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NOTES. 

The  bare  truth  about  the  Transvaal  crisis  is  that 
since  the  Bloemfontein  Conference  Her  Majesty's 
Government  has  had  no  communication  whatever  with 
the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic,  either 
through  Mr.  Greene,  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  or  the  Colonial 
Office.  No  telegram  has  been  received  in  Downing 
Street  from  Pretoria  or  Cape  Town,  and  therefore  all 
the  statements  about  fresh  concessions  on  the  franchise 
are  based  on  rumours,  which  may  or  may  not  turn  out 
to  be  true.  Mr.  Fischer  undertook  his  so-called  mission 
on  his  own  initiative,  and  as  the  friend  of  both  parties. 
We  hope  that  he  has  succeeded  in  persuading  Mr. 
Kruger  to  make  his  franchise  law  retrospective,  though 
even  that  would  be  very  far  from  a  settlement  of  the 
whole  question.  But  when  a  great  many  people  wish 
that  a  thing  were  true,  it  is  generally  safer  to  believe 
that  it  is  untrue. 

Until  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  his  speech  at  Birming- 
ham on  the  Transvaal,  his  popularity  had  unquestion- 
ably suffered,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in 
the  country.  People  did  not  quite  see  why  we  should 
go  to  war  with  the  Boers,  and  they  accused  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  their  own  minds  and  to  one  another 
of  needlessly  aggravating  the  situation.  But  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speech  has  changed  all  that,  and  has 
increased  his  reputation  more  than  anything  he  has 
said  or  done  since  he  has  been  in  office.  It  was  an 
educating  speech,  which  gave  a  masterly  history  of  our 
unhappy  relations  with  the  Transvaal  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  It  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public 
more  than  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  despatch,  though  whether 
it  will  perform  the  same  operation  for  Mr.  Kruger  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  gave  a  clear  and  bold  declaration  of  the 
policy  of  a  united  Cabinet,  which  is  to  support  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  through  thick  and  thin.  If  public  men 
only  knew  what  an  immense  effect  is  produced  by  clear 
ideas  and  the  courageous  expression  of  them  ! 

In  France  all  eyes  are  turned  on  Rennes.  Journalists 
hasten  thither,  and  artists.  Idlers  invade  the  once 
peaceful  little  town,  hoping  to  see  a  "  row  ;  "  anarchists 
arrive  ;  the  timid  fear.  Hotels  and  cafes  are  thronged  ; 
it  costs  twenty  francs  a  day  to  hire  a  single,  simple  room. 
Everyone  exchanges  views  in  the  streets,  except,  of 


course,  the  officers  and  soldiers  quartered  in  the  town, 
who  have  been  forbidden  to  speak  of  the  court 
martial  and  may  not  enter  the  cafes  and  hotels. 
Whereas  only  thirty  places  were  reserved  for  the  Press 
at  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  three  hundred  have  been 
allotted  at  Rennes  and  three  hundred  cards  that 
permit  the  bearer  to  telegraph  from  a  special  bureau 
and  to  "circulate"  as  he  pleases.  Rumours  of  the 
arrival  of  the  "  Sfax  "  startle  journalists  all  day;  at 
Brest,  many  watch  the  sea  all  night. 

M.  Casimir-Perier  is  shortly  expected  at  Rennes,  and 
Maitre  Labori.  Madame  Dreyfus'  baggage  arrived 
last  Monday  and  was  taken  by  night  to  her  temporary 
abode  :  not  an  hotel,  for  every  one  refused  to  receive 
her,  but  to  the  private  home  of  Madame  Godard,  an 
aged  Protestant  lady.  With  true  consideration,  she 
offered  to  give  up  her  whole  house,  but  Madame 
Dreyfus  refused  to  accept  her  generous  hospitality  unless 
she  consented  to  remain.  Of  course  Madame  Godard  will 
be  calumniated  and  insulted  by  the  anti-Dreyfusard  press 
for  her  kindly  act.  She  may  expect  to  hear  her  ancestors 
libelled  and  scandals  (that  never  occurred)  exposed. 
Already  the  reporter  of  the  "Journal"  has  started  the 
attack  by  declaring  that  Madame  Godard  keeps  the 
coffin  and  body  of  her  late  husband  in  her  cellar  !  Still 
the  Jeunesse  of  Rennes  will,  if  necessary,  protect  her 
door.  It  has  formed  a  guard  of  honour,  and  on 
Wednesday  sent  flowers  and  other  tributes  of  sympathy 
and  admiration  to  greet  Madame  Dreyfus  when  she 
arrived.  No  sooner  did  she  step  from  the  train  than  a 
crowd  of  journalists  surrounded  her.  It  is  refreshing  to 
hear  that  many  of  them  refrained  from  speaking  to  her, 
and  that  all  removed  their  hats. 

Twelve  months  have  elapsed  since  M.  Mirman, 
deputy  and  ex-soldier,  called  upon  the  Chamber  to  vote 
the  "  affichage "  of  M.  Cavaignac's  famous  speech 
against  Captain  Dreyfus  in  the  36,000  communes. 
MM.  Brisson  and  Mdline  abstained  from  voting  ;  but 
507  deputies  enthusiastically  agreed.  Soon,  bill-posters 
were  seen  about,  posting  M.  Cavaignac's  oration  and 
Colonel  Henry's  forgeries  on  every  wall,  pleasing 
M.  Rochefort  and  others,  who  pointed  proudly  at 
these  "convincing  proofs."  Weeks  passed;  Colonel 
Henry  confessed,  M.  Cavaignac  resigned,  but  his 
speech  was  to  be  seen  in  corners  still.  Three  weeks 
ago  another  "affichage"  was  ordered — the  verdict  of 
the  Cour  de  Cassation,  under  M.  Dupuy.  M.  Rochefort 
and  others  rejoiced  no  more,  bullied,  raved.  Among 
others  "patriots,"  provincial  mayors  protested— more 
thi.n  forty  of  them — and  declining  ultimately  to  give 
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place  to  the  Cour  de  Cassation's  report  on  their  public 
walls,  were  promptly  suspended  from  their  functions 
for  a  month.  To-day,  the  ineffable  flowers  of  the 
"Jeunesse  Royaliste "  amuse  themselves  by  pulling 
down  the  posters  at  night,  while  others  relieve  their 
"  patriotic  "  feelings  by  splashing  them  with  mud. 

The  German  Emperor  has  taken  the  crushing  defeat 
of  his  "  Penal  Servitude  Strike  Bill"  in  the  Reichstag 
very  quietly,  but  possibly  he  is  thinking  all  the  more 
because  he  says  so  little.  The  idea  of  treating  labour 
disputes  much  as  if  they  were  akin  to  mutiny  in  the 
army  was  characteristic,  but  it  showed  a  painful  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  realities  of  the  labour  question,  and 
the  only  result  of  the  Emperor's  attempt  to  carry  into 
effect  his  Oeynhausen  speech  has  been  to  supply  the 
Socialists  with  fresh  ammunition.  We  have  no  idea  of 
making  little  of  the  peril  involved  in  these  constant 
industrial  struggles  :  they  are  well  worth  the  attention 
of  sovereigns  and  statesmen,  but  the  attempt  to  settle 
them  by  penalising  one  side  was  ridiculous.  The 
success  of  German  competition  in  the  world's  market  has 
been  due  in  part  no  doubt  to  skill  and  education,  but 
also  to  a  very  large  degree  to  the  fact  that  the  German 
works  for  longer  hours  and  less  pay  than  the  English- 
man. The  natural  tendency  in  such  matters  is  towards 
equalisation  and  against  that  tendency  even  emperors 
fight  in  vain. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  acquisition  of  the  Caroline 
Islands  will  do  much  to  distract  attention  from  the 
failures  of  German  home  policy.  German  subjects 
display  no  overpowering  desire  either  to  settle  in  or  to 
trade  with  German  colonies  :  they  prefer  to  go  to 
India,  to  Australia  or  to  America  where  Englishmen  have 
made  straight  the  way  for  them.  East  Africa  and 
South-West  Africa  constitute  a  hopeless  drag  on  the 
German  Treasury,  and  New  Guinea,  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago  and  the  Marshall  Islands  are  not  much 
better.  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons  are  simply 
custom  houses  and  attract  no  settlers.  The  fact  is,  as 
M.  Hanotaux  has  been  pointing  out  to  a  correspondent 
in  a  very  interesting  letter  published  in  a  Bordeaux 
newspaper,  the  Frenchman  or  the  German  is  very  much 
better  off  just  now  in  a  British  colony  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  and  although  it  is  true  within  limits 
that  trade  follows  the  flag,  it  is  quite  useless  to  stick  up 
the  flag  in  some  unattractive  region  and  imagine  that 
settlers  will  follow  it  simply  because  it  is  the  flag. 

It  is  in  Asia  Minor  that  Germany  will  find  her  India 
if  she  is  ever  to  find  it.  England  might  have  had  the 
development  of  that  splendid  country  but  for  our 
political  and  diplomatic  perversity,  and  Germany  has 
entered  into  our  heritage.  The  railway  through  Diar- 
bekr  and  Bagdad  to  the  Persian  Gulf  is  practically  in 
Germany's  pocket,  and  the  cries  of  wrath  that  are 
resounding  through  the  Russian  press  only  serve  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  for  once  St.  Petersburg  has 
been  too  late.  The  strategic  railway  Tiflis-Alexandropol- 
Kars  is  near  completion,  and  the  branch  via  Erivan  to 
the  Persian  frontier  will  be  finished  in  a  couple  of  years, 
but  these  lines,  important  though  they  are  for  the  future 
of  Armenia  and  Persia,  cannot  thwart  the  German 
parallel  advance  in  the  South.  And  with  Germany  in- 
stalled as  military  adviser  and  drill-sergeant  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Bagdad,  Turkey  may  in  the  future  show 
surprising  vitality  for  a  sick  man. 

Scandal  succeeds  scandal  in  Italy  to-day  as  surely  as 
ever  Amurath  to  Amurath  in  Turkey.  Now  it  is 
not  a  point  of  politics  or  of  ministerial  honour,  but  a 
case  of  maladministration  in  a  museum  of  Etruscan 
antiquities,  which  seems  to  show  that  Italian  officials 
are  utterly  incapable  of  performing  the  simplest  duty  in 
any  walk  of  life.  In  deference  to  the  attacks  of  a 
famous  German  professor,  a  Government  commission 
ha  s  been  laboriously  inquiring  into  the  affair  of  the 
museum,  and  We  now  learn  that  most  of  the  Etruscan 
tombs  set  out  there  are  incorrectly  described  ;  that 
much  of  the  delicate  work  of  excavation  was  entrusted 
to  a  small  boy  without  either  knowledge  or  supervision  ; 
and  that  in  some  cases  contributions  from  different 
tombs  have  been  hastily  huddled  together  and  labelled 
as  possessing  a  common  origin.    It  is  difficult  for  any- 


one who  considers  the  interests  of  science  to  refrain 
from  severe  strictures  upon  the  loss  which  has  thus 
wantonly  and  ignorantly  been  inflicted  upon  Italian 
archaeology.  Instead  of  appreciating  this,  however,  the 
commission  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  taunt  the  expo- 
nent of  the  scandal  with  ingratitude  for  the  hospitality 
which  permitted  him  to  pay  for  his  board  and  lodging 
in  Italy. 

As  we  indicated  last  week,  the  Newfoundland  ques- 
tion, though  for  the  moment  in  the  background,  will 
not  sleep  for  long  and  will  have  to  be  faced  and  settled. 
During  the  past  few  days  events  have  borne  out  that 
view.  Though  any  friction  between  the  French  and 
English  admirals  is  denied,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
disputes  between  the  Colonials  and  the  French  fisher- 
men on  the  banks  about  the  eternal  bait  question  are  as 
keen  as  ever.  The  French  indeed  have  been  acting 
with  a  very  high  hand  and  have  evidently  violated  the 
Colonial  Bait  Laws.  This  legislation,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Newfoundland  as  the  only  means  of  pro- 
tecting itself  against  the  bounty  system  which  enables 
the  French  to  undersell  it  in  the  fish  markets  of  Europe, 
is  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  colony,  whose  staple 
industry  that  system  bids  fair  to  ruin,  as  it  has  ruined 
the  sugar  industry  in  the  West  Indies. 

Conflicts  between  European  soldiers  and  natives  in 
India  are  a  recurring  trouble  to  the  authorities  and  a 
fruitful  source  of  race  irritation.  More  often  than  not 
there  are  faults  on  both  sides  and  the  true  facts  are 
concealed  by  concerted  falsehood  all  round,  in  which 
Mr.  Atkins  makes  an  excellent  second  to  Ram  Buksh. 
Ordinarily  these  affrays  occur  between  shooting  parties 
of  soldiers  and  the  villagers  whose  half-tame  peafowl 
they  pursue.  Such  cases  as  that  recently  reported  from 
Rangoon — a  brutal  outrage  on  a  Burmese  woman  by  a 
drunken  party  of  the  West  Kent  Regiment — are  fortu- 
nately of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  initial  failure  of 
justice  was  deplorable  on  every  ground  and  the  further 
inquiries,  which  now  promise  some  success,  cannot  rest 
till  the  wrong  has  been  righted.  It  is  much  more  than 
the  credit  of  a  regiment  that  is  at  stake. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  the  question  of  making 
its  European  officials  acquire  more  personal  popularity 
is  said  to  be  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Government 
of  India.  This  is  a  question  on  which  a  good  deal  of 
nonsense  is  talked.  The  officials  are  pretty  much  what 
they  have  always  been  and  no  orders  of  Government 
will  add  a  fraction  of  a  cubit  to  their  qualifications  for 
winning  the  confidence  of  the  people.  The  difficulty  is 
that  they  have  to  administer  a  system  and  control  a 
society  which  is  steadily  departing  further  and  further 
from  the  patriarchal  conception  of  native  rule.  How, 
for  instance,  is  a  district  officer  to  be  popular  with 
people  on  whom  he  has  to  impose  rules  of  sanitation 
which  they  detest,  or  for  whom  he  has  to  open  doors 
of  advancement  by  which  those  chiefly  enter  whom  they 
esteem  least  worthy  of  entrance  ? 

Sir  Guilford  Molesworth's  report  on  the  Uganda  Rail- 
way sheds  little  light  on  the  matters  about  which  the 
British  public  are  justly  anxious.  Nobody  really 
doubted  that  the  men  on  the  spot  were  doing  their  best 
in  face  of  unexpected  difficulties,  nor  did  anybody 
expect  that  this  railway  would  form  an  exception  to 
all  other  railways  by  being  completed  within  the  limits 
of  time  and  cost  originally  laid  down.  But,  after  all, 
surveyors  and  engineers  should  make  some  approach 
to  accuracy,  and  when  we  find,  at  a  date  at  which 
the  whole  railway  should  have  been  finished,  that  one 
third  of  the  distance  has  not  been  covered,  that  an 
experienced  engineer  like  Sir  Guilford  Molesworth  still 
declines  to  make  any  estimate  of  ultimate  cost  or  date 
of  completion,  and  that  he  foresees  still  greater  difficul- 
ties than  those  already  encountered,  we  can  only  think 
of  Panama.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  our  engineers 
have  run  into  the  "Great  Rift,"  and  are  face  to  face 
with  an  escarpment  as  high  as  Snowdon  and  MacGil- 
licuddy's  Reeks  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  that 
they  have  the  vaguest  ideas  as  to  how  they  are  to  get 
over  it. 

Undue  concern  for  vested  interests  can  no  longer  be 
said  to  influence  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  the 
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Pacific  Cable.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  make  it  clear  indeed  that  Ministers  regard 
the  fears  of  the  companies  as  unreasonable,  and  Lord 
Tweedmouth  is  not  the  man  to  induce  them  to  re- 
consider their  view.  His  contention  that  the  corpora- 
tion he  represents  do  not  enjoy  a  monopoly  is  a  little 
too  transparent  even  for  a  special  pleader.  Nor  can 
they  claim  either  that  they  have  been  badly  treated  or 
that  they  have  served  the  Imperial  Government  with 
unfailing  success.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain  reminded  Lord 
Tweedmouth,  their  lines  have  a  habit  of  breaking  down 
at  the  most  critical  moments.  What  is  merely  a  hitch 
in  peace-time  might  prove  a  calamity  in  war-time.  The 
Pacific  Cable  is  essential  if  only  as  an  alternative,  and 
the  only  condition  on  which  it  can  be  built  is  that  the 
Imperial  authorities  become  part-proprietors. 

Colonel  von  Schwarzhoff's  speech  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference should  make  us  look  in  the  face  some  contin- 
gencies we  prefer  to  shirk.  Germany  owes  her 
existence  and  her  security  to  her  military  system.  Con- 
sidering the  increasing  difficulties  we  have  in  obtaining 
recruits,  it  is  hard  to  see  any  other  eventual  solution 
of  the  question — if  we  are  to  maintain  our  place  among 
nations — than  the  introduction  of  a  modified  form  of 
conscription.  That  dreaded  spectre  is  after  all  not 
such  a  very  terrible  one  to  contemplate.  It  would  pro- 
bably raise  the  tone  of  a  large  section  of  the  people 
both  mentally  and  physically,  and  it  would  transform 
many  slouching  and  unmannerly  loafers  into  well-set-up 
young  men.  Trade  too — judging  from  the  German 
example — need  not  necessarily  suffer  thereby  in  the 
total. 

As  the  Prevention  of  Corruption  Bill  leaves  the  House 
of  Lords  the  original  form  of  it  has  not  been  very  much 
altered  ;  and  the  alterations  have  the  effect  of  somewhat 
modifying  its  stringency.  The  preamble  reciting  the 
corruption  of  our  age,  which  the  Lord  Chancellor 
mildly  deprecated,  has  disappeared  ;  he  moreover  being 
of  opinion,  as  was  also  Lord  Russell  himself,  that  pre- 
ambles in  Acts  of  Parliament  are  antiquated  and,  less 
than  useful,  sometimes  mischievous.  A  new  clause 
repairs  the  curious  drafting  which  declared  giving  secret 
advice  for  the  benefit  of  a  third  person  for  reward  a 
corrupt  action  yet  without  making  it  an  offence.  Punish- 
ment of  first  offenders  may  now  be  postponed  in  suit- 
able cases  and  release  ordered  on  recognisance  until 
they  may  be  called  to  come  up  for  judgment.  But  the 
most  important  change  is  that  prosecutions  are  not  to 
be  begun  without  the  leave  of  a  judge  of  the  High 
Court,  or  the  attorney-general,  or  a  judge  of  a  county 
court  with  bankruptcy  jurisdiction.  Some  restriction 
was  desirable,  and  this  seems  a  reasonable  safeguard 
against  frivolous  or  malicious  proceedings. 

No  one  can  have  been  surprised  that  the  House  of 
Lords  made  such  short  work  of  Lord  Carrington's 
proposal  with  regard  to  Welsh  agrarian  legislation. 
The  voluminous  report  of  the  Commission  over  which 
his  lordship  presided  was  at  the  time  of  its  appearance 
somewhat  cruelly  described  as  a  bad  history  of  the 
world.  This  was  unjust  as  to  its  matter  (so  far  as  the 
latter  was  irrelevant  to  its  objects),  for  the  Commis- 
sioners did  succeed  in  the  course  of  its  peregrinations 
in  extracting  some  interesting  information  concerning 
Welsh  archaeology  and  Welsh  natural  history.  As  a 
basis  for  legislation  the  report  is  vitiated  by  the  fact 
that  jt  was  the  blind  leading  of  the  blind.  The  Com- 
missioners made  two  mistakes.  In  the  first  place, 
instead  of  confining  their  inquiries  to  practical  agricul- 
turists, landlords  or  tenants,  they  allowed  every 
busybody  in  the  Principality  to  advertise  him  or  her- 
self. In  the  second  place  they  took  the  late  Mr. 
T.  E.  Ellis,  M.P.  as  a  serious  agriculturist  and  econo- 
mist, and  largely  based  their  report  on  his  evidence. 
There  is  no  real  call  for  an  Irish  Land  Act  in  Wales  ; 
and  what  land  hunger  exists  there  arises  mainly  from 
the  unscrupulous  competition  of  the  tenants  among 
themselves. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  London  County  Council 
to  spend  its  time  last  Tuesday  in  discussing  not  whether 
the  Westminster  Improvement  Scheme  was  a  good  one, 
but  whether  the  Council  should  decline  to  carry  it  out 


until  Parliament  had  taxed  ground  values.  Upon  this 
question  the  Progressive  party  were  hopelessly  divided. 
The  majority,  influenced  by  what  Mr.  John  Burns,  who 
is  a  Progressive  and  ought  to  know,  described  as 
"  narrow  prejudice  and  vestry  ideas,"  were  in  favour  of 
adopting,  to  quote  the  same  authority,  "  the  narrow 
obscurantist  view  to  satisfy  the  Metropolitan  Radical 
Federation."  Happily,  however,  a  minority  joined  with 
the  Moderates  in  insisting  that  the  improvement  should 
be  considered  on  its  merits.  And  the  latter  got  their 
way.  For  once,  and  we  record  the  wonder  with 
unfeigned  satisfaction,  the  Moderates  made  use  of  an 
opportunity. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  hear  what  the  chairman  of 
the  Asylums  Committee  may  have  to  say  in  excuse  of 
the  cost  of  the  Bexley  Asylum.  In  1894  the  council 
agreed  on  the  representation  of  the  committee  to  allow 
^300,000,  which  afterwards  was  increased  to  ^350,000. 
It  now  appears  that  the  cost  will  amount  to  ^420,000, 
the  committee  asking  for  a  further  sum  of  ^70,000. 
The  committee  think  the  total  cost  per  bed,  ,£252,  "a 
satisfactory  sum." 

The  double  vacancy  at  Oldham  caused  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Ascroft  and  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Oswald  will 
give  rise  to  a  very  interesting  contest.  Whether  the 
"  Owdam  chaps"  will  like  the  combination  of  Mr. 
Mawdsley  and  Mr.  Winston  Spencer  Churchill  remains 
to  be  seen.  Mr.  Mawdsley  is  a  veteran  Trade-Unionist, 
with  Tory-socialist  views,  and  it  is  not  certain 
whether  he  will  secure  the  undivided  support  of  the 
Conservative  employers  of  labour  in  the  borough.  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  is  young  in  years,  but  curiously  old 
in  his  ideas  about  himself.  Like  his  father  he  does  not 
shirk  work,  but  like  Lord  Randolph  he  is  not  gifted 
with  patience,  and  is  convinced  that  for  certain  mortals 
there  is  a  short  cut  to  the  skies.  Mr.  Churchill  writes 
even  better  than  he  speaks,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal, 
and  whatever  the  result  of  his  first  contest,  it  will  be  a 
valuable  "baptism  of  fire." 

Radical  journalists  think  they  have  hit  upon  a 
wonderfully  clever  phrase  in  describing  Mr.  Mawdsley 
as  squaring  his  Toryism  with  Socialism.  In  its  super- 
ficiality and  latent  ignorance  it  is  typically  a  journalist's 
phrase.  That  there  is  a  common  social  denominator 
for  Socialism  and  Toryism,  we  should  say  only  Radical 
journalists  did  not  know.  Whether  Mr.  Mawdsley 
secures  the  Socialist  vote  or  not  depends  on  the 
amount  of  practical  reason  they  apply  to  matters 
in  the  present.  Unless  they  are  hopelessly  "  irrecon- 
cilable "  they  must  feel  that  it  is  only  a  statement  of 
mere  fact  to  say  with  Mr.  Mawdsley  that  several 
generations  at  least  must  elapse  before  the  present 
relations  of  employer  and  employed  cease  to  be  indi- 
vidualist. If  their  choice  is  to  lie  between  a  Liberal 
and  a  Tory  candidate  with  Mr.  Mavvdsley's  labour 
record,  in  what  conceivable  way  will  they  advance  their 
fundamental  objects  by  rejecting  the  man  whose  idea  is 
the  more  closely  allied  to  their  own  ? 

The  Ulster  Orangemen  are  very  indignant  with  Mr. 
Balfour  for  indicating  "ignorance"  and  "prejudice" 
as  the  chief  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
improvement  in  the  admittedly  "wretched  condition  of 
higher  education  in  Ireland,"  but  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  any  disinterested  listener  to  Friday's  debate 
in  last  week  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
Mr.  Balfour  was  right.  His  speech  was  perhaps  the  ablest 
and  most  convincing  of  the  long  series  that  he  has 
delivered  on  this  vital  question,  and  he  was  supported 
in  two  unexpectedly  impressive  speeches  (speeches 
which  deserved  a  better  audience)  by  Mr.  Yerburgh,  a 
young  English  Tory,  and  Mr.  Sharpe,  an  old  Irish 
Conservative.  And  what  had  we  in  opposition  ?  A 
series  of  railing  speeches  about  what  Mr.  Channing 
called  "the  bigotry,  narrowness,  and  intolerance  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests."  We  could  not  deny 
that  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priests  have  in  many  respects 
followed  the  unfortunate  example  set  them  by  the  Irish 
Protestant  Church,  but  does  it  never  occur  to  the  "  No 
Popery  "  orators  that  a  little  fair  play  and  generositv 
might  be  the  best  corrective  for  narrowness  and 
bigotry  ? 
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The  Bishop  of  London  is  a  philosopher  and  a 
humourist  :  and  both  characters  were  apparent  when 
he  introduced  into  the  more  normal  circumstances  of 
a  garden-party  at  Fulham  Palace  an  interesting  speech 
on  Church  Defence.  Unhappily  zeal  is  rarely  linked 
with  philosophy,  and  never  with  humour.  To  thoughtful 
men  to  whom  questions  of  Church  government  are 
largely  matters  of  expediency,  Dr.  Creighton's  appeal 
to  the  actual  conditions  under  which  the  English  Church 
came  to  be  constituted  as  it  is  will  be  helpful  and 
welcome  :  but  what  of  those  who  regard  the  least 
details  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  as  divinely  ordered 
in  such  sense  as  to  be  beyond  the  profane  touch  of  the 
State  ?  According  to  such,  the  clever  and  learned 
Bishop  only  certifies  his  hopeless  Erastianism. 

The  unveiling  of  a  statue  to  Tom  Hughes  at  Rugby 
seems  to  put  back  the  hands  of  the  clock  a  good  many 
hours.  It  recalls  the  days  when  "Tom  Brown's 
Schooldays  "  was  being  devoured  by  everybody,  old  and 
young  alike,  and  when  Rugby  under  Arnold  was  the 
greatest  of  our  public  schools.  But  fashions  change  in 
novels  and  in  public  schools,  "  other  times,  other 
manners,"  and  it  has  to  be  said  that  Arnold,  Hughes, 
and  Rugby  are  to-day  the  shadows  of  great  names. 
Mr.  Hughes  succeeded  in  getting  elected  for  Lambeth 
when  London  had  only  twenty  members,  but  he  did 
not  make  any  mark  in  the  House.  Though  a  Q.C. 
he  never  had  a  large  practice  at  the  Bar,  and  wisely 
took  a  very  pleasant  county-court  judgeship  at  Chester. 
But  Judge  Hughes  was  always  "Tom"  Hughes,  the 
same  warm-hearted  friend,  with  strong  opinions  about 
life  leaning  towards  Puritanism,  and  a  great  admirer 
of  muscular  Christianity.  It  is  an  extinct,  but  laudable, 
type. 

The  Lords  have  beaten  the  ladies — a  feat  of  gallantry 
of  which  they  may  be  less  proud  than  of  beating  Lord 
Salisbury.  What  a  pity  they  could  not  display  a  similar 
independence  and  make  a  precedent  for  this  remarkable 
achievement,  when  the  Government  were  urging  sur- 
render last  year  on  the  vaccination  question  !  But  then 
it  was  only  a  principle  they  were  asked  to  surrender — 
this  time  it  was  a  privilege — the  privilege  of  their  sex. 
It  does  not  say  much  for  the  joint  intelligence  of  the 
two  Houses  that  they  overlooked  the  most  valid  of  all 
arguments  against  the  admission  of  women  to  public 
bodies  representing  single-member  constituencies,  that 
it  might  keep  good  men  from  coming  forward  ;  for 
unquestionably  there  are  many  men  who  would  not  care 
to  fight  a  lady — even  at  the  poll. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  ladies  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  would  do  other  than  use  some 
strong  language,  both  privately  and  publicly,  about  the 
House  of  Lords.  Certainly,  it  was  not  a  happy  send- 
off  for  their  proceedings,  nor  would  their  indignation 
be  softened  by  any  sense  of  the  humour  of  the  thing — 
it  would  hardly  strike  them  in  that  light,  though  it 
might  others.  However,  impotent  wrath  has  not  at  all 
been  the  dominant  note  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Women's  Congress,  where  many  very  sensible  things 
have  been  said.  Time  has  not  been  wasted  in  idle 
discussion  of  the  general  question  whether  women  are 
equal  to  men,  or  perhaps  in  the  connexion  we  should 
say,  whether  men  are  equal  to  women.  Notably  the 
Education  Section,  as  might  be  looked  for,  showed  a 
grip  of  the  real  problems  to  be  solved  quite  unusual. 
One  of  their  dicta  may  safely  be  commended  to  the 
managers  of  our  elementary  schools  :  "  Specialisation 
is  altogether  to  be  deprecated  in  primary  education  in 
the  interests  of  progress." 

For  sublime  impertinence,  surely  Mr.  Whiteley,  the 
member  for  Stockport,  may  challenge  the  world.  Here 
is  a  man,  who  shrank  from  no  device  fair  or  unfair,  who 
spared  no  pains  and  thought  no  exertion  too  great  to 
obstruct,  on  the  off-chance  of  defeating,  the  Half-Timers 
Bill,  a  measure  which  affects  the  interests  of  working 
people  more  nearly  and  more  deeply  than  any  amount 
of  ordinary  "  working-class  legislation,"  now  deserting 
the  Government  and  the  Tory  party  because,  he  says,  it 
does  so  little  for  the  working  classes  !  This  is  mere 
brazen  effrontery  and  we  cannot  regret  that  its  author 
should  relieve  the  Tories  of  his  presence.  We  wish 
Mr.  Robson  joy  of  his  party's  new  recruit. 


THE  WAR  STRENGTH  OF  THE  BOERS. 

THE  examination  of  a  neighbour's  position  is  always 
interesting  :  it  is  the  constant  occupation  of 
French  and  German  officers  :  and  it  does  not  imply 
necessarily  any  intention  of  going  to  war  with  him. 
Some  of  our  contemporaries  are  showing  a  tendency 
to  make  capital,  or  rather  copy,  out  of  the  armed 
strength  of  the  Transvaal.  We  do  not  desire  to  com- 
mit the  fatal  error  of  undervaluing  potential  opponents, 
but  neither  are  we  content  to  see  the  public  scared  by 
luridly  painted  and  imaginary  pictures.  No  one,  least 
of  all  ourselves,  would  rush  into  another  Boer  war  as 
the  French  did  into  the  debacle  of  1870  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  have  confidence  in  more  than 
the  justice  of  our  cause.  Sir  Pomeroy  Colley  not  only 
underrated  the  armament  of  the  burghers  but  he  failed 
to  grasp  the  latent  military  spirit  which  they  possessed. 
That,  broadly  speaking,  was  the  main  cause  of  his 
disasters  ;  to  which  may  be  added  faults  both  in 
strategy  and  tactics,  and  a  certain  want  of  training 
exhibited  by  our  infantry  and  artillery.  The  Boers 
proved  themselves  first-rate  marksmen,  while  our  guns 
and  rifles  shot  badly.  Individually  a  British  soldier, 
when  it  came  to  a  question  of  stalking  an  enemy, 
was  no  match  for  the  Boer.  It  was  not  weapons 
but  marksmanship  and  tactics  which  decided  the  day. 
What  is  now  asserted  is  that  in  actual  armament  and 
equipment  the  Boers  are  our  superiors,  and  that  the 
British  soldier  may  possibly  have  to  face  his  former  foe, 
not  only  with  the  disadvantages  against  him  which 
overpowered  him  eighteen  years  ago,  but  also  handi- 
capped by  inferior  and  obsolete  weapons.  If  this  were 
really  the  state  of  things  the  situation  would  indeed  be 
a  very  serious  one,  and  the  harshest  criticism  of  our 
War  Office  would  be  well  deserved.  But  some  at  least 
of  the  alarmist  assertions  are  certainly  unsubstantial, 
and  the  most  important  one  of  all  is  most  wide  of  the 
mark.  It  is  proclaimed  that  General  Joubert  can  dispose 
of  forty-six  quick-firing  cannon,  and  that  we  have  only 
eighteen  field  and  four  mountain  guns  with  which  to 
oppose  these.  The  firm  of  Schneider  has  undoubtedly  sup- 
plied the  Boers  with  several  batteries,  perhaps  even  with 
the  number  which  the  panic-mongers  state.  But  there 
are  several  points  in  the  Schneider  system  at  which 
experts  shake  their  heads,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
so  little  gun  practice  under  service  conditions  is  under- 
taken in  the  Transvaal  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  new 
purchases  have  not  as  yet  been  discovered.  Germany 
has  equipped  her  army  with  a  quick-firing  gun  which 
was  supposed  to  be  an  efficient  weapon,  but  prolonged 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  very  much  the  reverse. 
France  followed  the  German  lead,  and,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  has  already  regretted  her  precipitation. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  stated  that  the  Boer  guns  can 
fire  at  the  rate  of  six  rounds  per  gun  per  minute,  and 
that  a  man  can  sit  on  the  trail  and  "  pump  "  shells  with 
the  nonchalance  of  a  gardener  using  a  hose-pipe,  those 
who  have  seen  quick-firing  guns  duly  tested  and 
the  attempt  to  occupy  such  a  seat  when  even  one  round 
is  fired  will  smile  with  amusement.  The  Schneider  gun 
is  anchored,  as  all  field  quick-firing  guns  must 
in  some  shape  or  form  be  anchored,  to  the  ground  by 
means  of  a  spade.  The  force  of  recoil  being  thus 
violently  arrested,  however  much  it  may  be  modified  by 
springs  or  cylinders,  must  produce  what  gunners  call 
"jump,"  and  sportsmen  "kick."  What  that  "kick" 
must  be  in  a  gun  which  can  fire  a  shrapnel  shell  con- 
taining, as  it  is  said  the  Schneider  shell  does,  some  300 
bullets,  which  are  to  be  propelled  with  due  velocity,  we 
leave  our  readers  to  imagine.  It  would  probably  be 
sufficient  to  pitch  any  but  a  highly  trained  man,  well 
prepared  for  the  jar,  completely  off  his  seat.  What 
condition  the  brain  or  nerves  of  the  hero  would  be  in 
who  succeeded  in  preserving  possession  of  such  a 
seat  of  torture  for  even  a  few  minutes  we  can  hardly 
imagine,  but  are  sure  that  his  eyes  would  not  be 
capable  of  very  accurate  aim,  nor  his  hands  of  any 
nicety  of  touch.  The  picture  of  the  two  gunners 
serenely  grinding  out  shells  like  an  organ-grinder 
in  the  street  is  delightfully  picturesque,  but  need  inspire 
us  with  no  terrors.  Until  you  have  discovered  the 
correct  range,  prodigality  in  discharging  projectiles 
merely  means  a  useless  waste  of  ammunition,  which 
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may  be  sorely  needed  later  on  in  the  day.  In  order  to 
find  the  range  it  is  necessary  to  observe  where  each 
shot  falls,  and  it  becomes  necessary  therefore  to  pause 
while  the  missile  flies  from  gun  to  target.  How  long 
its  time  of  flight  may  be  naturally  depends  upon 
velocity  and  distance,  but  at  such  ranges  as  guns 
engage  at  now-a-days  it  forms  a  very  appreciable 
period  of  time.  Pumping  shells  to  give  useful  effect 
is  not  then  quite  so  simple  a  process  as  it  appears 
on  paper,  and  as  every  shell  weighs  some  fourteen  or 
fifteen  pounds  the  thought  of  transport  and  ammuni- 
tion supply  will  damp  the  ardour  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  pumper  after  he  has  been  a  few  days 
in  the  field.  But  it  is  said  that  not  only  is 
the  shower  of  shells  to  strew  bullets  broad- 
cast in  a  deadly  zone,  but  that  the  high  explosives 
which  have  added  a  new  terror  to  warfare  will  supple- 
ment the  horror  of  the  next  South  African  battlefield. 
The  Boer  guns  are  stated  to  be  equipped  with  French 
Melinite  shells,  which  are  to  search  rifle  pits  and 
entrenchments.  Now  it  is  an  extremely  doubtful  point 
whether  it  is  safe  to  fire  high  explosive  shells  from  a 
high-velocity  gun  such  as  a  field-piece  which  also  fires 
shrapnel,  must  be,  and  it  is  further  very  problematical 
whether  the  French  Melinite  shells  are  of  any  practical 
value  for  field  warfare  at  all.  What  is  certain  is  that, 
while  our  neighbours  claim  to  possess  such  powerful 
missiles,  they  take  the  greatest  care  never  to  fire  them. 
Well-informed  men  have  said  that  is  because  they  dare 
not  do  so  ;  we  do  not  know,  but  like  Lord  Eldon,  when 
we  hear  of  their  terrors  we  doubt.  Another  yet  more 
curious  advantage  over  us  is  however  claimed  for  the 
Boer  artillery.  The  shrapnel  shells  which  are  to  be 
pumped  upon  our  batteries  with  such  unflaggingzeal,  not 
only  contain  bullets,  but  some  ingredients  which  produce 
black  clouds  of  smoke  when  the  shells  burst.  So  at  least 
we  are  told.  This  feature  of  Boer  tactics  is  so  far  as  we 
are  aware  something  absolutely  new  in  modern  war- 
fare. The  Chinese  have  before  now  made  great  play 
with  "stinkpots."  "Smoke  balls"  too  are  not  un- 
known in  the  annals  of  war,  but  these  inventions  when 
in  vogue  were  not  adapted  for  field  warfare,  and  the 
new  policy  may  be  fairly  credited  with  all  the  originality 
it  deserves.  Oom  Paul  has  been  called  many  hard 
names,  but  he  is  sure  to  be  labelled  the  Cuttlefish,  if 
his  guns  really  carry  out  the  tactics  they  are  said  to  be 
capable  of.  To  shroud  your  adversary  in  such  impene- 
trable smoke  that  he  cannot  see  you  may  for  all  we 
know  have  advantages  hitherio  unnoticed  by  great 
commanders  ;  it  will  however  occur  even  to  the  layman 
unversed  in  military  science  that  by  doing  so  you 
effectually  prevent  your  gunoers  from  seeing  him,  that 
you  cannot  aim  when  you  have  nothing  to  aim  at, 
and  that  therefore  while  we  are  smothered  in  smoke  the 
accuracy  of  the  Boer  fire  is  not  likely  to  be  formidable. 
If  you  are  unable  to  see  your  opponent  all  the  quick- 
firing  guns,  Mauser  rifles,  and  high  explosives  in  the 
world  won't  hurt  him.  In  short  the  cuttlefish  policy 
appears  inconsistent  with  the  handling  of  modern  arms 
of  precision.  We  have  dwelt  perhaps  too  long  on  a 
tale  which  may  be  said  to  carry  its  own  contradiction 
with  it.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  have  not  an 
adequate  supply  of  field  artillery,  it  is  also  true  that  our 
batteries  should  have  a  better  gun  than  they  have,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  equally  true  that  in  all  human 
probability  our  artillery  in  South  Africa  will  prove  itself 
quite  equal  to  any  that  may  be  brought  against  it.  The 
Boer  war,  should  there  ever  be  one  again,  will  be  decided 
by  mobility  and  tactics  not  by  armament. 


THE  WALDECK-ROUSSEAU  MINISTRY. 

'T'O  steer  his  cabinet  through  a  crisis  at  once  perilous 
-L  and  acute,  to  maintain  his  meagre  majority  of 
dubious  allies,  to  restore  honour  and  calm  to  his  country 
by  a  satisfactory  liquidation  of  the  Dreyfus  affair,  is 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau's  tremendous  task.  His  recep- 
tion on  Monday  was  not  gratifying.  Howls  arose  as 
soon  as  he  and  his  colleagues  appeared  ;  patriotism 
alone  could  have  prevented  the  new  premier  from 
wishing  himself  back  in  the  Senate  and  Law  Courts, 
where  always  he  has  been  heard  with  attention  and 
respect.    "  II  faut  sauver  la  Republique  !  "  shouted  the 


Socialists.  "  Veillons  au  salut  de  l'empire  !  "  replied  the 
Imperialists.  Only  theCentrekeptquiet,  watching M.  De- 
schanel  ring  his  bell.  It  sounded  again  and  again  during 
the  seance,  but  could  neither  stop  nor  drown  the  cries  of 
"  A  bas  Galliffet,  a  bas  l'assassin  !  "  Still,  no  one  could 
find  fault  with  the  ministerial  declaration.  Its  moderate 
and  patriotic  aim,  "the  defence  of  Republican  institu- 
tions and  the  union  of  all  Republicans,"  won  the 
Government  the  day  ;  but  even  here  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  had  no  cause  for  self-congratulation  :  a  majority 
of  eighty  had  been  expected,  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
twenty-five,  and  of  these  few  votes  and  voices  some  were 
conditional,  others  granted  grudgingly.  The  sixty-one 
deputies  who  abstained,  and  the  sixteen  who  were 
away,  also  represent  a  source  of  anxiety  ;  they  might 
vote  on  a  future  occasion,  and  against  the  Ministry. 
Its  policy  will  be  firm  and  straightforward,  however  ;  it 
can  gain  nothing  by  timidity.  In  MM.  Waldeck-Rous- 
seau,  Delcasse,  Millerand,  de  Lanessan,  and  General 
Galliffet,  France  has  men  of  strength  and  character  who 
will  not  hesitate  to  serve  her  interests,  even  at  their 
own  cost,  by  the  assertion  of  a  just  if  severe  authority. 

Meanwhile,  day  by  day,  we  are  exhorted  by  the 
Anti-Dreyfusard  press  to  applaud  such  and  such  a 
patriot  —  Cavaignac,    Deroulede,    or    even  Francois 
Coppee.    It  would  have  us  buy  and  frame  the  portraits 
of  all  three  ;  see  us  cheer  and  bow  low  as  they  pass. 
They  deserve  enthusiasm  :  do  not  they  "  uphold  the 
Honour  of  the  Army  "  ?    No  less  regularly  are  we  urged 
to  chastise  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau — swindler,  grasping, 
another  Harpagon,  defender  of  M.  Eiffel,  one  of  the 
blackest  blots  in  the  Panama  affair.     But  if  it  be 
true     that    the    new    premier    worships    gold,  why 
has  he  relinquished  the  most  lucrative   post  at  the 
Bar   for   one,   glorious    enbugh,   but    poorly  paid? 
Not   only   does   he   lose    pounds   thereby,    but  his 
peace  of  mind  and  popularity.    Verily,  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau    has    acted    like    a    patriot.  Disinclined 
from   the  first   to   form   a  cabinet,  he  nevertheless 
acceded  to  M.  Loubet's  wishes,  and  failed.    Urged  to 
try  again,  he  loyally  consented,  and  after  tremendous 
trouble,  brought  together  some  vigorous  and  remark- 
able personalities.    Weaklings  none  of  them  are  ;  every 
man  of  them  has  decision  and  special  qualifications. 
But  alas  !  everyone  has  enemies,  and  a  past.    All  are 
Dreyfusard ;  all  believe  in  the  innocence  of  Colonel 
Picquart.    What  courage  it  needed  to  call  these  men 
together  !    What  contempt  for  the  savage  criticism  of, 
influential  personages  like  MM.  Millevoye  and  Roche- 
fort  !  "  We  have  a  Cabinet  of  Crime,"  shrieks  the  "  Libre 
Parole,"  "an  assassin  as  Minister  of  War."  Other 
papers  echo  the  cry,  and  caricaturists  depict  General 
Galliffet's  bloody  exploits  after  the  Commune.   Still,  the 
same  papers  wereloudly  praisingthe  General  for  his  letter 
to  the  "  Journal  des  Debats  "  early  in  May,  in  which  he 
upheld  the  "  Honour  of  the  Army,"  and  asked,  "  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  keep  silence?    No  court  would  con- 
vict our  officers — we  know  them  to  be  men  of  honour, 
mistaken  perhaps,  but  incapable  of  an  evil  deed."  But 
the  situation  has  changed,  Revision  been  declared,  and 
like  all  men  of  sense,  General  Galliffet  has  recognised 
that  "silence"  now  is  impossible.    The  situation  also 
explains  why  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  has  made  choice 
of  the  inexorable  General  as  Minister  of  War.  There 
is  no  question  at  the  present  hour  of  any  repetition  of 
the  merciless  deeds  that  characterised  the  repression  of 
the  Commune  in  1871,  but  in  the  present  emergency 
there  is  need  of  a  man  of  iron  will  and  firm  hand  to 
hold  the  General  Staff  in  awe.    Next  in  importance 
to  General  Galliffet  comes   M.  Delcasse^   still  Min- 
ister  of    Foreign    Affairs  ;    no   less   able,    no  less 
unpopular.    "  Remember  Fashoda  !  "  cry  his  enemies  ; 
"  upset  him,  or  he  will  deliver  France  to  England  and 
Germany."      Accused   also   of  treachery   is   M.  de 
Lanessan,  once  Governor  of  Cochin-China,  now  Minister 
of  the  Marine.     His  admiration  for  the  English  colonial 
system    has    aroused     M.     Rochefort's  suspicions. 
"  Watch  de  Lanessan  as  carefully  as  Delcasse,"  says 
the  "  Intransigeant."     More  abuse  is  heaped  on  M. 
Millerand.    The  remaining  members  of  the  cabinet  are 
dismissed  by  the  Opposition  as  ignorant,  useless,  and 
insignificant.     Dark,  then,  are  the  prospects  of  the 
Waldeck  -  Rousseau     Ministry  ;     feebly  supported, 
fiercely  hated,  it  cannot  look  forward  to  a  long  or 
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prosperous  career.  Pessimists  predict  its  fall  before 
the  end  of  July,  while  others  think  its  majority  will  last 
over  the  recess.  No  more  pleased  or  hopeful  are  the 
workman  and  the  man  in  the  street. 

At  Pantin,  Villette,  S.  Denis,  where  factory  chimneys 
rise,  meetings  are  held  for  the  enlightenment  or  be- 
wilderment of  the  working  classes.  They  hear  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau  described  as  a  swindler  and  thief,  as 
the  defender  of  M.  Eiffel,  whose  role  in  the  Panama 
affair  has  "  ruined  many  a  humble  household  and  made 
once  prosperous  peasants  poor."  They  hear  General 
Galliffet  called  an  assassin,  proved  responsible  for  the 
bloodshed  and  slaughter  of  the  Commune.  They  hear 
MM.  Delcasse  and  de  Lanessan  put  down  as  the  friends 
of  England  and  Germany,  and  the  bitter  foes  of  France. 
And  they  disperse,  dazed,  feeling  that  they  are  being 
governed  by  an  unscrupulous  and  infamous  crew.  In 
the  cafes  below  the  "Libre  Parole"  offices  the  same 
libels  are  repeated  ;  at  the  Cafe"  Cardinal  (the  "  Patriots  " 
resort),  in  many  of  the  brasseries  of  the  Latin  Quarter 
and  Montmartre,  too.  And  the  bourgeois  who  has  lost 
a  friend  in  the  Commune  and  money  in  the  Panama 
affair,  comes  out  of  his  usual  indifference,  goes  red  in 
the  face,  thumps  his  fist  on  the  table,  calls  the  ministers 
all  "  canailles,"  swears.  "  Parait  que  le  ministere  dure 
toujours,"  is  a  favourite  remark.  "  Ne  vous  tourmentez 
pas,  mon  ami — il  tombera,"  is  the  invariable  reply. 


PARTICULARISM  IN  POLITICS. 

PARTICULARISM  is  an  insidious  disease  the  most 
obnoxious  to  the  modern  body  politic,  and  it 
is  spreading  rapidly.  It  consists  in  regarding  politics 
from  one  narrow  or  sectional  point  of  view,  and  to  it 
subordinating  all  other  considerations.  The  particular- 
ist  looks  upon  the  machinery  of  parties  and  the  whole 
constitutional  system  as  existing  for  no  other  object 
than  the  execution  of  his  particular  fad  or  hobby. 
Particularism  leads  to  the  formation  of  groups,  which 
in  their  turn,  with  their  attendant  evils  of  lobbying  and 
wirepulling,  lead  to  confusion  and  anarchy.  Of  par- 
ticularism we  have  lately  had  five  notable  examples — 
Oldham  might  make  a  sixth  :  the  two  elections  in 
Edinburgh,  the  election  in  Southport,  the  teetotal 
squabble  in  the  Osgoldcross  division  of  Yorkshire,  and 
the  promised  resignation  of  the  member  for  Stockport. 

The  elections  in  the  South  and  East  divisions  of 
Edinburgh  were  fought  upon  the  same  issue,  the  taxa- 
tion of  vacant  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city. 
Hardly  any  other  subject  was  mentioned,  and  when  one 
of  the  Radical  candidates  was  asked  whether  he  was  in 
favour  of  upholding  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  in 
South  Africa,  he  literally  replied  that  he  agreed  with 
the  speech  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  !  That 
was  positively  all  that  a  gentleman  seeking  to  represent 
in  Parliament  the  capital  of  Scotland  had  to  say  about 
the  Transvaal  crisis  !  And  the  electors  were  apparently 
quite  satisfied  with  the  answer.  We  are  not  concerned 
to  expose  the  stale  and  childish  fallacy  that  you  can 
rate  unoccupied  land  as  if  it  was  covered  with  buildings. 
You  might  as  well  propose  to  tax  an  income  of  ,£5,000 
as  if  it  was  ,£50,000.  A  still  more  glaring  absurdity 
was  propounded  by  the  Radical  candidates,  namely, 
that  when  you  have  rated  your  vacant  land  as  if  it  was 
covered  with  buildings,  and  so  forced  it  into  the  build- 
ing market,  the  additional  rates  will  be  unaccompanied 
by  additional  expenditure  on  lighting,  draining,  and 
policeing  the  new  district.  But  the  crude  parody  of 
political  economy  repeated  parrotwise  by  Messrs. 
Dewar  and  McCrae  is  not  our  point.  The  point  un- 
happily is  that  the  reduction  of  the  Edinburgh  rates 
(which  by  the  way  are  only  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound)  by  a 
few  pence  was  considered  by  the  citizens  of  the  Northern 
Athens  to  be  the  most  important  public  question  of  the 
day.  No  doubt  the  candidates  on  both  sides  were  re- 
sponsible, for  it  is  the  duty  of  the  candidates  to  lay  the 
right  issues  before  the  constituency,  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  lift  the  contest  out  of  the  region  of  parochial 
politics.  And  here  we  cannot  help  saying  that  some 
measure  of  blame  must  attach  to  the  managers  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  Scotland.  The  Conservative 
candidates  were  highly  respectable ;  one  was  a  dis- 
tinguished  officer,  and   the  other  a  blameless  local 


brewer  ;  but  they  were,  neither  of  them,  politicians, 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  those  who  manage 
these  things  might  have  paid  Edinburgh  the  compli- 
ment of  sending  a  couple  of  politicians,  who  could  hold 
their  own  with  an  intellectual  audience.  The  Scotch, 
we  know,  are  clannish  ;  but  the  fact  that  Mr.  Morley, 
Mr.  Asquith,  and  Mr.  Birrell  sit  for  Scotch  counties 
proves  that  the  Scotch  appreciate  brains  and  speaking 
even  in  Englishmen.  The  only  way  to  stop  particular- 
ism is  to  bring  forward  candidates  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  politics,  and  who  do  not  take  "  the  cackle 
of  their  bourg  for  the  wide  wave  that  echoes  round  the 
world." 

The  Southport  election  was  another  instance  of 
particularism.  The  Conservative  candidate  was  said 
(we  know  not  with  what  degree  of  truth)  to  have  been 
defeated  by  the  Lancashire  Evangelicals  as  a  protest 
against  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  pass  their 
Church  discipline  bill.  Now,  we  are  all  agreed  that 
the  ritual  question  is  important  ;  in  a  sense,  none 
more  so.  But  it  is  not  a  question  which  essentially 
affects  the  political  principles  of  the  two  parties,  and  to 
make  it  the  decisive  issue  in  what  ought  to  be  a 
struggle  between  Radicals  and  Conservatives  shows 
something  worse  than  a  confusion  of  ideas.  Similarly, 
for  a  member  to  resign  his  seat  because  he  cannot 
agree  with  a  teetotal  clique  in  his  constituency  dis- 
covers a  total  lack  of  mental  perspective.  The  most 
recent  and  deplorable  instance  of  particularism  is,  how- 
ever, the  action  of  Mr.  Whiteley,  the  Conservative 
member  for  Stockport,  who  has  declared  his  intention 
of  resigning  his  seat  as  soon  as  the  tithe-rentcharge 
(rating)  bill  becomes  law.  Mr.  Whiteley's  reason  for 
leaving  his  party  is  that  the  Government  has  devoted 
too  large  a  share  of  its  remedial  legislation  to  the 
benefit  of  the  classes  connected  with  land,  and  has 
ignored  the  wants  of  the  class  of  voters  which  he 
represents,  namely,  the  workers  in  the  large  towns. 
If  Mr.  Whiteley  had  read  or  remembered  a  little,  not 
of  ancient,  but  of  very  modern  history,  he  would  be 
aware  that  the  half-century  between  1832  and  1884  has 
been  largely  absorbed,  so  far  as  domestic  legislation 
is  concerned,  by  laws  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  classes  in  towns.  The  Government  has  only 
been  making  up  the  arrears  of  legislation  which  are 
due  to  the  agricultural  classes,  and  which  have 
accumulated  during  the  period  before  the  residential 
franchise  was  extended  to  the  counties.  But  here, 
again,  the  point  is  not  whether  Mr.  Whiteley  is  right 
or  wrong  in  his  contention  that  the  Government  has 
neglected  the  interests  of  the  urban  voters.  The 
deplorable  thing  is  that  any  member  of  Parliament 
should  conceive  his  paramount  duty  to  be  the  protection 
of  a  particular  class  rather  than  of  the  empire  at 
large.  As  Burke  observed,  "A  large  empire  and 
little  minds  go  ill  together."  The  greatest  questions 
for  England  to-day  are  those  of  foreign  and  colonial 
policy,  her  tariffs,  and  her  position  in  new  and  distant 
markets.  The  future  of  our  West  Indian  colonies,  our 
supremacy  in  South  Africa,  our  position  in  Egypt  and 
China,  are  issues  of  vital  moment.  In  face  of  such 
commanding  problems  that  men  should  be  found  to 
fight  elections  on  such  twopenny-halfpenny  questions  as 
the  rates  of  Edinburgh,  the  parson's  tithe,  or  the 
number  of  public-houses  in  a  Yorkshire  parish,  is  a 
symptom  of  decadence,  which  those  who  guide  public 
opinion  should  do  their  utmost  to  repress. 


CLERICAL  POVERTY. 

WE  cannot  say  that  we  think  the  Government  has 
hit  upon  an  ideal  method  of  dealing  with  the 
rating  of  clerical  tithes — to  adopt  a  convenient,  if 
slipshod  phrase.  A  better  plan  in  our  view  would  have 
been  a  fixed  exemption  from  liability  to  rates  propor- 
tioned to  outgoings  peculiar  to  the  clergy.  But 
any  way  it  was  time  something  were  done,  and  though 
the  "injustice"  may  in  some  quarters  have  been  some- 
what exaggerated,  still  we  cannot  see  how  any  fair 
minded  person  can  dispute  the  hardship  of  the  present 
system.  The  tithe-rentcharge  has  shared  to  the  full 
the  depreciation  of  agricultural  property  ;  it  has  not 
shared  in  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  other  property 
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from  some  at  least  of  the  expenditure  from  rates  ;  it  has 
generally  been  more  highly  assessed  :  finally,  it  has 
been  in  fact  though  not  in  law  a  stipend,  the  professional 
income  of  the  clergy,  and  as  such  it  belongs  to  a  class  of 
property  which  is  not,  with  this  single  exception,  sub- 
ject to  rates.  From  these  circumstances  and  others  which 
we  do  not  here  enumerate  there  has  arisen  to  the  tithe- 
holding  clergy  a  very  considerable  hardship,  which  the 
Legislature  may  very  properly  be  invited  to  remove. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  economic  development  of 
the  country  during  the  last  half-century  has  altered  the 
relative  importance  of  agricultural  incomes  in  the 
general  scheme  of  national  wealth — the  incidence  of 
taxation  is  still  very  unequal — and  a  rearrangement  on 
the  basis  of  actual  conditions  would,  on  many  grounds, 
be  welcome.  The  partial  treatment  of  the  question 
tends  to  obscure  its  principles,  and  gives  an  unfortunate 
plausibility  to  the  accusation  that  Parliament  is  sub- 
sidising classes  and  interests  rather  than  rectifying  the 
defects  of  a  national  system.  The  Government  plead 
the  necessity  under  which  legislation  has  to  be  passed 
through  Parliament,  and  we  perforce  accept  the  plea. 
The  little  remedial  measure  now  under  discussion  has 
^its  apology  in  the  admitted  necessity  of  restoring  the 
balance  between  the  diminishing  prosperity  of  the 
country  and  the  quickly  increasing  wealth  of  the  urban 
communities. 

Incidentally  attention  has  been  directed  once  more 
'to  the  poverty  of  the  English  clergy.  Twenty-four 
years  ago  the  tithe-rentcharge  was  worth  j£i  12  15s.  6\d. 
'per  cent.  :  it  has  continuously  declined  until  in  the 
present  year  its  value  stands  at  no  more  than 
^"68  2s.  /\\d.  At  par  value  the  tithe-rentcharge  owned 
by  parochial  incumbents  amounts  to  £2, 412, 708  gs.  iil,d. : 
at  present  value  it  is  worth  little  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half :  and  this  is  a  gross  value,  subject  to 
lumerous  and  heavy  deductions  on  account  of  taxes, 
'ates,  mortgages,  repairs,  cost  of  collecting-.  "  Crock- 
ford  "  asserts  that  the  average  net  income  of  the  rural 
senefices  does  not  exceed  ^130  :  and  points  out  that 
;ven  this  pittance  is  only  payable  after  a  delay  of  many 
nonths.  The  severity  of  clerical  distress  is  concealed 
rom  public  notice  partly  by  the  large  private  means  of 
nany  incumbents,  partly  by  the  tradition,  kept  alive  by 
political  opponents,  of  ecclesiastical  wealth,  partly  by 
:he  amazing  and  admirable  reticence  of  the  clergy 
hemselves  ;  but  the  fact  is  becoming  too  grave  for 
:oncealment  :  even  the  advocates  of  Disendowment 
lave  been  forced  to  change  their  tone  ;  and  we  are  now 
becoming  familiar  with  the  grotesque  combination  of 
iroposals  for  confiscating  Church  property  and  a  lavish 
;ympathy  with  clerical  poverty. 

There,  are,  perhaps,  some  persons  who  affect  to 
egard  the  distress  of  the  clergy  with  equanimity.  Is 
lot  poverty  the  proper  attribute  of  an  apostolic  ministry  ? 
kVill  not  religion  ultimately  be  strengthened  by  the 
>rocess  which,  however  sharp,  recalls  the  Church  to 
'rimitive  simplicity?  To  such  suggestions  we  are  dis- 
osed  to  attach  little  value  :  they  are  at  best  quixotic  : 
hey  are  often  merely  rhetorical  :  they  are  sometimes 
ishonest.  No  one  proposes  that  the  clergy  shall  be 
wealthy  :  no  one  desires  that  their  lives  should  be  other 
han  simple,  laborious,  and  devout :  the  question  really 
i  whether  a  poor  clergy  is  on  the  whole  likely  to  be 
piritually  efficient.  In  discussing  that  question  certain 
.ssumptions  must  be  made.  In  England  we  are,  for 
ood  or  evil,  committed  to  a  married  clergy,  and  that 
leans,  inevitably,  an  hereditary  clergy,  a  clerical  caste 
1  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  The  extreme  poverty 
f  our  clergy  not  only  inflicts  on  them  the  distracting 
nxieties  which  attach  necessarily  to  indigence,  but  also 
ompromises  and  lowers  the  quality  of  the  whole  clerical 
rder.  The  vicarages  and  rectories  are  not  only  the 
^;sidences  of  the  working  clergy,  they  are  also  the 
purees  and,  in  some  sense,  the  training  ground 
f  the  clergy  of  the  future.  It  is  sometimes  re- 
retted,  and  with  reason,  that  the  social  quality  of 
rdination  candidates  tends  steadily  to  deteriorate,  but 
is  not  perhaps  sufficiently  remembered  that  the  most 
:nous  disadvantage  of  recruiting  from  the  humbler 
:  :ctions  of  society  is  the  lowering  of  the  educational 
ftandard  of  the  clergy.  Men  of  humble  origin  may  be, 
id  in  Christian  history  constantly  have    been,  the 


this  has  been  the  case  when  either  by  judicious  patron- 
age, or  through  the  aid  of  endowments,  these  men  have 
been  educated.  Obscurity  is  only  then  mischievous 
when  it  means  also  vulgarity  and  ignorance  :  and  this, 
as  matters  now  stand  with  us,  is  too  often  the  case. 
The  chief  recruiting-ground  for  Holy  Orders  is  the 
clerical  profession  :  when  that  profession  is  stricken 
with  penury,  then  it  not  only  yields  fewer  recruits  to  the 
Ministry,  but  its  recruits  are  inferior  in  quality. 

The  direct  effect  of  poverty  on  clerical  work  is  bad  in 
two  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  the  straitened  clergyman 
is  for  ever  burdened  by  cruel  and  petty  anxieties  :  he 
carries  into  his  ministrations  a  dejected  demeanour  and 
a  distracted  mind :  his  intellectual  interests  perish 
before  his  material  worries.  He  buys  no  books  :  he 
joins  no  societies  :  he  reads  no  journals.  Almost 
inevitably  he  sinks  into  a  dull  routine  from  which  the 
light  and  life  of  spontaneity  have  perished.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  independence  is  curtailed  and  com- 
promised. He  is  sometimes  reduced  to  accepting  loans 
which  are  gifts,  and  hospitalities  which  are  charities 
from  his  parishioners.  He  stands  towards  them  in  a 
position  the  least  favourable  in  the  world  for  the 
courageous  performance  of  pastoral  duty.  He  is  the 
object  of  popular  pity  rather  than  respect.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  even  a  recognised  and  well-organised 
"  voluntary  "  system  affects  badly  the  spiritual  efficiency 
of  the  clergy — this  is  still  more  the  case  when  the 
system  is  neither  recognised  nor  well  organised. 

There  is  yet  another  consideration  of  no  small  import- 
ance. The  poverty  of  the  benefices  is  bringing  back 
under  new  forms,  and  without  the  criminal  incidents,  the 
ecclesiastical  calamity  of  simony.  Patrons,  even  epi- 
scopal patrons,  have  to  insist  primarily  on  the  possession 
of  a  private  income  as  a  qualification  for  promotion  to 
livings,  of  which  the  financial  insufficiency  gives  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  spiritual  importance.  Money 
counts  for  much  in  appointments,  and  will  count  for 
more,  unless  the  extremely  improbable  contingency 
happen  of  a  generous  re-endowment  of  the  poor  bene- 
fices. Clergymen  promoted  in  this  way  hold  a  position 
towards  patrons,  bishops,  and  parishioners  which  is  not 
favourable  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  It  would  be 
possible  to  construct  a  very  strong  case  against  clerical 
poverty  from  the  indirect  mischiefs  which  arise  thence 
to  spiritual  efficiency  and  ecclesiastical  order. 

If  the  question  be  proposed  how  best  to  remedy  this 
formidable  evil,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  answer.  We 
doubt  the  reasonableness,  we  are  positive  as  to  the 
practical  difficulty,  of  accepting  the  present  distribution 
of  church  revenues  as  a  basis  for  action.  There  are 
hundreds  of  small  hamlets  which  might  with  advantage 
to  the  Church  and  the  nation  lose  their  independent 
status  as  parishes,  and  be  merged  in  larger  units.  The 
amalgamated  pittances  might  suffice  to  provide  a 
sufficient  income  for  the  clergy  charged  with  their 
pastoral  oversight.  Here,  however,  we  have  to  reckon 
with  the  difficulty  attaching  to  the  multiplication  of 
clergy  at  once  married  and  unbeneficed,  and  with  the 
intractable  local  prejudices  which  have  hitherto  defeated 
all  considerable  schemes  of  parochial  amalgamation. 
The  problem  is  complex  as  well  as  urgent :  and  it  is, 
therefore,  no  mean  advantage  that  the  mind  of  the 
Church  should  be  directed  in  good  time  towards  its 
solution.  The  discussions  on  the  petty  measure  now 
before  Parliament  will  assist  to  bring  home  to  many 
Churchmen  the  magnitude  and  severity  of  the  hardship 
under  which  the  clergy  are  now  compelled  to  live. 


ROBESPIERRE.* 


•own  and  strength  of  the  hierarchy  :  but  invariably 


A  PERIOD  whose  motives  are  foreign  to  us  and  with 
whose  actions  we  are  acquainted  either  too  super- 
ficially or  through  too  false  a  spirit,  is  becoming  of 
prime  interest  to  modern  Europe,  and  is,  oddly  enough, 
nowhere  more  keenly  followed  than  among  ourselves. 
There  is  a  revival  in  the  study  of  the  French  Revolution 
of  which  Sardou's  play  is  a  symptom  only,  and  there  is 
a  fixity  in  that  revival  which  is,  for  an  English  literary 
movement,  peculiar  :  the  Reform  itself  and  its  chief 

*  "  Robespierre."  A  novel  founded  on  the  play  of  Victorien  Sardou. 
London  :  Pearson.  1899.  "  Robespierre  and  I  he  Red  Terror."  By 
Dr.  Jan  Ten  Brink.    London:  Hutchinson.  1899. 
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men  are  being  described  with  increasing  detail,  they  are 
presented  even  with  a  certain  accuracy,  and  in  the  case 
of  at  least  one  writer— Mr.  Morse  Stephens-the  period 
has  a  specialist  who,  in  spite  of  certain  difficulties 
present  in  his  method,  may  worthily  rank  with  the 
Continental  authorities. 

It  would  be  too  long  a  task  to  attempt  a  determina- 
tion of  why  this  revival  should  have  occurred.  The 
recent  triumph  of  the  Republican  principles  in  France, 
their    svstematic   and   even    combative  introduction 
throughout  the  French  education  of  the  last  tvyenty 
yearsf  have  had  much  to  do  with  it.    The  fact  that  a 
Period  so  near  to  us  and  containing  so  much  unexplored 
material  lies  ready  to  hand,  well  suited  to  our  modern 
method  ;  the  historical  sense,  from  which  we  cannot 
escape,  that  we  are  at  this  moment  upon  the  eve  of 
events  which  will  complete  or  destroy  the  effects  of  that 
time  •  the  present  necessity  for  some  enthusiasm  and 
for  some  conviction,  even  if  they  be  but  spectacular- 
all  these  causes  doubtless  enter  into  the  new  study 
But  there  is  in  connexion  with  the  revival  a  point  ot 
even  more  importance  to  the  historian,  a   dithcu  ty 
whose  solution  is  of  moment  not  only  for  the  particular 
student  of  the  Revolution,  but  for  all  those  who  are 
puzzled  at  the  tendency  of  all  history  to  repose  upon  the 
dramatic  and  to  neglect  proportion.    The  difficulty  is 
this— why  should  Robespierre  have  been  chosen  by 
posterity  to  act  the  hero-villain  of  the  piece  ? 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of  that  inquiry  it  is 
necessary  to  describe,  as  clearly  as  our  materials  allow, 
what  kind  of  man  he  was.    Born  of  a  good  family,  well- 
bred,  drawing  his  culture  from  a  line  of  high  profes- 
sional ancestry  and  accustomed  in  the  first  years  of  his 
life  to  all  those  influences  which  make  up  what  here  we 
call  "a  gentleman,"  Robespierre  retained  and  even 
developed  the  mental  inheritance  which  such  things 
bequeath.    He  was  a  gentleman  at  his  first  entry  into 
the  States-General ;  a  quiet  man,  well  received,  discussed 
in  the  better  houses  of  Versailles.    He  maintained  that 
character  throughout   the   extremes  of  epithet  that 
vitiated  the  Parisian  press  of  '89  and  '90,  he  preserved 
it  intact  in  the  loose  angers  and  amid  the  grotesque 
personalities  which  the  Civil  War  thrust  forward,  and 
to  which  the  frenzy  of  the  invasion  gave  power.  During 
that  last  night  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  when  so  many 
different  men,  from  St.  Just  to  Hennot,  must  have 
noted  the  contrast  of  their  leader,  he  gave  them  all  to 
failure  and  to  the  scaffold  through  his  pedantic  and  well- 
bred  hesitation.    This  character-a  slight  and  colourless 
one-being  once  seized,  it  is  not  difficult  to  add  those 
completing  traits   which   show   us   the  whole  man. 
\dded  to  his  manners  one  would  have  noticed  over- 
learning  in  one  department  only-a  department  more- 
over, to  which  we  now  attach  far  less  value  than  did 
that  generation.    That  he  lacked  sympathy  with  the 
classic's  it  would  be  redundant  to  affirm.    That  he  knew 
them  thoroughly,  pedantically,  as  though  the  teaching 
of  them  had  been  his  occupation,  this  is  the  salient  point 
which  his  speech  and  his  repetitions  continually  em- 
phasise.   It  was  learning  of  the  kind  we  so  continually 
meet  to-day  on  the  historical  rather  than  on  the  classical 
side-  a  vast   acquaintance  with  the  insignificant,  a 
prodigious  memory,  a  childish  pleasure  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  detail,  a  complete  inability  to  apply  his  examples, 
characterised  what  Taine  in  his  elaborate  caricature  has 
called  the  "  cuistre."  . 

But  to  this  partly  completed  picture,  to  this  conception 
of  him  as  the  pedantic  and  careful  scholar,  there  is  a 
third  quality  to   be   added  which  transforms  them  ; 
without  which  we  can  never  comprehend  him,  and  to 
neglect  which  is  to  reduce  his  story  to  chaos.  This 
insufficient  and  well-mannered  man  was  possessed  o 
an  unshakeable  political  conviction    and  that  po  itical 
conviction  coincided  to  a  hair'sbreadth  with  what  had 
been  for  so  long  the  ideal  of  the  articulate  part  ot  the 
French  people.    There  were  two  aspect s  to  that  con- 
viction, the  one  well  known  in  England,  the  other 
less  commonly  presented,  each  tending  to  vitiate  true 
history  if  it  be  presented  alone.    His  faith  on  the  one 
hand  was  narrow,  it  was  inhuman  in  its  hardness,  it  was 
wofully  lacking  in  all  those  contradictions  and  minor 
humilities  which  come  to  fuller  and  saner  men  from  the 
association  with  the  life  of  their  fellows  :  it  was  impotent, 
unpractical,  a  merely  subjective  thing  :  it  could  not  have 


existed  in  the  form  it  took  with  him,  had  he  possessed 
in  the  least  that  "humanity"  which  it  had  been  the 
noble  mission  of  the  earlier  classical  learning  to  produce  : 
in  a  word  it  was  mean. 

But  on  the  other  hand  it  possessed  him  with  so  great 
a  force,  it  was  so  much  the  motive  of  all  he  did,  he 
believed  in  its  truth  so  fully,  and  he  was  so  entirely 
devoted  to  what  he  held  to  be  true,  that  his  faith  made 
up  in  intensity  what  it  lacked  in  largeness.  In  the  little 
books  on  science  we  read  of  a  marvel ;  that  the  stroke 
of  lightning  is  the  action  of  a  very  small  amount  of 
force  acting  at  an  immense  potential  ;  that  shock  is  the 
action  of  a  very  little  thing,  but  for  a  moment  it  fills 
the  sky.  This  should  explain  Robespierre.  Those  who 
had  never  known  but  the  one  political  idea,  those  others 
(far  more  numerous)  who  for  the  moment  thought  only 
of  that  one  because  it  was— for  the  moment  again— 
of  such  supreme  importance  ;  both  sections  of  the 
republican  mass  saw  in  him  the  intensity  of  conviction 
which  they  were  seeking.  t 

In  such  a  view,  we  think,  lies  the  explanation  ot  that 
strange  career.    He  was  utterly  un-French,  he  was  not 
(save'where  his  mere  conviction  was  touched)  a  brave 
man,  he  repeated  a  maxim  where  his  fellow-countrymen 
would  tend  rather  to  argue  out  a  thesis,  he  had  the 
small  nervousness  that  should  repel  rather  than  attract 
an  audience  ;  his  speeches,  well  written,  dull  and  over 
long,  were  the  last  to  have  captured,  at  any  other 
moment,  the  opinion  of  Paris.    That  he  took  a  place 
so  much  greater  than  his  due  lies  only  in  this,  that 
where  such  and  such  a  man  had  entered  the  Revolution 
with  a  mixture  of  human  motives,  was  capable  therefore 
of  laughter,  of  weariness,  of  doubt,  ultimately  of  reaction 
itself  he  with  a  fixity  of  idea  that  bordered  closely  on 
disease  reiterated,  became  the  symbol  of,  Rousseau. 
The  things  he  so  continually  and  consistently  preached 
were  the  mere  dry  bones  of  the  Republic  (and  a  grossly 
imperfect  skeleton  at  that),  but  here  alone  in  this  one  man 
they  were  always  to  be  found  unchanged.   Hence,  partly 
in  spite  of  himself,  he  gathered  the  weight  first  of  respon- 
sibility for  all  that  the  Committee  might  do  and  later  ot 
so  much  exaggerated  tradition. 

Of  the  two  books  which  have  suggested  this  sketch 
of  the  man,  one  (Sardou's  "  Robespierre")  is  frankly  a 
novel  of  the  moment,  based  upon  a  thoroughly  un- 
historical  play  ;  following,  that  is,  a  story  which  is 
powerful  only  when  it  is  told  in  a  few  hours  by  living 
men.    So  far  as  a  presentation  of  Robespierre  is  cc 
cerned  it  fails,  so  far  as  a  companion  to  the  play  m 
be  needed  it   succeeds.     The   second   (Dr.  Brink 
«  Robespierre  ")  is  history,  but  it  is  history  written  on 
the  more  accessible  materials  alone  and  uncorrected  by 
any  later  research  ;  hence  it  contains  the  minor  errors 
that  luckily  cannot  disturb  a  general  reader. 


AL  FRESCO. 


If.  ENSINGTON  GARDENS  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
and   pleasantest   places  in  the  world,  and  the 
custom  of  providing  tea  there  is  the  most  inteU.gent 
innovation  that  London  has  known  for  an  age  People 
flock  there  in  daily  increasing  numbers  till  the  little 
enclosure  has  all  the   gaiety  and   movement   of  an 
assembly  without  the  noise  and  heat  of  a  gathering 
indoors.    Gradually  the  Briton  is  shaking  off  his  pre 
indices,  and  among  the  nearly  defunct  may  be  counted 
his  dislike  to  be  seen  eating  in  public.  Restaurants 
have  multiplied  and  grown  more  attractive;  ladies  gc 
to  them,  as  their  grandmothers  or  even  their  mother 
never  thought  of  doing,  and  brighten  up  the  tables  w.tl 
gay  colour.    The  typical  British  eat.ng-house-that 
the  only  proper  name  for  it-survives  only  in  the  City 
a  spot  whereP  everything  is  "  larded  with  the  steam  d 
thirty  thousand  dinners,"  where  the.  atmosphere  is 
meal I  in  itself,  and  where  gentlemen  mitigate  the  public* 
of  their  performance  by  retiring  into  high-backed  pewj 
On  a  frosty  day  in  December,  when  appetite  is  brisk 
these  place's  are  snug  enough,  but  with  the ,  thermc 
meter  where  it  stands  now,  starvation  would  be  pre] 
ferable.     There   are  plenty  of  newer  dining  haun 
spacious  enough  in  all  conscience  but  which  of  the, 
can  compare  with  the  luxury  of  a  table  under  the  gree 
trees  and  a  look  out  over  the  Serpentine?    We  hav 
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not  yet  attained  to  the  civilisation  of  our  neighbours  on 
the  Continent  who  never  miss  a  chance  to  spread  the 
cloth  out  of  doors.  It  is  true  the  possibilities  are 
limited  in  London  where  the  pavements  are  narrow,  and 
there  are  few  restaurants  indeed  which  could  set  tables 
under  their  awnings  ;  but  the  possibilities,  where  they 
exist,  are  not  turned  to  account.  Why  should  not  the 
restaurant  in  Kensington  Gardens  be  given  leave  to 
serve  dinners  ?  This  would  perhaps  involve  keeping  a 
gate  into  the  Gardens  open  some  little  time  longer  than  is 
at  present  permitted,  but  only  for  the  exit  of  the  guests, 
and  with  decent  catering  it  would  be  the  pleasantest 
place  in  London  to  dine  at. 

Of  course,  if  one  suggests  a  scheme  of  this  kind 
people  cry  out  upon  the  climate.  But  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  between  May  and  September  on  an  average  half 
the  days  in  London  are  days  when  it  would  be  pleasanter 
to  lunch  or  to  dine  out  of  doors  ;  and  it  is  a  luxury  which 
the  Londoner  finds  practically  denied  him.  The  ordinary 
Frenchman's  idea  of  a  holiday  is  to  go  by  train  or  drive 
a  little  way  beyond  the  suburbs  and  spend  the  day  in  an 
arbour  ;  and  every  little  cabaret  has  its  store  of  cheap 
and  portable  little  tables  which  can  be  set  wherever 
there  is  a  patch  of  shade  in  summer  or  of  sun  in  autumn. 
But  around  London  you  may  go  where  you  please  and 
you  will  scarcely  anywhere  find  this  simple  attraction. 
Last  September  when  the  thermometer  stood  some- 
where about  ninety  in  the  shade  it  seemed  an  obvious 
thing  to  go  down  by  steamer  to  Greenwich  and  lunch 
at  the  Ship,  which  has  a  lawn  of  its  own  reaching  out 
towards  the  river.  But  no  sort  of  entreaty  would 
induce  the  waiters  to  give  one  a  table  out  of  doors, 
though  in  that  weather  a  pottage  of  herbs  or  a  sand- 
wich under  the  sky  would  have  been  better  than  four 
kinds  of  whitebait  in  a  room  where,  as  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips  remarks  in  one  of  his  cheerful  moments, 

"The  infirm  and  evil  fly  in  vain 

Was  crawling  up  the  window  pane." 

At  the  Zoo,  where  scores  of  people  lunch  daily  in  fine 
weather,  there  are  indeed  half  a  dozen  small  tables  under 
a  verandah,  but  three-fourths  of  the  guests  are  obliged 
to  feed  indoors  in  another  of  these  fly-blown  saloons. 
Tea  is  served  out  of  doors  on  small  tables,  and 
why  not  lunch  passes  all  understanding.  At  least, 
it  ought  to  ;  but  in  point  of  fact  the  reason  is 
obvious  :  it  is  the  stupid  conservatism  of  the  British 
public  and  the  British  hotel  manager.  Another  minor 
reason  is  the  inevitable  habit  of  English  people 
to.  take  their  meals  at  a  hand  gallop,  which 
makes  them  expect  to  be  waited  on  conformably 
to  that  usage,  and  it  is  quicker  to  dine  in  a  room. 
French  people  will  sit  down  under  a  clump  of  trees 
outside  a  little  country  hotel  in  Normandy  on  rickety 
benches  round  a  rickety  table,  and  spend  an  hour  and 
a  half  very  comfortably  over  their  dejeuner.  Fretting 
and  sweating  Englishmen  turn  up  on  their  bicycles, 
keep  themselves  in  a  healthy  heat  by  bellowing  for  the 
waiter,  and  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  are  off  again. 

Still  there  are  always  plenty  of  folks  who  like  to  loaf  over 
their  meals  :  and  eating  and  drinking,  always  pleasant, 
are  never  so  entirely  pleasant  as  out  of  doors  on  a  fine 
day.  The  feeling  of  air  about  one  reconciles  us  even  to 
the  arduous  joys  of  a  picnic  where  eating  must  be 
accomplished  in  unwonted  and  uncomfortable  atti- 
tudes, or  perhaps  seated  on  an  unsympathetic  stone. 
And  if  innkeepers  would  only  be  advised  by  us,  they 
might  double  their  custom.  For  instance  on  the  river 
a  lunch  basket  is  often  a  bore  ;  but  none  of  the  pretty 
little  inns  like  the  Barleymow  at  Clifton  Hampden  has 
had  the  wisdom  to  provide  the  very  inexpensive  appa- 
ratus necessary  for  feeding  people  out-of-doors,  so  that 
we  all  lunch  off  our  own  resources  in  back  waters. 
There  is  no  news  that  spreads  so  quickly,  nothing  that 
people  are  so  anxious  to  communicate  (except  the  wisely 
selfish  ones)  as  the  fame  of  a  pleasant  place  to  dine  or 
lunch  at.  The  innkeeper  or  hotel  manager  who  lays  to 
heart  the  wisdom  contained  in  this  article  will  assuredly 
have  his  reward.  The  great  and  good  man  (an  un- 
known benefactor)  who  instituted  tea  in  Kensington 
Gardens  should  continue  his  work  and  agitate  for  dinners 
also ;  cold  lunch  might  be  taken  as  a  stage  easily 
attainable  on  the  way.  A  more  grandiose  scheme  was 
once  suggested  to  us  which  showed  a  truly  poetic  imagi- 


nation. Somewhere  on  the  top  of  the  Hotel  Cecil  and 
the  Savoy  there  must  be  flat  spaces.  Why  not  cover 
these  in  with  an  awning,  put  tables  there,  bring  people 
up  in  lifts  and  let  them  dine  under  the  stars  if  they 
choose,  with  the  spectacle  of  the  lamp-lit  Thames  flowing 
under  them  and  all  the  smother  and  heat  of  London  only 
perceived  as  a  background  to  this  Epicurean  heaven  ? 
Already  the  courtyard  has  its  chairs.  Why  not,  as 
Browning  puts  it  somewhere,  "repeat  a  stroke  and 
gain — the  skies  "  ? 


THE   ART  WORKERS'  MASQUE: 
FROM  TWO  POINTS  OF"  VIEW. 
I. — As  Art. 

THE  Art  Workers  have  put  their  masque  together 
very  much  as  they  think  buildings  should  be 
designed,  each  man  contriving  a  little  episode  and 
leaving  the  Unexpected  to  edit  the  whole.  It  would  be 
absurd  in  such  a  case  to  criticise  the  whole  severely, 
and  certainly  a  masque,  regarded  as  a  fancy  dress  ball 
a  little  organised,  is  the  kind  of  entertainment  most 
easily  carried  out  on  these  principles.  The  general 
scheme  is  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  arrangement  of  the  fairy 
tale  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  with  an  allegory  of  London 
redeemed,  and  into  dressing  the  parts  for  this,  for  the 
procession  of  Fair  Cities,  and  so  forth,  the  members 
have  thrown  themselves  with  great  gusto,  and  with 
many  degrees  of  success.  Out  of  a  "  patchwork,"  as 
they  call  it,  which  must  have  given  them  great  fun  as 
well  as  hard  work  to  produce,  I  will  single  the  features 
that  looked  best  at  the  Guildhall. 

Two  features  lifted  the  whole  affair  out  of  the  region 
of  nursery  dumb  crambo.  These  were  the  stage  of 
Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  and  the  music  of  Mr.  Malcolm 
Lawson.  The  first  made  a  sort  of  unity  for  the  patch- 
work of  the  piece,  presenting  an  architectural  setting 
very  imposing  and  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  thus  holding 
the  spectacle  together.  Filled  by  the  music  of  Mr. 
Lawson,  this  scene  set  the  mind's  stage  to  a  mood  of 
lazy  reverie,  and  the  people  drifted  out  and  in  like 
gaily  dressed  figures  in  the  porch  of  a  church  while 
singing  is  heard  within.  When  the  figures  spouted 
inaudible  verse  it  was  rather  a  bore  ;  when  the  verse 
became  audible  matters  were  not  always  improved  ; 
when  they  did  anything  but  lie  down  or  walk  in  pro- 
cession the  mind  was  violently  tugged  from  its  pleasant 
dreaminess  and  forced  to  recognise  the  awkwardness, 
but  while  the  music  drowsed  through  those  night-blue 
arches  and  a  well-invented  figure  passed  the  effect  was 
enchanting. 

Mr.  Wilson,  I  think,  has  found  his  true  art  in  stage 
architecture.  His  architecture,  as  I  have  seen  it  in 
drawings,  is  a  kind  of  dream.  Surfaces  vaster  than 
buildings  with  windows  permit,  towers  hoarier  than  the 
most  time-tormented ;  walls  sea-eaten,  sea-beaten  at 
their  birth,  gripped  and  shrouded  by  carving  like  old 
ivy,  and  touched  in  crevices  of  their  cliff  granite  with 
lichen  work  in  silver  and  moss  work  in  gems— these  I 
guess  would  be  Mr.  Wilson's  first  suggestions  to  a 
client  who  asked  him  for  a  church,  a  town  house  or  a 
shooting-box.  This  romance  of  architecture  is  unlikely 
to  get  free  enough  play  in  actual  commissions  ;  what  an 
admirable  outlet  it  might  have  on  the  stage,  painting 
for  us  all  we  imagine  of  the  grey  arches  of  Camelot  at 
the  opening  of  a  glade  in  Broceliande  !  At  the  Guildhall 
the  stage  is  spanned  by  a  barrel  vault  flanked  on  each 
side  by  colonnades  forming  the  wings  of  the  scene  ;  the 
vault  is  gold-coloured,  and  the  outer  wall,  which 
extends  upwards  from  the  arch  and  wings  unbroken 
but  for  a  silver  sculpture,  is  dark  blue.  Three 
arches  at  the  back  of  the  stage  are  filled  as  far 
down  as  the  capitals  with  a  thick  rusty-gold  lattice 
which  conceals  the  musicians,  and  the  capitals 
are  weedily  sculptured  in  bronze  and  gold  and 
colour.  The  whole  effect  is  of  a  grandiose  dream  under 
Romanesque  portals,  but  the  whole  is  as  simple  as  can 
well  be  with  ornament  in  the  right  place  and  proportion. 
A  curtain  lets  down  to  represent  a  forest  or  lifts  to 
open  up  the  inner  scene  ;  above  the  arches  within  is  a 
painted  cloth,  figure  panels  in  dark  purple  over  a 
tracery  in  green  and  gold.  When  the  scene  was  lit 
within    by  a  greenish  light,  turning  the  outer  blue 
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purple,  the  colour  was  astonishingly  fine.  I  wish  Mr. 
Wilson  had  been  allowed  to  carry  out  the  dressing-  of 
the  whole  piece.  As  it  was  individualism  had  the  same 
result  as  in  ordinary  pantomimes  and  ballets  :  there 
were  so  many  colours  that  there  was  sometimes  no 
colour  at  all  ;  Liberty  fabrics  played  up  to  their  top- 
note  in  a  single  figure,  and  invention  was  expended 
rather  on  details  of  pattern  that  could  not  be  seen  than 
on  any  sort  of  keeping  among  the  tints. 

An  exception  to  this  was  Mr.  Louis  Davis'  Dance 
of  the  Winds  and  Fallen  Leaves.  This  was  a 
charming  idea  very  prettily  carried  out.  A  number  ot 
children  were  dressed  in  the  dull  greens  tawnys  and  reds 
of  fallen  leaves,  and  bigger  children  with  great  horns 
to  their  mouths  blew  them  about  in  a  dance.  A  little 
professional  dancer  at  the  end  unfolded  a  pair  of  butter- 
fly wings,  veined  black  and  orange.  The  scene  might 
have  been  bettered  by  planting  the  four  winds  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  stage,  for  their  action  was  a  little 
awkward,  as  they  chased  and  feigned  to  blow.  With 
music  to  give  the  blast  of  the  winds  in  turn 
the  leaves  might  have  fluttered  between  these 
fixed  points  with  less  of  a  jumble.  A  very  slight  and 
simple  movement  of  the  body  and  dress  in  a  large 
number  of  dancers  is  much  more  effective  than  a  bustle 
that  the  eye  cannot  follow.  But  there  were  the 
makings  of  a  charming  children's  dance  in  this  number. 
Mr.  Dolmetsch  arranged  the  music  for  it,  and  conducted 
his  minstrels  picturesquely  dressed.  He  gave  a  passage 
from  Corelli  and  then  something  like  the  old  Cushion 
Dance  music,  from  his  own  pen,  I  fancy.  I  wish  my 
musical  colleague  had  been  present  to  speak  with 
authority  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Lawson's  setting  of  the 
rest  of  the  piece.  To  my  thinking  he  is  a  charming 
composer  whose  invention  is  too  seldom  drawn  upon, 
and  the  Art  Workers  have  done  a  good  deed  in  setting 
him  to  work.  Unexercised  in  giving  an  account  of 
music  heard  once  only  I  can  only  speak  very  gene- 
rally, but  the  passage  introductory  to  the  scenes, 
the  processional,  the  Hope  and  Fortitude  melody,  the 
Awakening  Song  and  other  numbers  stick  in  my  head 
like  old  songs.  While  Athens  passed  there  was  a 
snatch  of  that  haunting  melody  the  Song  of  the  Sirens 
from  Mr.  Lawson's  Tale  of  Troy  music,  and  S.  Louis 
went  by  to  the  hymn-like  Charmante  Gabrielle. 

It  would  be  a  shame  to  deal  out  praise  and  blame  too 
nicely  to  those  volunteer  actors,  but  a  few  points  may 
be  picked  out  as  lessons  from  this  experiment  for  the 
future.  The  actors  who  knew  their  business  stepped 
well  to  time  in  the  procession,  and  carried  themselves 
with  some  stiffness.  Thus  Miss  May  Morris,  dressed 
in  white,  showed  a  rigid  profile  as  S.  Helena,  and 
passed  like  a  phantom  from  the  tomb.  One  of  the  best 
colour  effects  was  that  of  a  lady  ("  Invention,"  I  think) 
who  acoompanied  the  comic  Arts  and  Crafts  idea  of  an 
artistic  navvy.  A  gown  of  dark  brown  and  black  made 
skin  and  hair  shine  out,  and  in  the  hair  was  the  one 
vivid  note  of  colour,  a  twist  of  green.  In  the  same 
way  Florence's  gown,  a  blue  falling  well  into  the  colour 
of  the  scene,  threw  up  the  bright  spots  of  her  flowers. 
There  were  some  beautiful  patterned  robes,  such  as  that 
of  Paris,  but  it  was  difficult  to  appreciate  details  in  the 
rapid  passage  of  the  actor.  It  thrilled  me  to  discover 
Mr.  Walter  Crane,  rather  overwhelmed  by  Albert 
Di'irer's  wig,  and  to  remember  the  oldest  masque  he 
made  for  us,  King  Luckieboy's  Party.  A  murmur  of 
applause  went  round,  and  our  hearts  said,  Good  luck 
to  you,  whom  the  demons  of  blether  and  the  Educa- 
tional Authorities  and  many  a  wrong  ambition  have 
compassed  about  and  distracted,  but  here  you  are,  inve- 
terately  at  play,  envoy  to  children  from  the  land  of  toy 
beasts  and  the  fairy  isles  !  To  finish  with  these  notes, 
the  Muse  Clio  had  a  good  voice  and  graceful  presence, 
but  made  the  mistake  of  moving  about  restlessly.  She 
ought  to  have  been  stuck  up  on  a  pedestal  almost 
impassive  while  the  pageant  circled  round  her.  Mr. 
Selwyn  Image  made  a  fine  figure  as  Prolocutor,  but  his 
voice  did  not  carry  in  so  large  a  space,  and  the  point  of 
prolocution  is  clearness.  The  Knight,  I  think,  suffered 
from  the  long  tradition  of  a  school  that  has  drawn  him 
without  bones  or  a  third  dimension.  Called  suddenly 
from  the  flat  to  act  in  the  round  he  vainly  tried  to 
articulate  his  conventionally  drawn  limbs,  and  when  the 
dragon,  a  fine  specimen,  c?rn<;  on,  it  evidently  only  saw 


him  in  section  as  a  line.  He  hesitatingly  tickled  one 
or  two  of  its  joints  as  it  went  by,  but  nothing  he  could 
do  attracted  the  slightest  attention  from  this  genial 
worm,  who  was  accordingly  removed  to  be  carved  by  a 
waiter,  off  the  scene.  The  Art  Workers  should  stick 
to  tableaux  vivants. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  shirked  discussion  of 
the  allegoric  meaning  of  this  entertainment.  I  am  sure 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  will  get  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  out  of  it,  but  I  hope  they  will  not  take  the 
moral  too  seriously.  I  should  like  to  see  a  hall  designed 
by  Mr.  Wilson  and  a  chair  by  Mr.  Lethaby  in  the  City 
and  a  number  of  other  things,  but  I  warn  the  Fathers 
against  handing  over  London  too  readily  to  Art  Workers. 
When  one  demon  is  cast  out  there  are  so  many  eager 
to  take  his  place.  The  Art  Workers'  heads  are  full 
of  beautiful  ideas,  but  when  it  comes  to  work  it  is  a 
different  matter.  The  decorations  of  S.  Paul's  are 
the  first  outcome  of  Morris'  preaching.  And  when  we 
cast  an  eye  over  the  illustrations  to  the  published 
text  of  this  masque  we  have  to  confess  that  the 
prevailing  quality  of  the  work  is  more  amateurish 
even  than  the  writing.  The  greater  part  of  the  design 
that  is  now  so  fashionable  is  no  whit  better  than  the 
loudly  abused  stuff  it  has  displaced,  and  it  is  noticeable 
how  few  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  so  ready  to  design 
a  new  London  are  able  to  draw.  "  Pheidaeus,"  as  he  is 
called  in  these  pages,  would  have  been  a  good  deal 
puzzled  by  the  things  said  and  done  in  his  name.  Just 
as  a  vague  poeticalness  and  love  of  old  verse  does  not 
make  the  authors  of  this  piece  poets,  so  a  wistful  eye 
on  ancient  art  and  even  a  pretty  fancy  do  not  alone 
make  a  designer.  The  better  men  in  the  Guild  know 
this  as  well  as  I  do,  but  the  frothier  spirits  are  very 
much  in  evidence.  D.  S.  M. 


II. — As  Drama. 

I HAVE  not  the  pleasure  of  counting  myself  a  great 
admirer  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell's  prose-style,  nor  of 
his  method  in  criticism,  nor  of  his  manners.  Unluckily, 
the  first  intimation  that  there  was  to  be  a  Masque  at  the 
Guildhall  came  to  me  in  the  semi-official  form  of  a 
more  than  usually  blustrous  article  by  Mr.  Pennell. 
The  Masque,  it  seemed,  was  going  to  be  the  Greatest 
Show  on  Earth.  Creation  was  going  to  be  licked.  We 
were  all  going  to  be  made  to  sit  up,  you  bet  !  I  winced, 
not  being  a  betting  man.  Beauty  on  turtleback  is  well 
enough.  But  Beauty  under  the  wing  of  the  spread-eagle 
.  .  .  I  found  myself  hoping  that  the  Masque  would  be 
a  failure.  That  was  unreasonable  of  me,  of  course,  and 
not  generous.  After  all,  the  members  of  the  Art 
Workers'  Guild,  quiet  and  modest,  were  going  to  do 
their  best,  and  they  had  not  (I  suppose)  dictated  nor 
even  passed  the  proofs  of  Mr.  Pennell's  article.  And 
yet — so  wide  are  the  eagle's  wings — it  was  in  a  hostile 
spirit  that  I  went,  last  Tuesday,  to  the  Guildhall. 

Nor  did  what  I  found  there  seem  like  to  cure  me  of  my 
ill-will.  On  a  cavernous  and  fitfully-lit  stage,  the 
mummers  were  sometimes  almost  invisible  to  me. 
However,  I  saw  "D.  S.  M."  in  the  audience,  and, 
assuming  that  he  was  come  to  bear  the  burden  of 
visual  criticism,  I  did  not  strain  my  eyes,  and  con- 
tented myself  with  listening  to  what  the  mummers  said 
or  sang.  Alas !  they  were  seldom  audible.  Mr. 
Selwyn  Image  (whose  name  we  all  covet)  was  the 
Prolocutor,  and  it  was  he  who  had  to  recite  most 
of  the  text.  He  comported  himself  in  a  dignified  and 
scholarly  way,  but  was  not  very  audible.  His  voice 
drifted  out  in  a  staid,  archidiaconal  monotone  and 
persistently  lost  itself  somewhere  in  the  defective 
acoustics  of  the  hall  or  (as  it  seemed  to  my  stricken 
senses)  cathedral.  To  banish  the  illusion  of  Evensong, 
I  opened  my  book  of  the  words,  briskly,  found  the 
place  and  followed  the  poetry  with  my  eyes.  It  was  not 
good  poetry.  The  only  good  verses  in  the  book  were 
those  signed  by  Mr.  Image  himself.  The  rest  were 
all  in  the  way  of  doggerel.  Those  in  which  were  de- 
scribed the  several  demons  besetting  London  were 
atrociously  stupid  and  ill-done.  Perhaps  because  they 
contained  many  allusions  which  would  have  pained  the 
civic  mind,  they  were,  I  am  glad  to  say,  omitted. 
Personally,  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  topical 
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allusions  in  a  Masque.    The  contrivers  of  this  Masque 
aimed  not  at  a  mere  antiquarian  revival,  but  at  an 
adaptation  of  an  old  form  to  modern  notions.     By  all 
means  let  there  be  modern  satire  in  such  work.  But 
let  it  be  good  satire,  and  not  such  sorry  twaddle  as  was 
omitted  the  other  night.     I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
would  have  been  wise  to  entrust  the  task  of  -writing  the 
Masque  to  persons  outside  the  Guild.    Poetry  is  surely 
an  important  point  in  a  Masque,  and  one  Image  does 
not  make  a  singing-nest.     If  the  poetry  for  this  Masque 
had  been  good,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  the  more 
charming  for  the  fact  that  it  was  turned  out  (so  to 
speak)  on  the  premises.     But  that  it  was  so  turned 
out   affords    one    scant    consolation    for    the  bad- 
ness of  its  actual  quality.    The  pity  is  all  the  greater 
because  the  main   scheme  of  this  Masque  is  quite 
attractive  and  deserved  poetical  treatment.     The  long 
sleep  of  Fayremonde,  Spirit  of  Beauty,  under  the 
power  of  an  evil  dragon  ;  her  dream  of  the  Seven  Fair 
Cities  ;  the  coming  of  the  knight,  Trueheart,  and  his 
killing  of  the  dragon  ;  the  awakening  of  Fayremonde  ; 
the  saving  of  the  hapless  maid,   London,  from  the 
demons   of  ugliness  and  corruption,    and   her  final 
admission  to  the  hierarchy  of  fair   cities — all  these 
things    are,    as    Mr.    Florimel    would    have  said, 
"not    unworthy   of   the    Muse."     Had    they  been 
treated  by  poets,  instead  of  by  craftsmen,  who  knows 
but  that  they  would  have  touched  the  hearts  and  stung 
the  consciences  of  those  County  Councils,  Vestries  and 
Boards  of  Works  for  which  Mr.  Walter  Crane  intended 
them  as  "a  hint"?    Mr.    Crane  has  described  this 
Masque  as  "an  endeavour  to  bring  before  the  official 
and  general  public  the  necessity  for  art  in  all  relations 
of  life,  especially  in  civic  life."     For  my  own  part, 
I  have   never  regarded  art   as   a  necessity,    nor  do 
I  quite  understand  why  anyone   should   consider  it 
more  of  a  necessity  in  civic  than  in  any  other  kind  of  life. 
I  am,  moreover,  quite  sure  that,  even  if  this  Masque 
had  been  of  such  invasive  power  as  to  penetrate  the 
hard  hearts  of  the  English  people  and  to  force  all  the 
Aldermen  and  Vestrymen  to  their  knees,  and  to  make 
everyone  cry  aloud  for  beauty,  we  should  be  not  one 
inch  the  nearer  to  the  haven  where  Mr.  Crane  would 
have    us    be.     Mr.    Crane  has  always   kept  a  san- 
guine eye  on  the  future,  dreaming  of  a  time  when  all  the 
streets  will  be  white  ;  when  the  British  workman  will  be 
a  handsome  youth  with  long  hair,  attired  in  doublet 
and    trunk-hose,    and    carrying    a   really  well-made 
pickaxe  across  his  shoulder  ;  when  the  factory  girl  will 
go  forth  to  her  work  in  Grecian  draperies  covered  with 
patterns  of  Mr.  Crane's  own  design.    This  desirable 
1  state  of  things  is  to  be  attained,  I  understand,  through 
Socialism,  through  the  gradual  education  and  enrich- 
ment of  the  people.    I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Crane  that 
he  is  on  a  wrong  tack.    The  more  power  we  give  to  the 
people,  the  further  will  beauty  recede  from  us.  Beautiful 
cities  have  been  created  by  tasteful  tyrants  ;  but  they 
(  have  never  been  created  by  the  mob,  for  the  mob  never 
has  cared  for  beauty.    I  am  not  sure  that,  in  these 
days  when  Invention  (which,  in  the  Masque,  is  repre- 
sented as  one  of  beauty's  saviours)  has  made  railways, 
bicycles,  sky-signs,  omnibuses  and  factory  chimneys  a 
'  necessity   in   men's   lives,  a   really  beautiful  city  is 
at  all  possible.     Even  a  tyrant  would  not  be  able 
I  to  rid  London  of  the  fell  mischief  worked  by  Inven- 
tion.     But   the   idea  of  London   ever   being  helped 
[  towards  beauty  by  or  through  the  people  of  London 
is  really  too  ridiculous  a  chimera,  and  Mr.  Crane  should 
cease  to  entertain  it.    The  English  people,  as  being  the 
i1  most  utilitarian  in  the  world,  is  even  more  incapable  than 
I  any  other  people  of  understanding  or  caring  about  beauty. 
'  What  has  been  the  result  of  that  aesthetic  movement 
j  which,  in  1880,  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  abolish- 
i  ing  reps  and  mahogany,  and  of  extending  beauty  to  the 
I  mob?    The  walls  of  sitting-rooms  are  plastered  with 
t  horrid  little  fans,  horrid  little  saucers,  and  horrid  little 
pieces  of  "art-cretonne."    Imitation  Dutch  milking- 
'.  pails  are  used  as  coal-scuttles,  and  an  imitation  Dutch 
i  milking-stool  is  offered  you  instead  of  a  chair.   These  are 
I  the_  only  results  of  that  artistic  renaissance.   They  are 
j  typical  of  what  must  always  happen  when  artists  are  so 
Toolish  as  to  try  to  catch,  and  so  unlucky  as  to  succeed 
lin  catching,  the  ear  of  the  English  people.    Let  Mr. 
Crane  and  his  friends  give  up  their  idea  of  making 


London  and  its  inhabitants  beautiful.  Let  them  realise 
that  under  the  modern  conditions  of  trade  and  science 
London  is  bound  to  become  uglier  and  uglier.  And 
let  them  realise  that  in  the  ever-increasing  ugliness 
of  life  the  artist  will  find  an  ever-stronger  incentive  to 
devote  himself  to  his  own  beautiful  works.  When  next 
they  write  a  Masque,  let  its  theme  be  that  beauty  must 
be  content  to  be  not  popular. 

However,  the  Masque  itself  is  more  important  than 
its  contrivers'  ulterior  purpose.  The  story,  as  I  have 
said,  is  pretty.  Had  it  been  well  written,  well  spoken 
and  well  stage-managed,  I  should  have  enjoyed  it  very 
much  indeed.  As  it  was,  it  bored  me  very  much  indeed, 
and  filled  me  with  resentment  of  the  long  distance  I  had 
come  to  see  it.  Not  until  the  end  of  the  evening,  when 
all  the  mummers  passed,  in  slow  procession  and  to  the 
tune  of  an  agreeable  march,  twice  round  the  hall,  did 
I  feel  any  emotion  of  pleasure.  As  the  procession 
passed  me,  I  was  able  to  see  well  the  costumes  of  all 
the  mummers,  the  accoutrements  they  bore,  and 
the  symbols  and  the  devices.  All  these  things  seemed 
to  me  charming — but  that,  by-the-bye,  is  for  "  D.  S.  M." 
to  say.  The  sight  of  the  mummers  at  close  quarters 
inclined  me  kindly  to  them,  and  made  me  feel  a  brute 
for  having  scorned  their  efforts.  After  all,  in  every 
amateur  performance,  the  appeal  is  ad  misericordiam. 
But  in  most  cases  the  appeal  is  made  in  vain  : 
our  pity  is  not  roused.  We  do  not  realise  that 
the  performers  on  the  stage  are  human  beings  like 
ourselves,  doing  their  best  to  amuse  us,  but  regard 
them,  rather,  as  malignant  apes,  bent  on  boring 
us  with  unmeaning  antics.  I  wish  that  at  the  close 
of  every  performance  of  amateur  theatricals  the 
players  might,  for  their  own  sakes,  be  allowed  to 
circulate,  as  at  the  close  of  this  Masque,  among  their 
audience.  Seen  closely  and  on  our  own  level,  they 
would  be  revealed  as  well-meaning,  wistful  men  and 
women,  and  so  would  there  be  for  them  a  happy  dis- 
pulsion  of  all  our  sulks.  Yes,  this  procession  quite 
disarmed  me,  and  my  heart  went  out  to  all  who  were  in 
it — to  the  little  children,  and  to  every  maiden  and 
bearded  man.  They  were  all  so  much  in  earnest,  and 
had  tried  so  hard,  besides  being  so  beautifully  dressed 
up.  I  remembered  that  I  myself  might,  if  I  had  been 
asked,  have  been  one  of  them.  And  I  wished  that 
their  Masque  had  seemed  better  to  me  ; 

KOt  yap  sfiol  rooQ  iffrlv  Eroiciyxos,  <iv8s  fioi  ovtco 
dvfios  il  l  (TTijdtcrai  cr(S»'/pfos,  dA\'  iktiijxwv. 

Max. 

P.S.  M.  Coquelin  is  playing  in  "Cyrano"  at  the 
Adelphi.  But  I  said  last  year  all  I  have  to  say  about 
his  performance  and  about  "  Cyrano,"  that  brilliant 
play.  * 


CONCERNING  ENGLISH  SONGS. 

WE  are  a  nation  of  singers  with  no  songs  to  sing. 
We  pride  ourselves  on  being  singers,  on  the 
numerical  strength  of  our  choral  bodies  ;  we  have 
choral  societies  each  consisting  of  more  than  a  thousand 
"  picked  voices."  Yet  when  we  inquire  as  to  what 
music  these  highly  trained  artists  perform  for  their  own 
and  their  friends'  delectation  in  their  happy  homes,  we 
are  reluctantly  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  they  chant, 
as  solos,  the  treble,  alto,  tenor  or  bass  parts  of  the 
"Messiah"  or  "Elijah"  or  of  the  latest  festival 
novelties,  to  the  inadequate  accompaniment  of  the 
household  piano  manipulated  by  the  household  pianist. 
If  this  conclusion  be  incorrect,  then  we  must  believe 
one  of  two  quite  unbelievable  things.  Either  our  boasted 
choral  singers  sing  nothing  in  their  domestic  privacy 
or  they  sing  the  ballads  poured  forth  day  and 
night  by  the  most  eminent  manufacturers.  Now, 
can  one  believe  that  the  person  who  revels  in 
Handel  or  Mendelssohn,  or  even  in  the  latest  festival 
novelties,  once  a  week  for  an  hour  on  rehearsal  night, 
would  be  guilty  of  touching  the  works  of  the  eminent 
ballad  manufacturers  ?  On  the  other  hand,  can  one 
believe  that  any  member  of  a  choral  society  could  by 
any  method  known  to  man  or  woman  be  kept  quiet  in 
the  house  ? 

These  reflections  came  to  me  rather  painfully  a  day 
or  two  ago  when  the  Concorde  Concert  Control  were 
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good  enough  to  send  me  their  edition  of  some  of  the 
songs  of  Mr.  Fritz  Delius,  and  I  straightway  determined 
to  write  an  article  on  English  song-writers  and  song- 
writing  of  the  present  day.    It  had  not  occurred  to  me 
before  that  we  lacked  song-writers  at  the  present  day, 
and  that  song-writing  was  in  England  one  of  the  lost  arts. 
When  the  history  of  English  music  comes  to  be  written, 
the  chapter  on   the   song-writers   of  the  nineteenth 
century  will  be  nearly  as  short  as  Horrebow's  celebrated 
chapter  on  snakes  in  Iceland  (which  it  may  be  remem- 
bered Dr.  Johnson  boasted  he  had  by  heart).  "There 
were  few  song-writers  in  England  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  they  were  not  of  much  account."    It  is 
odd  that  we  should  have  failed  so  utterly  in  this  respect. 
We  have  great  composers  by  the  score  ;  there  is  never 
a  festival  novelty  that  does  not  contain  passages  which 
"  any  of  the  great  masters  might  have  been  proud  of  ;  " 
we  have  plenty  of  splendid  voices —  is  not  that  our  peculiar 
boast  ? — and  we  have  plenty  of  excellent  lyrics  crying  to 
be  wedded  to  immortal  music  ;  and  yet  we  get  no  songs. 
Across  the  North  Sea,  the  Germans,  with  no  voices — 
German  singing  is  well  known  to  be  something  between 
a  sheep-dog's  bark  and  an  asthmatic  cough — and  with 
scarcely  half  a  dozen  genuine  poems  in  the  language, 
have  in  this  century  produced  an  enormous  number  of 
songs  of  the  very  first  rank.    Once  upon  a  time  we  too 
produced  songs  of  the  very  first  rank  ;  and  though 
there  were  not  many  of  these,  there  were  huge  quanti- 
ties of  songs  of  very  nearly  the  first  rank.  Purcell 
alone   wrote  a  number  of  unsurpassable  songs,  and 
many  very  fine  ones.    But  after  Purcell  came  Handel  ; 
and  Handel  imposed  an  alien  art  upon  our  composers. 
Whereas  Purcell  had  simply  elaborated  the  English 
folk-song,  and  thus  got  wonderful  results  by  precisely 
the  same  method  as  Schubert  and  Schumann  adopted 
later,     Purcell's    successors    tried    to    sing    in  the 
highly  artificial  forms  of  Handel  and   the  Italians. 
They  ceased  to  be  artists,   working   with  pleasure 
to    express    themselves,    and   became    either  mere 
dilettanti   or,  what  was  worse,  mere  contrapuntists. 
Handel  was  in  himself  a  combined  German  and  Italian 
invasion  ;  and  he  took  us  by  storm.     He  compelled  us 
to  speak  his  language  ;   long  after  he  was  dead  our 
composers  insisted  upon  trying  to  speak  his  language  ; 
and  it  was  the  language  of  a  dead  age,  a  language,  too, 
in  which  English  feeling  could  never  find  utterance. 
No  more  songs  were  written — not   at  least  by  our 
"eminent  musicians,"  not  by  the  predecessors  of  our 
present  day  Academics  ;  grand  opera  airs  in  Italian 
style,  or  grand  oratorio  airs  in  the  German-Italian  style 
of  Handel — these  alone  were  thought  worth  attempting. 
The  only  men  who  in  the  slightest  degree  preserved  the 
tradition  of  the  English  song  were  the  writers  for 
smokin'g-concerts  or  whatever   the  convivial  gather- 
ings of  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  were  called. 
And  since  these  men — with  the   single  exception  of 
Hatton — never   had   technique   or   the  heavenly  gift 
of    tune,    they   have    never    done    anything  worth 
preserving,     anything    which     might    serve  as  the 
starting    point  for   a    revival    of    the    lost    art  of 
English  song.    More  recently  a  few  composers  have 
tried  to  write  true  English  songs,  but  they  have  by  no 
means  fully  succeeded  yet.    The  firm  of  Robert  Cocks 
(now  merged,  I  believe,  in  Augener  &  Co.)  published 
some  little  time  since  a  series  of  English  songs,  and 
some  of  them  were  fair  stuff.     Mr.  MacCunn's  songs 
are  old-fashioned  German  in  style,  but  contain  some 
picturesque  music.    Mr.  Clutsam's  little  book  of  songs 
is  entirely  German.    Mr.  Blumenthal's  are  very  pretty, 
but  have  no  special  national  feeling  in  them.  Mr. 
Marshall-Hall's  only    fine  songs  are  not  songs  but 
scenas.    Mr.  Stanford's  simply  don't  count  ;  they  form 
the  least  valuable  part  of  his  music.    Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie's   are   German.     And  so  one  might  run 
through  the  list  of  composers  who  have  tried  song- 
writing  ;  and  in  running  through  a  list  of  their  efforts 
occasionally  one   meets  only   with  half-successes  or 
complete  failures. 

There  is  more  than  one  reason  for  this.  In  the  first 
place  our  composers  have  persisted  and  still  persist  in 
disregarding  the  peculiarities  and  characteristics  of  the 
human  voice.  They  consider  neither  its  splendid  pos- 
sibilities nor  its  terrible  limitations.  They  treat  it 
merely  as  a  colourless,  characterless  instrument  that 


can  intone  any  melody  that  happens  to  lie  within  its 
range.  Second,  instead  of  obeying  one  of  the  inexorable 
rules  of  art — that  the  greatest  simplicity  must  always  be 
aimed  at,  and  the  smallest  means  that  will  attain  a 
particular  effect  must  always  be  used — they  have 
gone  after  the  greatest  elaboration  and  complication 
They  have  gone  out  with  a  modern  reaping  machine 
to  cull  wild  flowers ;  they  have  sought  to  press  a 
diamond  into  shape  with  a  road-roller.  They  have, 
in  a  word,  forgotten  what  a  song  should  be.  Of 
course  there  are  three  types  of  song.  There  is  the 
lyric,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  poem,  must  always 
be  simple,  though  some  lyrics  are  less  simple  than 
others.  There  is  the  ballad,  the  descriptive  song, 
which  may  be  more  elaborate,  but  must  always  be 
direct.  And  there  is  the  scena,  which  is  not  a  song  at 
all,  but  a  separate  form  of  art,  a  form  of  art  as  far  away 
from  the  real  song  as  the  opera  or  music  drama  or 
symphony.  These  three  forms  have  been  hopelessly 
confused  by  our  men  :  in  many  so-called  songs  one 
scarcely  knows  what  form  has  been  aimed  at.  And  the 
confusion  has  been  worse  confounded  by  the  inhumane 
treatment  of  the  human  voice.  Whether  the  younger 
men  will  try  to  achieve  something  in  the  peculiarly 
intimate  and  beautiful  song-form  remains  altogether  to  be 
seen.  They  have  scarcely  attempted  the  task  yet.  But 
there  are  a  thousand  purely  English  varieties  of  feeling 
to  be  expressed  in  it  ;  and  there  are  a  thousand  beautiful 
lyrics  waiting  to  help  the  composer  who  tries  to  express 
them.    J.  F.  R. 


FINANCE. 

IT  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  Transvaal  is  solely 
responsible  for  the  continued  lack  of  business  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  week.  If  anything  the 
omens  in  the  South  African  market  are  interpreted  more 
favourably  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  whilst 
the  Colonial  Office  is  determined  to  maintain  a  per- 
sistent and  strenuous  pressure  on  Pretoria  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  adopt  a  graver  attitude.  The  source  of 
weakness  during  the  past  seven  days  has  been  Paris 
and  the  unsettled  political  position  there.  The  remark- 
ably composite  Cabinet  which  is  the  latest  thing  in 
Ministries  in  France  is  a  sort  of  heroic  forlorn  hope 
of  the  Republic,  which  everyone  sees  has  been  saved 
from  destruction  so  far  only  by  the  weakness  and 
absurd  incapacity  of  its  enemies,  of  all  of  whom 
Marianne  can  say:  "No  one  will  ever  depose  me  to 
make  you  Kings  or  Emperors."  Although  the 
Waldeck-Rousseau  Ministry  did  actually  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  first  victory  in  the  Chamber  and  con- 
fidence on  Monday  and  Tuesday  showed  some  signs 
of  being  restored,  the  precarious  nature  of  the  new 
Cabinet's  tenure  of  office  is  still  too  evident,  so  that  after 
a  fairly  smart  revival  nervousness  again  supervened 
and  Paris  has  indulged  in  further  precautionary  selling. 
The  momentary  return  of  activity  in  the  stock  markets 
was  in  fact  due  less  to  any  belief  in  an  immediate  im- 
provement in  the  position  of  affairs  either  in  France  or 
in  South  Africa  than  to  covering  by  the  not  insignificant 
number  of  bears  who  have  lately  had  things  very  much 
their  own  way,  but  who  hastened  to  close  their  commit- 
ments for  the  fall  when  circumstances  for  the  moment 
seemed  a  little  less  imminently  ominous  of  disaster. 
Dealings  in  either  sense  remain  almost  wholly  profes- 
sional, the  public  perceiving  no  sufficient  reasons  as  yet 
why  it  should  re-enter  the  market.  Moreover  the 
further  curtailment  of  the  business  days  of  the  account 
by  the  interpolation  of  a  further  settlement  day  has  had 
its  effect  on  both  professional  and  outside  operators, 
and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Stock  Exchange 
Committee  will  find  some  better  means  of  coping  with 
the  increased  mass  of  business  with  which  the  Settling 
Department  has  to  deal  than  the  change  which  has 
caused  such  widespread  dissatisfaction. 

The  Bank  Return  on  Thursday  showed  a  halt  in  the 
process  of  strengthening  the  Reserve  due,  however, 
merely  to  temporary  requirements  usual  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter  and  to  the  demands  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
Settlement.  On  balance,  ^448,000  in  gold  came  in 
from  abroad  during  the  week,  but  as  the  circulation 
both  of  gold  and  notes  has   expanded  largely  the 
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total  Reserve  is  lower  by  ^"700,000  and  the  proportion 
of  Reserve  to  liabilities  is  5  per  cent,  lower  at  37$  per 
cent.  A  large  amount  of  money  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  Bank  and  "other"  securities  are  ^5.220,000 
more,  over  .£4,000,000  of  which  appears  to  have  gone 
to  "other"  deposits.  Although  at  first  glance  the 
change  appears  very  much  to  the  bad  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  position  revealed  is  purely  temporary,  and 
although  as  much  as  3  per  cent,  was  generally  paid 
on  Thursday  for  accommodation  over  the  end  of  the 
month  discount  rates  are  easier  and  show  a  falling 
tendency  in  anticipation  of  the  plethora  of  money  which 
will  present  itself  immediately  after  the  turn  of  the  half- 
year.  Large  amounts  of  gold  are  on  the  way  here 
from  America  and  from  South  Africa,  and  in  view  of 
the  policy  of  the  Bank  now  apparent  of  strengthening 
its  Reserve  as  much  as  possible  it  is  expected  that  the 
greater  part  of  this  will  go  into  the  central  institution. 

Home  Railways  continue  to  be  an  extremely  dull 
market,  but  more  activity  may  be  anticipated  in  this 
department  when  the  monetary  situation  is  easier  and 
dividend  declarations  begin  to  be  announced.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  position  of  most  of  the  Home 
railway  companies,  but  owing  to  the  uncertainty  which 
prevails  with  regard  to  the  proportion  working  expen- 
diture during  the  half-year  just  concluded  bears  to  the 
gross  receipts,  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  with  any 
certainty  what  the  actual  dividends  paid  will  be.  For 
several  half-years  past  working  costs  have  steadily  in- 
creased and  if,  for  instance,  they  have  gone  as  much 
higher  during  the  past  half-year  as  they  did  in  the 
June  half  of  1898  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  increases 
reported  in  traffic  receipts,  favourable  as  they  are,  may 
be  entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  increased  expenses. 
There  is  however  one  Home  Railway  stock  which 
seems  to  offer  a  favourable  opportunity  to  investors  at 
the  present  time.  The  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that 
the  benefits  resulting  to  the  London,  Chatham  and 
Dover  Company  from  the  new  working  agreement  with 
the  South- Eastern  will  be  greater  even  than  was  antici- 
pated. The  full  dividend  on  the  second  Preference 
stock  seems  assured,  and  although  no  dividend  on 
the  Ordinary  is  to  be  expected  this  half-year  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  Balance  forward  which  repre- 
sents at  any  rate  a  dividend  in  embryo.  The 
new  working  agreement  has  not  yet  of  course 
had  time  to  exercise  its  full  effect  and  should 
show  much  better  results  during  the  half-year  which 
begins  to-day.  The  holiday  and  continental  traffics 
will  undoubtedly  be  worked  at  a  much  lower  cost  than 
heretofore,  and  with  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  next  year 
immediately  ahead  the  outlook  for  the  company  is  still 
more  favourable.  Moreover,  a  beginning  has  already 
been  made  in  the  improvement  of  the  passenger  accom- 
modation provided  by  the  Chatham  Company.  The 
Ordinary  stock,  therefore,  at  under  28  seems  to  offer  the 
chance  of  making  large  profits  in  the  course  of  the  next 
two  or  three  years.  The  Chatham  and  Dover  is  after 
all  a  Home  railway,  and  it  will  not  be  the  first  Home 
railway  which  has  been  lifted  out  of  the  slough  of 
despond.  Five  years  ago  Great  Eastern  Ordinary 
stood  at  only  slightly  over  70.  It  is  now  worth  more 
than  134.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Ordinary  six 
years  ago  stood  at  102.  It  is  now  worth  150.  So  also 
it  is  far  from  impossible  that  Chatham  Ordinary  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  may  rise  from  28  to  a  figure  a 
good  deal  nearer  par,  and  if  the  new  management 
takes  advantage,  as  it  seems  ready  to  do,  of  the  great 
opportunity  for  improvement  in  the  service  which 
offers  itself,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  result  will  be 
achieved. 

In  the  American  Railway  market,  as  often  happens 
when  other  departments  are  dull,  there  is  an  evident 
tendency  towards  activity,  and  there  is  some  reason  for 
the  sanguine  view  which  is  held  in  certain  quarters 
concerning  the  future  course  of  prices.  There  has  been 
.  a  very  appreciable  relapse  from  the  high  level  of  prices 
reached  some  time  ago,  but  the  continued  prosperity  of 
the  United  States,  on  which  the  high  prices  were  based, 
shows  no  signs  of  abating,  and  in  spite  of  the  fears  of  a 
reduction  this  year  in  the  wheat  crop,  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  iron  and  steel  and  other  manufacturing 


industries  will  compensate  for  any  falling-off  there  may 
be  from  this  cause.  Moreover  the  wheat-carrying 
roads  which  will  be  principally  affected  by  the  expected 
shortage  in  this  year's  crop  have  during  the  past  eighteen 
months  placed  themselves  in  such  a  strong  position 
by  their  expenditure  on  improvements  that  they  will 
not  suffer  nearly  so  much  as  they  have  done 
in  previous  years,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  good 
deal  of  wheat  held  over  from  last  year  still 
remains  to  be  carried.  The  actual  figures  of  the  traffic 
receipts  show  conclusively  that  so  far  at  any  rate  there 
has  been  no  sign  of  a  diminution  in  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness. In  April  the  aggregate  traffic  receipts  of  the 
American  railroads  increased  $1,818,000,  and  in  May 
$3,059,000,  although  in  May  the  deliveries  of  wheat  and 
corn  diminished  by  24,000,000  bushels.  Moreover  the 
receipts  this  year  compare  with  a  period  last  year  when 
many  of  the  companies  had  a  large  increase  in  business 
from  war  traffic,  yet  the  Southern  roads,  which  then 
benefited  most  by  the  war,  are  precisely  those  which 
show  some  of  the  biggest  improvements  this  year.  One 
road  which  is  worthy  of  particular  attention  is  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio.  Since  the  reorganisation  of  this  com- 
pany there  have  been  very  heavy  sales  of  its  stock  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  price  seems  to  have 
been  quite  unduly  depressed  in  view  of  the  excellent 
prospects  of  the  line.  With  the  cessation  of  the  sales  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  price  seems  inevitable. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  towards  the  South  African 
Market  is  still  one  of  letting  "  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I 
would,"  and  it  is  not  likely  to  change  until  more 
definite  information  is  forthcoming  with  regard  to  the 
future  intentions  of  the  Transvaal  Executive.  The 
various  despatches  which  come  to  hand  from  time  to 
time,  now  saying  that  Mr.  Kruger  and  his  advisers  are 
yielding,  now  that  they  are  again  stiffening  their 
backs,  serve  their  purpose  for  the  moment  in 
influencing  purely  market  operators  one  way  or 
the  other  ;  but  the  public  generally  ignores  them, 
having  reached  the  logical  conclusion  that,  as  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  has  laid  down  the  irreducible  minimum  of  the 
demands  of  Great  Britain,  nothing  good  can  come  out 
of  South  Africa  until  the  Transvaal  Executive  has 
granted  that  minimum  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  able  to 
announce  its  surrender.  The  influences  acting  upon 
the  market  are  therefore  purely  professional,  and  the 
attitude  of  Paris  counts  for  a  great  deal.  Last  week 
there  was  considerable  selling  from  that  quarter.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  week  there  was  some  buying, 
but  the  beginning  of  the  Paris  Settlement  and  some 
anxiety  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  it  may  reveal  in 
view  of  the  unsatisfactory  position  of  Spanish  bonds 
and  Rio  Tintos  have  brought  a  further  check  to  activity. 
A  further  factor  which  during  the  new  account  will  pro- 
bably have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  that  the 
gold  output  of  the  Transvaal  for  June  may  probably 
show  an  appreciable  falling  off.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  attach  much  importance  to  the  reports  that  have 
been  spread  abroad  concerning  an  exodus  of  natives 
from  the  mines  owing  to  the  fear  of  war.  What  is  of 
importance  is  to  remember  that  at  this  season 
of  the  year  the  native  labour  question  is  usually  more 
acute,  many  of  the  natives  wishing  to  go  to  their 
homes,  and  it  is  of  course  possible  that  the  present 
unrest  on  the  Witwatersrand  may  cause  the  difficulty 
to  be  more  appreciable  this  year.  It  will,  moreover, 
only  be  natural  that  the  dislocation  of  business  in 
Johannesburg  and  all  along  the  Rand  should  have  its 
effect  on  the  production  of  the  mines.  Unless  there- 
fore good  news  is  speedily  forthcoming  with  regard  to 
the  franchise  question,  a  diminution  in  the  June  output 
may  cause  a  further  slight  set-back  in  the  value  of 
Transvaal  gold-mining  shares. 

Nevertheless  and  in  spite  of  all  alarms  the  mining 
industry  of  the  Rand  continues  to  progress  and  a 
number  of  new  developments  are  at  hand.  It  has  been 
decided,  for  instance,  to  split  the  Robinson  Deep  shares 
into  smaller  denominations  and  to  raise  further  capital 
in  order  that  the  stamping  capacity  of  the  mill  may  be 
ultimately  increased  to  250  stamps.  The  proposal  is  to 
give  two  new  shares  for  each  existing  Robinson  Deep 
share,  thus  making  the  total  issued  capital  of  the  coca- 
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pany  ,£900,000  in  place  of  the  present  ,£450,000.  At  the 
same  time  50,000  new  shares  will  be  created  for 
future  issue  for  the  purpose  of  raising-  further  working 
capital.  This  change  will  make  the  Robinson  Deep  a 
very  similar  proposition  to  the  Ferreira  Deep,  and  by 
making  the  shares  more  manageable  and  more  easily 
obtainable  by  small  investors  should  appreciably 
enhance  their  value,  whilst  the  ultimate  increase  of  the 
mill  to  250  stamps  will  improve  the  profit-earning  capa- 
city of  the  mine  and  still  leave  it  with  a  sufficiently  long 
life.  So  also  the  Consolidated  Main  Reef  Company  is 
about  to  make  a  further  issue  of  120,000  Six  per  Cent. 
Debentures,  convertible  into  shares  at  ,£2  10s.  at 
any  time  up  to  31  December,  1900,  making  the 
total  debenture  issue  ,£240,000.  The  Consolidated 
Main  Reef  Company  owns  a  very  large  mining  area 
on  the  Rand  of  751  claims,  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
sum  raised  by  the  debentures  on  the  development  of 
this  ground  to  the  point  at  which  it  can  be  handed 
over  to  subsidiary  companies  should  in  the  course  of 
the  next  year  or  eighteen  months  very  considerably 
enhance  the  value  of  Consolidated  Main  Reef  Shares. 
It  is  rumoured  also  that  the  Modderfontein  Company 
is  contemplating  a  debenture  issue  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  ground  to  the  west  of  its  property, 
with  the  intention  of  floating  subsequently  one  or  more 
subsidiary  companies  to  work  this  portion  of  its  claim- 
holding. 

Some  time  ago  we  were  able  to  announce  that  the 
affairs  of  the  New  African  Company  were  flourishing  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  and  that  a  very  large  dividend 
would  shortly  be  declared.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
pany, issued  last  week,  shows  that  our  statement  was 
in  no  way  exaggerated.  The  balance-sheet  exhibits  an 
actual  realised  profit  in  cash  of  .£128,000,  out  of  which 
a  dividend  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  ,£200,000  of  the  issued 
capital  of  the  company  is  to  be  paid,  leaving  a  balance 
forward  in  cash  of  ,£28,000.  The  showing  of  the 
balance-sheet  is  in  reality,  however,  much  more  favour- 
able than  even  the  splendid  dividend  announcement 
indicates,  for  on  30  April  last  the  actual  amount  standing 
to  the  credit  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  was 
,£183,000.  Altogether,  against  its  ,£200,000  of  issued 
capital  the  company  possesses  in  cash  or  its  equivalent 
,£232, 000  in  hand,  and  marketable  gold,  copper  and 
other  shares  and  interests  which  on  30  April  were  esti- 
mated to  realise  about  ,£227,000,  making  the  total 
assets  ,£459.000.  The  value  of  these  assets  may 
be  gauged  from  the  statement  made  by  the  Chair- 
man, Sir  Charles  Euan-Smith,  K.C.B.,  C.S.I. ,  at  the 
meeting,  that  in  spite  of  the  depression  in  the  South 
African  market  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the 
assets  on  Wednesday  last  was  only  ,£8,500.  The  new 
African  Company  is,  moreover,  extending  its  area  of 
operations  and  apart  from  its  interests  in  South  Africa, 
in  the  Van  Ryn,  Oceana,  Mozambique  and  Katanga 
Companies,  it  is  developing  very  valuable  new  business 
in  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  which  promises  to  result  in 
further  handsome  profits.  The  great  impulse  which 
has  recently  been  given  to  industrial  enterprise  of  all 
kinds  in  Egypt  gives  to  a  well-managed  company  like 
the  New  African  many  opportunities  of  profitable 
business,  and  it  is  proposed  to  establish  at  Cairo  a 
similar  and  subsidiary  company  which  can  scarcely  fail 
to  achieve  a  notable  success. 

Although  during  the  past  two  years  there  has  been 
great  activity  in  the  production  of  petroleum  the  rich 
oilfields  of  Roumania  have  hitherto  been  somewhat 
neglected.  Last  year,  however,  a  large  company  was 
floated  to  take  over  the  shares  of  the  Steaua  Romana 
Company  of  Bucharest,  and  as  the  Roumanian  Govern- 
ment is  very  anxious  to  develop  the  industry  and  to 
make  as  large  a  use  as  possible  of  petroleum  for  firing 
purposes  on  the  State  railways,  it  is  probable  that 
there  will  soon  be  considerable  developments  on 
the  Roumanian  oilfields.  A  company  called  the 
Berca  Petroleum  Company,  with  a  working  capital  of 
,£40,000,  the  whole  of  which  has  been  privately  sub- 
scribed, is  at  present  engaged  in  developing  a  very 
valuable  and  well-known  petroleum  property  near 
Buzeu,  between  Braila  and  Bucharest,  where  only  hand 
wells  have  been  at  work  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Some 


of  these  wells  have  nevertheless  yielded  as  much  as 
from  20  to  30  tons  a  day,  and  the  Berca  Company 
proposes  to  erect  the  most  modern  and  improved 
machinery  for  extracting  the  oil,  which  is  of 
high  quality  and  commands  a  good  price.  The 
concessions  owned  by  the  company  extend  over 
4f  miles  and  are  held  with  a  small  exception 
for  fifty  years,  the  Roumanian  law,  whilst  not  allowing 
foreign  subjects  to  own  land  in  the  country,  permitting 
them  to  hold  petroleum  concessions.  There  is  room  on 
the  property  for  a  considerable  number  of  subsidiary 
companies,  which  the  Berca  Company  proposes  to  form 
after  it  has  proved  the  value  of  the  field  by  its  prelimi- 
nary developments.  With  an  output  of  100  tons  a  day, 
which  can  be  obtained  from  only  a  few  wells,  and  with- 
out refining,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Company  can  earn 
a  net  profit  of  ,£45, 000  a  year  on  its  total  issued  capital 
of  ,£130,000. 

Wool  is  just  now  in  pretty  much  the  same  condition 
as  the  metals — copper,  tin  and  pig-iron — to  which  we 
have  had  occasion  to  refer  of  late ;  that  is  to  say, 
supplies  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands 
of  manufacturers.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
American  representation  at  recent  sales  of  colonial 
wool  in  London,  there  has  been  eager  bidding  on  the 
part  of  English  and  Continental  buyers,  and  at  the 
last  series,  the  third  of  this  year,  practically  every 
available  bale  was  taken,  and  merino  prices  marked  a 
rise  of  5  per  cent.  The  fourth  series  has  begun  this 
week,  and  on  the  first  day  there  was  a  further  advance 
in  merinos  and  cross-breds  of  5  per  cent.  Though  much 
may  happen  between  now  and  July  16,  when  this 
series  comes  to  an  end,  there  is  every  reason  to  con- 
clude that  present  quotations  will  be  more  than 
maintained.  Imports  show  a  falling  off,  and  the 
drought  in  New  South  Wales  has  played  such  havoc 
with  the  herds  in  the  Riverina  district  that  a  poor  clip 
is  assured  in  that  colony  for  this  year,  while  reports 
from  Victoria  and  Queensland  are  far  from  cheerful. 
Manufacturers  are  grumbling,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  are  pointing  out  pathetically  that  a  year  or  two 
ago  they  could  purchase  merinos  at  a  shilling  per  pound. 
These  are  the  men  who  failed  to  foresee  a  shortage  and 
who  booked  orders  at  prices  based  upon  a  relatively 
low  range  of  quotations  for  the  raw  material.  But  if 
their  profits  are  not  as  handsome  as  they  could  wish, 
they  are  generally  fair  and  business  with  them  is  brisk. 

The  Imperial  Life  Insurance  Company  thought  it 
advisable  a  few  years  ago  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to 
extend  its  business  without  paying  very  much  heed  to 
the  cost  involved,  with  the  result  that  its  expenditure 
jumped  up  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
income.  This  policy  of  expansion  may  have  been  a 
wise  step,  as  a  temporary  measure,  but  we  must  confess 
to  regarding  the  present  policy  of  economy  as  the  better 
course.  The  expenses  have  dropped  from  over  25  per 
cent,  of  the  premiums  in  1894  to  less  than  15  per  cent, 
in  1898  and  1899,  and  although  the  new  business  is  not 
quite  so  large  as  it  was,  it  still  exceeds  half  a  million, 
and  is  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  the  society.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter 
for  the  management  to  cut  down  its  expenses  in  this 
resolute  fashion  without  diminishing  its  efficiency,  and 
every  credit  should  be  given  to  the  directors  and 
managers  for  the  performance.  At  present  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  Imperial  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
average  expenditure  of  British  offices.  It  amounts  to 
15  per  cent,  of  the  total  premiums,  which  is  equivalent 
to  80  per  cent,  of  the  new  premiums  and  8  per  cent,  of 
renewals.  At  the  last  valuation  the  proprietors'  share 
of  the  surplus  amounted  to  z\  per  cent,  of  the  pay- 
ments received,  but  on  all  new  policies  the  shareholders 
only  receive  10  per  cent,  of  the  surplus,  instead  of 
20  per  cent,  as  formerly,  so  that,  as  far  as  new  policies 
are  concerned,  there  is  but  a  very  slight  addition  to  be 
made  to  the  present  moderate  expenditure  on  account 
of  dividends  to  proprietors.  Thus  with  a  10  per  cent, 
reduction  on  the  ordinary  expenditure  and  the  pro- 
prietors' share  of  surplus  reduced  to  one  half,  the 
prospect  of  participating  policy-holders  in  the  Imperial 
have  greatly  improved.  The  rate  of  interest  earned 
upon  the  funds  was  ,£3  \Ss.  2d.  per  cent.,  which  shows 
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a  considerable  margin  above  the  rate  assumed,  and  is 
well  in  excess  of  the  average  yield  obtained .  upon 
funds  by  British  offices  in  general.  The  mortality^ ex- 
perienced was  only  76  per  cent,  of  the  expectation, 
according  to  the  number  of  deaths,  although  the  actual 
amount  of  the  claims  was  appreciably  heavier  than 
usual.  The  funds  show  an  increase  during  the  year 
of  nearly  ^60,000,  and  the  total  assets  amount  to 
^2,600,000. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DR.    HYDE'S    LITERARY    HISTORY  OF 
IRELAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glennamady,  Co.  Galway,  23  June,  1899. 

Sir, — A  friend  has  just  sent  to  me,  marked  for 
perusal,  your  issue  of  3  June,  containing  a  review  of 
Dr.  Hyde's  "Literary  History  of  Ireland."  My  friend 
was  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  I  was  manager  of 
several  schools  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  he  wrote  to 
me  because,  knowing  Dr.  Hyde's  general  accuracy  in 
matters  of  fact,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  your  reviewer  was  right  in  stating  that  Dr.  Hyde 
was,  in  that  book,  misrepresenting  facts  with  regard  to 
the  National  Board  with  a  view  to  "  boom  "  the  present 
linguistic  movement.  The  wide  divergence  of  view 
between  your  reviewer  and  Dr.  Hyde  I  find  embodied 
in  the  following  sentences  :  — 

Dr.  Hyde:  "The  Irish-speaking  child  is  forbidden 
to  be  taught  one  syllable  of  Irish — easy  sentences, poems, 
or  anything  else.  It  is  forbidden  to  be  taught  one 
word  of  Irish  history." 

Your  reviewer  :  "  At  no  time  has  the  use  of  the  Irish 
language  or  the  study  of  Irish  history  been  even  dis- 
couraged, much  less  forbidden,  by  the  Commissioners." 

As  I  am  myself  the  manager  of  several  schools,  under 
the  National  Board,  in  an  Irish-speaking  district,  my 
friend  naturally  wrote  to  me  for  a  pronouncement  on 
this  subject.  This  I  can  give  simply  and  briefly.  "  The 
Irish-speaking  child,"  writes  Dr.  Hyde,  "  is  forbidden 
to  be  taught  one  syllable  of  Irish — easy  sentences, 
poems,  or  anything  else."  This  statement  your  re- 
viewer objects  to,  but  it  is  perfectly,  or  at  least  sub- 
stantially, accurate.  Suppose  a  purely  Irish-speaking 
child,  who  does  not  know  one  word  of  English,  is  sent 
to  a  National  school,  then,  year  after  year,  for  four 
years  if  the  schoolmaster  wishes  to  teach  him  "easy 
sentences  in  Irish,  poems,  or  anything  else,"  he  would 
have  to  buy  the  books  out  of  his  own  pocket.  And,  if  he 
were  caught  by  an  inspector  of  the  National  Board 
teaching  the  child  to  read  the  only  language  it  spoke, 
within  school  hours,  he  would  be  probably  dismissed. 
This  is  practically  "forbidding"  the  schoolmaster  to 
teach  Irish,  as  Dr.  Hyde  puts  it. 

The  other  statement  made  by  Dr.  Hyde  that  the 
'child  "is  forbidden  to  be  taught  one  word  of  Irish 
history"  was,  when  Dr.  Hyde  wrote  (his  colophon  is 
dated  an  fichcheadh  la  Jughnasa  1898)  absolutely  and 
notoriously  true,  for  I  venture  to  say  that  not  a  single 
.schoolmaster  under  the  National  Board  could,  at  the 
time  Dr.  Hyde  wrote,  have  ventured,  without  instant 
loss  of  his  place  if  caught  by  the  Board's  inspector,  to 
make  an  attempt  to  teach  his  pupils  the  outlines  of 
:Irish  history. 

Since  Dr.  Hyde  wrote,  however  (in  fact  about  three 
months  after  the  date  of  his  colophon),  the  National 
iBoard  did  place  Joyce's  little  "History  of  Ireland" 
[upon  the  list  of  books  which  might  be  used  under  the 
j'Board.  In  this  your  reviewer  is  correct,  but  I  would 
j'isk  you  is  it  fair  to  Dr.  Hyde  to  deliberately  accuse 
pirn  of  misrepresenting  facts  because  he  stated  what 
i.vas  notoriously  the  case  at  the  time  that  he  wrote  it? 
j-  There  was  one  point  regarding  the  linguistic  revival 
[n  which  I  thought  that  Dr.  Hyde  might  possibly  have 
oeen  mistaken.  It  is  the  picture  he  draws  of  the  extra- 
ordinary attitude  of  Trinity  College,  which  poses  as  the 
Rational  university,  towards  the  national  language. 
I  did  not  think  it  possible  that  the  Irish  Professorship 


in  Trinity  College  was  an  appanage  of  the  Divinity 
School  (founded  as  Dr.  Hyde  states  and  paid  by  a 
society  not  for  the  cultivation  of  Celtic  literature,  but 
by  one  for  the  conversion  of  Irish  Papists  through  the 
medium  of  their  own  language)  because  I  thought  that 
College  had  been  secularised. 

Dr.  Hyde's  statements  about  the  National  Board  I 
know  to  be  correct,  and  as  your  reviewer,  who  appears 
to  be  interested  in  Trinity  College — judging  from  how 
he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  tell  us  of  the  great  men 
educated  there — has  not  challenged  this  statement,  I 
suppose  that  I,  who  am  ignorant  of  the  exact  facts, 
may  accept  it,  incredible  as  it  sounds,  as  accurate  also. 

I  thought  it  well  to  write  this  letter,  which  I  hope 
you  will  publish,  in  order  to  correct  any  misappre- 
hensions upon  an  important  subject  which  may  have 
arisen  from  a  careless  perusal  of  what  was  said  by  your 
reviewer.  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Walter  Conway,  P.P. 

[We  have  great  respect  for  the  work  of  the  parish 
priests  in  Ireland,  so  that  we  the  more  regret  that  one 
of  them  should  be  so  ill  acquainted  with  the  facts  as  to 
Irish  elementary  education  as  Father  Conway's  letter 
seems  to  show  him  to  be.  For  more  than  forty  years 
the  Commissioners  have  recognised  the  importance  of 
utilising  the  vernacular  in  the  education  of  Irish-speak- 
ing pupils  wherever  possible  or  practicable,  and  for 
fifteen  years  at  least  the  following  note  has  appeared  in 
their  printed  code  : — "  If  there  are  Irish-speaking  pupils 
in  a  school,  the  teacher  if  acquainted  with  the  Irish 
language  should,  whenever  practicable,  employ  the 
vernacular  as  an  aid  to  the  elucidation  and  acquisition 
of  the  English  language."  Again,  for  fifteen  years 
reading  books  in  Irish  have  been  on  the  Board's  list, 
and  there  are  now  on  the  list  three  readers  in  Irish,  an 
Irish  grammar,  and  a  series  of  "  Simple  Lessons  in 
Irish,"  consisting  of  four  books.  Moreover,  for  more 
than  twenty  years  the  Commissioners  have  paid  results 
fees  for  the  proficiency  of  pupils  in  the  Irish  language, 
the  fee  being  at  the  present  time  \os.  per  child. 

As  to  the  teaching  of  Irish  history,  neither  in  1898 
nor  at  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  national 
education  would  such  an  assertion  as  Dr.  Hyde's  be 
"absolutely  or  notoriously  true,"  and  at  no  period 
would  Father  Conway's  observation  regarding  the  dis- 
missal of  a  schoolmaster  for  teaching  Irish  history, 
pure  and  simple,  be  even  remotely  true.  For  very 
many  years  Sullivan's  geographies  have  been  approved 
books  for  use  in  National  schools,  and  these  books  con- 
tain outlines  of  Irish  history  which  could  be  and  were 
freely  taught  to  National  school  pupils.  Moreover  Dr. 
Hyde  cannot  be  familiar  with,  and  Fathei  Conway,  as 
an  experienced  manager  of  National  schools,  must  be 
wofully  unacquainted  with,  the  reading-books  published 
by  the  Board  in  which  such  lessons  as  the  life  of 
Edmund  Burke,  the  Pagan  antiquities  of  Ireland,  the 
Christian  antiquities  of  Ireland,  S.  Patrick's  treatment 
of  the  Bards,  Clonmacnoise,  &c.  occur,  when  he  en- 
dorses Dr.  Hyde's  allegation  that  it  is  forbidden  to 
teach  one  word  of  Irish  history  in  National  schools. 

The  outlines  of  Irish  history  in  Sullivan's  books  are 
no  doubt  meagre,  and  the  lessons  in  the  Board's  reading- 
books  somewhat  colourless,  and  it  was  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  history  of  Ireland  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  various  elements,  social  and  political,  of  which  the 
Irish  population  is  composed,  that  rendered  them  so. 
But  when  Dr.  Joyce  produced  his  small  "  History  of 
Ireland,"  the  Commissioners  were  at  length  satisfied  that 
they  had  found  a  work  that  they  could  with  safety 
recommend  to  all  classes  of  children  who  attended  their 
schools.  It  is  entirely  untrue,  however,  to  say  that  it 
was  not  until  Joyce's  book  was  put  on  the  Board's  list 
that  the  teaching  of  Irish  history  was  permitted. — ■ 
Ed.  S.  R.J 

DISASTERS  AT   SEA  AND  THEIR  CAUSES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Shipping  Telegraph  Offices,  Liverpool, 
27  June,  1899. 

Sir, — Only  on  my  return  from  a  pleasure  cruise  have 
I  seen  the  further  correspondence  which  my  criticism  of 
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"Hopeful's"  opinions  has  evoked.  As  Sir  Richard 
Williams  Bulkeley  has  so  fully  met  the  particular  con- 
tentions of  "  Hopeful  "  there  is  no  need  to  further  refer 
to  them,  but  I  may  (without  offence  I  trust)  refer  to  the 
general  complaint  as  to  the  very  conservative  attitude 
adopted  towards  inventors,  by  pointing  out  that  any 
objection  to  such  a  policy  only  holds  good  in  case  of 
useful  inventions  and,  therefore,  if ' '  Hopeful  "  would  use 
the  fact  as  an  argument  he  must  assume  that  his  sug- 
gestion is  a  valuable  discovery — the  very  point  on 
which  this  discussion  turns. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  serious  number  of  strandings 
annually  recorded  arising  from  many  causes  and 
having  varied  results  from  a  tow  off  on  a  rising  tide  to 
a  "  Mohegan  "  case.  At  the  same  time  my  remarks  as  to 
the  safety  of  navigation  were  expressed  relatively  and 
not  absolutely,  and  if  the  total  number  of  voyages  of 
our  mercantile  marine  during  the  year  were  taken  into 
the  account,  the  ratio  of  disaster  would  be  found  so 
small,  I  venture  to  assert,  as  to  fail  to  justify  the 
expense  of  adopting  "Hopeful's"  scheme.  I  will  go 
further  and  assert  that  out  of  the  strandinsfs  recorded  in 
any  year  not  one  would  be  prevented  by  an  alarm 
sounded  1,000  yards  from  a  reef,  at  least  as  regards 
ocean  steamers  of  modern  dimensions. 

Finally  "  Hopeful  "  should  realise  the  impossibility 
of  eliminating  the  human  factor  in  navigation.  Sup- 
pose a  careless  crew  forgot  to  lower  the  grappler  or 
— to  take  even  the  case  of  the  Marine  Sentry  (which  is 
about  the  best  of  such  contrivances) — one  can  quite  con- 
ceive the  master  of  a  Geordie  "  tramp  "  omitting  to  use 
the  apparatus  even  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  bring 
one  aboard.  Even  on  an  Atlantic  liner  a  captain  does 
not  care  to  acquire  a  reputation  amongst  his  officers  for 
being  an  "  old  woman  "  by  taking  precautions  which 
should  not  be  required  if  the  ship's  position  was  marked 
off  correctly. 

The  question  of  preventing  disasters  is  one  which 
would  exhaust  columns  of  your  valuable  space  and 
therefore  I  refrain  from  suggesting  various  specifics 
which  may  be  summed  up  as  schemes  for  the  fuller  use 
of  such  safeguards  as  already  exist. — Your  obedient 
servant,  J.  P.  Davies. 


ON   THE   EDGE   OF   THE  EMPIRE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sialkot,  the  Panjab,  7  June,  1899. 

Dear  Sir, —  I  have  only  just  received  cuttings  of  your 
criticism  of  "  On  the  Edge  of  the  Empire,"  together 
with  my  partner  Mr.  Edgar  Jepson's  letter  on  the 
subject  with  the  editorial  note.  I  beg  to  say  that  I  do 
appreciate  Mr.  Jepscn's  "chivalrous  championship," 
which  you  are  pleased  to  sneer  at.  I  am  not  able  to 
express  myself  in  any  style  of  my  own  and  I  leave  that 
to  Mr.  Jepson,  in  whose  judgment  I  place  implicit  con- 
fidence. I  think  he  is  quite  right  ;  because  it  seems  to 
me  that,  when  there  is  only  one  way  to  tell  an  Indian 
story  and  that  way  invented  by  such  a  master  as  my 
old  friend  Kipling,  the  wisest  thing  to  do  is  to  adopt 
that  way.  I  am  quite  sure  that  Kipling  will  not 
"  detect  "  any  "  parody."  As  for  exchanging  form  for 
material,  that  was  hardly  my  own  idea,  because  I  was 
only  one  out  of  thousands  who  supplied  material.  The 
form  has  become  a  necessity  because  in  no  other 
way  can  "  India  "  be  rendered  into  "  England,"  and  I  am 
afraid  that  Kipling  must  be  content  to  suffer  in  much 
the  same  way  as  Scott  and  Dickens  and  Thackeray  do 
to  this  day.  In  his  early  days  he  was  always  being 
compared  to  Praed  for  reasons  I  never  understood 
then  nor  since.  The  impression  produced  on  me  by 
your  critic  is  that  he  opened  the  book  at  the  end  of  the 
horrible  story  of  "The  Honour  of  a  Banniah,"  and  that 
without  reading  more  than  the  last  two  sentences  he 
shut  up  the  book  and  wrote  to  please  his  pen  with  smart 
sentences  at  the  expense  of  base  imitators  in  general. 
No  doubt  he  was  overdone  with  work  at  the  time  and 
thought  he  could  do  a  safe  "  skip."  Perhaps  the  critic 
was  a  woman.  In  which  case  it  does  not  matter.  If 
it  was  a  man  his  statements  are  untrue  as  to  the  use  of 
bad  language,  excessive  use  of  Hindustani,  and  a 
"  spoonful  of  local  colour  ;  "  as  he  would  have  seen  if 


he  had  taken  the  pains  to  read  even  two  stories  out  of 
the  lot.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Jepson  is  any  more  disposed 
to  "  whine  "  than  I  am  at  unfavourable  criticism.  But 
I  object  to  irresponsible  and  untrue  statements.  Let 
us  have  the  real  faults  pitched  into  as  hot  as  you 
please,  but  play  the  game  fair. — Yours  sincerely, 

David  Beames. 


"MAX"  ON  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ostend  :  28  June,  1899. 

Sir, — The  argument  of  "  M.  B."  as  to  association 
and  suggestion  in  languages  has  undoubted  force,  but 
in  spite  of  it,  surely  all  who  are  familiar  with  French 
must  feel  that  "  Max"  is  in  the  right. 

In  such  a  question  there  can  of  course  be  no  proof 
positive,  but  I  can  at  least  bring  an  instructive  testi- 
mony to  the  poetical  quality  of  the  English  language 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Santayana  of  Havard,  U.S.A. 
A  Spaniard  by  birth  and  early  associations,  educated  in 
America,  and  a  good  linguist,  classic  and  modern,  his 
estimate  is  as  likely  to  be  impartial  as  any.  As  the 
writer,  moreover,  of  some  exquisite  English  verse,  his 
opinion  that  for  words  of  intrinsic  poetical  quality 
English  is  the  richest  language  should  have  the  value 
of  that  of  a  craftsman  on  his  material. — I  am,  sir,, 
yours,  Sec.  E.  H. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — "  M.  B."  is  far  too  sure.  It  should  have  given 
him  pause  when  such  a  critic  as  Matthew  Arnold  felt  a 
line  from  Shakespeare  a  relief  after  a  French  Alexan- 
drine. To  suppose  that  the  line  was  a  relief  to 
Matthew  Arnold  merely  because  it  was  in  English  is  to 
beg  the  question.  "  M.  B."  seems  to  think  that  any 
one  language  is  as  good  as  any  other,  and  that  each 
man,  critic  or  uncritical,  likes  his  own  best.  But  it  is 
far  otherwise.  English  is  in  itself  a  far  mightier  lan- 
guage than  French,  because  it  has  two  sources,  French 
only  one.  French  is  an  essentially  emasculated  tongue. 
It  is,  in  fact,  pigeon- Latin.  What  is  beaucotip'i  In 
the  last  resort  it  is  bonus  colaplius.  When  a  Frenchman 
says  a  girl  is  "  beaucoup  belle  "  he  is  using  Latin  as  a 
Chinese  would  be  using  English  if  he  called  her  "  good- 
whack  good."  If  English  should  cease  for  two 
thousand  years  to  be  a  spoken  language,  it  might 
survive  in  pigeon-English,  and  "  M.  B."  might  find  un- 
earthly echoes  in  the  pigeon-English  version  of  a  silly 
enough  poem  in  English.  "  Dat  nightey  time  come  on 
chop  chop  "  might  possess  "  identity  and  association  " 
for  one  to  whom  the  language  in  which  Longfellow  wrote 
"The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast  "  had  become 
a  dead  language.  But  still  it  would  be  in  itself 
a  poor  language,  because  it  had  a  low  and  bastard 
origin.  Within  limits  the  same  is  true  of  modern  French. 
The  Bible  in  French  is  trivial.  Handel  was  inspired  by 
the  words  "  The  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth."  The 
French,  which  I  suppose  would  be  "  Le  Dieu  Seigneur 
tout-puissant  regne,"  would  have  left  him  cold.  Why? 
Because  modern  French  is  merely  the  corruption  of 
Latin.  English  has  added  to  her  own  wealth  the 
resources  of  Latin,  and  hence  we  have  such  thunderous 
lines  as 

"  No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 
Making  the  green  one  red." 

It  is  this  fusion  of  English  with  Latin  (but  little 
modified)  which  has  given  to  our  speech  its  unapproach- 
able grandeur.  The  German  who  thought  "  Heimath" 
a  finer  word  than  "  home  "  and  "  Mutter"  better  than 
"  mother "  was  just  mistaken,  as  all  of  us  often  are, 
and  as  "  M.  B."  is.  The  nurse  who  thought  "  oui  " 
was  a  paltry  word  was  quite  right,  as  anyone  will  see 
who  looks  up  its  origin  (its  dossier)  in  Littre.  "  M.  B." 
seems  to  think  that  all  languages  are  much  of  a  much- 
ness, and  that  one  word  is  as  good  as  another.  I  hold 
a  quite  different  opinion.  I  think  "  sword  "  is  as  much 
a  finer  word  than  "  6p6e "  (corruption  of  the  vulgar 
spado)  as  an  average  earl  is  a  finer  creature  than  an 
average  foundling. — Yours,  &c.        R.  Y.  Tyrrell. 
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REVIEWS. 

AN  AMERICAN  ON  DEMOCRACY. 

"The  Lesson  of  Popular  Government."  By  Gamaliel 
Bradford.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company  ; 
London  :  Macmillan.  1899. 

WE  should  not  be  surprised  if  this  very  able  and 
candid  examination  of  the  working  of  the 
American  Constitution  became  the  standard  book  on 
the  subject.  We  can  strongly  recommend  it  to  all 
serious  students  of  modern  politics  both  for  its  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  details  and  its  frank  admission 
of  defects,  so  unusual  in  American  writers.  Mr. 
Bradford  may  almost  be  said  to  "hold  the  field." 
For  Mr.  Bryce's  "  American  Commonwealth,"  though 
clever,  of  course,  and  well  written,  has  the  insuperable 
disadvantage  of  being  compiled  by  a  foreigner,  whose 
information  must  of  necessity  be  second-hand.  Mr. 
Woodrow  Wilson's  book  on  "Congressional  Govern- 
ment," striking  and  informative  as  it  is,  has  never  been 
as  widely  read  as  it  deserves,  and  now  it  is  not  up  to 
date.  The  "Lesson  of  Popular  Government"  is  a 
revelation  of  the  view  which  a  cultivated  Bostonian, 
who  is  also  a  man  of  the  world,  takes  of  his  own 
institutions  ;  and  very  instructive  reading  it  is. 

We  treat  this  book  as  an  exposure  of  the  weaknesses 
of  American  democracy ;  for  though  Mr.  Bradford 
devotes  about  a  third  of  his  thousand  or  so  pages  to 
the  study  of  democracy  in  Europe,  we  mean  nothing 
disrespectful  by  the  remark  that  on  this  part  of  his 
subject  Mr.  Bradford  says  nothing  that  has  not  been 
said  already.  His  treatment  of  democratic  develop- 
ments in  France  and  England  is  inevitably  little  more 
than  a  commentary  on  Taine,  Bagehot,  Maine,  Lecky, 
and  Bodley.  Democracy  is  successful  in  England 
mainly  because  the  Government  is  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  legislature,  to  which  it  is  responsible. 
Ours  is  essentially,  though  not  apparently,  personal 
government,  and,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  the 
people  understand  persons  more  easily  than  ideas. 
The  tremendous  power  of  dissolution,  which  is  vested 
in  the  Prime  Minister,  enables  the  Government  to 
maintain  discipline  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
gives  to  our  administrations  that  stability,  which  the 
French  Ministries  lack.  But  there  is  another  reason 
why  a  democratic  suffrage  works  wells  in  Great 
Britain,  a  reason  unavowed,  and  of  which  the  majority 
of  Britons  are  unconscious.  If  ever  there  was  a 
contradiction  of  the  proverb  about  new  wine  and  old 
bottles,  it  is  to  be  found  in  our  Constitution.  We 
escape  the  evils  from  which  the  French  and  Americans 
suffer,  because  the  wine  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
been  poured  into  the  skins  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
England  is  still  an  aristocratic  country ;  the  House  of 
Lords  is  powerful  and  popular,  precisely  because  it  is 
not  elected,  does  not  talk,  and  is  not  too  clever. 
Subordination  is  necessary  for  successful  government, 
and  in  the  United  States,  where  every  man  is  as  good 
as  his  neighbour  and  "a  darned  sight  better,"  there 
can  be  no  subordination.  In  France  there  is  the  same 
absence  of  settled  rank  and  precedence,  the  same  lack 
of  authority,  and  the  same  confusion  of  power  as  in  the 
United  States.  Thus  we  find  in  France  the  army,  the 
government,  the  courts  of  Justice,  and  the  President 
all  warring  at  intervals  with  one  another.  Apart  from 
the  question  whether  the  Frenchman's  nature  is  or  is 
not  suited  to  parliamentary  government,  which  Mr. 
Bodley  has  discussed  with  so  much  ability,  the  two 
main  defects  in  the  machinery  of  the  French  Constitu- 
tion appear  to  be  that  the  Prime  Minister,  or  president 
of  the  council  as  he  is  called,  has  not  the  power  of 
dissolving  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  that  the 
executive  parts  with  its  most  important  functions, 
notably  that  of  controlling  the  national  finance,  to 
committees  and  bureaux  of  the  legislature.  But  a 
disquisition  on  European  democracy  is  a  threadbare 
theme,  as  we  have  observed  ;  and  we  leave  this  part  of 
Mr.  Bradford's  subject  with  the  remark  that  no  govern- 
ment can  govern,  which  has  not  the  control  of  the  purse 
and  the  legislature. 

This  of  course  is  just  what  the  American  government 
has  not.  America  is  governed  by  legislatures,  which  are 
without  leaders,  and  consequently  without  discipline, 
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or  organisation  of  any  kind.  There  are  two  parties,  i'c 
is  true,  but  though  the  machinery  for  getting  the  party 
candidates  elected  is  as  perfectly  adapted  to  its  end  as 
any  in  the  world,  there  is  no  difference  of  principle 
between  the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats — it  is  a 
mere  question  of  who  shall  get  the  most  in  places,  con- 
cessions, or  money.  If  we  can  imagine  the  House  of 
Commons  without  the  Government  sitting  on  one  side 
of  the  table  and  without  Her  Majesty's  Opposition  on 
the  other,  with  no  leaders,  in  fact,  on  either  side,  and 
with  every  one  of  the  670  members  proposing  and  push- 
ing bills  of  his  own,  we  get  a  tolerable  idea  of  the 
American  legislature,  from  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  down  to  the  State  legislature.  Jealousy 
of  the  executive  seems  to  have  been  the  predominant 
fear  of  the  framers  of  the  American  Constitution,  for  the 
whole  machinery  of  government  is  carefully  kept  away 
from  that  of  law-making. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  an  unhappy  cross 
between  a  Sovereign  and  a  Prime  Minister.  He  is 
neither  allowed  to  reign  with  dignity,  nor  to  govern 
with  effect.  How  can  he  govern  ?  His  Ministers  are  not 
allowed  to  sit  in  either  House  of  Congress  :  he  initiates 
no  legislation  ;  and  he  has  no  control  over  the  finances. 
The  depth  of  absurdity  with  regard  to  finance  is  reached 
by  the  American  system,  for  one  committee  of  the  House 
deals  with  the  revenue,  and  another  with  the  expendi- 
ture, and  the  latter  has  only  too  often  no  relation  to 
the  former.  Even  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 
President  is  liable  to  be  defeated  by  the  Senate,  which 
can  by  a  two-thirds  majority  refuse  to  ratify  a  treaty. 
From  time  to  time  the  President  sends  "a  Message" 
to  Congress  asking  them  to  appropriate  money  for  a 
certain  purpose,  or  to  propose  certain  legislation.  But 
sometimes  the  presidential  message  is  ignored,  and 
sometimes  it  is  nullified  by  intrigue  or  obstruction. 
The  President  is  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  by 
his  agents  to  "  lobbying  "  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
government  of  the  country.  "The  only  superiority 
which  the  President  possesses  over  any  private 
schemer,"  Mr.  Bradford  tells  us,  "  is  in  the  use  of 
offices.  With  these  he  can  buy  support.  And  evil  as 
the  effect  of  the  practice  has  been  and  is,  a  system  of 
civil  service  reform  which  should  entirely  withdraw  the 
power  of  appointment  from  the  President  would  reduce 
him  to  an  absolute  cipher  in  the  government."  There 
is  another  cause  which  contributes  to  reduce  the 
President's  position  to  one  of  helpless,  if  not  degrading, 
dependence.  The  expenses  of  his  election  are  so 
enormous  that  he  can  hardly  help  being  the  instrument 
of  those  who  find  the  money.  We  do  not  think  it 
strange  that  few  great,  or  even  educated,  men  appear 
at  the  White  House. 

As  we  descend  from  the  President  to  Congress  the 
chaos  and  corruption  grow  worse.  The  Senate,  Mr. 
Bradford  informs  us,  has  "fallen  into  complete  anarchy." 
There  are  fifty-six  standing  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  each  one  of  the  356  members 
may,  if  he  pleases,  offer  356  bills  on  any  subject  under 
the  sun.  "  In  fact  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  bills 
and  resolutions  are  so  presented  at  every  Congress." 
By  unscrupulous  "lobbying,"  and  the  ruthless  use  of 
the  power  of  the  Speaker,  who  is  a  mere  party  tool, 
certain  bills  are  pushed  through,  which  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  those  which  are  run  by  wealthy  trusts, 
and  corporations,  and  those  which  are  useless  or 
inoperative.  "A  large  part  of  the  legislation  is  based 
upon  no  principle,  is  impracticable  in  operation,  and 
wholly  inconsistent  with  existing  law  and  practice,  while 
many  mandatory  statutes  are  without  any  effective 
penalty.  Is  this  not  a  direct  result  of  the  fact  that 
nobody  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  making  of  laws 
is  in  the  slightest  degree  responsible  for  their  effect  in 
operation,  or  for  their  consistency  and  coherence  with 
the  scheme  of  government  already  existing?" 

Or  consider  this  striking  passage  :  "  Since  public 
office  represents  not  something  to  do  but  something  to 
get,  a  rapid  rotation  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  is  a  logical 
consequence.  Men  are  chosen,  not  for  the  public 
service  which  they  are  expected  to  render,  but  because 
the  aspirants  for  office,  knowing  that  they  cannot  all 
hold  it  at  once,  combine  to  make  way  for  and  support 
each  other  in  turn.  Of  course  with  the  number  engaged 
in  the  game  the  innings  must  be  short.    That  this. 
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involves  permanent  rawness  and  inexperience  in  the 
legislator  is  a  matter  which  receives  very  little  con- 
sideration." In  the  State  legislatures  the  member  is 
a  still  lower  type  than  the  Congressman,  and  corrupt 
lobbying  and  reckless  legislation  are  more  rampant. 
The  great  commercial  interests  are  driven  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  law-makers  by  the  only  weapon  at 
their  command,  namely,  money  ;  and  Mr.  Bradford's 
volumes  are  a  deplorable  revelation  of  the  dishonesty 
and  incompetence  of  government  by  legislatures.  The 
ground-note  of  Mr.  Bradford's  book  is  that  defective 
machinery,  and  not  universal  suffrage,  is  to  blame  for 
this  state  of  things.  His  remedy  is  the  substitution  of 
individual  responsibility  for  the  anonymous  impulse 
and  intrigues  of  crowds,  in  short,  the  remodelling  of  the 
American  Constitution  upon  British  lines.  We  do  not 
share  Mr.  Bradford's  enthusiasm  for  universal  suffrage, 
though  we  concede  to  him  that  it  has  not  had  a  fair 
trial  in  the  United  States.  Of  one  thing  we  are  quite 
certain.  Unless  the  Americans  purify  and  strengthen 
their  constitutional  system  by  abolishing  elective  judges, 
and  by  seating  the  Government  in  the  legislature,  an 
economic  and  political  catastrophe  will  befall  them,  so 
striking  and  tragic  in  its  consequences  as  to  discredit 
democracy  throughout  the  world. 


JOWETT  AS  PREACHER. 

"Sermons,  Biographical  and  Miscellaneous."  By 
Benjamin  Jowett.  Edited  by  the  Dean  of  Ripon. 
London  :  John  Murray.  1899. 

IN  a  recent  "  Publications  of  the  Week  "  the  Master 
of  Trinity's  biographical  and  other  sermons  were 
classified  under  the  head  of  "  Theology,"  but  those  of 
the  late  Master  of  Balliol,  just  below,  with  fine  dis- 
crimination, under  the  heading  "  Miscellaneous."  Cer- 
tainly their  author  would  not  have  wished  his  pulpit 
essays  to  be  considered  theological.  Exposition  of 
eternal  verities  seemed  to  him  the  most  unjustifiable 
waste  of  time.  "  Christianity,"  says  Dr.  Jenkinson  in 
the  "New  Republic,"  "really embraces  all  religions,  even 
any  honest  denial  of  itself ;  "  and  doctrinal  discussions 
are  throughout  this  volume  put  before  us  as  "mere 
oppositions  of  names."  "  Even  the  being  of  God  may 
be  implied  in  the  words  that  deny  Him."  We  are  to 
revert  to  the  child  of  nature  in  man,  unsophisticated  by 
creeds  and  churches,  and  educate  him  by  noble  ex- 
amples, especially  by  the  noblest  of  all.  Dr.  Jenkinson's 
memorable  sermon  in  the  private  theatre  hardly  did 
justice  to  the  limpid  simplicity  of  his  prototype's  style, 
though  the  caricature  as  a  whole  was  delightful.  The 
Gospel  as  good  advice  is  delivered  by  Jowett  with  placid 
taste  and  Hellenic  dislike  of  brisk  modern  exaggeration 
and  straining  after  effect.  Righteousness  overmuch 
and  overmuch  insight  into  heavenly  mysteries  are  not 
more  to  be  avoided  than  eloquence.  One  might  almost 
call  his  paragnetic  manner  pedestrian,  with  its  obvious 
quotations  and  commonplaces  of  illustration,  but  for 
the  gnomic  pithiness  and  the  real  feeling  which  are 
never  absent,  and  now  and  then  a  purple  patch  like  the 
fine  panegyric  of  mathematical  science  in  the  sermon 
on  Professor  Henry  Smith.  Nor  was  Jowett  ever 
afraid  of  the  incongruous.  Who  else  could  have  juxta- 
posed Loyola  and  Disraeli  in  a  sermon,  or  Gambetta 
and  Tait  ? 

To  reduce  Christianity  to  good  sense  and  to  shed  the 
judicious  daylight  of  the  nineteenth  century  upon 
Revelation  was  his  aim.  But  the  Broad  Church 
hagiology  is  not  to  be  merely  Laodicean.  Here  are 
sermons  on  dreamers  and  enthusiasts  like  Wycliffe, 
Bunyan,  Baxter,  Pascal,  Wesley,  and  the  soldier- 
saint  who  founded  the  Jesuit  order.  All  of  these,  to  be 
sure,  even  Loyola,  were  disliked  by  the  orthodox 
clergy.  But  it  was  something  besides  this,  it  was  their 
readiness  to  give  up  all  for  their  convictions,  that  com- 
mended them  to  Jowett.  Again  and  again  the  preacher 
contrasts  the  "  attenuated  "  Christianity  of  our  tolerant, 
humane,  and  progressive  age,  in  which  he  thinks  it 
unimaginable  that  anyone  would  be  an  actual  martyr, 
with  the  intensity,  the  elevation  of  character,  the  ideal 
nobleness  which  gave  birth  to  the  great  movements  of 
the  age  of  S.  Francis  and  Joan  the  Maid.  Had 
religious  movements  "  waited  for  the  approbation  of 


sensible  men,  the  world  would  have  remained  as  it  was 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end."  Even  to  Tractarian 
Oxford  he  allows  more  character  as  well  as  more 
"  aspiration  and  self-sacrifice."  Institutions  which  are 
liberal,  he  laments,  may  also  be  indifferent. 

Indifferentism  then  without  indifference  is  his  ideal. 
He  wants  sensible  zealots  who  will  not  fight  for  forms  of 
faith,  but  only  for  right  conduct  and  the  amelioration  of 
the  world.  He  holds  that  the  dogmatic  beliefs  which 
inspired  the  saints  and  martyrs  are  separable  accidents 
without  which  their  love  of  God  and  man  would  have 
burnt  as  strongly  and  more  purely.  In  this  volume  the 
Incarnation,  the  Cross,  the  Resurrection,  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  Sacraments  are  ignored,  nor  is  Christ 
once  mentioned  as  a  living  object  of  adoring  love  or 
even  of  personal  affection.  A  pious  theism  and  belief 
in  a  future  existence  breathe  through  the  sermons  ;  but 
the  idea  that  right  practice  can  depend  on  any  "faith 
once  committed  to  the  saints,"  or  that  Pauline  and 
Augustinian  doctrine  can  be  of  any  real  importance  to 
the  soul,  is  contemptuously  dismissed.  Yet  the  state- 
ments of  the  Creed  are  either  true  or  not  true.  The 
Crucified  either  rose  or  He  did  not.  The  obstinately 
wicked  will  either  be  shut  out  for  ever  from  God's 
presence  or  they  will  not.  If  it  is  "truth  and  justice" 
that  matter,  then  these  things  matter,  and  to  assert 
angrily  that  they  are  immaterial  to  our  present  life  is 
not  charity  but  folly.  The  warnings  of  Ebal  are  not 
less  loud  in  the  teaching  of  the  Saviour  than  the  beati- 
tudes of  Gerizim.  Jowett  himself  censures  (in  speaking 
of  Tract  90  and  the  Articles)  "  the  injury  done  to 
morality  by  the  attempt  to  undermine  the  obvious 
meaning  of  words." 

There  is  always  a  suspicion  of  frost  under  the  spring 
morning  of  Jowett's  style,  and  it  is  natural  that  his 
almost  cherubic  benignity  should  sharpen  into  sub- 
malicious  asperity  whenever  orthodoxy  appears,  which 
is  pretty  often,  on  the  horizon  of  his  remarks.  The 
acid  attack  on  his  University  opponents  in  the  sermon 
on  Tait  must  have  been  relished  by  the  undergraduates, 
though  not  very  edifying  to  them.  But  if  orthodoxy  is 
a  conceivable  form  of  intellectual  view  it  has  as  much 
right  to  exist  in  the  ideal  Latitudinarian  Church  as  any 
other.  If  a  high  churchman,  let  us  say,  sincerely  holds 
that  a  Unitarian  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  with 
pastoral  charge  or  official  ecclesiastical  position, 
and  that  the  existing  laws  of  the  Church  properly 
exclude  him,  why  is  he  to  be  blamed  for  pointing 
this  out  or  for  voting  against  the  man,  so  long  as 
he  proceeds  straightforwardly  and  temperately?  Hamp- 
den's bishopric  is  a  case  in  point.  Those,  however, 
whom  Dryden  calls  the  "sons  of  breadth,"  hesitating 
as  to  whether  "  Intolerance,"  as  an  arguable  principle, 
should  be  tolerated  or  persecuted,  invariably  decide  to 
excommunicate  it.  Exclusiveness  is  excluded  with 
acrimonious  praises  of  Charity,  and  Liberalism  authorita- 
tively and  with  bell,  book,  and  candle  bans  the  idea  of 
Authority.  Thus  anti-dogmatic  doctrines  are  erected 
into  rigid  denunciatory  dogmas,  and,  while  all  forms  of 
sincere  conviction  are  declared  entitled  to  respect,  an 
exception  is  made  of  that  belief  in  the  "  none  other 
Name  "  which  is  the  heir  of  the  ages.  Moreover  it  is 
illogical  to  affirm  in  the  same  breath  that  morality  is 
independent  of  creed,  and  that  the  orthodox  creed 
teaches  men  to  believe  in  an  immoral  Deity  and  incul- 
cates a  code  of  ethics  which  is  not  the  highest. 

However,  we  may  turn  from  the  "odium  anti-theo- 
logicum  "  of  these  pages  to  pay  a  parting  tribute  to 
the  literary  charm  of  the  famous  Master  "  beloved  of 
all  the  younger  gown,"  and  that  single-mindedness 
of  which  he  speaks  in  the  discourse  on  the  author  of 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Jowett  is  very  interesting  on 
Bunyan.  Bunyan,  by-the-bye,  would  have  been  very 
interesting  on  Jowett. 

GERMANY  IN  THE   NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

"  Die  geistigen  und  socialen  Stromungen  des  neun- 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts."  Yon  Theobald  Ziegler. 
Berlin  :  Bondi.  1899. 

SEVEN  hundred  and  fourteen  closely  printed  pages 
in  large  8vo.,  giving  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
prevailing  tendencies,  intellectual,  social,  and  economic, 
which  have  shaped  the  history  of  Germany  from  the 
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■beginning  of  the  present  century  to  its  end  !  The  pre- 
sent instalment,  moreover,  by  the  Rector  of  the  Strasburg 
University,  is  only  a  companion  volume  to  nine  others 
which  are  to  follow,  for  each  of  which  a  writer  of 
acknowledged  standing  has  undertaken  to  be  respon- 
sible, the  whole  being  under  the  general  direction  of 
Herr  Paul  Schlenther  who,  now  the  literary  director 
of  the  Vienna  Burgtheater,  makes  dramatic  art  his 
subject. 

The  century  opened,  for  Germany,  in  the  intellectual 
sign  of  Goethe  and  of  Kant.  At  their  side,  however, 
had  risen,  for  good  and  for  evil,  the  romantic  school. 
The  period  of  enlightened  despots  had  died  out  with  the 
Emperor  Leopold  II.,  better  known  to  history  as  the 
reforming  Peter  Leopold,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
whose  tenure  of  the  Empire  was  too  brief  to  impress  his 
individuality  on  that  conglomeration  of  which  Goethe, 
shortly  before,  had  said  : 

"  Das  liebe  heil'ge  rom'sche  Reich, 
Wie  halt's  nur  noch  zusammen  !  " 

And  indeed  it  split  up  shortly  enough  after  the 
curtain  of  the  century  had  risen,  and  the  storms  of  the 
Revolution,  at  first  greeted  with  hopeful  enthusiasm  by 
jnany  of  the  leaders   of  thought,    had   swept  over 
portions  of  the  fatherland,  and  Napoleon's  heavy  step 
had  trodden  the  disjecta   membra   into   chaos,  not, 
however,  without  materially  benefiting  the  Rhinelands 
by  institutions  more  rational  than  they  had  possessed 
before.     Political  life  was  nearly  dead  in  the  other 
parts  of  Germany,  and   Frederic  William    III.  was 
perhaps  not  the  dullest  and  most  Philistine  of  her  little 
army  of  rulers.    The  then  incubating  political  life  was 
mostly  indirectly,  sometimes  directly,  influenced  by  a 
long  series  of  professional  philosophers  (still  more  by 
their  occasionally   rebellious    pupils)    beginning  with 
Fichte  and  Schleiermacher,  in  whose  schools  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  nation  which  then  had  no  other 
outlet  concentrated.   The  storm  against  Napoleon  arose, 
.and  with  it  the  re-awakening  of  national  feeling.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna,  by  the  creation  of  the  German 
Confederation,  failed  to  give  any  sufficient  satisfaction 
to  the  aspirations  which  had  been  awakened.  Still 
there  were  the  promises  of  the  Princes,  made  in  their 
hour  of  utmost  need,  to  endow  the  country  with  consti- 
tutional   institutions    and   moderate   guarantees  for 
elementary  liberty  ;  promises  most  emphatically  made 
by  Prussia  and  most  flagrantly  broken  by  her,  whilst 
they  received  some  fulfilment  in  the  smaller  States,  in 
Goethe's  Weimar  first  and  foremost,  then  in  the  South 
and  part  of  the  West  of  Germany.  As  a  whole,  Germany 
played  no  part  in  the  world,  and  was  unduly  influenced 
by  Russia,  whilst  the  latter  was  more  or  less  resisted 
by  Austria  and  followed  by  Prussia.    That  was  the 
Holy  Alliance,   so  called,   which  Beranger's  spirited 
verse    desired    to    counterbalance    by    his    "  Sainte 
Alliance    des     Peuples."      Agitations    arose,  more 
full    of  enthusiasm    than    wisdom  ;    such    was  the 
Burschenschaft     in    the     Universities.  Repression 
ensued,  Metternich  the  leader.    Deadly  dulness  pre- 
vailed when,  1830,  the  "Sun  of  July"  shone  out,  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  first  French  Revolution  seemed 
1  to  revive,  unaccompanied  by  its  crimes.  Ineffectual 
movements  pointed  the  way  the  next  generation  would 
strive  to  follow.    Young  Germany,  Heinrich  Heine  at 
its  head,  led  the  minds  in  a  forward  movement,  which, 
despite  extravagances,  meant  progress.     Again  pro- 
'  fessional  philosophers  stirred  up  mental  life,  Strauss, 
Feuerbach,  the  Baurs,  and  their  schools,  the  left  wing 
1  of  the  Hegelians,  whose  right  wing  became  a  crutch 
willingly  accepted  for  the    reactionary  governments. 
The  intellectual  stir  lasted  for  two  decades.    Side  by 
side  with  it  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  which  the 
modern  spirit  had  for  a  while  been  fermenting,  asserted 
1  itself  against  the  State  in  a  series  of  conflicts  with  the 
.  Prussian  Government.    The  dull  King  was  followed  by 
1  a  lively  but  vacillating  one,  the  romanticist  Frederic 
I  William  IV. — very  little  beloved  by  our  author — who 
j  awakened  great  hopes,  deceived   them,  and  greatly 
1  irritated  public  opinion.    Then  came  the  Revolution  of 
j  1848.    The  representatives  of  All-Germany,  including 
;  Austria,  met  at  Frankfort.    The  present  generation 
jj seems  to  have  forgotten  that,  apart  from  the  "  Grund- 
rechte,"   over  which    the    first    German  parliament 


spent  too  much  time  in  consultation,  two  great 
tendencies  were  opposed  then,  as  to  the  reconstitution 
of  the  fatherland  :  the  Great  Germans  desiring  to  in- 
clude Austria,  the  Little  Germans  conceiving,  on  a 
smaller  area,  a  closer  unity  by  the  exclusion  of  Austria. 
The  latter  naturally  brought  Prussia  to  the  top.  It  is 
the  Little  Germans  who  prevailed  then — again  in  the 
forgotten  Ft'irstentag  of  1862,  and  finally  by  the  war  of 
1866.  The  next  thing  however  was  the  suppression  of 
the  insurrections  of  Dresden,  in  which  Wagner  played 
a  part,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  provinces,  in  the  Palatinate 
and  Baden  ;  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Federal 
Diet,  which  already  had  proved  its  insufficiency  for 
good.  Another  period  of  bitter  reaction  and  stagnation 
followed  which  lasted  till  about  i860.  In  it  the  nation 
found  again  her  philosopher  ;  it  was  Schopenhauer, 
who  discrowned  Hegel,  and  whose  followers  drew  a 
queer  comfort  from  pessimism.  The  predominance  of 
Bismarck  succeeded  the  wars  of  1864  against  Denmark, 
of  1866  against  Austria  and  the  Federal  Diet,  of  1870 
against  France  ;  the  new  Empire,  so  different  from  the 
old,  was  established. 

At  the  close  of  the  century  this  new  Empire  seems 
prosperous  in  many  ways — straining  its  nerves  in 
military  armaments — having  established  colonies,  of 
which  the  greater  part  is  worse  than  worthless — the 
country  rapidly  passing  from  a  chiefly  agricultural 
character  to  a  widely  manufacturing  one — with  exten- 
sive commerce  and  a  great  development  of  shipping. 
The  favourite  study  of  metaphysics  is  greatly  replaced, 
not  without  the  influence  of  Darwin,  by  that  of 
natural  science,  which  brought  important  discoveries. 
Socialism,  long  led  by  Lassalle,  then  by  Marx,  has 
made  great  strides,  the  sharp  division  between 
Socialists  and  Liberals  tending  to  be  healed  by  the 
efforts  of  Bernstein — anarchism,  in  the  more  philo- 
sophical, not  the  criminal  sense,  being  by  no  means  un- 
known— the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
after,  and  greatly  by,  the  so-called  Culturkampf, 
vastly  increased — the  last  of  the  influential  philosophers, 
Nietzsche,  in  a  lunatic  asylum  and  an  anti-Semitic 
feeling  growing  in  the  country  of  Lessing.  To  sum 
up,  not  all  parts  of  Germany  being  equally  satisfied  with 
the  turn  events  have  taken,  the  feeling  of  elation  which 
characterised  the  years  immediately  following  1870  has 
unmistakably  evaporated,  while  the  evident  tendency 
towards  personal  government  and  towards  over-con- 
centration at  Berlin  is  resented  by  many  persons  and  in 
various  departments.  Then  the  feeling  towards  neigh- 
bouring nations  in  some  important  cases,  is  not  satis- 
factory, though,  one  may  hope,  improving. 

The  author,  like  most — not  all — of  his  contemporaries, 
has  taken  his  stand  on  the  new  Empire,  but  his  fairness 
allows  him  to  see  the  reverse  of  the  shield.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  Empire — though  it  will  not  allow  the 
old  patriotic  songs  of  his  youth  to  be  sung  again  with- 
out grave  omissions — has  his  loyal  adherence  ;  but  he 
does  not  overlook  the  fact  that  eight  or  ten  millions  of 
Germans  have,  by  the  unifying  process,  been  handed 
over  to  be  controlled  by  alien  races.  He  is  a 
patriot,  yet  not  a  Chauvinist.  He  values  and  sees  the 
necessity  of  a  strong  army,  but  he  animadverts  against 
the  intrusion  of  the  military  spirit  into  civil  life  by  the 
Krieger-Vereine  and  the  privileged  position  of  the 
reserve  officers  ;  he  admires  Bismarck,  but  is  not 
blind  to  the  weak  sides  of  the  great  man.  He  is 
loyal  to  Government,  but  severely  blames  the  frequent 
prosecutions  for  lese-majeste,  the  creation,  thereby,  of  a 
set  of  "  denunciants,"  and  the  Byzantine  tone  of  a  part 
of  the  press  and  the  public.  Himself  at  the  head  of  his 
University  he  deplores  much  in  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
undergraduates,  and  the  indulgence  shown  to  their 
absurd  drinking  habits  ;  he  is  for  the  State,  but  against 
the  undue  action  of  the  bureaucrats  ;  an  individualist, 
he  does  not  blind  himself  to  the  claims  of  Socialism. 
A  Liberal  and  Moderate  Radical,  he  is  in  favour 
of  co-operation  for  practical  improvements  with  the 
Socialists  whom  in  the  Bismarckian  period  it  was 
thought  wise  to  treat  as  parliamentary  pariahs. 
Acknowledging  the  good  parts  of  the  young  Emperor's 
character,  he  blames  the  tendency  to  personal  govern- 
ment, and  is  indignant  at  the  gravely  misguided 
hostility  which,  at  one  time,  was  openly  shown  by 
some  of  the  Emperor's  friends  and  admirers  against 
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the  Empress  Frederic  ;  approving'  of  colonies,  he 
sternly  reproves  the  misdeeds  of  certain  small  pro- 
consuls. 


A  STORY  WITHOUT  A  POINT. 

"  Modern  England  from  the  Reform  Bill  to  the  Present 
Time."  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.  P.  London: 
Unwin  ;  New  York  :  Putnams.  1899. 

WE  sincerely  trust  that  the  fifty-second  volume  of 
"The  Story  of  the  Nations"  is  the  last  of  the 
series,  whose  generally  good  reputation  has  already 
been  sufficiently  damaged  by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's 
pointless  and  careless  compilations.  There  are  two 
methods  of  writing  history.  One  is  the  scene-painting 
method,  which  leaves  a  picture,  correct  or  incorrect,  on 
the  mind,  and  of  which  Macaulay,  Carlyle  and  Froude 
are  the  recognised  masters  ;  and  there  is  the  dry,  in- 
formative method,  which  supplies  facts  without  com- 
ment, and  of  which  Hallam  may  be  taken  as  the 
greatest  practitioner.  No  one  of  course  imagined 
that  the  volumes  of  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  would 
be  written  with  the  picturesqueness  of  a  Carlyle  or 
the  erudition  of  a  Hallam.  But  the  public  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  stories  shall  either  present  them  with 
scenes  from  history  which  may  stimulate  their  imagina- 
tion, or  with  facts  and  details  which  may  give  them  the 
chance  of  forming  some  opinion  on  the  period.  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy  in  the  second  of  his  volumes  on 
Modern  England,  which  embraces  the  sixty  years  from 
the  great  Reform  Bill  in  1832  down  to  the  present  day, 
gives  us  neither  pictures  nor  statistics,  he  neither 
amuses  nor  instructs,  but  simply  writes  on  in  his  vague, 
colourless,  sketchy  fashion.  If  the  book  had  even  been 
a  rousing  party  pamphlet,  from  a  Home  Rule  or  Radical 
or  any  point  of  view,  it  might  have  been  worth  reading. 
But  there  is  no  point  of  view  :  politicians  on  both  sides 
are  treated  in  the  same  vein  of  mild  laudation,  and 
burning  questions  are  dismissed  in  a  few  lines  of  drowsy 
impartiality.  The  performance  is  rather  like  that  of  a 
sleepy  old  judge,  summing  up  after  lunch  on  a  hot 
afternoon,  from  notes  he  is  too  lazy  to  decipher.  We 
are  certain  that  Mr.  McCarthy  could  have  dictated  the 
whole  of  this  volume  to  an  amanuensis  with  his  eyes 
shut  and  without  once  consulting  a  book  of  reference. 

We  will  give  an  instance  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  historical 
method,  to  show  that  our  strictures  are  not  too  strong. 
Quite  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  episodes 
of  the  post-Reform  period,  if  not  of  the  century,  was 
the  little  coup  d'etat  by  which  William  IV.  got  rid  of 
the  Whigs  and  called  in  the  Tories.  We  will  first  give 
the  facts,  and  then  Mr.  McCarthy's  account  of  them. 
On  9  July,  1834  Earl  Grey  resigned,  and  Lord  Melbourne 
succeeded  him  as  Prime  Minister.  In  November  Lord 
Spencer  died,  and  his  son  Lord  Althorp,  who  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  had  of  course  to  go  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  On  14  November  Lord  Melbourne  submitted 
to  the  King  certain  changes  he  proposed  to  make  in 
the  Ministry  in  consequence  of  Lord  Althorp's  removal, 
when  His  Majesty  informed  the  Prime  Minister  that  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  business  of  the  country  could 
not  be  carried  on  by  such  an  Administration,  and  that 
he  had  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Whigs 
being  literally  turned  out  by  William,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  accepted  office  provisionally  and  advised 
sending  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  then  in  Rome. 
Sir  Robert  arrived  in  London  on  9  December,  formed 
his  Government,  issued  the  Tamworth  Manifesto,  dis- 
solved Parliament  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  failed  to 
secure  a  working  majority,  and  in  April  1835  was 
defeated  by  Lord  John  Russell  on  a  resolution  to  apply 
the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  to  secular 
education.  After  Sir  Robert  Peel's  resignation  Lord 
Melbourne  was  for  the  second  time  requested  to  form 
a  Cabinet.  A  single  sentence  on  page  40  thus  deals 
with  these  events.  "  Lord  Grey  resigned  office,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  came  into  power  for  a  time,  but 
another  stage  of  the  tithe  question  led  to  the  fall  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  Administration,  and  the  summon- 
ing to  office  of  Lord  Melbourne."  This  sentence 
contains  three  misstatements  :  1.  That  Sir  Robert  Peel 
followed  Lord  Grey  in  office.  2.  That  Sir  Robert 
Peel   was   beaten   on  the   tithe  question.     3.  That 


Lord  Melbourne  became  Premier  for  the  first  time 
after  Sir  Robert's  fall.  The  story  of  "the  greased 
cartridge  "  is  told  in  the  following  sentence  :  "  The 
Sepoys  complained,  and  were  led  to  believe,  that  in 
certain  of  our  military  edicts  we  had  disregarded  some 
of  the  strictest  principles  of  their  religion,  alike  of  the 
Mussulmans  and  of  the  Hindoos."  Does  that  convey 
any  sort  of  idea  as  to  one  of  the  alleged  causes  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny  ?  The  vagueness  and  inaccuracy  of  the 
facts  are  only  equalled  by  the  carelessness  of  the  writing. 
"  He  was  supported  in  the  first  instance  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck  :  "  "  What  did  the  Queen  want  of  a  trumpery 
new  title  ?  "  We  cannot  help  asking  in  conclusion  for 
whom  are  such  histories  written  ?  Whom  do  they  in- 
struct? Whom  do  they  amuse  ?  They  neither  inform 
the  young  nor  revive  the  knowledge  of  the  old  :  and 
the  reading  of  them  is  not  so  pleasant  an  occupation  as 
smoking,  or  knitting,  or  gazing  upon  the  clouds. 


RUPERT  OF  THE  RHINE. 

"  Rupert  Prince   Palatine."    By   Eva  Scott.  West- 
minster :  Constable.  1899. 

7"E  share  Miss  Scott's  surprise  that  a  succinct 
biography  of  Prince  Rupert  has  been  delayed 
so  long,  but  impatience  finds  a  reward  in  her 
engaging  relation  of  a  career  which  has  few  to  equal  it 
in  history  for  romance  and  the  glamour  of  chivalry. 
Our  only  regret  is  that,  carried  away  by  a  feminine  ad- 
miration for  the  soft  eyes  and  headlong  courage  of  her 
hero,  she  sometimes  does  less  than  full  justice  to  the 
motives  of  his  rivals  in  the  King's  service,  once  even  to 
the  action  of  the  King  himself.  Rupert's  courage  and 
character  were  surely  sufficiently  egregious  to  dispense 
with  undue  adulation.  No  doubt  he  meant  well  both  at 
Marston  Moor  and  at  Bristol,  but  his  zeal  left  him  at 
fault  in  the  one  case  and  his  discretion  in  the  other. 
Nor  is  it  well  to  plead  on  his  behalf  an  extenuation 
which  he  himself  never  put  forward  and  which  cannot 
now  find  convincing  evidence  to  support  it.  Apart  from 
this  isolated  criticism,  no  impartial  student  can  find  any 
but  the  heartiest  compliments  for  this  graphic  and 
entrancing  monograph,  which  maintains  an  unflagging 
interest  fiom  cover  to  cover.  No  research  has  evi- 
dently been  spared  among  the  voluminous  authorities, 
and  the  result  appears  in  a  cultured,  vivid,  and  often 
eloquent  style,  which  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
living  Rupert  as  no  painter's  canvas  could  do.  It  is 
especially  in  her  little  personal  touches  that  Miss  Eva 
Scott  excels. 

The  Storm  and  Stress,  which  beset  the  Prince's 
whole  career,  began  before  he  was  a  twelvemonth  old. 
It  was  after  the  ill-starred  attempt  of  his  father,  the 
Elector  Palatine,  to  profit  by  the  defenestration  of 
Prague.  "  In  the  hasty  flight  the  poor  baby  was  for- 
gotten ;  dropped  by  a  terrified  nurse,"  he  was  throw*n 
into  the  last  coach  as  it  left  the  courtyard.  His  earfy 
youth  was  passed  "in  trouble,  anxiety  and  poverty," 
but  his  education  was  not  neglected,  and,  by  the  time 
he  was  twelve,  "he  could  understand  and  be  under- 
stood in  all  Europe."  His  mother  taught  him  to  love 
dogs,  and  to  keep  a  stout,  merry  heart  in  adversity. 
Once  "  a  dog,  which  the  Prince  loved,"  followed  a  fox 
to  earth  and  did  not  reappear.  He  followed  and 
caught  the  dog's  leg  but  could  not  make  his  way  back 
until  his  tutor  appeared  and  "  seizing  him  by  the  heels, 
drew  out  Prince,  dog  and  fox,  each  holding  on  to  the 
other."  During  his  campaigns  in  England,  he  was 
always  accompanied  by  a  white  dog,  named  Boye, 
which  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  Puritans.  The  Prince, 
whines  one  of  their  pamphleteers,  "  never  sups  or  dines, 
but  continually  he  feeds  him.  And  with  what  think 
you  ?  Even  with  sides  of  capons  and  such  Christian- 
like morsels.  .  .  .  It  is  thought  the  King  will  make  him 
Sergeant-Major-General  Boye."  Finally,  when  poor 
Boye,  like  many  another  faithful  friend,  fell  at  Marston 
Moor,  the  Prince  was  inconsolable,  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary journals  recorded  the  death  with  exultation, 
alluding  to  the  deceased  as  "  that  accursed  cur." 

Rupert  made  his  first  campaign  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
and  soon  exhibited  those  qualities  of  chivalry  and  en- 
durance which  ever  after  distinguished  him.  He  was 
idolised  wherever  he  went,  and  being  presently  sent  to 
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the  Court  of  England,  engaged  every  heart  there.  The 
affection  of  his  uncle,  Charles  L,  was  so  warmly  re- 
turned that  Rupert  was  almost  heart-broken  when  the 
time  came  to  return  home.  "  Being  a-hunting  that 
morning  with  the  King,  he  wished  he  might  break  his 
neck,  and  so  leave  his  hones  in  England."'  We  will  not 
follow  him  through  his  wars  in  Germany  and  England, 
where  he  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life  ;  nor  in  his 
romantic  privateering  off  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  performed  prodigies  of  seaman- 
ship in  the  face  of  the  most  appalling  difficulties  ;  nor 
as  Charles  II. 's  admiral  and  the  reorganiser  of  his  navy. 
Miss  Scott's  narrative  is  too  good  to  be  condensed.  But 
we  must  find  space  for  an  allusion  to  the  less  known 
side  of  his  character.  Amid  a  hard-drinking  set,  he  was 
ever  a  pattern  of  sobriety  ;  despite  almost  incessant 
poverty,  he  was  intensely  scrupulous  as  to  the  payment 
of  every  debt  ;  though  essentially  a  man  of  the  sword, 
he  found  time  and  inclination  for  a  devotion  to  art  and 
science.  He  was  the  father  of  mezzotint  engraving,  if 
not  the  actual  inventor ;  he  was  one  of  the  first 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  he  made  many  improve- 
ments in  fire-arms,  and  even  invented  a  revolver  ;  a 
composition  of  copper  and  zinc  devised  by  him  is  known 
as  "  Prince's  metal  "  to  this  day  ;  in  1668  he  had  con- 
ceived a  scheme  for  discovering  the  North-West 
passage.  "  Loyalty  and  strength  were  the  keynotes  of 
his  character.  Never  did  he  break  his  given  word  ; 
with  friend  and  foe  alike  he  scrupulously  kept  faith,  and 
whatsoever  he  found  to  do  he  did  it  with  all  his  might." 


BLAKE  AND  TROMP. 

"  Letters  and  Papers  relating  to  the  First  Dutch  War, 
1652-1654. "  Vol.  I.  Edited  by  Samuel  Rawson 
Gardiner.  Printed  for  the  Navy  Records  Society. 
1899. 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  to  the 
historian  of  the  volumes  which  the  Navy  Records 
Society  from  time  to  time  produce.  Much  that  concerns 
our  early  naval  history  has  hitherto  been  involved  in 
obscurity  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  seek 
out  and  put  together  in  convenient  shape  matter  of 
great  interest,  existing  in  private  and  public  records. 
This  is  especially  the  case  concerning  the  Dutch  wars 
between  1652  and  1674;  wars  waged  with  great  fierce- 
ness and  varying  success  on  both  sides,  until  we  finally 
secured  victory  and  destroyed  the  commercial  supremacy 
of  our  rival,  obtaining  at  the  same  time  recognition  of 
the  tribute  we  claimed  for  our  flag 

This  volume  is  taken  up  principally  with  the  action 
which  occurred  between  Blake  and  Tromp  off  Dover  on 
the  afternoon  of  19  May,  1652,  and  the  disputed  point 
as  to  which  side  began  the  fight.  The  two  countries 
were  still  at  peace  when  Tromp  appeared  in  the  Downs 
with  a  large  fleet.  His  instructions  were  to  protect  the 
commerce  of  the  United  Provinces  and  defend  its  ships 
from  the  right  of  search.  Blake  then  commanding  an 
English  fleet  in  the  Channel  hastened  to  the  spot,  justly 
thinking  such  a  force  in  our  waters  should  be  shadowed. 
Meeting  Tromp,  and  claiming  a  salute  by  the  lowering 
'  of  the  Dutch  flag,  he  fired  first  one  shot  and  then  a  second 
across  the  bows  of  Tromp's  vessel  as  a  reminder  that  the 
tribute  was  expected.  The  Dutch  Admiral  lowered  his 
topsails  and  stated  afterwards  that  a  man  had  been  sent 
aloft  ready  to  lower  the  flag  when  a  third  shot  came. 
Whether  by  accident  or  owing  to  ill  direction  seems  un- 
certain, but  Tromp  asserted  that  this  shot  struck  his 
vessel  and  wounded  a  man.  Broadsides  followed,  but 
;as  to  which  side  fired  the  first,  that  is  disputed  by  both  ; 
each  laying  the  blame  on  the  other.  Here  it  has  been 
generally  accepted  that  Blake  only  returned  the  fire  after 
-a  broadside  had  crashed  through  his  cabin  ports. 

There  is  often  a  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  truth  in 
;fthese  instances  where  squadrons  meet  under  strained 
.  relations,  the  latest  example  perhaps  being  the  battle 
■  of  ^Navarino.  Nor  is  the  point  of  great  importance,  and 
i  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  after  a  general  action  lasting 
j  until  dark  the  contending  fleets  separated  ;  the  Dutch 
^ with  the  Joss  of  two  ships,  while  Blake's  squadron 
.remained  intact  though  sustaining  considerable  damage. 
iWar  between  the  two  countries  was,  however  pro- 


claimed a  few  months  later,  and  the  great  struggle 
began  which  lasted  with  brief  intervals  of  peace  for 
twenty-two  years. 

In  default  of  any  indication  afforded  by  these  letters 
of  the  organisation  and  tactics  employed  by  Blake  upon 
this  occasion  the  interest  centres  more  upon  the  causes 
which  led  to  war.  An  examination  of  Dutch  naval 
records  at  the  Hague,  together  with  material  available 
in  this  country,  has  enabled  Mr.  Gardiner  to  show 
clearly  the  chief  reason  of  conflict  between  the  two 
countries.  We  had  at  this  time  a  considerable  foreign 
trade  and  sought  to. extend  it.  As  Charles  II.  wrote  to 
his  sister  at  the  Court  of  France  in  1662 — "the  thing 
which  is  nearest  the  harte  of  the  nation  is  trade  and  all 
that  belongs  to  it."  Up  to  the  time  of  Cromwell  the 
Dutch  had  been  the  principal  carriers  at  sea,  and  the 
passing  of  the  Navigation  Act  had  been  a  blow  to 
their  commercial  supremacy.  But  this  measure  of  self- 
protection  could  not  be  a  pretext  for  war,  however 
unpleasant  to  Holland.  Nor  had  the  Dutch  absolutely 
refused  to  pay  the  customary  salute  to  English  men-of- 
war,  for  Tromp  in  his  letter  of  explanation  to  the 
States-General  after  this  battle  excuses  himself  for  not 
striking  his  flag  to  Blake  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
never  received  formal  orders  to  strike,  while  his 
narrative  of  the  action  shows  he  had  some  intention  of 
doing  so. 

The  real  dispute  was  as  to  the  rights  of  neutrals  and 
belligerents  ;  a  grievance  it  may  be  noted  which  con- 
tinued up  to  comparatively  recent  times.  Though  not 
actually  at  war  with  France  our  ships  were  capturing 
their  traders  in  retaliation  for  a  seizure  of  English 
shipping  by  French  war  vessels  in  the  Levant  a  few 
years  previously.  Under  a  claim  of  the  right  of  search 
and  denial  that  the  neutral  flag  protected  the  goods 
of  an  enemy,  Dutch  vessels  had  been  boarded  and 
French  goods  in  them  adjudged  lawful  prize  by  the 
English  Courts.  The  determination  to  resist  this  led 
Holland  to  fit  out  the  large  fleet  under  Tromp  with 
orders  to  defend  the  ships  of  the  United  Provinces  from 
the  right  of  visit  or  search,  and  prevent  them  being 
carried  into  foreign  ports.  Under  these  circumstances 
war  between  the  two  countries  became  inevitable  and 
other  causes  were  merely  subsidiary.  Later  the 
struggle  was  extended  to  the  gaining  of  maritime 
supremacy,  and  more  light  will  doubtless  be  thrown 
on  the  shipping  and  tactics  employed  in  succeeding 
volumes. 

The  Navy  Records  Society  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  securing  the  services  of  such  an  able  editor  as 
Mr.  Gardiner  for  this  first  instalment.  He  has  col- 
lected a  quantity  of  most  valuable  material  now  made 
public  for  the  first  time. 


PHILOSOPHY  IN  BLINKERS. 

"The  Human  Machine.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Diversity 
of  Human  Faculty  in  its  Bearings  upon  Social 
Life,  Religion,  Education,  and  Politics."  By  J.  F. 
Nisbet.    London  :  Grant  Richards.  1899. 

CUT  off,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  prime  of  his  intellec- 
tual power,  Mr.  J.  F.  Nisbet  had  lived  long  enough 
to  formulate  a  philosophy  that  satisfied  his  mind — not 
long  enough  to  realise  that  the  dogmatic  materialism 
he  expounded  had  already  become  as  obsolete  as  any  of 
the  superstitions  he  loved  to  denounce.  The  purpose  of 
his  posthumous  work,  "The  Human  Machine,"  is 
explained  with  unconscious  pomposity  in  the  sub-title 
which  we  cite  above :  the  author  was  evidently  unaware 
that  it  might  be  thought  a  rather  summary  proceeding 
to  dispose  of  all  human  problems  in  less  than  three 
hundred  loosely  printed  pages.  The  trick  is  easy 
enough — once  you  know  how  it  is  done.  Of  two 
extreme  views  choose  one,  and  ignore  whatever  there 
is  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  This  method  has 
been  successfully  adopted  by  Mr.  Nisbet  on,  for  instance, 
the  ancient  controversy  as  to  Free  Will  or  Necessity. 
Clearly  enough  he  states  all  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
Volitionism,  but  forgets  to  point  out  that,  like  Deter- 
minism, the  doctrine  is  absolutely  self-consistent.  That, 
in  fact,  is  the  only  merit  of  either.  Where  they  both 
break  down  is  that  each  is  equally  out  of  accord  with 
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external  phenomena  and  internal  consciousness.  So 
much  as  this  has  long  been  taken  as  common  ground 
in  every  class-room  and  text-book,  yet  Mr.  Nisbet 
fancied  he  had  disproved  the  whole  question  by  refuting 
one  of  two  indefensible  alternatives.  This  is  how  the 
aspiring  young  secularist  used  to  argue  in  the  fifties 
and  the  sixties  when  John  Mill  and  G.  H.  Lewes 
represented — for  the  Mechanics'  Institute — the  sum  of 
human  thought. 

We  should  do  Mr.  Nisbet  an  injustice  if  we  left  the 
impression  that  he  had  purposely  overlooked  incon- 
venient facts.  In  this  particular  kind  of  sciolism  it  is 
not  candour  that  is  lacking,  but  vision,  imagination, 
and,  above  all,  intellectual  detachment.  The  Materialist 
sees  what  is  before  his  eyes  or  under  his  feet — nothing 
around  or  above  him.  He  goes  in  blinkers.  Unhappily, 
the  limitations  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  (supposed) 
issue  between  Free  Will  and  Necessity  run  through  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Nisbet's  writing  on  philosophical  matters, 
and  make  it  worthless  as  a  treatise.  The  interest  lies 
in  the  obiter  dicta.  When  he  forgets  for  the  moment 
that  he  is  working  out  a  problem  he  gives  free  play  to 
his  natural  shrewdness,  and  lets  himself  write  like  an 
accomplished,  if  somewhat  snappy,  journalist.  He 
delights  in  shaking  some  popular  belief  ;  and  is  com- 
pletely happy  when  he  can  pack  a  paradox  into  a  para- 
graph. Take,  for  instance,  his  view  of  electoral  purity. 
"  I  meet  a  fool  in  the  street.  He  tells  me  he  is  going  to 
vote  for  this  or  that  candidate.  I  know,  however,  that 
for  a  drink  he  can  be  persuaded  to  vote  on  either  side. 
Problem  :  What  degree  of  respect  am  I  supposed  to 
entertain  for  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  views  ?  "  Are 
we  told  that  the  direct  purchase  of  votes  has  come  to 
an  end?  What,  then,  of  the  pledges  and  promises 
made  by  candidates  of  every  stamp  ?  If  they  do  not 
constitute  a  sort  of  bribery  and  corruption,  and  "just 
as  pernicious  a  sort  as  the  old,"  words  have  lost  their 
meaning.  So,  again,  with  the  general  idea  that  a  man 
who  sits  down  with  a  book  is  doing  something  com- 
mendable. "By  far  the  greater  part  of  reading 
is  indulged  in  by  way  of  pastime.  It  is  a  fashion 
of  the  day.  When  it  is  more  than  that,  it  is  a  vice,  like 
dram-drinking  or  cigarette-smoking,  which  people  would 
be  better  without."  Indeed,  it  is  too  often  overlooked 
by  eulogists  of  cheap  literature  and  public  libraries  that 
the  value  of  reading  is  to  be  measured  by  what  there  is 
in  the  book,  what  is  got  out  of  it,  and  (negatively)  what 
other  use  would  or  could  be  made  of  the  time. 

Many  of  Mr.  Nisbet's  observations,  even  when  un- 
sound in  themselves  or  incomplete,  are  stimulating  and 
suggestive.  Charity  he  analyses — on  the  familiar  lines 
of  Hobbes  and  his  school — as  "  a  movement  designed  to 
relieve  or  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  the  donor."  On 
seeing  a  case  of  distress  "  we  unconsciously  enter  into  a 
calculation  as  to  whether  the  sense  of  doing  good  is  a 
fair  equivalent  for  what  we  propose  to  deprive  ourselves 
of."  The  obvious  inadequacy  of  this  view  need  not  be 
insisted  on  here,  especially  as  Mr.  Nisbet  elsewhere 
admits  the  reality  of  Altruism — as  a  result  of  the  com- 
plex associations  of  modern  life  tending  to  modify  the 
congenital  egoism  of  the  race.  But  he  raises  an  attrac- 
tive question  when  he  mentions  that  "  an  animal  of 
poorly  developed  brain  will  pass  by  a  wounded  and 
dying  friend  without  feeling  any  charitable  promptings 
whatever."  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth,  too,  in  the 
distinction  drawn  between  women  in  different  classes  of 
life  as  to  their  influence  in  affairs.  The  business  man 
does  not  as  a  rule  talk  shop  with  his  wife — he  snatches 
a  hurried  breakfast,  is  away  in  the  City  all  day,  comes 
home  tired,  swallows  a  heavy  meal,  and  goes  to  sleep 
over  the  evening  paper.  He  is,  in  fact,  "  essentially  un- 
domesticated."  But  literary  men,  artists,  and  politicians 
spend  a  good  deal  of  their  time  in  female  society.  Their 
womankind,  in  consequence,  are  good  talkers,  well 
posted  in  all  the  intrigues  and  scandals  and  wirepulling 
in  which  their  men  folk  are  interested.  "Well,  they  may 
be,  since  it  is  mainly  they  who  carry  on  the  underhand 
game."  These  are  fair  samples  of  Mr.  Nisbet's  casual 
observations,  and  on  the  whole  his  book  may  be 
recommended  to  persons  who  enjoy  a  semi-serious 
treatment  of  great  problems,  and  like  to  have  it 
enlivened  with  plenty  of  topical  allusions  to  Mr.  Arthur 
and  Mr.  Jabez  Balfour,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  the  fourth 
Marquess  of  Ailesbury,  and  the  late  Charles  Peace. 


A  LEADER  OF  MEN. 

"  Lumsden  of  the  Guides."  By  General  Sir  P.  Lumsden 
and  G.  R.  Elsmie.    London  :  Murray.  1899. 

THE  adventurous  career  of  the  man  who  raised  the 
Guides  makes  a  story  of  stirring  scenes  and 
thrilling  interest.  To  a  great  extent  the  authors  have 
effaced  themselves,  and  the  tale  is  mainly  told  by  the 
hero's  letters.  Harry  Lumsden  was  gazetted  to  the 
59th  Bengal  N.I.  in  1838.  Four  years  later  he  was 
on  active  service  in  Afghanistan  ;  and  by  the  time 
Sobraon  was  fought  and  won,  he  had  become  an  ex- 
perienced campaigner.  Under  Henry  Lawrence — then 
British  Resident  at  Lahore — he  received  his  first  civil 
appointment.  Subsequently  he  was  sent  to  Huzara  ; 
and  before  he  had  nine  years'  service  he  had  commanded 
3,500  men  in  two  separate  engagements,  and  had  earned 
the  thanks  of  the  Government.  But  it  is  in  connexion 
with  the  Guides  that  he  is  most  likely  to  be  remembered 
by  posterity.  In  1847  he  was  nominated  to  raise 
one  troop  of  cavalry  and  two  companies  of  infantry,, 
and — what  to  any  young  officer  worth  his  salt  is  still 
better — he  was  to  have  an  absolutely  free  hand  in  his 
work.  The  raison  d'etre  of  the  corps  was  to  supply 
guides  and  interpreters  to  British  and  native  troops 
when  operating  among  the  hill  tribes.  No  better  man 
than  Lumsden  could  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose. 
Not  only  was  he  a  daring  and  experienced  sportsman — 
to  whom  such  work  was  a  labour  of  love — but  he  also 
possessed  a  supreme  capacity  for  leading  men,  which 
enabled  him  to  obtain  an  overmastering  influence  over 
the  turbulent  elements  he  collected  together.  All  the 
wild  and  warlike  tribes— Afridi,  Goorkha,  Sikh,  Pathan 
and  others — were  represented  among  his  men.  Robbers 
too  of  the  most  desperate  character  were  enlisted.  Yet , 
under  their  commander's  strong  hand,  they  became  a 
credit  to  the  corps.  All  had  implicit  confidence  in  him, 
and  none  ever  doubted  the  justice  of  his  rule.  The 
work  of  the  Guides  soon  began.  For  one  thing  the  hill 
robbers  kept  them  fully  occupied,  and  all  lived — as 
previously  all  had  been  wont  to  do — with  arms  at  their 
side  ready  for  use. 

After  sixteen  years'  service,  during  which  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Afghan  and  Punjab  wars  and 
in  all  the  border  fights  of  the  preceding  ten  years, 
Lumsden  received  a  well-earned  brevet  majority.  By 
an  unlucky  turn  of  fate,  he  was  debarred  from  leading 
his  Guides  through  the  Indian  Mutiny.  It  happened  in 
this  wise.  At  the  beginning  of  1857  the  Amir  Dost 
Muhammad  bound  himself  to  keep  up  a  certain  force 
for  the  defence  of  Afghanistan  against  Persia.  It  was 
then  settled  that  a  British  mission  should  proceed  to 
Candahar  to  see  the  arrangement  properly  carried  out, 
and  to  act  as  advisers  to  the  Amir  if  necessary. 
Lumsden,  his  brother,  and  Dr.  Bellew  were  selected. 
The  undertaking,  which  was  a  highly  responsible 
one,  was  attended  with  no  little  risk.  Under  or- 
dinary circumstances  it  would  have  been  the 
very  work  an  enterprising  soldier  would  have 
gloried  in.  But,  as  events  turned  out,  it  must 
have  been  more  than  tantalising  to  be  detained  in 
Afghanistan,  while  the  great  tragedy  was  being  enacted 
in  India.  Still  it  must  have  been  some  consolation  for 
Lumsden  to  hear  how  splendidly  the  Guides  were 
behaving.  Moreover  the  services  which  at  this  time 
he  rendered  his  country  were  of  inestimable  value. 
Life  at  Candahar  at  first  was  dull.  But  when  the  news 
arrived  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut,  and  the  massacre 
at  Delhi,  the  excitement  became  intense.  Sympathy 
generally  was  with  the  mutineers ;  and  the  Afghan 
mullahs'  added  fuel  to  the  fire  by  preaching  that  an 
alliance  with  the  British  amounted  to  infidelity  to  Islam. 
Still  Dost  Muhammad  declared  his  fidelity  to  Britain, 
and  intimated  that  it  was  to  Lumsden  that  he  looked  for 
advice  in  his  difficulties.  Meanwhile  the  little  band  of 
British  officers  received  news  from  India  in  a  series  of 
brilliant  letters  from  Herbert  Edwardes— the  Commis- 
sioner at  Peshawar — which  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  any  book  interesting.  Needless  to  sayLumsden 
attempted  to  procure  the  recall  of  his  mission.  But 
it  was  not  till  May  1858  that  he  was  permitted  to  leave 
Candahar.  As  a  reward  for  his  services  he  was  pro- 
moted lieutenant-colonel  and  awarded  a  C.B.  After 
serving  as  second-in-command  in  the  Waziri  expedition, 
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and  commanding-  the  Hyderabad  contingent,  he  left 
India  to  return  no  more.  It  seems  strange  that  a  man 
who  had  been  so  highly  thought  of — one  governor- 
general  said  of  him,  "  a  better  and  braver  soldier  never 
drew  sword" — should  not  have  held  some  great  com- 
mand, or  received  a  high  military  decoration.  As  it 
was  his  K.C.S.I.  and  C.B.  were  given  for  political 
work  from  which  he  would  gladly  have  escaped.  His 
services  in  the  Huzara  expedition  were  never  properly 
represented,  for  his  modesty  was  always  great.  Perhaps 
too  another  reason  why  his  work  did  not  obtain  more 
adequate  recognition  is  to  be  found  in  a  certain  inde- 
pendence of  character,  and  hatred  of  "  red  tape  "  and 
official  returns  which  provided  cause  for  friction,  and 
which  eventually  may  have  had  the  effect  of  leaving  him 
out  in  the  cold. 


THE  ANGLO-SAXON. 

"The  Anglo-Saxon  Review:  a  Quarterly  Miscellany." 
Edited  by  Lady  Randolph  Spencer  Churchill. 
Vol.  I.,  June  1899.    London  :  Lane. 

LADY  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL  bids  fair  to 
succeed  as  an  editor.  With  competent  assis- 
tance on  the  mechanical  side,  there  is  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  give  the  world  a  quarterly  which  for 
elegance  and  matter  would  leave  little  to  be  desired. 
Her  first  number  however  can  only  be  pronounced  a 
qualified  success.  It  will  appeal  rather  to  "  the 
millionaire  parvenu,"  whose  delight  in  his  diamonds, 
his  palaces  and  his  dinners  it  characterises  with  caustic 
brevity,  than  to  the  man  of  taste.  It  is  a  not  unworthy- 
exponent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  propaganda — the  name, 
by  the  way,  will  be  a  constant  offence  to  the  ethnologist. 
The  idea  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  reunion  in  its  inception 
appealed  as  a  noble  sentiment  to  minds  which  have  re- 
jected it  in  the  light  of  reason  and  facts.  Lady  Ran- 
dolph Churchill's  Review  will  please  the  eye  at  a  first 
glance,  but  closer  examination,  the  examination  which 
she  invites,  will  show  that  its  merits  are  largely 
superficial.  The  cover  is  not  all  that  it  seems. 
It  was  hardly  felicitous  to  choose  a  distinctly  French 
binding,  though  originally  designed  for  an  English 
king,  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  Review  ;  the  back  is 
abominable  and  quite  incongruous,  and  the  general 
effect  is  injured  by  being  blockwork  instead  of  hand 
tooling.  The  paper  and  the  plates  are  excellent, 
but  editorial  details  have  not  been  too  carefully 
considered.  Lord  Rosebery  writes  on  the  latest 
biography  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Everyone  to-day  will 
know  that  he  is  dealing  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Parker, 
but  there  is  no  suggestion  to  that  effect  in  the  opening 
reference  to  the  volumes.  Ten  years  hence  the 
beginning  of  the  article  will  be  mere  mystification. 
Again,  the  portrait  of  Georgina,  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, "  Fox's  Duchess,"  is  placed  in  the  midst  of 
:"A  Mezzotint"  by  Sir  Frank  Swettenham,  a  sketch 
'dealing  with  the  typical  woman  of  the  Malay  penin- 
sula. Possibly  this  is  the  editor's  subtle  way  of  lending 
^oint  to  Sir  Frank's  assertion  that  the  Malay  woman 
lias  feminine  instincts,  qualities  and  characteristics 
j.vhich  do  not  greatly  differ  from  those  common  to  others 
p)f  her  sex  more  happily  circumstanced.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Robins  in  "A  Modern  Woman  born  1689"  seems  to  be 
if  opinion  that  because  some  of  her  friends  know 
Nothing  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  ignorance  on 
' 'he  subject  is  universal.  Mr.  Swinburne  is  rather  late  in 
|he  day  with  his  Centenary  Poem  on  the  battle  of  the  Nile. 
[Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  writing  on  some  consequences  of  the 
Past  treaty  of  Paris,  pulls  the  reader  up  short  in  the 
Opening  sentences  by  a  portentous  allusion  to  the  fact 
,  hat  Jefferson's  ideal  has  been  realised  :  Briton  and 
j^merican  have  once  again  fought  side  by  side.  If  for  a 
rioment  the  reader  wonders  whether  Rip  Van  Winkle's 
^lantle  has  fallen  upon  him,  he  will  be  reassured  when 
f'he  emeute  in  Samoa  recurs  to  his  memory.  As  an 
Experiment  the  review  is  of  exceeding  interest  ;  its 
ostliness  is  intended  to  be  an  incentive  to  its  preserva- 
tion ;  it  is  questionable  whether  it  contains  more  than  a 
I  ingle  article  which  will  demand  reperusal ;  the  excep- 
!  ion  is  Lord  Rosebery's  Peel,  and  to  that  we  purpose 
•j  rawing  attention  on  another  occasion. 


NOVELS. 

"The  Arm  of  the  Lord."  By  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr. 
London  :  Duckworth.  1899. 
Mrs.  Comyns  Carr's  theme  is  familiar  :  the  moral 
ruin  of  a  high-spirited,  joyful  young  creature,  a  girl  in 
this  particular  case,  by  the  cruel  suppression  of  its 
natural  desires  and  emotions  at  the  hands  of  a  fanatical 
grandfather,  her  guardian,  whose  religion  is  a  revolting 
compound  of  cruelty,  ignorance,  arrogance  and  egotism, 
generally  dubbed  Calvinistic.  Such  a  character  as 
Jesse  Maddams,  the  old  Wesleyan  farmer  (there  are 
Calvinistic  Wesleyans),  flourished  more  abundantly 
forty  years  ago,  the  period  of  the  tale,  than  we  hope  and 
believe  it  does  now.  Probably  there  is  not  the  danger 
there  was  in  the  old  Evangelical  days  of  excessive 
religious  severity  working  its  dire  effects  upon  our 
Nancy  Maddams  ;  who  are  exposed  to  a  quite  different 
kind  of  risk.  But  did  piety,  however  abnormal,  ever 
take  such  a  grotesque  form  that  a  grandfather,  who  in 
his  heart  loved  his  beautiful  granddaughter,  could 
threaten  her  with  expulsion  from  her  home  unless  by  a 
certain  fixed  date  she  "found  grace"  and  became 
"converted"?  Marriage  as  an  additional  means  of 
sanctification  we  can  more  easily  conceive  of  as  an  idea 
occurring  to  a  man  of  old  Maddams'  character,  though 
the  proposed  husband  to  be  forced  on  the  disgusted 
bride  was  a  contemptible  creature  even  in  the  eyes  of 
the  contriver  of  it  himself.  Such  tragical  stupidity,  as 
may  be  supposed,  makes  irritating  reading.  There  is 
no  love  interest  as  set-off  against  the  gloomy  study  of 
the  ferocious  religionist.  The  betrayal  of  the  heroine 
only  figures  as  a  punishment  for  the  spiritual  pride  of 
the  old  man  ;  and  this  topic  overshadows  all  other 
interests.  The  fault  of  the  story  is  its  lack  of  appeal  to 
our  sympathies.  Its  catastrophe  only  seems  a  warning 
against  a  false  theory  of  religion,  and  not  the  natural 
consequence  of  purely  human  action. 

"The  Dolomite  Cavern."  By  W.  Patrick  Kelly. 
London  :  Greening.  1899. 
First  of  all,  the  dolomite  cavern  had  very  little  to  say 
to  the  matter.  The  book  ought  to  be  called  "  Was 
she  so  very  innocent?  or  the  Designing  Doctor." 
Secondly,  the  author  will  be  well  advised  in  his  future 
efforts  to  avoid  such  excessively  funny  prefaces.  The 
facetious  appeal  to  the  reader  and  the  engaging  con- 
fession of  the  manuscript's  many  rejections  prepared  us 
for  a  feebler  book.  The  plot  is  rather  ingenious  and 
the  style  pleasant.  All  the  "  sensation  "  at  the  start, 
relating  to  the  old  woman,  and  her  sleeping-draught,  has 
nothing  particular  to  do  with  subsequent  events. 
Otherwise  the  book  is  not  badly  put  together. 

"  'Postle  Farm."  By  George  Ford.  Edinburgh  and 
London  :  Blackwood.  1899. 
The  merits  of  "'Postle  Farm  "  are  such  as  deserve 
full  recognition.  In  the  pathetic  romance  of  the 
lives  of  Cathie,  the  Devonshire  farm-girl,  and  Temple 
her  passionate  lover  there  is  a  close  fidelity  to  nature. 
The  story  is  of  real  human  interest.  The  character  of 
Cathie,  with  her  ardent  craving  for  and  pursuit  after 
knowledge,  is  an  attractive  and  thoughtful  study  ;  a 
fine  revelation  of  the  strength  of  pure  womanhood. 
The  rapidity  of  her  emancipation  from  her  wild  Devon- 
shire dialect  is  perhaps  improbable,  but  to  take  excep- 
tion thereto  would  be  hypercritical. 

"  Espiritu  Santo."  By  Henrietta  Dana  Skinner. 
London  and  New  York  :  Harpers.  1899. 
One  is  getting  tired  of  novels  in  which  the  dangers 
of  operatic  life  are  contrasted  with  the  ideals  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  of  which  "  Espiritu  Santo"  is  an 
example.  The  story  is  pretty — with  the  prettinesses  of 
Continental  gewgaws — and  sentimental. 


NEW   BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

"  The  Life  of  Nelson.    The  Embodiment  of  the  Sea  Power  of 
Great  Britain."   By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan.  Second  edition, 
revised.    London  :  Sampson  Low.  1S99. 
The   approval  almost  universally  bestowed  upon  Captain 
Mahan's  "Life  of  Nelson"  has  encouraged  the  publishers  to 
issue  a  second  edition  in  a  single  volume.    In  his  preface  to 

(Continued  on  page  26.) 
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[FIRST    ANNOUNCEMENT    TO   READERS   OF  "THE    SATURDAY  REVIEW.'] 


NEW  ENTERPRISE  UNDERTAKEN 


BY  fl 

THE  CENTURY  DICTIONARY: 

A    FACT-BOOK    AND    WORD-BOOK  COMBINED- 

A   NEW  WORK  ON  A   NEW   PLAN-GIVING,   FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME,   EVERY  FORM   OF  SPELLING, 
PRONUNCIATION,  AND   USAGE   KNOWN,  WHETHER   ENGLISH,  AMERICAN, 
AUSTRALIAN,  PROVINCIAL,  OR  COLLOQUIAL. 

Eight  sumptuous  volumes;  7,000  large  quarto  pages;  500,000  definitions;   7,500  illustrations;  300,000 
quotations  :  a  work  of  which  the  editorial  cost,  alone,  was  more  than  £200,000. 


THE  proprietors  of  The  Times  have,  within  recent  years,  greatly  extended  the 
scope  of  that  newspaper's  operations.  The  impression  of  The  Times  which 
appears  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  now  followed  not  only  by  a  second  edition, 
published  at  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon,  chiefly  for  circulation  in  the  City  ,  by 
The  Mail,  published  three  times  a  week,  and  by  The  Times  Weekly  Edition  , 
but  also  by  Literature,  a  critical  review  which  appears  every  Saturday. 

The  publication  of  occasional  biographies,  annual  summaries,  and  other  monographs 
reprinted  from  the  columns  of  The  Times,  has  been  followed  by  the  publication  of 
a  series  of  periodical  law  reports  and  digests  of  cases,  as  well  as  by  the  half-yearly 
"  Issues  "  an  account  of  newly-organised  public  companies. 

Four  years  ago  The  Times  Atlas  was  published,  to  which  The  Times  Gazetteer 
has  recently  been  added.  And  in  March,  1898,  The  Times  Reprmt  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  (9th  edition)  was  offered  to  the  public.  In  the  course  of  only  one 
year,  more  than  18,000  copies-450,000  volumes-of  this  standard  work  have  been 
sold  by  The  Times. 

A  NEW  WORK  OF  REFERENCE. 

The  undertakings  of  The  Times  are  now  farther  extended  by  the  issue  of  The 
Century  Dictionary,  a  word-book  and  fact-book  combined,  at  once  the  most 
complete  lexicon  of  the  English  language  and  the  most  conven.ent  encyclopaedic 
work  of  reference  for  the  purpose  of  quickly  arriving  at  isolated  facts. 

Peculiarly  useful  as  a  dictionary  to  the  possessors  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
(which  indeed  contains  not  less  than  10,000  words  which  no  previous  dictionary  had 
defined)  The  Century  Dictionary  is  also  a  most  convenient  adjunct  to  the  tncy- 
clopaalia  Britannica  from  another  point  of  view.  The  exhaustive  treatises  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  discuss  groups  of  facts.  They  are  the  best  monographs  in 
the  language,  and  the  reader  who  has  an  hour's  time  to  spend  will  always  find  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  a  clear  and  agreeably  written  account  of  any  branch  of  art, 
science,  or  history  which  he  desires  to  investigate. 

FOR  BUSY  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

The  Century  Dictionary,  on  the  other  hand,  divides  the  vast  structure  of 
knowledge  into  a  greater  number  of  compartments,  enabling  the  readerto  find,  with 
the  least  loss  of  time,  any  one  item  of  information  at  which  he  may  desire  to  arrive  ; 
to  examine,  so  to  speak,  the  contents  of  any  one  pigeon-hole  without  handling  the 
papers  of  any  other  pigeon-hole.  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  invites  the  reader 
fo  contemplate  broil  gardens  of  knowledge,  while  The  Century  Dictionary 
presents  to  his  hand  whichever  one  of  the  individual  flowers  he  happens  at  the 

^ch  isolation  between  the  two  books,  if  The  Century  Dictionary  be 
regarded  as  a  fact-book.  _  _ 

As  a  word-book,  it  is  incomparably  the  best  dictionary  m  existence  The  New 
English  Dictionary  will  no  doubt  be  of  very  great  value,  and  especially  to  pb.lo- 
Iogists,  when  it  is  completed  ten  years  hence  ;  but,  meantime,  The  Century 
Dictionary  is  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  beautiful  y 
illustrated  lexicon  of  the  English  language.  It  completes,  in  the  most  admirable 
fashion,  The  Times  Library  of  Reference,  and  it  will  no  doubt  find  its  way  to  the 
shelves' of  every  well-chosen  library,  however  modest. 

NOW,  RATHER   THAN  LATER. 

There  is  however,  in  this  connection,  a  very  relevant  question,  as  to  the  desira- 
bility  of  procuring  the  work  as  soon  as  possible.  Book-buyers  have  learned  by 
experience  that  most  books  are  at  first  offered  in  an  expens.ve  form  and  later  in  a 
cheaper  guise  at  reduced  prices.  The  novel  published  last  year  in  three  volumes,  at 
a  guinea  and  a  half,  may  be  had  this  year  for  six  shillings  ;  the  book  of  travel  which 
cost  fifteen  or  eighteen  shillings  a  few  months  ago  is  to  be  procured  to-day,  by  those 
who  waited  patiently,  for  half  the  price.  The  Times  has,  however,  »  its  issue  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  of  The  Century  Dictionary  broken  away 
from  this  tradition.  It  offered  the  first  few  thousand  copies  of  the  Encyctopxdia 
JBritannica  at  20  per  cent,  less  than  the  price  at  which  many  thousands  of  copies 
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re  subsequently  sold.  -^—^5 
tfi^^JS£^**>  to  do  without  the  work  or  to  pay  more 
for  it. 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  BARGAIN. 

In  the  ca.e  of  The  Century  Dictionary,  a  limited  edition  was  offered,  a  few 
week  ago  for  ^3,  in  half  Morocco  binding,  or  thirteen  monthly  payments  o  one 
Tuint  each  little  more  than  half  the  publishers'  price.  That  price  still  obtains 
fn3  any  reader  who  at  once  applies  to  The  Times  for  a  copy  of  the  work  may  benefit 
by  th  temporary  arrangement.  The  best  way  to  introduce  a  really  good  work  of 
reference  Ts  to  sell  as  quickly  as  possible,  without  regard  to  immediate  profits,  a 

imited  edition  of  it;  for,  if  the  book  will  speak  for  itself,  every  copy  that  finds  its 
Z  Z  any  house  supplies  a  most  eloquent  and  unanswerable  advertisement.  This 
Ts  what  is  now  being  done  with  The  Century  Dictionary.    But  the  price  willbe 

leased  as  soon  as'the  remaining  copies  of  this  first  edition  have  been  exited, 
and  there  is  now  so  little  time  to  lose  that  those  who  intend  to  procure  the  work  at 

the  present  prices  will  do  well  to  make  immediate  use  of  the  order  form. 


A  ROYAL  ROAD. 

The  old  saying  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning  is  a  wholesome  maxim  L 
nursery  use.  The  first.marches  upon  that  laboured  route  must  necessarily  be  d.ffi- 
"or  the  power  of  rapid  and  accurate  comprehension  can  only  be  -quired  by 
v  gor  us  preliminary  discipline.  The  long  way-league  upon  league ,  tf  cube  root 
irregular  verbs,  and  the  catalogue  of  kings  and  queens-hardens  the  muscles, oncj 
for  aU  and  those  who  shirk  in  the  shady  by-paths  never  acquire  a  sturdy  gait.  When 
Wevertheendof  the  broad  high  road  is  reached,  the  conditions  of  the  journey 
are  ere"  ly  altered.  The  professional  man  has  hi-  mountain  to  face  :  the  distam 
summit  to" be  attained  by  the  few,  the  hi,.  r^«*^£^£ 
manv  For  all  the  rest  of  us,  further  progress  is  not  obligatory  If  we  read  book, 
worth  reading  and  read  them  intelligently,  we  get  more  out  of  life  than  if  we  confin. 
Ir  energies  t;  the  gaining  or  spending  of  money,  but  no  very  strong  incentive 
impel  us. 


GENERAL  INFORMA  TION." 


,     ^  r.i,  r,r  less  desultory  progress  toward  the  position  occupie 

In  the  course  of  the  more  or  less  desultory  piuB  ,:k„,v  tn  calec 

by  what  one  calls  "  well  informed  "  men  and  women,  we  are  all  a  hbe rty to ^ec| 
our  own  itineraries.     And  good  books  of  reference  ^j^f^^^ 
road  to  this  supplementary  sort  of  learning.    Once  at  the  end  rftM«ta 
route,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  stray  at  will,  and  be  he  better  for  o 
little  excursions,  if  only  we  pause  to  examine  what  we  see  abou    us      It  1  th 
habit  of  observing,  of  questioning,  of  verifying,  that  we  need  to  cultivate.    Bu  It 
a  habit  which  tho'se  who  have  completed  the  tasks  of  routine  educationare  not  hke| 
to  acquire,  unless  the  way  is  made  very  smooth  for  them. 

NEW  WORDS  AND  NEW  FACTS. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  The  Century  Dictionary  may  be  fairly  consider, 
toprovide  a  royal  road  to  learning-to  that  sort  of  learning  which  enables  usj 
think  intelligent^  and  to  talk  intelligently  about  the  current  topics  of  the  day  T 
c  urrence^n  onel  newspaper  of  an  unfamiliar  word,  the  mention  ^  -  unkn  I 

had  remained  in  outer  darkness. 
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NOTES. 

Democracy  has  once  more  vindicated  its  claim  to 
political  sagacity  by  rejecting  two  candidates  for  public 
life  whose  antecedents  and  ability  were  an  absolute 
guarantee  for  peculiar  usefulness  in  the  work  of  social 
reform.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  time-dishonoured 
charge  that  the  Tory  party  is  an  obstacle  to  "progress," 
what  more  important  than  to  secure  two  Tories  who  are 
emphatically  not  opposed  to  "progress"?  But  the 
Radicals  prefer  men  who  have  a  name  to  live  and  are 
dead  to  those  who  have  a  name  to  be  dead  but  as  a  fact 
are  alive.  Both  Mr.  Winston  Spencer  Churchill  and 
Mr.  Mawdsley  are  something  other  than  mere  regula- 
tion politicians,  and  it  is  really  hard  on  the  House  itself 
to  be  thus  debarred  from  the  acquisition  of  a  couple  of 
members  not  entirely  ordinary  and  commonplace. 
There  was  sentiment  also  involved  in  Mr.  Churchill's 
candidature — that  name  should  never  be  unrepresented 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  this  case  brilliancy  would 
have  prevented  representation  resulting  in  the  eclipse 
which  it  has  brought  on  a  Tory  name  still  more  famous 
in  the  House. 

After  a  stormy  sitting  of  two  hours  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  read  the  decree  to  prorogue  the  Chambers  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  He  and  his  colleagues  are  safe 
until  October.  Twice  during  the  Premier's  short  stay 
in  office  (eight  days)  M.  Deschanel  has  had  to  suspend 
the  seance  ;  so  critical  was  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  Tuesday  that  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  began 
business  at  four  instead  of  two  :  the  shorter  the  sitting, 
the  less  the  danger.  To  avoid  a  catastrophe,  M. 
Millerand  spoke  mildly  on  the  Labour  Accidents  Bill, 
but  his  opponents  were  not  to  be  soothed  :  they  beat 
their  desks,  shouted,  stormed.  Before  M.  Deschanel 
could  vacate  the  chair,  M.  Berry  bounded  towards  the 
tribune,  and  asked  what  notice  the  Government  intended 
to  take  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco's  letter  to  Captain 
Dreyfus.  It  was  an  insult  to  French  justice,  he  shouted, 
a  piece  of  infamous  impertinence.  On  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  refusing  to  reply,  a  fearful  tumult  ensued, 
wilder  in  the  public  galleries  than  in  the  amphitheatre. 
To-day,  however,  the  Palais  Bourbon  is  wrapped  in 
silence.  France's  deputies  are  packing  their  trunks  and 
starting  for  the  sea.  When  they  meet  again  the  Affaire 
will  be  over. 


To  quote  Mr.  Lorry  of  Telson's,  Captain  Dreyfus 
has  been  "  recalled  to  life."  Like  Dr.  Manette,  he  has 
suffered  ;  but  his  mind,  stronger  than  that  of  the 
shoe-making  prisoner  of  the  Bastille,  remains  clear. 
But  the  anti-Dreyfusards  continue  their  campaign, 
more  cruelly,  if  possible,  than  ever.  Their  victim's  brave 
bearing  is  "insolent"  and  "infamous;"  his  cell — 
because  it  has  curtains  and  a  fauteuil — a  luxurious 
snuggery.  His  appetite  is  analysed  ;  he  eats,  says  M. 
Rochefort,  like  a  monster.  To  excite  the  people  of 
Rennes,  M.  Drumont  has  had  anti-Semitic  papers, 
illustrated,  called  "  Le  Peril  Juif,"  distributed  before  the 
prison;  they  were  seized,  however.  In  the  "  Patrie  " 
M.  Millevoye  tells  us  that  Captain  Dreyfus  fif  acquitted) 
will  be  wishing  himself  back  on  the  He  du  Diable  again  : 
Paris,  he  cries,  would  give  the  traitor  a  hot  reception. 
But  the  "  liberty  "  of  the  press  is  fortunately  threatened. 
M.  Fabre,  a  senator,  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Upper 
Chamber  to  protect  public  men  from  the  abuse  and 
libels  of  MM.  Drumont,  Rochefort,  and  the  rest.  He 
has  suffered  himself  at  their  hands  ;  and  brought  an 
action,  some  time  ago,  against  M.  Popilland  of  the 
"  Libre  Parole,"  who  accused  him  of  having  been  drunk 
and  incapable  at  a  seance  of  the  Senat. 

Quiberon,  Auray,  and  Rennes  are  all  historic  places  : 
but  their  connexion  with  Dreyfus  will  lend  a  new  phase 
to  their  romantic  interest  in  the  days  that  are  to  come. 
The  word  Quiberon  indeed  has  tragic  association  for  many 
of  those  who  are  connected  with  the  General  Staff,  so  that 
theirvictim'sappearanceat  that  spot  must  have  seemed  to 
them  doubly  ominous.  Quiberon  marks  the  extremepoint 
of  that  weird  peninsula  of  Druidical  remains  that  faces 
la  mer  sauvage.  Here  it  was  that  in  '95  the  unlucky 
Emigres,  who  sought  under  the  guns  of  the  English  fleet 
to  rouse  the  Breton  Chouans,  found  themselves  face  to 
face  with  Hoche's  bayonets  on  one  side  and  the  surf  on 
the  other,  and  at  the  Chapelle  Expiatoire  of  Auray  the 
English  tourist,  Protestant  though  he  be,  feels  he  must 
drop  his  sou  into  the  box  for  the  masses  still  said  for 
their  ill-starred  souls.  It  speaks  much,  by  the  way,  for 
the  reactionary  Breton  peasant,  considering  how  he 
hates  the  Jews  and  the  Freemasons,  that  he  treated  the 
Captain  so  well  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances Welshmen  or  Irishmen  would  have  shown 
as  much  restraint  :  but  though  mystical  and  senti- 
mental, the  Breton  is  the  least  demonstrative  of  all  the 
Keltic  peoples. 

Besides  Rennes  is  the  least  Breton  of  all  Breton 
towns.    In  a  sense  it  has  been  like  Nantes  an  alien 
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fortress  by  which  France  has  gripped  the  non-Latin 
province  that  so  often  has  nearly  slipped  from  her  hold. 
Rennes  is  not  over-devout  (as  are  Vannes  and  Auray), 
and  moreover  she  is  horribly  modern,  having  no  fine 
old  walls  and  towers,  her  ancient  buildings  having 
mostly  disappeared  in  the  conflagration  of  the  last 
century.  And  again,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  Chouan 
land,  this  meeting-place  of  the  old  Estates  and  Par- 
liament of  Brittany  has  revolutionary  traditions.  Here 
(ere  Paris  rose)  the  mob  stood  ;up  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
ancien  regime  in  1788  and  here  the  Revolution  of  1830 
expressed  itself  in  blood. 

On  the  boulevards,  and  on  the  Rive  Gauche,  Karl  is 
the  man  of  the  hour.  A  good  Bohemian  of  the  Latin 
Quarter,  he  dresses  wildly  ;  a  worthy  son  of  Murger, 
he  loves  to  plot  and  trick.  Gravely,  he  approached 
M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire  some  time  ago.  "Je  suis 
l'homme  que  vous  attendez,"  he  said,  and  forthwith 
promised  to  furnish  his  host  with  absolute  proofs  of 
Captain  Dreyfus'  guilt.  To  obtain  them  a  journey  to 
Bale  was  necessary,  and  250  francs.  M.  de  Beaurepaire 
gave  the  money  freely,  urged  Karl  to  proceed  discreetly  ; 
and,  in  the  "Echo  de  Paris"  announced  his  intention 
of  publishing  some  astounding  revelations  before  long. 
Meanwhile,  Karl  sent  a  Veiled  Lady  to  M.  de  Beaure- 
paire to  demand  more  money  and  say  that  all  was  going 
well.  Days  passed;  the  articles  in  the  "  Echo  de  Paris" 
grew  stronger  and  stronger.  But  on  the  morning  that 
M.  de  Beaurepaire  expected  the  "proofs,"  a  letter  was 
handed  him,  signed  Karl,  returning  the  money,  and 
declaring  the  whole  thing  to  be  a  hoax.  Hastening  to 
the  "Figaro"  and  the  "  Aurore,"  Karl  related  the 
whole  story,  which,  with  facsimiles  of  all  M.  de  Beaure- 
paire's  letters,  has  duly  appeared  in  print. 

An  epidemic  of  riots  seems  to  be  in  the  air.  In  Spain 
the  only  wonder  is  that  its  outbreak  should  have  made 
so  long  tarrying.  Ever  since  the  war,  repatriated  sol- 
diers, broken  down  with  fever  and  hunger,  clad  in  thin 
cotton  rags  and  robbed  of  their  arrears  of  pay,  have 
been  ubiquitous  in  every  town,  piteous  object-lessons  of 
maladministration,  each  an  unofficial  missionary  of  dis- 
content among  his  own  people.  And  in  most  of  the 
large  towns  of  the  Peninsula  there  exists  a  large  and 
dangerous  revolutionary  element,  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  disorder  and  confident  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  military  will  almost  always  fire  over  the  heads  of  a 
crowd.  Now  is  the  opportunity  for  a  political  saviour, 
but  he  must  haste  to  import  his  arms  and  raise  his  flag 
ere  Jjthose  in  authority  complete  the  sale  of  every- 
thing that  has  not  already  been  taken  away  by 
force. 

It  is  by  this  time  clear  that  Hungary  will  take  no 
notice  of  protests  by  the  Powers  concerned  in  her 
illegal  intentions  at  the  Iron  Gates,  and,  unless  some 
means  are  taken  to  enforce  these  protests,  the  new 
tariff  will  come  definitely  into  force  on  the  First  of 
September.  She  is  evidently  determined  to  turn  the 
great  international  waterway  of  Europe  into  a  private 
preserve  ;  for,  not  content  with  violating  the  spirit  of 
existing  treaties,  as  we  have  already  explained,  by 
grasping  exorbitant  profits  before  they  are  due,  she 
does  not  hesitate  to  impose  differential  tolls  in  her  own 
favour.  To  take  one  instance  among  many,  oil  is  to 
rank  among  the  few  articles  which  will  pay  the  same 
tax  whether  in  the  raw  state  or  the  refined,  and  critics 
will  remember  that  there  are  plenty  of  refineries  but  no 
oil  wells  in  Hungary. 

Yet  the  prospects  of  effective  opposition  become  daily 
more  hopeless.  Austria,  the  chief  sufferer,  was  doubt- 
less disarmed  at  the  time  of  her  defeat  over  the 
Ausgleich  ;  the  fall  of  the  Sturdza  Ministry  and  the 
advent  of  more  amenable  successors  are  attributed  to 
Hungarian  intrigue  ;  and  even  Germany  now  appears 
to  be  taking  the  tone  that  the  particular  concern  of 
Bavaria  need  not  involve  the  Empire.  But  the  issues 
at  stake  are  like  to  expand  rather  than  to  diminish 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  various  trustees  of 
the  Danube  will  certainly  come  to  realise  the  magni- 
tude of  their  loss  when  the  time  for  protests  shall  be 
past. 


If  M.  de  Witte  had  his  way  Russian  competition  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures  would  be  a  matter  very 
serious  for  more  than  one  European  country.  On 
Wednesday  he  announced  the  grant  of  a  subsidy  for 
the  purpose  of  starting  a  quick  line  of  steamers  with 
refrigerating  chambers  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
dairy  and  farm  produce  direct  from  Odessa  to  London, 
and  on  Thursday,  Ekaterina,  the  new  ice-free  harbour 
on  the  north  coast,  was  opened.  This  is  the  only 
harbour  in  European  Russia  that  will  be  accessible  all 
the  year  round  by  merchantmen  or  war  vessels  without 
the  necessity  of  passing  under  the  guns  of  a  foreign 
and  possibly  hostile  power,  and  when  it  is  linked  up 
with  the  railway  system  it  must  become  an  important 
outlet  for  Siberian  produce  and  an  inlet  for  English 
goods  and  machinery,  it  being  decreed  a  free  port. 
But  in  a  country  whose  officials  from  top  to  bottom  are 
a  vast  organisation  for  blackmailing  and  peculation 
the  best  laid  plans  go  wrong.  Two  generals  and  two 
colonels  of  the  Guards  with  a  host  of  minor  officers 
have  just  been  degraded  and  sent  to  Siberia  for  whole- 
sale embezzlement  of  army  funds,  and  for  one  scandal 
that  is  exposed  scores  go  in  secret.  "  Dans  la  Russie  " 
said  the  witty  Frenchman  (before  the  alliance)  "  il  faut 
parler  Rouble." 

If  report  speaks  true,  the  labours  of  the  Indian 
Currency  Committee  are  like  to  end  in  divided 
opinions  which  will  find  expression  in  two  or  more 
reports  or  dissentient  minutes.  Mistrust  if  not  dis- 
credit has  befallen  such  heroic  measures  as  an  arbitrary 
contraction  of  the  existing  currency,  a  State  Exchange 
Office  financed  by  sterling  loans,  or  an  unconditional 
reopening  of  the  mints.  The  Secretary  of  State  had 
no  doubt  grounds  for  his  "strong  impression"  that  a 
fixed  exchange  would  be  established  which  would 
attract  English  capital  to  India.  Though  some  advo- 
cacy of  a  lower  rate  is  foreshadowed,  yet  the  weight  of 
authoritative  opinion  may  be  confidently  expected  to 
favour  a  sixteenpenny  rupee.  The  conflict  will  pre- 
sumably centre  round  the  means  by  which  fixity  of 
exchange  can  best  be  secured  without  arbitrarily 
stopping  the  natural  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
circulating  medium. 

Further  advancement  on  existing  lines  rather  than  an 
entirely  new  departure  is  the  policy  so  far  indicated  as 
likely  to  obtain  acceptance.  To  declare  the  sovereign 
legal  tender,  to  keep  the  mints  closed  against  silver  but 
open  them  to  gold,  to  gradually  establish  a  strong  gold 
reserve  by  the  retention  of  coin  tendered  at  the 
Treasuries,  issuing  notes  against  it  if  necessary,  and  to 
await  the  developments  which  longer  experience  may 
produce,  are  cautious  and  tentative  measures,  which 
should  find  a  place  in  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions. International  agreement  on  a  double  standard 
occupies  the  background,  but  the  rapidly  increasing 
gold  production  of  the  world  may  bring  it  to  the  front 
in  measurable  time. 

In  an  incidental  way  the  currency  inquiry  has  already 
borne  fruit.  Various  representatives  of  the  mercantile 
community  declared  the  closure  of  the  mints  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  spasms  of  severe  stringency  from  which  the 
Indian  money  market  recently  suffered.  Their  views 
gained  little  credit,  but  they  gave  prominence  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  Government  Treasuries  are 
usually  full  of  spare  money  at  the  season  when  trade  is 
crying  aloud  to  be  financed.  This  has  led  to  the  issue 
of  rules  now  in  force  by  which  surplus  balances  are  lent 
to  the  Presidency  Banks  in  the  busy  months  at  1  per 
cent,  under  the  Banks'  minimum  rate  of  discount.  Such 
an  arrangement  has  the  double  advantage  of  increasing 
the  capital  available  for  trade  purposes  and  of  giving 
the  State  interest  at  often  a  very  high  rate  on  money 
which  hitherto  lay  in  infructuous  idleness. 

Half  a  million  square  miles  of  territory  added  to  the 
British  Empire  :  that  is  a  noteworthy  incident  in  the 
history  of  England.  At  a  cost  of  about  ,£850,000  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  taken  over  the  whole 
administration  of  Nigeria,  together  with  other  assets 
of  great  potential  value,  from  the  Niger  Company.  We 
commend  the  transaction  heartily  to  the  public  as  a  fair 
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deal  which  has  in  it  all  the  elements  of  benefit  to  vendor 
and  purchaser  alike.  The  consolidation  of  our  West 
African  Empire  and  its  subdivision  into  three  provinces 
will  enormously  facilitate  its  administration  whether 
regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  civilisation  or  of  trade  : 
for,  so  long  as  the  systems  of  government  were  not 
assimilated  the  differences  of  tariff  on  either  side  of 
the  Brass  River  were  a  source  of  constant  perplexity 
and  irritation  to  the  native  races. 

Now  there  will  be  a  consolidation  of  systems  such  as 
we  have  long  desired  to  see.  Moreover,  having  foreign 
European  nations  for  our  neighbours  upon  the  frontier, 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  in  future  be  able  to  treat 
with  them  directly,  to  the  obvious  advantage  of  both 
parties.  In  fact,  and  at  last,  our  African  possessions 
are  in  a  fair  way  to  becoming  wieldy.  For  all  too  long 
they  have  been  run  on  utterly  differing  lines  :  under 
charters,  under  the  Foreign  Office,  under  the  Colonial 
Office,  or  (as  in  Cape  Colony)  under  a  sort  of  Home 
Rule  administration.  Surely  the  day  has  arrived  when 
a  Secretary  of  State  for  Africa  is  as  necessary  as  a 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  The  official  work  which 
our  African  possessions  to-day  entail  is  enormous,  and 
is  increasing  :  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Offices  should 
therefore  be  relieved,  in  our  opinion,  at  the  earliest 
moment  of  a  responsibility  onerous  enough  for  a 
separate  department  of  State. 

The  Irish  Agriculture  and  Industries  Bill  is  now  safe, 
all  Mr.  Dillon's  attempts  to  wreck  it  having  come  to 
naught.  His  paper  in  Dublin  has  been  railing  at  the 
measure  as  "worthless,"  "hurtful,"  "pernicious,"  a 
"mockery  and  a  sham,"  and  so  forth,  but  public  opinion 
in  Ireland  has  steadily  refused  to  be  misled  by  this  dis- 
honest claptrap,  and  remains  enthusiastic  and  solid  in 
favour  of  one  of  the  best  Bills  ever  proposed  in  England 
for  Ireland.  It  is  true  that  the  money  grant  for  the 
two  new  Boards  is  inadequate,  and  will  have  to  be 
increased  when  they  get  into  full  working  order,  but 
the  great  thing  is  that  the  invaluable  principle  of  a 
representative  Agricultural  Committee  and  a  repre- 
sentative Technical  Education  Committee  is  now 
established.  We  have  never  joined  in  the  ignorant  out- 
cry against  Irish  Castle  officials  who  in  their  way  were 
just  as  efficient  and  capable  as  their  colleagues  in 
Parliament  Street,  but  if  agriculture  and  industries  are 
to  be  improved  in  Ireland  the  people  themselves  must 
be  interested  in  their  improvement,  and  that  can  only 
come  when  they  are  directly  represented  on  the  Executive, 
and  so  have  a  personal  share  in  the  management. 

There  is  something  of  a  flutter  in  the  dove-cotes  of 
ithe  House  of  Commons.  The  obligation  of  secrecy, 
which  is  tactily  imposed  upon  all  members  of  com- 
missions and  select  committees  during  the  incubation  of 
their  reports,  seems  to  be  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
;han  in  the  observance.  At  any  rate,  during  the  present 
I  session  the  deliberations  of  at  least  three  such  bodies 
!  dealing  severally  with  the  Licensing  Laws,  Old-Age 
I  Pensions,  and  Cottage  Homes)  have  been  prematurely 
I  livulged  to  the  public  through  the  press.  Where  the 
j  eakage  exists  we  do  not  greatly  care  ;  but  we  know 
I  hat  _  its  operation  is  wholly  disadvantageous  to  the 
Public  interests.  Nothing  but  the  individual  sense  of 
!  ublic  duty  can  cure  this  evil.  It  would  be  very  un- 
LWse  to  suggest  restraint  upon  the  free  and  confidential 
Conversation  between  members  of  the  House  ;  and  it 
,  'ould  not  greatly  assist  matters  if  the  press  were  ex- 
I  luded  from  the  Lobby.  Yet  this  latter  precaution  is 
jgain  being  seriously  discussed. 

I!  Lord  Hobhouse  has  distinguished  himself.  He  can 
Jaim  one  of  the  very  few  remarks  made  during  the 
pmmonplace  and  more  or  less  perfunctory  debates  in 
ie  Lords  on  the  London  Government  Bill,  that  have 
iy  chance  of  being  remembered.  No  one  who  knows 
pything  of  the  subject  then  under  discussion  will  easily 
rget  his  dictum,  which  for  infelicity  as  argument  and 
r  inaccuracy  as  fact  can  hardly  have  a  rival,  that  "the 
j;ork  of  paid  officials  was  never  so  good  as  that  of 

'  ,'lunteers."  If  there  is  one  thing  that  is  quite  certain 
i 'out  local  governing  bodies  (not  excepting  the  London 
D?unty  Council),  it  is  that  nearly  all  the  really  good  ad- 
ministrative work  they  do  is  done  by  the  paid  officials, 


whom  the  "  volunteers,"  the  elected  members,  have 
considerable  opportunities  to  hinder,  which  they  do  not 
neglect,  but  few  to  assist.  Surprising  as  a  statement 
of  fact  the  dictum  becomes  quite  amusing  in  its  infelicity 
as  an  argument.  Any  arrangement  of  local  govern- 
ment which  would  tend  to  throw  administration  into 
the  hands  of  the  permanent  officials  has  ipso  facto 
strong  claims  for  consideration  ;  and  that  Lord 
Hobhouse  says  will  be  one  of  the  results  of  reuniting 
Westminster.  We  have  always  looked  with  much 
favour  on  the  Greater  Westminster  proposal,  but  clearly 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  its  behalf  had  escaped 
us.  In  leaving  this  point  untouched  in  his  reply,  was 
it  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  overlooked  the  state- 
ment or  the  speaker,  or  was  it  the  London  Government 
Bill  itself  he  had  overlooked  ? 

Mr.  R.  G.  Webster  has  accepted  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds,  in  order,  as  he  tells  us,  "  to  resume  those 
legal  and  literary  labours  "  which  were  interrupted  by 
his  election  to  Parliament.  Having  neglected  law  and 
literature  for  fourteen  years,  Mr..  Webster  might,  we 
think,  have  persisted  in  his  negligence  for  another  two 
years  until  the  dissolution,  and  so  have  spared  the 
Conservative  party  an  anxious  bye-election.  For  East 
St.  Pancras  is  a  doubtful  seat,  and  it  is  quite  on  the 
cards  that  Mr.  Costelloe  may  beat  Mr.  Wrightson. 
Mr.  Webster  was  not  taken  very  seriously  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  he  was  known  as  "  R.  G." 
to  distinguish  him  from  "  Dick  "  Webster.  The  present 
"  Steward  of  the  Manor  of  Northstead  "  is  not  the  first 
man  who  has  cursed  his  folly  in  abandoning  law  or 
letters  for  so  ungrateful  a  mistress  as  politics. 

The  foolish  folk  who  have  been  hounding  on  the 
Bishops  to  "  act,"  to  "do  something  striking,  to  make  a 
great  impression  at  the  moment,  to  strike  terror  into 
somebody,"  should  on  hearing  or  reading  the  Arch- 
bishop's speech  at  the  Mansion  House  feel  what  very  little 
people  they  were  compared  with  the  speaker.  It  is  just 
the  determination  of  the  Bishops  not  to  be  rushed 
which  has  saved  the  situation.  Anything  like  weak- 
ness on  their  part  would  have  led  to  panic,  whence 
precipitate  action,  blunders,  false  steps,  attempts  to  go 
back,  confusion,  disaster.  But  the  Bishops  have  kept 
their  head,  thanks  very  largely  to  the  imperturbable 
strength  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
vulgar  violence  of  the  Protestant  press  and  the  fiery 
defiance  of  Ritualist  zealots  have  found  him  and  left 
him  equally  indifferent,  and  for  it.  England  owes  him  a 
great  debt.  Truly,  at  this  moment  the  Primate  is  a 
great  figure. 

The  Pontiff  has  been  the  victim  of  a  very  unkind 
practical  joke.  He  recently  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  urging  Catholics  to  accept  the 
powers  that  be.  This  was  obviously  intended  to  apply 
to  the  French  Republic,  for  which  His  Holiness  cherishes 
a  certain  sense  of  favours  to  come.  But  a  wicked 
Buonapartist  journal  printed  it  as  an  injunction  to  an 
Italian  prelate,  and,  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  until 
a  contradiction  could  come  telegraph-haste,  the  world 
was  left  under  the  astounding  impression,  that  the 
irreconcilable  Bishop  of  Rome  deprecated  impatience 
towards  a  Sardinian  dynasty  within  the  old  Papal 
capital. 

The  importance  of  realism  in  manoeuvres  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  war  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Perhaps 
the  highest  compliment  paid  to  the  organisers  of  the 
German  victories  in  1870  was  the  comment  of  the  soldier 
who,  on  going  into  action  for  the  first  time,  remarked 
that  it  was  exactly  like  manoeuvres.  At  Aldershot  Sir 
Redvers  Buffer — who  has  the  faculty  of  conveying  a 
great  deal  in  a  few  short  and  unconventional  sentences 
— is  doing  much  towards  making  sham  fights  resemble 
the  real  business.  The  ordinary  Aldershot  field  day, 
where  all  know  the  course  events  are  likely  to  take, 
usually  results  in  a  rush  to  secure  the  key  of  the  situa- 
tion without  adequate  reconnoitring  —  a  proceeding 
impossible  in  real  warfare.  On  this  Sir  Redvers  has 
firmly  put  his  foot  down. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  Mercantile  Jack  lately. 
Has  Mr.  Clark  Russell  been  crying  in  the  wilderness  ? 
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Anyway  It  appears  that  the  British  merchant  seaman  is 
fast  becoming  a  vanishing  quantity,  his  place  being 
gradually  taken  by  the  alien.    During  the  last  five 
years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  about  ten  thousand 
foreigners  and  Lascars  employed  in  our  trading  ships 
with  a  corresponding  decrease  of  British  seamen.  This 
is  extremely  disquieting  and  deserves  attention  by  the 
Government.    It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  this  country 
when  lads  shun  the  sea  ;  but  this  is  what  it  appears  to 
be  as  regards  the  mercantile  marine.    On  the  other 
hand  the  prospects  of  a  career  in  the  Royal  Navy  are 
such  that  many  more  boys  want  to  enter  it  than  can  be 
taken      The  moral  is  obvious,  for  at  one  time  we 
manned  the  navy  with  difficulty.     Improve  the  con- 
ditions of  service  in  the  mercantile  marine,  and  by 
means  of  training  ships  provide  the  shipowner  with  a 
better  article  for  a  crew  than  he  can  get  from  other 
countries.    Improved  conditions  of  service  would  un- 
doubtedly bring  the  required  English  recruits ;  but  it  is 
not  so  certain  that  the  shipowners  would  be  ready  to 
pay  more  for  a  better  article. 

Miss  Collet's  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour 
Department  on  the  money  wages  of  indoor  domestic 
servants  is  a  social  sign-post.    It  is  the  first  attempt  to 
apply  statistical  inquiries  to  the  sacred  interior  of  the 
British  household  and  to  the  aloofness  and  seclusion  of 
the  unapproachable  British  domestic.    Since  the  wretch 
denounced  by  Wordsworth  "  peeped   and  botanised 
upon  his  mother's  grave  "  there  has  been  nothing  so 
inquisitive.    We  know  our  dear  domestics,  and  yet  how 
little  we  know  !    Even  Miss  Collet  knows  them  but 
partially  and  incompletely,  just  laying  a  foundation 
for  comparison  in  future  years.    The  report  is  more 
incomplete  than  it  confesses.     What  becomes  of  the 
interesting  personalities  of  the  "Between  maid"  and 
the  "  Up  and  down  maid  "  on  their  disappearance  from 
the  columns  at  from  21  to  25  years  of  age  ?    Is  it  wife- 
hood, cookhousekeeperhood,  or  the  simpler  status  of 
housekeeperhood  upon  which  they  enter  ?    The  records 
are  silent;   as  they  are  on  "the  relations  between 
mistress  and  servant."     Some  things  are  too  painful 
even  for  statistics.    Yet  there  are  picturesque  gleams. 
We  have  learned  the  maximum  holiday;  "  a  fortnight 
in  summer,  one  day  monthly,  half-day  every  Sunday, 
evening  out  weekly."    "Service"  should  not  be  very 
unpopular  after  all. 


The  late  Sir  William  Flower  was  not  a  great  man  of 
science.  His  name  is  associated  with  no  striking  dis- 
covery, and  the  mere  bulk  of  his  published  investiga- 
tions is  small  if  it  be  remembered  that  a  considerable 
part  of  his  life  was  devoted  professionally  to  zoology.  It 
was  his  misfortune  to  be  overshadowed  by  men  of  much 
more  original  ability  in  every  piece  of  investigation 
which  he  undertook,  and  he  had  not  the  contagious 
enthusiasm  which  makes  some  men  remembered  in 
their  pupils  more  than  in  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  an  extremely  competent  administrator. 
At  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  he  made  great 
advances  in  the  technical  methods  of  museum  display, 
and  when  he  succeeded  Owen  at  the  Natural 
History  Museum  he  caused  these  new  methods 
to  be  employed  with  brilliant  results. 

The  pertinacious  audacity  of  Owen  brought  about  the 
erection  of  a  magnificent  home  for  the  national  collection, 
and  Sir  William  Flower's  specialised  talent  has  made 
the  display  of  specimens   there   superior   to   any  in 
Europe.    No  doubt  much  remains  to  be  done,  particu- 
larly in  the  direction  of  removing  certain  miserly  restric- 
tions on  the  lending  of  specimens  for  scientific  purposes, 
as  these  restrictions  have  caused  much  of  our  wealth 
of  scientific  material  to  be  wasted  ;  but  it  is  natural 
that  the  first  instincts  of  a  museum  curator  should  be 
conservative.     Sir   William    Flower   was   for  many 
years  President  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
and  in  that  capacity  his  conscientious  devotion  to  detail 
and  his  loyal  co-operation  with  the  other  officers  of  the 
Society  were  of  great  advantage.    There  is  room  for 
many  kinds  of  talent  in  scientific  work,  and  that  of  Sir 
William  Flower,  although  of  a  kind  not  likely  to  make 
his  an  historic  name,  has  been  none  the  less  of  lasting 
benefit. 


TRANSVAAL  DEVELOPMENTS. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  and  the  Transvaal"  is  a  headline 
in  our  newspapers  with  which  in  these  days  we 
are  only  too  familiar,  and  which,  we  fear,  will  be  with 
us  for  some  time  to  come.    Nevertheless,  developments 
are  taking  place  daily.     The  Uitlanders'  council  has 
published  a  formal   declaration   of  policy,    and  the 
crovernments  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  Orange  Free 
State  are,  through  the  medium  of  Messrs.  Hofmeyr, 
Herholdt  and  Fischer,  openly  co-operating  with  the 
Transvaal  Government  in  the  business  of  proposing  a 
permanent  and  pacific  settlement.    The  co-operation  of 
the  governments  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  Orange 
Free  State  we  welcome  warmly,  though  the  Imperial 
Government  cannot  be  bound,  even  by  their  advice,  to 
accept  reforms,  which  are  not,  in  its  judgment,  adequate, 
or  which  do  not  contain  the  germs  of  a  lasting  arrange- 
ment.   But  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  regret  that 
the  council  of  Uitlanders  has  thought  fit  to  take  a 
further  step  in  advance  by  publishing  what  has  been 
dignified   by   the   title   of    a   formal   declaration  of 
policy.    A  few  months  ago  the  Uitlanders  took  the 
proper  course  of  petitioning  Her  Majesty's  Government 
upon  the  subject  of  their  grievances.    The  petition  set 
forth  very  fully  the  list  of  those  grievances,  together 
with  suggestions  for  their  removal.    Mr.  Chamberlain, 
in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  petition,  bound 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  see  to  the  redress  of  the 
0-rievances  in  question;  and  in  our  opinion  the  Uit- 
fanders  would  have  done  better  to  leave  their  case 
as  it  stood.    They  had  appealed  to  Csesar,  and  their 
appeal  had  been  allowed.     They  do  not  strengthen, 
but  weaken,  their  case  by  publishing  what  lawyers  call 
an  "  amended  statement  of  claim."    With  all  deference 
to  the  intelligent  mine-managers  and  commercial  gentle- 
men at  Johannesburg,  they  are  not  so  competent  tol 
settle  matters  of  high  politics  as  Sir_  Alfred  Milner 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  British  Cabinet.     Some  or 
the  new  demands  of  the  Uitlanders  are  unreasonable  ; 
others  are  impracticable  ;  and  it  is  well  that  they  should 
be  so  told.    For  instance,  they  state  it  as  "  essential 
that  "  redistribution  shall  take  place  periodically  by  ar 
automatic  arrangement,  so  that  representation  shall 
bear  some  definite  relation  to  the  number  of  electors.  | 
Now,  in  nearly  all  modern  States  the  population  ij 
fluent  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  have  a  shifting  of  units 
owing  to  economic  causes,  from  one  area  to  another 
As   a   consequence    you   find   in    nearly   all  repref 


sentative  systems  gross  anomalies.    They  abound 
this  country,  where  a  peasant  on  the  west  coast  c 
Ireland  has  nearly  five  times  the  voting  power  ot 
citizen  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  There  exists  a  stron 
and  intelligent  demand  for  a  redistribution  of  seats  d 
the  British  Parliament,  and  Lord  Salisbury  will,  vJ 
hope,  take  the  matter  in  hand.     But  our  Uitlande 
friends  should  be  reminded  that  we  are  content  with 
redistribution  bill  once  in  thirty  years,  and  that  no  pra 
tical   statesman   would  listen   to   a   proposal  for  |. 
"periodic   and   automatic"   re-arrangement  ot  co 
stituencies.    It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Kruger,  in  propc 
ing  additional  members  for  the  Rand,  has  also  give 
new  members  to  the  outlying  Boer  districts  so  as  I 
maintain  the  existing  balance.    If  this  is  true,  it  shoui 
not  be  allowed.    But  the  trick  is  so  transparent  tri 
we  cannot  believe  that,  at  a  crisis  like  the  preset, 
Mr.   Kruger  "means"  it.     Let  the  Uitlanders  haL 
a  fair  start  in  the  matter  of  representation:  with  i 
effective  franchise  they  will  not  be  long  in  secun? 
their  due  proportion  of  members.  _   But  it  they  \£ 
take  advice,  they  will  not  injure  their  cause  by  putt* 
forward  demands  which  would  not  be  acceded  to  in  tjs 
country,  and  are  not  in  the  region  of  practical  polity 
Another   change   which   the   Uitlanders   request  * 
necessary  is  "the  recognition  of  English  equally  vJi 
Dutch  as  the  official  language."    This  is  an  unus  - 
able and  foolish  thing  to  ask.    When  people  go  to  £ 
in  a  foreign  country,  in  however  large  numbers,  ;> 
must,  if  they  wish  to  converse  with  the  inhabitants,  U>» 
the  language.    It  is  rather  an  inversion  to  make  1 
native  learn  the  alien's  tongue.    It  is  true  that  in  1 
province  of  Quebec  French  and  English  are  of  a 
languages  ;  and  in  the  Cape  Parliament  both  Di* 
ancf  English   may   be   spoken.    But   Quebec  wal  a 
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French,  and  Cape  Town  a  Dutch  colony,  which  were 
conquered  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  bilingual  system 
was  allowed  as  a  matter  of  indulgence.  If  England 
were  to  conquer  and  annex  the  Transvaal,  the  bilingual 
question  would  become  practical  :  at  present  it  is  pre- 
mature. 

The  valuable  parts  of  a  document  which  we  have 
been  compelled  to  criticise  are  the  expression  of  opinion 
that  guarantees  can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  fresh 
treaty  or  convention,  and  the  demand  for  an  indepen- 
dent High  Court.  We  entirely  agree  that  whatever 
promises  of  reform  may  be  made  by  Mr.  Kruger,  their 
performance  must  be  ensured  by  a  treaty  between  the 
two  Governments.  Indeed  it  has  long  been  obvious 
that  the  Convention  of  1884  requires  rewriting.  We 
need  not  be  hard  on  its  authors,  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 
Rosmead,  for  the  mining  industry  was  then  in  its 
infancy,  and  they  could  not  possibly  have  foreseen  the 
enormous  changes  that  have  taken  place.  Since  the 
resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Kotzein  consequence  of  the 
subordination  of  the  courts  to  the  Raad,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  has  become  one  of  the  most  serious 
difficulties  in  the  Transvaal.  We  think  it  might  be  met 
by  the  establishment  of  international  tribunals,  as  in 
Egypt,  under  treaty  stipulations.  In  Johannesburg, 
where  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  British,  or 
German,  or  French,  it  is  a  grievance  to  be  tried  by  a 
hostile  Dutch  magistrate,  from  whom  the  restraining 
influence  of  an  independent  High  Court  has  been 
removed.  But  if  we  are  to  have  a  new  convention  it 
will  take  time  ;  and  we  are  afraid  that  those  who  look 
for  a  speedy  solution  of  the  crisis  will  be  disappointed. 


CANADIAN  ADVANCE. 

NO  greater  success  has  been  achieved  within  the 
British  Empire  than  that  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion.  There  was  more  than  the  conventional 
excuse  for  the  felicitations  of  Saturday  last  when  the 
Dominion  celebrated  its  thirty-second  birthday.  Canada's 
present-day  success  is  enhanced  by  contrast  with  her 
early  failure.  Her  progress  has  been  marked  by  three 
stages  :  the  legislative  union  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  in  1840;  the  concession  to  united  Canada  of 
full  liberty  in  internal  affairs,  a  benefit  chiefly  secured 
under  the  good  government  of  the  second  Lord 
Elgin  ;  and  the  great  measure  of  1867  which  combined 
in  wise  proportions  provincial  self-government  with 
national  unity.  The  Canadians  have  a  constitution 
perfectly  suited  to  their  needs.  They  have  insignificant 
military  and  naval  expenses,  a  national  debt  the  result 
not  of  old  wars  but  of  expenditure  upon  public  works  of 
constantly  increasing  value.  Their  government  is  not 
distracted  by  questions  of  world-wide  policy,  or  social 
difficulties  due  to  an  overcrowded  population  ;  it  can 
give  itself  fully  and  freely  to  the  task  of  developing  its 
magnificent  estate.  The  Canadians  have  made  much 
of  their  splendid  opportunity.  Their  railway  policy  has 
been,  like  that  of  the  German  Empire,  boldly  wise. 
They  have  encouraged  private  enterprise  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments. 
In  1867  there  were  but  2,087  miles  of  railway  in  the 
whole  of  Canada.  In  1897  there  were  16,687  miles. 
Over  forty  millions  of  capital  to  construct  these  lines 
had  been  advanced  by  the  governments  central  and 
provincial.  The  State,  by  annual  grants,  subsidises 
lines  which  cannot  at  first  pay  their  way  for  want  of 
population.  It  has  made  and  works  directly  some  lines 
of  its  own.  The  Dominion  Government  has  besides 
spent  and  is  still  spending  great  sums  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  noble  waterways  which  carry  sea-borne 
commerce  into  the  heart  of  Canada,  and  bring  produce 
of  the  wide  West  down  to  the  shipping  ports. 

The  modern  Canadian  land  policy  has  been  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  creating  the  freeholding 
yeoman  population  which  is  a  better  basis  for  the 
greatness  and  social  happiness  of  a  country  than  either 
a  system  of  vast  estates  or  one  of  a  very  small  peasantry. 
The  Canadians  have  learnt  wisdom  from  the  errors  of 
the  early  colonial  days,  when  vast  acres  were  rendered 
unproductive  by  excessive  grants  to  absentee  owners, 
or  appropriations  to  "  clergy  reserves."  The  modern 
"  homestead,"  carved  out  of  Dominion  lands,  is  fixed 


at  160  acres,  and  actual  residence  and  a  reasonable 
beginning  of  cultivation  is  required  as  a  condition  of 
the  "perfecting"  of  the  grant.  Like  conditions  are 
attached  by  the  several  provincial  governments  to  the 
occupation  of  lands  belonging  to  them.  Canada  affords 
an  excellent  example  of  the  application  of  the  collective 
reason  to  the  scientific  distribution  of  land,  possible  in 
a  new  country.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Canada 
will  become  not  only  a  great  agricultural  but  a  great 
industrial  country.  Vast  areas  of  coal  and  iron-ore  lie 
as  yet  almost  unexplored.  They  await  the  rise  of  a 
sufficient  population  (to  be  drawn  perhaps  by  the  power- 
ful magnet  of  gold),  and  the  exhaustion  of  older  sources 
of  supply,  still  in  full  working.  Meanwhile  the  Canadians 
are  developing  their  agriculture  not  only  by  individual 
energy  but  by  the  use  of  collective  skill  and  knowledge. 
The  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing  a 
great  work.  A  central  experimental  farm  has  been 
established  at  Ottawa,  with  branches  in  different  parts 
of  the  Dominion.  Every  kind  of  experiment  is  tried  in 
these  farms — breeding  and  fattening  of  stock,  chemical 
manures  for  cereals,  fruit-growing,  poultry-rearing,  bee- 
keeping, and  so  forth.  Information  is  eagerly  sought 
for  and  widely  distributed.  A  great  correspondence 
with  agriculturists  is  conducted  from  the  chief  office 
and  its  branches  ;  peripatetic  officials  attend  meetings, 
give  addresses,  inspect  farms,  and  advise  as  to  the 
establishment  of  co-operative  creameries  and  butter 
factories.  Commissioners  are  sent  by  the  department 
to  England,  Japan  and  elsewhere  to  see  the  conditions 
of  the  market  for  farm  produce,  to  learn  the  newest 
preferences  for  styles  of  package  and  quality  of  goods, 
and  to  give  information  to  dealers  with  regard  to 
Canadian  goods.  The  department  arranges  with 
railway  and  steamship  companies  and  warehouses  for 
the  provision  of  cold  storage,  and  negotiates  rates. 
All  this  well-reasoned  activity  is  guided  by  one  main 
end,  the  capture  of  the  British  markets. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  change  in  the  direction 
of  Canadian  trade  during  the  last  thirty  years — a 
change  which  tariff  legislation  in  favour  of  the  mother 
country  serves  to  emphasise.  In  1867  the  value  of 
animal  and  agricultural  domestic  produce  exported 
from  Canada  to  Great  Britain  was  about  4^  million 
dollars,  to  the  United  States  nearly  15  millions.  In 
1882 — the  midway  date  in  these  thirty  years — Canada 
exported  a  value  of  23^  millions  of  this  produce  to 
Great  Britain,  and  a  nearly  equal  amount,  24!  millions, 
to  the  United  States.  In  1897  the  export  to  Great 
Britain  reached  the  total  value,  the  highest  on  record, 
of  nearly  46  million  dollars,  while  those  to  the  United 
States  had  fallen  to  seven  millions,  less  than  half  its 
amount  in  1867.  This  result  is  partly  due  to  improved 
ocean  transport,  but  chiefly  to  the  bulwarks  raised  in 
recent  years  by  the  United  States  against  Canadian  pro- 
duce. The  American  intention  was  to  protect  their 
own  producers,  and,  perhaps,  to  make  the  Canadians 
regret  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  Union.  But  it 
has  had  the  unforeseen  effect  of  increasing  Canadian 
skill  and  energy.  Deprived  of  their  most  natural 
and  easy  market,  the  struggle  for  existence  has  devel- 
oped the  faculties  of  the  Canadians.  In  Great  Britain 
they  have  to  compete  against  other  invaders  as  well 
organised  as  themselves.  Three  years  ago  the  widely 
read  report  of  the  Irish  Recess  Committee  came  to  most 
people  as  a  startling  revelation.  Englishmen  had  not 
realised  how  much  governments  of  countries  like  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Denmark  were  doing,  by 
education,  organisation,  cheapening  of  transit,  sub- 
sidies, to  marshal  their  hosts  of  small  producers  and 
lead  them  to  the  attack  upon  the  great  open  prize, 
the  British  Market.  The  discovery  was  made  when 
Irish  patriots,  like  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett,  began  to 
inquire  why  the  produce  of  Ireland,  a  naturally 
fertile  country  of  small  farmers,  was  defeated 
in  every  branch  by  that  of  foreign  countries.  They 
discovered,  when  they  looked  abroad,  that  the  secret  of 
foreign  success  lay  in  two  things,  co-operation  of  pro- 
ducers and  aid,  education,  and  advice  by  central  or 
provincial  governments.  The  leaders  of  the  new  Irish 
movement  have  now,  unassisted  by  Government,  laid 
the  foundations  of  co-operation,  and  still  await  the 
accomplishment  of  the  other  side  of  the  process.  We 
also  in  England  have  much  to  learn  from  the  Canadians, 
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and  from  the  other  nations  whose  example  the  Canadians 
have  followed.  There  is  a  French  saying  that  men 
fall  by  the  qualities  by  which  they  have  risen.  If 
this  be  true  of  men,  it  must  also  be  true  of  nations. 
England  has  no  doubt  risen,  at  all  events  during  this 
last  century,  through  the  individual  energy  and  activity 
of  her  citizens,  her  manufacturers,  agriculturists  and 
traders.  So  long  as  other  nations  were  equally  un- 
organised Englishmen  could  more  than  hold  their  own. 
But  if  in  war  you  lead  unorganised  individuals,  however 
brave,  against  organised  regiments,  albeit  composed  of 
inferior  individuals,  the  chances  are  in  favour  of  the 
regiments. 


THE  STATE  OF  BELGIUM. 

WE  do  not  usually  associate  "the  worthy  Belgians," 
as  they  are  somewhat  contemptuously  dismissed 
in  France,  with  any  of  the  higher  and  more  romantic 
issues  of  politics  ;  our  conception  is  rather  of  a  practical 
people  with  no  loftier  aspirations  than  sober  work, 
financial  craft  and  the  steady  extension  of  commerce 
and  commercial  empire.  But  historical  tradition 
remains  a  far  more  potent  force  in  national  develop- 
ment than  the  modern  school  of  political  philosophy 
is  capable  of  understanding,  and  the  recent  crisis 
has  served  to  reveal,  Roentgen  fashion,  survivals 
of  the  old  times,  which  most  of  us  supposed  to  have 
been  long  since  dead  and  buried.  The  vicissitudes 
which  Belgium  has  undergone  since  it  was  placed 
under  Spanish  dominion  have  each  left  a  lasting  im- 
press upon  the  character  as  well  as  upon  the  political 
and  religious  creed  of  an  outwardly  impassive  people. 
The  Protestant  revolt  of  the  Northern  Netherlands 
strengthened  the  Catholicism  of  the  South  which  now 
constitutes  Belgium,  and  the  clerical  revolt  against 
Austria  actually  stereotyped  the  principles  of  authority 
by  the  rejection  of  a  Liberalism  which  authority 
sought  to  impose.  Presently  the  French  Revolu- 
tion turned  Belgium  into  a  cockpit  and  forced  a  demo- 
cratic caricature  upon  the  country  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  A  generation  of  this  regimen  was  naturally 
not  without  its  influence,  and  there  remains  a  sub- 
stratum of  restless,  ill-conditioned  populace,  which 
sighs  for  a  return  to  the  period  of  democratic  tyranny 
and  license.  Accordingly,  we  now  find  in  Belgium 
what  has  survived  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  two 
clearly  defined  political  parties  fighting  for  real  and 
irreconcilable  principles,  which  they  have  inherited 
from  their  ancestors.  The  clerical  ultramontanes  form 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation  and  cherish  the  old 
Toryism,  which  they  defended  successfully  during  the 
major  part  of  the  national  history  ;  the  democrats  are  a 
noisy,  violent  minority,  and  remain  the  depositories  of 
such  unpractical  theories  as  obtained  during  a  trans- 
ient and  unnatural  period  of  political  disease.  The 
strange  and  at  the  same  time  instructive  feature  of  this 
situation  is  that,  whereas  one  of  these  parties  affects 
the  title  of  Socialist,  the  other  alone  really  bears  out 
the  true  spirit  of  Socialism.  The  whole  Catholic 
system  is  socialistic,  as  was  that  of  the  early 
Christians,  and  with  the  added  advantage  of  experi- 
ence. The  Belgian  Radicals,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
socialists  only  in  the  limited  political  rendering  of  the 
word.  They  have  lost  their  economic  socialism  in  the 
desert  of  their  democratic  theories,  and  forgotten  the  con- 
structive possibilities  of  socialism  in  their  zeal  for  de- 
struction. This,  supposing  that  they  really  care  a  fig  for 
the  advancement  of  socialism,  is  evidence  of  egregious 
foolishness  from  their  own  point  of  view,  as  the  whole  his- 
tory of  socialistic  effort  conclusively  demonstrates.  The 
successes  of  socialism  everywhere,  pre-eminently  in  the 
Roman  Church,  decisively  under  every  paternal  govern- 
ment, surely  if  slowly  in  modern  England,  have  always 
depended  upon  the  attention  devoted  to  constructive 
legislation  and  the  common-sense  details  of  administra- 
tion. The  French  Revolution  is  dead,  a  reign  of  terror 
may  never  again  be  resurrected  as  an  instrument  of 
reform,  and,  if  they  only  knew  it,  the  modern  Belgian 
Radicals  are  far  more  hopelessly  behind  the  times  than 
the  last  surviving  advocates  of  divine  right  and  passive 
obedience. 

It  must  often  have  occurred  even  to  zealous  advocates 
of  democracy  that  the   equal  distribution  of  politica 


power   must  lead  to   the  rule   of  an  ignorant  and  . 
incapable  majority,  and  the  only  solace  suggested  has  | 
been  that  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  being  in  itself  [< 
an  education,  to  confer  it  wholesale  is  to  confer  a  [| 
wholesale  political  education.    As  a  rule  it  has  been  ; 
only  the  amiable  but  discredited  arm-chair  politician  u 
who  has  permitted  himself  seriously  to  propose  a  fancy  I; 
franchise,  and  it  is  therefore  supremely  significant  and 
instructive   to  find  that  in    Belgium    almost    every  |i 
thoughtful   and   patriotic  citizen   acquiesces   unhesi-  ■ 
tatingly  in  a  constitution  which  confers  an  extra  vote 
upon  the  possession  of  property  or  legitimate  children,  I: 
and   two  extra   votes   upon   those  who    can  boast 
of  educational    advantages.      It    is    all    very   well  L 
to   dismiss   this    system  as    a    method    of    gerry-  H 
mandering ;    even    though   it    may    be    so   it  still 
furnishes  a  superior  form  of  democracy,  and  those 
who  suffer  by  it  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands,  j 
Under  a  simple  franchise  the  task  of  educating  their 
masters    remains   with    the   cultured    minority ;  the 
Belgian  constitution  offers  the  "  masters "  an  induce-  H 
ment  to  educate  themselves,  seeing  that  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  is  held  in  higher  electoral  honour  than  an  H 
increase  either  of  wealth  or  population.    The  present  h 
quarrel  has  been,  not  so  much  over  the  present  state  of  I, 
things,  though  that  inspires  the  illiterate  minority  with 
resentment,  as  over  a  proposal  to  confer  additional  1 
advantages  upon  the  intelligent  majority  by  means  of  a  1 
redistribution    bill.      Accordingly  a  compromise  was  \  i 
quite  permissible  in  order  to  avert  civil  strife,  so  long  as  \\ 
it  is  not  taken  as  a  precedent  to  overrule  the  legitimate  \i 
desires  of  duly  constituted  authority  on  future  occasions.  \\ 
Indeed,  the  whole  Bill  may,  as  many  foresee,  come  toll 
be  abandoned,  and  that  with  safety  and  decorum.    We  \ 
are,  however,  glad  that  it  has  been  spared  to  face  the 
ordeal  of  a  heterogeneous  committee,  as  this  leaves  us  I 
a  chance  of  witnessing,  under  peculiarly  promising  con-  Id 
ditions,  the  interesting  constitutional  experiment  of  pro-|  | 
portional  representation.    This  most  of  us  admit  to  be 
academically  sound,  but  hitherto  the  objection  that  it  II 
would  in  practice  confer  undue  importance  upon  faddists, 
has  been  sustained.    As,  however,  nearly  everyone  in 
Belgium  belongs  to  one  of  the  two  great  parties,  there  ] 
is  no  reason  why  the  country  which  has  so  successfully! 
adopted  an  educational  franchise  should  not  go  a  step 
further  and  enable  us  to  pronounce  for  ourselves  upon 
the  virtue  of  another  much-vaunted  scheme. 

Since  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  has  been  guaranteed  M 
by  the  Powers,  she  has  lost  much  of  her  interest  to  ' 
Europe  as  a  political  entity,  but  if  she  now  voluntarily 
offers  herself  for  political  vivisection,  she  will  have  gone  i 
far  to  justify  her  existence.    Meanwhile,  everyone  must 
rejoice  that  the  immediate  danger  of  civil  strife  has  been 
averted.    Even  in  countries  so  remote  as  the  Balkans, r  I 
the  Great  Powers  are  beginning  to  realise  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  tolerate  tumult,  and  the  consequences&rj 
of  continued  disorder  almost  in  our  midst  would  still 
more  easily  have  paved  the  way  for  an  intervention  I 
which  would  have  set  all  Europe  by  the  ears.  More-B 
over,  a  pleasing  variant  is  offered  to  the  dreary  monotonyk^ 
of  home  politics  in  most  lands  by  the  refreshing  issues*'^ 
which  arise  in  this  fantastic  country  of  contradictions,™  l 
and  though  the  state  of  Belgium  is  by  no  means  ant 
ideal  one  in  every  respect,  it  compares  well  with  that  oil ; 
others  less  highly  favoured  in  history. 


PRIVATE  BILL  LEGISLATION. 

THE  Bill  for  regulating  private  legislation  procedure! 
in  Scotland  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  experiment; 
which,  we  may  suppose,  it  is  intended  successively  tc| 
try  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  may  bi 
described  shortly  as  an  attempt  to  reform  one  cumbrous 
and  expensive  system  by  the  substitution  of  anothel 
still  more  cumbrous  and  expensive.  The  assumption  isfl 
and  it  is  quite  unfounded,  that  local  inquiries  must  b«  ' 
less  costly  than  any  form  of  parliamentary  inquiry  :  bui 
even  if  that  were  true  of  strictly  local  inquiries,  hovw 
will  matters  be  improved  when  in  addition  the  comii 
mittee  rooms  in  London  still  remain  open  wherl 
opponents  may  appear  by  counsel,  agents  and  witf 
nesses  to  oppose  the  Confirmation  Bill  required  fo  W 
validating  the  Provisional  Order  ?  This  must  inevitable 
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be  part  of  the  new  system.    Parliament  cannot  resign 
its  control  over  local  inquiries  and  merely  register  the 
findings  of  commissioners,  even  though  selected  from 
its   own  members  under   the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
as  altered  the  other  night  by  clauses  drafted  since 
it  passed  through  committee.    This  cannot  be  allowed 
even  to  please  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and 
Mr.   Shaw  or  other  fervid  Scotch  members ;  and  it 
would,  of  course,  be  equally  impossible  whenever  it 
may  be  proposed,  though  we  hope  it  never  will  be  pro- 
posed, to  apply  the  new  method  to  English,  Irish,  and 
Welsh  business.    Even  if  we  leave  this  complication  out 
of  account,  we  believe  the  Scotch  advocates  of  local 
inquiries  have  chosen  the  wrong  method  for  carrying 
out  their  object  of  lessening  the  admitted  expensiveness 
of  the  present  procedure.    So  laudable  an  ambition 
appeals  as  strongly  if  not  as  naturally  to  other  people 
as  to  the  Scotch,  but  in  the  result  it  is  to  be  feared  they 
will  have  the  somewhat  modified  satisfaction  of  proving 
by  their  own  experience  of  the  new  measure  that  their 
example  is  to  be  avoided  and  not  followed.  Their 
particularism  in  the  meantime  will  impede  the  intro- 
duction of  a  plan  which,  applying  to  the  whole  of  the 
United    Kingdom,    would   be   a   far   more  effective 
reform   of  the  present   system.     They  should  con- 
sider- certain   facts   which    they   will   certainly  feel 
when,  if  ever,  these  Scotch  local  inquiries  begin.  Oppo- 
nents will  increase  in  number  ;  they  will  oppose  locally 
who  would  not  venture  on  appearing  before  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  that  will  increase  the  expenses  of  promoters. 
Inquiries  will  be  lengthened,  for  the  fights  will  have 
the  centres  of  local  passion  for  their  venue.  Indi- 
viduals or  corporations  will  desire  just  as  keenly  as 
they  do  at  present  to  have  their  cases  represented  by 
the  very  best  counsel  and   expert  witnesses.  Their 
opponents  will  not  desire  the  same  thing  less  keenly. 
The  counsel  and  experts  whose  names   are  known 
throughout   the   kingdom  in   parliamentary  business 
circles  are  in  London  ;   and  it  will  be  found  more 
costly  to  move  these  eminent  persons  to  the  remote 
country    than    to    bring   whole    hosts    of  obscure 
witnesses    to    London.      We    have    mentioned  the 
possible  second    inquiry   at   Westminster,   but,  con- 
fining  ourselves    to    the    purely    local    one,  there 
are   in  addition   to   the   expenses   of  the  Commis- 
sioners, the   salaries   and  expenses  of  officials  and 
messengers,  the  cost  of  rooms  wherein  to  hold  the 
inquiries,  and  a  hundred  other  minor  items.     It  is 
true  that  against  the  present  system  almost  equally' 
rormidable  objections  are  to  be  made.    There  is  the 
•inomaly  of  a  separate  trial  by  two  co-ordinate  tribunals, 
thereof  one  is  as  likely  to  be  right  as  the  other.  About 
/8  per  cent,  of  Private  Bills  are  contested   in  both 
Touses  ;  and  the  second  inquiry  is  a  new  trial  of  the 
ivhole  question  without  any  special  grounds  assigned. 
|The  preceding  inquiry  does  not  count,  and  proof  of 
j.very  point  in  the  case  has  to  be  given  afresh.  This 
r  ouble  investigation  accounts  for  much  of  the  expense 
nd  loss  of  time.    Witnesses  have  again  to  be  brought 
Hp,  counsel  to  be  briefed  a  second  time,  and  the  same 
joints  have  to  be  contested  twice  in  the  same  session. 
L  In  order  to  abolish  these  various  sources  of  expense, 
b'hich  are  formidable  enough  under  either  the  future 
i  >cal    or   the   present    Parliamentary  inquiries,  it  is 
Ssential  that  there  should  be  no  unnecessary  courts, 
finality  ought  to  be  reached  as  early  as  possible  ;  and 
-•  can  best  be  attained  by  a  parliamentary  court  held 
the  first  instance.    The  double  inquiry  now  held 
,,(ust  be  superseded  by  the  single  inquiry;  and  this 
Lould  materially  reduce  the  expense  of  the  litigating 
Urties  and  pro  tantothe  public  complaints.  At  present 
, jjje  second  inquiry  does  sometimes  correct  mistakes 
[jade  during  the  first,  but  as  a  rule  the  appeal  is  brought 
Bt  upon   any  specific  ground  of  error,  but  on  the 
-ere  chance  that  a  tribunal  differently  constituted  may 
1 2  persuaded  into  taking  a  different  view.     The  argu- 
j,2nt  is  not  that  a  second  inquiry  is  in  all  cases  un- 
ccssary,  but  that  what  is  gained  by  it  is  infinitesimal 
,  spared  with  the  advantage  of  entrusting  the  whole 
^siness  to  a  single   tribunal.    Opposed  provisional 
jJers,  for  example,  would  be  saved  from  undergoing 
kree  inquiries,  a  local  inquiry  and  one  before  each 
ibuse  of  Parliament.    What  is  wanted  is  joint  com- 
mittees composed  of  two  members  from  the  Lords  and 


two  members  from  the  Commons,  with  the  chairman 
(appointed  from  a  joint  chairmen's  panel)  to  be  chosen 
for  each  group  of  Bills  alternately  from  the  Lords  and 
from  the  Commons.  Their  decision  should  be  final, 
subject  to  the  power  of  either  House  to  re- 
commit a  Bill  to  the  same  tribunal  with  instructions 
mandatory  or  permissive.  The  personnel  of  Private  Bill 
Committees  would  in  this  way  be  greatly  strengthened. 
The  best  men  from  both  Houses  would  be  brought 
together  as  judges  ;  and  the  public  confidence  in  the 
efficiency  and  impartiality  of  the  parliamentary  courts 
which  is  enjoyed  by  them  now  in  so  high  a  degree  would 
even  be  increased.  Something  may  be  said  too  for  the 
tribunal  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  relief  it  would 
afford  to  members  themselves,  though  we  do  not  lay 
much  stress  upon  this.  If  we  take  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  example,  instead  of  its  appointing  four 
members  to  committees  of  the  Commons  it  would  be 
called  upon  to  supply  two  members  to  committees 
originating  in  that  House,  and  two  members  to 
committees  on  Bills  originating  in  the  Lords  ;  so 
that  there  would  appear  to  be  no  gain  in  that 
respect.  And  yet  there  would  be  considerable  saving 
in  consequence  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
not  having  to  man  committees  on  Bills  which  come 
down  opposed  from  the  Lords.  During  the  ten  years 
1889-98  the  average  number  of  members  serving  on 
opposed  Private  Bill  Committees  (excluding  hybrid 
committees)  was  84,  the  greatest  number  in  any  one 
year  being-  125  in  1897,  and  the  least  61  in  1894. 
During  the  same  ten  years  the  average  number  of 
members  serving  on  opposed  Bills  coming  down  from 
the  Lords  was  19.  The  appointment  of  Joint  Com- 
mittees would  relieve  members  to  that  extent  at  least 
from  the  calls  now  made  upon  them  by  Private  Bill 
legislation.  To  these  suggestions  we  would  add  the 
desirability  of  some  extension  of  the  existing  Provisional 
Order  system,  always  leaving  it  to  the  option  of  parties 
whether  they  should  proceed  by  Provisional  Order  or 
by  Private  Bill  ;  a  reduction  of  the  House  fees,  especi- 
ally on  unopposed  Bills  ;  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of 
Referees  ;  and  such  rearrangement  of  the  preliminaries 
of  private  legislation  as  would  enable  committees  to 
enter  on  their  inquiries  in  February  instead  of  the 
middle  of  March. 


POPULARITY  AND  LITERARY  GREATNESS. 

THE  relation  of  popularity  to  merit  is  a  question 
often  suggested  by  the  fortunes  of  public  char- 
acters in  various  walks  of  life  ;  but  it  is  when  ex- 
emplified in  works  of  literature  that  we  find  it  put 
before  us  in  its  simplest  and  most  obvious  form.  Does 
the  fact  that  some  particular  book  or  author  commands 
an  enormous  circle  of  readers  prove  that  the  author  or 
certain  of  his  works  are  possessed  of  a  literary  great- 
ness bearing  any  proportion  to  his  or  their  popularity  ? 
And  again,  on  the  other  hand,  does  the  fact  that  some 
particular  book  or  author  is  read  and  admired  by  a 
small  circle  only,  prove  that  his  literary  merits  are  pro- 
portionately small,  or  imputed  only  by  bad  judges,  or 
partial  friends  ?  It  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  adduce 
many  signal  examples  which  would  indicate  that  both 
these  questions  should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Some  of  the  books  as  to  whose  greatness  the  world  is 
now  unanimous,  have  not  only  been  stamped  with  the 
admiration  of  critics  but  have  been  read  with  avidity 
by  multitudes  of  ordinary  men  and  women.  The 
"  Iliad,"  the  "  Divine  Comedy,"  "  Don  Quixote"  and 
"  Pickwick "  have  appealed  and  do  appeal  to  the 
spontaneous  interest  of  multitudes,  as  vividly  as  they 
appeal  to  the  discrimination  of  the  professed  judge  : 
while  it  is  needless  to  say  that  of  the  novels  and  books 
of  verses  which  year  by  year  are  poured  forth  in  profu- 
sion, but  which  either  fail  to  find  any  admirers  at  all 
or  any  outside  some  narrow  and  unhealthy  clique, 
their  failure  to  recommend  themselves  either  to  the 
public  or  to  critics  generally  is  caused  by  and 
accurately  indicates  their  want  of  genuine  merit. 

All  this,  we  say,  may  be  urged  with  perfect  truth  ; 
but  it  is  equally  easy  to  adduce  another  set  of  examples 
which  will  conclusively  show  that  those  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded  are  far  from  warranting  the  conclu- 
sions which  might  naturally  seem  to  flow  from  them  ; 
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and  that  great  popularity,  though  it  is  often  the  accom- 
paniment of  merit,  cannot  by  any  means  be  accepted  as 
being  always,  or  even  usually,  its  index.  Let  us  begin 
with  taking  four  books  of  the  last  century — "  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  "  Gulliver,"  "Tom  Jones,"  and  "  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield."  The  merit  of  each  of  these  is  in  its  own 
way  signal  ;  but  the  more  completely  any  reader  is  able 
to  appreciate  the  merits  of  each,  the  more  he  will  be 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  their  real  literary  greatness 
is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of  those  who  have 
been  delighted  by  them.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  though  both  books  have  been  popular,  the 
popularity  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  has  far  exceeded  that 
of  "  Gulliver  ;"  but  no  man  who  is  equally  capable  of 
understanding  and  appreciating  both  will  deny  that 
"Gulliver"  is  incomparably  the  greater  work  of  the 
two.  And  the  same  observation  is  applicable  to  "  Tom 
Jones  "and  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  The  popularity 
of  the  latter  has  far  exceeded  that  of  the  former ;  but 
no  one  who  could  understand  the  full  merits  of  both 
would  deny  that  the  genius  embodied  in  the  great  work 
of  "  the  prose  Homer  of  human  nature  "  exceeds  the 
genius  embodied  in  Goldsmith's  idyll,  as  much  as  the 
Thames,  in  greatness,  exceeds  the  streams  that  feed  it. 
If  these  examples,  however,  should  appear  to  be  incon- 
clusive, let  us  turn  to  the  present  century,  and  to  works 
which,  by  reputation  at  all  events,  are  better  known  to 
the  present  generation  of  readers.  If  we  take  popularity 
as  the  index  of  literary  merit  the  greatest  literary  works 
produced  in  England  during  the  present  century  we 
shall  find  to  be  Mrs.  Wood's  "East  Lynne  "  and  the 
"Proverbial  Philosophy"  of  Mr.  Tupper ;  whilst  in- 
finitely below  the  level  of  the  worst  "  shilling  shocker  " 
which  ever  contrived  to  pay  the  expenses  of  its  publica- 
tion we  must  place  the  degraded  drivellings  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor ! 

The  most  ardent  advocates  of  popularity  as  an  index 
of  literary  merit  will  hardly  press  their  theory  to  such 
a  length  as  this.  No  one  capable  of  forming  a  serious 
opinion  on  the  matter  will  deny  that  Landor,  the  sale 
of  whose  works  was — and  we  believe  is  still — so  limited, 
was,  within  his  own  limits,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
masters  of  the  English  language  which  our  literature 
has  ever  known  ;  that  his  sentences  have  the  classical 
beauty  of  cameos  ;  and  that  his  pathos,  his  poetry,  his 
pregnant  wisdom,  and  sometimes  his  wit,  are  worthy 
of  his  matchless  style.  This  recognition  of  Landor's 
excellence  is  not  the  recognition  of  a  clique.  It  repre- 
sents the  judgment  to  which  men  of  the  most  diverse 
interests,  tastes  and  temperaments  inevitably  and  unani- 
mously arrive,  under  the  influence  of  literary  culture. 
They  may  not  all  like  him  ;  but  inevitably  they  all 
admire  him.  As  to  the  "  Proverbial  Philosophy,"  on  the 
other  hand,  which  once  evoked  the  reverential  delight  of 
millions,  there  is  hardly  to-day  a  reader,  however 
defective  his  taste,  his  mind,  and  his  education,  who 
would  not  cast  it  aside  with  just,  even  if  with 
unreasoning  ridicule. 

How  then  are  we  to  reconcile  these  two  opposite  sets 
of  facts,  one  of  which  seems  to  justify  the  opinion  that 
popularity  is  the  test  of  merit,  whilst  the  other  seems 
to  show  that  it  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it?  The 
reconciliation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  with  regard 
to  human  affairs  no  general  rules  can  be  accepted  as 
true  guides,  until  they  are  perforated  with  exceptions, 
or  almost  metamorphosed  by  qualifications.  The  quali- 
fications in  the  present  case  are  an  instructive  subject 
of  study  ;  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  not 
very  difficult  to  discover.  In  order  to  reduce  popularity 
to  a  tiue  test  of  literary  merit  we  must  begin  by  con- 
fining the  rule  to  the  very  greatest  of  works  only.  It 
may  enable  us  to  strike  a  balance  between  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  ;  but  it  will  not  enable  us  to  strike  a  balance 
between  Milton  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims.  Furthermore 
we  must  learn  in  estimating  the  popularity  of  a  work 
to  distinguish  the  endurance  of  the  popularity  from  its 
extent  at  any  given  time,  and  to  recognise  that  a  public 
made  up  of  a  hundred  thousand  readers,  to  which 
successive  generations  have  contributed  ten  thousand 
each,  has  a  literary  weight  beyond  all  comparison 
greater  than  a  public  of  a  million  readers,  contributed 
by  a  few  years,  and  never  augmented  by  any  of  the 
years  succeeding.  Again,  we  shall  be  approaching  yet 
nearer  to  something  like  accuracy  if  we  say  that  whilst 


the  number  of  times  a  book  is  read  gives  little  indica 
tion  of  its  merit,  the  number  of  times  which  it  is  re-reac 
is  a  test  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  and  that  ten  mei 
who  read  a  book  ten  times  over  form  a  weightier  publi< 
than  two  hundred  men  who  devour  it  eagerly  once 
and  never  feel  a  temptation  to  open  its  pages  after 
wards. 

When  the  test  of  popularity  is  offered  us  in  thit 
qualified  form,  we  may  accept  it  as  applicable  to  work: 
of  the  very  highest  kind.     In  other  words  we  may  sa] 
of  such  literary  masterpieces  as  continue  to  be  rea< 
and  re-read  through  a  long  series  of  generations,  tha 
the  total  number  of  the  successive  readers  and  reading: 
of  each  is  an  index  of  the  merit  of  each,  as  comparei 
with  that  of  the  others.    But  when  we  turn  from  thes 
rare  masterpieces  to  works  of  a  lesser,  though  not 
necessarily  less  finished  kind,  we  still  find  that  the  tes, 
of  popularity,  even  with  all  the  above  qualifications 
fails  to  be  a  reliable  guide.    We  can  illustrate  ou 
meaning  most  readily   by  the  example  of  works  c 
fiction.    A  novel  may  interest  the  reader  by  all  or  b 
any  of  the  four  following  means  :  By  the  religious  C: 
secular  philosophy  of  human  life  which  it  inculcates  I 
by  the  varieties  of  character  which  it  offers  to  tr 
reader's  analysis  ;  by  the  variety  of  manners  by  which  jj 
rouses  the  reader's  amusement ;  and  lastly  by  the  artfJ 
plot  by  which  it  rouses  the  reader's  curiosity.  No 
the  greatest  of  all  great  works  have  such  a  universali 
in  their  greatness  that  they  include  all  the  elements  c| 
which  a  reader's  interest  can  depend,  and  they  will  thr 
appeal  simultaneously  not  to  one  public  only,  but 
many.     Thus    "  Waverley,"    for    instance,    is  alii 
captivating  to  the  reader  who  cares  only  for  a  study 
manners,  to  the  reader  who  cares  only  for  adventurj 
and  to  the  reader  who  cares  for  both  :  but  thousan  l 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  story  of  "The  Mystery  olj 
Hansom  Cab"  who  would  find  it  hard  work  to  wa 
through  "  Vanity  Fair."    Few  books  are  richer  in  tl 
philosophy  of  human  nature  than  "  Don  Quixote  ;  "  tl 
were  the  philosophy  of  the  book  which  delights  tfi 
more    thoughtful    reader  not   allied    with    any  otlr 
qualities,  the  audience  of  Cervantes,  however  fit,  woilj 
be  few.    On  the  other  hand,  were  there  nothing  itjtj 
but  the  incidents  that  arouse  a  laugh,  "  Don  Quixotrl 
a  mere  jeu  d'esprit,  would  by  this  time  have  been  lcfrj 
forgotten. 

The  greatest  works  of  fiction,  then,  have  a  popularfej 

in  proportion  to  their  merit,  because,  in  addition  tof\\ 

their  other  great  qualities,  they  have  the  crownls 

quality    of    completeness    within    their    own  limU 

Works  of  an  inferior  order  may  in  many  respects  be  eqpj 

to  the  greatest  ;  but  lacking  completeness  they  are  wB 

out  sonic  clement  or  another  which  is  essential  to  exB 

the  interests  of  a  large  body  of  readers.    There  is  H 

reason  in  particular  which  often  limits  the  popularit\pa 

novels  whose  quality  in  some  respects  might  seerrBJ 

monumental  excellence.     This  reason  relates  to  lei 

portrayal  of  manners.      Every  novel  must  deal  via 

some  class  or  classes  of  society  ;  and  the  manners  id 

social  perspective  of  each  class  are  different.    The  *ry 

greatest  masters,  whilst  representing  manners  faithiik] 

will  give  to  this  element  of  their  works  a  univeBi 

interest  by  their  impartial  introduction  of  the  man  Bj 

of  many  classes,  or  else  by  eliminating  from  the  man  111 

of  the  class  with  whom   they  deal  exclusively  <fl 

traits  as  would  render  them  to  other  classes  antipatltifit 

or  even  peculiar.      But  writers  of  an  inferior  or!;r, 

though  inferior  in  this  respect  alone,   will  repreot 

humble  life,  middle-class  life,  or  fashionable  life,  ashe  • 

case  may  be,  in  a  way  which,  whilst  appealing  to  rea!;rs  1 

belonging  to  the  class  in  question,  is  offensive,  i_jn-  \ 

telligible,   or  uninteresting  to  persons  who  are  iot 

of  their   class.      Miss    Austen,  for   example,  thigh  ; 

Macaulay  had  much  to  justify  him  when  he  decl  eu 

her  to  be  the  greatest  of  our  imaginative  writers  ter 

Shakespeare,  was  inferior  to  Shakespeare  in  this  ]i  nt, 

at  all  events,  that  whilst  "  Hamlet"  might  be  apprec  teu 

by  a  thoughtful  and  gifted  peasant,  all  the  most  del  aK 

touches  of  "Mansfield  Park  "  and  "  Pride  and  Prejuc:e 

are  perceptible  only  to  readers  in  the  higher  ran   °l  '■' 

■  .  it 
society. 

But  even  now  we  have  dealt  with  but  one-half  0  th(  ; 

question.  We  have  tried  to  explain  how  far,  a  !l 
what  sense,  sustained  popularity  is  an  index  o  the 
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highest  merit ;  and  why  a  limited  popularity  is  not 
necessarily  an  index  of  the  want  of  any  pre-eminence 
except  the  crowning  merit  of  comprehensiveness.  Space 
forces  us  to  defer,  to  a  more  convenient  season,  the 
task  of  showing  that  the  widest  popularity  of  the 
moment  is  not  necessarily  an  index  of  true  literary 
merit  at  all  ;  though  generally  it  is  a  sign  of  some  talent 
by  no  means  universal. 


PREVENTIVE  INOCULATION. 

THE  "  Discourse  on  Preventive  Inoculation  "  recently 
delivered  before  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Haffkine,  Bacteriological  Research  Officer  to  the  Indian 
Government,  is  an  interesting  and  extremely  important 
announcement  of  the  present  position  of  this  branch  of 
medical  science,  made  by  a  man  of  unusual  experience 
and  of  European  celebrity.  It  is  the  fashion  with  the 
contemporary  fanatical  opponents  of  vaccination,  inocu- 
lation, and  the  various  methods  of  what  may  be  called 
biological  medicine,  to  attempt  to  discount  the  value 
of  these  particular  measures  by  laying  great  stress  on 
the  beneficent  results  of  attention  to  individual  and 
civic  hygiene.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  Mr. 
Haffkine  does  not  minimise  the  importance  of  these. 
"Inoculation,"  he  said,  "cannot  be  substituted  for  a 
good  water  supply,  the  draining,  cleansing,  or  improve- 
ments in  the  building  of  cities,  or  for  the  admission  of 
a  larger  amount  of  light  and  air  into  crowded  localities, 
for  all  these  measures  to  which  the  nations  owe  such  a 
wonderful  improvement  in  health  as  has  taken  place 
within  the  present  century."  Continued  vigilance  and 
improvement  in  all  these  general  sanitary  measures  are 
required,  but  when  an  epidemic  has  begun,  sharper 
methods,  more  definitely  applicable  to  the  particular 
diseases  in  question  and  more  immediate  in  their 
results,  are  called  for.  General  hygiene  and  specific 
remedies  are  not  rival  but  complementary  measures. 
When  an  epidemic  has  begun  to  make  its  appearance 
there  is  another  general  method  often  extremely  useful 
and  never  to  be  put  out  of  consideration.  This  method 
consists  in  protecting  the  whole  community  by  com- 
pulsory segregation  and  isolation  of  each  case  of 
disease.  Mr.  Haffkine  drew  attention  to  an  extremely 
important  distinction  to  be  drawn  in  the  application  of 
these  methods.  It  is  now  well  known  that  in  the 
vast  majority  of  diseases  which  may  assume  an 
epidemic  form,  the  contagion  consists  of  the  living 
bodies  of  certain  specific  micro-organisms,  or  of  the 
living  spores  produced  by  these  organisms.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  originally  all  these  microbes  were 
harmless  dwellers  in  mud  or  in  water  or  in  de- 
caying organic  matter.  Certain  of  them,  like  the 
microbes  of  cholera,  plague  and  typhoid,  while  capable 
of  living  and  multiplying  within  the  tissues  of  living 
animals  and  of  so  producing  disease,  have  not  yet  lost 
their  primeval  capacity  to  dwell  also  in  external  media. 
In  such  cases  isolation  of  the  patients  can  be  of  com- 
paratively little  use.  If  the  seeds  of  the  disease  are 
multiplying  in  free  nature,  in  water,  in  mud  or  in  the 
soil,  the  isolation  of  the  patient  does  little  to  prevent 
others  becoming  infected.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
living  contagium  of  such  diseases  as  leprosy  and 
rabies  has  become  so  completely  parasitic  that  it  is 
incapable  of  dwelling  or  at  least  of  multiplying  outside 
the  body  of  a  human  or  animal  patient.  With  these 
latter  cases  complete  isolation  of  patients  is  of  first- 
rate  importance.  With  the  former  group  the  chances 
of  infection  become  rapidly  so  widespread  that  there  is 
an  urgent  demand  for  special  specific  measures  to  pre- 
pare the  individual  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  microbes 
which  he  is  unlikely  to  escape.  It  is  on  this  former 
group  that  the  great  work  on  preventive  inoculation 
has  been  performed  in  India. 

In  attempting  to  grapple  with  the  mass  of  statistics 
ji  and  the  history  of  the  experiments  recorded  by  Mr. 
,  Haffkine  the  reader  will  at  once  be  struck  with  the 
E  extreme  complexity  of  the  problems.  These  do  not 
I  involve  the  mere  direct  chemical  action  of  drug  on 
J  drug,  of  chemical  material  on  chemical  material.  Such 
interactions,  however  complex  and  difficult  to  follow, 
are  at  least  combinations  of  known  and  invariable 
1   factors ;  within  limits,  their  actions  can  be  referred  to 


wider  chemical  generalisations,  and  inference  and  deduc- 
tion play  a  legitimate  part  in  their  interpretation.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Mr.  HafTkine's  work  there  is  the 
direct  play  of  life  upon  life.  The  living  microbes,  the 
living  cells  of  the  body,  act  and  react  one  on  the  other 
in  modes  which  experiment  may  reveal  but  which 
inference  cannot  predict.  The  living  microbes  act  on 
the  media  in  which  they  live  and  produce  organic 
but  non-living  substances,  sometimes  known  as  toxins, 
and  these  substances  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
their  action  on  the  living  body.  The  effects  of  injecting 
solutions  containing  only  the  toxin,  only  the  microbes, 
or  both  microbes  and  toxins  may  differ.  There  is  also 
to  be  considered  the  organic  substances  produced  by 
the  living  cells  of  the  body  when  stimulated  by  the 
presence  of  the  different  kinds  of  injected  fluids.  And, 
finally,  there  is  the  notable  fact  that  the  reactions  pro- 
duced differ  widely  in  the  cases  of  different  animals.  In 
this  medley  of  intricate  problems  it  is  plain  that  there 
is  no  room  for  the  prejudices  of  the  uninstructed  ;  public 
opinion  must  wait  on  the  judgment  of  the  experts  who 
are  devoting  so  much  patient  labour  and  highly  trained 
skill  to  their  solution.  We  may  be  thankful  that  within 
the  limits  of  the  Empire  there  is  at  least  one  great 
country  where  scientific  investigation  of  first-rate  im- 
portance to  suffering  humanity  is  being  conducted  under 
the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  Government, 
and  unhampered  by  the  inhumane  restrictions  invented 
by  ignorant  humanitarians. 

The  actual  results  obtained  are  in  the  highest  degree 
encouraging.  After  a  long  period  of  laboratory  work, 
Mr.  Haffkine  considered  his  results  sufficiently  advanced 
for  direct  application  to  human  beings.  The  first  step 
made  was  to  demonstrate  the  anticipated  harmlessness 
of  the  inoculation,  and  for  this  purpose  resort  was  not 
made  to  the  old  principle  of  experimenting  first  on  the 
baser  sort,  but  the  "officers  of  the  laboratory,  the 
principal  and  professors  of  the  Grant  Medical  College, 
a  large  number  of  leading  European  and  native  gentle- 
men of  Bombay  and  their  families  and  households  were 
inoculated."  When  the  harmlessness  of  the  inoculation 
had  been  thus  successfully  established,  opportunity  was 
taken  to  test  its  actual  efficacy,  as  from  time  to  time  out- 
breaks of  the  plague  occurred  in  prisons  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection, cantonments  and  barracks,  and  villages.  In  these 
experiments  extremely  successful  results  were  obtained  ; 
in  some  cases  as  many  as  80,000  persons  were  inoculated, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
trials.  The  actual  mortality  among  the  inoculated  was 
between  80  and  90  per  cent,  less  than  among  the  un- 
inoculated  and  the  case  mortality,  that  is  to  say  the 
deaths  among  actual  cases  of  disease,  was  50  per  cent, 
less  in  inoculated  cases.  We  have  to  congratulate  the 
Indian  Government  and  its  officers  on  an  extremely 
important  and  successful  scientific  campaign  against 
disease,  and  the  Royal  Society  on  assisting  to  make 
the  results  known  in  England. 


A   BIRD-HAUNTED  LANE. 

FEW  subjects  in  connexion  with  natural  history  have 
received  more  attention  of  late  than  that  of  bird- 
life  in  and  around  London.  Various  skilled  observers 
such  as  Mr.  Macpherson,  Mr.  Digby  Pigott  of 
the  Inland  Revenue — a  very  pleasant  writer — Mr. 
Rushen,  and  Mr.  Hudson,  are  constantly  on  the  look 
out  for  any  new  avian  arrivals  in  London,  and  the  list 
of  London  birds  mounts  steadily  up.  It  is  some  twenty 
years  since  the  writer  first  noticed  the  shy  little  tree- 
creeper  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  in  more  recent 
times  he  has  seen  or  heard  quite  a  large  number  of 
resident  and  migratory  species  in  the  several  London 
Parks,  amongst  others  the  blue  titmouse  and  the  pied 
wagtail  during  the  present  year  in  S.  James'  Park, 
and  the  spotted  flycatcher  last  summer  at  Battersea, 
where  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  it  nested.  But 
to  see  bird-life  at  its  best  one  should  take  the  train 
on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday— if  a  week-day  be  not 
possible — to  some  fairly  well-wooded  spot  within  a 
dozen  miles  or  so  of  town,  and  commit  a  little  harmless 
trespassing  upon  the  quiet  fields  with  their  thick  shady 
hedgerows. 

Richard  Jefferies  found  that  the  city  with  its  clangour 
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and  infinite  allurements  exercised  a  kind  of  evil  mesmeric 
influence  upon  him  unless  he  could  get  well  away 
from  all  signs  of  it.    Every  footpath  near  London 
leads  to  London,  and  somehow  one  is  irresistibly  drawn 
thither.    Such  was  Jefferies'  experience,  but  it  is  not 
that  of  many  town-dwellers  when  they  get  a  day's  holi- 
day :  if  there  is  a  magnet  for  them  it  draws  them  the 
other   way.    Middlesex  is   possibly   not   so   rich  in 
green  lanes  as  Hertfordshire  or  in  breezy  uplands  as 
Surrey,  but  within  a  dozen  miles  of  London's  "mid- 
most roar  "  it  has  for  the  lover  of  Nature  lanes  and 
meadows  which  contain  much  variety  of  wild-life  in 
May  and  June.    Within  an  easy  walk  of  Willesden, 
for  instance,  there  is  a  lane  through  pasture  fields, 
which,    though  free  to  all,    is  on  week   days  quite 
deserted  except  perhaps  by  a  few   haymakers  from 
the  East  End,  who  sleep  out  there  in  the  open  till 
June's  scented  harvest  has  been  garnered  up.    The  lane 
is  a  short  cut  from  one  Middlesex  town  to  another,  and 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.    At  one  end  the 
path  is  fairly  beaten,  as  it  leads  to  a  cottage,  but 
at  the  other  it  is    all  grass-grown.     When  we  last 
visited  the  lane,  its  high  hedges  were  laden  with  an 
almost  insupportable  burden  of  snow-white  May,  but 
now  it  is  the  turn  of  the  elder  and  the  wild  rose  is  in 
full  bloom.    The  scent  of  the  May,  the  scent  of  the 
clover,  the  scent  of  the  roses — these  would  make  June 
the  most  fragrant  month  in  the  year.     The  lane  in 
the  young  summer,    and  indeed   later  on   in  July, 
teems  with  bird  life.    We  saw  it  for  the  first  time  early 
in  July  1898,  and  with  the  exception  of  chiffchaffs,  with 
an  occasional  blackcap   and  lesser   whitethroat,  the 
summer  warblers  had  then  ceased  singing.    The  season 
of  bird  incubation,  however,  was  by  no  means  over. 
On  the  slender  branch  of  a  young  elm  some  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground  was  a  lesser  redpoll's  nest  containing 
young.    This  was  indeed  a  great  discovery,  and  until 
the  old  birds  had  been  identified  beyond  all  question 
it  was   hard  to  believe  that  the  redpoll   was  here, 
nesting  hard  by  London.     A  hundred  yards  further 
down  the  lane  a  little   colony  of  tree  or  mountain 
sparrows    had    settled     for     nesting     purposes  in 
some  old  pollard  willows,  and  one  nest,  from  which  the 
young  had  just  flown,  contained  a  single  addled  egg. 
After  finding  lesser  redpolls  and  tree  sparrows  breeding 
so  near  London,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  surprising 
to  have  come  upon  an  occasional  or  even  reputed  British 
species  nesting  in  the  lane,  but  we  had  to  content  our- 
selves with  examining  nests  of  several  warblers,  spotted 
flycatchers,  turtle  doves,  and  a  pair  of  red-backed 
shrikes  which  had  built  in  the  most  exposed  position 
possible. 

This  year  early  in  June  we  were  in  the  lane  again, 
and  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  that  the  lesser  red- 
polls had  nested  within  fifty  yards  of  the  spot  chosen 
in  1898.  The  neat  nest,  composed  of  moss  and  small 
dead  elm  twigs  and  lined  with  wools,  was  again  placed 
in  a  young  elm.  Unhappily  it  had  been  looted  by  some 
professional  collector  or  thoughtless  bird-nester,  and 
the  birds  were  not  to  be  seen  or  heard.  Tree-sparrows, 
however,  were  about  the  pollard  willows  once  more, 
though  a  short  search  for  their  nests  was  not  successful, 
whilst  a  pair  of  spotted  flycatchers  had  built  a  snug 
nest  in  the  exact  spot,  against  an  elm,  in  which  there 
was  a  nest  in  July  1898.  The  spotted  flycatcher  is 
one  of  the  most  conservative  of  nest-builders,  often 
returning  year  after  year  to  precisely  the  same  site. 
The  meadow  where  the  flycatcher  is  now  sitting  on 
her  eggs,  though  it  has  a  footpath  through  it,  and 
is  much  more  exposed  than  the  grass-grown  lane,  is 
the  most  delightful  place  to  lie  down  in  and  watch 
the  birds  from.  Round  the  elms  the  sward  is  short 
and  smooth,  and  by  sitting  down  here  and  keeping 
quite  still  one  may  soon  see  much  bird  life.  The 
male  flycatcher  feeds  his  mate  as  she  sits  on  her 
eggs  ;  the  meadow  pipit,  singer  of  a  monotonous  but 
rather  pleasing  little  song,  flutters  down  into  the 
meadow,  where  it  has  a  nest  with  eggs  or  young  ;  and 
a  female  whinchat  assures  one  by  her  curious  move- 
ments that  she,  too,  has  her  treasures  close  by,  and 
suspects  this  human  intruder.  One  knows  perfectly  well 
the  whinchat  has  a  nest  in  one  corner  of  the  meadow, 
but  so  artful  is  she  in  going  to  and  leaving  it  that  many 
hours  search  might  well  prove  unavailing. 


The  lane  is  frequented  in  one  end,  and  that  scarcely 
its  thickest,  by  several  pairs  of  nightingales,  blackcaps 
and  garden  warblers,  and  in  the  first  part  of  June  one 
may  often  listen  to  a  concert  kept  up  for  some  time  by 
these  three  species  all  singing  at  about  the  same  time 
quite  close  to  each  other.  They  are  perhaps  the  three 
most  beautiful  singers  we  have  in  England,  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  few  people  are  in  the  least  familiar 
with  the  songs  of  the  blackcap  and  garden  warbler, 
though  they  may  know  well  enough  that  of  the  nightin- 
gale. There  are  a  certain  subtlety  and  a  choiceness 
about  the  carols  of  the  blackcap  and  the  garden  warbler 
which  one  does  not  look  for  in  the  vigorous  songs  of 
skylark,  blackbird,  or  thrush,  however  much  one  may 
delight  in  the  songs  of  these  familiar  friends.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  steal  upon  the  retreat  of  the  blackcap, 
and  stand  still  and  listen  to  his  "  wild  voice  pealing 
up  to  the  sunny  sky." 


THE  OLD  PACK. 

A GOOD  theme  were  the  immutability  of  types  in 
every  kind  of  commercial  drama.     But  to  be 
querulous  of  the  immutability  of  types  in  farce  is  to  be 
accused  of  taking  the  matter  too  seriously.  Ego?net, 
I  think  that  nothing  can  be  taken  too  seriously.    I  do 
not  hold  that  farces  ought  to  be  stupid,  and  I  do  hold 
that  they  cannot  be  otherwise  so  long  as  their  writers 
insist  on  trotting  out  the  same  old  puppets — the  same 
husband,    the   same   wife,    the    same  father-in-law, 
mother-in-law,     house-parlour-maid     and  husband's 
friend.      "What,"     you     may     object,     "is  the 
matter    with    these    puppets  ?     Too    familiar,  are 
they  ?     You   might   as   well   say   that  you  cannot 
find  any  pleasure  in  playing  whist  because  the  faces  of 
the  court-cards  never  alter.    The  splendid  benignity 
with  which  the  King  of  Hearts  regards  you  ;  the  rather 
sinister  profile  of  the  Knave,  his  son  ;  the  Queen  of 
Diamonds,  with^her  happy  piquant  smile  ;  and  she  whose 
every  lineament  bears  the  impress  of  long  suffering 
nobly  borne,  whom  no  man  receives  into  his  hand  with- 
out some  stirring  of  his  heart,  she,  the  proud,  ill-fated 
consort  of  the  King  of  Spades — the  sameness  of  these 
bits  of  pasteboard  does  not  make  any  sameness  in 
the  game  you  play  with  them.    Infinite,  the  number 
of  their  combinations.    Infinite,  the  skill  of  handling 
them.    So,  critic,  be  not  querulous  !    As  to  whist  its 
cards,  so  to  farce  its  characters."    The  analogy  is 
ingenious  enough,  but  false.    Cards  are  but  symbols. 
The   personal  appearance  of  this  or   that  King  or 
Queen  does  not  really  affect  the  game  :  however  deep 
our   respect  and  pity  for  the  Queen  of  Spades,  we 
do   not    scruple   to    profit    by   the   King's  power. 
But   the  characters  in  a  farce  are  much  more  than 
symbols,    and  do  directly  affect  the    play's  course. 
Thus,  if  the  dramatist  insist  on  a  feebly  unfaithful 
husband,    a    hot-tempered   wife,    a  good-humoured 
father-in-law  up  from  the  country,  a  bitter  mother- 
in-law,    a   pert    house-parlour-maid    and    an  indis- 
creet friend,    the  number  of  evoluble    situations  is, 
clearly,  far  from  endless.     In  his  latest  farce,*  Mr. 
Burnand,  following  immemorial  custom,  insists  on  all 
these  characters.    It  follows  that  the  situations  are 
mostly  stale.    But  stale  situations  and  stale  characters 
are  just  what  the  public  likes,  whether  in  farce  or  in  any 
other  kind  of  drama.  Fresh  situations  and  fresh  charac- 
ters it  is  apt  to  regard  as  a  nuisance.    Mr.  Burnand 
knows  this  well,  and  has  acted  on  his  knowledge.  He 
might  (for  he  is,  as  he  has  so  often  proved  in  non-theatri- 
cal work,  a  very  keen  and  witty  observer  of  life)  have 
written   a   farce   which  would   not   have  bored  me. 
Such   a   farce,  however,    might   have   bothered  the 
public.    Wisely  enough,  Mr.  Burnand  prefers  boring  one 
fastidious   unit  to  bothering  the  public.      But,  while 
I  applaud  his  discretion,  I  must  point  out  that  he  might 
have  bored  me  a  little  less  without  impoverishing  his 
manager.    I  am  not  unreasonable,  really.    I  admit  that 
a  playwright  who  wishes  to  pocket  the  public's  money 
must  first  pocket  his  intelligence.    I  admit  that,  if  Mr. 
Burnand  had  ever  brought  to  bear  on  playwriting  that 
subtle  power  which  made  "  Happy  Thoughts  "  at  once 
a    masterpiece   in    English    humour   and    a  human 

*  "The  Lady  of  Ostend,"  Terry's  Theatre. 
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document  as  valuable  as  any  dull  great  man's 
"  Confessions,"  he  would  (at  least)  have  had  to  wait 
many  years  for  a  reward.  But  why  should  he  write  his 
dialogue  to-day  exactly  as  he  would  have  written  it  in 
the  sixties  ?  As  a  man,  he  is  not  out  of  touch  with  his 
fellows.  When  he  writes  anything  but  a  play,  he  shows 
himself  well  primed  in  all  the  superficial  facts  of  the  late 
'nineties.  Nor  is  his  reactionary  manner  of  presenting 
men  and  women  on  the  stage  a  mere  concession  to  public 
taste.  If  it  were,  I  would  say  nothing.  But  it  is  not. 
The  public  does  not  resent,  even  likes,  modern  versions 
of  stale  characters.  Yet  the  stale  characters  in  "The 
Lady  of  Ostend  "  (though  the  mimes  are  dressed  in 
modern  clothes)  talk  and  behave  exactly  as  they  would 
have  in  the  'sixties.  The  fact  that  the  plot  of  the  play 
hinges  on  the  existence  of  a  cinematograph  does  but  make 
their  anachronism  the  more  glaring.  This  distresses  me. 
Even  if  I  accepted  the  analogy  of  the  cards,  I  should  still 
qualify  my  position  by  saying  that  I  liked  the  game  to 
be  played  with  a  clean  pack.  Mr.  Burnand  produces 
an  old,  well-thumbed,  dogs-eared  pack,  and  snuffles  it 
and  deals  it  out  as  merrily  as  though  it  were  not  cohesive 
in  its  antiquity.  That  is  so  like  a  playwright !  Writers 
of  books  or  music-hall  songs  take  some  account  of  the 
outer  world,  trying  to  be  more  or  less  abreast  of  the 
time.  But  the  playwright,  not  he  !  If  he  creates  a 
servant,  she  shall  be  as  illiterate  as  in  the  days  when 
Thackeray  wrote  a  whole  volume  in  order  to  prove  (to 
his  own  infinite  satisfaction,  and  to  the  boredom  of 
everyone  else)  what  ungenteel  places  kitchens  were. 
Board  Schools  have  been  invented,  and  there  is 
now  much  fun  (of  a  kind)  to  be  made  out  of 
the  elaborately  pedantic  phrases  used  by  modern 
servants.  But  why  should  a  playwright  trouble  to 
make  it,  when  "Lawks!"  is  still  sure  of  a  laugh? 
And  why  should  not  his  Irish  gentleman — the  husband's 
friend  in  Mr.  Burnand's  play  is,  as  I  need  hardly  say, 
an  Irish  gentleman — address  his  hostess  as  "  Marm  " 
and  speak  of  his  "  discint  from  the  kings  of  Oireland  " 
and,  being  introduced  to  a  girl  whose  photograph  he 
has  seen,  say  "  I  have  already  made  this  young  lady's 
acquaintance,  but  Nature  is  superior  to  Art  "  ?  Customs 
and  manners  change,  classes  merge  and  emerge  ;  but 
that  is  nothing  to  the  playwright.  The  stream  of  life 
flows  on  with  an  ever-changing  surface  ;  but  the  play- 
wright, stolid,  unheeding,  squats  in  his  old  place  on 
the  bank,  angling  for  royalties  with  the  same  old 
baits  and  landing  them  as  successfully  as  ever.  A 
placid,  instructive  spectacle  ! 

Certainly,  the  English  theatre  is  a  curious  affair,  and 
a  man  might  fill  reams  in  writing  a  mere  catalogue  of 
the  prejudices  and  musty  conventions  which  make  it 
what  it  is.    Every  time  I  see  a  new  play  I  find  some 
prejudice  or  convention  which  had  hitherto  escaped  me. 
This  play  of  Mr.  Burnand's,  for  instance,  illustrates  one 
strict,  irrational  old  law  which  I  had  never  realised. 
It  is  this  :  that  only  middle-class  life  may  be  taken  as  the 
'background  for  farce.    Why?    Indeed,  I  know  not.  I 
^nly  know  that  the  chief  part  in  this  piece  (played  by 
Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith)  is  "  Dick  Whortles  (General 
Manufacturing  Agent),"  and  that  in  all  farces  so  must  it 
wer  be.    The  upper  and  lower  classes,  might  not  they 
1  )e  treated  farcically  ?    Perhaps  ;  but  they  must  not  be. 
•The  upper  classes  are  not  a  fit  subject  for  anything  but 
ligh  comedy.    The  lower  classes  are  not  a  fit  subject 
,'or  anything  at  all.    They  are  interesting,  no  doubt,  to 
persons  of  low  taste ;  but  if  you  want  to  learn  about 
,  hem  you  must  go  to  the  Music  Halls,  which  are,  in- 
I  eed,  better  suited  than  theatres  to  debased,  intelligent 
1  ersons  like  yourselves.    You  would  like  to  see  middle- 
lass  life  treated  in  the  vein  of  high  comedy  ?  It 
'  ould  not  be  done.     At  any  rate,  it  must  not  be. 
rou  might   as   well  ask  for   a  high  comedy  about 
:  ersons     living     before     the     eighteenth  century. 
I  ou  might  as  well  ask  for  another  modern  tragedy 
Jke    "  Grierson's   Way."      You     know,    or  ought 
m  know,  that  tragedy  died  out  of  the  world  at  the  end 
f  the  seventeenth  century— most  dramatists  date  its 
.  eath  as  early  as  the  sixteenth.   You  might  as  well  ask 
i  >r  a  farce  dealing  with  the  time  of  the  Wars  of  the 
i  oses.  .  .  .  Indeed,   why  should  you  not?    Why  all 
j  lese  arbitrary  limitations  ?    Every  class,  every  period, 
;  equally  good  game  for  every  kind  of  drama.  But 
liey  who  made  the  laws  of  the  theatre  thought  other- 


wise, in  their  wisdom.  And  those  laws  must  be 
obeyed.  In  comparison  with  them,  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  were  the  airiest  little  hints,  to  be 
taken  or  left.  Max. 


VENUS  OF  THE  BELVEDERE. 

IN  the  private  gallery  that  each  of  us  hangs  for 
himself  a  great  many  of  the  pictures  are  not 
masterpieces,  they  are  imperfect  pictures  seen  as 
masterpieces.  When  we  hang  them  there  what  we 
mean  by  it  is,  This  way  lies  a  masterpiece,  and  be- 
nighted on  this  road  is  better  than  home  by  another. 
The  sign  has  been  given  to  which  our  imagination 
stirs  and  we  outrun  the  halting  indications.  There 
is  no  use  in  inviting  friends  into  this  gallery ;  they 
will  obligingly  insist  on  the  acknowledged  imper- 
fections, lack  of  authenticity,  secondrateness  of  your 
treasures,  and  you  are  properly  served  for  pretending 
to  show  them  what  is  not  there.  When  we  see  ardently 
we  see  under  an  intention  and  ourselves  do  half  the 
painting. 

Such  pictures  have  various  degrees  of  actual 
humiliated  existence.  Some  we  have  actually  seen. 
They  ought  only  to  have  been  described,  or  half  seen 
in  passing  through  a  darkened  room.  But  they  have 
been  dragged  into  exhibition  and  hang  there,  critic- 
blown.  Such  pictures  must  be  passed  into  a  memory 
ward  to  have  their  wounds  bound  up  and  their  being 
restored  by  long  pity.  They  can  only  hang  as  remem- 
bered. Thus  we  must  hurry  away  from  the  abominable 
painting  of  Rossetti  and  think  his  pictures  over  at  a 
distance.  Then  the  intimations  of  his  secret  world  come 
back  upon  us,  we  lend  ourselves  to  his  mood,  and  the 
pictures  are  re-made  like  flowers. 

Or  there  are  sketches,  promising  a  result  impossibly 
fine.  A  man's  hand,  and  what  is  given  to  him  by  the 
first  splendour  of  an  idea  at  times  strike  out  some- 
thing to  which  he  feels  he  has  no  claim,  something  it 
would  bewilder  his  ordinary  drudge  mind  to  complete. 
Or  a  high  sense  of  beauty  passes  into  a  region  that  is 
only  a  holiday  region  and  gives  us  a  hint,  Thus  I  would 
have  done,  if  this  were  my  country.  There  is  a  project 
by  Mr.  Whistler,  a  Venus  coming  across  the  sands 
from  the  sea,  roses  springing  in  those  bitter  fields  where 
her  feet  have  stepped,  whose  enchanting  beauty  and 
incompletion  I  explain  to  myself  by  such  reasons.  For 
an  hour  the  modern  slipped  his  century,  breathed,  an 
excited  visitor,  the  air  of  Titian's  time,  saw  a  Venus 
more  lovely  than  her  own  familiars  have  reported,  then 
awoke  rebuking  himself  for  his  truancy. 

But  the  safest  kind  of  picture  for  such  a  collection  is 
a  picture  long  ago  destroyed  or  one  that  has  never  been 
painted.  Leonardo,  that  great  mystificator,  sculptured 
in  snow  and  painted  in  perishable  vehicles  so  that  the 
legend  of  his  powers,  based  on  a  few  exquisite  frag- 
ments, should  mount  higher  than  nature's  thrift  allows 
to  mortal  production.  By  the  hands  of  his  pupils  he 
arranged  that  burglaries  should  be  committed  on  his 
invention  so  that  what  a  clumsy  thief  could  steal  should 
prove  the  riches  of  the  house.  So  fully  has  the  spell 
worked  that  we  can  hardly  admit  any  of  his  pictures  to 
be  good  enough  for  such  a  magician,  and  the  missing 
masterpiece  has  been  painted  for  him  by  Walter  Pater. 
Giorgione,  one  of  the  greatest  names,  is  so  by 
legend  and  the  lead  given  to  the  imagination  by  a 
picture  or  two  ;  we  conceive  him  a  Titian  with  the  dew  of 
a  more  sacred  morning  upon  him.  Therefore  in  a  well- 
chosen  private  gallery  Titian  is  often  represented  by  a 
painting  of  the  same  subject  by  Giorgione,  or  he  and 
others  are  set  to  paint  a  subject  they  never  handled, 
but  that  gathers  all  their  inspiration  together  in  a 
heat. 

For  the  masters  did  not  always  get  the  picture 
painted  that  ought  without  a  doubt  to  have  crowned 
their  work.  It  is  promised,  it  is  present  darkly,  but 
some  demon  turns  the  steps  of  the  hunter  aside  when 
he  is  close  on  the  heels  of  the  quarry,  to  beat  yet 
another  cover,  make  yet  more  preparations.  And 
sometimes  the  lazy  follower  of  the  field,  about  to  take 
a  nap  when  the  cry  has  passed  on,  comes  plump  upon 
the  prize,  and  secures  it  damaged  by  his  guilty  awkward- 
ness.   Laggard,  poacher,  and  the  stout  follower  of  the 
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chase  all  have  their  luck.  The  picture  that  speaks 
for  an  age  and  should  have  been  fathered  by  its  greatest 
artist  creeps  into  dubious  life  among  cousins.  These 
pictures,  too,  should  never  be  seen  in  the  body,  but 
only  as  magnified  or  justified  by  distance  and  imperfect 
reproduction.  I  have  never  visited  the  gallery  of  Berlin 
and  when  I  go  there  I  shall  shut  my  eyes  when  I  pass 
Signorelli's  picture  of  gods  come  back  from  exile, 
where  a  circle  forms  itself,  saint-like,  round  Pan, 
beneath  a  horned  moon.  I  have  a  very  bad  photograph 
of  it,  and  that  is  much  better  than  a  picture  that 
Signorelli,  great  as  he  was,  cannot  have  painted  as 
thrillingly  as  its  subject  cried  for.  Another  picture, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  in  the  world,  I  have  resolved 
not  to  see,  for  the  forecasts  point  to  something  having 
gone  amiss.  It  used  to  be  called  a  Bellini,  and  now 
it  is  called  a  Bissolo,  which  is  to  come  down  badly  in 
the  world.  I  suppose  in  addition  to  having  many 
imperfections  of  drawing  it  is  dull  in  colouring.  It  is 
an  immortal  design. 

Last  week,  unwarned,  I  turned  into  Messrs.  Agnews' 
and  among  a  number  of  Italian  pictures  found  myself 
confronting  my  picture,  or  rather  a  version  of  it  that 
has  been  unearthed  in  Italy.    The  picture  represents  a 
lady  at  her  toilette,  sometimes  called  Venus  with  a 
Mirror,  and  the  hitherto  known  version  belongs  to  the 
Belvedere  collection  at  Vienna.     I  am  told  that  yet  a 
third  version  of  the  head  is  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Carlisle.    That  at  Messrs.  Agnews'  is  a  little  longer 
both  ways  (I  speak  of  the  picture  not  of  the  actual  size) 
but  is  cut  off  shorter  above  and  below  to  the  detriment 
of  proportion,  and  lacks  one  or  two  details  (a  vase  of 
fruit  on  the  window-sill,  a  cartellino,  and  the  head-dress 
reflected  in  the  mirror).    On  the  authorship  question  I 
do  not  propose  to  enter.    To  call  it  Bissolo's  is  to  lay 
that  painter  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion  for  having  such 
a  picture  in  his  possession,  and  I  have  not  been  tempted 
to  study  his  peculiarities  closely  enough  to  say  whether 
he  deserves  it.    I  fancy  he  is  a  temporary  label  used  by 
the  modern  critics.     He  means  not-Catena  and  so  on. 
Catena  has  come  into  a  very  enviable  fortune.    At  the 
National  Gallery  he  has  made  out  a  strong  case  for  him- 
self and  at  Venice  his  adorable  picture  of  Saint  Cristina 
and  her  angels  kneeling  at  dawn  by  the  lagoon  rewards 
an  early  morning  pilgrimage  to  its  shrine.    But  Bissolo 
has  pictures  flung  to  him  with  reservations,  like  :the 
delicious  blond  and  rose  portrait  of  the  National  Gallery, 
and  I  fear  that  we  pass  his  authentic  works  in  the 
galleries,  those  of  us  who  do  not  profess  to  know  all 
the  painters.     Peace  then  to  Bissolo  !     This  design 
was  never  his  own.    Giovanni  Bellini  must  have  ham- 
mered out  its  monumental  simplicity  ;  it  is  the  mother 
of  all  later,  looser,  more  self-conscious  pictures  of  this 
sort  like  Titian's  "  Laura  Dianti,"  and  that  painter,  or 
rather  what  we  call  Giorgione,  ought  to  have  painted  it. 
The  bare  green  wall  of  the  room  extends  for  rather 
better  than  two-thirds  across  the  canvas,  and  then  is 
broken  by  a  window  opening  on  landscape  and  a  sky 
flooded  at  the  horizon  with  bright  cloud,  or  it  may  be, 
sea.    The  nude  figure,  seen  to  the  knees,  is  seated,  and 
built  up  so  that  the  almost  straight  line  of  one  side  just 
plays  over  the  perpendicular  of  the  window.    Her  head 
cuts  into  the  round  of  a  mirror  behind  it  and  she  looks 
into  a  smaller  one  in  her  hand.     The    other  hand 
arranges  a  rich  headdress  and  the  pose  of  the  two 
arms  makes  a  lovely  knot  of  lines  in  which  the  horizontal 
of  the  sill,  the  curves  of  the  mirror  and  head  are  echoed 
and  varied  upon.     It  is  one  of  those  perfect  designs 
where  the  pattern  sense  finds  infinite  play  in  the  severe 
blocks  of  circles  and  squares  combined  with  and  dis- 
guised in  a  human  figure.    And  this  subtle  disposing 
and  the  sculpture-like  massing  of  the  figure  give  force 
to  a  perfectly  conceived  mood,  beauty  caught  into  a 
trance  of  self-contemplation. 

And  this  superb  image  has  been  marred  in  its  drawing 
and  blurred  in  its  painting  so  that  it  too  must  be  hung 
in  the  secret  gallery,  but  near  the  centre. 

Not  so  a  portrait,  ascribed  with  the  greatest  proba- 
bility to  Raphael,  that  hangs  in  the  same  collection  at 
Messrs.  Agnews'.  Here  is  a  first-rate  drawing  of  the 
kind  to  which  Leonardo  spurred  the  young  Raphael. 
The  painting  is  not  like  Leonardo's  :  all  imitation  of 
it  fell  over  on  the  leathery  side  ;  but  that  is  not  the 
point.     The   work  is  one  of  masterly  precision  in 


delineation  and  shadow  modelling,  masterly  rendering 
of  character.  This  is  of  the  kind  for  public  exhibi- 
tion and  example.  Strange  that  it  should  turn  up  at 
this  time  of  day  and  be  for  sale.  Our  National  Gallery 
ought  to  secure  it.  D.  S.  M. 


THE  ART  OF  CONCERT-GIVING. 

TN  our  great  schools  of  music  we  have  professors  of 
this  and  of  that  ;  but  quite  unaccountably  a  most 
important  branch  of  music  has  not  been  provided  for. 
Ninety-nine  in  every  hundred  students  intend  to  give 
concerts  sooner  or  later,  and  generally  sooner  ;  and  the 
remaining  one  generally  thinks  himself  fit  to  give  con- 
certs before  he  goes  to  school.    They  are  all  taught  how 
to  play  an  instrument  or  to  sing  ;  they  are  even  given 
opportunities  of  overcoming  their  preliminary  nervous- 
ness by  premature  appearances  at  students'  concerts  ; 
then  they  are  turned  out   into    the  world  knowing 
nothing  of  the  principal  part  of  their  business.    The  art 
of  giving  concerts  is  one  that  clamours  for  instant 
attention.    As  an  inveterate  concert-goer  with  many 
years  of  bitter  experience  behind  me,  I  declare  that  we  i 
critics,  and  the  general  public  also,  suffer  less  from  bad 
artists  than  from  badly,  inartistically  arranged  concerts. 
Not  one  artist  in  a  thousand  has  the  remotest  notion  of  jj 
the  proper  way  of  drawing  up  a  programme.  They 
follow  their  leader  ;  there  their  art  of  concert-giving 
begins   and   ends.     Because   Paderewski   and  other 
pianists  always  start  away  with  Bach  or  Beethoven  and 
finish  with  Liszt  or  Tausig,  they  too  start  away  with 
Bach  or  Beethoven  and  finish  with  Liszt  or  Tausig. 
Juvenile  fiddlers  copy  Sarasate's  programmes  ;  budding 
singers  copy  Mr.  Bispham's  or  Mr.  Henschel's.  They 
forget  that  each  artist  must  arrange  his  programme  to 
suit  his  own  temperament  and  style  ;  and  that  if  he  does 
not  do  this  deliberately  he  either  fails,  or  succeeds 
because  he  possesses  qualities  that  compensate  for  the  i 
bad  programme.    It   is   difficult  enough  to  get  the 
pieces    of  a  mere   piano-recital    in   the  right   order ; 
and    it     is    much    more    difficult    to    order  things 
rightly  when  two  or  more  artists  share  in  the  entertain- 
ment.   I  have  no  particularly  definite  suggestions  to  J 
offer,  because,  although  badly  arranged  concerts  have  | 
often  annoyed  me,  I  have  not  given  enough  concerts  of  [J 
my  own  to  discover  how  to  do  the  thing  well.  Some  pro- 
fessor should  be  sent  on  a  kind  of  listening  tour  through  ; 
Europe,  with  the  intention  of  finding  the  underlying! 
principle  that  makes  concerts  bad  or  good,  pleasurable  1 
or  displeasing,  irrespective  of  the  artistic  merit  of  the}  j 
concert-givers.      A    comparison  of  a  thousand  pro-l  j 
grammes  of  the  finest  artists  of  the  day,  the  idiosyn-  1 
crasies  of  the  artists  being  kept  in  mind,  ought  to  lead  j 
to  something.    Then  the  happy  discoverer  of  the  Law 
of  Programmes  could  either  lecture  at  the  Royal  College  I 
of  Music,  or  take  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  sit  there,  ij 
like  a  consulting  lawyer,  to  give  his  clients  the  bestB 
advice  they  could  pay  for.     That  I  may  not  be  fore-  : 
stalled  by  this  gentleman  I  will  at  once  give  to  the 
world  my  own  trifling  observations.     The  first  is  that  i 
no  programme  should  be  too  long,  and  that  an  over  )  j 
whelming  percentage  of  the  concerts  given  every  day  - 
are  far  too  long.     If  it  were  possible  to  sit  twelveM* 
hours  over  dinner,  eating  all  the  time,  long  before  theH'n 
end  one's  palate  would  cease  to  distinguish  between  m« 
anchovies  and  ice-pudding  :   it  would  retire  worn  outB*t 
Now  the  ear  wearies  much  more  quickly  than   thi  vi 
palate  :  at  least  it  ceases  to  exercise  its  finest  function  j  l  a 
much  sooner.    One  may  sit  two  hours  over  a  dinner  !  I 
but  after  an  hour  and  a  half  of  a  piano  recital,  one  m  jlss 
longer  gets  the  same  pleasure  from  a  beautiful  tone  01  l 
suffers  the  same  annoyance  from  an  unbeautiful  ton)  I'; 
as  one  did   at  the  beginning.    That  is  why  critic^fc 
usually  give  wrong  judgments  :  in  the  season  they  havj  I  ; 
so  much  music  that  they  may  hear  a  fine  artist  and  nc;  J  : 
recognise  him  or  hear  a  bad  artist  and  think  his  tone  a   I  ; 
fine  as  the  finest.    An  hour  ought  to  be  the  maximur   I  -v 
length  of  a  piano-recital.    An  hour  and  a  half  is  lon«  J  - 
enough  for  a  vocal  recital,  garnished  with  fiddle  c    I  i 
piano  solos  ;  and  a  couple  of  hours,  with  an  interval  of 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  middle,  is  long  enough  for  a    I  3! 
orchestral  concert,  in  which  of  course  there  is  a  greate  | 
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variety  of  tones.  Of  course  this  plea  is  a  selfish  one. 
Indeed  the  critics  have  endured  so  much  at  the  hands 
of  long-concert-givers  that  before  long  (I  hear)  they  pro- 
pose to  introduce  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons 
authorising  them  to  shoot  any  artist  the  moment  he 
exceeds  the  periods  I  have  laid  down.  As  an  alternative 
to  this  is  the  proposal  to  make  the  giving  of  a  long 
concert  a  criminal  offence,  punishable  in  the  first 
instance  with  penal  servitude  for  life,  in  the  second  with 
hanging,  and  in  the  third  with  perpetual  incarceration 
in  a  lunatic  asylum.  This  plan,  however,  has  certain 
disadvantages.  My  second  observation  is  this  :  that 
concerts  should  not  necessarily  close  on  the  triumphant 
crash  of  some  Tausig  piece,  or  on  the  scream  of  a 
bravura  song,  or  on  the  wild  skirl  of  a  Paganini  fiddle 
piece.  What  would  the  average  playgoer  think  of  a 
drama  that  ended  with  the  murder  of  the  two  principal 
characters  ?  Of  course  he  would  wait  in  his  seat  until 
the  right  people  had  been  punished  and  the  others 
happily  married  and  set  down  to  live  happily  ever  after. 
I  plead  for  a  more  frequent  happy  ending  to  a  concert  : 
it  is  disagreeable  to  go  away  with  a  vision  of  Mr. 
Hipkins  coming  in  mournfully  to  examine  the  wreck  of 
what  was  a  fine  Broadwood  until  the  finale  was  played. 
Let  us  even  have  Liszt  at  the  beginning  of  piano 
recitals,  Paganini,  de  Beriot  and  Vieuxtemps  at  the 
beginning  of  violin  recitals,  the  bravura  song  or  Wagner 
scene  at  the  beginning  of  vocal  recitals.  Let  the  most 
interesting  music  come  towards  the  close,  that  our 
attention  may  be  held  until  the  last  note.  Thirdly, 
artists  should  endeavour  to  get  further  away  from, 
rather  than  closer  to,  other  artists  in  their  programmes. 
They  should  hunt  out  unfamiliar  things,  instead  of 
putting  down  the  inevitable  Chopin  set,  and  Beethoven 
set,  and  Liszt  set.  Pianists  are  the  greatest  offenders 
in  this  way,  though  fiddlers,  singers  and  orchestra 
conductors  are  far  from  blameless.  To  conclude,  for 
me  the  whole  Law  of  Concertology  at  present  is  summed 
up  thus  :  On  no  account  shall  the  concert-giver  bore 
his  audience.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  involves 
concert-givers  selecting  their  audiences ;  and  I  reply 
that  it  does,  and  that  as  they  do  it  already  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  do  it  intelligently.  No  one 
ever  buys  a  concert-ticket  nowadays  ;  the  tickets  are 
sent  out  by  the  agencies  and  by  the  artists  themselves  ; 
so  why  should  not  the  people  who  will  best  appreciate 
the  artists'  efforts  be  picked? 

One  of  the  worst  offenders  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
grammes has  always  been  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
Some  years  ago,  in  these  columns,  I  described  one  of 
[  its  concerts  as  a  preposterous  hodge-podge,  a  kind  of 
liightmare  dinner  in  which  beef  and  chicken  and  plum- 
pudding  and  sardines  were  thrown 'to  the  guests  indis- 
[  criminately,  in  no  sort  of  order.    Since  that  time  it  has 
i, not  sought  to  mend  its  ways:  it  has  only  sought  to 
5 suppress  fair  criticism.    The  consequence  of  this  and 
,of  its  inartistic  orgies  is  that  no  body  is  more  commonly 
^ spoken  of  contemptuously  by  all  really  musical  people. 
j»It  was  at  one  time  the  laughing  stock  of  every  nation 
^excepting  England ;  now  England   has  joined  in  the 
daughter.    The  explanation  of  the  change  of  England's 
[attitude  is  partly  that  the  younger  part  of  the  press  has 
i.lately  told  the  truth  about  the  Philharmonic,  partly  that 
England  no  longer  adores  the  foreign  mediocrity  as  of 
[pore.    The  Philharmonic  could  at  one  time  make  the 
fortune  of  a  foreign  mediocrity  by  inviting  him  to  play 
pr  to  sing  at  one  of  its  concerts.    England  took  him 
vseriously.     Now  that  we  despise  the   mediocrity,  no 
patter  what  his  nationality  may  be,  the  Philharmonic 
[pnly  makes  itself  more  ridiculous  every  time  it  tries  to 
i^oistone  upon  us  as  a  heaven-sent  genius.    Lately  it 
has  not  even  succeeded  in  finding  mediocrities,  and  has 
!  lad  to  put  up  with  downright  dullards.  First-rank  artists 
ire  growing  more  and  more  chary  of  appearing  at  its 
pncerts.    The  last  time  Paderewski  was  to  play,  he 
wolted  on  some  pretence  ;  and  no  one  could  blame  him. 
,  ]Xhe  wreath  that  was  to  be  presented  to  him  was  (I  am 
■  old)  carefully  gilt  and  presented  to  Joachim,  who  pro- 
bably endured  the  insult  for  the  sake  of  old  memories. 
■<yt  present  the  Philharmonic  wants  a  conductor.  Sir 
jdexander  Mackenzie  has  resigned.     I  hope  it  will  get 
j,  bad  one.    A  good  one  might  galvanise  it  to  a  brief 
(.emblance  of  life  ;  but  it  would  speedily  fall  back  again 
.ito  its  ancient  ways.    A  bad  one  will  kill  it  ;  and  we 


shall  all  be  glad.  From  all  I  hear  it  appears  likely  that 
it  will  get  a  very  bad  one  indeed  ;  though  no  appoint- 
ment has  been  made  at  the  moment  of  writing.  To 
any  artist  who  may  read  this  article  I  would  say  : 
Beware  of  the  Philharmonic  type  of  programme  and  of 
concert  :  it  spells  ruin,  utter  ruin.  J.  F.  R. 


FINANCE. 

WITH  the  single  exception  of  American  Rails  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  any  department  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  has  been  really  active  during  the 
week,  but  though  such  dealings  as  have  taken  place 
have  been  mainly  professional  the  tone  on  the  whole 
has  been  fairly  good.  Everything  is  still  waiting  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Transvaal  difficulty,  and  the  arrival 
of  Dreyfus  in  France  has  perhaps  added  slightly  to  the 
nervousness  of  the  timid,  from  the  fear  that  his  second 
trial  by  court  martial  may  lead  to  another  crisis.  But 
the  fact  that  the  new  composite  ministry  has  no  longer 
a  hornet's  nest  of  deputies  buzzing  about  its  ears  and 
the  resolute  way  in  which  both  its  members  and 
President  Loubet  are  going  about  their  business  is 
alone  sufficient  to  inspire  confidence  in  future  events  in 
France.  After  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire's  extinction 
amid  shouts  of  laughter  at  the  way  in  which  he  was 
hoaxed  by  the  mock  spy  who  parodied  the  anti- 
Dreyfusard  methods  so  admirably,  the  Nationalist 
party  may  be  left  out  of  account  in  estimating  the 
possibility  of  future  trouble  in  the  French  capital.  The 
only  way  in  which  M.  de  Beaurepaire  could  increase 
his  own  confusion  he  promptly  took  by  writing  to  his 
paper  to  explain.  The  Paris  Bourse  has  on  the  whole 
been  fairly  cheerful,  thanks  to  the  stronger  tone  in 
copper  shares  brought  about  by  the  change  in  the 
statistical  position  of  the  metal.  The  riots  in  Madrid 
last  Saturday  caused  a  slight  fall  in  Spanish 
bonds,  but  even  this  was  soon  recovered  when  it 
was  seen  that  the  disturbances  were  without  sequel, 
the  fact  that  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders  has 
now  taken  the  question  of  Spanish  Fours  in  hand 
fostering  a  faint  hope  that  something  may  perhaps  be 
done  at  last  to  rescue  Spain  from  the  financial  morass 
in  which  she  is  floundering.  On  Thursday  someone 
seems  to  have  tried  to  get  up  a  "  bear  "  scare  by  a  cock 
and  bull  story  about  a  Bulgarian  revolution,  which 
turned  out  to  be  absolutely  without  foundation,  but  the 
Foreign  market  scarcely  turned  a  hair.  However,  it 
gave  some  of  the  evening  papers  the  opportunity  of 
showing,  as  they  have  shown  too  often  of  late,  by  the 
sensational  and  misleading  headlines  on  their  contents 
bills,  that  a  "  yellow  "  press  is  not  wholly  a  monopoly  of 
Chicago  and  New^York. 

The  very  remarkable  activity  of  trade  at  home,  to 
which  we  have  often  referred  this  year,  continues  to 
make  large  demands  upon  the  money  market,  and  to 
prevent  discount  rates  from  falling  when  all  the  indica- 
tions seem  to  point  to  an  approaching  relaxation  of  the 
firmness  of  the  market.  It  was  generally  expected  that 
after  the  turn  of  the  half-year,  followed  by  the  release 
of  dividends  on  the  funds,  money  would  be  again  abun- 
dant, and  last  week,  although  day  to  day  money  was 
dear,  discount  rates  eased  off  with  some  suddenness. 
The  large  influx  of  gold  to  the  Bank  of  England  during 
the  week,  amounting  on  balance  to  ^1,730,000,  seemed 
also  to  make  for  an  easier  position,  but  the  Bank  Return 
on  Thursday  showed  that  only  ,£665,000  of  this  had 
remained  with  the  Bank,  the  rest  having  been  absorbed 
into  the  home  circulation,  in  addition  to  a  large  amount 
in  notes.  In  spite  of  the  large  influx  of  gold  the 
reserve  consequently  decreased  ,£212,648,  though, 
owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  Bank's  liabilities,  conse- 
quent on  the  dividend  disbursements  and  a  large  reduc- 
tion in  the  "  other"  deposits,  the  proportion  of  reserve 
to  liabilities  increased  3g-  per  cent,  to  41  per  cent. 
Probably  next  week  the  release  of  dividends  will  have 
its  effect  in  greater  ease,  two  influences  having  contri- 
buted to  the  hardening  of  the  market  this  week.  On 
Thursday  Treasury  Bills  were  issued  exceeding  in 
amount  those  paid  off  by  about  ,£1,000,000,  and  money 
had  to  be  found  for  these,  whilst  tenders  for  ^1,750,000 
of  London  County  Council  Two  and  a  half  per  Cent. 
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Stock  made  a  further  temporary  demand  upon  the 
market.  The  applications  for  the  latter  amounted  to 
nearly  ^6,000,000  at  prices  varying- from  the  minimum  of 
j£go  to  ^102  is.  6d.  We  understand  that  a  compara- 
tively large  sum  was  allotted  at  the  top  price.  Tenders  at 
^92  2.v.  will  receive  a  little  more  than  half  the  amount 
applied  for.  Tenders  at  a  higher  price  will  be  allotted 
in  full.  The  average  price  realised  was  ^92  55.  qd. 
Paris  is  now  an  eager  buyer  of  gold,  but  in  its  efforts 
to  buy  it  comes  into  rivalry  with  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  has  succeeded  in  absorbing  the  greater  portion 
of  the  supplies,  although  Paris  has  been  offering 
77s.  g~,d.  per  ounce.  As  an  illustration  of  the  very 
great  activity  of  home  trade  to  which  we  have 
referred  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  clearings  at 
the  London  Bankers'  Clearing  House  last  week  were 
the  largest  on  record,  amounting  to  ^253,412,000,  or 
^58,669  more  than  in  the  corresponding  week  last 
year. 

It  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  active  demand  for 
money  in  the  industries,  in  which  in  good  times  a  much 
higher  yield  of  interest  can  be  obtained  than  by  investing 
in  the  highest  class  of  railway  securities,  there  should 
not  be  much  demand  for  home  railway  stocks.    There  is 
of  course  no  pressure  to  sell,  but  with  the  Bank  rate  at 
3  per  cent,  speculation  in  this  market,  where  3  percent, 
on  Ordinary  stock  may  be  taken  as  the  normal  yield,  is  at 
a  standstill.    It  is  expected  by  some  that  when  the  rail- 
way dividend  announcements  come  to  be  made  there  will 
be  more  activity,   but  on  the  contrary  it  is  during 
the  period  of  uncertainty  preceding  the  announcements 
that  speculation  is  likely  to  prevail,  and  if  it  does  not 
occur  now  it  is  not  likely  to  spring  up  later.  Consider- 
ing the  even  tide  of  prosperity  of  most  of  our  Home 
Railways  during  the  past  half-year  there  is  in  fact  very 
little  to  go  for  either  way,  since  very  fair  forecasts  can 
be  made  from  the  reported  traffic  receipts  of  the  divi- 
dends to  be  announced.    Necessarily  there  are  always 
a  few  surprises.    One  company's  actual  receipts  some- 
times exceed  more,  sometimes  less,  than  usual  the  re- 
ported receipts.  Another  has  succeeded  in  keeping  down 
its  proportion  of  working  expenditure  and  thus  increases 
its  net  receipts.     Another  has  precisely  the  contrary 
experience.    This  one  has  capital  charges  to  meet  in 
excess  of  those  anticipated  ;  that  has  spent  less  than  it 
intended  to  do  and  for  the  moment  is  richer  in  dividend 
funds  on  that  account.    But  during  the  past  half-year 
the  main  uncertainty  is  with  regard  to  the  results  of 
the  joint  Chatham  and  Dover  and  South-Eastern  line. 
And  even   here  the  position  of  the  Chatham  Com- 
pany  is   very    generally   appreciated.      The  Second 
Preference    Stock   is    assured   of    its  full  dividend, 
thanks    to  the   favourable    proportion    of  the  total 
receipts  the  Chatham   Company    receives  under  the 
working  agreement.    And  there  will  pretty  certainly  be 
a  fair  balance  forward  as  a  nest  egg  for  a  dividend  from 
the  hitherto  sterile  Ordinary,  an  outlook  which  makes 
this  stock  still  look  cheap  at  its  present  price,  although 
there  are  11J  millions  of  it.    The  South-Eastern  on  the 
other  hand  has  a  quite  uncertain  outlook,  since  its  share 
of  the  combined  earnings  is  less  than  it  would  have 
received  if  the  amalgamation  had  not  been  effected,  and 
it  has  largely  increased  capital  charges  to  meet.    It  is 
quite  expected  by  many  people  who  do  not  believe  that 
it  will  have  been  possible  to  make  any  great  economies 
in  expenditure  during  the  past  half-year  on  the  joint 
system  that  the  South-Eastern  dividend  will  be  reduced. 
Those  who  hold  the  view  that  there  will  be  a  small 
increase  in  the  dividend  certainly  seem  unduly  sanguine. 

After  a  steady  rise  and  a  firm  tone  American  Rails 
have  had  a  slight  set-back  owing  to  profit-taking  in 
New  York,  but  in  view  of  the  continued  expansion  of 
traffic  receipts  it  seems  very  probable  that  in  spite  of 
the  great  slump  in  American  industrial  shares  there  will 
soon  be  a  further  upward  movement.  In  fact  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  reason  for  the  great  rise  in 
values  which  has  taken  place  during  the  past  eighteen 
months  has  been  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  the 
States,  which  has  furnished  forth  an  enormous  amount 
of  savings  seeking  investment.  The  Americans  turned 
their  attention  first  to  their  own  railway  stocks,  then 
largely  held  by  European  investors,  and  their  persistent 
buying  for  investment  purposes  led  to  the  extraordinary 


export  of  American  railway  securities  from  Europe 
across  the  Atlantic,  which  quite  destroyed  the  balance  of 
trade  in  favour  of  America  and  led  to  the  present  large 
gold  exports  from  New  York.  Then  as  prices  reached 
a  high  level  American  investors  sought  bigger  profits  in 
industrial  securities,  and  there  was  a  temporary  decline, 
whilst  the  Trust  mania  carried  all  before  it.  The  infla- 
tion of  industrials  led  to  its  own  cure,  and  if  the  States 
had  been  merely  ordinarily  prosperous  the  slump  might 
have  led  to  severe  disaster.  The  ruling  factor  in  the 
position  is,  however,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  is  quite  extraordinary  and  the  collapse  of  the 
Trusts  did  little  apparent  harm.  Its  effect  was,  never- 
theless, to  make  Americans  with  money  to  invest  turn 
again  to  their  own  railways,  and  there  is  a  great  prob- 
ability that  a  further  upward  movement  is  imminent. 
Especially  the  Vanderbilt  stocks  seem  likely  to  go 
higher,  for  the  great  consolidation  scheme  for  a  trans- 
Continental  line  appears  to  be  slowly  maturing.  The 
first  step  seems  indeed  upon  the  eve  of  being  taken. 

The  South  African  market  seems  now  inclined  to 
take  a  sanguine  view  of  the  position  in  the  Transvaal, 
though  in  the  midst  of  the  conflicting  rumours  which 
sway  it  from  hour  to  hour  and  even  from  minute  to 
minute  it  is  not  quite  clear  why  at  this  particular 
juncture  it  should    have    adopted    this  conclusion. 
Dealings    remain    mainly  professional   and   there  is 
a   good   deal  of  hurried    "bear"   selling,  followed 
by   a   not   less    precipitate    scramble   to   cover  the 
moment    the    "  bear  "   turns    round    and  someone 
whispers'in  his  ear  the  latest  favourable  rumour.  The 
wiser  heads  stand  rather  aloof,  but  they  do  not  miss 
any  opportunity  of  picking  up  cheap  stock  when  itj 
comes  their  way.    Since  the  small  set-back  there  has 
in  fact  all  along  been  a  steady  undercurrent  of  buying, 
not  large  in  amount,  nor  vociferous  in  its  methods,  butl 
persistent  enough  to  give  a  firmness  to  the  market, 
and  this  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  comparative 
smallness  of  the  decline  in  Transvaal  gold  shares  since 
the  position  in  South  Africa  became  acute.    But  the 
speculative    public    is    as    yet    wholly   absent  andli 
will  remain   so   until   some   definite  pronouncement 
concerning  the  actual  position  of  affairs  is  forthcoming 
from  the  Colonial  Office.    And  until  the  Transvaa 
Executive  has  sent  its  reply  to   Mr.  Chamberlain's 
despatch  in  answer  to  the  Uitlanders'  petition  clearl)i 
no  such  pronouncement  can  be  made.    If  the  latest  new.'l 
from  the  Transvaal  is  to  be  believed  the  probability  tha  i 
President  Kruger  will  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  hi:| 
friends  and  grant   something  near  the   "  irreducible 
minimum "   seems    greater    than    it    has    yet  ap| 
peared,    and   it  is   the    possibility   of  this  happenl 
ing     that    makes     the    market    so    sensitive,  fo 
no  dealer  wants  to  be  caught  short  of  stock  if  the  out 
side  public  should  suddenly  make  up  its  mind  to  ruslg 
in  and  buy.    The  firmness  of  several  deep  level  share! 
throughout  the  recent  alarms  has   been  remarkable 
Geldenhuis  Deep  and  Rose  Deep,  for  instance,  scarcel 
budge.    The  possible  scarcity  of  native  labour  evej 
does  not  seem  to  affect  them,  and  should  there  actualll 
be  a  shortage  of  labour  it  is  possible  that  these  two  minei 
will  be  prevented  from  having  to  make  lower  returnj 
by  drafting  labour  into  them  from  some  of  the  mine 
of  the  same  group  which  are  asyet  only  developing.    It  it 
to  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  two  are  among-'! 
the  most  strongly  held  of  Transvaal  gold  shares  an! 
that  this  is  the  principal  reason  for  their  steadinet 
amidst  all  alarms.    The  death  of  Mr.  H.  E.  M.  Davie: 
chairman  of  the  Consolidated  Goldfieldsof  South  Afric; 
Limited,  and  of  the  South  African  Gold  Trust,  Limited 
is  a  misfortune  for  both  companies.    Mr.  Davies  ha 
been  long  associated  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Coij 
solidated  Goldfields  group  and  his  death  will  be  muc 
regretted. 

The  copper  market  continues  in  an  interesting  co  t 
dition,  and  the  price  of  the  metal,  it  is  to  be  observe^ 
has  this  week  shown  a  further  advance.  The  month 
statistics  show  a  falling  off  in  the  visible  supply,  tl 
total  of  29,004  tons  on  the  30th  ult.  comparing  wil 
30,156  tons  a  month  earlier.  This,  however,  has  nl 
resulted  from  any  marked  diminution  in  fresh  suppli  ' 
or  from  any  marked  increase  in  deliveries  for  bona-fi'i 
consumption.    In  the  last  fortnight  there  have  beil 
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shipments  to  the  United  States  amounting  to  1,200  tons, 
which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  the  decrease. 
Seeing  that  the  industrial  consumption  of  copper  in 
America  is  as  small  as  ever  and  that  the  imports  into 
Europe  from  that  country  in  June  were  11,596  tons 
compared  with  6,625  tons  in  May,  9,204  tons  in  April 
and  an  average  of  8,800  tons  for  the  five  months  from 
January  to  May,  the  inference  is  clear  that  the  "  lifting  " 
of  stocks  from  the  London  market  is  attributable  to 
the  endeavours  of  the  Amalgamated  Company  to  keep 
control  of  the  situation.  This,  in  fact,  is  notoriously 
the  explanation  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
future  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  Americans  to 
continue  playing  this  dangerous  game.  The  total 
supplies  in  the  month  were  17,925  tons  against  19,701 
tons,  the  increase  from  America  being  offset  by  smaller 
receipts  from  miscellaneous  sources  and  from  Chili 
which  has  sent  1,500  tons  to  New  York.  The  deliveries 
of  19,077  tons  compare  with  16,074  tons  for  May. 

The  condition  of  tin  remains  very  firm,  and  the  price 
for  forward  delivery  has  this  week  reached  as  much  as 
^125  per  ton.  The  explanation  is  found  in  the  satis- 
factory nature,  from  the  market  point  of  view,  of  the 
statistical  position.  Supplies  persist  in  thinning  down 
in  spite  of  the  phenomenal  advance  in  prices,  and  on  the 
3rd  inst.  they  did  not  exceed  20,269  tons,  compared  with 
22,044  tons  on  1  June,  and  26,052  tons  a  year  ago.  As 
a  fact,  they  are  no  larger  now  than  they  were  at  the 
end  of  last  year,  when  people  first  became  seriously 
alarmed  on  the  matter.  The  rise  in  values  must  have 
induced  greater  mining  activity,  more  particularly  in  the 
Straits,  where  the  industry  is  in  a  well-organised  condi- 
tion, and  so  capable  of  rising  to  an  emergency.  It 
seems  probable  from  what  we  have  been  told  of  the 
influx  of  more  Chinese  into  the  tin-fields  this  year,  that 
supplies  are  being  held  back  deliberately  until  the  pur- 
poses of  the  market  have  been  achieved.  The  delay  in 
obtaining  further  supplies  from  Australia  may  be  more 
readily  accounted  for.  Although  there  is  plenty  of 
stanniferous  ground  in  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
and  Tasmania,  it  has  been  neglected  by  the  low  range 
■of  values  ruling  down  to  the  present  boom,  and  develop- 
ment work  necessarily  occupies  considerable  time. 
This  applies  less  to  Tasmania,  where  the  Mount  Bischoff 
mines  are  producing  steadily,  than  to  the  other  colonies, 
where  gold  has  taken  precedence  and  where  tin-mining 
has  in  any  case  been  retarded  by  the  prolonged 
-droughts. 

Though  the  most  recent  reports  show  an  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  American  wheat  crop,  it  is 
"beyond  question  that  the  yield  of  winter  and  probably 
of  spring  wheat  will  show  a  considerable  decrease  as 
compared  with  last  year.  A  conservative  estimate  puts 
the  total  at  about  550,000,000  bushels  compared  with 
■675,000,000  bushels  last  year  and  590,000,000  bushels 
in  1897.  Reports  from  other  countries  point  to  no 
large  increase  anywhere,  while  in  the  majority  of 
instances  the  indications  point  either  to  a  diminution  or 
•at  the  best,  and  that  in  only  a  few  cases,  to  an  average 
crop.  Thanks  mainly  to  the  phenomenal  American 
crop,  the  world's  aggregate  for  1898  was  good.  It  ran 
to  2,748,000,000  bushels,  whereas  the  most  optimistic 
estimate  for  the  current  year  gives  only  2,504,000,000 
bushels — a  reduction  of  244,000,000  bushels,  equivalent 
to  8-9  per  cent.  Another  forecast  looks  for  a  decrease 
of  as  much  as  352,000,000  bushels.  Russia  is  the 
largest  producer  on  the  Continent,  and  though  favour- 
able accounts  are  given  of  conditions  in  some  few 
localities,  _  it  seems  certain  that  the  total  for  the 
Empire  will  be  very  small.  The  winter  grain  crops 
in  the  country  round  Odessa  and  Nikolaieff  have 
been  almost  destroyed  by  drought,  and  the  spring 
sowings  have  been  damaged  from  the  same  cause. 
France  anticipates  a  shortage  of  20,000,000  bushels  as 
compared  with  last  year ;  Germany  and  Austria  look 
for  an  average  outturn  ;  while  the  Hungarian  estimate 
points  to  140,000,000  bushels,  against  124,000,000 
bushels.  India  should  have  more  surplus  for  export, 
for  in  the  North- West  Provinces  and  Bengal  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  acreage,  and  the  Government 
reports  on  conditions  are  generally  fair. 

The  report  of  the  Rock  Life  Assurance  Company  for 


1898  shows  that  excellent  progress  is  being  made.  The 
new  business  recorded  amounts  to  1,099  policies,  assur- 
ing ^551,675,  yielding  ^20,727  in  premiums.  This  is 
a  larger  amount  than  any  previous  year,  but  that  it  is 
not  a  mere  temporary  spurt  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  new  business  in  the  last  five  years  exceeds  the 
amount  written  in  the  previous  five  years  by  over  50 
per  cent,  when  the  premiums  are  compared,  and  by 
30  per  cent,  when  the  comparison  is  based  on  sums 
assured.  These  are  satisfactory  results  to  have  accom- 
plished, and  follow  naturally  from  the  improved 
prospects  for  policy-holders  that  have  been  gradually 
brought  about  during  the  last  few  years.  For  a  long 
time  the  business  of  the  office  suffered  from  difficulties 
in  connexion  with  the  possession  of  too  much  capital  ; 
but  these  difficulties  have  now  been  got  over,  with 
the  result  that  participating  policy-holders  practically 
receive  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  surplus  than 
they  formerly  did.  The  Rock  has  often  been  adversely 
criticised  on  the  subject  of  its  unnecessarily  large 
capital,  and  until  recent  years  the  matter  appeared  in 
the  accounts  in  such  a  form  as  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  The 
accounts  now  show  all  the  transactions  quite  clearly, 
and  the  matter  has  been  gradually  brought  to  a  state 
to  which  no  exception  can  be  taken.  The  fact  is  the 
Rock  has  suffered  in  at  least  two  ways,  from  being 
wealthy  and  from  being  old,  features  which  are  undeni- 
ably of  great  value  to  an  assurance  company,  but 
which  occasionally  produce  difficulties  which  have  to 
be  surmounted.  The  difficulty  of  too  much  wealth  has, 
as  we  have  said,  been  overcome,  and  the  difficulty 
that  has  arisen  from  the  Company's  age — viz.  its 
system  of  bonus  distribution — has  frequently  led  to  its 
being  misunderstood.  The  office  was  founded  in 
1806,  and  adopted  the  bonus  system  that  was  most 
approved  and  was  most  appropriate  at  that  time.  The 
system  is  one  that  gives  very  small  bonuses  in  the 
early  years  of  assurance,  and  rapidly  increases  them 
as  time  goes  on.  At  each  valuation  a  bonus  is  declared 
for  every  year  that  the  policy  has  been  in  force,  so  that 
if  at  the  first  valuation  the  policy  receives  a  bonus  for 
seven  years,  at  the  second  it  receives  a  bonus  for 
fourteen  years,  at  the  third  for  twenty-one  years,  and  so 
on.  This  system  was  gradually  supplanted  by  methods 
that  give  larger  bonuses  to  begin  with,  and  do  not 
increase  with  anything  like  the  same  rapidity.  In  more 
recent  years  the  Tontine  system,  which  gives  no  bonus 
at  all  for  some  such  period  as  twenty  years,  has  become 
popular,  and  obviously  the  system  of  the  Rock  com- 
bines the  merits  of  the  two  plans.  It  is  free  from  the 
objection  sometimes  urged  against  the  Tontine  system, 
that  no  bonus  at  all  is  received  for  many  years,  while  it 
possessesthemeritsofthat  system  in  givingexceptionally 
large  bonuses  to  long-standing  policies. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE    FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

29  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W.,  5  July,  1899. 

Sir, — Before  expressing  such  a  strong  opinion  as  he 
does  on  the  inferiority  of  French,  "essentially  emascu- 
lated tongue,"  Professor  Tyrrell  would  have  done  well 
to  have  taken  a  few  lessons  in  the  language  which  he 
criticises.  Only  a  person  totally  ignorant  of  French 
would  use  the  expression  "  beaucoup  belle,"  which 
sounds  quite  as  ridiculous  across  the  Channel  as 
"much  beautiful|"  or  "much  horses"  would  in  Eng- 
land. "  Le  Dieu  Seigneur  tout-puissant  regne"  is  not 
correct  either  :  it  ought  to  be  "  le  Seigneur  Dieu  tout- 
puissant  ;  "  in  English,  "  the  God  Lord  omnipotent  .  .  ." 
would  be  equally  odd. 

Professor  Tyrrell's  opinion  on  French  recalls  to  my 
mind — only  in  a  reverse  manner — Monsieur  Cardinal's 
celebrated  dictum  on  the  comparative  merits  of  Rome 
and  Chicago  :  "Madame  Cardinal.  .  .,  je  ne  connais 
pas  Chicago,  mais  je  prefere  Chicago  .  .  ."  On  the 
strength  of  his  French  quotations,  the  learned  Pro- 
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fessor's  opinion  could  be  summarised  as  follows  :  "  I 
don't  know  French,  but  I  prefer  English." 

Yours  truly,  A.  van  Branteghem. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
270-271  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  1  July,  1899. 

Dear  Sir, — May  I  point  out  that  no  Frenchman  does 
say  that  a  girl  is  "  beaucoup  belle,"  as  Professor  Tyrrell 
could  probably  find  out  by  consulting  any  Irish  school- 
girl ?  And  may  I  add  that  for  one  thus  ignorant  of 
the  elements  of  French  to  pose  as  an  authority  on  the 
poetic  capacity  of  the  language  is,  to  say  the  least, 
slightly  ridiculous? 

But  even  if  Professor  Tyrrell  did  not  put  himself 
out  of  court  his  main  contention  would  still  be  so 
preposterous  as  to  make  one  doubt  if  it  is  put 
forward  seriously.  If  French  is  "an  essentially 
emasculated  language,  a  pigeon  Latin,"  so  are  Spanish 
and  Italian.  Would  Professor  Tyrrell  put  the  finest 
lines  of  Dante,  of  Michael  Angelo,  of  Leopardi,  of 
Calderon,  of  Manrique  on  the  same  level  as  his  supposi- 
titious "  dat  nightey  time  come  on  chop  chop  "  ?  If  not, 
why  should  he  measure  Villon,  Agrippa  d'Aubigne, 
Racine,  Chenier,  Musset  and  Baudelaire  by  a  different 
standard  ? 

Professor  Tyrrell  is  a  distinguished  Latin  scholar, 
but  if  appreciation  of  Latin  is  to  render  him  deaf  to  the 
harmonies  of  the  neo-Latin  languages,  one  may  suggest 
that  it  has  been  purchased  at  too  high  a  price. 

Meanwhile  if  French  is  to  be  condemned  as  emascu- 
lated Latin,  why  should  not  English  be  equally  con- 
demned as  "emasculated  Anglo-Saxon"?  Or  does 
Professor  Tyrrell  think  that  English  alone  has  the  right 
to  change  ?  As  a  simple  matter  of  fact  I  could  quote 
a  depreciation  of  English,  conceived  exactly  in  the  same 
spirit  as  Professor  Tyrrell's  depreciation  of  French,  by 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  German  historians  of  the 
century. 

Handel,  we  are  told,  was  inspired  by  the  words  "  the 
Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth."  Does  Professor 
Tyrrell  seriously  contend  that  Handel's  music  would 
have  been  less  inspired  if  he  had  known  no  English 
and  been  compelled  to  use  the  German  version  as  his 
text  ? — I  am,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Alfred  Nutt. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Paris  :  2  July,  1899. 

Sir, — The  discussion  of  the  suggestiveness  of  the 
French  language  seems,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
discussions,  to  have  branched  off  into  a  side  issue. 

"  Max  "  originally  stated  that  the  French  language 
was  exquisite  but  not  suggestive  ;  that  in  order  to  be 
suggestive  it  had  to  be  unintelligible. 

I  maintained  that  French  poetry  was  as  suggestive 
to  Frenchmen  as  English  poetry  is  to  Englishmen. 

Whether  English  poetry  is  more  suggestive  than 
French  poetry  is  another  question.  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  it  is  ;  but  neither  on  account  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  eminence  as  a  critic  nor  by  reason  of  Mr. 
Tyrrell's  arguments.  Matthew  Arnold's  opinion  on  the 
subject  does  not  give  one  pause ;  because  Matthew 
Arnold,  admirable  as  he  was  as  a  critic  of  English 
literature,  was  "  tone  deaf"  as  regards  French  poetry  ; 
and  in  any  case  it  seems  to  me  that  Sainte-Beuve,  Jules 
Lemattre,  Anatole  France  are  better  judges  of  French 
poetry  than  Matthew  Arnold. 

As  to  Mr.  Tyrrell's  argument  about  French  being  a 
bastard  language,  no  language  comes  straight  into 
existence  as  Pallas  from  the  brain  of  Jove ;  and  he 
might  equally  well  say  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  a 
bastard  Sanskrit. 

Italian  is  a  bastard  language  ;  but  not  even  Matthew 
Arnold  denied  the  grandeur  of  its  poetry. 

The  Latin  element  in  English  might  also  be  called 
bastard  ;  and  "  multitudinous  "  is  as  bastard  a  word 
as  "  beaucoup."  When  a  Frenchman  says  a  girl  is 
"  beaucoup  belle,"  he  is  presumably  speaking  pigeon 
French  ;  as  an  Englishman  would  be  if  he  said  a  girl 
was  "  much  beautiful." 

Pigeon  English  will  not  be  any  more  suggestive  in 
2,000  years  than  pigeon  French  or  English  slang  is 
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at  the  present  day  ;  but  it  is  the  language  of  the  great 
poets  and  great  prose  writers  2,000  years  hence  that 
will  appear  suggestive  and  mighty  ;  for  it  is  Dante 
who  created  Italian  and  Luther  who  made  German. — 1 
am,  sir,  yours,  &c.  M.  B. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Oxford,  4  July,  1899. 

Dear  Sir, —  May  I  add  another  "  B  "  to  the  collection 
which  is  being  formed  on  this  subject  ?  My  claim  for 
intrusion  is  not  that  I  feel  the  mystery  and  the  secondary 
planes  of  language,  for  in  this  divine  faculty  I  am 
inferior  to  your  correspondents  ;  it  is  rather  that  I  have 
been  brought  up  in  both  countries,  that  I  speak  and 
write  both  languages,  one  as  much  as  the  other,  and 
that  my  parentage  is  drawn  from  both  sides  of  the 
Channel. 

"  M.  B."  is  in  my  judgment  right  :  I  can  say  so 
without  hesitation  because  it  is  easy  for  me  to  compare 
a  number  of  instances  in  my  own  mind. 

To  give  these  force,  my  best  plan  is  to  select  those 
passages  in  either  language  which  happen  to  be  bald, 
simple  and  even  jejune  in  diction,  and  which  (on  my 
word  and  honour)  have  given  me  just  that  other  thrill 
which  (subject  to  the  reservations  made  above)  I  occa- 
sionally feel. 

Here  are  a  couple  :  Longfellow  with  his 

"...  But  brown  sea-faring  men 
Came  to  me  now  and  then 

With  their  sagas  of  the  seas," 

and  Lamartine  saying  how  in 

"...  lacs  profonds  et  calmes 
Le  Cygne  chasse  l'onde  avec  ses  larges  palmes." 

Shakespeare  : — 

"...  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain-tops." 

The  Chanson  de  Roland  : — 

"  Hauts  sont  li  puys  et  tenebreux  et  grands, 
Et  dans  li  vals  sont  li  eaues  courants." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  may  complain  that  the  last  two  lines  are 
mediasval  and  say  that  since  they  were  written  the 
French  language  has  decayed  ;  yet  surely  bastards 
grow  in  dignity  with  age,  being  in  youth  paltry  and 
despised,  but  later  in  life  often  of  eminence  and  taking 
on  new  names. 

I  cannot  close  without  referring  to  Mr.  Tyrrell's 
"beaucoup  belle";  an  Englishman  who  said  this 
would  be  treated  with  the  courtesy  due  to  strangers, 
but  a  Frenchman  would  be  preparing  for  himself  an  un- 
happy manhood  and  a  friendless  old  age. 

It  is  a  terrible  commentary  on  the  modern  system  of 
primary  education. — Yours,  &c.  H.  B. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

21  Princes  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  4  July,  1889. 

Sir, — A  great  love  and  admiration  for  the  French 
language  does  not  prevent  my  thinking  with  "Max''' 
and  Professor  Tyrrell  that  as  a  means  of  forceful 
expression  it  is  far  behind  our  own  English,  and  that  it 
lacks  the  suggestiveness  of  the  latter  to  a  great  extent, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  really  exquisite  examples  ad- 
duced by  "  M.  B."  Nor  is  this  all  ;  the  English  language 
is  richer  in  beautiful  words,  many  of  which,  unhappily, 
are  neglected  by  writers  of  the  day,  with  the  result  that 
anyone  using  them  is  accused  of  affectation. 

As  to  prejudice,  a  greater  German  than  he  whom 
"  M.  B."  quotes — the  famous  Grimm — said  that  after 
the  ancient  Greek  the  English  language  was  the  most 
rich  in  power  and  variety  of  expression. — Yours,  &c. 

D.  Madeley. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  DUEL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  Dudley  Place,  St.  Mary's  Square,  Paddington, 

5  July,  1899. 

Sir, — Why  is  it  that  the  practice  of  wiping  out  our 
most  deadly  sins  by  duelling  has  been  abolished  in 
England  and  in  India  and  the  Colonies?  Is  it  because 
we  want  to  encourage  perjury  in  the  law  courts  ?    I  am 
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certain  that  the  natives  of  India  would  respect  us  the 
more  if  a  dishonoured  husband  were  allowed  to  appeal 
to  the  pistol  instead  of  to  the  Divorce  Court.  More- 
over, if  duelling'  were  still  in  vogue  among  Englishmen 
the  Uitlanders  of  the  Transvaal  would  now  be  led  by 
O'Triggers  instead  of  by  intriguing  financiers  and  capi- 
talists. The  following  extract  from  Boswell's  "  Journal 
of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides "  puts  the  unregenerate 
nature  of  man  in  a  nutshell : — "  Lady  Macleod  asked, 
if  no  man  was  naturally  good  ?  Johnson  :  '  No,  madam, 
no  more  than  a  wolf.'  Boswell  :  '  Nor  no  woman,  sir  ?  ' 
Johnson:  'No,  sir.'  Lady  Macleod  started  at  this, 
saying,  in  a  low  voice,  '  This  is  worse  than  Swift.'  " 
I  have  often  pondered  the  above-mentioned  opinion  of 
Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  after  having  made  eighteen  voyages 
between  India  and  England  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  are  many  worse  things  than 
duelling. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Donald  N.  Reid. 


THIBAW'S  QUEEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Neckinger  Mills,  Bermondsey,  London. 

3  July,  1899. 

Sir, — "  '  Thibaw's  Queen,'  by  H.  Fielding  (London  : 
Harper)  is  an  interesting  narrative,  which  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  serious  history,"  &c. 

The  above  statement  appears  in  the  Saturday 
Review  of  i  July,  1899. 

The  author  who  is  resident  in  Upper  Burma  (and  for 
whom  I  am  London  agent)  took  much  trouble  and  spent 
much  time  gathering  and  verifying  the  evidence  that 
he  has  cast  into  the  above-named  narrative,  which  I  am 
able  to  assure  you  is  substantially  true. 

As  the  reputation  of  the  author  as  a  serious  historian 
is  of  value  to  him,  he  being  also  the  author  of  "  The 
Soul  of  a  People,"  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  correct 
the  above  statement  in  your  next  issue  ? — Yours  truly, 

Fred.  W.  Foster. 

[Our  statement  that  the  book  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
serious  history  is  based  on  the  circumstance  that  it  is 
made  up  of  the  gossip  of  a  maid-of-honour,  that  it  is 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a  story,  and  that  the  author 
himself  says  :  "  It  will  be  understood  that  this  is  no 
history." — Ed.  S.R.] 


STAGE-HISTORY  AS  SHE  IS  WROTE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  article  on  "Robespierre"  sheds  an  ap- 
propriate light  upon  the  close  of  the  theatrical  season. 
I  that  address  you,  pride  myself  upon  never  having 
seen  a  French  actor  or  read  a  French  play.    But  I  feel 
that  the  French  public  require  proper  instruction  on 
the  elementary  facts  of  English  history.    I  have  there- 
fore indited  a  drama  in  our  own  tongue,  upon  the  subject 
of  "  George  the  Third."    He  is  represented  as  dying, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  of  a  dose  of  poison  adminis- 
tered by  his  grandmother,  and  surrounded  by  the  "  corps 
j  de  ballet."  ^  By  the  general  desire  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  in  a  remarkable  scene  which  passes  in  the 
i    Gilded  Chamber,  his  throne  is  assumed  by  his  nephew, 
the  Regent,  a  very  old  man  of  a  slim  figure,  and  an  un- 
>   impeachable  morality.    And  the  curtain  falls, 
'r      In  the  absence  of  any  actor  in  our  own  country  who 
can,  in  stage-phrase,  "look  at"  the  part  of  George,  I 
1   iiave  indited  it  especially  for  Monsieur  Coquelin,  whose 
,    part  is  long,  but  purely  historical.    A  youthful  Coquelin 
will  render  my  play  into  the  French  vernacular.  An 
,    actress  of  the  name  of  "Clara  Burnhart "  (as  I  think 
L    they  spell  her  in  France)  is,  as  I  understand,  possessed 
I    of  a  certain  reputation,  and  will  undertake  the  leading 
;    female  character,  carefully  confined  to  a  very  few  lines, 
and  invented  entirely  by  myself  in  consequence  of  the 
•curious  and  inartistic  barrenness  of  history.    I  do  not 
:   propose  to  produce  my  play  in  England,  where  it  might 
I  toe  partially  misunderstood.    Nor  do  I  propose  to  visit 
France  in  order  to  superintend,  to  see,  or  to  have 
P  -anything   on   earth   to   do  with   it.— Your  obedient 
1  servant,  Anglo-Historicus. 


REVIEWS. 

TWO  VIEWS  OF   SOUTH  AFRICA. 

"  Sketches  and  Studies  in  South  Africa."    By  Canon 

Knox-Little.    London  :  Isbister.  1899. 
"An  English  South-African's  View  of  the  Situation. 
Words  in  Season."    By  Olive  Schreiner.    London  : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1899. 
'  I  "HE  gravity  of  the  present  situation  in  South  Africa 
J-      might    well  impose  silence    upon  impressionist 
writers,  and  the  only  excuse  that  charity  will  find  for 
the  appearance  of  either  of  these  books  at  this  moment 
is  the  invincible  ignorance  of  the  British  public  and 
part  of  the  British  Press.    Canon  Knox-Little  attempts 
to  dispel  that  ignorance,  but  a  man  must  see  clearly 
himself  before  he  can  guide  others,  and  although  the 
"  Sketches  and  Studies  "  contain  some  valuable  lessons, 
to  which  we  shall  revert,  the  author's   six  months' 
scamper  through  a  region  half  the  size  of  Europe  has 
filled  him  with  hasty  impressions  which  should  have 
been  corrected  by  serious  study  before  they  were  given 
to  the  world.    Mrs.  Cronwright-Schreiner,  on  the  other 
hand,  appears  to  us  to  be  playing  deliberately  upon 
British  ignorance  and  British  sentimentality.     As  sister 
of  the  Cape  Premier,  and  as  "  the  one  woman  of  genius 
whom  South  Africa  has  produced,"  she  may  be  supposed 
to  understand  the  facts  of  the  political  situation.  Since 
in  her  eirenicon  she  has  ignored  some  of  those  facts  and 
enshrouded  others  in  a  web  of  verbiage,  we  must 
reluctantly    conclude    that    she    thinks    peace  more 
valuable   than   truth.     Her   eloquent   little   book  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  a  war-party  in  England 
and  Johannesburg  is  wantonly  attempting  to  disturb 
the  placid  harmony  which  at  present  reigns  in  South 
Africa.    Now  we  have  the  fullest  sympathy  with  a 
writer  who  desires  to  emphasise  the  horrors  of  war 
between  the  white  races  of  South  Africa.    But  peace  is 
not  to  be  preserved  by  ignoring  the  grievances  of  the 
Uitlanders,  and  preaching  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  the 
"Republican"   regime  in  Pretoria.    Mrs.  Schreiner's 
claim  to  speak  for  the  English  of  South  Africa  may  be 
dismissed  at  once.    A  Cape  lady  of  German  family  does 
not  become  a  representative   Englishwoman   by  the 
production  of  a  successful  novel  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  her  arguments  and  sentiments  would  hardly 
be  endorsed   by  a  single   English  Afrikander.  She 
ignores  absolutely  the  peripeteia  of  the  African  political 
drama  brought  about  by  the  deliberate  declaration  by 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  of  views  matured  in  two  years  of 
silent  patience.    She  produces  no  facts  to  set  against 
the  complaints  contained  in  the  Uitlanders'  petition. 
She  repeats  the  old  assertions  that  Johannesburg  is 
but  a  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  for  the  vagrant  was- 
trels of   Europe,   failing  to  see  that  no  danger  to 
the  Boer  supremacy  is  to  be  feared  if  indeed  the  Uit- 
landers are  "  birds  of  passage."    She  declares,  with  a 
certain  eloquence,  that  the  Transvaal   Boers   are  a 
righteous  Puritan  folk,  disturbed  by  the  arrival  in  their 
midst  of  a   motley  gathering  "ex  colluvie  omnium 
gentium."    She  does  not  care  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Englishman  in  the  "  South  African  Republic"  is  shorn 
of  most  of  the  rights  which  are  ungrudgingly  conceded 
to  the  Dutch  in  all  the  British  colonies  and  protector- 
ates, and  to  the  English  in  the  Orange  Free  State 
Her  imaginary  parallel  of  the  swamping  of  England  by 
Continental  immigrants  hardly  deserves  express  refu- 
tation, since   she  has  forgotten  that  the  Transvaal 
Republic  is  the  creature  of  an  English  Cabinet,  formed 
in  the  vain  hope  that  the  European  dwellers  north  of 
the   Vaal  River   might  develop  a  more  satisfactory 
administration  if  freed  from  the  direct  intervention  of 
the  Imperial  Government.    And,  in  despite  of  the  un- 
mistakable  pronouncements  of  the  English  of  South 
Africa,  delivered  in  responsible  and  orderly  gatherings 
in  the  chief  towns,  Mrs.  Schreiner  has  the  assurance 
to    declare    that,    in   case    of  war,   all  Afrikanders, 
English  and  Dutch  alike,  would  rise  to  defend  the 
Pretoria   oligarchy    against    the    pretensions    of  the 
Queen's  ministers :  that,  in  short,  an  ultimatum  to 
President  Kruger  would  be  the  earnest  of  an  indepen- 
dent republican  South  Africa.     Seldom  has  such  a 
misleading  document  been  delivered  as  a  text-book  to 
sentimentalists.    The  undoubted  eloquence  of  parts  of 
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her  appeal  is  marred  by  errors  of  taste,  and  her 
prophecy  of  the  coming  fusion  of  the  two  races  loses 
half  its  value  when  she  pretends  that  they  are  at 
present  kept  apart  by  the  meddlesomeness  of  Downing 
Street,  and  not  by  the  intolerance  of  Pretoria. 

Canon  Knox-Little  sees  the  facts  more  clearly,  but 
his  testimony  is  in  a  great  degree  spoiled  by  his  un- 
worthy prejudice  against  the  Dutch  race,  a  prejudice 
against  which  Mr.  Rhodes,  to  whom  the  book  is 
dedicated,  has  consistently  appealed  throughout  his 
career.  The  Canon  cannot  forgive  the  Dutch  for 
being  Calvinists,  a  sentiment  which  seems  to  us, 
earnest  Anglicans  as  we  are,  more  than  out 
of  place  in  the  citizen  of  an  empire  largely  built 
by  Scotchmen.  It  cannot  be  too  strenuously  pro- 
claimed at  present,  and  at  all  junctures,  that 
our  quarrel,  if  quarrel  there  is  to  be,  is  not  with  the 
Dutch  Afrikanders,  but  with  the  Pretoria  oligarchy. 
'We  must  deplore  the  writer's  treatment  of  the  Raid, 
since  he  manifestly  thinks  that  if  revolution  in  Johannes- 
burg was  justifiable,  the  invasion  of  the  Transvaal  was 
laudable.  We  cannot  dwell  upon  the  many  points  of 
interest  in  the  "Sketches  and  Studies,"  but  we  must 
note  that  the  author,  in  spite  of  his  travels,  is  satisfied 
to  base  some  of  his  contentions  against  the  Transvaal 
upon  grounds  which  appeal  to  insular  philanthropists, 
but  fail  to  move  English  residents  in  Africa.  For 
example,  he  has  some  very  sensible  things  to  say  upon  the 
foolish  policy  of  "petting  the  natives"  occasionally 
adopted  by  ourselves,  and  yet  he  repeats  the  cry  that 
the  Dutch  are  the  oppressors  and  the  English  the  pro- 
tectors of  natives.  As  a  matter  of  fact  any  stick  is  not 
good  enough  to  beat  a  Boer  with.  The  Transvaal 
native  policy  is  bad  mainly  because  the  entire  Pretoria 
system  is  bad,  alike  for  rulers  and  ruled,  and  not,  as  the 
Canon  seems  to  think,  because  the  Boer  is  a  priori  a 
fiend.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  increased  the  burden  of 
their  ignominy  by  deserting  in  1881  a  native  population 
whose  chiefs  had  openly  expressed  a  preference  for 
British  rule,  but  we  are  protesting  against  President 
Kruger's  policy  not  on  the  ground  that  he  refuses  the 
franchise  to  Kaffirs,  but  because  he  refuses  it  to  English- 
men, and  the  position  of  natives  is  at  this  moment  not 
in  question,  although  native  problems  can  never  be 
ignored.  The  real  merit  of  Canon  Knox-Little's  book 
lies  in  the  recapitulation  of  the  events  between  1876  and 
1884.  He  shows  how  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  under  the  pre- 
sure  of  dishonest  outcries  in  England,  was  deserted  by 
his  employers  just  as  certain  Radicals  would  like  to 
see  Sir  Alfred  Milner  deserted  to-day.  He  shows  how 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  sudden  fear  of  "  bloodguiltiness," 
deliberately  broke  solemn  engagements  made  towards 
not  only  the  Kaffirs,  but  the  Englishmen  and  the  loyal 
Dutchmen  of  the  Transvaal.  He  shows  how  the  sur- 
render after  Majuba  impressed  upon  the  Afrikander 
mind  the  belief  that  British  Governments  will  sometimes 
yield  to  rifles  what  they  will  not  yield  to  petitions.  Just 
as  Mr.  Gladstone's  action  after  the  Clerkenwell 
explosion  taught  Irish  Separatists  once  for  all  the  lesson 
that  violence  is  the  best  lever  to  apply  to  the  Liberal 
conscience,  so  the  surrender  of  the  Transvaal  to  armed 
rebels  tarnished  English  prestige  throughout  South 
Africa.  The  Boers  were  triumphant,  and  openly  de- 
rided (and  still  deride)  the  plea  of  "  magnanimity." 
The  English  were  ashamed  of  England  with  a  bitter 
shame  which  only  those  who  have  talked  with  members 
of  the  betrayed  British  garrison  of  Pretoria  can  under- 
stand. If  we  lose  South  Africa,  it  will  not  be  because 
we  insist  upon  treatment,  medicinal  if  possible,  surgical 
if  necessary,  of  the  political  plague  spot :  it  will  be 
because  we  forfeit  the  confidence  of  loyal  South 
Africans  by  showing  them  that  England  cannot  be 
trusted  to  defend  the  interests  of  Englishmen  beyond  the 
seas.  Itshould notbenecessary torecapitulateforEnglish 
readers  the  old  disgraces,  but  English  memories  are  so 
short  that  we  believe  these  facts  will  come  as  a  surprise 
to  many.  Wrapped  in  our  national  cloak  of  self- 
esteem,  most  of  us  do  not  believe  that  British  policy 
can  have  been  dishonest,  cowardly,  contemptible,  in 
the  eyes  of  loyal  Englishmen.  If  the  nation  is  re- 
minded by  a  popular  preacher  that  the  dismissal  of 
Frere  was,  in  its  way,  as  evil  an  act  as  the  abandon- 
ment of  Gordon,  Canon  Knox-Little's  journey  will  not 
have  been  fruitless. 


THE  INFORMAL  GARDEN. 

"  Our  Gardens."  By  the  Very  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole, 
Dean  of  Rochester.  (Haddon  Hall  Library.)' 
London  :  Dent.  1899. 

T  V  I"  AN  HOLE,  as  all  who  know  him  would  expect, 
stands  boldly  forward  as  the  prophet  of  the  informal 
garden  in  England.  The  very  notion  of  the  garden  being 
a  subordinate  adjunct  of  the  house  is  to  him  a  detestable 
piece  of  Dissent.  He,  somewhat  audaciously,  claims  a 
catena  of  Catholic  authority  for  its  entire  spiritual  inde- 
pendence, though  in  order  to  establish  this  he  has,  like 
some  other  controversialists  we  have  heard  of,  to  admit 
that  several  of  the  earliest  and  greatest  authorities  were 
only  struggling  from  darkness  into  light.  In  his 
chapter  on  "Progress"  he  starts  from  the  famous 
essay  of  the  great  Chancellor  whom  he  persistently 
miscalls  "  Lord  Bacon,"  and  takes  us  through  Milton's 
naturally  very  informal  Garden  of  Eden,  and  the 
sketched  outlines  of  Pope  and  Addison  in  the  "  Guar- 
dian "  and  "  Spectator"  to  the  landscape  gardening  of 
Kent,  before  the  Italian  heresy  was  again  revived.  As 
for  the  architect  of  the  modern  "formal"  garden,  the 
Dean  cannot  away  with  him.  "Nowhere,"  he  says 
severely,  "is  his  graceful  art  more  abundantly  dis- 
played than  in  our  own  country,  in  our  cathedrals  and 
churches,  our  colleges,  our  halls  and  habitations.  But 
beyond  the  precincts  to  which  I  have  referred  we  do  not 
require  his  service."  And  how  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield 
must  shudder  if  ever  he  read  the  instructions  for  laying 
out  a  garden  !  The  beds  must  be  laid  out,  we  are  told, 
"  in  graceful  curves,  without  points  or  angles  : 

'  For  Art's  unerring  rule  is  only  drawn 
From  Nature's  sacred  source,' 

and  Nature  ignores  straight  lines  ;  "  or  "  On  the  further 
side  of  this  walk  I  see  no  escape  from  the  objectionable 
straight  line,  but  the  beds  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
border  on  the  other  should  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
visitor,  and  divert  his  eye  from  this  sad  distress." 

Of  all  true  brother  or  sister  florists  the  Dean,  as  we 
should  expect,  has  a  hearty  appreciation,  from  Kent, 
whom  he  considers  the  father  of  landscape  gardening, 
to  Miss  Gertrude  Jekyll  and  her  charming  "  Wood  and. 
Garden. "  Of  our  own  appreciation  of  this  remarkable  book 
the  Dean  neatly  expresses  the  gist  when  he  says  that  it  is 
"  unique  in  its  alliance  of  the  practical  with  the  pictu- 
resque." He  indulges  in  a  friendly  tilt  at  his  old  friend, 
the  author  of  that  famous  book,  "  The  English  Flower 
Garden,"  to  which  he  pays  an  enthusiastic  tribute,  on 
the  question  whether  rose-beds  may  have  any  other 
plants  among  them  ;  and  here  the  Dean  has  much  the 
best  of  the  argument,  and  Mr.  Robinson  for  once  goes 
wholly  wrong.  If  any  sort  of  carpeting  be  needed, 
pegged-down  roses  and  nothing  else  can  be  tolerated. 

The  Dean,  as  he  has  still  retained  the  charm,  has 
also  not  renounced  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  In  the 
first  place  he  has  always  been  weak  on  the  vital  point 
for  every  useful  book  of  an  index.  There  is  a  meagre- 
little  attempt,  of  course,  but  to  make  the  book  a 
manual  for  recurring  use — which  it  surely  aims  at — 
it  should  have  been  ten  times  as  long.  Then  the  names 
of  flowers— especially,  oddly  enough,  of  Roses — are 
constantly  misprinted,  such  as  "  Marie  Beaumann," 
"  Madame  Wellermorz,"  "Madame  Isaac  Perriere  "  or 
"  Periere  "  (it  should  be  "  Pereire  "),  and  so  on.  And 
lastly  the  misquotations  both  in  Latin  and  English  are 
a  serious  intrusion  on  the  prerogative  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Dean  of  Canterbury.  We  find  "  caelum,  non 
animam  mutat;  "  "  quid  quasque  ferat  regio  et  qureque 
recusat,"  "  fields  fresh  and  pastures  new."  But  we 
hope — oh,  we  hope  ! — it  was  only  the  wicked  printer's 
devil  who  made  the  terrible  false  gender  of  "  pyrus- 
malus  floribundus"  (p.  120).  And  the  Dean  must  have 
forgotten  the  "  flagellum,"  the  limber  shoot  of  the 
Georgics,  when  he  confesses  himself  puzzled  about  the 
name  of  the  "  spiraea  canescens  flagellata  "  as  meaning 
"growing  grey  and  whipped"!  When  the  book 
reaches  another  edition,  which  it  is  sure  to  do,  it  should 
have  all  the  names  thoroughly  revised,  and  a  completely 
new  index  made. 

But  we  cannot  part  from  so  pleasant  a  companion  as 
the  Dean  with  even  this  very  moderate  amount  of  cen-  I 
sure.    It  would  be  hard  for  anyone  who  really  loves  a 
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rden  to  write  an  uninteresting  book  about  it,  but 
;an  Hole  could  not  possibly  write  on  anything- without 
ding  to  it  a  charm.  For  wide  knowledge  of  his 
bject,  infectious  good  humour,  a  large  stock  of  stories 
w  and  old,  and  a  strain  of  manly  religious  sentiment 
lich  never  suggests  the  goody-goody,  Dean  Hole  is 
,vays  the  most  winning  of  the  prophets  of  the  garden — 
long  as  it  is  not  formal. 


WYKEHAM'S  REGISTER. 

Hampshire  Record  Society.  Register  of  Bishop 
William  of  Wykeham."  Vol.  II.  Edited  by  T.  F. 
Kirby,  M.A.,  F.S.A.    London  :  Simpkin.  1899. 

VARIOUS  signs  have  lately  marked  the  canon-law 
and  the  practice  of  it  in  the  courts  "of  Christianity  " 

likely  to  engage  the  special  attention  of  English 
storical  students  in  the  next  twenty  years.  The  public 
large  will  probably  not  be  deeply  concerned  in  the 
;estigation.  The  contents  of  law-books,  nay,  their 
ry  external  shape  and  appearance,  are  apt  to  be 
pellent  to  the  layman,  and  we  cannot  say  that  Church 
v  is  any  exception  to  the  rule  ;  indeed  a  large  section 
it  is  open  to  the  further  objection  of  dealing  with 
bjects  as  unsavoury  as  the  worst  "  shop  "  of  a  medical 
100I.  The  student  however  will  go  to  that  branch  of 
search  in  which  new  conclusions  can  be  drawn, 
aerially  if  the  importance  of  the  conclusions  when 
ached  will  be  readily  recognised  by  the  architectonic 
itorian  whose  function  it  is  to  build  them  into  a  larger 
heme.  The  growth  of  our  knowledge  of  the  mediaeval 
mmon  law  and  of  the  interaction  between  it  and  the 
clesiastical  law  is  one  of  many  causes  contributing  to 
ike  a  demand  for  such  conclusions  at  the  present  time  ; 
d  the  fact  that  we  are  only  now  realising  that  the 
ws  necessary  to  an  English  canonist  are  not  all  to  be 
and  within  the  pages  of  Lyndwood  opens  a  new  and 
de  field  for  research.  While  however  the  laws  them- 
Ives  are  accessible  in  any  large  library,  the  practice 
_  the  courts  must  be  studied  in  records  the  MS. 
iginals  of  which  are  scattered  and  difficult  of  access, 
•om  this  point  of  view  the  volume  now  published  by 
e  Hampshire  Record  Society  is  of  greater  interest 
an  its  predecessor,  which  contained  the  ordinations 
id  presentations  to  benefices.  The  present  volume 
ntains  Wykeham's  general  diocesan  business,  and,  in 
separate  series,  royal  writs  and  his  returns  to  them. 
rithout  the  actual  proceedings  of  courts  the  effect  of 
ws  is  almost  always  an  unknown  quantity.  The  two 
jal  systems  of  the  Church  and  King  had  originally 
erlapped,  and  the  delimitation  of  their  boundaries  was 
matter  of  procedure  more  than  enactment.  In  the 
yal  courts  we  see  one  side  of  the  fence  ;  the  episcopal 
gisters  teach  us  something  of  the  other.  Unfortu- 
tely  that  something  is  not  a  great  deal.  If  we  have 
cretals  and  registers  to  correspond  to  statutes  and 
(tent-rolls  we  have  nothing  analogous  to  year-books, 
uch  therefore  must  still  remain  obscure.  Take  for 
stance  the  practical  effect  of  benefit  of  clergy  ; 
2  clerical  homicide  or  thief  is  claimed  from  the  king's 
Wrt    by    the   bishop    and    put    in    the  episcopal 

son  ;  what  becomes  of  him  ?  The  secular  records  do 
ft  say.    The  present  volume  tells  us  that  the  bishop 

points  a  commission  of  compurgation,  who  report  in 
Ime  cases  that  the  suspicion  is  grave,  and  refuse  to 
Rfaut  him  to  purgation  ;  in  other  and  more  numerous 
fees  they  report  that  no  accusers  appeared,  so  the 
; (cused  and  his  oath-helpers  make  oath  of  his  innocence 
yd  he  is  released.  Are  we  to  suppose  all  these  dropped 
",arges  to  be  false  ?  Or  were  there  means  to  cause  the 
Ucusers  to  refrain  from  appearing  ?    If  so,  they  were 

tra-judicial  means,  influence  of  confessors,  possibly 
3>ney  payments,  of  which  nothing  is  known.  We 
|ar  nothing  of  compurgation  where  accusers  were 
Bthcoming,  for  the  weighing  of  evidence  is  not  a 
tt>cess  for  which  the  court  appears  to  have  any 
Bchinery.  Yet  in  cases  of  legitimacy,  one  would  sup- 
Bse,  a  conflict  as  to  facts  must  often  have  arisen.  The 
'jUrns  to  writs,  however,  speak  only  of  searching 
i|:ords.  & 

|For  the  editing  of  the  documents  we  have  little 
n  praise.  The  abbreviation  of  their  repetitions 
W  verbiage  is  judicious,  the  print  good  and  read- 

i 
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able,  the  notes  few  and  generally  trustworthy.  We 
have  noted  but  few  misprints  or  misreadings  of 
the  text.  The  worst  is  on  p.  231,  where  the  South- 
wark  court  referred  to  is  that  of  the  Marshalsea 
(Marescalcie,  not  Marchie).  Mr.  Kirby  should  not  have 
been  led  away  by  a  mare's  nest  of  Ducange,  who  makes 
an  English  mark  equivalent  to  a  pound.  In  the  charter 
quoted  ecclesia  xx.  marc,  vel librarum  merely  means  some 
benefice  of  not  less  than  20  nor  more  than  30  marks. 
Lexicographers,  if  necessarily  drudges,  are  not  invari- 
ably harmless.  As  to  the  personal  history  of  the  bishop 
we  get  little  new  light,  though  Mr.  Kirby  is  able  to 
construct  an  itinerary.  The  few  entries  respecting  his 
colleges  chiefly  record  changes  in  the  wardens.  Some 
details  of  old  Winchester  topography  may  be  gleaned. 
Gower's  marriage  licence  is  a  solitary  scrap  of  bio- 
graphical interest.  The  style  of  the  bishop's  chancery 
is  less  flowery  than  most  similar  specimens.  It  con- 
trasts favourably  with  the  mixed  metaphors  of  a  papal 
document  inserted  on  p.  198,  wherein  the  "  vineyard  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  "  is  made  to  have  "  bowels  of  bitter- 
ness "  with  other  fully  described  incidents  of  a  severe 
indigestion,  in  consequence  of  the  acts  of  its  "  children  " 
(adherents  of  an  anti-pope)  who  "  with  viper-like  efforts, 
seeking  to  lacerate  its  womb  and  to  rend  the  holy 
seamless  coat,  are  laying  out  seed-beds  of  scandal  and 
schism." 


UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

"  European  History  :  "  an  Outline  of  its  Development. 
By  George  Burton  Adams.  London  :  Macmillan. 
1899. 

EVERY  cottage  in  Protestant  Germany  which  has 
any  books  at  all  contains  a  Bible  and  a  History 
of  the  World.  Probably  some  hundreds  of  Histories 
of  the  World  have  been  published  in  Germany  during 
the  present  century.  Who  shall  recount  them  ?  There 
is  the  philosophical  work  of  Ranke,  summing  up  the 
experience  of  a  lifetime  ;  the  vast  collection  of  Oncken, 
a  model  to  any  editor  who  would  produce  a  General 
History  written  by  different  hands  ;  the  monumental 
labours  of  Weber,  whose  fifteen  volumes  are  excellent 
reading,  while  the  contents  are  boiled  down  for  the 
idle  student  into  two  volumes  or  even  into  one  ;  the 
little  handbook  of  Priitz  and  many  others.  In  the 
result  there  is  scarcely  an  educated  German  who 
does  not  know  at  least  the  outline  of  the  course  of  the 
world's  annals  and  the  place  to  which  its  most  important 
crises  should  be  assigned.  "Boys  come  to  us,"  said 
Heinrich  von  Sybel,  "knowing  their  centuries."  A 
German  boy  leaving  school,  if  he  present  history  in  his 
leaving  examination,  has  to  pass  a  viva  voce  examina- 
tion in  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern  history  which 
would  puzzle  some  English  professors. 

We  have  little  to  show  against  this  wealth  of  appa- 
ratus. It  is  true  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
there  appeared  in  England  a  universal  history,  ancient 
and  modern,  in  forty-four  volumes,  which  is  an  honour 
to  the  epoch  which  produced  it.  It  is  said  to  have 
inspired  Gibbon  to  become  an  historian,  and  anyone 
who  reads  in  its  pages  the  annals  of  the  Lower  Empire 
will  see  that  he  owes  much  to  it.  Then  there  are 
the  six  volumes  of  Frazer  Tytler  published  by 
Murray  some  sixty  years  ago,  the  work  of  Leonard 
Schmidt,  which  deserved  more  success  than  it  obtained, 
Freeman's  "  General  Sketch  "  and  other  similar  produc- 
tions. Universal  History  cannot  be  said  to  have  taken 
root  in  this  country  or  to  have  attracted  the  enterprise 
of  publishers.  When  Mr.  Jowett  was  asked  what  he 
thought  of  establishing  a  Professor  of  Universal  History 
at  Oxford  he  replied  that  he  would  be  a  very  formidable 
personage.  English  boys  do;  not  study  the  history  of 
the  world  at  school.  They  are  content  with  what  is 
called  Greek  or  Roman  History  and  some  portion  of 
English  History.  They  certainly  do  not  know  their 
centuries. 

The  reason  for  this  neglect  is  not  far  to  seek.  Uni- 
versal history  cannot  be  written  unless  the  Jews  are 
relegated  to  their  proper  place  amongst  nations,  and 
the  Incarnation  is  regarded  as  an  event  rather  of  spiritual 
than  of  temporal  significance.  So  long  as  the  history 
of  the  chosen  nation  was  considered  as  alone  fit  to  be 
placed  alongside  of  the  history  of  Rome  and  Athens, 
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and  the  birth  of  Christ  was  regarded  as  the  event  to 
which  all  ancient  times  looked  forward  and  all  modern 
times  looked  back,  so  long  a  natural  history  of  the 
world  was  impossible.  It  is  the  Roman  Empire  into 
which  all  ancient  history  flows,  and  out  of  which  it 
proceeds.  Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  civilisation 
the  Jews  are  not  as  important  as  the  Babylonians,  the 
Assyrians  or  the  Egyptians.  A  scientific  Universal 
History  would  even  a  few  years  ago  have  offended 
against  prejudices  which  are  now,  happily,  in  the  course 
of  being  removed. 

There  are  signs  that  Universal  History  is  taking  its 
proper  place  in  education.  The  new  scheme  for  the 
Historical  Tripos  at  Cambridge  in  its  original  form 
proposed  a  compulsory  examination  in  the  History 
of  the  World.  There  are  signs  that  a  similar 
change  is  proceeding  in  schools  and  that  English  public 
opinion  is  coming  into  line  with  foreign  opinion  on 
this  subject.  But  English  publishers  are  still  wary. 
Not  long  ago  all  the  leading  publishers  in  London  were 
invited  to  publish  a  Universal  History  on  lines  of  their 
own  choosing  and  they  unanimously  declined,  so  little 
were  they  aware  of  the  trend  of  public  sentiment.  But 
the  movement  is  certain  to  grow  and  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  century  will  tell  a  different  tale. 

The  book  which  Professor  Adams  presents  to  us  is 
•essentially  American,  although  it  is  based  largely  on 
English  sources.  It  would  be  of  little  use  for  English 
schools,  and  would  not  supply  the  place  of  a  work 
written  by  an  English  scholar.  It  has  some  excellent 
merits.  It  is  admirably  manufactured  as  the  Americans 
say.  The  paper,  the  print,  the  binding,  the  general 
get-up  and  arrangement  of  the  production  are  worthy  of 
all  praise.  But  when  we  come  to  the  text  our  encomiums 
must  cease.  The  style  of  the  writing  is  what  a  school- 
boy would  call  "weird."  It  may  have  some  meaning 
to  Americans,  but  it  is  often  puzzling  to  ourselves. 
Also  the  narrative  consists  largely  of  statements  which 
we  wonder  should  be  made  at  all,  or  if  made  not 
expressed  differently.  Greek  art  is  quintessenced  into 
the  Venus  of  Milo,  the  Apollo  Belvidere  (sic)  and  the 
Dying  Gladiator,  which  are  classed  together  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  post-Alexandrian  period.  The 
professor's  ideas  about  the  Roman  comitia  are  among 
the  vaguest  and  the  most  erroneous.  The  narrative 
becomes  a  little  better  in  the  middle  ages,  and  disputed 
questions  between  England  and  America  are  treated 
with  fairness.  The  book  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
likely  to  satisfy  English  students,  but  it  represents  a 
type  which  English  publishers  would  do  well  to  imitate. 


THE   PORTUGUESE  IN  INDIA. 

"The  Rise  of  Portuguese  Power  in  India,  1497-1550." 
By  R.  S.  Whiteway.    London  :  Constable.  1899. 

A GLAMOUR  of  romance  has  always  coloured  the 
story  of  Portuguese  dominion  in  India  and  the 
Further  East.  It  goes  back  to  the  time  when  the  true 
history  in  its  full  detail  was  but  imperfectly  known. 
Materials  existed  in  much  abundance,  but  they  were 
scattered  and  buried  in  so  many  different  places  and 
shapes  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  any  one 
inquirer  to  disinter,  digest  and  reproduce  them  in  a 
single  continuous  narrative.  To  all  who  approached 
the  subject  the  broad  fact  presented  itself  that  a  small 
European  nation,  with  perhaps  a  million  of  people,  had 
by  a  century  of  persistent  enterprise  and  sacrifice 
found  the  ocean  route  to  India  and,  in  a  series  of 
wars  by  sea  and  land,  established  its  power  over  the 
whole  coast-line  from  Mozambique  to  the  Spice  Archi- 
pelago. The  narrative  abounds  in  episodes  of  the  most 
stirring  character,  often  told  at  first  hand  by  those 
directly  concerned  in  them.  Such  an  achievement  was 
itself  a  romance  of  the  first  order  for  which  a  parallel 
could  only  be  sought  in  the  conquests  of  Cortes  or 
Pizarro.  Within  comparatively  recent  times  however 
much  of  the  hidden  material  has  become  generally 
available.  Official  records  have  come  to  light  and 
various  monographs,  sketches  and  translations  have 
appeared  which  have  disclosed  the  whole  story  of  the 
Portuguese  adventurers  and  connected  it  with  the 
general  history  of  the  period,  and  particularly  with  the 
•course  of  events  in  the  interior  of  India  and  in  the 


Eastern  seas.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  had 
Sir  W.  Hunter's  contribution  to  the  subject  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  "  History  of  British  India."  A  portion 
of  the  period  he  covers  is  now  treated  with  more  detail 
by  Mr.  Whiteway  in  his  present  work  on  the  Rise  of 
the  Portuguese  Power  in  India,  1497-1550. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  as  the  history  more  fully 
expands  it  loses  in  romance  and  grandeur.  It  is  not 
merely  that  it  tells  how  great  opportunities  were  lost 
and  how  heroic  achievements  alternated  with  miserable 
failures  and  timid  retreats.  Such  incidents  may  be 
found  in  the  progress  of  all  conquests.  But  sordid 
motives,  wanton  cruelty,  arrogance,  treachery,  and 
even  cowardice  fill  spaces  which  the  imagination  had 
coloured  with  high  resolve  and  devoted  patriotism. 
Even  the  very  successes  of  the  Portuguese  arms  seem 
often  due  as  much  to  the  incredible  weakness  and  folly 
of  their  adversaries  as  to  the  skill  and  valour  of  their  j 
own  people.  Certain  events  and  men  stand  out  in 
heroic  proportions  and  fill  the  scene.  The  popular  ideas! 
of  the  Portuguese  empire-builders  have  naturally  taken 
colour  from  that  which  was  most  splendid  in  their 
annals. 

Mr.  Whiteway  has  brought  together  much  interesting 
material  and  drawn  vivid  pictures  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  invaders  lived  and  worked  while  they 
made  good  their  footing  by  force  or  intrigue.  There 
are  sketches  too  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the! 
Indian  races  and  the  contemporary  events  in  the  king- 
doms with  which  the  Portuguese  were  brought  in  con- 
tact.    All  this  makes  attractive  reading  and  gives) 
reality  to  the  picture  of  the  times.    But  as  a  history  o 
Portuguese  conquest  the  work  is  wanting  in  adherens 
to  the  chief  central  purpose  to  which  all  the  detachec 
events  are  ancillary.    It  is  true  that  a  settled  polic1 
was  lacking  to  the  Governors  and  Viceroys  who  sue 
ceeded  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  each  striving  t> 
make  the  most  of  his  short  tenure  of  office.  Sti! 
through  all  the  bad  or  good  administration  of  the  hall 
century  a  leading  motive  and  a  steady  developmerB 
might  be  traced.    We  miss  the  comprehensive  grasB 
of  events  which  should   keep  this  progress  alwayB 
present  as  the  central  and  unceasing  purpose  of  thl 
history  and  treat  each  incident  as  contributory  to  th  | 
dominant  object.    The  reader  is  apt  to  get  bewilderejl 
in  a  series  of  disconnected  adventures  and  retrospectivfl 
sketches  and  to  lose  the  orderly  sequence  of  events  ii] 
a  wealth  of  picturesque  detail. 


THE  PARSON  AND  THE  PARISH. 

"Steer's  Parish  Law."  6th  edition.  By  W.  I  J 
Macnamara.  London  :  Stevens  and  Sons  at  j 
Sweet  and  Maxwell.  1899. 

RECENT  legislation  has  done  a  good  deal  to  remo  i 
the  hand  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  from  tj:i 
direction  of  the  civil  affairs  of  those  areas  which,  in  theH 
origin  townships  or  manors,  have  with  the  growth  I 
English  institutions  acquired  the  ecclesiastical  title  ii 
parish.     But  the  change  in  parochial  government  h  J 
by  no  means  lessened  the  volume  of  law  affecting  1 1  j 
parishioners  :  and  the  question  of  the  proper  ecc  |  ' 
siastical  government  of  a  parish  has  been  of  late  mu  j 
before  the  public,  by  the  claims  of  aggrieved  parishione|  i 
to  control  the  services  of  the  parish  church,  and  t^  1 
attempts  recently  made  in  Parliament  to  apply  religio^ 
tests  of  church  membership  to  those  parishioners  w? 
wish  to  have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  churctn 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  questions  of  church  worslj) 
and  discipline  and  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  charitis 
the  times  are  moving  fast,  and  that  it  is  matter  lr  : 
serious  consideration  how  we  should  deal  with  sifi 
business  in  a  manner  compatible  with  the  contirj" 
ance   of  the   Anglican   establishment   and  with  e 
respective    functions    of    clergy    and    laity    in  12 
settlement   of  doctrine   and   ritual.     On   this   it  s 
enough  for  the  present   to  say  that  the   desire  !'f 
a  section  of  the  clergy  to  revert  to  primitive  us;e 
is  not  unlikely  to  be  met  by  the  laity  by  a  ckn 
to  move  on  beyond  the  Reformation  Settlement,  0 
insist  that  the  freehold  of  the  parson  in  his  benefice  e 
taken  away  and  that   his  not   always  well-tempe  d 
absolutism  in  church  matters  be  abolished  in  favour  ca 
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more  democratic  form  of  church  government  resembling 
that  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.    But  whatever  the  future 
may  have  in  store  for  the  Anglican  Church,  those  con- 
cerned in  the  present  law  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  parish 
will  find  in  Mr.  Macnamara's  new  edition  of  "Steer's 
Parish  Law"  a  very  valuable  guide  as  to  the  functions  and 
duties  of  parsons,  churchwardens,  clerks  and  vestries, 
and  a  summary  of  the  judicial  decisions  on  matters  of 
ritual.    The  book  also  deals  with  the  civil  government  of 
the  parish.   On  this  branch  of  the  subject  it  has  many 
competitors  ;  but  the  changes  and  adjustments  effected 
by,  or  consequent  upon,  the  Local  Government  Acts  have 
been  most  clearly  and  carefully  dovetailed  into  so  much 
of  the  earlier  law  as  has  survived  them.    A  book  with  a 
history  is  like  an  old  building  where  old  and  new 
materials  and  different  styles  are  found  welded  together. 
And  Mr.  Macnamara  has  not  so  far  yielded  to  the 
modern  passion  for  restoration  as  to  cut  out  or  rewrite 
the  more  archaic  passages  obviously  traceable  to  the 
original  workand  to  eighteenth-century  modes  of  making 
a  law  book.    In  fact  he  has  preserved  what  is  curious 
and  interesting  where  it  may  be  of  present  use,  and  has 
made  with  discretion  the  additions  necessary  to  com- 
plete his  edifice  for  modern  parochial  necessities. 


HISTORICAL  AND  OTHER  NOVELS. 

41  Rupert,  by  the  Grace  of  God  ."  By  Dora  Green- 
well  McChesney. '  London  :  Macmillan.  1899. 

"  Hugh  Gwyeth,  a  Roundhead  Cavalier."  By  Beulah 
Marie  Dix.    New  York  :  Macmillan.  1899. 

"Cromwell's  Own."  By  Arthur  Paterson.  London: 
Harper.  1899. 

TT  ISTORY  does  not  make  mention  of  any  plot  to  offer 
J-  -j-  KingCharles  I.'s  crown  to  Rupertof  theRhine,  but 
fiction  is  quite  at  liberty  to  suppose  one.  His  brother, 
the  Elector,  had  been  in  many  men's  minds  as  an  alter- 
native sovereign,  and  the  Palatine  family  was  popular 
among  all  parties  in  England  apart  from  Rupert's 
personal  attractions.  Admitting  the  possibility,  we 
have  here  a  story  which  is  very  plausible  down  to  the 
smallest  detail.  Miss  McChesney  has  studied  her 
history  to  some  purpose  and  has  accordingly  produced 
a  very  faithful  picture  of  the  Civil  Wars  and  their  lead- 
ing characters.  To  Rupert  she  does  ample  justice,  and 
the  indignation  of  that  loyal  cavalier  on  discovering  the 
plot,  which  was  afoot  on  his  behalf,  is  very  well 
depicted.  There  are  a  number  of  thrilling  scenes  and 
we  breathe  a  healthy  atmosphere  of  courage  and  honour 
throughout.  The  book  is  doubtless  handicapped  by 
"being  one  of  a  very  numerous  class,  but  even  so  it 
reaches  a  high  level  of  sensational  fiction. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  woman  can  depict  the  glamour 
of  warfare  with  vivid  realism  or  that  an  American  can 
write  English  without  a  trace  of  exotic  accent,  and  Miss 
Dix  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  accomplished  each 
of  these  wonders.    We  confess  we  opened  her  volume 
with  some  misgivings,   deeming   the   period    of  the 
Rebellion  already  exhausted  as  a  setting  for  romance, 
but  our  interest  was  soon  aroused  and  we  found  it 
difficult  to  tear  ourselves  away  from  the  fascinating 
narrative.    Even  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  does  not  inspire 
more  joyfully  the  exhilaration  of  battle,  with  all  the 
"  swannings,  marches,  and  thick  hubbubs  of  souldiers," 
or  maintain  more  uniformly  the  excitement  of  a  reader. 
The  hero  has  been  brought  up  in  a  Puritan  household 
and  has  reached  his  sixteenth  year  when  the  Royal 
Standard  is  raised  at  Nottingham.    He  then  learns  for 
the  first  time  that  his  father  is  alive  and  serving  with 
the  royal  army.      Of  course   he   sets  off  at  once, 
but  his  reception  is  not  encouraging,  and  he  has  many 
adventures  before  he  can  enter  the  good  graces  of  his 
parent.    The  usual  drawback  of  a  Cavalier  hero  is  that 
he  cannot  "  live  happily  ever  after"  without  the  bathos 
of  accepting  the  Commonwealth  or  a  long-drawn  agony 
while  awaiting  the  Restoration.    Miss"  Dix  skilfully 
avoids  this  dilemma  by  presenting  a  mere  episode  in  the 
war  and  leaving  her  narrative  at  an  agreeable  moment, 
she  is  at  great  pains  to  be  impartial,  and  often  colours 
the  excesses  of  the  royal  army  too  richly,  but  will  hurt 
the  susceptibilities  of  no  partisan  of  either  side.  She 
has  exquisite  subtlety  in  her  construction,  a  delicate 


reticence  in  her  selection  of  incidents,  and  unusual 
power  as  well  as  consistency  in  her  creation  of  live 
characters.  We  shall  be  vastly  surprised  if  she  does 
not  carve  for  herself  a  prominent  place  in  the  ranks  of 
romance. 

Another  novelist's  excursion  into  the  well-trodden 
playground  of  the  Great  Rebellion  promises  as  much 
novelty  and  exhilaration  as  a  Cook's  tour  to  the 
Rhine  or  the  Rigi.  Mr.  Paterson's  long-drawn 
agony  of  the  loves  and  jealousies  of  Puritan 
youth  is  superlatively  tedious,  and  his  notions  of 
archaic  speech  seem  limited  to  various  unnecessary 
liberties  with  modern  grammar.  Seventeenth-century 
gentlemen  did  not  habitually  use  "  be  "  instead  of  "  is  " 
or  apply  "  thou  "  to  a  verb  in  the  plural.  "  The  deeds 
thou  both  hast  done,"  "our  terms  hath  been  refused," 
"  this  man  be  not  only  dyed  with  deepest  malignancy 
but  is  a  Papist  and  a  notorious  spy,"  are  fair  specimens 
of  Mr.  Paterson's  mediaevalism.  And  there  is  a  frequent 
reference  to  "  cognac,"  whereas  "  aqua  vitas  "  had  been 
more  plausible.  The  book  is  a  vehement  glorification 
of  Cromwell,  but  his  hatred  of  broken  words  which  has 
been  insisted  upon  throughout  is  left  in  a  somewhat  equi- 
vocal light  at  the  finish.  His  action  there  might  be  and 
is  defended,  but  the  need  of  a  defence  does  not  harmonise 
with  the  previous  picture.  Consistency  indeed  is  not 
Mr.  Paterson's  forte.  There  is  a  persistent  struggle 
between  his  knowledge  of  his  period  and  his  desire  to 
idealise  his  heroes. 

"  Ma  Mere."    By  Vicomte  Jean  De  Luz.    London  : 
Smith,  Elder.  1899. 

If  it  were  not  for  its  preface  we  should  simply  say 
that  "Ma  Mere"  is  interesting  as  a  delineation  of 
French  life  under  the  Second  Empire.    Its  title  would 
have  admirably  denoted  what  a  great  part  of  the  book 
is  concerned  with — the  way  in  which   Frenchmen  are 
mother- ridden  from  their  cradles  to  their  graves  ;  and 
we  certainly  should  have  found  nothing  surprising  in 
the  story  of  the  French  girl  who  marries  a  practically 
unknown  man  and  afterwards  finds  a  lover  other  than 
her  husband  :  except,  perhaps,  that  the  lady  observes 
her  marriage  obligations  with  admirable  correctness 
until  a  Prussian  bayonet  cuts  the  Gordian  knot  ;  and 
is  even  proof  against  the  amorousness  of  the  Emperor 
himself.   We  expect  something  more  than  this  however 
when  we  are  told  that  the  tale  founded  on  facts  was 
commenced  some  years  ago  but  was  laid  aside  for 
weighty  reasons.    This  we  could  understand  if  the 
reference  is  to  private  families  which  might  be  recog- 
nised, but  we  find  nothing  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  the  gravity  of  the  announcement  that  good  alone 
must  result  in  shadowing  forth  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  flood  of  disasters  which  swept  over  a  nation  so 
blind  in  spite  of  its  enlightenments,  so  reckless  in  its 
lightheartedness,  so  irresolute  in  its  self-confidence,  so 
helpless  in  its  discord.  The  "  source  "  suggested  appears 
to  be  that  a  thoroughly  bad-hearted  young  French- 
woman is  bribed  by  Jews  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  obtain  information  from  French  officers.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  show  that  treachery  of  this  kind  helped 
to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  France,  and  the  statement 
that  "  we  cannot  fail  to  trace  amidst  existing  internal 
complications  the  malign  results  of  external  influences," 
is  probably  nothing  more  than  the  irresponsible  utter- 
ance of  a  Frenchman  who,  like  so  many  of  recent  years, 
fails  to  perceive  the  true  relation  of  things. 

"The  Lunatic  at  Large."     By  I.  Storer  Clouston. 
London  :  Blackwood.  1899. 

This  book  belongs  to  the  order  colloquially  known  as 
"  railway  novels."  Its  moral  is  irreproachable,  its 
adventures  are  impossible,  its  wit  is  forced,  and  through- 
out its  pages  there  runs  a  splendid  disregard  of  the 
customs  and  even  of  the  manners  of  the  "  milieu  "  in 
which  the  hero  has  been  placed.  We  should  be  inclined 
to  question  the  fact  of  "  invitations  to  the  balls  at 
Clankwood  (lunatic  asylum  !)  being  in  great  demand 
throughout  the  county."  As  a  point  of  humour  we  are 
told  that  "he  (the  lunatic)  had  a  diverting  habit  of 
modifying  the  time,  and  even  the  tune  of  the  hymns  on 
Sunday,  and  he  confessed  to  having  kissed  all  the 
nurses  and  housemaids  except  three."  When  the 
lunatic  escapes  from  the  asylum  he  mixes  in  ordinary 
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English  society,  the  author's  conception  of  whose 
behaviour  is,  on  the  whole,  incorrect.  What  English 
countess  would  seriously  tell  her  daughter  that  in 
Germany  "  noblemen  are  still  constantly  used  "  ? 
Imagine  the  said  daughter  wearing  "diamonds  in  her 
necklace  "  at  table  d'hote  at  a  seaside  hotel  !  In  what 
English  country  house  would  the  men  go  straight  from 
the  dining-room  to  play  billiards  before  joining  the 
ladies  ?  The  lunatic's  adventures  are  not  original 
enough  to  atone  in  any  degree  for  the  vulgarity  and 
the  careless  writing,  which  are  the  chief  features  in  this 
novel,  not  even  clever  of  its  kind. 

"Virtue's  Tragedy."  By  Eff  Kaye.  London:  Mac- 
queen.  1899. 
"  Virtue's  Tragedy  "  is  a  good  modern  novel  in  which 
a  difficult  topic  is  handled  with  subtlety  and  refinement. 
Its  chief  fault  indeed  lies  in  over  refinement  and  in  a 
subtlety  of  dialogue  that  at  times  lands  the  author  in 
obscurity.  The  hero  is  one  of  those  characters  with 
whom  some  novelists  seem  needlessly  to  burden  them- 
selves. He  might  have  served  his  turn  without  having 
been  "  called  the  Pitt  of  his  age"  in  his  younger  days, 
and  the  issues  raised  by  his  story  did  not  necessarily 
require  an  atmosphere  of  law-lords,  Cabinet  Ministers, 
minor  politicians,  and  titled  ladies  for  their  due  discus- 
sion. This  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  plot  is  laid  in  unsuitable  surroundings,  but 
rather  that  the  characters  and  circumstances  selected 
by  the  author  are  calculated  to  severely  test  his,  or  her, 
powers.  Of  the  plot  no  more  need  be  said  than  that 
Robert  Ascham,  divorced  and  re-married,  meets  his  first 
wife  when  staying  at  a  country  house,  and  that  his 
second  wife,  a  lady  not  wholly  unconnected  with  his 
first  divorce,  arrives  unexpectedly  to  find  them  ap- 
parently on  the  best  of  terms.  The  theme  is  one  of 
which  the  writer  does  not  make  the  most.  The  pecca- 
dillo of  Lord  Pachesham  though  helping  to  exemplify 
one  of  Virtue's  Tragedies,  together  with  much  that  is 
said  and  done  by  other  persons,  does  not  greatly  con- 
tribute to  the  interest  of  the  book. 

"  Defender    of   the    Faith."      By    Frank  Mathew. 
London  :  Lane.  1899. 

We  cannot  approve  of  Mr.  Mathew's  method  of 
jumbling  up  history  and  romance.  While  he  is  very 
particular  to  tell  us  that  many  of  his  conversations  are 
taken  directly  from  historical  documents,  his  admissions 
that  "few  of  the  scenes  are  historical,"  and  that  the 
chief  personages  were  not  present  at  the  most  essential 
crises,  weaken  the  general  effect  in  a  way  which  more 
careful  art  would  have  avoided.  The  story  drags 
somewhat,  but  there  are  some  vigorous  episodes  and 
the  character  of  Henry  VIII.  is  well  and  luridly  brought 
out.  But  for  a  note  of  exaggeration,  even  his  best 
admirers  would  needs  be  convinced  of  the  monster's 
infamy,  yet  at  the  same  time  his  bluffness  and  sense  of 
grim  humour  command  an  unwilling  indulgence. 

"Love  the  Player."  By  Helen  V.  Savile.  London: 
Swan  Sonnenschein.  1899. 
In  the  handling  of  the  well-worn  theme  of  woman's 
frailty  and  man's  vengeance  the  author  of  this  story 
shows  little  originality  or  novelty.  Janet  Deane  is 
haunted  with  quite  unnecessary  persistency  by  the 
shadow  of  a  past  with  which  she  is  only  indirectly 
connected,  and  she  is  not  the  only  character  who  is 
consumed  by  unreasonable  and  superfluous  apprehen- 
sions. The  author  seems  to  have  a  distorted  view  of 
the  perspective  of  life  :  but  those  who  like  melo- 
dramatic sentiment  and  exaggerated  phraseology  will 
find  some  attraction  in  "  Love  the  Player." 

"  Francois  the  Valet,"  by  G.  W.  Appleton  (Pearson), 
does  not  work  out  badly,  having  an  ingenious  plot  in- 
volving a  good  many  detectives,  amateur  and  other, 
and  some  stolen  diamonds.  Coincidence  has  to  be  a 
little  strained  before  the  hero  can  be  thoroughly  com- 
promised ;  but  what  would  most  detective  stories  be 
without  coincidence  ?  There  is  more  than  a  touch  of 
the  genial  vulgarity  which  we  noted  in  "The  Co- 
Respondent, "  four  years  ago  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
"  Frangois  the  Valet  "  is  an  improvement  on  that  artless 
work. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  Underground  Railroad  from  Slavery  to  Freedom."  By- 
Wilbur  H.  Siebert.    London  :  Macmillan.  1899. 

Professor  Siebert  has  made  free  use  of  all  that  has  hitherto 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  fugitive  slaves  in  the 
United  States.  To  this  store  of  information  he  has  added  a 
multitude  of  small  and  somewhat  unimportant  details  which  he 
himself  has  laboriously  collected.  It  is  possible  to  understand 
the  enthusiasm  which  has  prompted  all  this  solid  labour,  but 
that  does  not  help  us  to  read  the  book  with  more  pleasure. 
For  it  is,  to  say  the  truth,  an  exceedingly  dull  narrative  ;  and 
the  author's  profound  belief  in  conscientious  detail  is  all  the 
more  dispiriting  because  the  subject  is  essentially  romantic 
All  the  romance  of  the  fleeing  slave,  however,  is  swamped  by  a 
minute  record  of  the  various  "  railroad"  routes  and  the  various 
helpers  along  these  routes.  Very  soon  do  we  begin  to  learn  that 
Professor  Siebert  has  a  railroad  type  of  mind  ;  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  map  of  the  "  Underground  Railroad"  which  he 
has  constructed.  The  man  who  invented  that  name  for  the 
secret  and  precarious  method  of  assisting  the  fugitive  slave  in 
his  flight  through  the  Northern  States  to  Canada  had  a  happy 
sense  of  the  picturesque  in  language  and  struck  out  an  effective 
phrase.  Set  down  in  the  form  of  rigid  red  lines  upon  a  map  the 
phrase  becomes  not  only  fatuous  but  misleading  ;  for  if  the 
lines  of  travel  for  the  fugitive  had  been  as  constant  and  definite  as 
this  map  suggests,  his  chances  of  eluding  his  pursuers  would 
have  been  very  small.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  only  after  the 
passing  of  the  severe  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  1850  that  any 
definitely  organised  effort  was  made  to  assist  the  slave  fleeing 
northwards,  and  even  the  character  of  the  assistance,  as  well 
as  the  routes  along  which  the  fugitives  were  sent,  had  to  be 
improvised  day  by  day.  There  is  another  point  in  which  this 
map  is  apt  to  mislead.  Looking  at  its  thick  network  of  red 
lines  the  suggestion  presents  itself  that  the  feeling  against  the 
Slave  Law  in  the  Northern  States  and  the  effective  help  given 
to  the  slaves  was  very  widespread.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  However  well  it  may  suit  the  North  to  pose  as 
abolitionists  now,  they  were  not  abolitionists  before  the  Civil 
War.  It  may  be  true  that  Professor  Siebert  has  discovered  no 
fewer  than  three  thousand  people  who  claim  to  have  been 
helpers  in  the  "  Underground  Railway,"  but  even  were  we  to 
admit  their  claim,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  accept  them  all  as 
convinced  abolitionists  like  Garrison  or  John  Brown.  They 
may  have  assisted  in  a  casual  way  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
feeling  against  all  abolitionists  was  very  general  in  the  North 
and  they  were  made  to  suffer  both  by  legal  penalty  and  social 
ostracism.  And  when  the  change  came  it  was  effected,  like  so 
many  other  changes  in  the  States,  not  by  reasoned  conviction, 
but  by  an  avalanche  of  sentiment.  The  publication  of  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin "  did  more  than  anything  else  to  change  the 
attitude  of  the  North  towards  slavery.  Without  being  altogether 
rigidly  accurate  it  was  effective,  because  it  was  sentimental  and 
picturesque  ;  and  it  is  just  because  this  volume  of  Professor 
Siebert's  is  so  uninterestingly  accurate  that  it  will  effect 
nothing. 

"  The  Law  as  it   affects  Cyclists."     By  Dalzell  Chalmers. 

London  :  Butterworth  and  Co.  1899. 
"  Every  Cyclist's  Manual."    By  Archer  M.  White.    London  : 

Knight  and  Co.  1899. 

The  spread  of  cycle  mania  has  induced  its  victims  to  experi- 
ment on  the  law  in  many  ways  and  places  with  curious  results. 
A  cycle  has  become  a  necessary  for  an  impecunious  infant,  a 
carriage  on  the  highways,  but  not  yet  personal  luggage  on  a 
railway  ;  and  its  reception  at  a  common  inn  is  precarious 
if  the  skirt  of  its  owner  is  divided.  But  the  cyclist  has  the 
comfort  that  outside  London  he  cannot  be  arrested  summarily 
for  riding  without  a  light  and  that  night  for  him  is  still  regulated 
by  nature  and  not  as  for  a  burglar  by  Greenwich  mean  time. 
There  is  however  so  much  in  the  way  of  legal  possibility  in  an 
afternoon  performance  on  a  bike  that  the  progress  of  cycling 
has  been  closely  pursued  by  the  industrious  barrister  who  has 
specialised  on  the  risks  and  temptations  of  the  wheelman.  And 
it  certainly  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  lawyer  if  the  riders  are 
not  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  privileges  and  liabilities  atten- 
dant on  the  revolutionary  mode  of  motion  which  they  affect. 
Both  the  books  noted  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  portable 
enough  for  the  pocket  of  the  machine  or  its  owner.  Mr.  Archer 
White  gives  us  a  recast  of  articles  in  the  11  Cycling  Tourists'  Club 
Gazette  "  which  deals  fully  with  the  rules  of  the  road  and  the  inn, 
and  with  accidents.  He  allots  perhaps  too  much  space  to  the 
means  of  indicting  highway  authorities  for  their  misdeeds  ;  and 
the  reader  will  be  inclined  to  carry  his  machine  over  the 
foundrous  places  and  pass  on  swearing  rather  than  stay  to 
prosecute.  Mr.  Chalmers  in  smaller  compass  gives  much  the 
same  information  in  less  popular  form,  but  with  many  very  useful 
hints  as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken  immediately  after  an 
accident  to  obtain  the  necessary  evidence  and  fix  the  blame  on 
the  right  person.  And  he  has  added  some  notes  about  Conti- 
nental regulations  for  cyclists  in  which  he  says  as  to  France, 
"  It  is  inadvisable  to  live  011  credit  in  France  in  cases  where  it 
is  at  all  uncertain  that  the  money  expended  will  be  ultimately 
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obtained,  as  the  French  law  is  extremely  sweeping  in  cases  of 
this  kind,"  and  of  Germany,  "it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  take 
sketches 'or  photographs  of  fortified  places." 

"  Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps."  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  London  and  Bombay  :  Longmans.  1899. 
Mrs.  Tyndall  has  done  a  service  to  literature  in  editing  a 
reprint  of  her  husband's  well-known  book  "  Hours  of  Exercise 
in  the  Alps."  The  book  has  been  out  of  print  in  England  since 
1873  and  is  now  a  very  rare  find  for  an  Alpine  library  ;  while 
therefore  we  commiserate  those  collectors  who  are  lucky 
enough  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  1873  edition,  or  even  of  the 
earlier  edition  of  187 1,  we  think  that  the  book  was  well  worthy 
of  reaching  the  wider  public  which  has  been  drawn  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  High  Alps  since  Professor  Tyndall  wrote. 
Professor  TyndalPs  enthusiasm  must  have  been  a  mystery 
to  the  critics  of  that  day,  who  seem  to  have  regarded 
mountaineering  as  a  form  of  incipient  lunacy.  But  things  have 
changed  and  now  we  recognise  it  as  the  rational  recreation  of  a 
hard-worked  man.  Even  if  we  do  not  share  its  enthusiasms 
we  understand  its  attractions.  Nowhere  are  they  more 
eloquently  set  forth  than  in  the  pages  of  the  early  volumes 
by  the  pioneers  of  the  movement.  Professor  Tyndall  was 
drawn  to  the  Alps  by  a  double  fascination  :  first  as  a  scientific 
observer  who  found  an  opportunity  to  study  some  of  the 
moulding  forces  of  the  globe,  and  ;  second  by  a  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  nature.  This  particular  volume  is  now  almost  of 
historic  interest  :  for  it  contains  the  story  of  the  earlier  attacks 
on  the  Matterhorn  and  of  some  of  the  accidents  which  befel 
the  earlier  pioneers.  Mr.  Gossett's  story  of  the  death  of  Bennen 
must  always  remain  a  tale  of  enthralling  interest,  and  Mr. 
Tyndall's  climbs  on  the  Weisshorn,  the  Jungfrau,  and  the  Old 
Weisshorn  are  now  part  of  the  classical  literature  of  Alpine 
climbing.  Mrs.  Tyndall  has  added  an  index  and  made  some 
slight  alterations  in  the  text,  all  of  them  suggested  by  Professor 
Tyndall  himself. 

"Handbook  on  the  Marriage  Act,  1898."  By  M.  Roberts-Jones. 
Cardiff :  Evan  Rees  and  Co.  1899. 
This  is  a  very  curious  little  book.  Not  content  with  explaining 
to  his  Welsh  Baptist  and  other  Nonconformist  friends  the  pro- 
visions of  their  matrimonial  Magna  Carta  of  last  year,  Mr. 
Roberts-Jones  includes  an  amusing  medley  of  other  information 
more  or  less  remotely  connected  with  matrimony ;  as  for 
example  the  Burials  Act,  1880,  the  Vaccination  Act,  1898,  the 
Mortmain  Act,  1891,  and  a  little  miscellaneous  matter  on  wills 
and  legacies.  If  he  had  not  already  written  a  handbook  on  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  he  might  have  included  that 
too.  But  not  even  yet  have  we  mentioned  everything  adapted 
to  the  Welsh  taste  to  be  found  in  these  seventy-seven  pages. 
There  are  also  full  forms  of  marriage  and  burial  services  in 
English  and  Welsh  for  the  use  of  Ministers,  composed  by 
Principal  Edwards  of  the  Baptist  College,  Cardiff;  and  the 
"  Authorised  persons "  who  in  the  twelve  thousand  chapels  of 
England  and  Wales  can  now  celebrate  marriages  without  the 
presence  of  the  Registrar  ought  to  be  happy  with  the  informa- 
tion supplied  them.  However  as  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
they  are  not  ;  but  the  author  advises  them  as  a  matter  of 
principle  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Act  and  endeavour  to 
amend  its  defects  after  some  practical  experience  of  its  working. 
Such  counsel,  like  the  book,  is  not  to  be  criticised.  Both  are 
good  enough — in  their  way. 

"  The   Catholic   Brief  against   Sir  William   Harcourt  and 

Others."  By  R.  W.  Burnie.  London.  1899. 
.  Mr.  Burnie  professes  to  write  as  a  "  mere  lawyer,"  but  he 
akes  no  pains  to  conceal  his  personal  convictions,  which  are 
hose  of  an  "  extreme  "  Ritualist.  He  adopts  the  interpreta- 
ion  of  the  "Ornaments  Rubric"  which,  taking  a  rigidly  literal 
new  of  the  "  second  year  of  King  Edward  VI.,"  makes  it  cover 
•ill  the  mediaeval  Ornaments  with  a  few  trivial  exceptions. 
The  argument  assumes  that  wherever  the  Ornament  is  retained, 
^here  is  implicitly  retained  the  ceremony  or  rite  with  which  it 
.  vas  connected.  The  Prayer-book  thus,  necessarily,  is  regarded 
3.s  a  very  imperfect  guide,  covering  but  little  of  the  ground  and 
vlways  needing  the  commentary  of  the  older  system.  Mr. 
■5urnie  writes  with  great  positiveness  :  he  leaves  no  middle 
.round  between  the  extravagant  positions  which  he  main- 
tains and  mere  lawlessness.  There  is  much  useful  information 
Pp  this  little  volume,  but  a  total  lack  of  proportion.  Mr.  Burnie 
f  /rites  as  if  the  Reformation  were  une  quantite  negligeable  in 
^ngland  :  he  takes  no  account  of  the  searching  and  drastic 
1  hanges  involved  in  the  long  process  of  doctrinal,  ecclesiastical, 
Ppd  ceremonial  development  which  culminated  in  the  Caroline 
jAct  of  Uniformity.  But  history  is  not  thus  to  be  made  a 
^abula  rasa  in  deference  to  an  ecclesiastical  theory  which  is 
1  ontradicted  by  the  whole  tenour  and  aspect  of  the  post- 
,  reformation  Church. 

i  La  Pacification  de  l'Europe  et  Nicolas  II."  Par  Nicolas 
b  Notovitch.  Paris :  Paul  Ollendorff.  1899. 
I  It  is  a  superfluous  task  to  review  predictions  which  have  been 
!  lready  falsified  by  the  event.  Consequently  we  relinquish  the 
nahgn pleasure  we  might  have  had  in  exposing  the  fallacies 
:"itn  which  M.  Notovitch  has  endeavoured  to  assuage  his  hatred 


of  England,  who  in  his  view  alone  stands  in  the  way  of  universal 
peace.  "England,"  we  are  told,  "can  only  continue  to  enjoy 
her  gains  by  remaining  armed  to  the  teeth."  "  England  with 
her  fleets  oppresses  the  entire  world."  M.  Notovitch  finds  fault 
with  the  proposal  of  Count  Muravieff  that  submarine  boats 
should  be  a  forbidden  weapon,  because  they  would  enable  the 
French  to  destroy  hundreds  of  English  sailors  at  one  blow. 
Such  is  the  judicial  spirit  in  which  M.  Notovitch  approaches 
the  delicate  questions  raised  by  the  Tsar's  rescript  !  We  fear 
he  found  Colonel  von  Schwarzfioff's  speech  sadly  brutal,  but  he 
may  gather  therefrom  that  England  does  not  stand  alone  in  her 
opposition  to  the  benevolent  designs  of  his  august  master. 

Examination  of  the  "Bureau  de  1'Assistance  Publique"  of 
Paris  shows  a  terrible  want  of  organisation  and  a  terrible 
amount  of  waste.  Its  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  cope  with  the 
demands  of  the  sick  and  poor  ;  it  is  perpetually  victimised  by 
crafty  rogues,  and  even  by  the  tolerably  well-to-do  petit  com- 
mercant.  After  suggesting  some  practical  reforms,  M.  Andre 
Lefevre  (who  treats  this  interesting  subject  in  the  "  Revue  de 
Paris ,:  of  1  July)  says  a  good  word  for  the  employes,  poorly 
paid,  and  the  director,  who  only  gets  15,000  francs  a  year.  He 
might,  however,  have  condemned  the  difficulties  and  delays 
that  the  needy  have  to  put  up  with  :  delays  always  dangerous, 
and  often  the  cause  of  death.  So  humiliating  and  complicated 
a  task  is  it  to  obtain  support  from  the  "Assistance  Publique" 
that  many  poor  folk  prefer  to  lay  their  case  before  the  parish 
priest,  who  always  receives  them  kindly,  and  rarely  refuses  his 
help.  To  discourage  this,  the  "  Assistance  Publique  "  (whose 
chiefs  fear,  and  try  to  suppress,  the  power  of  the  priest)  should 
be  more  prompt  and  more  indulgent  in  giving  relief. 

The  Royal  University  of  Ireland  sends  us  the  1899  Supple- 
ment to  its  University  Calendar.  As  the  volume  is  entirely 
composed  of  examination  papers  it  hardly  lends  itself  to  review, 
but  a  glance  through  the  papers  suggests  two  reflections  :  first 
that  in  most  subjects  the  form  of  the  questions  and  the 
standard  required  seem  almost  identical  with  that  of  corre- 
sponding examinations  in  England,  and  second  that  the  mark- 
ing in  an  Irish  examination  must  be  a  rather  ticklish  matter 
when  as  many  as  five  professors  representing  possibly  five 
different  schools  of  thought  are  concerned  in  examining  mixed 
samples  of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  Unionists  and  Nationalists 
on  burning  questions  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Modern  Histoiy. 

"  Stories  of  the  Streets  of  London"  (London  :  Chapman  and 
Hall),  by  H.  Barton  Baker,  is  an  entertaining  rechauffe 
of  more  or  less  well-known  facts  and  legends  about  the 
metropolis.  Mr.  Baker  is  an  industrious  compiler. — What  Mr. 
Baker  does  for  London,  Mrs.  Katharine  F.  Lockie  in  some 
measure  does  for  " the  queen  of  the  North"  in  "Picturesque 
Edinburgh  "  (Edinburgh  and  London  :  John  Lockie). — Ernest 
Renan's  "Caliban"  (New  York:  The  Shakespeare  Press; 
London  :  Kegan  Paul),  "  a  philosophical  drama  continuing 
'The  Tempest'  of  William  Shakespeare,"  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Eleanor  Grant  Vickery.  It  is  a  fascinating 
adaptation  of  the  principal  characters  of  "The  Tempest"  to 
the  ideas  of  our  own  times. — "  John  Milton  :  a  Short  Study  of 
his  Life  and  Works,"  by  William  P.  Trent  (New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Co.),  will,  it  is  hoped,  do  something  to  arrest  the 
misunderstanding  and  neglect  of  one  who  is  more  talked  of 
nowadays  than  read.  The  little  volume  is  admirably  written. 
— "  Realism  :  a  Paradox."  by  David  Martineau  Haylings 
(London  :  Fisher  Unwin),  may  be  described  as  a  brief  study  of 
Ibsenism,  and  the  least  pleasing  side  of  modern  art. — "  Idylls 
of  the  Sea,  and  other  Marine  Sketches,"  by  Frank  T.  Bullen, 
F.R.G.S.  (London  :  Grant  Richards),  is  a  collection  of  short 
papers  by  the  author  of  the  "  Cruise  of  the  '  Cachalot,'  "  written 
for  periodical  publication  by  a  master-hand  and  well  meriting 
reissue  in  their  present  form. 


THE  JULY  REVIEWS. 

IMPERIALISM  continues  to  afford  the  reviews  their 
most  fertile  theme.  The  Imperial  idea  has  seized  the 
mind  even  of  some  staunch  Radicals,  and  there  is  a  wide 
field  open  to  the  organ  of  the  British  Empire  League  which 
starts  this  month  under  the  title  of  the  "  British  Empire 
Review."  It  is  significant  that  Imperial  Federation  is  one  of 
the  rallying  points  recommended  to  a  party  in  search  of  a 
programme  by  "  K."  in  the  "  Fortnightly."  In  the  same  pages 
a  writer  who  describes  Lord  Rosebery  as  "  a  Palmerston — with 
nerves"  declares  that  "democracy  is  extremely  indifferent  to 
everything  in  politics,  except  the  flattering  magnificence  of  the 
Imperial  idea."  Lord  Rosebery  has  at  any  rate  done  all  in  his 
power  to  show  the  Radicals  the  folly  of  their  anti-Imperial 
ways.  The  Imperialism  which  their  mint  turns  out  is 
however  still  charged  with  too  large  an  element  of  Little  Eng- 
lander  alloy.  Thus  it  does  not  ring  true  on  the  South 
African  question.  In  the  Transvaal  we  are  face  to  face  with  a 
problem  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  a  stern 
insistence  on  the  undoubted  rights  of  the  paramount  power.  The 
quintessence  of  ultra-Radical  wisdom  on  the  subject  is  supplied 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  in  the  "  Contemporary."  Mr.  Paul  says 
that  President  Kruger  is  the  only  true  Conservative,  and  that 
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his  policy  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  what  Conservatism 
means     As  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  which,  according  to  Mr 
Paul   Radicals  have  been  fighting  all  their  lives,  it  should 
follow  that  the  Radicals  cannot  support  Krugerism.    But  then- 
love  for  liberty  in  the  Transvaal  is  of  the  platonic  order.  Be- 
tween Mr.  Paul  and  Sir  Sidney  Shippard,  who  asks  in  the 
"Nineteenth  Century"  Are  we  to  lose  South  Africa?  there 
is    the    abysmal    difference    of    personal   knowledge  and 
academic    assertion.     The    late   Administrator    of  British 
Bechuanaland  endorses  the  position  taken  up  by  Sir  Alfred 
Milner     South  Africa  can  enjoy  no  peace  whilst  the  Uitlanders 
are  treated  as  pariahs  by  the  Boer  oligarchy.    If  we  fail  to 
secure  justice  and  reasonable  government  for  the  Uitlander, 
Sir  Sidney  Shippard  foreshadows  the  loss  of  our  South  African 
colonies  as  inevitable.    On  the  other  hand,  when  once  the 
Transvaal  has  been  made  to  realise  its  proper  place,  there  will, 
as  "  Diplomaticus "  points  out  in  the  "  Fortnightly,"  be  some 
chance  of  the  creation  of  a  Dominion  of  South  Africa  which 
would  render  Uitlander  troubles  in  the  future  practically  im- 
possible.   The  "  Looker-on  "  in  "  Blackwood  "  urges  that  the 
pyramid  which  now  rests  on  its  apex  in  the  Transvaal  should 
be  eased  down  gently  ;  he  objects  to  extravagance  of  language, 
especially  in  State  documents,  but  he  seems  rather  to  forget  that 
the  difficulty  is  one  of  long  standing.    Sobriety  and  firmness  for 
which  he  pleads  have  hitherto  proved  ineffectual.     If  the  apex 
has  sunk  so  deeply  into  the  earth  that  the  pyramid  cannot  be 
adjusted  by  the  long  process  of  gentle  pressure  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected,  more  forcible  means  must  be  employed. 

An  allusion  to  the  South  African  problem  rather  detracts 
from  the  effect  of  a  very  able  article  in  the  "  Contemporary  " 
on  "  the  Imperialism  of  British  Trade."   But  if  the  remark  that 
there  are  signs  of  our  new  colonial  policy  being  on  the  verge 
of  squandering  blood  and  treasure  for  shadowy  rights  of  suzer- 
ainty indicates  the  Radicalism  of  the  writer,his  conclusions  with 
regard  to  our  trade  methods  are  then  all  the  more  remarkable. 
hTs  article  is  a  powerful  expose  of  the  mistake  Great  Britain 
made  in  adopting  a  fiscal  system  misnamed  free-trade,  instead 
of  securing  the  reality  by  a  reciprocal  arrangement.  By  ruining 
our  agriculture,  we  have  had  to  look  abroad  for  our  food  sup- 
plies, with  the  result  that  the  foreigner  has  made  profits  which 
he  is  devoting  to  manufactures  and  commerce  to  our  detriment. 
But  whilst  British  industry  is  stationary  if  not  declining,  British 
profits  accumulated  in  the  past  have  been  invested  abroad  with 
results  equally  unpleasant  for  home  industry.    The  writer  ex- 
plains the  discrepancy  between  our  imports  and  exports  on  the 
ground  that  a  great  part  of  the  latter  is  the  produce  of  British 
capital  abroad.    "  If  every  factory  run  by  British  capital,  every 
farm  owned  by  it  or  mortgaged  to  it,  every  mine  or  railway 
worked  by  it,  were  forced  to  fly  the  national  flag,  as  in  the  case 
of  ships,  the  Union  Jack  would  be  seen  floating  everywhere, 
and  would  indicate  truly  the  extent  of  our  world  empire."  The 
industrial  glory  of  Little  England  may  be   departing  ;  its 
capitalistic  glory  is  certainly  rising."  We  wish  some  statistician 
who  is  not  slave  to  an  economic  fetish  could  tell  us  what  is 
the  value  of  the  amount  sent  home  either  by  Britons  them- 
selves or  byway  of  interest  on  loans  ;  when  the  difference 
between  exports  and  imports  exceeds  the  amount  we  so  receive, 
then  we  shall  be  living  beyond  our  income. 

The  French  Republic  seems  secure  in  the  incompetence  of 
her  avowed  enemies,  but  the  downfall  which  they  cannot  ac- 
complish her  friends  may  succeed  in  compassing  :  that  is  the 
general  moral  of  various  articles  in  the  reviews.  C.  D.  in 
the  "Contemporary"  pictures  "the  clerico-military  party 
making  a  last  desperate  stand  for  a  losing  caste  and  a  lost 
cause,"  but  is  of  opinion  that  the  demonstration  accorded  M. 
Loubet  a  few  days  after  the  attack  at  Auteuil  marks  the  close  of 
bham  Republicanism.  Perhaps  that  is  "  the  minor  revolution  " 
which  "  Blackwood's  "  "  Looker  on  "  anticipates.  According 
to  an  Anglo-Parisian  journalist  in  the  "Fortnightly"  France  is 
vaguely  longing  for  a  "providential  man."  He  favours  M. 
Brisson  as  the  possible  regenerator  of  France.  Admiral  Maxse 
in  the  "  National "  places  his  faith  in  a  more  promising  person- 
age in  welcoming  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau's  accession  to  office. 
In  him  France  at  least  has  "a  sane  man  at  the  helm." 

A  triple  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  old  age  pensions  in 
the  "National"  is  ominous.  Mr.  C.  A.  Whitmore,  Sir  John 
Dorington  and  Mr.  Edward  Bond  combine  in  an  effort  to  show 
that  the  Unionist  party  is  not  committed  on  the  subject,  and  if 
it  were,  that  the  scheme  would  involve  new  burdens  which  the 
taxpayers  would  find  intolerable.  Mr.  Bond  is  inclined  to  regard 
the  whole  agitation  as  ridiculous,  and  to  think  that  any  scheme 
which  might  be  adopted  would  have  disastrous  consequences 
for  the  party.  But  the  consequences  could  not  in  any  case 
be  as  disastrous  as  a  Unionist  stampede.  Articles  of  this 
sort  simply  play  into  the  hands  of  Radicals  like  "  K\,"  who 
contends  that  they  should  take  up  the  project  in  the  assur- 
ance that  the  Tories  really  hate  it.  Two  excellent  articles 
on  the  British  Sunday  suggested  by  the  demise  of  two  journal- 
istic bantlings  are  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Henson's  in  the  "  National ' 
and  the  Rev.  Father  Thurston's  in  the  "  Nineteenth."  Both 
take  an  eminently  reasonable  view  of  the  Sabbatarian  tradition. 
"There  must  be  many  country  clergymen,"  says  Father 
Thurston,  "  who  would  welcome  cordially  a  return  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Middle  Ages,  2nd  would  find  such  occupations 


as  cricket,  football,  volunteer  drill  or  practice  at  the  rifle  butts 
an  improvement  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  which  at  present  pre- 
vails over  a  great  part  of  England."  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  unfortunate,  as  Mr.  Henson  reminds  us,  to  turn  the 
Sunday  into  a  mere  popular  holiday.  Fifty-two  Bank  Holidays 
in  the  year,  spent  under  the  Sunday  League,  would  be  mis- 
chievous on  every  ground.  In  the  "  Nineteenth  "  Sir  John  Gorst 
reproduces  the  pathetic  picture  of  school  children  as  wage- 
earners  which  he  recently  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  58. 
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GOOD'LL,  BACKHOUSE  &  CO.,  LEEDS. 


The  Conversion  Lists  will  be  closed  on  the  15th  July,  1S99,  but  the  right  is  reserJ 
to  withdraw  these  terms  at  any  time  before  that  date. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA, 

CITY  OF  QUEBEC. 
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NOTES. 

Wise  it  was  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  General 
Galliffet  to  postpone  the  dismissal  of  General  Zurlinden 
and  M.  Deniel  until  after  the  prorogation  of  the 
Chambers.  To  have  acted  so  daringly  on  a  majority  of 
only  twenty-five  would,  in  all  probability,  have  resulted 
in  their  fall.  Interpellations  on  General  Giletta's  libera- 
tion would  have  followed :  verily,  the  Premier  retired 
in  time.  Nor  do  we  think  that  his  position  will  be  any 
the  stronger  in  October.  He  is  surrounded  by  foes, 
threatened  by  sixty-one  deputies  who  abstained,  only 
supported  by  a  wavering  few.  Still,  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  might  welcome  a  defeat.  He  was  not  anxious 
to  take  office  ;  and  now  that  the  crisis  is  over — 
that  he  has  saved  M.  Loubet  from  being  placed 
in  the  same  predicament  as  M.  GreAy — he  would  no 
doubt  be  glad  to  hand  over  his  ministerial  duties  to 
another.  The  "  Affaire  "  once  over,  M.  Loubet  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  finding  his  successor,  and  sub- 
sequent events  would  show,  once  and  for  all,  whether 
the  Republic  was  still  to  rule  the  country.  A  brief 
survey  of  French  political  history  since  1870  does  not 
disclose  much  that  is  favourable  to  the  existing  regime, 
and  many  profound  thinkers,  among  them  Mr.  Bodley, 
view  its  end  as  near.  "  The  day  will  come,"  says  Mr. 
Bodley,  "when  no  power  will  prevent  France  from 
hailing  a  hero  of  her  own  choice.  Whether  he  will 
bear  the  name  of  a  once  reigning  dynasty,  or  whether 
he  will  be  a  statesman  to  inspire  victory,  or  a  soldier  to 
achieve  it,  the  next  generation  will  know." 

M.  Blanc's  report  on  the  Orleanists  (made  directly 
after  the  Deroulede-Roget  affair  of  23  February)  proves 
two  things  :  that  the  Royalist  party  in  Paris  is  capitally 
organised,  and  that  M-  D6roulede's  scheme  to  lead 
General  Roget  to  the  Elys^e  was  not,  as  many  supposed, 
mad,  unknown,  and  unprepared.  No  less  than  five 
societies  look  after  the  Duke's  interests  in  Paris,  among 
them  the  "  Saphir  Royal,"  "  L'Alouette  Gauloise,"  and 
the  "Gamelle."  To  these  are  allied  M.  Jules  Gudrin 
and  the  Ligue  Antis£mitique,  fifty  thousand  strong. 
Under  the  cover  of  anti-Semitism,  M.  Gue>in  supports  the 
Royalist  cause,  and  draws  large  sums  from  the  Due 
d'Orleans  to  conduct  the  campaign.  The  report  goes 
on  to  show  how  anti-Republican  proclamations  and 
medals  are  distributed  and  draws  attention  to  the 
"  affichage  "  which,  with  the  portrait  of  the  Duke  and 
the  worcte  "  Pour  paraitre  prochainement— le  Due 
d'Orleans,"  appeared  on  the  walls  of  Paris  some  time 
ago.    On  the  day  of  M.  Deroulede's  coup  d'etat,  the 

\ 


Royalists  awaited  the  result  in  their  offices,  while  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  anxious  at  Brussels,  had  automobiles 
ready,  and  fully  expected  a  telegram  bidding  him  come. 
Up  to  now  the  truth  of  M.  Blanc's  report  has  not  been 
denied  ;  only  M.  Guerin  has  thought  it  necessary  to  say 
that  the  Duke  is  an  anti-Semite,  and  that  he  (M.  Guerin) 
supports  anyone  who  wishes  to  bring  about  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews. 

In  his  letter  to  the  press,  M.  Lebon  neither  excuses 
nor  denies  his  cruel  persecution  of  Captain  Dreyfus 
while  he  was  Minister  of  the  Colonies.  That  a  states- 
man and  a  diplomat  should  feel  alarmed  by  the  report 
that  an  American  man-of-war  was  shortly  to  carry  off 
the  Captain  is  impossible  to  believe  ;  yet  it  was  on  the 
strength  of  this  ludicrous  rumour  that  M.  Lebon  had 
Captain  Dreyfus  put  in  irons.  To  be  brazen  at  this 
moment  can  do  M.  Lebon  no  good — even  M. 
Deroulede  has  begun  to  turn  :  his  vow  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  Conseil  de  Guerre,  and  his  pro- 
clamation that  an  acquittal  should  be  followed  by 
the  prosecution  of  war  ministers,  generals,  and  all 
those  who  had  wilfully  persecuted  Captain  Dreyfus, 
prove  him  to  be  a  more  finished  diplomat  than  M.  Lebon, 
more  generous,  and  more  honest.  August  10  will  prob- 
ably see  the  opening  of  the  trial  ;  a  month  later  its 
end.  If  acquitted,  Captain  Dreyfus  will  ask  to  be 
restored  to  the  army.  But  in  spite  of  his  present 
determination  to  outlive  the  hostility  he  is  bound  to 
encounter  from  military  quarters,  we  fear  that  he  will 
be  compelled  to  resign  and  retire.  Only  the  army 
would  lose  by  his  resignation  :  men  of  his  strength  of 
character  are  not  too  numerous  among  French  officers 
of  to-day. 

The  current  theory  that  the  attempted  murder  of  the 
Servian  Commander-in-Chief  was  organised  by  that 
astute  gentleman  himself  is  at  the  least  plausible.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  surer  avenue  to  popularity 
than  abortive  assassination  ;  the  sorriest  hero  is  exalted 
thereby  ;  and  Milan  is  one  who  believes  in  getting  popu- 
larity as  well  as  money,  honestly  if  possible,  but  at  all 
events  getting  them.  Then,  while  arousing  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  mawkish,  he  secures  at  the  same  time  a 
pretext  for  stamping  out  Radicalism,  the  loud  bark  of 
which,  though  notoriously  worse  in  Servia  than  its  bite, 
has  evidently  alarmed  him.  But  that  which  above  all 
lends  colour  to  the  theory  is  the  fact  that,  after  the 
shots  had  been  fired,  Milan  drew  his  sword  and  chased 
his  assailant.  They  who  know  the  _  temper  of  his 
courage  are  convinced  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 
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It  had  been  decided  some  time  ago  that  the  Tsare- 
vitch  should  not  in  any  case  succeed  to  the  throne  of 
Russia,  but  his  sudden  death  following  so  quickly  the 
birth  of  a  third  daughter  to  the  Tsar  has  set  people  in 
St.  Petersburg  talking  more  than  ever  about  possible 
events.  Despite  all  the  roseate  reports  of  the  health  of 
the  young  Grand  Duke  Michael,  who  now  stands  next 
the  throne,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  neither  he  nor  the 
Tsar  could  be  called  a  good  life  even  under  favourable 
conditions,  whilst  the  conditions  of  St.  Petersburg  are 
the  most  unfavourable  of  any  European  capital.  It  is 
natural  then  that  eyes  should  be  turned  on  the  stalwart 
Vladimir,  the  Tsar's  uncle,  who  resembles  his  grand- 
father Nicholas  in  mind  and  body,  and  who  in  case  of 
the  death  or  serious  illness  of  the  young  Grand  Duke 
Michael  would  become  next  heir.  But  it  is  a  mistake 
to  say,  as  do  some  of  the  newspapers,  that  the  Grand 
Duke  is  personally  unpopular  in  Russia.  Certainly 
there  would  be  many  marked  changes  if  he  were  on 
the  throne. 

The  Grand  Duke  is  one  of  the  hardest  working 
members  of  the  Imperial  family.  He  has  just  returned 
from  his  prolonged  tour  through  Finland,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  the  Lapland  coast  where  he  con- 
secrated and  opened  the  new  ice-free  harbour  and 
town  of  Ekaterina  and  Alexandrowsk.  M.  de  Witte 
finds  him  extravagant,  and  the  accounts  of  the  new 
Expiatory  Church  in  memory  of  Alexander  II.  which 
were  in  his 'keeping  are  certainly  in  a  state  of  some 
confusion,  but  Russian  Grand  Dukes  have  never  been 
men  of  business.  The  most  persistent  attacks  made 
upon  him  by  the  Panslavists  during  his  brother's  life- 
time were  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  "German" 
and  an  agent  of  Prince  Bismarck.  But  the  average 
follower  of  M.  Aksakoff  was  as  mad  on  the  question  of 
German  agents  as  a  modern  Anti-Dreyfusard.  The 
Grand  Duchess,  Marie  Paulovna,  certainly  was  aggres- 
sively German  in  those  days,  being  the  only  one  of  the 
Russian  princesses  who  has  refused  to  join  the  Ortho- 
dox Church,  and  as  the  Empress,  like  a  good  Dane, 
hated  Prince  Bismarck  and  all  his  works,  there  was  no 
love  lost  between  the  Imperial  sisters-in-law. 

The  German  Emperor  still  harps  on  his  Penal 
Servitude  Bill  of  which  the  Reichstag  made  such  short 
work  some  weeks  ago.  Appeals  to  the  Spirit  of  his 
Grandfather  being  found  unequal  to  the  occasion,  he 
has  fallen  back  on  his  eight-times  removed  ancestor, 
the  Great  Elector,  and  in  a  letter  to  his  old  tutor,  Dr. 
Hingpeter,  he  declares  that  "  as  in  his  ancestor  so  in 
him  there  lives  the  inflexible  determination  to  " — have 
his  own  way  "in  defiance  of  all  opposition."  This  is 
rather  feeble  bluster  after  all,  for  the  Great  Elector  like 
the  Great  Frederick  and  all  other  great  men  in  Prussia 
and  out  of  it  found  out  more  than  once  that  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  the  coat  according  to  the  cloth.  The 
idea  of  putting  an  end  to  strikes  by  penalising  trade- 
unions  is  a  foolish  one,  for  there  could  be  no  means 
of  enforcing  such  a  statute  in  face  of  the  dogged 
resistance  of  the  workmen.  The  Reichstag  are  pro- 
bably quite  as  much  alive  as  the  Emperor  to  the  evils 
arising  from  strikes,  but  they  know  from  experience 
that  a  Bill  like  that  proposed  would  make  matters 
worse  instead  of  better,  and  all  the  Great  Electors  in 
the  world  cannot  alter  that  simple  fact. 

Very  rightly  the  announcement  that  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  is  appointed  Special  Commissioner  for  Uganda 
has  been  received  with  a  chorus  of  unqualified  approval. 
His  marvellous  record  of  successes  in  administration 
whether  on  the  West  Coast  or  in  British  Central  Africa 
recommends  him  pre-eminently  for  those  duties  which 
he  will  presently  proceed  to  undertake.  The  service 
which  thus  he  gives  to  his  country  is  no  light  one  :  to 
exchange  the  climate  of  Tunis  for  that  of  Uganda  and 
there  to  overhaul  and  report  upon  the  civil  and  military 
administration.  We  are  glad  to  recognise  the  public 
spirit  which  has  prompted  this  self-sacrifice.  Happily, 
if  the  latest  mails  are  to  be  trusted,  his  burden  will  be 
lightened  in  so  far  as  the  country  is  absolutely  pacified 
for  the  present. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  Klondike  district  is 
show  n  by  the  opening  of  the  first  section  of  the  railway 
which  is  to  connect  Skagway  on  the  tidal  waters  of  the 


Lynn  Canal  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Yukon. 
Thus,  within  little  more  than  a  year,  a  pleasant  railway 
trip  takes  the  place  of  a  prolonged  and  appalling  ex- 
pedition. How  little  the  British  public  knows  or  cares 
about  this  district  is  shown  by  the  persistent  manner  in 
which  American  "yellow"  prints  try  to  foist  upon  us 
tales  of  conflicts  between  armed  forces  of  Americans 
and  Canadians,  or  approaching  secures  of  strategic 
points.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Un.ted  States  have  no 
armed  forces  to  preserve  order  on  their  territory,  while 
the  Canadians  have  a  highly  organised  and  well-armed 
police.  Any  "conflict,"  therefore,  if  it  took  place,  would 
be  between  a  rabble  on  one  side  and  disciplined  troops 
on  the  other. 

Every  additional  proof  of  the  friendship  the  colonies 
bear  to  the  Mother-country  is  gratifying,  and  the  loyal 
and  generous  spirit  displayed  by  Queensland  is  par- 
ticularly so.  The  offer  in  case  of  hostilities  breaking 
out  in  the  Transvaal  of  250  mounted  infantry-men  is 
one  of  considerable  importance.  For  the  men  are  ex- 
cellent shots,  ride  well,  and  are  especially  skilled  at 
shooting  from  behind  boulders.  In  fact  their  training 
is  very  much  akin  to  that  which  the  Boers  received 
before  1881.  For  the  kind  of  fighting  in  question 
therefore  the  Australians  would  be  invaluable.  Nor 
would  Canada  be  remiss  in  repeating  the  assistance 
she  has  on  various  occasions  afforded  the  Mother- 
country.  As  Sir  Charles  Tupper  says,  the  knowledge 
that  the  Empire  is  thus  united  should  contribute  to 
bring  the  Boers  to  their  senses. 

The  difficulty  of  inducing  competent  lawyers  from  the 
English  Bar  to  accept  seats  in  the  Indian  High  Courts  | 
rightly  has  led  to  a  revision  of  the  rules  for  such  appoint- 
ments.   Henceforth  Puisne  judges  will  receive  a  salary  of 
4,000  rupees  monthly,  or — taking  exchange  at  is.  /\d. — 
^3,200  a  year.     The  advantage  is   really  greater, 
because  the  cost  of  living  has  not  risen  in  full  propor- 
tion to  the  fall  of  the  rupee.    The  salary  admits  of 
saving,  especially  outside  the  Presidency  towns,  and  a  I 
pension  of  ,£1,200  yearly  is  gained  by        years'  actual  [ 
service,  or  an  invalid  pension  of  half  the  amount  after 
6|  years.      Retirement  is  compulsory  at  the  age  of  1 
sixty.    An  over-crowded  Bar  should  furnish  many  candi- 
dates  for  these  appointments,  though  they  will  fail 
to  attract  men  in  the  very  first  rank. 

The  legal  conundrum  "  What  is  a  place  ?  "  has  again  \ 
been  exercising  the  minds  of  some  of  Her  Majesty's  1 
judges,  barristers,  solicitors,  bookmakers,  publicans,  [j 
and  the  police.  Summonses  were  taken  out  against  j 
two  persons,  against  one  for  using  a  certain  beer-  j 
house  for  the  purpose  of  betting  with  persons  resort-  J 
ing  thereto,  and  against  the  other,  the  licensee  of  the  jl 
said  beerhouse,  for  allowing  his  house  to  be  used  by  j 
the  former  for  that  purpose.  The  magistrate  dismissed  j 
both  summonses,  but  the  Divisional  Court  in  a  sense  II 
dismissed  the  magistrate.  The  great  distinction  jl 
between  a  case  like  this  and  that  of  a  racecourse  is  jl 
that  to  a  racecourse  parties  go  with  a  view  of  betting  J 
with  each  other.  They  pay  for  their  entrance  into  i 
the  enclosure,  some  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  theJ 
races,  and  some  for  the  purpose  of  finding  others  to  jl 
bet  with  them.  Such  parties  are  not  in  any  sense  | 
owners  or  proprietors  of  the  place,  and  are  not,  there- 11 
fore,  using  the  place  in  the  sense  of  the  section.  The  1 
beerhouse  was  kept  in  such  a  way  that  a  professed  J 
betting  man  used  it  as  his  office,  and  with  the  entire  j 
consent  of  the  licensee  of  the  beerhouse,  so  that  thei  j 
latter  was  guilty  of  suffering  his  house  to  be  used  in  .j 
contravention  of  the  Betting  House  Act. 

In  another  case,  heard  at  a  country  police  court,  the  1 
question  was  also  whether  an  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted  under  Section  3  of  the  Betting  House  Act.    An  I 
a  race  meeting  held  recently  the  defendant  was  standing 
on  a  box  outside  the  betting  ring  or  enclosure,  and  was 
told  by  the  police,  on  the  instructions  of  the  lessees  ol 
the  course,  that  if  he  persisted  in  remaining  he  woulc 
do  so  at  his  peril  and  that  his  name  and  address  wouldj 
be  taken.    The  prosecution  suggested  that  standing  or 
the  box  was  an  indication  of  the  defendant's  busines; 
and  was  for  the  purpose  of  his  business,  and  that  th 
above  constituted  an  offence  within  the  meaning  of  th 
Act,  and  to  distinguish  the  case  from  Powell  v.  Kempto'. 
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Park  there  was  here  a  user  of  a  stand  and  not  a  mere 
general  user  of  the  ring.    The  magistrates  decided  to 

1  convict,  but  as  they  also  agreed  to  state  a  case  it  is 
most  probable  that  "  What  is  a  place  ?  "  will  figure  in  the 

(  cause  list  next  term. 

The  London  School  Board  was  quite  on  its  best 
behaviour  this  week.  It  could  discuss  even  the  religi- 
ous question  without  bitterness,  the  temperature  of 
the  debate  varying  inversely  with  that  of  the  weather, 
a  very  unusual  p.i'jnomenon  in  any  debating  society. 
One  cannot  help  wondering  if  such  a  thing  would 
have  been  possible  had  Mr.  Diggle  been  present 
in  the  flesh  instead  of  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Davies. 
Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  de- 
meanour of  Mr.  Macnamara,  who  admitted  that 
the  notorious  compromise  might  need  some  day  to 
come  up  for  serious  revi  ion.  In  short,  a  question 
was  for  once  religious  and  not  burning  —  a  happy 
development  due  largely  to  the  studious  moderation 
of  Sir  Charles  Elliott  and  Mr.  Bridgeman,  who  intro- 
duced it.  This  really  looks  as  though  there  were 
some  probability  of  the  gravest  problem  of  modern 
statesmanship  (for  if  you  believe  in  religion  at  all,  you 
cannot  regard  anything  as  equally  important  with 
religious  education)  being  one  day  solved.  For  our 
part  we  see  no  solution  so  good  as  that  offered  in 
Clause  27  of  the  ill-treated  Education  Bill  of  1896; 
one  of  the  most  statesmanlike  measures  ever  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Commons. 


Elections  are  so  little  affected  by  politics  that  it 
would  be  mere  innocency  to  attempt  to  draw  a  political 
moral  from  East  S.  Pancras.  However,  it  is  a  good 
thing  Mr.  Wrightson  got  in,  as  it  adds  an  intelligent 
man  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  tends  to  strengthen 

j  the  hand  of  the  Government  during  the  Transvaal  crisis. 
It  is  the  more  opportune  that  the  Opposition  are  inclined 
to  treat  the  South  African  question  as  a  party  matter. 
They  seem  to  think  that  they  may  get  the  Government 

■■  in  a  corner  and  a  capital  cry  with  which  to  carry  the 
country.  The  baser  sort  of  Radical  "organs"  are 
already  attacking  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  as  they  attacked 
Lord  Elgin.  Really,  Radicals  seem  to  find  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  keep  on  terms  with  those  of  their  own  party 
whom  they  send  out  on  the  business  of  the  Empire, 

'  that  it  might  be  better  tactics  for  them  to  appoint 
Unionists  whom  they  could  disavow  with  a  much  better 
grace  and,  we  should  hope,  more  enjoyment. 

!  The  opposition  to  the  Clergy  Rating  Bill  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  by  either  of  the  great  parties  in  Parliament. 
The  Radicals  have  evinced  once  again  their  well-known 
hostility  to  the  Established  Church  and  its  ministers  : 

1  they  have  proved  by  speech  and  vote  that,  whereas  for 
electioneering  purposes  (in  Bucks  and  Herts  for 
instance)  the  wrongs  of  the  clergy  are  their  especial 
care,  yet  they  are  determined  to  obstruct  to  the  end  any 

j  attempt  to  relieve  the  injustice  under  which  the  clergy 
suffer.  The  Unionist  party,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  although  it  has  been 
deserted  over  and  over  again  by  so-called  clerical 
supporters  at  the  instance  of  an  obscure  Kent  parson, 

.they  have  done  something  real  to  readjust  the  burdens 

jthat  cripple  the  clerical  tithe-owners  of  the  country. 
Let  those  clergy  who  were  ingenuous  enough  at  recent 
elections  to  vote  Radical,  in  the  vain  hope  of  redress, 

:  scan  the  division  lists  upon  this  Bill.  Their  illusions 
will  immediately  disappear. 

The  chief  honours  for  obstruction  to  the  Bill  lie 
■  undoubtedly  with  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  Mr.  S. 
Evans  can  be  "  highly  commended."  Time  after  time 
these  great  Parliamentarians  deliver  substantially  the 
same  oration  until,  as  Mr.  Balfour  observed,  the  master- 
piece loses  its  original  savour  by  vain  repetition.  They 
are  well  backed  by  a  little  knot  of  Welsh  members  and 
one  or  two  London  representatives,  whilst  the  leader 
,ot  the  Opposition  sits  by,  "a  transient  and  embarrassed 
phantom  "  dans  cette  galere.  A  word  of  praise  must 
be  spoken  for  the  Chairman  of  Committee,  Mr.  J.  W. 
L°wther,  for  whose  position  and  rulings  Sir  William 
and  the  others  seem  to  have  lost  the  traditional  and 
due  respect.  We  regret  this  decadence  in  Parliamentary 
manners  towards  an  official  whose  uniform  courtesy  is 
|an  example  to  all. 


There  was  a  note  of  indecision  in  the  Home  Secretary's 
Speech  on  the  Home  Office  vote  ;  but  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  that  he  is  really  as  decided  as  either  Mr. 
Asquith,  Mr.  Lionel  Holland,  or  Mr.  Tennant,  that  in 
regard  to  the  trades  of  match-making  with  yellow  or  white 
phosphorus,  and  the  manufacture  of  pottery  with  lead 
glazes,  the  reports  of  Dr.  Thorpe  and  his  colleagues 
ought  to  be  acted  on  as  precisely  as  possible.  It  was 
universally  agreed  that  the  Home  Secretary  is  hampered 
needlessly  by  the  provision  in  the  Act  of  1891  that 
before  Special  Rules  can  be  made  for  carrying  on 
dangerous  trades,  there  must  be  arbitration  if  employers 
are  unwilling  to  adopt  them.  Another  point  of  agree- 
ment is  the  necessity  of  extending  the  inspectorate — 
though  hardly  with  sufficient  decision  as  regards  women 
inspectors — and  of  reorganising  the  system  of  inspec- 
tion. The  first  steps  have  already  been  taken  in  this 
direction  by  the  Home  Secretary  with  everybody's 
approval. 

In  respect  of  one  important  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Thorpe's  report,  that  young  persons  and  women  should 
be  excluded  from  employment  in  certain  dangerous 
departments  of  the  pottery  industry,  we  do  not  think 
the  Home  Secretary  is  without  the  legal  powers  for 
which  he  thinks  legislation  is  necessary.  That  may 
be  so  as  regards  the  prohibition  of  certain  com- 
pounds of  lead  or  the  prohibition  of  raw  lead.  But 
he  is  entitled  under  the  Act  of  1895  to  make  special 
rules  prohibiting,  or  otherwise  regulating,  the  employ- 
ment of  all  or  any  classes  of  persons  in  certified 
dangerous  trades  ;  and  the  manufacture  of  earthenware 
is  one  of  them.  Special  rules  made  under  this  Act  are 
not  conditional  upon  arbitration  ;  but  they  have  to  be 
laid  before  Parliament  for  forty  days.  This  power 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  course  of  the 
debate. 

The  need  for  better  medical  supervision  and  inspec- 
tion appears  particularly  in  the  report  on  phosphorus. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt  about  its  physiological 
action,  but  all  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  main 
danger  of  necrosis  and  other  phosphorus  effects  lies 
in  unsound  teeth.  When  one  thinks  how  utterly 
indifferent  as  to  the  condition  of  their  teeth  are  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  factory  class,  it  is  easily  under- 
stood what  a  constant  and  yet  avoidable  danger 
exists  owing  to  dental  neglect.  There  are  already 
special  rules ;  but  on  the  part  of  the  workpeople 
there  has  been  concealment  because  they  do  not  like 
compulsory  inspection,  and  on  the  part  of  many 
employers  lax  supervision,  inspection  is  not  strict 
enough,  and  the  smaller  and  less  wealthy  employers — 
always  by  the  way  the  great  hindrances  to  industrial 
and  trade  reforms — will  not,  under  the  plea  of  cannot 
on  account  of  the  expense,  follow  the  example  of  others 
who  have  voluntarily  introduced  into  their  factories  the 
regulations  of  the  compulsory  and  more  complete 
system  of  dental  supervision  and  registration  in  force 
on  the  Continent. 

Lord  Wemyss  has  been  more  successful  in  impressing 
Lord  Salisbury  with  a  sense  of  the  perils  of  providing 
seats  for  shopgirls  than  of  the  danger  of  disfiguring 
S.   Paul's.    So  startled  was  the  Prime  Minister  with 
the  very  neat  epigram  conveyed  to  him  in  a  missive  from 
Lord  Wemyss  on  the  cross-benches  that  he  promptly  rose 
and  extinguished  the  Scotch  Shop  Assistants  Bill,  as  ic 
were  with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  But  the  English  and  Irish 
Bill  he  met  with  argument  and  a  dilatory  plea.    Were  it 
possible  to  take   the  suggestion  of  a  committee  of 
inquiry  in  any  other  sense,  we  should  say  that  courtesy 
demanded  that   their   Lordships  should  acquiesce  in 
the  Prime  Minister's  proposal.    But  on  the  only  serious 
argument  against  the  Bill — that  it  might  tend  to  the 
diminution  of  employment  for  women — inquiry  could 
throw  no  light.    The  shopkeeping  employer,  though 
he  were  as   vindictive  as  Lord  Salisbury  described 
him,  would  hardly  admit  as  much  to  an  inquisitor 
for    fear  of  counter-movements.     For  ourselves  we 
do  not  believe  that  many  shopkeepers  would  punish 
their  assistants  for  the  passage  of  an  Act  in  which  they 
had  no  hand.    And  if  they  would,  still  must  it   be  the 
worst  policy  to  yield  to  threats  and  violence  ot  that  kind. 
We  have  known  many  cases  in  East  London  where  the 
enforcement  of  sanitary  Acts  has  led  to  the  eviction  of 
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the  tenant  ;  is  that  an  argument  against  enforcing  them  ? 
To  refrain  from  action  for  fear  of  a  bad  employer's 
revenge  is  just  to  play  his  game  ;  as  he  very  well 
knows. 

What  were  the  other  arguments  against  the  Bill  ? 
That  there  are  worse  evils  than  that  with  which  it  deals  ; 
obviously  not  meant  to  be  taken  seriously.  That  em- 
ployers object  to  being  inspected.  So  does  a  pick- 
pocket— very  strongly.  As  a  fact,  good  employers 
(and  the  more  part  are  good)  do  not  object  to  inspection, 
but  rather  put  every  facility  in  the  inspector's  way. 
That  much  can  be  done  without  legislation.  And  this 
is  a  reason  why  legislation  should  not  be  used  for  the 
residue  which  cannot  be  !  That  worse  may  follow.  We 
can  appreciate  the  sagacity  of  not  risking  well  for  the 
sake  of  better  but  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  leaving 
bad  alone  for  fear  of  worse.  There  is  yet  one  more 
argument  ;  the  brilliantly  original  contribution  of  Sir 
Blundell  Maple.  "  It  is  a  direct  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject."  Liberty  of  the  subject  !  Is 
there  a  social  or  industrial  scandal  under  heaven  the 
blessed  phrase  has  not  been  invoked  to  shelter  ? 
Sir  Blundell  very  probably  imagined  he  was  citing  a 
phrase  as  pre-eminently  Tory  as  it  was  fine  and  rotund  ; 
but  he  would  have  been  wiser  if  in  his  letter  to  the 
Premier  he  had  kept  to  matters  of  which,  being  at 
home  with  them,  he  could  speak  to  some  purpose, 
and  not  strayed  beyond  his  depth  into  political  science. 
He  should  remember  there  are  people  still  living  who 
have  read  his  draft  Bill  for  the  Better  Government  of 
London. 

That  any  system  of  military  compulsion  would  be 
repugnant  to  Englishmen,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
resorted  to  until  all  other  expedients  have  failed,  are 
points  on  which  most  people  will  agree  with  Lord 
Lansdowne.  Certainly  should  it  ever  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  it,  the  militia  ballot  system  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.  The  Secretary  for  War  does 
not  appear  altogether  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
recruiting  results.  But  the  state  of  things  is  bad 
enough  in  all  conscience.  As  he  himself  admits,  little 
or  no  progress  is  being  made  in  augmenting  the 
strength  of  the  army  as  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 
Mr.  Wyndham  recently  admitted  to  a  deficiency  of 
14,000  men.  When  one  considers  how  carefully  such 
a  return  would  be  prepared  with  a  view  to  showing  as 
many  men  available  as  possible,  it  is  certain  that  this 
paper  calculation  would  not  exaggerate  the  deficiency. 

Although  the  Volunteers  generally  have  much  head- 
way to  make  up  before  they  can  be  considered  an 
efficient  force,  most  of  the  London  corps  are  excellent. 
The  great  review  of  last  Saturday  was  in  every  way 
satisfactory  as  regards  the  staff  arrangements.  But 
the  locale — for  which  the  military  authorities  were  not 
to  blame— was  a  great  mistake.  It  should  of  course 
have  taken  place  in  some  open  space,  where  all  could 
have  seen  it.  Even  had  Hyde  Park  been  temporarily 
damaged,  what  would  it  have  mattered  in  comparison 
with  the  good  which  might  have  been  achieved  ?  As  it 
was  they  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  seats  were,  as 
far  as  the  march  past  was  concerned,  altogether  out 
of  the  show. 

A  century  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  make  merry  over 
the  intolerance  of  sober,  well-meaning  men,  who  were 
ready  to  burn  each  other  for  the  turn  of  a  tenet.  To- 
day the  four  corners  of  Europe  are  in  an  uproar  and, 
despite  various  political  pretexts,  the  fount  and  origin 
point  clearly  in  each  case  to  the  intolerance  of  irreligion. 
From  Valencia  and  Barcelona  we  hear  of  outrages 
upon  innocent  nuns  and  friars  ;  in  Belgium  barricades 
are  raised  against  the  representatives  of  a  majority, 
which  is  for  Church  and  State  ;  in  Austria  "  Los  von 
Rom  "  has  been  erected  into  a  party  watchword  ;  even  in 
law-abiding  England,  brawling  in  church  has  been 
induced  by  the  hatred  of  historic  religion.  So  far, 
authority  has  maintained  itself  more  or  less  excellently 
against  such  political  expression  of  freethought,  but 
ominous  evidence  has  been  furnished,  that  the  freedom 
of  freethinkers  is  limited  to  opinions  whose  prime 
characteristic  is  the  absence  of  all  devout  thought. 


SAVE  US  FROM  THE  PEACEMAKERS  ! 

AST  week  we  welcomed  cordially  the  co-operation 
'  of  Messrs.  Schreiner  and  Hofmeyr  in  the  task 
of  settling  the  Transvaal  question.  We  did  so, 
because  we  believed  at  the  time  that  the  Cape  Premier 
and  the  leader  of  the  Afrikander  Bond  had  no  other 
object  in  view  than  to  secure  for  their  fellow-subjects 
in  the  Transvaal  a  liberal  measure  of  political  rights, 
because,  in  a  word,  we  assumed  that  these  gentlemen, 
though  Dutch  Afrikanders  by  race,  placed  the  interests 
of  the  British  Empire  before  all  other  considerations. 
What  has  happened  in  the  interval  materially  modifies 
our  opinion  of  their  conduct.  Without  waiting  to  hear 
what  Sir  Alfred  Milner  had  to  say  about  Mr.  Kruger's 
new  franchise  law,  Messrs.  Schreiner  and  Hofmeyr  have 
publicly  declared  that  the  concessions  are  adequate,  and 
ought  to  be  accepted  by  the  Imperial  Government. 
They  have  gone  further,  for  they  have  asserted,  if  the 
cable  reports  are  true,  that  there  is  now  no  ground  for  the 
intervention  of  the  British  Government  in  the  affairs  of 
South  Africa.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  chief  pre- 
occupation of  Messrs.  Schreiner  and  Hofmeyr  was,  not 
that  the  Transvaal  Uitlanders  should  obtain  an  immediate 
and  reasonable  share  in  the  government  of  the  country 
which  they  support  by  their  taxes,  but  that  Dutch 
influence  in  South  Africa  should  not  be  weakened  either 
by  too  large  an  admission  to  power  of  Britons,  or  by 
the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  a  British  army.  It  was 
of  supreme  importance  to  these  intriguers  that  Mr. 
Kruger  should  give  neither  too  much,  nor  too  little. 
Not  too  much,  for  where  would  the  Afrikander  Bond  be 
if  the  Transvaal  were  suddenly  Anglicised  ?  Not  too 
little,  for  the  landing  of  an  army  corps  means  a  sentence 
of  obscurity  to  the  Bond,  for  some  time  to  come,  at  all 
events.  Hence  the  haste  with  which  Mr.  Hofmeyr 
rushed  off  to  Pretoria  to  induce  Mr.  Kruger  and  his 
executive  to  give  just  as  much  as  the  Bond  fondly 
hoped  the  Uitlanders  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner  would 
accept,  or  at  all  events  as  would  make  it  very  difficult  for 
the  Imperial  Government  to  interfere.  It  is  a  clever 
game  ;  and  this  is  not  the  first  time  in  history  that  it 
has  suited  a  political  party  to  play  one  race  against 
another,  and  to  hold  the  scale  between  them.  Whether 
it  is  a  game  compatible  with  that  allegiance  which 
Messrs.  Schreiner  and  Hofmeyr  have  sworn  to  render 
to  the  Queen  and  her  vicegerent  in  South  Africa,  is  a 
question  which  we  must  leave  to  the  judgment  of  our 
readers.  But  it  is  a  game  which  has  not  succeeded, 
and  will  not  succeed,  for  there  is  no  chance  of  Mr. 
Kruger's  proposals  being  accepted  as  adequate  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

Obviously  it  would  have  been  better  if  these  self- 
appointed  peacemakers  had  not  interfered  between  Mr. 
Kruger  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner.  They  have  aggravated 
the  situation  by  their  hardly  concealed  partiality  for  the 
Boer  Government.  They  have  done  themselves  an 
infinity  of  harm  in  the  eyes  of  their  British  fellow- 
colonists  by  betraying  that  their  only  object  is  to  avert 
Imperial  intervention.  Plainly,  there  is  no  settlement 
which  Messrs.  Schreiner  and  Hofmeyr  would  not 
eagerly  recommend  if  only  they  can  keep  English  red- 
coats out  of  the  country.  We  are  disappointed  in 
Messrs.  Schreiner  and  Hofmeyr  not  only  as  loyalists, 
but  as  statesmen.  If  anything  could  ruin  the  political 
future  of  the  Bond,  it  is  the  line  its  leaders  are  taking  now. 
If  the  Cape  Premier  and  Mr.  Hofmeyr  felt  that  their 
sympathies  leaned  towards  Mr.  Kruger,  they  would 
have  done  far  better  to  hold  aloof  from  the  con- 
troversy altogether.  As  it  is,  they  have  only  succeeded 
in  dividing  the  Cape  Colony  into  two  bitterly  hostile 
camps,  between  whom  the  ordinary  amenities  of 
civilised  intercourse  are  almost  suspended.  They  have 
produced  a  political  situation  in  which  the  Governor 
and  High  Commissioner,  representing  the  Queen,  is, 
on  one  side  and  his  Ministers  are  on  the  other  of 
a  burning  and  vital  question.  We  feel  sure  that  the 
tact  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner  will  enable  him  to  steer  through! 
these  constitutional  difficulties  without  a  rupture  ;  butj 
it  might  be  necessary  for  the  High  Commissioner  toj 
step  in  front  of  the  colonial  Governor,  and  in  the  interests) 
of  South  Africa  as  a  whole  to  put  the  Cape  Ministry  inj 
its  place,  or  out  of  it.  With  regard  to  Great  Britair; 
and  the  Transvaal  we  take  the  exact  position  to  bet 
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j  this.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  written  a  despatch  to  be 
1  communicated  to  the  government  of  the  South  African 
j  Republic  specifying  certain  breaches  of  the  Conven- 
i  tion  and  asking  for  redress.  That  despatch  has  not 
4  yet  been  answered  :  it  has  been  delayed  until  the 
I  new  franchise  law  was  passed,  or  settled.  We  pre- 
1  sume   that   Mr.    Kruger   will    now    reply    to  Mr. 

Chamberlain,  will  allude  to  the  incident  of  the 
1  Bloemfontein  Conference,  and  will  officially  announce 
the  changes  in  the  electoral  law.  This  despatch 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary by  the  middle  of  August.  We  are  not  in  any 
'  Cabinet  secrets,  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  will  rejoin  that  Mr.  Kruger's  proposals 
are  quite  inadequate,  as  they  would  only  immediately 
enfranchise  an  insignificant  number  of  Uitlanders.  It 
will  be  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Kruger  that  a  nine  years'  or 
'  indeed  a  seven  years'  qualifying  period,  even  if  retrospec- 
tive, is  far  too  long,  and  doubtless  Sir  Alfred  Milner's 
proposal  of  a  five  years'  residence  will  be  again  put 
forward,  this  time  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  our  meaning  or  intentions.  In  the  meantime  our 
military  forces  in  South  Africa  will  be  so  increased  as 
to  ensure  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  the  protection  of 
our  vast  interests.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  unanimous  in  the  prosecution  of  a  firm  policy. 


THE  ALASKAN  IMBROGLIO. 

AS  the  month  of  August  approaches,  the  prospect  of 
the  reassembling  of  the  Anglo-American  Com- 
mission recedes.    Points  of  difference  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  become  more  distinct  and  hopes 
of  reaching  any  sort  of  common  ground  to  start  from 
more  nebulous.    The  political  exigencies  of  the  moment 
are  unfortunately  but  shifting  sands  on  which  to  con- 
struct a  durable  and  honourable  understanding,  but 
this  is  the  foundation  on  which  arrangements  with  the 
United  States  have  to  be  built  up.    Consequently  it 
would  be  unphilosophical  to  show  surprise  when  we  find 
American  statesmen  openly  advocating  the  denunciation 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  and  responsible  writers 
calmly  endorsing  their  views.   If  this  is  done  in  the  green 
,  treeofthe  "Anglo-Saxon  Entente,"  what willfollowin  the 
very  dry  period  of  its  decay?    As  we  pointed  out  a  few 
weeks  ago,  it  is  so  difficult  to  gauge  the  shape  which 
the  plans  of  our  public  opinion  will  assume  in  any  given 
case  that  it  is  vain  to  forecast  the  effect  which  an 
arrogant  Alaskan  Message  from  President  McKinley 
might  have  in  England.    As  the  time  for  the  Presiden- 
tial nominations  approaches  he  may  find  the  Cleveland 
1  precedent  too  tempting  to  neglect.    Whether  or  no  the 
'  British   people   would   a   second   time   accept  what 
j  American  writers  proudly  refer  to  as   "  such  a  set- 
back as  England  had   not  received   for  a  hundred 
years,"  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture,  but  we  may  be 
J  well  assured  that  the  situation  now  growing  to  a  head 
(  on  the  Alaskan  boundary  is  very  differently  dangerous 
,  from   that   in  which    President   Cleveland's  Monroe 
heroics  proved  so  successful.    Instead  of  an  insigni- 
ficant  dependency  like  British  Guiana,  our  client  on 
the  Yukon  is  our  premier  colony.    We  shall  not  ignore 
Canadian  claims  as  we  ignored  the  protests  of  our  sub- 
1  jects  on  the  Venezuelan  borderland.    We  have  a  right 
j  to  demand  that  Canada's  attitude  should  be  a  reason- 
|  able  one  and  in  accordance  with  the  comity  of  civilised 
nations  ;  but,  once  convinced  of  that,  we  shall  have  to 
J  support  her  in  all  efforts  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  Alaskan  problem. 

Rid  iculous  attempts  ,  are  made  from  day  to  day  by 
1  correspondents   from   Washington  to  mislead  public 
opinion  in  England,  but  they  may  safely  be  ignored  as 
they  invariably  contradict  themselves  within  twenty-four 
hours.    The  perusal  of  the  dry,  but  accurate,  official 
account  of  the  Conference  is  enough  for  the  seeker 
after  truth.    It  is  true  that  if  it  were  not  for  Canada  an 
1  arrangement  between  England  and  the  United  States 
I  might  be  made  to-morrow  ;  it  is  also  true  that  if  there 
were  no  British  subjects  in  the  Transvaal,  the  Boer 
Government   would    be   poor    but    honest,    and  we 
should  have   no   quarrel    with  them.     It  is  no  less 
.  true  that  if  Newfoundland  were  not  a  British  colony  we 
should  not  dispute  with  the  French  about  its  fisheries. 
I  The  quarrel  may  be  Canada's,  but  we  saddled  it  upon 
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her  by  our  own  indifference  to  an  accurate  settlement 
in  1825.  With  the  lessons  of  Oregon  and  Maine  before 
us  we  are  not  likely  again  to  abandon  territory  to  the 
United  States,  except  at  the  bidding  of  some  impartial 
tribunal.  Such  a  tribunal  we  have  all  along  demanded 
and  the  United  States  refused.  First  we  asked  for  an 
American  and  English  jurist  and  a  third  chosen  by  the 
two.  Such  a  tribunal  would  have  been  enough  for 
decisions  and  not  enough  for  varieties  of  divergent 
views,  with  the  advantage  of  a  casting  vote.  The 
United  States  refused,  and  proposed  three  jurists 
from  each  side  with  no  casting  vote.  Such  a 
tribunal  would  not  only  decide  nothing,  but  would  in 
all  probability  have  made  confusion  worse  confounded. 
We  wanted  a  complete  settlement  and  wisely  declined 
it.  The  American  commissioners  then  countered  with 
a  South  American  statesman  as  an  ideal  sole  arbitrator. 
Even  New  York  journals  saw  the  frivolity  of  such  a 
proposal  from  the  disciples  of  Monroe.  With  as  much 
reason  might  the  Tsar  propose  to  submit  some 
difference  with  us  to  the  judgment  of  M.  Deroulede. 
Whether  Canada  or  the  United  States  is  more  reason- 
able as  to  the  tribunal  desired  let  the  fair-minded 
reader  say.  As  to  points  in  dispute,  they  are  many  and 
complicated.  Great  Britain  is  ready  to  refer  them  all, 
given  an  impartial  tribunal  ;  not  so  the  United  States. 
"  Let  us  follow  the  Venezuelan  precedent,"  we  say. 
"Then  at  your  bidding  we  submitted  109,000  square 
miles  to  arbitration,  containing  many  settlements  of  our 
subjects,  who  would  rather  not  become  citizens  of 
Venezuela."  To  this  pathetic,  and  surely  not  unreason- 
able, appeal,  backed  up  by  the  "  Anglo-Saxon  Entente," 
the  State  Department  return  a  non-possumus  and 
demand  that  in  any  case  "  all  towns  or  settlements  on 
tide-water,  settled  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
at  the  date  of  this  treaty,  shall  remain  within  the 
territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States."  To 
this  our  commissioners  responded  that  it  was  to  depart 
widely  from  Venezuelan  rules  and  that  such  a  sweeping 
claim  by  the  United  States  was  such  as  "justice,  reason 
and  the  equities  of  the  case  did  not  require."  It  is  not 
so  evident,  as  we  are  bidden  to  assume,  that  the  un- 
reasonableness of  Canada  was  the  stumbling  block  over 
which  the  commission  fell. 

The  correct  interpretation  of  the  treaty  between  this 
country  and  Russia  made  in  1825  is  one  of  those 
questions  eminently  fitted  for  submission  to  a  select 
tribunal  of  competent  jurists.  It  is  also  one  that  should 
be  settled  once  for  all  after  proper  discussion,  otherwise 
it  remains  fruitful  in  dangerous  dispute  for  the  future. 
That  is  why  the  American  proposal  of  six  jurists  was 
hopelessly  unsatisfactory.  The  clauses  of  the  treaty 
question  on  which  the  discussion  arises  bristle  with 
arguable  points  of  international  law.  What  is  the 
exact  meaning  of  "  the  windings  of  the  coast  "  ?  Are 
the  islands  which  lie  between  mainland  and  ocean  the 
coast?  Is  the  "coast-line"  to  be  traced  sixty  miles 
inland  along  the  intricacies  of  the  Lynn  Canal  or  does 
it  cross  its  narrow  entrance  and  follow  the  ocean  shore 
northward  ?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  we  have 
asked  to  have  submitted  to  the  tribunal.  In  any  case, 
reply  the  other  side,  if  we  lose  we  must  keep  Dyea  and 
Skagway,  which  lie  on  the  north  of  the  Lynn  Canal  and 
tap  the  Klondyke  traffic,  before  we  submit  the  Lynn 
Canal  to  arbitration.  Yes,  replies  Canada,  provided 
that  we,  should  we  lose,  may  have  Pyramid  Harbour, 
which  lies  a  little  south  of  them.  Thereupon  the  in- 
dignant correspondent  from  Washington  telegraphs 
over  an  "unprincipled  attempt  of  Canada  to  appro- 
priate Pyramid  Harbour,"  but  says  nothing  of  the 
previous  demand  by  the  State  Department  for  Dyea 
and  Skagway.  Then  we  have  the  cry,  "  Shall 
we  sacrifice  American  citizens  settled  in  these 
territories?"  But  what  of  English  subjects  in 
Venezuela  ?  Is  Canadian  government  likely  to  be 
worse  than  that  of  a  South  American  Republic  ? 
In  short  all  disingenuous  attempts  to  evade  the 
real  issue  come  to  this  —  that  Canada  is  ready 
to  submit  all  the  matters  in  dispute  to  an  im- 
partial tribunal  which  shall  decide  once  for  all. 
The  United  States  demand  a  tribunal  which  is  either  a 
farce,  like  the  South  American  statesman,  or  not  likely 
to  settle  anything,  like  the  equal  number  of  jurists  from 
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each  side.  Furthermore  they  will  not  submit  everything 
without  reservation.  Other  attempts  to  confuse  the  issue, 
when  tracked  to  their  source,  ultimately  resolve  them- 
selves into  this — that  the  Canadians  are  very  unreason- 
able ;  since  1867  the  United  States  have  been  in  Alaska, 
there  have  been  no  disputes  until  gold  was  discovered 
in  Klondike.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the  Canadian 
Government  which,  in  1877,  sent  an  engineer  to  survey 
the  boundary,  and  his  provisional  line  was  accepted  as 
a  working  basis  by  the  United  States.  Again,  in  1885, 
a  Canadian  jurist  first  pointed  out  the  grave  reasons 
there  were  to  doubt  whether  the  limits  claimed  by  the 
United  States  were  those  actually  intended  by  the 
framers  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Treaty  of  1825.  The 
gold  discovery  only  awoke  a  slumbering  dispute,  it  did 
not  create  a  claim  by  Canada.  We  cannot  make 
more  concessions  to  the  United  States  without  Canadian 
acquiescence,  and  our  own  experience  in  that  direction 
does  not  give  us  much  hope  of  their  efficacy  if  we  do. 
Lord  Palmerston  after  the  Ashburton  Treaty  wrote,  "You 
give  up  to-day  to  the  Americans,  who  are  an  exacting 
people,  a  point  which  you  deem  of  small  importance  ; 
this  is  certain  to  lead  to  your  being  asked  to  give  up 
another  point  of  more  importance  to-morrow.  Every 
man  who  seeks  popularity  will  attempt  to  gain  it  at 
your  expense."  Unfortunately  the  story  of  fifty  years 
has  confirmed  the  sagacious  forecast  of  Palmerston. 
We  are  not  this  time  in  a  position  to  try  to  satisfy 
demands  that  will  have  no  satisfaction.  Even  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  sadly  acknowledges  that  the  "Anglo- 
Saxon  Entente  "  has  given  us  no  help  where  we  might 
have  fairly  looked  for  it  in  China.  If  it  does  nothing  to 
modify  the  American  attitude  in  Alaska,  it  will  have 
proved  not  less  evanescent  than  the  bubbles  of  the 
champagne  on  which  it  floated  into  existence. 


INDIA'S  MONEY  POLICY. 

THE  recommendations  of  the  Indian  Currency  Com- 
mittee, though  qualified  by  four  dissentient  notes, 
are  put  forward  with  greater  unanimity  than  its  con- 
stitution led  its  critics  to  expect.  Members  and  wit- 
nesses alike  include  representatives  of  different  schools 
and  of  opposing  interests,  who  found  themselves  con- 
fronted with  proposals  of  a  very  conflicting  and  often 
of  a  very  elaborate  nature.  Yet  the  main  position 
seems  simple  enough  when  divested  of  technical 
obscurities.  For  all  purposes  of  internal  business  the 
silver  currency  of  India  has  been  found  adequate.  In 
spite  of  the  disturbance  of  the  gold  value  of  silver,  the 
rupee  has  for  Indian  circulation  proved  at  least  as 
satisfactory  as  the  limping  standard  of  France,  or  the 
wood-pulp  money  of  Canada.  Prices,  measured  by 
the  free  silver  standard  of  India,  altered  on  the 
whole  less  than  prices  measured  by  the  gold  standard 
of  England.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  if  India 
had  only  to  consider  its  internal  transactions,  the  evils 
of  the  depreciated  rupee  would  not  have  assumed  inter- 
national or  even  national  importance.  But  unfortunately 
India  is  a  debtor  country  ;  its  Government  has  incurred 
large  obligations  which  have  to  be  discharged  in  gold, 
while  its  revenues  are  collected  entirely  in  silver.  Before 
the  fall  in  silver,  these  obligations,  stated  as  twenty 
millions  sterling  yearly,  would  represent  two  hundred 
millions  of  rupees  ;  to-day  they  would  represent  three 
hundred,  and  a  few  years  ago  they  would  have  repre- 
sented something  approaching  four  hundred  millions. 
Fresh  taxation  has  from  time  to  time  been  imposed  to 
meet  this  enormous  and  profitless  charge,  but  this 
resource  has  been  exhausted.  The  committee  recosrnise 
that  any  new  taxes  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
unwise  and  would  be  attended  with  political  danger.  A 
portion  of  the  population,  chiefly  the  European  section, 
has  suffered  in  the  same  way  as  the  Government.  Not  less 
serious  has  been  the  mischief  to  trade  and  the  exclusion 
of  foreign  capital  caused  by  the  instability  of  exchange. 
The  remedy  had  to  be  sought  in  some  readjustment  of 
the  currency  system.  Such  a  remedy  it  was  the  object 
of  the  committee  to  devise. 

When  the  failure  of  international  negotiations  to 
secure  a  double  standard  threw  India  back  on  her  own 
resources,  she  sought  six  years  ago  to  secure  her  end 
by  closing  her  mints  to  all  coinage,  in  order  that  the 


restriction  in  volume  of  her  currency  might  keep  up  its 
exchange  value.  At  the  same  time  a  safety  valve  was 
provided  to  permit  a  marginal  currency  in  gold  and  to 
prevent  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  being  forced  above 
sixteenpence.  After  various  vicissitudes  this  scheme 
at  last  succeeded  in  establishing  a  fairly  steady  ex- 
change for  the  time  being,  and  in  accumulating  a  sub- 
stantial gold  reserve.  But  it  produced,  or  threatened  to  ' 
produce,  other  evils.  It  is  artificial  and  it  is  precarious  : 
it  does  not  command  the  confidence  required  to  attract 
capital,  and  there  is  no  certainty  that  it  could  be  main- 
tained under  adverse  conditions  of  trade.  Even  if  the 
status  quo  might  have  been  usefully  prolonged,  the  } 
action  of  the  Government  of  India  has  precipitated  a  i 
decision.  The  committee  had  certainly  no  lack  of  alter- 
native schemes  from  which  it  could  make  a  selection. 
That  propounded  by  the  Government  of  India  proposed 
violently  to  contract  the  existing  volume  of  rupees  till 
each  of  them  acquired  the  exchange  value  of  is.  /\d. 
and  to  retain  it  at  that  par  by  further  contractions  when 
necessary.  The  scarcity  of  coin  which  this  process 
might  create  was  to  be  averted  by  accumulating  a 
gold  reserve  in  India  which  would  not  form  a  part  of 
the  active  currency  of  the  country  but  discharge  the 
doubtful  function  of  inspiring  confidence.  When  the 
desired  point  had  been  reached,  sovereigns  could  be 
declared  legal  tender  and  the  currency  so  reinforced'. 
But  Government  would  not  itself  undertake  the  coinage 
and  issue  of  gold.  This  scheme  has  found  no  friends. 
The  Report  courteously  strives  to  conceal  the  contempt 
which  the  committee,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  must 
feel  for  it  and  devotes  a  whole  section  to  its  exposure. 
But  Lord  Elgin's  Government  is  discredited  in  its 
financial  policy  by  the  summary  condemnation  of  its 
proposals  and  the  refutation  of  the  principle  on  which 
they  were  based.  The  merit  of  the  committee's 
recommendations  will  be  found  rather  in  what  they 
have  avoided  than  in  what  they  have  accepted. 
They  have  firmly  rejected  artificial  schemes  and 
doubtful  nostrums  which  promised  no  finality,  and 
they  have  added  many  a  heavy  stone  to  the  cairns 
piled  over  the  graves  of  various  dangerous  and 
dishonest  fallacies  ;  they  have  marked  with  warning 
boards  the  blind  roads  which  further  developments 
should  avoid,  and  they  have  abstained  from  denuncia- 
tion of  principles  which  find  acceptance  nearly  every- 
where outside  England.  Their  constructive  measures 
are  characterised  by  extreme  caution  and  at  some 
points  by  disappointing  vagueness.  The  practicaf 
advance  on  the  status  quo  in  their  recommendations 
is  the  opening  of  the  mints  to  the  public  coinage  of 
gold  and  the  establishment  of  gold  as  a  legal  tender. 
They  pronounce  in  favour  of  a  gold  currency  as  well  as 
a  gold  standard,  but  they  leave  the  provision  ->f  that 
currency  to  the  operation  of  trade,  and  they  ar  ntly 
do  not  contemplate  at  present  any  generr 
tion  of  the  standard  metal.  Their  estn. 
the  danger  to  such  a  currency  from  hoarding 
opposed  to  the  weight  of  qualified  evidence,  anu 
ignores  the  impetus  to  an  immemorial  habit  which 
would  be  given  by  the  supply  of  gold  in  small  quantities 
of  guaranteed  weight  and  fineness.  No  doubt  absorp- 
tion in  hoards  need  be  little  feared  for  a  gold  currency 
with  no  gold  in  circulation  and  this  is  what  the  com- 
mittee's argument  comes  to  ;  but  it  does  not  much 
advance  the  question. 

It  is  when  they  touch  the  crucial  point  of  maintaining 
under  adverse  conditions  the  par  of  exchange  which  has 
been  reached  under  favouring  circumstances  that  the 
committee's  recommendations  leave  most  to  be  desired. 
The  effect  of  a  large  excess  of  imports  over  exports  or 
an  extraordinary  addition  to  the  sterling  charges  is 
nowhere  discussed,  though  it  can  scarcely  have  escaped 
the  committee's  attention.  It  is  at  least  not  denied 
that  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  if  sufficiently  pro- 
longed must  imperil  any  arrangement  which  is  not  sup- 
ported by  an  immense  amount  of  gold,  whether  in 
circulation  or  reserve.  That  amount  in  all  probability 
must  largely  exceed  any  stock  that  is  likely  to  be  accu- 
mulated under  the  measures  now  recommended.  The 
report  throws  little  light  on  the  policy  to  be  adopted 
should  such  a  contingency  arise.  It  merely  says  that 
the  gold  reserve  should  be  freely  available  for  foreign 
remittances  whenever  the  exchange  falls  below  specie 
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'joint,  and   that   the   Government   of   India  should 
!  nake  its  gold  available  for  this  purpose,  under  such 
Conditions   as   the  circumstances   of  the   time  may 
; -ender  desirable.    The  cautious  wording  of  the  passage 
«  eaves  it  undecided  whether  the  reserve  will  be  "  avail- 
j  ible  "  to  the  public  or  be  appropriated  for  State  remit- 
tances.  The  commercial  world  will  scarcely  find  in  this 
an  assurance  that  convertibility  at  the  fixed  rate  will  be 
permanently  established  for  exchange  purposes.  There 
j  is  not  only  no  indication  that  Government  will  uphold 
its  "  permanent  "  rate  with  all  its  resources,  but  there  is 
a  direct  recommendation,  backed  by  a  strong  minority 
vote,  against  gold  loans  which  are  the  resource  most 
'obviously  suggested.    Unless  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
'  the  Indian  Government  can  add  something  more  explicit, 
■it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  capital  will  find  in  these 
''•'vague  declarations  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  permanence 
to  tempt  it  to  India,  or  the  Government  obtain  final 
deliverance  from  its  troubles.     The  system,  as  the 
'■present  recommendations  shape  it,  is  a  fair-weather 
vessel  which  will  have  to  be  tried  by  the  stress  of  storm 
before  it  can  be  pronounced  seaworthy.    The  depre- 
ciation of  silver  has  placed  the  Government  of  India  in 
Ja  position  where  it  has  only  a  choice  of  evils.  Having 
found  the  evil  of  unrestricted  silver  coinage  intoler- 
'able,  it  has  now  to  face  those  dangers  which  attend  a 
igold  standard  with  a  limited  gold  reserve  and  a  still 
more  limited  gold  currency.    It  is  precluded  by  the 
'absence  of  international  combination  from  the  only 
"solution  which  avoids  the  grave  objections  that  must 
/always  exist  against  a  State-regulated  currency.  There 
'is  significance  therefore  in  the  committee's  remark  that 
the  establishment  of  a  gold  standard  would  not  pre- 
clude India  hereafter  from  considering  responsible  pro- 
posals for  an  international  agreement  if  circumstances 
should  render  such  negotiations  practicable. 


THE    SIGNIFICANCE    OF    SIX  MONTHS' 
TRADE. 

T^HE  foreign  trade  of  England  has  been  subject  to 
-1  various  ups  and  downs  during  the  last  six  months, 
1  but  the  general  tendency  has  been  distinctly  "  up." 
The  home  exports  have  increased  (comparing  the  past 
;  half-year  with  the  like  period  of  1898)  by  ,£8,800,000 — 
equal  to  7*82  per  cent.  In  this  figure  we  have  not 
taken  into  account  the  value  of  the  British-built  ships 
sold  to  the  foreigner,  because  until  this  year  they  did 
not  appear  at  all  in  the  Trade  Returns  ;  but  an  exami- 
nation of  "Lloyd's  Register  "  indicates  that  1899  is 
about  the  same  as  1898  in  the  shipyards,  and  the  general 
ratio  of  growth  in  English  exports  would  therefore  not  be 
appreciably  affected  if  the  ship  sales  were  included.  The 
aggre&ate  import  returns  also  show  a  growth  in  the  six 
months  by  about  three-quarters  of  a  million,  but  as  the 
re-exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  have  also 
grown  by  about  one  and  a  half  million,  the  net  result 
is  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  money  we  have  been 
expending  on  foreign  goods — a  circumstance  which 
gives  the  economic  student  a  breath  of  relief,  though 
the  relief  is  cut  short  by  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  these  decreased  import  returns  are  mainly  conse- 
quent on  the  breaking  away  of  the  Leiter  corner, 
which  made  wheat  dear  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
of  1898,  and  on  a  big  drop  in  the  imports  of  raw 
materials  for  textile  manufactures.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  import  of  wheat  and  flour  was  greater  in  the  six 
months  that  have  just  passed  than  in  the  first  half  of 
1898,  in  spite  of  the  good  harvest  of  last  year,  though 
the  amount  paid  for  our  duty-free  food  imports  was  2^ 
millions  less.  The  fall  in  our  imports  of  raw  materials 
for  textile  manufactures  is  seriously  large  ;  it  amounts  in 
value  to  over  3^  millions,  equal  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
import  during  the  first  half  of  last  year.  Nor  is  the 
decline  explained,  as  in  the  case  of  food,  by  famine 
prices^  last  year  ;  on  the  whole,  prices  in  these  raw 
materials  will  be  found  to  tally  very  nearly  in  the  two 
periods.  The  only  explanation  appears  to  be  that  the 
transient  boom  in  textile  manufactures  is  once  more 
preparing  to  collapse,  just  as  masters  and  men  and 
shopkeepers  are  beginning  to  feel  its  good  effects.  It 
is  noteworthy,  moreover,  that  though  we  have  been 
importing  less  wool  and   cotton,  we  have  been  re- 


exporting  to  foreign  factories  much  more  of  both  :  we 
sent  away  of  the  two  materials  about  a  million  pounds 
worth  more  last  half-year  than  in  the  first  half  of  1898, 
further  reducing  our  import  for  home  consumption  by 
that  amount.  But  there  is  no  diminution  in  our  im- 
ports of  manufactured  articles;  these  are  ^1,625,600 
greater  in  value,  bringing  up  the  total  to  the  record 
figure  of  nearly  46  millions  for  the  six  months.  This 
means  that  England,  whom  certain  belated  economists 
and  journalists  still  persist  in  regarding  as  the  world's 
manufacturer,  is  spending  over  90  millions  sterling  a 
year  in  foreign  manufactures  which  might  just  as  well 
be  bought  at  home,  for  the  betterment  of  home  industry. 
We  are  buying  of  foreign  manufacturers  nearly  half 
as  much  as  we  receive  from  the  sale  abroad  of  our  own 
manufactures. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  export  trade.  Undoubtedly 
the  figures  look  well  in  comparison  with  last  year.  As 
we  have  said,  they  show  a  total  increase  of  ,£8,800,000 
—  equal  to  7*82  per  cent. ,  comparing  the  first  six  months 
of  1898  and  1899  respectively.  If  this  ratio  of  increase 
could  be  maintained  long  enough,  we  might  hope  to  get 
back  to  the  level  of  1890.  True,  'tis  not  a  very  brilliant 
or  inspiring  ideal ;  but  these  are  the  days  when  in- 
dustrial England  has  to  be  content  with  small  favours. 
The  favour  of  getting  back  to  the  level  of  1890  appears  a 
yet  smaller  thing  when  looked  at  in  conjunction  with  the 
circumstances  :  (1)  that  the  population  of  these  islands 
is  probably  3.J  millions  greater  than  in  1890,  and  there- 
fore a  total  export  now  of  the  same  amount  means  a 
less  amount  per  head  ;  (2)  that  the  exports  of  nearly 
all  other  countries  are  increasing,  and  in  the  principal 
countries  are  increasing  at  a  very  much  greater  ratio  ; 
for  the  world-market  has  expanded  a  good  deal  since 
1890.  Take  the  case  of  our  two  chief  competitors,  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  It  would  not  console 
those  nations  much  to  tell  them  that  possibly,  by  great 
luck  and  exertion,  they  might  hope  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  to  get  back  to  the  level  of  1890.  Germany's 
exports  were  worth  166.3  millions  in  1890,  and  200 
millions  last  year  :  the  United  States'  exports  were 
worth  176  millions  in  1890,  and  251  millions  in  1898. 
Should  the  second  half  of  1899  present  a  similar  ratio 
of  increase  in  our  exports  as  the  first  half  witnessed, 
we  may  look  for  a  total  of  242^  millions  for  the  year, 
to  compare  with  263^  millions  ten  years  earlier. 
Further,  the  industrial  and  economic  quality  of  our 
exports  has  diminished.  Included  in  the  263^  millions 
of  the  1890  total  are  19  millions  worth  only  of  coal  ; 
but  (proceeding  on  the  figures  already  available)  in 
1899  we  shall  be  sending  away  for  the  consumption 
of  foreign  navies  and  foreign  competing  factories  over 
2i|  millions  worth  of  coal.  Again,  we  supplied  the 
foreigner  with  but  5]  millions  worth  of  machinery  for 
stocking  his  rival  factories  in  1893  (the  figures  are  not 
available  for  1890)  ;  this  year  we  shall  supply  him  with 
nearly  seven  millions  .vorth. 

Undoubtedly,  then,  trade  has  revived  in  England 
recently,  but  we  are  very  far  from  getting  back  to  our 
old  prosperity,  notwithstanding  that  the  world-market 
is  expanding  daily.  Profits  are  being  cut  finer  and 
finer,  and  the  industries  on  which  we  are  coming  to 
rely  more  and  more  for  the  employment  of  our  people 
are  not,  from  various  points  of  view,  the  best  or  the  safest 
industries  economically.  Nor  have  we  any  guarantee 
of  a  continuance  of  the  present  briskness  in  trade  ;  we 
depend  for  much  of  our  wealth  on  cotton  manufacture  ; 
but  there  is  no  fact  which  strikes  the  student  of  inter- 
national industry  more  forcibly  at  this  time  than  the 
great  and  almost  universal  growth  of  cotton  manufac- 
ture in  the  world,  and  the  ominous  signs  of  over- 
production in  all  quarters.  The  United  States,  for 
example,  have  been  of  late  bending  their  energies 
towards  the  production  of  cotton  manufactures  as  well 
as  of  raw  cotton,  and  with  such  success  that  they  are 
already  beginning  to  wonder  how  they  are  to  dispose 
of  the  surplus  which  is  accumulating.  In  a  country  of 
such  mean  manufacturing  account  as  Italy  we  find  the 
same  phenomenon  :  the  production  of  cotton  goods  last 
year  exceeded  the  demand.  Yet  more  sinister  is  the 
growth  of  cotton  manufacture  among  the  under-paid 
peoples  of  the  Orient.  India  continues  steadily  to 
increase  her  output  ;  Japan  has  made  immense  strides  ; 
and  we  are  threatened  with  a  crop  of  mills  in  China  as 
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soon  as  Europe  shall  have  got  in  hand  that  huge 
country,  teeming  with  industrious  workers  at  starvation 
wages  ;  already  indeed  the  mills  are  going  up,  and  are 
being  fitted  with  the  best  European  machinery.  All 
these  things  are  against  Lancashire.  Again,  where 
would  England  be  without  her  great  iron  and  steel 
industries?  They  too  are  very  seriously  threatened, 
and  the  present  strange  spurt  in  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  all  over  the  world  only  hides  the  danger  from 
Englishmen's  eyes  ;  though  we  note  that  men  of 
authority  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades  are  appreciating 
the  position  and  talking  unpleasantly  of  the  future. 
Germany  and  Belgium  have  taken  much  of  our 
trade  from  us,  but  the  United  States  are  yet  more 
formidable  competitors.  They  have  practically  ceased 
to  import  from  us,  though  not  so  many  years  back  our 
iron  and  steel  manufacturers  regarded  the  American 
market  as  the  piece  de  resistance  of  their  trade.  The 
American  market  has  been  converted  into  the  American 
competitor  :  in  1896  the  Yankees  exported  iron  and  steel 
and  its  manufactures  to  the  value  of  48^  million  dollars, 
in  1897  to  the  value  of  62%  million  dollars,  in  1898  to 
the  value  of  82^  million  dollars.  Their  huge  works, 
magnificent  plant  and  powerful  trade  organisation 
have  made  them  the  world's  ironmasters  ;  and  when 
the  inevitable  time  of  over-production  arrives,  though 
they  will  suffer,  they  will  not  with  their  immense  pro- 
tected home  market  suffer  as  will  unprotected  Britons. 
Here  is  a  final  consideration.  Much  of  our  present 
good  trade  is  the  result  of  the  spurt  in  shipbuilding. 
And  this  also  is  largely  caused  by  the  recent  huge 
increase  in  the  naval  armaments  both  of  England  and  of 
foreign  nations.  Lloyd's  latest  returns  already  give 
indications  that  the  top  of  the  boom  has  been 
reached  and  passed,  and  even  if  the  shipbuilding 
trade  could  remain  permanently  at  its  present  level, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  British  yards  would  continue 
permanently  at  their  present  level  of  employment. 
On  the  contrary,  the  indications  are  the  other  way. 
Foreign  nations,  some  by  the  aid  of  bounties,  are  stimu- 
lating native  shipbuilding,  and  the  United  States  are  pre- 
paring big  efforts  to  wiest  England's  supremacy  from 
her.  And  past  experience  is  an  ominous  indicator  of  the 
success  of  any  effort  of  industrial  competition  to  which 
the  "greatest  nation  on  earth  "  sets  its  mind. 


ARAB  HORSES  IN  ENGLAND. 

HPHROUGH  long  generations  it  was  deemed  im- 
J-  possible  to  purchase  Arab  mares.  Inferior  colts 
made  their  way  sometimes  into  India  or  Egypt,  but  the 
Bedawi  considered  their  mares  as  their  own  flesh  and 
blood  and  would  as  soon  have  bartered  away  the  wives 
and  children  with  whom  the  faithful  creatures  dwelt 
cheek  by  jowl  in  the  tents.  The  love  of  the  Arab  for 
his  mare  has  passed  into  a  proverb  ;  it  surpasses  the 
Preacher's  devotion  to  wisdom.  She  is  his  friend  and 
confidant  rather  than  his  beast  of  burthen,  and  she  has 
learned  to  return  her  master's  love  and  confidence  with 
interest.  Her  gentleness,  intelligence  and  good 
manners  have  been  developed  through  the  lapse  of 
ages  beyond  those  of  any  other  animal,  and,  as  many 
consider  the  Arabs  to  be  the  first  of  the  human,  so  all 
must  admit  them  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  equine  race  in 
beauty,  grace  and  chivalry.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
breeders  should  long  have  cast  covetous  eyes  towards 
Arabia,  picturing  to  themselves  what  marvels  they 
might  procure  and  produce,  if  only  they  might  penetrate 
within  the  close  preserve  and  steal  away  a  mare.  But 
the  depositories  of  the  traditions  of  the  mediaeval  spirit 
were  not  to  be  beguiled  into  a  sale  of  their  birthright  ; 
force  and  fraud  remained  equally  impotent  in  the  cradle 
of  religion.  It  was  not  until  an  intrepid  explorer,  instinct 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Orient,  made  his  way  among  them 
that  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  yield  as  a  favour  to  a 
friend  what  gold  nor  guns  would  never  have  extorted 
from  them.  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt  has  done  enough  for 
the  Arab  cause  to  entitle  him  to  this  utmost  measure  of 
their  gratitude,  and  he  has  since  amply  requited  it  by 
the  tribute  of  honour  which  he  has  extorted  for  Arabia 
from  every  aficionado  of  horses.  He  may  also  claim 
to  have  inspired  a  more  practical  spirit  among  the 
tribesmen,  who  now  realise  that  there  is  nothing  neces- 


sarily derogatory  about  horse-dealing,  that  their  high 
privilege  may  honourably  be  shared  with  the  world  at 
large.  For  the  intending  purchaser,  however,  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Nejed  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  the 
memory  of  monopoly  maintains  the  prices  very  high, 
and  the  risks  of  travel  and  acclimatisation  are  enormous. 
Moreover,  the  improved  conditions  of  food,  care  and 
scientific  training  through  many  acclimatised  genera- 
tions have  rendered  the  English-bred  Arab  as  far 
superior  to  his  progenitor  as  a  garden  flower  is  to  the 
wild  variety.  Mr.  Blunt's  stable  has  been  a  unique 
experiment  and  has  afforded  unique  results,  with  which 
he  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  For  his  own 
purposes  he  finds  nothing  to  equal  the  breed,  which  he 
may  claim  to  have  brought  into  being.  For  hunting, 
hack-riding  and  driving,  his  horses  will  stand  compari- 
son with  any  others  obtainable  in  England  at  ten  times 
their  price.  And  as  polo  ponies  they  possess  an 
unrivalled  advantage  in  the  natural  shortness  of 
their  stature.  The  polo  standard  of  height  is 
I4"2,  and  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  obtain 
thoroughbreds  which  will  satisfy  it,  whereas  it  is  rare 
to  find  Arabs  exceeding  it.  Their  inherited  intelli- 
gence is  also  a  supreme  recommendation  for  the  game, 
which  seems  almost  to  play  itself  when  once  they  have 
acquired  its  rudiments.  Anyone,  moreover,  who  has 
had  any  experience  of  breaking  in  horses,  will  be 
amazed  by  the  difference  of  his  task  when  he  sets  to 
work  upon  an  Arab.  It  is  as  though  a  schoolmaster, 
accustomed  to  teach  a  class  of  Sussex  yokels,  were 
suddenly  transported  to  Yorkshire  or  Cornwall. 

If,  however,  as  seems  likely,  Arabs  have  any  great 
future  before  them  in  this  country,  it  will  be  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  and,  once  the  precise  formula  shall  have 
been  discovered,  great  results  may  be  anticipated  from 
crossing  them  with  English  thoroughbreds.    Some  ex- 
periments have  already  been  made,  and  they  afford  a 
large  measure  of  promise.    Mr.  Blunt  sent  one  of  his 
stallions  this  year  to  Yorkshire,  and  easily  obtained 
double  fees  from  the  canny  breeders  of  that  classic 
region.    It  is  still  early  to  prognosticate  as  to  the 
result,  but  the  local  breeders  have  manifested  then 
appreciation  by  a  zealous  competition  for  the  privilege 
of  future  entries.    Some  sixteen  years  ago  the  Duke  o) 
Westminster  put  Bend  Or  to  an  Arab  mare  named 
Basilisk.    The  produce  was  a  filly,  from  which  Lore 
Bradford  obtained  Alfragan,  the  winner  of  a  numbei 
of  races,  including  the  Dee  Stakes.  From  another  Aral 
mare  Lord  Bradford  obtained  the  winner  of  severa 
good  races  in  the  first  generation.    As  each  of  the 
mares  in  question  was  exceptionally  slow,  it  seems  tc 
be  capable  of  argument  that  the  Arabs'  notorious  defi- 
ciency in  speed  may  not  be  a  bar  to  their  producing 
very  fast  stock,  and  that  their  other  excellencies  ma; 
alone  be  perpetuated.    The  failure  of  the  Arab  race  a 
Newmarket  demonstrated  what  indeed  was  already  welH 
known,  that  the  strength  of  this  horse  does  not  lie  ill 
his  speed.    Whether  the  extraordinary  staying  powersW 
which  are  developed  by  great  trials  of  endurance  a  J 
home  in  the  desert,  are  likely  to  survive  the  easier  hT'B 
of  an  English  stable,  can  scarcely  yet  be  determined I J 
but  there  has  yet  been  no  sign  of  deterioration,  an<W 
every  doctrine  of  heredity  favours  the  belief  that  theS'M 
powers  must  have  their  influence  upon  future  genereH 

The  great  Arab  studs  of  Europe  are  the  Russian,  th I  fl 
Austrian,  the  German  and  the  Turkish.    In  Englan  a 
the  work  has  practically  been  left  to  one  individual,  an  LI 
it  is  surely  high  time  that  the  Government  shoulH 
interest  itself  in  an  enterprise  which  might  easily  attaili 
a  development  of  national  moment.   Serious  experiment 
has  convinced  military  experts  on  the  Continent  thaH 
for  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  campaign,  Arab  blood  is  ur 
rivalled.    Until  recently,  the  English  thoroughbred  \v£« 
regarded  as  the  ideal  stock,  but  it  has  now  come  \m 
be  admitted,  at  least  by  many,  that  his  artificial  breei 
ing,  with  two  centuries  of  coddling  and  high  feedin: 
has  developed  an  animal  unrivalled  for  speed  over  hi 
short  distance,    but  too  delicate  and  highly  strurj 
for  hard,  practical  work.     The  Arab,  on  the  oth 
hand,  has  been  inured,  during  we  might  almost  s; 
thousands  of  years,  to  the  open  air  and  the  deser; 
to  want  of  food  and  water,  and  has  thriven  upcj 
his  privations.     Again  and  again  have  armies  bet 
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handicapped  and  even  defeated  owing  to  the  inability  of 
their  cavalry  and  transport  horses  to  endure  starvation 
rations.  Of  course  an  Arab  cannot  dispense  with  food 
altogether,  like  the  legendary  camel  of  travellers'  tales, 
but  his  needs  are  few,  and  he  will  maintain  his  health 
and  spirits  under  conditions  which  other  horses  would 
never  be  able  to  endure.  Indeed,  not  only  can  he  put 
up  with  hardships  at  a  pinch,  but  he  actually  deteriorates 
under  the  generous  regimen  which  is  considered  neces- 
sary for  other  horses.  This  has  been  proved  over  and 
over  again  by  purchasers  who  have  refused  to  believe 
the  usual  three  feeds  of  corn  to  be  supererogatory  and 
■the  morning  hour  of  walking  exercise  insufficient. 
There  is  probably  no  being  so  obstinately  conservative 
as  an  English  coachman,  and,  even  when  he  finds  an 
Arab  grow  utterly  unmanageable,  he  is  not  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  simple  cause  is  lack  of  exercise  and 
exuberance  of  feeding.  The  fact  is,  an  Arab  is  naturally 
so  high-spirited  and  so  difficult  to  tire  that  even  a 
single  feed  of  corn  is  excessive  unless  he  is  being 
subjected  to  exceptionally  hard  work.  He  will  answer 
every  requirement  as  a  hunter  if  his  diet  be  restricted 
to  hay  or  even  to  grass,  and  in  the  summer-time  he  is 
most  satisfactory  if  he  has  the  run  of  a  paddock,  where 
he  can  choose  his  own  food  and  exercise.  So  far,  the 
quality  of  the  normal  Arab  in  everyday  life.  What  a 
picked  horse  can  do  when  put  upon  his  mettle  almost 
baffles  belief.  An  officer,  recently  returned  from  the 
Sudan,  relates  that,  after  a  ride  of  eight  hundred 
miles  his  horse  showed  no  signs  of  work,  though 
he  had  cast  all  his  shoes  before  accomplishing  a 
quarter  of  the  journey,  though  many  of  the  camels 
had  died  and  the  others  had  suffered  severely. 
Again,  it  was  an  Arab  of  14. 2j,  which  carried  10  stone 
6  lbs.  and  won  a  ten-mile  race  at  Ferozepore  in 
twenty-five  minutes,  a  feat  of  endurance  probably  un- 
equalled in  equine  annals.  And  Lord  Roberts  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  powers  of  the  Arab  which  carried  him 
through  all  his  campaigns  during  twenty-five  years  and, 
alone  among  the  horses  of  history,  received  official 
authority  to  wear  the  Afghan  medal  with  four  clasps. 
Such  qualities  are  worth  insisting  upon  at  the  War 
Office  as  a  short  cut  to  the  solution  of  many  problems 
of  economy  and  despatch  in  the  transport  service. 

The  average  price  of  a  pure  Arab  is  something  under 
90  guineas,  which  seems  extraordinarily  low  in  view 
of  his  unique  origin  and  the  perfection  of  his  points, 
though  his  breeder  may  find  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  escaped  the  general  depression  in  horse- 
flesh which  some  attribute  to  the  decay  of  agriculture, 
others  to  the  menace  of  the  motor.  Or,  if  the  depres- 
sion has  intruded,  it  has  not  been  able  to  do  more  than 
limit  the  appreciation,  which  a  steady  improvement  of 
the  breed  undoubtedly  warranted.  The  best  test  of  the 
quality  of  a  stud  lies  in  the  proportion  of  colts  which 
may  be  used  as  stallions,  and  among  Mr.  Blunt's  Arabs 
it  is  the  exception  to  find  one  outside  that  category. 


HENLEY  COMPARISONS. 

'"THE  results  of  the  racing  at  Henley  Regatta  empha- 
sise  once  again  the  fact  that  University  rowing 
stands  in  a  class  by  itself.  In  the  "  seventies  "  it  was 
all  that  the  Universities  could  do  to  prevent  the  metro- 
politan clubs  from  carrying  all  before  them  ;  in  the 
"  eighties  "  they  were  looked  upon  as  formidable  rivals  ; 
while  since  1890  the  metropolitan  crews  have  not  even 
been  considered  dangerous  except  on  the  few  occasions 
upon  which  they  have  been  represented  by  high-class 
University  oarsmen.  They  have  now  very  little  home- 
made material  and  their  crews  are  filled  up  with 
University  men  who  are  not  wanted  to  row  for 
their  colleges  and  who  are  not  considered  good 
enough  to  be  asked  to  row  for  Leander. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  apart  from  foreign  competition 
Henley  is  now  chiefly  interesting  to  rowing  men  as  a 
test  of  the  comparative  merits  and  future  prospects  of 
the  two  Universities. 

The  racing  this  year  showed  that,  although  Cam- 
bridge rowing  is  now  considerably  better  than  it  has 
been  for  some  time,  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  high 
standard  attained  by  the  victorious  Oxford  crews  of  the 
I  last  few  years  ;  and  that  Cambridge  owed  her  success 


at  Putney  last  spring  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  fact  that 
the  Oxford  new  material  was  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 
In  the  Leander  crew  Gold  was  supported  by  Philips, 
Carr,  and  Burnell,  whose  genuine  work  contributed  so 
much  to  the  pace  of  the  Oxford  crews  of  1896,  1897 
and  1898 ;  by  Game,  a  worker  of  the  solid,  plodding 
order  who  rowed  for  Cambridge  in  1897  ;  by  Willis, 
who  has  won  many  races  under  Leander  colours  ;  by 
Beresford-Peirse,  who  rowed  stroke  of  the  Eton  eight 
last  summer,  and  by  R.  O.  Pitman,  whose  blade  always 
does  its  full  share  in  the  propulsion  of  a  boat.  When 
they  got  "together,"  which  they  did  about  two  days 
before  the  regatta,  they  developed  great  pace,  and  so  far 
as  good  honest  driving  from  the  stretcher  goes  their 
rowing  left  little  to  be  desired.  The  Trinity  combina- 
tion contained  six  of  this  year's  Cambridge  crew — 
Gibbon,  Dudley  Ward,  Sanderson,  Goldie,  Etherington- 
Smith  and  Chapman — who  were  assisted  by  Cockerell,  an 
old  Eton  eightsman,  and  Adie,  who  was  "  spare  man" 
at  Putney  but  whose  work  is  not  his  strong  point.  As 
a  crew  they  were  superior  to  Leander  in  swing,  in  length 
and  in  many  other  points  of  form,  and  had  they  been  able 
to  work  in  a  more  effective  manner  and  so  live  with 
Leander  over  the  first  part  of  the  course,  their  superior 
swing  would  undoubtedly  have  enabled  them  to  travel 
faster  over  the  last  part  and  so  to  win  in  the  end.  Their 
work,  however,  was  deficient,  and  although  both 
individually  and  as  a  crew  they  possessed  and  laid  out 
a  great  deal  of  strength,  they  did  not  acquire  the  knack 
of  laying  it  out  to  the  best  advantage  and  of  covering 
their  blades  at  once  and  driving  them  straight  through 
in  one  piece.  Balliol  had  five  of  this  year's  Oxford 
crew,  and  their  body  form  and  swing  were  excellent  ; 
but  their  work  at  a  fast  stroke,  although  better 
than  it  was  in  the  Eights  at  Oxford,  was  lamentably 
weak.  They  seemed  to  be  absolutely  without  that 
sharp  grip  of  the  beginning  which  a  crew  must  have 
before  they  can  hope  to  get  pace  on  a  light  eight.  The 
work  of  the  Balliol  crew  was  very  much  inferior  to  that 
of  either  Leander  or  Trinity  and  the  rowing  of  the 
individual  members  of  these  crews  seems  to  indicate 
that  on  the  one  hand  Cambridge  has  not  quite  succeeded 
in  producing  oarsmen  of  the  propelling  capacity  of  Gold, 
Carr,  Burnell  and  Philips  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
new  Oxford  material  is  not  in  the  same  class  with  such 
men  as  Gibbon,  Dudley  Ward,  Etherington-Smith  or 
Sanderson.  Indeed  the  more  carefully  one  studied  all 
the  crews  at  the  regatta  the  brighter  did  the  prospects 
of  Cambridge  appear  as  compared  with  those  of  Oxford, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Cambridge  only  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  Thames  and  Wyfold  Cups,  the 
two  least  important  events  at  Henley.  In  addition  to 
the  six  "  blues  "  who  rowed  for  Trinity  Cambridge  have 
such  men  as  Payne,  who  worked  hard  in  his  own 
peculiar  style  in  the  London  eight,  Young,  who  rowed 
very  well  in  the  same  crew,  and  Campbell,  a  tall  sturdy 
footballer  who  showed  great  promise  as  "  six  "  for 
1  st  Trinity.  Oxford  on  the  other  hand  had  not  one 
single  man  who  showed  promise  of  attaining  first-class 
form  before  next  spring.  All  the  Balliol  men  have  been 
found  wanting  when  tried  at  high  pressure  except 
perhaps  Hale,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Fletcher 
did  for  them  all  that  a  coach  can  do  ;  while  none  of  the 
available  men  in  the  Magdalen  and  New  College  fours 
showed  anything  approaching  first-class  form. 

The  Eton  eight  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
nursery  for  future  Oxford  or  Cambridge  blues,  and 
although  the  boys  won  the  Ladies'  Plate  without  much 
difficulty,  their  rowing  was  not  so  good  as  that 
of  the  last  few  years.  The  coaching  of  the 
Eton  eight  has  been  for  some  years  entrusted 
to  Mr.  R.  S.  de  Havilland,  and  they  have  won 
the  Ladies'  Plate  every  year  since  he  took  them  in 
hand.  Of  late,  however,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  his 
attention  to  coaching  the  crew  collectively  and  getting 
the  blades  perfectly  together  rather  than  to  bringing  up 
individual  boys  in  the  way  they  should  go.  This  was 
particularly  noticeable  this  year,  and  there  is  not  one 
member  of  the  Eton  eight  who  will  not  require  a  lot  of 
attention  in  a  tub  before  he  is  fit  even  to  be  tried  for  a 
place  in  a  first-class  crew.  Several  of  them  are  going 
up  to  Oxford  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Mr. 
Fletcher  or  Mr.  McLean  will  succeed  in  making  any- 
thing of  them. 
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It  is  always  interesting  to  see  foreign  and  colonial 
crews  at  Henley,  and  although  we  always  hope  to  beat 
them  we  are  always  glad  when  they  come.  This  year 
the  Argonaut  Club  from  Toronto  invaded  the  Mother- 
country  with  a  miniature  fleet  consisting  of  an  eight  for 
the  Grand,  a  four  for  the  Stewards  and  three  scullers, 
while  there  was  also  a  Dutch  eight  for  the  Grand  and  a 
German  four  for  the  Stewards.  The  contrast  between 
the  styles  of  the  Canadians  and  the  Dutch  was  very 
marked  when  they  met  in  the  first  heat.  The  former 
did  not  swing  at  all,  they  used  abnormally  long  slides, 
were  very  gentle  at  the  beginning,  and  finished  hard, 
doing  all  their  work  with  their  legs.  They  rushed  their 
bodies  forward  on  the  recovery  and  so  caused  their  boat 
to  dip  in  the  stern  and  stop  between  the  strokes.  The 
Dutchmen,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  long  body  swing, 
very  little  leg  work,  and  a  desperate  hang  over  the 
stretcher.  In  the  race  the  dash  of  the  colonial  crew 
just  got  them  home  by  two  feet,  but  although  they 
raced  well  both  crews  were  considerably  inferior  in  pace 
to  the  best  English  eights.  In  the  race  for  the  Stewards' 
Cup  the  Canadian  four  were  not  nearly  so  fast  as  they  were 
when  they  ran  London  to  two  feet  in  1896.  The  German 
four  created  quite  a  scare  by  the  ease  with  which 
they  disposed  of  St.  George's  Hospital  and  Balliol  in 
their  heat.  They  rowed  in  very  fair  form,  but  were 
rather  inclined  to  use  their  arms  too  much  at  the  finish 
of  the  stroke.  In  the  final  they  were  matched  against 
Magdalen,  who  were  badly  boated,  but  were  neverthe- 
less one  of  the  best  fours  which  has  rowed  at  Henley 
for  some  years.  The  Germans  led  at  once  and  steered 
right  in  front  of  Magdalen,  but  the  latter  were  not  going 
to  be  treated  in  this  contemptuous  fashion  ;  they 
spurted,  drove  the  Germans  back  to  their  own  water, 
and  rowed  right  past  them  all  in  the  space  of  about 
half  a  minute.  Directly  they  were  collared  the  Germans 
appeared  to  give  up,  and  Magdalen  paddled  in  easy 
winners  by  five  lengths.  The  Canadian  scullers  were 
not  in  the  same  class  as  their  English  opponents,  their 
crack  performer,  Goldman,  going  down  before  Hem- 
merde,  who  is  a  sculler  of  considerable  pace  at  the 
start,  but  apparently  lacking  in  staying  power.  Uni- 
versal sympathy  was  felt  for  Thompson,  the  Canadian, 
when  Ashe,  of  the  Thames  Rowing  Club,  thought  fit  to 
claim  a  foul  against  him.  When  the  foul  occurred 
Thompson,  who  was  out  of  his  water,  let  Ashe  get  well 
away,  and  then  rowed  him  down  and  beat  him  by  a  foot, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  followed  the  race  Ashe 
was  not  acting  in  a  very  sportsmanlike  manner  when  he 
obtained  the  disqualification  of  the  Canadian,  who  had 
apparently  beaten  him  on  his  merits.  This  was  the  only 
unpleasant  incident  in  an  otherwise  perfect  meeting. 


"THE  HEN  CONVENTION." 

TT  really  does  appear  to  be  something  of  an  anomaly 
that  after  people  have  been  eating  eggs  and  chickens 
for  hundreds  of  years  a  poultry  conference  should  be 
held  with  a  view  to  bringing  together  those  engaged  in 
the  development  of  the  poultry  industry.  We  are,  how- 
ever, very  far  from  saying  that  the  "  Hen  Convention," 
which  was  certainly  more  peaceful  than  that  which  took 
place  at  Humbug  Green,  is  not  a  virtual  necessity,  and 
all  credit  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Walter  Long  for  visit- 
ing Reading  to  open  the  first  National  Poultry  Con- 
ference on  Tuesday  last  at  Reading  College.  It  is  only 
by  persistently  dinging  obvious  truisms  into  people's 
ears  that  progress  of  the  best  kind  is  brought  about, 
and  if  we  desire  to  see  how  egregiously  our  farmers, 
large  and  small,  and  our  cottagers  have  neglected  their 
opportunities,  we  have  but  to  consult  some  figures. 
So  long  ago  as  the  year  1864  we  imported 
from  the  Continent  of  Europe  eggs  to  the 
value  of  .£835,028  ;  in  the  year  1870  the  value  of 
imported  eggs  had  risen  to  j£i,  102,080,  and  twenty 
years  later  it  stood  at  ,£3,428,802,  while  imported 
table  poultry  was  estimated  as  worth  half  a  million 
of  pounds.  In  1890,  too,  the  then  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture for  France  caused  some  elaborate  calculations 
to  be  made,  and  these  showed  that  the  income  derived 
from  the  sale  of  eggs  and  poultry  was  no  less  than 
^13,496,000,  an  enormous  sum  for  what  we  regard 
as  articles  of  light  diet.  Mr.  Walter  Long,  declining 
for  the  moment  to  deal  in  millions,  announced  that  he 


read  with  astonishment  in  Major  Craigie's  clever  and 
carefully  compiled  statistics  how  our  importation 
eggs  was  43  per  unit  of  the  population,  which  means 
money  something  like  ,£4,000,000,  and  a  great  deal 
this  cash  might  easily  have  gone  into  the  pockets 
our  own  agriculturists.     By  way  of  taking  a  leaf  out 
the  book  of  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture,  M 
James  Long  proposed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
having  regard  to   the  value   of  complete  statistics 
the  Conference   wished  to  urge  upon  the  Board 
Agriculture  the  desirability  of  including  a  census 
poultry  in  the  annual  returns  for  Great  Britain  as 
Ireland  and  several  foreign  countries,  enabling  com 
parisons  to  be  made  year  by  year. 

Poultry  -  fanciers     found    their    champion    in  Mr 
Cresswell,  who  claimed  that  fanciers  had  done  a  good 
deal  for  poultry  by  maintaining  pure  breeds  of  birds,  and 
thus  enabling  those  who  proposed  to  keep  poultry  for 
any  purpose  whatever  to  select  that  stock  which  would 
do  them  most  service.    Unfortunately,  however,  th 
fancier's  chief  exertions  were  directed  to  outline  and 
plumage,  and  neither  laying  qualities  nor  meat  had  any 
weight  to  speak  of ;  for  had  these  matters  been  at 
taken  into  account  there  would  have  been  no  necessity 
for  the  supreme  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  make 
table  poultry  what  it  ought  to  be,  nor  would  a  conference 
at  Reading  have  been  required.    The  inability  of  our 
own  folk  to  meet  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  demand 
for  eggs  and  poultry  for  the  table  seems  at  first  almost 
inexplicable,  for  travel  where  we  will  cocks  and  hens 
are  seen  running  about  in  the  fields,  and  from  the  bi 
sent  in  to  hunt  secretaries  it  would  almost  appear  that 
England  was  overstocked  with  poultry.    A  want 
system,  however,  has  ever  been  one  of  the  charac 
teristics  of  many  of  our  agriculturists,  and  it  was  not 
until  herd  and  horse  societies  were  formed  that  many 
were  brought  to  realise  the  unwisdom  of  the  happy-go 
lucky  style,  though  after  the  experience  of  years  it 
not  yet  eradicated.    For  some  reason  which  no  one  has 
ever  satisfactorily  explained,  poultry-keeping  was  years 
ago  never  regarded  as  a  serious  industry.    Up  to  the 
"  forties  "  very  few  breeds  were  commonly  kept,  and 
the  first  great  step  was  when  the  Cochin  Chinas  came 
in,  and  caused  a  craze  as  great  as  that  over  tulips, 
was  long,  too,  before  people  realised  that  the  birds 
which  were  the  most  prolific  layers  were  not  equally 
adapted  for  table  use,  with  the  result  that  the  shop 
boards  have  been  crowded  with  birds  with  bone  enoug 
for  a  swan  and  yielding  the  meat  of  a  partridge,  whil 
a  bird  which  had  done  good  service  for  a  year  or  tw 
at  what  may  be  called  the  poultry  stud   farm  w 
thought  good  enough  to  kill  for  the  table,  and  in  day 
gone  by  many  well-to-do  persons  must  have  lived  an 
died"  without  ever  having  tasted  a  good  table  bird 
One  authority  on  poultry  there  is,  Mr.  Tegetmeier 
who  many  years  ago  drew  attention  to  the  fact  tha 
birds  intended  for  the  table  needed  to  be  of  a  particular 
character,  and  that  there  was  a  vast  waste  of  mone 
and  opportunity  in  neglecting  the  breeding  of  them 
and  Sir   Walter   Gilbey   and    Mr.   Tegetmeier  wer 
instrumental  in  getting  up  a  show  of  table  poultry 
the  Dairy  Show  several  years  ago,  and  then  it  was  hel 
in  connexion  with  the  Smithfield  Club's  Show.    In  fou 
years  the  quality  of  the  birds  increased  wonderfully,  an 
last  year  English  birds  were  exhibited  which  were  quit 
as  good  as  the  best  of  the  foreign  specimens. 

An  enormous  amount  of  rubbish  has  been  written  or 
the  subject  of  poultry  farms,  undertakings  which  neve 
have  paid  and  never  will.    We  are,  therefore,  glad  t 
see  that  in  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  George  A.  Palmer,  o 
Warwickshire,  the  speaker  emphasised  the  fact  that 
profit  could  be  made  only  when  poultry-keeping  wa 
carried  on  in  connexion  with  a  general  farm  and  o 
proper  lines.    This  is  too  important  a  point  to  be  over 
looked,  for  as  soon  as  poultry-keepers  set  about  rentin 
land  on  which  to  keep  birds  and  paying  for  labour  al 
chances  of  making  a  profit  vanish.    A  farmer,  on  th 
other  hand,  has  every  convenience  for  making  th 
keeping  of  poultry  ,  pay.     His  birds  can  pick  up 
good  deal   of  their  own   living   in   his   fields,  an 
what  else   he  gives  them,  or   most   of  it,  will  b 
home-grown,   and  he  need  pay  nothing  for  labou 
He  can  change  the   ground  as   often  as  is  neces 
sary,  and  though  the  purchase  of  a  movable  fowl 
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house  may  for  a  time  diminish  the  profit  it  will 
prove  a  remunerative  investment  in  the  long  run. 
Keeping  the  birds  shut  up  at  night  will  usually  serve  to 
protect  them  from  foxes,  while  the  promise  of  a  small 
sum  per  dozen  to  some  boy  about  the  place  will  be  a 
sufficient  encouragement  to  him  to  make  a  careful 
search  for  the  eggs  which  may  be  laid  in  unexpected 
places. 

It  is  a  proverbial  stable  phrase  that  a  good  horse  eats 
no  more  than  an  indifferent  specimen,  and  so  in  the  case 
of  poultry,  common  birds  cost  as  much  to  keep  as 
those  which  would  pay  their  way.  As  layers  Ham- 
burgs,  Minorcas,  and  Leghorns  are  among  the 
favourite  kinds  ;  but  it  will  readily  be  understood  that 
the  best  of  the  laying  breeds  require  the  most  careful 
management  before  they  can  be  brought  to  their  best. 
Eggs  have  been  divided  into  three  classes — new  laid, 
fresh,  and  the  third  simply  "  eggs  " — and  for  guaranteed 
new-laid  eggs  in  winter  a  price  could  be  obtained  which 
should  certainly  stimulate  poultry-keepers  to  put  forth 
their  best  exertions,  and  where  any  numbers  are  kept  the 
total  profit  would  be  quite  appreciable  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  specialist  of  table  poultry  finds  himself  to  a 
certain  extent  confronted  by  the  objection  that  he  is 
often  an  advocate  for  cross-breeds,  for  perhaps  the 
Indian  game  fowl  and  the  Dorking  make  the  best 
table  bird,  small  bones  and  plenty  of  meat  being  the 
usual  result  of  the  cross  ;  while  the  importance  of  a 
good  appreciation  of  the  science  of  breeding  was  well 
emphasised  at  the  Conference  by  Mr.  Van  der  Snicht, 
of  Brussels,  well  known  as  the  organiser  of  the  displays 
of  Belgian  fowls  at  the  Smithfield  Table  Poultry  Show. 


DISCURSION. 

V\  7TTH  all  deference  to  America,  I  must  murmur 
»  »  that  the  heart  of  July  is  hardly  the  moment  for 
<(E1  Capitan"  and  Mr  De  Wolf  Hopper.  Even 
Americans,  I  suspect,  must  prefer  winter's  months  for 
the  glare  and  blare  of  such  a  piece,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  so  very  strenuous  a  clown.  America  must  deal 
gently  with  us,  remembering  that  her  civilisation  is  still 
new  enough  to  retain  strong  remnants  of  healthy 
barbarism,  and  that  she  is  further  to  the  West  than  we, 
and  better  able  to  stand  things.  We  languid  Orientals 
cannot  cope  with  deeds  of  such  violence  as  are  being 
done  nightly  at  the  Lyric  Theatre.  The  coming  of  Mr. 
Hopper  and  his  legionaries  has  frightened  us.  We 
cower  aside,  murmuring  those  words  of  the  Hindu 
Ascetic, 

*'  Is  it  a  god  or  a  king  that  comes  ? 

Both  are  evil  and  both  are  strong ; 
With  women  and  worshipping,  dancing  and  drums, 

Carry  your  gods  and  your  kings  along. 
Fanciful  shapes  of  a  plastic  earth, 

These  are  the  visions  that  weary  the  eye, 
These  we  may  'scape  by  a  luckier  birth, 

Musing,  and  fasting,  and  hoping  to  die." 

In  point  of  humour,  Mr.  Hopper  is  neither  a  god  nor 
a  king  ;  at  least,  an  Oriental  cannot  accept  him  as  such. 
Strong,  he  certainly  is.  He  has  a  large  physique  and 
a  large  voice,  is  seldom  off  the  stage,  and  in  three  hours 
put  forth  more  effort  than  a  galley  of  slaves  in  as  many 
days.  It  is  just  by  reason  of  the  monstrous  pains  he 
'  takes  that  he  fails  to  amuse  me.  His  humour  does  not 
come  naturally.  It  is  the  result  of  laborious  convulsions, 
explosions,  extortions.  He  never  speaks  but  in  a 
grotesque  sing-song  interspersed  with  grunts,  groans, 
whines  and  shouts.  One  cannot  see  his  face  for  its 
grimaces.  Never  for  one  instant  are  his  limbs  in  re- 
pose. He  shows  us,  as  it  were,  over  the  factory  of 
-every  point  he  makes,  and  the  process  is  more  than  a 
shade  fatiguing.  In  fact,  he  is  not -what  we  Orientals 
mean  by  the  term  "comedian."  It  is  curious  that 
American  stage-humour  always  does  seem  artificial, 
j  not  really  spontaneous,  even  when  it  is  expressed  in  the 
method  opposite  to  Mr.  Hopper's.  The  quiet,  lazy 
method,  used  by  most  American  comedians,  seems 
fraught  with  self-conscious  challenge.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions, of  course— I  found  a  notable  exception  in  Mr. 
Nat  Goodwin— but  they  do  not  disprove  the  rule.  The 
iact  is  that  American  humour  is  still  in  its  infancy. 


Humour  is  an  outcome  of  civilisation.  The  Americans 
have  invented  a  humour  of  their  own,  just  as  they  have 
invented  a  constitution  and  are  inventing  an  empire. 
A  very  good  kind  of  humour  it  is,  and  a  great  credit  to 
them.  But,  as  yet,  they  are  a  little  too  proud  of  it,  as 
of  their  constitution  and  their  empire.  They  have  not 
had  time  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  All  that  will 
come.  Their  comedians  are,  as  yet,  so  surprised 
at  existing  that  they  are  at  too  great  pains  to  persuade 
us  that  they  exist.  For  this  reason,  I  cannot  laugh  at 
Mr.  Hopper's  jests,  even  as  I  cannot  laugh  at  Mr. 
Mark  Twain's.  I  admire  both  gentlemen  as  phenomena 
testifying  to  the  determination  of  the  young  country 
which  has  produced  them  ;  but  I  can  accept  neither 
Mr.  Hopper  as  comedian  nor  Mr.  Twain  as  humourist. 
I  admit  their  jests  to  be  good  intrinsically.  But  the 
manner  in  which  those  jests  are  made — manner  of 
Hercules  in  his  twelve  labours ! — prevents  me  from 
delighting  in  them. 

Perhaps  some  people  will  think  me  narrow-minded. 
Behold  how  great  a  matter  of  correspondence  my  little 
spark  of  criticism  kindled  over  the  French  language  ! 
If  you  think  the  foregoing  depreciation  due  to  mere 
prejudice  against  the  American  language,  I  advise  you 
to  write  letters  to  my  editor.  I  cannot,  of  course, 
promise  that  he  will  insert  them.  Still,  the  silly  season 
is  at  hand,  and  the  other  great  matter  has  burnt  so 
fiercely  that  it  must  be  almost  gutted.  .  .  .  For  my 
own  part,  I  do  not  think  the  accusation  of  narrow- 
mindedness  could  be  brought  home  to  me.  The 
American  language  is  far  more  nearly  allied  to  ours 
than  is  the  French  ;  and  yet,  on  the  night  after  "  El 
Capitan,"  I  lost  myself  in  admiration  of  M.  Coquelin 
as  Poirier.  Here,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  was  the 
quintessence  of  perfect  comedy.  Comic  art  could 
not  be  borne  higher  than  this.  A  myriad  of  minute, 
meticulous  touches,  and  yet  for  me  no  consciousness 
of  them  as  touches — only  the  illusion  of  a  character 
perfectly  presented  for  delight  and  laughter  and  under- 
standing. And  what  a  relief  to  see  Coquelin  thus, 
himself  again  ;  not  cleverly  screwing  and  flourishing 
himself  up  to  romance,  but  doing  just  what  the  gods 
have  fashioned  him  to  do  better  than  any  other  of  their 
creatures  !  On  Saturday  afternoon,  Coquelin  will 
again  be  Poirier,  and  all  wise  readers  of  mine  will  go  to 
the  Adelphi. 

At  the  Comedy,  "  The  Weather-Hen,"  by  Mr.  Berte 
Thomas  and  Mr.  Granville  Barker.  The  most  striking 
thing  about  this  play  is  its  difference  from  most  of  the 
plays  written  by  actors.  When  actors  write  plays  they 
are  apt  to  rely,  for  their  craft,  on  the  tricks  and  dodges 
sanctified  by  tradition,  and,  for  their  presentment  of 
human  beings,  on  the  puppets  among  which  their  lot 
has  been  cast.  Nearer  to  the  public  than  the  ordinary 
playwright,  they  are  better  able  than  he  to  gauge  the 
public's  taste  ;  and  thus  they  are  likely  to  write  even 
greater  twaddle  than  is  written  by  him.  But  they 
have  not  acquired  his  talent  for  construction,  and 
thus  their  twaddle  (albeit  less  lifelike  than  his)  does 
but  bewilder  the  public.  No  one,  then,  is  satisfied  : 
not  the  public,  which  likes  a  play  to  be  twaddle 
set  forth  in  a  clear,  straightforward  way ;  nor  the 
eccentric  few  who  like  a  play  to  be  an  imita- 
tion of  life  set  forth  in-  a  clear,  straightforward 
way.  "The  Weather-Hen"  is  quite  an  exception 
among  actors'  plays.  Of  course  it  does  not  appeal  to 
the  public,  but  the  eccentric  few  find  much  that  is  good 
in  it ;  for  its  authors  have  tried  to  study  human  beings, 
and  have  brought  their  characters  together  for  a  better 
purpose  than  the  mere  playing  of  stage-tricks,  and  are, 
moreover,  in  point  of  constructive  power,  as  good  as 
most  professional  playwrights.  But  what  most  endears 
them  to  us  is  their  bland  infringement  of  one  of  the 
most  sacred  laws  in  the  code  for  dramatists  :  that  one 
shall  not  take  as  the  central  figure  a  person  of  capri- 
cious and  will-less  character.  It  has  always  been  held 
that  no  good  drama  can  be  built  round  a  person  who 
does  not  know  his  or  her  mind  and  is  swayed  this 
way  or  that  by  every  gust.  The  authors  of  "  The 
Weather-Hen "  have  shown  this  canon  to  be  bosh. 
Such  canons  always  are  shown  to  be  bosh  so  soon  as 
intelligent  writers  disobey  them. 

I  need  not  give  a  belated  description  of  the  plot ; 
but    I    wish   the   authors    too    well  not   to  show 
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them,  for  their  guidance,  one  point  at  which  they 
have  gone  astray.  The  father  of  the  boy  who  is 
eloping  with  the  will-less  lady  arrives  at  his  son's 
cottage  and  considers  how  he  shall  persuade  his 
son  not  to  compromise  himself.  He  decides  that 
as  soon  as  the  pair  arrives  supper  shall  be  served,  and 
that  the  boy  shall  have  too  much  champagne.  The 
father's  view  is  that  alcohol  will  accomplish  what  could 
not  be  accomplished  by  parental  influence.    This,  too, 

the  view  of  the  authors  ;  for  the  boy,  so  soon  as  he 
is  tipsy,  begins  to  regret  his  escapade.  In  real  life, 
of  course,  the  effect  would  be  quite  opposite  :  the  boy 
(who  is  nineteen  years  old,  afraid  of  his  father, 
and  fond  of  his  mother)  might,  in  his  normal 
state,  succumb  to  authority  ;  but  alcohol  would 
quickly  excite  him  to  go  through  with  the  matter. 
Thus,  all  the  second  part  of  the  third,  act  offends 
against  reality,  and  one  regrets  that  the  authors 
did  not  cut  it  out  and  write  it  again  with  that  realistic 
conscience  which  makes  the  rest  of  their  play  delightful. 
Throughout,  the  dialogue  is  much  above  the  average, 
for  (rare  quality!)  the  characters  say  the  sort  of  things 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  they  would  say  in  real 
life.  But  they  say  it  in  rather  strained  phraseology. 
The  authors  must  beware  of  making  their  characters 
.strive  to  appear  clever.  Miss  Madge  Mcintosh 
played  the  chief  part  satisfactorily ;  and  to  play  so 
difficult  a  part  satisfactorily  postulates  much  skill 
:  ad  talent.  As  her  husband,  Mr.  Courtney  Thorpe 
was  far  too  grotesque  and  farcical.  Mr.  Grahame 
Brown  was  boyish  as  the  boy,  and  Mr.  Wills,  that 
good  actor,  made  one  wish  that  the  butler  could  per- 
meate the  whole  play.  Mr.  Foss,  as  a  reserved  lover, 
\  as  too  stiff  to  be  so  sympathetic  as  the  authors  meant 
him  to  be.  But,  since  the  lover  was  an  unsuccessful 
rctor,  this  may  have  been  Mr.  Foss'  subtlety. 

I  have  just  received  a  circular  about  a  "  Play- Writers' 
Theatre."  The  circular  is  rather  vague,  as  circulars 
.should  be  ;  meant  to  excite  curiosity  rather  than  to 
satisfy  it.  But  I  gather  that  a  play  (written  by  a  play- 
writer)  is  to  be  produced  in  September,  that  other  plays 
will  follow,  and  that  anyone  may  send  to  Mr.  Charles 
Hoppe,  23  Bedford  Street,  E.C.,  the  sum  of  two  guineas, 
in  return  for  which  he  will  have  a  stall  "at  each  new 
production  for  the  year.,"  Thirty  shillings  will  secure 
him  a  seat  in  the  Dress  Circle;  sixteen,  one  in  the  Upper 
Circle  ;  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Hoppe  has  my  good  wishes, 
And  would  have  something  more  tangible  if  I  had  no 
hope  of  getting  my  seat  for  nothing ;  for  I  am  quite 
r.nxious  to  see  what  his  productions  will  be  like. 
He  promises  "  certain  plays  not  to  be  classified  with 
the  occasional  representations  of  unique  societies,  but 
which  offer  some  initial  difference  of  subject  or  treat- 
ment that  has  been,  or  is,  in  the  way  of  their  pro- 
duction in  the  ordinary  groove."  Personally,  I  would 
■  ather  he  went  the  way  of  those  "  unique  societies," 
quite  heedless  of  the  public's  conventions,  and  I  think 
that  subscriptions  would  be  quicklier  forthcoming  if  he 
did  so.  However,  what  he  promises  is  better  than 
nothing,  and  I  look  forward  to  seeing  a  final  vindica- 
tion of  the  superiority  of  play-writers  to  playwrights. 
The  productions  are,  by  the  way,  "  not  contemplated 
for  one  night  only  ;  it  is  intended  that  they  shall  be  of 
a  nature  to  warrant  their  continuance  long  enough  to 
(airly  establish  the  interest  they  are  claimed  to  merit." 
Shade  of  Mr.  Gladstone  !  Max. 


THE  END  OF  THE  OPERA. 

HP  HE  opera  season  virtually  ended  with  the  produc- 
tion  of  de  Lara's  "  Messaline  "  on  Thursday  night, 
and  one  may  without  injustice  consider  what  it  has 
been  worth,  and  what  the  Syndicate  that  runs  it  has 
shown  itself  to  be  worth.  My  private  opinion  is  that 
the  season  has  been  worth  little  or  nothing,  and  that 
the  Syndicate  has  shown  itself  to  be  worth  little  or 
nothing.  The  Syndicate  insists  that  it  has  made 
money  ;  and  if  that  is  a  fact,  it  is  a  fact  which 
condemns  the  Syndicate.  If  the  Syndicate  could  not 
make  both  ends  meet  one  might  forgive  the  endless 
mistakes  and  shortcomings  of  the  season  ;  but 
it  is  merely  publishing  its  own  shame  when  it 
glories  openly    in  making   money  out   of  perform- 


ances of  average  wretchedness.    Lately  I  have  grown 
quite  tired  of  seeing  things  invariably  bungled,  and  I 
have  gone  to  Covent  Garden  as  little  as  possible — for  a 
critic  must  take  care  of  his  temper  and  his  nerves  at  this 
time  of  year  ;  and  most  of  my  colleagues  of  the  daily 
press  tell  me  they  would  do  even  as  I  have  done  were 
they  not  expected  to  notice  fine  and  worthless  perform- 
ances alike.    Nothing  is  ever  done  completely  right  at 
Covent  Garden  ;  no  evening  passes  without  a  bungle 
occasioned  simply  by  lack  of  foresight.    And  when  one 
inquires  why  intelligent  men,  men  capable  of  doing 
certain  things  in   a  business-like  and  adequate  way, 
do    not    exercise    their    foresight    in    the  operatic 
matters   which   they  are   supposed   to   control,  one 
makes  discovery  of  the  fact  that  at  Covent  Garden 
there     is     no     one,     absolutely    no     one,  whose 
business  it  is  to  see  that  the  operatic  matters  are 
properly   done.     There   are   half  a  dozen  business 
managers  at  Covent  Garden,  but  there  is  no  operatic 
expert :  no  musician  with  control  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  production  of  operas.    So  far  as  the  taking  of 
the  money  is  concerned,  and  the  distribution  of  it,  the 
organisation  seems  to   be  perfect ;  but  there  is  no 
organisation  whatever  to  ensure  the  public  getting  value 
for  the  money  it  pays.    That  seems  to  be  a  secondary 
consideration  at  Covent  Garden,  or  not  a  consideration 
at  all.    The  directors  seem  to  think  the  office,  not  the 
theatre,  their  proper  place.    Conductors  have  told  me 
that  they  considered  themselves  lucky  at  Covent  Garden 
if  the  correct  band  parts  were  on  the  stands  at  the 
beginning  of  the  evening  ;  and  if  Lohengrin's  horn,  or 
ring,  or  sword,  could  not  be  found  at  the  last  moment, 
still  everyone  felt  fairly  comfortable,  for,   after  all, 
the  music  could  be  played.    The  management  has  in- 
vited  me   more   than    once   to   the   final  rehearsal 
of  new    works  ;   and    I   have  observed  that  if  any- 
thing goes   wrong  Mr.  A.  has   to   be   sent  for  :  he 
shouts  for  Mr.  B.,  who  calls  loudly  for  Mr.  C,  who 
says  he  must  immediately  see  Mr.  D.  ;  and  in  the  end  it 
appears  that  no  one  can  reasonably  be  blamed,  and  that 
in  fact  the  mistake  which  occurred  was  imaginary — fof| 
since  no  one  could  be  blamed,  obviously  there  was  nc 
mistake.     I  have  seen  the  curtain  (at  the  final  rehearsal 
of  an  opera,  be  it  remembered  :  a  function  which  abroad 
is  almost  equivalent  to  a  first  performance) — I  have 
seen  the  curtain  let  down  on  a  mass  of  projecting 
scenery  because  the  whole  scene  had  been  set  two  o" 
three  feet  nearer  to  the  footlights  than  it  ought  to  hav 
been  set  ;  but  as  after  much  shouting  for  the  culprit  p 
culprit  could  be  found,  this  too  was  set  down  as  a 
imaginary  mistake.    Then  the  desperate  composer  tor 
his  hair  and  swore  that  Covent  Garden  was  the  wors 
opera-house  in  Europe — which   was  quite  true ;  bu 
the  Syndicate  went  its  way  happily,  knowing  it  wa: 
earning  its  dividends  and  that  the  subscribers  neve 
see  mistakes  of  any  kind  until  they  are  pointed  out 
and  care  not  twopence  whether  there  are  mistakes  0 
not.    There  is  a  wild  legend  at  Covent  Garden — it  i: 
quite  untrue  of  course,  as  all  legends  are — that  once  a 
infinite  expense  an  unheard-of  instrument  which  wi 
be  known   to  posterity  as  the  "  contrafogarto "  wa 
wired  for  all  over  the  kingdom.    When  a  happy  playe 
turned    up    with    the    ordinary    double-bassoon,  t' 
management  was  pleased  to  be  put  out  of  its  su 
pense,  but  sorry  nevertheless  that  it  had  wasted  i 
sixpences  on  an  instrument  which  could  have  been  g 
by  the  dozen,  or  at  any  rate  the  half-dozen,  in  Londo 
if  only  anyone  had  known  its  ordinary  name.    I  som 
times  wonder  what  would  happen  were  a  rising  Wagn 
to  send  in  the  score  of  an  opera  for  the  consideration 
the  management.     In  France  and  in  Germany — nay,  i 
Poland  and  Russia,  and  even  in  Italy — this  is  commonl 
done  :  all  the  rising  Wagners  are  discovered  by  the 
scores  coming  to  the  management.    Who  would  loo 
at  them  at  Covejit  Garden  ?     There  is  no  operat 
expert  at  Covent   Garden  who  could  read  a  sco 
even  if  it  were  his  business  to  do  it.     And  Cove 
Garden  calls  itself  the  first  opera-house  in  Europ 
The  present    Syndicate    has    now   been   on  trial  - 
some  years.    It  has  shown  what  it  can  do.  With 
great  conductor    and    a   few   great    singers    it  c 
give  an  unsurpassable  representation  of  "Tristan 
But  it  cannot  produce  a  simple  opera  like  Puccini 
"  Boheme  "  without  coming  to  grief.    Why,  it  cann 
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even  persuade  its  bandsmen  to  try  to  behave  like 
o-entlemen.  I  have  been  in  many  opera-houses  at  the 
rehearsals  of  many  operas.  Never  have  I  seen  such 
indifference  in  the  orchestra  as  I  have  seen  again  and 
a^ain  at  Covent  Garden  ;  never  have  I  seen  such  ill- 
manners  to  composer  and  conductor  in  the  orchestra  as 
I  have  seen  at  Covent  Garden.  The  bandsmen  in  an 
average  German  theatre  pride  themselves  on  giving  a 
new  work  the  best  chance  possible.  The  bandsmen  at 
Covent  Garden  seem  to  say  "  This  is  a  new  work  :  let 
us  behave  like  cads  to  the  composer :  then  he  won't  bother 
us  any  more  with  his  stuff."  They  don't  like  learning  new 
music  and  they  let  the  composer  know  it.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  whereas  most  men  who  have  been  born  and  bred  in 
Camberwell  or  the  "  New  Cut  "  would  try  to  disguise 
the  sad  truth,  the  men  at  Covent  Garden,  a  few  of 
whom,  presumably,  were  not  born  and  bred  either  in 
Camberwell  or  the  "New  Cut,"  appear  anxious  to 
prove  that  they  were.  It  is  a  ludicrous  spectacle — also 
a  very  sad  one.  For  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  a 
management  which  cannot  ensure  discipline  in  its  band, 
be  the  members  never  so  ill-mannered,  will  do  little  for 
opera.  Opera  in  England  is  purely  farcical,  and  farci- 
cal it  will  remain  until  we  get  a  National  Opera-house 
free  of  the  influence  of  both  the  social  and  the  Academic 
sets,  and,  above  all,  with  a  real  operatic  expert  at  its 
head. 

I  have  neither  time  nor  space  this  week  to  discuss 
the  production  of  "  Messaline."  It  must  wait  until 
next  week  ;  but  meantime  I  may  say  that  the  perform- 
ance was  at  any  rate  a  popular  success.        J.  F.  R. 


FINANCE. 

THE  firmness  of  the  money  market  has  been  the 
ruling  influence  of  the  week  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  The  rise  in  the  Bank-rate  on  Thursday 
from  3  per  cent.,  at  which  it  has  stood  since  the  begin- 
ning of  February  last,  to  per  cent.,  is  only  what  has 
been  anticipated  for  some  time  past  by  observant 
students  of  the  present  state  of  economical  activity 
throughout  the  world.  The  conditions  of  which  it  is  a 
symptom  were  in  fact  foreseen  and  predicted  in  these 
columns  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Other  influences 
are  no  doubt  at  work,  and  the  acute  stage  at  which 
affairs  in  South  Africa  have  arrived  has  no  doubt  a  con- 
siderable effect  in  causing  the  South  African  Mining 
Market  to  mark  time.  But  all  departments  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  are  affected,  and  a  more  general  cause  must 
be  sought  for  such  a  general  halt  in  speculative  activity 
as  that  which  has  thus  far  characterised  the  financial  year 
of  1899.  This  general  cause  is  the  remarkable  activity  of 
trade  and  industry  in  the  three  great  modern  industrial 
states,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States, 
France,  owingto  her  internal  troubles,  and  even,  perhaps, 
to  that  strange  canker  of  decadence  which  seems  to  be 
eating  out  the  heart  of  the  Latin  races,  having  so  far 
failed  to  participate  as  largely  as  these  three  in  the 
industrial  revival.  In  the  heyday  of  a  prosperous  period 
such  as  that  which  we  are  now  experiencing  all  the 
available  supplies  of  money  and  credit  are  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  industry  and  trade,  in  which  great 
profits  are  earned,  and  little  is  left  for  Stock 
Exchange  speculations  pure  and  simple.  Prices  are 
high  and  in  the  case  of  high-class  securities  like  bank 
shares,  railway  stocks  and  the  better  class  of  industrial 
securities,  there  is  no  inducement  to  the  investor  to  buy, 
but  rather  a  tendency  to  realise  in  order  to  provide  the 
liquid  capital  necessary  for  business  purposes.  As  a 
result  of  the  general  feeling  of  confidence  the  reserve 
capital  which  the  great  financiers  and  the  great  financial 
houses  make  it  a  rule  to  keep  in  Government  stocks 
and  gilt-edged  securities  of  various  kinds  is  drawn 
,  upon  and  even  the  price  of  Consols  falls  as  a  conse- 
quence of  these  realisations,  though  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  great  drop  in  Consols  from  112^  at  which  they 
'  stood  last  July  to  their  present  price  of  io6|  has  been 
assisted  by  the  action  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  suspending  the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund  and  by 
the  anticipation  of  further  developments  in  the  policy  of 
I  the  Treasury  with  regard  to  the  buying  of  Consols. 
The  great  increase  in  the  amount  paid  in  wages  and 


in  the  number  of  cash  purchases  makes  a  heavy  demand 
upon  the  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  country,  upon 
which  the  whole  enormous  superstructure  of  the  modern 
system  of  credit  is  based,  and  dearer  money  becomes 
another  result  of  expanding  trade  activity.  Thus  the 
time  of  the  stock  markets  is  not  yet.  It  is  when  over- 
trading and  over-production  glut  the  markets  with 
commodities,  when  the  profits  of  trade  begin  to  fall  off 
and  when  the  crisis  which  always  follows  a  period  of 
great  activity  is  approaching,  that  stockbrokers  and 
jobbers  reap  their  harvest.  Then  the  profits  which 
have  been  made  in  trade,  seeking  feverishly  that  means 
of  multiplication  which  is  no  longer  to  be  found  where 
they  were  made,  are  attracted  irresistibly  towards  the 
Stock  Exchange.  As  trade  further  declines  speculative 
activity  becomes  more  and  more  wild,  the  plethora  of 
funds  rushes  the  prices  of  stocks  and  shares  to  giddy 
heights,  and  then  at  last  the  crash  comes.  The  stone 
of  Sisyphus  rolls  down  again  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
crushing  thousands  as  it  falls,  and  after  a  short 
breathing-space  industry  and  trade  begin  to  push  it 
strenuously  up  once  more. 

In  past  times  of  crisis  the  Bank  of  England  has  not 
always  acted  judiciously  and  has  often  been  caught 
unawares,  for  it  is  not  usual  in  times  of  prosperity  for 
many  people  to  look  ahead  and  prepare  for  the  difficulties 
which  experience  has  shown  always  follow  upon  over- 
trading. But  the  Bank  is  probably  managed  at  the 
present  time  with  more  conspicuous  ability  and  more 
insight  into  economic  conditions  than  at  any  other 
period  of  its  history.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the 
Bank  Directors,  able  as  they  may  be,  are  so  ham- 
pered by  the  unsatisfactory  constitution  of  the  Bank 
of  England  that  their  power  to  deal  with  the 
conditions  they  should  be  able  to  control  is 
very  limited.  No  one  nowadays  will  deny  that 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  has  utterly  failed 
to  achieve  the  objects  which  its  promoters  had 
before  them,  and  when  serious  difficulties  supervene  it 
has  either  to  be  suspended,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Baring  crisis,  a  roundabout  and  uncertain  method  of 
relief  has  to  be  adopted.  The  rise  in  the  Bank-rate  on 
Thursday  at  least  seems  to  indicate  that  at  present  the 
Directors  are  looking  far  ahead,  for  the  Bank  return 
showed  no  more  reason  why  it  should  have  been  raised 
this  week  than  last,  and  much  less  apparent  reason  than 
existed  some  weeks  ago.  The  reserve  is  in  fact  slightly 
higher  by  ,£17,892,  and  the  proportion  of  reserve  to 
liabilities  has  risen  j  per  cent,  to  41^  per  cent.  Gold 
to  the  amount  of  ,£390,000  came  in  from  abroad,  but, 
nevertheless,  owing  to  the  expansion  in  the  home 
demand  for  cash,  the  total  coin  and  bullion 
shows  a  decrease  of  ,£96,613.  Other  changes  are  of 
little  importance,  the  Government  disbursements  of 
,£912,942  during  the  week  being  set  off  by  an  increase 
of  ,£754,994  in  "other"  deposits.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  Bank  is  preparing  in  good  time  for 
the  possible  demands  which  may  be  made  upon  it  in 
the  autumn.  When  a  crisis  may  come  no  man  knoweth 
beforehand,  for  ' owing  to  the  impossibility  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  bona-fide  and  accommodation 
bills  the  results  of  over-trading  are  often  concealed 
until  the  whole  fabric  topples  over.  It  is  not 
probable  in  any  case  that  the  centre  of  danger  is 
in  London.  The  difficulties  in  Berlin  last  autumn 
indicate  that  the  greatest  weakness  is  likely  to  be  there, 
and  since  the  object  in  raising  the  Bank-rate  is  to 
guard  the  reserve  against  the  drain  upon  it  from  foreign 
countries,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  from  this  quarter 
that  the  Bank  anticipates  danger.  It  seems  quite  likely 
in  view  of  the  conditions  that  a  much  higher  Bank-rate 
will  be  necessary  before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is 
known  that  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  taken  from 
London  to  be  employed  in  Berlin,  by  the  number  of 
German  bills  in  circulation  here,  and  the  object  of 
the  Bank  is  no  doubt  to  bring  back  as  much  as 
possible  of  this  money  before  the  financial  position 
in  Berlin  again  becomes  acute.  In  this  case 
our  market  is  likely  to  be  considerably  affected 
by  the  raising  of  the  rate.  American  railway  securi- 
ties are  largely  held  in  Berlin,  and  a  restriction  of 
accommodation  there  will  probably  lead  to  a  number  of 
forced  sales  which  may  lead  to  another  set-back  in  the 
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American  market,  in  spite  of  the  strength  of  the  posi- 
tion in  New  York.  For  the  moment,  however,  the 
rise  in  the  Bank-rate  has  had  little  or  no  effect  upon 
the  stock  markets,  and  the  calmness  with  which  it  has 
been  received  indicates  that  it  is  in  no  wise  considered 
to  be  a  sign  of  any  graver  development  in  the  position 
of  South  African  affairs. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  at  the  present  time  to 
consider  how  far  the  enormous  expansion  in  the  gold 
production  of  the  world  during  the  present  decade  is  to 
be  considered  a  cause  of  the  enormous  expansion  in 
trade  and  industry  which  marks  the  closing  years  of  the 
century.  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  since 
1891  the  annual  production  of  gold  throughout  the 
world  has  been  doubled,  and  that  it  is  now  three  times 
as  great  as  it  was  thirteen  years  ago.  For  nearly  forty 
years  after  1852  the  annual  production  of  gold  varied 
comparatively  slightly  and  never  exceeded  thirty 
millions  sterling.  In  1891  it  rose  to  .£31,500,000,  and 
ever  since  it  has  steadily  risen  until  last  year  it  reached 
the  enormous  figure  of  .£62,500,000.  There  have  been 
economists  who  have  maintained  that  the  production  of 
gold  could  not  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  world,  since 
it  did  not  add  to  the  bulk  of  consumable  commodities 
in  existence  but  merely  to  the  volume  of  the  circulating 
medium.  But  such  a  view  is  manifestly  in  error.  The 
great  gold  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia  were 
undoubtedly  followed  by  a  very  great  expansion  in  the 
world's  trade,  and  a  little  consideration  makes  it  certain 
thatagreatincrease  intheproduction  of  gold  mustactasa 
powerful  stimulant  to  commerce  and  manufactures.  The 
modern  conditions  of  gold  mining,  especially,  at  the  very 
outsetcausealarge  demandfor  expensive  machinery,  and 
many  millions  of  capital  have  been  expended  by  the 
multitude  of  companies  now  at  work  in  Australia, 
South  Africa,  America,  India,  and  New  Zealand.  Then 
when  the  gold  is  produced  it  is  itself  expended  either 
in  the  provision  of  further  fixed  capital  in  the  form  of 
machinery,  ships,  railways  and  the  like  or  in  the  pur- 
chase of  consumable  commodities.  Thus  even  before  it 
is  obtained  as  well  as  afterwards  it  creates  a  large 
demand  for  labour  and  for  commodities  and  so  stimu- 
lates production  as  well  as  adds  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  world.  An  increase  in  gold  production  is, 
in  fact,  simply  an  increase  in  purchasing  power  and, 
like  the  expansion  of  credit,  undoubtedly  adds  to  the 
world's  wealth.  Moreover  in  still  another  way  a  large 
increase  in  gold  production  stimulates  industry.  The 
prices  of  all  commodities  being  now  in  most  great 
countries  measured  in  gold  an  abundance  of  the 
precious  metal  necessarily  tends  to  raise  the  prices  of 
commodities,  since  if  gold  is  cheaper  the  quantity  of  any 
particular  commodity  which  can  be  obtained  for  the 
same  weight  of  gold  is  less  than  when  it  is  dearer, 
and  this  tendency  towards  a  rise  in  prices  is  in  itself  a 
stimulus  to  all  manufacturing  industries.  The  tendency 
is  one,  however,  which  counteracts  itself,  as  by  the 
great  increase  in  production  of  which  it  is  the  cause, 
prices  subsequently  tend  to  be  lower  again,  and  it  is 
partly  for  this  reason  and  partly  because  of  the  great 
increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  world,  that  the 
fears  of  those  who  anticipate  a  great  rise  in  prices  as  a 
consequence  of  the  great  increase  in  gold  production 
are  falsified.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  doubt  there- 
fore that  the  existing  activity  in  commerce  and  manu- 
factures all  over  the  world  is  mainly  due  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  world's  stock  of  gold,  and 
although  over  trading  may  soon  bring  a  reaction  the 
world's  wealth  must  all  the  same  be  permanently  and 
enormously  increased. 

The  Bank  dividends  have  not  all  been  declared  yet, 
but  those  that  have  bear  out  to  the  full  the  general 
expectation  of  a  highly  profitable  half-year  and  there 
seems  little  likelihood  that  those  yet  to  come  will 
compel  any  modification  of  this  view.  Though  the 
average  market  rate  was  9s.  lower  and  the  average 
Bank  rate  3s.  lower  than  last  year,  business  was  very 
active  and  the  result  is  a  larger  net  income  for  nearly 
every  one  of  the  banks.  All  the  London  banks  have 
kept  up  to  the  distribution  for  the  first  half  of  last  year, 
and  have  carried  forward  larger  balances,  while  two 
of  them  have  felt  themselves  justified  in  increasing 
their  dividends.    These   two    are  the   London  Joint 


Stock,  which  pays  at  the  rate  of  1 1  per  cent,  per 
annum   against    10   per   cent,    and   carries  forward 
.£21,600  against  ,£17,210  ;  and  the  London  and  South- 
western, which  has  shown  a  further  improvement  by 
declaring  16  per  cent,  per  annum  against  14  per  cent. 
The  London  and  Westminster  carries  forward  ^£20,000, 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  after  paying  15  per  cent,  per 
annum.    The  London  City  and  Midland  again  pays  at 
the  rate  of  17  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  carries  ,£181,2591 
forward  as  compared  with  ,£121,000  ;  the  Union  Bank  | 
of  London,   12  per  cent,  per  annum  with  .£35,0001 
forward  against  ^£25, 000;  and  the  Capital  and  Counties 
16  per  cent,  per  annum  with  ^36,963  forward  against 
£?>?>'7l9-     The  policy  of  increasing  other  accounts 
instead   of  wishing   to    improve   dividends    on  the 
slightest    provocation   is    one    that    deserves  com-h 
mendation.    Not  many  of  the  country  bank  reports  areji 
available,  but  in  all  cases  so  far  reported  the  distribu-p 
tion  has  been  maintained,  and  the  general  evidences  of|l 
a  good  six  months'  business  are  unmistakable. 

Concerning  the  Stock  markets  in  detail,  there  is  thist] 
week  little  to  be  said.  The  settlement  was  easily^ 
arranged,  and  although  there  is  no  doubt  still  som  eii 
account  open  both  ways,  it  is  not  of  large  dimensions.! 
On  the  whole  the  tone  has  been  flat  in  all  departments,  u 
The  Home  Railway  Market  is  still  waiting  for  theij 
dividend  announcements  and  does  not  appear  to  antici-H 
pate  that  they  will  make  much  difference  anyhow.H 
Moreover,  the  first  week  of  the  new  half-year  does  notjj 
show  such  satisfactory  results  as  those  to  which)] 
we  have  been  accustomed  during  the  first  half  ofjj 
1899.  Only  the  Great  Western  shows  a  largeji] 
increase  in  traffic  receipts  for  the  week,  the  figurqj 
being  ,£28,070,  whilst  the  Midland  shows  an  improve-jl 
ment  of  only  ,£5,088,  the  Brighton  one  of  .£5,431,  and  J 
the  Great  Eastern  one  of  .£5,678.  The  rest,  whilst  nolH 
showing  any  decreases  of  importance,  have  increases  ol 
less  than  .£5,000,  with  the  exception  of  the  join! 
Chatham  and  South-Eastern  return,  which  is  ,£6,o8B 
above  that  of  the  corresponding  week  of  last  yearB 
Chatham  Second  Preference  seems  to  be  the  stock  ill 
which  there  is  most  to  go  for,  as  at  the  end  of  thfl 
month  we  understand  that  the  full  dividend  of  4^  pepl 
cent,  for  the  half-year  will  be  announced.  The  SouthW 
Eastern  dividend  on  the  other  hand  does  not  seenH 
likely  to  be  maintained.  The  American  market  ha:| 
been  irregular,  but  in  view  of  the  astonishing  improve*  j 
ments  in  receipts  which  are  being  maintained  by  sN 
many  of  the  lines  and  the  signs  that  the  prosperity  cf-i 
the  United  States  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time  i  ,1 
is  possible  that  the  bulls  in  Wall  Street  may  be  able  tf  j 
resist  any  tendency  to  reaction  which  may  arise  out  cH 
forced  sales  from  Berlin. 

The  South  African  Market  still  hangs  attentive  o[si 
events,  and  though  one  day  there  may  be  a  slight  rail) 
the  next  it  is  wiped  out  by  a  slight  reaction,  and  thH 
general  position  remains  unchanged.    The  market  haf  d 
not  by  any  means  made  up  its  mind  that  there  is  goinH 
to  be  war,  but  then  it  is  just  as  far  from  havinpj 
made  up  its  mind  that  there  is  going  to  be  peace,  anj  J 
during  the  past  week  it  has  been  somewhat  ups« 
by  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Schreiner  and  Mr.  Hofmey 
The   advice   we   have    given    all    along   still  hole 
good.    There  may  be  a  further  drop  ;   it  may  eve 
be  considerable  ;  but  those  who  are  anxious  not  to  mi.'  i 
the  opportunity  of  getting  in  at  the  lower  range  <j 
prices  now  established,  and  who  can  afford  to  take  tl 
shares  they  buy  off  the  market,  will  in  the  end  do  we! 
The  speculator,  in  the  absence  of  any  indication  as  1 
the  future  course  of  affairs,  will  do  better  to  avoid  th| 
department  altogether.    To  judge  from  the  Chamber  b 
Mines'  monthly   return   of  the  gold  output   of  tl 
Transvaal  for  June,  the  fears  that  the  supply  of  nati'B 
labour  would  adversely  affect  the  working  of  the  minji 
were  well  founded.    The  total  of  467,271  ozs.  makB 
another  record,  it  is  true,  being  819  ozs.  more  than  tl 
production  in  May.    The  increase  is,  however,  due  ft 
the  fact  that  three  new  mines  started  work  last  mont|' 
the    Ferreira   Deep,   the   Lancaster   West,  and  t# 
Roodepoort  Central  Deep,  and  have  produced  among!: 
them  17,020  ozs.    Moreover  the  Van  Ryn  increasl 
the  number  of  its  stamps  at  work  and  adds  anothi 
1 ,304  ozs.  to  the  total,  so  that  without  these  increases  t  s 
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:otal  output  would  have  shown  a  decrease  of  nearly 
1 8,000  ozs. 

The  copper  market  has  developed  nothing  of  par- 
ticular interest  this  week.  Copper  mining  shares  have 
inclined  to  dulness,  but  this  has  been  in  sympathy  with 
the  tone  of  the  House,  and  now  the  improving  tendency 
Is  manifest.  The  position  of  the  metal  remains  firm  and 
prices  keep  hard  with  a  still  stronger  inclination.  This 
is  attributable  to  the  quiet  absorption  of  copper,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  speculators.  Tin  has  again 
•been  an  excited  market,  and  though  on  Tuesday  there 
ivas  a  suggestion  of  flatness  on  some  heavy  selling,  the 
-est  of  the  week  has  seen  the  upward  tendency  well 
maintained  and  the  price  has  touched  ^130  three 
months.  The  failure  of  the  mining  industry  to  respond 
adequately  to  the  great  rise  in  price  is  a  matter  which 
Is  occasioning  no  little  surprise.  From  the  smaller  pro- 
ducers an  immediate  increase  in  output  of  any  appre- 
ciable character  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  so  far  as  the 
igures  show,  they  have  done  next  to  nothing  as  yet. 
The  point  is  that  imports  from  the  Straits  Settlements 
remain  at  a  relatively  low  figure.  Two  thirds  of  the 
world's  annual  supply  comes  from  that  quarter,  and  asthe 
■nflux  of  miners  has  been  very  considerable  there  seems 
:o  be  no  escaping  from  the  conclusion  that  producers 
!there  are  acting  in  the  same  way  as  the  American  copper 
combine — that  is,  restricting  production  in  the  hope  of 
ueeping  up  prices. 

The   fifty-sixth   annual  report  of  the  Mutual  Life 
nsurance   Company  of  New   York   states  that  new 
policies  assuring  over  twenty-six  millions  sterling  were 
ssued  and  paid  for  during  the  year.    This  is  an  enor- 
mous volume  of  new  business  and  sufficed  to  bring  the 
otal  insurance  in  force  so  close  to  two  hundred  millions, 
rhat  this  figure  was  reached  quite  early  in  the  year, 
^uite  an  exciting  race  took  place  between  the  three  big 
Vmerican  companies  to  be  the  first  to  pass  the  "billion 
lollar  "  mark.    It  will  be  remembered  that  a  billion  in 
he   United   States   is   one   thousand   million.  The 
iquitable   intended   to   announce  the   attainment  of 
his  point  in  connexion  with  the  fortieth  anniversary 
,if  its   formation.     The   New   York   Life   heard  of 
jhis  and  was  on  the  point  of  forestalling  the  Equitable 
nnouncement,  when  the  Mutual  published  the  fact  that 
t  had  reached  the  coveted  figure  before  any  other 
ompany.    The  total  premium  income  exceeded  eight 
md  a  quarter  millions,  and  the  funds  at  the  end  of  the 
ear  amounted  to  nearly  56^  millions,  showing  an  in- 
rease  during  the  twelve  months  of  nearly  five  millions. 
The  record  of  the  British  branch  is  in  its  way  quite  as 
emarkable  as  the  figures  of  the  company  as  a  whole. 
Although  the  company  only  commenced  business  in  the 
Jnited  Kingdom  in  1887,  the  new  business  last  year 
'mounted  to  ,£1,774,628,  yielding ^76,260 in  premiums. 
;  nis  is  an  amount  that  is  only  exceeded  by  one  British 
ffice  and  proves  with  what  skill  and  energy  the  British 
j  ranch  of  the  company  has  been  worked. 

i  -  -  =  = 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  TRANSVAAL  SITUATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

,  Johannesburg,  12  June,  1899. 

|)  Sir,— I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  letters  to  the 
|apers.   But  the  deliberate  misstatement  of  fact  in  your 
|;;sue  of  20  May  needs  contradiction.    I  am  only  sorry 
j  our  paper  reached  me  too  late  for  me  to  catch  the 
jail,  which  left  but  a  few  hours  ago,  with  this  letter, 
j  ou  say  :  "  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Jameson 
l  aid  failed  precisely  because  the  Johannesburg  Uit- 
j, aiders  would  not  rise."    As  one  of  the  thousands  who 
tid  rise,  and  whose  rising  is  now  justified  in  the  eyes  of 
( ie  civilised  world,  who  have  borne  nearly  four  years 
>f  obloquy  in  silence,  let  me  refer  you,  if  you  would 
now  the  real  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  rising  at  the 
;  eginning  of  '96,  to  "  The  Story  of  an  African  Crisis  " 
\-y  F.  Edmund  Garrett.    Johannesburg  has  suffered 
tore  than  most  places,  even  in  South  Africa,  from  the 
jnorance   of  London  journalists,    but  I  hoped  the 
Mturday  Review  had  informed  itself  by  this  time. 
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About  the  manufactured  plot  you  are  quite  right :  there 
is  apparently  only  one  honest  man — or  at  most  two — 
among  the  prisoners.  I  am,  Sir,  &rc. 

  G.  A.  F. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  DUEL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Is  Mr.  Reid  that  exciting  thing  which  a  mar- 
riageable young  woman  calls  a  marriageable  man  as 
soon  as  she  feels  he  is  in  a  sufficiently  "  coming  on  " 
state — an  "awful  humbug,"  getting  a  little  fun  out  of 
the  readers  of  the  Saturday  Review  ;  or  is  he  only 
that  excellent  but  rather  dull  person,  the  law-abiding 
citizen  ?  Does  he  really  fancy  that  "  duelling  has  been 
abolished  by  law  "  ?    I  fear  he  does. 

What  has  really  been  "abolished  by  law"  is  the 
unnecessary  and  preposterous  publicity  and  formality 
of  the  duel  as  it  obtains  on  the  Continent.  Amongst 
Englishmen,  one  is  glad  to  think,  there  was  small 
difficulty  in  abolishing  this  part  of  it ;  but  there  would, 
and,  one  is  also  glad  to  think,  always  will  be  great 
difficulty  in  abolishing  the  fact.  When  "a  man  who  is 
a  man  "  is  wronged  by  another  of  that  English  breed,  the 
first  impulse  of  either  of  them  is  to  punch  each  other's  head 
— the  wronger  equally  with  the  wronged.  If  they  meet 
each  other  at  once,  the  punching  proceeds,  and  results 
in  defacement,  "  a  mark  for  life  "  on  either  antagonist, 
a  happy  short-arm  knock-out  blow,  or  scrimmage  ending 
up  with  nothing  more  serious  than  absolute  physical 
exhaustion  on  both  sides.  This  is  duel  to  all 
intents  and  purposes — the  best  kind  of  duel  ;  and,  in 
the  East  End  of  London,  where  science  obtains, 
frequently  duel  a  la  mort,  as  Mr.  Reid  will  see  by 
the  newspapers,  though  the  human  and  intelligent 
coroner  will  call  it  by  another  name.  Anyhow  it  is 
satisfactory,  lets  out  the  bad  blood,  cools  off  hate,  and 
brings  about  a  rearrangement.  But  when  time — that 
great  healer  of  poets  and  law-abiding  citizens  — 
obstructs  this  kindly  ("  war  is  kind,"  says  the  soldier 
poet,  Mr.  Stephen  Crane)  and  natural  course  of 
events,  the  sense  of  wrong  poisons  the  mind,  and 
the  men  who  first  were  devoured  by  the  natural 
and  wholesome  eagerness  to  get  face  to  face  with  each 
other  at  once,  soon  become  possessed  of  an  unnatural 
devil  of  malice  whose  only  appeasement  is  blood  and 
death  :  another  sort  of  coolness  altogether,  resulting  in 
another  kind  of  "  arrangement."  Either  one  man 
shows  the  white  feather — the  best  fellows  will  do  so 
under  certain  circumstances — and  is  followed  and  shot 
down  like  a  dog,  or  they  both  adjourn  to  the  Continent 
or  to  a  quiet  country  house,  and  one  of  them  has  a  hunt- 
ing accident  or  a  sad  mischance  at  a  shooting  party  or 
in  a  fencing  bout. 

Mr.  Donald  N.  Reid  will  rejoin  that  I  borrow  from 
the  pages  of  romance.  And  I  shall  subjoin  :  "Of  course 
I  do." 

But  I  am  referring,  as  I  said,  to  men  :  men  to  whom 
death  and  its  terrors  are  trifles  compared  with  the 
hooves  and  yaup  of  the  Yahoo — the  unspeakable 
soilure  with  which  the  Divorce  Court  filthies  its  un- 
happy victims. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Observer. 


PRIVATE  BILL  LEGISLATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Edinburgh,  11  July,  1899. 

Sir, — As  chairman  of  the  Private  Bill  Reform  Asso- 
ciation in  Scotland  (a  non-political  body)  I  ask  permis- 
sion to  make  a  few  remarks  on  your  last  Saturday's 
article.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  you  lend  the  weight 
of  your  authority  to  the  two  propositions  which  Mr. 
Cripps,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  his  friends  of  the  Parliamentary 
Bar  do  not  concede.  These  propositions  are  (1)  that 
there  is  an  abuse  to  be  reformed  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  Private  Bill  business  ;  (2)  that  this  business 
is  not  legislation  at  all  properly  so-called,  but  is  judi- 
cial and  administrative  work  needing  for  its  satisfactory 
accomplishment  only  efficient  and  impartial  men  of 
affairs  possessed  above  all  of  the  judicial  temper  and 
habit  of  mind. 

The  work,  notwithstanding  much  boasting  and 
flattery,  is  not  well  done  at  present  according  to  the 
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hi^h  standard  of  similar  business  in  England  ;  and  it  is 
done  with  wasteful  expense  in  money  and  time,  all  to 
be  paid  for  ultimately  by  the  shareholder,  the  ratepayer, 
and  the  general  public  or  consumer.  The  forms  of 
legislation  with  the  successive  assent  of  the  two  Houses 
as  well  as  of  the  Crown  are  absurdly  unsuited  to 
Private  Bill  business  ;  and  it  was  a  joint  select  com- 
mittee of  Lords  and  Commons  which  in  1888,  after 
hearing  evidence,  proposed  by  a  majority  to  substitute  a 
commission  more  or  less  itinerant  for  the  whole  country 
in  lieu  of  Private  Bill  committees. 

There  is  nothing  particularist  in  this  reform  having 
been  taken  up  by  Scotsmen.  The  historical  tendency 
in  England  as  in  Great  Britain  has  long  been  to  relieve 
Parliament  of  judicial  work  for  which  its  composition 
and  forms  are  unfitted.  Among  late  examples  of  this 
separation  of  judicial  from  legislative  functions  are  the 
establishment  of  divorce  courts  for  England  having 
the  power  of  dissolving  the  marriage  tie,  formerly  in 
England  exercised  by  Parliament  alone  in  the  form  of 
Private  Bill  legislation,  and  the  reference  of  election 
petitions  to  the  judges  instead  of  committees  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  transference  of  Private  Bill  business  to 
trustworthy  commissioners  ready  and  willing  to  act  in 
session  or  out  of  session  is  only  the  latest  step  in  the 
long  progress  by  which  Parliament  as  a  whole  has 
practically  ceased  to  be  a  High  Court  of  Judicature, 
and  has  become  more  and  more  restricted  to  its  proper 
business  of  public  finance  and  legislation,  and  above 
all  of  choosing,  maintaining  and  criticising  its  govern- 
ing committee  called  the  Cabinet.  The  public  duties 
of  members  of  Parliament  are  such  in  these  times  that 
notoriously  in  the  Commons  at  least  it  is  difficult  to 
man  Private  Bill  committees,  and  difficult  for  these 
committees  to  find  time  to  act  as  judges  in  private 
disputes  during  intervals  of  public  business.  The 
opinion  is  gradually  prevailing,  not  in  Scotland  alone, 
that  the  two  Houses  by  their  joint  committee  in  1888 
were  right  in  saying  that  the  best  course  is  to  put  the 
work  in  commission  and  to  leave  Private  Bill  business 
to  fit  men  who  can  and  will  give  their  best  time  and  at- 
tention to  adjudicating  upon  the  cases  of  promoters  or 
objectors. 

The  chief  remedies,  on  the  other  hand,  suggested  in 
your  article  are  firstly  to  refer  Private  Bills  to  joint 
committees  of  the  two  Houses  ;  secondly,  to  consider- 
ably extend  the  Provisional  Order  system.  Of  the 
former,  may  I  suggest  that  it  leaves  untouched  the 
causes  of  waste  inherent  in  employing  the  forms  of 
legislation  and  the  occasional  leisure  of  the  sovereign 
Parliament  in  private  business  ?  Regarding  the  latter 
I  venture  to  point  out  that  the  weakness  of  the  Provi- 
sional Order  system  as  it  exists  at  present  is  the  want 
of  any  sufficient  or  uniform  provision  for  necessary 
inquiries.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Bill  of  this  session 
to  supply  a  working  commission  for  Scots  provi- 
sional orders.  If  the  scope  of  this  measure  has  been 
narrowed  in  deference  to  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the 
railway  conipanies,  and  if  the  efficient  working  and 
practical  finality  of  the  commission  are  endangered  by 
conditions  imposed  in  committee,  the  people  who  are 
responsible  for  spoiling  or  attempting  to  spoil  the  mea- 
sure are  those  who  do  not  agree  with  you  that 
the  present  system  of  Private  Bill  legislation  is  intoler- 
ably cumbrous  and  expensive.  The  Scots  Bill  as 
originally  drawn  would  have  provided  a  commission 
for  local  undertakings  fitted  to  act  as  promptly  and 
inexpensively  as  local  or  county  courts.  Even  if  the 
system  of  local  inquiries  saved  not  one  penny,  the 
commissioners  appointed  and  chosen  specially  for  the 
business  would  at  least  do  the  work  in  a  rational  way 
and  at  convenient  times  and  places  among  the  public 
interested  in  the  case  and  acquainted  generally  with 
the  facts.  These  advantages  combined  with  the  relief 
of  Parliament  are  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  present 
Bill  for  Scotland,  and  it  is  because  this  measure  rests 
on  grounds  common  to  the  United  Kingdom  that  every 
device  has  been  resorted  to  for  its  destruction  or 
emasculation.  The  Light  Railways  Commission  is  a 
demonstration  to  all  who  can  be  convinced  that  the 
reform  aimed  at  in  Scotland  can  be  accomplished 
successfully  and  satisfactorily  if  allowed  a  fair  trial. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

R.  Vary  Campbell. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  MULLAH  OF  THE  BACKWARD  POLICY. 

"The  Second   Afghan  War."     By  Colonel  Hanna. 
Vol.  I.    London  :  Constable.     1899.    10s.  net. 

ALTHOUGH  this  book  may  possibly  evoke  some 
curiosity  among  the  small  group  of  enthusiasts  or 
the  subject  of  the  North- West  Frontier  policy,  it  i< 
certain  that  the  views  of  the  writer  will  be  endorsed 
by  a  very  small  minority  of  that  select  band. 
Colonel  Hanna  appears  to  have  taken  unto  himself 
role  of  the  Mullah  of  the  Backward  Policy  ;  we 
almost  said  the  Mad  Mullah,  since  all  his  argumer 
are  those  of  a  fanatic,  profoundly  impressed  with 
absolute  truth  of  his  own  views,  and  as  equally 
vinced  of  the  dishonesty  and  fatuity  of  all  who  differ  fro 
him.  The  volume  is  to  a  great  extent  a  compilatio 
from  Blue-books  and  official  documents,  and  therefo 
is  not  calculated  to  attract  any  save  those  who  have 
personal  interest  in  the  complex  problems  with  which 
deals.  Colonel  Hanna  has  for  some  years  been  know 
as  the  industrious  author  of  various  pamphlets  of 
highly  controversial  nature  on  the  Indian  Fronti 
Question,  and  in  this  volume  he  sets  himself  the 
edifying  task  of  proving  that  the  Afghan  War  of 
was  the  outcome  of  the  crimes  and  blunders  of  Gre 
Britain,  and  was  in  no  way  due  to  any  change  of  poli 
on  the  part  of  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan.  In  the  openi 
chapters  he  deals  exhaustively  with  our  vano 
differences  with  Afghanistan,  and  readers  who  care 
do  so  can  refresh  their  memories  of  the  "  Sei 
Award  "  and  learn  how,  at  the  Simla  Conferenc 
this  matter  still  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Shere 
We  are  next  given  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  celebrat 
memorandum,  which  Colonel  Hanna  describes  as 
reversal  of  the  policy  as  enunciated  by  Lord  Cannin 
his  minute  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  Frontier 
1857.  In  this  minute,  the  advance  of  our  frontier 
Afghanistan  is  described  as  "  a  wise  foresight  which 
fixed  our  boundary  at  the  foot  of  their  own  impassa 
mountains."  The  singular  ineptitude  of  producing 
minute  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  backward  pol 
in  1899,  because,  under  totally  different  conditio 
Lord  Canning  held  a  different  opinion  in  1857,  is  but 
sample  of  the  logic  of  the  writer.  If  we  are 
believe  Colonel  Hanna,  the  downward  career  in 
relations  of  this  country  with  Afghanistan  dates  fr 
April  1876,  when  Lord  Lytton  assumed  the  reins 
government  in  India  and,  as  the  delegate  of  L 
Beaconsfield,  set  to  work  to  endeavour  to  bri 
about  the  subordination  of  Afghanistan  to  India, 
learn  how  in  his  unscrupulous  attempts  to  achieve 
wicked  object,  he  "  hardened  his  heart  and  blunted 
conscience,"  which  painful  processes  are  stated  to  h 
"  exercised  a  no  less  deadening  influence  on  his  intell 
and  his  imagination,"  and  above  all,  how  his  conduct 
Shere  Ali  was  "  cruelly  unfair."  Such  are  the  judi 
and  impartial  terms  in  which  Colonel  Hanna 
before  us  "the  inauguration  of  the  new  polic 
This  latter,  we  are  told,  was  based  on  a  de 
mination  to  menace  Afghanistan,  and  in  furth 
ance  of  this  object  Colonel  Colley  (the  ill-fated 
George  Pomeroy-Colley),  who  was  private  secretar 
the  Viceroy,  was  sent  to  Quetta  to  study  the  local  c 
ditions  and  generally  put  things  in  order  in  that  reg 
Colonel  Hanna  severely  criticises  Colley's  line  of  act 
more  especially  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  he  br 
up  the  Frontier  Force  into  small  detachments, 
quotes  from  a  letter  from  Colley  to  Genera!  C. 
Ross,  in  which  the  former  expresses  opinions  as 
the  invulnerability  of  the  defence  in  battle,  which 
own  subsequent  career  and  untimely  death  curioi» 
belied.  For  in  this  letter  he  lays  stress  on  "  the  u1» 
impossibility  of  dislodging  even  the  worst  troops  fr» 
any  tolerable  defensive  position,  if  armed  with  breejl- 
loaders  and  well  supplied  with  ammunition,  unljS 
shaken  previously  by  artillery." 

Passing  on  to  the  Russian  Mission  to  Afghanis* 
and  consequent  attempt  to  send  a  British  MissiorO 
Cabul  we  come  to  Lord  Lytton's  celebrated  minutt't 
4  September,  1877,  to  his  Council,  which  Colcil 
Hanna  traces  to  the  combined  influences  of  Lumsci> 
Roberts  and  Cavagnari,  "whilst  Colley's  hand  can  >e 
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ecognised  in  the  military  axioms,  taken  from  the 
xperience  of  Europe  and  applied,  without  modification, 

0  the  widely  different  conditions  presented  by  Afghan- 
itan."  As  regards  the  political  and  strategical 
spects  of  the  now  inevitable  war,  Lord  Lytton, 
.s  Viceroy,  comes  in  for  a  handsome  share  of  the 
general  abuse  lavished  on  all  connected  with  it. 
-Ie  is  set  forth  as  "a  civilian  who  had  picked  up 

1  few  military  terms  without  acquiring  any  real  know- 
edge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  war,"  his  particular 
rime  in  this  instance  being  that  he  had  learned  from 
nilitary  men  to  talk  of  "bases."  He  was  habitually 
'  encased  in  the  invulnerable  armour  of  ignorance. " 
-lis  "  visionary  mind  fed  by  the  flattering  promises  of 
rregular  advisers,"  combined  with  his  "  perverse 
ibstinacy,"  caused  him  entirely  to  "underestimate  the 
esistance  he  would  meet  and  the  length  of  time  the 
truggle  would  endure."  This  however  is  merely  a 
ireliminary  skirmish.  Later  on  Colonel  Hanna  makes  a 
'general  attack,"  and  we  learn  that  the  Viceroy's  real 
:ounsellors  were  Colley,  Roberts  and  Cavagnari,  and 
hat  "  though  the  military  theories  of  the  first  agreed 
ierfectly  with  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  two  latter," 
.nd  though  "  all  three  alike  concurred  in  fostering  the 
/iceroy's  ignorant  contempt  for  the  dangers  he  was 
ireparing  to  run " — yet  it  is  Lord  Roberts,  by 
eason  of  his  great  experiences  as  Quarter- master- 
jeneral  in  India,  who  must  be  held  as  the  most 
esponsible  of  the  three  ! 

Despite  the  foregoing  and  much  more  of  the  same 
ype,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  chapters  on  India  in 
878,  and  one  or  two  following  it,  are  of  some  interest, 
rhose  who  are  so  fond  of  prating  about  the  vast 
uperiority  of  all  arrangements  in  the  Indian  army  as 
ompared  with  the  efforts  of  our  home  authorities  will 
o  well  to  study  this  portion  of  the  book,  which  deals 
aore  with  facts  than  with  controversial  matters.  It 
3  not  pleasant  to  be  reminded  how  in  the  Kurum 
"alley  some  60,000  camels  were  doomed  to  live  without 
ood,  with  the  natural  result  that  they  elected  to  die  for 
vant  of  it.  The  sacrifice  of  some  2,500  camels  in 
he  desert  march  of  1S85  in  the  attempt  to  save 
jeneral  Gordon  is  a  trivial  matter  compared  with  this 
figantic  blunder.  The  Intelligence  Department  kept 
,.11  their  information  and  maps  to  themselves  so 
.uccessfully  that  one  brigadier  at  least  was  unable  to 
r,et  hold  of  a  map  throughout  the  war  !  The  volume 
,  nds  with  a  review  of  the  composition,  equipment  and 
ransport  (or  rather  the  want  of  the  two  latter)  of  the 
hree  separate  armies  ordered  to  advance  into  Afghan- 
[Stan.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  although  the  book  is 
entitled  the  "  Second  Afghan  War,"  we  are  only  brought 

0  the  threshold  of  that  struggle  in  the  386  pages  now 
aiblished,  and  the  general  impression  it  leaves  on  one's 
jnind  is  that  we  would  prefer  to  acquire  our  knowledge 
,if  Indian  Frontier  policy  from  Roberts'  "Forty-one 
:rears  in  India  "  or  Marvin's  "  Russians  at  the  Gates  of 
/lerat,"  than  from  Colonel  Hanna's  remarkable  pro- 
duction. 

1  — 
1 
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THE  VINEDRESSER. 


By  T.  Sturge 


I  The  Vinedresser,  and  Other  Poems." 

Moore.  London  :  At  the  Sign  of  the  Unicorn. 
1899.  6rf.  net. 
f"THE  "artistic  publisher"  is  a  tiresome  fellow;  for 
f-1-  he  will  never  learn  that  a  book  should  be  readable 
f  irst  and  beautiful  afterwards,  that  the  most  beautiful 
s  iook  will  be  also  the  easiest  and  pleasantest  to  read. 
|.f  he  has  first  secured  that  the  printed  matter  reaches 
;;he  understanding  with  the  least  strain  upon  the  eye, 
^hen  and  no  sooner  he  may,  if  he  knows  how  a  book 
pay  be  made  beautiful,  set  about  beautifying  it.  This 
!>ook  is  neither  easy  to  read  nor  beautiful:  the  small 
^ean  type  is  tiring  to  the  eye,  and  badly  set  on  the 
1  'age  ;  often  the  poems  are  veritably  cramped  ;  the  silly, 
[  inicking  title-page  is  no  title-page  at  all.  The  cover, 
^lowever,  is  pretty,  and  by  peering  at  it  closely  you  can 
,/ead  the  title  on  the  back.  We  should  not  be  at  the 
>ains  to  point  out  these  mistakes  in  the  "get  up"  did 
ve  not  feel  that  the  verse  was  deserving  of  better 
reatment. 

The  first  poem— fifteen  ten-lined  stanzas  cramped 
tpon  four  small  pages— entitled  "  Sent  from  Egypt  with 


a  fair  Robe  of  Tissue  to  a  Sicilian  Vinedresser,  b.c.  276," 
is  of  considerable  beauty  and  distinction.  The  poet 
writes  to  his  friend  the  vinedresser  telling  him  how  the 
wine  of  Cos  is  made  from  chosen  grapes  soaked  in  pure 
sea  water,  drawn  from  a  depth  far  from  the  shore,  and 
let  settle  first  in  a  tun  and  then  in  cedarn  casks  ;  praises 
it  as  the  finest  of  wines  ;  and  adjures  him  to  make  wine 
from  grapes  treated  in  the  same  fashion.  The  poem,  if 
it  lacks  here  and  there  the  classic  simplicity,  is  informed 
with  the  classic  sentiment,  with  an  almost  Vergilian 
dignity  and  sweetness.  The  theme  calls  up  in  the  poet's 
mind  beautiful  and  natural  images  ;  there  is  an  appro- 
priate stateliness  in  the  music  of  the  stanzas  ;  as  in  the 
fine  line 

"  No  white-maned  horse  has  raced  across  the  blue," 
or,    "  Clusters  like  odes  for  victors  in  the  games." 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  it  should  end  with  a  simile  fetched 
from  so  far,  the  likening  of  a  rillet  flowing  down  into 
a  bay  to  "  a  stripped  child  fain  in  the  sea  to  dip." 

For  most  of  the  poems  in  the  middle  of  the  volume 
we  care  little  :  the  short  lyrics  are  pretty  indeed  ;  the 
sonnets  are  poor ;  while  longer  poems  like  "  The 
Panther  "  and  "  Daphne  "  are  a  little  tedious,  turgid, 
and  lacking  in  clearness  of  thought.  But  the  Choric 
Fragment,  the  "Chorus  of  Grecian  Girls"  (why  not 
"Greek"?)  beginning  "We  maidens  are  older  than 
most  sheep,"  is  the  most  charming  little  poem  that  has 
been  published  this  long  while. 

The  volume  ends  with  some  poems  of  a  different 
quality,  written  in  blank  verse — forty  lines  cramped  on 
a  small  page — the  subjects  biblical,  poems  of  consider- 
able power,  of  some  fine  passages,  and  instinct  with 
psychological  insight.  The  mood  of  the  returning 
Jacob  about  to  meet  Esau  : 

"  His  life,  one  over-wrought 
Intense  conjecture  striving  to  foresee  ;  " 

the  moods  of  David  before  Saul,  of  Jonathan  seeing 
David  pass  into  exile,  are  treated  with  a  rare  subtlety  of 
imagination. 

But  now  and  again  Mr.  Moore  permits  himself  curious 
infelicities  :  the  Sirens  sing,  "  For  we  can  do  all  manner 
of  work,"  Sappho  "  sits  quiet  and  complains  of  nobody," 
Rachel's  hair  is  "  crimpled  vividly."  Colloquial  bald- 
ness is  no  refuge  to  seek  from  the  poetic  cliche  ;  and  an 
even  more  serious  blemish  is  an  occasional  forcing  of 
the  note,  as  the  comparison  of  David's  curls  under 
Saul's  helmet  to  flowers  under  a  resting  ox,  or  making 
David  shrink  in  Saul's  mail,  "like  blood  retreated  with 
consternation  to  a  leper's  heart."  Such  strainings  for 
effect  produce  the  impression  that  Mr.  Moore  is  not  sure 
of  himself,  that  he  is  weaker  than  the  finer  passages 
show  him. 


CICERO    AS  CORRESPONDENT. 

"The  Correspondence  of  Cicero."  By  R.  Y.Tyrrell 
and  L.  C.  Purser.  Vol.  VI.  London  :  Longmans. 
1 899.     1 25-. 

LUCKILY  for  students  of  history  and  humanity, 
Cicero  has  in  his  own  case  nullified  the  ordinary 
relation  of  time  to  fame.  Usually  human  greatness 
depends  for  its  effect  upon  abstraction  from  detail. 
That  is  why  the  really  great  man  has  time  on  his  side. 
The  judgments  of  late  posterity  are  concerned  only 
with  salient  outlines,  projecting  in  crisp  relief  for  imagi- 
nation to  fill  in.  Into  such  judgments  no  passion 
enters  except  the  imaginative.  In  that  sense,  Cicero 
has  no  posterity.  Reading  the  letters,  we  judge  him 
as  we  should  judge  a  contemporary.  They  reveal  him 
in  the  concrete.  His  vanities  are  seen  as  the  obverse 
of  his  virtues,  his  amiabilities  are  almost  synonymous 
with  his  weaknesses.  Principle  and  opportunism 
appear  again  and  again  as  elements  in  a  single 
attitude.  Often  enough,  the  principle  has  a  hollow 
ring,  suggesting  reflections  on  the  short  step  from 
ambitious  advocate  to  professional  patriot.  Not  less 
often,  the  opportunism  is  half  redeemed  by  its  frank 
avowal.  Even  the  infirmity  which  leans  upon  a  friend 
brings  to  light  the  latent  sincerity.  Many  a  piece  of 
casuistry  addressed  to  Atticus  is  simply  a  dialogue 
between  Cicero  and  his  own  conscience.  Cicero  the 
pleader  is  after  all  the  real  Cicero.    The  instinct  of 
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debate  is  evident  even  in  his  confidences.  New  circum- 
stances, new  arguments,  are  for  him  more  than  an 
assumed  policy.    It  is  the  nature  of  his  mind. 

Professors  Tyrrell  and  Purser,  whose  elaborate  work 
now  only  lacks  its  index,  have  not  neglected  this  more 
human  and  less  exclusive  interest  of  the  Correspond- 
ence. The  careful  articles  which  preface  each  volume 
are  more  or  less  occupied  throughout  with  a  defence 
of  Cicero,  both  personal  and  political.  As  against 
Mommsen  and  Froude,  no  doubt  they  build  up  a 
plausible  case.  Mommsen  might  well  tempt  Cicero- 
nians  into  counter-paradox.  In  the  rhetorical  catch- 
words, for  instance,  "consensus  Italiae,"  "  ordinum 
concordia,"  they  might  profess  to  discover  the  terms  of 
a  definite  policy  ;  in  vague  protests  against  absolutism, 
a  clear  ideal  of  representative  government.  If  Cicero 
did  not  foresee  the  inevitable,  they  might  say,  that  was 
because  his  politics  were  of  the  modern,  not  of  the 
ancient  world  !  In  these  essays,  no  such  tour  de  force 
is  attempted.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  attempt  to  trace 
and  justify  the  steps  in  Cicero's  change  of  front  regard- 
ing Caesar  (vol.  v.),  the  special  pleading  seems  a  trifle 
obvious.  Occasionally  it  takes  the  form  of  silence.  In 
the  last  volume,  we  might  have  expected  some  comment 
on  the  weak  petulance  which  could  issue  the  Second 
Philippic  in  cold  blood.  But  the  defence  as  a  whole  is 
remarkable  for  its  restraint  no  less  than  for  its  evidences 
of  minute  study.  Exaggerated  claims  for  Cicero,  as 
statesman  or  philosopher,  are  nowhere  put  forward. 
He  is  considered  as  a  complex  personality,  too  complex 
to  be  dismissed  with  an  epithet,  or  caricatured  as  foil 
to  a  Caesar  idealised.  That  the  public  Letters  are 
historically  untrustworthy  is  admitted.  That  the 
private  correspondence  contains  material  which  judi- 
ciously selected  would  present  Cicero  as  a  thorough- 
going hypocrite  and  poltroon  no  one  doubts.  But  the 
letters,  like  the  man,  are  to  be  taken  in  their  entirety. 
They  reflect  a  brilliant  but  not  oversubtle  intelligence, 
always  falling  between  two  stools ;  too  idealistic  to 
face  the  logic  of  facts,  too  worldly  to  achieve  like  Cato 
a  genuine  quixotry.  Cicero,  in  sum,  was  a  constitu- 
tionalist born  into  a  world  of  unconstitutional  extremists. 
Imagine  him  in  a  setting  of  peace  and  quietness,  and 
his  faults  shrink  into  foibles.  But  his^imes  found  him 
out. 

In  what  is  long  likely  to  be  our  standard  edition  of 
the  Letters,  a  more  elaborate  and  less  incidentaljtreat- 
ment  of  their  literary,  as  distinct  from  their  historical 
and  textual  features,  would  have  been  welcome.  The 
immense  variety  of  their  style  opens  up  an  interesting 
field  of  speculation.  A  periodic  composition  like  the 
long  apology  to  Lentulus  (Ad  Fam.  i.  9)  reads  quite 
like  a  typical  passage  from  the  speeches.  Parts  of  the 
more  familiar  letters — Ad  Att.  iv.  15  is  an  average 
specimen — touch  the  opposite  extreme.  Here  the 
sentence  is  abrupt,  even  jerky.  Ellipse  is  common. 
The  verb  is  anywhere.  At  this  point,  the  contrast 
between  Cicero  and  Pollio,  whom  Professor  Tyrrell 
seems  to  consider  the  principal  opponent  of  the 
Ciceronian  style,  almost  vanishes.  According  to 
Schmalz,  who  is  quoted,  "if  we  had  Pollio's  histories 
as  well  as  Pliny's  work  on  Germany,  a  regular  con- 
nexion between  Pollio,  Pliny  and  Tacitus  would  be 
established,  a  connexion  in  respect  not  merely  of  con- 
tents, but  also  of  systematic  continuance  of  the  opposi- 
tion which  Pollio  inaugurated  to  the  prevailing  literary 
style  of  his  day."  It  is  of  course  open  to  dismiss  those 
more  distinctively  epistolary  parts  of  the  Correspond- 
ence as  merely  colloquial  and  unstudied.  But  at  least 
they  suggest  a  conjecture  that  Cicero  himself  may  not 
have  been  altogether  and  rigidly  alien  to  the  movement 
in  the  direction  of  a  more  concise  prose  manner.  In 
Cicero's  day,  the  distinction  between  prose  and  rhetoric 
was  imperfectly  defined.  His  greatness  rests,  not  on 
what  he  did  for  prose  in  the  stricter  connotation  of 
that  term,  but  for  the  art  of  language  generally. 
Primarily  he  is  a  rhetorician.  Praise  of  his  style, 
without  this  thought  to  qualify  it,  is  apt  to  be  indis- 
criminate. 

The  best  modern  taste  inclines  to  a  prose  which  is 
pure  of  rhetorical  admixture.  Cicero  does  not  satisfy 
this  standard,  and  would  have  failed  had  he  tried.  His 
own  fancy  that  he  would  make  rather  a  good  historian 
raises  a  smile.    He  had  neither  the  practical  genius  of 


a  Caesar  nor  the  reflective  acumen  of  a  Tacitus.  Caesar, 
in  writing  as  in  other  things,  has  the  knack  of  going  to 
the  point  at  once  and  effectively.  The  result  is  that 
what  he  calls  his  "  commentarii,"  mere  "jottings,"  are 
a  model  of  simple  force.  As  Cicero  himself  remarked, 
an  attempt  by  any  other  writer  to  work  up  Caesar's 
"jottings  "  would  have  been  madness.  Tacitus  has 
different  method.  Everything  he  has  to  tell  acquires 
the  stamp  of  his  own  mordant  intellect.  The  extra- 
ordinary compression  and  incisive  turn  of  his  sentence 
are  not  mere  artifice.  They  really  express  the  writer. 
Both  Caesar  and  Tacitus  are  masters  of  a  genuinely 
prose  style  just  because  the  writings  of  each  are  a  true 
translation  of  his  mind  into  literature.  The  merits  of 
Ciceronian  Latin  are  merits  of  effect  rather  than  of 
originality.  In  other  words,  prose  here  merges  into 
rhetoric.  In  the  Letters,  the  latter  is  less  obtrusive, 
and  at  happy  moments  disappears.  Hence  their  charm. 
Cicero  had  all  the  makings  of  a  good  correspondent 
by  nature.  His  very  deficiencies  as  a  thinker,  even  his 
weaknesses  as  a  man,  contribute  to  his  excellence  in  this 
capacity.  To  write  a  good  letter  requires  a  power  of 
concentration  on  the  moment,  the  lighter  amenities  of 
mind,  sensibility  to  passing  impressions  untrammelledi 
by  comprehensive  thought.  Women,  for  instance, 
often  combine  these  qualities,  and  thus  often  shine  as 
letter-writers.  In  a  Horace  Walpole  or  a  Cicero 
unusual  depth  and  solidity  would  spoil  everything. 

"The  Correspondence  of  Cicero,"  a  work  begun  bj 
Professor  Tyrrell,  and  continued  by  him  in  collabora- 
tion with  Professor  Purser,  has  taken  twenty  years  to 
complete.  During  this  slow  growth  it  has  absorbec 
the  best  results  of  European  research.  One  can  onl) 
say  that  the  labours  and  patience  it  embodies  have  beer 
worthily  expended,  with  a  result  that  merits  the  con- 
gratulations of  every  scholar. 
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REMOTE 


A REMOTE  resemblance  in  manners,  tradition  an 
speech  renders  an  Englishman  an  inappropriat 
critic  of  Americans.    Either  he  is  too  severely  shocker 
by  crudities  which  are  spared  him  at  home,  or  else  hi 
is  carried  away  by  the  sentiment  of  a  distant  cousir 
ship,  mistaken   by   him   for   blood-brotherhood.  A 
intelligent  observer,  who  is  of  the  Latin  race,  can  crosj 
the  Atlantic  with  a  more  open  mind  and  paint  his  pictur 
with  a  clearer  eye  for  perspective.     Signor  Ojetti  i[ 
evidently  an  excellent  journalist,  his  mind  is  an  instant 
neous  camera  of  the  newest  pattern,  and  his  sense  cl 
selection  has  secured  a  number  of  literary  snap-shotej: 
which  well  deserved  a  rescue  from  the  oblivion  of  the  filel 
of  the  "  Corriere  della  Sera."     Moreover,  an  ItaliarJ 
having  no  prejudices  either  for  Spain  or  for  Americ£| 
was  naturally  equipped  with  all  the  impartiality  of 
photographer  for  a  tour  through  the  States  at  the  tim 
of  the  war.    What  impressed  him  most  of  all,  anu 
indeed  must  have  amazed  almost  any  European  unles  1 
he  had  chanced  also  to  visit  Spain  during  the  war,  wall 
the  utter  indifference  of  the  people  to  their  nations! 
fortunes.    He  was  moved  to  ask  a  policeman  why  sH 
few  persons  stopped  to  read  the  war  telegrams,  whici 
were  posted  up  in  the  streets.    The  policeman  eyed  hii 
curiously  and  asked,  "  Are  you  a  Frenchman  ?  "    "  N( 
an  Italian."    "  Ah  !  "  he  replied  with  a  shrug,  as  if  t 
say  "  That  explains  your  otherwise  inexplicable  igno  ! 
ance,"  and  then  added  condescendingly,  "  They  mu:i 
mind  their  business,  you  know  !  "    At  Boston  he  it 
quired  why  so  little  interest  was  taken  in  the  war  thenj 
and  indeed  all  over  New  England.    The  answer  did  n< 
require  a  moment's  hesitation  :  "  Because  we  are  moi! 
cultured."    What  an  epitome  of  the  new  patriotismj 
The  sentiment  is  also  well  summarised  in  an  intervie' 
with  Mr.  Howells,  who  says  he  has  little  taste  for  ad 
war  and  an  active  distaste  for  a  war  whose  pretext 
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tumanity  while  its  objective  is  the  conquest  of  territory 
1  r  at  least  of  coaling-stations.    He  cannot  see  that 

tie  Spanish  Government  offered  any  provocation  and 
h  any  case  he  would  prefer  to  direct  the  means  of 

ssassination,  provided  by  modern  science,  against  the 

punish  Cabinet,  the  Queen  Regent,  and  even  the  little 
^ving,  rather  than  against  "  a  crowd  of  poor  peasants 

nd    fishermen,   with  whom    America   has    no  more 
^uarrel  than  with  the  man  in  the  moon." 
On  the  other  hand,  while  faithfully  reflecting  such 

iews,  Signor  Ojetti  reports  with  some  brio  the 
[patriotic  display  which  appeals  to  another  type  of  mind, 
,  he  national  emblems,  flaunted  on  every  shop,  at  every 
Uindow,  over  every  gateway,  in  front  of  every  tram, 

t  the  top  of  every  omnibus,  "in  the  buttonhole  of 
^very  man's  coat  and  of  very  many  women's  shirts, 
iiehind  the  plate-glass  of  the  chemists  and  the  tobacco- 

lists,  on  the  hats  of  nearly  all  the  coachmen,  on  the 
i;iers  of  all  the  theatres,  on  the  tables  of  all  the  eating- 
'ouses,  even  on  the  petticoats  of  the  singers  in  the 
lusic-halls."  On  a  four-storied  house  in  the  Broad- 
way— "  a  dwarf-house  here  " — he  counted  no  less  than 
hirty  flags.     And  yet  in  spite  of  all  this  exuberant 

isplay  he  knew  all  the  time  how  very  little  real 
patriotism  was  present.  "  La  guerra,"  he  repeats,  "  e 
In  affare,  piu  commovente  degli  altri  perche  tinto 
I'  eroismo  e  gia  di  un  po'  di  sangue,  ma  sempre  un 
:  ffare. "  In  this  connexion  he  throws  a  striking  light 
,pon  the  temper  of  the  people  by  relating  a  visit  he 
■aid  to  a  "  Panorama  of  the  Cuban  war."  "  Not  many 
,eople  here,  eh  ?  "  he  said  to  the  proprietor.  "  Well," 
vas  the  reply,  "  now  the  people  have  won,  they  don't 
ike  any  further  interest.  You  should  have  seen  last 
ight  what  a  crowd  there  was  when  the  newspapers 
eported  that  Shafter  had  been  repulsed." 

It  is  in  his  side-lights  and  obiter  dicta  that  Signor 
)jetti  shines  most  brightly,  and  they  afford  us  a  good 
lea  of  the  great  gaunt  practical  republic,  with  its 
ountless  colonels  ;  its  tramways,  which  profess  that 

there  is  always  room  for  one  more  ;  "  its  innumerable 
tatues,  described  as  even  more  horribly  hideous  than  the 
lonstrous  effigies  which  populate  Italian  towns  ;  and, 
bove  all,  its  constant  contrasts  and  contradictions. 

Soldiers  who  are  habitually  undisciplined  and  in- 
sxicated,  become  cold,  obedient,  unshakable  in  the 
resence  of  the  enemy.  Corrupt  politicians,  who  are 
aid  so  much  a  speech  and  so  much  a  vote,  conduct  the 
ountry  to  the  apogee  of  prosperity  ;  military  con- 
ractors,  who  bribe  half  the  ministry  and  half  the 
ongress  to  obtain  their  contracts,  eventually  provide 
be  best  corn  in  their  granaries  and  the  best  guns  in 
heir  factories  ;  girls  who  pursue  pleasure  indoors  and 
ut  of  doors  for  years  and  years,  finish  one  fine  day  by 
ecoming  the  most  exemplary  wives."  Ballastless, 
idderless,  he  might  have  added,  this  strange  ship  still 
antrives  to  avoid  the  whirlpool.  But  what  if  there  be 
>cks  ahead  ? 

When  an  Italian  is  not  practical,  like  Signor  Ojetti, 
3  is  sentimental  without  being  imaginative  and 
anders  away  into  verbiage,  often  into  platitude.  Signor 
5  Gubernatis  has  a  distinct  appreciation  of  the  Orient, 
Jproaching  its  mysticism  in  a  devout  spirit  but  lacking 
ie  occult  sense  which  is  indispensable  for  a  correct 
iderstanding  of  the  children  of  the  morning.  His 
:titude  may  well  be  summed  up  by  his  contention  that 
ome  is  the  best  passport  to  Jerusalem,  which  might 
ive  been  true  in  the  middle  ages  but  is  laughable  to 
lyone  who  knows  the  modern  Romans.  His  chapter 
1  the  Dead  Sea  reveals  him  at  his  worst,  con  scienti- 
isly  collating  guide-book  statistics  and  seeking  to 
aven  them  with  the  forced  enthusiasm  of  a  green- 
mse.  He  tells  us  that  the  sea  is  three  hundred  and 
nety-seven  metres  deep,  that  its  shores  are  three 
indred  and  ninety-two  metres  below  the  level  of  the 
editerranean,  that  it  is  seventeen  kilometres  broad 
id  seventy-two  long,  that  the  water  contains  sodium, 
agnesium,  calcium,  potassium,  sulphuric  acid,  car- 
mic  acid,  &c.  ;  that  on  the  surface  there  are  only 
',078  grammes  of  solid  matter  to  the  kilogramme, 
^ile  at  a  depth  of  three  hundred  metres  there  are 
8>735>  and,  after  other  encyclopaedic  details,  he 
inders  off  into  ecstasies  about  the  receptacle  of  "  the 
>jy  Jordan,  il  fiume  della  vita." 

"  In  Terra  Santa  "  is  certainly  a  book  to  put  in  the 


knapsack  on  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  it  will 
require  a  great  deal  of  digestion  before  practical  use. 
The  chapter  on  the  religious  sects  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  gave  promise,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  how 
correct  a  picture  of  the  mysterious  Ansareh  was  given 
by  the  author  of  "Tancred."  But  the  bald  facts, 
huddled  in  hopeless  confusion,  about  the  Ishmaelites, 
who  are  also  known  as  Assassins  and  Hashishins,  the 
Druses,  the  Maronites  and  other  strange  sects  at  the 
cradle  of  religion,  only  serve  to  whet  our  appetites  for 
more.  The  Ansareh  deserve  a  great  volume  and  when 
we  find  them  relegated  to  a  portion  of  a  chapter  we  feel 
that  we  are  breakfasting  on  skilly.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  make  the  obvious  statement  that  "  V  Oriente,  onde 
viene  la  luce  divina,  e  dunque  la  patria  infinita  del 
mistero,"  but  the  mystery  is  not  brought  home  to  us  by 
the  news  that  the  author,  while  steaming  off  Asia  Minor, 
was  reminded  of  Hector  and  Achilles  ;  and  this  may  be 
taken  as  a  very  fair  sample  of  his  Schwarmerei.  He 
would  have  done  better  to  confine  himself  to  plain  facts, 
but  that  he  possesses  so  poor  a  sense  of  selection. 

Signor  Fano's  book  is  far  less  pretentious,  but  infi- 
nitely more  readable.    It  is  a  collection  of  the  impres- 
sions recorded  by  a  Florentine  professor  of  physiology 
during  a  tour  round  the  world.     His  tone  is  anything 
but  professorial,  indeed  the  chief  call  for  criticism  is 
afforded  by  the  ingenuousness  of  an  untravelled  man's 
delight  in  the  incidents  of  a  well-beaten  track.  No 
doubt  the  various  temples  of  India  and  Japan  must 
impress  anyone  who  sees  them  for  the  first  time,  but  in 
England  at  any  rate  it  is  too  late  to  describe  them. 
Much  tedium  is,  however,  relieved  by  a  light-hearted 
reproduction  of  the  colour  and  variety  of  India.  The 
author's  temperament  induces  him  to  make  the  best 
of  things  wherever  he  goes,  and  it  is  only  when  he 
reaches  America  that  he  experiences  any  real  irritation. 
He  has  to   ring  ten  times   on   reaching   his  hotel- 
room  at  San  Francisco  before  a  supercilious  negro 
condescends  to  answer  ;   he    has   to  eat   his  whole 
meal  off  one   plate  at   the    best   restaurant  in  the 
town  ;  he  may  soak  spirits  all  day  at  a  bar,  but  is 
told  it  is  bad  form  to  drink  anything  but  iced  water 
at  dinner  ;  he  may  not  take  his  hand-luggage  with 
him  in  the  railway  cars,  and  none  but  cast-iron  trunks 
are  strong  enough  to  stand  the  treatment  they  receive 
in  the  vans  ;   the  trains  at  night-time  remind  him  of 
waggons  aping  hospital  wards  ;  in  a  word,  vulgar  efforts 
at  magnificence  do  not  make  up  to  him  for  the  utter 
absence  of  courtesy  and  comfort.     He  describes  an 
incident  at  the  San  Francisco  custom-house  with  some 
pathos  and  it  will  bear  quotation  as  an  example  of 
American  manners.    A  Japanese  artist  "  had  arranged 
all  his  exquisite  little  possessions  in  his  trunk  with  very 
careful  precision  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  every  inch  of 
space,  wrapping  up  each  article  in  sheets  of  the  finest 
tissue  paper  ;  but  the  careless  and  brutal  official  thrust 
his  coarse,  hairy  red  hands  into  this  minute  luggage  so 
that  in  a  few  instants  all  was  reduced  to  a  piteous 
wreck  ;    during  the  operation  the  unfortunate  artist 
writhed  as  though  the  talons  of  the  official  were  tearing 
his  vitals  ;  and  when  I  left  him,  he  remained  motionless 
upon  the  inhospitable  shore,  beside  his  ruined  treasures, 
with  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  thinks  on  suicide. 
Evidently  the  Californian  could  not  resist  an  opportunity 
of  venting  his  rancour  upon  the  yellow  man.   Chinese  or 
Japanese  was  all  the  same  to  him." 

These  three  books,  in  their  pleasant  triviality,  are 
agreeable  enough,  but  very  far  removed  from  genius. 
Indeed  it  is  many  a  generation  since  genius  has  visited 
modern  Italy.  We  do  not  of  course  go  the  length  of 
saying  that  "  he  who  drives  fat  oxen  must  himself  be 
fat,"  but  we  confess  to  extreme  scepticism  respecting 
the  criticism  of  Italians  upon  a  quality  so  long  extinct 
among  them.  No  doubt  Signor  Lombroso  has  planted 
oases  of  sense  amid  his  wilderness  of  theory,  but  both 
he  and  Signor  Bovio  become  futile  through  their  per- 
sistent forgetfulness  that  the  study  of  genius  can  never 
be  an  exact  science.  Signor  Bovio  gives  himself  away 
most  hopelessly  when  he  attempts  a  definition,  for  he 
rarely  advances  beyond  an  abortive  epigram.  "  Genius," 
says  he,  "  is  a  monologue  spoken  by  a  whole  nation  or  by 
a  whole  race  or  by  the  voice  of  nature."  Now  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  genius  is  not.  The  whole  race  and  nation  do 
not  find  expression  in  the  man  of  genius,  for  he  is  the 
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exception  and  the  contrast,  never  the  exponent  of  the 
crowd.  The  definition  is  an  attempt  to  flatter  the  idol, 
democracy,  with  the  one  attribute  which  is  most  con- 
spicuous by  its  invariable  absence.  Again,  the  connota- 
tions of  genius  "are  two:  originality,  as  regards  its 
force  ;  the  discovery  of  truth,  as  regards  its  aim." 
Such  a  generalisation  is  hopeless,  as  indeed  is  the  whole 
of  Signor  Bovio's  rigmarole,  which,  with  much  striving 
after  originality,  discovers  no  truth  but  the  most  self- 
evident,  refutes  none  but  the  most  ludicrous  falsehoods. 
Rarely  do  we  remember  having  read  so  helpless, 
confused  and  futile  a  book,  even  among  the  efforts  of 
contemporary  Italian  philosophers. 


A  NATIONAL  QUESTION. 

"  London  Water  Supply."    By  A.  Shadvvell.    London  : 

Longmans.    1899.  5.V. 
"London  Water  Supply."    By  H.  C.  Richards  and 

W.  H.  C.  Payne.    2nd  edition.     London  :  King 

and  Sons.     1899.    6s.  net. 

'"l^HE  Royal  Commission  upon  the  Metropolitan 
J-  Water  Question  is  expected  to  issue  shortly  its 
final  report,  and  a  long  controversy  will  then  assume  a 
new  phase.  To  members  of  the  public  who  desire  to 
form  an  independent  judgment  upon  the  conclusions  of 
Lord  Llandaff  and  his  colleagues  the  two  books  before 
us  will  be  of  great  assistance.  The  authors  of  one 
volume  take  no  side  in  the  controversy  and  content 
themselves  with  giving  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
question  in  its  historical  and  legal  aspects.  The  writer 
of  the  other,  however,  frankly  admits  that  he  has 
formed  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  and  marshals  his  facts,  fairly  enough,  to  sup- 
port that  opinion.  The  student  will  find  advantages 
in  both  methods  of  dealing  with  the  subject. 

The  Commission  has  to  report  whether  the  purchase 
of  the  undertakings  of  the  metropolitan  companies  by 
a  public  authority  or  authorities  is  desirable  ;  and  every- 
one must  admit  that  Parliament  ought  without  further 
delay  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  that  question,  which 
for  years  has  been  kept,  like  Mahomet's  coffin, 
suspended  in  mid  air.  The  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
the  companies  are  to  be  expropriated  or  not  is  fraught 
with  disadvantages.  These  were  referred  to  in  forcible 
language  by  the  Select  Committee  presided  over  by 
Sir  Joseph  Pease  in  1896.  This  committee  pointed  out 
that  committees  of  Parliament  "have  the  almost  im- 
possible task  assigned  them  of  deciding  what  powers 
should  be  granted  to  the  companies  in  order  that  they 
may  provide  for  the  wants  of  an  ever-increasing  popula- 
tion, and  what  powers  withheld  to  avoid  the  companies 
acquiring  an  increased  value  in  the  event  of  purchase  ;  " 
and  they  truly  remarked  that  that  position  of  affairs 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  public  interest.  But 
they  also  called  attention  to  a  point  which  has  a  most 
material  bearing  upon  the  question  before  the  Com- 
mission, when  they  observed  in  their  report  that 
"  under  the  conditions  of  issuing  new  capital  (i.e.  the 
auction  clauses  and  the  sinking  fund)  the  public  is 
steadily  acquiring  an  interest  which  tends  to  weaken 
the  enterprise  of  the  companies  as  private  concerns." 
The  importance  of  this  point  is  frequently  overlooked. 
Since  1886  the  companies  have  been  compelled  to  raise 
the  money  required  for  new  works  by  debenture 
stock,  and  have  not  been  allowed  to  make  a  profit 
on  such  money.  The  new  capital,  however,  under 
what  is  known  as  the  sinking  fund  clause,  is  as- 
sumed to  earn  pound  for  pound  the  same  rate 
of  profit  as  the  average  earned  by  the  whole  capital 
of  the  company,  and  the  difference  between  such 
average  profit  and  the  interest  on  the  debenture  stock, 
together  with  one  per  cent,  allowed  the  companies  for 
management,  is  carried  to  a  sinking  fund  with  a  view 
to  extinguishing  the  capital  of  the  company  or  for  such 
other  purposes  as  Parliament  may  determine.  Now 
the  arguments  of  opponents  of  purchase  often  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  Parliament  might  decide  against 
that  policy  and  still  continue  the  present  .sinking  fund 
provisions.  But  the  origin  of  those  provisions  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  argument  in  1886  was  that  the 
undertakings  of  the  companies  were  marked  out  for 
purchase,  and  the  sinking  fund  clause  is  in  fact  based 


upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  business  is  about  to  be 
taken  over.    If  this  hypothesis  is  negatived  by  Parlia- 
ment, the  justification  of  the  sinking  fund,  with  the 
consequent  weakening  of  the  enterprise  of  the  com- 
panies referred  to  by  the  Select  Committee,  will  dis- 
appear.   The  truth  is  that  if  private  enterprise  is  to 
undertake  the  water  supply  of  the  future,  it  must  be 
allowed  what  is  the  soul  and  strength  of  private  enter- 
prise— the  hope  of  profit.    The   alternatives  of  the 
Water  Question  are  not,  therefore,  purchase  on  the  one  I 
hand  and  the  existing  state  of  things  on  the  other.  If 
purchase  is  set  aside,  the  companies  must  be  permitted 
to  earn,  if  they  can,  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  capital  j 
which  they  venture  upon  new  business  ;  and  the  capital 
required  for  that  purpose  will  be  large.     This  is  ai 
consideration  which  must   have   great   weight  withlj 
anyone  who  is  balancing  impartially  the  financial  merits  | 
of  the  question. 

The  alternative  to  purchase  requires  to  be  examined jj 
from  another  point  of  view.  The  policy  is  usually! 
described  as  one  of  "control,"  though  its  advocates! 
are  not  as  a  rule  very  definite  as  to  the  nature  of  thelj 
control  contemplated.  Mr.  Shadwell,  however,  faces'^ 
the  situation.  He  sees  that  a  mere  proposal  to  place! 
a  director  or  two  to  represent  the  public  upon  the! 
boards  of  the  companies  is  quite  inadequate  to  meeli 
the  needs  of  the  case,  and  he  suggests  an  amalga-I 
mation  of  the  companies  with  Government  control  o:l 
the  sources  and  treatment  of  the  water.  And  bjl 
amalgamation,  as  he  is  careful  to  explain,  he  meansl 
complete  combination  with  regard  to  the  provision  ancl 
distribution  of  water.  Now  amalgamation  plus  control 
is  a  conceivable  alternative  to  purchase  and  publiil 
management.  It  would  get  rid  of  the  present  systenB 
under  which,  as  Sir  J.  Pease's  committee  remarked! 
"  applications  to  Parliament  sometimes  inconsistent 
and  usually  without  concert  with  one  another "  arB 
made  by  the  companies,  and  have  to  be  decided  withouB 
reference  to  any  general  scheme.  It  would  also  bfl 
bound  to  bring  to  an  end  the  existing  state  of  thingB 
under  which,  for  example,  the  occupier  of  a  house  (I 
£20  rateable  value  in  the  Lambeth  Company's  districB 
pays  twice  as  much  per  annum  for  his  water  as  hi 
more  fortunate  brother  in  the  West  Middlesex  ConH 
pany's  district.  But  no  definite  scheme  for  givinB 
effect  to  the  proposal  for  amalgamation  has  been  placeB 
before  the  public,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  sucfl 
a  scheme  are  very  great.  The  circumstances  arl 
conditions  of  the  eight  companies  vary  largely  ; !;1 
regards  the  dividends  they  pay,  the  charges  they  malH 
to  the  consumer,  the  margin  of  water  they  possess,  ai  1 
many  other  matters.  To  reconcile  their  conflicting  i  1 
terestsandsettletheirrights  in  an  amalgamated  compatH 
would  be  a  task  of  great  intricacy  ;  and  that  is  probabFfl 
the  reason  why  the  proposal,  which  was  put  forward  ;fl 
long  ago  as  1S51  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  hjfl 
not  made  progress,  and  why  the  companies  themselvH 
have  not  attempted  to  strengthen  their  general  positi<B 
by  bringing  about  amalgamation.  At  any  rate,  in  t'l 
absence  of  any  definite  scheme  of  that  kind  the  polifl 
of  purchase  seems  to  hold  the  field.  Practically  all  til 
precedents  are  in  its  favour.  In  most  of  the  provinc.jB 
towns  the  water  supply  is  in  the  hands  of  the  municijM 
authority,  and  the  results  are  admittedly  satisfactorH 
The  principle  that  such  an  essential  of  life  and  healjdj 
as  water  should  not  be  the  subject  of  private  gain  has  be  jfl 
repeatedly  approved  by  Parliament,  and  is  at  least  |, 
applicable  to  densely  populated  London  as  to  provincH 
towns.  The  fears  of  the  financial  results  of  purchaifl 
are,  we  believe,  largely  due  to  the  dishonest  attemH 
of  the  Progressive  Party  in  the  County  Council  Ml 
acquire  the  works  of  the  companies  below  their  prorW 
value.  The  exaggerations  of  that  party,  in  arguipJ 
that  unless  an  entirely  novel  and  unfair  arbitration  ckup  A 
were  inserted  in  their  purchase  Bills  they  would  havefr  '  j 
pay  a  prohibitive  price,  led  people  to  believe  tb|j 
purchase  must  be  financially  inexpedient  except  |>' 
very  special  terms.  We  shall  be  surprised  if  tjfl 
Commission  comes  to  any  such  conclusion  in  the  fep 
of  the  evidence  placed  before  it. 

However  the  particular  problem  may  ultimately  (ft  1 
solved,  Mr.  Shadwell  is  not  without  justification  jo 
saying  that  what  is  known  as  the    London  Wajr 
Question  |is  not  merely  a  metropolitan  but  a  natioii*  ' 
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'aestion.    The  interests  of  large  areas  and  populations 
jtside  the  county  of  London  are  involved.     In  the 
'-st  place,  two-thirds  of  the  area  which  the  metropolitan 
ompanies  are  entitled  to  supply  and  one-fifth  of  the 
•apulation  actually  supplied  are  outside  the  county, 
i  hen  the  large  and  growing  populations  of  the  water- 
[ieds  of  the  Thames  and  Lea,  and  of  the  other  districts 
om  which   London   now   draws   its    supplies,  are 
itaUy  concerned  ;   and  so  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lossibly  distant  districts  upon  which  London  may  have 
I  >  draw  in  the  future.    There  really  appears  to  be  need 
>r  some  competent  authority  to  take  a  comprehensive 
lew  of  the  available  gathering  grounds  and  sources  of 
ater,  so  that  they  may  be  utilised  to  the  best  ad- 
-mtage  of  London  and  other  great  centres  of  popula- 
on.    The  Government,  by  declining  to  allow  the  Bills 
f  the  London  County  Council  to  proceed  in  1897  and 
y  appointing  a  Royal  Commission  to  report  on  the 
Lubject,  have  practically  acknowledged  that  the  metro- 
I'olitan  water  supply  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  matter 
"f  merely  local  concern.    The  responsibility  therefore 
lists  with  them  to  act  promptly  and  effectively  as  soon 
ts  the  Commission  reports. 


ATTIC  DRAMA  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

(  Sketches  of  the  Greek  Dramatic  Poets  for  English 
Readers."  By  Charles  Haines  Keene.  London  : 
Blackie.    1899.    3.?.  6d. 

*  ~X  TE  cannot  fairly  complain  that  Professor  Keene 

*  »  in  his  "  Sketches  of  the  Greek  Dramatic  Poets  " 
.ills  us  nothing  we  have  not  heard  a  hundred  times 
efore.  "Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dicere."  He 
ipeats  in  neat  language,  and  expands  with  sympa- 
,  letic  intelligence,  the  stock  criticisms  on  the  three 
,'agedians  and  one  comedian  who  make  up  our  very 
-agmentary  acquaintance  with  the  Attic  drama.  To 
e  original  on  such  a  theme  is  only  to  commit  paradox. 
:)ven  the  stimulating  eccentricities  of  Dr.  Verrall  turn 
;ut,  on  examination,  to  confirm  the  established  tradi- 
.ons  of  the  class-room.  To  embark  in  heretical 
dventures  would  only  have  been  mischievous  in  essays 
/hich  have  been  reprinted  for  the  benefit  of  readers  of 
he  same  type  as  the  students  before  whom  they  were 
elivered  in  the  form  of  lectures — votaries  of  that 
Jniversity  Extensionism  which  consists  in  hammering 
>ut  a  bit  of  classical  ore  thin  enough  to  cover  a 
vide  superficies  of  ignorance.  The  requirements  of 
his  gentle  art — for  the  Encouragement  of  Smatterers — 
.re,  first,  to  tabulate  a  number  of  leading  ideas  suitable 
or  transference  to  the  earnest  young  person's  note- 
ook,  and,  secondly,  to  express  them  in  phrases 
/hich  catch  the  fancy  and,  therefore,  adhere  to  the 
nemory.  These  popular  gifts,  which  are  by  no  means 
ncompatible  with  sound  learning  and  conscientious 
eaching,  are,  as  a  rule,  possessed  in  a  greater 
neasure  by  Irish  than  by  English  or  Scottish  scholars  ; 
ind  Professor  Keene,  whose  solid  acquirements  are 
;enerally  recognised,  has  shown  in  this  little  volume 
hat  he  can  give  simple  and  attractive  instruction 
without  the  insufferable  airs  of  condescension  which 
re  adopted  by  certain  pundits  when  they  are  "  lecturing 
lown  to  ladies."  Here  is  a  fair  example  of  his 
tyle  :— 

"  ^ischylus  presents  to  us  the  operation  of  great 
>rinciples  ;  Sophocles  depicts  great  characters  ;  Euri- 
iides  analyses  the  characters,  and  brings  on  the  stage 
he  fluctuations  of  feeling  which,  though  true  to  nature, 
he  earlier  poets  probably  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity 
)f  tragedy  to  represent.  The  characters  of  the  '  Choe- 
'hori '  are  grand,  but  somewhat  superhuman.  Those 
>f  the  '  Electra  '  of  Sophocles  are  ideally  perfect  as  a 
vork  of  art,  but  somewhat  less  than  human  in  lack  of 
amotion.  The  hero  and  heroine  of  Euripides  are  a  little 
nean  and  a  little  vacillating,  but  unfortunately  not  the 
ess  human  on  that  account." 

A  little  obvious,  is  it  not  ?  Professor  Keene  is 
iqually  conventional,  and  quite  as  sound,  in  the  final 
:hapters,  on  the  classical  as  compared  with  the  romantic 
irama,  where  he  might,  perhaps,  have  been  tempted  to 
strike  out  a  line  for  himself.  But  he  trips  carefully 
along  the  academical  track.     First  he  explains  the 


points  of  difference  between  the  two  styles.  They  are 
five  in  number  : — 

1.  Comedy  and  Tragedy  are  no  longer  severed  as  in 
the  Classical  writers,  but  run  in  a  mingled  stream,  as 
they  do  in  the  human  life  that  the  Romanticists  represent. 

2.  Realism  takes  the  place  of  eclectic  art. 

3  and  4.  The  Fantastic  and  the  Mysterious  take  the 
place  of  the  Rational  and  the  Intelligible. 

5.  Emotion  takes  the  place  of  self-restraint. 

Let  no  enthusiast,  fresh  from  his  Dumas  or  his  Hugo, 
imagine  that  we  are  going  in  these  pages  to  see  another 
lance  broken  in  the  combat  between  the  Classics  and 
the  Romantics.  The  author  is  an  arbitrator,  not  a 
partisan,  and  he  decides  that  each  side  is  right  and  each 
wrong.  The  points  are  discussed  in  order,  and  then 
the  summing-up  is  delivered.  It  is  the  glory,  we  are 
told,  of  the  greatest  writers  that  in  their  works  "the 
antagonism  of  the  two  movements  tends  to  dissolve." 
While  the  wider  outlook  of  Romanticism  is  adopted,  its 
wilful  extravagances  are  rejected.  "  The  permanent 
principles,  then,  in  Romantic  and  Classical  art  do  not 
conflict.  Each  school  seized  upon  a  fragment  of  the 
truth,  and  exaggerated  its  value.  Only  when  the 
fragments  are  combined  does  art  attain  her  perfect 
triumph." 

We  should  be  sorry  to  leave  the  impression  on  our 
readers  that  Professor  Keene's  essays  are  tame  and 
colourless.  It  is  only  in  his  opinions  that  his  con- 
scientiousness makes  him  somewhat  uninteresting. 
His  descriptions  of  the  most  striking  moments  in  the 
various  plays  which  he  passes  under  review  are  both 
vivid  and  lucid.  He  expounds  with  scholarly  judgment 
the  meaning  and  real  authority  of  the  alleged  Unities, 
and  gives  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  limitations  and 
attainments  of  the  Attic  drama.  He  has  shown  the 
good  judgment  we  should  expect  in  his  choice  of  English 
verse  translations  used  to  illustrate  his  argument. 
There  is  much  more  to  be  learnt  from  his  hundred  and 
twenty  pages  than  from  many  longer  and  more  pre- 
tentious compilations. 


GOSSIP    AND  CELEBRITIES. 

' '  Fragments  of  an  Autobiography. "  By  Felix  Moscheles. 
London  :  Nisbet  and  Co.  1899. 

IT  has  often  been  said  that  to  know  celebrities  is  a 
better  qualification  for  the  writing  of  an  autobio- 
graphy than  to  be  one.  If  this  be  true  (and  within 
limits  it  is  true),  then  Mr.  Moscheles  should  be  an  ideal 
autobiographer  ;  for  he  was  born  in  the  purple.  Not 
only  was  he  Mendelssohn's  godson,  but  his  father's 
position  here  and  afterwards  in  Leipzig  gave  him  from  the 
very  first  opportunities  of  knowing  great  people  of  all 
kinds  which  were  fully  used  and  amply  extended 
later.  Added  to  this,  a  good  memory  and  a  knack 
of  marshalling  facts  well  result  in  an  eminently 
agreeable  and  readable  book,  which  would  be  both 
more  agreeable  and  more  readable  if  there  were  less 
of  the  author's  peculiar  humour.  The  space  given 
to  Claude  Raoul  Dupont  is  perhaps  somewhat  dispro- 
portionate, but  no  one  will  judge  too  severely  so 
amiable  a  fault,  due  to  nothing  except  affection  for  the 
memory  of  a  dead  friend,  and  after  all  the  pictures  of 
Bohemian  life  in  Paris  are  very  pleasant.  Artists  will 
be  interested  to  hear  how  Americans  regard  painters, 
and  the  brief  account  of  Mr.  Cleveland  as  he  appeared 
at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  presidency  is  good 
reading.  But  most  readers  will  prefer  to  turn  to  the 
descriptions  of  the  greater  men  like  Mazzini,  Rossini, 
and  Browning.  The  portrait  of  the  first  is  naturally 
somewhat  coloured  by  partiality,  as  is  that  of  Sir  James 
Stansfeld,  whose  connexion  with  Mazzini  is  described 
in  some  detail,  with  special  reference  to  the  incident 
to  which  it  gave  rise  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Of  Rossini  Mr.  Moscheles  saw  a  great  deal  in  Paris, 
and  he  has  many  amusing  things  to  tell  of  his  irregular 
menage,  his  gourmandise  and  his  music.  Even  musi- 
cians do  not  generally  know  how  hard  Rossini  tried  to 
compose  for  the  piano  and  will  wonder  why  he  should 
have  chosen  to  call  a  piano  piece  "  Cornichon "  or 
"  Radis."  Mr.  Moscheles  once  heard  him  speak  of  the 
great  German  masters  and  what  he  said  is  worth 
remembering:  "  Beethoven  I  take  twice  a  week,  Haydn 
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four  times,  but  Mozart  I  take  every  day  of  the  week. 
Beethoven  to  be  sure  is  a  colossus,  and  one  who  often 
gives  you  a  tremendous  dig  in  the  ribs.  Mozart  is 
always  adorable."  Among  other  noteworthy  things  he 
asserted  that  he  had  learned  more  music  from  Dante 
than  from  all  his  masters  ;  he  ascribed  all  his  success  to 
his  crescendos  and  he  objected  strongly  to  piano- 
thumpers.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  Wagner  too.  Once 
he  was  at  Mme.  Viardot's  house  and  she  was  playing 
through  "Tristan  "  at  sight.  "  N'es-ce  pas,  Ma/ame," 
Mr.  Moscheles  heard  Wagner  say — "  N'est-ce  pas, 
Ma/ame,  que  c'est  sublime  ?  "  And  the  original  auto- 
graph score  of  "Don  Giovanni"  was  in  the  room  at 
the  time.  Mr.  Moscheles  knew  Browning  intimately 
and  has  much  to  tell  of  him — among  other  things 
that  he  had  it  from  the  poet's  own  mouth  that  Cardinal 
Wiseman  was  the  model  for  Bishop  Blougram,  but 
that  Gigadibs  was  not  sketched  from  any  one  person. 

To  point  out  mistakes  is  a  thankless  task,  but  we 
wonder  whether  Sir  James  Ingham  (however  rusty  his 
Latin)  really  wrote  out  the  beginning  of  Horace's  Third 
Satire  as  it  appears  on  p.  346,  as  though  it  were  an 
Alcaic  stanza  instead  of  hexameters  !  The  whole  book 
is  written  pleasantly  and  the  little  oddity  which  induces 
the  writer  to  begin  every  chapter  with  the  words  "  I 
well  remember"  is  after  all  the  most  venial  of  sins. 
But  assuredly  the  phrase  "fancy  man"  is  below  the 
dignity  of  even  the  chattiest  and  most  fragmentary  of 
autobiographies. 


NOVELS. 

"  Silence  Farm."  By  William  Sharp.  London  :  Grant 
Richards.  1899.  3.V.  6d. 
Viewed  simply  as  an  essay  in  fiction  this  story  of  life 
(or  rather  of  three  lives)  on  a  lonely  moorland  farm 
is  dour  and  desolating.  It  is  a  story  of  a  sin  and  its 
consequences.  Archibald  Ruthven  has  committed 
bigamy  and  the  effort  to  divert  the  passion  of  his  wastrel 
son  James  from  the  latter's  half-sister  Margaret  helps 
to  bring  down  the  old  man's  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  For  Margaret  the  author  has  daringly 
chosen  the  sorry  end  of  a  common  farm  hand.  Apart 
from  the  plot  there  is  the  writing.  This  is  picturesque, 
notwithstanding  the  general  poverty  of  the  colours  used. 
For  example  :  "  He  (James)  remembered  that  Margaret 
had  stood  in  a  gray  dress,  by  a  gray  larch,  on  a  gray 
heat-haze  evening  ;  that  a  night-moth  had  circled  above 
her  head  as  though  she  were  a  flower,  and  that  through 
the  branches  of  the  larch  a  gray  trail  of  starlight  had 
wandered  fitfully."  Again  :  "  The  stars  crowded  silently 
into  the  night.  The  interminable  moors  were  like  a  sea, 
stilled  into  one  limitless  wave."  A  third  point  deserves 
note— the  animalism  that  thrusts  itself  upon  the  atten- 
tion at  almost  every  page  :  repellent,  painful,  but  never 
salacious.  Are  we  to  regard  this  as  merely  "local 
colour  "  or  has  Mr.  Sharp  attempted  to  adapt  something 
of  Hartmann's  theory  of  the  Unconscious  to  the  purposes 
of  fiction  ? 

"The  White  Woman."  By  W.  Edwards  Tirebuck. 
London  :  Harper.  1899.  6s. 
There  is  no  lack  of  incident  in  this  story  :  a  murder,  a 
shipwreck,  gruesome  sacrificial  rights  enacted  amongst 
savages,  and  finally  the  marriage  of  a  beautiful 
cultivated  white  woman  to  their  king.  But  this  theme 
demands  more  powerful  writing.  Author,  heroine  and 
reader  drift  vaguely  through  many  adventures,  and  the 
description  of  a  shipwreck  and  a  gallant  captain's 
death  leaves  us  unmoved.  The  heroine  is  introspec- 
tive and  emotional  but  not  very  human  ;  she  is  en- 
grossed in  the  workings  of  her  own  mind,  even  when 
floating  on  an  angry  sea,  or  when  being  rowed  miles  up 
a  river  by  unknown  and  fierce-looking  savages.  Having 
previously  discarded  Handel  and  Mozart  as  less  suit- 
able, she  sings,  with  great  tact,  a  well-known  missionary 
hymn  to  a  circle  of  non-comprehending  cannibals  and 
bears  with  exceptional  fortitude  the  sight  of  much 
bloodshed.  She  is  protected  by  a  missionary  ;  loves 
him  and  marries  him  :  he  dies,  and,  to  further  the  cause 
of  her  religion,  she  marries  the  black  king.  The  idea 
is  original,  but  we  instinctively  feel  more  sympathy 
with  the  black  woman  who  prefers  being  buried  alive 
with  her  husband.    The  descriptions  of  tropical  scenery 


are  pretty,  but  the  style  is  not  forcible  enough  to  carry 
any  conviction  with  it. 

"The  Failure  of  the  Wanderer."  By  Charles  E. 
Denny.  London  :  Constable.  1899.  6s. 
Truly  he  is  a  wanderer — but  a  mental  one ;  cor- 
poreally he  only  wanders  from  Naples  to  England  and 
back.  But  his  imagination,  which  is  of  luxuriant  and 
unchecked  growth,  wanders  over  four]  hundred  pages. 
It  leads  him  into  many,  many  errors  with  regard  to 
both  his  own  capabilities  and  the  grammar  of  the 
English  and  Italian  languages.  It  leads  him  to  think 
of  women,  good  and  bad,  as  houris.  It  leads  him  to 
describe  the  beautiful  scenery  at  Naples  several  times 
in  almost  every  chapter.  It  leads  him  to  apostrophise: 
i:he  moon  both  as  "you"  and  "thou"  in  one  short 
sentence.  It  leads  him  to  wear  a  frockcoat  and  a  silk 
hat  when  visiting  Brighton  for  a  few  hours.  And, 
most  surprising  of  all,  it  leads  him,  an  idle,  selfish 
liver,  to  cry  "  Men  shall  speak  of  me  as  one  who  did 
many  good  works,  one  for  whose  life  the  world  is  better. 
My  memory  shall  linger  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  shall 
be  blessed  by  them."  Tired  out  at  last  he  longs  for 
"  rest,"  and  drifting  back  to  Naples  receives  it  at  the 
hands  of  an  assassin.  The  Wanderer  is  indeed  3 
Failure. 

"The  'Satellite's'  Stowaway."  By  Harry  Lander 
London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1899.  3s.  6d. 
The  amazing  tale  of  the  "  Satellite's  "  stowaway  is  no 
without  a  certain  fascination  for  anyone  who  can  cop< 
with  abundant  nautical  technicalities,  and  much  slang 
both  of  land  and  sea,  while  if  some  of  the  "Satellite's' 
crew  are  more  than  a  little  overdrawn,  there  is  a  luri< 
boatswain  on  board  her  who  has  the  reader's  sympath; 
from  start  to  finish.  The  stowaway  also  should  fini 
friends  among  Mr.  Lander's  readers.  There  is  a  seen 
in  which  the  stowaway  is  presented  with  materials  fo 
the  manufacture  of  garments  that  may  make  ladie 
wonder  whether  the  needs  of  even  a  stowaway  ar 
limited  in  such  matters  to  externals,  but  possibly  th 
natural  modesty  of  the  author  restrained  him  fror 
these  and  other  details  with  regard  to  which  we  ma 
be  inquisitive.  He  has  a  pleasant  brisk  style,  an 
drops  at  times  into  happy  phrases. 

"  Struan."    By  Julia  Magruder.     Boston:  Badger  an 
Co.     1899.  $1.50. 
The  author  has  the  power  of  presenting  a  charact< 
vividly  in  many  aspects.     Sometimes,  to  our  thinJ 
ing,  these   aspects  are   directly  contradictory.  FcH 
instance,  Jenny  at  the  start  seems  a  fine  conceptioili 
frank,  brave  and  passionate,  with  force   enough  tPj 
give  her  distinction.    We  hardly  recognise  her  in  til 
later  Jenny,  all   pettiness   and   vulgarity    of  minufl 
Mere  want  of  the  intellectual  quality  would  not  haw  1 
made  such  an  odious  little  bourgeoise  of  a  girl  I 
Jenny's  type  :  and  this  very  want,  so  strongly  insisttH 
upon  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  is  not  particulars! 
apparent  at  the  beginning.    Jenny's  attitude  and  col 
versation  are  distinctly  above  the  average  when  sll 
wins  Struan  by  the  outspoken  passion  of  her  lovl 
making.    As  for  the  second  heroine,  the  intolerabH 
priggish  Millicent,  we  own  to  being  bored  to  death  fl 
her  fine  speeches. 

"The   Greater    Inclination."      By    Edith  Whartol 
London :  Lane.    1899.  6s. 
"  The  Greater  Inclination"  is  a  collection  of  sevl 
short  stories  and  a  dialogue  of  a  type  with  which  a  1 
tain  American  writers  have  made  us  familiar,  and  thcr  I 
that  do  not  like  the  type  need  not  trouble  to  read  tl 
book.     Miss   Wharton   is   subtle,  introspective  aBI 
sympathetic,  with  a  delicacy  of  touch  that  rarely  desei 
her,  though  it  does  so  occasionally.    She  has  alsol 
scholar! v  grace  of  style,  a  vividness  of  phrase,  andl.  .1 
mastery  of  language  that  will  commend  her  work  t  > 
novel-readers  who  value  such  qualities,  and  who  do  rf  1 
often  find  them  in  so  high  a  degree. 

"Jason,  and  Other  Stories."  By  B.  M.  Croker.  Londc;: 
Chatto  and  Windus.  1899.  3s-  ^d. 
Mrs.  Croker  is  a  better  writer  of  short  stories  thanf 
novels,  and  would  write  better  short  stories  still  <4 
she  only  know  how  to  end  well  after  beginning  tolerah. 
The  end  of  "Jason"  is  not  only  absolutely  con  ventioii 
and  expected,  but  extends  over  pages  where  lines  wori 
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ve  sufficed.  Jason  is  typical  of  other  tales  in  the 
lume,  except  that  it  is  better  than  some  which  were 
rdly  worth  including  in  it.  Mrs.  Croker  is  most 
ccessful  when  she  lays  her  scene  in  India  or  Australia. 

A  Gentleman  from  the  Ranks."    By  H.  B.  Finlay 

Knight.  London  :  Black.  1899.  6s. 
If  "  A  Gentleman  from  the  Ranks  "  never  rises  above 
2diocrity,  the  story  is  not  wholly  dull  and  is  sufficiently 
tertaining  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  a  railway  journey, 
le  introduction  of  the  hero  to  the  domestic  circle  of 
e  Lepels  leads  to  inevitable  love  entanglements  which 
mesh  Georgie  Lepel.  Her  character  is  overdrawn  ; 
•r  insistent  slang  and  wilfulness  sometimes  lead  her 
to  vulgarities  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
cent  society. 

Contraband  of  War:  a  Tale  of  the  Hispano- American 
War."  By  M.  P.  Shiel.  London:  Grant  Richards. 
1899.  65-. 

An  amusing  burlesque,  with  a  few  shocks  (both  in 
;terpress  and  illustrations)  and  some  fairly  shrewd 
jdes.  The  reference  to  the  Saxon  and  Teutonic  races 
the  Man-power,  and  to  the  Latin  peoples  as  the 
roman-power,  of  the  world,  is  rather  striking.  Mr. 
liel  is  capable  of  better  work  than  "Contraband  of 
rar." 

The  Cruise  of  'The  Golden  Wave.'"    By  W.  N. 

Oscar.  London  :  Innes.  1890. 
Fred  Ashton's  voyage  from  Hong  Kong  to  England, 
>me,  fortune,  and  marriage,  is  by  way  of  the  Cape  in 
e  old  clipper  days.  Mr.  Oscar  tells  a  good  and, 
deed,  an  exciting  story  with  an  insistence  on  detail 
at  belongs  to  the  older  and  more  solid  school  of 
:tion. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

The  Storm."  By  Alexander  Ostrovsky.  Translated  by 
Constance  Garnett.  London  :  Duckworth.  1899.  3s.  6d. 
If  in  the  characters  of  "The  Storm  "  and  the  social  position 
presented  by  the  drama,  we  have,  as  the  preface  announces, 
•pes  of  Russian  nature  and  of  Russian  society  that  are 
mmon,  we  must  admit  with  the  writer  that  this  fact  alone 
plains  a  good  deal  of  Russian  history.  The  realism  of  the 
ay  is  startling  ;  and  yet,  as  is  perhaps  the  nature  of  realism, 
:  seem  all  the  time  to  be  dealing  with  the  accidental  and  the 
.ssing,  with  a  nightmare  which  any  moment  of  waking  may 
:;perse,  or  to  be  watching  the  fatal  and  shocking  confusions 
a  brain  in  delirium. 

Madame  Kabanova  stands  in  the  play  as  the  survival  of  some 
;ch  power  as  the  Matriarchate,  long  decayed  and  drained  of 
,  ery  drop  of  beneficence,  of  utility  or  social  significance,  and 

isting  only  as  the  narrowest  form  of  unmeaning  tyranny  for 

ranny's  sake.  Through  the  drama  this  appalling  personage 
lies  raging  ;  the  atmosphere  created  by  her  is  a  hot-bed  for 

I  the  vices,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  her,  the  human  nature  with 
nich  she  is  surrounded  contrives  to  exhibit  some  few  poor 
:reds  of  lovableness.    The  household  consists  of  her  son 

ubanov,  his  wife  Katerina  and  his  sister  Varvara.  These 
t  rsons,  as  also  Boris  the  lover  of  Katerina,  Kuligin  the  artisan 

d  others,  are  amiable  and  not  uninteresting  people  who  have 
,eir  human  impulses  ;  amongst  them  some  timid  movements 

wards  loyalty,  kindness,  and  helpfulness  are  to  be  found  ;  but 

e  moment  any  of  these  traits  exhibit  themselves,  the  raging 
;  3ther-in-law  pounces   upon   them    as    impertinences  and 

•velties,  derogatory,  for  some  obscure  reason,  to  her  dignity 
jd  authority.     The  figure   of  Kuligin  the  artisan,  whose 

inking  power  has  got  beyond  the  circle  of  his  village,  and 
(io  even  proposes  a  sundial  in  the  square  to  Dikoy  the  bully, 

adman  of  the  village,  is  one  of  great  interest.  Here  are 
\  me  of  the  penetrating  remarks  he  makes  upon  his  native 
r:,wn  :  "That's  our  town  all  over,  sir!  Here  they've  made  a 
trade,  but  they  don't  walk  there.  .  .  .  The  poor  have  no  time, 
I ",  to  walk  out  ;  they  must  work  and  worry  day  and  night.  .  .  . 
t'Jt  what  are  the  rich  about  ?  You'd  wonder  why  they  shouldn't 
[  ilk  about  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air.  But  not  a  bit  of  it  !  They've 
;  t  had  their  gates,  sir,  locked  up  long  ago,  and  their  dogs  let 
rose.  .  .  .  Do  you  suppose  they  are  at  work  at  their  business, 
i  praying  to  God  ?  No,  sir  !  And  it's  not  for  fear  of  thieves 
j  ey  lock  themselves  up  ;  it's  that  folks  shouldn't  see  the  way 

ey  ill-treat  their  household,  and  bully  their  families.  And 
fle  tears  that  flow  behind  those  bolts,  unseen,  unheard  of.  .  .  . 

nd  the  sordid  sodden  hidden  vice  within  those  barred  gates, 
If  j "  What  a  picture  of  life  this  is  as  we  may  choose  to 
t  ake  it ! 

POur  Right  to  Acquire  and  Hold  Foreign  Territory."  By 
I'     Charles  A.  Gardner.    London  :  Putnam's  Sons. 
I'  Mn  Gardner  has  published  in  book  form  an  address  delivered 
jjsiore  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association  in  January  this 


year,  on  the  question  of  chiefest  interest  just  now  to  every  true 
American,  the  over-the-sea  expansion  of  the  United  States. 
Throughout  the  book  there  is  an  irritating  confusion  between 
the  incernal  and  the  external,  between  America's  rights 
against  other  nations  and  the  rights  of  Congress  under  the 
constitution,  between  international  law  and  constitutional  law. 
No  one  disputes  that  the  American  nation  has  just  as  much 
international  right  to  take  a  hand  in  the  game  of  grab 
and  keep  what  her  sword  has  won  as  the  oldest  members 
of  our  "  effete  European  civilisation."  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  under  the  complex  written  constitution  the 
States  have  delegated  to  Congress,  the  central  federal  body, 
the  right  to  take  and  govern  conquered  territories.  Gener- 
ally the  presumption  is  against  the  federal  body  ;  there 
is  no  such  power  of  conquest  or  control  expressly  given 
to  the  federal  body  ;  ergo,  such  action  is  ultra  vires. 
Mr.  Gardner  makes  out  a  fairly  strong  case  for  the  powers 
being  necessarily  implied  though  not  expressly  given  ;  but  it  is 
useless  to  say  that  the  power  must  exist  because  there  is  no 
machinery  for  coercing  Congress,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
cannot  enjoin  the  President.  If  an  individual  refused  to  pay 
taxes  levied  for  supporting  the  conquered  territories  on  the 
ground  that  such  expenditure  was  unconstitutional,  the  Supreme 
Court  could,  and  would  if  necessary,  act  as  they  did  in  the  case 
of  the  famous  income-tax  law,  and  declare  such  taxation  illegal : 
to  stop  supplies  is  as  effective  as  an  injunction.  To  English 
readers  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  book,  of  the  whole 
situation  which  now  faces  America,  is  the  way  America 
proposes  to  deal  with  the  very  problems,  fiscal  and  political, 
which  have  faced  England  in  her  dealings  with  her  colonies, 
and  in  particular  which  brought  about  the  American  War  of 
Independence.  We  read  that  "  taxation  without  representation  is 
a  fallacious  doctrine  :  "  we  think  of  the  Boston  tea  ships  and 
stand  aghast.    Time  indeed  has  its  revenges. 

"  Hints  and  Notes  in  the  Alps."  By  the  late  John  Ball,  F.R.S. 
New  edition.  Prepared  on  behalf  of  the  Alpine  Club  by 
W.  A.  B.  Coolidge.  London  :  Longmans.  1899. 
This  re-issue  of  Mr.  John  Ball's  "  General  Introduction"  to 
his  Alpine  Guide  is  part  of  a  larger  task  undertaken  by  the 
English  Alpine  Club  in  order  to  bring  up  to  date  that  famous 
guide  to  the  Alps.  Last  year  the  volume  on  the  Western  Alps 
was  produced,  and  Mr.  Coolidge,  who  has  undertaken  the 
general  editorship,  is  at  the  present  engaged  upon  the 
Eastern  Alps.  Meanwhile  he  has  been  able  to  publish  these 
interesting  notes  on  the  Alps  as  a  whole,  including  all  that  may 
concern  the  Alpine  traveller,  from  hotels  to  rocks.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  republication,  along  with  the  additions 
made  by  Mr.  Coolidge  and  several  other  writers,  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  original  design  of  Mr.  John  Ball.  In  the 
preface  to  the  1870  edition  Mr.  Ball  expressed  his  surprise  at 
the  numerous  changes  which  had  occurred  since  the  publication 
of  the  first  edition  in  1863,  and  remarked  that  after  another 
interval  of  a  few  years  a  similar  process  of  correction  would  be 
required.  Mr.  Ball  died  in  1889  without  being  able  to  carry 
out  his  task.  Now  after  an  interval  of  nearly  thirty  years 
that  third  edition  of  1870  corresponds  very  little  with  the 
Alps  as  they  are  to-day,  and  is  practically  valueless. 
But  the  book  is  well  worth  preserving  :  for  it  is  the 
book  of  a  great  scientific  writer  on  a  great  subject,  and  provides 
an  excellent  basis  for  new  works.  The  Alpine  Club  are  therefore 
fully  justified  in  spending  money  on  this  re-issue.  The  old 
articles  retained  in  this  volume  have  been  fully  revised,  and 
several  articles  of  great  value  have  been  added  to  Mr.  Ball's 
original  work.  The  most  interesting  are  Professsor  Bonney's 
essay  on  the  geology  of  the  Alps  and  Mr.  Coolidge's  discourse 
on  "  Life  in  an  Alpine  Village."  Mr.  Coolidge  now  almost 
lives  at  Grindelwald,  and  has  every  opportunity  of  studying 
closely  the  life  of  the  Swiss  peasant.  The  result  is  a  sketch  of 
deep  human  interest  and  profound  knowledge,  which  should  be 
fascinating  to  every  lover  of  Switzerland  and  the  Swiss. 
Another  new  article  of  value  is  Mr.  Sidney  Spencer's  on  photo- 
graphy in  the  High  Alps.  The  art  of  photography  in  mountain, 
regions  has  developed  so  rapidly  that  this  subject  is  essential 
to  any  general  volume  of  hints  to  Alpine  travellers.  The  book 
also  abounds  in  information  on  travelling  in  the  Alps,  on  guides 
and  porters,  on  inns  and  huts,  and  finally  on  Alpine  literature. 
It  will  be  valuable  not  only  to  the  mountaineer  but  to  every 
intelligent  person  who  happens  to  find  himself  in  Switzerland. 

"The  Inebriates  Acts,  1879-1898."  By  George  Blackwell. 
London  :  Butterworth.  1899.  3.?.  6d. 
Three  statutes  have  been  passed  within  the  last  twenty  years 
with  the  object  of  placing  under  control  and  curative  treatment 
habitual  drunkards  who  cannot  be  certified  as  lunatics.  The 
Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  1879,  failed  because  there  was  no 
power  given  to  compel  such  persons  to  undergo  detention  and 
treatment  in  retreats.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  with 
this  experience  when  the  Act  of  1898  was  passed  no  loophole 
would  be  left  for  failure  by  leaving  any  of  the  parties  whose 
co-operation  was  necessary  to  take  action  or  not  as  they 
pleased.  But  this  is  to  rate  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  too 
highly.  Habitual  drunkards  were  to  be  compelled  upon  con- 
viction a  certain  number  of  times  to  enter  a  certified  inebriate 
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reformatory  "  the  managers  of  which  are  willing "  to  receive 
them.  When  the  Act  came  into  operation  magistrates  found 
they  could  not  deal  with  many  cases  because  there  was  no  place 
to  send  them  to.  State  reformatories  which  may  be  established 
had  not  been  provided  ;  nor  had  local  authorities  taken  steps 
to  provide  institutions  sufficient  to  ensure  the  practical  working 
of  the  Act,  though  they  are  encouraged  to  do  so  by  State 
subsidies.  The  Home  Secretary  has  intimated  an  intention 
not  to  exercise  at  present  his  powers  of  establishing  State 
reformatories,  and  has  implored  local  authorities  to  alleviate 
the  disappointment  at  their  not  taking  the  matter  up.  There 
seems  no  inconsiderable  danger  that  between  the  two  the  Act 
will  be  more  or  less  of  a  failure.  All  persons  who  are  in  any  way 
concerned  in  administering  the  Act,  magistrates,  clerks  of 
county  and  borough  councils,  managers,  superintendents,  medical 
officers  of  institutions  for  inebriates,  will  find  in  Mr.  Blackwell's 
book  everything  they  need  to  know  relating  to  their  powers 
and  liabilities. 

"  Sidney  Sussex  College."  By  G.  M.  Edwards.  (Cambridge 
College  Histories.)  London  :  F.  E.  Robinson  and  Co. 
1899. 

Sidney  Sussex  College  was  founded  in  1 594  according  to  the 
provisions  in  the  will  of  the  Countess  of  Sussex,  whose  husband 
had  been  Leicester s  principal  rival  at  the  Court  of  Elizabeth. 
Since  that  time  it  has  flourished  in  decent  obscurity,  not  falling 
into  the  last  rank  nor  rising  to  the  first  among  its  rivals.  Its 
chief  claim  to  recognition  by  the  outer  world  is  the  fact  that 
Cromwell  passed  a  year  there  as  an  undergraduate  till  his 
his  father's  death  compelled  him  to  leave  Cambridge.  He 
seems  to  have  spent  his  time  in  rough  and  roystering  ways, 
much  as  Bismarck  did  at  the  University,  "  being  one  of  the 
chief  matchmakers  and  players  at  football,  cudgels  or  any  other 
boisterous  sport  or  game."  His  portrait  in  the  Master's  draw- 
ing-room is  well  known.  There  is  an  excellent  engraving  of  it 
in  this  volume,  which  is  judiciously  compiled.  Old  frequenters 
of  the  Alps  will  regret  that  no  reference  is  made  to  the  late 
Mr.  Hardy,  the  genial  "  King  of  the  Riffel  "  in  the  days  when 
that  hostelry  was  frequented  by  climbers  and  lovers  of  the 
Alps. 

Russia  has  apparently  found  the  alliance  with  France  so 
excellent  an  arrangement  that  she  would  not  be  unwilling  to 
effect  another  entente  in  a  republican  direction.  That  is  the 
conclusion  suggested  by  two  contributions  to  the  "  North 
American  Review "  for  July.  Prince  E.  Ooktomsky  and 
Vladimir  Holmstrem  are  eager  to  assure  the  United  States 
that  there  is  a  great  mission  which  Russia  and  the  United 
States  can  further  in  common.  It  consists,  we  glean,  chiefly  in 
opposing  Great  Britain  in  the  Far  East.  Have  not  Russia  and 
America  both  suffered  seriously  from  British  duplicity  ? 
America  in  the  view  of  these  enlightened  Russians  could 
gain  nothing  from  an  alliance  with  England,  whereas  an  under- 
standing with  Russia  would  mean  that  British  interests  were 
open  to  joint  attack.  We  are  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  precise 
sentiments  of  Americans  with  regard  to  Great  Britain,  but  the 
Republic  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  hardly  be  as 
amenable  to  Russian  blandishments  as  was  the  Republic  on  the 
other  side  of  the  English  Channel.  A  more  immediate 
concern  to  the  United  States  is  the  question  what  she  is 
going  to  do  with  her  possessions  over  the  seas.  In  the 
"Forum  "  the  Hon.  Truxtun  Beale  briefly  discusses  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  white  race  can  live  and  work  in  the  tropics. 
He  does  not  share  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd's  view.  Science  he 
thinks  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  rescue,  and  will  "  eventually 
harmonise  our  life  with  tropical  environment." 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  86. 


CHANCERY  LANE  SAFE  DEPOSIT 

AND  OFFICES  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Chairman:  Sir  WILLIAM  H.  MARLING,  Bart.,  Stanley  Park,  Stroud. 
Vice-chairman  :  ROBERT  C.  PONSONBY,  Esq.,  1  Clement  s  Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 

SAFES  and  STRONG  ROOMS  for  the  Deposit  of  Deeds,  Bonds,  Plate, 

and  Valuables  of  every  Description,  from  £1  Is. 
ROOMS  for  CONSULTATIONS,  WRITING   ROOMS  and  TELEPHONE 

ROOMS,  &c,  Free  of  Charge. 
ROOMS     for     ARBITRATIONS,     MEETINGS     of  SHAREHOLDERS, 

CREDITORS'  and  COMPANIES'  MEETINGS,  from  10/6. 
REGISTRATION  of  KEYS  with  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  POLICY  for 

£500  on  payment  of  1/-. 


OFFICES,    FLATS,  AND  CHAMBERS   TO  LET. 

Close  to  Law  Courts,  Patent,  and  Public  Record  Offices. 
Moderate  Rents. 

DEPOSIT  BANK. 

MONEY  RECEIVED  ON  DEPOSIT  in  large  or  small  sums,  repayable  at 
eight  days'  notice. 
Compound  interest  allowed  at  £2  10s.  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  E.  VINCENT  EVANS,  Manager  and 
Secretary  of  the  Company,  63-4  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
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SAVOY  HOTEL, 

OVERLOOKING  RIVER  AND   EMBANKMENT  GARDENS. 

By  Day  the  most  Beautiful  Garden  and  River  View  in  Europe.    By  Night  a  Fair\ 

Scene. 

SAVOY  RESTAURANT  OF  GASTRONOMIC  FAME. 

Under  the  Direction  of  the  famous  Maitre  d'Hotel  "Joseph. 
The  Orchestra  plays  during  Dinner  and  Supper. 


CLARIDGE'S  HOTEL, 

BROOK    STREET,   GROSVENOR    SQUARE,  W. 

In  the  centre  of  Fashionable  London.  The  old  Royal  Hostelry  resuscitated 

The  Orchestra  plays  during  Luncheon  and  Dinner. 

CHARMING   SUITES    OF    ROOMS    OF    ALL  SIZES. 


THACKERAY  HOTEL 

(TEMPERANCE). 
FACING   THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON. 

This  newly  erected  and  commodious  Hotel  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  requir 
ments  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of  the  larger  mode- 
licensed  hotels  at  moderate  charges.  Passenger  lift.  Electric  light  in  all  room 
Bath  rooms  on  every  floor.  Spacious  Dining,  Drawing,  Writing,  Reading,  at 
Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireproof.  Perfect  Sanitation.  Night  Porter.  Be 
rooms  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d. 

Telephone  :  1905  Gerrard.    Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  on  application. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Thackeray,  London  '     Proprietor.— J.  TRUSLOVE 


A  Light  Non-AIcoholic 
Fruit  Drink. 


Made  from  only  the  Fine 
Selected  Apples. 


PO  M  R  I  L 


PO  M  R I  L  's  Pure  Apple  Juice  only,  and  is  unfermented.  Cl< 
and  Sparkling,  and  never  has  any  sediment.  Contains  no  added  sug 
and  acts  most  beneficially  on  the  kidneys.  Free  from  all  metal 
contact.  It  is  the  Purest,  Most  Wholesome,  and  therefore  the  Fin 
Drink  ever  offered  to  the  Public. 

Obtainable  of  all  Wine  Merchants,  Grocers,  Stores,  &c.   Send  Three  Penny  Stai 
for  Sample  Bottle  to  the  Manufacturers  : 

POMRIL  LIMITED,  100  Elliott  Street,  GLASG01 


EPPS'S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING 


COCO 


DR.  J.  COLUS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYN 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE 


CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 


CHLORODYNE 


is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  pi 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  renM 

ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  CouMj 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma.  N 
effectually  checks  and  arrests  thosfpl 
often  fatal  diseases:  Diphtheria,  F'fji 

Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  i  pj 
only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentd  3 
effectually  cuts    short    all  attack ;« 
Epilepsy,    Hysteria,   Palpitation,  |»i 

Spasms. 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neura^  ] 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Tooth: pi  -| 
Meningitis,  &c. 

"Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  receh,*< 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlokodyne. 
Lancet,  i  December,  1864. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution.— "  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  C',js 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  op* 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  e° 
sworn  to." — See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  iJd.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns.  each.  None  is  geiH« 
without  the  words  "Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne "  on  the  Govern*' 
Stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer — 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  HEW  BOOKS. 

VOLUMES  I.  AND  II.  NOW  READY. 

JNIFORM  EDITION  OF  THE  PROSE 
WRITINGS  OF  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

In  10  vols,  extra  crown  8vo.  red  cloth,  gilt  tops,  6s.  each. 

•LAIN  TALES  FROM  THE  HILLS.    With  Portrait. 
JFE'S   HANDICAP.     Being   Stories  of  Mine  Own 

People. 

Fourth  Thousand, 
New  Book  by  the  Author  of  "  Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden." 

THE   SOLITARY  SUMMER. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition  in  1  vol.  (condensed).    Extra  crown  8vo.  ios.  net. 

,  BISMARCK  :  Some  Secret  Pages  of  his  History. 

eing  a  Diary  kept  by  Dr.  Moritz  Busch  during  Twenty-five  Years'  Official  and 
Private  Intercourse  with  the  Great  Chancellor. 

EW  VOLUME  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE  NATURAL  HISTORY.— VOL.  VI. 

INSECTS.   Part  II. 

By  David  Shari-,  M.A.  Cantab.,  M.B.  Edin.,  F.R.S.    8vo.  17s.  net. 
Third  Edition,  Revised  throughout  and  greatly  Enlarged. 

A   HISTORY    OF    ETON  COLLEGE. 
(1440-1898). 

By  Sir  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte,  K.C. B.    With  Illustrations.    8vo.  21s.  net. 


THREE  HISTORICAL  ROMANCES. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

RICHARD  CARYEL. 

By  Winston  Churchill,  Author  of  "  The  Celebrity." 
-  ***  Upwards  of  25,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  America  since  publication. 
•  Bookman. — "  A  spirited  tale  of  wandering  and  adventure,  with  a  wholesome  love- 
Dry  to  keep  it  fresh  and  sweet  and  provide  for  it  a  happy  ending." 

RUPERT,  BY  THE  GRACE  OF  GOD. 

By  Dora  Greenwell  McChesney. 
Daily  Telegraph.—1'  Miss  McChesney  shows  that  she  possesses  both  graphic  powers 
id  imagination  in  the  course  of  her  story,  and  those  parts  of  it  which  are  historical 
■e  told  with  a  due  regard  for  truth,  as  well  as  picturesqueness." 

IUGH  GWYETH.   A  Roundhead  Cavalier. 

By  Beulah  Marie  Dix. 

.Saturday  Review. — "We  found  it  difficult  to  tear  ourselves  away  from  the 
scinating  narrative.    Even  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  does  not  inspire  more  joyfully  the 

j.hilaration  of  battle,  with  all  the  '  swarmings,  marches,  and  thick  hubbubs  of 

Muldiers,'  or  maintain  more  uniformly  the   excitement  of  a  reader  She  has 

:quisite  subtlety  in  her  construction,  a  delicate  reticence  in  her  selection  of  ind- 
ents, and  unusual  power  as  well  as  consistency  in  her  creation  of  live  characters, 
e  shall  be  vastly  surprised  if  she  does  not  carve  for  herself  a  prominent  place  in 

I  e  ranks  of  romance." 


ROLF  BOLDREWOOD'S  NEW  NOVEL.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

WAR  TO  THE  KNIFE,"  or,  Tangata  Maori. 

Academy. — "A  stirring  romance." 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITIONS. 
By  Mrs.  Parr. 


,iOYALTY  GEORGE.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

\Moming  Post. — "  There  is  a  natural  and  vigorous  tone  in  Mrs.  Parr's  novels  that 
'very  refreshing.  '  Loyalty  George  '  has  a  well-conceived  and  carried-out  plot,  and 
rsonages  that  have  each  and  all  a  striking  individuality." 

OBIN.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

1  Graphic. — "  An  exceedingly  graceful  and  attractive  tale." 

By  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

HENRIETTA'S  WISH.    Second  Edition. 
THE  LONG  VACATION. 
THE  RELEASE. 
HE  PILGRIMAGE  of  the  BEN  BERIAH. 


Sale  over  a  Quarter  of  a  Million  Copies. 


ROSA 


THE  NOVELS  OF 

NOUCHETTE 


CAREY. 


Crow 

ellie's  Memories. 

ee  Wine. 
\  irbara  Heathcote's  Trial. 
1  }bert  Ord's  Atonement. 
]  ooed  and  Married. 

;riot's  Choice. 
,  leenie's  Whim. 

ary  St.  John. 

ir  Lilias. 

lcle  Max. 


8vo.  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  each. 

I  Not  Like  other  Girls. 
I  Only  the  Governess. 
Lover  or  Friend  ? 
Basil  Lyndhurst. 
Sir  Godfrey's  Grand-daughters. 
The  Old,  Old.Story. 
The  Mistress  of  Brae  Farm. 
Mrs.   Romney,   and   But   Men  Must 
Work. 


MRS  HENRY  WOOD'S  NOVELS. 

The  New  and  Cheaper  Editions,  each  Story  in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.  red 
>tn,  price  2s  6d  or  m  green  cloth,  price  2s.,  may  be  obtained  at  all  Booksellers', 
tere  a  complete  List  of  the  Thirty-seven  Stories  may  be  seen. 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  Ltd.,  Londoa. 


MESSRS.  METHUEN  S  LIST. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

GILES  INGILBY.    By  W.  E.  Norris.     Crown  8vo 

6s. 

A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  "THE  LITTLE  GUIDES." 

SHAKESPEARE'S   COUNTRY.    By  B.  C.  Windle, 

M.A.,  F.R.S.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New.  Pott  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  ;  leather, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Uniform  with  Mr.  Wells's  "  Oxford  "  and  Mr.  Thomson's  "  Cambridge." 

THE  HEART  OF  ASIA.    By  F.  H.  Skrine  and  E.  D. 

Ross.    With  Maps  and  many  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  ios.  6d.  net. 
An  account,  historical,  political,  economical,  and  descriptive  of  Russian  Central 
Asia.    The  first  part  of  the  work  contains  a  concise  history  of  Turkestan,  &c,  from 
the  earliest   times.     No  such  history  has  hitherto  appeared  in   any  European 
language. 

The  information  contained  in  the  second  part  may  be  regarded  as  semi-official. 

PONS  ASINORUM;    or,  Bridge  for  Beginners.  By 

A.  H.  Beaman.    Fcap.  8vo.  gilt  top,  2s. 
A  short  treatise  on  the  new  game  of  Bridge. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  WEST.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.    Two  volumes.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 
A  description  of  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  in  which  the  scenery,  folk- 
lore, history,  and  antiquities  of  the  two  counties  are  treated  with  full  knowledge  and 
high  interest.  [Shortly. 


MORWENSTOW.     A  Biography. 

M.A.    A  new  and  revised  Edition.     With  Portrait. 


THE  VICAR  OF 

By  S.  Baring  Gould, 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

This  is  a  completely  new  edition  of  the  well-known  biography  of  R.  S.  Hawker. 

[Shortly 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.    By  Eden  Philpotts,  Author  of 

"  Children  of  the  Mist."    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
A  series  of  studies  of  the  English  schoolboy,  the  result  of  keen  observation,  and  of 
a  most  engaging  wit.  {Shortly. 


THE  NOVELIST. 
INCA'S  TREASURE.  By 


NO.  ill. 

Ernest  Glanvtlle. 


THE 

Is  now  ready.    Price  6d. 
The  Novelist  is  a  Monthly  Series  of  New,  Long  Novels  at  6d.  each,  and  is  an 
attempt  to  place  High-Class  Fiction  within  the  reach  of  the  thousands  who  cannot 
spend  6s.  on  a  novel  or  subscribe  to  a  library.    At  all  Booksellers'  and  Newsagents'. 
Order  Nos.  I.  and  II.  also. 


METHUEN   AND  CO.,  Essex  Street,  W.C 

CHAPMAN  &  HAU/S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NOW  READY. 

POPE  LEO  XIII.:  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK.  By 

Julien  de  Narfon.  Translated  from  the  French  by  G.  A.  Raper.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Portraits.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
The  Daily  Chronicle  says  : — "  The  circumstances  of  Leo's  life,  from  the  cradle  at 
Carpineto  to  the  completion  of  his  twenty-one  years  in  the  chair  of  Peter,  are  sketched 
with  grace  and  vigour  ;  the  featmes  of  the  Papal  Court,  the  life  of  the  Vatican,  the 
surroundings,  animate  and  inanimate,  of  the  Pope,  are  vividly  and  faithfully  pre- 
sented Written  with  an  unhysterical  fervour,  and  excellent  accuracy." 

NOW  READY. 

STORIES  OF  THE  STREETS  OF  LONDON.  By 

H.  Barton  Baker,  Author  of  "  Our  Old  Actors,"  "  The  London  Stage  from 
1576  to  1888,"  &c.     Numerous  Illustrations  by  Charles  G.  Hari'ER  and 
others,  and  Portraits.    Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
The  Scotsman  says  : — "  His  chapters  are  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  exploring 
of  Older  London — for  seeking  out  the  haunts  and  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Shake- 
speare and  of  Pepys,  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  of  Dickens." 

NOW  READY. 

SARAH  BERNHARDT.    By  Jules  Huret.    With  an 

Introduction  by  Edmond  Rostand,  Author  of  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac." 
Translated  from  the  French  by  G.  A.  Rai'Er.  With  55  Illustrations.  Large 
crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says  : — "  Full  of  piquant  details  The  volume,  which  from 

beginning  to  end  is  sprightly,  readable,  and  entertaining,  forming  the  record  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  the  century,  concludes  with  a  spirited  defence  of 
Madame  Bernhardt's  Hamlet.  It  is  admirably  illustrated  with  many  portraits  and 
a  few  caricatures." 

MR.  W.   H.   MALLOCK'S  NOVEL. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE  INDIVIDUALIST.   By  W.  H.  Mallock.  Crown 

8vo.  6s. 

The  Spectator  says  : — "  Mr.  Mallock's  name  is  a  guarantee  for  many  valuable 
qualities — a  polished  style  and  acute  observation,  a  sense  of  beauty  and  a  vein  of 
genuine  satire — all  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  volume  before  us." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says  : — "  A  brilliant  book  ;  a  book  to  read." 

CANADIAN  RANCH  LIFE. 

MRS.  JIM  BARKER;  AND  FROST  IN  JUNE. 

By  V.  Fetherstonhaugh,  Author  of  "  The  Story  of  a  Rand  Ranch,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

*»•  These  two  stories  are  descriptive  of  ranch  life  in  the  North-West  Territories 
of  Canada.  

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LIMITED,  London. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CCS  BOOKS.    NEW  novels  for  summer  reading. 


ALL    INTERESTED    IN    THE  TRANSVAAL 
SHOULD    READ  THE 

ILLUSTRATED  AND  THOROUGHLY  REVISED  EDITION, 

With  12  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

OF 

JESS. 

By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

"  The  story  is  a  capital  one,  and  the  interest  never  flags  for  a  moment.  The 
author  knows  his  ground  thoroughly,  and  his  vivid  descriptions  of  Transvaal 
scenery  and  his  clever  sketches  of  the  inhabitants  are  all  admirable." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  locality  which  Mr.  Haggard  evidently  knows  well — the 
Transvaal ;  and  the  result  is  a  vividness  of  description,  both  of  men  and  things." 

Globe. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

At  all  Booksellers'  and  Libraries.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE    STRANGE    STORY    OF  HESTER 

WYNNE.     liv  G.  Colmore,  Author  of  "Concerning  Oliver  Knox,"  "A 
Daughter  of  Music,"  &c. 
"A  study  in  fiction  of  unusually  good  merit.    It  might  be  too  high  praise  to 
compare  it  to  1  Jane  Eyre,'  but  some  of  its  more  weird  passages  are  reminiscent  of 
that  pcwerlul  novel." — Scotsman. 

MA  MERE  ;  or.  Sons  and  Daughters  under 

the  Second  Empire.    By  the  Vicomte  Jean  de  Luz.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Journal  des  Dfbats. — "  Une  peinture  detaillee  et  assez  exacte  de  la  societ6 
francaise  sous  l'Empire,  et  des  intrigues  legitimistes  qui  suivirent  la  guerre." 

Spectator. — "  The  author  has  evidently  enjoyed  exceptional  advantages  for 
depicting  certain  phases  of  French  life.  The  sinister  side  of  the  late  Emperor's 
character  is  ruthlessly  exposed." 

BOOKS  FOR  SEASIDE  AND  HOLIDAY  READING. 

'r'a0  Messrs.  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.  will  be  happy  to  send,  post-free  on 
application,  a  Copy  of  their  CATALOGUE,  containing  a  List  of  2S.,  2S.  6d., 
3s.  6d.,  5s.,  and  6s.  Popular  Novels,  together  with  a  large  number  of  Miscellaneous 
Works. 

Among  the  Authors  represented  in  the  Novel  Scries  arc  : — 


Rider  Haggard. 
Conan  Doyle. 
S.  R.  Crockett. 
Henry   Seton  Merri- 
man. 

Stanley  J.  Weyman. 
F.  Anstey. 


James  Payn. 
George  Gissing. 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
Mrs.  Olii  hant. 
The  Author  of  "  Moi.ly 

Bawn." 
The  Author  of  "John 

Herring." 


W.  E.  Norris. 
Hamilton  Aide. 
Anthony  Trollofe. 
Mrs.  Gaskell. 
Holme  Lee. 
The  Bronte  Sisters, 
&c. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers' '. 
DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH  :  an  Historical  Romance. 

By  Frank  Mathew.    Author  of  "The  Spanish  Wine."   With  3  Portraits 
after  Holbein.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Daily  lVc.us_sa.ys  :  "  Mr.  Frank  Mathew  is  a  literary  artist.    He  has  a  vivid  and 
evasive  touch  in  style,  and  distinction  of  presentation." 


By  Thomas  Cobb,  Author  of 

vo.  3s.  6d. 


MR.  PASSINGHAM. 

"  Carpet  Courtship."    Crown  ! 
Punch  says  :  "  Permit  the  Baron  to  recommend  '  Mr.  Passingham."    It  is  an 
absorbingly  interesting  story,  admirably  told,  mainly  in  a  crisp,  dramatic  dialogue, 
without  a  note  of  false  sentiment.    The  characters  speak  for  themselves  ;  and  an 
uncommonly  good  account  they  give  of  themselves  too." 

THE  MANDATE.    By  T.  Baron  Russell,  Author  of 

"  A  Guardian  of  the  Poor."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  Bookman  says:  "  'The  Mandate'  is  original  and  striking.    There  is  un- 
mistakable talent  in  the  book.    Mr.  Russell  should  go  far." 

TWO  IN  CAPTIVITY.    By  Vincent  Brown,  Author 

of  "  The  Romance  of  a  Ritualist,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
The  New  Age  says:  "This  powerful,  fascinating  story,  which  must  enhance 
considerably  Mr.  Brown's  reputation." 

BOTH  GREAT  AND  SMALL.    By  A.  E.  J.  Legge, 

Author  of  "  Mutineers."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Echo:  "' Both  Great  and  Small '  must  be  reckoned  a  very  brilliant  and  a  very 
poignant  story  of  modern  love.1" 

GREY    WEATHER.     By  John   Buchan,   Author  of 

"  John  Burnet  of  Barns."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"Mr.  Buchan's  work  is  very  delicate  and  finished.    The  sketches  have  life  and 
atmosphere." — Pall  Mall. 

HEART'S   DESIRE.     By  Vanda  Wathen-Bartlett. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  Vail  Glannock  is  really  a  charming  personage,  full  of  dreams  and  moods,  and, 
best  of  all,  quite  beautifully  dressed.  We  cannot  remember  any  heroine  lately 
side-glimpses  on  whose  clothes  have  been  so  entirely  satisfactory.  The  little 
pictures  casually  presented  of  Vail's  life  with  her  foreign  grandmother  before  her 
marriage  have  a  great  charm,  and  the  dimly  outlined  figure  of  the  grandmother  her- 
self is  most  delicatelv  and  charmingly  pencilled  in." — Spectator. 

THE  GREATER  INCLINATION. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"Any  one  of  the  eight  stories  of  which  this  volume  consists  would  suffice  to  make 
the  author's  reputation." — Critic. 

"A  clever  book  and  an  interesting.  The  sketches  are  American  in  tone,  with  as 
undercurrent  of  humorous  pathos  that  is  very  charming." — To-day. 

MAN'S  CAUSE-  By  Ella  Napier  Lefroy.    Crown  8vo. 

6s.  [Shortly  ready. 

JOHN  LANE,  Publisher,  London  and  New  York. 


By  Edith  Wharton. 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  UNICORN, 

7   CECIL    COURT,    LONDON,  W.C. 


THE  DOME: 

An    Illustrated   Monthly  Magazine  and  Review 
of  Literature,  Music,  Architecture,  and  the  Graphic 
Arts. 

ONE    SHILLING  Net. 

The  Summer  Number  of  THE  DOME  is 
now  ready  at  all  Bookstalls,  Booksellers', 
Libraries,  and  Newsagents'.  It  contains  Five 
Complete  Stories  by  Laurence  Housman, 
Hope  Crompton,  Cecil  Hartley,  A.  H.  Holmes, 
and  J.  T.  Kings! ey  Tarpey ;  Two  Loose 
Plates  after  A.H.  Fisher  and  William  Strang; 
Full-page  Plates  after  D.  G.  Rossetti,  Ford 
Madox-Brown,  and  other  Artists;  Critical 
Articles  by  John  F.  Runciman  and  C.  J. 
Holmes,  and  other  attractive  matter. 

THE  DOME  is  unlike  the  typical  magazine 
of  the  moment  in  nearly  every  resptct.  The 
Pall  Mail  Gazette  says:  "No  one  of  an 
artistic  taste  can  afford  to  ignore  this  unique 
publication." 


A   SIXPENNY   BOOK  OF  VERSE. 


OTHER  PEOPLE'S  WINGS. 

A  Book  of  Parodies  and  Occasional  Verses.     By  T.  W.  H.  Croslane 
Author  of  "  Literary  Parables."    6d.  net. 

OTHER   PEOPLE'S   WINGS.     Fcap.  8vo.  in 

a  novel  wrapper.    6d.  net.  [Just  rcacy 


THE  VINEDRESSER. 

And  other  Poems.    By  T.  Sturge  Moore. 

THE   VINEDRESSER.     Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  gil 

back  and  sides.    2s.  6d.  net.  [Now  rcacy 


IVORY,  APES  AND  PEACOCKS. 

By  "  Israfel."    In  a  binding  by  Paul  WoodrofTe.    Imp.  i6mo.  gilt  to 
Ss.  net. 

The  Spectator. — "  Hundreds  of  travellers  have  tried  their  hands  on  the  same  su 
jects,  but  few  have  done  so  well." 


RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

Artist's  Signed  Proofs  (no  other  state)  of  the  Etched  Portrait  made  from  lif 
in  1898,  and  exhibited  in  November,  1898  at  the  New  English  Art  Club.  Pric 
Four  Guineas  net.  [  Very  few  remain 


A   "LIBER  JUNIORUM." 

Lithographed  Drawings  by  Will  Rothenstein  of  Aubrey  Beardsley,  W.  ) 
Yeats,  Laurence  Binyon,  Max  Beerbohm,  Laurence  Housman,  and  Stephd 
Phillips,  in  buckram  Portofolio.  After  50  Copies  of  each  had  been  printed  fa 
Way,  on  hand-made  Van  Gelder  paper),  the  stones  were  destroyed.  The  Prin; 
are  all  Signed  and  Numbered  Proofs.   Price  Five  Guineas  net.    [A  few  rewai\ 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  15  JULY,  1899. 

THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

"The  Romance  of  a  Proconsul."     By  James  Milne.    London  : 

Chattoand  Windus.    1899.  6s. 
"The  Colonies  and  the  Century."  By  the  Hon.  Sir  J.  Robinson, 

K.C.M.G.    London  :  Macmillan.    1899.    3s.  net. 

THE  history  of  more  than  one  part  of  the  British  Empire 
during  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  what  Sir  George 
Grey  made  it.  But  for  him,  Lord  Beaconsfield  might  not  have 
had  occasion  in  1872  to  declare  that  the  disintegrationist 
schemes  of  the  Radicals  had  been  defeated  by  Colonial  loyalty. 
Mr.  Milne's  unconventional  estimate  of  the  great  proconsul 
whose  career  James  Anthony  Froude  correctly  likened  to  a 
romance  bears  a  double  significance  when  studied  together 
with  Sir  John  Robinson's  brief  but  useful  survey  of  Colonial 
development  during  the  last  hundred  years.  "  Much  is  said 
and  written  nowadays  about  empire-builders,"  says  Sir  John, 
"as  though  the  empire  were  the  creation  of  this  or  that  man's 
individual  daring,  energy  or  genius  :  as  though  the  colonies 
owe  their  existence  and  their  development  to  a  species  of  con- 
structive Caesarism  on  the  part  of  a  few  gifted  or  specially 
courageous  men."  Sir  John  Robinson,  his  experience  of  South 
Africa  notwithstanding,  forgot  Sir  George  Grey  when  he  wrote 
that  sentence.  The  theory  that  the  empire  has  been  constructed 
on  polypiferous  principles  is  not  to  be  dismissed  as  wholly 
indefensible,  but  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  public  life  in  the 
colonies  Sir  John  must  have  had  opportunities  of  understanding 
the  precise  degrees  in  which  the  individual  and  the  mass  have 
influenced  the  course  of  Empire.  Is  it  then  true  to  say  that 
emigrants  and  settlers  were  the  real  empire-builders  of  the 
English  race?  With  the  example  of  a  Grey  before  us,  almost 
as  reasonably  might  we  claim  that  the  bricks  and  mortar 
were  house-builders.  Sir  George  Grey  found  South  Australia 
in  extremis  ;  he  got  the  people  on  to  the  land  and  plucked 
victory  from  fiasco.  He  found  native  and  settler  in  Maoriland 
at  each  other's  throats  and  progress  arrested  ;  he  restored  and 
maintained  peace  and  started  the  colony  on  the  road  to  success 
under  conditions  regarded  by  others  as  hopeless.  In  South 
Africa  he  did  pretty  much  the  same,  and  his  ascendency 
became  so  complete  that  he  was  able  to  denude  the  colony  of 
troops  to  assist  India  in  the  hour  of  her  greatest  trial.  His 
assumption  then  of  a  responsibility,  regal  rather  than  viceregal, 
was  the  master-stroke  of  a  career  marked  by  numerous  acts  of 
genius.  In  his  case  more  than  in  most  the  name  of  empire- 
builder  is  unchallengeably  appropriate  ;  he  was  more  than  a 
contributory  ;  his  "  sphere  of  influence  "  was  not  confined  to 
the  colony  of  which  he  was  immediately  in  charge  ;  it  ranged 
practically  over  the  whole  of  the  British  possessions  south  of 
the  equator. 

Grey's  success  as  a  representative  of  the  Sovereign  who  came 
to  the  throne  on  the  very  day  that  he  first  embarked  for 
Australia  was  the  direct  result  of  a  combination  of  tenderness 
with  a  practical  conception  of  needs  and  possibilities.  Master- 
builder  though  he  was,  he  never  made  the  mistake  of  regarding 
his  material  as  nothing  more  than  bricks  and  mortar.  Human 
nature  had  to  be  reckoned  with.    "  You  hear  talk  of  politics," 
he  said,  "  when  it  isn't  politics  at  all,  but  simply  men,  women 
and  children."    He  made  it  a  rule  to  remember  that  in  all  cir- 
cumstances.   In  his  relations  with  the  Irish  peasantry  and  the 
New  Zealand  native  he  was  as  winsome  as  in  his  talks  with  the 
small  people  of  whom  he  made  friends  in  Kensington  Gardens. 
But  when  necessity  demanded  he  could  be  a  martinet  ;  he 
arrested  recalcitrant  chiefs  and  released  them  on  his  own  terms 
with  the  same  swift  grasp  of  the  position  as  when  with  a  handful 
of  men  he  took  strongholds  which  soldiers  deemed  impregnable. 
i    It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  Grey's  sympathies  went  more 
I   with  the  settler  or  the  native.    He  was  the  unfailing  friend  of 
,    both.    His  supreme  anxiety  was  to  keep  the  Old  World  out  of 
'    the  New.    To  this  end  he  went  the  length  of  refusing  to  promul- 
,    gate  the  constitution  sent  out  to  New  Zealand  from  Downing 
I  Street.    It  was  through  no  lack  of  desire  that  the  Colonial 
Office  did  not  succeed  in  defeating  his  excellent  purpose  at 
every  turn.    In  the  colonies  he  worked  for  Imperial  consolida- 
tion whilst  certain  leading  minds  at  home  deliberately  espoused 
1    the  cause  of  separation.    Radicals  who  to-day  claim  credit  for 
;    their  party  on  account  of  Imperial  unity  might,  for  their  humility's 
j    sake,  read  the  two  volumes  under  review.    Separation  theories 
were  so  much  a  part  of  their  creed  at  one  time  that  Sir  George 
!    Grey  said  "you  could  feel  the  heresy  in  the  air-gusts  that 
1    brushed  your  face  like  a  chill."    But  although  he  could  do  so 
>   much  in  opposition  to  the  aims  of  the  Little  Englanders,  he 
failed  in  his  attempts  to  rouse  the  Colonial  Office  to  a  conscious- 
;    ness  of  its  opportunities.    Had  he  been  permitted  he  would 
have  federated   South   Africa  and  have  proclaimed  British 
authority  far  and  wide  over  the  Pacific  Isles.    The  Colonial 
J    Office  marked  its  appreciation  of  his  enlightened  views  by 
recalling  him.    He  was  restored  to  office  only  on  the  under- 
'    standing  that  he  dropped  his  great  schemes.  Red  tape  strangled 
,1   them.    Officially  the  full  weight  of  his  influence  on  the  internal 


economy  of  the  colonies  was  not  known.  ''The  greater  empire- 
making,"  as  Mr.  Milne  says,  "was  not  to  have  to  write  any 
blue-books." 

The  past  should  be  the  pledge  of  the  future  :  to  look  back 
upon  the  developments  of  the  Empire  since  it  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  the  American  revolt  is  to  find  justification  for  a 
large  part  of  the  hopes  entertained  by  dreamers  of  dreams  like 
Sir  George  Grey  and  Sir  John  Robinson.  To-morrow  calls 
the  veteran  who  remains  with  us  as  it  called  the  veteran  who 
left  us  so  recently  in  the  plenitude  of  years.  That  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  British  Empire  is  in  the  interests  of  the  human 
race  is  something  more  than  a  British  conceit.  Fortunate  for 
mankind  has  it  been,  we  may  agree  with  Sir  John  Robinson, 
that  so  large  a  slice  of  the  earth's  surface  has  been  developed 
by  a  people  whose  instincts  are  those  of  freedom  and  progress. 
Less  easy  will  the  Old  World  find  it  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ment of  ideas  fostered  in  the  New  World  than  the  New  World 
has  found  it  to  reject  practices  crystallised  by  time  and  con- 
vention. The  colonies  are  federating  in  groups  :  Imperial 
federation  should  follow  in  due  time.  "The  evolution  of  the 
idea,"  says  Sir  John,  "  has  marked  the  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  :  the  working  out  and  fulfilment  of  it  will 
belong  to  the  next  century."  It  is  a  problem  which  attracts  the 
visionary  and  the  practical-minded  equally  ;  its  solution  implies 
a  harvest  of  economic  and  industrial  accomplishment  at  least 
as  great  as  any  already  reaped  ;  above  all  it  would  give  the 
British  Empire  a  chance  of  permanence  such  as  no  other 
empire  ever  enjoyed.  Britannic  Federation  then  is  a  suffi- 
ciently splendid  ideal.  But  Sir  John  Robinson  and  Sir  George 
Grey  would  go  further.  They  would  have  a  federation,  or  at 
any  rate  an  alliance,  embracing  the  English-speaking  world. 
The  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  in  league  would,  no 
doubt,  find  it  possible  to  impose  no  small  part  of  their  will  on 
other  Powers.  For  the  world  at  large  that  might  be  a  good 
thing.  But  if  the  spread  of  light  and  freedom  were  dependent 
on  the  achievement  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  League,  progress  wouJd 
be  in  a  poor  way.  The  United  States  in  their  new-born  but 
already  chastened  enthusiasm  for  an  imperialism  which  at  best 
is  spurious  would  not  be  content  to  take  the  place  of  junior 
partner  :  and  no  arrangement  could  be  binding  for  long, 
because  Great  Britain  would  certainly  find  intolerable  the  only 
condition  on  which  permanence  would  be  possible. 


SCANDAL  v.  GUSH. 

1.  "  Eugenie,  Empress  of  the  French."  A  Popular  Sketch. 

By  Clara  Tschudi.  Authorised  Translation  from  the 
Norwegian.  By  E.  M.  Cope.  London  :  Sonnenschein. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    1899.  6s. 

2.  "The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress."    London  and  New  York  : 

Harper.    1899.    7s.  6d. 

Most  vulgar-minded  persons  will  enjoy  both  the  biogra  phies 
which  we  have  here  placed  together — under  a  title  which 
we  intend  to  be  sincerely  descriptive.  The  account  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  malice  ;  the 
memoir  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  is  mainly  remarkable  for 
inane  adulation.  But  a  relish  for  savouries  is,  fortunately,  not 
incompatible  with  an  appetite  for  saccharine  compounds. 
Therefore  we  may  safely  promise  a  double  enjoyment  to  those 
whose  mental  palates  have  been  properly  trained  on  daily 
and  weekly  columns  of  "  personal  information."  Some  gossip- 
mongers,  we  know,  are  but  one-sided  in  their  appreciation. 
While  we  condole  with  them  on  their  moral  limitation,  we  may 
safely  recommend  them  to  make  their  choice  between  these 
two  books  about  two  ladies,  both  beautiful,  both  exalted,  and 
both  unhappy.  Nor  would  we  suggest  that  either  of  the 
writers  is  quite  devoid  of  the  quality  for  which  the  other  is 
pre-eminent.  The  spiteful  book  about  the  Empress  of  the 
French  contains  a  fair  allowance  of  gushing  twaddle,  while 
the  eulogy  of  the  Austrian  Empress  displays  a  reasonable 
amount  of  malevolence  towards  other  people. 

If  readiness  to  give  pain  is  a  virtue  in  the  biographer  of 
living  persons,  the  highest  credit,  as  we  have  already  suggested, 
must  be  accorded  to  Miss  Clara  Tschudi  for  her  "popular 
sketch  "  of  the  Empress  Eugenie.  That  she  formally  repudiates 
an  unpleasant  imputation  is  to  her  no  reason  for  suppressing  it. 
Thus  she  combines  the  pleasure  of  an  ordinary  scandal- 
monger with  the  virtuous  satisfaction  of  the  superior  female 
who  declines  to  believe  evil  of  her  fellow-woman.  This 
moralising  tittle-tattle  is  characteristic  of  the  under-bred  when 
they  speak  of  the  great.  Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  incon- 
sistent with  a  kindly  nature  in  other  matters.  We  would  not 
suggest  that  the  sympathy  is  simulated  which  the  author 
expresses  in  her  references  to  the  trials  of  the  Empress  as  a 
wife,  her  sorrows  as  a  mother,  her  anxieties  as  a  consort — 
nor  do  we  doubt  the  honesty  of  the  praise  bestowed  on  the 
"warm  heart"  and  "dauntless  courage"  of  Eugdnie.  But 
for  her  errors  (which  are  set  down  without  extenuation)  the 
apology  is  even  more  offensive  than  the  indictment— that  they 
were  the  "heritage  of  her  descent  and  education."  That  the 
excuse  embitters  the  attack  is  well  realised  by  the  writer, 
since  she  dwells  with  gusto  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Empress 
as  to  her  birth  and  extraction,  and  relates,  with  evident  enjoy- 
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ment,  the  story  of  her  complaint  to  the  Princess  Clotilde 
about  the  exacting  routine  of  Court  ceremonies.  "  I  do  not 
feel  them,"  was  the  innocent  reply  ;  "  I  am  so  accustomed  to 
them  at  home." 

A  full  account,  of  course,  is  given  of  the  career  of  the  beautiful 
adventuress,  daughter  of  a  Scotchman  keeping  a  wine-shop  in 
Malaga,  who  by  her  marriage  with  one  of  his  customers 
ultimately  became  Countess  Montijo,  and  had  for  sons-in-law 
the  Duke  of  Alba  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  But  surely 
there  was  no  reason  to  rake  up  the  tales  about  her  misbehaviour 
at  the  Court  of  Queen  Isabella.  Still  less  was  it  excusable 
to  tell  the  story  of  Eugenie  Montijo's  early  disappointment 
in  love  and  attempted  suicide,  or  at  a  later  date  of  the 
evening  walks  with  one  of  the  royal  pages  which  led  to  her 
dismissal  from  Madrid.  It  is  true  enough  that  as  a  young  girl 
she  was  gay  and  reckless,  and  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  her 
death  a  candid  historian  might  have  been  pardoned  for  alluding 
by  the  way  to  such  youthful  indiscretions  as  might  throw 
some  light  on  her  conduct  as  an  Empress.  But  the  plea  will 
not  avail  in  the  case  of  a  living  woman,  nor  can  it  be  urged  by 
a  writer  who  has  no  serious  object  in  view.  There  is  no 
real  attempt  here  to  estimate,  or  even  to  indicate,  the  influence 
which  Eugenie  exercised  on  the  policy  of  Napoleon,  either  at 
home  or  abroad  ;  not  very  much  is  said  about  her  relations 
with  the  Vatican  ;  nothing  explicit  as  to  the  part  she  played  in 
bringing  about  the  war  with  Germany  ;  nothing  satisfactory  as 
to  her  few  days  of  panic  rule  in  Paris,  w  hen  she  was  served  so 
ill  by  men  who  had  made  such  grandiose  professions  of  loyalty. 
We  find,  in  fact,  nothing  in  this  book  but  a  vague  and  sketchy 
portrait — in  colours  as  tawdry  and  unnatural  as  those  of  the 
frontispiece  which  disfigures  an  otherwise  well-got-up  volume. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  author  obtained  or  sought 
any  information  not  accessible  to  every  reader  of  the  news- 
papers and  every  purchaser  of  the  scandalous  pamphlets  which 
had  a  temporary  vogue  in  Paris — when  the  Emperor  had 
fallen.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  opportunity  of  describing 
in  temperate  language  the  position  of  the  Empress — at  a 
period  when  France  was  largely  governed  by  women's  intrigue 
— has  been  thrown  away.  Clara  Tschudi's  book,  useless  as 
it  is,  blocks  the  way.  It  is  just  interesting  enough  to  exhaust 
for  a  time  the  popularity  of  a  subject  which  might  have 
been  made  attractive  by  a  writer  who  possessed  knowledge, 
discernment,  and  a  light  literary  touch.  The  chapters 
on  the  splendour  of  the  Empire,  on  Eugenie  as  a  leader 
of  fashion,  and  on  her  pluck  during  the  cholera  visitation, 
are  the  best  in  the  book,  because  they  are  the  most  sympa- 
thetic ;  and  one  of  the  most  discerning  criticisms  made 
by  the  author  is  that  the  woman  whom  her  detractors  called 
an  adventuress  was  animated  by  a  keen  desire  to  show 
that  she  could  fill  a  throne  with  as  much  dignity  and  courage 
as  any  princess  born  in  the  purple.  And  this  feeling  that 
she  was  always  observed,  always  as  it  were  on  probation, 
partly  accounts  for  the  theatrical  air  which  was  not  quite 
absent  even  in  her  higher  moods.  When  she  was  making 
her  hurried  escape  from  the  mob  of  Paris  she  showed  no 
sign  of  faltering.  Her  courage  rose  as  she  passed  through 
the  gates  of  the  Louvre.  "  You  are  holding  my  arm,"  she  said 
to  Count  Nigra.  "  Do  you  feel  me  tremble  ?  "  "  No,  Madame," 
replied  the  Ambassador,  "  not  in  the  least."  The  story  is  given 
on  the  authority  of  Saint-Amand,  and,  whether  truth  or  fable, 
it  is  characteristic.  She  could  be  brave,  but  she  wanted  to 
have  it  known.  But  we  must  not  moralise  in  the  vein  of  our 
author.  The  translator  is  to  be  congratulated,  we  suppose,  on 
having  produced  in  idiomatic  English  a  book  which  would  far 
better  have  been  left  in  the  original  Norwegian. 

From  the  gratuitously  censorious  let  us  turn  to  the 
morbidly  sentimental.  The  author  of  "The  Martyrdom 
of  an  Empress "  betrays  by  the  title  she  has  chosen  her 
incapacity  for  the  task  she  has  undertaken.  Elizabeth  of 
Austria  was  an  unoffending  victim  of  random  Anarchist  spite, 
but  she  was  not  a  martyr.  She  had  testified  to  nothing,  and 
her  death  was  involuntary.  The  reckless  misuse  of  language 
which  pervades  the  whole  memoir  would  not  matter  very  much  if 
some  attempt  had  been  made  to  present  a  faithful  or  even  an 
intelligible  picture  of  the  lady  whom  we  know  to  have  been  as 
eccentric  as  she  was  beautiful,  as  unhappy  as  she  was  noble, 
as  unstable  as  she  was  accomplished.  A  reasonable  amount 
of  flattery  is  permissible  if  it  be  artistically  introduced  into  a 
portrait  ;  it  would  actually  be  praiseworthy  in  describing  a  sad 
yet  brilliant  career  which  was  so  cruelly  cut  short.  But  the 
most  sympathetic  reader  may  be  sickened  with  whole  pages  of 
superlative  eulogy.  The  courage  and  gentleness,  the  affec- 
tionate heart  and  philanthropic  spirit,  the  genius  and  erudition, 
if  they  had  been  possessed  by  the  late  Empress  in  such  a 
degree  as  her  biographer  asserts,  would  have  made  her  not  a 
Woman  but  a  Wonder.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  rendered  her 
an  interesting  personage  among  the  rather  commonplace 
Royalties  of  her  time  was  the  singular  mixture  of  qualities,  the 
lack  of  mental  and  moral  balance,  which  gained  her  as 
many  detractors  as  admirers,  and  impaired  her  influence  both 
as  ruler  and  as  wife.  Gifted,  good,  and  in  some  respects 
almost  great,  she  was,  as  she  recognised  herself,  afflicted  in  a 
measure  by  the  curse  of  the  House  of  Bavaria.  But  of  the 
spiritual  restlessness,  which  found  alternate  expression  in  long 


periods  of  seclusion  and  in  nearly  aimless  wanderings  over  the- 
world,  no  suggestion  is  given  in  what  professes  to  be  an 
estimate  as  well  as  a  biography. 

The  author  has,  so  far,  succeeded  in  concealing  her  identity, 
though  it  can  be  only  an  open  secret  at  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
Perhaps  the  hand  which  wrote  the  book  does  not  belong  to  the 
lady  who  inspired  it,  but  in  the  main  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
from  internal  evidence,  that  the  account,  if  misleading  and 
inaccurate,  is  genuine  in  a  fashion.  Yet  nothing  could  be 
more  deplorable  than  the  attacks  upon  "  Madame  Mere,"  the 
mother-in-law  who  is  roundly  accused  of  throwing  the  young 
husband  into  temptation  so  as  to  undermine  the  influence  of 
his  bride,  unless  it  be  the  vindictive  references  to  the  widow  of 
the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph.  If  she  was  frivolous,  she  had  been 
openly  neglected  ;  if  she  was  jealous,  there  had  been  ample 
ground  for  suspicion  ;  nor  is  it  any  service  to  the  husband's 
memory  to  show  that  there  were  faults  on  the  wife's  side.  Yet 
we  must  do  our  author  the  justice  to  say  that  her  detailed 
account  of  the  "  Mayerling  Tragedy"  is  probable  in  itself  and 
has  been  corroborated  beforehand  by  such  facts  as  have  been 
allowed  to  come  to  light.  Rudolph,  we  are  told,  had  made  up 
his  mind,  by  some  means,  to  get  rid  of  an  uncongenial 
Consort.  He  had  even  asked  the  Emperor's  leave  to  abdicate 
his  position  in  order  to  marry  the  Baroness  Marie  Vetsera. 
There  was  a  stormy  interview,  ending  in  an  absolute  refusal. 
A  rendezvous  was  held  at  Mayerling,  so  that  the  news 
might  be  broken  by  the  lover  to  his  mistress.  During  his  brief 
absence  from  the  room  she  swallowed  a  dose  of  strychnine, 
and  on  his  return  she  was  already  dying.  She  breathed  her 
last  in  his  arms,  and  then  he  shot  himself  through  the  head. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  double  suicide,  but  nobody  was  murdered  : 
neither  the  mistress  by  her  lover,  nor  the  lover  by  an  injured 
kinsman.  Nor  does  the  crime  appear  to  have  been  premedi- 
tated ;  not,  at  least,  by  the  Crown  Prince. 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  which  might  have  strained  the 
nerves  of  a  stronger  woman,  that  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  for 
the  moment,  pulled  herself  together.  "  It  will  be  time  for  me 
to  give  way  later,"  she  said.  "  I  have  other  things  to  think  of 
just  now."  She  had,  so  far  as  possible,  to  break  the^blow  to 
the  Emperor — to  the  husband  whom  she  had  deserted  for 
seven  years  at  a  stretch,  and  to  whom,  even  after  their  recon- 
ciliation, she  was  more  of  a  consort  than  a  wife.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  his  Message  to  his  people  he  spoke  only  the 
truth  when  he  declared  that  it  was  due  to  the  courage  and 
devotion  of  "  that  noble  woman  the  Empress  "  that  he  had  not 
given  way  to  absolute  despair.  But  with  the  need  for  self- 
restraint  the  power  of  it  passed  away,  and  the  latter  years  of 
Elizabeth's  life,  though  innocent  enough,  were  spent  in  futile 
ramblings  and  rovings.  When  her  biography  comes  to  be 
written  in  an  adequate  fashion,  the  failings  in  her  character 
and  conduct— for  which  she  was  not  altogether  responsible, 
since  they  were  part  of  a  fatal  inheritance — will  be  gently  dealt 
with.  Little  assistance,  however,  will  be  derived  from  this 
unmeasured  panegyric,  which  betrays  its  worthlessness  not  so 
much  by  what  it  records  as  by  what  it  leaves  unsaid. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

"An  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  for  Use  in 
Preparatory  Schools  and  the  Lower  Forms  of  Public 
Schools."    By  H.  Pitman,  M.A.    London  :  Macmillan. 

The  plan  on  which  Mr.  Pitman's  excellent  little  book  is 
based  strikes  us  as  thoroughly  sound.  The  "ending  end"  of 
Greek  composition  is  the  writing  of  connected  Greek  prose, 
and  any  system  that  attempts  to  shorten  the  somewhat  weary 
and  mechanical  process  of  working  up  to  this  point  is  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  Formerly  the  beginner  in  Greek 
was  religiously  set  down  to  exercises  on  the  first,  second,  and 
third  declensions,  with  all  their  numerous  and  bewildering 
exceptions.  Thence  he  passed  on  to  the  other  parts  of  speech, 
and  only  when  he  had  mastered  the  whole  of  the  accidence  was 
he  allowed  to  enter  the  promised  land  of  Syntax,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  tackle  successfully  a  bit  of  connected  prose. 
Mr.  Pitman  wisely  presumes  the  beginner  has  already  got  over 
the  difficulties  of  inflexion  through  the  experience  he  has 
already  acquired  in  Latin.  He  begins,  therefore,  with  easy 
compound  sentences,  from  which  the  transition  to  connected 
prose  is  easy.  Such  books  as  Mr.  Pitman's  go  far  to  remove 
the  reproach  that  the  classical  languages  should  not  be  learnt, 
on  account  of  the  inordinate  time  it  takes  to  get  beyond  their 
elements. 

"The  Elements  of  Prose."    By  W.  A.    Brockington,  M.A. 

London  :  Blackie. 
fSTMr.  Brockington's  handy  little  book  seems  to  us  to  stop  short 
at  the  very  point  where  it  might  become  of  the  greatest  use. 
The  average  Englishman  can  generally  frame  a  sentence ; 
even  the  building  up  of  a  paragraph  and  bridging  it  on  to 
another  is  not  altogether  beyond  his  powers,  but  the  natural 
defect  in  English  composition  is  usually  seen  in  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  as  a  whole  ;  they  manage  these  things  better 
in  France,  where  in  the  youngest  classes  boys  are  taught  to 
model  their  essays  on  a  definite  plan.    This  is  one  of  the 
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reasons  why  the  ordinary  French  journalist  "deploys"  his 
subject  with  far  greater  skill  than  many  English  authors  of 
superior  ability.  Sense  of  form  is  not  our  strong  point,  and  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  "architectonic"  spirit  in  our  schools, 
essay  writing  should  be  taught  on  French  lines.  Mr.  Brocking- 
ton  would  be  well  advised  to  add  another  chapter  on  the 
subject  to  his  second  edition.  There  is  little  fear,  as  some 
vainly  think,  that  we  shall  cramp  and  formalise  thereby  the 
English  spirit.  We  have  never  heard  that  Turner's  mastery  of 
drawing  stood  in  the  way  of  the  free  development  of  his  genius. 

"The  Merchant  of  Venice:"  Black's  School  Shakespeare. 
Edited  by  J.  Strong,  B.A.  London  :  Black. 
The  introduction  to  this  volume  is  good  and  suggestive 
without  pretending  to  be  exhaustive.  We  would  specially 
;ommend  the  notes  as  a  model  of  terseness.  They  are 
sntirely  free  from  the  defects  of  certain  well-known  school 
;ditions  of  Shakespeare,  which  are  so  choked  with  a  mass  of 
irudition  as  to  render  them  thoroughly  unsuitable  for  junior 
"orms.  We  note  one  unhappy  sentence  in  the  analysis  of 
Portia's  character  that  recalls  the  priggishness  of  Mrs.  Mark- 
lam.  "  Much  of  this  (logical  spirit)  was  doubtless  natural, 
)ut  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  careful  training  from  child- 
lood  was  responsible  in  a  measure  for  some  of  it."  A  little 
nore  and  we  should  fancy  that  Portia  was  a  member  of  the  Fair- 
:hild  family.  Again,  the  following  phrase  seems  to  us  rather  a 
lerangement  of  metaphors  :  "  Justice  is  finally  shown  to  be 
louble-edged  (a  sword),  recoiling  (a  spring)  upon  the  heads  of 
hose  who  rely  on  it "  (a  support).  Such  a  Protean  form  of 
ustice  recalls  irresistibly  Max  Aedler's  multiplex  bit  of  furniture 
hat  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  would  spring  from  a  sofa  into  a 
>air  of  steps  or  again  expand  into  a  kitchen  dresser* 

;  The  University  Tutorial  Series."    London  :  Clive. 
"  Plato  :  Ion."    Edited  by  J.  Thompson  and  T.  R.  Mills. 
"Thucydides,  Book  IV."    Translated  by  J.  F.  Stout. 
"Caesar  :  Invasion  of  Britain."    Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft. 
"Caesar:  Gallic  War,  Book  IV."    Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft 
and  T.  R.  Mills. 

Edited  by  men  who  are  thoroughly  masters  of  their  craft,' 
his  is  a  quartet  of  very  useful  books.  The  introduction  to 
he  "Ion"  is  brightly  written.  The  text  is  very  well  printed, 
nd  the  notes  give  the  right  sort  of  help.  We  can  also 
horoughly  commend  the  "  Invasion  of  Britain."  There  are 
ivo  excellent  maps,  one  of  which  illustrates  Caesar's  campaign 
1  this  country.  The  sister  volume,  on  the  "  Gallic  War,"  con- 
lins  a  good  introduction  that  gives  in  a  concise  and  lucid  form 
lformation  that  every  schoolboy  ought  to  know.  Mr.  Stout's 
ranslation  of  "  Thucydides,  Book  IV.,"  is  a  very  workmanlike 
erformance.  It  naturally  does  not  challenge  comparison  with 
owett,  but  is  obviously  meant  for  helping  the  ordinary  candi- 
ate  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  London  matriculation.  It 
hould  serve  its  purpose. 

Commercial  Correspondence."  By  E.  H.  Coumbe,  B.A. 
London  :  Effingham  Wilson. 

The  ordinary  run  of  books  on  Commercial  Correspondence 
ave  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  the  usual  type  of  foreign  con- 
ersation  guides.  Looked  into  closely  they  are  generally  found 
)  be  more  or  less  based  on  some  previous  work,  but  in  form 
lay  be  traced  back  to  a  hoarier  and  more  antiquated  arche- 
'pe,  whose  anachronisms  they  more  or  less  religiously  repeat, 
•relse  these  so-called  practical  guides  are  padded  with  a  mass 
f  imaginary  correspondence  which  may  be  all  very  well  for 
icihtating  the  carrying  on  of  the  "  Toy  "  bureau  or  any  other 
itablishment  vvhere  they  play  at  commerce,  but  which  are  of 
5ry  little  practical  value  as  specimens  of  actual  business  trans- 
itions.   Mr.  Coumbe's  book  is  remarkably  free  from  either 

these  defects.  It  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  ought  to  be  of 
ie  greatest  value  to  those  for  whom  it  is  composed.  It  is  in 
ct  the  best  thesaurus  of  commercial  correspondence  we  have 
>  far  come  across. 

Homer  :    Odyssey,  Book   IX."     Edited  by  A.  Douglas 

Thomson,  M.A.    London  :  Black. 
A   most   scholarly  production.     The    text    is   clear  and 
:autifully  printed,  the  notes  are  brief  and  to  the  point.  The 
ltroduction  contains  a  capital  account  of  the  Polyphemus  story. 

k  Manual  of  Optics."    By  Rev.  S.  Haughton.    Enlarged  and 

revised  by  Rev.  J.  Warren.  Cassell. 
This  is  a  useful  reprint,  and  in  several  ways  has  been  improved 
nee  the  last  edition  in  i860,  when  it  appeared  as  one  of 
aloraith  and  Haughton's  Manuals. 


THEOLOGICAL  BROCHURES. 
The  Gospel  of  the  Atonement."    By  Ven.  J.  M.  Wilson,  M.A. 
London  :  Macmillan.  1899. 

The  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1898-99  were  deliberately  cast  in 
S-a  2n  °rder  to  arrest  and  retain  the  interest  of  the 
™m1  P  funder&raduates,  but  they  deal  not  unworthily  with 
Crrl  wm  VlUl  lmP°rtance  and  extreme  difficulty.  Arch- 
-acon  Wilson  is  very  conscious  of  modern  perplexity,  and 


very  contemptuous  of  current  theology.    He  has  no  difficulty 
in  showing  that  traditional  statements  of  Christian  doctrine 
must  be  revised  in  deference  to  the  altered  conditions  of  human 
thought  :  and  he  aspires  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  process 
in  the  case  of  the  cardinal  dogma  of  the  Atonement.  He  makes 
a  clean  sweep  of  all  "  transactional  "  theories,  and  overcomes  the 
Scriptural  difficulty  by  discounting  all  "  sacrificial "  language 
as  the  inevitable  effect  of  contemporary  conditions  of  life  and 
thought  on  the  New  Testament  writers.    His  own  theory  is 
thus  stated  :  "  Let  us  say  boldly  that  the  Incarnation,  that  is, 
the  life  and  death  of  the  Christ— for  the  life  and  death  were 
equally  necessary — is  the  identification  of  the  human  and  the 
divine  Life.    This  identification  is  the  Atonement.    There  is 
no  other.  .  .  ."    "  It  follows  that,  if  this  is  the  Atonement,  then 
it  is  not  only  permissible,  but  obligatory,  for  us  gradually  to 
eliminate  from  our  thought  of  the  reconciling  work  of  Christ 
every  trace  of  expiation  or  penalty,  except  as  illustrations  such 
as  might  be  given  in  parables  and  metaphors."    The  Death  of 
Christ  is  the  supreme  example  of  that  law  of  self-sacrifice,  of 
vicarious  suffering,  which  we  know  to  be  paramount  in  human 
experience.    "  We  see  that  the  death  on  the  Cross  demon- 
strated that  the  human  and  divine  know  but  one  and  the  same 
law  of  life  and  being."    In  the  concluding  lecture  the  Arch- 
deacon indicates  the  effect  of  his  theory  in  various  directions. 
Having  practically  got  rid  of  the  doctrine  of  Atonement  by 
identifying  it  with  that  of  the  Incarnation,  he  easily  includes  in 
his  view  of  the  consequences  of  the  first  all  the  results  which 
most  theologians  would  attribute  to  the  last.    We  think  that  in 
these  lectures  an  honest  attempt  has  been  made  to  deal  with  a 
problem  which  urgently  requires  solution,  but  it  is  nothing 
more  than  an  honest  attempt.    We  doubt  whether  the  Arch- 
deacon realises  the  strength  of  the  traditional  doctrine,  not 
merely  in  the  acceptance  of  Christians,  but  in  its  profound 
congruity  with  mysterious  but  apparently  universal  human 
instincts.     His  treatment  of  the  language  of   Scripture  is 
arbitrary  to  the  point  of  violence,  and  itself  wakes  a  large  dis- 
trust of  his  conclusions.    We  hope,  however,  he  will  continue 
his  revision  of  the  Christian  dogma  of  the  Atonement  in  a  more 
thorough  and  adequate  manner  than  was  possible  in  four 
sermons. 

"A  Primer  of  Free  Church  History,"  by  A.  Johnson  Evans 
(London:  Allenson.  1899),  gives  a  rapid  and  readable  view 
of  Dissenting  history.  It  is  of  course  very  slight,  but  it  is 
surprisingly  free  from  the  narrowness  and  party-spirit  which 
generally  characterise  the  literary  products  of  Dissent.  The 
author  belongs  to  the  new  school  of  Nonconformists  which 
disavows  the  bigotry  of  the  past,  and  emulates  the  sacramental 
language  and  historic  claims  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
result  is  occasionally  ludicrous  and  sometimes  irritating,  but  it 
represents  a  great  improvement  on  the  fanatical  sectarianism 
which  it  is  superseding.  The  very  scanty  bibliography  at  the 
end  of  the  book  seems  to  confirm  the  impression  made  by  the 
book  itself,  that  the  author  has  written  with  a  very  slight  basis 
of  knowledge. 

Timely  and  valuable  is  Messrs.  Macmillan's  reprint  of  the 
late  Dean  Church's  article  "  On  the  Relations  between  Church 
and  State  "  contributed  to  the  "  Christian  Remembrancer,"  April 
1850.  In  that  year  there  was  a  crisis  before  which  the  present 
disturbance  is  trivial.  The  Gorham  decision  seemed  to  many 
devout  churchmen  an  intolerable  aggression  of  the  State  on  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  the  Church.  This  article  is  the  protest  of 
cool  reflection  and  sane  judgment  against  the  rash  conclusions 
of  excitement  and  ignorance.  The  author  takes  a  wide  view  of 
the  chronic  problem  of  Church  and  State.  He  deduces  from  a 
study  of  Christian  history  the  necessity  of  patience  and  the 
reasonableness  of  self-suppression,  and  concludes  with  an 
impressive  warning  against  hasty  despair  of  the  Church's 
established  position. 

The  S.  P.  C.  K.  is  a  wonderful  institution.  No  type  of  reli- 
gious necessity  lies  outside  its  thoughtful  and  efficient  provision. 
We  have  before  us  another  considerable  pile  of  publications 
dealing  with  such  "  caviare  to  the  general "  as  the  private  devo- 
tions of  Bishop  Andrewes,  or  "  Clement  of  Alexandria,"  and 
including  popular  compositions  such  as  a  sermon  of  the  Bishop 
of  Stepney  and  "  Sunday  Readings  by  Beatrice  Waugh."  The 
parochial  clergy  are  provided  with  an  excellent  handbook  on 
parochial  missions  by  Archdeacon  Donne,  and  a  very  complete 
"  Manual  of  Intercession  and  Thanksgiving  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions "  by  two  priests  of  the  Diocese  of  Ely.  The  Rev.  H.  D. 
Lathom,  Warden  of  the  Inns  of  Court  Mission,  has  an  excellent 
popular  account  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  under  the  title  "  An 
Apostle's  Correspondence  "  :  and  Miss  Laurie  of  the  Ladies' 
College,  Cheltenham,  provides  a  really  excellent  little  tractate  on 
"  The  Study  of  the  Bible."  The  publications  of  the  Church 
Historical  Society  need  no  recommendations.  Mr.  Hutton  on 
"  The  English  Reformation,"  and  Professor  Collins  on  "  Four 
Recent  Pronouncements,"  maintain  the  high  level  of  excellence 
reached  by  most  of  the  previous  publications.  The  most 
remarkable  member  of  the  collection  is  a  tiny  volume  by  M.  E. 
Dowson  entitled  "  Ab  Inferis  :  Notes  on  Science  and  Religion." 
It  is  strongly  commended  in  a  short  preface  by  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Illingworth,  and  reflects  everywhere  the  influence  of  th  s- 
tinguished  Christian  philosopher. 

We  have  also  received  from  the  Religious  Tract  Society  two 
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books,  which  will  be  interesting  to  the  religious  public. 
"  Unseal  the  Book  "  by  Mrs.  Cams  Wilson  is  a  brightly  written 
and  well-informed  plea  for  a  reasonable  study  of  the  Bible.  Her 
emphatic  advocacy  of  the  Revised  Version  is  timely,  and 
not  excessive  :  and  she  has  brought  together  an  amazing  col- 
lection of  misused  texts.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
one  effect  of  Biblical  Criticism  has  been  to  invalidate  many 
scriptural  "proofs"  and  most  scriptural  illustrations.  "God 
First  :  Hester  Needham's  Work  in  Sumatra"  is  a  simple  record 
of  unselfish  work,  carried  on  under  very  difficult  conditions. 
Such  narratives  are  the  tonic  of  Christian  Faith  in  times 
when  the  pettiness  and  malignity  of  controversy  almost  threaten 
its  existence. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


THE  spirit  of  amalgamation  is  affecting  the  publishing  world 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Many  important  develop- 
ments may  follow  the  union  of  the  firms  of  Messrs.  McClure  and 
Harper.  Since  our  last  notes  appeared  Messrs.  Service  and 
Baton  have  dissolved  partnership,  the  last-named  gentleman 
going  over  with  the  business  to  Messrs.  Nisbet,  whilst  Mr. 
Service  proceeds  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  retirement.  Henrietta 
Street  knows  Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan  no  more,  for  the  time 
being  at  all  events,  he  having  resigned  his  position  as  literary 
adviser  to  Mr.  James  Bowden  and  returned  to  Messrs.  Ward 
and  Lock,  who  will  publish  his  next  book,  a  volume  of  attractive 
stories  entitled  "  Scoundrels  and  Company,  Limited." 

Every  publisher — or  almost  every  publisher — has  convinced 
himself  apparently  that  he  is  really  "doing  nothing  ;"  but  there 
are  not  a  few  trifles  of  interesting  gossip  to  be  picked  up  on  the 
book  Rialto.  The  early  autumn  will  witness  the  issue  of 
several  works  of  exploration  and  travel.  Mr.  Charles  Neufeld's 
record  of  his  twelve  years'  captivity  at  Omdurnian,  which 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  will  publish  under  the  title  "A 
Prisoner  of  the  Khaleefa,"  will  be  illustrated  by  photographs 
taken  in  Omdurman  by  the  author,  whose  narrative  will,  if  our 
authority  prove,  as  we  believe  it  is,  reliable,  create  something 
very  much  like  a  sensation.  Another  work  of  an  important 
character  will  be  Mr.  Albert  B.  Lloyd's  account  of  his  ten 
weeks'  journey  in  Central  Africa,  last  year,  from  Uganda  to 
the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  who  will  publish  the  book, 
also  announces  as  nearly  ready  Mr.  Montagu  Jessett's  descrip- 
tion of  Delagoa  Bay,  "  The  Key  of  South  Africa." 

In  the  domain  of  travel  Messrs.  Methuen  are  devoting  much 
care  to  the  production  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Fitzgerald's  record  of  South 
American  climbing,  "The  Highest  Andes"  ;  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low  and  Co.  have  in  preparation  a  comprehensive  work  on 
Burma  and  the  Burmans  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferrars  ;  and  a 
minor  volume  in  which  Mr.  E.  J.  Carpenter  discusses  American 
influence  in  Hawaii.  Messrs.  Putnams  will  publish  in  the  first 
week  in  August  the  story  of  a  journey  of  "Two  Women  in  the 
Klondike,"  by  Mary  E.  Hitchcock,  whose  text  is  prefaced  by  an 
introduction  from  the  pen  of  Elisha  Dyer. 

The  re-trial  of  Dreyfus  will  attract  special  attention  to 
Mr.  Ernest  Vizetelly's  account  of  M.  Zola's  brief  sojourn  in  this 
country.  The  book  is  promised  for  next  week  by  Messrs.  Chatto 
and  Windus,  who  also  announce  a  uniform  edition  of  Mark 
Twain's  works.  Apropos  of  collected  editions,  Messrs.  Smith, 
Elder  and  Co.  will  begin  to  publish  in  September  a  new  issue 
of  "  The  Life  and  Works  of  the  Sisters  Bronte,"  with  prefaces 
by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  annotations  by  Mr.  Clement 
Shorter.    The  edition  will  be  known  as  "  The  Haworth." 

Bohemianism  as  seen  in  Paris  by  a  pair  of  American  eyes 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  book  written  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Morrow 
which  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  expect  to  be  able  to  issue 
in  September.  Several  memoirs  of  notable  Frenchmen  are 
promised  by  Messrs.  Greening — those  of  Cardinal  Dubois  and 
Paul  de  Kock  among  them.  Mr.  Heinemann  has  in  hand  Mr. 
Arthur  Symons'  "  Balzac." 

A  lady  writer  known  to  readers  of  magazine  fiction  is  essaying 
in  her  first  novel  "  Elucidation"  (which  Mr.  Unwin  has  nearly 
ready)  a  picture  of  modern  necromancy.  Mrs.  Craigie's  sequel 
to  "The  School  for  Saints"  is  unlikely  to  appear  before 
December  ;  but  this  gifted  and  very  charming  author  is  at 
the  moment  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  hard  at  work  on  the  MS. 
The  title  of  the  sequel  will  be  "  Robert  Orange,"  and  Mr. 
Unwin  will  publish  the  volume.  The  same  publisher  will  add 
to  his  "  Overseas  Library"  a  realistic  story  of  Australian  ranch 
life,  "The  Well  Sinkers,"  by  Ethel  Quin. 

Another  story  of  Antipodean  extraction  will  be  "  The 
Romance  of  the  Greystones,"  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Nelson.  This  is  to 
be  issued  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock.  "  The  Rose  of  Judah," 
Mr.  George  Griffith's  new  story  of  other  days  than  ours,  is  to  be 
published  in  the  autumn  by  Messrs.  Pearson.  M.  Charles 
L'Epine,  who  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  new  Prefect  of 
Police  in  the  French  capital,  has  followed  his  "The  Lady  of  the 
Leopard"  with  a  story  called  "No  Excuse  for  Them,"  which 
Messrs.  Greening  announce.  Mr.  Richard  Whiteing,  the 
author  of  "  No.  5  John  Street,"  is  at  work  on  a  new  volume  ; 
he  is  also  preparing  a  series  of  papers  for  one  of  the  leading 
American  magazines. 

Mr.  Franz  Hanfstaengl,  in  addition  to  his  "  National  Gallery 
Portfolio  of  Old  Masters"  (the  first  part  of  which,  devoted  to 


Rembrandt,  is  almost  ready),  has  in  hand  a  series  of  photo- 
engravings from  pictures  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  among  them  "  The 
Pool  of  London"  by  the  late  Vicat  Cole,  R.A.,  and  "The 
Knight  Errant "  of  the  late  P.R.A.  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  is  engaged 
in  producing  a  facsimile  of  "The  Germ,"  the  magazine  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood.  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  has  written 
an  introduction  and  gives  many  little  known  details  concerning 
"The  Germ"  and  its  contributors. 

Messrs.  Buttervvorth  and  Co.,  law  publishers,  have  in  prepara- 
tion a  handy  and  popular  work  on  the  "  London  Government 
Act,  1899."  It  is  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Warner  Terry,  vestry 
clerk  of  S.  Margaret,  Westminster,  and  Mr.  Bartlett  Morle, 
both  members  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Natural  History,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Macmillan,  will  complete  Dr.  David  Sharp': 
treatise  on  insects,  the  first  instalment  of  which  has  been 
generally  recognised  as  an  invaluable  contribution  to  ento- 
mology. The  new  volume,  dealing  with  bees,  wasps,  ants, 
beetles,  butterflies  and  moths,  will  contain  about  300  illustra- 
tions specially  drawn  for  the  work.  Messrs.  Macmillan  will 
also  publish  immediately  the  third  edition  of  Sir  H.  Maxwell 
Lyte's  "History  of  Eton  College,"  carefully  revised  throughout 
and  with  an  additional  chapter  bringing  the  record  down  to  the 
year  1898. 

A  volume  of  early  century  interest  will  be  "J.  H.  Frere  and 
his  Friends"  announced  for  the  autumn  by  Messrs.  Nisbet. 

Sir  E.  Russell's  reminiscences,  "  That  Reminds  Me  ,"  will 

contain  many  anecdotes  of  men  and  women  of  the  time.  Mr 
Unwin  has  the  book  in  preparation.  Of  Sir  Henry  Thompsons 
"Modern  Cremation"  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  have 
the  press  a  third  edition  largely  rearranged  and  rewritten.  I 
is  eight  years  since  the  second  edition  was  published.  To-daj 
Messrs.  Duckworth  publish  Mr.  F.  W.  Hutton's  "  Darwinisn" 
and  Lamarckism,"  an  attempt  to  bring  the  subjects  suggestec 
by  these  two  terms  up  to  a  more  modern  focus.  The  book  wil 
be  issued  in  America  by  Messrs.  Putnams.  The  latter  fini 
will  publish  about  15  July  Mrs.  Charlotte  Stetson's  attempt 
"point  out,  explain,  and  justify"  the  changes  now  going  on 
the  relations  of  women  to  Society.  The  book  bears  the  titli 
"  Women  and  Economics."  Mr.  Ernest  Williams  will  stat' 
"The  Case  for  Protection"  in  a  volume  to  be  issued  by  Mi 
Grant  Richards. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Grace's  rather  bulky  "  Reminiscences  "  have  bee: 
delayed,  but  should  prove  to  have  a  value  beyond  that  of  mer 
timeliness.  The  photographic  groups  of  representative  team 
and  a  mass  of  specially  prepared  statistics  will  be  leadin 
features  of  the  volume,  which  Mr.  Bowden  has  at  last  well 
hand. 

MR,   MACQUEEK'S  LIST, 

NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

ON   ACCOUNT    OF  SARAH. 

By  EYRE  HUSSEY. 

VIRTUE'S  TRAGEDY.    By  Eff  Kaye,  part  Author 

"  A  Drawing-room  Cynic,"  "  Her  Ladyship's  Income,"  &c. 

Daily  Telegraph. — "Told  in  the  brightest,  smartest,  and  most  charming  marc 
by  Eff  Kaye,  who  combines  lightness  of  touch  with  literary  skill.  The  authort 
knows  well  how  to  handle  her  characters,  and  how  to  marshal  the  events  inciden 
to  their  fortunes  in  a  series  of  bright  and  interesting  pictures.  Her  charact 
sketches  are  good,  in  that  they  are  natural  and  well  drawn,  and  she  has  the  gifts 
observation  and  deduction." 

Literature. — "A  cleverly  written  book,  dealing  with  society  people  and  an 
usual  and  interesting  situation  displays  a  great  deal  of  talent." 

TOM-ALL-ALONE.    By  Amelia  M.  Barker. 

World.—"  It  stands  out  distinctly  from  the  mass  of  mediocre  novels." 
Spectator. — "A  very  clever  and  touching  picture  of  the  life  of  a  poor  little 
owned  bastard." 

A  COUNTY  SCANDAL.    A  Story  of  King  Midas  j 

a  Pastoral.   By  F.  Emily  Phillii'S,  Author  of  "  The  Education  of  Antonia,' 
Daily  Telegraph.  —  "  Miss  F.  Emily  Phillips  in  her  new  book  hasachieyed  a  U 
measure  of  success  as  a  portrayer  of  character.    Jasper  Ellis  is  quite  a  little  stUj 

very  complete,  and  absolutely  faithful  to  nature  Miss  Phillips  brings  out  the 

tinguishing  characteristics  very  vividly  and  cleverly." 

World. — "  A  novelist  with  solid  claims  to  recognition  This  writer  prod 

literature  This  story  is  far  above  the  average  in  its  ideal,  in  construction,  and 

style."  ;  -  [  ' 

Athenirwn.— "  An  admirably  realised  character-study  more  character-stur 

as  full  of  delicate  sympathy  and  penetration  as  that  of  Jasper  will  be  welcome,  an 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  writer  will  consent  to  employ  profitably  a  gift  wnicj 
evidently  considerable." 

THE   SECRET   OF   SORROW.    Being  the  Confessl 

of  a  Young  Man.    Edited  by  Cecil  Headi.am. 

Literature. — "The  psychological  conception  on  which  the  story  turns  is  SIP 
and  new  to  English  fiction  far  better  written  than  the  average  novel." 

Phcrnix. — "It  must  be  recognised  as  standing  very  far  .apart  from  the  ordii 

run  of  novels  there  is  a  strong  infusion  of  the  rare  and  welcome  qualit] 

originality." 

LIFE  THE  MODELLER. 

Dundee  Courier. — "The  whole  story,  in  short,  is  ideal  rather  than  realistic, 
is  none  the  less  welcome  on  that  account.    It  will  be  read  from  beginning  to  end 
unalloyed  pleasure,  and  the  world  will  be  all  the  better  for  its  publication." 

UNHOLY  MATRIMONY.    By  John  Le  Breton. 

Speaker. — "  Mr.    John  Le  Breton  tells  us,  w  ith   great   dramatic  force 

genuine  intensity  of  feeling,  a  tale  of  domestic  misery  '  Unholy  Matrm 

must  be  regarded  as  a  strong  piece  of  work." 


By  C.  Gasouoine  Hartle 


JOHN  MACQUEEN,  Hastings  House,  Norfolk  Street,  W. 
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MR.  JOHN  LONG'S 

NEW  LIST. 


MRS.  LOVETT  CAMERON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  GRAZE  OF  CHRISTINA. 

By  the  Author  of  "A  Fair  Fraud,"  &c.    In  specially  designed  cover,  art  vellum 
gilt,  6s.   


ESME  STUART'S,  NEW  NOVEL. 

IN  THE  DARK. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Sent  to  Coventry,"  &c.    In  specially  designed  cover,  art 
vellum  gilt,  6s. 


T.  W.  SPEIGHT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  GRIME  IN  THE  WOOD. 

Bv  the  Author  of  "The  Doom  of  Siva,"  &c.    In  striking  picture  cover,  cloth 
'gilt,  3S-  6d. 


WILLIAM  S.  WALKER'S  NEW  BOOK. 

FROM  THE  LAND  OF  THE  WOMBAT. 

By  the  Author  of  "When  the  Mopoke  Calls,"  &c.    In  striking  picture  cover,  cloth 
gilt,  3s.  6d. 

With  13  Full-page  Illustrations  by  J.  A.  Symington. 


G.  G.  CHATTERTON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  SPORT  OF  CIRCUMSTANCE, 

By  the  Author  of  "  A  Darn  on  a  Blue  Stocking,"  &c.    In  specially  designed  cover, 
art  vellum  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

ATHEN/EUM. — "The  book  is  interesting  and  clever  throughout,  and  has 
good  literature  in  it." 


London  :  JOHN  LONG,  6  Chandos  Street,  Strand. 


MR.  T.  FSSHER  UNWIN'S  UST. 

"MASTERS  OF  MEDICINE."— New  Volume. 

CLAUDE    BESNARD.    By  Sir  Michael  Foster.  With 

Photogravure  Frontispiece.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"In  all  Sir  Michael  Foster's  scientific  writings  there  is  a  literary  method  which 

gives  them  a  charm  of  style  rarely  attained  in  such  works  On  reading  the  story 

[of  Claude  Bernard]  we  can  congratulate  him  on  accomplishing  so  well  what  he 
started  out  to  do.  The  life  of  Bernard  is  brilliantly  brought  before  us  on  those 
lines,  and  the  completeness  of  the  work  is  admirable." — Manchester  Guardian. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  CEYLON.    By  E.  O.  Walker,  CLE. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  [Just  out. 

The  author  of  this  novel  has  resided  in  India  and  Ceylon  for  some  years,  and 
designs  to  picture  some  of  the  phases  of  European  and  native  life  and  the  beauties 
of  the  scenery  in  that  island  with  which  he  has  become  familiar.  The  relations 
between  European  and  Sinhalese  are  touched  upon,  and  the  difficulties  attending 
the  removal  of  the  hard  barrier  separating  the  two  classes  brought  into  relief. 

A  FASCINATING  NEW  NOVEL  BY  LORD  ERNEST  HAMILTON. 

THE    PERILS    OF    JOSEPHINE.     By  the  Author  of 

"The  Outlaws  of  the  Marches,"  &c.    (Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.)  6s. 
'  He  [Lord  Ernest  Hamilton]  has  acquired  the  true  art  of  romance  writing." 

Literaiy  World. 

A  SHEPHERD  AND  HIS  SHEEP. 

AN  OBSTINATE   PARISH.    By  M.  L.  Lord  ("Sidney 

Christian  ">,  Author  of  "  Lydia,"  "  Sarah,"  &c.    Cloth,  6s. 

The  book  is  written  with  a  good  deal  of  the  force  and  vivid  character-sketching 
of  her  previous  books."— Manchester  Guardian. 

REALISM    A     PARADOX.     By    David  Martineau 

Haylings.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2S.  6d.  net. 
A  brief  inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Realism  in  Dramatic  Art,  calling  attention 
to  the  paradoxical  nature  of  the  movement,  and  showing  that  it  must  inevitably 
defeat  its  own  ends. 

London:  T.  FISHER  UN  WIN,  II  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.C 


THE  LEABSMC  WORK  ON  THE  AMERICAN  WAR, 


THE  ROUGH  RIDERS. 

By  Colonel  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT, 

Author  of  "  Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting  Trail,"  &c.    With  40  Full-page  Illustra- 
tions from  Photographs,  and  2  Portraits.    Demy  8vo.  9s. 

The  distinguished  author  was,  with  Colonel  Wood,  the  organiser  and  commander 
of  the  Rough  Riders,  and  he  tells  in  his  book  the  picturesque  story  from  the  in- 
ception of  the  original  idea  to  the  mustering  out  of  the  justly  famous  regiment. 
His  book  has  the  distinction  of  being  an  authoritative  narrative,  personal  and 
intensely  vivid,  of  a  unique  fighting  corps.  The  illustrations  from  photographs  by 
experts  are  especially  noteworthy. 

To  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers  or  the  Publishers, 
KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  Paternoster  House, 
Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  GO.'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


UNDER  THE  DIRECT  SANCTION  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 

LOW'S  HANDBOOK  TO  THE  CHARITIES 
OF  LONDON. 

Edited  by  H.  R.  DUMVILLE,  B.A. 
The  new  edition  of  this  concise  work,  containing  the  statistics  for  1897-98,  and 
revised  in  the  general  particulars  up  to  June  1899.    Now  ready,  in  paper  covers, 
price  is,;  red  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Some  Opin  ions  of  the  Press  on  previous  editions. 
"A  complete  and  reliable  guide  to  the  London  Charities." — Morning  Post. 
"  Has  long  been  quite  indispensable  to  London  philanthropists." — Daily  News. 
"  Of  the  value  of  the  Handbook  nothing  remains  to  be  said.    It  is  simply  indis- 
pensable."— Queen. 

"'Low's  Handbook  to  the  Charities  of  London,' edited  by  Mr.  Dumville,  is  an 
admirable  work  which  we  have  frequently  praised." — Athttututn. 

RUSSIA  ON  THE  PACIFIC  AND  THE  SIBERI/N 

RAILWAY.  By  Vladimir,  Author  of  "The  China-Japan  War."  Witl  r..\ps 
and  Illustrations.    8vo.  cloth,  14s.  [Nou  rj-.jy, 

(£  The  book  is  sure  to  attract  attention  owing  to  the  inherent — and f):  .^lfcne-U — 
interest  of  the  important  subject  with  which  it  deals." — Obserrier. 

"  It  is  a  story  little  known  to  British  readers  ;  and  it  is  well  worth  th-ir  study,  on 
account  of  the  many  incidents  of  adventure  and  heroism  that  have  marked  the  east- 
ward progress  of  the  great  Slav  Power,  and  the  lessons  of  policy  which  it  conveys." 

Scotsman. 

CRISIS  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

THE    SACRED    VESTMENTS  ;    being    an  English 

rendering,  with  Notes,  of  the  Third  Book  of  the  "  Rationale  Divinorum 
Officiorum"  of  Durandus,  Bishop  of  Mende,  with  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Passmore,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  {Ready  July  18. 


FICTION. 
MR.  MIGGS.    By  Alexander  Stuart.    With  Frontis- 

piece  by  Bernard  Partridge.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.         [Just  ready. 
"  Mr.  Miggs' amusing  views  on  men  and  things  have  been  familiar  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  to  readers  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  in  book  form  his 
racy  utterances  should  provide  entertainment  for  a  "'cry  large  circle  of  those  who 
can  property  appreciate  literary  fun" 

THE  BLACK  TERROR :   a  Romance  of  Russia.  By 

Johk  K.  Leys,  Author  of  "  The  Lindsays,"  "  The  Lawyer's  Secret,"  "Under 
a  Mask,"  &c.    Post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  [Just  ready. 

TAURUA;    or,   Written  in  the  Book  of  Fate.  By 

Emily  S.  Loud.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Just  ready. 

"  This  is  a  story  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  which  gives  the  same  impression  of  the 
languorous  beauty  of  the  country  and  the  natives  as  one  derives  from  Robert  Louis 

Stevenson  and  the  author  of'Typee."  The  book  cannot  fail  to  please  readers 

who  are  affected  by  what  has  passed  into  literature  of  the  charm  of  a  people  so 
lovable  and  so  enviably  placed  that  their  home  would  seem  to  be  an  earthly 
Paradise." — Scotsman. 


London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Limited. 


HARPER'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  I$ARTYRDOi¥g 

OF  im  EMPRESS. 

The  Third  Edition  of  this  work  having  been  almost  entirely  disposed 
of  within  a  week  of  issue,  a 

FOURTH  EDITION, 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  late  EMPRESS  of  AUSTRIA,  is  now  in 
active  preparation,  in  one  volume,  demy  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  gilt  top, 
7s.  6d. 

NEW  NOVELS.   Each  in  1  vol.   Price  SIX  SHILLINGS. 

WHEN  THE  SLEEPER  WAKES.    By  H.  G.  Wells, 

Author  of  "  The  Time  Machine,"  "  The  War  of  the  Worlds,"  &c.  With 
Illustrations. 

"  Mr.  Wells  sustains  his  reputation  as  the  leading  novelist  of  the  unknown  in  his 
latest  effort  of  imagination."—  World. 

THAT    FORTUNE.     By  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 

Author  of  lt  The  Golden  House,"  4 '  A  Little  Journey  in  the  World,"  &c. 
"  A  good  story  well  written." — Observer. 

THE  WHITE  WOMAN.    By  W.  Edwards  Tirebuck, 

Author  of"  Meg  of  the  Scarlet  Foot." 
"  Quite  unforgettable." — Sketch. 
"  A  curious  and  original  romance." — Daily  Nezus. 

RAGGED  LADY:  A  NOVEL.     By   William  Dean 

HowellS,  Author  of  "  A  Story  of  a  Play."    Illustrated  by  A.  I.  Keller. 
"  '  Ragged  Lady  '  has  in  full  measure  the  sovereign  qualities  of  fascination  and 
distinction." — Spectator. 

CROMWELL'S  OWN.    By  Arthur  Paterson,  Author 

of  "  A  Man  of  His  Word,"  "  Father  and  Son,"  Sec. 
"A  book  of  real  literary  merit  and  great  interest." — Literature. 

OLD   CHESTER    TALES.     By   Margaret  Deland. 

Illustrated  by  Edward  Pyle. 
"There  is  a  sterling  ring  about  these  tales.    Here,  indeed,  there  is  no  base 
metal." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


HARPER  AND  BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS, 
LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK. 
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BOOKS  WORTH  READING. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING:  The  Man  and  his  Work, 
an  attempt  at  appreciation  by  G.  F.  Monkshood  (buckram,  5s.  net),  is 
evidently,  and  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  big  success,  for  a  second  edition  is  already 
published.  Speaking  of  this  book,  the  Critic  of  the  Globe  says  : — "  It  has  at  the 
basis  of  it  both  knowledge  and  enthusiasm — knowledge  of  the  works  estimated  and 
enthusiasm  for  them.  Thi-;  book  may  be  accepted  as  a  generous  exposition  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  merits  as  a  writer.  We  can  well  believe  that  it  will  have  many  interested 
and  approving  readers."  Scotch  reviewers  are  always  pretty  shrewd  in  their 
criticisms,  and  one  of  the  best  of  them  wrote  thus  in  the  Scotsman  This  well- 
informed  volume  is  plainly  sincere.  It  is  thoroughly  well  studied,  and  takes  pains 
to  answer  all  the  questions  that  are  usually  put  about  Mr.  Kipling.  The  writer's 
enthusiasm  carries  both  himself  and  his  reader  along  in  the  most  agreeable  style. 
One  way  and  another  his  b  >ok  is  full  of  interest,  and  those  who  wish  to  talk  about 
Kipling  will  find  it  invaluable,  while  the  thousands  of  his  admirers  will  read  it 
through  with  delighted  enthusiasm."  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  York  has  just  accepted 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Monkshood's  interesting  monograph  on  Rudyard  Kipling. 

ATRIP  TO  PARADOXIA,  and  other  Humours  of 
the  Hour,  is  the  title  of  a  new  work  of  social  satire  hy  the  veteran  T.  H.  S. 
Escott,  author  of  "  England  :  its  People,  Polity,  and  Pursuits,"  "  Personal  Forces 
of  the  Period,"  &c.  It  consists  of  contemporary  pictures  of  social  fact  and  political 
fiction.  The  Court  Circular  says :  "It  is  brilliantly  written,  and  will  afford  keen 
enjoyment  to  the  discriminating  taste.  Its  satire  is  keen-edged,  but  good-humoured 
enough  to  hurt  no  one  ;  and  its  wit,  and  (may  we  say?)  its  impudence,  should  cause 
a  run  on  it  at  the  libraries."  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks  that  "  Mr.  T.  H.  S. 
Escott  knows  how  to  touch  the  spot  as  only  one  of  the  most  brilliant  among  the 
band  of  living  publicists  can."  In  the  opinion  of  the  Glasgow  Herald^  Mr.  Escott's 
new  book  is  "extremely  piquant  and  entertaining." 

BYE-WAYS  OF  CRIME  is,  as  the  title  indicates,  a 
book  dealing  with  crime  and  criminals.  It  is  written  by  Mr.  R.J.  Power-Berry, 
who  has  been  permitted  to  ga'her  material  from  the  Black  Museum  at  New  Scotland 
Yard.  The  Outlook  says  :  Decidedly  you  should  read  Mr.  Power-Berry's  interest- 
ing book,  taking  laugh  and  shudder  as  they  come."  The  reviewer  of  the  Sheffield 
Independent  remarks  :  "  We  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  a  more  popularly- 
written  summary  of  the  methods  of  thieves  than  this  bright  and  chatty  volume.  It 
is  the  work  of  a  writer  who  evidently  has  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  criminal 
classes,  and  who  can  carry  on  a  plain  narrative  briskly  and  forcibly.  The  book 
fascinates  by  its  freshness  and  umisualness."  While  in  the  opinion  of  'Literature, 
the  volume  *  contains  many  interesting  stories  and  new  observations  on  the  modus 
operandi  of swindlers."  "The  Bye-Ways  of  Crime,"  which  is  fully  illustrated,  is 
published  at  2s.  6d.,  strongly  bound  in  cloth. 

D ARAB'S  WINE  CUP,  and  other  Stories,  is  a 
collection  of  powerful  and  vividly  written  tales  by  Mr.  Bart  Kennedy, 
who,  says  the  Ou'look,  11  is  a  young  writer  of  singular  imaginative  gifts,  and  a  style 
as  individual  as  Mr.  Kipling's."  The  Weekly  Dispatch  remarks  :  "  The  author  has 
exceptional  gifts,  a  strong  and  powerful  individuality,  a  facile  pen,  rich  imagination, 
and  constructive  ability  of  a  high  order.  This  volume  ought  to  find  a  place  on 
every  library  shelf."  "  Will  be  welcomed  as  something  fresh  in  the  world  of 
fiction,"  says  the  Aberdeen  Free  Press.  This  is  a  wonderfully  cheap  book  for  half- 
a-crown. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  LEOPARD  is  an  exciting 

_L  tale  dealing  with  animal  magnetism,  written  by  Mk.  Charles  L'Epine, 
author  of  that  weird  story,  11  The  Devil  in  a  Domino."  It  iswell  bound  in  a  striking 
cover  designed  by  W.  S.   Rogers,  and  the  price  is  3s.  6d.    "  The  Lady  of  the 

Leopard  "  was  thus  reviewed  in  Public  Opinion  :  "  A  remarkable  book   We  are 

plunged  into  a  delicious  and  tantalising  romance  ;  incident  follows  incident  like  a 
panorama  of  exciting  pictures.  Fertility  of  imagination  is  everywhere  apparent, 
and  the  denouement  is  artfully  concealed  till  it  bursts  upon  the  reader  with  a 
suddenness  that  fairly  takes  away  his  breath." 

SHADOWS  ;  or,  Glimpses  of  Society,  is  a  series  of 
sidelights  on  some  of  the  evils  of  modern  Society,  written  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Martin.  Mr.  James  Davies,  in  the  Phoenix,  says  it  is  "  a  very  clever  work."  The 
Weekly  Times  says  :  1  The  pictures  are  sketched  with  considerable  power.  The  last 
one,  '  Hell  in  Paradise,'  is  terrible  in  the  probable  truth  of  conception."  "  Shadows," 
which  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Henry  Irving,  is  published  at  2s. 

ANNA     MARSDEN'S     EXPERIMENT  (cloth, 

A  V    3s.  6d.),  by  Miss  Ellen  Williams,  is,  says  the  Critic,  "  a  powerful  story, 

unconventional  as  regards  both  subject  and  treatment  This  situation  is  handled 

with  extraordinary  delicacy  and  skill,  and  the  book  is  an  admirable  study  of  re- 
pressed emotions.'  The  Western  Morning  News  says  it  is  "  a  smartly  written  and 
deeply  interesting  story  well  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  novelists."  "A  very  natural 
and  interesting  tale  is,"  says  the  Echo,  "  carefully  set  forth  in  Ellen  Williams's  clever 
little  book." 

THE  HYPOCRITE  is  a  powerful  modern  realistic 
story  of  life  in  Oxford  and  London,  written  by  an  anonymous  author.  This 
extraordinary  book  has  proved  wonderfully  popular  with  the  reading  public,  and  a 
third  edition  (containing  a  new,  clever,  and  amusing  preface)  has  just  been  issued. 
The  Daily  Telegraph  devoted  nearly  half  a  column  to  a  careful  criticism  of  "  The 
Hypocrite,"  in  the  course  of  which  the  reviewer  said  :  "  A  book  by  an  anonymous 
author  always  arouses  a  certain  inquiry,  and  when  the  book  is  clever  and  original 
the  interest  becomes  keen,  and  conjecture  is  rife,  endowing  the  most  unlikely  people 
with  authorship.    The  author  of  this  book  may  be  who  and  what  he  likes,  it  matters 

not  Very  brilliant,  very  forcible,  very  sad  It  is  perfect  in  its  way  ;  in  style 

clear,  sharp,  and  forcible  ;  the  dialogue  epigrammatic  and  sparkling   Enough  has 

been  said  to  show  that  '  The  Hypocrite '  is  a  striking  ar.d  powerful  piece  of  work, 
and  that  its  author  has  established  his  claim  to  be  considered  a  writer  of  originality 
and  brilliance."  Strange  to  relate,  though  this  book  has  been  praised  by  the  press 
as  a  powerful  sermon  and  a  moral  book,  it  has  been  "  boycotted  '  by  Messrs.  Mudie 
as  being  "  unfit  to  circulate  in  their  libraries,"  and  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  have  just 
withdrawn  it  after  circulating  it  for  over  six  months.  The  price  of  "  The  Hypocrite  " 
is  2s.  6d.,  well  bound  in  art  cloth,  with  an  artistic  design  by  Scotson  Clarke.  A 
fourth  edition  of  "  The  Hypocrite  "  is  now  in  active  preparation. 

THE  POTTLE  PAPERS,  the  third  edition  of  which 
is  ju-t  ready,  is  a  really  funny  book  written  by  Saul  Smiff  and  illustrated 
by  Mr.  L.  Raven  Hill.  "  Anyone  who  wants  a  good  laugh  should  get  '  The  Pottle 
Papers,'  "  says  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph.  "  They  are  very  droll  reading  for 
an  idle  afternoon,  or  picking  up  at  any  time  when  '  down  in  the  dumps.'  They  are 
very  brief  and  very  bright,  and  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  with  the  slightest  sense  of 
humour  to  read  the  book  without  bursting  into  '  the  loud  guffaw  '  which  does  not 
always  '  bespeak  the  empty  mind.'  "     The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  it  contains 

"plenty  of  boisterous  humour  of  the  Max  Adeler  kind  humour  that  is  genuine  and 

spontaneous.  The  author,  for  all  his  antics,  has  a  good  deal  more  in  him  than  the 
average  buffoon.  There  is,  for  example,  a  very  clever  and  subtle  strain  of  feeling 
running  through  the  comedy  in  1  The  Love  that  Burned ' — a  rather  striking  bit  of 
work.  Mr.  Raven  Hull's  illustrations  are  as  amusing  as  they  always  are."  The  St. 
James's  Budget  accorded  this  book  a  very  long  notice,  and  reproduced  some  of  the 
pictures.  The  reviewer  said  :  "  Who  says  the  sense  of  humour  is  dead  when  we 
have  '  The  Pottle  Papers '! '  We  can  put  the  book  down  with  the  feeling  that  we 
have  spent  a  very  enjoyable  hour  and  laughed  immoderately.  '  The  Pottle  Papers  ' 
will  be  in  everybody's  hands  before  long."  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  honoured 
the  author  by  accepting  a  copy  of  his  book  ;  and  the  Court  Circular  remarked  : 
"  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  accepted  a  copy  of  Saul  Smiff  s  delightfully  merry 
book,  '  The  Pottle  Papers.'  The  Prince  is  sure  to  enjoy  Raven  Hill's  clever 
sketches."  This  funniest  of  funny  books  is  published  at  as.  6d.  strongly  bound  in 
cloth.  A  fourth  edition  of  this  book  is  now  being  printed  to  meet  the  public  demand 
for  "something  really  funny." 

Any  of  the  above  books  may  lie  obtained  from  all  booksellers  and 
libraries,  also  at  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith's  railway  bookstalls  in  England, 
and  Messrs.  Menzie's  bookstalls  in  Scotland,  or  can  be  sent  direct  from 
the  publishers,  GREENING  &  CO.,  LTD.,  20  Cecil  Court,  Charing 
Cross  Road,  London.    Complete  catalogue  post  free  on  application. 


MR.  GRANT  RICHARDS  S  PUBLICATIONS. 

RUSSIA    IN    ASIA:     a  Record  and  a  Study.    1588- 1899. 

Ky  Alexis  Krausse.    With  2  Maps  in  Colours  and  10  specially  drawn.  Deiny 

8vo.  25s. 

Daily  Chronicle.  — "  The  reader  will  find  the  volume  of  great  service  to  the  study  of 
one  of  the  most  momentous  questions  before  England  at  the  present  day,  packed 
with  facts,  replete  with  suggestion,  teaching  many  a  lesson  and  conveying  many  a 
grave  warning." 

THE   HOOLIGAN   NIGHTS.     By    Clarence  Rook 

With  Frontispiece  in  Colours  by  William  Nicholson.  6s. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD.  A  Little  Book  for  Wayfarers.  Com- 
piled by  E.  V.  Lucas.  5s.  Limp  leather,  gilt  edges,  5s.  net.  India  Paper 
Edition  (limited  to  250  copies),  limp  leather,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

[Second  Edition  hi  preparation. 

THE      POLITICAL     STRTJWWELPETER.  By 

Harold  Begijie.  With  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  F.  Carrutheks  Gould. 
3s.  6d.  [  Tenth  Thousand. 

Athenceum. — "  Too  extremely  funny  Better  caricature  has  seldom  been  seen,. 

and  among  so  many  excellent  burlesques  it  is  difficult  to  choose  the  best." 

WHERE  AND  HOW  TO  DINE  IN  LONDON. 
DINNERS  AND   DINERS.    By  Lieut. -Colonel  Newnham: 

Davis.    3s.  6d.    With  Cover  designed  by  Lewis  Baumer. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — **  The  book  is  excellent  reading   The  problem  of  where 

and  how  to  dine  exists  no  longer." 

A  NEW  POET. 

THE  CITY  OF   THE  SOUL.    Fcap.  Svo.  half-parchment, 

5s.  net. 

Daily  Telegraph. — "  These  are  the  verses  of  a  poet  It  is  work  of  a  remarkably 

high  order,  and  reveals  the  temperament  of  a  poet  who  writes  because  it  is  in  him  to 

do  so  The  verse  is  throughout  chaste,  restrained,  and  as  flawless  as  good  poetry 

may  be.  But  what  makes  the  vo  ume  a  notable  one,  and  dear  to  the  lovers  of  all 
good  things,  is  that  it  has  the  one  thing  needful — personality  ..  .  The  author  has 

achieved  great  distinction  in  his  sonnets   Indeed,  all  through  the  book  one  comes 

upon  line*  which  are  astonishing  in  their  beauty  and  their  distinction   A  poet 

who  proves  himself  capable  of  the  very  highest  work.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  fate  of  these  poems,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  their  author  will  fulfil  the 
rich  and  rare  promise  he  has  here  given  us." 


BOOKS   FOR   HOLIDAY  READING. 


PRICE,  6s. 
John  Street. 


Richard 


Grant 


No.  5 

Whiteing. 
A  Duet.    A.  Conan  Doyle. 

Miss  Cayley's  Adventures. 

Allen. 

The  Man  Between.  Robert  Halifax. 
"God  Save  England!"  Frederic 
Breton. 

Idylls  of  the  Sea.   F.  T.  Bullen. 


Morgan  Hailsham.  F.  C.  Constable 
Linnet.    Grant  Allen. 
Contraband  of  War.    M.  P.  Shiel. 

PRICE,  3s.  6d. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Marquise. 

Mrs.  Belloc-Lowndes. 
Silence  Farm.    William  Sharp. 
Shanghaied.    Frank  Norris. 

Michael  Drew.  Detective.  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Robert  Leighton. 
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NOTES. 

In  spite  of  the  threats  of  the  Nationalists  and  Anti- 
Semites,  General  Galliffet  continues  to  rule  with  merci- 
less severity.  Nothing-  daunts  him.  He  took  office 
with  the  determination  to  see  justice  done,  and  by 
punishing  the  real  culprit  carries  out  his  original  plan. 
To  dismiss  General  Zurlinden  was  bold — to  doubt  the 
good  faith  of  General  Duchesne's  report  on  General  de 
Pellieux's  role  in  the  "Affaire"  bolder  still;  and 
although  it  has  not  been  officially  announced  that  a  new 
inquiry  is  to  be  opened  by  a  more  trustworthy  member 
of  the  General  Staff,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  General  Galliffet  intends  this  to  be  even  so. 
General  de  Boisdeffre  may  be  the  War  Minister's  next 
victim.  He  is  proved  by  Esterhazy's  article  in  the 
"  Matin "  (a  convincing  proof  for  a  wonder),  to  be 
guilty  of  one  of  two  things  :  either  of  knowing  that 
Esterhazy  wrote  the  bordereau  by  order  or  of  thinking 
that  he  wrote  it  of  his  own  accord  as  a  paid  traitor  and 
spy.  Others  should  suffer  :  General  Gonse,  who  was 
responsible  for  sending  Colonel  Picquart  on  a  dangerous 
and  unnecessary  expedition  to  Tunis  ;  General  Mercier, 
his  accomplice  ;  and  General  Billot.  Each  will  give  his 
evidence  before  the  Conseil  de  Guerre  and  afterwards 
be  subjected  to  the  pitiless  cross-examination  of  Maitres 
Demange  and  Labori.  Unhappy  Generals  !  Small 
1  hope  have  they  of  escaping  from  the  inexorable 
,  Galliffet's  clutches  if  Captain  Dreyfus  be  acquitted. 

Indefatigable,  indeed,  is  the  "  Figaro."    Ever  since 
it  got  hold  of  the  report  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation  it 
has  been  in  anxious  quest  of  further  "  revelations." 
It  was  the  first  to  welcome  and  fete  Karl  in  its  office, 
and  to  publish  the  account  of  his  dealings  with  M. 
Quesnay   de  Beaurepaire  ;   that  achieved,  it  invited 
Christian  Esterhazy  to  relate   his   no   less  amazing 
experiences.    They  tell  of  his  financial  dealings  with 
the  "brave  Commandant"  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
;  boasted  of  his  friendship  with  the  Rothschilds  and 
I  promised  Christian  and  his  mother  twenty  per  cent,  for 
L  their  money.    Sordid  particulars  follow,  and  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  Commandant's  extraordinary  cunning  ; 
f  but  no  one   is   surprised   at   the   exposure — to  the 
.  boulevardier  no  scandal  is  new.    He  laughs  as  Camelots 
,  announce  Esterhazy's  latest  article  ;  buys  it,  reads  it 
!  aloud,  makes  merry  over  it,  and  lays  it  down  with  an 
!  almost  admiring  "Quel  aplomb!"    Reliable  critics, 


however,  take  no  notice  of  the  Commandant's  accusa- 
tions and  excuses.  They  accept  his  proof  of  General  de 
Boisdeffre's  connexion  with  the  bordereau,  but  regard 
his  account  of  all  other  incidents  as  absurd  and  untrue. 

The  spread  of  regionalist  ideas  in  Spain  is  increasing 
and  significant,  and  the  best  observers  foresee  the  likeli- 
hood of  disruption.  The  Italian  peninsula  is  sufficiently 
heterogeneous — a  Neapolitan  is  still  dubbed  a  foreigner 
in  Venice — but  the  diversity  of  race  and  sentiment  is 
even  more  pronounced  among  Spaniards.  Andalusia 
tends  inevitably  to  a  republic  ;  the  North  is  solid  for 
Don  Carlos  ;  Catalonia  is  sufficiently  provencal  and 
unpractical  to  acquiesce  in  incorporation  with  a  partially 
regenerate  France  ;  the  neighbouring  provinces  recog- 
nise Portugal  as  a  power  which  has  known  its  nadir 
and  may — who  knows  ? — be  their  pioneer  to  a  revival  ; 
the  old  kingdom  of  Castile  may  assure  a  semblance  of 
sovereignty  to  Don  Alfonso,  whose  precocious  destiny 
it  has  been  to  preside  over  the  disintegration  of  an 
empire.  We  give  this  theory  for  what  it  is  worth. 
Though  not  hitherto  expressed,  it  commands  consider- 
able credence  among  the  most  observant  vaticinators 
in  Spain. 

After  the  triumph  of  clericalism  in  Belgium,  it  is 
instructive  to  note  a  still  more  pronounced  victory  for 
the  same  ideas  in  Bavaria.  It  would  appear  that  the 
wave  of  irreligion,  which  has  so  long  swamped  Europe, 
is  now  on  the  ebb.  The  only  stalwart  opponent  to  cleri- 
calism anywhere  is  political  socialism,  and  the  keynote 
to  public  opinion  everywhere  is  the  discredit  of  academic 
Liberalism,  which  has  too  long  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  is  now  found  wanting.  Even  in  Italy  the 
tendency  is  to  crystallise  into  two  great  parties,  in  which 
the  Liberals  and  faddists  can  find  no  place.  Whiggery 
is  indeed  dead  and  buried,  and  few  there  are  who  will 
be  found  to  regret  it. 

The  ingenious  device  of  the  Servian  Commander-in- 
chief  to  snatch  both  popularity  and  a  pretext  for 
political  persecution  would  appear  to  have  overreached 
itself.  Not  only  has  Russia  welcomed  the  opportunity 
of  paying  off  old  scores  and  gratified  General  Gruic 
with  honours  on  the  occasion  of  his  disgrace,  but  even 
Austria  shows  signs  of  restiveness  at  the  latest  Milanese 
indiscretion,  and  without  the  support  of  Austria  the  very 
indiscretion  of  Milan's  presence  in  Servia  cannot  be  pro- 
longed.  The  fact  is,  great  neighbours  are  too  deeply 
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involved  in  Balkan  possibilities  to  tolerate  any  menace 
of  disorder  ;  and  Milan  is  far  too  stormy  a  petrel  to  be 
welcome  in  so  electric  an  atmosphere.  Indeed,  all  con- 
cerned are  now  coming  to  admit  that  Servia  promised 
well  before  his  return,  and  will  only  revert  to  her  pro- 
gressive career  when  he  shall  once  more  hava  been 
brought  back  to  the  boulevards  he  adorns  so  well. 

The  Germans  are  losing  no  time  in  following  up  their 
advantage  in  Constantinople,  and  in  a  few  weeks  a 
strong  surveying  expedition  backed  up  by  the  Deutsche 
Bank  will  start  for  Asia  Minor  to  survey  the  route  for 
the  new  railway  that  will  unite  the  Bosphorus  with  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  line  is  pretty  certain  to  be  made 
although  Russia  is  exhausting  all  her  familiar  arts  in 
Constantinople  to  prevent  it,  and  the  only  real  dispute 
now  is  whether  the  northerly  or  the  southerly  route  will 
be  followed.  The  Turks,  and  it  is  believed  the  Germans 
themselves,  favour  the  former  route  through  Sivas 
with  a  branch  to  Erzeroum.  This  would  be  a  fine 
strategical  line,  and  would  enormously  strengthen 
Turkey  in  resisting  any  Russian  advance  in  Asia  Minor, 
but  just  for  that  reason  it  is  being  fought  tooth  and 
nail  by  Russia,  and  as  half  the  Sultan's  entourage  is  in 
Russian  pay,  it  is  natural  that  Abdul  Hamid  should  be 
nearly  out  of  his  wits.  But  then  the  Kaiser  has  taught 
him  how  to  win  victories  against  the  Giaour,  and  that 
counts  for  much  at  Yildiz. 

With  a  Russian  railway  approaching  completion  in 
the  North  of  Asia  and  a  German  one  within  sight  in  the 
South-west,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  India  Office  and 
the  Foreign  Office  will  abandon  their  reluctant,  not  to 
say  hostile,  attitude  towards  the  all-important  British 
railway  in  the  South-east.  The  line  from  Mandalay  to 
Kunlon  Ferry  is,  we  hope,  approaching  completion,  and 
so  the  question  of  linking  it  up  with  Sze  Chuan  and  the 
Y'angtsze  Valley  becomes  urgent.  The  preliminary 
survey  on  which  Captain  Davies  and  Captain  Pottinger 
were  engaged  has  been  completed  for  some  time,  and 
their  full  report  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  both 
in  Calcutta  and  in  London.  They  discovered  a  good 
practicable  road  from  the  valley  of  the  Salwen  to  that 
of  the  Yangtsze,  which  it  is  proposed  to  tap  at  a  place 
called  Lu  Chau,  about  100  miles  above  Kiung  Chang, 
the  newly  opened  treaty  port.  From  this  point  the  river 
is  navigable,  and  so  we  should  have  a  continuous  steam 
route  from  the  mouth  of  the  Irawadi  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Yangtsze.  The  railway  would  be  something  like 
1,000  miles  in  length,  but  considering  the  enormous 
trade  that  is  at  stake,  this  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the 
capacity  of  British  capitalists  if  energetically  backed  up 
by  the  Government. 

The  import  of  two  other  'pieces  of  news  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  grasped  by  the  press  and  general 
public.  The  Chittagong-Assam  Railway  is  to  be  ex- 
tended from  Ledo,  via  the  Hukong  Valley,  into  Burma, 
and  a  railway  viaduct  is  to  be  constructed  over  the  Ira- 
wadi at  Sagaing.  Thus  the  Indian  and  Burmese  systems 
of  railway  are  about  to  be  connected  along  the  course 
long  since  proposed  by  Messrs.  Holt  Hallett  and  Col- 
quhoun,  and  the  locomotive  will  be  able  to  run  from  the 
westernmost  bounds  of  India  to  the  borders  of  China. 
The  riches  of  the  Yangtsze  Valley  will  therefore  be 
tapped  not  in  the  interests  of  Burma  only. 

There  was  a  little  paragraph  from  Newfoundland  in 
Thursday's  papers  that  passed  unnoticed  at  the  time, 
although  much  more  will  be  heard  of  it  before  the  year 
is  out.  It  was  simply  to  the  effect  that  the  Legislature 
closed  on  Wednesday  "  without  having  passed  any 
French  shore  legislation."  The  unhappy  modus  vivendi 
which  the  Colonial  Office  forced  on  the  reluctant 
Newfoundlanders  thus  comes  to  an  end,  and  Down- 
ing Street  will  have  to  take  steps  to  ensure  the 
right  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  develop  the  industries  of 
their  own  island.  The  culpable  weakness  of  one 
Colonial  Secretary  after  another  has  led  the  French 
to  take  a  more  and  more  aggressive  attitude,  until  one 
gentleman  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay  had  the  audacity  to  refer  to 
Newfoundlanders  in  their  own  country  as  "  foreigners," 
and  to  put  in  what  amounted  to  a  claim  for  territorial 


possession  of  half  the  island.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  a 
stiff  bit  of  work  before  him  in  putting  right  the  blunders 
of  his  predecessors. 

Japan  is  congratulating  herself  over  the  abolition  of 
the  Capitulations,  and  the  question  must  soon  take 
practical  shape  whether  they  have  not  been  enforced 
long  enough  elsewhere.  They  were  no  doubt  necessary 
in  semi-civilised  countries  where  justice  was  uncertain, 
but  their  abuse  on  behalf  of  the  professional  criminals 
who  belong  to  countries  which  are  Christian  only  in 
name  has  only  served  to  embarrass  authority  and 
favour  a  dangerous  immunity.  Japan  has  only  obtained 
her  emancipation  by  the  usual  commercial  concessions, 
but  the  event  marks  a  decided  advance  in  her  national 
development  and  in  future  she  will  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  as  the  peer  of  civilised  States.  There  are  many 
drawbacks,  no  doubt,  and  it  may  be  some  time  before 
complete  confidence  in  Japanese  justice  may  be  esta- 
blished, particularly  in  view  of  strong  religious 
antipathies  towards  the  European  system,  but  the  step 
is  in  the  right  direction  and  warrants  some  risk  of 
occasional  miscarriage. 

Has  the  Government  any  clear  idea  of  the  use  to 
which  it  will  put  Wei-Hai-Wei  ?  The  place  has  no 
value  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  according  to 
all  reports,  such  as  Hong  Kong  possesses  ;  does  it  then 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  naval  port?  The  public  is 
confused  by  a  wealth  of  definition.  Naval  arsenals  ; 
primary  and  secondary  naval  bases  ;  military  and  com- 
mercial coaling  stations  ;  ditto,  defended  and  unde- 
fended. In  which  category  should  Wei-Hai-Wei  be 
placed,  and  what  amount  of  defence  should  we  pro- 
vide ?  But  the  issue  is  really  a  simple  one.  If  the 
port  is  required  as  a  base  for  a  fleet  acting  against 
some  place  in  its  vicinity,  it  must  afford  a  good  anchor- 
age as  regards  holding  ground  and  protection  from 
gales.  Secondly,  it  should  be  able  to  supply  the  wants 
of  modern  ships.  This  was  the  part  played  by  Gibraltar 
in  the  old  wars  and  is  well  expressed  in  a  letter  from 
Lord  St.  Vincent  to  Earl  Spencer,  January  1799  :  "  The 
only  use  of  Gibraltar  is  to  furnish  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain  with  supplies  and  thereby  enable  it  to  maintain 
the  empire  of  the  adjacent  seas." 

An  important  requisite  in  these  days  is  a  dock  capable 
of  taking  large  ships,  and  a  naval  base  cannot  be  con- 
sidered complete  without  one.  What  would  be  the 
advantage  of  Wei-Hai-Wei  if  ships  acting  in  its  vicinity 
had  to  go  over  a  thousand  miles  to  Hong  Kong  for 
this  purpose,  Japan  in  time  of  war  being  debarred  to 
them  ?  Unless  therefore  we  are  prepared  to  spend  a 
very  large  sum  of  money  on  this  northern  port,  it  would 
seem  better  to  employ  half  the  sum  in  improving  and 
adding  to  the  dockyard  at  Hong  Kong,  which  is  now 
inadequate  for  the  large  squadron  we  maintain  in 
Chinese  waters.  For  a  temporary  anchorage  the  fleet 
which  commands  the  sea  will  always  occupy  the  har- 
bour most  convenient  to  its  purpose,  providing  a  sure 
defence  in  a  close  guard  upon  the  enemy  and  from  its 
own  resources.  If  squadrons  must  be  always  sur- 
rounded by^  breakwaters,  we  have  built  Destroyers  in 
vain. 

Was  it  wise  to  send  so  large  a  ship  as  the  "Vic- 
torious "  to  China  ?  Having  proved  this  class  could 
traverse  the  Suez  Canal — a  piece  of  demonstration 
which  might  have  been  reserved  for  war-time—this 
vessel  has  had  to  go  to  Japan  to  be  docked  after  being 
a  considerable  time  on  the  station.  At  Yokosaka  the 
authorities  insisted  upon  the  ship  being  lightened  con- 
siderably previous  to  the  operation.  On  docking  the 
bottom  of  the  ship  was  found  to  be  one  mass  of  shell 
and  coral.  This  means  that  for  some  time  previously 
the  speed  had  been  much  reduced,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  expenditure  of  coal.  One  is  inclined  to 
ask  why  was  docking  so  long  delayed,  and  secondly 
why  did  we  not  earlier  build  more  ironclads  like  the 
"  Renown,"  which  though  considerably  smaller  than  the 
"  Victorious  "  is  yet  considered  good  enough  to  be  our 
flagship  in  the  Mediterranean  ?  Anyhow  it  is  clear 
that  the  docking  accommodation  on  the  China  Station 
wants  increasing,  and  the  sooner  this  is  taken  in  hand 
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the  better.  Perhaps  if  the  "  Renown"  were  not  a  pet 
ship  of  some  influential  person  she  might  be  sent  out  to 
replace  the  "Victorious,"  the  latter  taking  her  place  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  real  crux  of  the  whole  Volunteer  question — as 
the  Saturday  Review  has  already  pointed  out — is  the 
shooting  by  the  men.  Indeed  it  is  useless  to  talk  of 
any  improvements  in  the  force  until  this  matter  has 
been  to  some  extent  remedied.  Lord  Lansdowne's 
announcement  on  the  subject  is  highly  satisfactory. 
The  new  regulations  which  are  to  be  issued  in  the 
autumn  will  reduce  the  distance  for  which  travelling 
allowance  is  given  while  increasing  the  allowance 
itself.  At  the  same  time  the  standard  of  musketry 
efficiency  is  to  be  raised.  The  effect  of  the  Mark  IV. 
ammunition  at  Bisley  last  week,  to  say  the  least,  has 
been  disquieting.  Happily,  however,  the  matter  has 
been  promptly  seen  to,  and  measures  are  to  be  taken, 
by  the  addition  of  antimony,  to  render  the  bullets 
harder  and  at  the  same  time  less  fusible  than  they  were 
before. 

We  cannot  say  that  there  was  anything  vexatious  in 
the  action  of  Lord  Inchiquin  in  bringing  the  grievances 
of  the  Irish  landowners  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
They  have  been  the  steady  losers  throughout  the  long 
political  game  played  in  Ireland  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  We  do  not  say  they  are  the  victims  of  any  in- 
justice, but  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  say  that  the  Irish 
landlords  of  this  generation  are  sufferers  from  very 
great  hardship.  They  are  able  to  state  a  very  good 
case  for  the  revision  of  the  tithe  rent  charge  ;  and  it 
would  ill  become  a  Unionist  to  twit  them  with  any  irrita- 
tion they  may  have  shown  as  they  saw  the  promised  Irish 
Tithe  Rent  Charge  Bill  vanish  into  air.  They  were 
induced  to  forego  an  amendment  to  the  Address,  which 
would  have  got  the  active  support  of  some  hundred  Irish 
peers,  solely  by  the  promise  and  pledge  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  bring  in  a  Bill  dealing  with  their  then  admitted 
grievance.    No  one  likes  to  be  jockeyed. 

The  Irish  Agriculture  and  Industries  Bill  got  through 
Committee  on  Wednesday  in  spite  of  a  long  string  of 
dilatory  amendments  with  which  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr. 
Davitt  tried  to  impede  its  progress.  As  these  wonderful 
patriots  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  Irish  agri- 
culture or  industry,  they  were  unfettered  in  their  choice 
of  weapons  with  which  to  try  to  injure  a  Bill  which  all 
Ireland  eagerly  accepts,  and  as  they  live  in  London  and 
are  without  visible  occupation,  they  were  able  day  after 
day  to  tie  down  a  number  of  reluctant  colleagues  who 
would  have  been  much  more  pleasantly  employed  on 
the  river  or  in  the  cricket-field.  But  the  Bill  is  safe  now 
with  all  its  vast  possibilities  of  good.  In  definitely 
abandoning  laisser  faire  and  adopting  an  active  policy 
of  encouragement  and  education  in  agriculture  and 
industries  the  Irish  Government  are  only  following  a 
course  that  has  been  successfully  carried  out  in  every 
European  country  from  France  to  Hungary,  but  none 
the^  less  it  is  a  bold  step  and  the  Cobdenites  shake 
their  heads. 

The  unpopular  operation  known  as  "the  massacre  of 
the  innocents"  was  duly  performed  at  the  beginning 
of  this  week  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Legislative  ewe-lambs  were  led  to  the  slaughter  one 
after  another,  and  loud  was  the  lamentation  that  ensued. 
Such  a  harrowing  scene  must  of  necessity  occur  when 
the  list  of  measures  still  before  the  House  exceeds  the 
number  of  days  left  for  discussion  ;  but  it  is  soon  for- 
gotten in  the  sense  of  relief  born  of  the  knowledge 
that  for  the  remainder  of  the  session  the  Government 
means  business.  For  ourselves  we  wish  that  the 
Money-lenders  Bill,  as  also  the  Tithe  Rent-charge 
Ireland)  Bill,  had  not  fallen  out,  but  we  perfectly 
'ecognise  the  precedence  for  other  measures.  There- 

re  we  summon  up  all  our  philosophy  and  wait,  with 
considerable  hope,  for  next  session. 

The  past  week  in  Parliament  has  been  occupied 
chiefly  with  Food  and  Drugs,  two  whole  days  and  part 
of  a  third  being  devoted  to  the  protection  of  realities 
from  the  insidious  pretensions  of  shams.    On  the  whole 


the  Bill  is  a  sound  and  practical  one,  protecting  the 
manufacturer  and  retail  dealer  in  butter  (for  example) 
against  the  wholesale  purveyor  of  bad  margarine.  But 
if  Clause  8  is  to  become  a  precedent  for  subsequent 
legislation  we  shall  soon  expect  to  be  deafened  by  the 
bitter  cry  of  the  outcast  consumer,  who  likes  his  mar- 
garine with  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  butter-fat,  but 
whose  tradesman  is  henceforth  to  be  penalised  if  he 
provides  it.  This  topic  is,  however,  wholly  unsuited  to 
the  present  temperature,  which  may  account  for  the  in- 
sertion of  Clause  8  in  an  otherwise  excellent  Bill. 

The  battle  for  the  separation  of  secondary  from 
technical  education  has  been  fought  and  won.  The 
recent  appointment  of  an  old  South  Kensington  official 
as  sub-secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  had 
raised  the  hopes  of  the  technological  obscurantists  that 
after  all  the  dreaded  divorce  would  not  take  place.  Sir 
John  Gorst's  answer  last  Monday  night  to  Mr.  J  ebb 
must  have  sadly  dashed  their  expectations.  When  the 
Board  of  Education  has  got  more  into  shape,  a  third 
official  will  be  appointed  as  assistant  secretary  for 
secondary  education,  whose  responsibilities  to  the  chief 
secretary  "willbedifferent  from  and  equal  to"  thoseof  his 
two  other  colleagues.  It  looks  as  if  in  its  higher  grades 
English  education  is  going  to  be  organised  on  well- 
thought-out  and  intelligible  lines. 

Meanwhile  the  London  School  Board  obscurantists 
are  doing  their  best  to  make  confusion  worse  con- 
founded in  the  grades  more  elementary.  It  appears 
that  the  recent  decision  of  the  auditor  has  had  little 
effect  in  putting  a  stop  to  their  overlapping  tactics. 
Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  received  small  consolation  from  Sir 
John  Gorst  when  he  inquired  if  there  were  any  depart- 
mental means  of  checking  this  unlawful  expenditure. 
One  of  the  London  dailies  took  Mr.  Cecil  to  task  on 
the  ground  that  the  items  involved  were  but  small.  It 
was  apparently  blissfully  unaware  that  these  sums  were 
only  test  items  chosen  out  of  hundreds  of  others  and 
raising  a  principle  that  affected  the  expenditure  of  all 
the  larger  School  Boards  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  Government  department  is  able 
to  congratulate  itself  upon  so  complete  a  piece  of  suc- 
cessful administrative  work  as  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  achieved  in  the  matter  of  eradicating  cattle  disease 
in  England.  According  to  the  Parliamentary  paper  just 
issued  on  the  subject,  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  reported  in  Great  Britain  for  over  a 
year.  There  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe,  says 
the  Department,  with  justifiable  pride,  that  this  insidi- 
ous disease,  which  for  a  long  series  of  years  caused 
such  widespread  loss  to  owners  of  cattle,  has  at  length 
been  eradicated  from  the  United  Kingdom.  With 
respect  to  foot-and-mouth  disease,  thirteen  reports  of 
alleged  outbreaks  have  been  received  during  the  year, 
but  upon  investigation  not  one  of  them  was  confirmed. 
So  that  this,  too,  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
scourges  of  the  past.  The  stringent  regulations  which 
have  been  necessary  for  securing  this  result  have  been 
an  aggravation  to  many  short-sighted  agriculturists  ; 
but  surely  in  this  case,  if  ever,  the  end  has  justified  the 
drastic  means  adopted. 

As  we  rather  imagined  would  be  the  case,  the 
excesses  of  the  L.  C.  C.  Asylums  Committee  at  Bexley 
have  proved  too  much  even  for  a  body  which 
enjoys  the  luxury  of  a  Works  Department  and  is 
accustomed  to  excess  votes  ;  and  an  inquiry  will  be 
held  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  Progres- 
sives tried  to  minimise  the  importance  of  the  matter, 
and  insisted  on  referring  the  inquiry  to  the  unwieldy 
General  Purposes  Committee  instead  of  to  a  Special 
Committee  as  suggested  by  the  Moderates.  The  public, 
however,  will  certainly  require  to  know  how  so  large 
an  expenditure  came  to  be  incurred  by  the  Asylums 
Committee  who  deliberately  broke  the  standing  orders, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  and  what  steps  the 
Council  proposes  to  take  to  protect  the  ratepayers  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Justice  Darling  said  a  little  time  ago  that  nothing 
interested  him  less  than  questions  of  costs,  but  he  was 
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reminded  that  they  may  be  more  important  to  suitors 
than  even  the  decision  on  the  merits.  The  Bar  Council 
does  not  take  the  judge's  view,  and  it  has  issued  a  report 
on  the  whole  subject.  It  recommends  that  the  man 
who  wins  shall  be  indemnified  against  all  the  costs  he 
properly  incurs,  and  not  as  now  for  a  fraction  only. 
At  present  the  loser  does  not  nearly  reimburse  him,  so 
that  winning  a  case  often  means  being  out  of  pocket, 
even  though  there  may  have  been  no  indulgence  in 
fashionable  counsel  or  other  forensic  luxuries.  And 
yet  the  new  proposal  seems  hard  on  the  loser  with  what 
he  thinks  a  good  case  ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  by 
learned  persons  that  really  all  costs  ought  to  be  paid  by 
the  State  because  poor  people  cannot  get  justice  other- 
wise. But  this  is  not  in  the  sphere  of  practical  politics 
at  present.  In  France  and  America  each  party  pays  his 
own  costs  with  trifling  exceptions  ;  and  it  used  to  be  so 
of  old  times  in  England.  Now  it  is  to  be  vse  victis — 
which  does  not  seem  an  advance  in  civilisation. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock  is  rightly  severe  in  the  new 
"  Law  Quarterly  "  on  what  he  describes  as  the  delibe- 
rate discourtesy  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  to 
the  Universities.  The  examinations  of  the  latter  are 
well  known  to  be  of  a  much  higher  standard  but 
they  are  not  accepted  for  the  Bar  ;  though  there  is 
a  rule  by  which  a  degree  of  a  university  within  the 
British  dominions  may  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent 
for  an  examination  in  Roman  Law.  Naturally  the 
Oxford  professor  dislikes  this  ;  and  we  do  not  suppose  he 
will  be  mollified  by  the  reminder  that  the  Inns  deign  to 
accept  a  public  examination  in  lieu  of  the  translation 
of  a  passage  of  Caesar  upon  entrance.  He  also 
"  respectfully  submits  to  people  who  are  content  with 
our  existing  '  legal  education  '  at  the  Inns  of  Court  "  the 
case  of  the  Law  School  of  Dalhousie  University, 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia — merely  a  British  colony — where 
six  teachers,  three  of  them  Q.C.'s,  are  not  thought 
too  many  for  seventy-four  students,  and  whose  educa- 
tional apparatus  in  general  casts  into  insignificance 
that  of  the  soi-disant  headquarters  of  English  legal 
education  throughout  the  Empire. 

The  Dean  of  S.  Paul's  has,  in  our  view,  just  ground 
of  complaint  against  the  person  who  took  the  "  Times," 
and  not  them  whose  business  the  matter  was,  into  his 
confidence  on  the  scandals  that  outraged  his  feelings  at 
the  Cathedral.  Had  his  indignation  been  genuine,  he 
would  have  adopted  the  course  that  would  tend  to 
suppress  the  disorder,  not  that  which  would  give  his 
own  name  publicity.  That  such  lapses  from  decorum 
from  time  to  time  occur  is,  of  course,  to  be  regretted, 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  Cathedral  make  them 
unavoidable.  Certainly  it  is  not  possible  for  the  re- 
sponsible authorities  always  to  detect  and  suppress 
offenders.  And  it  is  unfair  in  the  extreme  to  suggest 
that  such  occurrences  argue  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter.  There  have  been  few  greater 
witnesses  to  the  increased  vitality  of  the  Church  during 
the  last  half-century  than  the  improved  tone  of  the 
S.  Paul's  services  and  of  the  general  morale  of  the 
place.  It  is  the  devotion  and  generally  good  adminis- 
tration of  the  Cathedral  Clergy  which  have  all  along 
caused  us  so  much  to  wonder  at  their  inconsistent  lapse 
in  the  matter  of  decoration. 

Three  months  ago  we  were  all  grumbling  at  the  late- 
ness of  spring  ;  truly,  the  dwellers  in  towns  are  creatures 
of  the  hour  ;  we  want  Nature  to  become  one  of  us  and 
live  fast.  We  do  not  enter  into  her  ways  ;  we  forget 
all  her  economy  of  compensation.  Yet  they  whose 
business  is  in  the  great  city  may  well  be  thankful  for 
the  late  spring  ;  but  for  it,  long  ere  this,  the  greenness 
had  passed  out  of  the  leaves  of  London.  Three  days  of 
such  heat  in  late  July  would  have  taken  all  life  out  of 
them.  As  it  is,  they  are  yet  bright  and  might  be 
called  fresh  but  for  the  faint  suspicion  of  autumnal 
lassitude  under  which  unquestionably  they  do  lie.  Still 
there  is  none  of  the  jaded  languor  that  settles  oppress- 
ively on  the  London  trees  in  August,  when  the  leaves 
hang  listlessly  on  simply  because  they  cannot  yet  fall 
off.  In  London  foliage  seems  to  die  as  smitten  by  a 
lingering  disease  ;  in  the  country  it  drops  off  quietly  of 
old  age. 


ARE  WE  OUT  OF  THE  WOOD? 

THE  decision  of  the  Transvaal  Volksraad — whicfr 
is  to  say  Mr.  Kruger — to  reduce  the  retrospective' 
Franchise  qualification  from  nine  years  to  seven,  is  the 
best  possible  vindication  of  the  policy  which  has  been 
pursued  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  Sir  Alfred 
Milner.  According  to  the  Boer  apologists,  it  is  in 
reality  a  triumph  of  Afrikander  moderation  and  states- 
manship, proving  how  wise  is  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  and  how 
generous  and  conciliatory  the  President.  If  it  pleases 
them  to  put  it  that  way,  we  need  not  object.  But  does 
anybody  in  his  senses  suppose  that  this  marked  and 
sudden  change  would  have  occurred  without  the  appli- 
cation of  that  process  of  persuasion  which  has  been 
emphasised  by  quiet,  but  obvious,  military  preparations 
and  the  despatch  of  special  service  officers  to  South 
Africa  ?  The  demonstration  is  too  clear  to  be  mistaken. 
What  President  Kruger  would  not  yield  to  the  petitions 
of  the  Uitlanders  and  the  arguments  of  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  at  Bloemfontein,  he  does  yield — in  part — to  the 
more  forcible  hints  supplied  by  the  War  Office.  We  do 
not  write  this  to  exult  over  the  Transvaal  Executive. 
That  would  be  bad  taste  as  well  as  bad  judgment.  We 
must  allow  for  the  difficulties  of  the  President's  position, 
and  can  understand  that  he  simply  dare  not  grant  to 
friendly  representations  what  he  is  able  to  concede  to 
a  demand,  backed  by  a  suggestion  of  force.  Still  we 
must  reckon  with  the  facts.  We  now  know  that  Mr. 
Kruger  can  and  does  give  way  when  the  requisite 
"pressure  "  is  put  upon  him  and  not  otherwise.  It  is 
the  lesson  of  the  past  agitated  seven  weeks,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  it. 

This   may   seem    an    ungracious  acknowledgment 
of  the   concessions    gained    by    the   revised  Volks- 
raad Law,  and  one  does  not  enter  upon  it  willingly. 
It  would  be  far  easier  to  take  the  obvious  line  of 
comment,  and  say  that  after  all  the  difference  between 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  and  President  Kruger  is  now  only  a 
matter  of  two  years'  residential  qualification,  and  since 
we  cannot  fight  over  that,  we  had  better  accept  what  is 
offered  and  make  an  end  of  the  business.    But  there 
are  several  points  to  be  considered  before  the  "  crisis" 
can  be  dismissed  from  our  minds.    For  one  thing,  we 
must  be  assured  that  the  latest  offer  is  genuine.    If  we 
are  told  that  to  hint  this  is  to  suggest  suspicions  of 
Boer  good  faith,  we  cannot  help  it.    We  are  bound  to 
recollect  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago  President  Kruger 
declared  at  Bloemfontein  that  to  give  the  vote  to  the  five- 
year  Uitlanders  would  be  to  swamp  the  native  burghers. 
But  he  is  now  ostensibly  preparing  to  admit  this  same 
swarm  of  aliens  two  years  later.    Are  we  then  to  infer 
that  he  had  entirely  miscalculated  the  figures  at  the 
Conference  ?    Or  that  he  is  now  resigned  to  the  swamp- 
ing process,  provided  only  it  be  performed  a  couple  of 
years  hence,  instead  of  immediately  ?    At  any  rate  here 
is  a  complete  change  of  attitude,  and  it  is  so  remarkable 
that  we  are  at  least  entitled  to  look  a  little  below  the 
surface  in  endeavouring  to  understand  it.    There  is 
one  hypothesis  which  would  render  it  intelligible  enough. 
President   Kruger's  contention,  as  is  shown   by  the 
detailed  report  of  the  proceedings  at  Bloemfontein 
published  in  the  Transvaal  Green  Book,  was  that  in  the 
republic  "the  majority  of  burghers  is  king,"  no  matter 
what  the  actual  distribution  of  seats  might  be.  To  permit 
the  Uitlanders  to  have  that  electoral  majority  would  be 
to  make  them  "  king,"  and  this,  as  the  President 
phrased  it,  would  be  to  "take  the  country  "  from  the 
old  burghers.    But  under  the  amended  Article  IV.,  the- 
Uitlander  voters  will  become  more  numerous  than  the 
Dutch  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  years  at 
latest,  if  all    those    qualified   by   residence  acquire 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship.     It  is  a  conclusion  so 
astounding,  in  the  light  of  all  that  has  gone  before,  that 
we  may  well  pause  before  accepting  it  off-hand.  We 
cannot  wholly  reject  the  suggestion  that  perhaps,  after 
all,  this  striking  concession  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
We  can  believe  that  Messrs.  Hofmeyr  and  Schreiner  have 
convinced  Mr.  Kruger  that  something  must  be  done  to 
stave  off  the  Ultimatum,  which  would  be  as  disastrous 
to  the  Afrikander  leaders  as  to  their  Pretoria  friends. 
The  immediate  difficulty  is  surmounted  by  the  Seven 
Years'  Clause.    Public  opinion  in  England  was  meant 
to   be — and   is — duly  impressed  by  the  President's 
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■moderation.  The  war  talk,  it  is  hoped,  will  die  down  ; 
the  further  reinforcements  for  the  Cape  may  be  counter- 
manded ;  and  a  breathing-space  is  gained.  Then,  when 
the  time  comes  for  registration  of  the  voters,  the 
provisions  of  Article  I.  of  the  new  law  may  be 
trusted  to  do  their  work.  The  field-cornets  may  refuse 
to  accept  the  aspirants  of  their  own  knowledge,  and 
responsible  burghers,  prepared  to  testify  to  the  loyalty 
and  respectability  of  the  candidates,  may  exhibit  a  con- 
tagious reluctance  in  coming  forward.  In  other  words 
the  Uitlanders  may  be  quietly  shuffled  out  of  the 
franchise  which  has  been  nominally  granted  them.  And 
again  there  is  the  question  of  Redistribution.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  rumours,  a  Bill  is  to  be  introduced 
which  will  so  rearrange  the  representation  as  to  give  to 
Johannesburg,  Heidelberg,  Zoutpansberg,  Barberton, 
and  the  Silati  Goldfields,  nine  seats  in  a  House  of 
thirty-six.  This  might  do  ;  but  what  is  the  security 
that  next  year,  or  the  year  after,  a  fresh  Redistribution 
Bill  might  not  be  carried,  which  would  leave  the  Uit- 
lander  districts  with  their  nine  seats,  and  give  fifteen  or 
twenty  more  members  to  the  Dutch  population  ?  By 
•such  devices  as  these  Mr.  Kruger  might  after  all  pre- 
vent the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Republic 
from  gaining  an  effective  control  over  its  policy  and 
legislation. 

When  a  man  has  for  years  endeavoured  to  avert  a 
particular  result,  and  then  suddenly  declares  himself 
ready  to  accept  it,  one  has  a  right  to  examine  his 
motives  with  something  more  than  caution.  President 
Kruger's  conversion  is  very  gratifying — if  genuine ; 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  give  him  a  chance  of  revert- 
ing to  his  original  sin.  Therefore,  even  at  the  risk 
of  making  itself  disagreeable  and  seeming  ungenerous, 
the  Imperial  Government  must  take  care  that  he  does 
not  repent.  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  in  the  House  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  is  assured  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  allow  the  concessions  made  to  be  nullified 
or  reduced  in  value  by  any  subsequent  alterations  of 
the  law.  That  is  all  very  well  ;  but  what  are  the 
grounds  of  this  confidence  ?  However,  there  are 
those  who  say  that  we  may  as  well  regard  the  question 
as  closed  for  the  time  by  the  Franchise  concessions. 
Let  us  assume,  they  urge,  that  they  are  all  they  seem  and 
leave  Mr.  Kruger  and  the  Uitlanders  to  work  out  their 
salvation  together.  If  it  turns  out  at  the  end  of  a  few 
months  or  years  that  the  Rand  has  not  got  the  reforms 
it  claims,  then  we  can  begin  again  and  call  upon  the 
Republic  to  put  right  specific  wrongs,  such  as  over- 
taxation, monoplies,  and  police  incompetence.  Nothing, 
it  seems  to  us,  could  be  less  desirable.  The  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  reckon  with  public  opinion 
in  this  country,  which,  in  its  usual  impulsive, 
well-meaning,  ill  -  informed  fashion,  would  resent 
reopening  the  Transvaal  question  again,  after 
it  had  once  been  officially  closed.  Many  people  would 
think,  not  unnaturally,  that  after  failing  to  draw  the 
Republic  into  a  fight  upon  the  franchise  we  were 
deliberately  picking  a  quarrel  by  nagging  and  worry- 
ing it  over  something  else.  We  must,  in  fact,  to  use 
a  colloquialism,  make  one  job  of  it  now.  The  Colonial 
Office  and  the  High  Commissioner,  having  taken  their 
stand  on  the  electoral  question,  must  go  on  with  it, 
I  until  they  are  absolutely  assured  that  enough  Uitlanders 
will  be  endowed  with  the  vote,  not  merely  in  theory 
but  in  practice,  to  effectually  protect  themselves.  Sir 
,  Alfred  Milner's  simple  five-years'  qualification  might 
compass  that  object.  We  cannot  believe  that  the 
seven-year  arrangement,  complicated  by  the  terms  of 
I  the  new  law  and  subject  to  periodical  Redistribution, 
l  will  do  anything  of  the  kind,  without  some  guarantees 
,  of  which  at  present  no  mention  is  made. 


j>  OUR  YOUNGEST  PROVINCE. 

L  T^HE  fact  of  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Royal  Niger 
x     Company  Bill  passing  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons during  the  present  week  without  a  division  is 
^  significant,  proving  as  it  does  that,  in  the  main,  "  We 
are  all  Imperialists  now  ;  "  and  displaying  at  the  same 
I  time  an  extraordinary  change  in  the  public  attitude 
'  toward  the  Empire  since  those  days  in  the  Sixties 
^v/hen  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 


proposed  that  we  should  withdraw  from  our  West 
African  colonies.  And  from  that  time  until  about 
1880,  although  the  British  Parliament  very  wisely  did 
not  act  on  the  suggestion,  there  was  no  public  interest 
whatever  taken  in  Lagos,  Gambia  and  the  rest  :  our 
duty  to  maintain  and  improve  them  was  "  honoured 
in  the  breach  "  by  successive  Governments  ;  nay,  our 
very  claim  to  possession  almost  lapsed  by  default. 
What  wonder  then  that,  when  the  Imperial  Rip  van 
Winkle  woke  up  once  more,  he  found  his  West 
African  colonies  deprived  of  all  hinterland  through 
the  untiring  energy  of  the  French  colonial  and  mili- 
tary party,  with  which  the  names  of  Captains  Gallieni 
and  Binger  (among  the  most  recent)  must  always 
be  honourably  associated.  Yet  south  of  these  Imperial 
possessions  lies  a  long  strip  of  seaboard,  between 
Lagos  and  the  Rio  del  Rey,  that  was  being  worked 
for  England  and  kept  for  England  throughout  the  long 
period  of  indifference  to  which  we  have  referred.  The 
influence  of  Englishmen  was  first  madt,  known  to  the 
natives  of  the  Lower  Niger  by  the  trading  of  merchants 
from  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  as  long  ago  as  1840;  but 
in  those  days  native  middle-men  landed  the  wares  from 
British  ships  and  sold  them  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
earliest  pioneers  of  permanent  establishments  on  the 
mainland  of  Nigeria  were  Macgregor  Laird  and  Mr. 
J.  Croft,  to  whose  enterprise  the  possibility  of  a  "  Royal 
Niger  Company  "  Bill  was  primarily  due.  They  had  an 
uphill  battle  to  fight  amid  the  continual  warring  of  the 
savage  tribes  that  infested  the  coast-line  and  the  ever- 
lasting jealousies  of  rival  traders,  until  in  1879,  when 
the  vast  trading  possibilities  of  the  seaboard  and  of  the 
river  basin  had  been  proved,  the  United  African  Company 
was  formed  with  Sir  George  Goldie  as  leading  spirit. 
Administration  was  then  added  to  the  responsibilities  of 
this  trading  company,  and  it  settled  down  to  the  pro- 
digious task  of  welding  hundreds  of  heterogeneous 
tribes  into  one  homogeneous  state  which  it  proposed  to 
govern  by  Charter.  Their  next  business  was  to  check- 
mate the  French  whose  efforts  to  cut  out  the  British 
trade  upon  the  Lower  Niger  and  the  Benue  were  stoutly 
supported  by  Gambetta.  This  was  a  costly  duty, 
entailing  a  large  increase  in  staff  and  plant  as  well  as  a 
lavish  distribution  of  presents  to  native  chiefs  ;  but  it 
was  crowned  with  success  on  the  day  when  the  French 
were  finally  bought  out  and  Britain  alone  had  vested 
interests  on  the  Lower  Niger.  Following  this  came 
trouble  with  Germany,  the  declaration  of  a  British  Pro- 
tectorate on  the  Oil  Rivers  (since  re-named  the  Niger 
Coast  Protectorate)  and  the  all-important  treaties  with 
Sokoto  and  Gando  which  rendered  any  further  German 
efforts  in  that  direction  futile  and  facilitated  the  Anglo- 
German  agreement  of  1886.  Having  now  secured  the 
good-will  of  the  vast  regions  that  lie  between  the  Niger 
delta  and  Lake  Tchad,  the  grant  of  a  Charter  under 
British  protection  was  made  to  the  Royal  Niger  Com- 
pany ;  and,  under  that  Charter,  500,000  square  miles  of 
territory  have  been  administered  with  unvarying  success 
until  to-day. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  summarise  thus,  in  brief,  the 
history  of  the  company  whose  Charter  is  now  withdrawn, 
in  order  to  give  some  indication  of  the  enormous  sums 
of  money  that  have  been  sunk  in  this  vast  and  success- 
ful scheme  of  empire-building.  Exception  has  been 
taken  to  the  sum  for  which  this  new  province  has  been 
bought,  and  details  as  to  the  cost  price  of  hulks  and 
warehouses  have  been  paraded  as  though  these  were 
all  that  the  British  Government  is  taking  over.  The 
fact  is  that  they  are  by  far  the  least  important  of  the 
items  that  are  now  transferred  by  the  Niger  Company. 
In  our  opinion  the  price  is  not  a  penny  too  much  to  pay 
to  a  company  by  whose  efforts  the  work  of  civilisation 
in  those  regions  was  begun  twenty  years  before  the 
Home  Government  awoke  to  its  responsibilities  ;  by 
whose  foresight  the  country  has  not  been  overrun  and 
possessed  by  the  French,  backed  by  the  full  strength  of 
their  home  support.  It  is  a  price  well  worth  paying  for 
a  frontier  on  Lake  Tchad  as  well  as  for  the  illimitable 
resources  of  which  that  great  African  province  is 
capable.  Indeed,  the  true  value  of  Nigeria  can  only  be 
estimated  when  we  consider  how  much  it  must  have 
cost  the  company  in  the  past  twenty  years  to  rid  the 
country  of  slave-raiding  and  of  all  the  barbarism  which 
is  as  a  stonewall  of  prejudice  and  defiance  against  the 
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inroad  of  civilisation  :  how  much  it  must  have  cost  to 
keep  out  the  French  and  Germans,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
dispose the  native  rulers  in  our  favour.  We  are  certain 
that  the  expenditure  has  been  lavish,  that  the  results 
have  been  eminently  satisfactory  and  that  the  repayment 
is  not  more  than  sufficient. 

For  the  future  of  Nigeria  we  have  the  greatest  hopes. 
The  orders  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  Northern  Nigeria 
will  be  ably  carried  out  by  Colonel  Lugard,  whose  re- 
cord as  a  native  administrator  in  Africa  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  ;  and  we  are  confident  that  the  personnel 
of  his  staff  will  be  drawn  from  that  brave  and  intelligent 
reserve  of  young  Englishmen  which,  never  flinching  from 
care  or  climate,  seldom^  fails  to  do  its  duty.  In  their 
hands  it  will  rest  gradually  to  mould  semi-barbaric 
Nigeria  into  a  civilised  community,  blending  the  ideals 
of  the  homeland  with  scrupulous  j  respect  for  the  best 
traditions  of  the  native  races.  As  for  the  revocation 
of  the  Charter  we  have  but  one  word.  Recent  history 
has  proved  two  things  :  first,  that  Charters  are  con- 
venient parents  of  Protectorates,  and  secondly  that 
every  chartered  company  should  be  subject- — as  Mr. 
Pitt  insisted  in  1786 — to  the  rigorous  control  of  the 
Home  Government  either  by  the  terms  of  its  Licence  or 
by  the  presence  of  Government  Commissioners  upon  its 
Board. 


"A  REPUBLIC  IN  NAME." 

A POPULAR  criticism  of  such  vastly  different  States 
as  France  and  the  Transvaal  is  to  dismiss  each  as 
"  a  republic  only  in  name,"  meaning  thereby  that  the 
absence  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  justice,  com- 
mon-sense, and  above  all  of  unlimited  democracy 
precludes  the  possibility  of  a  real  republic.  This  might 
have  been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  vulgar  fallacies  but 
that  it  has  lately  received  unexpected  endorsement 
from  writers  and  speakers  in  authority.  The  origin  of 
the  whole  myth  may  readily  be  traced  to  the  quasi- 
philosophers  of  the  last  century,  to  such  men  as 
Rousseau,  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopaedists,  whose 
specious  pronouncements  inspired  the  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  have  left  an  impress  upon  the 
looser  minds  even  of  this  practical  age.  Having 
evolved  from  their  inner  consciousness  an  Utopian 
republic,  where  singleness  of  purpose  and  pure  dis- 
interestedness should  enable  an  untrained  populace  to 
master  the  difficult  art  of  government  intuitively  and 
administer  the  realm  for  the  supreme  good  of  all,  they 
dictated  a  general  upheaval  with  a  confident  assurance 
that  their  dream  was  capable  of  fulfilment.  But  they 
forgot,  or  at  the  least  ignored,  the  fact  that  never  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  world  has  anything  approaching 
their  ideal  been  brought  to  the  birth,  much  less  attained 
to  years  of  discretion  or  a  promise  of  perfection.  To 
mention  a  corrupt  oligarchy  as  "a  republic  only  in 
name  "  is  to  betray  a  sorry  lack  of  intimacy  with  the 
character  and  history  of  every  republic  whose  memory 
survives.  The  Athenian  was  a  slave-state  which  took  ex- 
ceedingly small  thought  for  the  rights  of  man,  as  philo- 
sophic dreamers  have  enunciated  them.  Wemaynotdeny 
it  a  meed  of  glory  ;  indeed,  in  many  ways  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  world's  development,  it 
was  almost  laudable  ;  but,  according  to  the  criteria 
which  we  are  now  investigating,  it  was  always  "  a 
republic  only  in  name."  So,  too,  the  Roman  Re- 
public, which  was  selected  by  the  disciples  of  the 
Encyclopaedists  as  a  pre-eminent  pattern  ;  however 
sublime  in  theory,  it  soon  became  a  mere  plutocracy,  a 
"  republic  only  in  name."  The  only  issue  out  of  all  its 
afflictions  was  through  the  advent  of  a  great  military 
statesman,  who  broke  it  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel, 
that  he  might  set  it  up  as  a  monarchy,  administered 
largely  for  the  advantage  of  the  poorer  folk.  Coming  to 
the  republics  of  the  middle  ages,  we  find  the  oligarchical 
element  no  less  predominant.  Venice  may  be  taken  as 
a  supreme  vindicator  of  our  argument,  the  high 
prerogative  of  the  doges  and  the  council  of  that 
republic  affording  as  complete  an  antithesis  to  all 
theories  of  popular  government  as  any  which  may 
possibly  be  conceived.  She  was  strong  in  authority 
and  possessed  a  genius  for  colonial  expansion,  but, 
judged  by  the  visions  of  Rousseau,  she  possessed  not 
one  of  the  connotations  of  a  republic  but  the  name. 


The  Commonwealth  of  England  again,  though  pro- 
claimed under  the  pretexts  of  religion  and  liberty,  was 
the  substitution  of  a  dictatorship,  in  a  sense  tyranny, 
for  limited  monarchy.  Called  into  existence  by  a 
small  minority  of  a  Parliament  which  relied  by  no 
means  upon  universal  suffrage,  the  Commonwealth 
succumbed  promptly  to  the  power  of  a  military  auto- 
crat whose  administration  certainly  was  not  directed  in 
the  interests  of  the  humble  and  the  needy. 

To-day,  and  indeed  any  day,  the  only  democratic 
republic  is  that  which  relies  upon  a  federal  basis. 
Switzerland  offers  probably  the  largest  satisfaction, 
having  gratified  popular  aspirations  with  the  referendum 
and  secured  material  prosperity  by  her  genius  forinnkeep- 
ing.  The  United  States  make  prouder  boasting,  but  their 
democracy  is  largely  overridden  by  plutocracy.  There  is 
political  but  no  other  equality,  and  as  for  "  republican  " 
simplicity,  justice,  incorruptibility,  their  home  is  not  in 
the  "  Great  Republic."  The  South  American  States 
have  mistaken  license  for  liberty,  and  may  scarcely 
claim  the  dignity  of  States,  seeing  that  with  them  civil 
strife  has  become  chronic.  Turning"  back  to  the 
countries  which  have  promoted  our  argument,  we  find 
in  France  less  individual  liberty  than  survives  under 
autocracy,  and  the  semblance  of  royalty  without  its  tra- 
ditions. We  find  in  the  Transvaal  the  dictatorship  of 
mediaeval  farmer,  who  plays  the  heavy  father  to  his  own 
minority  and  the  heavy  stepfather  to  a  down-trodden 
majority.  These,  as  all  history  proves  most  emphat 
cally,  are  essentially  and  even  typically  republics,  instinct 
with  all  the  narrow,  depressing  traditions  of  republican 
ism,  eloquent  object-lessons  in  political  philosophy. 

The  fact  that   republicanism  does  not  necessarily 
include  democracy  is  important,  especially  as  it  is  so 
generally  ignored.     Fifty  years  ago  every  democrat 
advocated  a  republic  if  he  could  espy  any  remote  pro 
spect  of  obtaining  one  ;  to-day  he  attaches  little  or  nc 
weight  to  it,  for  he  has  come  to  learn  that  democracy- 
may  be  erected  far  more  effectually  in  many  other  ways 
under  a  constitutional  monarch,  under  a  Caesar,  even 
under  a  benevolent  despot.    He  understands,  if  he  be 
wise,  that,  after  all,  government  for  the  people  is  better 
democracy  than  government  by  the  people  ;  that  the 
popular  assent  is  to  be  preferred  before  popular  attempt 
(amateurs'  attempts  at  best)  in  the  intricate  arts  or 
administration  ;    that    in    politics    as    elsewhere  the 
substance  is  more   to   be   prized   than  the  shadow 
Accordingly,  he  has  ceased  to  insist  upon  a  republic  as 
his  indispensable  ideal.    Kossuth  and  Mazzini  died  dis 
appointed  and  unreconciled  because  the  democracies,  to 
which  they  had  contributed,  were  not  invested  with  the 
republican  form,  which  seemed  to  them  vital.  To-da 
their  successors,  if  not  supremely  satisfied  with  the 
existing  state  of  things,  no  longer  whisper  of  republics 
or,  if  so,  then  only  as  a  detail  in  their  diplomacy.  Still 
more  conspicuous  is  this  change  in  public  opinion  when 
we  observe  it  among  our  own  countrymen.  Even  the  pre 
sent  generation  may  remember  the  time  when  republican 
leanings,  if  not   very   frankly   expressed,  were  yet 
discernible  in  the  minds  of  a  considerable  minority.  Men 
who  have  since  attained  to  cabinet  rank  looked  forward 
to  a  republic  as  a  likely  and  even  desirable  alternative 
it  was  considered  the  mark  of  a  stalwart  Radical  to 
vote  in  its  favour  at  his  debating-club  and  thump  tub 
for  it  in  his  pot-house  ;  the  meditative  tailor,  the  half- 
educated  artisan  and  all  the  cheap-jacks  of  politics 
acclaimed  it  as  the  good  time  coming.    But  to-day  a 
great  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  their  dreams 
their  old  sentiments  would  provoke  derision,  or  more 
probably  indifference,  if  enunciated  at  a  public  meeting 
and  the  energies  which  used  to  be  expended  in  preach- 
ing disloyalty  to  the  Crown  and  constitution  are  now 
directed  to  the  destruction  or  to  the  reform  of  our 
economic  system.     We  have  learnt,  and  none  better 
than  the  working-man,  that  it  is  not  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  is  the  important  thing,  but  its  soul. 


THE   DEATH  PENALTV. 

THERE  is  no  short  formula  to  apply  to  the  questions 
raised  by  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment 
Before  we  became  so  determinedly  scientific  as  we  art 
now  we  argued  them  on  religious  or  philosophica 
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grounds.  To  the  text  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood, 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  "  sceptical  criticism 
opposed  the  thesis  "Man  has  no  right  to  assume  the 
disposal  of  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  and  therefore 
the  State  has  not  the  right  to  inflict  the  death  penalty." 
The  contradictions  have  never  in  fact  been  settled 
theoretically  between  the  teachings  of  Christianity  as 
to  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  its  injunction  to  unlimited 
benevolence  and  love  of  our  fellow-men.  We  have 
dropped  these  a  priori  discussions  ;  but  we  are  still 
in  search  of  some  practical  rule.  We  do  not  tolerate 
now  a  brutally  indiscriminate  criminal  code  such  as 
that  of  the  last  and  the  early  part  of  this  century  ;  and 
except  in  the  military  and  naval  codes  the  death 
punishment  is  practically  limited  to  cases  of  murder. 
But  it  is  only  comparatively  recently  that  we  began  to 
insist  upon  distinctions  which  would  have  been  un- 
intelligible not  so  many  years  ago.  Que  messieurs  les 
assassins  commencent,  was  considered  once  upon  a 
time  good  argument  and  not  merely  an  epigram 
or  a  witticism,  before  we  grew  uneasy  over  the 
hanging  of  various  classes  of  lunatics  whom  our 
fathers  would  have  sent  to  the  scaffold  without 
a  qualm  ;  and  before  we  entertained  the  notion 
that  there  is  something  distinctly  indiscriminative  in 
hanging  the  criminal  who  shoots  at  a  hen  and  kills  a 
man,  when  we  can  do  no  more  with  artists  in  murder 
like  Doctors  Palmer  and  Pritchard.  Our  jury  system 
enables  us  to  evade  the  difficulty  to  some  extent  without 
revising  our  code.  We  have  verdicts  of  manslaughter, 
though  the  judge  directs  verdicts  for  murder.  Some- 
times a  jury,  literally  respectful  of  its  oath,  gulps 
down  such  a  direction  and  then,  troubled  in  the  night 
watches  with  an  uneasy  conscience  and  terrifying  visions 
of  the  condemned  cell,  writes  letters  to  the  newspapers 
and  leads  deputations  to  the  Home  Office  for  the  revi- 
sion of  its  own  verdict.  A  judge  even  may  deliberately 
disregard  the  technical  definition,  and  direct  man- 
slaughter to  avoid  the  death  sentence.  To  do  a  great 
right  he  does  a  little  wrong  with  general  approval  ; 
though  he  may  be  lectured  by  his  profession  on  the 
.  perils  to  the  State  of  deviation  from  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law.  He  smiles  serenely,  knowing  he  cannot  be 
!  controlled,  and  that  even  were  his  action  brought  before 
Parliament  it  would  not  censure  him  for  administering 
i  what  the  community  would  consider  natural  justice. 

But  it  is  when  the  question  of  insanity  arises  on 
capital  charges  that  we  are  launched  into  the  full  tide 
of  confusion.    Experts  in  brain  and  nervous  disorders 
1  long  argued  and  declaimed  against  the  narrow  legal 
definitions  of  insanity.    Without  any  formal  alteration 
1  of  the  law  the  tests  of  insanity  at  criminal  trials  are 
now   such   as   doctors   would    apply   to   their  own 
!  patients.      Laymen   at   first  joined  the   lawyers  in 
j derision   of  the    "mad    doctors,"    and    they  were 
;  converted   later.    Now   that   we   have   all  more  or 
less  grasped  the  idea  of  other  kinds  of  insanity  than 
graving  lunacy  and  utter  mental  eclipse,  we  seem  inclined 
I. to  push  it  to  extremes  in  practice  to  which  neither 
.doctors  nor  lawyers  will  go.    When  we  have  once 
tr heard  of  heredity  we  are  apt  to  suppose  that  whoever 
t.had  a  grandfather  or  uncle  or  aunt  who  was  "queer," 
j  ought  without  further  question  to  be  considered  irre- 
|i  sponsible  if  ever  he  should  stand  in  the  dock ;  at  any 
1  rate  on  a  capital  charge.  Many  of  us  rave  when  accom- 
plished medical  experts,  after  personal  examination  and 
'investigation  of  family  history,  cannot  take  the  same 
vview  as  ourselves  of  the  insanity  of  a  particular  criminal, 
i  We  are  not  satisfied  that  the  question  of  insanity  should 
jn  each  case  be  duly  considered,  but  we  proceed  to 
^settle  it  for  ourselves,  apparently  by  the  light  of  nature 
;and  with  fine  disregard  and  contempt  for  experts.  The 
L  cloaca  of  the  sensational  newspaper  is  flooded  with  a 
turbid  stream  of  nauseous  correspondence  from  persons 
1  who  areas  nevrose  as  their  proteges.   It  would  seem  that 
j  we  are  coming  in  cases  of  murder  to  accept  the  theory 
^of_  insanity  as  readily  as  it  is  accepted  in  cases  of 
1  suicide.    Distinctions  admitted  by  trained  men  are  not 
understood  in  the  plebiscite ;   and  just  as  coroners' 
iuries  refuse  to  find  verdicts  of  felo  de  se,  and  dis- 
regard medical  diagnosis,  so  juries  in  criminal  trials 
jmay  come  to  refuse  verdicts  of  murder  in  all  cases 
i  where  insanity  is  suggested.    Horror  at  hanging  the 
possibly  insane  may  become  a  more  powerful  and  more 


widely  prevalent  sentiment  than  the  horror  felt  by  some 
at  cutting  short  the  natural  period  of  life  on  the  ground 
that  possibly  at  the  same  time  with  a  body  a  soul  may  be 
destroyed.  This  feeling  was  never  sufficiently  strong 
to  outweigh  other  reasons  for  inflicting  the  death 
penalty,  and  now,  with  the  wider  views  of  the  condi- 
tions after  death  on  which  prayers  for  the  dead  are 
based,  such  considerations  have  less  importance  than 
they  had.  But  the  feeling  in  respect  of  persons  pos- 
sibly insane  is  more  likely  to  become  stronger  than  to 
be  weakened.  When  the  person  alleged  to  be  insane 
is  a  woman  a  perfect  frenzy  takes  possession  of  certain 
classes  ;  and  probably  there  are  many  who,  while  not 
objecting  in  general  to  capital  punishment,  would  con- 
tend that  no  woman  ought  in  any  circumstances  to 
be  hanged. (  The  strange  thing  is  that  this  seems  to  be 
an  opinion  of  those  who  at  the  same  time  hold  that  the 
political  and  social  status  and  responsibilities  of  women 
should  be  equal  with  those  of  men.  And  yet  it  seems 
arguable  that  one  who  claims  the  right  of  being  an  Alder- 
woman  or  a  Mayoress  should  not  escape  the  penalty  of 
being  hanged,  simply  because  she  is  a  woman,  if  she 
commits  a  murder. 

All  that  theory  can  suggest,  or  statistics  attempt  to 
prove,  for  and  against  the  expediency  of  retaining  the 
death  penalty,  has  long  been  part  of  the  common  stock 
of  knowledge.  One  view  or  the  other  is  rather  a  matter 
of  opinion  than  a  judgment  capable  of  positive  de- 
monstration. The  controversy  chiefly  turns  upon  the 
deterrent  nature  of  the  punishment.  All  persons  who 
commit  murder  are  not  insane,  and  even  in  many  cases  of 
undoubted  insanity  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
threat  of  the  death  punishment  would  not  be  a  deterrent 
of  a  powerful  kind.  Patients  in  lunatic  asylums  even 
now,  when  the  restraints  are  on  the  whole  moral  rather 
than  physical,  are  governed  by  a  code  of  possible 
punishments  for  infraction  of  rules.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  fear  of  the  death  penalty 
strikes  the  imagination  of  ordinary  men  and  women 
more  powerfully  than  any  other  punishment  known  to 
the  law.  By  the  nature  of  the  case  we  have  to  give  up 
the  most  plausible  theory  of  punishment — its  moral 
effect  upon  the  criminal — so  far  as  relates  to  the  death 
penalty  ;  but  the  opinion  that  it  has  wholly  failed  as  a 
deterrent  is  not  proved,  and  we  believe  the  contrary 
to  be  the  truth.  There  are,  however,  very  grave 
grounds  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  law  relating 
to  murder.  We  have  reason  to  be  disquieted  with  the 
many  instances  of  the  disagreement  of  the  technical 
lav/  and  common  sense,  and  with  the  uncertainty  of 
its  administration.  The  one  serious  point  of  the 
recent  agitation  to  obtain  the  reprieve  of  the 
unhappy  Mary  Ansell  lay  in  its  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  tribunal  (if  it  can  be  so  called) 
in  which  the  mental  condition  of  the  convict  was 
ascertained  is  secret,  and  no  reasons  are  disclosed 
for  the  ultimate  decision.  The  opinions  of  the  public 
are  perfectly  worthless  on  the  question  of  sanity  or 
insanity,  but  the  public  has  both  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  demanding  that  a  complete  and  open  inquiry  shall 
be  held  under  the  safeguards  with  which  the  civil  rights 
of  an  alleged  lunatic  are  protected.  There  can  be  very 
little  confidence  in  the  decisions  as  to  insanity  while  it 
is  possible  to  point  to  the  long  series  of  recent  cases 
which  are  inexplicable  to  the  ordinary  man  and  woman. 
It  may  be  that  to  experts  the  apparent  inconsistency 
does  not  really  exist,  but  when  the  object  is  so  im- 
portant as  that  of  retaining  respect  for  the  law  which 
assigns  life  or  death,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  experts 
should  be  satisfied.  The  people  who  are  not  judges, 
but  may  be  victims,  are  entitled  to  have  the  veil  of 
secrecy  drawn  aside,  and  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  by  which  sanity  or  insanity  is  held  to  be 
established. 


SUBURBAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

ONE  of  the  least  happy  results  of  the  blessings  of 
universal  education,  such  as  School  Boards  and 
snippet  literature  have  bestowed  on  these  islands,  is  the 
predominance  of  a  new  middle-class  philosophy  which 
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makes  up  by  the  latitude  of  its  ambitions  for  the  poverty 
of  its  knowledge  and  imagination.  That  Liberal  saint 
of  the  fifties,  the  self-educated  mechanic,  who  tried  to 
feed  but  merely  upset  his  mind  with  courses  of  Dickens 
and  John  Stuart  Mill,  was  not  altogether  a  pleasing 
development.  His  superiority  was  irritating  ;  his  un- 
dreamt of  ignorance  depressing  ;  but  he  was  in  earnest, 
and  so  was  not  contemptible,  as  is  his  middle-class 
successor  of  to-day.  The  philosophy  of  the  villa,  the 
culture  which  is  sciolism  tricked  out  in  platitudinous 
polysyllables,  has  found  its  way  into  so  many  pulpits, 
so  many  magazines,  so  many  places  which  profess  to 
combine  pleasure  with  improvement,  that  it  is  im- 
possible any  longer  to  treat  it  with  the  silence  of 
contempt.  We  have  never  found  it  better  epitomised 
than  in  the  selection  from  Miss  Edna  Lyall  which  has 
suggested  this  article.  We  shall  throughout  speak 
of  "Edna  Lyall;"  for  we  have  to  do  with  the  writer 
only,  not  with  the  lady,  the  private  gentlewoman,  who — 
for  our  purposes — does  not  exist.  We  do  not  wish  to 
give  pain,  but  "  Edna  Lyall  "  has  taken  her  stand  as 
an  idol  of  the  market-place  and  as  such  we  take  her. 

That  the  "  Edna  Lyall"  Birthday  Book  would  come 
was  certain  ;  for  the  birthday  book  is  the  last  refuge  of 
the  weak  mind  ;  and  for  once  we  cannot  say  it  is  out  of 
place.  Miss  Lyall  may  claim  to  be  the  founder  of  a 
school  of  writers  which,  she  may  plead  in  her  apology, 
has  produced  yet  more  degenerate  exponents.  She 
was  one  of  the  first  to  lay  herself  out  to  inculcate 
the  obvious  and  labour  the  futile  under  the  pretence  of 
telling  a  story,  in  a  way  similar  to  but  more  plausible 
than  that  favoured  by  writers  of  a  certain  kind  of  tract, 
who  make  a  poor  anecdote  the  vehicle  for  false  dogma. 
What  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of  reading  if  it  had 
been  presented  as  a  mere  treatise  to  differentiate  the 
Broad  Church  from  Atheism,  suddenly  captivated  the 
suburbs,  enthralled  the  young  ladies'  academies,  and 
took  immature  earnestness  by  storm.  There  were 
plots  surprisingly  bold  in  the  range  of  their  weakness 
and  philosophies  almost  heroic  in  their  twaddle.  To- 
gether they  obtained  their  vogue  ;  divided  their  only 
value  could  have  been  as  waste  paper. 

There  is  a  strong  vein  of  religion  throughout  all  this 
philosopher's  writings,  but  it  is  by  no  means  of  a  kind 
which  a  religious  mind  may  desire  to  see  propagated. 
The  main  idea  running  through  her  teaching  is  a  crude 
anthropomorphism.     Her  conception  of  the  Deity  is 
evidently  of  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard  seated  upon 
a  throne  and  directing  all  the  details  of  the  lives  and 
mental   hallucinations   of  certain   favoured   sects  in 
England.    "  We  shall  surely  trust  Him  to  choose  our 
joys  and  sorrows.  .  .  .  He  is  slowly  and  gradually 
educating  the  world,  making  it   work  out  its  own 
lessons,  as  the  best  teachers  do  with  their  pupils.  .  .  . 
Even  the  smaller  details  of  life  are  God's  ordering.  .  .  . 
I  learnt  that  the  Father  knew  best,  and  that  if  we  would 
work  with  Him,  we  must  wait  with  Him  too."  No 
doubt  much  of  the    sentiment   either   expressed  or 
intended  here  is  of  the  ordinary,  colourless,  common- 
place pattern,  which  serves  as  padding  for  thousands  of 
sermons  every  Sunday  all  over  the  country,  and  we 
have  nothing  to  say  against  it  so  far  as  it  goes,  any 
more  than  we  have  anything  to  say  against  any  advocacy 
of  Faith  so  long  as  it  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
charity.    But  as  an  indication  of  a  main  doctrine  en- 
forced in  season  and  out  of  season  it  is  decidedly  to  be 
deprecated,  particularly  when  it  seems  to  lead  to  a  kind 
of  veiled  Unitarian  theology.   Take  the  following  typical 
example  :  "The  explanation  of  that  ideal  of  goodness, 
which  more  or  less  clearly  exists  in  all  our  minds, 
seems  to  me  to  rest  only  in  the  conviction  that  all  are 
children  of  one  perfect  Father  ;  and  I  can  give  you  our 
definition  of  goodness  without  any  hesitation,  it  is  sum- 
med up  in  one  word — Christlikeness."     This  recalls 
more  or  less  vaguely  the  unitarian  formula,  and  we 
find  it  sandwiched  between  a  kind  of  puritanism  and 
a  dangerous  indifferentism.  Pleasure  is  constantly  being 
deprecated,  not  perhaps  in  so  many  words,  but  rather 
by  timid  innuendoes.    Thus  we  find  a  sneer  at  "  the 
depths  to  which  men  could  sink  who  sought,  at  all 
costs,  their  own  pleasures,"  which  is  an  irreproachable 
platitude  as  it  stands,  but  is  really  intended  to  express  a 
general  mistrust  of  all  pleasure,  though  it  would  have 
been  so  easy  to  argue  that  pleasure  was  intended,  quite 


as  much  as  pain,  to  form  part  of  the  divine  curriculum. 
More  pestilent  still,  because  more  specious,  is  the  strong 
indifferentism,  which  historic  Christianity  has  always 
deprecated.  "  I  should  call  all  true  lovers  of  humanity 
Christians,  whether  they  are  consciously  followers  of 
Christ  or  not."  This  sentiment  has  a  very  plausible 
sound  of  liberal  toleration,  but  if  patiently  dissected  it 
amounts  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  and  everything  in  the  way  of  a  creed.  In 
a  similar  strain  there  continually  crops  up  an  incitement 
to  everyone  to  play  the  amateur  missionary.  We  are 
bidden  to  distribute  our  love,  help  and  sympathy  pro- 
miscuously wherever  we  are,  "  to  go  through  life  on  the 
look-out  for  the  lonely,"  in  a  word  to  turn  ourselves  in- 
to meddlesome  busybodies.  This  is  no  doubt  a  natural 
corollary  to  the  dogma  that  dogmas  are  of  no  importance, 
but  if  it  were  followed  out  on  a  large  scale  it  would  lead 
to  every  sort  of  indiscretion  and  mischief. 

Miss  Lyall  must  not,  however,  be  taken  too  seriously, 
and  her  religious  prosing  is  not  a  fair  sample  of  the 
humour  of  her  philosophy.  This  consists  almost  ex- 
clusively in  phrases  which  are  either  utterly  meaning- 
less or  astoundingly  commonplace.  Very  often  they 
amount  to  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  some 
familiar  proverb  or  quotation.  Let  us  glance  through 
some  of  her  finest  efforts  and  trace  them  to  their 
lowly  origin.  "January  9th  ....  Beautiful  lives 
are  the  best  arguments,  the  only  ones  which  will 
ever  influence  me."    Example  is  better  than  precept. 

"  January  26th  Great  differences  often  prove 

a  curious  source  of  attraction."  Extremes  meet. 
"January  15th  So  to  all  eternity,  in  ever- 
widening  circles  of  influence,  the  fearless  right-doing 
of  each  individual  soul,  the  fearless  right-doing  of 
each  nation  shall  make  possible  the  triumph  of  that 
mighty  deliverer,  the  spirit  of  truth."  Magna  est 
Veritas,  etc.  "  January  22nd.  .  .  .  But  I  see  now  that  it 
is  quite  possible  to  theorise  about  the  better  arrangement 
of  the  world,  and  all  the  time  to  be  neglecting  perhaps 
your  own  relations  ;  to  wish  to  reclaim  all  the  waste  lands 
and  to  misuse  your  own  tiny  strip  of  garden."  Charity 
begins  at  home.  And  sometimes  there  is  scarcely  even 
an  attempt  at  paraphrase,  as,  for  instance,  "  February 
27th.  .  .  .  To  those  of  whom  much  is  required,  much 
is  also  given."  This  is  merely  a  recourse  to  that  pain- 
fully futile  trick  of  many  modern  playwrights,  who  are 
content  to  invert  a  proverb  and  imagine  they  have  con- 
cocted an  epigram. 

Miss  Lyall's  philosophic  pronouncements  must  indeed 
be  very  easy  to  manufacture.  Almost  are  we  persuaded 
to  try  our  prentice  hands.  "  Before  you  take  the  final 
plunge,  be  sure  that  you  peer  out  into  the  darkness." 
"  Bring  up  your  parents  in  the  way  they  should  go 
and  they  will  maintain  you  even  in  their  old  age." 
"An  expensive  wife  is  expensive  to  her  husband.' 
"Those  who  are  alone  in  the  world  must  learn  to  fend 
for  themselves."  We  defy  our  readers  to  distinguish 
with  certainty  between  the  above  genuine  and  imitation 
gems,  even  though  we  give  them  the  clue  that  Miss 
Lyall  is  often  more  ridiculous  than  any  parody  coulc 
make  her.  "  If  one  man  had  attained  to  all  this,  wh> 
not  any  man?"  If  this  mean  anything,  it  means  that 
she  believes  that  any  man  can  do  anything,  that  £ 
paralytic  can  fight,  that  Mr.  Booth  can  be  Prime 
Minister,  that  Jane  Cakebread  was  naturally  fitted  tcj 
occupy  the  throne  of  England. 

Miss  Lyall  is,  however,  aware  of  her  shortcomings! 
and  it  would  therefore  be  unfair  to  judge  her  too  seri| 
ously.    One  of  her  axioms  is  that  "when  one  feel 
strongly,  words  do  not  come  easily,"  from  which  w 
conclude  that  she  is  generally  in  a  condition  of  exub 
rant  emotion.    Still  we  may  be  permitted  to  express 
wish  that  she  might  be  content  to  refrain  from  broac 
ing  topics  which  she  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  capab 
of  understanding.    She  really  taxes  our  good  natu 
too  far  when  she  sets  up  as  an  authority  on  somethin 
so  utterly  out  of  her  reach  as  humour.    "  It  is  not  t 
prosperous  and  happy  people,"  she  says,  "  who,  as 
rule,  are  blessed  with  this  divine  gift  of  a  sense  of  th: 
humorous,  but  the  people  whose  lives  are  crowded  wit1 
care  and  anxiety,  or  those  who  have  to  go  about  th 
world  with  an  aching  heart,  or  to  bear  the  consequence 
of  another's  sin."    If  Miss  Lyall  were  capable  of  bein 
taken  literally,  we  should  assume  it  to  be  her  deliberat 
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pinion  that  an  aching  heart  was  the  best  vehicle  for  wit, 
nd  that  the  world  contains  nothing  so  screamingly 
ircical  as  the  consequences  of  other  people's  sin.  It 
;  true,  of  course,  that  a  hunchback  often  possesses  a 
ynical  sense  of  humour,  and  that,  on  the  stage,  the 
roubles  of  people  whose  wives  run  away  and  whose 
ouses  are  infested  by  bailiffs  or  vermin,  generally 
rouse  mirth,  but  we  are  surprised  to  gather  that  Miss 
,yall,  who  proclaims  her  supreme  happiness  as  consist- 
lg  in  making  other  people  happy,  should  confess  so 
xtreme  a  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  misfortunes, 
"he  fact  is  she  very  often  writes  without  reflection 
nd  does  not  entirely  understand  what  she  is  saying, 
"he  result  is  that  she  contradicts  herself  even 
/hen  she  is  striving  most  earnestly  after  a  platitude. 
)ne  month  she  tells  us  that  we  must  buy  our  experience 
nd  the  next  that  our  happiness  will  be  perfect  if  we  are 
areful  noti  to  look  ahead.  Some  very  exemplary 
eople  find  a  wild  delight  in  posing  as  awful  examples 
f  recklessness  and  turpitude ;  the  one  absorbing 
esire  of  this  supremely  commonplace  writer  is  to 
ive  us  the  idea  that  she  is  advanced  and  emancipated. 
?ut  what  most  expands  our  impatience  is  the 
tmosphere  of  materialism  which  she  contrives  to 
pread  abroad.  "  Once  humour  your  emotional  side 
nd  you  are  lost,"  she  exclaims,  and  here  we  detect 
11  her  law  and  her  prophets,  all  the  sordid  narrow- 
less  of  her  good  intention.  It  is  the  curse  of  this  age 
hat  it  is  so  unemotional — that  everything  which  tends 
0  impart  colour,  rhythm,  or  variety  to  life  is  sternly 
epressed,  and  those  who  court  popularity  by  pandering 
o  such  a  dangerous  and  degrading  tendency  deserve 
he  fullest  chastisement  at  the  hands  of  all  who  have 
ny  concern  for  Edna  Lyall's  own  pet  concern, 
lumanity. 


THE  SCIENCE   OF  CHANCE. 

n*EW  of  the  mysteries,  or  apparent  mysteries  of  life, 
*•  are  so  widely  discussed  as  luck,  or  as  it  is  more 
ommonly  called  chance.  Every  year,  during  the 
gambling  season  at  Monte  Carlo,  it  elicits  a  fresh  crop 
if  articles,  and  sometimes  of  treatises,  in  which  various 
heories  are  applied  to  the  most  familiar  form  in 
vhich  chance  brings  itself  home  to  those  who  deliber- 
itely  court  it  :  nor  do  serious  scientific  men  disdain  to 
:xpound  their  philosophy  by  means  of  the  examples 
ifforded  them  by  roulette  and  the  records  of  the 
oulette-player.  Now  all  scientific  authorities  seem 
inited  as  to  two  conclusions,  or  perhaps  they  will  tell 
is  that  we  ought  to  call  them  axioms.  One  is  that  in  a 
^ame  of  pure  chance,  such  as  roulette,  in  which  the 
>all  must  fall  either  into  red  or  white,  the  number  of 
imes  which  white  and  red  turn  up  will,  allowance  being 
nade  for  zero,  after  a  year's  play,  be  equal.  And  yet  at 
he  same  time  these  authorities  tell  us  that  on  each  fresh 
iccasion  of  the  croupier's  turning  the  cylinder,  the  red 
3  as  likely  to  turn  up  as  the  black,  no  matter  what  may 
I  ave  taken  place  before,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a 
un  of  twenty-six  on  red,  there  would  be  no  greater 
1  kelihood  of  black's  turning  up  next  time,  than  there 
,/ould  be  had  black  and  red  been  alternating  in  the 
sual  proportions. 

The  same  paradox  is  offered  to  us,  under  a  wider 
^spect,  by  the  doctrine  of  averages,  as  applied  to  the 
.  rdinary  affairs  of  life.    Thus,  as  Buckle  has  insisted 
;  1  his  celebrated  but   incomplete  work,  the  annual 
*  umber  of  suicides  amongst  given  populations  is  equal, 
b  also  is  the  annual  number  of  fires,  and  the  annual 
l  umber  of  letters  posted  without  an  address.    And  the 
I  samples  given  by  Buckle  might  be  extended  almost 
Indefinitely.    Thus  the  number  of  passengers  between 
1  uch  and  such  stations  is  not  only  equal  every  year, 
!  u t  every  month,  or  recurring  season.    Indeed  were 
us   not  so   it   would,   In   many   cases,   be  hardly 
,  ossible  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  If 
be  number  of  persons  who  travel  from  York  to  London 
m  such  and  such  trains  did  not  tend  to  a  daily  equality, 
ie  railway  companies  could  not  provide  the  required 
umber  of  carriages.    If  it  were  not  for  a  similar  fact, 
;  ^ers,  keepers  of  restaurants,  and  dealers  in  perish- 
Jble  goods,  would  be  totally  unable   to  keep  their 
j  remises  open,  without  ruining  themselves  by  provid- 
\}g  more  goods  than  they  could  sell,  or  alienating  half 


their  customers  by  frequently  having  nothing  to  sell 
them.  And  yet  if  a  restaurant-keeper  has  week  by 
week,  each  June,  an  average  of  a  hundred  diners  each 
evening  between  seven  and  nine,  and  if  one  week  it 
happens  that  on  the  seventh  evening  the  number  of 
dinners  ordered  is  by  half-past  eight  only  fifty,  it  can 
hardly  be  argued  that  fifty  possible  customers  will  be 
rendered,  by  this  fact,  more  inclined  than  they  would  have 
otherwise  been,  to  dine  at  this  place  of  entertainment,  and 
to  dine  there  later  than  usual,  in  order  that  the  validity 
of  the  law  of  averages  may  be  vindicated.  Buckle, 
himself,  would  hardly  have  maintained  this  ;  and  yet 
Buckle  has  ventured  on  the  startling  and  mysterious 
assertion  that,  according  to  some  law  of  nature, 
verified  by  universal  experience,  a  given  number  of 
people,  out  of  a  given  population,  "  must "  every  year 
put  an  end  to  their  own  existence.  That  is  to  say  if 
the  average  number  of  suicides,  on  the  last  day  of 
any  year,  is  twenty  short  of  the  average,  twenty 
unfortunate  people  will  by  some  inscrutable  destiny  be 
compelled  to  kill  themselves  during  the  last  day  of 
December.  Similar  reasoning,  if  applied  to  the  game 
of  roulette,  results  in  the  conclusion  that  if  one  colour 
has  turned  up  twenty-six  times  (and  the  annals  of 
roulette,  we  believe,  record  no  longer  run)  the  re- 
emergence  of  the  other  colour  cannot  be  far  off. 
Scientific  experts  deny  this  conclusion.  Practical 
gamblers  will  obstinately  continue  to  assert  it  ;  and 
it  will  be  hard  to  show  that  Buckle  is  not  on  the  side 
of  the  gamblers  ;  whilst,  having  regard  to  events  out- 
side the  gambling-table,  common  sense  will  not  be  on 
the  side  of  Buckle. 

Between  Buckle  and  the  ordinary  gambler,  however, 
there  is  this  very  great  difference — that  whilst  the 
gambler  accepts  the  necessitarian  doctrine  of  chances 
and  averages  as  a  sort  of  holy  mystery  (for  the  gambler's 
unreasoning  faith  would  make  the  fortunes  of  a  religious 
sect)  Buckle  attempted  to  co-ordinate  it  with  a  number 
of  other  facts,  and  to  make  it  the  foundation  of  a  science 
of  human  history.  Buckle's  object  was  to  show  that 
the  whole  history  and  progress  of  mankind  was  due  to 
general  causes  external  to  the  individual  will  ;  and  that 
what  is  commonly  conceived  of  as  the  will  of  the  in- 
dividual is  nothing — the  will  or  the  character  of  each 
man  and  woman  being  merely  the  transmitter  of  forces 
outside  itself.  He  thus  declares  that  the  frequency  of 
earthquakes  in  any  country  produces  amongst  the  in- 
habitants a  superstitious  habit  of  mind,  and  that  what 
might  appear  to  be  habits  of  voluntary  belief  with 
regard  to  the  constant  interference  of  a  Deity  with 
human  affairs  are  merely  the  reflex  of  certain  great 
forces  of  nature,  which  incalculably  disturb  and  falsify 
the  calculationsand  expectations  of  men.  And  in  Buckle's 
argument  thus  far  there  is  a  foundation  of  undoubted 
truth,  whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  some  of  his 
particular  applications  of  it.  But  his  reasoning  is  more 
questionable  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  recurrence 
of  particular  actions,  and  the  annual  regularity  in  the 
number  of  even  those  which  might  seem  most  capricious 
— suicides  being  taken  by  him  as  the  most  striking  and 
instructive  example.  He  seems  here  to  feel  that  he  is 
passing  not  from  certainties  to  uncertainties,  but  from 
certainties  that  are  explicable  into  certainties  that  are 
inexplicable.  Thus  the  operation  of  earthquakes  in 
making  a  population  superstitious  can  be  easily  ex- 
plained by  ordinary  common-sense  and  experience,  just 
as  a  child's  timidity  might  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  maltreated  by  its  parents  :  but  the  fact  that  out 
of  a  given  population  so  many  hundred  individuals  are 
selected  by  external  forces  for  self-destruction,  or  are 
compelled  to  put  so  many  unaddressed  letters  into 
the  letter-boxes,  seems  to  Buckle  a  solemn  mystery, 
which  experience  compels  us  to  accept  but  of  which 
science,  whilst  recording  and  building  on  it,  can  give  no 
further  explanation. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  no  complete 
explanation  of  anything  is  possible  to  human  know- 
ledge and  reason  :  but  we  desire  to  show  that  the 
explanation  in  this  particular  case  can  be  pushed 
considerably  further  than  Buckle  appeared  to  think. 
Turning  from  suicides  and  the  posting  of  unaddressed 
letters,  let  us  take  the  sale  of  hats  of  different  shapes 
and  sizes.  The  annual  sale  of  each  class  of  hat  will 
yield  us  just  the  same  sort  of  average  that  will  be 
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yielded  by  the  recurrence  of  suicides  :  and  Buckle 
might  have  said,  had  he  liked,  that  hats  of  a  certain 
size  "must"  be  purchased  each  year  by  a  certain 
number  of  people.  Only  here,  instead  of  a  mystery,  we 
have  something  like  a  truism.  So  many  people  must 
purchase  hats  of  a  certain  size,  because,  in  any  given 
population,  a  similar  number  of  people  are  always  pro- 
prietors of  heads  of  a  certain  size.  Thus  the  explan- 
ation of  the  recurring  uniformity  in  events  is  merely 
the  result  of  recurring  uniformities  in  human  character  ; 
and  there  is  nothing  more  mysterious  in  the  fact  that 
ten  people  out  of  a  milljon  should  annually  commit 
.suicide,  than  that  five  hundred  thousand  people  out  of  a 
million  should  be  five  feet  five  inches  high,  and  should 
buy  a  recurring  number  of  trousers  of  the  same  length 
in  the  leg.  The  immediate  cause  of  suicide  is  generally 
some  weakness  of  character ;  and  the  recurring  per- 
centage of  men  whose  characters  are  exceptionally 
weak  is  just  as  explicable,  and  is  just  as  absolutely 
inexplicable,  as  the  recurring  percentage  of  men  of 
medium  height.  In  other  words  the  whole  mystery, 
and  the  whole  explanation  of  averages,  and,  together 
with  that  of  averages,  the  whole  mystery  of  chance,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  familiar  uniformities  and  the  familiar 
varieties  of  humanity,  as  influencing  or  being  influenced 
by  the  familiar  uniformities  of  nature. 

In  nature,  of  course,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
chance.  If  there  were,  physical  science  would  be 
altogether  impossible.  Chance  comes  into  being  only 
when  nature  and  the  action  of  a  man  combine  to 
produce  some  results  which  the  man  does  not  intend  or 
is  not  able  to  control.  If  a  man  works  the  handle  of  a 
pump,  and  brings  water  out  of  the  spout,  the  result  is 
not  an  affair  of  chance.  If  the  ball,  when  he  spins  a 
roulette,  falls  into  one  of  the  red  divisions,  the  result  is 
chance.  The  reason  why  one  result  is,  and  the  other  is 
not,  chance  is  not  that  there  is  really  any  greater  or 
more  necessary  uniformity  in  the  action  of  the  pump 
when  the  man's  hand  moves  the  handle,  than  there  is  in 
the  behaviour  of  the  ball  and  the  roulette  when  the  two 
have  been  set  moving  by  the  same  human  agency.  The 
reason  why  the  first  result  is  not  chance  is  that  the 
man's  knowledge  of  what  he  is  doing,  in  that  case, 
bears  a  definite  relation  to  the  result ;  and  the  reason 
why  the  result  in  the  second  case  is  chance,  is  that  the 
man's  knowledge  bears  no  relation  to  it.  Chance  is 
merely  a  name  for  human  ignorance ;  and  apart  from 
human  ignorance  it  would  not  only  not  exist,  it  would 
not  be  even  thinkable.  Its  home  is  entirely  in  the  gap 
which  our  limited  faculties  constantly  leave  between 
what  we  do  and  our  knowledge  of  what  we  are  doing. 
The  reason  why,  at  such  a  game  of  pure  chance  as 
roulette,  each  of  the  two  colours  tends  to  turn  up  with 
equal  frequency,  is  that  which  of  the  two  turns  up 
depends,  upon  each  occasion,  on  which  of  two  very 
slightly  different  sets  of  movements  the  hands  of  the 
croupier  make  as  he  touches  the  ball  and  cylinder  ; 
and  the  number  of  times  which  he  makes  one  of  them, 
and  the  number  of  times  which  he  makes  the  other, 
tend  to  equalise  themselves  in  very  much  the  same  way, 
that  the  amount  of  male  children  which  result  from  the 
marriages  of  a  year  tends  to  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
female  children.  Why  the  balance  of  the  sexes  tends 
to  be  approximately  equal,  no  one  knows.  This 
approximate  equality  is,  however,  a  persistent  fact, 
though  not  even  Mrs.  Gamp  herself,  in  any  individual 
case,  could  predict  whether  the  expected  treasure  would 
prove  to  be  a  girl  or  boy.  Chance  is  merely  a  name 
tor  the  inability  of  human  beings  to  apply  a  general 
law  to  the  individual  cases  which  illustrate  it. 


BIBI    LA  PUREE. 

the  terrace  of  the  Boulevard  St.-Michel,  towards 
nine  at  night,  coffee  and  cognac  are  sipped  ; 
pipes  steam  ;  cigars  glow.  Waiters,  plying,  say 
"Tout  de  suite,  M.  Pierre,"  "Me  voila,  M.  Paul." 
Friends  meet,  groups  form — daughters  of  Murger, 
bright  little  ladies,  merry  not  vulgar,  chatter  with  all. 
The  nut-man  passes,  the  olive  merchant,  the  flower 
woman,  a  negro  with  nougat.  Pausing,  the  first  two 
lay  a  sample  nut,  a  sample  olive,  on  every  table  ;  then, 
in  some  sheltered  corner  keep  watch  :  and  promptly 


issue  forth  to  measure  out  two  sous'  worth  at  those 
tables  where  the  samples  have  disappeared.  "Tiens,"" 
observes  Mdlle.  Mimi,  "  du  nougat."  "Tiens,"  echoes 
Mdlle.  Musette,  "  des  roses."  "  Mais  e'est  la  ruine," 
declares  Pierre — "  La  misere,"  pronounces  Paul,  both 
singling  out  sous.  Couples  go  by,  quartettes  linked 
arm-in-arm,  some  bound  for  Bullier's,  others  for  the 
Noctambules  or  the  Taverne  Lorraine.  Appointments 
are  made — "a  minuit,  a.  deux  heures,  hein  ?  "  Then 
everyone  winks,  everyone  laughs,  as  a  long,  lean, 
rustily  dressed  person  comes  in  view  ;  grisly  hair  falls 
on  his  shoulders,  three  cabbage  roses  hang  from  his 
coat.  He  leans  slightly  on  an  umbrella,  silver-mounted, 
neat.  His  eyes  are  humorous  and  green  ;  his  cheeks 
shaven  and  sunken.  He  looks  seventy.  Reflectively 
he  puffs  at  an  inch  of  cigarette.  Waiters  point  at  him  ; 
students  salute  him.  Now  he  bows,  now  he  smiles — 
Bibi  of  the  Rive  Gauche,  Bibi  the  Bohemian,  Bibi  la 
Puree. 

On  wanders  Bibi,  down  the  Boul'  Mich',  towards 
that   dim     and     classic    retreat,    governed    by  M. 
Theo — the  Cafe  Procope.     Memories  of  great  men 
haunt  the  place.     Relics  remain  :  "  la  table  de  M.  del 
Voltaire,"   scarred  and  chipped.     Tourists  come  to  j 
inspect  it  ;  and  although  M.  Theo  cannot  point  out  the  j 
precise  crack  on  which  the  philosopher's  coffee  stood,  * 
nor  the  corners  at  which  Marat,  Danton,  and  Robespierre  I 
sat,  nor  Gambetta's  favourite  seatt  wenty-seven  years  ago,  h 
he  has  a  wondrous  knowledge  of  the  times  that  makes  \ 
him  the  personal  intimate  of  these  five  great  ghosts  of  I 
the  Procope.     M.  Theo,  too,  is  a  Bohemian.  He, 
too,  winks  as  Bibi  appears.     Should  any  innocent 
worldling  inquire  Who  is  Bibi  ?  M.  Thdo  will  reply, 
"  Un  drole,"  an  original,  with  an  amazing  past.  .  .  .1. 
Secretary,  valet,  anything   and   everything,  to  Paulo1' 
Verlaine  was  Bibi,  six  years  ago.    They  met  in  the! 
Procope,  where  Verlaine  used  to  take  his  absinthe.ij 
Soon,  a  close  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two 
Bibi  amused  and  interested  the  poet.     When  VerlaineBl 
was  stupefied  with  absinthe,  it.  was  Bibi  who  led  himl!: 
home.      When   Verlaine    had    no    money    to  buyn 
absinthe,    it   was   Bibi   who   sold   the   poet's   auto  I 
graphs  on  the  Boul'   Mich'  and   his    books    on  th# 
quays.      Sometimes    Verlaine     lost    his     temper — ■ 
but    Bibi    never    complained.      He    was    proud  oisj; 
his  position  ;  admired  and  adored  the  poet,  whom  hap/ 
called  "  le  Maitre,"  and  who  called  him  "la  Puree.'B 
Two  years  passed  ;  Verlaine  fell  ill.     In  spite  of  Bibi'.'K1? 
tender  care  he  grew  worse,  and  was  removed  to  trur  ' 
hospital,  where  he  died — leaving  Bibi  a  legacy  of  threeH 
shirts.     Then,  for  the  first  time,  sorrow  came  uporM 
Bibi.    He  was  a  mere  youth  of  sixty,  but  felt  a  hundred  Is 
he  declared  ;  and  forsaking  old  haunts,  wandered  sadbj 
about  the  quays  at  night,  and  in  silent  streets,  and  in 
the  shade  of  the  Luxembourg.     Soon,  however,  h% 
returned   to  the   Procope,    with  a  parcel  under  hi.' 
arm.    M.  Th£o  received  him  tenderly  ;  together,  the« 
recalled  old  times — when  Verlaine  was  there,  sippimj 
absinthe,    talking     brilliantly,     surrounded    by  theB 
Jeunesse  ;  together,  they  brought  forth  Verlaine  relicslt 
letters,  books,  and  the  three  shirts  (from  the  parcel*, 
which  Bibi  had  inherited  ;   together,  they  talked  fol- 
hours  and  hours,  sighing  and  sipping  :  until  Bibi  mad  ff, 
his  famous  declaration  that  he  would  never  lend  thos  B 
shirts  and  never  put  on  any  others.    Months  went  by  | 
Bibi  lost  his  melancholy,   was  seen  rejoicing  at  th|fi 
Procope  again.     No  one  knew  how  he  lived,  no» 
where  ;  but  he  got  constant  bocks  and  supper  someH 
times  :  he  was  amusing,  always  obliging.    He  woulS 
run  long  errands  ;  he  would  gain  grace  from  Paul'B 
long-suffering  landlord.    He  would  sell  books  on  th 
quays  ;  he  knew  better  than  any  student  how  to  de£i> 
with  the  officials  at  the  Mont-de-Piete.    But  all  at  onc» 
a  strange  passion  took  possession  of  him.    He  had  nq£ 
known  it  in  his  youth — it  seized  him  suddenly,  anj^ 
amounted,  in  short,  to  this  terrible  vice  :  an  irresistibl|I 
craving  for   other   people's  umbrellas.     His  honoui 
tottered  before  them.    Old  or  new,  shabby  or  smart|jt 
they  stirred  in  him  dishonest  emotion.    He  would  usjjf 
stratagem,  craft :  visit  corners  casually,  linger  by  haiBr 
stands  lazily,  disappear  suddenly,  until  someone  wouliB 
say,   "Tiens,  011  est  Bibi?     Et  ciens,  oil  est  mol 
parapluie  ? "     Next  morning   Bibi  would   enter  tbjft 
Procope   as  though  nothing  had   happened,  and 
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accused,  reply,  "What?  /  steal  umbrellas?  I? 
Bibi  la  Puree  ?  L'ami  du  Maitre  ?  Jamais  !  Jamais  !  " 
Vet  friends  grew  cold  to  Bibi  :  instead  of  the  old  wink 
of  greeting  when  they  saw  him,  began  to  grasp  their 
umbrellas.  They  gave  him  fewer  bocks  now,  fewer 
suppers  ;  until  the  anniversary  of  Verlaine's  death 
approached  and  a  pilgrimage  to  his  tomb  was  planned. 
At  that  moment  all  hearts  went  out  to  Bibi,  and  all 
subscribed  for  a  new  suit  (worthy  to  go  over  Verlaine's 
shirts),  and  presented  it  to  Bibi  at  the  Procope, 
after  much  sympathetic  sipping  and  many  a  sentimental 
speech.  At  the  grave  Bibi  wept  bitterly,  and  the 
mourners,  pitying  him,  resolved  to  feast  him  when  the 
ceremony  was  done.  But  alas  !  Bibi's  soul  had  been 
stirred  by  a  stack  of  umbrellas  leaning  against  a  tree. 
It  was  too  much  for  him  :  drying  his  tears,  he  slipped 
away,  and  with  him  disappeared  no  less  than  fifteen 

umbrellas  

To-day,  the  Latin  Quarter  still  laughs  at  the  episode. 
It  loves  a  "farce  ;  "  and  enjoying  the  impudence  of  the 
thing,  patronises  Bibi  now  that  he  has  taken  to  lending 
umbrellas.  He  has  made  it  his  profession  ;  lets  them 
out  at  fifty  centimes  apiece.  Papers  have  interviewed 
Bibi — "  Bibi  on  Umbrellas  "  made  a  stir  in  the  "  Patrie." 
Chansonniers  sing  of  Bibi — "  Les  Parapluies  de  Bibi," 
at  the  Noctambules,  had  a  huge  success.  And  cafes 
put  up  the  notice — "  Here,  umbrellas  are  taken  charge 
of  by  Bibi  la  Pur^e  ..."  Day  and  night,  he  haunts 
the  Boul'  Mich',  making  himself  useful.  Peculiar 
trifles  fill  his  pockets  :  smelling  salts,  sticking  plaster, 
needles  and  thread.  He  is  always  to  the  fore  in  a  fight, 
always  useful  in  an  emergency.  Wits  call  him  "  le 
docteur  Bibi."  Sometimes  they  try  to  make  him  tipsy, 
but  Bibi,  suspecting  the  generous  invitation  to  "order 
what  you  like,"  secretly  swallows  a  mysterious  prepara- 
tion and  is  strictly  sober  when  his  hosts  are  led  home. 
Often  he  is  seen  entertaining  queer  old  ladies  in  wine 
shops— friends  of  sixty  years  ago,  dancers  at  the 
opera  once,  matchsellers  now.  Together  they  chant 
Beranger  ditties,  talk  of  the  Tuileries,  narrate 
Boulanger  anecdotes,  shed  tears,  and  take  snuff.  No 
feast  is  complete  without  Bibi,  no  carnival  cortege.  At 
mi-careme  he  goes  through  the  streets  on  a  throne, 
as  Bibi  simply,  with  umbrellas  about  him  ;  or  as  Vol- 
taire (whom  he  resembles),  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  smiling 
the  "  sourire  malin  et  tendre  ;  "  or  as  the  King  of  the 
Quarter,  with  chamberlains  and  a  brilliant  crown.  On 
all  points  of  etiquette — Latin  Quarter  etiquette — Bibi  is 
consulted;  he  has  a  hand,  too,  in  every  practical  joke. 
He  it  was  who  helped  Karl,  the  student,  to  trick  M. 
Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire  ;  the  notion  of  employing  a 
"Veiled  Lady  "  was  his.  When  the  conspiracy  was  at 
length  disclosed,  and  all  Paris  a-laughing,  Bibi  and  Karl 
paid  a  triumphant  visit  to  Bullier's.  Bibi  entered  with 
the  "  Veiled  Lady  "  on  his  arm  ;  Karl  with  twenty  or 
thirty  friends.  A  procession  was  formed,  and  as  the 
band  played  the  Marche  Lorraine,  Bibi  and  the 
"  Veiled  Lady  "  led  the  way  slowly  down  the  ball-room. 
Shouts  went  up,  cheers — Bibi  bowed  ;  Karl,  striking  an 
attitude,  clasped  him  warmly  by  the  hand.  "  Vive 
Karl!"  cried  the  "  Veiled  One,"  "  Vive  Bibi !  "  Students 
came  up  to  pay  them  homage  ;  Murger's  daughters 
presented  them  with  roses.  Karl  and  Bibi  had  to  tell 
their  story  again  and  again.  How  Bullier's  screamed 
as  Karl  solemnly  repeated  the  words  that  first  impressed 
M.  de  Beaurepaire:  "Je  suis  l'homme  que  vous 
attendez !  "  How  Bullier's  shook  when  Bibi  drew  a 
vivid  picture  of  Karl  and  himself  sipping  bock  in  a  cafe, 
while  the  "Veiled  Lady,"  closeted  with  M.  de 
Beaurepaire,  was  exciting  that  gentleman  with 
stirring  reports  of  what  Karl  was  doing— in  Bale, 
far  away!  And  how  Bullier's  cheered  when  the 
band  struck  up  again  and  the  procession,  still 
headed  by  Bibi  and  the  "Veiled  Lady,"  marched 
off  to  the  Taverne  Lorraine  for  a  supper  of  bock  and 
sandwiches.  Toasts  were  drunk  ;  then,  a  guest  caused 
some  sensation  by  telling  the  company  that  he  had  a 
painful  duty  to  perform.  Rising,  he  said,  "  Bibi,  your 
shirt  is  blue,  and  Verlaine's  shirts  were  white.  What, 
O  Bibi,  of  the  solemn  vow  taken  in  the  Procope  ? 
& r>^'„°  Bibi'  do  y°u  exPect  to  go  ?"  "La  parole  est 
D-iTlbl'"  shouted  the  guests,  and,  stammering  badly, 
Bibi  rose  and  replied;  "Judge  me  not  harshly,  O 
Jeunesse  !    I  have  been  elated  to-day,  lifted  sky-ward. 


Above  the  Latin  Quarter  the  skies  are  blue  ;  Verlaire 
loved  those  skies  ;  Verlaine  loved  blue."  Alas  !  the 
excuse  was  voted  feeble,  wretched — "O  Bibi,  Bibi!" 
sounded  round  the  tables,  deep  sighs,  groans.  I'm' 
Karl  intervened  :  Bibi,  he  said,  was  not  to  be  judged 
harshly  on  the  matter  of  a  shirt  nor  on  the  question  of 
an  umbrella.  His  services  had  blotted  out  such  foibles 
— he  has  contributed  to  the  joy  of  just  men,  to  the  idea 
of  the  "  Veiled  Lady."  He  was  forgiven.  But — cn 
the  morrow,  the  Quarter  expected  him  to  sacrifice  that 
shirt  of  blue  and  to  renew  his  vow  of  fidelity  to  Paul 
Verlaine.  Husky  with  emotion,  Bibi  pledged  himself 
to  do  as  the  Quarter  ordered  ;  and,  offering  his  arm  to 
the  "Veiled  Lady,"  once  more  led  the  procession  round 
and  round  the  cafe,  among  the  tables,  past  the  counter, 
through  the  door  on  to  the  Boul'  Mich',  now  bowing, 
now  smiling :  Bibi  of  the  Rive  Gauche,  Bibi  the 
Bohemian,  Bibi  la  Puree. 


TWO  PAINTERS. 

AMONG  plentiful  exhibitions  at  the  end  of  the  season 
two  may  be  singled  out  for  notice,  those  of  Mr. 
Buxton  Knight  and  Mr.  Theodore  Roussel.  The  work 
is  that  of  characters  sharply  contrasted  in  their  virtue 
and  defect. 

Mr.  Buxton  Knight  must  have  been  bred  up  to 
painting  as  a  simple,  natural  occupation,  involving  no 
great  trouble  to  the  brain,  a  healthy  normal  function 
such  as  eating  and  drinking.  The  rise  of  land- 
scape made  room  in  painting  for  this  form  of 
happy  exercise,  for  the  descendants  of  Constable 
practise  what  is  half  an  art  and  half  a  field  sport,  a 
motive,  like  fishing,  for  being  about  in  the  open  air. 
To  the  countrymen  of  Constable  such  a  turn  given  to 
art  robs  it  of  half  its  reproach  and  a  pleasant  and  un- 
pretending laziness  of  mind  is  compounded  for  by  an 
honourable  activity  of  hody,  and  endurance  of  a  sports- 
man's pains.  When  this  delightful  occupation  is  written 
about  certain  phrases  unflinchingly  recur.  When  Mr. 
Buxton  Knight  last  exhibited  it  fell  to  Mr.  Baldry,  a 
copious  retailer,  to  furnish  a  preface  with  those  in- 
evitable phrases.  This  time  they  are  warmed  up  by 
another  hand,  as  thus  :  "  Mr.  Knight,  in  his  nomadic 
existence,  is  a  living  protest  against  convention.  The 
ordinary  confinement  of  a  studio  would  become  im- 
possible to  a  man  so  devotedly  attached  to  his  mistress 
— Nature.  Whatever  he  does  is  on  the  spot  and 
there  only."  I  shall  never  fail  to  get  pleasure 
from  this  idyll  of  the  tameless  artist  who  does  what- 
ever he  does  with  his  mistress — Nature — on  the  spot. 
In  vain  and  foolishly  enough  on  the  last  occasion 
I  demonstrated  that  as  to  "the  spot"  there  is  no  such 
place.  To  compile  a  six-footer  in  the  face  of  Nature  is 
to  paint  from  a  constantly  changing  subject,  and  some 
cunning  compilers  like  Turner  have  worked  otherwise. 
But  it  is  very  much  a  matter  of  taste,  habit,  or  the 
power  of  abstracting  oneself  from  the  spot,  and  if  a  man 
is  more  comfortable  on  a  camp  stool  in  a  field  than 
under  a  roof,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  work 
indoors.  Only  it  is  a  dandyism  to  make  a  boast  of  one 
habit  or  another.  There  is  usually  a  best  way  of  doing 
things,  but  many  people  have  to  put  up  with  the  second 
best.  Some  men  cannot  write  at  a  table  ;  others  have 
to  stand  on  one  leg  to  make  a  speech. 

The  real  meaning  of  the  phrases  quoted  and  of  the 
practice  they  eulogise  of  course  is  that  Mr.  Knight 
gives  little  before  or  after  thought  to  the  designing  of 
his  pictures,  but  he  has  many  excellent  qualities  for  all 
that.  English  landscape  since  the  death  of  Cecil  Lawson 
has  produced  few  men  strong  both  in  style  and  matter, 
and  a  painter  like  Mr.  Knight  is  preferable  to  the 
empty  stylist  who  gives  us  a  kind  of  hypothesis  of  a 
landscape.  Mr.  Knight  handles  objects  with  life  and 
vigour,  and  in  rendering  parts  of  a  subject  he  frequently 
reaches  a  high  level  of  translation  into  paint.  There  is 
some  strong  and  handsome  painting  in  the  hop-picking 
scene  in  the  present  collection,  and  in  the  distant  view  of 
the  houses  of  Dover.  It  is  an  indecision  about  the  main 
scheme  of  so  vast  a  picture  as  the  Dover  view  that 
makes  it  turn  fussy  and  confused  at  the  distance  where 
the  whole  should  produce  its  effect.  The  sea  was 
doubtless  carefully  observed,  and  the  sky,  and  the  rest, 
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but  they  were  not  enough  chosen  and  judged  as  parts 
of  a  picture-thing.  We  can  trace  a  suspicion  of  this  in 
the  pain'er's  mind  by  a  variation  in  the  confidence  of 
his  painting  and  by  a  kind  of  compromise  of  rusty  colour 
that  comes  down  on  the  less  successful  pieces.  When  his 
enormous  production  comes  to  be  summed  up  (for  he  is 
one  of  our  most  prolific  painters  and  exhibits  freely 
at  all  the  galleries)  there  will  probably  stand 
out  from  a  quantity  of  indifferent  pictuies  one 
or  two  of  a  much  better  quality  neighbouring  Constable, 
just  because  in  them  a  subject  came  under  his  hand 
better  composed  than  usual,  and  waked  up  into 
felicitous  life  all  his  great  habit  of  painting.  The  first 
time  I  read  his  name  in  a  catalogue  was  opposite  a  re- 
markable picture  of  this  sort  in  the  Academy  some  years 
ago  called  "  Hemp  Agrimony,"  a  stretch  of  riverside, 
seen  at  once  largely  and  with  remarkable  richness  of 
detail  in  the  weedy  foreground.  If  I  were  not  a  critic 
bound  to  take  account  of  Mr.  Knight  at  his  innumerable 
uninspired  moments,  it  is  by  one  or  two  such  pictures 
I  should  remember  him,  and  posterity,  I  hope,  will  do 
the  same.  The  present  exhibition  at  Mr.  Larkin's, 
in  Gralton  Street,  is  much  too  large  for  a  badly  lit 
gallery. 

Mr.  Roussel  is  a  very  different  type.  Sensitive  and 
critical,  he  probably  expends  on  the  theories  and 
levers  preliminary  to  production  a  force  altogether 
disproportioned  to  the  result.  To  one  unpainted 
picture  he  perhaps  devotes  more  cerebration  than 
Mr.  Knight  on  twenty  steadily  carried  through.  When 
he  does  get  under  way  and  carries  a  picture  through 
his  critical  sense  is  doubtless  clear  enough  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  something  too  ordinary  in  the  upshot  of 
his  labour;  for  his  design,  drawing  and  painting  are 
not  of  vigorous  temper,  and  difficulties  smother  the 
dream.  Such  a  painter  must  be  content  with  sketches, 
in  which  some  one  thing  is  happily  precised  and  not 
endangered  by  the  attempt  to  bring  all  the  other  things 
up  to  the  same  completeness.  A  Whistlerian  drench  of 
tone  for  a  background,  and  one  or  two  nicely  chosen 
tones  planted  on  that  without  much  shaping,  is  the  limit 
within  which  charm  remains,  beyond  which  it  departs  ; 
or  a  tiny  etching,  like  the  really  exquisite  "  Old  Palaces, 
Chelsea,"  comes  within  Mr.  Roussel's  powers.  This 
last  is  to  be  seen  in  a  separate  exhibition  of  etched 
colour-prints  at  the  publishing  house  of  Goupil  in 
Bedford  Street.  It  was  a  right  instinct  that  suggested 
to  Mr.  Roussel  the  production  of  colour  prints,  for 
in  them  he  could  use  his  powers  at  their  effective 
points  ;  drawing,  not  with  the  brush,  but  with 
the  point,  and  superposing  a  few  simplified 
tones  of  colour.  With  something  of  the  perversity 
however  of  the  man  who  finds  ordinary  painting  difficult, 
he  has  weighted  his  colour-printing  with  enormous 
mechanical  difficulties.  Tints  that  might  be  readily 
obtained  by  a  wash  of  water  colour  are  produced  by 
printing  from  elaborately  adapted  acquatint  grounds. 
The  theory  is  that  a  common  origin  from  biting  by  acid 
connects  the  acquatint  ground  with  the  etched  line.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  more  kinship  to  the  eye 
between  the  etched  line  and  ground  than  between  the 
etched  line  and  wash.  However,  all  these  difficul- 
ties do  not  concern  us  any  more  than  the  question 
whether  a  man  paints  indoors  or  out.  We  admit 
the  high  pitch  of  technical  address  and  turn  to 
the  artistic  results.  The  most  successful  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  "  Window  seen  through  a  Window  "  with 
its  one  or  two  notes  of  bright  colour  in  the  flowers  and 
pots  and  fainter  spots  showing  through  the  white 
curtains.  Another  was  a  kind  of  quintessence  of 
thundery  weather  like  some  of  the  pictures  at  Regent 
Street,  a  grey  sky  with  an  ugly  white  cloud,  an  ink- 
coloured  sea  and  drab  shore.  A  third  was  a  well- 
drawn  flowerpiece.  This  last  was  the  only  piece,  with 
its  formal  structure,  that  could  stand  up  against  the 
designs  of  the  mounts  and  frames,  carried  out  by  the 
same  process  of  printing.  Things  so  casual  as  the 
little  sketch  by  the  Thames  were  overwhelmed.  But 
in  one  or  two  instances  the  set  of  tints  chosen  for 
mount  and  frame  was  pretty  and  ingenious.  For  those 
who  do  not  expect  to  find  all  qualities  and  powers  in 
every  artist,  but  are  ready  to  humour  and  enjoy  special 
and  partial  gifts,  there  is  food  for  both  curiosity  and 
admiration  in  this  exhibition,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 


Mr.  Roussel,  secure  against  easy  imitation,  remote 
behind  the  barricades  of  his  process,  will  go  on  noting 
the  scanty  delicate  butterfly  visitation  of  a  beauty  that 
refuses  to  come  to  him  on  solid  feet.  D.  S.  M. 


"  MESSALINE  "  AT  COVENT  GARDEN. 

WHETHER  "  Messaline  "  is  a  good  opera  or  a  bad 
one,  everybody  must  admit  that  at  any  rate  it 
has  served  the  useful  or  useless  purpose  of  stirring  up 
the  jaded  musical  critics  at  the  end  of  a  weary  season. 
It  has  indeed  so  mightily  stirred  up  one — my  gentle 
brother  of  the  "  Times  " — that  (as  I  hear)  Mr.  Higgins 
has  received  instructions  to  "take  proceedings."  That 
is  a  pity,  for  several  reasons,  but  chiefly  because  there 
is  a  mysterious  thing  known  as  contempt  of  court  which 
now  prevents  me  from  giving  my  own  opinion  of  the 
"Times'"  report.  That  would  have  been  more  inter- 
esting to  all  concerned  than  the  opinion  of  any  jury, 
however  wise.  Most  of  the  other  papers  have  delivered 
themselves  of  the  kinds  of  judgments  that  might  have 
been  expected — which,  after  all,  is  only  what  the 
"Times"  did.  The  "Morning  Post  "  was  eminently  fair; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  ' '  Morning  Advertiser ;  "  the 
critic  of  the  "  Star  "  differed  with  some  violence  from 
the  critic  of  the  "  World  ;  "  the  critic  of  the  "  Morning 
Leader"  devoted  all  his  skill  and  ingenuity  to  proving 
the  somewhat  obvious  trulh  that  Mr.  de  Lara  is  not 
Wagner,  and  has  not  treated  his  libretto  as  Wagner 
would  have  treated  it.  The  "  Telegraph  "  was  cautious ; 
the  "  Chronicle  "  cautious  and,  as  usual,  harmless  ;  the 
"  Daily  News"  fair,  in  that  respect  differing  from  the 
critic  of  "Truth,"  who  is  popularly,  though  I  presume 
erroneously,  supposed  to  be  the  critic  of  the  "  Daily 
News."  Naturally  I  take  an  interest  in  these  various 
judgments.  I  was  compelled  to  deliver  my  own  judg- 
ment many  months  ago,  and  I  have  been  wondering 
ever  since  how  many  critics  would  agree  with  me.  To 
those  who  do  agree  with  me  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  but 
it  is  amusing  to  find  how  those  who  do  not  agree  with  me 
tear  each  other  to  pieces  in  their  zeal  to  destroy  "  Messa- 
line." They  can  agree  on  only  one  of  her  many  de- 
merits :  they  all  announce,  as  a  somewhat  striking  and 
novel  discovery,  the  fact  that  Messalina  was  not  the 
most  proper  personage  who  has  walked  the  earth.  No 
one  but  a  musician  or  a  musical  critic  ever  thought  she 
was.  And  anyhow,  what  on  earth  has  that  to  do  with 
the  opera  ?  Antony  was  not  a  very  moral  person  and 
certainly  Cleopatra  was  not ;  Tristan  and  Isolda  were 
not  models  of  bourgeois  propriety  ;  Siegmund  and 
Sieglinda  misbehaved  themselves  most  shockingly — 
in  fact,  I  am  willing  to  go  through  the  catalogue 
of  the  world's  masterpieces  of  art  and  show  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  deal  with  subjects  that  may 
be  objected  to  by  uneducated  persons  who  know  no 
better.  Nay,  I  could  give  the  name  of  a  comparatively 
recent  English  oratorio  in  which  a  king  seems  positively 
to  be  licking  his  chops  as  he  recounts  the  elaborate 
machinery  for  vice  which  is  at  his  disposal.  He  repeats 
some  twenty  or  thirty  times  phrases  which  in  their 
bluntness  (or  point)  could  certainly  beat  clean  out  of 
the  field  anything  that  might  have  been  devised  by  Mr. 
de  Lara's  librettists.  In  Messalina  Mr.  de  Lara  had  to 
depict  an  immoral  empress  of  very  extraordinary 
character  and  with  some  redeeming  features.  This  he 
has  done,  cleanly,  openly — the  strongest  word  in  the 
book  is  "  kiss,"  which  does  not  seem  very  bad  ;  and 
none  can  object  to  the  result  save  those  with  abomin- 
able minds.  I  may  say  that  the  book  was  passed  in 
the  usual  way  by  the  gentleman  whose  business  it  is  t 
keep  pure  the  morals  of  the  Covent  Garden  habituds. 
Now  I  don't  think  my  fellow-critics  have  got  abominabl 
minds.  But  a  few  of  them  are  determined  not  to  be  fair  t 
de  Lara,  and  this  immorality  argument  serves  as  a  stic 
to  beat  him  with. 

So  far  as  the  public  is  concerned  the  work  has  now 
proved  a  success  which  justifies  the  demand  that  il 
should  be  produced  at  Covent  Garden.  On  the  firsl 
night  there  was  considerable  doubt.  Some  extremel) 
foolish  person  had  placed  a  claque  in  the  gallerj 
or  amphitheatre.    Now  nothing  exasperates  an  honesl 
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English  audience  so  much  as  the  knowledge  that  some 
persons  are  being  paid  to  see  and  hear  what  it  has  paid 
to  see  and  hear,  and  are  being  paid  to  produce  noises 
which,  if  it  likes  the  work,  it  produces  for  nothing  and 
in  fact  at  a  considerable  expense  of  energy.  Last 
Thursday  night  the  audience  was  distinctly  annoyed  by 
the  paid  applauders.  I  myself  was  considerably  annoyed 
by  them  and  thought  unutterable  things.  On  Wednes- 
day of  this  week  (I  will  presently  explain  why  I  went 
twice)  there  was  no  claque,  or  only  the  little  groups 
which  all  French  singers  persist  in  employing,  and 
partly  as  a  consequence  of  this  the  audience  was  in- 
finitely more  enthusiastic.  But  also,  the  performance 
was  a  much  better  one.  The  first  was,  compared  with 
the  Monte  Carlo  performance,  wretched.  The  band 
played  nearly  as  badly  as  it  could.  Those  gentlemen 
who  found  the  playing  excellent  puzzle  me.  I  can  under- 
stand how  they  miss  any  subtleties  in  a  work  which  they 
don't  know  ;  but  I  cannot  understand  how  they  failed 
to  notice  that  on  one  occasion  the  trumpets  and 
strings  were  a  matter  of  half  a  bar  apart,  that  the 
chorus  behind  the  scenes  very  seldom  sang  in  the 
same  time  or  key  as  the  time  and  key  adopted  by 
the  orchestra,  that  the  harp-playing  was  quite  inade- 
quate. Heglon  on  the  first  night  sang  better  than  she 
did  at  Monte  Carlo  ;  Renaud,  so  far  as  singing  was 
concerned,  was  a  vast  improvement  on  Bouvet,  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  as  an  actor  he  was  far  behind  ; 
Alvarez  looked  less  like  a  gladiator  than  Tamagno,  but 
then  he  also  sang  less  like  one  ;  Gillibert  made  an 
admirable  Myrrhon.  He  is  one  of  the  finest  artists  at 
Covent  Garden.  But  in  spite  of  these  things  the 
orchestra  prevailed,  and  the  impression  lefc  on  my  mind 
was  distinctly  disappointing.  I  began  to  wonder 
whether  the  opera  was  so  good  as  I  had  thought.  Many 
of  my  brethren  would  scorn  to  attend  the  same  work 
twice.  They  are  descendants  of  the  gentry  who  heard 
"Tristan"  once  and  won  for  themselves  a  ludicrous 
immortality  by  delivering  a  premature  verdict.  But  I 
thought  it  worth  while  hearing  "  Messaline"  once  more, 
and  was  relieved — for  my  reputation's  sake — to  find  it 
as  good  as  at  Monte  Carlo.  The  representation  was 
much  finer  on  the  second  night.  The  orchestra,  for 
bars  at  a  time,  really  played  passably.  Sometimes  it 
brought  forth  noises  that  made  one  think  it  was  a  huge 
cat  and  someone  had  trod  on  its  tail  ;  but  on  the  whole 
it  was  not  painful.  The  scenery  on  both  occasions  was 
magnificent.  The  costumes  came  from  Monte  Carlo. 
The  stage-manager,  Mr.  Gunsbourg,  also  came  from 
Monte  Carlo,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  worked 
miracles. 

I  don't  wish  to  make  Mr.  de  Lara  ridiculous  by  over- 
praising him.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  compare 
"Messaline"  with  "Tristan"  or  "Don  Giovanni." 
But  it  would  be  equally  ridiculous  to  deny  that 
"Messaline"  is  a  singularly  fine  and  powerful  work. 
Of  course  it  has  its  defects.  The  first  act  is  far  too 
long  ;  the  second  act  is  horribly  broken,  has  too  many 
irrelevant  incidents,  and  is  chiefly  notable  for  its  poor 
stage-craft.  If  Messaline  would  take  that  blind  girl 
and  have  her  thrown  into  the  Tiber  instead  of  Hares, 
no  one  would  blame  her.  Again,  there  are  a  few 
passages  of  the  music  in  every  act  but  the  last  that 
might  be  better,  nobler  ;  bits  of  commonplace  are 
scattered  over  the  pages  of  the  score  in  an  annoying 
way  ;  there  are  melodies  that  lack  pregnancy  of  mean- 
ing, that  seem  to  have  been  plucked  before  they  were 
ripe.  But  all  these  little  things  do  not  count  for  much 
when  one  considers  the  amount  of  genuinely  beautiful 
stuff  the  work  contains.  "Messaline"  would  "go" 
on  its  last  act  alone.  Only  a  born  opera-composer 
could  have  written  those  yells  of  the  people  followed 
by  the  sinister  beating  of  the  orchestra.  Nowhere  is 
there  the  slightest  sign  of  amateurish  work  :  to  say 
that  there  is,  is  to  stamp  oneself  an  amateur.  The 
opera  may  now  be  taken  as  in  the  Covent  Garden 
repertory.  Next  year  it  will  be  sung  again  and  the 
critics  will  hear  it  again.  They  will  find,  at  first  to 
their  surprise,  that  it  is  a  nobler  thing  than  some  of 
them  thought  ;  and  later  they  will  say  they  always 
understood  and  admired  it,  and  indeed  wondered  why  I 
was  so  adverse  when  it  was  produced  here. 

J.  F.  R. 


IOI 

IBSEN,  AFTER  ALL. 

FOR  detached  spirits  like  myself,  it  is  hard  to  feel 
any  personal  affection  for  a  great  man  before  the 
subsidence  of  the  storms  and  torrents  which  are 
raised  by  his  coming.  These  storms  and  torrents  may 
not  blind  us  to  his  greatness  ;  they  are,  indeed,  a  sure 
sign  that  he  is  great.  But  not  until  they  are  past  can 
we  begin  to  feel  for  him  that  personal  affection  which 
we  like  to  feel,  and  do  usually  succeed  in  feeling,  for 
great  men.  True,  the  dulness  of  his  enemies  drives  us 
indignant  to  his  side  ;  but  alas  !  every  time,  the  dulness 
of  his  champions  drives  us  back  again.  So  long  as  the 
dreary  dithyrambs  of  Ibsen's  disciples  sounded  in  our 
ears  ;  so  long  as  persons  called  themselves  "  Ibsenites  " 
and  expounded  Ibsen  through  a  string  of  hyphen- 
coupled  substantives — "philosophy-drama,"  "world- 
pessimism,"  "  humanity-aspiration  "  and  other  Ger- 
many-monstrosities of  the  kind  ;  so  long  were  we 
driven  to  stand  aside  in  cold  impartiality.  Our 
judgment  was  not  shaken,  but  our  nerves  were. 
Sentiment  depends  on  the  nerves,  and  so  we  could 
not  begin  to  be  sentimental  about  Ibsen.  About 
Shakespeare,  and  Vergil,  and  Goethe,  we  are  senti- 
mental, all  of  us.  We  do  more  than  merely  admire 
their  work  :  we  love  them.  Browning  we  love  too.  We 
could  not  have  done  so  in  the  days  of  the  Browning 
Society  ;  but  now  Browning  has  emerged  upon  Par- 
nassus, and  there  is  no  more  of  the  strenuous  twaddle 
that  exasperated  us.  And  now,  too,  Ibsen,  though 
himself  still  lives,  has  passed  that  line  beyond  which 
prattle  and  fuss  exist  not.  He  is  a  classic  now.  Now, 
at  length,  we  can  begin  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
can  love  him.  Has  he  that  sweetness  which,  born  of 
strength,  endears  to  us  most  men  of  genius? 

I  have  been  reading  Dr.  Brandes'  book  about  him.* 
A  far  less  forbidding  task  than  it  sounds  !  Though  it 
consists  of  three  "  Impressions,"  of  which  the  first  was 
written  in  1867,  and  the  second  in  1882,  it  is  quite  free 
from  the  cant  and  jargon  of  controversy.  It  is  a  book 
of  calm,  broad  criticism,  clearly  (and  even  wittily)  ex- 
pressed. There  is  nothing  in  its  tone  to  betray 
that  its  subject  was  not  yet  a  classic  when  it 
was  written.  It  enables  us  to  see  Ibsen,  and, 
seeing  him,  to — alas  !  no  ;  somehow,  not  to  love 
him.  Sorrowfully,  we  admit  that  he  is  not  attractive. 
We  are  not  drawn  to  him,  as  to  other  great  men  in  like 
case.  Why  is  this?  Browning,  Renan,  Newman, 
Turgueneff — who  does  not  wish  to  have  seen  them 
"  plain  "  ?  Who  would  not  gladly  plough  a  furrow 
with  Tolstoi,  or  eat  Hasen-Braten  with  Mommsen?  To 
Coniston,  Putney,  Boxhill,  who  is  not  a  pilgrim  in  petto? 
Yet,  somehow,  one  does  not  yearn  to  share  with  Ibsen 
that  favourite  corner  of  his  in  the  reading-room  of  the 
Grand  (is  it  not  the  Grand?)  Hotel  in  Christiania.  No  ! 
The  personality  of  Ibsen  has  no  magic  for  us.  That  he 
is  great,  we  know  well.  He  is  greater,  perhaps,  than 
any  of  those  other  living  men  whom  I  have  mentioned. 
Certainly,  no  man  has  better  exemplified  than  he  the 
methods  of  genius.  Slow,  crude,  tentative  beginnings; 
aloofness  from  ordinary  affairs  ;  absorption  in  develop- 
ing his  own  form,  so  soon  as  he  had  found  it ; 
disdain  of  any  form  but  that  which  suited  himself — 
all  these  sure  signs  of  the  great  artist  one  finds  in 
Ibsen's  life.  One  finds  in  him,  also,  that  wrong- 
headedness,  that  incapacity  for  seeing  life  in  a  dis- 
passionate way,  which  is  characteristic  of  so  many  great 
artists.  But  stay  !  Such  narrowness  is  not  found  in 
the  very  greatest  artists.  Shakespeare  and  (no  !  not 
Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats)  Goethe  are  the  two  most  obvious 
examples  of  men  whose  greatness  was  so  transcendent  as 
to  make  them  dispassionate.  They  saw  things,  of  course, 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  temperaments,  but  their  tem- 
peraments were  so  wide  as  to  let  them  see  all  things 
clearly  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  round.  Ibsen  cannot  see 
thus,  and  therefore  one  cannot  reckon  him  among  the 
very  greatest.  He  is  a  Titan,  not  a  god.  The  gods 
cannot  lose  their  tempers  ;  the  Titans  cannot  keep 
theirs.  Ibsen  fails  of  supreme  greatness,  because  he 
cannot  keep  his  temper.  Throughout  his  life,  he  has 
been  angry  with  the  world.  .  .  .  Yet,  that  does  not 
explain  why  we  cannot  love  him.    Tolstoi  and  Ruskin, 

*  "  Ibsen  and  Bjornson,"  translated  by  Jessie  Muir  ;  revised,  with 
an  introduction  by  William  Archer.    London  :  Heinemann.  1899. 
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whom  we  love,  have  always  been  angry  with 
the  world.  But  theirs  has  been  the  anger  of 
men  who  love  mankind  despite  its  faults  ;  Ibsen's, 
the  anger  of  one  who  hates  it  because  of  its  faults. 
"  Man,"  as  Dr.  Brandes  quotes  from  Taine,  "  is  not  an 
abortion  or  a  monster,  nor  is  it  the  mission  of  poetry  to 
revolt  or  defame  men.  Our  inborn  human  imperfection 
is  part  of  the  order  of  things,  like  the  constant  deformity 
of  the  petal  in  a  plant  ;  what  we  consider  a  malforma- 
tion is  a  form  ;  what  seems  to  us  the  subversion  of  a 
law  is  the  fulfilment  of  a  law."  To  put  it  more  briefly, 
"tout  comprendre,  c*  est  tout  pardonner"  If  Tolstoi, 
Ruskin,  and  Ibsen  had  been  greater  men,  they  would 
never  have  been  angry  at  all.  They  would  have  seen 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  anger,  only  for  compassion. 
But  Tolstoi  and  Ruskin,  being  compassionate  as  well 
as  angry,  have  attained  nearer  to  that  supreme  wisdom 
which  pardons  all,  knowing  all,  than  has  Ibsen  in  his 
unmitigated  wrath.  Sympathy — that  is  what  Ibsen 
lacks.  Out  of  his  exceeding  strength  no  sweetness  has 
ever  come.  The  baseness  of  man  has  always  been  his 
theme.  Noble  characters  he  has  created,  but  only  as 
obvious  foils  to  the  baseness  of  mankind.  As  Diogenes 
sought  for  an  honest  man,  not,  you  may  be  sure,  that 
he  might  delight  in  his  honesty,  but  that  he  might  the 
more  poignantly  display  the  dishonesty  of  all  the  other 
citizens,  so  has  Ibsen  evolved  his  Rosmers  and  Stock- 
manns.  And  we  feel  that  even  the  noble  women  in  his 
plays  were  evolved  much  less  from  any  belief  in  their 
sex  than  from  hatred  of  his  own.  They  are  so  many 
cudgels  for  the  better  cracking  of  men's  skulls.  In 
fact,  Ibsen  is,  first  and  last,  a  hater.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  impression  one  has  in  reading  his  plays.  It  may 
be  just  or  unjust,  but  it  is  an  irresistible  impression. 
By  reason  of  it,  we  cannot  love  Ibsen  any  more  than 
Ave  can  love  Diogenes  or  Dean  Swift. 

Dr.  Brandes  seems  to  me  wrong  in  suggesting 
that  Ibsen's  hatred  of  mankind  is  due  to  his  belief  in 
a  possible  regeneration  of  the  world.  Granted,  that 
Ibsen  is  a  "moral  pessimist,"  not  a  "metaphysical 
pessimist,"  I  cannot  take  this  as  an  excuse  for  his 
hatred.  Tolstoi  and  Ruskin  are  only  "moral  pessi- 
mists ;  "  but  they  are  not  haters  for  all  that.  Diogenes 
and  Dean  Swift  were  "  metaphysical  pessimists  ;  "  yet 
was  their  hatred  none  the  less  bitter.  Even  so,  Ibsen 
would  be  none  the  more  pleasant  a  person  if  he  had 
no  hope  of  bringing  about  that  something  which,  in 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Brandes,  he  calls  "  a  revolution  of 
the  spirit  of  mankind."  He  would,  however,  be 
a  wiser  man  and  a  greater  artist.  I  do  not 
say  that  he  would  be  a  better  artist.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  deny  that  good  art  can  be  pro- 
duced by  a  man  with  a  moral  purpose.  That  is  a  mere 
fallacy,  created  to  meet  the  elder  fallacy  that  a  moral 
purpose  is  necessary  to  good  art.  In  point  of  fact, 
Ibsen  could  not  be  a  better  artist  than  he  is.  But  a 
greater  artist  he  might  have  been,  if  he  had  had  no 
moral  purpose  ;  for  the  greatest  men,  seeing  and 
knowing  all,  know  that  moral  purpose  never  can  effect 
anything.  They  know  that,  even  if  you  do  succeed  in 
exterminating  one  form  of  (say)  drunkenness  or  prosti- 
tution or  slavery,  the  drunkards  or  prostitutes  or  slaves 
will  forthwith  reappear  in  another,  if  not  the  same, 
form.  Thus,  in  the  greatest  art  (which  must  be  the 
work  of  the  greatest  men)  no.  moral  purpose  ever 
exists.  Ibsen  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  great  man.  But 
his  greatness  is  not  of  the  highest  order ;  and, 
as  always  happens,  he  was  acclaimed  chiefly  for 
the  very  qualities  which  prevent  him  from  being 
supreme.  It  is  as  a  preacher,  a  regenerator,  some- 
thing with  "the  larger  light"  (whatever  that  may 
be)  that  his  disciples  chiefly  acclaimed  him.  They 
thought  that  he  would  alter  the  world  with  his 
intellectual  ideas.  True,  intellectual  ideas  had  never 
hitherto  altered  the  world.  Socrates  left  Athens 
just  as  he  found  it.  Jesus  Christ,  but  for  His  accepted 
divinity,  would  not  have  influenced  the  world  for  one 
generation  ;  nay  !  can  it  be  said  that  the  world  has  ever 
governed  itself  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  ?  Hunger,  not  ideas,  was  the  cause  of 
the  French  Revolution  ;  and  the  three  ideas  tacked  on 
to  it  were  very  soon  travestied  into  oblivion.  But 
Ibsen's  ideas,  it  seemed,  were  going  to  take  root.  Of 
course,  they  will  never  do  anything  of  the  kind.  Like 


all  other  ideas,  they  will  be  utterly  barren  of  result. 
Let  us  admire  Ibsen  simply  as  an  artist.  He  is  by  far 
the  best  artist  in  drama  that  has  appeared  in  this 
century.  All  the  progress  which  other  dramatists  are 
making,  all  the  progress  they  will  make  for  years  to 
come,  must  be  put  to  his  credit.  Let  us,  then,  be 
vastly  grateful  to  him  as  an  artist.  And  .  .  .  and  let 
us  even  try  to  love  him  as  a  man,  recognising  what  he 
cannot :  that  one  ought  not  to  be  angry  with  anyone 
and  ought  to  love  everyone — even  those  who  seem  least 
lovable.  Max. 


FINANCE. 

UNDER  the  influence  of  more  favourable  news  from 
the  Transvaal,  and  less  anxiety  with  regard  to 
the  future  of  the  money  market,  the  tone  on  the  stock 
markets  has  considerably  improved  during  the  week, 
with  the  exception  that  American  rails  have  been  un- 
favourably influenced  by  the  strike  of  tramway  workers 
and  the  riots  which  seem  to  have  become  the  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  strikes  in  the  United  States.  More- 
over, the  dividend  announcements  already  forthcoming 
proving  quite  up  to  expectations,  Home  Rails  show- 
symptoms  of  recovering  from  the  stagnation  which  has 
ruled  in  this  department  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  since  traffic  receipts  continue  to  improve  it 
is  possible  that  a  substantial  advance  will  soon  be 
established  in  the  prices  of  Home  railway  securities 
generally.  Whilst  the  present  favourable  weather  con- 
tinues no  doubt  the  traffic  receipts  will  continue  to  grow, 
but  as  there  are  indications  that  the  rise  in  working  ex- 
penditure which  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  two 
years  has  by  no  means  ceased,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  dividends  can  only  be  improved  by  a 
steady  continuance  of  the  improvement  in  receipts.  So 
long  as  the  present  activity  of  trade  at  home  continues 
there  need  be  little  fear  of  a  change  in  this  respect,  but 
any  important  falling  off  would  undoubtedly  be  a  cause 
for  uneasiness  with  regard  to  the  position  of  Home 
railway  securities,  in  view  of  the  probability  that 
money  will  not  again  be  cheap  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  temporary  set-back  in  Americans 
is  probably  of  little  immediate  importance.  Some 
fears  have  been  expressed  that  the  strike  of  tramway 
men  in  Brooklyn  may  spread  to  railway  workers  as  well. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  present  pros- 
perity of  the  American  lines  may  cause  the  workmen  to 
hanker  after  a  larger  share  in  the  profits,  and  since  the 
working  expenditure  on  most  lines  has  steadily  increased 
of  late  it  is  possible  that  the  leaders  of  American  railway 
organisation  will  steadfastly  set  their  faces  against 
granting  any  such  demand.  This  is  however  a  question 
rather  of  the  future,  and  since  we  anticipate  an  early 
advance  in  the  prices  of  American  securities  the  recent 
set-back  affords  an  opportunity  of  buying  at  an  advan- 
tage. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  week  apprehension  wit! 
regard  to  the  position  of  the  money  market  became 
acute,   and  it  was  a  general   belief  that  ThursdauJ 
would  see  a  4  per  cent.  Bank  Rate  established.  A:H 
Thursday  approached,  however,  it  became  known  thaB 
the  position  of  the  Bank  had  considerably  improved  N 
gold  to  the  amount  of  ,£620,000  having  on  balanciM 
been  received  from  abroad,  and  when  it  was  announced  \ 
on  Thursday  that  no  change  was  to  be  made  in  th'ljl 
rate  a  fillip  was  given  to  the  stock  markets,  which  ii  i 
conjunction  with  the  better  news  respecting  Transvaa  a 
affairs  sent  up  prices  all  round.    The  weekly  return  clw 
the  Bank  of  England  showed  in  fact  a  very  consider 
able  improvement.     Coin  and  bullion  had  increase^ 
,£598,885,  and  as  the  note  circulation  had  at  the  sam 
time  contracted  by  ,£316,240,  the  total  reserve  showe; 
an  increase  of  ,£915,125  to  £20,946,591,  and  the  pre 
portion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  improved  \  \  per  cent,  t 
42!  per  cent.    In  spite  of  this  improvement  it  is  by  mil 
means  to  be  anticipated,  however,  that  any  decline  ; 
likely  to  occur  in  the  value  of  money.     In  the  fin 
place  it  is  clear  that   the   Bank   intends   to  contn 
the  market  as  much  as  possible  in  order  that  it  may  t 
able  to  build  up  its  reserve  to  the  figure  which  wi 
represent  the  lowest  margin  of  safety  when  the  autnor  . 
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drain  begins.    Consequently  outside  rates  remain  firm, 
three  months'  fine  bills  being  quoted  on  Thursday  well 
up  to  the  Bank's  minimum,  whilst  day  to  day  loans 
were  at  one  time  as  high  as  3  per  cent.    Since  the 
publication  of  the  return  there  has  been  a  further  influx 
of  gold  to  the  Bank  of  ,£290,000  on  balance.    For  the 
moment,  therefore,  the  position  is  good,  and  until  the 
autumn  there  is  not  likely  to  be  another  flurry  such  as 
that  which  took  place   last  week,  whilst  when  the 
pressure  comes  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  precautions 
taken  in  good  time  will  prevent  it  from  being  at  all 
dangerous.    As  we  have  insisted  all  along,  the  present 
dearness  of  money  is  not  an  unhealthy  but  a  healthy 
sign.    There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  for  the  moment 
the  economic  position  at  home  is  otherwise  than  perfectly 
'  sound.    What  may  happen  next  year  is  less  certain,  for 
,  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  distinguish  the  point  at 
L  which  genuine  prosperity  ends  and  the  overtrading 
!  which  leads  to  crisis  begins. 

\     The  Bank  dividends  announced  this  week  bear  out 

,  the  promise  of  better  results  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  our  last  issue.    The  London  and  Provincial  dis- 

j  tribution  for  the  half-year  is  9  per  cent,  with  ,£30,237 
carried  forward,  compared  with  8h  per  cent,  and 
,£23,773  forward.  The  North-Eastern  pays  js.  per 
share  against  6s.  6d.  last  year,  but  the  sum  placed  to 

1  next  account  is  in  this  case  somewhat  smaller — £2, 158 
compared  with  ,£2,568.  Among  the  Irish  institutions, 
the   Bank  of  Ireland  and   the  Provincial   Bank  of 

1  Ireland  maintain  their  dividends,  and  the  first  has 
an  increased  carry  forward  :  the  Munster  and 
Leinster  has  gone  \  per  cent,  better  at  5^  per  cent, 
for  the  half-year,  and  the  National's  declaration 
of  5  per  cent,  with  ,£22,754  forward  compares  with  4^ 
per  cent,  and  ,£21,348  forward.  Parr's  Bank  has  paid 
at  the  rate  of  19  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  the  carry 
forward  is  ,£52,193  against  ,£63,150.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  theft  of  notes,  the  showing  would  of  course 
have  been  better.  The  London  and  South-Western 
profit  of  ^£193,661  compares  with  ,£178,044  for  the 
same  half  of  last  year,  and  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
directors  have  felt  themselves  justified  in  paying  the 
proprietors  8  per  cent,  for  the  six  months  instead  of 
7  per  cent.  The  other  London  bank  which  paid  a 
larger  dividend  is  the  Joint  Stock,  which  has  a  net 
profit  of  ^130,616  against  ,£127,210. 

The  Home  Railway  dividends  thus  far  announced 
quite  bear  out  the  favourable  anticipations  which  have 
been  indulged  in  with  regard  to  the  results  of  the  past 
half-year's^  working.  The  more  sanguine,  it  is  true, 
had  predicted  that  the  Brighton  Company  would  be  able 
to  pay  5  per  cent,  for  the  half-yean  as  against  4-j  per 
cent,  last  year,  whereas  the  actual  dividend  announced 
is  only  at  the  rate  of  4!  per  cent,  per  annum,  an  increase 
of  \  per  cent.  The  report,  however,  which  is  now  to 
hand,  quite  justifies  the  more  favourable  estimate,  for 
out  of  the  profits  of  the  half-year  ,£15,000,  which  repre- 
sents more  than  \  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  stock  for 
the  half-year,  has  been  set  aside  towards  the  cost  of  the 
new  bogie  carriage  stock  with  which  the  company  is 
supplying  itself.  The  actual  increase  in  the  gross 
receipts  for  the  half-year  was  .£75,455,  !'as  against  a 
reported  increase  of  ,£70,505,  whilst  the  working  ex- 
penditure increased  ,£43,311,  leaving  an  increase  in  the 
net  receipts  of  ^£32,144.  After  deducting  from  this 
;£i_5,ooo  for  the  new  bogie  rolling  stock,  there  remains 
an  increase  in  the  net  balance  available  for  dividends  of 
,£17,000,  out  of  which  the  directors  propose  to  pay  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  4!  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  undivided  Ordinary  stock  and  to  carry 
forward  ,£47,205  on  account  of  the  dividend  on  the  "A" 
stock,  which  is  payable  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
sum  held  in  reserve  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  \  per 
cent,  on  the  Deferred,  and  since  the  traffic  receipts  for 
the  current  half-year  continue  to  show  satisfactory 
increases,  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  ordinary  course 
the  Deferred  dividend  for  the  whole  of  1898  will  be 
restored  to  the  7  per  cent,  which  was  paid  in  1897  and 
in  1891  and  1892.  At  the  present  price  of  i8o|  this  will 
give  the  very  satisfactory  yield  of  ,£3  17*.  $d.  to  the 
investor.  Since  the  weather  so  far  shows  every  sign  of 
being  favourable  for  holiday  traffic,  and  since,  more- 


over, the  Brighton  Company  will  certainly  participate 
in  the  increased  business  due  to  the  Paris  Exhibition 
next  year,  the  outlook  for  Berthas,  once  such  a 
favourite  speculative  stock,  but  now,  thanks  to  the  able 
and  energetic  management  of  the  company,  a  solid 
investment  security,  is  very  favourable,  and  the  price 
is  likely  to  go  higher,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  expenditure 
ahead  in  connexion  with  the  extensions  at  Victoria 
Station. 

There  is  one  point  of  importance  in  the  report 
as  bearing  upon  the  prospects  of  other  lines.  Work- 
ing expenditure  still  continues  to  grow,  though  for- 
tunately not  at  the  appalling  rate  which  was 
prevalent  last  year  and  gave  rise  to  such  dismal  fore- 
bodings. The  report  states  that  the  increase  is  practi- 
cally under  every  head,  materials  and  wages  being  the 
main  items,  and  whilst  no  doubt  the  greater  part  of  the 
increase  must  be  set  down  to  the  better  accommodation 
and  the  greater  facilities  railway  companies  find  them- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  providing  and  to  the  higher 
wages  labour  generally  obtains,  it  is  worth  while  con- 
sidering whether  the  fact  may  not  indicate  a  tendency 
towards  a  general  rise  in  prices  due  to  the  enormous 
gold  production  of  recent  years.  Since  the  fares  and 
rates  of  the  railway  companies  are  practically  fixed, 
any  such  tendency  will  necessarily  quickly  manifest 
itself  in  their  accounts.  Actually  the  ratio  of  working 
expenditure  to  gross  receipts  on  the  Brighton  line 
during  the  past  half-year  was  58-40  per  cent.,  as  against 
57*37  Per  cent,  last  year  and  54*94  per  cent,  in  the  June 
half  of  1897.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  if  the  same 
tendency  towards  an  increased  ratio  of  expenditure  to 
receipts  occurs  in  the  accounts  of  the  other  companies. 

The  Great  Eastern  dividend  announcement,  as  we 
anticipated,  is  2^  per  cent.,  with  a  balance  forward  of 
,£"10,000,  which  is  ,£1,500  higher  than  on  30  June  last 
year.    The  gross  reported  increase  in  receipts  for  the 
half-year  was  ,£125,000,  and  if  the  ratio  of  expenditure 
is  taken  as  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  half  of  last 
year,  this  would  represent  an  increase  in  the  net  revenue 
of  ,£50,000.     There  is,  however,  an  increase  in  the 
-capital  charges  for  the  half-year  of  about  ,£"8,000,  so 
that  about  ,£42,000  would  on  this  basis  remain  available 
for  an  increase  in  the  dividend.    The  ^  per  cent,  in- 
crease for  the  half-year  on  the  Ordinary  stock  will, 
however,  only  absorb  about  ,£3 1,000  of  this  increase, 
and  since  the  balance  forward  was  only  ,£1,500  more 
it  is  clear  that  the  expenditure  for  the  half-year  must 
have    been    considerably    higher.      In    fact,  since 
the   actual   receipts   are    in    all    probability  higher 
than    the   reported   aggregate   receipts,    there  must 
have   been   an   increase   of  nearly   ,£20,000  in  the 
working  expenditure  over  the  amount  as  calculated 
from  the  ratio  in  the  June  half  of  1898.  Nevertheless 
the   company    has   made    wonderful    progress,  and 
although  at  the  present  price  of  134^  the  yield,  assuming 
that  the  dividend  for  the  current  half-year  is  the  same 
as  last  year,  making  a  total  dividend  for  1899  of  3-^  per 
cent.,  will  only  be £2  lys.  6d.  per  cent.,  the  probability 
that  the  Company's  dividend  will  improve  steadily  for 
years  to  come  justifies  in  some  degree  the  high  price. 
With  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  current  half-year  it 
is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  from  1  July  last 
^£550,000  of  new  Ordinary  stock  begins  to  rank  for 
dividend,  and,  therefore,  that  to  maintain  the  dividend 
distribution  of  the  December  half  of  last  year  after 
meeting  the  increased  Preference  charges  will  require  an 
increase  of  more  than  ,£22,000  in  the  net  receipts  for  the 
half-year.    The  Metropolitan  Company  has  also  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  a  little  better,  and  its  shareholders  have 
been  gratified  by  an  increase  of  §-  per  cent,  in  the  divi- 
dend  for  the  half-year,  the   balance    forward  being 
^£19,000  as  compared  with  ,£18,422  on  31  December 
last.    The  Metropolitan's  reported  aggregate  increase 
in  receipts  for  the  past  half-year  was  ,£6,459,  and  as  an 
item  of  ,£3,000  which  appeared  in  the  accounts  for  the 
June  half  of  last  year  for  the  creation  of  a  workmen's 
compensation    fund  this    year    disappears,    and  the 
increase  of  ^  per  cent,  in  the  dividend  absorbs  only 
,£3,600,  it  would  seem  that  even  the  cheaply  worked 
Metropolitan  has  had  to  spend  more  than  usual.  In 
fact  the  gross  increase  in  receipts  for  the  half-year  of 
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,£6,459  appears  to  have  produced  only  a  net  increase  of 
about  ,£1,200,  whereas  in  the  June  half  of  1898  the  per- 
centage of  expenditure  to  receipts  was  only  43*83  per 
cent. 

Whilst  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  position  of  affairs 
in  the  Transvaal  shows  a  notable  improvement  since 
we  wrote  last  week,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  difficul- 
ties are  entirely  at  an  end.  The  semi-official  commu- 
nique to  the  "  Times,"  followed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  may  be  taken  to  prove  that  all  danger  of  an 
armed  conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Trans- 
vaal is  at  an  end,  but  the  Colonial  Secretary's  guarded 
expressions  also  show  that  whilst  the  seven  years' 
prospective  and  restrospective  franchise  may  be  taken 
as  a  possible  basis  of  settlement  it  will  not  be  so  taken 
unless  the  many  restrictions  and  conditions  by  which  it 
is  hedged  around  in  the  new  law  as  passed  by  the 
Volksraad  are  abolished,  and  a  satisfactory  redistribu- 
tion scheme  giving  a  moderate  representation  to  the 
Outlanders  in  the  First  Raad  is  also  adopted.  More- 
over it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Colonial  Office  will 
insist  upon  some  guarantee  that  the  new  franchise  law 
as  agreed  upon  will  not  be  meddled  with  in  the  future 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  nullify  the  advantages  which 
have  been  gained  for  British  subjects  in  the  Transvaal. 
Until  these  conditions  are  satisfactorily  fulfilled  it  cannot 
be  assumed  that  the  crisis  is  altogether  at  an  end,  and 
although  there  has  already  been  a  distinct  advance  in 
prices  in  the  South  African  market  this  has  been  due 
mainly  to  the  rush  of  the  "  bears  "  to  close  their  commit- 
ments and  not  to  any  large  amount  of  buying  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  It  is  quite  possible  and  even  prob- 
able that  before  the  negotiations  are  definitely  concluded 
there  may  be  further  hitches  which  will  cause  another 
set-back,  and  whilst  those  who  bought  on  the  reaction 
a  short  time  ago  will  do  well  to  hold  on  for  a  further 
advance  those  who  are  contemplating  buying  are 
not  likely  to  lose  much  by  waiting  a  little  longer. 
Until  there  is  a  definite  announcement  from  the  Colonial 
Office  that  the  negotiations  have  ended  satisfactorily, 
the  public  will  very  probably  not  be  inclined  to  enter  the 
market,  and  it  is  even  permissible  to  doubt,  even  when  a 
seven  or  five  years'  unrestricted  franchise  has  been 
obtained  for  the  Outlanders,  whether  the  public  will 
consider  this  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  very  large 
advance  in  prices  which  is  anticipated  in  some  quarters. 
The  proposed  cancellation  of  |the  dynamite  monopoly, 
which  it  is  understood  the  Raad  is  now  considering,  is 
possibly,  from  the  market  point  of  view,  of  much 
greater  importance,  since  its  effect  upon  the  profits  of 
the  gold-mining  companies  in  the  Transvaal  will  be 
immediate  and  considerable.  If  it  is  announced  next 
week  that  the  dynamite  monopoly  has  been  or  is  to  be 
abolished  we  anticipate  that  a  sharp  revival  may  occur. 

The  reorganisation  of  the  Robinson  Deep  Company, 
Limited,  has  now  been  definitely  decided  upon.  At  a 
special  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  held  at 
Johannesburg  last  week  the  directors  were  authorised 
to  transfer  the  property  of  the  old  company  to  a  new 
company  to  be  called  the  Robinson  Deep  Gold  Mining 
Company,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of  ,£950,000  in 
j£i  shares,  and  a  further  meeting  is  called  for  next 
month  to  liquidate  the  old  company.  Each  shareholder 
in  the  Robinson  Deep,  Limited,  will  receive  two  shares 
in  the  new  company  for  each  old  share,  and  the  remain- 
ing shares  will  be  issued  in  order  to  provide  the  ad- 
ditional working  capital  requisite  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  mill  to  250  stamps.  The  splitting  of  Robinson 
Deep  shares  thus  effected  cannot  fail  to  have  an  im- 
portant effect  upon  their  price.  At  11]-  they  are  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  very  cheapest  shares  in  the 
Deep  Level  market,  and  the  price  of  the  split  shares 
should  very  speedily  advance  beyond  the  ,£5!  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  price  of  the  old  shares. 
They  should  at  least  equal  Ferreira  Deeps,  which  are 
quoted  at  well  over  £7. 

The  remarkable  advance  of  ,£5  10s.  in  the  price  of 
Lake  View  Consols  since  the  last  settlement  is  one 
which  has  been  anticipated  for  some  time  by  those  who 
have  been  watching  the  progress  of  the  mine,  and  it 
seems  to  be  extremely  probable  that  they  will  soon 


reach  ,£30,  the  figure  at  which  it  is  proposed  to  spirt 
the  shares.  As  in  the  case  of  all  big-priced  shares, 
many  investors,  though  fully  convinced  of  its  value, 
hesitate  before  buying  a  security,  which,  although  it 
offers  the  prospect  of  large  profits,  also  subjects  them 
to  the  risk  of  a  heavy  loss  in  case  of  a  set-back  in  the 
market,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  at  ,£30  Lake 
View  Consols  are  divided  into  shares  the  nominal  value 
of  which  would  be,  say,  only  -£6,  there  would  be  a  much 
larger  number  of  buyers,  and  the  subsequent  price  of 
the  split  shares  may  easily  go  to  one  which  will  represent 
a  value  of  ,£35  or  ,£40  for  the  old  shares.  The  record 
of  the  mine  is  certainly  a  marvellous  one.  Already 
during  the  present  year  it  has  paid  dividends  on  its 
capital  of  ,£250,000  amounting  to  125  per  cent.,  and 
at  its  present  rate  of  profits  future  dividends  of 
considerably  more  than  300  per  cent,  should 
be  forthcoming.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  it  has  increased  its  output  of  gold 
from  8,000  ozs.  per  month  to  a  total,  including 
the  value  of  the  sulphide  ore  shipped  to  the  smelters, 
of  more  than  30,000  ozs.  per  month.  The  approximate 
value  of  the  bullion  recovered  last  month  was  ,£124,750, 
which  after  deducting  j£i 2,800  for  working  costs  and 
,£6, 1 70  for  capital  expenditure  leaves  a  profit  of  well 
over  ,£100,000.  If  this  output  can  be  maintained 
quite  fabulous  dividends  will  be  possible.  To  pay  300 
per  cent.,  which  will  yield  10  per  cent,  to  the  investor 
at  the  prospective  price  of  ,£30,  will  require  net  profits 
of  only  ,£62,500  per  month,  so  that  there  seems  every 
prospect  of  a  very  considerable  advance  in  the  near 
future  on  the  present  price  of  under  ,£26.  How  long 
these  dividends  can  be  maintained  in  the  case  of  a 
Westralian  mine  is  of  course  the  doubtful  point.  It 
has  been  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  sulphide  ores, 
of  which  there  are  very  large  quantities,  assaying  from 
1  oz.  to  34  ozs.  per  ton,  in  the  mine,  which  has  hitherto 
been  the  doubtful  point,  but  the  successful  extraction 
of  the  gold  from  this  ore  by  the  Lake  View  Consols 
Company  has  set  doubts  at  rest,  and  since  the  latest 
reports  from  the  mine  as  to  the  developments  in  the 
lower  levels  are  very  satisfactory  it  may  be  taken  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  maintain  the  present  output  for  a 
considerable  time  to  come. 

The  mid-monthly  statistics  of  copper  have   given ! 
strength  to  the  market  for  copper  mining  shares.    A  j 
further  decrease  of  489  tons  is  reported  in  the  visible 
supply,  which  stands  now  at  28,515  tons  against  29,004 
tons  on  the  30th  ult.  America  is  again  responsible.  The 
receipts  from  that  country  in  the  fortnight  did  not 
exceed  3,397  tons.    The  11,596  tons  for  the  whole  of 
June  was  above  the  average,  but  if  the  second  half  of 
July  is  no  better  than  the  first  half,  the  month's  total 
will  be  more  than  20,000  tons  less  than  the  average. 
The  restriction  of  output  on  the  part  of  the  Montana 
mines    is    the    explanation — it    is    this  curtailment) 
that   has   caused   the   production   for   the  whole  ofl 
the  United  States  for  the  six   months  to   June  to 
be  only  4,000  tons  more  than  for  the  same  period  of  j 
1898.    In  addition  to  keeping  down  the  yield  of  the 
mines  under  its  control,  the  Amalgamated  Company  is 
responsible,  we  presume,  for  the  purchases  of  copper! 
from  abroad.    Last  month  close  upon  2,000  tons  were 
taken  ;  this  month,  so  far,  500  tons  of  Chili  bars  havej 
been  shipped  to  New  York.    In  this  way  is  the  market! 
"  sustained."    It  is  pleasing  to  all  except  holders  of 
copper  shares  to  observe  that  consumption  is  being! 
kept  down  to  the  lowest  possible  total.    Messrs.  Lewis 
and  Son  are  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  decline! 
for  England  in  the  half-year  has  been  as  much  as  34.3 
per  cent,  and  for  France  12^  per  ce^it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  SIX  MONTHS'  TRADE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Burley-in-Wharfedale,  19  July,  1899. 
Sir, — Your  article  of  last  Saturday  on  "The  Signifi 
cance  of  Six  Months'  Trade  "  is  a  timely  warning  t( 
those  who  will  be  only  too  likely,  I  might  say  toe 
anxious,  to  be  misled  by  the  temporary  revival  of  tradt 
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I  n  this  country  into  the  belief  that  our  obstinate 
i  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Manchester  School  is 
»iot  after  all  proving  as  disastrous  to  our  national 
I  ndustries  as  the  evidence  of  the  last  few  years  had  led 
'tis  to  believe.    I  hope  you  will  permit  me,  as  one  largely 

roncerned  with  the  textile  industries  of  Yorkshire,  to  in  vite 
;  he  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
Vho,  I  take  it,  are  mostly  men  who  can  influence  public 
ppinion  to  a  considerable   extent,  to   the  prominent 

act  brought  out  in  your  article,  that  the  two  great 
; countries  which  are  making  real  and  permanent  indus- 
trial progress,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  are  the 
{two  which  above  all  others  have  been  governed  on  prin- 
ciples exactly  opposite  to  those  of  the  Manchester 
'School.    In  these  two  great  nations  the  State  has  ever 
'felt  it  to  be  its  foremost  duty  to  foster  and  support  the 
liational  industries  in  every  possible  manner.  Without 
;this  fosteringcare  on  the  part  of  the  State  neither  America 
aor  Germany  could  have  built  up  those  manufacturing 
Concerns  which  are  now  finding  employment  for  their 
'people  on  conditions  which  assure  to  them  a  steadily 
•increasing  prosperity.     We  had  a  magnificent  start, 
'but,  as  a  result  of  their  policy  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
pur  utter  lack  of  any  policy  at  all  on  the  other,  they 
are  rapidly  overtaking  and  passing  us,  so  that  the 
conviction  is  gaining  ground  that  the  days   of  our 
manufacturing  supremacy  are  numbered,  and  that  with 
Germany  and  the  United   States  and   not   with  us 
lies  the  future.     It  is  yet  not  too  late  to  recover 
the  position  which  we  are  rapidly  losing  under  pre- 
sent conditions,  but  if  we  are  to  do  so  our  rulers  must 
awake  from   the  dream   that   individual   action  can 
succeed   against  the  magnificent  organisation  which 
is  opposed  to  us.    Perfect  organisation  in  everything 
is  the  secret  of  success.    The  best  organised  businesses 
are  everywhere  the  ones  which  are  most  prosperous. 
If  our  working  classes  can  point  to  increased  prosperity, 
it  is  because  of  the  excellent  organisation  they  possess 
in  so  many  of  the  great  trades,  and  the  interference  of 
the  State  to  protect  them  in  their  work,  and  to  ensure 
improved  conditions  for  those  not  strong  enough  to  help 
themselves.    What  mutual  organisation  helped  by  the 
action  of  the  State  has  done  for  our  working  classes,  it 
must  do  for  the  industries  of  our  country,  that  they  may 
be  fairly  equipped  to  fight  the  stern  battle  that  lies  before 
us.    This  conviction  is  rapidly  growing  amongst  the 
people  of  this  country.   They  are  a  practical  people,  and 
will  cast  aside  any  theory  without  hesitation  when  it  has 
seen  shown  to  be  a  failure  in  practice  ;  but  our  rulers 
ag  behind.    They  still  tremble  at  the  shade  of  Cobden, 
and,  Conservative  or  Liberal,  are  apparently  more  afraid 
)f  a  dead  man,  whose  teachings  are  as  dead  as  himself, 
than  they  are  of  the  whole  living  British  people. 
I  am,  sir,  yours  truly,  W11.  H.  Mitchell. 


AMERICAN  TRUSTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

New  York,  6  July,  1899. 
^  Sir, — Apart  from  the  question  of  the  Philippines  and 
Zuba,  the  two  principal  topics  of  the  day  are  the  Trusts 
and  the  public  ownership  of  what  are  here  generally 
iesignated  public  utilities,  such  as  the  railways,  tele- 
graphs, telephone  lines,  electric  trolley  lines,  and  gas 
and  waterworks.  Distinction  is  of  course  made  between 
:hose  objects  that  would  be  under  national  control  and 
:hose  that  would  pass  under  State  and  municipal 
nanagement.  The  first  two  would  naturally  fall  under 
be  national  control ;  the  next  two,  where  they  extended 
)eyond  the  borders  of  municipalities,  under  the  State  ; 
md  the  last  two,  along  with  the  other  works  of  public 
lecessity  that  usually  appertain  to  its  functions,  to  the 
municipality.  In  a  word,  it  is  substantially  the  social 
question  in  a  very  imperative  form  that  now  confronts 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  that,  together  with  the 
new  departure  in  foreign  policy,  will  be  the  chief  factor 
in  determining  the  result  of  the  next  presidential 
election.  There  was  no  reason  why  next  year's  contest 
should  turn  on  anything  but  the  war  with  Spain  and  its 
results.  The  Trusts,  however,  have  suddenly  sprung  up 
in  the  field  of  politics,  and  exercise  such  a  predomi- 
nating influence  over  both  the  Government  and  the 


people    that   they   overshadow   all   other  questions. 
As    yet    these    great    centralised    organisations  of 
industry  are  only  in  the  early  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment, but  already  their  effects  are  making  themselves 
felt     through    the    greater    economy    practised  in 
working  them.     Large  numbers  of  employes  in  the 
higher    ranks    have    been    dismissed   or   had  their 
salaries    seriously     reduced,    and    the    large  army 
of  commercial  travellers  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  entirely 
eliminated  from   the   trade   system  of  the  country. 
Already,   too,   it   is   said  that   the    receipts   of  the 
telegraph  lines  are  beginning  to  exhibit  the  effects  of 
he   abolition  of  competition   in   trade.     The  great 
monopolies  with  their  agencies  all  over  the  country 
have  not  the  same  use  for  the  wires  that  rival  houses 
had  in  order  to  secure  business  ;  the  new  organisations 
find  the  ordinary  mails  sufficient  for  their  purposes. 
Then  the  retailers  in  country  towns  and  villages  are 
beginning  to  disappear.    They  have  either  to  submit  to 
become  agents  of  the  Trusts  which  fix  the  retail  price 
of  the  articles  dealt  in  or  go  out  of  business,  for  the 
Trusts  will  sell  to  none  who  do  not  accept  their  con- 
ditions.   There  is  no  possibility  of  combating  what  I 
may  call  this  invasion  of  the  private  domain  in  trade 
and  business  left  to  the  individual  trader,  even  if  he  is 
possessed  of  money  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  capitalist.    He  cannot  make  it 
fructify.    On  whichever  side  he  turns  he  finds  a  dead 
wall  in  front  of  him.    There  is  no  use  in  his  trying  to 
start  manufacturing  on  his  own  account,  for  everything 
of  which  he  stands  in  need  is  "  trusted,"  and  he  cannot 
command  means  of  transportation,  for  discriminating 
rates  will  eat  up  any  possible  profit  he  might  hope  to 
make  in  competition  with  organised  monopoly.  There 
is  nothing  left  but  to  go  out  of  business  and  live  on  his 
capital,  or  join  a  trust  by  purchasing  its  stock  and  all 
the  risks  that  future  legislation  or  the  economic  de- 
velopment may  bring. 

As  for  the  position  of  the  working  classes  under  the 
new  conditions,  it  is  most  serious.  The  power  of 
regulating  supply  to  demand  enables  the  monopolies  to 
know  just  how  much  labour  they  need.  When  com- 
pletely organised  they  will  have  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  wants  of  the  market  and  its  means  of  pur- 
chasing, and  so,  with  the  ever-increasing  use  of 
improved  machinery,  will  be  able  to  keep  the  labour 
bill  down  to  the  lowest  point.  What  the  surplus 
labour  can  do  under  such  conditions  is  difficult  to 
imagine,  for  it  is  possessed  of  nothing — neither  land  nor 
money  ;  and  the  only  use  it  has  made  of  the  extended 
political  suffrage  it  enjoyed  has  been  to  vote  itself  out 
of  the  ownership  of  everything  that  was  once  public 
property  into  the  hands  of  those  who  now  hold  it  in 
monopoly.  Their  vote,  the  only  thing  now  left  or  the 
only  thing  that  soon  will  be  left,  is  in  danger,  for  in 
several  States  there  is  talk  of  placing  the  suffrage  on  a 
property  basis.  Should  that  come  about  under  present 
conditions,  the  voting  roll  of  the  citizens  of  this  Republic 
will  be  enormously  contracted,  and  the  political  party 
controlled  by  the  Trusts  will  be  their  master  also.  The 
concentration  of  management  of  the  individual  Trusts 
for  regulating  production  and  distribution  is  already 
under  way,  and  the  organisation  of  the  banking 
arrangements  under  the  Money  Trust,  in  combination 
with  the  others,  is  in  process  of  completion. 

The  leading  politicians  do  not  seem  yet  to  have 
grasped  the  situation,  and  are  looking  at  it  only  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  how  it  can  be  utilised  to  further  their 
individual  or  party  interests.  The  Socialists  on  the 
other  hand  are  gleefully  looking  on,  believing  that  the 
Trusts  with  their  concentration  and  perfection  of 
organisation  are  laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundations 
of  the  new  collectivism.  The  general  public  under- 
stands nothing  or  next  to  nothing  of  the  ultimate 
possibilities  of  the  Trust  organisation  of  the  industry 
and  commerce  of  the  country,  but  has  seized  upon  the 
idea  of  public  ownership  of  those  things  I  have 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  as  the  cure  for  present  and 
future  evils.  The  Trusts  according  to  the  present 
popular  view  must  either  be  crushed  by  special  laws 
or  taxed  out  of  the  field,  which  it  is  anticipated  will 
be  reoccupied  by  the  old  competitive  system  now 
fast  disappearing.  The  present  cry  of  the  Democratic 
party  is  "  Down  with  the  Trusts  ;  "  and  of  the  Radical 
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Republicans  and  Democrats,  "  Public  Ownership  of 
Public  Utilities." 

That  the  Trust  is  a  natural  phase  in  industrial  evolu- 
tion has  been  fully  recognised  by  even  so  conservative 
a  journal  as  the  New  York  "Tribune,"  a  leading 
Republican  organ.  The  "Tribune,"  however,  goes 
further  and  acknowledges  that  it  is  a  step  to  the  collec- 
tive ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion advocated  by  the  Socialists.  Some  few  among  the 
capitalists  have  been  awakened  to  this  fact  and  are 
regretting  the  haste  with  which  events  are  marching 
towards  that  end.  They  foresee  the  moment  when 
under  the  stress  of  circumstances  and  a  popular  leader 
the  people  may  return  legislatures  and  senates  that  will 
vote  laws  not  to  crush  the  Trusts  and  restore  competi- 
tion, but  to  abolish  both  by  declaring  everything  con- 
tributing to  the  satisfaction  of  the  natural  and  acquired 
wants  of  a  highly  organised  and  civilised  community, 
national  property,  with  such  compensation  to  the 
actual  owners  of  them  as  may  be  just  and  expedient. 
There  are  however  others  who  would  let  the  Trusts 
alone  to  fulfil  their  mission,  but  would  meet  them  on 
the  field  of  competition  by  establishing  great  national 
co-operative  industrial  works  that  would  drive  the 
Trust  for  profit-making  out  of  the  field,  and  do  it  the 
more  effectually  because  the  railways  and  other  means 
of  communication  and  transport  could  be  taken  over  by 
the  State  under  the  law  of  eminent  domain.  In  such  a 
case  no  compensation,  it  is  argued,  would  need  to  be 
made  to  the  owners  of  the  industrial  Trusts.  Although 
the  Government  at  Washington  is  mostly  taken  up  with 
the  Philippine  and  Cuban  questions,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  indifferent  to  the  great  industrial 
and  economic  matters  that  are  coming  up  for  settle- 
ment ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  object  of  the 
visits  of  the  Hon.  Mark  Hanna  and  other  prominent 
politicians  to  Europe  just  now  are  to  study  the  rela- 
tions of  governments  towards  industry  and  finance, 
with  a  view  to  utilise  the  information  they  may  gain  in 
directing  legislation  over  here. 

The  course  of  events  during  the  next  twelve  months 
in  this  country  should  have  a  great  interest  for  Europe 
generally,  but  particularly  for  England  with  its  extensive 
trade  and  widespread  investments  of  capital.  The 
success  of  a  party  in  the  United  States  not  only  pledged 
to  public  ownership  but  resolved  to  bring  it  about 
cannot  fail  to  operate  a  great  disturbance  in  the  world 
of  capital.  W.  Dean  Howells,  a  very  competent 
observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times  as  well  as  a  distin- 
guished writer,  said  recently,  in  reply  to  a  question  on 
the  subject  of  Socialism  in  America,  "One  sees  the 
movement  advancing  about  him,  and  yet  it  may  be 
years  before  it  is  in  ascendency.  On  the  other  hand  it 
may  be  but  a  short  time.  A  slight  episode  may  change 
history.  A  turn  here  or  a  turn  there,  and  we  may  find 
our  nation  headlong  on  the  road  to  the  ideal  common- 
wealth." This  is  a  perfectly  true  description  of  the 
situation,  and  one  which  it  behoves  all  interested  to 
watch.  Anything  that  tends  to  diminish,  or  close  the 
avenues,  to  the  investment  of  dividend-seeking  capital 
here,  or  release  it  by  the  taking  over  of  the  great 
municipal  undertakings  now  privately  owned,  will  throw 
large  volumes  of  capital  out  of  employment  here  to 
look  for  it  on  the  world  market  in  competition  with 
that  of  other  countries.  From  an  article  that  recently 
appeared  in  the  New  York  "  Sun  "  it  would  seem  that 
Russia  is  attracting  the  attention  of  American  capitalists 
and  that  American  money  may  find  its  way  in  large 
quantities  in  one  way  or  another  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  newly  opened  territories  of  that 
Empire.  South  America  is  also  likely  to  attract  Ameri- 
can capital,  and  the  examination  of  the  great  rivers  of 
that  continent  and  their  resources  by  light  draughtships 
of  war,  now  going  on,  is  a  step  in  preparing  the  way  for 
future  action.  The  issue  therefore  of  the  next  presi- 
dential election  is  of  supreme  importance  not  only  to 
the  people  of  this  country  but  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  re-election  of  Mr.  McKinley  would  mean  a  vigorous 
policy  of  expansion  of  American  trade  and  the  employ- 
ment of  American  capital  backed  by  the  military 
power  of  the  country.  The  election  of  Mr.  Bryan  or 
another  on  the  same  platform  would  mean  the  concen- 
tration of  the  attention  of  the  Government  on  home 
affairs,  and  the  release  of  capital  through  its  economic 


policy  for  employment  abroad.  So  far  as  other 
countries  are  concerned  the  difference  would  be  that 
under  the  Democratic  party  the  American  capital  going 
abroad  would  do  so  on  its  own  responsibility,  and 
dependent  only  on  such  conventional  protection  as  all 
governments  are  bound  to  give  to  the  interests  of  its 
citizens.  It  is  the  economic  side  of  the  coming  presidential 
contest  over  here  that  should  be  watched  by  interested 
outsiders  rather  than  the  party  political  only,  for  the 
result  of  it  is  bound  to  be  very  far-reaching  indeed. 

Yours,  &c.  An  American. 


PRIVATE  BILL  LEGISLATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — With  your  permission  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Vary  Campbell, 
which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  Saturday  last. 

He   commences   by  saying  that  the  article  he 
criticising  concedes  : 

(1)  That  there  is  an  abuse  to  be  reformed  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  Private  Bill  business. 
(2)  That  this  business  is  not  legislation  properly  so 
called,  but  is  judicial  and  administrative  work.  .  . 

As  to  (1)  the  only  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  public 
(always  excluding  the  Scottish  Bar)  against  the  exist- 
ing system  is  on  the  ground  of  its  expense  :  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  adopted  under  the  Scotch  Bill  woulc 
certainly  not  lessen  and  would  probably  increase  tha 
expense  :  while  the  substitution  of  a  single  inquiry  b' 
joint  committees  for  the  double  inquiry  now  in  existeno 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  satisfying  this  complain 
of  the  public. 

As  to  (2)  the  actual  inquiry  before  a  committee  ii 
certainly  not  a  legislative  but  a  judicial  proceeding  :  bu 
that  judicial  proceeding  is  valueless  without  the  sub 
sequent  legislative  proceedings  taken  in  the  Hous 
itself.  It  is  not  the  committee  but  the  House  tha 
gives  Private  Acts  the  force  of  law,  and  it  would  be 
most  dangerous  precedent  if  this  legislative  power  W2 
put  in  the  hands  of  public  departments  :  and  if  tl" 
House  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  results  of  such  legi:| 
lation,  it  must  keep  control  over  the  preliminaries. 

Mr.  Vary  Campbell  then  goes  on  to  say:  "  Amon 
late  examples  of  this  separation  of  judicial  from  legil 
lative  functions  are  the  establishment  of  divorce  cour  j 
.  .  .  and  the  reference  of  election  petitions  to  tl 
judges." 

Surely  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Vary  Campbell's  leg 
training  should  have  grasped  the  essential  differen  j 
between  election  trials  and   divorce  cases  and  suq 
questions  as  are  now  heard  before  parliamentary  cor 
mittees.    The  former  deal  with  facts  that  are  pt 
and  do  not  affect  persons  outside  those  immediate 
interested  ;  the  latter  deal  with  prospective  arranj. 
ments,  giving  companies  or  local  bodies  the  power 
altering  the  general  law  for  certain  purposes,  si 
affecting  a  large  portion  of  the  public.     The  ultimc 
authority  for  conferring  such  extensive  powers  shoi 
always  reside  in  Parliament. 

Mr.  Vary  Campbell  further  says  "  the  commissions 
.  .  .  would  at  least  do  their  work  .  .  .  among 
public  interested  in  the  case  and  acquainted  generE 
with  the  facts."  One  would  have  thought  a 
object  would  be  to  get  away  from  the  centre  of  ldl 
passions  ;  and  surely  it  is  those  who  are  "  acquaint 
generally  with  the  facts  "  who  now  come  as  witness 
before  a  parliamentary  committee. 

No  doubt  arguments  can  be  brought  against  inqut 
by  joint  committees,  but  the  balance  of  argument! 
in  favour  of  their  appointment. — I  am,  yours,  &c. 

EXPERTUS  I 


WHICH  IS  THE  "TIRESOME  FELLOW" 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Cheriton,  Cockington,  Torquay  :  18  July,  1899^ 

Dear  Sir, — It  has  been  brought  to  my  notice 
in  your  last  week's  issue,  page  77,  your  reviewer 
ignorance  has  called  the  publisher  of  "The  Vi 
dresser"  a  "tiresome  fellow."  Please  make  it  kn 
that  I,  myself,  am  responsible  for  the  choice  of  tj 
and  other  items  which  he  fails  to  appreciate. — Yo 
truly,  T.  S.  Moore 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  JAPANESE  FAIRLY  JUDGED. 


Japan    in  Transition." 
London  and  New  York 


By  J.  Stafford  Ransome. 
Harpers.     1899.  i6.y. 

EDUCATED  Japanese  justly  complain  that  foreign 
authors  are  prone  to  accord  undue  prominence  to 
le  light  side  of  the  national  character  and  to  disregard 
teir  more  solid  qualities  by  which  permanent  success, 
5  they  are  well  aware,  is  alone  to  be  achieved.  Mr. 
.ansome  has  not  fallen  into  this  vulgar  error  and  his 
ork  is  to  be  appreciated  accordingly  ;  nevertheless,  in 
jite  of  a  praiseworthy  effort,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
j-nore  the  "  Geisha  "  entirely.    We  do  not  detect  any 
llusion  in  the  letterpress   to   her   until    the  103rd 
,age  is  reached,  but  this  irrepressible  person  is  thrice 
hotographically  presented  to  us,  under  varying  con- 
ations of  her  existence,  in  the  first  chapter,  which  is 
uinded  upon    "popular   misconceptions  of  Japan." 
Jndoubtedly  there   is  misapprehension,  in  a  degree 
.  nat  is  truly  deplorable,  regarding  the  character  and 
.ccupation  of  the  Japanese  "singing  girl,"  but  there 
5  nothing  remarkable  in  this,  for  the  most  profound 
jnorance  oft  prevails  in  relation  to   other  striking 
matures  of  Oriental  existence.    It  is  a  little  unfortunate, 
owever,  that  the  Geisha  should  be  the  first  to  greet  us, 
Notwithstanding  her  prettiness,  in  a  book  treating  of 
apan  in  transition,  because  in  all  the  manifold  changes 
hat  have  taken  place  in  her  country  she  appears  to 
;ave  altered  in  no  way.  We  are  disposed  to  overlook  her 
ntrusion  on  page  5,  however,  the  more  that  the  author 
urned  his  attention,  during  a  two  years'  residence,  to 
ither  and  more  exalted  constituents  of  Japanese  life, 
t  is  long  since  common  sense  came  to  the  rescue  and 
lisabused  men's  minds  of  the  idea  that  the  subjects  of 
he  Ten-Shi  were  merely  frivolous  devotees  of  pleasure, 
nit  it  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  years  that  we 
lave  credited  them   with  the  possession  of  qualities 
vhich  make  for  the  provision  of  a  lasting  fame. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Ransome's  book  has  been 
imed  to  the  hour  ;  for  in  the  course  of  the  current 
nonth  Japan  has  become  entitledforthe  first  time  to  apply 
ler  own  new  code  of  laws  to  all  those,  irrespective  of 
lationality,  who  may  visit  her  shores  or  who  already 
Iwell  within  her  borders.  Travellers  to  the  East  will 
lo  well  to  acquire  all  the  accurate  knowledge  they  can 
Deforehand,  lest  they  commit  unwittingly  a  breach  of 
the  regulations,  and  more  especially  ought  they  to  divest 
;hemselves  of  the  "  popular  misconceptions  "  to  which 
ittention  is  directed.  Unhappily  the  tendency  to  cling 
:o  them  may  be  strong  enough  to  defeat  every  effort  at 
■ectification,  though  in  any  endeavour  to  place  the 
jovernment  and  the  people  of  Japan  in  a  fair  light  due 
stress  must  be  laid  upon  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
material  progress  that  has  been  made  by  them  since 
[868.  It  is  agreeable  to  find  that  the  vexed  question  of 
:he  commercial  integrity  of  the  Japanese  can  be  handled 
n  a  way  that  is  not  needlessly  irritating  to  a  sensitive 
people  and  that  the  general  status  of  the  foreigner  will 
)ear  discussion.  British  traders  are  asking  themselves 
low  far,  in  the  new  order  of  things  consequent  upon 
:he  total  abolition  of  Treaty  Rights,  it  is  safe  to  trust 
:he  good  intentions  of  a  nation  that  has  made  itself  so 
ormidable  a  factor  in  the  Asiatic  commercial  problem. 
Independent  criticism  of  native  methods  is  likely  to 
-eceive,  as  it  merits,  full  appreciation  from  the  Japanese 
:hemselves,  for  they  probably  have  less  to  fear  from  the 
strictures  of  candid  opponents  than  from  the  indiscrimi- 
late  adulation  lavished  upon  them  by  doubtless  well- 
neaning  admirers.  And  when  we  remember  that  the 
lative  business  firms  often  number  among  their 
nembers  men  who  have  been  thoroughly  educated 
ibroad  in  Western  languages  and  mercantile  methods, 
ind  whose  aim  it  is  to  conduct  the  international 
:rade  of  their  own  land,  it  should  not  be  surprising 
that  a  pronounced  antagonism  is  sometimes 
manifested  toward  the  alien.  We  are  not  wholly 
free  from  the  imputation,  even  here,  of  studying 
3ur  own  interests,  and  possibly  we  ought  to  regard 
them  more  attentively  than  we  do.  The  verdict  to  be 
arrived  at,  after  impartial  investigation,  is  that  much  of 
the  misunderstanding  which  arose  in  Japan  in  time  past 
was  ascribable  to  two  causes  which  it  may  be  practicable 


henceforward  to  remedy.  One  was  an  often  complete 
ignorance,  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  merchant,  of  the 
language  of  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  transact 
his  business,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  of  goods, 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  trade  in  which  he  was  about  to 
embark.  Both  parties,  as  Mr.  Ransome  tersely  puts  it, 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  Japanese  business  tout,  who 
might  or  might  not  be  an  honest  man,  and  might  not  be 
a  capable  man  if  he  happened  to  be  honest.  Direct 
trading  has  helped  to  diminish  these  difficulties,  though 
it  has  sensibly  reduced  the  opportunities  for  amassing 
wealth  of  the  foreign  merchant  resident  in  Japan.  It  is 
claimed  for  the  better  class  of  Japanese  business  houses 
nowadays  that  there  is  no  disposition  to  repudiate  their 
contracts  with  the  foreigner  or  to  evade  pecuniary 
liabilities. 

A  book  is  valuable  that  tends  to  dispel  doubts  which 
have  been  engendered  between  two  peoples  from  whose 
mutual  trust  and  confidence  in  an  international  bargain, 
should  it  ever  be  concluded,  great  results  may  be  anti- 
cipated. The  value  is  directly  proportionate  to  the 
extent  to  which  we  contemplate  the  advantages, 
in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  that  is  now  available, 
of  securing  Japan's  naval  co-operation  in  our  Oriental 
enterprises.  A  vague  belief  was  indulged  in  some  time 
since  that  an  "  understanding  "  existed  between  Britain 
and  Japan  with  the  object  of  securing  joint  action  under 
certain  conditions,  and  it  is  evident  that  English  and 
Japanese  interests -lie  in  channels  which,  whilst  not  in 
theory  identical,  may  be  very  nearly  so  in  practice. 
For  example,  it  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of  both  nations 
that  Russia  should  be  permitted  to  absorb  the  coast-line 
of  North  China  and  the  Korean  Peninsula.  The  ascen- 
dency of  Russian  influence  in  territory  contiguous  to  the 
western  shores  of  Japan  would  be  viewed  with  appre- 
hension in  the  Cabinets  both  of  S.  James'  and  Tokio, 
and  just  as  Russia  is  geographically  speaking  Japan's 
natural  foe,  England  is  her  natural  ally.  An  under- 
standing between  Russia  and  ourselves  is  incompatible 
— as  to  the  affairs  of  the  Extreme  Orient  at  least — with 
an  understanding  between  ourselves  and  Japan,  because 
the  interests  of  Japan  and  Russia  at  present  are  dia- 
metrically opposed.  But  an  "  arrangement  "  with  Japan 
might  be  entered  into  without  detriment  to  existing 
relations,  and  what  this  would  count  for  in  a  struggle  is 
to  be  estimated  by  adding  the  tonnage  of  the  Japanese 
fleet  to  that  of  our  own  in  those  waters.  Conversely,  if 
we  wish  to  know  what  might  happen  in  the  event  of  our 
"  understanding"  falling  through,  we  may  subtract  the 
sum  indicated  from  the  power  of  our  own  navy  and  add 
it  to  that  of  France  and  Russia,  for  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  if  Japan  could  afford  to  remain  neutral  and  in- 
active should  the  rearrangement  of  the  map  of  Farther 
Asia  be  seriously  taken  in  hand. 

Mr.  Ransome  has  judiciously  included  within  the 
scope  of  his  work  an  exposition  of  the  prospects  of 
foreign  residents  in  Japan  subsequent  to  17  July,  for 
it  is  essential  that  capitalists  who  may  be  tempted  to 
exploit  that  field  should  know  precisely  how  they 
stand.  He  has  rendered  good  service,  too,  by  a  chapter 
on  travelling,  and  the  accommodation  that  is  to  be  met 
with  in  native  hotels.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  be 
facetious  at  the  expense  of  the  people  whom  he  describes, 
and  such  self-denial  is  uncommon  enough  to  be  note- 
worthy. Neither  does  he  view  everything  Japanese 
through  rose-coloured  glasses.  He  treats  mainly  of 
the  period  of  transition  through  which  the  country  is 
now  passing  and  wisely  confines  himself  to  this  phase, 
for  it  forms  the  only  safe  ground  on  which  to  base  a 
sound  estimate  of  Japan's  position  and  strength. 


A  STOCK  EXCHANGE  ROMANCE. 

"The  Marketplace."    By  Harold  Frederic.  London: 
Heinemann.     1899.  6s. 

WE  have  read  this  novel  with  zest  and  amusement. 
Thorpe,  the  hero-villain  of  the  book,  has  acquired 
a  rubber  concession  from  the  Mexican  Government.  He 
has  already  sold  it  to  a  broken-down  pal  in  Central 
America  for  a  song  :  but  undaunted  by  this  trifle  he 
sells  it  again  to  a  London  company  with  a  highly 
ornamental  board.  The  capital  of  the  company  is 
^500,000  in  so  many  shares  of  £1.  The  vendor  takes 
400,000  shares  as  his  purchase  price,  and  the  remaining 
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100,000  shares  are  offered  to  the  public.  As  we  are 
all  speculators  now,  we  make  no  apology  for  entering 
upon  Stock  Exchange  "shop,"  which  is  the  motive  of 
the  book.  After  the  subscription  list  has  been  open 
one  or  two  days,  it  is  found  that  the  public  have  only 
applied  for  5,000  shares  ;  and  sauntering  down  Throg- 
morton  Street  Thorpe  observes  certain  South  African 
Jews,  with  whom  he  has  what  Charles  Lamb  would  call 
"an  imperfect  sympathy,"  engaged  in  "banging" 
Rubber  Consols,  that  is,  offering  them,  before  allot- 
ment, at  discounts  of  seven-eighths,  three-quarters,  and 
a  half.  He  staggers  to  his  broker's  office,  and,  upon 
an  inspiration,  asks  that  worthy  how  the  Kaffir  crowd 
are  going  to  deliver  shares  which  they  haven't  got. 
The  broker  is  a  Scotchman,  and  Scotchmen  have  a 
proverbial  "  down  "  on  Jews,  of  whom  they  are  jealous. 
So  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  Colin  Semple  willing  "  to 
go  nap  "  with  Thorpe  in  squeezing  the  bears.  What 
the  broker  does  is  this.  He  gets  his  clerks,  office-boys, 
runners,  and  pals,  to  send  in  applications  for  95,000 
Rubber  Consols,  and  provides  the  application  and  allot- 
ment money,  which  would  amount  to,  say,  ,£9,500. 
The  ornamental  board  duly  allots  to  Colin  Semple's 
nominees,  and  the  "corner"  is  complete.  The  Kaffir 
crowd  have  sold  26,000  shares,  and  there  are  none  in 
the  market,  except  the  5,000,  which  are  scattered  over 
the  provinces  amongst  parsons  and  spinsters.  The  jQi 
shares  are  put  up  by  Thorpe  in  six  months  to  £2$,  and 
he  takes  half  a  million  off  his  Hebraic  enemies.  This 
is  the  keystone  of  Harold  Frederic's  building. 

This  manoeuvre,  which  is  known  as  a  bear  squeeze, 
is  not  impossible  :  indeed  it  has  been  executed  several 
times  in  the  last  few  years.  But  it  is  getting  every  day 
more  dangerous  and  difficult.  We  think  that  in  this 
case  the  bears  would  have  found  out  about  the  bogus 
allotment,  and  that  the  Stock  Exchange  committee 
would  have  refused  a  special  settlement.  But  take  the 
"corner"  for  granted,  and  the  book  is  exciting,  amus- 
ing, and  full  of  strong  descriptions  of  character,  which 
are  none  the  less  interesting  because  some  of  them — 
notably  the  Marquis  of  Chaldon,  chairman  of  the  board 
— are  easily  recognisable  as  living  portraits.  Thorpe 
sells  twice  over  a  concession  which  he  knows  to  be 
worthless,  and  he  calmly  meditates  murdering  his 
gardener,  who,  having  been  with  him  in  Central 
America,  is  aware  of  these  facts.  Yet  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  his  nerve,  his  tenacity  of  purpose, 
his  resourcefulness,  in  a  word,  his  brain  power.  The 
broker  Semple  comes  to  him  in  a  cold  sweat  at  the 
mere  rumour  of  an  Old  Bailey  prosecution,  and  Thorpe, 
having  taken  the  precaution  to  ship  off  the  only  witness 
under  the  care  of  one  of  his  dummy  directors,  calmly 
bids  him  "keep  his  hair  on."  One  or  two  touches, 
however,  which  are  meant  for  magnanimity,  are,  we 
think,  unworthy  of  a  master  like  Frederic.  A  great 
deal,  for  instance,  is  made  of  Thorpe's  affection  for  his 
sister,  who  keeps  a  book  shop  in  the  Strand,  and  for 
his  nephew  and  niece,  who  are  superior  young  persons. 
We  are  even  asked  to  admire  his  desire,  when  he  is 
wealthy,  to  do  something  for  the  London  poor.  All 
this  is  in  the  last  degree  commonplace.  Many  a  villain  is 
fond  of  his  family,  and  Jabez  Balfour  gave  large  dona- 
tions to  charity  and  religion.  A  far  finer  touch  is  his 
generosity  to  Lord  Chaldon,  his  chairman,  the  ex- 
diplomatist,  with  soft  manners  and  an  eyeglass,  whom 
he  presents  with  a  cheque  for  ^30,000,  under  no  com- 
pulsion whatever.  If  they  are  wise,  "  pirates  make 
pennyworths  of  their  pillage,  and  purchase  friends." 
But,  very  naturally,  Thorpe  is  not  always  wise,  and  he 
quarrels  with  Lord  Plowden,  another  of  his  directors, 
perhaps  the  best-drawn  portrait  in  the  book.  The 
delicate  skill  in  drawing  Lord  Plowden  consists  in 
making  him  an  absolute  gentleman  in  manners,  who 
sticks  at  nothing  in  order  to  get  money.  Lord  Plowden 
is  so  intelligent  that  he  sees  through  the  bogus  allot- 
ment of  shares  to  Thorpe's  nominees,  but  consents  to 
it,  and  comes  after  office  hours  to  congratulate  the 
master  on  his  stroke.  Touched  by  this  appreciation  of 
his  genius,  as  well  as  by  previous  civility  on  board 
ship,  Thorpe  promises  to  give  Lord  Plowden  100,000 
of  his  400,000  vendor's  shares,  a  piece  of  generosity 
which  overwhelms  the  cynical  and  impecunious  peer. 
Nothing  can  be  nicer  than  the  way  in  which  Lord 
Plowden  takes  Thorpe  down  to  his  mother's  place  in 


Kent,  and  introduces  him  to  his  family  circle,  which 
includes  at  the  moment  a  certain  Lady  Cressage,  whoj 
turns  out  afterwards  to  be  the  "  causa  teterrima  belli."* 
The  vendor's  shares  do  not  of  course  participate  in  the! 
profits  of  the  "corner,"  and  Lord  Plowden  calls  upon 
Thorpe  to  know,  in  City  slang,  "  where  1  come  in." 
The  promoter  is  in  a  diabolical  temper  and  the  con-l 
versation  unluckily  rolls  upon  Lady  Cressage,  towards 
whom  Thorpe  assumes  an  air  of  proprietorship,  which] 
Lord  Plowden,  who  has  been  her  lover,  treats  as  an  im- 
pertinence.   Thorpe  tells  Plowden  that  he  is  willing  to 
keep  his  promise  and  give  him  the  100,000  vendor'; 
shares  ;  that  he  can't  help  it  if  they  are  worth  nothing 
but  that  in  the  circumstances  he  will  buy  them  back  foi 
^15,000.    Lord  Plowden  pockets  a  cheque  for  that 
amount  and  walks  off  vowing  vengeance.    We  will  not 
spoil  the  pleasure  of  possible  readers  by  telling  hov 
Lord  Plowden  tries  to  ruin  Thorpe  by  producing  tht 
man  to  whom  he  had  sold  the  concession  in  Mexico,  anc 
how  Thorpe  beats  his  lordship  by  superior  brains  anc 
energy.   We  must  however  say  that  we  do  not  see  hov 
Plowden  who  was  clever  enough  to  see  through  th 
"  corner  "  would    have  been    ass  enough  to  try 
blackmail  Thorpe  in  a  very  clumsy  way.     Thorpe  sue 
ceeds  as  completely  as  Macbeth.    He  has  it  all — th 
country  place,  the  titled  wife,  the  liveried  servants,  am 
the  fleet  horses. 

"Thou  hast  it  now,  King,  Cawdor,  Glamis,  all.' 

Harold  Frederic  could  draw  a  gentleman,  of  whom  h 
knew  many,  but  he  could  not  draw  a  lady,  of  whom  h 
probably  knew  very  few.  He  is  not  successful  with  hi 
American  heiress  or  with  Lady  Cressage.  He 
curiously  unequal  in  his  phrases,  and  he  has  deplorabl 
lapses  into  vulgarity.  For  instance,  Miss  Madden  dis 
cussing  Thorpe  with  Lady  Cressage,  asks,  "  Have  yo 
looked  into  his  eyes — I  mean  when  they've  got  th£ 
lack-lustre  expression  ?  You  can  see  a  hundre 
thousand  dead  men  in  them."  That  is  a  fine  phrast 
But  then  Lady  Cressage  says  of  Lord  Plowden,  "  H 
is  too  smooth,  too  well-balanced,  too  much  the  gentle 
man."  That  is  a  vile  phrase.  What  a  phrase  for 
woman  who  is  by  way  of  being  "  Iris  smart"  \  Th 
main  object  of  a  novel,  however,  is  to  make  you  rea 
it  and  that  end  "  The  Market  Place  "  achieves. 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  SOUL; 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

"The  City  of  the  Soul."    London:   Grant  Richard: 

1899.    5s.  net. 
"The  Field  Floridus."    By  Eugene  Mason.  Londor 

Grant  Richards.     1899.     5s.  net. 
"  On  the  Way  Side."    By  C.  Kegan  Paul.  Londoi 

Kegan  Paul.  1899. 
"  The  Little  Land."    By  Laurence  Housman.  Londoi 

Grant  Richards.    1899.    5s.  net. 
"  Pastorals."    By  Elinor  Sweetman.    London  :  Der 

1899.    35-.  6d. 
"  Ballads  and  Poems."    By  Mrs.  Clement  Shorte 

London  :  Bowden.  1899. 
"Translations  from  Poushkin."     By  C.   E.  Turne 

London  :  Sampson  Low.  1899. 

DELICATE  imagination  and  sense  of  words  are  nt 
the  only  qualities  that  entitle  "The  City  of  tl 
Soul  "  to  peculiar  distinction.  The  writer  adds  to  the: 
a  technical  judgment  no  less  completely  at  home  wi' 
the  ballad  than  with  the  lyrical  or  sonnet  form.  As 
criticism  of  verse,  this  would  be  exhaustive  prais 
But  these  pieces  contain  just  that  element  of  passic 
which  transforms  skilful  verse  into  fine  poetry.  Tin 
are  a  garden  of  colour.  But  the  colour  is  alwa^ 
chosen  and  alive.  The  ballad  soliloquy,  "  Perk 
Warbeck,"  is  extraordinarily  good.  Modern  balla 
mongers  are  apt  to  imagine  that  refinement  of  phra: 
is  incompatible  with  the  requisite  effect  of  spontaneit 
"  Perkin  Warbeck  "  is  fastidious  in  diction  ihroughoi 
yet  only  gains  the  more  in  atmosphere.  The  same 
true  in  a  less  degree  of  the  other  ballads.  Among  tl 
rest  of  the  poems,  two  translations  from  "  Les  Fleu 
du  Mai  "  have  an  appropriate  place.  In  daintiness 
expression,  often   married   to  exotic   sentiment,  tl 
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nslator  himself  has  no  slight  affinity  with  Baudelaire, 
e  beauty  he  sings  of  derives  charm  from  its  very 
;ay.    He  finds  an  actual  luxury  in  regret ;  his 
"  soul  is  like  a  silent  nightingale, 
Devising  sorrow  in  a  summer  night." 
ght  evokes  his  most  intimate  music  : — 
B  cannot  see  her  face  as  she  passes 

Through  my  garden  of  white  and  red  ; 
But  I  know  she  has  walked  where  the  daisies  and 
grasses 

Are  curtseying  after  her  tread." 
is  book  is  full  of  things  which  tempt  one  to  linger. 
ie  "Wine  of  Summer,"  instinct  with  fancies  that 
at 

"  Like  tired  moths  on  heavy  velvet  wings," 
d  "  The  Garden  of  Death,"  where 

"  never  comes  the  moon 
To  matron  fulness,  here  no  child-bearing 
Vexes  desire,  and  the  sun  knows  no  noon," 

;  very  characteristic  of  the  writer.  Many  readers 
e  sure  to  fancy  that  they  penetrate  his  anonymity. 
Mr.  Eugene  Mason,  whose  work  appears  in  print 
d  binding  precisely  similar,  challenges  comparison 
id  suffers  by  it.  He  has  an  academic  gift  for  verse  ; 
i  is  always  careful,  often  pretiose,  in  his  choice  of 
Drds ;  but  somehow  the  unmistakable  touch  is 
:king.  Some  of  his  descriptions  make  one  exclaim 
Persicos  odi,  puer,  apparatus."  In  attempting  to 
mvey  the  spirit  of  catholic  mysticism,  he  suggests 
)thing  so  much  as  the  Ornaments  Rubric.  His  interiors 
e  crammed  with  priceless  bric-a-brac.  His  landscapes 
;ually  glow  with  corn  and  poppies.  His  birds  per- 
stently  quire.  These  objections  of  course  apply  to 
ost  minor  verse.  They  are  worth  stating  in  this 
stance  because  Mr.  Mason  is  head  and  shoulders 
)ove  the  ordinary  poetaster.  Throughout,  his  work  is 
Wished.  Occasionally  his  fancy  is  not  without  fresh- 
:ss,  as  in  "  A  Dream  Amiss  :  " — 

"  We  hastened  through  the  shuttered  town 

With  furtive  eyes  of  fear, 
The  black  cathedral  frowned  us  down, 

The  gargoyles  craned  to  leer." 

he  sonnets  are  technically  excellent.  But  even  "  the 
lare  of  sex  "  is  small  excuse  for  "  earth's  bewildering 
;cks." 

Though  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  does  not  always  avoid  the 
)mmonplace,  many  of  his  verses  have  a  quiet  charm 
:  their  own.  We  like  some  of  his  songs  of  travel, 
he  conclusion  of  "  Hartzreise,"  for  example,  though 
>o  long  to  quote,  and  "At  Compiegne,"  are  quite 
:miniscent  of  Matthew  Arnold.  A  rendering  of 
[orace,  Book  III.  Ode  II.,  shows  much  ingenuity  in 
ie  management  of  rhyme,  and  as  a  translation  is  dis- 
nctly  felicitous. 

The  "  Little  Land,"  in  which  Mr.  Laurence  Housman 
trays  at  large,  is  irrigated  by  "  Four  Rivers."  Hence, 
'<z  presume,  the  four  cryptic  illustrations.  This  kind 
f  geography  is  baffling,  but  the  book  contains  much 
lat  is  original  and  taking  in  fancy.  Conceits  like 
The  Apple  of  Winter  "  are  pretty,  and  several  such 
ieces  as  "Little  Death"  are  effective  in  a  higher 
lood.  Mr.  Housman  is  content  with  natural  expres- 
ion,  which  is  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  a  kind  of 
terature  usually  overrun  by  chromatic  epithets. 

These  are  much  in  evidence  in  the  "  Pastorals  "  of 
figs  Sweetman,  though  her  obvious  accomplishment 
litigates  the  resulting  tedium.    Often  she  has  caught 
he  tone  and  vocabulary  of  Keats,  and  sometimes  of 
ipenser.    This  marks  her  highest  level  :— 
"  Like  foolish  daisies  dancing  in  a  gale, 
That  gaily  strain  their  slender  cables'  length 
Root-anchored  in  the  deep  and  tranquil  earth." 
f  Miss  Sweetman's  work  were  cruder  in  form,  we 
night  hope  she  would  one  day  rise  above  imitation. 
But  its  already  high  finish  seems  fatal. 

Of  the  "Ballads  and  Poems"  of  Mrs.  Clement 
shorter  we  prefer  the  Ballads.  Some  of  these,  "The 
Fetch "  for  example,  realise  the  queer  atmosphere  of 
Irish  folklore  with  entire  success.  Most  of  Mrs. 
bhorter's  verse  is  pleasant  reading,  and  all  of  it  un- 
pretentious. 


Mr.  Turner's  translations  from  Poushkin,  though 
evidently  painstaking,  are  dull.  Their  form,  or  rather 
want  of  form,  suggests  closeness  of  rendering.  As  the 
present  interest  in  (the  Russian  poet  is  largely  historical, 
this  will  satisfy  most  people.  Of  a  large  collection  of 
verse  books,  these  we  have  noticed  alone  seemed  worthy 
of  a  place. 

A  BRILLIANT  SOCIALIST. 

"  Action  Socialiste."    By  Jean  Jaures.    Paris:  Georges 
Bellais.  1899. 

MJEAN  JAURES  has  for  some  years  been  known 
•  both  in  France  and  England  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  highly  cultured  writers,  and  in  the 
Chamber  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers,  of  the 
French  Socialist  party.  This  volume  is  a  collection  of 
his  contributions  to  various  journals,  and  of  speeches 
in  the  Chamber  from  the  year  1886  down  to  1899,  and 
it  includes  a  highly  interesting  article  of  the  latter  year 
in  "  La  Petite  Republique  "  on  "  Fashoda,  l'Angleterre, 
et  la  Paix."  Dreamers  though  they  are  reproached 
with  being  by  their  opponents,  it  is  worth  noticing  that 
in  the  extraordinary  movements  which  have  arisen  in 
France  since  the  Boulangist  affair  down  to  l'affaire 
Dreyfus,  the  Socialist  party  has  taken  what  appears  to 
Englishmen  to  be  the  sane  and  statesmanlike  view  of 
the  various  situations  produced  by  these  events.  The 
articles  of  M.  Jaures  on  "  Le  Tsar  a  Paris"  on 
"  L' Alliance  Russe  et  la  Reaction"  and  "France  et 
Russie  "  make  it  very  clear  that  the  Socialists,  at  any 
rate,  were  not  victims  of  the  illusions  which  possessed 
most  Frenchmen  at  the  time  when  the  pseudo  Russian 
and  French  alliance  was  proclaimed  with  theatrical  airs 
to  the  world.  And  it  was  the  Socialists  through  M. 
Jaures  who  pointed  out  in  the  affair  of  Fashoda  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  France  to  avoid  "  tout  ce  qui  peut 
paraitre  pure  taquinerie  et  vexation  puerile  contre 
l'Angleterre  ;  "  and  that  "  maintenir  un  petit  groupe 
d'hommes  sur  le  Haut  Nil  au  moment  meme  ou  l'Angle- 
terre y  dirigeait  toute  une  armee  et  y  livrait  aux 
derviches  une  serieuse  bataille,  est  un  dangereux  ana- 
chronisme."  Through  the  brilliant  rhetoric,  the  sarcasm 
and  irony,  and  the  idealism  which  has  only  scorn,  in- 
dignation and  contempt  for  present  economic  and 
political  arrangements,  there  is  heard  the  voice  of  cool 
common  sense  appraising  affairs  at  their  value  for  the 
immediate  purpose  of  statesmanship.  M.  Jaures  applies 
the  test  of  Socialism  to  the  international  relations  of 
France  as  well  as  to  her  internal  affairs,  and  it  is  his 
clue  through  the  bewildering  labyrinth  of  his  country's 
politics. 

The  alliance  with  Russia  meant  to  the  Socialists 
reaction  on  all  sides,  reaction  towards  autocracy  and 
against  the  Republic,  towards  clericalism  and  against 
liberty  of  thought  ;  but  especially  it  was  a  capitalist 
reaction.  The  form  of  the  Russian  reaction  coincides 
with  the  form  of  the  French  reaction.  Industrial  and 
capitalist  civilisation  is  now  the  same  at  St.  Petersburg 
as  at  Paris.  Quite  recently  forty  thousand  workpeople 
go  on  strike  against  a  working  day  of  fifteen  hours 
and  low  wages  ;  the  employers  under  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  agree  to  make  concessions;  immediately 
the  Government  of  the  Tsar  intervenes  to  prevent  the 
employers  from  giving  way.  The  workmen,  conquered 
by  famine  and  the  Tsar,  return  to  work  and  their 
delegates  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  are  sent  to 
Siberia.  With  eyes  sharpened  by  his  socialist  pre- 
occupation M.  Jaures  saw  France  sacrifice  her  dignity 
and  interests  to  the  Russian  alliance  without  gaining  any 
advantage  for  herself ;  all  the  time  being  hoodwinked 
into  joining  a  combination  of  Russia  and  Germany 
against  England.  Hate  of  England,  war  with  England, 
are  the  mots  d'ordre  of  reaction.  France  cannot 
struggle  with  the  English  fleets  ;  at  all  cost  then  the 
alliance  of  the  Russian  Emperor  and  the  benevolent 
neutrality  of  the  German  Emperor  must  be  secured  ; 
and  for  that  purpose  France  must  enter  upon  a  system 
reactionary  and  autocratic.  "  Deja  nous  avons  vu  les 
fruits  honteux  de  cette  politique  lorsque,  pour  servir 
les  calculs  de  la  diplomatic  russe  et  complaire  k 
Guillaume  II.  alli£  du  Sultan,  la  France  s'est  faite 
contre  les  Armeniens  et  les  Grecs  la  complice  de 
l'egorgeur   Abd-ul-Hamid.     Demain,  pour  organiser 
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[a  guerre  a  l'anglaise,  il  faudra  nous  mettre  decidement 
au  service  des  ambitions  lointaines  de  la  Russie  en 
extreme  Orient  et  il  faudra  accepter  avec  Guillaume  II 
une  sorte  d'entente  cordiale,  qui  s'appliquera  meme  a 
la  politique  interieure.  C'est  la  le--reve  des  r^action- 
naires  francais.  Les  clericaux  ne  cachaient  pas  leurs 
sympathies  pour  l'Espagne  contre  les  Etats-Unis,  et 
leur  victoire  serait  decisive  s'ils  pouvaient  au  moyen  de 
la  guerre  contre  les  Anglais  exalter  le  militarisme  ;  ils 
savent  bien  que  le  jour  011  la  France  serait  engagee 
dans  une  grande  lutte  contre  la  race  anglo-saxonne, 
les  etats-majors  a  panache  feraient  la  loi,  les  protestants 
et  les  Juifs  seraient  denonces  comme  complices  de 
l'heretique  Angleterre." 

On  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  too,  the  Revanche 
is  not  to  come  by  way  of  war  but  through  Socialism  ; 
the  alliance  with  Russia  meant  war,  and  Socialism  is 
not   only  against  reaction  because  it  means  war,  but 
looks  to  the  attainment  of  peace  through  socialistic 
ideas.     Socialists  in  Germany  have  been  imprisoned 
for   protesting  against  the  annexation.     They  have 
opposed  militarism  and  been  denounced  for  making 
common  cause  with  the  enemies  of  Germany.  When 
the  Reichstag  was  dissolved  for  its  resistance  to  the 
augmentation   of  the  army  it  was  said  in  France, 
"  Le  militarisme  prussien  ne   pourra  peut-etre  plus 
menacer  l'Europe  :  l'Allemagne  a  assez  de  ce  regime 
de  fer."    But  this  result,  says  M.  Jaures  to  those  who 
denounce  Socialists  as  mauvais  Francais,  was  due  to 
those  German  Socialists  who  were  branded  in  Ger- 
many as  mauvais  Allemands.    The  conclusion  is  that 
Socialists  serve  the  great  interests  of  their  countries ; 
and  it  is  the  real  mission  of  France  to  take  the  initiative 
in  the  great  socialistic  reforms  :  "  Elle  serait  de  nouveau 
le  cceur  meme,  desormais  inviolable,  de  la  democratic 
europeenne,   et   les   sympathies   des   travailleurs  du 
monde  lui  feraient   une  nouvelle    et  infranchissable 
ligne   de   forteresses."     We   need   hardly   say  that 
M.  Jaures'  conception  of  Socialism  is  something  more 
than  the  paternal  action  of  the  State  or  the  Church. 
At  one  time  he  thought  the  idea  of  the  Republic  involved 
Socialism.    That  appears  now  an  "  illusion  enfantine  ;  " 
and  what  life  has  revealed  to  him  is  not  the  socialistic 
idea  but  the  necessity  of  combat.    The  effective  role 
of  the    Church    is   an   impossibility.      "  L'Eglise  se 
mefie    necessairement   de    la    societe    laique,    de  la 
societe  civile,   et   elle  ne  peut    souffrir   que  des  r6- 
formes    profondes    soient    accomplies    par  elle,  car 
si  la  societe"  civile,  qui  ne  repose  pas  sur  le  dogme, 
pouvait  sauver  l'humanite,  l'inanite  sociale  du  dogme 
serait  de^montnee."    Into  the  land  of  dreams  we  shall 
not  follow  M.  Jaures  :  it  is  the  common  possession  of 
all  Socialists  :  a  new  order  arises  in  imagination  from 
amidst  "le  chaos  des  ignorances,  des  miseres  et  des 
haines."     It  is  charming;    meantime:    "Oh!  nous 
savons  bien  que  cet  ordre  nouveau  est  a  peine  ebauchd, 
et  qu'en  sa  fragilite  incertaine  il  participe  encore  du 
reve  presque  autant  que  de  la  realite."    In  a  beautiful 
piece  of  prose  "  Au  clair  de  Lune  "  he  allows  "  un  jeune 
ami  qui  est  sorti  un  des  premiers  de  l'Ecole  pojytech- 
nique,  apres  avoir  fait  d'excellentes  etudes  litteraires, 
et  qui  a  l'esprit  aussi  precis  qu'etendu,"  to  state  the 
position  which  most  cultivated  people  assume  towards 
Socialism.    "Use  peut,"  says  the  young  friend,  "que 
graduellement  les  solutions  que  les  Socialistes  proposent 
soient  adoptees,  mais  ce  ne  sont  pas  les  Socialistes  qui 
les  feront    triompher.     Tout  cela  s'accomplira  sans 
formule  retentissante  et  on  se  trouvera  etre  au  bout  du 
socialisme  sans  avoir  jamais  rencontre  le  socialisme  sur 
son  chemin.    Les  vieux  marins  font  croire  aux  neophytes 
qu'en  allant  d'un  pole  a  l'autre  on  rencontre  la  ligne, 
tendue  et  resistante  a  la  surface  des  mers.    Non,  on  ne 
rencontre  pas  la  ligne  et,  a.  moins  de  calculs  minutieux, 
on  la  franchit  sans  s'en  douter  ;  on  franchira  de  meme 
la  ligne  socialiste."    M.  Jaures  is  nearer  that  attitude 
of  mind  than  he  would  confess  in  so  many  words.  He 
has  a  more  extensive  and  better|thought-out  programme 
of  education  than  he  has  of  economical  changes.  It 
takes  the  first  place  in  his  speculation  upon  the  mode 
in  which  society  is  to  be  reconstituted.    The  problems 
of  French  education  are  complicated  by  the  claims  of 
secularists  on  the  one  hand  and  the  dogmatic  teaching 
of  the  Church  on  the  other.    In  M.  Jaures'  view  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church  are  incompatible  with  the  liberty 


of  thought  which  is  above  all  essential  for  the  indepen- 
dent treatment  of  social  questions.  Yet  he  denies  that 
Socialists  are  fanatics  of  irreligion.  "  Je  n'hdsite  pas,"^ 
he  says,  "  non  plus  a  reconnaitre  que  la  conception 
chretienne  est  une  forme  tres  haute  du  sentiment) 
religieux,  et  je  goiite  mediocrement  certaines  facetiesJ 
grossieres  sur  le  christianisme  et  sur  les  pretres."  Hej 
may  place  upon  science,  philosophy,  and  morality  a 
greater  burden  than  they  are  able  to  bear  in  the  re-i 
generation  of  humanity,  but  his  ideas  are  not  less  lofty^ 
than  they  are  eloquently  expressed. 


"OULD  DONEGAL." 
"  Highways  and  Byways  in  Donegal  and  Antrim."  By 
Stephen  Gwynn.     With  Illustrations   by  Hugh 
Thomson.    London  :  Macmillan.    1899.  6s. 

A/fESSRS.     MACMILLAN   have   been  singularly 
-LVJ-     fortunate  in  the  authors  of  their  "  Highways  and 
Byways."    Mr.  Norway  is  an  enthusiastic  Devonian, 
and  in  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  all  true  lovers  of  Donegal 
may  feel  perfect  confidence.    Brought  up  in  that  wildi 
and  beautiful  county,  speaking  the  Irish,  imbued  with 
its  history  and  associations,  Mr.  Gwynn  carries  oulj 
his  delightful  task  con  vero  entusiasmo.     It  is  true  he 
is  to  some  extent  hampered  by  the  "  infernal  machine,' 
and  does  not  always  take  the  most  picturesque  path  iri 
deference  to  the  exigent  wheel  ;  but,  after  all,  withouljl 
the  bicycle  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  cover  the! 
country  and  to  reach  an  inn  each  day.    All  the  same  we'l 
believe  the  true  highway-and-bywayman  goes  on  hi; I 
own  legs,  and  a  cycle  among  the  haunts  of  S.  ColuimB 
cille  is  little  short  of  desecration.    However,  despite! 
his  mount,  Mr.  Gwynn  approaches  his  subject  in  thtl 
reverential  mood  of  the  true  Kelt,  and  treats  it  with  thai 
fine  sympathy  and  appreciation  of  all  that  was  great  ill 
the  tragic  history  of  mediaeval  Ireland  without  whicll 
none  should  dare  to  write  on  Tyrconnel.    He  has  livecl 
there  till  the  spirit  of  the  land  is  in  his  bones  : — 

"  Everywhere,  whether  the  folk  about  you  be  Celt  oil 
Saxon — though  you  will  scarcely  find  either  unmixed -I 
always  you  will  be  among  the  same  brown  and  purplel 
mountains,  always  in  sight  and  seldom  out  of  hearing! 
of  the  sea  ;  always  you  will  be  crossing  swift  peat;B 
streams  and  rivers,  everyone  of  them  the  home  oftroul 
and  salmon  and  harbouring  no  coarser  fish  ;  alwayl 
there  will  be,  on  the  one  hand,  the  home  of  snipe  ancjl 
woodcock,  and  the  haunt  of  cormorant  and  seagull  oil 
the  other.  .  .  .  It  is  a  country  for  the  most  part  remotes! 
lonely,  and  storm-beaten  ;  in  many  districts  so  wildantH 
barren  that  to  this  day  no  industry  of  man  has  attempte™ 
to  reclaim  it.  But,  inhospitable  though  it  looks,  welll 
come  is  ready  enough  where  there  are  human  faces  I 
and  desolate  as  the  place  seems,  it  is  not  so  in  realityH 
You  may  stand  where  the  road  winds  over  the  shoulde  { 
of  Errigal,  and  look  back  and  forward  for  twenty  milesffl 
and  never  see  a  house  ;  yet  ten  miles  off,  on  the  stomB 
sea-coast  of  the  Rosses,  cottages  cluster  like  the  suburlj  .1 
of  a  great  town.  And  storm-beaten  though  the  land  is  i 
the  fiercest  winds  there  blow  fresh  and  soft  from  off  th  I 
Atlantic:  they  have  no  cruel  edge  to  them.  Bleak  ij  J 
may  seem  to  a  stranger — a  wilderness  among  lands  tj 
but,  wilderness  or  not,  it  is  a  country  much  beloved,;  a 
country  to  which  men  return  from  over-seas  gladly,  am  4 
where  many  hearts  in  America  and  Australia  still  holtl'j 
fast  to  their  rocky  anchorage." 

Mr.  Gwynn  does  full  justice  to  the  scenery  of  Donegal)  I 
and  is  extremely  careful  to  give  precise  instructions,  s<\  1 
that  the  tourist  may  miss  nothing  of  importance  ;  hi 
book  unites  the  usefulness  of  a  desultory  guidebook  wit1)  ■ 
the  charm  of  literary  treatment  and  historical  associal 
tion.    He  tells  many  capital  stories,  and  has  plenty  t 
say  of  the  hospitable  kindly  modern  inhabitants  an>  • 
their  tricks  of  speech  ;  he  has  high  praise  for  the  won 
of  the  "  Congested  Districts  Board,"  and  recalls  th 
noble  memory  of  Lord  George  Hill  and  his  splendii 
labours   among   his   tenantry  ;   he  writes  fairly  ami 
moderately  about  the  tragedy  of  Gweedore  and  th 
murder  of  Lord  Leitrim,  and  shows  ungrudging  admi: 
ration  for  the  policy  of  the  present  peer.  Despite  stronj 
national  sympathies,  Mr.  Gwynn  carries  an  open  mindi 
though  the  Plantation  of  Ulster  naturally  sticks  in  hi:; 
Keltic  throat.    We  confess  we  like  him  best  when  h 
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telling   us  those  wild  stories  out  of  "The  Four 
llasters" — how  Godfrey  O'Donnell  was  borne  alive  in 
j  is  coffin  to  do  battle  with  the  O'Neill,  how  Calvagh 
Surprised  Shane's  camp,  and  rioted  on  his  good  wine, 
■  nd  how  Shane  took  a  barbarous  revenge  on  his  enemy. 
Ws  one  reads  these  heroic  tales,  one  wonders  alternately 
[t  the  splendid  courage  of  the    clans,  and  at  their 
uicidal  lack  of  combination.    The  tragic  "  Flight  of 
*he  Earls"  and  the  collapse  of  the  lordships  of  Ulster 
/ere  brought  about  more  by  the  jealousies  of  these 
allant  chiefs  than  by  any  particular  skill  or  courage  of 
he  English.    And  with  all  their  ferocity,  Mr.  Gvvynn 
hows  (as  indeed  no  Irishman  needs  to  be  told)  that 
hey  were  magnificent  patrons  of  art  and  learning. 
•  "  The  O'Donnells  were  devout  Christians,  founders 
if  monasteries,  and  many  of  their  chiefs  retired  to  make 
.n  edifying  end  in  some  of  the  O'Donnell  foundations, 
i'hey  were  patrons,  too,  of  learning  and  literature.  Not 
,mly  did  they,  after  the  fashion  of  all  Irish  chiefs,  mam- 
am  bards,  but  there  flourished  under  their  guidance  a 
freat  school  of  historians  .  .  .  The  greatest  of  the  Irish 
hronicles  was  composed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
)'Donnells  in  their  own  Abbey   of   Donegal.  The 
Annals  of    the  Four  Masters '  .  .  .  has  a  pathetic 
interest,  for  it  was  written  to  give  a  full  history  of  Erin 
n  days  when  men  clearly  felt  that  the  history  of  Erin 
ivas  a  closed  book.    Since  those  days  a  new  Ireland  of 
nixed  race  has  arisen  ;  but  the  old  Gaelic-speaking 
reland  was  finally  crushed  and  subdued  in  the  last  days 
if  Elizabeth  ;  the  symbol  of  its  extinction  was  the  flight 
)f  the  Earls,  the  inauguration  of  the  new  order  was  the 
r'lantation  of  Ulster,  the  greatest  and  most  oppressive 
neasure  of  spoliation  of  which  England  has  ever  been 
guilty  .  .  .  The  real  history  of  Celtic  Ireland  and  its 
ong  resistance  to  England  had  terminated  before  the 
Four  Masters  sat  down  to  write  (in  1632),  and  the  his- 
:ory  of  the  New  Ireland  did  not  begin  till  Swift  wrote 
:he  first  page  of  it  in  the  '  Drapier's  Letters.'  " 

The  book  ought  to  have  stopped  at  Donegal,  the 
author's  own  land.  He  is  clearly  and  avowedly  less  at 
home  in  Antrim,  of  which  he  has  less  knowledge 
and  with  which  he  has  less  sympathy.  Indeed  he 
devotes  but  a  quarter  of  the  volume  to  the  Antrim 
:oast.  He  might  have  made  much  more  of  the 
Glynns  (or  "Glens"  as  he  calls  it),  and  though  he 
tells  the  history  of  Sorley  Bog,  we  have  not  dis- 
covered even  the  name  of  Colkitto.  He  missed  the 
Gallery  Road  to  Dunluce,  and  thereby  lost  a  mag- 
nificent view  ;  he  does  not  relate  the  story  of  the  clock 
of  Bonamargy  ;  the  Causeway  and  its  caves  and  won- 
ders are  dealt  with  in  the  perfunctory  and  almost  slight- 
ing manner  which  an  O'Donnell  would  naturally  use 
towards  a  Lord  of  the  Isles.  No  :  Mr.  Gwynn  should 
"stick  to  his  last"  in  Tyrconnell,  and  leave  the  Glynns 
and  the  Route  to  a  native.  Also  he  should  make  a  new- 
index  and  a  fuller  map.  But  his  account  of  the 
scenery,  people,  history,  and  legends  of  Donegal  is  in 
its  way  a  little  masterpiece,  and  Mr.  Thomson's 
sketches  will  help  to  make  poor  ignorant  Saxons 
understand  the  mysterious  charm  of  the  homeland  of 
Conall  Gulban. 


RIVER  DEVELOPMENT. 

"  River  Development  as  Illustrated  by  the  Rivers  of 
North  America."  By  L  C.  Russell.  London; 
Murray.    New  York  :  Putnams. 

V\/"ITH  the  downfall  of  catastrophic  theories  of 
*  *  geology  and  the  recognition,  due  principally  to 
the  work  of  Lyell  and  his  school,  of  the  sufficiency  of 
existing  causes  to  produce  the  various  changes  known 
to  haye  occurred  in  the  geological  history  of  the  earth, 
the  science  of  physiography,  to  use  Huxley's  name,  at 
once  assumed  an  importance  which  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  For  the  future,  the  first  task  of  the 
geologist  is  to  discover  what  agencies  are  actually  at 
work  in  moulding  or  altering  the  shape  of  the  earth  as 
we  know  it.  The  action  of  streams  and  rivers  is 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  these  agencies,  and  has 
therefore  received  a  considerable  amount  of  theoretical 
and  practical  study  from  geologists  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  Professor  Russell's  book  on  river  develop- 
ment gives  us  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  complicated 


results  of  river  action,  as  shown  in  the  rivers  of  North 
America.  The  descriptions  and  examples  are  to  a  great 
extent  new  to  English  readers,  whose  attention  has 
generally  been  directed  to  the  study  of  European  river 
forms.  For  such  readers  there  is  a  very  great  geo- 
logical and  physiographical  interest  in  the  discussion 
by  Professor  Russell  of  some  special  types  of  rivers 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  American  continent,  and  of 
many  phenomena  which  are  to  be  seen  there  on  a  scale 
unknown  elsewhere.  Thus  the  history  of  Niagara  takes 
us  back  to  the  original  fall  at  Lewiston,  higher  and 
even  grander  than  the  present  fall,  and  shows  how  the 
water  is  gradually  cutting  its  way  back  along  the  river, 
forming  a  deep  gorge,  so  that  the  fall  will  ultimately 
recede  to  Lake  Erie,  should  no  change  of  level 
occur.  The  Mississippi,  again,  presents  many  instruc- 
tive features,  such  as  the  levees  or  bluffs  which  fringe 
the  stream  and  the  enormous  delta.  The  breakage  of 
the  levees  at  times  causes  floods  on  a  gigantic  scale  ; 
the  most  successful  method  of  preventing  these  is  not 
to  strengthen  the  levees  but  to  keep  the  branch  streams 
open  and  in  a  condition  to  carry  oft"  excess  water.  The 
Colorado  has  carved  its  bed  deep  into  the  rock  at  a 
greater  rate  than  have  the  walls  of  its  valley  been 
lowered  by  rain  and  other  destructive  agencies.  It  runs 
for  a  great  length  of  its  course  through  a  gorge  or 
canon  with  nearly  perpendicular  walls  almost  a  mile 
deep,  forming  marvellous  and  unrivalled  cliff  scenery. 
In  Switzerland  we  see  in  the  gorge  of  the  Aar  a  similar 
phenomenon  on  a  miniature  scale,  recently  explained  by 
Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  as  due  to  a  stream  running  under, 
and  protected  by,  a  prehistoric  glacier.  An  example  of 
the  curious  results  of  the  combined  actions  of  erosion 
and  deposition,  carried  on  simultaneously  at  different 
parts,  and  successively  at  the  same  part,  of  the  course 
of  a  river,  is  afforded  by  the  complex  drainage  system 
of  the  Appalachian  mountains.  Here,  too,  are  instances 
of  what  has  been  aptly  termed  "  river  piracy,"  where  a 
stream  by  deepening  its  bed  gradually  drains  an  area 
originally  belonging  to  quite  a  different  watercourse, 
which  is  then  partially  cut  off,  diverted,  or  "  beheaded." 
In  the  Chesapeake  and  Hudson  we  have  "submerged 
rivers,"  which,  owing  to  subsidence  of  the  coast-line, 
are  now  arms  of  the  sea.  This  is  similar  to  what  has 
taken  place  on  our  own  East  coast  ;  the  Thames  was 
once  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine  but  a  subsidence  pro- 
duced the  North  Sea  into  which  both  rivers  now  flow. 

Professor  Russell's  explanations  are  generally  clear 
and  convincing,  though  his  style  is  occasionally  slip- 
shod. We  must  protest  against  his  fondness  for 
neologisms;  "  corrasion  "  and  "aggrading"  may  be 
useful  words,  but  "distributary"  is  doubtful  and 
"peneplain  "  is  a  barbarous  hybrid. 


PERICLES  AND  APOLLONIUS. 

"  Shakespeare's  Pericles  and  Apollonius  of  Tyre  : 
a  Study  in  Comparative  Literature."  By  Albert  H. 
Smyth.  Philadelphia. 

THIS  is  an  excellent  monograph  on  a  most  interesting 
subject.  It  did  not  require  the  critical  acumen  of 
Tennyson  to  make  the  discovery  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Furnivall,  Tennyson  flattered  himself  that  he  was 
the  first  to  make — namely,  what  portions  of  "  Pericles  " 
are  to  be  assigned  to  Shakespeare.  Clear  as  flaming  fire 
on  a  dark  night  shine  out  from  the  surrounding  rubbish 
the  scenes  which  bear  the  impress  of  the  Master's  hand. 
Whether  Shakespeare  revised  and  in  revising  glorified 
the  coarse  and  vapid  mediocrity  of  Wilkins,  and  of  a 
nameless  someone,  who  stood  on  a  still  lower  level  than 
Wilkins,  or  whether  Wilkins  and  his  nameless  coadjutor 
impertinently  filled  in  an  uncompleted  sketch  by 
Shakespeare,  must  be  matter  of  conjecture.  But  the 
third,  fourth  and  parts  of  the  fifth  acts  of  this  drama, 
namely  the  portions  dealing  with  the  birth  and  recovery 
of  Marina  and  the  recovery  of  Thaisa,  are,  as  must  be 
obvious  even  to  a  mere  philologist,  not  only  the  work  ot 
Shakespeare  but  belong  to  his  most  precious  work. 
"  Pericles  "  is  founded,  as  everyone  knows,  on  the  story 
of  "  Apollonius  of  Tyre,"  but  few  are  aware  of  the 
important  space  which  that  famous  romance  has  filled  in 
the  literary  history  of  Europe,  and  of  the  great  influence 
which  it  has  had,  during  many  centuries,  both  in  poetry 
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and  in  prose  fiction.  Its  origin  is  lost  in  antiquity.  In 
some  form  it  seems  to  have  preceded  the  Romance  of 
Xenophon  of  Ephesus.  The  original  Latin  text  was 
compiled  at  least  as  early  as  the  fifth  century.  A  refer- 
ence to  it  in  the  lyrics  of  Venantius  Fortunatus  shows 
that  it  was  well  known  in  the  sixth  century.  Its  great 
vogue  in  the  twelfth  century  is  attested  by  William 
Bishop  of  Tyre  and  to  that  era  belongs  the  elaborate 
version  of  Godfrey  of  Viterbo  given  in  his  "  Pantheon." 
Then  it  passed  into  the  ' '  Gesta  Romanorum."  The  manu- 
scripts of  this  romance  are  we  believe  far  more 
numerous  than  those  of  any  fiction.  Probably  no 
country  in  Europe  is  without  its  version.  Innumerable 
editions  as  well  in  MS.  as  in  print  abound  in  the  archives 
and  libraries  of  Germany,  Denmark,  Hungary,  Russia, 
Bohemia,  Greece,  Sweden,  Holland,  Italy,  Spain, 
France.  The  only  romance  extant  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  a 
version  of  this  romance.  Poems  and  dramas  founded 
on  it  are  numerous  in  almost  all  these  languages.  A  very 
curious  fragment  of  an  old  metrical  version  belonging 
probably  to  the  fourteenth  century  was  printed  by  Halli- 
well  Phillipps.  Gower  told  the  story  in  the  "  Confessio 
Amantis  :  "  it  was  then  told  in  prose  in  a  romance  printed 
by  Wynkynde  Worde  in  1510.  It  came  into  Shakespeare's 
hands  through  a  translation  by  Laurence  Twine  which 
appeared  under  the  title  of  "The  Patterne  of  Paineful 
Adventures,"  printed  in  1576,  though  he  had  evidently  con- 
sulted Gower.  Nor  has  Shakespeare  been  the  only  English 
dramatist  who  has  adapted  it  for  the  stage.  One  of 
the  most  pleasing  of  George  Lillo's  plays  is  his 
"Marina."  We  heartily  recommend  Professor  Smyth's 
book  to  all  who  are  interested  in  folklore  and  in  what 
may  be  called  literary  antiquities.  The  only  fault 
which  we  have  to  find  with  his  work  is  its  second  title. 
To  dignify  a  special  investigation  of  a  question, 
interesting  certainly  but  comparatively  unimportant  in 
relation  to  the  higher  walks  of  criticism  by  entitling  it 
"  a  study  in  comparative  literature  "  is  to  lose  sight  of 
a  distinction  which  ought  always  to  be  made.  A  study 
in  the  antiquities  and  curiosities  of  literature  is  not  to 
anyone  but  a  pedant  a  study  in  "  literature." 


ESSAYISTS  IN  EDUCATION. 

"  What  is  Secondary  Education  ?  and  other  short  Essays 
on  various  Aspects  of  the  Problem  of  Organisation." 
A  Handbook  on  the  National  Organisation  of 
Education  in  England.  Edited  by  R.  P.  Scott. 
London  :  Rivingtons.  1899. 

AS  long  ago  as  1859  Matthew  Arnold  advised  the 
organisation  of  our  secondary  education.  Since 
then  we  have  had  royal  commissions  and  parliamentary 
Bills.  Popular  indifference  and  educational  jealousies 
have  so  far  militated  against  anything  being  done.  The 
present  Government  have,  however,  brought  in  a  Bill 
that  bids  fair  to  find  its  place  on  the  Statute  Book  at 
the  end  of  the  Session.  It  cannot  exactly  be  called  a 
great  Bill,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  one  with  enormous 
possibilities.  How  important  are  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  based  and  the  possibilities  it  contains  is 
shown  by  this  volume  of  essays  by  leading  experts  in 
secondary  education.  Many  of  the  writers  treat  the 
province  allotted  them  from  their  own  particular 
point  of  view,  but  they  none  the  less  agree  in  a  common 
belief  that  English  secondary  education  is  a  national 
affair  and  requires  organisation. 

The  place  of  honour  in  the  book  is  therefore  justly 
given  to  an  essay  on  organisation  which  is  practically 
a  resume"  and  conclusion  of  all  the  other  essays.  The 
authors  show  how  inaction  in  England  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  national  instinct  which  moves  slowly  and 
distrusts  broad  and  sweeping  reforms,  preferring  a 
"  line  upon  line  "  policy  of  amending  things  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little.  Our  great  economic  prosperity 
has  also  rendered  us  careless,  and  it  is  only  in  trade 
that  we  are  awakening  to  the  consciousness  of  that 
ceaseless  struggle  for  existence  that  goes  on  between 
nation  and  nation  in  every  phase  and  department  of 
life,  not  only  economic,  but  also  mental  and  moral. 
Progress  is  essential  if  merely  for  holding  our  own. 
As  the  Red  Queen  says  to  Alice  in  "Wonder- 
land:" "In  this  country  you  have  to  run  as  hard 


as  you  can,  to  keep  your  place."    The  task  of  the! 
forthcoming  Minister  of  Education  will  be  no  easyj 
one.     He  will   have   to   innovate   gently,   using  at 
every  step  persuasion  rather  than  force.    So  much  isl 
there  to  accomplish  that  he  cannot  hope  to  do  morel 
than  write  as  it  were  the  first  chapter  of  such  a  work.  I 
He  will  find   many  lions  in  his   path — the  financial! 
difficulty,  the  danger  of  bureaucracy  and  the  need! 
of  evolving  strong  local  authorities.    A  remarkable! 
essay  by  an  anonymous  writer  explains  why  Englishl 
people  disbelieve  in  education,  and  shows  that  the! 
only  possible  form  of  State-organised  education  thatl 
can   be  successful  in    England  is  that  which  safe-I 
guards  the  rights  of  conscience  for  minorities.  Mr.l 
Bendall  points  out  that  only  one  per  cent,  of  the  popu-l 
lation  are  in  secondary  schools,  even  if  we  include 
children  under  twelve,  against,  we  believe,  some  10  pei 
cent,    in   Germany.      Various   writers  dwell  on  the 
importance  of  organisation  from  the  imperialist,  com 
mercial   and   technical   point  of  view.     Mr.  Drapei 
writes  on  the  different  kinds  of  technical  institutes  thai 
are  needed,  and  we  fancy  his  article  will  prove  a  reve 
lation  to  those  who  still  fancy  that  technical  educa- 
tion  mainly  concerns  the  working  classes.    He  points 
out  that  694  colleges  in  the  United  States  posses: 
fifty-seven   millions   sterling   worth  of  property  anc 
contain  122,000  students,   more  than  the  boys  ove 
eleven  years  of  age  in  all  the  secondary  schools  o 
England  put  together.    At  Boston  alone  there  is  a  tech 
nical  institute  where  the  average  age  of  admission  i: 
nearly  nineteen,  the  course  takes  four  years  to  complete 
and  the  number  of  pupils  amounts  to  1,183.    It  ma; 
be  doubted,  adds  Mr.  Draper,  whether  all  the  highe 
technical   colleges   and   schools    in    England  couli 
together    show    such   a    roll.     And   yet  there  an 
still   people   who   prate   about  the  people's  school 
for   the    people    only,    as    if    the   multiplication  c 
mediocrity  a  thousandfold  were  going  to  save  Eng 
land.     In  another  essay  Mr.  Draper  insists  on  th 
need  of  a  broad  basis  of  general  instruction  for  thos 
who  enter  technological  colleges.    Mr.  Sidgwick  appre 
hends  that  the   reform  of  secondary  education  wi 
increase  the  number  of  higher  students  and  induce  th 
university  to  open  its  doors  to  a  still  larger  number  c 
subjects;  among  the  new  arts  and  sciences  Mr.  Sidgwic 
would  include  the  training  of  teachers.    Sir  Joshua  Fitc 
and  Principal  Withers  deal  with  the  relation  of  primary  t 
secondary  education.    Mr.  Withers  says  that  it  woul 
be  a   grave   mistake  to   suppose   that  "  elementar 
schools  will  have  to  be  organised  as  preparatory  to 
course  of  secondary  schools."    At  the  same  time  r 
does  not  desire  premature  delimitation,  but  think: 
given  the  right  authorities,  the  matter  will  come  c 
itself.    Mr.  Graham  Balfour,  in  an  amusing  and  pre 
foundly  true  article,  compares  the  present  jumble  c 
rival  departments  and  authorities  to  the  good  old  da) 
when  the  Royal  Household  was  run  by  three  separaf 
offices  of  State.    The  Lord  Steward  saw  to  the  Al- 
and the  laying  of  the  fires  and  the  Lord  Chamberlai 
to  the  lighting  of  them,  while  the  same  pane  of  gla: 
had  its  two  sides  cleaned  by  two  different  State  depar 
ments.  The  Charity  Commissioners  are  the  Lord  Stewan 
and  the  Education  Department  the  Lord  Chamberlai: 
while  the  roles  of  the  two  window-cleaners  are  filh 
by  the  School  Board  and  County  Council  authoritie 
Mr.  Tarver  severely  criticises  the  appointment  of  clev 
dons  to  big  headmasterships.     It  is  infinitely  wor 
than  the  appointment  of  a  clever  sub-lieutenant  to  tl 
command  of  a  regiment,  it  can  only  be  compared 
putting  a  general  in  command  of  a  ship;  "  for  a  su 
cessful  university  tutor  need  know  no    more  abo 
school  work  than  a  line  officer  does  about  the  orgar 
sation  of  a  man  of  war."    A  word  of  praise  is  due  ? 
Dr.  Scott  for  getting  together  so  competent  a  band 
writers.    The  study  of  this  book  leaves  us  in  an  opt 
mistic  mood.     Thanks  to  the  ethical  training  th 
prevails  in  our  secondary  schools,  we  feel  we  have  g 
the  "  mother  stuff "  all  right.    There  is  only  wantir 
the  machinery  to  organise  it.   Organisation  on  the  lin 
of  this  session's  Bill  can  bring  us  nothing  but  goo< 
it  will  not  only  help  to  raise  the  intellectual  level  of  tl 
nation,  but  will  also  aid  in  the  further  development 
character,    which,  as  one  of  the  writers  well  say 
"  governs  this  world  and  inherits  the  next." 
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CURRENT  FICTION. 

'he  Perils  of  Josephine."    By  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton. 

London  :  Fisher  Unwin.     1899.  6s. 
'eter     Binney,     Undergraduate."      By  Archibald 

Marshall.    London  :  James  Bowden.  1899. 
'he  Hooligan  Nights."  By  Clarence  Rook.   London  : 

Grant  Richards.    1899.  6s. 
'he  Sport  of  .Circumstance."    By  G.  C.  Chatter  ton. 

London  :  John  Long.     1899.    3s.  6d. 
tlrs.  Jim  Barker,"  and  "  Frosts  of  June."    By  V. 

Fetherstonhaugh.    London  :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

1899.  6s. 

Tie  Strange   Story   of  Hester   Wynne."     By  G. 

Colmore.    London  :  Smith,  Elder.     1899.  6s. 
Vn  Obstinate  Parish."    By  H.  L.  Lord  ("Sydney 

Christian  ").    London  :  Fisher  Unvvin.    1899.  6s. 
'^.ord  Ernest  Hamilton  has  chosen  very  old  and  dry 
les  for  the  skeleton  of  his  romance  and  succeeded  in 
king  a  thoroughly  fresh  and  readable  book  notwith- 
nding.    This  generation  has  learnt  to  do  without 

I  good  story  "  when  it  sits  down  to  its  novel  :  it  only 
:s  that  the  characters,  however  commonplace,  should 
convincing,  and  a  novelist  may  write  about  the  town- 
np,  provided  that  he  show  the  "  real  water  "  in  it. 
e  author  of  "  The  Perils  of  Josephine  "  boldly  makes 
iracter-drawing  merely  incidental,  and  regards  pro- 
aility  not  at  all.  Infants  are  changed  at  nurse,  all  in 
:  good  old  way.  Wicked  uncles  threaten  the  lives  of 
onvenient  heiress-heroines,  who  are  rescued  by  dis- 
erested  lovers,  a  la  Sheridan  Lefanu.  Josephine's 
rils  would  drive  the  average  maiden  into  a 
latic  asylum,  but  Josephine — a  thoroughly  charm- 
f  young  person  —  comes  out  of  them  and  into 
r  just  dues  without  the  turning 

II  real  life,  the  police  would  have 
say  to  her  uncle — not  to  mention 
rer  would  hardly  have  placidly  left  her  to  be  mur- 
red  on  the  night  of  the  fire,  after  presenting  her  with 
revolver  of  which  she  did  not  understand  the  use. 
)wever,  wildly  impossible  though  the  whole  thing 
ly  be,  it  makes  quite  good  reading,  as  we  have  said, 
ird  Ernest  has  shown  that  he  can  dabble  prettily  in 
jre  than  one  style.  His  puppets  move  naturally, 
;ir  dialogue  is  pleasant  and  never  stilted  ;  and  the 
incipal  person  of  the  book,  who  tells  her  own  story, 
a  cleverly  drawn  mixture  of  clean-mindedness  and 
rlish  audacity. 

Peter  Binney,  the  undergraduate  of  Mr.  Marshall's 
5ry,  is  a  successful  tradesman  who  is  seized  with  the  late 
sire  to  enjoy  the  advantages  his  busy  life  has  grudged 
m,  and  therefore  goes  up  to  Cambridge  with  his  Etonian 
n"Lucy."  The  situation  is  full  of  possibilities.  One 
n  see  half  a  dozen  ways,  all  more  or  less  obvious, 
d  more  or  less  untrue,  in  which  the  author  might 
tertain  his  readers  with  an  exhibition  of  this  mis- 
lided  father.  The  particular  way  which  Mr.  Marshall 
s  chosen  is  very  true  and  not  obvious  at  all.  He 
ows  his  self-confident  and  narrow  little  tradesman  to 
taken  in  by  all  the  meaner  sorts  of  undergraduate 
alishness,  the  pokier  sorts  of  undergraduate  rowdyism, 
le  middle-aged  business  man  hastens  to  remove  the 
iffening  from  his  cap,  to  curtail  his  gown,  to  inveigh 
;ainst  the  "  progginses,"  to  correct  "  Peterhouse  "  to 
Pothouse."  He  is  proud  to  join  the  less  commendable 
nong  the  stupider  undergraduates  in  melancholy 
capades  which  are  not  at  all  characteristic  of  Cam- 
idge,  such  as  kicking  another  man's  door  in,  and 
aking  hay  in  his  rooms.  In  fact,  the  line  the  father 
kes  is  worse  than  any  his  popular  and  pleasantly  con- 
icted  son  had  ever  imagined.  Here  is  such  stuff  for 
agical  farce  as  inclines  the  reader  to  gratitude,  inclines 
m  to  forgive  the  thinness  of  such  other  matter  as  from 
me  to  time  engages  the  author's  attention,  and  even 
'  forget  (when  the  reading  is  over)  something  which  is 
irder  to  forgive— namely,  a  certain  commonness  of 
me  which  pervades  the  book.  The  author's  conception 
_ould  have  gained  in  distinction,  and  lost  nothing 
t  its  bitter  humour,  if  he  had  envisaged  it  rather  more 
Jriously. 

If  "The  Hooli  gan  Nights  "  lacked  nothing  more  than 
ie  "  moral  "  which  Mr.  Clarence  Rook  waives  in  his 
reface,  the  refusal  to  moralise  might  have  told  in  his 
|ivour  ;  but  the  book  too  often  reads  as  if  it  had  been 


written  without  consideration  at  all — it  is  not  a  work  of 
reflection.  The  history  of  "  Alf"  is  not  so  much  a 
picture  drawn  by  a  seeing  eye  as  a  string  of  escapades 
— how  to  trick  a  countryman  of  his  watch,  a  publican  of 
his  cart,  a  policeman  of  his  suspicions,  how  a  burglar 
contrives  to  get  through  the  window,  or  disposes  of  a 
servant — a  collection  of  artful  dodges  which  are  not,  for 
the  most  part,  enlightening. 

The  author  of  "The  Sport  of  Circumstance"  is 
possessed  by  a  wholesome  fear  of  whatever  little  edge 
of  a  story  she  might  possibly  have  to  tell,  and  as  she  has 
nothing  beside  it  to  say  to  her  reader,  the  result  is 
pathetic.  Somewhere  near  the  beginning  she  says  that 
her  heroine  once  fell  in  love  with  a  man  whose  wife  was 
in  a  madhouse.  Feeling,  perhaps,  that  readers  of 
fiction  may  have  heard  this  much  before,  she  dismisses 
the  story  to  a  safe  distance,  until  at  last  she  plucks  up 
courage  to  murmur  hurriedly  that  it  all  ended  happily. 
She  evidently  faced  her  work  with  respect  and  con- 
fidence, for  she  trustingly  inscribes  chapters,  whose 
poverty  defies  description,  with  sayings  from  all  sorts  of 
deep  people  and  wonderful  poems — from  Richter, 
Milton,  Edward  Carpenter,  Tieck,  and  the  "  Vita 
Nuova." 

Love  that  goes  wrong  in  Canada,  and  comes  right  in 
the  end,  forms  the  theme  of  Mr.  Fetherstonhaugh's 
two  pieces.  He  shows  every  desire  to  keep  close  to 
his  story  ;  but  his  story  behaves  like  an  unfriendly  girl 
who  wants  to  be  somewhere  else.  She  cannot  refuse 
point  blank  to  go  the  proposed  journey  with  a  com- 
panion so  patient  and  unassuming  ;  but  she  just  jogs 
on  from  one  point  to  another,  never  giving  herself  in 
the  slightest,  revealing  nothing  of  her  humanity.  Mr. 
Fetherstonhaugh  behaves  very  nicely  under  the  circum- 
stances, indeed  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  she 
is  in  the  least  unfriendly.  Perhaps  it  is  this  that  makes 
her  sulky. 

The  author  of  "  Hester  Wynne  "  has  a  distinct  gift 
for  reproducing  horrible  sensations,  and  so  long  as  she 
is  engaged  with  the  haunting,  intangible  presence 
which  drives  her  nervous  heroine  to  the  verge  of 
madness,  she  can  make  her  reader  thoroughly  uncom- 
fortable. Unfortunately  the  presence  turns  out  to  be  a 
man  who  wishes  to  possess  himself  of  a  locket,  which 
locket  contains  the  clue  to  some  tiresome  jewels,  and 
therewith  all  the  carefully  built  structure  of  horrors  falls 
to  the  ground. 

"Sydney  Christian"  is  a  not  uninteresting  figure  in 
minor  fiction,  for,  with  the  style  and  general  artistic 
outfit  of  a  novelette  writer,  he  habitually  aims  at  the 
delineation  of  characters  which  belong  to  a  more  solid 
form  of  fiction.  A  differently  gifted  author  might  have 
attempted  something  considerable  on  the  subject  of  an 
inhuman  creature  who,  to  gain  no  personal  end,  reck- 
lessly abuses  the  personal  influence  he  has  over  women. 


NEW   BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

The  re-issue  of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  (Clarendon 
Press,  July  1899,  No.  1,  2s-  °^.)  in  monthly  parts  at  a  cheap 
rate  is  an  enterprise  worthy  of  the  University  ;  and  the  execu- 
tion leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  At  length,  there  is  a  chance 
of  the  average  educated  man  possessing  a  really  good  English 
lexicon. 

"  Slav  or  Saxon."  By  W.  D.  Foulke.    London  and  New  York  : 
Putnam's  Sons. 

Mr.  Foulke  paints  in  lurid  hues  the  advance  of  the  Muscovite 
and  foresees  the  only  chance  for  the  threatened  liberties  of 
mankind  to  be  in  an  alliance  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  We  have  no  liking  for  Russian  methods,  but  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  painting  the  devil  too  black.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  the  absorption  of  the  tribes  of  Central  Asia 
by  Russia  has  not  been  for  their  benefit.  It  is  also  only  fair 
to  remember  that  in  the  case  of  all  nations  which  are  impelled 
by  the  irresistible  force  of  expansion,  which  is  the  case  both  of 
Russia  and  England,  statesmen  are  forced  onwards  much 
further  than  they  originally  intended  going.  Mr.  Foulke  quite 
ignores  the  feet  of  clay  on  which  the  Russian  Colossus  stands. 
Great  wars  require  a  sound  monetary  basis,  which  it  lacks. 
The  more  Russia's  industries  and  trade  are  developed  the  more 
in  case  of  war  she  will  be  open  to  attack,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  her  acquisition  of  coast-line.  As  to  an  Anglo- 
American  entente,  we  have  always  gravely  distrusted  the  too 
purely  business  instincts  of  American  politicians  ;  so  long  as 
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they  consider  "  cuteness"  a  sign  of  statesmanship  no  wise  man 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  look  beyond  the  interests  of  the 
moment. 

"La  Renaissance  Catholique  en  Angleterre  au  XIX0  siecle." 
Par  Paul  Thureau-Dangin.    Paris  :  Librairie  Plon.  1899. 

The  author  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  a  sympathetic 
observer.  He  is  an  orthodox  Roman  Catholic  and  holds  that 
the  true  goal  and  ultimate  destination  of  the  Oxford  Movement 
will  be  absorption  in  the  Roman  Church.  He  has  been  well 
coached  and  has  read  the  best  books  on  his  subject,  but  he 
underrates  the  force  and  he  misconceives  the  character  of 
Anglicanism.  The  introduction  includes  a  description  of 
Ritualist  worship  and  doctrine  which  will  freeze  the  blood 
of  Lady  Wimborne.  Like  most  religious  foreigners  who  are 
not  Protestants  the  author  has  evidently  seen  the  Church  of 
England  under  the  auspices  of  men  who  have  been  more 
anxious  to  convince  him  of  the  "  Catholicity  "  of  their  Church 
than  to  inform  him  accurately  as  to  its  actual  character. 

"An  Introduction  to  Carbon  Compounds."    By  R.  H.  Adie. 
University  Tutorial  Series.    London:  Clive.  1899. 

There  are  merits  in  this  little  book  which  are  not  always  to 
be  found  in  other  volumes  of  the  series.  A  fairly  large  number 
of  laboratory  experiments  are  suggested  and  the  aid  of  a  teacher 
advised.  The  arrangements  are  clear  and  systematic,  the  most 
important  points  receive  due  weight,  and  references  to  common 
substances  and  those  known  to  inorganic  chemistry  are  fre- 
quent, a  practice  that  other  text-books  on  organic  chemistry 
might  copy.  Clearness  has  however  been  sacrificed  to  con- 
densation. There  is  too  much  "  pemmican  "  science  about  it 
for  the  beginner.  Thus  it  is  a  severe  trial  to  be  introduced  in 
62  short  pages  to  the  separate  conceptions,  none  too  clear  to 
anyone  at  present,  of  the  ethylene,  acetylene  and  benzene  mole- 
cules. Explanations  are  often  too  hasty  to  be  clear.  The 
examination  syllabus  seems  to  be  a  great  enemy  to  the  historic 
method.  Were  it  not  for  a  sporadic  mention  or  two  of  certain 
discoveries,  the  beginner  might  well  imagine  that  chemistry 
had  come  into  the  world  "toute  faite"  as  the  French  say. 
"  Modern  Mysticism,  and  Other  Essays."  By  Francis  Grierson. 
London:  George  Allen.  1899. 

A  pretentious  little  book  by  an  unknown  writer  handicapped 
with  a  fulsome  preface  sheltered  behind  the  yet  deeper  incognito 
of  initials  :  such  is  "  Modern  Mysticism,  and  Other  Essays." 
Our  critical  faculties  are  whetted  by  an  assertion  that  Mr. 
Grierson's  work  "  vibrates  with  inspirational  life,  and  was, 
in  fact,  pronounced  extempore  while  the  author  was  walk- 
ing about  the  room,  the  words  having  been  taken  down  by  a 
friend  present  who  was  a  proficient  shorthand  writer."  Here 
too  we  find  Maurice  Maeterlinck  writing  to  the  author, 
"  Vous  avez  ecrit  tant  de  choses  que  j'aurais  reve  d'ecrire,"  to 
which,  after  finding  quotations  from  Maurice  Maeterlinck 
among  the  Essays,  we  might  reply,  with  Mr.  Whistler,  "  You 
will  ! "  The  chief,  if  not  the  only,  merit  of  the  essays  is  that 
they  are  exceedingly  brief,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Grierson's  style  will  repay  cultivation.  But  brevity  alone 
does  not  suffice  for  the  procreation  of  wit,  nor  does  style  atone 
for  utter  emptiness.  We  find  a  juvenile  affectation  of  experience, 
but  the  reader  will  often  search  in  vain  for  any  semblance  of 
intelligent  meaning.  "  Modern  melancholy,"  we  read,  "  has, 
before  anything  else,  its  gesture.  And  gesture  is  the  most 
congruent  expression  of  the  soul,  and  therefore  the  most 
apparent."  When  Mr.  Grierson  shall  have  grown  up,  he  will 
do  penance  for  such  stuff  as  this.  Meanwhile  we  advise  him 
to  study  a  dictionary  before  resuming  his  walks  about  "the 
room  "  and  his  trespasses  upon  the  good  nature  of  his  friend, 
the  proficient  shorthand  writer. 

"A  Short  History  of  Astronomy."  By  Arthur  Berry.  University 
Extension  Manuals.    London  :  Murray. 

Astronomy,  the  oldest  of  all  the  sciences,  is  at  present 
somewhat  neglected  in  our  ordinary  systems  of  education. 
Nevertheless  some  of  the  greatest  discoveries  and  widest 
generalisations  of  the  human  intellect  have  been  made  in  the 
field  of  astronomy,  and  for  this  reason  it  forms  a  peculiarly 
appropriate  subject  of  study  in  the  University  Extension  scheme, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  raise  the  general  level  of  scientific  and 
literary  culture,  apart  altogether  from  utilitarian  considera- 
tions. Mr.  Berry's  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  science  is 
carefully  arranged,  complete  as  far  as  it  extends,  very  accurate 
in  detail,  and  written  in  a  style  as  clear  and  simple  as  the 
subject  permits.  Up  to  comparatively  recent  times,  the  history 
of  astronomy  was  little  more  than  a  history  of  great  astro- 
nomers, and  Mr.  Berry  has  therefore  wisely  given  a  biographical 
form  to  the  larger  portion  of  his  work.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Berry,  that  Newton's  successors  in  this 
country  devoted  themselves  principally  to  observations,  while 
the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation  was  at  first  developed  ex- 
clusively by  foreign  astronomers  such  as  D'Alembert,  Lagrange, 
and  Laplace.  Mr.  Berry  recognises  the  immense  change 
in  the  methods  and  problems  of  astronomy  due  to  the  invention 
of  the  spectroscope  and  photographic  camera,  but  he  practically 
shirks  giving  a  full  description  of  the  results  attained.  He 
may  perhaps  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  his  book  aims  at 


giving  educational  training,  rather  than  exhaustive  information  I 
but  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  future  astronomers  are  likely 
to  pay  more  attention  to  these  later  developments  than  to  the 
crude  theories  and  guesses  of  our  forefathers,  which  he  lias  sett, 
forth  at  length. 

"  With  Zola  in  England "  (London  :  Chatto  and  Windus)  isl 
Mr.  E.  A.  Vizetelly's  story  of  the  novelist's  exile,  which  hasli 
already  been  published  in  the  columns  of  an  evening  news  - 
paper.— Colonel  Roosevelt's  story  of  "The  Rough  Riders ')i 
(London  :  Kegan  Paul)  is  also  reproduced  from  popular  pagesii 
The  rough  riders  did  good  work  in  Cuba. — With  "  The  Oregorlfl 
Trail"  (London:    Macmillan)  appears  the  twelfth  and  lasij 
volume  of  the  delightful  "  New  Library  Edition  "  of  F ranch] 
Parkman's  works. — In  "Local  Government  and  State  Aid'| 
(London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein)  Mr.  S.  J.  Chapman  reproduce:! 
the  essay  on  the  relations  of  local  and  imperial  finance  whicli 
won  the  Warburton  Trust  prize  at  Owens  College,  Manchester! 
The  subject  is  one  on  which  the  public  needs  enlightenment.- fj 
Mr.  Madison  C.  Peters'  modest  aim  in  "Justice  to  the  Jew! 
(London  and  New  York  :  F.  Tennyson  Neely)  is  to  "  essentially! 
modify  the  views  which  the  Gentile  world  holds  with  regard  t<| 
the  position  of  the  Jew."    But  then  Mr.  Madison  C.  Peters  is  J 
modest  man.    He  opens  his  book  with  a  portrait  of  himself.- 
"Thucydides,  Selections  from  Book  VII.  :  Athenian  Disastel 
in  Sicily,"  edited  by  E.  C.  Marchant  (London  :  Macmillanll 
belongs  to  the  Elementary  Classics  series.    Mr.  Marchant  deal! 
in  easy  style  with  the  struggle  between  Athens  and  Syracuse,  anj 
supplies  incidentally  a  list  of  problems  which  may  "form  the  basl 
of  papers  or  of  an  interesting  and  profitable  '  viva  voce'  lesson  il 
Greek  syntax." — "  The  Arithmetic  of  Electrical  Measurements  If 
by  W.  R.  P.  Hobbs  (London  :  Murby),  is  in  its  seventh  editio.l 
The  main  difference  between  the  present  and  the  first  editicl 
is  in  Chapter  XII.  which  has  had  to  be  re- written  owing  to  til 
progress  in  electric  lighting. — "  Bible  Stories"  (New  Testamenl| 
edited  by  Richard  G.  Moulton  (London  :   Macmillan),  is 
companion  volume  to  the  Old  Testament  Stories,  the  objel 
of  both  being  to  present  the  biblical  narrative  in  a  concise  arl 
simple  form,  chiefly  for  children,  but  with  notes  and  introduf 
tions  which  may  appeal  to  older  readers. — In  "An  Elemental 
Course  of  Mathematics"  (London  :  Macmillan)  Messrs  H. 
Hall  and  F.  H.  Stevens  seek  to  provide  a  short  and  an  il 
expensive  course  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  Euclid  special| 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  a   large  and  increasing  class 
students.— "  In  Relief  of  Doubt,"  by  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Well 
(London  :  Bowden),  has  reached  its  second  edition,  to  whi[ 
the  Bishop  of  Stepney  writes  an  introductory  note. 
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NOTES. 

"It  is  manifest  that  the  present  situation  cannot  be 
indefinitely  prolonged."  "  I  should  be  ill  doing-  my 
duty  if  I  openly  proclaimed  peace,  when  after  all  it  may 
turn  out  that  there  is  no  peace."  These  two  sentences 
of  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel  aptly  express  the  attitude  of  most  plain  men 
towards  the  South  African  crisis.  They  want  to  know 
where  they  are  and  will  welcome  such  straight  language 
from  the  Leader  of  the  House.  People's  minds  will  be 
still  further  cleared  on  the  point  of  the  justice  of  the 
British  claim  by  Mr.  Balfour's  explicit  affirmation  of 
the  undertaking  by  the  Transvaal  Government  in  1881 
to  give  equal  rights  as  between  Boer  and  Uitlander. 
That  this  understanding  was  clear  and  certain  there  is 
absolute  documentary  proof ;  and  it  establishes  the 
technical  as  well  as  the  moral  soundness  of  our  case. 
They  who  are  scandalised  at  the  idea  of  "  fighting  for 
points  of  registration  "  should  remember  the  preamble  to 
the  British  case.  They  should  remember  also  that  the 
franchise  is  but  the  germ  of  administrative  reform. 

General  Duchesne's  inquiry,  as  we  foretold  last  week, 
has  far  from  satisfied  General  Galliffet  ;  on  Tuesday  he 
dismissed  General  de  Pellieux  from  his  post  of  com- 
mander of  a  Paris  garrison  and  put  him  in  charge  of  an 
infantry  brigade  at  Quimper,  a  distant  and  sleepy  little 
town.  Nationalists  say  that  the  General  should  not 
accept  this  indignity,  but  ask  to  be  allowed  to  resign. 
Equally  deserving  of  their  fate  are  General  Negrier, 
who  during  one  of  his  inspection  tours  treated  the 
officers  to  threats  against  the  Government  ;  and  Captain 
Guyot  de  Villeneuve,  who  sent  a  year's  salary  to  M. 
Syveton,  a  professor  dismissed  for  expounding  anti- 
Dreyfusard  views  in  his  class.  Whereas  the  "  Aurore," 
and  other  papers,  received  these  measures  with  dignified 
satisfaction,  their  adversaries  surpassed  themselves  in 
fury  and  abuse.  "  We  have  a  chamber  of  horrors," 
cried  Rochefort,  and,  hearing  that  the  Military  Governor 
of  Paris  had  visited  Rennes,  promptly  announced  that 
he  had  ordered  the  Conseil  de  Guerre  to  acquit  Captain 
Dreyfus.  In  the  "  Echo  de  Paris  "  M.  de  Beaurepaire 
declared  the  same  ;  "for  the  first  time,"  he  continued, 
' '  the  uniform  of  a  soldier  makes  me  fear  for  my  country's 
future."  "  Vive  de  Pellieux,  vive  Negrier  !  "*  wrote  M. 
Millevdye  in  the  "  Patrie "—"  heroes  both,  disgraced 
for  doing  their  duty  and  holding  positive  proofs  of  a 


traitor's  guilt."  But  General  Galliffet  remains  in 
exorably  calm.  Cabinet  councils  will  be  held  every 
week  until  the  conclusion  of  the  Dreyfus  affair  ;  and 
then  more  dismissals  of  offending  officers  will  take 
place. 

An  anti-Semitic  campaign  is  being  briskly  conducted 
at  Rennes.  Posters  perpetually  appear,  always  headed 
"  Le  Peril  Juif ;"  brawls  take  place  before  M.  Basch's 
door.  A  Jew  and  a  fervent  admirer  of  Captain  Dreyfus, 
M.  Basch  has  suffered  much  since  M.  Drumont's 
sinister  disciples  invaded  the  town.  After  the  banquet 
of  the  Socialists  on  14  July,  he  was  mobbed  and  hooted; 
next  day  his  abode  was  pelted  with  stones.  These, 
however,  were  not  the  manoeuvres  of  the  people,  but 
only  of  a  hired  crew.  It  has  been  announced  that  M. 
Deroulede  intends  to  hold  meetings  during  the  Dreyfus 
debates,  and  that  M.  Jules  Guerin  will  join  him  ; 
together — so  goes  the  report — they  will  hold  forth  on 
the  treachery  and  iniquities  of  the  Jews.  It  would  be 
wise  of  the  Government  to  forbid  these  meetings,  for 
although  the  people  are  too  peaceful  to  take  interest  in 
them,  MM.  Deroulede  and  Guerin  never  travel  without 
an  escort  of  ruffians  whose  orders  are  to  cheer  the  army 
and  create  a  brawl. 

Our  hints  at  Spanish  disruption  have  already  been 
endorsed  by  facts,  and  little  surprise,  though  some  in- 
dignation, has  been  aroused  by  Catalonian  clamours 
for  French  annexation.  France  meanwhile  has  strained 
all  conceptions  of  neutrality  by  hampering  the  Marquis 
de  Cerralbo's  usual  holiday  at  Saint  Jean  de  Luz.  But 
the  prime  surprise  has  been  afforded  by  the  revelation 
of  Carlism  in  Andalusia.  The  Archbishop  of  Seville, 
though  a  comparatively  young  man,  is  conspicuous  for 
learning,  dignity  and  influence.  No  doubt  family 
associations  have  had  their  weight — his  uncle  is  an  old 
Carlist  general — but  he  would  not  have  sacrificed  possi- 
bilities of  signal  usefulness  to  Church  and  cause  without 
immediate  objects  of  importance.  The  attitude  of 
the  Government,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and, 
above  all,  of  the  Vatican  may  now  be  awaited  with 
interest. 

As  to  the  Vatican,  its  fertility  of  surprises  surpasses 
that  of  a  coney.  After  transmitting  to  the  French 
authorities  compliments  so  fulsome  that  they  almost 
smacked  of  satire,  the  Papal  Government  has  now  come 
out  in  a  new  harlequinade  as  the  ally  of  R.  Garibaldi 
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for  the  promotion  of  an  Italian  republic.  No  doubt  this 
may  be  disavowed  at  a  pinch,  but  it  is  not  dismissed  as 
improbable  by  good  critics,  though  the  original  Gari- 
baldi and  his  Pope  must  turn  in  their  graves  at  the 
whisper  of  such  historical  irony.  Adversity  has  pro- 
vided the  Papacy  with  the  proverbial  bedfellows,  and 
his  Holiness  will  do  well  to  remember  that,  when  he 
comes  to  sup  with  them,  he  will  need  a  long  spoon  to 
secure  his  due  share. 

The  Austrians  are  certainly  not  yet  out  of  the 
wood.  As  everyone  foresaw,  Graf  Thun  has  been 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  inimitable  fourteenth 
article  of  the  Constitution  in  order  to  replace  chaos  by 
autocracy.  How  far  he  will  be  able  to  hold  out  against 
German  disloyalty  on  the  one  hand  and  Hungarian 
unreasonableness  on  the  other  remains  to  be  seen,  but  if 
he  is  driven  to  accept  some  scheme  of  Slav  federalism, 
his  opponents  will  only  have  themselves  to  blame.  He 
is  now  straining  constitutional  autocracy  to  the  utmost 
limit  by  applying  it  to  the  delicate  issues  of  taxation  ; 
but  unless  a  revolution  is  thereby  provoked,  he  may 
congratulate  himself  upon  finding  the  only  outlet  to  his 
dilemma.  We  do  not  foresee  a  revolution,  but  lively 
agitation  and  a  reckless  oblivion  of  all  the  prime  duties 
of  citizenship  seem  almost  unavoidable. 

With  all  due  concern  for  authority,  we  cannot  view 
without  misgiving  the  new  law,  to  which  the  King  of 
Sweden  has  at  length  given  a  reluctant  assent,  restrain- 
ing the  right  of  discontented  workmen  to  go  on  strike. 
The  coercion  of  "  blacklegs  "  is  no  doubt  a  fit  subject 
for  legislative  restraint,  but  here  we  have  a  campaign 
against  the  mildest  moral  pressure,  and  men  with 
legitimate  grievances  will  find  themselves  hopelessly 
at  the  mercy  of  their  employers.  The  King  cannot  be 
absolved  from  responsibility,  for  he  has  already  exhibited 
his  ideas  of  authority  in  dealing  with  the  Norwegian 
Parliament.  It  only  remains  to  hope  that  he  will  not 
take  too  ruthless  an  advantage  of  the  overloaded 
weapon  which  has  been  placed  in  his  hands,  and  that 
the  German  Government  may  not  be  too  precipitate  in 
following  his  lead. 

The  Tsar's  Peace  Conference  has  entirely  failed  in  its 
practical  object,  which  was  so  to  slacken  the  strain  of 
armaments  in  the  West  as  to  enable  Russia  to  devote 
all  her  attention  to  her  extension  in  the  East.  M.  de 
Witte  is  in  despair  at  seeing  his  economical  projects 
doomed  to  further  delay.  He  has  worked  miracles  with 
Russian  finance,  but  there  are  limits  to  all  things,  and  the 
Russian  village  communities  can  stand  no  further  taxa- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  during  the  next  twelve  months  and 
over  great  part  of  European  Russia,  they  will  require 
direct  Government  assistance  if  whole  villages  are  not 
to  perish  by  famine,  scurvy  and  typhus.  M.  de  Witte, 
of  course,  has  long  recognised  that  the  communal 
system  has  broken  down,  and  the  great  ambition  of 
his  life  is  to  carry  Russia  safely  over  the  very  difficult 
transformation  to  individual  property  and  individual 
responsibility.  The  Tsar  has  already  in  his  pigeon- 
holes and  has  approved  in  principle  a  scheme  for  this 
purpose  applicable,  as  a  first  experiment,  to  the  central 
agricultural  districts,  lying  immediately  to  the  south 
of  Moscow,  but  this  requires  money,  which  is  not 
forthcoming. 

The  monsoon  season  is  bringing  its  usual  anxiety  to 
the  Government  of  India  and  its  officials.  The  rains 
appear  to  be  irregularly  distributed.  While  some  pro- 
vinces complain  of  excess  there  are  threatenings  of 
drought  in  the  Deccan  and  western  regions,  amounting 
to  a  dread  of  water  famine  in  the  arid  tracts  of  Kathia- 
war.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  assume  that  any  serious 
calamity  need  be  anticipated.  The  memory  of  recent 
troubles  has  probably  induced  some  nervousness,  but 
the  monsoon  has  still  time  to  assert  itself.  It  is  re- 
assuring to  know  that  the  greater  part  of  the  tracts 
afflicted  two  years  ago  has  resumed  its  normal  pros- 
perity, even  though  one  of  the  characteristic  and  un- 
mistakable signs,  we  are  told,  is  a  marked  increase  of 
litigation. 

Now  that  the  serious  riots  in  Southern  India  have 
been  quelled,  inquiry  is  active  to  discover  why  they 


ever  arose  and  how  it  came  about  that  the  responsible 
authorities  were  taken  unprepared.  The  causes  no 
doubt  are  complex,  but  the  outbreak  is  apparently  the 
answer  of  higher-caste  Hindus  to  the  notions  of  social 
and  religious  equality  gradually  engendered  in  the  lower 
castes  by  the  influence  of  education  and  prosperity, 
under  exotic  law  which  ignores  caste  disabilities.  Such 
convulsions  are  the  outward  indication  of  the  silent 
revolution  to  which  Hinduism  seems  predestined  under 
British  rule.  The  manifestation  not  unnaturally  occurs 
in  a  region  where  all  Hindu  castes  are  not  bound 
together  by  that  active  antagonism  to  their  militant 
Mohammedan  rivals  which  forms  a  bond  of  union  in 
Upper  India. 

Until  the  full  text  of  the  Currency  Committee's 
Report  has  been  discussed  in  India  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  consider  how  it  has  been  received  by  those  who 
are  most  directly  concerned  in  it.  The  brief  expressions 
of  opinion  elicited  by  the  telegraphic  summaries  leave  it 
to  be  inferred  that  there  will  be  considerable  disappoint- 
ment at  the  practical  outcome  of  the  inquiry.  The 
merits  of  the  report  as  a  contribution  to  the  literature 
on  the  currency  question  will  no  doubt  be  as  fully  recog- 
nised there  as  here,  while  the  fate  of  the  scheme  pro- 
pounded by  the  Government  of  India  was  long  ago 
foreseen.  But  the  commercial  community  in  India  will 
scarcely  receive  with  unqualified  satisfaction  a  scheme 
which  does  not  provide  a  better  guarantee  for  converti- 
bility at  the  fixed  rate  than  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  disclose. 

The  question  of  consulships  is  an  important  one 
everywhere,  but  more  particularly  in  Morocco,  where 
so  many  interests,  both  commercial  and  imperial,  are  at 
stake.  We  wish  that  more  attention  could  be  directed 
to  the  whole  subject  and  that  the  false  economy  of 
appointing  aliens,  who  find  sufficient  remuneration  in 
an  undue  dignity,  might  be  ended  once  for  all.  But  as 
regards  Morocco,  the  Government  is  well  advised  in 
referring  to  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson  such  details  as  that 
of  erecting  a  consulate  in  place  of  a  vice-consulate  at 
Mogador.  Our  Minister  at  Tangier  has  exhibited  so 
exhaustive  and  patriotic  a  grasp  of  the  whole  Moorish 
issue,  more  especially  in  the  matter  of  Major  Spilsbury, 
that  it  is  an  obvious  duty  to  give  him  a  free  hand.  He 
appreciates  the  spirit  of  the  Orient,  knows  the  shortest 
cuts  to  the  confidence  of  the  Moor,  and  at  the  same 
time  persists  unswervingly  in  the  only  policy  which  can 
safeguard  our  dignity  and  assure  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  our  rights. 

A  somewhat  belated  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Gibson 
Bowles  on  Monday  to  obtain  information  from  the 
Colonial  Secretary  as  to  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Newfoundland  Question.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain refused  any  information,  and  stated  that  the  report 
had  not  been  communicated  to  the  Government  of  the 
colony.  As  we  pointed  out  some  time  ago,  the  state 
of  affairs  elsewhere  renders  it  undesirable  to  stir  up  a 
serious  dispute  with  France.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
very  ready  in  assuming-  that  the  necessary  legislation 
could  be  obtained  from  the  colonial  legislature  before 
the  next  fishing  season,  more  ready  than  the  recent 
utterances  of  members  of  that  legislature  seem  to  warrant. 
The  sorely  tried  Newfoundlander  may  find  his  patience 
strained  to  the  breaking  point  if  he  supposes  that  a  report 
is  being  withheld  which  at  last  vindicates  his  claims  for 
justice  from  the  mouths  of  the  Government's  own  com- 
missioners. Both  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  North 
American  continent  questions  of  the  gravest  import 
are  therefore  clamouring  for  solution. 

From  the  statements  made  in  the  Imperial  and 
Dominion  legislatures  this  week,  it  is  clear  that  a 
satisfactory  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  on  the 
subject  of  the  Pacific  cable.  Details  alone  remain  to 
be  settled.  We  were  assured  from  the  first  that  the 
Imperial  authorities  would  not  jeopardise  the  whole 
project  by  persistence  in  a  serious  departure  from  the 
original  understanding.  The  cable  will  now  be  built 
by  the  Mother-country  and  the  colonies  in  partnership, 
with  its  attendant  rjsks  and  its  prospective  benefits. 
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t  is  the  beginning  of  a  revolution  in  the  cable  system 
)f  the  Empire.  In  Canada  its  significance  is  fully 
ippreciated.  The  Pacific  line  will  not  exhaust  the 
)ossibilities  of  cable  co-operation  between  the  Imperial 
ind  the  Colonial  Governments.  Among  the  strongest 
vidence  which  has  been  forthcoming  of  the  necessity 
)f  an  alternative  route  is  the  excitement  occasioned  in 
he  offices  of  the  existing  companies.  Progress  has 
lever  been  their  watchword,  and  the  anxiety  now 
nanifested  to  reduce  rates  and  lay  new  lines  is  usual 
vith  a  menaced  monopoly.  But  if  the  eastern  com- 
panies laid  half  a  dozen  cables  between  Australia  and 
>outh  Africa  and  reduced  their  tariffs  to  a  shilling  a 
vord  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Pacific  scheme 
vould  be  modified,  not  met. 

Australia  has  been  long  in  travail  on  the  question  of 
federation,  but  at  last  the  goal  is  in  sight.  Victoria 
.nd  Tasmania  have  lost  no  time  in  following  up  the 
'Ote  in  New  South  Wales  with  an  overwhelming  de- 
laration  in  favour  of  the  Commonwealth  Bill.  The 
leculiar  significance  of  the  majorities  in  the  two  leading 
:olonies  rests  in  the  fact  that  they  have  hitherto  been 
lopelessly  divided  on  the  subject.  A  scheme  acceptable 
o  one  was  bound  to  prove  objectionable  to  the  other, 
■low  that  they  have  compromised  their  differences 
^deration  should  be  safe.  The  smaller  colonies  will 
all  into  line  sooner  or  later — sooner  if  they  are  alive 
0  their  own  interests. 

A  perusal  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Blue-book,  just  issued, 
s  recommended  to  those  who  desire  to  know  how  not 
0  execute  a  Royal  Commission.  Sir  David  Chalmers 
ras  entrusted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  the  duty  of 
squiring  into  the  recent  insurrection  in  the  Sierra 
.eone  Protectorate,  immediately  consequent  upon  the 
^position  of  the  hut-tax.  Will  it  be  believed  that 
astead  of  proceeding  to  the  scene  of  the  disturbances 
nd  making  his  investigation  on  the  spot,  the  Commis- 
ioner  elected,  for  reasons  which  to  us  seem  hopelessly 
nsufficient,  to  hold  his  inquiry  at  Freetown.  Having 
ixamined  about  300  persons,  though  he  complains  that 
nore  witnesses  should  have  been  forthcoming,  the 
Commissioner  has  compiled  a  report  which  is  superficial 
.nd  dangerously  sanguine.  He  denounces  Sir  Frederic 
Cardew's  policy,  accuses  the  Frontier  Police  of  in- 
efficiency and  worse,  and  suggests  a  series  of  impracti- 
able  reforms  to  which  neither  the  Governor  nor  the 
Colonial  Secretary  can  for  a  moment  assent. 

At  a  time  when  the  development  of  our  colonies  looms 
0  large  in  our  political  considerations  we  are  glad  to 
ee  that  special  thought  is  being  given  to  the  conditions 
)f  life  on  the  remote  paths  of  our  Empire.  The  School 
or  promoting  the  Study  of  Tropical  Diseases  has  lately 
eceived  much  public  and  Government  support,  and  its 
fforts  and  ambitions  must  appeal  to  all.  Let  us  hope 
hat  the  Colonial  Nursing  Association  may  not  be  less 
ortunate.  It  has  taken  upon  its  shoulders  the  "  White 
Roman's  Burden,"  as  Sir  George  Goldie  put  it:  to 
end  ladies  trained  in  nursing  to  those  regions  where 
ever  is  the  deadliest  foe  of  the  pioneers  of  our  Empire, 
ind  loud  praise  from  all  is  its  reward.  The  Colonial 
)ffice,  says  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  prepared  to  help  it  in 
:very  way,  and  Mr.  Asquith  commended  it  warmly. 
Vs  he  observed,  a  clear  case  for  its  endowment  has 
>een  made  out,  and  its  working  should  be  made  widely 
mown.  We  sit  at  home  the  idle  spectators  of  an  ever- 
growing Empire,  and  how  few  of  us  take  any  practical 
hare  in  the  burden.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  fulfil  a 
mall  part  of  our  Imperial  duty  :  to  ensure  for  our  fever- 
itrkken  Empire-builders  abroad  "  the  same  kindly  and 
skilful  treatment  which  all  in  sickness  have  at  home." 

Mr.  Alger's  successor  has  been  found  in  Mr.  Elihu 
<oot,  an  eminent  lawyer.  The  reasons  which  have 
swayed  Mr.  McKinley  in  making  this  appointment  are 
iot  very  clear  on  the  surface.  The  one  given  is  the 
complicated  questions  of  constitutional  law  likely  to 
inse  under  a  new  system  of  colonial  expansion.  The 
xibhc  infers  two  others.  One  is  that  Mr.  Root's  experi- 
ence of  senatorial  committees  is  such  that  he  will  know 
iow  to  present  the  claims  of  his  new  department  to  the 
senatorial  consideration  in  the  most  attractive  form. 
In  tact,  he  is  to  be  only  a  more  adroit  Alger.  Another 


reason  inferred  is  that  no  soldier  is  wanted  to  interfere 
with  the  President  and  his  favourite  General  Otis.  Mr. 
McKinley  makes  no  advance  either  in  statement  or 
action.  He  still  remains  "  Cunctator,"  but  in  the  sense 
of  Mr.  Micawber,  not  that  of  Fabius. 

Sir  Redvers  Buller's  dictum  that  our  military  system 
has  grown  up  to  benefit  the  War  Office  clerks  rather 
than  the  army  was  the  text  upon  which  Mr.  Arnold 
Forster  based  his  attack  on  the  Estimates.  But  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  as  things  stand  it  could 
hardly  be  otherwise.  The  political  chiefs  have  not  the 
requisite  knowledge,  and  the  headquarter  staff  not  the 
requisite  power,  to  inaugurate  a  better  state  of  things. 
Both  the  Secretary  for  War  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
have  extremely  difficult  positions  to  fill.  The  former — 
unlike  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  who,  as  head  of  a 
board  which  represents  the  dormant  Lord  High  Admiral 
is  the  actual  head  of  the  navy — is  not  at  the  head  of,  and 
consequently  not  in  close  touch  with,  the  military  pro- 
fession :  while  the  latter,  although  nominally  at  the 
head,  and  charged  with  the  general  supervision,  of 
the  army,  is  only  the  principal — and  now  not  even  the 
sole — adviser  of  his  political  chief.  The  result  is  that 
a  system  of  red  tape  prevails  which  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  cut  through.  Imagine  the  state  of  the  London 
and  North- Western  Railway  run  on  a  similar  principle  of 
dual  control !  The  very  idea  is  preposterous.  Yet  how 
in  the  case  of  the  army  to  substitute  a  better?  The 
civil  department  must  exist  in  order  to  carry  out  our 
system  of  ministerial  responsibility.  If  it  did  not,  we 
should  have  the  evil  of  a  political  commander-in-chief. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  find  a  workable  system  is  shown 
by  the  numerous  changes  which  have  taken  place  since 
the  King  gave  up  the  personal  command  of  the  army  in 
1793.  The  outcome  has  been  the  exemplification  of  the 
saying  a  "  house  divided  against  itself  shall  not  stand." 
It  is  nobody's  fault  in  particular,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  army  is  office-ridden.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at.  For  the  civilian  element,  ignorant  of 
strategical  and  tactical  requirements  and  the  thousand 
and  one  other  odds  and  ends  of  military  life,  are 
naturally  inclined  to  give  an  undue  prominence  to 
paper  work,  while  practical  soldiering  suffers  in  conse- 
quence. That  the  War  Office  is  an  immensely  hard- 
working institution  admits  of  no  doubt.  In  fact,  it  is 
even  possible  that  too  much  work  is  done.  But  the 
real  question  is  whether  its  efforts  are  in  the  right 
direction. 

Though  under  the  circumstances  good  results  are 
difficult  to  obtain,  a  great  point  would  be  gained  if 
those  institutions  which  worked  well  were  left  alone. 
The  cavalry  depot  system  and  the  Guards  are  cases  in 
point.  The  aim  of  a  voluntary  system  should  be  to 
provide  for  all  possible  wants.  Formerly  this  was  done. 
The  Foot  Guards  provided  for  men  who  wished  to  serve 
for  a  short  time  at  home.  The  plan  worked  well,  and 
the  country  had  a  magnificent  force  always  at  hand, 
and  perhaps  without  an  equal  in  Europe.  Then  why  in 
the  name  of  common  sense  not  let  well  alone?  But  for 
the  sake  of  some  contemptible  juggling  to  make  it 
appear  that  battalions  at  home  and  abroad  were  equally 
balanced,  all  this  was  thrown  to  the  winds.  Still  for 
some  of  its  shortcomings  the  War  Office  is  not  solely 
to  blame.  The  House  of  Commons  has  much  to  do 
with  the  matter.  Members  talk  about  decentralisation  ; 
yet  they  are  continually  asking  questions  as  to  the  way 
generals,  who  have  been  given  some  rope,  are  acting. 

As  showing  the  interest  taken  in  rifle-shooting  and 
the  high  standard  of  skill  attained,  the  Bisley  Meeting 
was  all  that  could  be  wished  for.  In  Colonel  Cross  the 
National  Rifle  Association  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a 
secretary  who  is  as  tactful  as  he  is  capable,  which  is 
saying  a  good  deal.  Tact  is  a  quality  which  is  much 
needed  in  dealing  with  the  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
humanity  collected  together  at  Bisley.  The  range 
officers  especially  require  it.  The  closing  scene  of  the 
Queen's  Prize — secured  by  that  much-talked-of  corps 
the  Guernsey  Militia — was  exceptionally  interesting, 
and  the  winner  is  to  be  congratulated  as  much  on  his 
nerve  as  his  skill.    But  the  importance  of  Bisley  from 
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a  military  point  of  view  is  apt  to  be  over-estimated. 
The  conditions  there  are  not  in  most  cases  military 
at  all.  Shooting  very  deliberately  in  the  height  of  com- 
fort with  smoked  foresights  and  papered  backsights 
may  give  magnificent  results,  but  does  not  resemble 
war.  Few  bad  shots  and  not  a  few  good  shots  are 
required  for  the  contingency. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  water-tube 
boilers  should  put  an  end  to  the  crusade  which  a  few 
men  in  this  country  have  undertaken  against  this  type 
of  steam  generator.  Mr.  Goschen  endorsed  the  remarks 
we  made  on  10  June  that  "  if  the  Belleville  boiler  costs 
more  than  the  ordinary  type  it  has  an  advantage  for 
warships  in  the  rapidity  with  which  speed  can  be  raised 
when  required — say  from  ten  to  twenty  knots.  This  in 
war-time  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance."  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  according  to  Mr.  Goschen  to 
maintain  these  boilers  for  strategic  purposes.  More- 
over it  is  evident  that  with  the  increasing  steam  pres- 
sures now  employed  the  old  form  of  boiler  is  becoming 
unsuitable.  Hence  we  find  that  in  the  mercantile 
marine  also  the  water-tube  boiler  is  making  its  way, 
and  we  venture  to  predict  that  before  many  years  are 
past  all  steamers  of  high  speed  will  be  fitted  with  them. 
The  terrible  accident  to  the  "  Bullfinch"  was  caused  by 
a  break  in  the  machinery  and  had  no  reference  to  the 
boilers. 

Our  fullest  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  peer  who  has 
to  make  a  long  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  upon 
whichever  side  of  that  assembly  he  sits  ;  for  either  he  is 
addressing  an  unoccupied  territory  of  red  morocco,  or 
else,  conscious  of  his  slender  support,  he  shoots  arrows 
barbed  with  an  apology  at  the  silent  scions  of  the 
majority  opposite.  Lord  Selborne  therefore  claims  our 
whole  admiration  for  the  courage  and  success  with 
which  he  introduced  the  Tithes  Bill  to  the  notice  of  the 
Upper  House.  His  argument  was  as  clear  as  his  utter- 
ance, and  there  was  a  "  go  "  in  his  speech  which  was  a 
welcome  novelty  to  the  peers  assembled.  Of  those  who 
supported  the  motion  for  rejection  Lord  Ribblesdale 
was  the  brightest  and  the  best ;  the  other  speakers 
using  the  same  arguments,  more  or  less  audible,  which 
left  the  House  of  Commons  threadbare  and  exhausted 
a  week  ago.  Not  so  the  Primate  or  the  Premier  :  they 
addressed  themselves  to  the  measure  in  striking 
speeches,  models  of  concentration  both  in  form  and  in 
thought,  after  which,  by  a  large  majority,  the  House  of 
Lords  declared  for  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  Welby's  address  to  the  London  County  Council 
was  of  a  somewhat  colourless  description.  It  contained 
none  of  those  references  to  controversial  topics  with 
which  former  chairmen  have  sought  to  enliven  the  dull 
record  of  administrative  work,  but  it  was  perhaps 
none  the  worse  for  that.  The  most  interesting  event 
of  the  year  under  review  was  the  decision  of  the 
Council  not  to  lease  the  tramways  which  it  acquired 
south  of  the  Thames  but  to  work  them  itself.  The 
ratepayers  will,  therefore,  have  the  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  methods 
of  dealing  with  their  lines,  those  north  of  the  Thames 
being  under  lease  to  the  North  Metropolitan  Company. 
As  the  Progressives  of  the  Council  have  endeavoured  to 
belittle  the  London  Government  Act,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  Chairman  described  it  as  a  measure  of  immense 
importance  to  London.  We  hope  that  he  is  right  in 
declaring  that  it  will  always  be  the  wish  of  the  Council 
to  co-operate  heartily  with  the  new  authorities  which 
the  Act  creates,  but  the  hostile  attitude  which  the 
majority  of  the  Council  adopted  towards  the  Bill  is 
not  very  encouraging  for  the  future. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  grand 
committee  on  the  Secondary  Education  Bill  restoring  the 
words  which  permit  inspection  by  other  bodies  than  the 
department  or  the  Universities.  The  most  concerned 
in  the  matter  are  the  Polytechnics.  The  inspection  of 
technical  schools  is  scarcely  within  the  province  of  the 
Universities,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  South 
Kensington  inspector  in  any  of  the  practical  arts,  out- 
side the  four  corners  of  a  departmental  syllabus,  is  too 


notorious  to  be  dilated  on  here.  What  is  wanted  is 
inspection  by  some  such  competent  body  as  the  "City 
and  Guilds."  It  would  be  a  pity  to  entrust  it  to 
the  Technical  committees,  as  in  many  cases  they 
have  not  the  wherewithal  to  pay  a  really  first-class 
inspector. 

Mr.  Coghill  has  suggested  by  way  of  question  in 
Parliament  that  one  of  the  Queen's  Bench  judges, 
since  they  waste  so  much  time  on  circuit,  might  be 
transferred  to  the  Chancery  Division,  instead  of  a  new 
judge  being  appointed  as  the  Government  proposes. 
The  suggestion  was  no  doubt  ironical  and  intended  to 
call  attention  to  what  the  indignant  law  papers  have 
been  describing  as  Mr.  Justice  Bruce's  little  holiday  on 
the  South  Wales  Circuit.  Familiar  as  we  are  with 
similar  instances,  this  is  a  particularly  flagrant  example, 
and  will  no  doubt  he  much  heard  of  when  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  new  judge  is  proposed.  But  it  is  this 
very  waste  of  judicial  time  imposed  on  the 
judges  without  any  fault  of  theirs  that  in  fact 
makes  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  too  weak  fo 
the  business  that  has  to  be  done.  Even  with  th 
thorough  reforms  which  ought  to  be  carried  out,  it  is 
possible  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  might  not  be 
overmanned  ;  and  it  is  quite  obvious  it  could  not  b 
reduced  as  matters  stand  at  present.  If  it  is  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  them  whose  duty  it  is  to  initiate 
the  required  reforms  that  they  are  impossible,  which 
may  be  strongly  denied,  it  must  be  confessed  there  is 
no  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  Courts 
are  confronted  than  the  appointment  at  least  of  a  new 
Chancery  judge,  and  probably  of  an  additional  Queen' 
Bench  judge. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  second  report  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  as  to  its  proceedings  in  the  settlement  of  trade 
disputes  under  the  Conciliation  Act  which  we  should 
like  to  see  explained.  What  is  the  reason  that  in 
the  two  years  from  July  1897  to  the  end  of  June  1899 
the  number  of  disputes  in  which  action  has  been  taken 
or  invited  only  exceeds  by  a  fraction  the  number  for  th 
first  ten  months  from  the  Act  coming  into  operation 
It  is  not  because  the  result  of  the  Board's  action  under 
the  two  heads  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  has  been 
unsuccessful,  for  it  has  in  fact  worked  very  well ;  and  its 
success  is  even  more  marked  in  its  later  than  its  earlier 
operations.  Besides,  it  has  in  a  fewer  number  of 
instances  refused  applications  for  its  services.  What 
we  are  concerned  to  know  is  whether  these  declining 
figures  are  an  indication  that  the  Act  of  1896  is  not 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  settlement  of 
trade  disputes  in  the  future.  The  Board  does  not  pass 
any  opinion  on  this  general  question.  The  more 
favourable  view,  and  the  one  we  are  inclined  to  take,  is 
that  since  the  Act  there  has  not  been  so  much  difficulty 
in  employers  and  workmen  agreeing  to  come  together 
in  conference.  The  Act  has  made  this  process  more 
easy,  and  having  given  the  impetus,  it  is  allowable  tc 
believe  that  in  course  of  time  its  services  may  be  less 
required  because  they  have  become  less  necessary. 

We  notice  with  real  regret  that  the  ex-Romar 
Catholic  priests,  who  have  recently  abandoned  the 
communion  of  the  French  Church,  are  being  "exploited' 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  in  the  interest  of  Englisl 
sectarianism.  Mr.  Hughes  himself  loomed  large  in  thf 
heated  atmosphere  of  S.  James'  Hall.  He  was  con 
ductor,  interpreter,  commentator  :  he  filled  the  chair 
and  led  the  chorus,  and  passed  the  bag.  The  role  0 
the  renegade  is  always  difficult.  Necessarily  hi 
motives  are  suspected  and  his  utterances  perverted 
The  Stoic  maxim  "  Nature  owns  no  man  who  is  not  ; 
martyr"  has  in  their  case  a  direct  and  rigid  application 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  unfortunate  debut  fo| 
the  Reformers  ot  France  than  that  arranged  for  thes 
French  ecclesiastics  by  their  new  friends.  The  Abb[ 
Bourier  has  clearly  proved  himself  an  apt  pupil.  Nc 
thing  could  be  more  suitable  than  the  "thoughts! 
which,  with  Mr.  Hughes'  assistance,  he  communicatej 
to  the  assembled  Methodists.  Here  is  the  firstj 
"  England  and  France  had  one  great  enemy — Clerica; 
ism  in  France  and  Ritualism  in  England."  Clearly  th 
neophytes  are  already  "perfect." 
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MR.  KRUGER'S  BLUFF. 

IF  our  countrymen  were  in  the  habit  of  following-  with 
due  patience  and  regularity  the  South  African 
'issues,  which  are  no  less  vital  in  their  intervals  of 
commonplace  development,  the  rumoured  resignation 
t'of  Mr.  Kruger  would  not  have  taken  them  so 
vehemently  by  surprise.  Spasmodic  anxiety  at  a  crisis 
may  serve  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  on  the  box, 
!  but  it  can  scarcely  be  held  to  warrant  an  attempt  to 
!  snatch  the  reins.  Public  opinion  on  the  subject  really 
seems  to  fill  the  easy  irresponsible  position  of  a  nervous 
J  old  lady  within  a  hansom-cab.  So  long  as  the  horse 
trots  smoothly,  she  is  content  to  take  the  air  and  plume 
herself  before  the  mirror,  without  ever  a  thought  for 
:;  the  skilful  driver,  who  has  steered  clear  of  pitfall 
land  collision.  Directly  there  comes  an  alarm,  when  all 
'.his  faculties  demand  the  freest  play,  he  is  fortunate  if 
/she  does  not  confuse  him  with  screams  and  gesticula- 
■  tions  and  every  absurd  direction  which  panic  and 
ignorance  can  inspire.  Happily  this  time  she  has  kept 
her  head  and  the  expert  has  pressed  forward  towards 
his  goal.  But  she  may  not  presume  on  such  forbear- 
ance to  claim  a  directing  voice  throughout  the  future. 
Apart  from  metaphor,  it  is  only  the  occasional  observer 
who  does  not  know  that,  whenever  Mr.  Kruger  is  at 
issue  with  his  lieges,  he  invariably  employs  a  threat  of 
resignation  to  bring  them  to  their  knees.  On  his 
limited  stage,  he  is  a  great  man,  almost  a  great  states- 
man, but  there  remains  always  an  element  of  gambling 
about  his  political  ventures.  Hitherto  his  success  has 
been  mainly  due  to  his  skill  in  bluffing.  It  is  not  every- 
body who  can  bluff  triumphantly,  even  by  exposing 
the  resignation  "joker,"  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
learned  to  his  cost.  How  far  Mr.  Kruger  has  been 
pulled  through  by  undeserved  luck  and  how  far  by  a 
nose  for  the  psychology  of  his  adversaries  may  never 
be  known.  The  one  certain  fact  is  that  he  has,  again 
and  again,  won  the  pool  on  very  bad  hands.  And  of 
these  few  can  have  been  less  promising  than  that 
which  has  now  gained  him  a  new  lease  of  dictatorship. 
Profiting  by  a  moment  when  the  Transvaal  Republic, 
being  at  loggerheads  with  the  Paramount  Power  on 
vital  issues,  could  least  afford  to  "  swop  horses,"  he 
chose  to  raise  a  side  issue  which  has  long  engrossed  his 
interest.  The  Boers  would  naturally  be  glad  to  see 
the  dynamite  monopoly  cancelled,  as  they  would  anything 
else  that  does  not  serve  their  own  particular  interests. 
No  doubt,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  company  and 
shareholders,  it  ic  a  very  pleasant  anomaly,  but  Mr. 
Kruger's  unswerving  loyalty  towards  it  remains  an  un- 
solved mystery  for  the  ingenuous.  As  it  cannot  be 
explained  by  reasons  of  State,  the  only  alternative  is  to 
suggest  personal  idiosyncrasy,  as  to  which  we  may 
safely  leave  our  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

The  dynamite  monopoly  is,  however,  a  minor  detail, 
apart  from  its  bearing  upon  Mr.  Kruger's  character  and 
stability.  Our  immediate  concern  is  with  the  franchise 
question.  For  the  present,  events  have  only  emphasised 
the  arguments  which  we  enunciated  last  week.  The 
two  years'  delay  could  never  be  magnified  into  a  casus 
belli  so  long  as  the  Imperial  Government  maintained 
the  benevolence  of  its  intentions  ;  and  if  we  do  elect  to 
go  to  war  it  must  not  be  on  a  feeble  cry.  But  we  shall 
do  well  to  maintain  our  suspicions  of  Mr.  Kruger's 
sudden  concessions  where  he  had  previously  made  his 
most  vigorous  stands.  The  future  of  Africa  is  very  dear 
to  us,  and,  though  we  may  see  fit  to  come  to  terms 
with  a  people  rather  more  than  neighbours  and  less 
than  neighbourly,  we  cannot  afford  the  risk  of  future 
jerrymandering,  such  as  would  leave  the  Uitlanders 
impotent  in  fact  though  no  longer  so  in  theory  ;  when 
their  latter  state  would  be  worse  than  the  former. 
And,  the  crisis  having  now  come  to  a  head,  it  is 
our  duty  to  insist  upon  finality  in  its  settlement. 
The  keynote  of  Mr.  Kruger's  policy  has  been  to 
procrastinate  whenever  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  win 
all  along  the  line.  Diplomacy  is  always  difficult  to 
reopen  when  once  it  has  been  allowed  to  lapse.  And  he 
knows  as  well  as  we  do  that  at  present  we  hold  all  the 
winning  cards.  He  has  long  been  a  past-master  in  the 
art  of  bluffing  his  fellow-subjects,  but  if  he  tries  to 
raise  "  us  up  to  the  limit  we  must  not  hesitate  to 
"  call."     Our  peculiar  strength  at  the  present  juncture 


lies  in  the  temper  of  the  Cape  Dutch.  Their  aspirations 
and  ties  of  blood  have  constituted  them  a  possible 
menace  within  our  midst,  but  it  has  now  been  made 
clear  that  they  are  alive  to  their  higher  interests  and 
remember  that  England  saved  Boerdom  from  extinction 
at  the  hands  of  the  warlike  Zulus.  England  at  the  Cape 
has  also  her  Uitlanders  in  race,  and  it  were  easy  to  con- 
ceive such  complications  between  the  High  Commis- 
sioner and  his  Cape  Parliament  as  would  constitution- 
ally have  fettered  his  action.  Happily  all  anxiety  on 
this  head  has  now  been  allayed,  and  the  best  judges  are 
agreed  that  an  appeal  to  the  constituencies  would 
probably  result  in  an  endorsement  of  the  policy  which 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  so  happily  pursues. 

We  may  not  yet  be  out  of  the  wood.  Continued 
firmness  and  vigilance  are  obviously  indispensable  ; 
and  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  of  Thursday  must  have 
assured  anyone  who  yet  had  misgivings  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  that  firmness  will  not  be 
lacking  in  that  quarter.  One  thing  is  clear  :  we  have 
advanced  far  enough  to  be  able  to  acclaim  with  certainty 
the  high  statesmanship,  acumen  and  courage  which  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  has  displayed  throughout  a  very  parlous 
crisis.  At  a  time  when  many  of  us  had  begun  to 
doubt  the  survival  of  statesmanship  among  Englishmen, 
it  is  of  happy  augury  for  our  imperial  future  that 
one  of  the  rising  generation  should  have  proved  his 
power  and  capacity  so  conspicuously.  Much  ground 
has  been  lost  in  Africa  under  previous  British 
Governments  by  the  selection  of  unsuitable  lieu- 
tenants, and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory 
to  be  able  to  feel  at  last  that  our  destinies  are  in  the 
right  hands.  Sir  Alfred  Milner  knows  his  own  mind, 
and  he  evidently  knows  also  the  minds  of  his  adversaries. 
Thus  only  can  Mr.  Kruger's  game  of  bluff  be  counter- 
acted. It  is  a  game  which  may  prevail  against  the 
weak  or  the  timorous,  but  which,  when  met  with  the 
assurance  of  superior  strength,  leads  inevitably  to 
exposure  and  disaster. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  WEST. 

PUBLIC  opinion  in  this  country  is  slowly  and 
reluctantly,  but  surely,  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  may  ere  long  have  to  face  a  serious  situation  in 
the  Far  West.  After  President  Kruger  comes  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  and  as  the  Transvaal  is  to  the  United 
States,  so  are  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  South 
African  dispute  compared  with  those  which  threaten  to 
arise  between  the  United  States  and  ourselves.  After 
the  noisy  demonstrations  of  the  last  two  years  the 
average  Englishman  was  content  to  believe  that  all 
possible  grounds  of  grave  controversy  between  the  two 
Powers  were  eliminated  for  years  to  come.  We  were 
told  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  month  after 
month  by  pro-American  prints  that  we  had  saved  the 
"  other  branch  of  the  race  "  from  a  coalition  of  European 
Powers.  We  were  further  assured  that,  in  thus  allow- 
ing the  States  to  crush  Spain  unmolested,  we  had  won 
the  friendship  of  a  generous  people  which  fifty  years  of 
concessions,  often  made  after  representations  little  less 
than  insolent,  had  failed  to  purchase.  If  any  Govern- 
ment then  might  have  expected  to  meet  with  fair 
treatment  from  American  statesmen  it  was  Lord  Salis- 
bury's. We  make  no  reference  to  the  Venezuelan 
question  beyond  saying  that  the  Prime  Minister,  to 
please  the  United  States,  has  not  only  admitted  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  into  the  sphere  of  International  Law, 
a  claim  which  he  had  rightly  repudiated  a  few  weeks 
earlier,  but  has  risked  the  absorption  of  40,000  British 
subjects  and  100,000  square  miles  of  territory  into  the 
semi-barbarous  system  of  a  South  American  Republic. 
It  comes  now  as  a  rude  shock  to  a  complacent  English- 
man, spoon-fed  with  Washington  telegrams,  to  find 
that  the  grateful  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  across  the  water  will 
not  even  meet  him  half  way. 

A  fortnight  ago  we  endeavoured  to  awake  public 
opinion  to  a  true  conception  of  the  situation  which  was 
impending.  Our  warning  has  been  insistently  endorsed 
during  the  present  week  by  the  speeches  made  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament  by  Government  and  Opposition, 
nor  is  it  modified  by  the  comments  which  have  followed 
from  Washington.    The  ridiculous  fiction  that  England 
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and  the  United  States  will  compromise  over  the  head 
of  Canada  still  does  duty  as  a  soporific,  but  the  sooner 
the  public  here  and  in  America  realises  that,  without 
the  consent  of  Canada,  there  can  be  no  lasting  settle- 
ment, the  sooner  we  are  likely  to  reach  that  desirable 
consummation.  We  have  already  demonstrated  from 
the  official  reports  that  Canada's  attitude  has  been 
reasonable  throughout  these  negotiations,  and  that  the 
whole  Alaskan  question  is  one  eminently  for  the  final 
decision  of  an  impartial  tribunal.  Unfortunately  this 
is  not  the  view  of  American  statesmen,  or,  if  it  is  their 
view,  there  are  too  many  voters  in  the  interested  States 
to  permit  it  to  prevail.  Perhaps  the  way  in  which  the 
international  tribunal  at  Paris  treated  the  preposterous 
claim  to  the  Behring  Sea  and  all  that  moves  in  its  waters 
causes  some  misgiving  at  Washington  as  to  the  view 
which  a  like  impartial  body  might  take  of  a  claim  to 
the  whole  disputed  coast-line  and  its  inlets.  So  the 
"  Tribune  "  dreads  the  "  fatal  weakness  for  compromis- 
ing to  which  arbitrators  are  subject,"  though  Senator 
Fairbanks  is  very  bold  and  finds  the  American  case 
"  flawless."  As  to  a  compromise  between  the  parties, 
England  could  not  object  if  Canada  acquiesced.  But 
we  gravely  doubt  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  evident  that  in  accepting  the 
suggested  settlement — viz.  a  Canadian  free  port  under 
American  sovereignty — Canada  practically  debars  her- 
self from  again  raising  the  question  of  territorial 
right.  She  becomes  a  mere  licensee  where  she 
claims  to  be  the  owner  in  fee  simple.  In  the 
second  place  the  situation  that  would  arise  might, 
and  probably  would,  lead  to  endless  complications, 
annoyances,  opportunities  for  petty  acts  of  retaliation 
between  frontiermen,  the  one  set  exceeding  the  limits  of 
their  rights  under  the  compromise,  the  others  seeking 
to  restrict  unfairly  their  rival's  competition. 

Historical  experience  leads  one  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  accepting  promises  as  to  freedom  of  trade  where 
the  real  question  is  one  of  right.  Modus  vivendi  is 
often  to  be  read  casus  belli  because  it  settles  nothing. 
But  if  Canada  proved  willing  to  surrender  all  her 
possible  rights  in  international  law  under  the  Treaty  of 
1825  for  the  sake  of  free  access  from  Klondike  to  the 
Pacific,  it  could  only  be  as  the  basis  of  considerable  con- 
cessions on  other  points  from  the  United  States.  The 
boundary  of  Alaska  and  British  Columbia  is  only  one 
of  many  subjects  of  dispute  between  her  and  her 
neighbour.  A  mere  list  of  the  questions  with  which  the 
Commission,  now  practically  defunct,  was  seised,  will 
show  how  diverse  and  complicated  they  are.  Pelagic 
Sealing,  Reciprocal  Mining  Rights,  the  Alien  Labour 
Law,  the  North-Eastern  Fisheries,  the  Inland  Fisheries, 
the  Bonding  Privilege,  Rights  of  Transit,  the  Construc- 
tion of  War-vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes,  &c.  &c. — all 
these  are  matters  which  call  for  arrangement  as  well  as 
the  dispute  about  the  Alaskan  territory. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  assume  that  in  all  these 
matters  the  United  States  are  wrong  and  the  Canadians 
right.  Many  of  them  are  local  matters,  squabbles 
between  boundary  States,  and  nearly  all  of  them  may 
rightly  be  made  the  subjects  of  compromise  and  mutual 
concession.  We  cannot  see  that  the  claims  to  terri- 
torial sovereignty  in  Alaska  stand  at  all  on  the  same 
footing,  but  if  Canada  consents  so  to  treat  them  we 
shall  not  complain.  All  that  English  opinion  must 
clearly  understand  is  that  Canada  is  now  a  great  and 
united  Federal  State,  and  no  longer  a  heterogeneous 
collection  of  provinces.  This  was  the  work  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  who  succeeded  in  welding  together  the 
Canadian  fragments  no  less  surely  than  Bismarck  did 
the  German  Empire.  His  protective  policy  nurtured 
the  agriculture  and  industries  of  the  young  Dominion, 
so  that  now,  economically  and  politically,  she  suffices 
for  herself  and  has  no  need  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  conception  of  this  fact  slowly  dawning  upon  the 
American  mind  which  leads  their  more  astute  politicians 
to  exalt  the  friendship  of  England  and  the  States  at  the 
expense  of  the  attachment  between  Canada  and  the 
Mother-country,  while  the  less  well  informed  still 
believe  that  the  Dominion  can  be  bullied  into  coalition. 
But  the  "Annexationist"  party  in  Canada  is  dead. 
Only  the  most  factious  policy  on  our  part  can  revive  it. 
What  possible  reason  could  a  patriotic  Canadian 
have    for   wishing    to    involve   his   country   in  the 


eccentric  orbit  of  the  neighbouring  luminary  ?  The 
gravest  internal  questions  are  there  clamouring  for 
solution  from  sea  to  sea.  The  logical  and  briiliant 
communication  from  "An  American"  on  the  subject  of 
Trusts,  which  we  published  last  week,  clearly  indicates 
with  what  just  apprehension  thinking  men  in  the  United 
States  regard  the  future  of  their  country.  Expansion 
abroad,  which  was  promoted  to  overshadow  discontent 
at  home,  has  proved  a  doubtful  expedient.  That  thou- 
sands of  Americans  should  be  engaged  in  slaughtering 
the  natives  of  the  Philippines,  whom  ostensibly  they  went 
to  free,  that  this  murderous  business  is  no  nearer  its  close 
than  it  was  six  months  ago,  that  the  methods  by  which 
the  truth  is  concealed  from  the  American  public  are 
worse  than  Russian,  and  that  General  Otis,  who  still 
retains  his  command  and  the  confidence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, is  irresponsible  and  apparently  incompetent  are  all 
facts  so  glaring  and  so  contrary  to  the  pretensions  of 
American  political  moralists  that  no  reasonable  Canadian 
any  longer  wishes  to  become  absorbed  in  a  body  politic 
where  internal  convulsion  under  one  party  and  external 
aggression  under  the  other  are  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
Reign  of  Terror  in  Cleveland,  where  a  tram  strike  is 
conducted  by  nitro-glycerine  bombs  and  little  boys  are 
shot  through  the  head  by  car  conductors  for  insulting 
cries,  raises  a  grave  question  as  to  what  may  happen 
when  the  present  tide  of  prosperity  turns  and  social  and 
economic  questions  are  forced  to  the  front  by  the  logic 
of  events.  There  is  now  no  ground  in  reason  or  senti- 
ment why  Canada  should  desire  any  political  connexion 
with  the  States,  and  she  does  not.  The  danger  is  rather 
that  which  arises  from  the  jealousies  of  two  Powers 
whose  territories  march  with  one  another.  On  his  first 
accession  to  office  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  rightly  endea- 
voured to  make  reasonable  fiscal  arrangements  with  the 
States  to  facilitate  trade.  His  overtures  were  rejected, 
and  a  closer  connexion,  based  on  mutual  interests  no 
less  than  loyalty,  between  Canada  and  the  Mother- 
country  was  the  result.  We,  on  our  side,  have  every 
reason  as  every  wish  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
the  States,  but,  if  it  ever  came  to  choosing  between  their 
friendship  and  that  of  Canada,  there  could  be  no  hesita- 
tion. Up  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  reasonable  conces- 
sion the  latter  must  be  induced  to  go,  but  not  beyond. 
It  would  be  good  neither  for  her  nor  the  Empire.  The 
principle  of  "  war  with  all  the  world,  but  peace  with 
the  United  States  "  has  a  sound  and  plausible  side,  but 
all  such  principles  are  worth  only  just  as  much  as  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  applied  and  the  men 
who  apply  them. 


"GILES'S  RENTS." 

THE  savage  sarcasm  that  in  London  dubs  the  most 
miserable  alley  in  every  district  a  Mount  Pleasant, 
an  Eden  Grove,  or  a  Paradise  Row,  is  sometimes  ex- 
changed for  a  grim  humour  which  describes  it  as 
somebody's  "  Rents."  How  perfect  the  irony  of  that 
phrase  !  With  a  fine  contempt  for  decent  disguise,  it 
sums  up  in  two  words  the  whole  naked  truth  of  a 
ghastly  situation.  Landlord  and  tenants'  conception 
of  these  places  is  not  houses,  nor  homes,  nor  dwellings, 
but  rents.  The  tenant  is  wholly  preoccupied  with  the 
necessity  of  paying  or  rather  with  the  difficulty  of 
evading  his  rent  ;  the  landlord  has  no  thought  beyond 
getting  it.  Sense  of  mutual  responsibility  or  mutual 
duty  has  passed  out  of  the  relation  of  owner  and 
occupier.  The  connexion  has  become  purely  com- 
mercial in  the  driest  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  idle  under 
present  conditions  to  look  for  anything  from  the  parties 
themselves — landlord  and  tenant — except  determination 
to  make  the  most  of  circumstances  as  against  each 
other.  This,  we  shall  be  told,  is  the  result  of  the 
haggling  of  the  market.  And  there  your  after-dinner 
politician  says  the  matter  ends.  He  will  roll  you 
off  the  fine  phrase  "  economic  rent  "  once  or 
twice,  and  will  settle  the  question  as  he  settles 
himself  in  his  chair  with  the  reflection  that 
"it  is  a  pity  but  cannot  be  helped."  But  these 
things  that  are  unfortunate  but  cannot  be  helped  have 
a  way  of  helping  themselves  which  sometimes  roughly 
awakens  our  Gallio's  economic  slumber.  In  poorer 
London  rents  are  rising  and  wages  not  rising  propor- 
tionately ;  population  is  growing  with  no  corresponding 
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rowth  in  house-room.  In  the  meantime  the  people 
uist  live  ;  they  must  find  room  somewhere  ;  and  there 
lust  be  some  margin  over  rent  for  food  and  clothes, 
'ollow  out  these  processes,  and  what  must  happen  in 
le  end  unless  there  is  some  diversion  ?  The  question 
;  do  we  want  "expansion  by  explosion,"  to  borrow 
lr.  Balfour's  happy  epigram,  or  expansion  by  growth  ? 
Tnless  some  safety-valve  is  provided,  it  cannot  be  long 
efore  the  hosts  of  London,  taking  to  heart  the  success 
f  the  Irish  tenantry,  are  seduced  into  Irish  methods, 
.ondon  provides  richer  soil  than  Ireland  for 
o-rent  movements  and  plans  of  campaign, 
'hese  rank  weeds  will  blossom  and  wither  but  not 
without  sowing  effectively  the  seeds  of  perpetual  land 
gitation,  judicial  rents,  land  courts,  land  purchase  and 
il  the  long  train  of  legislative  experiments  that  so  long 
ave  worried  England  and  choked  both  Lords  and 
Commons  off  more  pressing  matters.  If  men  of  the 
rorld  think  we  are  dreaming,  mere  alarmists  writing 
>r  the  sake  of  effect,  we  may  tell  them  that  we  know 
f  an  actual  case  in  Bethnal  Green  where  a  plan  of 
ampaign,  advised  by  a  Progressive  County  Councillor, 
'as  begun  but  was  nipped  by  the  intervention  of  some 
(xford  House  men  and  parochial  clergy,  who  persuaded 
\ie  tenantry  into  wiser  courses  and  the  landlord  into  an 
batement  of  the  intended  rise  in  rent.  It  is  true  no 
lan  of  campaign  could  succeed  in  London.  Competi- 
on  for  house-room  is  top  keen  ;  organisation  could 
ever  be  close  enough.  But  while  no  plan  could  be  so 
uccessful  as  to  benefit  the  people  at  the  cost  of  the  land- 
)rds,  it  might  get  far  enough  to  produce  much  dis- 
rder,  much  bad  blood,  ultimately  recoiling  on  the 
apless  people  themselves.  We  cannot  help  seeing  the 
olitical  opportunities  offered  by  the  present  dangerous 
onditions.  That  the  rent  question  is  now  passing 
-om  economics  into  politics  may  be  seen  from  such 
leetings  as  that  held  this  week  at  the  People's  Palace, 
itional  as  they  are  in  their  object  and  non-partisan, 
■ut  the  ground  thus  broken  up  will  be  too  tempting  a 
eld  to  the  political  adventurer  to  keep  off.  In  truth 
re  do  not  see  how  a  clever  young  politician,  bent  on 
laking  himself  famous  by  doing  mischief  to  others, 
ould  do  better  than  preach  "no  rents"  in  East  and 
outh  London.  If  he  have  personality  and  a  single  spark 
f  genius,  he  must  succeed.  There  is  nothing  on  which 
le  people  feel  anything  like  so  strongly.  A  plan  of 
ampaign  once  vigorously  set  on  foot  eviction  must 
)llow  in  enormous  numbers.  Compare  the  conditions 
f  Ireland  and  London,  and  the  imagination  grasps 
'ithout  difficulty  the  vastly  greater  scale  on  which  the 
lelodrama  of  riot  would  be  played  over  here.  Here 
Te  play  would  probably  develop  into  an  appalling 
■agedy.  It  is  not  foolish  to  suggest  (and  the  gradual 
.institution  of  an  alien  and  hybrid  for  an  English  popu- 
ition  supports  the  suggestion)  that  the  volcanic  force 
itent  in  the  vast  masses  of  the  London  poor,  a  force 
our  man  of  the  world  has  been  heard  to  speak  of 
'ith  fear,  might  at  length  erupt.  This  appeal  to  fear  is, 
e  admit,  an  ignoble  argument,  but  it  is  a  necessary 
ne,  because  there  are  ignoble  people.  Only  fear  will 
lake  such  men  feel  that  this  is  not  other  people's 
usiness.  For  ourselves,  we  should  consider  the 
ise  quite  as  urgent,  did  it  contain  no  element 
f  fear  at  all.  It  is  absolutely  imperative,  entirely 
respective  of  the  question  of  common  order,  that 
Jmething  be  done  to  prevent  rent  absorbing  so 
irge  a  portion  of  the  earnings  of  the  poor  in  London 
s  not  to  leave  margin  enough  for  decent,  we  should  say 
Dtnfortable,  living.  If  land  courts  would  do  it,  then 
t  us  have  land  courts.  But  the  complications  of  the 
tuation  in  London  make  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
xpedient  of  judicial  rents  to  succeed.  We  shrink 
om  the  endless  tinkering,  the  utter  absence  of  finality, 
ie  ceaseless  unrest  it  would  involve.  Almost  we 
'ould  prefer  to  throw  ourselves  heroically  into  the 
rms  of  Socialism,  which  is  to  solve  the  rent  question 
y  delivering  us  from  rent  altogether  as  from  every 
ther  evil  under  the  sun.  But  the  Fabians  themselves, 
e  believe,  would  agree  that  nothing  could  be  worse 
ian  to  acknowledge  private  ownership  but  to  divest  it 
t  private  responsibility  ;  and  that  is  what  results  from 
sy?^em  .of  judicial  rent.  Is  not  the  goal  to  aim  at  the 
lodification  of  the  commercial  character  now  assumed 
y  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  ?    Not  its  elimi- 


nation :  it  is  not  the  presence  of  the  necessary  com- 
mercial element  which  has  induced  the  present  troubles, 
but  the  growth  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  element. 
What  is  not  by  nature,  and  very  significantly  has  never 
been  regarded  by  English  law  as,  a  merely  contractual 
relation,  has  become  so  owing  to  circumstances  in  our 
view  artificial  and  thus  not  inevitable  :  and  so  conceiv- 
ably removable.  We  may  therefore  suggest  remedies, 
or  at  least  what  we  believe  to  be  steps  in  the  direction 
of  a  remedy,  without  quarrelling-  with  the  economists. 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  violent  destruction  and 
reconstruction  are  wanted.  Social  life  is  a  growth  ;  it 
is  a  system  in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  the  human 
system  ;  it  is  alive.  If  it  is  deformed  by  growth  im- 
perfect and  warped,  it  must  be  trained  back  into  the 
right  course.  It  is  no  use  to  kill  a  living  thing  in  order 
to  make  it  better.  We  propose  to  return  to  the  ques- 
tion next  week. 


R.  H.  HUTTON.* 

THE  modern  biography  represents  the  artistic 
ravages  of  morbid  conscientiousness.  It  has 
ceased  to  be  literature,  and  become,  at  best,  but  the 
raw  materials  of  literature.  Probably  no  form  of  com- 
position demands  a  finer  literary  instinct,  a  juster  sense 
of  proportion,  a  more  rigorous  faculty  of  self-criticism 
than  the  biographical,  yet  none  is  more  commonly 
taken  in  hand  by  the  literary  tiro,  whose  principal 
qualification  is  often  nothing  more  than  an  incapacita- 
ting affection  for  his  subject  and  victim.  Hence  the 
intolerable  length,  the  preposterous  detail,  the  vapid 
eulogy,  the  amorphous  aspect  of  modern  "  Lives." 
Nothing  is  omitted,  nothing  left  unexplained,  there  is 
little  arrangement  and  less  discrimination.  In  aspiring 
to  the  role  of  a  recording  angel  the  biographer  easily 
slips  into  the  position  of  an  accusing  spirit.  Few  reputa- 
tions can  survive  untarnished  the  process  of  a  modern 
biography.  Mr.  Hutton  and  the  late  Dean  of  S.  Paul's 
consulted  their  own  interest  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the 
long-suffering  public  when  they  prohibited  their  admirers 
from  writing  "formal  memoirs"  of  their  lives.  Of 
course  such  prohibitions  are  only  very  partially  obeyed. 
At  most  they  restrain  and  chasten  what  they  cannot 
avert.  The  accomplished  Dean  has  not  escaped  a 
memoir,  but  he  has  not  been  reduced  to  a  biography. 
The  single  volume  of  his  "  Life  and  Letters  "  which  the 
piety  of  his  family  has  conceded  to  the  urgency  of  his 
admirers  has  done  better  justice  to  his  memory  than 
four  immense  and  disordered  volumes  to  that  of  Dr. 
Pusey,  and  three  to  that  of  Bishop  Wilberforce.  Mr. 
Hutton  seems  destined  to  the  same  good  fortune.  The 
anonymous  monograph  which  has  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  an  ardent  disciple  assures  us  that,  if  the  Master's 
judicious  modesty  will  preserve  him  from  a  conventional 
biography,  other  and  less  precarious  methods  will  be 
found  for  securing  to  posterity  the  impression  of  his 
character  and  the  tradition  of  his  virtues. 

Like  Bishop  Butler  and  F.  D.  Maurice,  Hutton  sprang 
from  a  Dissenting  stock.  There  is  a  distinct  resem- 
blance between  the  three  men  :  and  we  have  named 
them  in  the  order  of  their  greatness.  All  had  the  same 
type  of  character,  and  were  influenced  more  powerfully 
perhaps  than  they  suspected  by  the  reaction  from  the 
narrowness  of  sectarianism.  Unitarianism  could  never 
satisfy  such  a  nature  as  Hutton's.  Its  creed  is  too 
formal  and  hard  ;  its  sympathies  are  too  straitened. 
Such  men  as  he  are  predestined  Anglicans  :  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  them  confined  by  denominational 
shibboleths  or  subject  to  infallible  authority.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Butler  and  in  that  of  R.  H. 
Hutton  suspicions  of  Romanism  existed,  but  these  had 
no  better  basis  than  the  morbid  fears  of  their  country- 
men. No  doubt  both  men  had  sympathy  with  the 
historic  order  and  religious  mysticism  of  Rome  :  in 
Hutton's  case  we  must  add  the  influence  of  a 
profound  veneration  for  Cardinal  Newman,  and  an 
indignant  disgust  at  the  treatment  the  great  convert 
received  from  his  contemporaries  :  but  there  was  too 
deep  and  thoroughgoing  a  repugnance  of  nature  to 
admit  of  an  acceptance  of  the  Roman  claims.  His 
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mind  was  too  sympathetic  with  contradictory  stand- 
points, he  had  too  firm  a  dislike  of  clear-cut  definitions 
and  too  keen  a  perception  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
faith.  He  naturally  sympathised  with  the  revolt  against 
"  the  purely  literary  superstition  as  to  the  infallibility 
of  the  book  we  call  the  Bible,  as  well  as  the  belief  in 
an  infallible  Church."  Hence  he  befriended  the  neo- 
Anglicanism  which  aspires  to  unite  with  a  firm  belief  in 
Orders  and  Sacraments  a  frank  acceptance  of  the  results 
of  Biblical  criticism.  He  was  drawn  to  the  members 
of  this  school  not  merely  by  intellectual  sympathy  but 
also  by  a  more  fundamental  agreement.  The  pro- 
minence assigned  in  their  system  to  the  Fact  of  the 
Incarnation  echoed  his  own  conviction  and  matched  his 
own  desire.  The  monograph  before  us  makes  very  clear  the 
decisive  character  of  his  breach  with  the  Unitarianism 
in  which  he  had  been  bred.  "  His  departure  from  the 
Unitarian  standpoint  was  of  no  wavering  kind,  but  one 
of  the  most  pronounced  and  permanent  nature.  Not 
only  so,  but  one  feels  that  he  laid  himself  under  obliga- 
tion to  do  all  he  could  to  overthrow  the  belief  in  which 
he  tells  us  he  was  educated  and  which  he  subsequently 
endorsed  from  conviction  during  many  years  of  anxious 
thought  and  study.  He  states  in  as  many  words  that 
he  by-and-bye  accepted  the  Incarnation  as  the  central 
truth  of  Christian  Revelation."  His  orthodoxy,  in- 
deed, was  not  above  suspicion  :  it  would  be  quite  in  his 
way  to  unite  an  enthusiastic  belief  in  the  doctrine  with 
a  very  lax  tenure  of  its  actual  propositions.  His  large, 
kindly,  shrewd  but  inexact  mind  readily  embraced  the 
central  truth,  but  largely  disdained  the  formal  statement 
of  it.  His  convictions  were  intuitive  :  he  reached  them 
without  the  aid  of  logic,  and  he  held  them  without 
much  regard  to  their  logical  connexions.  He  belongs 
to  the  philosophy  which  finds  its  paternal  element  in  the 
conscience. 

We  have  spoken  at  such  length  of  Hutton's  theology 
because,  although  he  was  a  layman  and  his  career  was 
in  the  fields  of  journalism  and  literature,  he  was  in  tex- 
ture of  mind  and  permanent  interest  a  theologian.  He 
represented  at  its  best  a  type  of  theologian  almost 
peculiar  to  this  country.  Combining  the  reverent  and 
submissive  temper  which  marks  the  cloister  with  the 
wide  intellectual  range  of  a  cultivated  man  of  our  time 
and  the  shrewdness  of  a  man  of  the  world,  he  discussed 
the  deep  things  of  philosophy  and  religion  with  an 
elevation  and  detachment  of  thought  which  equally  con- 
ciliate prejudice  and  stimulate  interest.  His  style  was 
admirably  adapted  to  his  purpose.  Simple,  lucid,  and 
dignified,  it  conveys  an  unusually  heavy  freight  of 
ideas  without  inflicting  fatigue  or  provoking  resent- 
ment. The  volume  of  short  essays  which  has 
just  appeared  under  the  title  "  Aspects  of 
Religious  and  Scientific  Thought  "  provides  excellent 
examples  of  "lay-sermons."  It  is  certainly  no  mean 
evidence  of  their  sterling  quality  that,  though  "  written 
amid  the  stress  and  strain  of  arduous  political  and 
literary  editorial  work,"  they  are  so  eminently  worth 
publishing  in  a  permanent  form.  It  is  excessive  to  the 
verge  of  the  ludicrous  to  represent  Hutton's  influence 
as  a  journalist  so  high  as  does  the  anonymous  admirer 
to  whom  we  owe  the  "  monograph."  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Bill  of  1886  perished  before  more  formidable  forces 
than  any  which  journalism  can  bring  into  the  field. 
Hutton  was  a  good  man,  and  an  able  man,  but  in  the 
review  of  a  century  rich  in  goodness  and  ability,  he  will 
not  take  the  supreme  place  which  his  admirers,  with 
pardonable  exaggeration,  now  claim  for  him. 

Undoubtedly  he  ranks  high  as  a  critic.  He  began 
his  literary  career  in  days  when  the  ideals  of  criticism 
were  still  lamentably  low  :  and  his  personal  influence 
was  no  mean  factor  in  raising  them.  He  is  always 
transparently  honest,  laboriously  just,  ostentatiously 
upright :  but  he  has  the  defects  of  his  virtues.  In 
striving  to  be  scrupulously  fair  he  is  sometimes  vague 
and  even  incoherent.  His  sympathies  exert  too  much 
authority  over  his  judgment :  and  in  applauding  the 
opinions  he  approves  he  does  not  remember  to  chastise 
the  poor  or  careless  work  which  comes  before  the 
tribunal  of  his  criticism.  The  ideal  critic,  perhaps, 
ought  not  himself  to  feel  strongly  on  the  subjects  which 
pass  under  his  review.  His  office  is  that  of  a  judge 
rather  than  that  of  a  censor  :  he  is  least  of  all  an  advo- 
cate or  an  accuser.    Hutton's  criticisms  were  valuable 


as  expressing  the  opinions  of  a  high-minded  and  accom- 
plished man,  but  they  scarcely  exhibit  the  impersonal 
aspect  which  properly  belongs  to  criticism.  There 
is  an  element  of  truth  in  the  sentence  which 
Mrs.  Hutton  courageously  wrote  and  her  husband 
still  more  courageously  published  in  the  columns 
of  his  own  journal  :  "  He  has  a  lot  of  cobwebs  some- 
where at  the  bottom  of  his  dear  addled  old  brain." 
There  is  a  luminous  haze  about  Hutton's  criticism 
which  is  always  agreeable  and  often  effective  but  rarely 
contributory  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  critic's  actual  task. 
The  "personal"  recollections  give  the  impression  of 
a  gentle  and  lovable  personality  enshrined  in  a 
somewhat  awkward  and  embarrassed  physique.  He 
was  very  near-sighted  :  "  shared  with  Dean  Stanley" 
— and  we  must  add,  with  "  Ideal  "  Ward — "  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  probably  the  worst  penman  among  the 
literary  men  of  England  ;  "  he  hated  "  sport "  in  all  its 
forms,  and  exulted  in  the  fact  that  the  "  golfers  in 
England  were  still  in  a  hopeless  minority." 


AMERICAN  ATHLETIC  WAYS. 

SOMEHOW  crossing  the  Atlantic  has  never  been 
favourable  to  our  athletic  reputation.  Only  once 
before  last  Saturday  have  American  University  athletes 
come  over  to  us,  and  on  that  occasion  we  were  able  to 
inflict  on  them  a  very  thorough  defeat.  But  in  the 
following  year,  1895,  the  Cambridge  University  Athletic 
Club  was  in  turn  disastrously  worsted  by  Yale — in 
America — and  a  few  months  later  the  London  Athletic 
Club,  so  called,  collapsed  also  in  America  before  a 
team  that  went  under  the  pseudonym  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club.  In  spite  of  much  conspicuous  nonsense 
that  was  talked  at  the  time  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
products  of  a  town-tied  civilisation  competing  with  the 
free  denizens  of  uncultured  prairies — and  more  to  the 
same  effect — there  was  a  general  impression  in  England 
that  neither  of  the  two  decisions  represented  a  true  bill. 
We  felt  that  we  could  yet  hold  our  own  (on  land  or  on 
water) — at  home.  In  confirmation  of  this  feeling  last 
Saturday's  match  between  our  Universities  and  Harvarc 
and  Yale  resulted  in  our  favour  and  has  fitly  silencec 
all  the  decadent  lamentations  over  English  athletic 
degeneration.  The  results  of  the  meeting  truly  differ 
entiate  the  capacities  of  our  visitors  and  of  ourselves 
They  are  better  gymnasts,  we  are  better  athletes. 

This  was  to  be  expected  every  way  from  the  ante 
cedents  of  the  two  sides.  Looking  at  the  men  as  the} 
came  out  stripped  on  to  the  path,  it  was  impossible  no 
to  be  struck  by  the  radical  difference  in  build.  Th< 
Americans  looked  thin,  wiry,  nervous  and  overtrained 
There  was  "  nothing  to  spare  "  on  any  one  of  them,  anc 
the  search  for  a  good  English  calf  was  exercised  ii 
vain.  They  went,  in  accordance  with  their  definition  a: 
muscular  machines,  beautifully  up  to  a  point — and  the" 
almost  without  warning  ran  down.  In  the  mile,  thre 
mile,  quarter,  and  half  they  failed  signally  to  "  answer 
a  final  spurt  ;  in  a  word,  our  visitors  proved  goo 
runners,  but  bad  racers. 

The  great  practical  difficulty  a  man  finds  in  t' 
task  of  training  is  duly  to  develop  muscle  witho 
damaging — what  is  the  first  essential  to  a  good  racer- 
that  vivacity  of  will  which  alone  can  make  the  limb 
suddenly  respond  to  the  accidental  challenges  of  this  c 
that  opponent.  Our  amateur  athletes,  no  doubt,  err  0 
the  side  of  undertraining — this  was  apparent  in  tw 
instances  on  Saturday  last — but  when  it  is  a  question 
beating  a  man,  and  not  only  "the  scythe  bearer" 
the  sporting  press,  it  is  worth  while  to  sacrifice  a  go 
deal  in  the  cause  of  freshness.  In  almost  every  depar 
ment  of  sport  the  amateur,  though  his  deficiency 
scientific  propaedeutics  must  make  him  in  the  long  r; 
inferior,  will  again  and  again  snatch  victories  from  t 
votaries  of  professional  methods  merely  by  his  nati 
capacity  for  rising  to  a  great  occasion. 

In  some  respects  the  American  athletes  possessed  t 
virtues  which  we  are  apt  to  associate  with  a  profe 
sional  training,  and  their  pre-eminence  in  the  0 
class  of  events  was  typical  of  the  usual  sort  > 
superiority  of  professionals  over  amateurs.  They  hf 
attained  to  a  degree  of  certainty  which  would  enab 
anyone  with  the  right  equipment  to  prophesy  with  son 
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sense  of  assurance  the  exact  degree  of  their  ultimate 
performances.  Their  high  jumper  was  to  jump  six  feet 
ind  six  feet  he  jumped.  (Ours  under  the  stress  of 
;ompetition  cleared  two  inches  more  than  his  normal 
ive  feet  nine  inches.)  Their  long  jumper  reached 
within  an  inch  of  his  "paper"  leap;  their  hammer- 
growers  threw  as  in  practice.  But  it  is  this  last 
;urious  pastime  of  throwing  the  hammer  that  best 
llustrates  the  wide  contrast  between  English  and 
American  athletes.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the 
;vent  usually  bears  witness  to  the  regressive  triumph 
af  matter  over  mind.  As  the  sports  approach  some 
more  than  usually  bulky  person  elects  or  is  forced  to 
take  the  weapon  in  hand.  Two  or  three  ignorant 
friends  and  possibly  a  not  less  ignorant  ground- 
man  accompany  him  as  advisers.  At  the  risk  ot 
their  united  lives  the  period  of  practice  is  finally 
surmounted  and  the  Samson  appears  a  fully  qualified 
representative  at  Queen's  Club.  The  progress  of  the 
American  hurler  is  a  very  different  and  a  much  less 
capricious  movement.  He  takes  himself  and  his 
pastime  very  seriously.  If  he  can  convince  the  alma 
mater  that  he  has  "a  call,"  he  is  sent  with  others  in 
the  same  state  to  a  luxurious  establishment  of  an 
athletico-hydropathic  nature  where  the  resident  trainer 
puts  him  through  his  paces  with  all  the  careful  atten- 
tion to  style  which  we  should  expect  from  a  Turvey- 
drop.  In  a  word,  he  and  his  college  consider  the  game 
worth  a  very  considerable  expenditure  of  money  and 
time  and  attention.  They,  therefore,  produce  hammer- 
throwers  with  whom  we  are  quite  unable  to  compete. 
The  result  is  inevitable  ;  as  Thoreau  says,  "  In  the  long 
run,  men  hit  what  they  aim  at."  If  you  give  up  all 
things  for  one  thing,  you  will  attain  excellence  in  that 
one  thing.  But  there  is  this  reservation,  that  the  law 
applies  only  to  the  spheres  of  action  in  which  talent  not 
genius  is  required.  And  so  English  athletes,  though 
happily  they  still  regard  athletics  as  a  game,  not  a 
business,  maintain  their  pride  of  place,  thanks  to  that 
spark  of  genius  which  the  zest  of  competition  always 
succeeds  in  evoking. 

Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  much  admiration  for 
the  extreme  nicety  of  skill  and  excellence  of  perform- 
ance which  our  visitors  exhibited  in  the  gymnastic  part 
of  the  game.  For  a  man  of  no  particular  strength  of 
physique  to  throw  a  sixteen-pound  weight  136  feet  with 
grace  and  neatness  is  a  very  wonderful  spectacle — 
almost  worth  the  previous  effort.  The  ordinary  man 
could  not  throw  a  cricket  ball  twice  as  far.  The  hurdle- 
racing,  again,  was  not  less  of  a  revelation  to  our 
athletes.  Our  two  representatives  happened  to  be  the 
best  that  have  been  in  residence  for  very  many  years, 
perhaps  ever,  and  yet  they  were  quite  outclassed,  and  the 
race  concluded  in  a  time  altogether  unheard  of  in  Eng- 
land. But  here,  again,  the  too  great  formality  of  American 
methods  made  itself  apparent.  In  deference  to  the 
habits  of  our  visitors,  it  was  arranged  that  the  hurdles 
should  be  "  upsettable,"  not  sternly  fixed,  as  is  our  way, 
in  the  unyielding  ground.  In  the  race  in  question,  the 
winner  knocked  one  hurdle  quite  flat,  and  was  not  the 
least  inconvenienced  by  the  jar.  We  prefer  our  own 
system,  and  in  theory  it  is  no  insular  prejudice  to  wish 
for  every  event  to  keep  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  its  rough- 
and-ready,  cross-country  origin. 

A  modern  Froissart  travelling  through  America 
would  repeat  with  emphasis  the  old  chronicler's  dictum  ■ 
ils  s'amusaient  tristement  selon  la  coutume  de  leur 
pays."  Across  the  water  tears,  Continental  tears,  are  a 
frequent  accompaniment  of  defeat,  and  total  absorption 
in  the  one  theme  the  invariable  preliminary  of  a  match. 
On  the  great  occasion  itself  the  officials  and  the  officials' 
friends,  the  acquaintances  of  the  runners,  timekeepers, 
and  a  number  of  who-knows-who  flood  the  ring,  and 
give  to  the  meeting  a  needless  taint  of  professionalism  ; 
the  Americans  themselves  fully  appreciate  this.  One  of 
their  athletic  writers,  who  journeyed  through  England 
on  purpose  to  view  our  athletic  manners,  writes  :  "  It 
is  in  the  lesser  preparation  and  the  business  .  .  .  that 
leads  up  to  and  surrounds  our  athletic  contests,  that  the 
Englishman  sets  a  good  example.  Particularly  would  I 
like  to  see  its  softening  influences  at  work  on  the  hard 
commercial  atmosphere  that  envelopes  our  big  football 
matches."  The  writer  continues  with  lamentations  for 
I  the  expenditure  of  money,  the  eye  for  gate  receipts,  and 


the  mystery  that  is  made  to  surround  the  training 
quarters  in  all  the  American  universities.  But  beyond 
all  this,  it  seems  to  us  that  about  American  athletics,  as 
well  as  about  their  football  and  rowing,  there  is  a  too 
close  approximation  to  the  system  approved  of  in  the 
preparation  of  horses.  Plato  is  doubtless  a  great 
authority  to  follow  but  he  had  the  peculiar  faculty  of 
genius  for  making  mistakes.  England  is  not  Utopia 
nor  America  an  ideal  Republic.  Besides,  Plato  also 
said  that  the  task  of  gymnastic  was  to  foster  the 
spirited  part  of  our  nature,  the  part  which  won 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  their  victories  on  Saturday 
last.  These  successes  seem  to  justify  our  athletic 
system,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  long  before  we  shall 
be  liable  to  read  of  English  athletes  such  words  as  first 
introduced  the  American  team  to  our  notice  :  "  The 
Harvard  trainer  says  the  men  are  at  present  in  good 
condition  and  show  the  result  of  their  training."  One's 
gentlemanlike  instincts  wriggle  uncomfortably  under 
the  cold  horsey  touch  of  a  professional  trainer's 
encomium. 

THE  POOR  IDIOT  : 
A  Tuscan  Type. 

BEGGARS  are  one  of  the  great  charms  of  existence 
in  Tuscany.  They  are  picturesque,  cheery,  well- 
mannered  ;  superlative  actors,  superb  studies,  in  the 
physiological  and  psychological  aspects  of  poverty  ; 
accomplished  and  varied  conversationalists  ;  and  they 
have  withal  a  wealth  and  power  of  benediction  so 
strong  and  efficacious  that  it  really  seems  to  bear 
fruit  in  your  own  most  hungry  and  poverty-stricken 
heart. 

At  first  you  remember  the  dignity  and  the  irre- 
fragability  of  the  maxims  of  Anglo-Saxon  political 
economy  and  angrily  resent  all  beggars  ;  in  return,  they 
give  you  unpaid  lessons  in  bonhomie  and  good  manners, 
and  in  the  end  you  succumb  to  them.  They  serve 
their  purposes.  They  help  to  keep  alive  in  you  the 
good  habit  of  indiscriminate  giving  which  Poor  Laws 
and  Charity  Organisations  are  apt  to  choke  out  of  your 
soul  under  the  leaden  skies  of  Cockneydom.  They 
make  so  much  of  you  too  ;  they  have  such  a  happy  way 
of  making  you  feel  your  own  honour  and  dignity  that 
you  begin  to  bless  Will  Shakespeare  for  having  taught 
you  that  a  man's  best  deserts  still  merit  him  a  whipping 
and  the  less  men  deserve  the  more  merit  is  in  your 
bounty.  And  so,  naturally,  you  begin  to  use  them  after 
your  own  honour  and  dignity,  and  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  a  well-conditioned  gentleman  seem  to  re- 
quire that  you  should  give  a  two-centime  piece  (that  is 
to  say  half  a  farthing)  to  every  ragged  creature  who 
asks  an  alms  of  you.  If  you  have  not  got  it,  say,  "  Non 
c'  ho  nulla,  pover  uomo — un  altra  volta — I  haven't  got 
anything,  my  poor  fellow — another  time,"  and  you  may- 
pass  on  your  way  without  further  molestation  and  be 
sure  of  the  same  fervent  blessing  as  if  you  had  given. 
Or — what  the  beggar  much  prefers — you  may  say  that 
you  have  nothing  less  than  a  twenty-centime  piece  of 
nickel  or  a  one-franc  note,  and  he  will  fish  up  the  exact 
change  for  you  from  the  secrets  of  his  spacious  and 
well-filled  pockets. 

Of  course  the  system  of  unblushing  beggary  would 
never  answer  among  Teutons  or  Saxons  or  Scandi- 
navians :  among  them  people  would  take  to  it  simply 
because  it  paid.  Few  Tuscans  are  so  degraded  as  to 
take  to  it  merely  because  it  is  profitable  :  beggars  are 
composed  of  a  small  class  of  the  generally  unregenerate, 
of  another  small  class  who  have  lacked  the  moral  grit 
to  grapple  with  adversity,  and  of  a  large  class  that  is 
so  physically  disabled  as  to  be  incapable  of  work. 
There  is  really  no  great  harm  in  Tuscan  mendicancy  :  it 
keeps  the  workhouses  emptier.  People  do  not  grudge 
their  doit :  it  helps  to  keep  down  the  rates  and  check 
municipal  prodigality. 

My  favourite  beggar  is  a  person  of  unusual  intelli- 
gence who  has  the  barefacedness  to  call  himself  "  the 
poor  idiot  "  (il  povero  scemo).  Perhaps  it  is  not  so  very- 
barefaced  after  all,  for  with  long  practice  and  a  rare  skill 
he  has  acquired  the  make-up,  gait,  speech  and  general 
deportment  of  a  hopeless,  drivelling  imbecile,  and  that 
with  an  art  so  consummate  that  no  practised  actor 
could  ever  hope  to  touch  him  on  his  own  ground.  His 
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walk  alone  must  have  taken  a  world  of  thinking  out. 
He  shuffles,  of  course,  but  in  a  series  of  serpentine 
curves  that  baffle  description.  He  is  on  and  off  the 
pavement  every  half-second,  always  with  the  same 
meandering,  tortuous,  shuffling  gait.  Often  you  expect 
to  see  him  knocked  down  by  some  wild-careering  cab, 
but  a  convolution  occurs  at  the  saving  moment  and  he 
grins  from  the  gutter  at  the  departing  charioteer.  His 
grin  is,  perhaps,  the  most  effective  feature  of  his  stock- 
in-trade  ;  he  grins  idiotically  all  across  his  grimy  visage, 
he  grins  with  his  eyes  and  with  the  lines  about  his  eyes, 
he  grins  with  his  large  nostrils  and  lop-ears  and  with 
his  wrinkled  intellectual  brow.  Ordinarily  he  carries  a 
rickety  basket  filled  with  meaningless  billets  and  chips 
of  wood  ;  at  other  times,  slung  over  his  shoulder,  a 
sooty  sable  sack  into  the  depths  of  which  no  man  has 
ever  penetrated  or  cared  to  spy.  He  munches  much  : 
a  full  mouth  adds  pertinency  to  his  idiot  mutterings 
and  imbecility  to  his  multifold  grin.  In  short,  as  he 
squats  there,  basking  in  the  Tuscan  sun,  crooning  his 
witless  drivel,  munching  and  mumbling  and  railing  on 
Lady  Fortune  in  set  crazy  terms,  he  seems  the  perfect 
portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot  and  lunatic  lean-witted 
fool. 

For  a  good  full  year  I  believed  him  to  be  a  genuine 
addlepate.  One  day  his  sense  of  humour  threw  him 
momentarily  off  his  guard,  and  I  discovered  that  he  was 
really  a  creature  with  a  more  than  ordinary  stock  of 
mother-wit.  I  had  rung  the  bell  at  my  door  and  was 
waiting  in  the  street  for  admittance,  when  the  "poor 
idiot  "  gyrated  down  upon  me  with  his  snuffling  "  Spare 
a  centesimo  for  the  poor  idiot,  signore  !  " 

"Let  us  see,"  I  said,  feeling  in  my  ticket  pocket, 
"whether  I  have  anything  for  the  poor  blind  man 
(cieco)."    The  mistake  was  inadvertently  made. 

"Idiot,  signore,  idiot!"  (scemo),  he  answered  re- 
proachfully, correcting  me.  And  then  I  knew  for  the 
first  time  that  he  was  no  idiot.  I  saw  that  he  read  and 
understood  the  look  in  my  eyes,  and  I  read  and  under- 
stood the  look  in  his  eyes,  and  saw  to  the  full  that  he 
enjoyed  the  jest  of  preferring  idiocy  to  blindness  and 
of  reproving  me  for  attributing  to  him  physical  infirmity 
rather  than  mental. 

"  Why  thou  rascal  !  "  I  cried,  "  thou'rt  no  idiot  !  " 

"  Ma  sissignore,  sissignore  !  1  have  ever  been  weak 
in  the  wits." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it  !  Tis  I  who  am  the  greater  idiot 
for  having  thought  thee  a  veritable  imbecile  all  this 
long  while  !  " 

"Ma  nossignore,  no  signoria  !  Indeed  I  am  a  bit 
deficient !  " 

"  And  I  am  the  greater  idiot,"  I  added,  "  for  that  I 
slave  and  work  whilst  thou  enjoyest  in  full  idleness  the 
luxury  of  playing  the  fool  !  " 

The  "  povero  scemo  "  was  hugely  tickled  and  grinned 
all  over  his  foolish  face.  I  gave  him  a  piece  of  nickel 
to  show  him  that  I  should  not  withdraw  my  patronage 
because  he  was  no  real  idiot.  Indeed  I  have  since  then 
much  increased  my  oblations  for  the  sake  of  bandying 
words  with  this  most  exquisite  fool.  But  on  our  next 
meeting  he  had  assumed  again  his  skilfully  contrived 
mask  of  imbecility,  and  he  seldom  lets  it  fall. 

It  is  a  delightful  sensation  to  call  a  man  an  idiot  and 
yet  know  all  the  while  that  you  are  paying  him  a  com- 
pliment sweet  to  his  ears  and  advantageous  to  his  walk 
in  life.  We  engage  in  a  very  subtly  conceived  badinage  : 
I  rail  at  imbecility  in  the  full  pride  of  my  right  wits,  he 
with  maudlin  good-humour  mocks  at  the  fancied  boon 
of  sanity.  A  "deep-contemplative"  fool,  he  affects  to 
think  my  sanity  as  much  an  acquired  art  as  his  own 
idiocy,  and  much  less  well  done.  Hence  it  follows  that 
I  should  have  proved  the  better  actor  if  I  had  essayed 
the  role  of  shallow-brain  instead  of  the  staid  pharisaical 
part  of  rational  sage.  But  all  this  is  conveyed  by  looks 
and  grins  and  a  fatuous  treatment  of  my  questions  ;  it  is 
seldom  that  I  catch  him  in  the  babbling  mood  when  he 
moralises  on  the  times,  apishly,  but  with  sagacity  and 
keen  racy  humour.  He  does  not  forget  that  he  has  a 
part  to  play,  that  I  know  too  much  already,  that  I  may 
turn  traitor  and  betray  him,  and  take  out  of  his  mouth 
the  bread  that  he  contrives  to  earn  by  the  want  of  his 
wits. 

Of  course  the  "povero  scemo"  is  a  very  reprehensible 
person.    I  suppose  him  to  be  a  creature  with  a  more 
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than  ordinary  loathing  of  manual  labour,  and  with 
intellectual  faculties  that  he  has  not  known  how  to  use 
for  the  want  of  instruction.  Being  able-bodied  he 
could  not  beg  with  success  if  he  were  also  compos 
mentis,  and  so  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  it> 
inglorious  ease,  he  feigns  to  be  diseased  in  his  wits. 
This,  I  take  it,  is  the  true  inner  history  of  the  un- 
principled rascal  ;  but  who  that  for  half  a  doit  can  revel 
with  him  in  all  the  luxury  of  fine-drawn  paradox  would 
wish  him  clapped  under  the  hatches  of  a  workhouse  or 
set  to  breaking  stones  upon  the  road  ?  Of  an  infinite 
cunning  and  natural  good  manners,  he  molests  no  man 
and  conciliates  the  police,  and  in  his  begging  he  is 
unostentatious  and  free  from  all  persistency.  And  so 
being  at  the  same  time  irredeemable  and  harmless,  it  is 
surely  better  for  the  humbling  of  our  pride  that  he 
should  continue  to  sit  on  the  doorsteps  railing  at  vain- 
glorious sanity  and  mumbling  the  praises  of  despised 
imbecility.  Montgomery  Carmichael. 


THE  HERON. 

HERONS  are  among  the  most  interesting  relics  of 
the  wild  England  of  the  past,  of  the  days  when 
the  surface  of  the  greater  portion  of  our  country  con- 
sisted of  woodland,  moor,  or  marsh,  when  the  land 
teemed  with  strange  beasts  of  chase,  and  the  wild  fowl 
held  almost  undisputed  sway  over  league  upon  league 
of  fen  and  waste.  And  although  almost  all  our  greater 
fauna  have  been  crushed  out  of  existence,  and  vast 
numbers  of  interesting  wild  fowl  have  been  driven  by 
cultivation  or  persecution  from  their  ancient  haunts,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  fact  that  the  great  heron  is 
still  to  be  found  in  fair  abundance  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  British  Islands. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  herons  and 
heronries  are  still  decreasing.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  within  the  last  hundred 
years  they  have  certainly  gained  in  numbers.  The 
nesting  places  of  these  birds  are  to  be  found  at  the 
present  time  in  no  less  than  forty-one  counties  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  number  of  heronries  may  be 
put  down  roughly  at  about  133,  not  including  those 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Norfolk  claims  the  largest 
number  of  heronries  among  English  counties,  boast- 
ing as  it  does  of  no  less  than  fourteen  of  these 
curious  nesting  places,  while  Yorkshire  and  Devon 
can  claim  seven  each.  There  are,  indeed,  few  English 
shires  which  are  not  able  to  point  to  one  or  two  of  these 
ancient  breeding  resorts  still  in  occupation  ;  even  near 
London  we  have  heronries  at  Richmond  Park,  Wan- 
stead,  and  Osterley  Park.  In  James  I.'s  time  and 
even  later  a  heronry  existed  within  the  Bishop  of 
London's  domain  at  Fulham,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
spoonbills,  now  among  the  rarest  of  British  birds,  were 
to  be  seen  nesting  at  the  same  place  and  in  the  same 
reign. 

Herons,  of  course,  from  being  expert  fishermen  a 
a  good  deal  out  of  favour  with  preservers  of  trout- 
ing  streams.     Although  they  devour  at  times  frogs, 
toads,  water-voles,  and  the  young  of  wild-duck,  teal, 
moorhens    and  other  water-fowl,   their   main  dietary 
consists  of  fish.    It  is  therefore  to  the  general  credit  0 
anglers  and    fish    preservers    that    so    few  of  thes 
voracious  birds  are  shot  during  the  course  of*  eac' 
season.     As  a  matter  of  fact  we  believe  that  rao" 
anglers  have  a  sentimental  affection  towards  the  grea 
grey  heron,    spite   of  its   delinquencies.     Even  th 
hardened  trout  angler,  in  a  country  where  streams  ar 
too  often  flogged  to  death  and  decent  quiet  fishing  i 
hard  to  find,  loves  to   see   the  great  bird  flappm 
leisurely  across  the  landscape  towards  sunset,  on  i 
way  homeward  to  some  chosen  resting  place.  Tha 
the  heron  is  really  and  truly  a  great  devourer  of  fish  i 
undeniable.     The  toll   he  takes  each  day  from  th 
district  in  which  he  is  established  must  be  very  con 
siderable.    Years  ago  the  stomach  of  a  heron  four 
dead   by  the  water  of  Badenoch,  near  Drumlanfo- 
House,  Scotland,  was  found  to  contain  no  less  th 
thirty-nine  trout.    Nicholas  Cox,  in  his  "  Gentleman' 
Recreation,"  published  in  Charles  II. 's  reign,  mention 
a  "hern   that   had   been   shot   at   a   pond,"  whic 
had  "  seventeen  carps  at  once  in  his  belly."    And  th 
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ime  curious  writer  avows  that  herons  kept  tame 
ould  eat  "about  fifty  fish  in  a  day,  one  day  with 
nother."  And  again  says  Master  Cox  :  "one  hern  that 
aunts  a  pond,  in  a  twelvemoneths  time  shall  destroy  a 
nousand  store-carps  ;  and  when  Gentlemen  sue  these 
onds,  they  think  their  neighbours  have  robbed  them, 
ot  in  the  least  considering  an  Hern  is  able  to  devour 
hem  in  half  a  year's  time,  if  he  put  in  half  as  many 
lore."  After  which  the  author  proceeds  to  give  very 
recise  instructions  for  the  ensnaring  and  slaying  of  this 
nconscionable  pond  robber. 

Still,  with  all  his  faults,  English  landowners  and 
shermen  have  a  pardonable  fondness  for  this  pictur- 
sque  bird  ;  he  is  a  link  with  the  wild  past  which  we 
an  ill  afford  to  spare,  and  so  for  the  most  part  "  Jack 
lern  "  is  allowed  to  go  on  his  way  unmolested  and  to 
ly  his  angling  career  as  and  where  he  pleases. 

Heron  hawking,  one  of  the  choicest  sports  of  our 
ncestors,  is,  unfortunately,  now  nearly  a  lost  pastime, 
'he  well-known  Loo  Hawking  Club,  in  Holland,  how- 
ever, so  late  as  about  the  middle  of  this  century  were 
n  the  habit  of  assembling  at  Loo  each  year  for  about 
ix  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  this  excellent 
ecreation.  Peregrines  and  gerfalcons  were  employed 
.nd  capital  sport  was  obtained.  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting, 
he  well-known  authority  on  falconry,  has  been  at  the 
rouble  of  dipping  into  the  archives  of  the  club.  From 
lis  extracts  it  would  seem  that  between  1840  and  1852 
nore  than  1,500  herons  were  taken  with  hawks.  The 
>est  years  were  1841  and  1852.  In  the  former  year 
.4  falcons  captured  287  herons,  while  in  1852  36  falcons 
00k  no  less  than  297  of  their  long-billed  quarry. 

In  the  old  days  it  is  probable  that  our  hawking 
.ncestors  usually  flew  their  falcons  at  herons  on  their 
vay  homeward  to  the  heronries.  The  falconers  strove 
il-ways  to  take  advantage  of  the  wind,  for  the  reason 
hat  if  the  heron  got  away  down  wind  it  was  seldom 
rilled.  If  the  herons  were  forced  to  beat  against  the 
vind  excellent  flights  were  obtained.  The  heron,  when 
iurprised  by  falcons,  usually  disgorges  any  fish  that  it 
nay  not  have  digested,  and,  thus  disencumbered,  often 
^ave  magnificent  flights,  ringing  up  into  the  heavens 
vith  a  strong  and  sustained  spiral  ascent,  so  lofty  that 
>ccasionally  falcon  and  quarry  vanished  beyond  the 
'ision  of  the  sportsmen.  The  falcon  struck  its  quarry 
isually  in  the  back  and,  "  binding  to,"  came  to  earth 
vith  it.  The  notion,  immortalised  by  Scott,  in  "The 
betrothed,"  that  the  hern  was  in  the  habit  of  impaling 
he  falcon  in  its  stoop  upon  its  strong  and  sharp  bill 
nust,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  dismissed  as  a  picturesque 
)iece  of  fiction  not  occurring  in  real  hawking.  Yet  it 
s  undeniable  that,  when  brought  down,  the  heron  was 
:apable  of  inflicting  dangerous  wounds.  Even  men 
lave  been  known  to  lose  an  eye  from  a  stroke 
rf  the  long,  spear-like  bill.  Old  hawking  instruc- 
ions  directed  the  falconer,  when  the  falcon  had 
rlimbed  to  the  hern  and  brought  her  down,  to  run  in 
ind  rescue  the  hawk,  thrusting  the  heron's  bill  into  the 
ground,  and  breaking  its  wings  and  legs — a  scandalously 
:ruel  practice. 

The  heron  has  marvellous  digestive  powers,  and  dis- 
solves and  assimilates  the  bones  of  its  prey.  The 
Deople  of  the  Faroe  Islands  had  formerly  various  quaint 
superstitions  concerning  the  heron.  One  of  these, 
Dbviously  evolved  from  the  extreme  respect  with  which 
rhey  looked  upon  its  angling  powers,  was  that  if  a 
isherman  carried  in  his  pocket  the  foot  of  one  of  these 
^irds  he  would  enjoy  constant  success  in  his  craft. 
.  There  is  not  a  more  interesting  sight  at  spring- 
rime  upon  an  English  countryside  than  to  watch  a 
aeronry  during  the  breeding  season.  Not  far  from  the 
Sussex  Marshes  there  is  one  of  these  ancient  abiding 
places^  where  herons  can  be  observed  pretty  closely. 
The  adjacent  marshes  between  the  heronry  and  the  sea, 
full  as  they  are  of  dykes  and  sluggish  streams,  offer 
excellent  feeding  grounds,  while  upon  other  sides, 
pleasant  little  rivers  and  rivulets,  some  of  them  holding 
excellent  trout,  serve  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
great  fishing  birds.  Often  during  the  pleasant  Sussex 
springtime  have  we  halted  to  watch  these  herons  upon 
their  nests.  They  ate  constantly  going  and  coming  ; 
sometimes  we  have  counted  as  many  as  fourteen  or 
fifteen  of  the  parent  birds  in  and  about  the  heronry.  As 
the  young  ones  increase  in  size  the  attentions  of  the  old 


birds  are  very  frequent,  and  at  this  time  the  amount  of 
fish  which  they  capture  and  carry  to  the  nests  must  be 
exceptionally  great.  As  one  sits  quietly  watching, 
they  come  sailing  in  at  intervals  from  all  quarters. 
The  flight  is  very  majestic.  Often  they  soar  slowly 
round  once  or  twice  at  a  great  height  above  the  nests. 
As  they  drop  the  vast  wings  are  deftly  folded  inwards, 
so  as  to  offer  less  resistance  to  the  air.  The  inner 
parts  show  very  dark  as  one  watches  this  manoeuvre. 
The  bird  sinks  gently  and  with  a  wonderfully  majestic 
grace  till  within  ten  or  fifteen  yards  of  the  nest,  when 
the  long  legs  are  lowered  and  the  heron  settles  deftly 
among  the  branches.  As  it  approaches,  the  young 
birds  raise  a  hoarse  croaking  cry — something  like  what 
might  he  conceived  of  a  husky  crow — and  to  this  cry  the 
old  bird  answers  by  one  similar  but  louder  and  stronger. 
The  bird  stays  for  a  while  upon  the  nest  and  then, 
spreading  its  pinions,  once  more  flaps  off  to  the 
marshes  in  search  of  fresh  food. 


THE  FLAVOUR  OF  THE  LEES. 

LAST  Tuesday,  to  the  Criterion  ;  there  to  drain  the 
lees  in  that  cup  whose  bitter  draught  I  have  been 
drinking,  drinking  with  hardly  one  heel-tap,  since  the 
first  day  of  last  year's  September.  It  is  said  that  the 
convict  finds  the  last  days  of  his  imprisonment  the  most 
terrible,  the  hardest  to  bear.  The  near  prospect  of 
liberty  narrows  and  darkens  his  cell,  urging  him  to  all 
manner  of  violence.  So  it  is  with  a  dramatic  critic.  So 
long  as  he  cannot  realise  a  close  time  for  plays,  he  does 
his  duty  without  murmuring.  But,  when  the  theatrical 
season  begins  to  totter  timely  to  its  end,  a  dangerous  and 
rebellious  mood  surges  in  him.  Liberty  beckons  him  to 
come  forth  from  the  shadows  of  the  chimney-pots.  He 
scents  hay  and  heather  and  salt-water.  The  provoca- 
tion of  their  wild  fragrance  is  wafted  to  him  along  the 
baked,  dust-fraught  streets,  and  his  feet  flinch  on  the 
burning  pavement,  whence  all  but  he  have  fled, — all  but 
he,  who  must  needs  wait  to  hear  the  ghastly  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  perhaps,  "The  Wild  Rabbit" 
might  have  seemed  to  me  less  utterly  dull  and  vulgar 
than  it  seemed  last  Tuesday.  It  had,  also,  a  heavy  dis- 
advantage in  that  most  of  the  mimes  engaged  for  it  were 
rather  less  than  mediocre,  and  that  it  was  produced,  on 
a  hot  night,  in  that  subterranean  cave  which  by  nothing 
but  the  glamour  of  Mr.  Wyndham  has  ever  been  made 
a  place  to  spend  a  happy  evening  in.  But  I  am  afraid 
that,  even  if  "  The  Wild  Rabbit "  had  been  produced  in 
the  middle  of  the  season,  and  well  acted  on  the 
earth's  level,  I  should  not  have  enjoyed  it  much.  It 
happens  to  be  the  kind  of  play  which  bores  me  in 
any  circumstances.  Do  not  mistake  me  !  I  have  no 
prejudice  against  farce  as  a  dramatic  form  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  love  it.  I  have  even  seen,  in  recent  years, 
farces  which  moved  me  to  much  laughter.  "  Charley's 
Aunt "  was  one  :  it  had  an  excellent  idea,  excellently 
developed.  For  a  similar  reason,  I  delighted  in  "The 
Magistrate,"  as  I  delighted  in  all  Mr.  Pinero's  farces. 
"  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest"  was  (in  its  form, 
at  least)  a  farce,  and  I  enjoyed  it  immensely  :  the  stock 
situations  of  farce  were  used  in  such  a  way  that  they 
became  new  and  distinguished.  It  is  only  when  a  farce 
is  written  without  any  new  central  idea,  without  wit, 
without  humour,  with  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  all 
the  stock  situations  peppered  over  with  as  many  new 
vulgarities  as  the  author  is  original  enough  to  invent, 
that  I  am  unable  to  enjoy  the  two  or  three  hours  spent 
in  witnessing  it.  Unfortunately,  in  the  English  theatre, 
almost  all  farces  are  of  this  kind.  They  are  easy  to  write 
(being,  indeed,  nothing  but  the  knock-about  business  of 
the  Music  Halls  spun  out  to  two  or  three  acts),  and  the 
public  likes  them.  No  one  is  to  blame.  The  public  is  not 
culpable  for  liking  physical  humour.  Physical  humour 
is  the  only  kind  of  humour  which  is  understood  by 
primitive  races,  and  the  public,  at  all  times  and  in 
all  countries,  is  a  primitive  race.  Nor  are  any  members 
of  the  public  who  write  farces  for  the  public  culpable 
for  writing  the  sort  of  thing  which  it  and  they  like  best. 
My  only  complaint  is  that  I  myself  cannot  enjoy  the 
fun.    True,  I  can  roar  with  laughter  at  things  which 
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would  not  twitch  one  muscle  of  the  public's  mouth. 
But  these  things  are  of  a  subtle  kind,  and  subtleties  are 
more  or  less  rare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  world  is  so 
full  of  physical  incongruities  and  physical  accidents  that 
I  should  never  be  dull  if  such  things  amused  me.  One 
cannot  go  into  the  street  without  seeing  at  least  one  fat 
man.  Drunken  men  leaning  against  lamp-posts  are, 
also,  very  common.  So  are  men  whose  hats  are 
blown  off  the  tops  of  omnibuses.  Fatness,  intoxica- 
tion, hatlessness,  arouse  in  me  only  various  degrees 
of  compassion.  But  I  see  crowds  of  other  people  con- 
vulsed with  laughter.  Enviable  creatures  !  Enviable, 
not  merely  because  of  their  frequent  chances  for 
laughter,  but  also  because  theirs,  after  all,  is  the  kind 
of  humour  which  endures  and  never  changes  and  never 
needs  an  explanation.  Of  subtle  humour  there  are 
innumerable  kinds  :  what  amuses  one  subtlist  may  not 
amuse  another.  And  what  amuses  him  would  not  have 
amused  him  if  he  had  lived  in  another  age.  What 
delighted  the  cultured  Romans  would  have  puzzled  the 
cultured  Elizabethans  ;  and  Shakespeare's  favourite 
quips  mean  nothing  to  us.  But  the  humour  of  the  mob 
is  one  for  all  time,  for  all  climes — a  majestic,  catholic, 
omni-unificant  tradition.     I  wish  I  could  share  in  it. 

Never  have  I  so  deeply  coveted  a  share  as  while  I 
sat  through  "The  Wild  Rabbit."  But  even  if  I  could 
have  tolerated  the  play  itself  I  could  not  but  have 
wondered  that  anyone  had  come  to  see  it  save  under 
compulsion.  There,  despite  the  heat,  were  all  the 
familiar  first-nighters,  nodding  and  becking,  and 
pointing  one  another  out  to  one  another,  in  as  acute  a 
state  of  excitement  as  ever  they  were.  What  a 
wonderful  thing  it  is,  this  love  of  the  theatre  for  the 
theatre's  sake  !  These  people  who,  without  being  paid 
to  do  so,  treat  the  theatre  as  one  of  the  really  important 
things  in  life  !  I  like  good  plays,  good  acting.  So, 
too,  does  the  familiar  first-nighter.  But  the  theatre 
itself,  with  its  curtain  and  its  footlights  and  its  O.  P. 
side  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  is  enough  to  make 
him  quite  happy.  And  he  goes  to  it,  cannot 
help  going  to  it,  even  when  July  is  swooning  in 
the  sunburnt  arms  of  August.  I  envy  his  madness. 
At  most  times  it  is  easy  enough  for  me  to  persuade 
myself,  being  paid  to  do  so,  that  the  theatre  is  the  very 
pivot  of  the  terrestrial  globe.  But  there  comes  a  time, 
when  I  cannot  but  despise  it  and  detest  it.  There 
comes  a  scent  of  hay  and  heather  and  salt-water.  .  .  . 

So,  with  a  sigh  and  a  slight  contortion  of  my  features, 
do  I  let  the  cup  fall  from  my  hand.  Hollow-ringing,  sped 
by  my  foot,  it  rolls  away.  It  will  be  borne  back  to  me, 
brimful  ?    Yes  !  but  not,  at  least,  before  September. 

Max. 


AFTER  WAGNER,  BOOKS  ABOUT  WAGNER. 

NO  sooner  has  the  musical  season  ended  than  the 
hapless  musical  critic  realises  that  before  his  holi- 
days begin  there  remains  to  be  dealt  with  a  vast  mass  of 
books  about  music,  and  chiefly  about  Wagner's  music. 
In  such  a  situation  the  musical  critic  is  not  disposed 
to  be  tolerant.  A  little  while  ago  three  books  on 
Wagner  lay  before  me.  Now  only  one  lies  here.  The 
other  two  are  dispersed  over  the  room.  The  one  that 
remains  is  Mr.  Ernest  Newman's  "Study  of  Wagner" 
(Bertram  Dobell)  :  the  dispersed  twain  were  Mr.  David 
Irvine's  "  Parsifal  and  Wagner's  Christianity  "  and  "  A 
Wagnerian's  Midsummer  Madness"  (Grevel  and  Co.). 
The  last  is  the  first  of  Mr.  Irvine's  books  which  I  have 
found  impossible  to  read.  His  book  on  the  "Ring" 
was  difficult  enough  ;  his  book  on  "  Parsifal  "  was  still 
more  difficult.  But  it  was  possible  to  wade  through 
them.  I  never  stuck  until  I  came  to  the  "  Midsummer 
Madness."  It  is  an  achievement  of  ineffable  dulness. 
Not  a  ray  of  light,  not  a  flash  of  insight,  enlivens  it. 
Mr.  Irvine  describes  himself  as  midsummer  mad,  and 
also  as  being  merely  a  "  dull  Wagnerian."  The  latter 
phrase  seems  to  me  admirably  just. 

Mr.  Newman  is  a  writer  of  altogether  different 
calibre.  One  is  bound  to  consider  him  seriously. 
Whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees  with  him,  it  is 
obvious  that  he  is  capable  of  thinking  about  his 
subject  and  has  thought  about  it.  He  declines  to  regard 
Wagner's  works,  which  Wagner  himself  called  "  art- 


works," merely  as  revelations.  He  regards  them  simply  I 
as  art-works;  as  art- works  he  criticises  them  ;  andincriti-  ||| 
cising  them  he  incidentally  criticises  Wagner  a  good  i 
deal  ;  but  he  always  criticises  Wagner  the  creator  of  I 
works  of  art,  and  never  Wagner  the  bogus  prophet.  Ill 
On  the  contrary,  he  breaks  poor  Mr.  Irvine's  unlucky 
theories  into  smithereens,  and  himself  picks  up  the  I 
pieces  and  triumphantly  pelts  Mr.  Houston  Chamber-  1 
lain  off  the  field  with  them.    Mr.  Houston  Chamberlain  II 
must  now  be  sorry  he  spoke.    I  would  not  be  taken  to  II 
mean  that  Mr.  Newman's  book  has  no  faults.    It  has  1 
many.    One  of  the  principal  is  its  excessive  length,  i 
It  starts  away  well — starts  almost  brilliantly  in  fact ;  I 
then  it  lapses  into  some  very  long  chapters  nearly  as  I 
tedious  as    "A  Wagnerian  Midsummer  Madness;"! 
and  only  becomes  really  first-rate,  genuinely  brilliant,  I 
towards  the  end.     If  a  second  edition  of  the  book  II 
should  be  called  for,  I  should  certainly  advise  a  most 
rigorous  editing,  a  most  ruthless  cutting,  of  the  first 
chapters.   Not  only  are  they  too  long,  but  Mr.  Newman 
manages  to  prove  too  much.    That  Wagner  was  not 
the  greatest  thinker  and  poet  of  the  century  we  shall 
most  of  us  be  disposed  to  concede  ;  but  that  is  a 
different    matter  from   placing    his    writings  on  the 
same  intellectual  level  as  the  musical  criticism  in  the 
"Times."     Again,    in   these   same   earlier  chapters 
Mr.   Newman  virtually  upbraids  Wagner  for  having 
been  born  in  1813  instead  of  the  sixties  or  seventies ; 
and  he  scoffs  bitterly  at  him  for  holding  ideas  and 
hypotheses  which  nearly  every  intelligent  man  held 
in  mid-Victorian  times.    Finally,  Mr.  Newman  leads 
himself  into  a  vast  quantity  of  fallacies  when  he  comes  to 
discuss  Wagner's  use  of  the  leading  motive.  Of  course 
the  Wagnerite  crew  who  assemble   at  Bayreuth  tc 
worship  Mrs.  Wagner  and  Mr.  Siegfried  Wagner  have 
written    an    enormous  lot   of  balderdash    about  the 
leading    motive.      Wagner    himself  wrote   a   lot  of 
balderdash  on  the  subject.    In  a  letter  to  someone  he 
said  that  there  was  not  a  phrase  in  the  "  Ring"  that 
was  not  derived  from  previous  phrases.    Well,  so  far' 
as  I  remember  the  Indian  mythology,  the  world  is  on  an 
elephant's  back,  the  elephant  stands  on  a  tortoise,  the 
tortoise  stands  calmly  on  something  else,  and  so  on,  ad 
infinitum.    But  that  is  a  mere  nothing  compared  with 
Wagner's  theory  of  his  own  music,  a  theory  which  it 
complacently  accepted  by  Messrs.  Chamberlain,  Irvine 
and  others.    For,  if  every  phrase  in  the   "Ring"  is 
derived  from    another  phrase,  where  on  earth  does 
the  thing  commence  !    That,  again,  is  an  absurdity 
but   in   refusing   to   regard   it  as   good   sense  one 
need    not    necessarily    go   so    far    as    Mr.  Newmar 
and  deny  the  dramatic  force  and  meaning  of  mam 
of   Wagner's   leading   motives   simply-   because  ont 
does   not   recognise   the  force  and  the  meaning  a 
a  first  hearing.    A  work  of  art  is  not  made  to  be  hearc 
once  and  then  be  heard  no  more.    Many  of  Wagner': 
leading  motives  are  like  many  of  Shakespeare's  phrases 
they  bear,  and  were  meant  to  bear,  a  meaning  to  th» 
man  who  knows  the  entire  work  which  they  cannot  beai 
to  a  man  who  does  not  know  the  entire  work.    It  i 
only  through  a  knowledge  of  the  drama  of  "  Othello 
that  we  feel  the  tremendous  ironical  force  of  Othello' 
"Thou  teachest  me  ;  "  and  it  is  only  through  a  know 
ledge  of  the  drama  of  "Tristan"  that  one  feels  th 
force  of  the  introduction  of  the  death  motive  whei 
Tristan  asks  Isolda  w?here  they  are,  and  she  replies  tha 
they  are  nearly  home.    Mr.  Newman  argues  that  on 
cannot  feel  the  double  force  of  that  theme  introduce' 
at  that  moment  because  a  man  who  knew  nothins 
of  the  story  would  not  feel  the  force  of  it.  Tha 
sort    of    criticism    is,  if    I    may   politely    say  sc 
rubbish.     In  looking  at  a  picture  one's  eye  travell 
over     the    canvas    and     a    meaning     is  conveye 
by  the  relation  of  mass  to  mass  that  would  never  b 
dreamed  of  by  a  man  who  saw  only  a  corner  of  th 
picture  ;  and  in  the  same  way  it  is  only  by  letting  th 
mind   travel   over   the   whole    of    a   "  Tristan "  c 
"  Nibelung's  Ring"  that  one  can  feel  all  that  WTagnei 
meant  those  works  to  convey.    We  mortals  (or  soin 
of  us)  can  look  before  and  after  ;  and  I  cannot  see  wh| 
looking  before  and  after,  which 'is  only  a  necessar 
precaution  in  a  London  street,  should  be  reckoned  a 
extraordinary  and  even  indefensible  privilege  in  goin 
through  a  work  of  art.    Mr.  Newman,  in  fact,  is  s 
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,:arfully  logical  that  when  his  premisses  are  wrong,  as 
ley  happen  to  be  in  his  discussion  of  the  leading 
lotive,  he  comes  to  serious  grief.  But  in  spite  of  what 
am  pleased  to  consider  the  faults  of  his  book,  it  is  a 
00k  to  be  carefully  read  and  weighed  by  everyone  who 
'ishes  to  see  Wagner  put  in  his  proper  place. 
■  I  do  not  mean  that  Wagner  is  to  be  lowered  :  on  the 
ontrary,  I  mean  that  it  is  time  he  was  raised  to  his 
roper  place.  The  gentleman  who  was  caught  in  the  very 
ct  of  killing  his  father  and  mother  said,  "  One  is  not 
erfect  ;  "  and  perhaps  he  had  many  estimable  qualities, 
'ut  his  defenders  (if  he  had  defenders)  would  not  adduce 
is  lapse  from  perfect  virtue  as  a  proof  of  his  estimable 
ualities.  They  would  try  to  establish  them  by  citing 
is  good  deeds,  not  by  insisting  on  his  one  slight  error  of 
idgment.  But  the  people  who  are  known  as  Wag- 
erites  seize  on  every  one  of  Wagner's  mistakes,  every 
aolish  thought  he  ever  thought,  every  foolish  thing  he 
ver  said,  and  bring  them  forward  with  a  triumphant 
.ir  as  proofs  of  the  magnificence  of  his  achievements 
1  his  art.  Of  course  a  man  of  Wagner's  wonderful 
ntellect  could  not  go  through  life  without  having  some 
/onderful  thoughts  on  other  subjects  than  music,  and 
without  saying  some  wonderful  things  on  other  subjects 
han  music.  Let  us  by  all  means  enjoy  these,  and 
irofit  by  them  if  we  can.  But  he  also  talked  a  great 
leal  of  nonsense.  Sometimes  he  seriously  believed  in 
:is  nonsense  ;  and  sometimes  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
ort  of  nonsense  that  every  active  brain  throws  off  un- 
onsciously  at  times  ;  but  whether  he  believed  it  or  was 
nerely  talking  to  kill  time,  his  Bayreuth  worshippers 
ccept  every  word  of  it,  and  want  to  remodel  all  human 
ife  according  to  what  they  call  his  "ideas."  One 
gentleman  argues  that  to  accept  Wagner's  music- 
Iramas  and  not  his  "teaching"  shows  a  woeful 
vant  of  intelligence,  just  as  Mr.  Irvine  argues 
hat  to  like  part  of  Wagner's  music  and  not 
o  like  all  of  it  reveals  a  woeful  want  of  the  critical 
acuity.  They  want  us  to  swallow  our  Wagner  whole. 
)nce  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  a  python  and  a  boa 
lisputed  about  a  rabbit,  and  as  the  boa  would  not 
elinquish  his  claim  the  python  was  compelled  reluc- 
anily  to  swallow  both  boa  and  rabbit.  But  "  Tristan  " 
s  not,  so  to  speak,  held  in  the  teeth  of  Wagner's 
arious  theories  with  regard  to  human  affairs  :  one  may 
ake  "  Tristan  "  and  leave  the  theories  alone.  Those 
vho  want  us  to  take  theories  and  "  Tristan  "  at  once 
ire  Wagner's  worst  detractors  :  they  make  Wagner 
idiculous  :  they  keep  in  remembrance  a  thousand 
hings  that  would  be  much  better  forgotten.  Even  the 
neanings  that  Wagner  put  on  his  own  works  would  be 
nuch  better  forgotten.  The  valuable  part  of  an  art-work 
s  the  part  that  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
ssay  :  it  is  for  that  part  that  the  art-work  exists  ;  for 
vhy  trouble  to  score  for  many  voices  and  a  hundred 
nstruments  a  thing  that  can  be  said  easily  in  one's 
lative  language  ?  Thank  goodness,  we  know  nothing 
if  Mozart's  "meaning"  in  "  Don  Giovanni  "  excepting 
ome  casual  remark  (which  I  am  not  sure  he  made) 
Lbout  its  tendency  being  to  "  elevate  virtue  and 
admonish  vice."  The  less  we  know  of  Wagner's 
neanings  the  higher  we  will  place  the  stupendous 
irtist.  In  the  fulness  of  time  it  may  even  be  practicable 
o  love  "Parsifal,"  but  that  will  only  be  after  the  vile 
neanings  put  upon  it,  meanings  which  Wagner  did  or 
lid  not  intend  to  be  found  there,  are  clean  forgotten. 

  J.  F.  R. 


FINANCE. 

\T  OT  only  has  the  attention  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
1  "  been  absorbed  by  the  Settlement  during  the  week, 
>ut  also  the  facts  that  the  new  account  is  one  of  nine- 
een  days  and  that  the  minds  of  investors,  speculators, 
>rokers  and  dealers  are  all  on  holiday  thoughts  intent, 
lave  made  every  one  indisposed  to  do  business.  Con- 
sequently inactivity  has  been  general,  with  the  excep- 
tor! of  the  Westralian  market,  upon  which  such  specul- 
ative fever  as  remains  appears  for  the  moment  to  have 
:oncentrated  itself.  In  other  departments,  in  spite  of 
■he  general  disinclination  to  deal,  the  tone  has  not 
3een  altogether  unfavourable,  the  satisfactory  character 
3f  the   dividend   announcements  of  Home  railways 
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having  given  a  certain  firmness  to  this  market  and  the 
outlook  for  American  rails  appearing  much  more 
favourable  than  it  did  a  few  weeks  ago.  Foreign 
stocks  have  been  stagnant,  and  although  Paris  has 
given  some  slight  support  to  Spanish  Bonds  it  has  been 
disinclined  to  deal  in  other  descriptions  of  this  class. 
Dearer  money  has  also  been  an  adverse  influence,  and 
since  there  are  no  definite  indications  that  the  Transvaal 
crisis  is  over  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be 
any  great  activity  in  any  department  now  until  after  the 
holidays. 

Lombard  Street  has  been  more  or  less  in  a  hesitating 
mood  all  the  week,  no  one  quite  knowing  what  to  anti- 
cipate with  regard  to  the  future  course  of  the  Money 
Market.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  period  of  dearer 
money  is  now  definitely  established,  but  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  foresee  how  soon  conditions  might  become 
more  stringent.  At  one  time  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  Bank-rate  would  need  to  be  put  up  to  4  per 
cent.,  but  the  large  arrivals  of  gold  from  abroad  and 
the  prospect  of  a  still  larger  influx  next  week  removed 
the  fear  of  any  immediate  rise  in  the  Bank-rate.  Now, 
although  rates  remain  firm,  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
further  anxiety  will  be  felt  with  regard  to  the  course  of 
the  Money  Market  until  the  autumn  demand  sets  in. 
The  Bank  return  on  Thursday  was  much  more  favour- 
able. During  the  week  ,£765,000  in  gold  was  re- 
ceived from  abroad,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  note 
circulation  decreased  ,£64,000.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  efflux  of  coin  into  the  country  for  holiday  purposes 
the  reserve  was  only  increased  ,£422,000,  whilst  the 
proportion  of  Reserve  to  Liabilities  has  risen  i|  per 
cent,  to  44^  per  cent.  The  total  Reserve  is  now 
,£21,369,000,  which  is  still  2|  millions  less  than  on  the 
corresponding  date  last  year.  The  other  figures  show 
large  changes  on  the  week,  "other"  securities  being 
over  a  million  lower  and  "  other  "  deposits  having  fallen 
by  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Bank  has  been  borrowing  heavily  from  the 
market  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  large  expansion 
in  the  circulation  of  coin,  which  is  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  higher  than  last  week.  The  three  months' 
discount  rate  is  not  only  well  up  to  the  Bank's  minimum 
but  has  been  as  much  as  3§  per  cent.,  money  having 
been  in  short  supply  and  Stock  Exchange  requirements 
for  Settlement  purposes  causing  a  stronger  demand  on 
Thursday  and  Friday.  The  banks  have  generally  asked 
and  obtained  as  much  as  4  per  cent,  for  their  Stock 
Exchange  loans. 

The  bank  reports  which  have  been  issued  this  week 
include  that  of  the  London  and  County  Company,  which 
reports  a  net  profit  of  ,£326,657  compared  with 
,£330,393  for  the  first  half  of  last  year.  The  dividend 
is  maintained  at  the  usual  rate — 10  per  cent,  for  the 
half-year  with  a  bonus  of  1  per  cent.,  and  the  carry- 
forward is  ,£67,965  against  .£70,360.  On  this  occasion 
no  more  than  ,£25,000  is  transferred  to  premises,  or 
;£i 5,000  less  than  last  year,  but  the  sum  brought  into 
the  past  account  from  the  December  half  of  last  year  is 
greater  than  a  year  earlier  and  in  this  way  the  balance 
is  redressed.  The  profits  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank  are  shown  to  have  been  ,£220,268,  which 
compares  with  ,£211,834.  We  may  take  it  that  some 
of  this  improvement  is  referable  to  the  encouragement  of 
branch  business,  to  which  the  board  has  been  directing  its 
attention  in  the  last  year  or  two.  Two  new  branches  were 
added  in  the  past  six  months,  bringing  the  total  to  thirty- 
three.  The  dividend  is  maintained  at  the  same  rate  as 
last  year — that  is,  7^  per  cent,  for  the  six  months,  and 
,£20,428  is  taken  to  the  next  account,  against  ,£20,414. 
The  Cumberland  Union  Bank's  report,  which  is  also 
available  now,  covers  a  period  of  twelve  months,  for 
which  the  profits  amount  to  jQi  1,476,  compared  with 
,£11,599  for  the  year  1897-98.  The  distribution  is 
8  per  cent.  The  Caledonian  Bank's  report  is  also  an 
annual  one,  and  it  also  pays  8  per  cent.,  against  a 
similar  distribution  for  the  previous  year,  out  of  profits 
agSTeSaiinS  -£IS»49°>  compared  with  ,£17,871. 
Martin's  is  one  of  the  institutions  which  have  done 
conspicuously  well.  For  the  half-year  its  profits  are 
,£36,609,  compared  with  ,£29,409,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  improvement  of  ,£7,200,  the  directors  have  fel 
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justified  in  paying  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  an  increase  of 
1  per  cent.,  carrying  ^13,371  forward  against  ,£9,409. 
The  Isle  of  Man  Bank's  report  has  nothing  very  novel 
to  show.  The  profit  is  within  a  few  pounds  of  that  for 
last  year,  and  the  dividend  is  the  same  satisfactory  one 
of  25  per  cent,  per  annum. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  public  buying  during  the  past 
account  making-up  prices  in  the  Home  Railway  market 
on  Wednesday  were  by  no  means  uniformly  unfavour- 
able, the  excellent  dividend  declarations  having  helped 
to  maintain  quotations  in  spite  of  various  adverse  influ- 
ences. Great  Easterns  especially  rose  2§  during  the 
past  account,  an  improvement  more  than  justified  by  the 
very  favourable  report  of  the  Company.  Chatham 
Second  Preference,  which  rose  1  on  the  account  on  the 
anticipation  that  the  full  dividend  would  be  paid,  lost 
the  whole  of  the  rise  on  Wednesday,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  reservation  in  the  auditors'  certificate.  North 
Western  Ordinary,  Midland  Preferred,  and  Midland  De- 
ferred were  all  higher,  but  the  Great  Central's  unsatis- 
factory report  resulted  in  a  fall  of  2\  in  the  Preferred, 
and  South-Eastern  Ordinary  and  "  A,"  Great  Northern 
Preferred  and  Deferred,  South  Western  Deferred,  and 
Brighton  Deferred  were  all  lower.  The  traffic  receipts 
of  the  week  were  not  so  good  as  they  have  been,  the 
Midland  showing  a  decrease  of  ,£1,900,  and  only  the 
North  Western  and  North  Eastern  showing  improve- 
ments exceeding  ,£5,000,  except  of  course  the  Great 
Western,  which  in  comparison  with  the  coal  strike 
period  of  last  year  improved  ,£18,100,  so  that  the  com- 
pany is  clearly  on  its  way  to  resume  the  payment  of  its 
former  dividends. 

The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company's  report  for  the 
half-year  ended  30  June  last  is  a  very  satisfactory  docu- 
ment, and  in'view  of  the  steady  increase  in  net  revenue 
which  it  indicates  these  who  have  bought  the  stock  for 
investment  at  what  from  the  point  of  view  of  actual 
yield  may  be  considered  its  present  high  price  will  pro- 
bably have  reason  to  praise  their  own  foresight  in  two 
or  three  years'  time.    It  is  not  merely  that  the  report 
announces  an  increase  of  ±,  per  cent,  in  the  dividend  for 
the  June  half-year.    This  is  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  the  balance  carried  forward  of  ,£1,722,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  sum  of  .£31,372  has  been  set  aside  out  of 
revenue  to  wipe  out  the  whole  of  the  balance  unliqui- 
dated of  the  cost  of  substituting  wrought-iron  for  cast- 
iron  bridges  throughout  the  company's  system.  The 
total  cost  of  this  bridge  renewal  was  charged  as  to  one- 
third  to   capital   account   and   as   to   two-thirds  to 
revenue,  and  by  paying  off  the  whole  amount  still  due 
out  of  the  past  half-year's  revenue  an  annual  charge  of 
,£5,000  fcr  the  next  six  years  is  removed.    The  amount 
thus  paid  was  equivalent  to  another  h  per  cent,  of 
dividend,  so  that  the  actual  earnings  of  the  company 
for  the  half-year  were  in  fact  equivalent  to  3  per  cent. 
Should  the  net  earnings  of  the   half-year  just  com- 
menced be  as  good  as  those  of  the  December  half 
of  1898  the  total  net  earnings  of  the"  year  will  then  be 
equivalent  to  a  dividend  of  4^  per  cent,  per  annum 
which  at  the  present  price  of  Great  Eastern  Ordinary 
stock  indicates  a  yield  of  3  per  cent,  to  the  investor. 
The  probability  is,  however,  that  during  the  current 
half-year  better  results  will  be  obtained  than  in  the 
second  half  of  last  year.    Already  for  the  first  three 
weeks  of  July  the  traffic  receipts  show  an  aggregate 
increase    of   ,£8,096,  and   it    is  quite  probable  that 
the  net  revenue  for  the  half-year   will   provide  the 
increase  of  ,£31,500  necessary  to  pay  an  additional 
I  per  cent,  on  the  second  half,  making  the  total  net 
earnings  for  the  year  equivalent  to  a  dividend  of  4§  per 
cent.    One  very  satisfactory  feature  of  the  past  half- 
year's  report  is  that  the  proportion  of  working  expendi- 
ture to  gross  receipts  has  actually  decreased  instead  of 
increasing  as  in  the  case  of  other  companies,  having 
been  at  the  rate  of  5979  per  cent,  as  against  60*15  Per 
cent,  for  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago,  and 
59*29  per  cent,  in  1897.    The  expenditure  on  improve- 
ments by  the  Great  Eastern  seems  therefore  to  have 
had  the  desirable  effect  of  arresting  the  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  working  expenditure,  and  if  the  same  result  can 
be   achieved   during  the  current  half-year  a  further 
advance  in  value  of  Great  Eastern  Ordinary  stock  is 


assured.  It  will  probably  not  be  long  before  it  will  be 
practicable  to  split  the  stock  on  a  5  per  cent,  basis 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  present  holders. 

The  report  of  the  managing  committee  of  the  South- 
Eastern  and  Chatham  and  Dover  Companies,  as  we 
predicted,  shows  that  the  Chatham's  proportion  of  the 
combined  net  receipts  during  the   past  half-year  has 
been  sufficient  to  pay  the  latter's  Second  Preference 
dividend  of  4??  per  cent,   in  full,  and  it  confirms  the 
opinion  generally  held  that  in  the  amalgamation  the 
Chatham  and  Dover  Company  decidedly  got  the  better 
of  the  deal.    The  gross  receipts  for  the  half-year  of  the 
two  companies  show  an  increase  of  ,£82,666  in  the  June 
half  of  1898,  but  as  the  expenditure  increased  ,£71,707 
the  greater  part  of  the  increased  takings  has  been 
swallowed  up.    The  percentage   of  working  expen- 
diture is  in  fact   abnormally  high,   being   62*40  per 
cent.,  as    compared   with  61  '35   per    cent,    for  the 
two  companies  in  the  June   half  of  last  year.  The 
separate     proportions    of    working   expenditure  for 
the  two  companies  last  year   were   59  91    per  cent, 
for  the  South-Eastern  and  57  "89  per  cent,  for  the  Chatham 
and  Dover,  the  higher  proportion  on  joint  working  being 
due  to  the  fact  that  each  company  adds  separately  to  its 
share  of  the  combined  net  receipts  certain  items  of 
revenue  which  are  not  received  on  joint  account.  The 
net  result  to  the  Chatham  and  Dover  Company  is  that 
it  pays  4^  per  cent,  on  the  Second  Preference  stock  and 
carries  a  balance  forward  of  .£1,915,  as  against  a  Second 
Preference  Dividend  of  2|  per  cent,  and  a  balance  for- 
ward of  ,£925  last  year.    Some  perturbation  has  been 
caused,  however,  by  an  unusual  observation  in  the 
auditors'  certificate  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  allowance  for  depreciation  on  the  company's  steam- 
boats has  been  insufficient  by  ,£60,679  to  reinstate  the 
capital  outlay  on  three  of  the  boats  sold  during  the 
half-year,  and  the  dividends  announced  are  declared  to 
be  bona  fide  due  only  subject  to  this  observation.  Pos- 
sibly a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  may  be  found  by  devoting 
a  part  of  the  Chatham  Company's  reserve  fund  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  but  one  would  have  thought  that  some 
agreement  would  have  been  come  to  on  the  matter  before 
the  accounts  were  published.  1 1  is  not  customary  for  a  great 
railway  company  to  have  an  auditor's  certificate  with  a 
reservation.     The  South-Eastern  Company  comes  off 
decidedly  second  best  in  the  partition,   and,  as  we 
anticipated,  it  is  only  with  difficulty  that  it  has  been  able 
to  maintain  its  distribution  of   2^  per  cent,   on  the 
ordinary  stock,   the   balance  forward  being  depleted 
from  ,£5,034  to  ,£1,089  m  order  to  meet  the  deficiency 
of  ,£4,000.     The  net  result  of  the  first  half-year  of 
joint  working  can  scarcely  be  satisfactory  to  those  who 
when  the  amalgamation  scheme  was  being  talked  about 
spoke  of  a  saving  of  ,£100,000  a  year  on  the  joint 
system.     It  is  quite  clear  that  the  period  when  econo- 
mies can  be  achieved  is  not  yet.    Both  companies  have 
a  great  deal  of  leeway  to  make  up  to  bring  them  into 
line  with  other  companies,  and  for  the  South-Eastern 
especially,  with  an  enormous  capital  expenditure  ahead, 
the  outlook  is  very  dismal,  and  we  anticipate  a  serious 
reduction  in  the  dividend  for  the  second  half  of  the 
year.    In  a  few  years  the  improvements  effected  must 
of  course  tell,  and  those  who  can  afford  to  buy,  for 

instance,  Chatham  Ordinary  stock  and  put  it  away  for 
five  or  six  years,  will  probably  make  a  good  profit.  But 
it  is  a  long  time  to  wait  and  the  immediate  outlook  is 
not  at  all  favourable. 

In  the  American  railway  market,  thanks  to  the  mor 
favourable  crop  reports  and  to  the  numerous  indication 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is  for  the  tim 
being  in  no  danger  of  slackening,  movements  durin 
the  past  account  were  generally  favourable,  New  Yor 
Centrals  showing  an  improvement  of  3I,  allowing  fo 
the  deducted  dividend.     Louisvilles,  which  rose  2\  o 
the  fortnight,  remain  a  very  strong  market,  rising 
further  \  on  Wednesday  and  i|  on  Thursday.  Ther 
is  no  doubt  that  the  position  of  the  Louisville  an 
Nashville  Road  is  wonderfully  good,  the  traffic  receip" 
for  the  third  week  of  July  showing  a  further  increase  o 
$75,000.    This  makes  the  increase  for  the  first  thre 
weeks   of  the    current   year  alone  an  aggregate  0 
$230,000,  and  since  during  the  year  ended  30  June  las 
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he  company's  net   earnings   were   equivalent   to  a 
lividend  of  at  least  4!  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  stock 
ts  present  price  of  76J  seems  very  low,  although  this 
s  the  highest  figure  reached  since  1893,  when  at  one 
,  ime  it  stood  at  8o.{.   Already  1  \  per  cent,  has  been  paid 
or  the  first  half  of  the  year  just  concluded,  and  if  only 
mother  i^per  cent,  is  now  declared,  making  a  total  of 
«  per  cent,  for  the  year,  there  will  be  a  surplus  forward 
)f  more  than  a  million  dollars.      But  since  it  was 
mnounced  last  year  that  future  profits  would  be  available 
far  dividends  we  anticipate   that  the  dividend  to  be 
declared  will  be  more  than  this.    It  should  be  at  least 
,2  per  cent.,  making  a  total  of  35  per  cent,  for  the  year, 
>and  may  quite  easily  be  2  J,  percent.,  making  4  per  cent, 
for  the  year,  which  would  still  leave  a  balance  forward 
of  more  than  $400,000.    At  the  price  of  76  with  a  divi- 
dend of  3  per  cent,  the  yield  to  the  investor  would  be 
only  a  trifle  under  4  per  cent.  ;  with  a  dividend  of  3.7  per 
l'-cent.  it  would  be  more  than  4^  per  cent.,  and  with  a 
dividend  of  4  per  cent,  it  would  be  more  than  5^  per 
"cent.    Since  the  net  earnings  continue  to  expand  at  a 
, remarkably  rapid  rate  it  is  practically  certain  that  the 
dividend  for  the  year  just  begun  will  be  higher  than 
-that  shortly  to  be  announced.    In  fact  the  aggregate 
increase    in    the   gross   earnings   for  the   first  three 
weeks  of  July  last  year  were  only  $48,500,  or  less  than 
,one-fifth  of  the  increase  during  the  first  three  weeks  of 
the  current  year.    In  any  case  there  seems  no  possibility 
1  of  doubt  that  the  price  of  Louisvilles  will  very  shortly  go 
a  good  deal  higher  than  the  highest  point  of  80.}  touched 
six  years  ago. 

No  further  progress  having  been  made  since  we  last 
wrote  towards  a  definite  settlement  of  the  Trans- 
vaal difficulties,  the  South  African  market  remains 
practically  unchanged.  Dealings  are  restricted  and 
public  interest  in  South  African  gold  shares  is  at  a 
standstill.  Nevertheless  prices  are  maintained  with  re- 
markable firmness,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  market  is  in 
the  healthiest  possible  condition.  There  is  no  large 
account  open  for  the  rise,  and  such  bear  commit- 
ments as  exist  are  hurriedly  covered  at  the  first  whisper 
of  favourable  news  that  appears  in  the  South  African 
telegrams.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  people 
who  hold  Transvaal  gold- mining  shares  to  any  extent  at 
the  present  time  are  holders  stable  enough  to  weather 
safely  the  most  dangerous  political  storms.  A  remark- 
able illustration  of  the  firmness  of  the  market  was  to 
be  noted  yesterday.  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  said  nothing 
that  was  not  already  clear  to  everyone  who  has  followed 
the  progress  of  the  latest  South  African  crisis.  But  his 
explicit  statement  that  the  Government  was  determined 
that  on  this  occasion  the  whole  question  shall  be 
settled  once  for  all,  by  peaceable  means  if  possible, 
but  if  not  by  an  appeal  to  the  last  resort  of  men, 
makes  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  doubt  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation.  Nevertheless  on  Friday 
morning  although  Consols  promptly  declined  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Balfour's  speech,  South  African 
shares  remained  firm  and  unchanged.  Should  peace- 
able means  fail  to  settle  the  Transvaal  question  there 
will  no  doubt  be  a  set-back ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
possible  that  this  can  be  of  any  great  extent.  Thus 
although  those  who  have  no  shares  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity later  on  of  picking  some  up  at  slightly  lower 
prices,  those  who  have  shares  would  be  foolish  to  sell. 

It  is  a  somewhat  curious  problem  why  the  mines  of 
the  Robinson  group  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  main- 
taining a  fairly  respectable  appearance  so  far  as  market 
quotations  are  concerned,  for  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
good  reasons  for  buying  the  shares  in  the  results 
actually  achieved  by  the  mines  already  at  work.  So  far 
at  any  rate  none  of  these  results  have  justified  the  puffs 
which  from  time  to  time  appear  in  certain  quarters, 
according  to  which  the  Randfontein  mines  are  going  to 
perform  such  wonders.  The  Robinson  group  is  in  one 
sense  unique  amongst  the  Witwatersrand  gold-mining 
undertakings.  These  as  a  rule  are  distinguished 
amongst  the  gold  mines  of  the  world  for  the  fulness  of 
the  information  they  supply  each  month  with  regard  to 
the  results  achieved  and  the  profits  earned.  But  the 
Randfontein  subsidiaries  carefully  conceal  their  profits, 
and  the  only  conclusion  possible  is  that  they  are  not 


satisfactory  enough  to  be  made  public.  The  not  infre- 
quent announcement  that  new  reefs  have  been  discovered 
on  the  properties  are  after  all  but  a  poor  substitute 
for  regular  profit  statement.  The  actual  crushing 
results  achieved  by  the  mines  are  not  calculated  to  give 
much  confidence  to  the  investing  public.  Take  the 
Robinson  Randfontein  for  instance.  When  it  began  to 
crush  at  the  end  of  1897  it  was  going  to  achieve  most 
remarkable  results.  The  first  month's  return  gave  a 
yield  of  nearly  13  dwts.  to  the  ton,  and  this  was  main- 
tained for  three  or  four  months.  But  gradually  the 
yield  began  to  fall  until  in  December  last  it  was 
below  9  dwts.  per  ton,  and  the  average  yield  for  the 
whole  of  1898  was  only  io-63  dwts.  per  ton.  During 
the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  even  this 
average  has  not  been  maintained,  the  monthly  yields 
having  been  respectively  since  January  10*14,  10*76, 
10*17,  9'9°>  9"76  and  9  75  dwts.  per  ton.  In  the  absence 
of  any  statement  as  to  the  working  costs  it  is  difficult 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  profits  actually  earned. 
Placing  them  at  25.V. ,  which  in  the  case  of  this  mine  is 
probably  a  low  estimate,  and  assuming  an  average 
yield  of  10  dwts.,  the  profit  cannot  be  more  than  10s. 
per  ton,  which  with  sixty  stamps  would  give  a  profit  of 
about  ^50,000  per  annum.  This  is  equivalent  to  a 
dividend  of  not  more  than  8  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
capital  of  the  company,  so  that  at  ivy,  without  any 
allowance  for  amortisation,  the  yield  to  the  investor 
would  only  be  about  5  per  cent.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  is  astonishing  that  Robinson  Randfontein 
should  be  quoted  above  par. 

The  Westralian  market  has  been  having  an  exciting 
time  during  the  week,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  volume 
of  business  transacted  in  this  department  has  been 
enormous.  We  doubt,  however,  if  real  transactions 
have  been  so  numerous  as  the  shouting  of  dealers  and 
the  kaleidoscopic  changes  in  quotations  would  seem 
to  indicate,  speculation  in  Westralian  descriptions 
being  on  a  not  much  higher  plane  than  ordinary  betting, 
and  it  is  fairly  evident  that  there  is  a  large  ragged 
element  concerned  in  the  recent  boomlet.  Even  in 
the  best  of  cases  there  is  always  a  very  great  uncer- 
tainty in  estimating  the  value  of  Westralian  mines, 
and  although  the  success  of  gold  mining  as  a  great 
industry  in  the  Transvaal  has  placed  investments  in 
mining  shares  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in 
which  they  appeared  a  decade  ago,  it  is  not 
wholly  an  advantage  that  speculative  undertakings 
of  a  quite  different  character  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  should  enjoy  a  reflected  credit  which  obscures 
the  risks  inevitable  in  the  conditions  under  which  they 
work.  If  the  information  with  regard  to  the  persist- 
ence of  the  Lake  View  Consols  lode  in  the  lower  levels 
of  the  mine,  for  instance,  is  correct  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  value  of  Lake  View  Consols  will  rapidly  and 
justifiably  rise,  and  a  mine  like  the  Great  Boulder 
Perseverance,  which  possesses  the  same  lode,  will  share 
in  the  appreciation. 

Not  much  is  generally  known  with  regard  to  the 
Euphrates  Valley  Railway,  concerning  which  a  question 
was  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday 
evening,  but  the  matter  is  one  of  very  considerable 
importance  to  England.  It  was  well  known  at  the 
time  of  the  German  Emperor's  visit  to  Palestine  that 
his  aim  was  not  solely  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  holy  places,  and  since  his  visit  the  Germans  have 
been  hunting  more  keenly  than  ever  for  railway  conces- 
sions in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  England  at  Constantinople  are  as  keenly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  this  question  as  are  the 
Germans.  Recently  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  negotiations  between  an  English  group 
and  the  Ottoman  Government  for  the  continuation  of 
the  present  line  from  Constantinople  to  Koniah, 
through  Aleppo  and  Baghdad  to  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  If  this  scheme  can  be  successfully  carried 
through  it  will  shorten  the  journey  from  England  to 
India  by  some  six  days,  whilst  the  sea  journey  will 
be  reduced  to  a  matter  of  some  fifty  hours  only. 
The  importance  of  the  scheme  to  England  will  therefore 
be  easily  understood,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  Sultan   himself  is   shrewdly  appreciative  of  the 
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advantages  to  his  empire  of  the  development  of  the  rail- 
way system  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  means 
will  be  found  to  make  him  appreciate  also  the  advan- 
tages of  putting  this  particular  scheme  into  English 
hands,  and  after  his  experience  of  the  way  in  which 
German  concessionnaires  carry  out,  or  rather  fail 
to  carry  out,  their  undertakings,  it  should  not 
be  difficult  to  convince  him  that  both  him- 
self and  his  empire  will  benefit  by  allowing  the 
English  group  to  construct  this  important  railway. 
The  negotiations  for  obtaining  the  necessary  firman 
have  been  on  the  point  of  reaching  a  successful  con- 
clusion, and  since  the  Sultan  himself  is  very  far  from 
being  blind  to  the  advantages  to  be  gained,  we  trust 
that  shortly  we  shall  hear  that  a  project  so  important 
to  English  interests  in  the  Far  East  is  to  be  undertaken 
by  English  capital  and  English  hands. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SUBURBAN  PHILOSOPHY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — "  Suburban  Philosophy  "  seems  to  be  an  un- 
worthy article.  From  critical  it  becomes  cruel.  Its 
very  bitterness  is  banal.  Edna  Lyall,  it  may  be  true, 
cannot  write,  and  yet  behind  and  beyond  her  most 
commonplace  phrases  one  guesses  at  the  spirit  of  the 
woman.  Her  conceptions  are  right  but  her  expression 
of  them  crude,  nay  almost  vulgar.  If  the  writer  of  the 
article  had  caught  the  spirit  and  merely  pointed  out 
how  much  more  noble  and  inspiring  its  expression 
could  have  been,  he  would  have  done  some  good  both 
to  Edna  Lyall  and  the  readers  of  the  Saturday. 
Instead  the  good  lady  is  forgotten,  and  the  cynical 
critic  who  defeats  his  own  object,  if  he  has  one, 
becomes  impressed  on  one's  imagination  as  merely 
a  slashing  writer  whose  only  aim  is  to  be  smart. 
That  the  Saturday  should  develop  some  form  of 
humour  and  hilarity  is  well,  but  there  is  a  clerical 
narrow-mindedness  about  the  phrase  "  This  sentiment 
[Miss  Lyall  had  said  that  all  true  lovers  of  humanity 
were  Christians  whether  consciously  followers  of 
Christ  or  not]  has  a  very  plausible  sound  of  liberal 
toleration,  but  if  patiently  dissected  it  amounts  to  a 
declaration  of  war  against  all  ecclesiastical  authority 
and  everything  in  the  way  of  a  creed."  In  this  sentence 
the  writer  has  deliberately  misconstrued  Miss  Lyall's 
philosophy — a  philosophy,  thank  God,  of  many  brave 
men  and  good  women. — I  am  yours  obediently, 

M.  S. 

[Our  correspondent  censures  us  for  forgetting  "the 
good  lady,"  but  surely  we  were  right  in  forgetting  her 
and  remembering  only  her  work,  which  in  our  judg- 
ment is  not  good.  We  hold,  and  we  believe  that  all 
honest  critics  will  agree  with  us,  that  the  personality 
of  the  writer  should  never  be  allowed  to  have  weight  in 
the  criticism  of  what  is  written.  Once  allow  regard  for 
sex,  for  environment,  for  good  intention  to  enter  into 
judgment  of  the  work  produced  and  all  useful  criticism 
is  at  an  end.  Exclude  the  personality  of  the  writer,  as 
our  correspondent  expressly  states  that  we  did,  and  all 
suggestion  of  cruelty  must  be  irrelevant.  As  to  the 
Tightness  of  the  conceptions  Edna  Lyall  is  unable  to 
express,  our  correspondent  takes  a  view  the  opposite  of 
our  own  :  opinions  may  differ  on  that  point,  but  in  any 
case  we  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  we  took  Miss  Lyall's 
"crude  and  almost  vulgar  language"  to  mean  what  it 
says.  The  dictum  we  are  accused  of  deliberately  mis- 
construing must  surely  be  either  an  untruth  or  a  truism, 
and  so  best  in  either  case  left  unsaid.  If  by  "  Christian  " 
is  meant  something  imitative  of  Christ,  then  Miss  Lyall's 
dictum  is  a  platitude  not  worth  elaboration  ;  if  by 
"  Christian  "  she  means  anything  else,  and  with  ordinary 
or,  should  we  say,  less  philosophic  people  it  does  imply 
belief  as  well  as  imitation,  the  saying  is  not  true.  Philo- 
sophy is  one  of  those  high-class  goods  that  cannot  be  sold 
cheaply;  and  what  is  offered  as  a  good  brand  at  a  cheap 
rate  can  only  be  a  spurious  imitation.  He  who  puts  on  the 


market  unsound  meat  for  the  mind  is  a  worse  offender 
than  the  tradesman  whose  provisions  are  condemned 
and  himself  fined. — Ed.  S.  R.J 

THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Rideau  Club,  Ottawa:  15  July,  1899. 

Sir, — The  most  interesting  phenomenon  probably  in 
the  whole  history  of  human  speech  is  the  gradual 
transformation,  not  corruption,  of  the  Latin  language 
into  the  various  Romance  languages  which  are  its 
heirs  and  representatives  in  the  world  of  to-day.  The 
language  of  Cicero  and  Horace  has  disappeared  from 
common  use,  and  we  have  instead  the  languages  of 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  of  Calderon  and  Cervantes,  of 
Pascal  and  Racine  and  Chateaubriand.  The  most 
superficial  acquaintance,  it  seems  to  me,  with  Italian, 
Spanish  or  French,  should  suffice  to  convince  anyone 
that  Latin  in  disappearing  left  behind  it,  not  shapeless 
wreckage  but  a  vast  wealth  of  beautiful  forms,  con- 
sistently developed  under  the  influence  of  phonetic  laws 
making  ever  in  the  main  for  precision  of  expression  and 
grace  of  utterance.  Why,  of  the  three  great  languages 
which  have  resulted  from  the  popularisation — for  that 
is  what  it  amounted  to — of  the  Latin  tongue,  French 
should  be  singled  out  for  Professor  Tyrrell's  contempt 
it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  for  the  relation  which  all  three 
sustain  to  the  ancient  Latin  is,  broadly  speaking, 
identical,  the  chief  difference  being-  that  French  retains 
a  larger  number  of  native  words,  German  or  Keltic. 

I  should  like  to  quote  here  as  bearing  very  directly 
on  this  question  a  passage  from  the  chapter  contributed 
by  Professor  F.  Brunot  to  the  first  volume  of  M.  Petit 
de  Juleville's  "  Histoire  de  la  Langue  et  de  la  Litterature 
Francaise."  "  Sous  ces  nouveautes  de  toute  sorte  " — 
the  writer  had  been  describing  the  extensive  changes 
made  in  the  Latin  language  during  the  early  centuries 
of  our  era — "  le  Latin  dans  la  bouche  des  ignorants  se 
trouvait  singulierement  altere.  Or  bientot  il  n'y  eut 
que  des  ignorants,  et  alors  leur  langue  abandonnee  a. 
elle-meme,  sous  Taction  de  la  force  revolutionnaire  qui 
precipite  les  idiomes  vers  les  transformations  sitot  que 
l'autorite  grammatical  qui  les  contenait,  de  quelque 
maniere  qu'elle  s'exercat,  cesse  d'exister,  evolua  si 
rapidement  et  si  profondement  qu'en  quelques  siecles 
elle  devint  meconnaissable.  Mais  le  chaos  n'y  etait 
qu'apparent  et  transitoire,  et  sous  l'influence  des  lois 
instinctives  qui  dirigent  revolution  du  langage,  l'inco- 
herence  s'organisa,  et  ce  chaos  se  regla  de  lui-meme. 
Des  langues  nouvelles  se  degagerent  du  Latin  degen^re; 
au  lieu  d'aller  vers  la  mort  il  se  retrouva  transform*;,, 
rajeuni,  capable  d'une  nouvelle  et  glorieuse  vie  sous  le 
nom  noveau  de  roman." 

This  is  the  true  scientific  account  of  what  took 
place,  and  from  my  point  of  view  it  is  the  height  of  un- 
intelligent pedantry  to  suppose  that  because  a  classical 
tongue  is  thrown  with  other  elements  into  the  crucible, 
to  emerge  in  new  forms,  these  new  forms  must  necessarily 
be  degenerate  and  corrupt.  Where  did  the  classical 
languages  themselves  come  from  if  not  from  the  travail 
of  the  popular  consciousness  and  the  pressure  of  popular 
needs?  And  why  should  it  be  supposed  that  humanity 
exhausted  its  capacity  to  evolve  a  great  language  with 
the  production  of  Greek  and  Latin?  Let  us,  however, 
inquire  for  a  moment  what  the  ' '  emasculated  "  language, 
which  is  used  in  all  the  chancelleries  of  the  civilised 
world,  has  done  for  our  own  language.  When  we  say 
"  God  save  the  Queen!"  and  "Rule  Britannia  !"  we 
use,  in  "save"  and  "rule,"  two  words  which,  for  all 
their  English  aspect,  are  pure  borrowings  from  the 
French.  When  Nelson  signalled  to  his  fleet  that 
England  expected  every  man  to  do  his  duty,  he  used  a 
word  the  body  of  which  was  elaborated  in  France  and 
exported  to  England,  where  a  suffix  was  attached  to  it. 
That  word  was  "duty."  To  think  that  in  the  most 
glorious  moments  of  our  history  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  use  such  expressions  !  Think  of  the  shocking 
"emasculation"  of  the  noble  word  "  debitum  "  into, 
first  of  all"deu,"  and  then  "du"!  But  whether  we 
look  into  the  English  Bible  or  into  English  poetry  the 
same  state  of  things  awaits  us.  We  find  such  a  verse  for 
example  as  "Vengeance  is  Mine,  I  will  repay,  saith. 
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z  Lord."  This  might  have  been  rendered  :  "  Vindi- 
tion  is  mine,  I  will  repacate,  saith  the  Lord,"  and  then 
:  should  have  avoided  the  emasculated  words  "  ven- 
ance "  and  "repay."  It  is  too  late,  however,  to 
ike  a  change  now.  Then  there  is  a  verse  which 
ys  :  "Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged."  Here  the 
>rd  judge,  shockingly  cut  down  from  "judicare," 
curs  twice.  Then  there  is  another  which  reads  : 
When  thou  vowest  a  vow  unto  the  Lord  defer  not  to 
y  it ;  for  He  hath  no  pleasure  in  fools."  "  Here  the 
>rds  "vow,"  "pay,"  "pleasure,"  and  "fools"  are 
taken  from  the  French.  They  are  all  the  results  of 
emasculation,"  the  victim  for  the  first  being  "  votum," 
:  the  second  "  pacare,"  for  the  third  "placere,"  and 
■the  fourth  "  follis  "  (a  pair  of  bellows).  It  is  the 
me,  as  I  have  said,  in  our  poetry.  Tennyson  will  go 
d  write  such  lines  as  these.  I  underline  the  offending 
>rds  : 

"  The  very  sourer  and  fount  of  day 

Is  dashed  with  wandering  isles  of  night." 

id 

"  Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer." 

id  Keble  is  so  ill-advised  as  to  say- — 

"  Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see." 

j  also  talks  of  "my  closing  eyes"  when  he  might 
ve  said  my  "shutting  eyes."  As  regards  the  word 
iround,"  corrupted  from  "  rotundus,"  how  much 
tter  it  would  be  if  we  always  spoke  of  "  the  rotund 
)be "  !  The  word  "change"  is  one  which  it  tries 
e's  self-respect  to  recognise,  for  it  comes  from  a  very 
v-grade  Latin  word,  "  cambire,"  and  how  far  it  has 
.ndered  from  even  that  poor  original  we  can  all  see 
•  ourselves. 

To  sum  up,  our  language  abounds  in  words  borrowed 
>m  the  French,  and  formed  in  the  very  manner  of 
lich  the  Professor  speaks  so  contemptuously,  which 
ve  every  good  quality  that  words  can  possess.  Such 
;  "joy,"  "grief,"  "mercy,"  "pity,"  "distress," 
anguish,"  "  courage,"  "  despair,"  "  loyalty," 
:ourtesy,"  "beauty,"  "charm."  The  fact  is  that 
;se  words  are  on  the  whole  much  better  words  than 
3se  which  have  been  taken  virtually  unaltered  from 
1  Latin.  They  have  more  individual  character.  We 
uld  have  taken  the  words  "redemption,"  "dignity," 
ratio,"  and  "quiet,"  for  ourselves  whenever  we 
mted  them  ;  but  we  have  to  thank  the  French  or  their 
cestors  for  having  made  them  over  for  us  in  the  forms 
■ansom,"  "dainty,"  "reason,"  and  "coy."  We  can 
ind  such  "  emasculations  "  as  these. 
Kindly  pardon  the  length  of  this  letter,  and  believe 
J,  respectfully  yours,  W.  D.  Le  Sueur. 


A  REPUBLIC  IN  NAME. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Heathmere,  Petersfield,  23  July,  1899. 
Sir, — There  existed  at  least  one  Radical,  not  fifty 
t  sixty-six  years  ago,  who  knew  "that  it  is  not  the 
"m  of  government  which  is  the  important  thing,  but 

soul."  In  a  letter  to  Heinrich  Laube  dated  10  July, 
33,  Heine  writes  as  follows  :  "  You  stand  higher  than 

other  persons  who  understand  only  the  external 
inifestations  of  the  Revolution,  and  not  the  deeper 
estions  underlying  it.  These  questions  are  concerned 
ither  with  forms,  nor  persons,  neither  with  the  intro- 
ction  of  a  republic,  nor  with  the  limiting  of  a 
marchy  ;  they  are  concerned  with  the  material  welfare 
the  people." 

Over  and  over  again  in  his  letters  he  speaks  of  the 
will  shown  him  by  the  French  and  German  Jacobins 
cause  he  held  that  all  desirable  reforms  could  be 
tained  under  a  monarchy  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than, 
der  a  republic— I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

R.  K.  Hervey. 

PRIVATE  BILL  LEGISLATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Palace  Chambers,  Westminster. 
iSir,  — Mr.  Vary  Campbell's  reply  to  your  leading 
^ticle  on  Private  Bill  legislation  must,  from  his  position, 
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be  taken  as  the  official  answer  to  your  criticisms,  and, 
I  presume,  the  best  that  can  be  made.  But  you  state 
that  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  is  "  an  attempt  to 
reform  one  cumbrous  and  expensive  system  by  the 
substitution  of  another  still  more  cumbrous  and  expen- 
sive." No  attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  this  charge 
— and  herein  Mr.  Vary  Campbell  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  discretion.  A  slight  examination  of  the  Bill  by 
anyone  at  all  acquainted  with  Private  Bill  procedure 
must  prove  the  truth  of  your  allegation. 

Neither  does  Mr.  Vary  Campbell  meet  your  conten- 
tion that  the  Bill  "  will  impede  the  introduction  of  a 
plan  which,  applying  to  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  would  be  a  far  more  effective  reform  of  the 
present  system."  His  retort  is  somewhat  ungracious  : 
"it  is  because  the  measure  rests  on  grounds  common  to 
the  United  Kingdom  that  every  device  has  been  resorted 
to  for  its  destruction  or  emasculation."  His  reason  is, 
at  all  events,  sufficient  justification  for  criticising  a 
measure  which  has  already  passed  through  the  troublous 
waters  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  the  preliminary 
stages  in  the  promotion  of  a  Scottish  Provisional  Order 
must  be  at  least  as  cumbrous  and  expensive  as  the 
like  procedure  of  a  Private  Bill  is  at  present.  No 
doubt  the  Bill  contemplates  the  making  of  General 
Orders  ;  but  the  risk  of  having  a  decision  of  the  Chair- 
men of  the  two  Houses  that  "the  provisions  of  the 
draft  Order  .  .  .  are  of  such  a  character  or  magnitude, 
or  raise  any  such  question  of  policy  or  principle,  that 
they  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  Private  Bill,  and  not  by 
Provisional  Order,"  must  make  parliamentary  agents 
keep  in  mind  the  Standing  Orders  "  made  for  a  Private 
Bill  applying  for  similar  powers."  If  not,  promoters  of 
these  Provisional  Orders  must  be  content  to  include 
therein  only  such  matters  as  (from  their  general 
adoption  previously  in  English  Private  Bills)  have 
ceased  to  be  described  by  the  words  above  quoted 
from  the  Bill — a  position  which  Scotsmen  will  not 
accept. 

Mr.  Vary  Campbell  further  states  that  the  com- 
missioners will  be  "  ready  and  willing  to  act  in  session 
and  out  of  session."  Is  this  so  ?  The  Provisional 
Orders  to  become  effective  must  be  included  in  a  Con- 
firmation Bill  passed  in  the  same  session  of  Parliament, 
and  the  only  time  when  the  commissioners  can  act  out 
of  session  will  be  during  the  Easter  and  Whitsuntide 
vacations — periods  which  are  short  for  the  holding  of 
many  local  inquiries. 

Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  in  obtaining 
members  of  Parliament  to  act  on  select  committees,  it 
is  unfair  to  allege,  as  Mr.  Vary  Campbell  does,  that 
"  it  is  difficult  for  these  committees  to  find  time  to  act 
as  judges  in  private  disputes  (sic)  during  intervals  of 
public  business."  No  one  has  till  now  suggested  that 
these  committees  do  not  devote  sufficient  time  to  their 
work. 

The  chief  change  contemplated  by  the  Bill  is  the 
establishment  of  local  inquiries  in  lieu  of  the  present 
ones  in  London.  And  the  first  question  one  asks  is, 
If  this  be  so,  why  was  not  the  machinery  of 
Private  Bill  legislation  retained,  and  an  Order  of  either 
House  of  Parliament  authorised  for  the  hearing  of  the 
evidence  in  Scotland  by  the  "  trustworthy  commis- 
sioners "  ?  The  Bill  already  stamps  these  Provisional 
Orders  as  inferior  to  a  Private  Bill,  as  indeed  the  pro- 
moters will  soon  find  to  their  cost  when  they  go  to  the 
money  market  to  raise  capital  sanctioned  by  them. 
This,  it  is  presumed,  Scotsmen  have  considered  and 
disregarded.  Assuming  this  contention  to  be  wrong, 
the  question  of  the  relative  cost  of  the  two  systems  has 
been  discreetly  avoided  by  Mr.  Vary  Campbell,  who  at 
any  price  desires  the  inquiry  to  be  held  "  among  the 
public  interested  in  the  case  and  acquainted  generally 
with  the  facts."  The  public  may  be  interested  ;  but 
their  acquaintance  with  the  facts  is  as  a  rule  very 
general.  But  the  underlying  reason  hinted  in  that 
argument — that  the  trustworthy  commissioners  must 
"  play  to  the  gallery" — is  rather  startling. 

The  Bill  provides  for  the  formation  of  panels  of 
members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  act  as 
commissioners.  Probably  at  the  first  sufficient  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  may  be  obtained  for  these 
inquiries,  though  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  members 
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of  the  House  of  Commons  will  object  to  leave  town 
during'  the  session,  or  to  curtail  their  vacations  by 
engaging  in  this  work.  Resort  will  then  be  had  to 
the  extra-parliamentary  panel.  How  will  this  work  ? 
The  Chairman  of  the  two  Houses  jointly  with  the  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland  must  nominate  these  commissioners. 
Local  influences  will  be  brought  to  bear,  and  the  names 
of  candidates  submitted  to  them.  A  railway  director 
will  be  "  qualified  by  experience  "  to  deal  with  new  rail- 
way schemes,  and  members  of  county  or  town  councils 
may  plead  the  same  reason  to  be  nominated  for  in- 
quiries dealing  with  municipal  affairs.  But  I  should  like 
to  ask,  how  would  a  railway  company  like  a  director  of 
a  rival  line  to  consider  its  new  schemes  ;  or  what  chance 
of  success  would  opponents  of  a  corporation  Provisional 
Order  have  with  a  member  of  another  town  council 
adjudicating  on  matters  in  issue,  when  his  own  council 
will  probably  in  the  next  session  seek  to  obtain  similar 
powers  ?  This  is  not  a  sentimental  objection.  We 
know  that  in  England  there  is  the  Clearing  House  Com- 
mittee dealing-  with  matters  common  to  all  railways  ; 
whilst  the  number  and  power  of  associations,  of  county 
councils,  county  boroughs,  non-county  boroughs,  district 
councils,  &c,  are  well  known.  To  meet  this  objection 
two  of  the  commissioners  will  be  nominated  (as  with 
Royal  Commissions)  who  will  be  supposed  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  respective  sides  ;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  real  decision  in  the  case  will  be  given  by  the 
remaining  commissioners. 

But  the  Bill  is  infected  with  a  worse  vice.  Though 
the  sittings  of  the  commissioners  are  to  be  held  in  public 
their  powers  are  confined  to  making  recommendations. 
On  this  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  "may  make  the 
order  as  prayed,  or  with  such  modifications  as  shall 
appear  to  be  necessary,  having  regard  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  chairman,  and  of  the  Treasury  and 
such  other  public  departments  as  shall  be  prescribed." 
These  recommendations  may  be  made  privately  after 
the  public  inquiry.  At  present,  the  departmental  re- 
ports are  in  the  hands  of  the  parties  at  the  hearing 
before  the  Select  Committee,  and  no  authority  has  the 
right  or  power  to  intervene  between  that  committee 
and  the  House.  The  House,  with  rare  exceptions, 
adopts  the  decision  of  the  committee,  and  herein  lies 
the  responsibility  of  the  committee  and  the  confidence 
of  the  public  in  it.  To  allow  any  department  to  inter- 
vene in  private  will  practically  prevent  the  commis- 
sioners giving  their  decision  at  the  public  inquiry,  and 
the  procedure  of  Local  Government  Board  and  other 
inquiries  will  be  followed.  There  the  inspector  sits  in 
dumb  state.  He  makes  his  report  to  his  superiors,  who 
consider  the  evidence  as  documentary  only  which  has 
then  all  the  defects  of  evidence  taken  under  the  old 
Chancery  practice.  No  one  knows  what  the  inspector's 
opinion  may  be,  nor  how  to  strengthen  the  case  to 
meet  the  objections  passing  through  his  mind.  The 
real  parties  deciding  the  matter  sit  in  private.  The 
power  of  a  department  to  make  objections  after  the 
hearing  will  open  the  door  to  persons  to  bring  pressure 
on  such  department  to  make  representations  to  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  to  meet  their  views,  and  what 
is  called  "  back-stair  influence  "  may  be  attempted.  Of 
course,  it  will  not  succeed  ;  but  it  will  be  impossible  to 
prevent  the  losing  party  from  alleging  it  ;  or,  as  was 
said  to  me  recently,  "the  other  side  have  worn  out 
two  door-mats  of  the  office  to  'do'  us."  However 
untrue  the  statement  may  be,  it  conveys  a  feeling  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  tribunal  which  should  be 
avoided. 

This  private  legislation  bill  will  probably  become 
law.  As  it  stands  at  present,  it  is  to  be  a  permanent 
statute.  It  may  be  amended  where  found  defective, 
but  not  likely  to  be  repealed.  But  the  changes  pro- 
posed are  far-reaching.  It  is,  I  trust,  not  too  late  to 
ask  the  Government  to  treat  it  as  a  temporary  measure, 
say,  for  five  years.  If  it  be  found  to  work  well,  it  can 
be  made  a  permanent  Act ;  but  if  its  defects  be  proved 
to  be  great,  it  might  die  a  natural  death,  and  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day  must  then  allow  the  present  private 
Bill  practice  to  again  apply  to  Scotland,  or  provide  a 
suitable  remedy  to  remove  objections  which  experience 
has  shown  to  exist. — Yours  truly, 

Wm.  L.  Williams. 


REVIEWS. 

SHAKESPEARE  IN  FRANCE. 

"  Shakespeare  in  France  under  the  Ancient  Regime. 
By  J.  J.  Jusserand.    London:  Fisher  Unvvin.  1899. 
21s. 

M JUSSERAND  is  not  a  writer  who  troubles  him 
self  very  much  about  precision,  relevancy  and 
method,  and  is  rather  a  compiler  than  a  historian,  but 
he  is  always  readable  and  instructive.    In  the  present 
work  he  has  brought  together  with  very  laudable  in- 
dustry a  prodigious  mass  of  information  about  a  most 
interesting  subject.     It  would  not  have  required  very 
much  critical  insight  to  foresee  how,  when  Shakespeare 
was  introduced  to  our  neighbours,  he  would  have  been 
likely  to  fare  in  the  judgment  of  a  people  for  whom 
comedy  was  represented  by  Moliere  and  tragedy  bj 
Corneille  and  Racine,  who  have  always  been  peculiarl) 
sensitive  to  all  that  constitutes  the  defects  and  limita 
tions  of  our  great  poet,  and  temperamentally  indifferen 
to  much,  and  to  very  much  which  constitutes  his  powe 
and  his  charm.    Shakespeare  is  above  all  things  ai 
Englishman,  and  when  we  speak  of  his  cosmopolitanisn 
very  many  deductions  must  be  made  :   he  is  cosmo 
politan  where  he  appeals  least  to  a  typical  Frenchman 
he  is  English  where  he  is  certain  to  repel  a  typic 
Frenchman  most.    In  his  politics  he  is  the  narrowe 
and  most  uncompromising  of  Jacobean  Tories,  in 
importunate  and  rabid  patriotism  he  out-Jingoes  th| 
most  blatant  of  modern  Jingoes.   In  the  style  and  dictio 
of  his   great  masterpieces  he  unites  all  that  mu 
be   most    torturing    to    Gallic    taste    and    to  tb 
Gallic   temper.     On   the  contrary  where   he  come 
most    home  to   us   and   where   we   feel  the  mag: 
of  his  expression  most,  he  must  be  not  merely  obscui 
and  grotesque,  but  simply  inarticulate  to  French  intell 
gence  and  in  a  French  dress.     Most  of  his  historic 
plays  are  studied  insults  to  the  French  nation.  Ho 
utterly  his  humour  fails  to  appeal  to  a  French  taste 
illustrated   by  one   of  his  warmest  eulogists  amo 
French  critics.    "  In  his  comedies,"  writes  the  Abbe  I 
Blanc,  "  the  ample  paunch  and  wide  hat  of  the  actor  a 
generally  the  most  comical  element  in  his  role.  Tl 
Falstaff  so  celebrated  on  the  English  stage  is  scare 
anything  more  than  a  buffoon  worthy  of  Scarron's  D 
Japhet  of  Armenia."    The  architecture  of  his  plots  o 
rages  all  the  canons  so  dear  to  a  people  to  whe 
the  traditions  of  classical  art  had  passed  into  a  cre> 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tried  by  any  cano 
by  such  canons  as  Menander  and  Terence,  as  Lope 
Vega  and  Goldoni,  would  apply,  Shakespeare's  wit  s 
humour  are  often  essentially  coarse  and  vulgar,  a 
coarseness  and  vulgarity,  in  the  eyes  at  least  of  fastidh 
refinement,  admit  of  no  compensation. 

M.  Jusserand's  account  of  the  literary  relati* 
between  England  and  France  is  full  of  interest.  1 
contrast  between  our  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
literature  of  France  and  our  hospitable  welcome  of 
that  was  produced  in  that  literature  from  the  eleve: 
to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  c 
temptuous  indifference  of  France  to  our  own  literati; 
is  not  a  little  curious.  It  may  be  said  with  literal  tr 
that  at  the  death  of  Shakespeare  both  he  and  all  ■ 
predecessors  and  contemporaries  were  absolutM 
unknown  in  France.  No  reference,  we  believe,  to  m 
of  them  is  to  be  found  among  French  critics.  K 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  they  were  well  acquaint! 
with  Italian  and  Spanish  and  that  they  had  even  r  a 
some  attention  to  German  and  Oriental  literature,  R 
English  is  absolutely  ignored.  The  first  mentiorpf 
English  writers  is  in  the  second  "  Semaine  "  of  j*U 
Bartas,  who  observes  that  the  pillars  on  which 
literature  of  England  rests  are  "Thomas  Morew 
Baccon,  tous  deux  grands  Chanceliers  et  le  mm 
Cydne,"  meaning  by  the  last  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  IK 
not  till  late  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  ceni|rv 
that  we  find  any  mention  of  Shakespeare,  and  th:'is 
to  be  found  in  a  short  note  by  Nicolas  Clement, he 
Royal  Librarian,  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Natiial 
Library.  St.  Evremont  though  living  in  England  .ad 
Saint-Amand  though  he  visited  England  had  apparetl)' 
never  heard  of  him.  The  first  French  writer  ho 
showed  any  sense  of  his  merits  was  the  Abbe  Probst, 
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ho  appears  to  have  been  induced  to  read  his  plays  by 
rs.  Oldfield.  Then  came  Voltaire,  who  arrived  in 
ngland  in  the  Spring  of  1726  and  remained  here  till 
ie  spring  of  1729.  He  paid  great  attention  to 
fiakespeare  and  studied  him  with  the  same  curious 
tention  that  he  studied  most  of  our  leading  writers, 
s  a  student  of  Shakespeare  Voltaire  passed  through  two 
oases.  He  began  by  admiring  and  imitating  him.  In 
Brutus"  and  "Semiramis"  he  imitates  "  Julius  Caesar," 
.  "  Eryphile  "  "  Hamlet,"  and  in  "  Zaire  "  "  Othello." 
he  first  three  acts  of  "Julius  Caesar"  he  translated 
to  French,  and  he  has  in  his  "  Lettres  Philoso- 
!iiques  "  given  a  vigorous  version  of  Hamlet's  famous 
jliloquy.  In  his  "Lettres  Philosophiques  "  and  in  a 
tter  addressed  to  Horace  Walpole  he  has  spoken  of 
hakespeare  with  great  respect  and  discrimination, 
ut  towards  the  end  of  his  life  all  this  changed.  He  had 
mght  his  countrymen  to  admire  Shakespeare  and  they 
id  responded  to  his  teaching.  They  had  gone  further 
tan  he  intended.  Between  1760  and  1772  "  Anglo- 
lanie"  was  at  its  height.  The  "Journal  Anglais" 
as  started  and  Shakespeare  became  the  central  figure 
1  this  idolatry.  "  Whoever  knows  Shakespeare  well," 
bserves  a  writer  in  that  journal,  "better  understands 
nglish  minds,  for  his  genius  is  the  genius  of  the  whole 
land." 

In  France  these  things  are  never  done  by  halves, 
arrick's  visit  to  Paris  inflamed  the  enthusiasm, 
olle  might  protest  against  the  invasion  and  triumph 
I  "  Barbarism  "  and  "  Ostrogothism,"  but  the 
ing  of  Barbarism  and  Ostrogothism  threatened  to 
sthrone  the  kings  of  Classicism,  and  critics  were 
»ud  in  their  praises  of  "  a  Colossus — a  Gothic  one, 

may  be  conceded — but  a  Colossus  between  whose 
gs  we  could  all  pass."  Voltaire  was  furious.  He 
ad  always  regarded  himself  as  the  patron  of  Shake- 
jeare,  but  that  he  as  well  as  Corneille  and  Racine 
lould  be  dethroned  by  his  protege  excited  both  his 
atriotism  and  his  jealousy.  His  wrath  was  increased 
y  the  appearance  of  the  first  instalment  of  Le 
ourneur's  complete  translation  of  Shakespeare,  dedi- 
ited  to  Louis  XVI.,  in  the  preface  to  which  Shake- 
peare  was  held  up  "as  the  only  model  for  real 
•agedy."  From  this  moment  Voltaire's  hatred  of 
hakespeare  resembled  mania.  He  appealed  to  the 
.cademy  in  such  language  that  his  diatribe  required 
jvision  before  it  could  be  submitted  to  that  august 
ssembly.  He  gave  a  ludicrous  version  of  the  famous 
oliloquy  in  "  Hamlet  "  "to  show  what  this  Gille  Shake- 
peare   is    worth."    He   calls   him    "  a   maniac,"  a 

buffoon,"  a  "grotesque."  "I  was  the  first,"  he 
writes  in  one  of  his  private  letters,  "to  show  the 
'rench  a  few  pearls  that  I  had  found  in  his 
normous  dunghill,"  and  his  reward  was  "  to  find  the 
Domination  of  desolation  in  the  Lord's  temple,"  to  die 
1  leaving  France  barbarous,"  to  see  his  literary  con- 
smporaries,  men  on  whom  French  culture  depended, 
'eaten  by  Hottentots."  The  day  on  which  Voltaire's 
aper  on  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare  was  read  to  the 
tcademy  by  D'Alembert  was  long  remembered  in 
'aris,  and  led  to  controversies  of  which  European 
terature  is  still  full  of  echoes. 

M.  Jusserand  would  have  enlivened  still  more  his 
lost  entertaining  work  had  he  given  some  specimens  of 
he  French  translations  of  Shakespeare  ;  of  the  ludicrous 
•lunders  for  example,  of  La  Place,  who  was  the  first  to 
resent  some  of  the  plays  in  a  French  dress,  or  of  the 
nsurpassable  absurdities  of  Duce's  adaptations.  With 
d.  Jusserand's  remarks  about    the   hopelessness  of 

acclimatising "  Shakespeare  in  France  we  entirely 
oncur.  No  French  audience  ever  sate  out  a  play  of 
makespeare  without  a  certain  embarrassment  and  per- 
plexity. No  Englishman  could  read  twenty  lines  of  a 
'rench  version  of  one  of  the  tragedies  without  being 
hocked  to  the  point  of  a  shudder  or  a  smile  at  some 
ncongruity.  The  only  spell  which  Shakespeare  can 
hrow  over  an  average  audience  in  France  is  the 
;pell  of  his  name  ;  they  may  admire,  but  they  are  not 
earned  away  ;  they  may  be  moved,  but  they  are 
perplexed. 


MR.  HALE'S  RECOLLECTIONS. 

"James  Russell  Lowell  and  his  Friends."    By  Edward 

Everett  Hale.  London  :  Constable.  1899.  16s. 
'T^HIS  very  pleasant  volume  of  reminiscences  is  not, 
J-  what  the  title-page  may  give  it  the  impression  of 
being,  a  biography  of  Lowell,  but  a  picture  of  the  New 
England  life  of  which  Cambridge,  Mass.  was  the 
intellectual  centre,  during  the  many  years  when  the 
author  of  "The  Biglow  Papers"  was  its  most  prominent 
and  admired  figure.  To  an  English  audience  it  is 
distinctly  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
author  of  this  book,  whose  absence  of  egoism  makes 
him  paint  himself  as  the  merest  shadow,  but  who  was, 
in  reality,  a  substantial  part  of  the  scene  throughout. 
With  Mr.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Mr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  is  the  last  survivor  of  the  original 
Massachusetts  school  of  literary  men.  He  is  a  little 
older  than  Mr.  Higginson,  having  reached — or  we  are 
much  mistaken — his  seventy-eighth  year.  At  this 
venerable  age,  Mr.  Hale  preserves  his  intellectual 
vivacity  to  a  remarkable  degree  ;  he  writes  with  no 
sign  of  enfeebled  power,  either  mental  or  physical  ;  his 
memory  is  as  bright  as  his  literary  command  of  it  is 
complete  ;  and  his  book  will  be  read  with  great  pleasure 
even  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  author. 

We  conceive,  notwithstanding,  that  some  little  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  E.  E.  Hale's  place  in  American  letters 
will  aid  the  English  reader  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
pages.  We,  therefore,  continue  to  supplement  what  he 
says  of  others  by  a  few  words  about  himself.  Some 
reputations,  as  has  often  been  observed,  cannot  cross 
the  water,  and  we  have  often  wondered  why  Mr.  Hale, 
who  is  so  widely  respected  in  America,  is  scarcely 
known  in  England.  He  began  his  career  with  a  little 
romance  called  "The  Rosary,"  as  long  ago  as  1848, 
but  it  was  twenty  years  later  that  he  first  made  a  great 
success,  with  his  anonymous  story  "The  Man  without 
a  Country,"  which  created  a  sensation,  and  was 
at  last,  to  everyone's  surprise,  traced  to  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Hale.  Since  that  time  he  has  written  abundantly — 
perhaps  too  abundantly — novels,  history,  essays,  verse, 
and  has  come,  in  his  old  age,  to  enjoy  a  very  conside- 
rable celebrity  in  New  England,  although  no  other  single 
work  of  his  has  reached  the  level  of  "  The  Man  without 
a  Country."  Of  late  years,  however,  and  especially 
since  the  death  of  Lowell,  Holmes,  and  Whittier,  Mr. 
Hale  has  come  to  take  a  place  of  dignity  among  his  own 
people.  He  is  a  relic  of  the  past  ;  he  represents  the 
great  classic  period  in  New  England  life  ;  and  he  can 
tell  the  young,  from  personal  experience,  how  the  heroes 
of  the  beginningof  the  century  lived  and  looked.  He  was 
long  supported  by  his  still  older  sister,  Miss  Lucretia 
Hale,  the  author  of  those  diverting  "  Peterkin  Papers" 
which  were  once  so  famous,  but  she  also  is  gone,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  is  left  solitary. 

We  believe  these  considerations  necessary  for  the 
appreciation  of  "  Lowell  and  his  Friends,"  and  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  see  some  notice  taken  of 
them  in  a  preface  to  the  English  edition  of  Mr.  Hale's 
book.  In  Boston  everybody  knows  this  revived  figure, 
but  his  name  is  not  equally  familiar  in  London.  When 
Lowell  died,  it  was  proposed  that  Mr.  Hale,  as  Lowell's 
oldest  surviving  friend,  who  had  known  him  since  they 
were  at  school  together,  should  write  his  Life.  That, 
however,  Mr.  Hale  declined  to  do,  and  there  came  out 
in  1894  the  two  large  volumes  of  correspondence  which 
take  the  place  of  a  detailed  biography  of  Lowell.  But 
what  Mr.  Hale  did  not  refuse  to  do  was  the  grouping 
around  the  figure  of  Lowell  of  a  gallery  of  portraits  of 
the  literary  and  scientific  people  of  eminence  who  have 
lived  in  Boston  and  around  it  during  the  last  sixty 
years.  In  1897  Mr.  Hale  finally  undertook  to  accom- 
plish this,  and  he  found  so  much  pleasure  in  it  that 
this  substantial  volume  has  grown  under  his  hands. 
His  book  is  very  sweetly  and  gracefully  written,  with 
a  good  deal  of  gentle,  homely  humour  peeping  out  from 
time  to  time.  To  enjoy  it,  perhaps,  the  reader  must  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  intellectual  and  political  his- 
tory of  New  England  than  the  average  Old  English 
reader  can  be  expected  to  be.  Those  who  are  so 
acquainted,  however,  will  find  nothing  more  agreeable 
to  do  than  to  allow  themselves  to  float,  without  effort, 
down  the  smooth  tide  of  Mr.  Hale's  good-natured 
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reminiscences,  which  are  enhanced  by  a  really  remark- 
able display  of  engraved  portraits,  facsimiles  and  other 
interesting  illustrations. 

On  one  point  of  some  interest  we  should  like  to  sup- 
plement Mr.  Hale's  recollections,  and  add  a  fact  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  American  bibliographers.  Like 
other  biographers  of  Lowell,  Mr.  Hale  remarks  on 
there  being  no  early  appreciation  of  that  writer's  poetry 
in  England.  But  this  is  not  technically  true  ;  as  early 
as  1844  a  collection  of  "  Poems  by  James  Russell 
Lowell "  was  published  in  London,  being  a  reprint  of 
the  Boston  volume  of  that  year.  In  a  prefatory  note, 
the  English  publisher  recommends  the  verses  as  the 
work  of  "  a  young  American  Poet  of  great  promise." 
A  certain  interest  attaches  to  the  fact  that  this  little 
brown  volume  was  the  solitary  publishing  enterprise  of 
C.  E.  Mudie,  who  thereupon  turned  to  the  far  more 
lucrative  business  with  which  his  name  was  so  long 
identified.  The  London  1844  edition  of  "  Lowell's 
Poems,"  in  quakerish  brown  cloth,  is  now  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  book,  and  a  curiosity  worth  the  attention  of 
collectors  of  Americana. 


SPINOZA. 

1.  "  Spinoza,    his   Life    and    Philosophy."     By  Sir 

Frederick  Pollock.  Second  edition.  London  : 
Duckworth.     1899.    8s.  net. 

2.  "  Ethic,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Benedict  de 

Spinoza."  By  W.  Hale  White.  Translation  re- 
vised by  Amelia  Hutchison  Stirling.  Third  edition, 
revised  and  corrected.  London  :  Duckworth. 
1899.    7.S".  6d. 

IT  might  not  altogether  be  a  paradox  to  call  the 
Life  of  Spinoza  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
human  life-histories.  True,  it  was,  except  for  one  or 
two  minor  occurrences,  more  uneventful  even  than 
the  general  run  of  human  lives,  but  it  is  precisely  in 
this  absence  of  event  and  incident,  in  this  uniform 
neutrality  of  colour,  that  its  interest  lies  as  a  typically 
and  ideally  philosophical  life.  What  the  philosopher 
needs,  more  than  anything  else,  to  fit  him  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  mental  tendencies  of  his  epoch,  is  a 
training  in  personal  detachment  from  the  ordinary 
occupations  and  the  ordinary  standards  of  value  common 
to  those  around  him  ;  he  needs  to  go,  once  at  least, 
out  into  the  wilderness,  or,  as  Nietzsche  would  phrase 
it,  to  learn  to  look  down  on  mankind  from  the 
mountains.  And  for  philosophers  in  general  such 
a  training  is  not  easily  to  be  come  by  ;  sometimes 
they  have  to  earn  a  living  by  turning  themselves  into 
pedagogues,  like  Hegel  and  Herbart ;  sometimes  they 
aspire,  like  Leibnitz  or  Stuart  Mill,  to  a  place  in  the 
political  world  ;  not  unfrequently,  like  Schopenhauer, 
they  fail  to  escape  the  perturbing  influence  of  the 
"eternal  feminine."  Or,  at  the  very  best,  if  they 
contrive  to  avoid  the  entanglements  of  sex,  of  politics, 
and  of  a  professional  career,  they  still  stand  uncon- 
sciously under  the  tyrannical  domination  of  some 
special  social  tradition,  as  our  English  moralists  who 
never  hesitate  to  accept  as  the  intuitive  revelation  of 
"Reason"  or  "Common  sense"  a  code  of  conduct 
which  bears  upon  almost  every  feature  the  very  special 
stamp  of  mediaeval  Christianity.  Hardly  has  the  world 
seen  a  philosopher  whose  estimate  of  life  has  not  been 
secretly  dictated  by  one  or  other  of  these  unacknow- 
ledged influences.  Among  the  very  rare  instances  of 
complete  intellectual  detachment  Spinoza  is,  in  modern 
times  at  any  rate,  unquestionably  the  most  prominent. 
He  indeed  lay  under  no  necessity  of  seeking  the  wilder- 
ness in  order  to  free  himself  from  prepossessions  and 
prejudices  ;  on  the  verge  of  earliest  manhood  he  found 
himself  already  in  his  desert  and,  from  necessity  as 
much  as  from  choice,  he  remained  in  it  till  the  end. 
A  Portuguese  Jew  born  and  bred  in  Holland,  but 
so  little  of  a  Dutchman  that  he  wrote  his  letters  in 
Latin  for  want  of  Dutch  and  habitually  turned  to 
Spanish  literature  for  his  lighter  reading,  a  Hebrew  cut 
off  by  excommunication  from  his  own  people  and  never 
received  into  any  Christian  community,  he  enjoved  such 
an  opportunity  as  has  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
earlier  or  later  thinker  for  passing  a  perfectly  calm  and 
unbiassed  verdict  upon  the  conflicting  ethical  standards 


of  different  societies  and  different  religions.  This  isl 
probably  why  the  quiet  and  measured  pronouncements! 
of  that  clear  and  solitary  intelligence  on  man  and  man's 
estate  seem  to  us,  even  where  we  cannot  fully  share 
them,  to  possess  something  of  the  serene  finality  of  a 
superhuman  wisdom.  Ecclesiastical  short-sightedness 
long  caused  the  works  of  Spinoza  to  be  disparaged  as 
anti-religious  ;  a  truer  insight  would  have  found  in  the 
spontaneous  homage  of  the  "  Tractatus  Theologico- 
Politicus  "  a  "witness  to  Christ  "  more  significant  than 
whole  volumes  of  conventional  adoration.  Assuredly! 
also  this  social  and  intellectual  detachment  of  a 
"  masterless  man"  had  its  inevitable  drawbacks.  If 
there  is  one  defect  which  strikes  us  rather  than  another! 
in  the  "  Ethics  "  it  is  the  writer's  failure  to  recognise  the| 
full  value  of  moral  and  religious  institutions  which  fall! 
in  any  way  short  of  being  the  conscious  embodiment  of 
complete  philosophic  knowledge.  Spinoza  seems,  like 
Blake's  "  Eternal  Prophet,"  to  be  perpetually  pro- 
testing, "  I  care  not  whether  a  man  be  good  or  bad; 
all  that  I  care  for  is  whether  he  is  a  wise  man  or  a 
fool."  For  the  special  student  of  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy this  intellectual  detachment  shows  itself  in  its 
most  interesting  form  in  Spinoza's  constant  endeavours 
to  do  justice  at  once  to  the  standpoint  of  exact  science 
and  to  that  of  religious  mysticism.  In  the  first  two 
parts  of  the  "  Ethics  "  a  purely  scientific  theory  of  the 
inter-relation  of  nature  and  mind  is  expounded  with  a 
precision  and  depth  by  the  side  of  which  much  thai] 
even  to-day  passes  for  advanced  scientific  thinking  may 
well  appear  confused  and  childish  babbling  ;  in  the  last 
part  we  find  as  the  logical  completion  of  the  same 
system  a  doctrine  of  religious  mysticism  which  seems  tc 
take  us  back  to  Bruno  or  the  "  Theologia  Deutsch.' 
And,  for  some  students  at  any  rate,  one  of  Spinoza's 
chief  tenets  possesses  the  special  fascination  of  s\ 
still  unsolved  problem.  In  the  references  scattered 
throughout  the  letters  to  Tschirnhausen  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  "infinite  attributes"  and  their  correlation,  wfl 
find  ourselves  face  to  face  v\  ith  an  idea  which  Spinoza 
clearly  thought  self-evident,  but  of  which  we  are  forced 
to  confess  that  it  remains  a  mystery  the  full  explanation 
of  which  would  probably  mean  the  solution  of  oui 
gravest  metaphysical  puzzles. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  monograph  has  so  long  beerj 
known  as  quite  the  best  account  of  a  philosopher  and 
his  system  in  the  English  language  that  no  more  neecj 
be  said  of  the  new  edition  than  that  it  has  been  enriched 
by  the  latest  results  of  investigation  into  Spinoza's  life, 
and  is  therefore  of  even  greater  value  than  its  prede- 
cessor. The  new  edition  of  Mr.  White's  translation  0: 
the  "Ethics"  still  contains  a  few  mistranslations  o: 
minor  importance,  but  may  nn  the  whole  be  accepted  as 
a  faithful  rendering  of  the  original  Latin.  The  intro-j 
duction  is  unhappily  still  wanting  in  grip  and  id 
proportion,  and  the  biographical  parts  of  it  suffeij 
from  neglect  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  Continenta 
students. 


TWELVE  SAILORS. 

"  From  Howard  to  Nelson:  Twelve  Sailors."  Edited! 
by  John  Knox  Laughton.  London  :  Lawrence  and 
Bullen.    1899.    10s.  6d\ 

IT  is  a  difficult  task  to  adequately  portray  in  a  singlei 
volume  the  lives  of  twelve  of  the  most  eminent  sea-| 
men  in  our  naval  annals,  where  the  career  of  each  has 
to  be  restricted  to  forty  pages.  With  such  a  limitation, 
there  can  be  no  full  description  of  the  great  battles! 
which  brought  fame  to  our  admirals,  nor  any  detailed, 
account  of  the  events  which  led  to  these  engagements, 
with  the  results  that  followed.  But  what  we  could 
have,  and  do  not  get  in  this  volume — except  in  one  orj 
two  instances — is  the  personality  of  the  man  brought 
home  to  us,  and — undertaken  as  these  abbreviated  bio-, 
graphies  are  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
admirals  of  the  present  day — a  critical  analysis  of  the1 
actions  they  fought.  Those  familiar  with  the  life  of 
Nelson,  and  noting  the  decisive  result  when  he  got  in 
contact  with  the  enemy,  nre  puzzled  to  account! 
for  this  lack  of  effect  on  so  many  occasions  pre- 
vious to  his  appearance  on  the  scene.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions — notably  in  the  case  ot  Hawke  j 
but  naval  history  teems  with  indecisive  actions,  and  the 
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rdinary  reader  would  like  to  know  whether  the  man  or 
ie  system  was  in  fault.  This  was  evidently  in  the 
lindof  Professor  Laughton — the  Editor  of  this  volume, 
nd  a  man  well  versed  in  our  naval  history — as  one  of 
ie  main  objects  of  this  compilation,  for  he  says  in  the 
itroduction,  "What  has  been  chiefly  aimed  at  is  to 
now  how  the  work  and  methods  of  the  great  sailors 
f  the  past  strike  the  sailors  of  the  present."  But 
iough  the  construction  and  equipment  of  warships  did 
ot  differ  materially  from  the  time  of  Rooke  to  Nelson, 
d  that  tactics  which  were  successful  at  the  later  period 
auld  have  been  applied  in  the  earlier  wars,  we  find 
eets  then  engaging  each  other  continuously  without 
ie  loss  to  either  of  a  single  ship.  Those  in  command 
iough  individually  brave  were  doubtless  hampered  by 
xisting  regulations,  jealousy  on  the  part  of  their 
ubordinates,  political  animosities  and  other  causes  ; 
nd  to  show  how  these  marred  what  might  otherwise 
ave  been  a  brilliant  victory  would  in  the  hands  of  an 
xpert  have  proved  interesting  and  instructive. 
Captains  often  held  aloof,  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
nemy,  more  apparently  out  of  pique  than  from  want  of 
esire  to  fight,  and  not  until  St.  Vincent  brought 
fficers  in  command  to  understand  that  discipline  applied 
qually  to  them  as  to  seamen  did  this  curious  phase 
isappear. 

To  select  the  twelve  naval  commanders  who  con- 
ributed  most  to  the  maritime  supremacy  which  we 
/rested  successively  from  Spain,  Holland,  and  France, 
>  not  easy,  but  in  Howard  of  Effingham,  Drake,  Blake, 
looke,  Anson,  Hawke,  Boscawen,   Rodney,  Howe, 
lood,  St.  Vincent,  and  Nelson,  we  have  good  repre- 
entatives  of  their  particular  periods.     Some  people 
/ould  have  included  Camperdown  and  Collingwood  ; 
thers  might  consider  such  men  as  Pocock,  who  fought 
everal  actions  in  the  East  Indies  besides  being  mainly 
istrumental  in  the  capture  of  Havana,  and  Saunders, 
he  colleague  of  Wolfe  when  Quebec  fell,  as  worthy  of 
lclusion.     Not  a  few  would  exclude  Howard  and 
looke.    Of  the  former's  services  Professor  Laughton 
ives  an  excellent  summary  seeking  to  show  he  was  no 
gurehead,  but  there  can  be  little  question  that  Drake 
/as  the  leading  seaman  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  The 
ime  of  his  exploits  penetrated  far  and  wide,  while  no 
ther  name  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  communications 
;/ith  Spain  at  this  period.      He  had  the  energy  and 
faring  of  Nelson  without  the  disposition  which  so 
ndeared  the  latter  to  superiors  and  inferiors  alike, 
ilake  was  more  the  idol  of  his  followers,  and  we  have 
:  spirited  sketch  of  his  career  from  Professor  Montagu 
[lurrows,  whose  Life  of  Hawke  published  some  years 
1  go  is  an  admirable  combination  of  biography  and  naval 
I  istory.  The  services  of  Rodney  and  Hood,  connected  as 
';  hey  were  together  in  many  importantincidents,  are  wisely 
.  ntrusted  to  one  pen — that  of  Sir  Vesey  Hamilton,  who 
;  ardly,  however,  brings  out  clearly  their  individual 
characters.    A  want  of  harmony  prevailed  between  the 
{".vo  admirals,  and   it  is  not  clear  why  Hood  should 
'  'rite  home  abusive  letters  of  his  chief  while  professing 
'ordiality  on  the  spot.    What  hindered  Rodney  on  more 
|ian  one  occasion  was  the  spirit —already  alluded  to — 
i  f  covert  insubordination  leading  to  lack  of  support  in 
I  is   squadron.      When    he    met    the    French  under 
ie  Comte   de   Guichen   the  misbehaviour  or  ineffi- 
nency  of  Rodney's  captains  prevented  him  from  bring- 
pg  the  enemy  to  close  combat.     In  a  letter  to  his  wife 
hortly  afterwards  the  Admiral  says  :  "  As  I  had  given 
ublic  notice  to  all  my  captains  that  I  should  hoist  my 
ag   on  one  of  my    frigates   and  expected  implicit 
bedience  to  every  signal  made  under  the  certain  penalty 
f  being  instantly  superseded,  it  had  an  admirable  effect, 
1  nd  in  spite  of  themselves  I  taught  them  to  be  what 
'.  iey  had  never  been  before — officers."    This  is  not  an 
ixtract  from  the  book  under  review,  but  Sir  Vesey 
jlamilton  quotes  a  portion  of  Rodney's  despatch  on  the 
I  ccasion  in  which  he  states  that  "  the  British  flag  was 
;0t  properly  supported." 
Recognising  probably  that  as  the  principal  events  of 
great  man's  life  must  either  be  dealt  with  in  the 
lanner  of  a  contribution  to  the  Dictionary  of  National 
1  lography,  or  at  greater  length  than  this  work  would 
J  ermit,  Admiral  Colomb  has  striven  in  his  description 
f  St.  Vincent  and  Nelson  to  contrast  the  characters 
Jjf  the  two  and  bring  the  man  vividly  before  us.  In 


this  he  has  admirably  succeeded  and  so  wins  the 
palm  for  his  contributions.  The  general  idea  of 
St.  Vincent  is  that  of  a  stern  disciplinarian,  but  these 
pages  show  that  he  had  a  keener  sense  of  humour  than 
Nelson,  and  that  few  men  had  a  kinder  heart.  As  an 
instance  of  the  latter  trait  Admiral  Colomb  might  have 
quoted  the  old  Earl's  anxious  and  daily  inquiry  for  news 
of  his  favourite  Troubridge,  who  was  lost  in  the  "  Blen- 
heim," and  his  grief  when  hope  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Just  tribute  is  rendered  to  St.  Vincent  for  his  immense 
services  to  the  country  and  the  navy  in  giving  the  fleet 
a  discipline  it  had  not  yet  acquired,  and  for  removing 
many  blots  upon  our  naval  administration.  The  many 
lives  "of  Nelson  written  during  the  last  half-century  make 
it  difficult  indeed  to  say  of  him  anything  that  is  new. 
Admiral  Colomb,  however,  has  managed  to  bring  out 
certain  phases  of  Nelson's  character  which  show  at  once 
his  weakness  and  his  strength.  We  are  willing  to 
condone  the  former  in  observing  the  superiority  this 
man  displayed  to  all  who  went  before.  He  served 
his  country  with  an  ardent  zeal  never  exceeded,  while 
his  consideration  for  those  who  served  with  him — 
officers  and  seamen — made  him  to  be  beloved  by  all. 
He  thus  received  a  measure  of  support  from  them  which 
had  been  denied  to  most  of  his  predecessors. 


ANTIPODEAN  FICTION. 

"The    Wings    of    Silence."      By   George  Cossins. 

London  :  Gay  and  Bird.    1899.  6s. 
"Taurua."     By  Emily  S.  Loud.     London:  Sampson 

Low.  1899. 

"By  Creek  and  Gully."     By  Australian  Writers  in 

England.      Edited    by    Lala   Fisher.      London  : 

Fisher  Unwin.  1899. 
"  War  to  the  Knife."   By  Rolf  Boldrewood.  London: 

Macmillan.     1899.  6.?. 
"  From  the    Land   of  the   Wombat."     By  William 

Sylvester  Walker   ("Coo-ee").     London:  John 

Long.    1899.    35.  6d. 

IN  a  story  called  "  A  Rabbit  Station,"  which  is  one  of 
the  collection  in  "  From  the  Land  of  the  Wombat," 
there  is  an  account,  in  the  manner  of  the  ruder  sort  of 
American  humour,   of   a    sheep-run  which  produced 
nothing  but  rabbits  ;  the  squatters  living  on  an  un- 
mixed diet  of  rabbit,  morning,  noon  and  night.  There 
was   rabbit    stewed,    boiled,  roast,  curried,  hashed, 
fried,  frittered,  baked,  minced,  devilled,  jugged  and 
"  shouffled,"  besides  rabbit  in  a  variety  of  soups.  On 
the  whole  the  rabbit  was  good  enough,  but  there  was 
considerable  monotony  in  the  variety.    After  perusing 
three  volumes  of  novels,  and  two  volumes  of  short 
stories,  almost  all  aggressively  Antipodean   in  their 
scenery  and  character,  we  must  confess  to  a  little 
satiety,   and  in  spite  of  the   very  considerable  skill 
and  cleverness  with  which  the  writers  generally  serve 
up  their  "  rabbit,"  we  feel  that  half  the  quantity  would 
have  doubled  our  pleasure.    This  is  a  hint  which  will 
be  worth  taking — experto  crede — by  readers  who  have 
an  inclination  to  sample  what  may  be  called  the  school 
of  Australian  fiction.    Possibly  readers  who  are  already 
acquainted  with  "Robbery   Under   Arms,"  and  Mr. 
Louis  Becke's  stories,  will  not  find  very  much  novelty  in 
the  batch  of  books  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  column  ; 
but  they  will  mark  a  notable  omission  which  seems 
significant.    We  do  not  think  they  will  discover  one 
genuine  bushranger  in  the  whole  collection  ;  and  judg- 
ing from  our  own  personal  feelings  we  imagine  they 
will  be  inclined  to  say  for  this  relief  much  thanks. 
Antipodean  fiction  has  apparently  determined  that  bush- 
ranging  has  lost  its  interest ;  and  this  shows  that  the 
evolution  of  the  simple  germs  of  fiction  is  a  process  that 
has  already  gone  some  lengths.    Perhaps  in  course  of 
time,  when  all  memory  of  the  process  of  washing  out 
gold  nuggets  from  alluvial  deposits  has  died  out,  and 
quartz  crushing  and  the  cyanide  process  hold  undis- 
puted sway,  then  the  romantic  gold-digger  may  also 
accompany  the  departed  bushranger  to  the  shades. 
But  that  time  has  not  yet  come,  as  may  be  seen  passim 
in  most  of  the  stories  which  we  are  now  noticing.  It 
will  come,  however,  and  possibly  at  the  same  period 
the    sheep    farmer    and   the   black   fellow,  without 
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whom  an  Australian  novel  would  altogether  lack  the 
true  Australian  savour,  may  become  in  fiction  as  extinct 
as  the  black  fellow  is  becoming  in  actual  fact. 
We  shall  not  regret  this  either,  though  we  have  no 
conception  of  what  the  real  Australian  novel  will  be 
without  them  ;  and  we  wonder  if  it  is  a  sign  of  the 
approaching  change  that  Rolf  Boldrewood  in  "War  to 
the  Knife  "  varies  the  old  theme  by  making  his  rich 
squatter  with  his  family  emigrate  from  Australia,  buy 
"  Massinger  Court  in  Herefordshire,  a  grand  old  Tudor 
mansion,"  and  there  settle  as  a  county  magnate,  while 
the  descendant  of  all  the  Massingers  from  William  the 
Norman  departs  from  his  ancient  home  so  that  the 
number  of  squatters  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand  may 
not  be  reduced  below  their  normal  number.  We 
imagine  this  portends  the  decay  of  the  tradition  ;  but 
we  cannot  say  that  the  variant  is  anything  but  dull 
alike  in  style  and  matter.  Since  Rolf  Boldrewood 
described  his  bushrangers  he  has  become  ineffective, 
and  we  are  very  indifferent  about  his  Maories  and  his 
Mavne  Reid  adventures. 

Mr.  William  Sylvester  Walker  ("  Coo-ee")  gives  us 
Australian  fiction  in  its  roughest  and  crudest  form. 
His  grimmer  stories,  composed  from  incidents  which 
form  the  tragedies  of  the  reckless  adventurers  of  camp 
life,  shootings  and  deaths  by  starvation  or  thirst,  or  of 
the  massacres  of  whites  and  blacks,  though  they  are 
not  a  very  high  kind  of  tragedy,  are  vigorously  told, 
and  have  an  unstinted  amount  of  local  colbur.  "  Waddy- 
galo,"  "  La  Revanche,"  "  Lalor  Coringa,"  "A  Voice 
from  the  Dead,"  and  "  The  Wraith  of  Tom  Imrie,"  are 
the  best  of  these  stories — "  Waddygalo  "  especially  being' 
well  told.  If  people's  taste  in  humour  did  not  differ  so 
widely,  we  should  say  the  humorous  stories  were  com- 
plete failures.  In  our  opinion  they  are  mere  horseplay 
and  foolery  ;  and  indeed  there  seems  an  absence  of  all 
but  the  most  primitive  kind  of  humour  in  Australian 
fiction.  It  is  still  in  the  stage  which  perhaps  more  surely 
than  anything  marks  a  literature  as  yet  undeveloped. 

The  collection  of  short  stories  "  By  Creek  and  Gully  " 
consists  of  stories  and  sketches  mostly  of  Bush  life  told 
in  prose  and  rhyme  by  Australian  writers  in  England. 
Of  the  fifteen  contributors,  five  are  ladies — Mrs.  Lala 
Fisher,  Mrs.  Caffyn,  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  Mrs.  Patchett 
Martin,  and  Miss  Margaret  Thomas  ;  a  group  of  writers 
as  well  known  in  their  way  as  their  colleagues  Mr. 
Louis  Becke,  Mr.  Hume  Nisbet,  Mr.  Douglas  Sladen, 
Mr.  John  Elkin,  Mr.  Oliphant  Smeaton,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Rawson,  Mr.  P.,W.  Reeves,  Mr.  E.  W.  Hornung,  Mr. 
Frank  Richardson,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 
This  is  a  very  convenient  grouping.  We  see  at  a 
glance  the  names  and  characteristic  work  of  authors 
whom  everybody  might  not  otherwise  recognise  as  dis- 
tinctively Australasian.  That  was  no  doubt  the  inten- 
tion of  the  collection.  It  at  any  rate  shows  that  our 
Antipodean  writers  turn  out  clever  work,  but  it  also 
shows  that  Australasia  has  not  yet  produced  a  writer  of 
the  first  rank  ;  none  of  this  work  reaches  the  distinction 
of  a  Stevenson  or  a  Bret  Harte.  But  the  cleverness 
breaks  down  on  the  point  of  humour.  Are  Australian 
writers  absolutelydeficientin  thisquality  ?  It  would  seem 
so  when  Mr.  Rawson  can  write,  and  Mrs.  Lala  Fisher  the 
editor  include  in  the  collection,  the  story  "  What  did 
he  do  with  them  ?  "  which  is  as  raw  as  the  rawest  of 
Mr.  Walker's  rustic  humours.  We  should  not  like  to 
think  Australian  men  enjoy  it,  and  it  is  positively 
distressing  to  think  of  Australian  women  in  the  attitude 
of  "  Laughter  holding  both  her  sides"  over  it ;  though 
perhaps  we  might  detect  them  in  it  if  it  is  true,  as  some 
have  said,  that  women  are  destitute  of  the  sense  of 
humour  ;  a  doubtful  point  still  in  psychology. 

We  have  not  had  in  view  in  this  notice  the  particular 
criticism  of  each  book  included  in  our  list,  and  "The 
Wings  of  Silence  "  and  "  Taurua  "  must  both  be  classed 
in  general  terms  as  the  two  best  books  that  we  have 
had  before  us  in  considering  the  subject  of  Australian 
fiction.  Miss  Loud's  story  is  romance  of  very 
picturesque  quality  ;  and  it  is  a  distinctively  beautiful 
presentation  of  the  history,  legends,  superstitions, 
scenery  and  native  life  of  the  South  Seas.  Miss  Loud 
has  hardly  done  more  than  suggest  the  brutalities 
perpetrated  in  Oceana  ;  she  has  sought  for  poetry,  and 
her  aim  has  been  idealism.  Such  imaginative  work  is 
in  noticeable  contrast  to  the  too  realistic  transcriptions 


which  contribute  so  large  a  share  to  the  bulk  of  Aus-  ] 
tralian  fiction. 

LIQUID  AIR. 

"  Liquid    Air   and  the  Liquefaction  of  Gases."  Byjl 
T.  O'Conor  Sloane.   London:  Sampson  Low.  1899.ll 

THIS  English  edition  of  what,  from  its  papers 
printing,  advertisements  and  style  is  obviously  arl 
American  book,  is  none  the  less  a  clear  and  interesting! 
summary  of  the  history  and  progress  of  work  in  thM 
liquefaction  of  gases.  The  author  wisely  refrains  from 
any  critical  delimitation  of  the  precise  claims  of  rival 
discoverers.  Such  disputes,  unfortunately  peculiarljl 
acrimonious  in  the  present  case,  have  no  place  in  M 
popular  account,  although  the  simple  acceptance  ol 
investigators  at  their  own  estimate  may  do  more  tharl 
justice  to  certain  individuals.  It  is  at  least  true  thai 
Pictet  and  Cailletet,  Wroblewski,  Olszewski  and 
Dewar,  Tripler  and  Hampson,  have  each  made  notablfl 
contributions  to  the  existing  state  of  knowledge,  somA 
of  them  by  the  absolute  invention  of  methods,  otherfl 
by  the  adaptation,  combination  and  improvement  ol 
methods,  all  by  patient  and  laborious  work. 

This  volume  makes  comparatively  simple  the  general 
principles  underlying  the  recent  advances  in  this  nevl 
branch  of  physical  science.  Matter  may  exist  in  thre 
well-known  states  ;  it  may  be  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous 
Some  substances,  like  water,  assume  these  states  a 
temperatures  not  far  out  of  the  range  convenient  t< 
life,  so  that  the  gas,  the  liquid,  and  the  solid  com 
easily  within  our  experience.  In  other  cases,  a  grea 
range  of  temperature  may  separate  the  states,  so  tha 
only  one  state,  the  liquid  in  the  case  of  mercury,  th 
gaseous  in  the  case  of  air,  come  within  common  obsei 
vation.  The  exact  delimitation  of  the  states  present 
difficulties  ;  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  may  come  withi 
the  strict  definition  of  a  liquid,  as,  if  supported  by  it 
ends,  it  will  slowly  and  continuously  bend,  and  many  c 
the  ductile  metals  present  analogous  features  ;  a  jell 
is  strictly  a  solid,  because,  although  it  yields  to  pressure 
it  recovers  its  shape  on  release.  However,  we  are  nov 
accustomed  to  the  absence  of  sharply  defined  barrier 
between  natural  phenomena  and  more  inclined  t 
accept  distinctions  as  exact  if  they  do  not  fall  into  exac 
logical  categories. 

One  state  passes  into  the  other  on  the  application  c 
heat  ;    raising  the   temperature  turns  a  solid  into 
liquid,  a  liquid  into  a  gas,  the  energy  of  the  heat  bein 
transformed  into  the  dancing  vibrations  of  the  cot 
stituent  molecules  of  the  substance  operated  upon.  I 
a  gas,  the  constituent  molecules  have  an  almost  ii 
definitely  free  motion,  so  that  instead  of  remainin 
coherent,  the  mass  of  the  gas  tends  to  diffuse  indefinite! 
through  space.    In  a  liquid,  there  is  greater  coherence 
and,  in  a  solid,  the  greatest  coherence.     It  is  necessar 
to  remember,  however,  that  even  in  solids  the  molecule 
are  vibrating  with  a  great  energy.    Ice,  for  instanct 
which  serves  in  relation  to  living  bodies  as  a  standar 
of  cold,  is  in  reality  very  high  up  in  the  scale  of  tempers 
tures  with  which  the  physicist  has  to  deal  ;  for  him 
is  a  definitely  hot  body,   and  if  placed  in  liquid  ail 
causes    it    to  boil   in    the    same    instantaneous  an 
energetic  fashion  that  occurs  when  a  red-hot  iron  bar  i 
thrust  into  a  glass  of  water.    As  continuous  heatia 
changes  solids  into  liquids  and  these  again  into  gases 
so  continued  cooling  changes  gases  into  liquids  an 
liquids  into  solids.    In  the  case  of  substances  like  ail 
gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  very  much  greate 
lowering  of  temperature  must  be  produced  than  in  th 
familiar  case  of  condensing  steam  to  water,  and  use  : 
made  of  another  physical  factor.    Mechanical  pressuri  . 
reduces  the  volume  of  a  gas  and  the  energy  formed 
existing  as  the  freer  vibrations  of  the  molecules  appear 
as  heat  ;  similarly,  release  of  pressure  allows  a  liqui 
to  evaporate,  and  so,  to  use  an  unscientific  phrast 
produces  cold  ;  that  is  to  say,  any  available  heat  is  £ 
once  transformed  into  the  energy  of  greater  vibration: 
It  is  by  ringing  the  changes  on  these  various  coolin 
and  heating,  evaporating  and  condensing  processes 
that  the  various  workers  have  gradually  succeeded  1 
producing  combinations  of  apparatus  to  liquefy  sul 
stances  which  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  a  new  line  of  scientifi 
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ivention  or  discovery  frequently  are  so  engrossed  by 
ie  mere  conquest  of  nature  and  the  hope  of  addition 
1  knowledge  that  they  leave  to  others  the  practical 
pplications  of  their  results.  That  there  is  a  great 
lture  for  the  new  discoveries  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
[though  the  precise  fashion  in  which  liquid  air  and 
.mid  oxygen  may  become  most  valuable  to  man  is  not 
\$  certain.  The  present  difficulty,  which  the  American 
vestigators  claim  to  have  overcome,  is  the  handling 
id  storage  of  the  liquid.  Its  production  in  large 
jantities  is  a  mere  question  of  apparatus  and  power, 
/here  power  is  cheap,  as  for  instance  where  there 

natural  water-power,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
jcing  liquid  air  in  indefinite  quantities,  and  if  it 
in  be  transported    with  safety  the  uses   to  which 

may  be  put  are  almost  indefinite.  It  has  been 
;ed  already  in  the  purification  of  chloroform, 
cohol  and  other  substances,  as  the  freezing  point  of 
ese  differs  from  the  freezing  point  of  their  common 
lpurities.  It  has  been  employed  as  a  jacketing  for  wires 
;ed  to  conduct  electricity,  as  a  very  low  temperature 
ssens  the  resistance  of  copper  wires.  As  liquid  air  is 
:tremely  rich  in  oxygen  this  substance  may  serve  as  a 
iluable  constituent  of  explosives.    It  may  also  come 

be  used  as  a  motive  power,  as  the  expansion  of 
juid  air  to  the  gaseous  state,  if  it  could  be  controlled, 
ould  serve  at  least  as  well  as  the  expansion  of  water 

the  gaseous  state.  But  all  these  and  innumerable 
her  applications  depend  on  convenient  manufacturing 
id  storing  processes,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
tempts  will  be  made  to  induce  a  credulous  public  into 
premature  financing  of  what  as  yet  has  only  been 
oved  to  be  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  contribu- 
)n  to  scientific  knowledge. 


TWO  SOLDIERS. 

A  British  Rifleman."  Edited  by  Lieut.-Colonel 
Willoughby  Verner.  London  :  Black.  1899.  10s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  Sergeant  Bourgogne."  A  translation. 
Edited  by  Paul  Cottin  and  Maurice  Henault. 
London:  Heinemann.     1899.  6s. 

NTEREST  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  never  abates, 

judging  from  the  numerous  works  which  continue 
appear  on  the  subject.  The  two  now  before  us  are 
e  memoirs  and  letters  of  two  soldiers — an  Englishman 
id  a  Frenchman.  Colonel  Verner's  book  is  composed 
the  letters  and  diary  of  Lieutenant  George  Simmons, 
th  Rifles,  during  the  Peninsular  and  Waterloo  catn- 
ips. To  those  interested  in  that  distinguished  corps 
which  in  1816  became  the  rifle  brigade — the  book  will 
pecially  appeal,  illustrating  as  it  does  much  of  its 
rly  history.  Already  we  find  the  trace  of  that 
underfill  esprit  de  corps  which  has  helped  to  make  the 
le  brigade  perhaps  the  finest  corps  in  the  British  army, 
ie  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  editor  has  not  cut 
avn  some  of  the  letters  themselves.  His  introduc- 
>n,  notes  and  conclusion  are  excellent,  while  to  maps 

higher  praise  can  be  awarded  than  that  they  are 
irthy  of  his  great  reputation  as  a  draughtsman  ;  but 
2  letters  are  apt  to  become  wearisome  in  their 
teration  of  filial  advice  and  family  small-talk.  The 
i)ry  is  that  of  a  young  man  who  enters  the  army 
th  the  heroic,  and  one  would  have  imagined  hopeless, 
.solution  of  making  money  in  order  to  assist  his  parents. 
:t,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this  was  no  idle  boast- 
for  sums  were  regularly  remitted  by  him  to  the  old 
,'ks  at  home.  The  Peninsula  was  his  first  experience  of 
l\v\  ^ow  inadequately  the  splendid  services  of  the 
itish  soldiers  were  then  rewarded  is  well  exemplified 

the  fact  that  it  was  only  after  thirty-four  years  that 
medal  was  issued  to  the  survivors  of  the  campaign, 
d  even  then  not  to  all — a  different  system  from  that 
availing  nowadays,  at  least  as  regards  some  of  our 
irs.  Simmons  is  naturally  filled  with  the  prejudices 
j  the  period  against  the  French,  and  agairst  Napoleon 

particular.  This  feeling  possibly  'leads  him  into 
me  exaggeration  in  speaking  of  the  brutality  of 
5  French  soldiers  towards  the  inhabitants.  In 'any 
|:se  he  also  admits  that  the  most  barbarous  treat- 
lint  was  meted  out  to  the  former  when  they  had  the 
;sfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  latter.  It  is 
Ratifying  to  reflect  with  what  different  feelings  the 


possibility  of  falling  into  British  as  opposed  to  Russian 
hands  was  regarded  by  the  French  soldiers.  In  fact, 
both  English  and  French  invariably  received  the  most 
kindly  treatment  from  each  other. 

Napoleon's  Russian  campaign  exercised  a  strong 
influence  over  the  course  of  events  in  the  Peninsula. 
For  besides  necessitating  his  absence  from  the  scene  of 
operations — which  resulted  in  friction  between  the 
marshals — it  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  a  number  of  old 
soldiers  from  Spain.  On  the  other  hand  the  Spanish 
war  influenced  the  Russian  war  ;  and  when  the  booming 
of  the  Russian  guns  to  celebrate  the  British  entry  into 
Madrid  reached  Napoleon's  ears  in  Moscow,  the  sound 
must  have  been  an  ominous  one  indeed.  For  at  that 
time  he  was  beset  with  difficulties,  and  his  disastrous 
retreat  was  about  to  begin.  About  this  much  has  been 
written.  But  Sergeant  Bourgogne's  narrative  differs 
from  the  others  in  that  it  tells  us  the  story  from  the 
common  soldier's  point  of  view.  Moreover  the  author 
is  a  well-educated  man  with  a  considerable  power  of 
graphic  description.  How  attenuated  and  disorderly 
the  French  army  became  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
stragglers  on  rejoining  the  columns  inquired  not  for 
their  regiments,  not  for  their  brigades,  not  even  for 
their  divisions,  but  for  their  army  corps !  At  the 
start  there  must  have  been  gross  mismanagement.  No 
proper  supervision  was  exercised  over  what  the  men 
carried  away  with  them  from  Moscow.  Bourgogne 
for  instance  relates  that  his  own  kit  contained,  among 
other  unnecessary  articles,  a  silk  dress  embroidered  in 
gold  and  silver,  some  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  two 
silver  pictures,  and  a  Russian  Prince's  spittoon  set  with 
brilliants  !  Of  course  nothing  but  food  and  clothing,  of 
which  even  after  the  fire  there  was  still  a  large  supplv 
in  Moscow,  should  have  been  taken.  Though  want  and 
privation  soon  reduced  the  men  to  the  level  of  beasts, 
there  were  some  episodes  of  splendid  heroism.  History 
records  nothing  finer  than  the  making  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Beresina.  All  night,  and  up  to  their  shoulders 
in  the  deadly  cold  water,  did  the  sappers  work — laying 
down  their  lives  to  save  the  army.  Once  again  do 
these  pages  show  the  wonderful  influence  Napoleon 
exercised  over  his  soldiers  ;  they  thought  that  a 
Frenchman  must  be  the  match  of  a  dozen  Russians. 
But  here  there  is  some  exaggeration.  It  is  impossible, 
as  Bourgogne  would  have  us  believe,  that  comparativelv 
large  bodies  of  Russians  were  continually  being  put  to 
flight  by  a  few  weak  and  starving  stragglers.  Even  up 
to  the  end  Napoleon's  infallibility  was  largely  believed 
in.  It  was  still  imagined  that  under  him  defeat  was 
impossible,  and  victory  in  the  end  assured. 


MODERN   LAND  LAW. 

"  Modern  Land  Law."  By  Edward  jenks.  Oxford  : 
at  the  Clarendon  Press.     1899.  15.9. 

"An  Epitome  of  Real  Property  Law  for  the  UJse  of 
Students."  By  W.  H.  Hastings  Kelke.  Second 
edition.    London  :  Sweet  and  Maxwell.    1899.  5s. 

THE  author  of  "  Modern  Land  Law  "  in  his  preface 
disclaims  any  intention  of  dealing  with  the  history 
or  antiquities  of  the  law7  and  makes  no  pretence  to 
originality  of  view  or  criticism  of  accepted  doctrines, 
but  tells  us  that  his  book  is  intended  for  the  use  of 
students  at  the  Universities  and  elsewhere  who  have  to 
get  up  their  law  without  the  attractions  or  distractions 
of  professional  surroundings  ;  that,  to  put  the  matter 
nakedly,  it  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of  cram  and  for 
that  purpose  only. 

As  the  book  is  written  by  an  Oxford  Professor  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  University  students  we  get 
an  interesting  glimpse  of  what  the  authorities  consider 
proper  matter  for  examination  for  a  degree.  The  his- 
tory and  philosophy  of  law  are  important  elements  in 
that  higher  intellectual  training  which  we  look  to  our 
ancient  Universities  to  supply — and  the  great  principles 
of  English  law  are  an  essential  part  of  that  history. 
To  expect  candidates  to  answer  questions  upon  those 
details  of  modern  conveyancing  law  with  which  so 
much  of  this  book  is  occupied,  is  to  encourage  the  well- 
abused  art  of  answering  catch  questions  without  under- 
standing, and  in  noway  tends  to  intellectual  development. 
We  are  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  a  modern  develop- 
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ment  of  opinion  which  considers  it  to  be  the  province  of 
a  University  to  teach  trades  having  regard  chiefly  to 
the  prospect  of  immediate  pecuniary  return.  The  proper 
and  only  efficient  teacher  of  a  practical  art,  whether  it 
be  bootmaking  or  law,  is  a  practical  artificer.  We 
acknowledge  in  this  book  the  signs  of  industry  and 
within  its  humble  limit  a  serious  desire  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject. 

In  dealing  with  servitudes  Professor  Jenks  fails  to 
see  any  distinction  in  principle  between  an  advowson 
and  an  easement,  between  the  right  to  present  to 
a  church  and  the  right  to  have  uninterrupted  access 
of  light  over  the  land  of  another.  He  refers  to  a 
vendor's  lien  but  does  not  explain  it.  Of  purchaser's 
lien  and  of  the  doctrine  of  marshalling  securities  he 
takes  no  notice,  though  they  both  touch  intimately  the 
law  of  land.  In  his  classification  of  incorporeal  here- 
ditaments he  includes  equitable  estates,  but  upon 
what  principle  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  The  here- 
ditament is  the  same,  whether  it  be  held  beneficially  or 
upon  trust  and  that  in  which  the  cestui  que  trust  is 
interested  is  a  corporeal  hereditament,  notwithstanding 
that  the  legal  interest  in  it  may  be  vested  in  a  bare 
trustee.  This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  a  fault 
which  pervades  the  whole  book — a  fault  which  it  is  fair 
to  admit  the  author  shares  with  most  legal  writers. 
He  does  incidentally  state  that  a  trust  is  a  contract,  but 
it  entirely  escapes  him  that  equity  is  nothing  but  con- 
tract implied  from  circumstances  and  that  outside  con- 
tract there  is  no  equity.  If  he  had  borne  this  in  mind 
many  difficulties  would  have  disappeared,  and  his  student 
readers  would  have  gained  an  understanding  of  the 
subject  which  we  think  might  have  assisted  them  even 
in  answering  examination  questions. 

Mr.  Kelke  has  given  a  condensed  epitome  of  the  law 
of  Real  Property,  but  the  condensation  is  of  the  mechani- 
cal kind  and  consists  mainly  of  labelling  statements  for 
reference  by  numerals.  This  is  a  form  of  condensation 
which  makes  not  for  clearness  but  for  bewilderment  and 
has  no  kinship  with  that  true  condensation  which  is 
found  in  happy  generalisation.  The  novice  who  began 
his  legal  studies  upon  this  book  would  we  fear  leave  it 
with  perhaps  a  few  phrases  but  with  little  more.  The 
more  advanced  student  would  find  in  it  nothing  he  had 
not  already  found  more  lucidly  expressed  in  his  other 
text-books. 


NOVELS. 

''The  White  King  of  Manoa."  By  Joseph  Hatton. 
London  :  Hutchinson.  1899. 
History  we  know,  and  fiction  we  know,  but  what  is 
this  ?  The  career  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has  been  treated 
with  the  picturesqueness  of  a  blue-book  and  the  truth- 
fulness of  a  romance  ;  never  for  an  instant,  throughout 
the  tedious,  clumsy  narrative,  is  a  spark  of  interest  or 
reality  evolved.  Two-thirds  of  the  sorry  volume  are 
spent  upon  a  dull  caricature  of  England  under  Elizabeth 
before  Manoa  comes  upon  the  scene  at  all.  Then  we 
find  a  crude,  bald  story  of  the  usual  white  man  being 
welcomed  as  a  god,  married  to  a  princess,  and  chosen 
for  ruler  of  a  mysterious  inaccessible  city.  The  author 
indulges  in  vehement  Protestant  diatribes  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  refurbishes  all  the  old  exploded  slanders 
against  Spaniards  and  Papists.  As  a  touch  of  per- 
verted realism,  each  Spaniard  addresses  all  men  as 
"  cabaleros."  If  this  were  Mr.  Hatton's  first  attempt 
as  a  scribe,  he  could  not  be  less  convincing  or  flourish 
more  fatuously  the  stigmata  of  an  amateur.  We 
cannot  conceive  the  state  of  mind  which  could  prompt 
any  one  to  read  him  for  pleasure,  and  as  for  his 
serious  contribution  to  history,  we  may  gauge  it  by 
his  assertion  that  Raleigh  was  executed  by  "  that  base 
King,  James  II.,"  on  whose  memory  he  charitably 
invokes  "  curses  for  ever  and  ever." 

"Bearers  of  the  Burden."  By  Major  W.  P.  Drury. 
London  :  Lawrence  and  Bullen.  1899. 
In  these  fourteen  stories  of  land  and  sea  Major 
Drury  shows  himself  to  be  a  true  artist.  Moreover  he 
must  have  felt  deeply  as  well  as  laughed  heartily  or  he 
would  never  have  written  so  well.  Each  of  these  tales 
has  movement,  verisimilitude,  just  enough  in  it  to 
make  it  complete,  and  no  more.    For  good  fun  the 


yarn  of  the  cavalry  exquisite  and  his  rival  the  Egypto- 
logist on  a  P.  and  O.  boat  will  take  a  lot  of  beating. 
The  love  motive  is  used  with  haunting  effect  in  the  sac 
story  of  "  Terence  of  Trinity  "  and  the  Daughter  of  tht 
East.  In  "  Lachrymaj  Christi,"  a  tragic  episode  0 
West  African  life  ;  "  Shinnybeggar,  Second  clas; 
Stoker,"  "  The  Deadly  Nightshade,"  and  "  The  Cocoe 
Valve,"  humour  and  pathos  are  blended  with  a  master 
hand  ;  whilst  even  the  introduction  of  the  supernatura 
in  "The  Man  at  the  Window"  and  "  The  Shadow  oj 
Death  "  is  without  suspicion  of  artificiality.  Majol 
Drury  has  learnt  the  art  of  weaving  romance  witlf 
actuality.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  some  of  th 
clever  young  men  would — or  could — go  and  do  like] 
wise. 

"  A  Romance  of  Ceylon."   By  E.  O.  Walker.  Londoni 
Fisher  Unwin.     1899.  6s.| 
There  is  no  particular  reason  why  anyone  should  rea> 
this  book,  except  a  resident  of  Ceylon  who  might  b 
attracted   by   the  familiar  names  and  surroundings 
The  romance  is  mawkish,  the  style  is  stilted  and  th 
characters  are  all  lay  figures.    What  girl  from  Hani{ 
stead  ever  remarked  to  her  father  after  a  day  on  thl 
river  with  her  fiance^  "  I  am  not  sad,  dearest  father  : 
am  but  tired.    I  have  had  a  happy  day  and  one  thq 
has  left  me  with  many  pleasant  memories.    They  wet 
coming  before  my  mind  as  if  conjured  up  on  canvas  bj 
your  own  gifted  brush  "  ?    Mr.  Edwards  and  his  peopj 
talk  in  that  way  right  through  the  volume. 

"The  Mormon  Prophet."    By  L.  Dougall.  Londorji 
Black.  1899. 
A  delightful  novel  woven  out  of  the  material  of  tn 
religious  revivals  of  the  early  century  and  the  life 
Joseph  Smith,  the  true  and  only  prophet  of  the  "  Lattj 
Day  Saints."    The  story  centres  round  the  life  of h 
young  girl,  who  in  a  moment  of  zeal  for  the  persecute 
sect  and  of  anxiety  for  her  own  soul  is  baptized  Its 
Smith  and  a  few  days   afterwards  is  married  to 
member  of  the  community.     Her   reason  gradually 
asserts  itself,   and,   when  she  realises  that    she  hi 
thrown  in  her  lot  with  deluded  though  earnest  fanaticla 
the  anguish  of  mind  of  a  strong  character  is  describwj 
with  great  ability. 


NEW   BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  History  of  the  Dress  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artille Lrj 
1625-1897."    Compiled  and  illustrated  by  Captain  R.  Hj 
Macdonald,  R.A.    London  :  Sotheran.  1899. 
That  a  history  of  dress  should  appear  at  this  moment  vl-J 
seem  to  some  strange.    The  time  when  the  greater  part  of  t 
officer's   time   was   devoted   to   his  personal  appearance  . 
supposed  to  have  gone  for  ever.    We  are  told  that  men  H 
longer  argue  hotly  about  the  pattern  of  a  buckle  or  the  riunir.M| 
of  buttons  most  suitable  to  a  jacket,  and  we  dare  say  tfcfl 
regimental  officer  really  does  not.    He  probably  has  too  mu  I 
else  to  think  about,  and  musketry  and  manoeuvres  absorb  P 
superfluous  energy.    But  during  the  last  few  years  there  ft  i 
certainly  been  an  outbreak  of  tailor-mania  in  higher  places  ol  A 
very  marked  type,  and  the  violence  of  the  disease  can  scarcH 
yet  be  said  to  have  spent  itself.    Every  conceivable  vagary  IS 
the  way  of  altering  both  the  pattern  and  mode  of  wearFl 
uniforms  both  of  men  and  officers  has  been  indulged  in,  al  jj 
the  universal  complaint  in  our  messrooms  and  canteens  is  11  ( 
that  men  are  puzzled  by  what  they  are  expected  to  say  or  to  >  I 
but  by  what  they  are  to  wear,  while  the  lucubrations  of  the  ml 
hatter  in  Wonderland  are  clear  as  daylight  compared  with  li 
latest  dress  regulations.    At  a  moment  when  vast  questions!  'j 
army  reform,  armament,  and  organisation  are  in  men's  minds,  a|.  i 
our  army  is  presided  over  by  an  officer  of  such  practical  ability?  'J 
the  present  Commander-in-Chief,  there  is  a  peculiar  irony  in  if  i 
fate  which  inflicted  on  it  a  clothing  authority  with  so  considera  j:  i 
a  bee  in  his  bonnet  as  has  of  late  made  us  ridiculous.    Wit  J 
the  text  of  Major  Macdonald's  book  is  excellent  the  plat  1 
will  fascinate  most.    He  can  write,  but   he  can  draw  e\f  I 
better.    A  series  of  coloured  prints  fit  to  grace  one's  walls  :p  j 
supplied  at  a  price  which  is  marvellously  small  considering  ? 
quality  of  the  work.    Most  people  who  turn  the  pages  over  \V-  I 
wonder  why  there  has  been  so  much  change  in  uniforms,  £fl  I 
why  the  results  have  not  led  to  improvements.    If  we  compp  > 
the  dress  of  the  Field  Artillery  gunners  of  every  epoch  pnoi  5 
1878  when  the  present  helmet  made  its  appearance,  we  m  t  .4 
acknowledge  that  we  have  not  altered  matters  for  the  beti  ■ 
The  present  field  service  cap  is  even  more  ugly,  and  L'\  1 
Wolseley  has  publicly  reported  that  the  cases  of  sunstroke*  1 
the  recent  manoeuvres  were  to  be  traced  to  the  insufficient  pr 
tection  it  bestowed.     So  that  although  we  have  abolish! 
stocks  and  pigtails  we  seem  further  than  ever  from  havi  ■> 
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.  arrived  at  a  serviceable  dress  for  soldiers.  A  ray  of  humour 
j  which  lights  up  the  opening  page  will  we  trust  illuminate  the 
I  minds  ot  certain  authorities  who  see  salvation  in  modern  war 

•  only  in  crouching  behind  shields  and  parapets,  where,  if  they 
I  cannot  be  hit,  they  cannot  fire  with  effect.  James  I.  is 
1  quoted  as  saying  of  armour  "  that  it  was  an  excellent  invention, 

I  for  it  not  only  saved  the  life  of  the  wearer  but  it  prevented  his 
hurting  anyone  else."  The  Peace  Society  should  take  a  hint 
and  devote  its  energies  to  the  production  of  Dowe  cuirasses 
and  shields  for  field  guns. 

"  Industrial  Cuba."    By  Robert  P.  Porter.    London  and  New 
York:  Putnam's  Sons.    1899.  l$s. 
Mr.  Porter  is  the  gentleman  who,  on  the  acquisition  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  by  the  Americans  during  the  late  war,  was  sent 
out   as   Special    Commissioner  with    instructions    to  report 
'..  upon  their  industrial,  commercial  and  financial  condition.  It 
may  be  said  for  him,  as  the  smallest  act  of  justice,  that  his  sug- 
.  gestions  for  the  revision  of  the  customs  tariff  were  accepted  by 
[this  Government  practically  in  their  entirety,  with  advantage  to 
'■  the  island  and  all  its  people.     Duties  were  reduced  about  60 
"  per  cent,  all  round,  and  the  administration  was  cleared  of  all 
the  abuses  which  had   previously  existed.      Moreover,  the 
j  measures  he  was  the  means  of  bringing  about  were  accom- 
plished in  the  interests  of  Cuba.     The  same  thing  cannot  be 

•  said  of  the  work  of  some  others  who  have  of  late  been  exploit- 
ing the  island.    As  for  his  book,  it  is  readable  and  full  of 
,  information,  and  might  be  perused  with  much  advantage  by  any 
lone  desirous  of  extending  his  relations  with  Cuba,  commercially 

or  otherwise.  We  are  afraid,  however,  that  the  "  freshness  and 
,  originality  of  the  material,"  of  which  Mr.  Porter  speaks  will 

scarcely  be  apparent  to  those  who  know  the  island  or  who  have 
j  followed  its  affairs  closely.    Still,  Mr.  Porter  has  a  good  deal 

•  that  is  new  to  tell  us  here  and  there,  and,  as  he  says,  "  the  sub- 
ject at  least  is  interesting,"  while  the  treatment  is  not  unattrac- 
tive.   Mr.  Porter  has  a  good  opinion  of  the  future  of  Cuba, 

but  he  realises  that  much  of  the  work  of  amelioration,  of  which 
the  island  is  sadly  in  need,  must  be  done  by  the  people  for 
themselves. 

:'  A  Guide  to  Chamonix  and  the  Range  of  Mont  Blanc."  By 

Edward  Whymper.  London  :  Murray,  y. 
:"A  Guide  to  Zermatt  and  the  Matterhorn."  By  Edward 
Whymper.  London  :  Murray.  3s. 
This  new  edition  of  these  two  cheap  guides  comes  promptly 
.at  the  very  nick  of  time  for  the  great  multitude  of  tourists  who 
are  now  beginning  their  yearly  march  towards  the  Alps.  The 
Guide  to  Chamonix  was  first  produced  in  1896,  and  is  now  in 
ts  fourth  edition  ;  the  Guide  to  Zermatt  is  written  on  the  same 
ines,  and  is  also  already  in  its  third  edition.  They  are  written 
both  for  the  mountaineer  and  the  ordinary  tourist.  In  the 
Guide  to  Chamonix  Mr.  Whymper  gave  a  very  complete 
history  of  the  great  mountain  whose  biography  has  since  been 
:old  even  more  exhaustively  by  Mr.  Mathews.  In  the  Guide  to 
Zermatt  he  gives  all  those  thrilling  chapters  in  his  "  Scrambles  " 
vhich  relate  the  early  attempts  on  the  Matterhorn  and  the 
,rreat  accident  that  followed  the  first  ascent.  But  he  also 
lescends  to  the  humbler  tasks  of  giving  a  full  list  of  the  walks, 
•xcursions,  and  smaller  climbs,  as  well  as  of  the  guides,  and 
outes  to  the  bigger  mountains.  Both  books  are,  in  fact,  quite 
idmirable  guides  to  their  respective  districts. 

;  Cicero  pro  A.  Cluentio."     Edited  by  W.  Peterson,  M.A. 
London  :  Macmillan.    1899.    3-r-  6^ 
The  trial  of  Cluentius  was  perhaps  the  most  unpleasant  of 

II  the  Old  Bailey  cases  in  which  Cicero  was  professionally 
ngaged.  His  speech  for  the  defence  was  successful  beyond 
xpectation  :  Quintilian  mentions  the  pride  he  felt  at  having 

0  adroitly  cast  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  jury.  Principal  Peter- 
on,  of  McGill  University,  Montreal,  has  prepared  an  edition 
f  this  speech  for  school  use.  The  book  appears  to  be  credit- 
bly  executed,  and  we  congratulate  the  editor  on  his  thought- 
dness  in  informing  the  critics  in  his  preface  of  the  points  to 
hich  he  would  call  their  attention.  In  reply  to  this  invitation 
re  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Peterson  seems  to  be  right  in  suggest- 
ig  that  in  sec.  73  the  words  "  queritur  se  ab  Oppianico 
estitutum"  must  have  crept  into  the  text  from  a  sort  of 
idex  summary  in  the  margin.  Did  he  ever,  we  wonder, 
ngage  in  a  search  for  instances  of  a  similar  source  of  corruption 

1  poetry,  i.e.  the  incorporation  into  the  line  itself  of  the 
umbers  in  the  margin  ?  Such  an  instance  may  perhaps  be 
>und  in  Pindar,  Nem.,  I.  13,  where  the  MSS.  read  "e>tpe 
>v  ayXatuv  nva  vua-w,"  though  scansion  requires  "cipe  "  ("weave 
wreath  of")  for  "eyetpf."  The  added  "  iy  "  is  surely  a  cor- 
lption  of  "  iy ' »  (meaning  "  13  ").  The  "  anfipe  "  of  our  texts 
lakes  poor  sense. 

The  Queen's  Service."    By  Horace  Wyndham.    London  : 

Heinemann.  1899.  $s.  6d. 
Several  books  on  the  experiences  of  the  gentleman  ranker 
ave-  already  appeared,  and  a  new  one  was  hardly  needed.  In 
ns  case  the  somewhat  fastidious  author— who  apparentlv 
cpected  to  find  tablecloths  and  refined  manners  in  the 
arrack-rooms  of  the  diverse  collection  of  humanity  which 
takes  up  a  company— has  nothing  new  to  say  on  the  subject. 

•  is  difficult  to  see  what  good  the  publication  of  such  a  work 


can  do.  Minute  details  as  to  the  mounting  of  guards,  &c, 
will  bore  the  civilian,  and  will  not  be  needed  by  the  military 
reader,  who,  if  he  wishes  to,  can  find  all  such  details  more 
concisely  set  forth  in  the  "  infantry  drill."  The  chapters  on 
sergeants'  messes  and  canteens,  which  are  the  best  in  the  book, 
contain  some  useful  suggestions. 

"  Shakespeare's   Country  "    by   Bertram    C.    A.  Windlc 
(London  :  Methuen)  is  a  small  book  which  all  visitors  to  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  and  its  locality  will  find  a  convenient  companion. 
—  It  will  be  long  before  either  the  interest  or  the  wealth  of  the 
Yukon  will  be  exhausted,  and  such  books  as  "  Twelve  Months 
in  Klondike  "  by  R.  C.  Kirk  (London  :  Heinemann)  are  assured 
of  considerable  support  both  from  the  armchair  adventurer  and 
the  man  who  may  be  thinking  of  finding  his  way  to  the  gold- 
fields.     It  is  well  illustrated. — "The  Age  of  Drake,"  edited  by 
L.  W.  Lyde,  belongs  to  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black's  series  of 
"  Sea-Dog  Readers."    It  is  taken  largely  from  the  pages  of 
Richard  Hakluyt. — Volume  IX.  of"  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical 
Philology"  (Boston,  U.S.A.  :  Ginn)  is  described  in  a  prefatory 
note  as  "  in  a  large  sense  a  memorial  volume  ;  "  it  contains  some 
papers  found  among  the  literary  remains  of  Professors  Lane  and 
Allen,  of  whom  portraits  are  given. — The  Arts  Faculty  of 
University  College,  Liverpool,  will  henceforth  publish  annually 
"  Otia  Merseiana."     In  the  first  number  appear  contributions 
from  professors,  lecturers  and  others,  on  subjects  ranging  from 
the  population  and  revenue  of  China  to  the  chief  sources  of 
some  Anglo-Saxon  homilies. — The  art  of  essay- writing  is  hardly 
to  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  a  guide-book,  as  for  instance 
the  art  of  cookery  might  possibly  be,  but  Mr.  J.  H.  Fowler,  in 
"A  Manual  of  Essay-Writing"  (London  :  Black),  throws  out 
some  hints  which  will  be  useful  to  the  beginner. — Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  says  Mr.  Vincent  O'Sullivan  in  his  preface  to  "The 
Raven,  the  Pit,  and    the  Pendulum"    (London:  Leonard 
Smithers),  was  a  hater  of  humanity  and  a  friend  of  death.  The 
volume  makes  the  gruesome  and  nightmarish  poem  more  than 
ever  repulsive,  buc  it  will  fascinate  a  certain  order  of  mind. — 
"  The  Inca's  Treasure,"  by  Ernest  Glanville,  is   the  latest 
addition  to  Messrs.  Methuen's  new  enterprise  "  The  Novelist." 
— Messrs.  Macmillan  have  included  Mr.  Marion  Crawford's 
"  Cigarette-maker's  Romance  "  in  their  sixpenny  series. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS. 

THERE  is  unusually  little  in  common  between  the  new 
quarterlies.    Mrs.  Oliphant's  autobiography  is  the  only 
subject  on  which  both  the  "Edinburgh"  and  "Quarterly" 
deliver  verdicts  ;  their  estimates  will  emphasise  the  general 
sense  of  "  the  tragedy  of  happiness  "  which  was  the  sum  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  career.    In  other  circumstances,  she  might 
have  done  more  enduring  work  and  left  a  greater  name  ;  she 
could  hardly  have  bequeathed  to  us  a  more  touching  life-story. 
Two  volumes  which  have  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
the  past  six  months  afford  pegs   for  extremely  interesting 
articles,  one  in  the  "  Edinburgh  "  on  the  causes  of  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Roman  Empire,  the  other  in  the  "  Quarterly  "  on 
the  causes  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  British  Empire  in  the 
eighteenth  century.    In  reviewing  Dr.  Dill's  "  Roman  Society 
in  the  Fifth  Century  "  we  expressed  the  opinion  that  Rome  rather 
abandoned  her  dependencies  than  suffered  their  loss  at  the 
hands  of  invading  barbarians  ;  the  "  Edinburgh  "  on  the  other 
hand  attributes  the  wreck  solely  to  "the  long  storm  of  bar- 
barians." "The  title  of  Roman  Emperor,  long  a  mere  shadowy 
title,  the  mere  reflection  of  a  name,  vanished  from  Europe  when 
this  century  opened,  and  as  the  same  century  closes  vigorous 
Teutonic  thinkers  are  wondering  whether  the  Latin  civilisation 
itself,  in  France  and  Spain  and  Italy,  has  not  at  last  reached 
the  end  of  its  development."    Perhaps  the  difference  between 
the  Latin  and  the  Teutonic  races  could  not  be  more  vividly 
illustrated   than   by   the   manner   in   which    Great  Britain 
started  afresh  after  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies.  Sir 
George  Trevelyan,  it  is  quite  clear  from  an  exhaustive  and  pains- 
taking article  in  the  "  Quarterly,"  is  not  a  trustworthy  guide  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  rebellion.    He  has  allowed  his  Whiggish 
susceptibilities  to  bias    his   view  of   men   and   things.  In 
some  respects  he  is  as  misleading  as  was  Franklin  when  he 
assured  Chatham  in  1775  that  he  had  travelled  throughout 
America,  and  kept  all  sorts  of  company,  and  never  heard  any 
one,  drunk  or  sober,  speak  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  separation. 
The  vitality  of  the  race  is  further  shown  in  the  embarkation  of 
the  revolted  colonies  on  colonial  adventures  of  their  own.  The 
measure  of  success  they  are  to  enjoy  depends  largely  on  the 
adaptability  of  the  white  man  to  tropical  conditions.  The 
"  Quarterly "  seems  to  have  little  doubt  that  science  and  the 
survival  of"  the  fittest  will  ultimately  enable  the  whites  to  work 
and  live  under  conditions  which  the  black  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  alone  capable  of  enduring.     Whilst  the  United 
States  are  busy  in  the  Philippines  making  what  they  can  of  the 
remnant  of  the  Spanish  Empire,  a  writer  in  the  "  Edinburgh  " 
warns  us  to  beware  of  a  policy  which  will  lead  to  the  complete 
break  up  of  the  Chinese  Empire.    Chinese  independence  must 
be  maintained  in  the  interests  of  the  maritime  commercial 
Powers  because  in  the  nature  of  things  they  will  find  it  impos- 
sible  to   do  more  than    secure  control  of  a  fringe  along 
the  coast.    The   bulk   of  China   will,   he  thinks,   fall  into 
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Russian  hands,  and  it  is,  in  his  opinion,  impossible  to 
see  how  the  absorption  of  China  by  Russia  can  benefit 
the  commercial  interests  of  others.  But  there  is  at  least  this  to 
be  said  :  the  bulk  of  China  would  be  an  indifferent  blessing  to 
Russia  if  the  main  outlets  to  the  sea  were  in  hostile  or  possibly 
hostile  hands.  Looked  at  from  another  point  of  view,  the  vast 
sums  spent  on  Imperial  defences  since  Great  Britain  awoke  to 
a  full  sense  of  her  responsibilities — a  subject  touched  on  by  the 
"  Edinburgh  "  in  an  excellent  article  on  "  British  Finance  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century" — have  been  spent  to  little  purpose  if 
we  are  not  in  a  position  either  to  assist  China  to  maintain  her 
independence  or  to  safeguard  our  menaced  commercial  interests 
should  that  independence  be  lost. 

"  Modern  Mysticism  "  is  the  subject  of  an  able,  well-written, 
and  in  the  main  sympathetic  article  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review," 
in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  analyse  the  most  perplexing  of 
contemporary  phenomena  and  to  appraise  their  several  con- 
stituents. The  writer  refuses  to  explain  mysticism  as  ethnical, 
or  secular,  or  local  :  nor  will  he  tolerate  the  contemptuous 
estimate  of  Max  Nordau  and  Lombroso  "  who  can  see  in 
modern  mysticism  nothing  else  but  the  result  of  mental  dis- 
order." He  insists,  rightly,  on  the  "  moral  background  to 
mysticism  ;  "  and  finds  the  explanation  of  its  periodical 
emergence  in  moral  and  religious  conditions.  This  certainly 
seems  to  be  the  verdict  of  history.  The  mysticism  of  the 
present  day  includes  many  heterogeneous  elements  ;  and, 
notably  in  France,  it  has  expressions  which  are  neither  religious 
nor  moral.  In  spite  of  many  ugly  developments  the  writer 
takes  a  favourable  view  of  contemporary  mysticism,  though 
"to  accept  its  claims  as  possessing  scientific  certitude,  or  as 
supplying  a  new  form  of  faith,  would  be  an  extravagant  error." 
The  vexed  question  of  the  religious  sites  in  Jerusalem  is 
discussed  in  another  learned  article  in  the  "Quarterly"  on 
"The  Holy  Sepulchre,"  which  is  illustrated  by  three  excellent 
plans.  The  writer  refers  with  some  disdain  to  "  the  rancour 
and  intellectual  arrogance  which  are  characteristic  of  a  certain 
*ype  of  Protestantism,"  and  which  have  inspired  numerous, 
persistent,  and  fantastic  attacks  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
traditional  sites.  He  makes  out  a  strong  case  for  the  latter, 
showing,  first,  that  "  the  archaeological  evidence,  so  far  as  there 
is  anything  in  it,"  is  favourable,  and  next,  that  the  original 
account  of  Constantine's  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
suggests  a  clear  local  tradition  on  the  subject.  He  warns  us  as 
to  the  danger  of  an  outbreak  of  fanaticism,  which  might  again 
renew  the  horrors  of  the  religious  wars,  of  which  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  has  been  the  occasion.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that  the  Patriarch  "has  had  the  courage  to  state  publicly 
what  has  long  appeared  in  official  writings,  that  no 
miracle  is  performed  [in  the  ceremony  of  the  Holy  Fire 
at  Jerusalem]  and  that  the  ceremony  is  really  symbolical." 
An  exceptionally  interesting  number  of  the  "  Church 
Quarterly"  opens  with  a  searching  review  of  "The  Case  for 
Incense"  recently  presented  by  the  Rev.  H.  Westall  to  the 
Archbishop,  and  rashly  published  "  in  the  spruce  condition  in 
which  it  was  submitted  on  8  May,  not  in  the  somewhat  battered 
shape  in  which  it  finally  emerged  on  13  May."  The  reviewer 
designs  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  decision  of  the  Arch- 
bishops, and  he  certainly  succeeds  in  clearing  away  a  vast 
amount  of  irrelevant  argumentation,  and  setting  out  shortly 
and  clearly  the  actual  issues  on  w  hich  sentence  is  awaited.  He 
writes  without  prejudice,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  is  much  im- 
pressed by  the  weakness,  incoherence,  and  irrelevancy  of  the 
"  Ritualist "  contentions.  All  who  have  read  Mr.  Westall's  pub- 
lished "  Case  for  Incense"  should  read  the  calm,  learned,  and 
destructive  criticism  of  this  reviewer. 

Mr.  Showell  Rogers  in  the  "  Law  Quarterly  Review "  dis- 
cusses the  Ethics  of  Advocacy,  a  subject  which  has  always 
made  the  fastidiously  moral  layman  anxious  about  the  spiritual 
destiny  of  the  lawyer.  How  is  it  possible  that  a  Christian 
lawyer  can  defend  a  prisoner  he  knows  or  believes  to  be  guilty, 
or  advocate  a  cause  that  he  believes  to  be  unjust  ?  These  are 
the  kinds  of  crude  questions  that  every  professional  man  has 
had  put  to  him  ad  nauseam ;  always  with  the  suggestion  that 
there  cannot  possibly  be  any  but  an  answer  which  involves  the 
conclusion  that  all  branches  of  the  law  must  be  practised  under 
conditions  of  hopeless  immorality.  The  fact  is  lawyers  have 
been  putting  such  questions,  though  in  a  much  greater  variety 
and  complexity  of  forms  than  could  possibly  occur  to  the  lay- 
man, from  time  immemorial  ;  and  people  who  persistently  put 
ethical  questions  to  themselves  as  to  their  conduct  are  hardly  the 
people  who  are  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  their  ethical 
standard  and  position.  Mr.  Rogers  points  out  for  example  that 
the  passage  of  the  speech  of  Lord  Cockburn,  famous  in  the 
annals  of  the  profession,  in  which  he  said,  in  reply  to  Lord 
Brougham's  contention  that  everything  must  be  subordinated  to 
the  interests  of  the  client,  "  Those  interests  must  be  accomplished 
per  fas  but  not  per  nefas,"  has  been  traced  by  Lord  Halsbury 
to  Quintilian.  All  famous  advocates,  ancient  and  modern,  have 
had  something  to  say  on  this  question  ;  and  all  they  have  ever 
said  amounts  to  this  :  that  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  the 
advocate,  like  every  other  man,  is  bound  by  the  ordinary  rules 
of  morality,  on  pain  of  earning  the  contempt  of  all  good  people  ; 
but  it  happens  in  the  legal  profession  that  there  are  very  special 
difficulties  requiring  a  high   intelligence  and  cultivated  cha- 


racter in  the  application  of  abstract  principles  to  particulai 
affairs.  It  is  the  same  difficult)-,  only  perhaps  somewha 
greater  than  usual,  that  all  good  men  feel  in  their  daily  life 
Mr.  Rogers'  article  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  these  special] 
difficulties.  The  lawyer  has  already  faced  them  for  himself! 
and  the  value  of  the  article  is  that  it  enables  the  layman  to  pu 
himself  in  the  lawyer's  place. 

In  our  notice  of  the  last  issue  of  the  "Journal  of  the  Societal 
of  Comparative  Legislation  "  we  pointed  out  that  several  of  itsl 
articles  were  of  a  general  legal  magazine  character  which  ij 
was  declared  to  be  the  object  of  the  Society  to  avoid  in  it:|J 
Journal.  This  criticism  cannot  be  passed  upon  the  presen 
number,  and  the  editors  are  now  upon  the  right  lines.  When  the\ 
succeed  in  bringing  out  each  number  at  a  regular  date — tha 
present  one  is  about  a  month  behind — it  will  be  a  pleasure  t<ji 
congratulate  them  on  having  overcome  another,  if  elementary}, 
difficulty  of  editing.  The  article  on  Lord  Herschell,  compose) 
of  a  series  of  short  reminiscent  sketches  by  several  of  liill 
distinguished  English  and  American  friends,  does  not  need  ai|i 
apology  as  if  it  were  the  biography  of  an  ordinary  lawyer! 
Lord  Herschell  was  the  president  of  the  Society.  Lorl 
Herschell's  portrait  is  very  fine.  Most  of  the  articles  are  nol 
"  readable  "  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  they  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  not  easy  to  find  elsewhere,  and  therefore  useful 
to  have  at  hand  for  reference  in  the  course  of  any  busincsl 
which  lies  a  little  out  of  the  usual  routine  of  practice.  Thf 
exception  to  "  non-readability "  would  be  the  article  of  Mil 
Manson,  one  of  the  editors,  on  suicide  ;  and  to  this  we  mal 
add  ten  pages  of  interesting  notes,  a  new  feature  of  the  Journal 
which  should  be  continued. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  148. 
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NOTES. 

The  Prime  Minister's  speech  on  the  Transvaal  was 
apparently  too  remarkable  to  attract  much  notice. 
It  was  by  far  the  most  vigorous  expression  we  have 
yet  had  of  the  intentions  of  the  Government.  "  Belli- 
cose" is  not  an  adjective  even  a  French  journalist 
would  apply  to  Lord  Salisbury,  but  he  went  far 
beyond  the  Colonial  Secretary  in  defining  our  position. 
Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  refreshing 
vigour  with  which  he  tore  asunder  all  the  cobwebs 
which  have  been  woven  out  of  the  unhappy  Conven- 
tions. The  laborious  ingenuities  of  a  futile  discussion 
vanish  into  thin  air,  and  we  have  a  definite  promise 
that  if  justice  cannot  be  done  under  the  present  Con- 
vention, it  will  be  done  without  it  and  another  settle- 
ment substituted  for  which  "  Convention  "  may  hardly 
be  the  correct  term.  "This,"  as  Lord  Salisbury  said, 
"  President  Kruger  has  not  sufficiently  considered." 
By  now  he  may  have  done  so.  In  any  case,  Lord 
Kimberley's  perfunctory  defence  of  the  President's 
position  was  rightly  defined  as  "  a  forlorn  hope." 

They  who  imagine  that  public  opinion  is  not  in 
favour  of  a  vigorous  policy  in  the  Transvaal  are,  we 
believe,  deluded.  The  real  explanation  of  the  apparent 
apathy  is  a  very  simple  one  ;  the  Boers  are  not  adver-, 
saries  worth  much  expenditure  of  energy  at  public 
meetings.  The  remarkable  feature  of  the  situation  is 
rather  the  singular  unanimity  of  all  classes  of  opinion. 
The  rooted  objection  of  all  Britons  to  attacking  a 
weaker  adversary  is  the  explanation  of  the  absence  of 
popular  agitation,  but  the  feeling  of  indignation  against 
the  perfidy  of  the  Boer  Government  is  curiously  widely 
spread.  Nonconformist  ministers  are  at  one  with 
colonial  legislators  in  entertaining  that  view.  The 
excellent  speech  of  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith,  a  typical  Noncon- 
formist representative,  shows  the  judgment  as  to  his 
constituents'  sentiments  of  a  shrewd  and  able  Welsh- 
man. 

The  truth  is  that  no  other  country  would  have  shown 
anything  like  the  forbearance  we  have  done  in  this 
matter.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  position  of  those 
who  resent  the  proposed  Commission  on  the  Franchise 
Bill  as  a  further  prolongation  of  an  intolerable  situation, 
already  seriously  prolonged.  The  reception  given  to 
the  proposal  in  Johannesburg  rather  indicates  an  excel- 
ent  diplomatic  move.  Should  the  Commission,  as  is 
likely,  disagree  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Bill,  the  Govern- 


ment will  be  supported  by  the  opinion  of  experts  in 
treating  it  as  an  inadequate  proposal,  which  at  the  first 
glance  it  appears  to  be,  and  our  knowledge  of  President 
Kruger  leads  us  to  believe  it  is.  That  any  reference  to 
experts  will  induce  most  of  our  critics  abroad  and 
especially  at  home  to  attribute  any  motives  to  the 
Government  but  the  basest  is  not  to  be  expected.  But, 
if  an  appeal  to  force  should  ultimately  be  necessary,  it 
will  be  a  gain  that  all  the  world  should  see  that  every 
other  resource  had  been  exhausted. 

In  spite  of  repeated  protests  from  all  quarters  it  is 
still  extremely  probable  that  the  Conseil  de  Guerre  will 
have  to  sit  in  the  Salle  du  Manutention.  Almost  a 
corridor  is  it — narrow,  long,  and  badly  ventilated  ; 
should  the  heat  continue,  bench,  bar,  press,  and  witnesses 
will  all  be  prostrated.  Stenographers,  too,  will  suffer, 
for  they  will  have  difficulty  in  hearing.  At  the  outset 
it  was  suggested  that  the  trial  should  take  place  in  the 
Lycee — a  roomy,  airy  place  ;  but  the  plan  was  abandoned 
when  it  became  known  that  several  parents  had  threatened 
to  withdraw  their  children  if  Captain  Dreyfus  appeared 
therein.  Maitre  Labori  has  published  his  list  of  witnesses 
—nineteen,  among  whom  are  Captain  Lebrun-Renaud, 
and  of  course  M.  Sheurer-Kestner.  But  the  last  is 
unfortunately  very  ill  and  may  not  be  able  to  appear. 
The  first  witness  for  the  prosecution  will  be  M.  Casimir- 
Perier.  Anti-Dreyfusards  await  General  Mercier's 
evidence  with  impatience  ;  it  will,  says  M.  Rochefort, 
be  "  ^crasant,"  and  prove  the  Captain  to  be  guilty  once 
and  for  all.  No  less  a  personage  than  the  Comte  de 
Mi'inster,  goes  another  report,  admitted  that  Captain 
Dreyfus  had  sold  documents  to  Germany,  but  that  he 
(the  Count),  if  questioned,  was  determined  to  deny  it. 
This  story  is  of  course  absurd,  for  the  German  Govern- 
ment declared  solemnly  that  it  had  never  held  any  com- 
munication, direct  or  indirect,  with  the  Etat  Major's 
"traitor." 

Other  wild  rumours  flytgbout  :  M.  Delcass^'s  visit  to 
Count  Muravieff  at  St.crPetersburg  has,  says  the 
"  Intransigeant,"  sinister/connexion  with  the  Dreyfus 
affair  ;  the  minister,  it  g«>es  on  darkly,  travelled  via 
Berlin  !  But  M.  Delcass^'s  journey  has  as  end  a 
consultation  with  the  Tsar  on  pending  African  and 
Asiatic  questions  and  also  on  the  Peace  Conference  ; 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  return  call  on  Comte 
Muravieff,  who  visited  the  French  Foreign  Minister 
when  he  was  under  M.  Brisson.  In  the  meanwhile 
French  commerce  continues  to  suffer.  Tradesmen 
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and  hotel-keepers  complain ;  their  bad  year  is 
due  entirely  to  the  Dreyfus  agitation,  they 
say.  They  console  themselves  by  looking  forward 
to  the  Exhibition.  Small  householders  expect  to  let 
their  rooms  to  foreigners  for  splendid  sums  ;  but  they 
were  no  less  confident  when  the  Tsar  visited  Paris 
three  years  ago,  and  charged  so  highly  that  their  flats 
remained  untaken.  Nor  does  the  work  of  the  Exhibition 
make  progress.  On  the  banks  of  the  Seine  "  old  Paris  " 
rises  slowly  ;  facades  there  are  but  nothing  within.  A 
glance  at  the  plan  shows  that  many  a  plot  still  remains 
unlet ;  exhibitors  hesitate  to  engage  ground  until  the 
Dreyfus  debates  are  done. 

It  is  a  little  ominous  in  these  days  of  troubles  in 
Servia  and  Macedonia  to  find  the  Slav  Benevolent 
Society  turning  up  again  after  its  long  dormancy,  since 
its  "benevolence"  in  the  past  consisted  chiefly  of 
intrigues  in  the  Balkans  culminating  in  the  Servian  war, 
the  Bulgarian  massacres,  and  the  Russo-Turkish  war. 
It  appears  that  there  has  been  friction  in  the  Society, 
and  that  the  committee  and  the  president,  Count  Igna- 
tieff,  have  had  to  resign,  and  make  way  for  representa- 
tives of  the  "forward"  section.  This  in  its  turn  has, 
it  is  said,  displeased  the  Tsar,  who  is  still  peacefully 
inclined,  and  he  has  ordered  the  old  committee  to 
resume  the  management  of  the  Society,  and  not  to  do 
anything  that  will  "  give  offence  abroad."  We  take  it 
thaf  this  is  the  Tsar's  method  of  carrying  out  his  agree- 
ment with  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  that  both  coun- 
tries should  discourage  any  risings  in  the  Balkans,  but 
it  has  this  curious  result  that  the  Tsar-  now  openly 
assumes  responsibility  for  the  actions  of  the  Society. 
This  was  always  vigorously  denied  in  the  seventies 
when  we  were  assured  that  Alexander  II.,  who  was 
himself  a  man  of  peace,  was  dragged  into  war  by  "old 
Moscow"  and  the  Benevolent  Society. 

The  latest  news  from  St.  Petersburg  as  to  the  Finnish 
railways  makes  a  significant  story.  When  the  Tsar 
in  his  famous  rescript  claimed  the  right  by  arbitrary 
decree  to  quadruple  the  Finnish  army  and  place  the 
men  under  Russian  officers,  we  were  assured  that  this 
was  an  Imperial  matter  and  that  Russia  would  still 
observe  her  pledge  not  to  interfere  with  Finnish 
internal  affairs.  But  now  when  Finland  proposes  to 
spend  a  couple  of  million  marks  of  her  own  money  in 
making  a  much-needed  railway  between  Uleaborg  and 
Torneo,  the  Imperial  Government  says  No,  you  must 
drop  the  internal  railway  scheme  and  spend  the  money 
on  railway  extension  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  Finnish 
railway,  as  passengers  by  the  pleasantest  route  to 
St.  Petersburg— that  via  Hull  and  Helsingfors — will 
remember,  stops  on  the  north  side  of  the  Neva.  Nothing 
more  is  wanted  for  the  Finnish  traffic  properly  speaking, 
but  of  late  years  the  innumerable  tribe  of  lesser  Russian 
officials  have  settled  in  swarms  along  the  railway 
between  Petersburg  and  Walkeaar  ;  and  even  across 
the  Finnish  frontier  where  the  tumble-down  shanties 
which  they  call  villas  form  a  marked  feature  in  the 
landscape.  These  good  people,  who  to  do  them  justice 
are  wretchedly  paid,  find  the  droshky  fare  across  to 
Alexander  Bridge  oppressive,  and  so  the  unfortunate 
Finnish  peasants  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  building  a 
railway  for  them  across  the  Neva  and  into  the  centre  of 
the  capital. 

Some  natural  distrust  seems  to  attach  in  India  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Russian  authorities  to  induce  their  military 
officers  to  become  proficient  in  Hindustani.  Of  course 
the  Russians  have  as  much  right  to  issue  rules  to 
encourage  the  study  of  the  Hindustani  language  by 
their  officers  as  we  have  to  stimulate  our  Indian  officials 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Russian.  Still  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  see  in  what  but  one  contingency  it  can  be 
of  use  to  the  staff  of  a  Russian  regiment  to  be  able 
to  converse  with  the  inhabitants  of  India.  Such 
colloquial  knowledge  is  certainly  not  required  for 
military  duties  in  Central  Asia.  Besides  our  Skobeleffs 
have  never  preached  an  invasion  of  Russia  by  our 
Indian  army  as  the  great  crown  of  its  labours. 

It  falls  to  few  mortals  in  our  age  to  obtain  on  this 
side  of  the  grave  recognition,  however  restricted,  as  a 
divinity  and  to  approach  closely  to  the  immunity  from 


mundane  limitations  which  pertains  only  to  the  dis- 
embodied. Such  supreme  development  was  claimed  by 
his  disciples  for  the  remarkable  ascetic  Swami  Bhaskar- 
nand  whose  recent  death  has  robbed  Benares  of  its 
most  interesting  figure.  A  man  of  great  and  highly 
cultivated  intellect,  which  age  had  left  unimpaired,  and 
of  great  benevolence  and  nobility  of  character,  he 
followed  with  keen  interest  the  topics  of  the  day — 
Western  as  well  as  Asiatic.  Yet  he  surveyed  the 
world  from  an  unusual  standpoint.  His  austerities  and 
devotions  had,  it  was  claimed,  purged  away  all  worldly 
dross  and  passion.  Relieved  of  caste  and  clothes,  he 
sat  in  his  pleasant  garden  year  after  year  as  free  from 
earthly  concerns  as  the  dwellers  in  the  garden  of  Pro- 
serpine, like  a  Rishi  meditating  on  the  mysteries  of 
Nature  and  God  and  Man.  Venerated  by  all  Hindus 
to  a  degree  which  would  have  taken  shape  in  worship 
if  he  had  not  sternly  restrained  his  followers,  the  sage 
had  passed  beyond  fear  and  hope.  Even  mortality  had 
ceased  to  be  a  burden. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  a  growing  interest  in  the 
Alaska  boundary  question.  We  have  always  suffered 
in  our  disputes  with  the  United  States  from  the  greater 
"keenness"  of  our  adversaries  about  the  subject 
matters  of  the  conflicts  between  us.  Attempts  are  still 
made  to  fasten  the  odium  of  the  quarrel  on  Canada,  but 
we  may  be  thankful  that  we  have  on  this  occasion  a 
vigilant  guardian  of  the  marches.  Had  Canada  been  a 
nation  at  the  time  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  the  Maine 
boundary  might  have  taken  a  more  southerly  direction. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  the 
public  may  find  the  West  no  less  interesting  than  the 
East.  The  threat  that  America  may  send  an  a^med 
force  to  keep  order  in  the  district  claimed  as  hers  will 
hardly  divert  the  Foreign  Office  from  its  efforts  to  bring 
the  United  States  Government  to  reason. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  States  have  sent  warships  "to 
be  beforehand  with  events,"  and  because  they  consider 
any  interference  of  other  Governments,  even  to  protect 
their  own  subjects,  will  be  an  infringement  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  we  are  only  at  the  commencement  of  a  serious 
business  in  S.  Domingo.  Similar  outcries  were  made 
when  we  exacted  compensation  from  Nicaragua  over 
the  Hatch  incident  five  years  ago.  But  "  Spread- 
Eagleism  "  since  the  war  with  Spain  has  become  even 
less  amenable  to  reason  than  before.  France  would 
watch  American  interference  in  S.  Domingo  with  no 
friendly  eye,  seeing  that  she  has  herself  unsuccessfully 
menaced  the  independence  of  her  former  possession, 
the  second  of  the  Antilles  in  area  and  population. 
There  is  no  doubt  truth  in  the  report  that  there  is  a 
party  working  for  an  American  protectorate  both  in  S. 
Domingo  and  Hayti.  In  the  early  seventies  the 
American  Government  leased  a  naval  station  in  the  Bay 
of  Samana,  and  an  American  company  was  exploiting  a 
large  slice  of  territory  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  with 
the  failure  of  the  company  the  American  occupation 
came  to  an  end. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Democratic  Committee 
at  Chicago  and  the  Altgeld  public  meeting  have  re- 
ceived scant  attention  in  this  country,  newspaper  cor- 
respondents apparently  thinking  that  the  British  public 
is  better  uninformed  on  American  politics.  Mr.  Bryan 
is  engaged  in  healing  the  dissensions  of  his  own  party 
and  developing  the  damaging  attack  on  Republican 
foreign  policy  which  he  has  commenced.  He  reaffirmed 
his  platform  of  1896  and  formulated  a  policy  of  protect- 
ing the  Filipinos  from  foreign  interference  while  they 
work  out  their  own  destiny,  but  added  that  America 
"  cannot  rightfully  acquire  title  to  the  Philippines  by 
conquest  or  purchase  from  an  alien  monarch  (to  whose 
rebellious  subjects  we  ourselves  furnished  arms)  if  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  be  sound."  This  position 
is  unassailable  from  the  logical  standpoint,  and  is 
winning  the  support  of  hundreds  who  hate  the  silver 
views  of  Bryan  much  but  hate  the  President's  filibuster- 
ing more.  On  the  basis  of  the  latter,  and  our  support 
of  it,  was  unfortunately  built  up  the  vision  of  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance. 

A  recent  report  from  the  British  Vice-Consul  at  Taranto 
eontains  a  suggestion  that  deserves  the  consideration 
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■of  those  of  our  traders  who  cater,  not  for  the  Italian 
market  only,  but  for  foreign  markets  generally.  He 
complains — and  the  complaint  has  become  almost 
wearisome  by  reiteration — that  scarcely  any  of  the  trade 
catalogues  and  price  lists  sent  out  by  English  firms  are 
of  the  slightest  use,  inasmuch  as  they  are  written  in 
English,  which  their  receivers  do  not  understand,  and 
drawn  up  in  completely  unintelligible  terms  of  British 
weights  and  measures  and  prices.  He  suggests  the 
establishment  of  a  central  agency  for  the  preparation  of 
English  catalogues  and  price  lists  for  foreign  markets 
in  the  languages  and  terms  which  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  sent  will  understand.  The  idea  is  an  excellent 
one  and  we  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
persons  interested.  Here  and  there  a  firm  finds  means  to 
get  this  work  done  ;  but  a  central  agency  to  which 
catalogues  could  be  sent  for  transposition  and  transla- 
tion would  be  more  economical  and  advantageous  to  the 
British  trader  in  all  respects. 

For  a  long  time  Denmark  has  been  relegated  to  that 
category  of  happy  States  which  have  no  history.  But 
now,  of  a  sudden,  she  has  plunged  into  an  astounding 
industrial  war.  The  first  rift  within  the  local  lute  was 
an  uneasy  movement,  scarcely  amounting  to  a  strike, 
among  300  carpenters,  who  organised  themselves  in 
order  to  negotiate  better  terms  with  their  employers. 
Capital,  in  alarm,  resolved  to  nip  all  disaffection  in  the 
bud  and  at  once  declared  a  general  lock-out  in  car- 
pentry, affecting  3,500  men,  hitherto  innocent  of  sup- 
porting the  strikers.  This  naturally  provoked  retalia- 
tory organisation,  whereupon  building  and  mining 
capitalists  volunteered  for  the  fray,  placing  40,000 
workmen  among  the  unemployed.  The  masters  insist 
upon  terms  which  will  make  arbitrary  strikes  impos- 
sible in  future,  and  every  day  that  the  men  resist 
the  lock-out  is  extended,  until  many  may  be  tempted 
to  perceive  something  rotten  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  provision  in  the  Naval 
Works  Bill  for  a  new  dock  at  Hong  Kong.  We  trust 
this  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  possible  and  the 
work  pushed  to  completion  ;  for,  as  we  have  ourselves 
pointed  out,  the  want  of  dock  accommodation  for  large 
ships  on  the  China  station  is  serious.  Simon's  Town  at 
the  Cape  is  to  have  a  dock,  while  Malta  is  to  have  two 
more.  Bermuda  is  to  have  another  and  larger  floating 
dock.  This  is  the  least  satisfactory  item  of  an  excellent 
measure,  for  the  expense  of  maintenance  of  these  huge 
floating  iron  structures  is  very  great.  The  difficulty  of 
constructing  a  graving  dock  at  Bermuda  consists  in 
the  porous  nature  of  the  stone  there,  which  allows  the 
water  to  percolate  through,  but  this  should  be  overcome 
by  the  use  of  granite,  and  eventually  the  increased 
expense  of  construction  counterbalanced  by  saving  in 
maintenance. 

Properly  utilised  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Salisbury 
Plain  will  prove  a  most  valuable  training  ground  for  the 
army.  The  unambitious  manoeuvres  which  take  place 
there  this  summer  are  well-conceived,  and  in  Sir  C. 
Mansfield-Clarke  a  director  of  exceptional  experience, 
capacity  and  strength  of  will  has  been  secured.  The 
first  series  of  drills  has  come  to  an  end,  and  a  fresh 
body  of  troops  is  arriving  to  take  part  in  the  second. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  1st  Northum- 
berland Fusiliers,  which  are  stationed  at  Aldershot, 
should  have  been  sent  to  Salisbury.  Surely  it  would 
have  been  better  to  send  a  corps  from  some  out-station 
instead  of  from  Aldershot  where  minor  manoeuvres  are 
actually  going  on.  By  the  way,  the  appointment  of 
Colonel  Stopford  as  D.-A.-G.  at  the  latter  place  is  an 
excellent  one.  A  comparatively  young  man  for  the  posi- 
tion he  holds,  he  would  appear  to  have  a  brilliant  future 
before  him. 

We  rejoice  in  the  independence  of  the  Upper  House  ; 
but  we  could  wish  that  their  Lordships  would  exercise 
a  little  more  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  occasion  for 
its  exhibition.  Their  rejection  of  the  Dublin  Corpora- 
tion Bill,  for  their  action  amounts  to  as  much,  seems  to 
us  to  give  the  Irish  very  just  cause  to  blaspheme. 
The  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  Dublin  as  the 
surrounding  districts  become  filled  up  with  the  houses 


of  Dublin  citizens  is  a  matter  of  purely  local  concern 
and  Dublin  should  not  be  treated  differently  from 
every  other  large  town  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  true 
that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  over  the 
border  do  not  wish  to  be  incorporated,  but  their  natural 
desire  to  evade  their  proper  share  of  the  Dublin 
rates  is  hardly  a  thing  for  the  House  of  Lords  to 
encourage  and  applaud.  The  only  other  argument 
against  the  Bill  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  inner  Dublin 
are  Nationalists  and  their  city  council  is  largely  a 
political  body  ;  surely  an  excellent  reason  for  permeat- 
ing it  with  the  solid  and  influential  Unionist  vote  from 
the  townships. 

But  these  paltry  points  are  really  not  worth  dis- 
cussing. We  want  to  see  the  Dublin  Corporation 
strengthened  with  all  the  best  elements  in  Irish  metro- 
politan life  because  Dublin  will  under  the  new  Local 
Government  Act  have  to  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of 
Ireland  in  matters  of  urban  government.  The  sanitary 
condition  of  the  Irish  towns,  almost  without  exception, 
is  a  scandal  to  civilisation  and  somebody  must  take  the 
lead  in  exposing  and  remedying  this  evil.  In  many  of 
the  provincial  towns  the  local  political  "boss"  is  also 
the  principal  slum  owner  and  from  him  nothing  is  to  be 
expected.  Belfast  ought  to  show  a  good  example,  but 
it  does  not,  and  the  jerry-builder  and  his  friend  on  the 
city  council  seem  agreed  that  a  house  with  single- 
brick  walls  built  on  a  foundation  of  putrefying  town 
refuse  forms  a  model  workman's  dwelling,  although  the 
local  death-rate  tells  a  different  story.  Let  Dublin  take 
up  the  fight  for  decent  accommodation  for  the  working 
classes  and  perhaps  she  will  find  another  Sir  John  Gray 
to  lead  her. 

The  Office  of  Works  has  taken  the  hint  given  in  the 
reports  on  the  use  of  leadless  glaze.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  when  manufacturers  learn  that 
leadless  glazes  must  be  used  in  all  earthenware  articles 
of  domestic  use  in  the  public  departments  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  they  will  soon  be  persuaded 
that  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  business  without  the  use 
of  poisonous  materials.  To  have  Government  influence 
on  the  side  of  virtue  really  does  hurry  up  morality  in 
many  cases  ;  and  that  this  will  be  one  of  them  is  certain. 
Nowwe  mayalso  expect  County  Councils,  School  Boards, 
Hospitals,  and  Boards  of  Guardians  to  show  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  Government's  action  by  imitating  it. 

Dr.  Ward  Cousins  was  right  [to  refer  specially  in  his 
presidential  address  before  the  annual  Congress  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  to  the  importance  of  bio- 
logy, the  general  science  of  life,  to  medicine.  From  the 
apparently  abstract  investigations  of  that  science  there 
is  gathered  from  time  to  time  a  new  crop  of  practical 
results  of  first-rate  importance.  The  new  scheme  of 
bacteriology  is  simply  an  offshoot  of  botany  and  zoology, 
and  its  rise  has  completely  changed  the  face  of  medicine. 
New  developments  of  pure  as  opposed  to  applied  biolo- 
gical study  may  at  any  time  come  into  existence  and 
assume  an  equal  importance  for  doctors.  It  is  now 
well  understood  that  the  microbes  which  cause  diseases 
in  man  may  also  live  in  some  animals.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  they  cause  symptoms  at  all  com- 
parable with  the  symptoms  that  occur  in  man.  The 
organisms  themselves,  although  really  identical,  may 
be  very  different  in  appearance  and  habit  ;  they  may  be 
altogether  harmless  to  their  animal  host  or  they  may 
cause  in  it  disturbances  of  a  totally  different  kind.  A 
large  number  of  important  questions  concerning  the 
mode  in  which  diseases  are  propagated  outside  the  body 
of  man  may  be  settled  by  this  new  branch  of  biological 
investigation. 

It  would  be  idle  to  expect  legislation  upon  old  age 
pensions  this  session  ;  but  unless  the  Government  is 
prepared  to  submit  to  the  awkward  imputation  that  the 
committee  has  only  been  another  shelving  contrivance, 
as  was  necessarily  said  of  Lord  Rothschild's  commis- 
sion, it  must  take  care  to  deal  with  the  matter  next 
session.  There  is  one  way  of  avoiding  the  charge,  and 
that  is  to  do  what  the  committee  recommends.  During 
the  recess  the  Government  should  ascertain  the  probable 
cost  of  the  scheme  outlined  by  the  committee  by  in- 
vestigating the  financial  side  of  it  with  the  assistance 
of  competent  experts.    The  committee  has  taken  its 
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functions  seriously  and  shown  its  earnestness  by  re- 
porting before  the  session  came  to  an  end.  The  neces- 
sary financial  inquiry  will  be  much  better  done  as 
suggested  ;  in  fact  the  consideration  of  finance  was 
not  within  the  commission  of  the  committee.  The 
Government  is  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Its  treat- 
ment of  this  report  will  be  decisive  of  its  intentions. 

Mr.  Lecky's  minority  of  himself  report  is  just  such  a 
document  as  might  be  expected  from  that  minute  philo- 
sopher and  historian.  It  is  a  superficial  essay  presenting 
superficial  points  to  superficial  people  whose  want  of 
sympathy  is  much  more  profound  than  their  depth  of 
thought.  It  merely  gives  a  little  more  literary  form 
to  the  objections  against  old  age  pensions  which 
Lord  Rothschild's  commission  found  so  easy ;  the 
facility  arising  from  sparing  the  trouble  to  look  at 
more  sides  of  the  question  than  the  one  which  supported 
a  foregone  conclusion.  It  is  really  too  late  to  allow 
Mr.  Lecky  to  be  the  arbiter  of  this  subject  with  his 
academic  doubts  and  objections.  His  economic  doubts 
have  been  resolved  by  more  eminent  economists  than 
he  can  claim  to  be  ;  and  we  cannot  admit  that  he  knows 
enough  of  the  condition  of  the  poorer  sections  of  society 
to  entitle  him  to  decisive  opinions  on  the  social  and 
moral  results  of  pensions  in  opposition  to  those  whose 
knowledge  is  much  more  intimate. 

Seldom  has  any  public  body  experienced  so  crushing 
a  set-back  as  that  which  the  Home  Secretary  is 
inflicting  on  the  London  School  Board  for  their  disin- 
genuous, indeed  dishonest,  evasion  of  the  standing 
orders  of  both  Houses  as  to  the  rehousing  of  displaced 
persons.  The  School  Board,  as  we  pointed  out  some 
weeks  since,  has  been  systematically  evading  the  law  by 
splitting  sites  essentially  one  in  character  into  two,  so 
as  to  escape  the  liability  to  rehouse,  when  more  than 
twenty  houses  occupied  by  labouring  persons  are  taken 
under  the  powers  of  a  single  Act.  The  Home  Secretary 
has  endorsed  our  charge  against  the  School  Board 
verbatim,  and  is  taking  steps  to  compel  the  Board  to 
fulfil  its  duties  in  every  instance  where  such  evasion  has 
been  practised  during  the  last  five  years.  There  is  a 
pleasant  irony  in  the  conduct  of  these  people,  whose 
business  it  is  to  educate  and  enlighten  the  next  genera- 
tion, in  resorting  to  a  dishonest  evasion  of  law  in  order 
to  aggravate  the  most  serious  curse,  moral  and  physical, 
on  London  this  day — the  plague  of  overcrowding. 

When  we  called  attention  the  week  before  last  to  the 
slipshod  style  in  which  presumably  educated  persons 
and  journals  passing  for  reputable  were  using  the  term 
"  republic,"  we  hardly  thought  that  the  need  for  this 
reminder  would  so  soon  be  emphasised  by  the  language 
°f  so  big  a  man  as  the  Colonial  Secretary  himself. 
Said  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  really  great  speech  in 
the  House  on  the  Transvaal  crisis,  "The  Boer 
oligarchy,— it  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of  it  as  a  re- 
public or  democratic  country."  Just  so  ;  not  a  republic 
because  oligarchical  !  If  a  republic,  presumably 
democratic !  Both  the  historic  blunders  we  exposed 
the  other  day !  Clearly,  the  energy  and  generosity 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  devoted  to  the  scheme  for  a 
Birmingham  university  is  not  ill  placed. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  presented  the  Radicals  with  a  new 
cue.  He  advises  them  to  play  a  spot-barred  game  in 
future.  There  has  been  much  searching  of  the  Non- 
conformist conscience  as  to  the  precise  significance 
of  this  phrase.  But  does  Lord  Rosebery  himself  know 
what  he  means  ?  The  spot-barred  game  originated 
in  the  perfection  to  which  one  player  carried  the  spot 
stroke.  It  was  barred  because'  it  was  so  mono- 
tonously successful.  Does  Lord  Rosebery  imagine 
that  the  Unionists  will  consent  to  a  spot-barred  game 
in  the  interests  of  their  opponents?  or  does  he  suggest 
that  the  Radicals  should  discover  a  stroke  which  they 
might  carry  to  perfection,  and  then  abandon  ?  In  any 
case  he  should  know  that  when  the  spot  stroke  is  barred, 
the  player  has  to  trust  either  to  cannons  or  the  hazard. 
Lord  Rosebery  can  hardly  have  intended  to  propose 
that  a  new  shock  should  be  administered  to  the  Little 
Englander  section  of  his  party  by  resort  to  cannons. 
We  are,  therefore,  driven  back  upon  the  hazard. 


THE  INSUBSTANTIAL  PAGEANT. 

"  T   A  stance  est  levee:"  said  M.  de  Staal,  and  the 
J— '    conference  was  closed  and  with  it  surely  the 
controversy  as  to  the  "  suggestiveness  "  of  the  French 
language.   Try  any  English  word — meeting,  conference, 
assembly,  committee,  sitting,  what  you  please,  and  it 
will  be  found  they  all  of  them  fail  to  suggest  the  special 
mental  associations  which  the  word  "  seance  "  arouses 
by  reason  of  its  established  connexion  with  the  futile 
phenomena  and  general  foolishness  of  the  professors 
of  spiritualism.    In  this  sense  the  Peace  Conference  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  a  stance  ;  and  if  M.  de  Staal  in 
his  character  of  the  new  Prospero  had  cared  to  be  as 
candid  as  his  prototype  of  the  "Tempest,"  he  would 
have   answered    the    rhapsodies  of  the  Ferdinands 
who    have    acclaimed    the    Conference   with  "This 
is     a     most     majestic     vision     and  Harmonious 
charmingly,"    in     Prospero's    words,    "  Our  revels 
now     are     ended.     These     our    actors     were  all 
spirits,  and  are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air.  The 
insubstantial  pageant  faded  leaves  not  a  rack  behind." 
For  we  are  still  very  much  as  we  were.     What  the 
Conference  has  failed  in  attaining  is  exactly  the  object 
for  which  it  was  summoned.    What  it  has  succeeded 
in  not  only  contains  no  assurance  of  peace  but  even 
more  strongly  emphasises  the  inevitability  of  war  by  a 
further  elaboration  of  the  belligerent  code,  and  the 
extension  of  the  articles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to 
naval  warfare.    To  M.  de  Staal,  as  representing  "his 
august  master,"  was  entrusted  the  office  of  summoning 
from  the  vasty  deep  the  white-robed  figure  of  Peace 
whose  name  is  Disarmament  ;  but  she  would  not  obey 
his  magic  art.     Only  the  figure  of  War  somewhat 
disguised   as   Arbitration   appeared   on   the   scene  ; 
thus  saving  to  some  extent  the  credit  and  amour- 
propre   of  the  magician.     From  the  Russian  point 
of  view   failure   is,    of  course,  writ   large   on  the 
Conference.     When  the   original   proposals   of  dis- 
armament   failed,    a    quite    sufficient    reason  being 
ineradicable  distrust  of  Russia  herself,  the  Conference, 
not  considering  itself,  as  M.  de  Staal  puts  it,  in  a 
position  to  enter  upon  them,  was  only  saved  from 
fiasco  by  the  zeal  of  the  British  and  American  delegates 
in  putting  forward  proposals  for  arbitration.   They  were 
supportedby  Russiabut  withoutany  real  enthusiasm,  and  J 
only  with  the  object  of  "  saving  her  face  "  as  the  popular 
phrase  ran  during  the  Chinese  crisis.    But  M.  de  Staal  j 
quickly  and  adroitly  saw  that  his  cue  then  was  to  con- 
ceal his  disappointment  over  the  breakdown  of  the  only 
proposals  in   which    Russia    took   any  real  interest  j 
and  to  claim  for  his  country  the  credit  of  inaugura- 
ting that  new  golden  age  which  we  are  now  supposed  j 
to  be  entering.     We  have  a  description  of  it  in  his 
own  words.     His  phrases  are  cloudy,  and  we  are 
not  at  all  sure  what  they  mean,  only  that  they  may  j 
mean  something,  anything,  or  nothing.    "What  shall  j 
prevail  are  the  works  sprung  from  a  desire  of  concord  j 
and  fertilised  by  the  corroboration  of  the  States  seeking  j 
the  realisation  of  their  legitimate  interests  in  a  durable 
peace  founded  upon  justice."    Exactly:  it  is  just  this 
sort  of  non-luminous  prospect  that  arbitration  presents. 
M.  de  Staal  having  finished  his  role  of  Prospero,  now 
babbles  like  Polonius  " 'Tis  very  like  a  whale,"  or  " 'Tis 
backed  like  a  camel  ;  "  and  in  truth  as  to  what  form  and 
shape  this  new  creation  shall  assume  he,  like  everyone 
else,  is  at  liberty  to  draw  upon  his  imagination,  and  to 
prophesy  smooth  and   vague  things   to  his  heart's 
content. 

Admittedly  the  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration  is 
the  only  work  of  the  Conference  which  marks  any 
advance  in  principle,  or  that  can  be  said  to  add  any 
further  security  to  the  cause  of  peace.  And  it  would  do 
so  if  the  tribunal  were  compulsory  :  that  is,  if  any 
means  had  been,  or  could  be,  devised  for  securing 
the  submission  of  the  Powers  to  its  decisions,  and 
prevailing  upon  them  to  desist  from  deciding  their 
own  fate  by  their  own  strength.  But  the  tribunal  is  to 
be  optional  and  none  of  the  causes  are  removed — for 
they  are  in  fact,  by  the  nature  of  things,  entirely  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Conference  or  any  other  human  power 
— which  have  retarded  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  arbitra- 
tion as  it  has  been  practised  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
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real  difficulty  has  never  been  the  choice  of  arbitrators  ; 
it  always  consisted  in  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
causes  which  prevented  nations  from  contemplating  sub- 
mission to  the  arbitrament  of  others  than  themselves. 
Even  in  the  periods  of  European  history  when  the  power 
of  the  Papacy  was  at  its  height,  and  there  was  a  tribunal 
possessing  a  unique  moral  and  religious  authority  which 
no  possible  tribunal  of  the  present  day  can  hope  to 
possess,  that  was  a  difficulty  which  proved  insuperable  ; 
and  the  Vatican  ceased  to  pose  as  the  arbiter  of  nations. 
Now,  indeed,  it  reappears  somewhat  amusingly  as  the 
suave  patron  of  the  Conference,  but  with  a  distinct 
intimation  that  it  still  regards  itself  as  the  only  tribunal 
which  has  inherent  in  it  the  indispensable  authority  of 
a  plenary  arbitral  tribunal  with  all  the  efficient  sanctions. 
Without  assenting  to  the  claims  of  the  Vatican  on  its 
own  behalf,  we  can  at  least  grant  that  its  implied 
criticism  of  its  parvenu  rival  is  not  without  point. 

Apparently  it  is  supposed  that  there  is  some  distinct 
tendency  towards  abandoning  war  which  renders  the 
idea  of  arbitration  under  modern  conditions  more 
hopeful  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the 
world ;  and  that  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
tribunal  is  a  natural  and  necessary  consequence 
of  that  tendency.  The  fear  of  war  is  no  doubt  one  of 
the  most  striking  facts  of  modern  civilisation  ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  kind  of  question  which  has 
hitherto  always  been  decided  by  war  is  henceforth  to  be 
decided  by  lawyers  and  judges.  The  growth  and 
development  of  nations,  and  the  changes  which  time 
brings,  are  always  endangering  the  permanence  of  a 
status  quo,  and  no  fear  of  war  will  prevent  the  nations 
from  applying  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  which 
arise  from  such  changes,  the  force  which,  in  spite  of  a 
pseudo-morality,  remains  in  truth  the  only  remedy  in 
certain  contingencies  of  human  affairs.  We  may  speak 
at  times  of  the  causes  of  war  having  their  source  in 
human  depravity.  In  some  cases  that  may  be  so  ;  but 
for  the  most  part  war  is  not  immoral  but,  at  most,  non- 
moral  ;  moral  considerations  are  not  applicable  to  it ;  it 
resolves  itself  into  the  inevitable  meeting  of  mighty 
opposites,  and  the  war  of  men  in  their  struggle  for 
existence  or  supremacy  is  as  absolutely  unconscious  and 
blind  a  force  as  the  like  struggle  in  nature  between 
inferior  forms  of  life.  In  such  a  case  the  irrelevancy  of 
arbitration  needs  no  demonstration.  Even  at  the  peril 
of  extermination  the  result  will  be  determined  by  force 
in  some  shape  or  other  ;  and  the  absurdity  of  the  sup- 
position that  European  nations — we  leave  out  of  ques- 
tion their  encounters  with  non-European  nations — will 
resort  to  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  their  vital 
differences  seems  self-evident.  Where  the  differences  are 
vital,  in  whatever  way  they  may  be  settled  it  will  not  be  by 
that  method.  Where  the  differences  are  not  of  that 
absolute  character,  then  we  can  imagine  that  through 
fear  of  the  consequences  of  war  the  tendency  to  submit 
to  arbitration  may  in  the  future  gather  strength  as  it 
has  long  been  doing  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  granted 
that  there  may  develop  an  increased  moral  influence 
which  will  be  directed  to  securing  the  submission  of 
these  questions  to  the  new  tribunal.  That  is  the  most 
hopeful  view  that  can  be  taken  of  the  prospects  of 
arbitration.  We  have  still  to  contemplate  war  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  law  of  growth  in  the  history  of 
nations,  even  when  the  principle  of  arbitration  has  been 
carried  to  its  furthest  possible  limits.  The  Pope  in  his 
letter  speaks  of  war  as  "  unhappily  inevitable."  Is 
that  view  inconsistent  with  the  particular  character  he 
claims  as  the  exponent  of  the  religion  of  peace?  Pro- 
bably he  would  say  with  Bacon  that  "  Prosperity  is  the 
blessing  of  the  Old  Testament  ;  Adversity  is  the  bless- 
ing of  the  New."  It  would,  at  any  rate,  be  hard  to 
prove  that  Christianity  anticipates  the  reign  of  perfect 
happiness  and  peace  here  on  earth.  In  that  case  it 
would  scarcely  be  consistent  with  the  general  order  of 
nature,  which  so  far  shows  few  signs  of  becoming 
different  from  what  it  has  always  been,  even  to  encourage 
the  views  of  the  enthusiasts  who  looked  for  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth  from  the  operations  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. 


BELGIUM  ALTER  THE  STORM. 

T^HERE  are  not  wanting  in  Brussels  prognosticators 
-L  of  further  disturbance,  but  most  unprejudiced 
opinions  discern  the  wish  as  father  to  the  thought.  No 
doubt  disorderly  minorities  will  continue  from  time  to 
time  to  compel  authority  to  show  its  strength  in 
Belgium  as  elsewhere,  but  recent  events  have  proved 
that  their  capacity  for  harm  was  considerably  smaller 
than  their  noise  and  their  desire.  Most  of  the  street- 
fighting  would  have  been  as  easily  and  more  kindly  put 
down  by  the  fire-hose,  had  it  not  been  that  the  army  of 
a  neutralised  State  burned  to  display  martial  ardour. 
The  barricades  lacked  the  science  of  Paris,  though  the 
streets  of  few  capitals  are  better  adapted  by  their 
roughness  for  the  purpose  ;  and  the  temper  of  the  popu- 
lace was  scarcely  more  serious  than  that  of  unruly 
schoolboys  barring  out  their  pedagogues.  Still,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  blink  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
many  elements  of  weakness  among  the  victors,  and 
that  the  final  consolidation  of  good  government  will 
need  a  more  vigorous  hand  than  that  of  M.  Vandenpeere- 
boom,  even  though  all  the  astuteness  of  King  Leopold 
be  there  to  direct  and  inspire.  It  is  true  that  the  con- 
cessions to  uproar  concerned  details  only,  and  that  no 
undertaking  was  given  not  to  proceed  later  on  with  the 
measures  which  have  been  waived.  But  the  detestable 
precedent  has  been  set  that  the  deliberate  decisions  of 
a  Government  with  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
Chamber  may  be  overruled  by  the  clamours  of  the 
street.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted,  despite  his  short- 
comings, that  M.  Vandenpeereboom  should  resign  so 
soon  after  a  demonstration  which  was  directed  not  so 
much  against  his  personality  as  against  all  law  and 
order.  He  may  think,  as  many  do,  that  proportional 
representation,  however  exquisite  in  theory,  is  doomed 
to  disappoint  when  put  to  the  practical  test.  But  the 
loyal  majority  in  Belgium  is  sufficiently  sturdy  to  be 
able  to  afford  every  sort  of  concession  to  the  minorities, 
and  the  fact  that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  is 
proved  by  the  willingness  of  other  friends  of  the  King 
to  carry  on  the  Government  on  such  a  basis.  There  is 
indeed  nothing  revolutionary  or  visionary  about  propor- 
tional representation.  Once  admit  that  the  legislative 
fountain  should  spring  from  the  people,  and  all  reason 
sides  with  an  attempt  to  make  Parliament  the  most 
perfect  possible  miniature  of  the  country  at  large. 
Either  authority  must  safeguard  itself  against  the 
whims  and  ignorances  of  the  undeveloped  classes,  or 
else  a  free  rein  may  be  given  to  a  docile  steed. 
In  Belgium  we  find  sufficient  safeguards  in  the 
fancy  franchises,  which  take  account  by  education  and 
property,  and  as  these  safeguards  will  not  be  abrogated, 
a  plenary  confidence  may  be  shown  in  the  electorate  as 
a  whole.  There  is,  indeed,  no  need  to  gerrymander  a 
country  which  is  loyal  to  the  core  and  instinct  with  the 
best  traditions  of  the  middle  ages.  Such  encomiums 
apply  primarily,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  rural  districts, 
which,  with  their  sobriety,  energy  and  thrift,  form  the 
backbone  of  Belgium.  The  recent  turmoil  was  confined 
to  the  towns,  where  generations  of  refugees,  nests  of 
anarchists  and  all  the  malcontents  whom  failure  begets 
neglect  no  occasion  to  vent  a  jealousy  of  their  betters. 
These  are  the  stumbling-block  of  Belgian  advance,  the 
perpetuators  of  Belgium's  mediocrity,  if  not  the  heralds 
of  her  decay,  and  until  the  decent  population  makes  up 
its  mind  to  keep  them  in  subjection  there  can  be 
small  hope  of  peace  within  her  borders. 

Now  is  the  moment  to  take  stock  of  the  situa- 
tion and  resolve  upon  a  course  of  action  which 
will  effect  a  really  satisfactory  settlement.  Among 
the  first  concerns  must  be  a  reorganisation  of  the 
civil  and  military  forces.  At  present  the  town- 
guards  constitute  an  independent  authority,  which 
amounts  almost  to  a  standing  menace.  Whenever  a 
detachment  of  them  is  deputed  to  patrol  a  crowd,  it 
is  found  necessary  to  despatch  a  body  of  soldiery  to 
solve  the  old  problem— quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ? 
Even  now  a  frequent  sight  in  Brussels  is  that  of  a  dozen 
files  of  civic  guards  marching  through  the  streets  at 
the  double,  yelling  a  political  refrain,  while  their 
corporal,  a  yard  or  so  in  front,  waves  his  silver-laced 
hat  to  encourage  them.  Was  there  ever  such  aa 
exhibition  of  official  dignity,  such  an  exhortation  to 
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disorder  by  the  apostles  of  order,  such  an  object-lesson 
in  distracted  counsels  ?  This  is  only  one  among  many 
instances  of  slovenly  shortcomings  which  might  be 
enumerated,  but  it  is  eloquent  enough  to  speak  for 
them  all.  The  question  now  remains,  who  shall  be  the 
alchemist  to  transmute  all  the  base  metals  of  Belgian 
politics  into  the  refined  gold  of  a  strong,  settled 
polity  ?  So  far  there  has  been  no  sign  of  a  states- 
man in  the  Lower  Netherlands.  At  best  there  have 
been  willing  interpreters  of  their  Sovereign's  will,  such 
as  the  German  Emperor  and  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria 
have  found  or  fashioned.  King  Leopold  is  not  cast  in 
an  heroic  mould,  but  he  possesses  supreme  foresight 
and  almost  vulpine  astuteness.  If  he  can  only  be 
brought  to  realise  that  the  highest  diplomacy  is  a 
judicious  use  of  force,  he  may  succeed  in  settling  his 
country  upon  a  truly  hopeful  basis  and,  unlike  most 
modern  sovereigns,  in  handing  it  down  to  his  successors 
with  authority  unimpaired.  That  he  possesses  the 
requisite  gifts  for  such  a  task  remains  to  be  proved,  but 
his  whole  career  certainly  enforces  the  assurance  that, 
whatever  may  betide,  he  will  hold  his  own  against 
every  sort  of  chicanery  and  all  the  democratic  encroach- 
ments of  the  age. 


THE  ARCHBISHOPS'  DECISION. 

THAT  the  contentions  of  the  "Ritualists"  should 
have  been  almost  peremptorily  dismissed  by  the 
Archbishops  can  hardly  have  been  matter  of  surprise 
to  those  who  realised  the  precise  character  of  the  issues 
actually  submitted  for  judgment.  It  will  be  no  incon- 
siderable advantage  that  the  line  should  be  sharply 
drawn  between  the  legal  question  and  the  merits  of  the 
ceremonies  concerned.  The  blunder  of  the  "  Ritualists  " 
has  all  along  been  their  inability  to  recognise  that 
distinction.  The  Archbishops  have  made  it  very  clear 
that  they  have  not  considered,  as  indeed  without  the 
gravest  impropriety  they  could  not,  the  matters  sub- 
mitted to  them  on  their  merits  ;  they  have  rigorously 
confined  themselves  to  the  legal  issues.  All  the 
arguments  for  the  ceremonial  use  of  incense,  and 
the  carrying  of  lights  in  procession  as  catholic 
and  edifying  practices,  remain  absolutely  unaffected 
by  the  legal  prohibition  pronounced  by  the  Primates. 
The  fanatics  who  denounce  every  unfamiliar  rite  as 
superstitious  or  idolatrous  will  find  little  satisfaction  in 
this  judgment.  So  far  is  incense  from  being  condemned 
as  evil,  that  "even  now  the  liturgical  use  of  incense  is 
not  by  law  permanently  excluded  from  the  Church's 
ritual."  If  the  ecclesiastical  atmosphere  were  less 
heated,  the  Archbishop  suggests  that  this  latent 
authority  might  even  now  be  used.  "Many  things 
might  become  probable  when  our  toleration  of  one 
another  has  risen  to  a  higher  level  which  are  not  prob- 
able at  present."  Only  one  thing  can  give  the  Arch- 
bishops' decisions  the  character  of  a  Protestant  triumph, 
and  that  is  the  disobedience  of  the  Ritualist  clergy.  It 
is  indeed  very  difficult  to  see  how  disobedience  could  be 
excused.  It  is  certain  that  no  weightier  confirmation 
could  be  given  to  the  popular  charge  against  the 
Ritualists  that  they  are  essentially  lawless,  following  no 
better  authority  than  their  own  preferences.  We  would 
earnestly  press  on  the  clergy  concerned  to  consider 
calmly  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Can  it  be  reasonably  maintained  that  this  judgment 
fails  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  ecclesiastical  justice  ? 
It  was  free,  public,  deliberate,  impartial,  pronounced  by 
the  highest  spiritual  authorities  of  the  Church.  If  any 
criticism  could  fairly  be  made  on  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, it  would  be  directed  against  the  latitude 
allowed  in  the  pleadings  rather  than  against  any  limita- 
tions imposed  on  the  appellants.  That  the  Archbishops 
were  exercising  a  purely  voluntary  jurisdiction — vested 
in  them,  however,  by  the  Prayer-book  and  directly  sug- 
gested by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commissioners — 
could  in  no  way  diminish  the  natural  obligation  of 
obedience  to  their  decisions  involved  in  the  deliberate 
acceptance  of  their  authority  by  the  suitors.  Grant 
that  their  Graces  were  no  more  than  arbitrators,  yet  as 
arbitrators  they  were  accepted  by  the  contending  parties, 
and  their  verdict  is  morally  binding  on  them.  This, 
however,  by  no  means  states  the  whole  case  for 
obedience.    The  action  of  the  Primates  was  in  itself  a 


notable  attempt  to  meet  the  conscientious  objection  of  the  ;  1 
Ritualist  clergy  to  the  existing  judicature  :  thataction  was 
taken  at  a  time  of  considerable  popular  excitement,  and  • 
in  circumstances  when  no  reasonable  person  could  doubt 
the  necessity  of  some  judicial  action.     The  most  self- | 
confident  Ritualist  will  not  claim  to  be  invested  with  an  M 
absolute  immunity  from  all  control.     No  sane  man  will  Li 
deny  that  the  practices  adjudicated  upon  were  in  the  [l 
highest  degree  contentious  :   it  must  be  evident  that  \  'i 
either  the  existing  courts  must  act  or  some  adequate  ( I 
alternative  be  discovered.      Such  an  alternative  the  H 
Archbishops  offered  and  the  Ritualist  clergy  accepted. 
Disobedience  would  be  a  gross  breach  of  good  faith. 
Obedience,  prompt   and  complete,  would  immensely 
strengthen  the  hands  of  all  who  are  contending  through 
good  report  and  ill  report  for  the  rights  of  the  National 
Church.    The  really  serious  issue,  underlying  the  petty 
controversies  on  specific  ceremonies,  none  of  which  can 
in  themselves  pretend  to  much  spiritual  importance,  is 
the  right  of  the  Church  to  adjudicate   on  spiritual 
matters.    That  right,  inalienable  and  inherent  accord- 
ing to    the    Ritualist   contention,    has   been  notably 
asserted  by  the  fact  that,  ignoring  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  the  Primates  have  themselves  taken  cognisance 
of  Ritual  matters.     Nothing  could  so  impressively 
indicate  the  difference  which  Ritualists  recognise  be- 
tween the  authority  of  the  "  Erastian  "  courts  and  that 
of  their  spiritual  chiefs  as  their  frank  acceptance  of 
decisions  which,  though  unpalatable,  yet  are  free  from 
the  objections  by  which  in  the  past  they  have  justified 
their  contempt  of  the  law. 

We  are  not  without  hope  that  some  at  least  of  the 
clergy  concerned  will  take  this  view  of  their  position,  and 
thus  make  themselves  intelligible  to  that  large  section 
of  their  countrymen  who,  with  the  most  earnest  desire 
to  be  just  and  with  an  unfeigned  respect  for  their  zeal 
and  devotion,  are  made  to  stumble  by  their  apparent  in- 
difference to  obligations  precisely  stated  and  deliberately 
accepted.  We  notice  with  great  satisfaction  that  Dr. 
Cobb,  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  English  Church 
Union,  has  already  expressed  himself  in  very  manly 
and  sensible  terms.  "There  should  be,"  he  says,  "  no 
thought  of  triumph  or  defeat,  but  only  of  duty.  We 
had  thought  that  the  use  of  incense  was  covered  by  the 
traditions  and  formularies  of  the  English  Church,  but', 
now  that  we  have  appealed  to  its  two  most  responsible 
officers,  and  find  that  they  are  of  a  different  view,  we 
are  bound,  so  it  seems  to  me,  to  treat  their  opinion 
with  the  respect  it  deserves,  especially  as  they  have 
acted  in  a  way  which  the  Prayer-book  prescribes. 
A  becoming  modesty  may  cause  us  to  think  that  the 
Archbishops  are  not  less  well  qualified  than  we  our- 
selves to  determine  a  point  of  law  such  as  this.  We  may 
not  be  convinced,  but  we  recollect  that  to  obey  is  better 
than  sacrifice.  .  .  .  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  obey, 
and  to  agitate  for  a  better  law."  No  fair-minded  man 
will  find  fault  with  this  attitude,  and  by  adopting  it  the 
Ritualists  will  put  themselves  right  with  that  public 
conscience  which  none  can  afford  recklessly  to  offend, 
and  which  the  clergy  are  in  a  special  degree  bound  to 
respect. 

The  solemn  appeal  with  which  the  Archbishop  con- 
cluded his  judgment  can  hardly  fall  without  effect  on 
the  ears  of  religious  men,  bound  by  the  most  sacred 
convictions  to  seek  the  peace  of  the  Church  and 
pledged  by  solemn  and  reiterated  declarations  to 
obey  her  laws.  There  is  no  tincture  of  Erastianism 
in  the  words  :  they  throb  with  the  intense  conviction 
of  spritual  responsibility  :  none  can  doubt  that  they 
express  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  speaker's 
mind  :  it  is  certain  that  they  will  wake  an  echo 
in  the  hearts  of  all  "  sober,  peaceable,  and  truly 
conscientious  sons  of  the  Church  of  England."  Those 
clergy,  if  there  be  any,  who  refuse  to  respond  to  the 
Archbishop's  appeal  will  undertake  for  themselves  a 
burden  of  responsibility  which  it  is  difficult  to  overstate. 
If  self-suppression  in  the  general  interest  be  at  any  time 
and  under  any  circumstances  the  duty  of  clergymen  it 
would  seem  to  be  now  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  the 
Lambeth  decisions  are  unpalatable  and  even  repugnant. 
"  Beati  pacifici."  The  applause  of  heated  partisans  is 
a  poor  substitute  for  the  respect  of  good  men,  and  the 
content  of  a  good  conscience.  We  refuse  to  believe  that 
the  Ritualist  clergy  will  so  far  falsify  their  reputation 
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or  genuine  religion  and  a  deep,  though  not  always 
idicious,  love  for  the  Church  of  England,  as  to  adopt  a 
ourse  of  action  at  this  juncture  which  would  not  only 
ljure  their  own  credit  but  inflict  the  most  serious 
ijury  on  the  Church. 


THE   BASIS   OF   NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

N  a  few  days  the  Board  of  Education  Bill  will  become 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  foundations 
fa  really  comprehensive  system  of  national  education 
rill  have  been  laid.  The  Bill  provides  for  the  co-ordi- 
ation  in  a  single  whole  of  the  present  disjecta  membra 
f  English  education  under  the  threefold  heading  of 
'rimary,  Secondary  and  Technical.  Inspection  of 
econdary  schools  is  to  be  instituted,  registration  of 
;achers  is  to  follow  in  the  near  future,  and  a  consulta- 
ve  committee  is  to  be  appointed  to  watch  over  the 
ducational  interests  the  new  department  will  take  over. 
Lt  first  blush  all  seems  right  in  the  educational  world. 
Let  us  look  a  little  deeper.  How  is  the  consolidation 
ecreed  by  Parliament  to  be  effected  ?  Who  is  to  put 
lto  practice  the  principles  which  the  Bill  lays  down 
nd  official  utterances  have  defined  ?  This  will  be  the 
mction  of  a  departmental  committee.  Their  first  duty 
rill  be  to  overhaul  and  reorganise  the  three  official 
odies  concerned  and  evolve  order  and  unity  out  of 
be  existing  chaos.  Certainly  the  task  will  be  no  easy 
ne.  New  machinery  has  to  be  created,  old  to  be  read- 
lsted.  The  whole  future  of  English  education  depends 
n  the  skill  with  which  the  administrative  machinery  is 
^arranged.  If  it  is  not  organically  in  keeping  with 
le  pcinciples  we  have  been  led  to  believe  will  be 
dopted,  those  principles  can  never  reach  their 
all  development.  They  will  be  vitiated  at  the  very 
utset,  and  the  nationalisation  of  education  that 
eems  fraught  with  such  immense  possibilities  will 
e  seriously  impaired.  Everything  hinges,  in  fact, 
n  the  new  office  being  organised  on  educational 
nes.  The  reconstruction  of  the  primary  section 
fill  present  no  special  difficulties.  The  most  ardu- 
us  problem  is  the  creation  of  a  satisfactory 
econdary  department.  If  it  is  to  be  successful, 
very  secondary  school  must  be  looked  on  as  a 
^hole  one  and  indivisible.  It  must  not  be  cut 
p  between  two  or  more  departments.  Further, 
lassical  schools  must  not  be  "roped  off"  from 
lodern,  much  less  classical  sides  from  modern, 
litherto  the  Science  and  Art  Department  have  had 
finger  in  every  pie — primary,  secondary  and  tech- 
!cal.  If  the  new  organisation  is  to  run  on  broad 
itelligible  lines,  South  Kensington  must  be  elimi- 
ated  from  primary  and  secondary  education,  shed- 
ing  as  many  inspectors  and  officials  as  may  be  neces- 
ary  to  look  after  the  science  in  higher  primary  and 
scondary  schools.  Above  all,  those  curious  imperia 
1  imperio,  schools  within  schools,  to  wit  the  organised 
chools  of  Science,  must  be  ruthlessly  swept  away, 
he  party  walls  that  South  Kensington  has  set  up 
'ithin  higher  primary  and  secondary  schools  are 
icompatible  with  an  intelligent  differentiation  of 
ducation. 

1  But  is  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  dis- 
appear off  the  face  of  the  earth?  If  primary  and 
2condary  schools  are  to  be  restored  to  their  rightful 
epartments,  there  still  remains  an  immense  province 
yer  which  the  SouthfKensington  authorities  were  ori- 
inally  appointed  to  rule,  a  large  portion  of  which  they 
ave  never  effectively  occupied.  There  is  the  vast  field 
f  technology  in  its  application  to  the  mechanical  and 
idustrial  arts,  such  as  the  textile  manufactures,  tele- 
raphy,  typography,  and  the  hundred  and  one  trades 
>r  which  the  "  City  and  Guilds  "  Institute  caters  in  the 
'ay  of  examinations.  Here  is  enough  and  more  than 
^ough  to  redress  the  balance  in  their  favour.  Such  a 
^limitation  will  round  off  their  province  and  bring  it, 
!  3  to  say,  within  a  ring  fence  and  permit  them  to 
eyelop  more  easily  the  higher  technical  education  of 
| 11S  country  so  that  it  may  become  a  serious  rival  to 
that  of  America. 

I  Such  briefly  is  the  division  of  territory  to  be  made. 
!  et  us  now  look  at  the  exact  composition  of  the 
■pmmittee   who   have  to  make  it.     There   are  Sir 
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Horace  Walpole  (chairman)  ;  Sir  George  Kekewich,  and 
Mr.  Tucker  (primary) ;  Captain  Abney  (Science  and 
Art)  ;  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice  (Treasury).  The  list  is  ex- 
cellent as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  misfortune  is,  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.  Taken  as  a  whole  it  is  indeed 
thoroughly  inadequate  and  contains  some  startling 
omissions.  To  begin  with  there  is  no  representative 
proper  for  secondary  schools.  Surely  the  formation  of 
the  Secondary  Department  will  be  fatally  handicapped  if 
a  sub-secretary  for  the  division  is  not  appointed  from 
the  start,  to  gather  his  scattered  possessions  round 
him  as  he  goes  along.  He  must  be  no  mere  official, 
but  a  person  who  is  ultra-conversant  with  secondary 
problems.  It  is  patent  that  there  must  be  someone  on 
the  committee  itself  to  defend  the  secondary  sphere  of 
influence  and  see  that  its  lawful  claims  are  not 
"jumped."  Above  all  there  must  be  no  a  priori  for- 
mation of  secondary  machinery.  The  committee  must 
first  inquire,  take  stock,  see  what  there  is  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  then  and  not  before  adjust  or  construct 
their  machinery.  A  searching  general  inquiry  among 
those  best  calculated  to  give  advice  is  the  only  safe 
and  sound  method  of  procedure.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  well  to  constitute  the  consultative  committee  from 
the  very  outset.  The  same  remarks  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  creation  of  the  Technological  section.  The 
tradition  of  South  Kensington  to  teach  by  subjects 
instead  of  by  courses  of  study  will  have  to  be 
given  up.  The  much  abused  word  "  technical  "  must 
be  reduced  to  its  normal  meaning  of  special  in- 
struction with  a  view  to  trade  and  the  mechanical 
arts,  including  agriculture  and  probably  commerce.  The 
department  would  thus  have  to  assume  suzerainty  over 
many  branches  of  technology  with  which  it  is  at  present 
unacquainted.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  practical 
classes  of  the  institutes  and  polytechnics  who  take  the 
examinations  of  the  "  City  and  Guilds."  Here  alone  are 
some  32,000  students  and  13,000  candidates  working 
in  subjects  for  the  most  part  unknown  to  South  Ken- 
sington inspectors.  The  moral  in  this  case  is  equally 
obvious.  It  is  imperative  that  the  departmental  com- 
mittee when  framing  the  official  machinery  for  the 
Technological  department  should  have  the  full  benefit  of 
the  immense  experience  gained  by  the  "City  and 
Guilds."  Unless  they  are  prepared  to  utilise  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Institution,  they  will  in  all  probability 
inflict  a  grievous  and  perhaps  a  lasting  injury  on  the 
trade  teaching  of  this  country. 


IN  RELIEF  OF  RENT. 

SIR  JOHN  GORST  once  went  down  to  the  East 
End  to  expound  to  an  audience  as  remarkable  in 
character  as  critical  in  its  temper  his  own  specific  for 
the  ills  of  the  unemployed.  He  discoursed  at  length  on 
the  disease,  the  drain  of  human  energy  from  the  land  to 
the  towns,  describing  evils  which  one  of  the  crowd 
unkindly  reminded  him  they  all  knew  without  being 
told,  and  finally  sat  down  without  disclosing  his  remedy 
at  all.  The  effect  on  the  audience  was  great  but  not 
pacific.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  took  the  form 
of  a  Socialist  demonstration.  Not  wishing  to  share 
Sir  John's  fate  or  that  of  his  audience,  we  propose  in 
this  article  briefly  to  make  two  suggestions  in  remedy, 
or  at  least  in  relief,  of  the  social  disorder  we  placarded 
before  our  readers'  eyes  last  week. 

If  the  rise  in  rents  is  wholly  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  play  of  forces,  we  must  either  acquiesce  in  it  with 
the  economist  or  with  the  revolutionist  kill  to  make 
alive.  But  the  rise  can  hardly  be  purely  natural  or 
even  the  outcome  of  a  whole  social  system,  for  in  that 
case  the  sum  of  forces  tending  to  increased  rent  would 
surely  tend — and  in  something  like  proportion — to  in- 
creased wages,  when  there  would  be  no  crisis.  But 
there  is  an  acute  crisis,  which  we  are  inclined  to  trace 
to  an  artificial  excess  over  the  natural  rise  in  rent 
induced  by  the  merely  commercial  character  assumed 
by  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant.  This  com- 
mercial turn  is  due,  at  any  rate  in  considerable  part, 
to  the  influx  of  aliens  and  the  multiplication  of 
interests  in  land  intermediate  between  the  freeholder 
and  the  occupier.    The  peculiar  operation  of  the  alien 
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agency  on  the  rent  system  does  not  consist  in  the 
enhanced  competition  inevitably  arising  from  the 
pressure  of  increased  population.  Were  it  so,  it  would 
be  doubtful  whether  State  intervention  were  legitimate. 
We  can  conceive  that  some  would  still  consider  such  a 
step  justifiable,  but  there  would  be  a  violence,  an 
arbitrariness,  about  it  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances would  not  attach  to  such  intervention.  You 
would  then  be  artificially  interfering  with  a  movement 
natural  if  unfortunate,  while  now  you  are  but  attempt- 
ing to  stay  its  unnatural  aggravation.  The  injurious 
feature  of  the  part  played  by  the  alien  consists  in  his 
usually  destitute  condition  and  in  certain  idiosyncrasies 
of  character.  Once  arrived,  his  one  and  only  object  is  to 
effect  a  lodgment.  This  he  will  do  at  any  hazard  :  he  will 
accept  almost  any  terms  as  to  rent,  trusting  to  getting 
work  of  some  kind  which  may  enable  him  to  pay  it. 
Usually  he  does  get  work,  for  his  necessity  prevents 
him  being  a  chooser  in  the  matter  of  wages.  These 
earnings,  supplemented  negatively  by  a  standard  of 
life  low  even  to  indecency,  enables  the  landlord  to  be 
satisfied.  The  point  about  these  people  is  that  they  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  every  consideration  to  getting  house- 
room,  frequently  but  one  room,  somehow.  This 
operates  entirely  in  favour  of  the  commercial  landlord. 
So  much  so  that  house-jobbing  is  now  one  of  the  most 
lively — we  cannot  say,  industries — vocations  we  will 
term  it,  in  East  London.  The  Jew — and  we  need 
hardly  say  we  make  no  innuendo  ;  we  are  but  stating  a 
fact- — has  been  clever  enough  to  observe  the  situation 
and  turn  it  to  account.  House-property  in  those 
quarters  is  rapidly  passing  into  the  hands  of  Jews  ;  who 
on  taking  over  invariably  raise  the  rent.  The  process, 
starting  in  the  more  eastward  districts,  is  spreading 
northward  and  inward.  Bethnal  Green  is  now  coming 
within  its  zone  and  sincere  is  the  alarm  of  the 
people.  Obviously,  we  advocate  as  a  check  to  this 
most  sinister  movement  the  legal  restriction  of  the 
importation  of  pauper  aliens,  which  nearly  all  practical 
persons  have  long  agreed  is  necessary,  to  which  the 
Tory  party  has  long  been  pledged  and  the  Radical 
party  does  not  actively  object.  It  did  not,  at  least, 
when  the  House  of  Lords  passed  a  Bill  with  this  object 
last  session.  The  present  Government  has  steadily 
blessed  the  proposal,  and,  it  is  true,  almost  as  steadily 
cold-shouldered  it.  One  thing  we  are  certain  of ;  any 
person  who  has  seriously  concerned  himself  with  the 
overcrowding  problem — and  in  our  view  crowding  is 
more  often  a  cause  than  an  effect  of  high  rent — will 
say  that  the  pauper  alien  influx  must  be  restricted,  and 
that  had  steps  in  that  direction  been  taken  betimes,  the 
rent  crisis  would  not  now  be  in  its  present  stage  of 
acuteness. 

The  passing  of  house  property  in  the  East  End  into 
the  hands  of  small  dealers,  mostly  Jews,  brings  us  to  our 
other  point — the  present  complete  separation  between 
the  occupier  and  the  true  landlord — the  freeholder.  Our 
suggestion  is  that  in  the  case  of  land  occupied  by 
houses  of  not  more  than  a  certain  rateable  value,  the 
freeholder  should  not  be  allowed  to  let  to  any  but  bona 
fide  occupiers.  Such  a  proposal  involves,  of  course, 
highly  controversial  considerations.  We  shall  meet 
our  old  friends  freedom  of  contract  and  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  It  is  impossible,  and  would  in  any  case 
tend  to  obscurity,  to  enter  here  upon  the  numberless 
issues  involved.  It  is  better  that  we  should  for  the 
present  merely  state  our  case.  The  existing  system 
amounts  to  this.  The  freeholder  parts  with  his  interest 
in  and  most  of  his  rights  over  his  land  in  exchange  for  a 
fixed  sum,  less  by  far  than  its  occupation  value,  in  con- 
sideration of  relief  from  all  his  responsibilities  and  duties 
as  a  landlord.  The  lessee  in  turn  parts  with  his  interest 
to  a  sub-lessee  on  similar  terms.  The  process  goes  on 
until  the  occupier  becomes  the  last  rung  in  a  longer  or 
shorter  ladder  ;  having  relations  with  but  one  of  a  series 
of  landlords,  of  whom  for  all  purposes  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  all  but  one  are  merely 
rent-receivers.  We  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  heap 
the  woes  of  the  tenant  and  the  mischief  of  the  system 
on  the  head  of  the  wretched  rackrenter,  the  penulti- 
mate of  the  series.  For  one  thing,  it  is  he  who  has  to 
bear  the  landlord's  burden — which  in  poorer  London  is 
very  far  from  small :  then  the  system  itself  puts  him 
in  so  tight  a  place  that  he  can  hardly  do  his  duty 


to  his  tenant  if  he  does  his  duty  to  himself.  So 
many  profits  have  been  made  by  the  time  he  is I 
reached  that  he  can  barely  live  unless  he  gets  the 
most  he  can  in  rent  and  spends  the  least  he 
can  on  the  house.  In  such  circumstances,  how  can 
the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  be  other  than 
perennially  hostile  ?  The  rackrenter's — the  little  land-l 
lord's — position  is  so  unenviable  that  no  considerable 
person  will  occupy  it.  Aware  that  he  is  looked  on  as  a 
social  pariah,  the  rackrenter,  taking  refuge  in  callous- 
ness, makes  the  most  of  his  own  and  his  position's] 
defects.  In  this  he  is  no  worse  than  other  men, 
Under  the  present  system,  there  is  absolutely  no  chancd 
of  getting  better  men,  and  it  is  small  consolation  that, 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  get  worse.  Sweep  away  all  the 
intermediate  holders  and  make  the  freeholder  the| 
actual  rackrenter  and  the  situation  is  absolutely  trans- 
formed. The  freeholder  could  derive  a  larger  income 
than  at  present  from  his  land  and  yet  charge  the 
occupier  less.  There  would  be  fewer  profits  to  be 
made.  Instead  of  very  small  men,  you  would  usual!) 
have  persons  of  some  status  to  deal  with.  Judging 
by  country  landlords,  they  would  probably  be  more 
amenable  to  considerations  of  humanity,  certainly  more 
so  to  the  force  of  public  opinion.  They  would  be  more 
easily  reached  by  the  Public  Health  and  other  Acts.  Ir 
short,  there  would  then  be  some  possibility  of  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  resuming  somej 
thing  of  their  natural  moral  character. 


A  HEGIRA. 

THE  giant  cypresses,  tall  even  in  the  time  of  Montej 
zuma,  the  castle  of  Chapultepec  upon  its  rock  (ai 
island  in  the  plain  of  Mexico),  the  panorama  of  thi 
great  city  backed  by  the  mountain  range ;  the  tw< 
volcanoes  the  Popocatepetl  and  the  Istacihuatl,  an< 
the  lakes  ;  the  tigers  in  their  cages,  did  not  interes 
me  so  much  as  a  small  courtyard,  in  which,  irone< 
and  guarded,  a  band  of  Indians  of  the  Apache  trib 
were  kept  confined.  Six  warriors,  a  woman  anJ 
a  boy,  captured  close  to  Chihuahua,  and  sent  t 
Mexico,  the  Lord  knows  why  ;  for  generally  a 
Apache  captured  was  shot  at  once,  following  thi 
frontier  rule,  which  without  difference  of  race  was  hel 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  that  a  good  India | 
must  needs  be  dead. 

Silent  and  stoical  the  warriors  sat,  not  speakinj 
once  in  a  whole  day,  communicating  but  by  signs 
naked  except  the  breech-clout  ;  their  eyes  apparentlj 
opaque,  and  looking  at  you  without  sight,  but  seein.l 
everything  ;  and  their  demeanour  less  reassuring  tba 
that  of  the  tigers  in  the  cage  hard  by.    All  could  spea 
Spanish  if  they  liked,  some  a  word  or  two  of  Englisn 
but  no  one  heard  them  say  a  word  in  either  tongue 
I  asked   the   nearest   if  he   was  a  Mescalero,  an 
received   the   answer:    "  Mescalero-hay,"  and  for 
moment  a  gleam  shone  through  their  eyes,  but  vanishe 
instantly,  as  when  the  light  dies  out  of  the  wire  in  a 
electric  lamp.    The  soldier  at  the  gate  said  they  wer 
"brutes;  all  sons  of  dogs,  infidels,  and  that  for  h:| 
part  he  could  not  see  why  the  '  Gobierno '  went  to  tt 
expense  of  keeping  them  alive."     He  thought  thej 
had  no  sense  ;  but  in  that  showed  his  own  folly,  an 
acted  after  the  manner  of  the  half-educated  man  thi 
whole  world  over,  who  knowing  he  can  read  and  writ 
thinks  that  the  savage  who  cannot  do  so  is  but  a  fool 
being  unaware  that,  in  the  great  book  known  as  tb 
world,  the  savage  often  is  the  better  scholar  of  the  twi 
But  five  and  twenty  years  ago  the  Apache  natio:| 
split  into  its  chief  divisions  of  Mescaleros,  Jicarilla 
Coyoteros  and  Lipanes,  kept  a  great  belt  of  territoi; 
almost  five  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  of  about  thin 
miles  in  breadth,  extending  from  the  bend  of  the  R 
Gila  to  El  Paso,  in  a  perpetual  war.    On  both  sides  1 
the  Rio  Grande  no  man  was  safe  ;  farms  were  deserte* 
cattle  carried  off,  villages  built  by  the  Spaniards,  ai 
with  substantial  brick-built  churches,  mouldered  ml 
decay ;    mines    were    unworkable,    and    horses  Iel 
untended  for  a  moment  were  driven  off  in  open  da) 
so  bold  the  thieves,  that  at  one  time  they  had  a  settlt 
month  for  plundering,  which  they  called  openly  tl 
Moon  of  the  Mexicans,  though  they  did  not  on  thi 
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account  suspend  their  operations  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year.  Cochise  and  Mangas-Coloradas,  Naked 
Horse,  Cuchillo  Negro,  and  others  of  their  chiefs,  were 
once  far  better  known  upon  the  frontiers  than  the  chief 
senators  of  the  congresses  of  either  of  the  two  republics  ; 
and  in  some  instances  these  chiefs  showed  an  intelli- 
gence, knowledge  of  men  and  things,  which  in  another 
sphere  would  certainly  have  raised  them  high  in  the 
estimation  of  mankind. 

The  Shis-Imlay  (the  people  of  the  woods),  their 
guttural  language,  with  its  curious  monosyllable  "  hay  " 
which  they  tacked  on  to  everything  as  "  Oro-hay"  and 
"  plata-hay  ;  "  their  strange  democracy,  each  man  being 
chief  of  himself,  and  owning  no  allegiance  to  anyone 
upon  the  earth  ;  all  now  have  almost  passed  away, 
destroyed  and  swallowed  up  by  the  "  Inday  pindah 
•lichoyi  "  (the  men  of  the  white  eyes),  as  they  used  to 
call  the  Americans  and  all  those  northerners  who 
ventured  into  their  territory  to  look  for  "yellow-iron." 
I  saw  no  more  of  the  Apaches,  and  except  once,  never 
again  met  any  one  of  them  ;  but  as  I  left  the  place  the 
thought  came  to  mind  if  any  of  them  succeed  in  getting 
out,  I  am  certain  that  the  six  or  seven  hundred  miles 
between  them  and  their  country  will  be  as  nothing  to 
them,  and  that  their  journey  thither  will  be  marked  with 
blood. 

At  Huehuetoca  I  joined  the  mule  train,  doing  the 
twenty  miles,  which  in  those  days  was  all  the  extent  of 
railway  in  the  country  to  the  north,  and  lost  my  pistol 
in  a  crowd  just  as  I  stepped  into  the  train,  some 
"  lepero  "  having  abstracted  it  out  of  my  belt  when  I 
was  occupied  in  helping  five  strong  men  to  get  my 
horse  into  a  cattle-truck.  From  Huehuetoca  we 
marched  to  Tula,  and  there  camped  for  the  night, 
sleeping  in  a  "meson"  built  like  an  Eastern  fondak 
round  a  court,  and  with  a  well  for  watering  the 
beasts  in  the  centre  of  the  yard.  I  strolled  about  the 
curious  town,  in  times  gone  by  the  Aztec  capital,  looked 
•at  the  churches,  built  like  fortresses,  and  coming  back 
to  the  "meson"  before  I  entered  the  cell-like  room 
without  a  window,  and  with  a  plaster  bench  on  which 
to  spread  one's  saddle  and  one's  rugs,  I  stopped  to  talk 
with  a  knot  of  travellers  feeding  their  animals  on  barley 
and  chopped  straw,  grouped  round  afire,  and  the  whole 
scene  lit  up  and  rendered  Rembrandtesque  by  the  fierce 
glow  of  an  "  ocote  "  torch.  So  talking  of  the  Alps  and 
Apennines,  or,  more  correctly,  speaking  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  and  the  mysterious  region  known  as  the  Bolson 
de  Mapimi,  a  district  in  those  days  as  little  known  as  is 
the  Sus  to-day,  a  traveller  drew  near.  Checking  his 
horse  close  by  the  fire,  and  getting  off  it  gingerly,  for  it 
was  almost  wild,  holding  the  hair  "  mecate "  in  his 
hand,  he  squatted  down,  the  horse  snorting  and  hang- 
ing back,  and  setting  rifle  and  "  machete  "jingling  upon 
the  saddle,  he  began  to  talk. 

"Ave  Maria  purisima,  had  we  heard  the  news?" 
What !  a  new  revolution  ?  Had  Lerdo  de  Tejada  re- 
appeared again  ?  or  had  Cortinas  made  another  raid  on 
Brownsville?  the  Indios  Bravos  harried  Chihuahua?  or 
had  the  silver  "conduct"  coming  from  the  mines  been 
robbed  ?  "  Nothing  of  this,  but  a  voice  ran  (corria  una 
voz)  that  the  Apache  infidels  confined  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  Castle  of  Chapultepec  had  broken  loose.  Eight 
of  them,  six  warriors,  a  woman  and  a  boy,  had  slipped 
their  fetters,  murdered  two  of  the  guard,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  be  somewhere  not  far  from  Tula,  and,  as  he 
thought,  making  for  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi,  the  deserts 
of  the  Rio  Gila,  or  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Santa  Rosa  range." 

Needless  to  say  this  put  all  in  the  meson 
almost  beside  themselves  ;  for  the  terror  that  the 
Indians  inspired  was  at  that  time  so  real,  that  had  the 
eight  forlorn  and  helpless  infidels  appeared  I  verily 
believe  they  would  have  killed  us  all.  Not  that  we 
were  not  brave,  well  armed— in  fact,  all  loaded  down 
with  arms,  carrying  rifles,  and  pistols,  swords  stuck 
between  our  saddle  girths,  and  generally  so  fortified  as 
to  resemble  walking  arsenals.  But  valour  is  a  thing  of 
pure  convention,  and  these  men  who  would  have  fought 
like  hons  against  marauders  of  their  own  race,  scarce 
slept  that  night  for  thinking  on  the  dangers  which  they 
ran  by  the  reported  presence  of  those  six  naked  men. 
I  he  night  passed  by  without  alarm,  as  was  to  be 
•expected,  seeing  that  the  courtyard  wall  of  the  meson 


was  at  least  ten  feet  high,  and  the  gate  solid 
"ahuehuete  "  clamped  with  iron,  and  padlocked  like  a 
jail.  At  the  first  dawn,  or  rather  at  the  first  false  dawn, 
when  the  fallacious  streaks  of  pink  flash  in  the  sky  and 
fade  again  to  night,  all  were  afoot.  Horsemen  rode 
out,  sitting  erect  in  their  peaked  saddles,  toes  stuck 
out  and  thrust  into  their  curiously  stamped  toe  leathers  ; 
their  "  chaparreras  "  giving  to  their  legs  a  look  of  being 
cased  in  armour,  their  "  poblano  "  hats,  with  bands  of 
silver  or  of  tinsel,  balanced  like  halos  on  their  heads. 

Long  trains  of  donkeys,  driven  by  Indians  dressed  in 
leather,  and  bareheaded,  after  the  fashion  of  their 
ancestors,  crawled  through  the  gate  laden  with 
"pulque,"  and  now  and  then  a  single  Indian  followed 
by  his  wife  set  off  on  foot,  carrying  a  crate  of  earthen- 
ware by  a  broad  strap  depending  from  his  head.  Our 
caravan,  consisting  of  six  two-wheeled  mule  carts,  drawn 
by  a  team  of  six  or  sometimes  eight  gaily  harnessed 
mules,  and  covered  with  a  tilt  made  from  the  "  istle," 
creaked  through  the  gate.  The  great  meson  remained 
deserted,  and  by  degrees,  as  a  ship  leaves  the  coast,  we 
struck  into  the  wild  and  stony  desert  country,  which, 
covered  with  a  whitish  dust  of  alkali,  makes  Tula  an 
oasis  ;  then  the  great  church  sank  low,  and  the  tali 
palm  trees  seemed  to  grow  shorter ;  lastly  church,  palms 
and  towers,  and  the  green  fields  planted  with  aloes, 
blended  together  and  sank  out  of  sight,  a  faint  white 
misty  spot  marking  their  whereabouts,  till  at  last  it  too 
faded  and  melted  into  the  level  plain. 

Travellers  in  a  perpetual  stream  we  met  journeying 
to  Mexico,  and  every  now  and  then  passed  a  straw- 
thatched  "jacal,"  where  women  sat  selling  "atole," 
that  is  a  kind  of  stirabout  of  pine-nut  meal  and  milk, 
and  dishes  seasoned  hot  with  red  pepper,  with 
"tortillas"  made  on  the  "  metate  "  of  the  Aztecs,  to 
serve  as  bread  and  spoons.  The  infidels,  it  seemed, 
had  got  ahead  of  us,  and  when  we  slept  had  been 
descried  making  towards  the  north  ;  two  of  them  armed 
with  bows  which  they  had  roughly  made  with  sticks, 
the  string  twisted  out  of  "istle,"  and  the  rest  with 
clubs,  and  what  astonished  me  most  was  that  behind 
them  trotted  a  white  dog.  Outside  San  Juan  del 
Rio,  which  we  reached  upon  the  second  day,  it  seemed 
that  in  the  night  the  homing  Mescaleros  had  stolen  a 
horse,  and  two  of  them  mounting  upon  him  had  ridden 
off,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  forlorn  and  miserable  band 
behind.  How  they  had  lived  so  far  in  the  scorched 
alkali-covered  plains,  how  they  managed  to  conceal 
themselves  by  day,  or  how  they  steered  by  night,  no  one 
could  tell  ;  for  the  interior  Mexican  knows  nothing  of 
the  desert  craft,  and  has  no  idea  that  there  is  always 
food  of  some  kind  for  an  Apache,  either  by  digging 
roots,  snaring  small  animals,  or  at  the  last  resort  by 
catching  locusts  or  any  other  insect  he  can  find. 
Nothing  so  easy  as  to  conceal  themselves ;  for  amongst 
grass  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  they  drop  and  in  an 
instant,  even  as  you  look,  are  lost  to  sight,  and  if  hard- 
pressed  sometimes  escape  attention  by  standing  in  a 
cactus  grove,  and  stretching  out  their  arms,  look  so 
exactly  like  the  plant  that  you  may  pass  close  to  them 
and  be  unaware,  till  their  bow  twangs,  and  an  obsidian- 
headed  arrow  whistles  through  the  air. 

Our  caravan  rested  a  day  outside  San  Juan  del  Rio 
to  shoe  the  mules,  repair  the  harness,  and  for  the 
muleteers  to  go  to  mass  or  visit  the  "  poblana  "  girls, 
who  with  flowers  in  their  hair  leaned  out  of  every 
balcony  of  the  half-Spanish  half-Oriental-looking  town, 
according  to  their  taste.  Not  that  the  halt  lost  time, 
for  travellers  all  know  that  "to  hear  mass  and  to  give 
barley  to  your  beasts  loses  no  tittle  of  the  day." 

San  Juan,  the  river  almost  dry,  and  trickling  thirstily 
under  its  red  stone  bridges ;  the  fields  of  aloes,  the 
poplars,  and  the  stunted  palms,  its  winding  street  in 
which  the  houses,  overhanging,  almost  touch  ;  its  popu- 
lation, which  seemed  to  pass  their  time  lounging 
wrapped  in  striped  blankets  up  against  the  walls, 
was  left  behind.  The  pulque-aloes  and  the  sugar  canes 
grew  scarcer,  the  road  more  desolate  as  we  emerged 
into  the  "  tierra  fria "  of  the  central  plain,  and  all 
the  time  the  Sierra  Madre,  jagged  and  menacing, 
towered  in  the  west.  In  my  mind's  eye  I  saw  the 
Mescaleros  trotting  like  wolves  all  through  the  night 
along  its  base,  sleeping  by  day  in  holes,  killing  a  sheep 
or   goat  when  chance  occurred,  and   following  one 
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another  silent  and  stoical  in  their  tramp  towards  the 
north. 

Days  followed  days  as  in  a  ship  at  sea  ;  the  waggons 
rolling  on  across  the  plains  ;  and  I  jogging  upon  my 
horse,  half  sleeping  in  the  sun,  or  stretched  at  night 
half  dozing  on  a  tilt,  almost  lost  count  of  time.  Some- 
where between  San  Juan  del  Rio  and  San  Luis  PotosJ 
we  learned  two  of  the  Indians  had  been  killed,  but  that 
the  four  remaining  were  still  pushing  onward,  and  in  a 
little  while  we  met  a  body  of  armed  men  carrying  two 
ghastly  heads  tied  by  their  scalp  locks  to  the  saddle 
bow.  Much  did  the  slayers  vaunt  their  prowess ; 
telling  how  in  a  wood  at  break  of  day  they  had  fallen 
in  with  all  the  Indians  seated  round  a  fire,  and  that 
whilst  the  rest  fled,  two  had  sprung  on  them  as  they 
said  "after  the  fashion  of  wild  beasts,  armed  one  with 
a  .^tick,  and  the  other  with  a  stone,  and,  by  God's 
grace,"  and  here  the  leader  crossed  himself,  "their  aim 
had  been  successful,  and  the  two  sons  of  dogs  had 
fallen,  but  most  unfortunately  the  rest  during  the  fight 
had  managed  to  escape." 

San  Luis  Potosi,  the  rainless  city,  once  world- 
renowned  for  wealth,  and  even  now  full  of  fine  build- 
ings, churches  and  palaces,  and  with  a  swarming 
population  of  white-clothed  Indians  squatting  to  sell 
their  trumpery  in  the  great  market  square,  loomed  up 
amongst  its  fringe  of  gardens,  irrigated  lands,  its 
groves  of  pepper  trees,  its  palms,  its  wealth  of  flower- 
ing shrubs  ;  its  great  white  domes,  giving  an  air  of 
Bagdad  or  of  Fez,  shone  in  the  distance,  then  grew 
nearer,  and  at  last  swallowed  us  up,  as  wearily  we 
passed  through  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  halted 
underneath  the  walls. 

The  city,  then  an  oasis  in  the  vast  plateau  of 
Anahuac  (now  but  a  station  on  a  railway  line),  a  city  of 
enormous  distances,  of  gurgling  water  led  in  stucco 
channels  by  the  side  of  every  street,  of  long  expanses 
of  "  adobe  "  walls,  of  immense  plazas,  of  churches,  and 
of  bells,  of  countless  convents  ;  hedged  in  by  moun- 
tains to  the  west,  mouth  of  the  "  tierra  caliente  "  to 
the  east,  and  to  the  north  the  stopping  place  for  the 
long  trains  of  waggons,  carrying  cotton  from  the 
States  ;  wrapped  in  a  mist  as  of  the  middle  ages,  lay 
sleeping  in  the  sun.  On  every  side  the  plain  lapped 
like  an  ocean,  and  the  green  vegetation  round  the  town 
stopped  so  abruptly  that  you  could  step  almost  at  once 
from  fertile  meadows  into  a  waste  of  whitish  alkali. 

Above  the  town  in  a  foothill  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
about  three  leagues  away  is  situated  the  "Enchanted 
City,"  never  yet  fouled  by  the  foot  of  man,  but  yet 
existent,  and  believed  in  by  all  those  who  follow  that 
best  part  of  history,  the  traditions  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  times  when  men  were  wise,  and 
when  imagination  governed  judgment,  as  it  should  do 
to-day,  being  the  noblest  faculty  of  the  human  mind. 
Either  want  of  time,  or  that  belittling  education  from 
which  few  can  escape,  prevented  me  from  visiting  the 
place.  Yet  I  still  think  if  rightly  sought  the  city  will 
be  found,  and  I  feel  sure  the  Mescaleros  passed  the 
night  not  far  from  it,  and  perhaps  looking  down  upon 
San  Luis  Potosr  cursed  it,  after  the  fashion  that  the 
animals  may  curse  mankind  for  its  injustice  to  them. 

Tired  of  its  squares,  its  long  dark  streets,  its  hum  of 
people  ;  and  possessed  perhaps  with  that  nostalgia  of 
the  desert  which  comes  so  soon  to  all  who  once  have 
felt  its  charm,  when  cooped  in  bricks,  we  set  our 
faces  northward  about  an  hour  before  the  day,  passed 
through  the  gates  and  rolled  into  the  plains.  The  mules 
well  rested  shook  their  bells,  the  leagues  soon  dropped 
behind,  the  muleteers  singing  "  La  Pasadita,"  or  an 
interminable  song  about  a  "Gachupin,"*  who  loved  a 
nun. 

The  Mescaleros  had  escaped  our  thoughts — that  is, 
the  muleteers  thought  nothing  of  them  ;  but  I  followed 
their  every  step,  saw  them  crouched  round  their  little 
fire,  roasting  the  roots  of  wild  "mescal;"  marked 
them  upon  the  march  in  single  file,  their  eyes  fixed  on 
the  plain,  watchful  and  silent  as  they  were  phantoms 
gliding  to  the  north. 

Crossing  a  sandy  tract,  the  Capataz,  who  had  long  lived 


It  had  a  chorus  reflecting  upon  convent  discipline  : 
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in  the  "  Pimeria  Alta,"  and  amongst  the  Maricopas  on 
the  Gila,  drew  up  his  horse  and  pointing  to  the  ground 
said  "Viva  Mexico! — look  at  these  footmarks  in  the 
sand.  They  are  the  infidels'  ;  see  where  the  men  have 
trod  ;  here  is  the  woman's  print  and  this  the  boy's.  Look 
how  their  toes  are  all  turned  in,  unlike  the  tracks  of 
Christians.  This  trail  is  a  day  old,  and  yet  how  fresh  ! 
See  where  the  boy  has  stumbled — thanks  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  they  must  all  be  tired,  and  praise  to  God  will  die 
upon  the  road,  either  by  hunger  or  some  Christian 
hand."  All  that  he  spoke  of  was  no  doubt  visible  to 
him,  but  through  my  want  of  faith,  or  perhaps  lack  of 
experience,  I  saw  but  a  faint  trace  of  naked  footsteps  in 
the  sand.  Such  as  they  were,  they  seemed  the  shadow 
of  a  ghost,  unstable  and  unreal,  and  struck  me  after 
the  fashion  that  it  strikes  one  when  a  man  holds  up  a 
cane  and  tells  you  gravely,  without  a  glimmering  of 
the  strangeness  of  the  fact,  that  it  came  from  Japan, 
actually  grew  there,  and  had  leaves  and  roots,  and  was 
as  little  thought  of  as  a  mere  ash  plant  growing  in  a 
copse. 

At  an  "hacienda"  upon  the  road,  just  where  the 
trail  leads  off  upon  one  hand  to  Matehuala,  and  on  the 
other  to  Rio  Verde,  and  the  hot  countries  of  the  coast, 
we  stopped  to  pass  the  hottest  hours  in  sleep.    All  was 
excitement  ;  men  came  in,  their  horses  flecked  with 
foam  ;  others  were  mounting,  and  all  armed  to  the 
teeth,  as  if  the  Yankees  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  were  marching  on  the  place.     "Los  Indios  !  si, 
serior,"  they  had  been  seen,  only  last  night,  but  such 
the  valour  of  the  people  of  the  place  they  had  passed 
on  doing  no  further  damage  than  to  kill  a  lamb.  No 
chance  of  sleep  in  such  a  turmoil  of  alarm  ;  each  man 
had  his  own  plan,  all  talked  at  once,  most  of  them  were 
half  drunk,  and  when  our  Capataz  asked  dryly  if  theyj 
had  thought  of  following  the  trail,  a  silence  fell  on  all. 
By  this  time,  owing  to  the  horsemen  galloping  about, 
the  trail  was  cut  on  every  side,  and  to  have  followed  it 
would  have  tried  the  skill  of  an  Apache  tracker  ;  but 
just  then  upon  the  plain  a  cloud  of  dust  was  seen. 
Nearer  it  came,  and  then  out  of  the  midst  of  it  horses 
appeared,  arms  flashed  ;  when  nearing  the  place  five  or 
six  men  galloped  up  to  the  walls,  and  stopped  their 
horses  with  a  jerk.     "  What  news  ?  have  you  seen  any- 
thing of  the  Apaches  ?  "  and  the  chief  rider  of  the  gallant 
band,  getting  off  slowly,  and  fastening  up  his  horse, 
said,  with  an  air  of  dignity,  "  At  the  '  encrucijada,'  fourl 
leagues  along  the  road,  you  will  find  one  of  them.  Wei 
came  upon  him  sitting  on  a  stone,  too  tired  to  move, 
called  on  him  to  surrender,  but  Indians  have  no  sense, 
so  he  came  at  us  tired  as  he  was,  and  we  being  valiant, 
fired,  and  he  fell  dead.    Then,  that  the  law  should  be 
made  manifest  to  all,  we  hung  his  body  by  the  feet  to  a 
huisache  tree."  Then  compliments  broke  out  and  "  Viva 
los  valientes  !  "  "  Viva  Mexico  !""  Mueran  los  Indio.-> 
salvajes  !  "  and  much  of  the  same  sort,  whilst  the  fivel 
valiant  men  modestly  took  a  drink,  saying  but  little,  I 
for  true  courage  does  not  show  itself  in  talk. 

Leaving  the  noisy  crew  drinking  confusion  to  their 
enemies,  we  rolled  into  the  plain.    Four  dusty  leagues, 
and  the  "  huisache  "  tree  growing  by  four  cross  trails  I 
came  into  sight.      We  neared    it,  and  to  a  branch, 
naked   except   his  breech-clout,   covered  with   bullet ! 
wounds,  we  saw  the  Indian  hang.     Half-starved  he  i 
looked,  and  so  reduced  that  from  the  bullet  holes  but  i 
little  blood  had  run  ;  his  feet  were  bloody,  and  his  face  | 
hanging  an  inch  or  two  above  the  ground  distorted  ;  j 
flies  buzzed  about  him,  and  in  the  sky  a  faint  black  line 
on  the  horizon  showed  that  the  vultures  had  already 
scented  food. 

We  left  the  nameless  warrior  hanging  on  his  tree, 
and  took  our  way  across  the  plain,  well  pleased  both  with 
the  "  valour  "  of  his  slayers  and  the  position  of  affairs  j 
in  general  in  the  world  at  large.     Right  up  and  down  > 
the  Rio  Grande  on  both  sides  for  almost  a  thousand 
miles  the  lonely  cross  upon  some  river-side,  near  to  1 
some  thicket,  or  out  in  the  wide  plain,  most  generally  is  j 
lettered  "  Killed  by  the  Apaches,"  and  in  the  game  they 
played  so  long,  and  still  held  trumps  in,  at  the  time  I 
write  of,  they,  too,  paid  for  all  errors  in  their  play,  by 
death.    But  still  it  seemed  a  pity,  savage  as  they  were, 
that  so  much  cunning,  such  stoical  indifference  to  both 
death  and  life,  should  always  finish  as  the  warrior  i 
whom  I  saw  hang  by  the  feet  from  the  huisach6,  just 
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where  the  road  to  Matehuala  bifurcates,  and  the  trail 
breaks  off  to  El  Jarral.  And  so  we  took  our  road, 
passed  La  Parida,  Matehuala,  El  Catorce,  and  still  the 
sterile  plateau  spread  out  like  a  vast  sea,  the  sparse  and 
stunted  bushes  in  the  constant  mirage  looming  at  times 
like  trees,  at  others  seeming  just  to  float  above  the 
sand  ;  and  as  we  rolled  along,  the  mules  struggling  and 
straining  in  the  whitish  dust,  we  seemed  to  lose  all 
trace  of  the  Apaches  ;  and  at  the  lone  hacienda  or  rare 
villages  no  one  had  heard  of  them,  and  the  mysterious 
hegira  of  the  party,  now  reduced  to  three,  left  no  more 
traces  of  its  passing  than  water  which  has  closed  upon 
the  passage  of  a  fish. 

Gomez  Farias,  Parras,  El  Llano  de  la  Guerra,  we 
passed  alternately,  and  at  length  Saltillo  came  in 
sight,  its  towers  standing  up  upon  the  plain  after  the 
fashion  of  a  lighthouse  in  the  sea;  the  bull-ring  built 
under  the  Viceroys  looking  like  a  fort  ;  and  then  the 
plateau  of  Anahuac  finished  abruptly,  and  from  the 
ramparts  of  the  willow-shaded  town  the  great  green 
plains  stretched  out  towards  Texas  in  avast  panorama  ; 
whilst  upon  the  west  in  the  dim  distance  frowned  the 
serrated  mountains  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  further  still  the 
impenetrable  fastnesses  of  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi. 

Next  day  we  took  the  road  for  Monterey,  descending 
in  a  day  by  the  rough  path  known  as  "la  cuesta  de  los 
fierros,"  from  the  cold  plateau  to  a  land  of  palms,  of 
cultivation,  orange  groves,  of  fruit  trees,  olive  gardens  ; 
a  balmy  air  filled  with  the  noise  of  running  waters,  and 
passing  underneath  the  Cerro  de  la  Silla  which  domi- 
nates the  town,  slept  peacefully  far  from  all  thoughts  of 
Indians  and  of  perils  of  the  road,  in  the  great  caravan- 
sary which  at  that  time  was  the  chief  glory  of  the  town 
of  Monterey.  The  city  with  its  shady  streets,  its 
alameda  planted  with  palm  trees,  and  its  plaza  all 
decorated  with  stuccoed  plaster  seats  painted  pale 
pink,  and  upon  which  during  both  day  and  night  half 
of  the  population  seemed  to  lounge,  lay  baking  in  the 
sun. 

Great  teams  of  waggons  driven  by  Texans  creaked 
through  the  streets,  the  drivers  dressed  in  a  "  deTroque  " 
of  old  town  clothes,  often  a  worn  frock  coat  and  rusty 
trousers  stuffed  into  cowboy  boots,  the  whole  crowned 
with  an  ignominious  battered  hat,  and  looking,  as  the 
Mexicans  observed,  like  "  pantomimas,  que  salen  en  las 
fiestas."  Mexicans  from  down  the  coast,  from  Tamau- 
lipas,  Tuxpan,  Vera  Cruz  and  Guatzecoalcos  ambled 
along  on  horses  all  ablaze  with  silver  ;  and  to  complete 
the  picture,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  the  Kickopoos,  who  had 
migrated  from  the  north,  and  who  occasionally  rode 
through  the  town  in  single  file,  their  rifles  in  their 
hands,  and  looking  at  the  shops  half  longingly,  half 
frightened,  passed  along  without  a  word. 

But  all  the  varied  peoples,  the  curious  half-wild,  half- 
satriarchal  life,  the  fruits  and  flowers,  the  strangeness 
af  the  place,  could  not  divert  my  thoughts  from  the 
:hree  lone  pathetic  figures,  followed  by  their  dog,  which 
n  my  mind's  eye  I  saw  making  northward,  as  a  wild 
joose  finds  its  path  in  spring,  leaving  no  traces  of  its 
massage  by  the  way.  I  wondered  what  they  thought 
}f,  how  they  looked  upon  the  world,  if  they  respected 
ill  they  saw  of  civilised  communities  upon  their  way,  or 
-vhether  they  pursued  their  journey  like  a  horse  let 
oose  returning  to  his  birthplace,  anxious  alone  about 
irriving  at  the  goal.  So  Monterey  became  a  memory  ; 
he  Cerro  de  la  Silla  last  vanishing,  when  full  five 
eagues  upon  the  road.  The  dusty  plains  all  white  with 
ilkali,  the  ^  grey-green  sage  bushes,  the  salt  and 
:rystal-looking  rivers,  the  Indians  bending  under 
burdens,  and  the  women  sitting  at  the  cross  roads 
celling  tortillas—  all  now  had  changed.  Through  oceans 
)f  tall  grass,  by  muddy  rivers  in  which  alligators  basked, 
>y "bayous,"  "  resacas  "  and  by  "bottoms"  of  alluvial 
■oil,  in  which  grew  cottonwoods,  blackjack,  and  post- 
>ak,  with  gigantic  willows  ;  through  countless  herds  of 
)alf-wild  horses,  lighting  the  landscape  with  their 
flours,  and  through  a  rolling  prairie  with  vast  horizons 
mounded  by  faint  blue  mountain  chains,  we  took  our 
vay.  Out  of  the  thickets  of  "  mezquite  "  wild  boars 
Jeered  upcn  the  path  ;  rattlesnakes  sounded  their  note 
n  warning  or  lay  basking  in  the  sun  ;  at  times  an  ante- 
ope  bounded  across  our  track,  and  the  rare  villages 
vere  fortified  with  high  mud  walls,  had  gates,  and 
sometimes  drawbridges,  for  all  the  country  we  were 


passing  through  was  subject  to  invasions  of  "los 
Indios  Bravos,"  and  no  one  rode  a  mile  without  the 
chance  of  an  attack.  When  travellers  met  they  zig- 
zagged to  and  fro  like  battleships  in  the  old  days 
striving  to  get  the  "  weather  gauge,"  holding  their 
horses  tightly  by  the  head,  and  interchanging  saluta- 
tions fifty  yards  away,  though  if  they  happened  to  be 
Texans  and  Mexicans  they  only  glared,  or  perhaps 
yelled  an  obscenity  at  one  another  in  their  different 
tongues.  Advertisements  upon  the  trees  informed 
the  traveller  that  the  place  to  stop  at  was  the  "  Old 
Buffalo  Camp"  in  San  Antonio,  setting  forth  its  whisky, 
its  perfect  safety  both  for  man  and  beast,  and  adding 
curtly  it  was  only  a  short  four  hundred  miles  away.  Here 
for  the  first  time  in  our  journey  we  sent  out  a  rider  about 
half  a  mile  ahead  to  scan  the  route,  ascend  the  little  hills, 
keep  a  sharp  eye  on  "  Indian  Sign,"  and  give  us  warn- 
ing' by  a  timely  shot,  all  to  dismount,  "corral"  the 
waggons,  and  be  prepared  for  an  attack  of  Indians,  or  of 
the  roaming  bands  of  rascals  who  like  pirates  wandered 
on  the  plains.  Dust  made  us  anxious,  and  smoke 
ascending  in  the  distance  set  us  all  wondering  if  it  was 
Indians,  or  a  shepherd's  fire  ;  at  halting  time  no  one 
strayed  far  from  camp,  and  we  sat  eating  with  our 
rifles  by  our  sides,  whilst  men  on  horseback  rode  round 
the  mules,  keeping  them  well  in  sight,  as  shepherds 
watch  their  sheep.  About  two  leagues  from  Juarez  a 
traveller  bloody  with  spurring  passed  us  carrying 
something  in  his  hand  ;  he  stopped  and  held  out  a  long 
arrow  with  an  obsidian  head,  painted  in  various 
colours,  and  feathered  in  a  peculiar  way.  A  consulta- 
tion found  it  to  be  "Apache,"  and  the  man  galloped 
on  to  take  it  to  the  governor  of  the  place  to  tell  him 
Indians  were  about,  or,  as  he  shouted  (following  the  old 
Spanish  catchword),  "there  were  Moors  upon  the 
coast." 

Juarez  we  slept  at,  quite  secure  within  the  walls  ; 
started  at  daybreak,  crossing  the  swiftly  running  river 
just  outside  the  town,  at  the  first  streak  of  light  ;  jour- 
neyed all  day,  still  hearing  nothing  of  the  retreating 
Mescaleros,  and  before  evening  reached  Las  Navas, 
which  we  found  astir,  all  lighted  up,  and  knots  of 
people  talking  excitedly,  whilst  in  the  plaza  the  whole 
population  seemed  to  be  afoot.    At  the  long'  wooden 
tables  set  about  with  lights,  where  in  a  Mexican  town 
at  sundown  an  al  fresco  meal  of  kid  stewed  in  red 
pepper,   "  tamales "  and  "tortillas"  is  always  laid, 
the  talk  was  furious,  and  each  man  gave  his  opinion 
at  the  same  time,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Russian  Mir, 
or  as  it  may  be  that  we  shall  yet  see  done  during'  de- 
bates in  Parliament,  so  that  all  men  may  have  a  chance 
to  speak,  and  yet  escape  the  ignominy  of  their  words 
being  caught,  set  down,  and  used  against  them,  after 
the  present  plan.    The  Mescaleros  had  been  seen  pass- 
ing about  a  league  outside  the  town.     A  shepherd 
lying  hidden,  watching  his  sheep,  armed  with  a  rifle, 
had  spied  them,  and  reported  that  they  had  passed  close 
to  him  ;  the  woman  coming  last  and  carrying  in  her  arms 
a  little  dog  ;  and  he  "  thanked  God  and  all  His  holy 
saints  who  had  miraculously  preserved  his  life."  After 
the  shepherd's  story,  in  the  afternoon  firing  had  been 
distinctly   heard   towards    the   small  rancho  of  Las 
Crucecitas  which  lay  about  three  leagues  further  on 
upon  the  road.     All  night  the  din  of  talk  went  on, 
and  in   the  morning  when  we  started  on  our  way 
full  half  the  population  went  with  us  to  the  gate,  all 
giving  good  advice  ;  to  keep  a  good  look-out,  if  we 
saw  dust  to  be  certain  it  was  Indians  driving  the  horses 
stolen  from  Las  Crucecitas,  then  to  get  off  at  once,  corral 
the  waggons,  and  above  all  to  put  our  trust  in  God. 
This  we  agreed  to  do,  but  wondered  why  out  of  so 
many  valiant  men  not  one  of  them  proffered  assistance, 
or  volunteered  to  mount   his  horse  and  ride  with  us 
along  the  dangerous  way. 

The  road  led  upwards  towards  some  foothills,  set 
about  with  scrubby  palms  ;  not  fifteen  miles  away  rose 
the  dark  mountains  of  the  Santa  Rosa  chain,  and  on  a 
little  hill  the  rancho  stood,  flat-roofed,  and  white,  and 
seemingly  not  more  than  a  short  league  away,  so  clear 
the  light,  and  so  immense  the  scale  of  everything  upon 
the  rolling  plain.  I  knew  that  in  the  mountains  the 
three  Indians  were  safe,  as  the  whole  range  was  Indian 
territory  ;  and  as  I  saw  them  struggling  up  the  slopes, 
the  little  dog  following  them  footsore,  hanging  down 
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its  head,  or  carried  as  the  shepherd  said  in  the  "  she- 
devil's  "  arms,  I  wished  them  luck  after  their  hegira, 
planned  with  such  courage,  carried  out  so  well,  had 
ended,  and  they  were  hack  again  amongst  the  tribe. 

Just  outside  Crucecitas  we  met  a  Texan  who,  as  he  told 
us,  owned  the  place,  and  lived  in  "  kornkewbinage 
with  a  native  gal,"  called,  as  he  said,  "  Pastory,"  who 
it  appeared  of  all  the  females  he  had  ever  met  was  the 
best  hand  to  bake  "tortillers  "  and  whom,  had  she  not 
been  a  Catholic,  he  would  have  made  his  wife.  All 
this  without  a  question  on  our  part,  and  sitting  sideways 
on  his  horse,  scanning  the  country  from  the  corner  of 
his  eye  ;  he  told  us,  that  he  had  '•  had  right  smart  of  an 
Indian  trouble  here  yesterday  just  about  afternoon. 
Me  and  my  1  vaquerys '  were  around  looking  for 
an  estray  horse,  just  six  of  us,  when  close  to  the 
ranch  we  popped  kermash  right  upon  three  red  devils, 
and  opened  fire  at  once.  I  hed  a  Winchester,  and  at 
the  first  fire  tumbled  the  buck ;  he  fell  right  in  his 
tracks,  and  jest  as  I  was  taking  off  his  scalp,  I'm 
doggoned  if  the  squaw  and  the  young  devil  didn't 
come  at  us  jest  like  grizzly  bars.  Wal,  yes,  killed  'em, 
o'  course,  and  anyhow  the  young  'un  would  have 
growed  up  ;  but  the  squaw  I'me  sort  of  sorry  about.  I 
never  could  bear  to  kill  a  squaw,  though  I've  often  seen 
it  done.  Naow  here's  the  all-firedest  thing  yer  ever 
heard  ;  jes'  as  I  was  turning  the  bodies  over  with  my 
foot  a  little  Indian  dog  flies  at  us  like  a  '  painter,'  the 
varmint,  the  condemndest  little  huffier  I  ever  struck.  I 
was  for  shootin'  him,  but  '  Pastory  ' — that's  my  '  korn- 
kewbyne  ' — she  up  and  says  it  was  a  shame.  Wal,  we 
hed  to  bury  them,  for  dead  Injun  stinks  worse  than 
turkey-buzzard,  and  the  dodgasted  little  dog  is  sitting 
on  the  grave,  'pears  like  he's  froze,  leastwise  he  hasn't 
moved  since  sun-up,  when  we  planted  the  whole  crew." 

Under  a  palm  tree  not  far  from  the  house  the  Indians' 
grave  was  dug,  upon  it  wretched  and  draggled  sat  the 
little  dog.  "Pastory"  tried  to  catch  it  all  day  long, 
being  kind  hearted  though  a  "  kornkewbyne  ;  "  but, 
failing,  said  that  "God  was  not  willing,"  and  retired 
into  the  house.  The  hours  seemed  days  in  the  accursed 
place  till  the  sun  rose,  gilding  the  unreached  Santa 
Rosa  Mountains,  and  bringing  joy  into  the  world.  We 
harnessed  up  the  mules,  and  started  silently  out  on  the 
lonely  road  ;  turning,  I  checked  my  horse,  and  began 
moralising  on  all  kinds  of  things  ;  upon  tenacity  of 
purpose,  the  futility  of  life,  and  the  inexorable  fate 
which  mocks  mankind,  making  all  effort  useless,  whilst 
still  urging  us  to  strive.  Then  the  grass  rustled,  and 
across  an  open  space  a  small  white  object  trotted 
looking  furtively  around,  threw  up  its  head  and  howled, 
ran  to  and  fro  as  if  it  sought  for  something,  howled 
dismally  again,  and  after  scratching  in  the  ground, 
squatted  dejectedly  on  the  fresh-turned-up  earth,  which 
marked  the  Indians'  grave. 

R.    B.    CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 


THE  ROSE  METROPOLIS. 

""THE  recent  visit  of  the  National  Rose  Society  to 
Colchester  afforded  many  enthusiastic  growers 
their  first  appreciation  of  roses,  grown  not  as  indi- 
vidual pets  but  as  field-plants  reckoned  by  the  acre. 
It  takes  away  the  breath  of  an  ordinary  rose-grower  to 
think  of  his  pets  as  grown  by  the  acre  or  the  ten 
thousand  field  instead  of  under  the  warm  strip  of  wall 
in  the  rectory  garden,  or  in  the  beds  that  fringe  the  sunk 
lawn  of  the  manor-house.  But  from  these  open  fields, 
looking  fearfully  exposed  as  they  do  to  all  the  mighty 
winds  of  Essex,  or  from  other  fields  much  like  them, 
come  all  the  roses  of  rectory  or  manor-house  that 
were  not  budded  at  home,  and  a  visit  to  these  fields  is 
not  only  full  of  interest  in  itself,  but  is  likely  to  upset 
many  preconceived  ideas. 

In  the  first  place,  the  now  apparently  permanent 
settlement  of  Colchester  as  the  English  rose-capital  is 
remarkable.  Shiloh  and  Hebron  have  been  tried,  but 
Jerusalem  has  been  found  on  the  Essex  hills.  It  is  not 
so  long  ago  since  French  growers  supplied  nearly  all 
our  roses.  The  French  climate,  and  the  French  culture, 
possibly  even  the  French  soil,  were  supposed  to  be  too 
much  for  us  to  compete  with.  Then  came  the  era  of 
the  great  growers  of  Hertfordshire,  which  was  for  a 


time  supposed  to  be  our  chief  rose  county.  Mr.  William 
Paul  of  Waltham  Cross,  Mr.  George  Paul  of  Cheshunt,i 
Mr.  Rivers  of  Sawbridgeworth,  Mr.  Lane  of  Berk-L 
hamsted  and  the  rest — all  names  still  of  the  highesi 
prestige — destroyed  the  French  worship.  They  noi 
only  bought  up  the  best  new  French  roses  and  brought 
them  out  better  hardened  for  their  new  conditions,  bul 
they  showed  that  better  roses — for  England,  at  anj 
rate — could  be  raised  in  England  than  any  that  coulc 
be  procured  from  France.  New  English  roses  began  tc 
rival  the  French  ones,  year  by  year  ;  and  if  a  vote  of  al! 
classes  of  growers  in  England,  great  and  small,  amateurs 
and  nurserymen,  were  now  to  be  taken  as  to  the  best 
all-round  rose,  it  would  almost  certainly  result  in  a 
majority  for  a  purely  English  one,  Mrs.  John  Laing. 

But  though  Hertfordshire  was,  and  probably  always 
will  be,  a  great  rose  county — it  still  has  the  champion 
amateur  in  Mr.  Lindsell — the  true  English  centre  had 
not  yet  been  found.  The  clay  of  Hertfordshire  is  good, 
but  of  an  ordinary  type.  The  yellow  buttery  clay  of  Col- 
chester is  unique,  unless  Mr.  Prince's  curious  "  pocket' 
at  Longworth  in  Berkshire  be  of  the  same  nature. 
Roses  there  at  last  found  their  genuine  English  centre. 
The  Champion  Challenge  Trophy  for  nurserymen  was 
established  in  1881.  In  nineteen  years  the  trophy  has 
been  won  for  Colchester  no  less  than  thirteen  times,, 
either  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  or  Mr.  Frank  Cant  ;  while 
in  five  of  the  remainder  it  has  been  carried  off  by  the 
sturdy  Yorkshiremen,  Messrs.  Harkness  of  Bedale,  in 
seasons  so  early  that  Colchester  roses  were  past  thei 
best.  Nor  is  even  this  quite  all  that  Colchester  car 
show.  Close  to  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant's  grounds  are  those  of 
a  younger  competitor,  Mr.  Prior,  who  can  always  show 
in  vigorous  rivalry  at  local  shows  and  may  perhaps 
some  day  even  carry  the  trophy  away,  while  one  of  the 
best  of  amateurs,  Mr.  Orpen,  has  a  beautiful  rose 
garden  close  at  hand.  If  Essex  as  a  county  needed 
any  more  triumph  it  would  be  sufficiently  found  in  the 
superbly  skilful  cultivation  of  Mr.  Pemberton  al 
Havering-atte-Bower,  near  Romford.  Essex  then  is 
undoubtedly  the  premier  rose  county. 

Thus  then  goes  one  common  delusion  about  the 
necessity  of  a  mild  climate  for  growing  roses  well 
Antecedently  it  might  well  have  been  supposed  that  ir 
the  southern  counties,  say  Devonshire  or  Hamgshire 
would  be  the  natural  fields  for  the  great  nurserymen. 
But  in  fact  there  is  not  a  single  great  professional  growei 
south  of  the  Thames,  except  Mr.  Prince,  and  he  is  ir 
the  Upper  Thames  Valley  itself.  It  is  in  general  1 
sound  recommendation  to  get  your  roses  from  farther 
north  than  you  are  yourself,  and  a  very  wide  scope  foi 
this  is  offered  to  all  the  South  of  England,  so  that  roses 
coming  there  from  Essex  or  Yorkshire  may  feel  like 
schoolboys  coming  home  for  the  holidays. 

Again,  another  delusion  likely  to  be  cleared  away  is 
the  need  for  much  protection  from  wind.  Essex  is  not 
only  a  cold  county — they  had  twenty-five  degrees  oi 
frost  there  several  times  last  winter — but  it  is  also  ar 
unusually  wind-swept  county.  Now  all  standards, 
wherever  they  may  be,  need  firm  staking,  but  here  ir 
Essex  the  well-tied  standards  and  the  unprotected 
"  dwarfs  " — which  by  no  means  implies  dwarfish  plants 
— stand  up  foursquare  to  all  the  winds  that  blow,  and 
look  all  the  better  for  them.  They  keep  the  foliage 
clean  and  healthy,  since  insects  dislike  the  free  circula- 
tion of  air  much  more  than  roses  do.  These  great 
rose  fields  have  hedges  here  and  there,  probably  only 
remnants,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  farms  that  have 
disappeared,  and  they,  no  doubt,  help  to  break  too  un- 
restricted a  current.  But  the  shade  and  the  exhausting 
power  of  any  really  big  hedge — to  say  nothing  of  big 
trees  and  especially  the  noxious  elm — do  more  harm 
for  a  considerable  distance  outward  than  any  protection 
that  they  afford  does  good.  A  few  walls,  indeed,  would 
be  worth  a  great  deal,  but  in  the  Essex  rose  fields  there 
are  no  walls,  and  the  advantages  of  shade  will  be  much 
less  highly  rated  by  those  who  have  once  seen  them. 

Lastly,  a  delusion  that  one  is  more  reluctant  to  dispel1 
is  about  the  effect  to  the  eye  of  these  great  rose  fields.1 
Probably  everyone  is  disappointed  at  first,  even  in  the; 
very  short  time  when  roses  are  at  their  full.  The  notion 
of  a  hundred-acre  farm  all  given  up  to  roses,  or  of  so| 
many  hundred  thousand  plants  in  growth,  seems  almost, 
too  dazzling  for  words.    But  the  truth  is  that  the  same 
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juantity  or  space  of  any  other  flower  would  produce  a 
for  more  striking  "  coup  d'ceil."    There  is  nothing  in 
ne  least  rivalling  the  sheets  of  tulips  or  linum  or  gen- 
«ans  that  may  frequently  be  seen  from  a  railway  car- 
I  age.    For  this  there  are  several  reasons — the  great 
'iequalitv  of  height,  where  standards  and  dwarfs  of 
ifferent  kinds  are  grown  together,  the  shades  of  colour 
roo  delicate  to  be  seen  at  a  distance,  and  the  pendulous 
!  abit  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful — which  all  prevent 
he  formation  of  any  considerable  mass  of  colouring.  It 
.  only  as  one  walks   along   the   rows   and  closely 
uamines  bloom  after  bloom  on  hundreds  of  trees,  all 
•tted  to  be  the  pride  of  a  garden  or  a  flower-show,  that 
jne  realises  what  growing  roses  on  the  grand  scale 
leans.     The  rose,  in  fact,  is  not  a  decorative  plant, 
though  by  great  skill  some  few  varieties  can  be  made 
,0,  on  certain  conditions.     It  is  a  plant  not  intended  by 
I  lature  nor  chosen  by  art  for  masses.    Its  function  is 
o  produce  individual  blooms  combining  every  con- 
eivable  point  for  the  ultimate  perfection  of  a  flower. 
L.nd  nowhere  else  in  England  can  the  perfect  flower 
f  flowers  be  seen  in  such  amazing  quantities  as  at 
,'olchester. 


FINANCE. 

]^HE  position  on  the  Stock  Exchange  shows  little 
change  from  that  of  last  week  and  it  is  not 
!  robable  that  there  will  be  any  immediate  resumption 
<  f  activity.  Although  there  is  no  strong  pressure  to 
ealise,  the  absolute  lack  of  business  in  every  other 
.  epartment  save  that  of  Westralian  mines  causes  prices 
T>  sag  away  slightly,  and  since  the  monetary  outlook 
till  remains  extremely  unsettled  and  the  Transvaal 
legotiations  continue  to  drag  their  slow  length  along, 
'ioth  dealers  and  operators  prefer  to  take  a  holiday 
ather  than  to  work  in  the  dark.  Even  in  American 
ails,  where  there  is  probably  more  to  go  for  at  the 
>resent  time  than  in  any  other  department,  the  firmness 
)f  money  in  New  York  has  caused  a  slight  set-back,  as 
:ompared  with  the  better  tendency  manifest  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week.  To  add  to  the  adverse  in- 
luences  at  work  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  Dreyfus 
iffair  in  France  is  now  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis, 
ind  there  is  undoubtedly  a  pronounced  feeling  of  un- 
:asiness  in  the  French  capital,  so  that  both  foreign 
stocks  and  South  African  mines  have  not  only  received 
10  support  from  Paris  but  have  been  affected  on  the 
.vrong  side  by  the  uneasiness  there.  Nevertheless, 
n  spite  of  the  dear  money  outlook  and  other  in- 
luences,  there  is  no  indication  of  a  pronounced  set- 
jack,  and  as  the  holidays  draw  near  their  end  any 
mprovement  in  the  political  situation  with  regard  to 
:he  Transvaal  and  a  final  settlement  of  the  Dreyfus 
:ase  may  lead  to  a  strong  revival  in  the  autumn.  The 
mmediate  outlook  for  the  next  month  is,  however,  that 
business  will  continue  to  be  at  a  standstill,  and  that 
loliday  tendencies  will  have  full  swing.  Consols  have 
3een  a  very  weak  market,  and  have  fallen  again  to  106, 
10  doubt  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  state- 
ment on  the  Colonial  Loans  Bill,  foreshadowing  a 
:hange  in  the  policy  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
ivith  regard  to  the  purchase  of  Consols.  The  Post- 
master-General is  scarcely  less  important  as  a  buyer  in 
the  Consols  market  than  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
himself,  and  if  he  is  allowed  to  invest  in  colonial  loans, 
as  appears  to  be  probable,  a  further  drop  in  the  price  of 
Consols  is  inevitable. 

No  change  was  made  in  the  Bank  rate  on  Thursday, 
but  the  unfavourable  showing  of  the  Bank  Return  has 
renewed  the  fears,  which  last  week  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  allayed,  that  the  3^  per  cent,  rate  will  very 
shortly  have  to  be  raised  to  4  or  even  4^  per  cent.,  and 
it  is  now  more  probable  than  ever  that  "in  the  autumn 
we  shall  see  a  5  per  cent,  rate  established.  The  Return 
showed  that  the  Bank  of  England  is  under  present  con- 
ditions and  with  the  actual  rate  quite  unable  to  retain 
the  gold  which  it  is  able  to  attract  to  itself.  During 
the  past  week,  for  instance,  although  ,£844,000  in  gold 
was  received  on  balance  from  abroad,  the  increase  in 
coin  and  bullion  was  only  ,£37, 531,  more  than  ,£800,000 
in  gold  having  gone  into  the  country.  The  note  circu- 
lation having  at  the  same  time  expanded  ^619,000, 


there  was  a  decrease  in  the  total  reserve  of  £"581,000, 
in  spite  of  the  large  influx  of  gold,  and  the  proportion 
of  reserve  to  liabilities  fell  0*40  per  cent,  to  43*89  per  cent 
There  were,  it  is  true,  two  special  influences  at  work  in 
addition  to  the  one  permanent  influence  of  the  activity  of 
trade,  these  being  the  usual  holiday  requirements  and 
the  demand  of  the  banks  for  cash  for  "  window  dress- 
ing" purposes  in  connexion  with  their  monthly  balance 
sheets,  and  it  is  no  doubt  the  knowledge  that  these  two 
temporary  influences  counted  for  a  great  deal  in  the 
unfavourable  character  of  the  return  which  prevented 
the  directors  from  raising  the  rate  on  Thursday.  But 
the  fact  that  the  Clearing  House  returns  show  to  date  an 
increase  of  ,£766,000,000  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  main  influence  at 
work  in  causing  the  tightness  of  the  money  market  is 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  trans- 
acted. With  money  also  tight  in  New  York  and  a 
rapid  fall  in  the  American  exchange  the  position 
remains  serious,  and  as  next  week  the  holiday  require- 
ments will  have  an  enhanced  effect  no  immediate  relaxa- 
tion of  the  strain  is  probable.  The  Bank  is  at  present 
doing  most  of  the  bill  discounting,  outside  rates  being 
from  2-2  to  3!  per  cent,  for  three  months'  fine  bills. 

It  has  been  made  abundantly  clear,  from  the  abstracts 
given  in  these  columns,  that  the  English  banks  as  a 
whole  enjoyed  a  run  of  good  business  during  the  first 
half  of  the  current  year.  The  list  of  reports  is  now 
virtually  complete  and  the  results  may  be  summarised 
as  briefly  as  possible.  The  conditions  under  which  the 
banks  worked  were  far  enough  from  the  ideal,  but  on 
balance,  as  it  were,  the  situation  has  been  retrieved  by 
the  increased  volume  of  business,  which  has  offered 
compensation  for  a  narrow  margin  in  rates.  With  his 
customary  grasp,  the  chairman  of  the  Union  Bank  of 
London  summarised  the  situation  in  a  lucid  manner. 
The  average  Bank  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  was  something 
less  than  that  for  the  first  half  of  1898  ;  the  average 
market  rate  for  three  months'  bills  was  nearly  h  per 
cent,  less  ;  for  day  to  day  money  the  average, 
was  1^  per  cent.,  compared  with  2  per  cent.  ; 
whereas  on  deposits  the  banks  had  allowed  about 
i£  per  cent,  against  i|  per  cent.  The  margin 
had  in  this  way  been  narrowed  down,  but,  as  we  have 
said,  the  increased  volume  of  business  has  more  than 
made  up  the  difference.  The  half-year's  trade  shows 
a  really  striking  improvement,  the  home  as  well  as  the 
export,  bringing  to  the  bankers  excellent  opportunities 
for  employing  their  funds,  with  the  result  that  the  stale 
cry  of  "money  unlendable"  was  for  once  in  a  way 
not  heard  in  Lombard  Street.  One  feature  of  the 
position,  too,  was  that  the  bankers  were  less  dependent 
than  usual  upon  the  market,  so  that  the  market 
fluctuations  take  quite  a  secondary  place  in  the  circum- 
stances. Possibly  the  spread  of  branches  was  a 
factor  of  some  significance,  but  the  main  reason  is  to 
be  found  in  the  larger  dealings  of  the  banks  with  their 
private  customers  on  securities  other  than  bills — a  point 
to  which  we  have  already  drawn  attention. 

By  the  amalgamation  of  the  City  with  the  London 
and  Midland  Bank  the  number  of  what  are  known  as 
the  purely  London  institutions  has  been  reduced  to 
four,  all  of  which  have  reported  enhanced  profits  for 
the  half-year  :  the  Westminster  ,£220,268  against 
,£211,834  for  the  same  half  of  1898;  the  Union 
,£1  16,148  against  ,£109,615  ;  the  Joint-Stock  ,£130,616 
against  ,£127,210 ;  and  the  South- Western  ,£69,292 
against  ,£56,269.  The  aggregate  net  profits  this  year 
have  reached  .£536,324,  an  increase  of  ,£31,396.  The 
Joint-Stock  and  the  South-Western  have  felt  themselves 
justified  in  paying  better  dividends — the  increase  of  the 
first  being  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
that  of  the  second  2  per  cent.  The  average  distribu- 
tion for  the  four  banks  is  at  the  rate  of  135  per  cent, 
per  annum  each — a  really  handsome  return  in  these 
days  when  a  reasonably  safe  5  per  cent,  is  in 
ordinary  circumstances  very  much  to  seek.  The 
London  banks  with  country  branches  have  not  all 
increased  profits  to  show,  the  London  and  County, 
London  City  and  Midland  and  National  reporting 
decreases  which,  however,  are  in  no  single  case  very 
appreciable.    The  National  has  paid  a  higher  dividend 
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— 10  per  cent,  per  annum  compared  with  9  per  cent. — 
notwithstanding  the  decrease  of  nearly  ,£1,000  in  the 
net  profit,  being  enabled  to  do  this  by  placing  to  reserve 
only  one-half  the  sum  so  placed  last  year.  It  should  be 
added  that  this  bank  paid  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  the  second  half  of  last  year,  placing  the  same 
amount  (,£10,000)  to  the  reserve  on  that  occasion  as  on 
this.  Seeing  that  the  "  rest "  now  stands  at  ,£410,000, 
the  policy  has  its  justification.  The  London  and  Pro- 
vincial distribution  is  also  better  to  the  extent  of  h  per 
cent,  per  annum,  on  an  improved  profit  of  .£9,300, 
which  is  but  reasonable,  we  suppose.  One  would  be 
glad  to  have  an  explanation  of  the  decline  in  the  profits 
of  the  London  City  and  Midland  from  ,£245,964  (the 
profits  of  the  then  independent  banks)  to  ^242, 367.  It 
is  not  prpbable  that  any  sufficient  explanation  will 
be  offered,  and  in  any  case  there  may  have  been  excep- 
tional conditions  at  work  the  nature  of  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  guess.  In  any  case  it  would  be  premature 
to  speculate  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  amalgamation  on 
this  very  slender  basis.  The  purely  provincial  banks 
do  not  call  for  detailed  treatment.  No  single  one  has 
reduced  its  dividend,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
balance-sheets  show  that  they  were  affected  more  than 
the  London  banks  by  the  narrower  margin  of  profit. 

The  Koine  Railway  market  has  been  in  a  rather 
listless  condition.  The  nineteen-day  account  was  not 
in  its  favour  to  start  with,  and  the  fine  weather  and  the 
approaching  holiday  have  both  been  factors  telling 
against  any  resumption  of  activity.  Even  the  traffics 
have  looked  poor.  The  comparison  is  with  a  week  that 
included  most  of  the  Bank  holiday  receipts  last  year, 
but  allowing  for  this,  they  have  not  been  encouraging. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  Great  Western  dividends  on 
Thursday  would  give  a  little  life  to  the  department, 
but  it  proved  to  be  below  the  general  expectation. 
From  45  to  5  per  cent,  per  annum  was  the  distribution 
anticipated  on  the  basis  of  the  good  earnings.  The  actual 
announcement  was'only  4  per  cent. ,  and  Great  Western 
stock  fell  if  to  1685.  Among  the  most  cheerful  spots  have 
been  Great  Easterns,  favourably  affected  by  the  meeting, 
and  York  Deferred,  which  is  getting  over  the  disappoint- 
ment occasioned  by  the  non-mention  of  it  in  connexion 
with  the  dividend,  though  the  larger  carry  forward 
seems  to  indicate  that  its  chances  are  at  present  all 
right.  Scotch  stocks  have  been  in  very  indifferent 
condition  ;  North  British  on  more  talk  of  directorial 
dissensions  and  Coras  on  selling  from  Glasgow, 
coupled  with  rumours  of  another  issue  of  capital. 
The  market  as  a  whole  has  betrayed  a  disposition  to 
sag  away  towards  the  end  of  the  week,  business  falling 
off  to  a  very  marked  extent  and  the  expectation  of  good 
holiday  traffics  not  being  sufficient  to  counteract  the 
adverse  influences  at  work. 

The  South- Western  report  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year  would  have  read  better  but  for  the  increase  in 
prior  charges  (including  ,£25,000  in  connexion  with 
the  "Stella"  liabilities),  which  all  told  are  ,£49,000 
higher  than  last  year.  The  gross  revenue  of  ,£2, 227, 314 
shows  an  improvement  of  ,£128,000,  while  the  expendi- 
ture of  ,£1,363,542  is  higher  by  ,£75,000,  leaving  a  net 
sum  available  of  ,£863,772  compared  with  ,£810,472. 
Thanks  to  the  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  Deben- 
tures, Preference  dividends  and  other  prior  charges, 
already    noted,    the    net   revenue    is   only  ,£4,261 
better   than    was    the    case   for  the  June   half  of 
1898,    and    the    Ordinary    stock    receives    no  more 
now    than   it    did   then.     The    Waterloo   and  City, 
which   must   be    mentioned   in    connexion  with  the 
South- Western,  comes  out  with  ,£13,114  of  profits, 
of  which  ,£4,690  goes  to  the  South- Western  for  working 
expenses.    The  North-Eastern  report  must  be  regarded 
as  a  satisfactory  document.    It  is  true  that  the  increased 
expenditure  which  this  line  has  to  show  in  common 
with  most  other  railways  has  swallowed  up  a  good 
share  of  the  enhanced  receipts.    The  latter  amount  to 
,£253,085,  bringing  the  aggregate  receipts  to  ^£4, 1 59,434- 
Expenditure  being  larger  by  ,£199,929,  the  net  revenue 
of  .£1,636,753  makes  the  increase  on  last  year  no  more 
than  ,£53,156.    Every  single  head  of  revenue  shows  an 
increase,  passengers  contributing  ,£75,325  more,  goods 
,£76,841  more,  and  minerals  ,£80,636.  Unfortunately 
every  head  of  expenditure  also  shows  an  increase,  the 


most    considerable   being   under   locomotive  power, 
carriage  and  waggon   repairs,   traffic  expenses,  and  1 
maintenance  of  way,  works  and  stations. 

The  amazing  results  achieved  by  American  railroads 
during  the  current  year  obtain  a  striking  illustration  in 
the  present  position  of  the  Atchison  Company.  Up  to 
the  end  of  last  year  this  road  was  spending  very  heavily 
on  improvements  of  the  permanent  way  and  rolling 
stock,  with  the  result  that  dividends  were  for  the  time' 
being  in  abeyance.  The  net  income  of  the  company  for 
the  past  half-year,  now  that  these  heavy  outlays  have! 
ceased,  justifies  in  the  most  striking  possible  fashion  thel 
policy  pursued  by  the  directors,  for  whilst  the  gross] 
earnings  have  increased  ,£126,000,  the  expenses  have! 
been  reduced  by  ,£281,000,  and  the  result  is  an! 
increase  in  net  earnings  for  the  six  months  of  morel 
than  ,£407, 000.  In  June  alone  the  net  earnings  in-[ 
creased  ,£100,000.  The  profit  actually  realised  during! 
the  first  half  of  1899  is  sufficient  to  pay  3!  per  cent,  on 
the  Preferred  shares,  and  to  leave  a  balance  forward  of| 
;£8,ooo.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  results! 
which  will  be  obtained  during  the  current  nalr-j 
year  will  quite  equal  those  of  the  past  half,  andj 
in  this  case  the  profit  available  for  dividend  for  thel 
whole  twelve  months  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to' 
pay  the  full  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  Preferred! 
shares.  At  its  present  price  of  65 J  the  stock  cannot 
therefore  be  described  as  otherwise  than  excessively 
cheap,  for  the  yield,  if  the  5  per  cent,  earned  is  actually 
paid,  will  be  close  upon  8  per  cent.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  Norfolk  and  Western  Preferred  stock, 
carrying  only  a  4  per  cent,  dividend,  is  quoted  at  overl 
74,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  room  fori 
improvement  in  the  value  of  Atchison  Preferred.  Iri 
fact  we  anticipate  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
price  will  rise  in  a  proportion  only  to  be  compared  with 
the  rise  from  23I,  at  which  it  stood  at  one  time  lasll 
year,  to  its  present  figure. 

Concerning  the  South  African  market  there  is  nothing 
new  to  be  said.    There  have  previously  been  time.1! 
when  the  market  was  stagnant,  but  we  doubt  if  thenr 
has  ever  been  such  an  absolute  cessation  of  business  a;! 
at  the  present  time.    The  few  South  African  jobber:: 
who  have  not  yet  flitted  away  on  their  holidays  have 
migrated  to  the  Westralian  market,  and  as  an  illustra 
tion  of  the  difficulty  of  doing  business  it  may  be  stated, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  deal  in  such  a  smal 
number  as  100  of  East  Rands,  a  share  which  in  activ< 
times  can  be  dealt  in  by  the  10,000.     If  a  jobbe 
does  any  business  at  all  in  the  African  market  hi: 
one  anxiety  is  to  make  his  book  even  before  he  goe: 
away  for  the  day.     This  state  of  affairs  is  in  accorc 
with  our  anticipations,  and  no  change  can  be  looked  fo 
until  affairs  in  the  Transvaal  take  on  a  more  definib 
aspect.     Under  the  circumstances  a  slight  sagging 
away  in  values  is  inevitable,  and  those  who  on  ou 
advice  waited  a  while  before  buying  will  no  doub 
find   that   our   counsel   was   satisfactory.     But  th 
fact  that  values   have   in  reality  fallen  so   little  u 
evidence  that  Transvaal  gold-mining  shares  are  n<| 
longer  speculative  counters  but  in  the  main  soiun 
industrial  investments.    The  capabilities  of  the  mine  | 
are  so  well  known  and  the  values   of  the  share 
can  be  so  accurately  estimated  that  no  one  cares  t< 
sell  them  at  a  price  below  their  real  value,  and  no  on 
cares  to  buy  them  unless  there  is  some  prospect  of  a] 
improvement  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  mine 
are  worked  which  will  lower  working  expenditure  an 
therefore  increase  the  profits  of  the  mines.    Even  if 
satisfactory  franchise  for  the  Outlanders  is  obtained,  | 
the  dynamite  monopoly  is  abolished,  and  if  the  liquq 
traffic  is  properly  regulated,  the  probabilities  are  tli£ 
prices  will  merely  be  automatically  marked  up  and  th 
gainers  will  be  principally  the  real  holders  of  the  shares 
Such  speculative  opportunities  as  still  occur  in  th 
South  African  market  are  to  be  found  principally  in  th 
deep  levels  of  the  second  and  third  row,  but  with  thil 
exception  it  is  fairly  evident  that  the  heyday  of  th 
punter  in  Kaffirs  has  passed  away. 

As  contrasted  with  the  South  African  market  thi 
Westralian  department  offers  very  different  condition 
to  the  speculator,  who  quite  naturally  generally  hold 
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aloof  from  solid  investment  securities.    There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  Westralia  there  are  a  number  of  extremely 
rich  mines.    At  the  beginning  of  the  Westralian  boom 
the  mining  companies  at  first  merely  scratched  the 
surface  and  in  doing  so   some   few  of  them  realised 
large  profits.     When  the  surface  deposits  were  ex- 
hausted the  failure  of  some  of  the  rich  mines  to  continue 
their  prosperity  and  the  collapse  of  the  thousand  and 
one  wild  cat  concerns  which  came  into  existence  at 
the   beginning  of  the  boom  brought  all  Westralian 
mining  undertakings  into  not  undeserved  disrepute. 
Now,  however,  the  exploitation  of  the  ground  beneath 
the  surface,  the  discovery  of  the  rich  and  almost  unique 
telluride  ores  in  the  lower  levels,  and  also,  it  must  be 
said,  the   gradual   elimination,  not  yet  complete,  of 
the  unscrupulous    promoter,  are   gradually  changing 
the    conditions  of    the    Westralian    mining  market. 
The    nature    of    the     gold    deposits    of  Western 
Australia   renders    all  mining  undertakings  there  in 
essence    different    from     the    gold     mines     of  the 
Transvaal,  since  owing  to  their  irregularity  no  man 
knows    when    one    mine    or    another    may  happen 
upon  deposits  of  extraordinary  richness,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  Westralian  market   offers  very 
powerful  attractions  to  the  investor.    There  has  con- 
sequently been  a  constant  tendency  for  the  speculative 
element  to  migrate  to  this  department  whenever  its 
field  of  activity  has  been  narrowed  in  other  markets, 
and  it  is  no  doubt  just  such  a  revival  of  activity  which  we 
are  witnessing  at  the  present  time.   Moreover,  it  is  to  be 
admitted  that  there  are  some  dozen  or  so  mines  in 
Westralia  of   proved    value,  and    mines  also  whose 
developments   are   so   far   ahead   of  their  crushing 
capacities   that   their   prosperity   is   secured    for  a 
number  of  years   to    come.      It    is    only    now  that 
the  real  value  of  these  undertakings  is  being  appre- 
ciated, and  when,  as  at  any  moment  may  happen, 
the  bottom  falls  out  of  the  boom,  it  is  safe  to  antici- 
pate that  the   knowledge  gained  of   the   real  value 
of   shares   such   as    Lake    View    Consols,  Boulder 
Perseverance,  Golden  Horseshoes,  Ivanhoes,  Hannan's 
Brownhills,  and   some  few  others,  will  result  in  a 
permanent  enhancement  of  their  value,  and  a  further 
steady   improvement   in    proportion    as    the  results 
achieved  justify  the  anticipations   which   have  been 
formed.    At  the  same  time  it  is  as  well  to  understand 
that  the  Westralian  market  is  an  essentially  speculative 
market,  and  that  those  who  venture  in  should  be  pre- 
pared to  take  all  risks. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

R.  H.  HUTTON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Feltham  :  29  July,  1899. 
Dear  Sir, — Your  kindly  words  of  sympathy  with 
Hutton,  in  all  my  days  by  far  the  greatest  journalist,  can- 
pot  convey,  though  through  no  fault  of  yours,  the  faintest 
idea  of  what  Hutton  really  was.  His  friends  knew  ; 
but  he  was  a  man  who  didn't  care  for  many.  Modesty 
was  his  noblest  possession,  knowledge  his  highest  force. 
He  had  his  failings,  as  who  has  not  ?  But  he  had  very 
few.  At  times  he  may  have  been  a  little  too  enthusiastic 
for  the  men  and  creeds  he  believed  in  from  his  heart  and 
soul.  At  times  a  little  too  contemptuous  for  those  in 
which  he  did  not  believe,  in  talk.  But  in  writing,  his 
first  thought  was  to  give  pain  to  no  man.  And — he 
knew.  Of  things  he  knew  he  did  not  know,  he  never 
spoke.  Nor  would  he  suffer  any  man  in  his  employ  to 
venture  to  speak  of  what  he  did  not  know.  We  know 
that  who  had  the  privilege  and  delight  of  working 
under  him  and  with  him,  as  I  had,  for  twenty  years. 
The  old  "Spectator"  of  "Town  send  and  Hutton  "  is 
not  to  be  forgotten.  No  :  nor  ever  can  be.  Ask  the 
statesmen.  Ask  the  spirit  of  Gladstone.  Ask  the  pre- 
sence of  Balfour.  Ask  the  divines.  Ask  Church, 
Liddon,  any  man  ;  about  that  amazing  brain.  He  lived 
and  died,  as  such  men  must,  alone  upon  his  peak  in 
Darien  :  to  be  fully  understood  in  the  highest  blaze 
of  comprehension,  elsewhere,  not  here.  Of  his  private 
character  few  can  speak,  because  he  kept  it  private. 


But — as  for  those  who  can  ?  The  truest  and  most  un- 
failing friend,  the  most  deeply  lovable  and  widely 
generous  heart — the  most  tender,  thoughtful,  sym- 
pathetic, under  the  rough  outside  of  a  rough  philosopher, 
thinking  always  and  always  of  the  things  beyond  our 
world,  far  beyond  all  tilings  in  it — such  was 
Hutton  to  the  few  who  really  knew  and  loved  him,  as 
was  the  most  inestimable  privilege  of  all  my  life  to  me. 
His  acquaintance  with  English  literature  was  beyond 
compare.  He  could  quote  line  by  line,  without  boring 
for  a  second,  pages  of  the  finest  poetry.  So  can  many. 
And  of  the  weakest  too,  out  of  his  incomparable  but 
unknown,  except  to  his  intimates,  spirit  of  fun.  But  he 
could  quote  pages  of  prose  out  of  his  favourites,  too  ; 
such  as  Charles  Dickens  and  Miss  Austen.  Nobody  on 
earth  knew  Dickens  by  heart  as  well  as  he  did.  Few 
indeed  can  do  that.  In  politics  he  moved  as  friend  and 
adviser  with  the  leaders.  It  was  not  only  through  his 
paper  that  he  influenced. 

But  to  this  strange  strong  character,  religion  was  as 
the  breath  of  life.  He  moved  and  lived  and  died  with 
God  ;  and  rests  with  Him,  if  ever  man  so  rested.  Men 
who  have  read  and  pondered  upon  his  absorbing  specu- 
lations upon  things  divine,  have  often  asked  me  what 
his  creed  was.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  that  he  had 
none.  He  was  born  and  bred  as  a  Unitarian.  When 
he  attended  the  farewell  dinner  to  his  old  master 
Martineau,  he  protested  after  his  courageous  fashion 
then  and  there,  convinced  as  he  was  before  all  things  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  in  one  of  the  finest  sentences  that 
I  ever  can  remember.  "This  is  either  the  teaching  of 
the  Son  of  God,  or  the  wide-spreading  example  of  a 
perfect  life  under  the  masterful  influence  of  a  magnifi- 
cent delusion."  Better  that  single  sentence,  he  who 
can.  For  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  bravely  endured 
in  never-ending  pain,  of  body  and  of  mind,  I  was  with 
him  nearly  every  week  upon  the  Monday's  holiday  that  he 
took  from  his  beloved  "  Spectator  "  to  the  last.  For  all 
the  Sundays  of  his  closing  life,  his  order  was  the  same. 
He  took  the  early  Communion  of  the  English  Church. 
And  he  attended,  afterwards,  the  morning  Mass  at  the 
little  Roman  Catholicchapel,  of  which  he  was  the  unfailing 
help  and  friend.  He  loved  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  the  mother  of  all  the  Christian  creeds.  And  before 
most  men,  the  Roman  Catholics  loved  him.  He  never 
became  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  curious  spirit  of 
"Biblical  Criticism"  was  too  strong  in  him.  But 
in  his  last  hours,  after  many  days  of  suffering,  it 
was  another  and  a  dear  chosen  friend  out  of  our  little 
circle,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  attended  him 
always  to  the  end.  There  was  not  much  for  Jiim  to  be 
absolved  from.    R. LP. — Yours  faithfully, 

Herman  Merivale. 

THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Referring  to  Mr.  Le  Sueur's  quotation,  in  your 
last  issue,  from  Professor  Brunot's  contribution  to 
M.  Petit  de  Juleville's  "  Histoire  de  la  Langue  et  de  la 
Litterature  franchise,"  it  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers  to  set  against  it  the  following  passage  from 
Chapter  II.  (Le  Moment)  of  the  second  volume  of 
Taine's  "  Philosophie  de  l'Art,"  eighth  edition,  page 
176  : — "  Nos  langues  modernes,  Italien,  Espagnol, 
Francais,  Anglais,  sont  des  patois,  restes  deformes 
d'un  bel  idiome  qu'une  longue  decadence  avait  gate 
et  que  des  importations  et  des  melanges  sont  encore 
venus  alt^rer  et  brouiller.  lis  ressemblent  a  ces  Edifices 
construits  avec  les  debris  d'un  temple  ancien  et  avec 
d'autres  materiaux  ramasses  au  hasard  ;  en  effet,  e'est 
avec  des  pierres  latines,  mutilees,  raccordees  dans  un 
autre  ordre,  avec  des  cailloux  du  chemin  et  un  platras 
tel  quel,  que  nous  avons  fait  la  batisse  dans  laquelle 
nous  vivons,  d'abord  un  chateau  gothique,  aujourd'hui 
une  maison  moderne.  Notre  esprit  y  vit  parcequ'il 
s'y  est  fait ;  mais  combien  celui  des  Grecs  se  mouvait 
plus  aiscment  dans  la  sienne." 

Where  such  divergence  of  view  is  possible  among  the 
guides,  the  followers  may  be  pardoned  for  having  their 
differences  of  opinion. 

But  one  is  tempted  to  ask  :  What  has  philology  to 
do  with  the  point  raised  by  your  dramatic  critic  in  his 
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article  "Hamlet,  Princess  of  Denmark"  (Saturday 
Review,  17  June,  1899)? 

Philology  teaches  us  the  origin  of  words  and  their 
historical  development,  but  surely  it  is  innocent  of  any 
conscious  attempt  to  give  them  a  resonance  and 
suggestiveness  beyond  their  actual  sound  and  meaning. 
Those  are  qualities  that  reveal  themselves  after  the 
words  are  formed,  and  must  therefore  be  inherent  in  the 
particular  forms  that  the  words  assume,  as  weight  is 
an  inherent  property  of  matter,  or  as  the  whispering 
gallery  of  S.  Paul's  is  the  inevitable  but  unintended 
result  of  the  dimensions  and  spaces  which  Wren  had 
planned  for  other  reasons. 

Our  methods,  outside  the  sphere  of  mathematics, 
being  largely  if  not  entirely  empirical,  man's  work  has 
a  way  of  surprising  us  by  the  revelation  of  unexpected 
properties  and  of  delighting  us  by  the  manifestation  of 
unsuspected  beauties.  The  reason  of  this  appears  to 
be  simple  and  plain.  Man  invents  nothing — all  he  does  is 
to  discover.  And  lo  !  the  adjustment  between  himself 
and  his  environment  is  so  complete  that  he  finds  this 
useful,  that  beautiful,  the  other  ugly,  and  so  on. 

I  venture  to  think  that  M.  B.'s  quotations  (Saturday 
Review,  24  June,  1S99)  do  not  prove  his  view  that 
French  is  no  less  suggestive  than  English.  The  lines 
from  Verlaine  and  the  italicised  line  from  Hugo  are 
perfect — as  descriptions — and  will  bear  comparison  with 
similar  passages  from  the  greatest  English  masters  of 
the  art  of  concise  pictorial  description. 

Take  this  from  "  Titus  Andronicus  "  : — 

"  My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  look'st  thou  sad, 
When  everything  doth  make  a  gleeful  boast  ? 
The  birds  chant  melody  on  every  bush, 
The  snake  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerful  sun, 
The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind 
And  make  a  chequer'd  shadow  on  the  ground." 

Or  Tennyson's  picture  of  spring  in  "  My  life  is  full  of 
weary  days  ;  "  and  of  noonday  on  Mount  Ida  in 
"  CEnone." 

Or  from  Coleridge's  "  Christabel"  : — 

"The  night  is  chill  ;  the  forest  bare  ;  "  &c. 

down  to 

"  On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky," 
and  his  "  Kubla  Khan,"  with  such  lines  as  : — 

"  Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery  ;  " 

"  Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail ;" 

"  Five  miles  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion." 

Or,  to  quote  Tennyson  again  : 

"  The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks  : 

The  long  day  wanes  :  the  slow  moon  climbs  :  the  deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices. 

("  Ulysses.") 

I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds, 
And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag." 

These  are  exquisite  pictures  like  Verlaine's  sad  moon- 
light and  sobbing  fountains,  and  like  Hugo's  flight  of 
swallows  returning  to  the  South,  where  we  should  like 
to  follow  them  ;  but  the  words,  melodious  as  they  are, 
do  not  cast  shadows  of  sound  or  sense,  if  the  catachresis 
may  be  allowed,  nor  are  they  charged  with  over-meaning 
or,  more  simply,  suggestiveness. 

On  this  plane,  the  resources  of  French  are  equal  to 
those  of  our  own  language.  Even  the  singing  quality 
of  "  Kubla  Khan  "  can  be  matched  in  French. 

It  is  when  we  reach  the  plane  of  thought  and  philo- 
sophical reflection,  of  deep  feeling  and  lofty  musings, 
that  the  inferiority  of  French  becomes  apparent.  Its 
very  lucidity  of  expression  is  fatal  to  the  "  dim  signifi- 
cance "  and  weight  of  meaning  with  which  many  words 
in  English  are  charged,  and  which  render  the  poetry 
and  language  of  Shakespeare  untranslatable  into 
French.  I  was  so  wearied  at  Mme.  Bernhardt's 
Hamlet  that  I  do  not  remember  what  the  translators 
made  of  "  windy  suspirations  of  forced  breath,"  or  of 
the  "  dejected  'haviour  of  the  visage  ;  "  but  I  am  sure 
that  la  pointe  d'un  couteau  is  not  the  equivalent  of  "  a 
bare  bodkin,"  and  a  literal  translation  of  the  phrase 
would  be  absurd.  It  is  a  commonplace  among  those 
competent  to  judge  that,  if  French  is  the  language  of 
prose,   English  is  the  language  of  poetry.    This  is 


another  of  those  things  that  are  not  the  outcome  of 
design.  It  results  from  the  fact  that  the  languages  are 
what  they  are. 

English  is  a  more  figurative  language  than  French, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  highly  idiomatic,  and 
figures  of  speech  are  more  poetical  than  idioms. 
English  is  less  of  an  academic  language,  and  therefore 
is  more  easily  moulded  than  French  to  the  eccentricities 
of  construction  and  various  forms  of  metre.  It  permits 
of  greater  freedom  in  the  irregular  structure  of  words 
and  in  the  liberties  taken  with  them  by  apherisis, 
elision,  &c,  under  cover  of  poetic  license.  But  all 
this,  if  admitted  to  the  fullest  extent,  only  proves 
greater  suppleness  and  adaptability  to  the  exigencies  of 
metrical  expression.  It  does  not  explain  the  mysterious 
purple  shadows  which  "follow  and  move  with  the 
moving  phrases  "  of  our  great  poets. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  N.  Samson. 


MODERN  LAND  LAW. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Oxford,  2  August,  1899. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  correct  an  error  into  which  your 
reviewer,  in  the  review  of  my  work  on  "  Modern  Land 
Law"  contained  in  your  last  week's  issue,  has  un- 
wittingly fallen  ;  and  which,  if  uncorrected,  might  do 
harm  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  of  whi.ch  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  an  official. 

He  makes  the  amazing  suggestion  that  I,  as  an 
authorised  teacher  of  the  University,  regard  it  as  the 
province  of  the  University  "to  teach  trades  having 
regard  chiefly  to  the  prospects  of  immediate  pecuniary 
return."  And  he  also  suggests  that  the  "  history  and 
philosophy  of  law"  are  studies  neglected  at  Oxford. 

If  your  reviewer  had  condescended  to  read  the  short 
preface  to  my  book  he  would  have  found  that  I  gave 
two  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  adequate  reasons  for  dealing 
only  with  the  modern  side  of  my  subject.  One  was, 
that  its  historical  aspects  had  been  admirably  dealt 
with  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  whose  text- book  is  in  the 
hands  of  every  student ;  the  other,  that ,  in  the  opinion 
of  most  experienced  benchers,  it  is  impossible  to  deal 
with  both  past  and  present  law  in  the  compass  of  a 
moderate  volume. 

These  are  days  of  rapid  changes  ;  but  it  may  well 
come  as  a  surprise  to  Oxford  teachers  to  hear  that  the 
charge  of  antiquarian  pedantry,  with  which  they  have 
so  long  been  familiar,  has  been  abandoned  in  favour  of 
an  accusation  of  catchpenny  advertisement.  One  would 
have  thought  that  a  glance  at  the  syllabus  of  the  Oxford 
Law  School  would  have  dispelled  that  delusion  for 
ever. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  help  regretting  that  your 
reviewer  should  have  taken  up  the  cause  of  that  dis- 
credited idol,  the  rule  of  thumb  man.  He  has  had  his 
way  with  our  law  students  for  six  hundred  years,  and, 
Sirs,  what  a  piece'of  work  he  has  made  of  it  ! 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Jenks. 

[We  fear  that  Professor  Jenks  has  hardly  appreciated' 
the  point  of  our  observations  in  the  review  referred  to 
in  his  letter.  We  do  not  suggest  that  the  study  of  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  law  is  neglected  at  Oxford. 
Our  complaint  is  that  the  University  is  going  beyond 
this  and  attempting  to  teach  that  with  which  it  has  no 
proper  concern.  We  find  in  his  book  much  detail  which 
it  is  necessary  for  every  practitioner  to  know  or  at  least 
to  be  able  to  find  but  which  we  suggest  can  be  of  no 
use  whatever  to  anyone  but  the  practising  lawyer.  As 
the  book  is  specially  recommended  in  the  preface  for 
the  use  of  University  students  we  are  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  author  at  all  events  has  some  tolerance 
for  the  argument  of  those  people  whose  constant  cry  it 
is  that  our  schools  and  universities  should  give  up  teach- 
ing such  antiquated  things  as  Latin,  Greek  and  Philoso- 
phy and  should  direct  their  efforts  to  teaching  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  useful  subjects,  such  as  French,  Greek 
and  Shorthand.  We  do  not  acknowledge  any  sympathy 
with  that  cry.  Our  correspondent  is  shocked  that 
the  reviewer  should  in  a  practical  art  esteem  more 
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highly  the  teaching  of  the  man  who  has  made  the  sub- 
ect  the  business  of  his  life  and  who  is  here  somewhat 
unkindly  called  "  the  rule  of  thumb  man  "  to  that  to  be 
ierived  from  a  text-book.  We  are  very  much  inclined 
:o  think  that  any  falling-off  there  may  be  in  the  skill 
jf  the  British  workman  is  not  a  little  due  to  this  idea — 
ipplied  as  it  is  in  discouragement  of  apprenticeship. 
\nd  even  in  the  law  our  experience  has  not  led  us  to 
;hink  that  the  present  generation  of  lawyers  who 
;scape  the  ordeal  of  reading  in  chambers  and  are 
;ontent  to  acquire  the  legal  knowledge  requisite  to 
jnable  them  to  pass  examinations  have  as  yet  shown 
;heir  marked  superiority  even  as  academic  lawyers 
Dver  those  of  the  past  who  were  condemned  to  get 
lp  their  law  amidst  "the  distraction  of  professional 
surroundings." — Ed.  S.  R.] 


PENAL  SERVITUDE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — May  I  supplement  your  remarks  on  capital 
punishment  by  some  observations  on  long  sentences  of 
lenal  servitude  ?  Fortunately  we  are  not  here  en- 
:umbered  by  any  supposed  Scriptural  authority.  I 
;hall  take  it  for  granted  that  the  object  of  punishment 
by  the  State)  is  not  vindictive  but  protective — that  we 

10  not  punish  people  because  they  deserve  it  but  be- 
muse their  punishment  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
he  lives,  persons  and  properties  of  the  public.  Any 
lunishment  which  goes  beyond  this  is  cruel  and  un- 
lecessary  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  by  the  humane, 
>r  even  the  taxpaying  public.  The  taxpayers  are  con- 
erned  in  the  matter  because  prison  labour  never  covers 
he  expenditure. 

To  protect  the  public  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
irisoner  from  repeating  his  crime  and  others  from 
ollowing  his  example.  But  this  prevention  can  never 
>e  complete.  We  can  never  eradicate  crime,  and  I 
uspect  that  greater  attention  to  the  training  and 
:ducation  of  children  and  the  surroundings  in  which 
hey  are  brought  up  would  effect  more  than  any  penal 
ystem.  In  comparing  two  penal  systems,  however, 
ve  must  be  prepared  to  find  that  neither  will  effect  the 
lesired  object  completely.  The  question  is  one  of 
elative  not  absolute  efficacy. 

Does  penal  servitude  reform  the  prisoner?  I  am 
fraid  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  answer  must  be 
.1  the  negative.  If  men  have  undergone  it  and  con- 
ducted themselves  well  afterwards,  there  are  also  men 
vho  have  committed  one  crime  and  never  repeated  it 
'lthough  not  detected  or  even  suspected.  It  is  not 
very  man  who  commits  a  crime  who  has  a  tendency 

3  recur  to  it.  Moreover  the  ex-convict  whose  conduct 
ince  his  release  has  been  exemplary  very  probably 

4  ever  committed  any  crime.  Innocent  convicts  are  by 
j  o  means  few,  but  our  present  system  is  very  ill  calcu- 
lated for  bringing  innocence  to  light. 

i  However  what  I  am  dealing  with  is  the  difference 
I  etween  long  and  moderate  terms  of  penal  servitude  as 
reformative  agency.  Are  there  many  instances  of 
prisoners  who  were  unreformed  characters  at  the  end 
!  f  ten  years  but  reformed  before  the  expiration  of 
venty  years  or  who  were  not  reformed  in  seven  years 
*ut  were  so  in  fourteen  ?    Or  are  there  many  prisoners 

11  whose  case  the  first  term  of  penal  servitude  failed 
wing  to  its  shortness  while  the  second  term  effected  a 
pmplete  cure  ?  I  believe  not.  Indeed  if  penal  servi- 
ce possessed  any  value  as  a  reformative  agency  its 
[ffects  ought  to  be  apparent  in  the  very  shortest 
Idmissible  term,  viz.  three  years.  But  I  fear  the 
Vstem  has  no  tendency  to  reform  the  prisoner,  and 
ftat  therefore  so  far  as  reformation  is  concerned  three 
jsars,  ten  years  and  twenty  years  are  all  alike. 

\.  Let  us  then  turn  to  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  punish- 
ment. Crimes  are  as  a  rule  divisible  into  two  classes — 
lose  committed  in  hot  blood  and  those  committed 
ith  coolness  and  deliberation  (I  omit  so-called  crimes 
jommitted  by  lunatics  who  are  sometimes  sent  to  an 
isylum  and  sometimes  hanged  or  otherwise  punished 
I  >  criminals).  Now  when  a  crime  is  committed  in  hot 
'lood — in  the  course  of  a  quarrel  which  has  arisen 
Without  premeditation,  on  the  discovery  of  infidelity  on 


the  part  of  a  wife,  &c,  or  under  the  influence  of  drink — 
I  doubt  if  any  punishment  will  deter.  The  man  does 
not  stop  to  think  about  the  punishment  which  may 
overtake  him.  He  strikes  first  and  reflects  afterwards. 
Then  as  to  offences  committed  with  coolness  and 
deliberation,  can  it  be  seriously  contended  that  a  man 
would  be  deterred  by  the  prospect  of  twenty  years' 
penal  servitude  when  he  would  not  be  deterred  by  the 
prospect  of  ten  ?  As  a  rule  the  calculating  criminal  is 
either  determined  to  have  his  revenge  at  any  cost  or 
else  expects  to  escape  detection  and  conviction.  In  the 
latter  case  the  certainty  of  either  ten  years'  or  twenty 
years'  penal  servitude  would  probably  suffice  to  deter 
the  prisoner,  but  there  is  no  such  certainty.  He 
commits  the  crime  because  he  expects  to  escape 
altogether.  And  if  the  man  who  commits  a  crime 
in  hot  blood  paused  a  moment  to  reflect,  is  it  likely 
that  the  difference  between  ten  years  and  twenty 
years  would  induce  him  to  desist?  A  large  proportion 
of  those  who  undergo  long  sentences  of  penal  servitude 
are  persons  convicted  of  murder  whose  sentences  were 
commuted  by  the  Home  Secretary.  These  persons  (if 
really  guilty)  risked  death  when  they  committed  the 
crime.  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  they  or  others  similarly 
situated  would  be  influenced  by  the  consideration  that 
if  not  hanged  they  would  escape  with  ten  years'  penal 
servitude  instead  of  twenty  ?  But  the  existing  system 
has  not  even  this  latter  advantage.  For  when  a  prisoner 
has  been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  no  one  knows  the  actual  duration  of 
penal  servitude  intended.  In  many  cases  it  has  not 
exceeded  five  years.  In  others  it  has  exceeded  twenty. 
Intending  criminals  are  not  to  be  deterred  by  possibili- 
ties which  scarcely  amount  to  probabilities.  A  return 
of  the  number  of  releases  of  persons  sentenced  for  life 
by  the  Home  Secretary  with  the  duration  of  actual 
penal  servitude  in  each  case  would  probably  show  that 
there  is  nothing  like  an  uniform  practice  in  the  matter, 
and  that  the  pretence  of  the  officials  that  they  are 
following  the  usual  course  in  any  particular  case  is 
unfounded  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  usual 
course  to  follow. 

Nor  if  we  pass  from  the  long  sentences  of  the  Home 
Secretary  to  those  of  the  judges  is  the  case  altered. 
In  no  instance  does  the  law  require  a  long  sentence  to 
be  passed  :  and  it  is  notorious  that  one  judge  will 
impose  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  twenty  or  fifteen 
years  where  another  would  be  satisfied  with  three,  five, 
or  seven.  Can  it  be  said  that  in  this  state  of  things  a 
long  sentence  has  a  greater  deterrent  effect  than  a  short 
one?  But  this  is  not  all.  The  long  sentence  passed 
by  the  judge  may  be,  and  often  is,  reduced  by  the  Home 
Secretary,  though  the  latter  may  stick  to  the  sentences 
passed  by  his  own  predecessors  "  like  grim  death  to  a 
back-stay."  What  then  becomes  of  the  deterrent  effect? 
Is  it  not  probable  that  we  should  get  on  quite  as  well 
with  more  moderate  sentences  (in  point  of  duration)  all 
round  ?— Truly  yours,  B.L. 


THE  TRANSVAAL  CRISIS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Warley  House,  near  Halifax,  3  August,  1899. 

Dear  Sir, — In  one  of  your  leading  paragraphs  last 
week,  you  say  that,  in  the  Convention  of  1881,  the 
Transvaal  Government  gave  explicit  assurances  that 
they  would  give  the  white  strangers  within  their  gate 
equal  civil  rights. 

That  may  be  so  ;  but  you  seem  to  ignore  the  subse- 
quent Convention  of  1884,  which  I  take  it  is  the  most 
important  one  of  the  two,  and  to  ignore  also  the  vital 
clause  therein  touching  this  question  of  the  Franchise. 
On  turning  to  a  copy  of  the  1884  Convention,  I  see 
Article  7  says  : — "  No  person  who  has  remained  loyal 
to  Her  Majesty  in  the  recent  hostilities  will  be  deprived 
of  civil  rights." 

This  however  is  a  long  way  off  including  all  those 
who  should  subsequently  immigrate  into  the  Transvaal 
in  the  promise  of  equal  civil  rights.  In  your  accusa- 
tion, as  in  many  other  similar  ones,  there  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  considerable  want  of  British  fair  play  and 
justice. — -Faithfully  yours,  A.  S.  McCrea. 
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REVIEWS. 

BYRON'S  LETTERS. 

M  Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord    Byron."    Vol.  III. 

Edited    by    Rowland    E.    Prothero.      London  : 

Murray.  1899.  6.v. 
'"THE  interest  deepens  as  we  proceed  with  the  corre- 
J-  spondence  of  Byron,  which  Mr.  Prothero  is  so 
ably  editing.  The  present  volume  covers  the  period 
from  January  1814  to  November  1S16.  These  were  the 
crucial  months  in  Byron's  existence.  They  found  him 
with  everything  in  life  to  gain,  they  left  him  with 
practically  nothing  to  lose.  In  the  course  of  these 
months  we  find  him  taking  what  seemed  the  wisest  and 
what  proved  the  most  insensate  step  which  even  he, 
the  most  reckless  of  moral  adventurers,  ever  took.  It 
is,  indeed,  idle  to  deny  that  all  other  interests  in  the 
present  volume  pale  before  the  mystery  of  Byron's 
marriage.  How  much  is  added  on  this  entrancing 
topic  may  be  gathered  from  the  mere  statement  that 
we  are  given  118  letters  which  have  never  been  pub- 
lished before.  These  include  fifteen  letters,  or  portions 
of  letters,  from  Byron  to  Miss  Milbanke,  which  are 
printed  from  "copies  made  by  the  Earl  of  Lovelace." 
We  suppose  that  by  this  we  are  meant  to  understand 
the  present  Earl,  and  that  the  entire  letters  are  in  his 
possession.  Mr.  Prothero  seems  not  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  correspondence  before 
the  main  part  of  this  volume  was  in  type,  for 
these  letters  are  very  awkwardly  and  inconveniently 
printed  in  an  appendix.  Why  Lord  Lovelace  kept 
them  back  to  the  eleventh  hour,  why  he  still  makes  a 
mystery  of  them  by  copying  no  more  than  "  frag- 
ments "  of  what  seem  to  be  formal  and  ceremonious 
epistles,  how  it  came  that  Mr.  Prothero  was  unpre- 
pared for  a  trouvaille  of  such  extraordinary  value — 
these  are  questions  upon  which  no  editorial  light  what- 
ever is  thrown. 

We  have  a  positive  statement  from  Mr.  Prothero 
that  "no  evidence  exists  to  prove  the  precise  nature  of 
the  charges  on  which  Lady  Byron  separated  from  her 
husband."  We  turn  to  the  striking  portrait  of  Miss 
Milbanke,  reproduced  from  a  miniature  painted  by 
Hayter  in  181 2.  It  presents  to  us  a  handsome  and 
vivacious  face,  not  wanting  in  intelligence,  but  singu- 
larly marked  both  by  caprice  and  obstinacy.  How  the 
fly,  Byron,  with  his  painted  wings  and  quivering 
antennae,  was  ever  induced  to  walk  into  the  web  of 
such  a  formidable  spider,  it  passes  the  wisdom  of  philo- 
sophers to  imagine.  The  incompatibility  of  the  two  is 
so  obvious  to  everyone  reading  the  correspondence, 
that  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  inquire  further.  The 
new  letters,  moreover,  spare  us  from  the  exercise  of 
psychological  guesswork.  For  one  thing,  they  show, 
what  was  not  known  till  now,  that  Miss  Milbanke  was 
attached  to  Byron  for  two  years  before  their  engage- 
ment. Her  will  was  as  strong  and  simple  as  the  poet's 
was  vacillating  and  whimsical,  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  on  her  part  a  half-unconscious  determination  to 
bring  him  to  her  feet.  It  seems  to  us  more  than  pos- 
sible that  Byron  became  aware  after  his  marriage  of 
some  contrivance  which  his  wife  had  made  use  of  to 
determine  him  to  propose  to  her,  and  we  would  even 
suggest  that  this  was  the  first  little  cloud  upon  the 
married  happiness  of  the  pair. 

We  are  able  now  to  see  very  plainly  what  a  fatal 
mistake  Lady  Byron  made  in  separating  her  husband 
from  all  his  intellectual  interests  and  London  friends. 
Instead  of  coming  up  to  town,  after  the  honeymoon  at 
Halnaby,  Lady  Byron  insisted  on  returning  to  her 
father  and  mother  at  Seaham  (21  January,  1815)  ;  she 
kept  Byron  there  till  the  end  of  March  with  nobody  to 
talk  to  and  nothing  to  do.  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke  was  a 
foolish  kind  of  old  Polonius,  who  bored  Byron  to 
extinction;  the  latter  complains  of  being  "in  such  a 
state  of  sameness  and  stagnation "  that  he  seems  to 
have  lost  his  senses.  Lady  Byron,  as  is  proved  by 
some  notes  printed  here,  was  complacently  imagining 
that  she  had  the  upper  hand  over  her  husband's  morals, 
and  was  successfully  weaning  him  from  the  world. 
The  truth  was,  if  the  poor  woman  could  but  have  had 
the  wit  to  comprehend  it,  that  she  was  making  the 
absolutely  fatal  mistake  of  identifying  boredom  with 


the  new  system  of  wedded  existence.  It  would  lead  us 
too  far,  and  into  realms  of  very  dangerous  speculation, 
to  inquire  into  the  order  of  ideas  which  was  awakened 
by  the  sudden  death  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset.  But 
Byron  soon  seems  healthy  enough,  and  happy  enough, 
in  his  management  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  year 
1815  passes  without  a  suspicion  that  anything  was 
going  wrong  between  Lord  and  Lady  Byron.  On 
10  December  Ada  is  born  ;  and  Moore  is  treated  to  an 
enigmatical  "  heigh-ho  !  "  in  reference  to  the  marriage, 
on  5  January,  1816. 

We  believe  that  it  will  be  found,  by  anyone  who 
examines  the  documents  with  care  and  without  a  pre- 
conceived opinion,  first  that  Lady  Byron  did  some- 
thing to  alienate  or,  at  all  events,  intensely  to  annoy 
her  husband,  early  in  January  1816,  and  secondly  that 
he  began  then  and  there  to  meditate  upon  a  plan  of 
escaping  from  her  surveillance.  His  thoughts  turn  at 
once  to  a  bluer  sky,  to  the  intoxicating  freedom  of 
Greece,  to  the  slopes  of  Olympus.  If  this  theory  is 
correct,  we  have  here  two  factors  perfectly  capable  of 
bringing  about  the  entire  imbroglio  which  followed, 
and  that  without  any  of  the  sensational  additions  which 
have  been  surmised.  Our  own  belief  is  that  Lady  Byron, 
on  leaving  her  room  after  the  birth  of  Ada,  found  that 
the  poet,  who  had  been  on  his  good  behaviour  for  a 
twelvemonth,  had  returned  to  some  of  his  earlier  habits. 
What  she  knew  or  discovered  was  probably  not  serious, 
and  its  nature  does  not  really  enter  into  the  matter. 
What  does  enter  is  Lady  Byron's  behaviour.  She 
seems  to  have  overrated  her  influence,  and,  perhaps, 
to  have  presumed  upon  it.  She  did  not  comprehend 
Byron  at  all,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  way  to  treat  him. 
If  she  had  shown,  in  a  female  degree,  any  of  the  tact 
of  Hodgson,  or  even  of  Moore  and  Rogers,  there 
would  in  all  probability  never  have  been  a  scandal ; 
but  she  had  no  conception  of  the  tortuous  and  ambi- 
guous "  naughtiness "  of  which  Byron  was  capable 
when  he  was  thwarted.  A  week  or  two  later  Lord  and 
Lady  Byron  had  separated. 

What  had  happened  ?  That  is  what  the  world  has. 
been  eagerly  inquiring  for  the  last  eighty  years,  and  no 
exact  answer  is  vouchsafed  even  now.  Probably  none 
will  ever  be  given.  Stephen  Lushington — the  publica- 
tion of  whose  posthumous  papers  will  finally  determine 
the  limits  of  our  knowledge — stated  that  "  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Lord  Byron  was  practicable."  This  we 
think,  being  a  legal  opinion  from  a  very  grave  source, 
settles  the  question  of  any  serious  offence  on  Byron's 
part  in  the  negative.  Our  own  conjecture  is  that  in, 
January  1816  Lady  Byron  began  to  lecture  her  hus- 
band, and  that  he,  then  and  there,  on  an  almost 
childish  impulse  of  self-defence,  pretended  to  be  insane 
and  frightened  her  out  of  London.  On  arriving  at  her 
parents'  house,  Lady  Byron  was  probably  induced  by 
them  to  take  a  more  tragic  view  than  she  had  hitherto 
done  of  her  husband's  foibles.  That  Lady  Noel  acted 
like  a  fool  is  certain.  Instead  of  keeping  the  mattei 
quiet,  Lady  Byron's  flight  was  proclaimed  to  the  world 
and  Byron's  pride  was  hurt  beyond  healing.  All  thai 
was  left  him  was,  by  preposterous  conduct,  to  justifj 
the  worst  that  his  wife  and  her  relations  might  hav£ 
anticipated  from  his  flightiness. 

Letters  are  delusive  things,  but  the  general  tenoui| 
of  a  man's  unguarded  correspondence  is  not  withou 
value  in  forming  an  estimate  of  his  character.  Tin 
tone  of  Byron's  letters  through  this  stormy  period  frorr 
1813  to  1816  is  worthy  of  close  consideration.  We  dc 
not  know  how  anyone  can  read  them,  one  with  another 
yearinandyearout,  without  taking  a  very  indulgent  viey 
of  Byron's  character.  We  hear  nowadays  much  of  hi 
pride,  of  his  irritability,  of  his  insolence.  But  his  letter 
do  not  display  these  qualities,  or  only  to  a  very  harm 
less  degree.  To  his  tenants  and  dependents  he  is  ex 
tremely  considerate.  To  his  literary  friends,  such  a 
Moore  and  Rogers,  to  his  literary  acquaintance,  such  a 
Leigh  Hunt  and  S.  T.  Coleridge,  he  is  indulgence  am 
courtesy  itself.  His  attitude  to  Walter  Scott  coub 
not  have  been  more  becoming,  and  if  he  was  occa 
sionally  cross  with  men  like  John  Murray  and  Job 
Hanson,  who  affected  to  be  men  of  business  and  fin 
gentlemen  at  the  same  moment  and  used  their  gentiht 
as  an  excuse  for  any  little  neglect  of  business,  Byron 
impatience  with  them  seems  neither  excessive  nor  ur; 
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natural.  This  volume,  by  the  way,  is  enriched  by  a 
really  delightful  reproduction  of  Pickersgill's  portrait  of 
John  Murray. 

A  very  curious  section  in  the  appendix  is  occupied  by 
the  letters  of  Jane  Clairmont  to  Byron,  which  are  now 
for  the  first  time  printed.  They  prove  that  Stella,  the 
wild  and  amorous  intruder  upon  Scythrop,  in  Peacock's 
entertaining  novel  of  "Nightmare  Abbey,"  was  drawn 
exactly  from  Jane.  Stella,  it  may  be  remembered, 
speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  "the  sublime  Spartacus 
Weishaupt,  the  immortal  founder  of  the  sect  of  the 
Illuminati."  So  does  "Clara"  Clairmont  in  one  of  the 
rapturous  letters  in  which  she  flings  herself  into  the 
arms  of  Byron.  She  addressed  him,  in  her  first  letter 
signed  "  E.  Trefusis,"  as  an  utter  stranger,  with  violent 
protestations  of  love  ;  he  repulsed  her  more  than  once, 
but  ultimately  gave  way.  The  letters  are  not  dated, 
and  Mr.  Prothero,  in  our  judgment,  has  added  to  their 
obscurity  by  his  arrangement.  We  think  that  his  No.  7 
certainly  should  precede  No.  6,  and  we  have  our  doubts 
about  the  order  of  others.  Byron,  Jane  tells  us,  called 
her  "a  little  fiend,"  and  there  is  much  in  her  violent 
and  unrestrained  letters  to  show  that  she  must  have 
deserved  the  name.  She  tells  him  that  Shelley  con- 
siders her  "  the  most  engaging  of  human  creatures,"  but 
there  is  no  sign  that  Byron,  even  when  he  yielded  for  a 
moment  to  her  importunities,  found  any  real  charm  in 
her  company.  The  intrigue  forms  one  of  the  oddest 
episodes  in  a  strange  career.  The  new  letters  give  us, 
for  the  first  time,  the  date  of  this  incursion  of  Jane  into 
Byron's  life.  It  was  evidently  after  the  publication  of 
Shelley's  "  Alastor,"  in  March  1816.  But  Lady  Byron 
had  decamped  in  January.  This,  then,  settles  the  con- 
jecture that  Lady  Byron  left  her  husband  because  she 
discovered  the  nature  of  his  relation  to  Jane  Clairmont. 

We  think  it  rather  unfortunate  that  the  present 
volume — which  lengthy  appendices  somewhat  unduly 
thicken — should  not  have  ended  at  the  moment  when 
Byron  left  England,  in  April  1816.  This  date  forms  a 
most  important  landmark  in  his  career,  and  this  would 
tiave  been  an  excellent  point  at  which  to  pause.  During 
the  next  six  months,  Byron  wrote  but  few  letters,  and 
these  few  naturally  connect  themselves  with  the  highly 
interesting  Italian  passages  which  will  occupy  the 
winter  of  1816  and  the  course  of  1817.  At  any  rate,  we 
now  leave  Byron  at  Verona,  gazing  like  any  ordinary 
tourist  into  the  tombs  of  the  Scaligers,  and  breaking 
off  (alas  !)  a  fragment  of  the  monument  of  Juliet  to  give 
to  his  daughter.  It  is  quaint  to  part  with  the  most 
diabolical  of  poets  in  a  situation  and  a  mood  so  perfectly 
Philistinic. 


FRENCH  SKETCHES  OF  ROMAN 
GOVERNMENT. 

Roman  Africa."     By  Gaston   Boissier.     London  : 

Putnam.     1899.  6s. 
"  Roman  Life  under  the  Caesars."    By  Emile  Thomas. 

London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1899.  7s.  6d. 
/^~\NE  of  the  most  creditable  sides  of  the  French 
V-^  people  to-day  is  their  inexhaustible  interest  in 
Roman  antiquities.  That  excitable  Latin  race,  with 
its  alternations  of  hero-worship  and  scapegoat,  some- 
what resembles  its  reputed  ancestors.  Affectionate 
and  chivalrous,  yet  nervous  inconstant  and  ungrateful  ; 
incapable  of  self-government  and  intolerant  of  a 
master  ;  on  occasion  bold  self-denying  and  self- 
restrained  ;  now  bathed  in  childish  tears  of  vexation  ; 
now  tender  and  sympathetic,  now  tigerish  and  gloating 
over  suffering  and  murder — the  French  people  recall  to 
us  in  no  small  degree  their  Roman  conquerors  or 
fathers  in  the  Imperial  times.  As  if  conscious  of  this 
tie  which  unites  them,  they  have  in  the  last  fifty  years 
exerted  themselves  to  explore  Roman  archaeology  with 
pious  enthusiasm.  Ever  since  they  won  a  foothold  in 
Africa,  they  have  been  face  to  face  not  only  with  the 
noble  ruins  and  monuments  of  their  forefathers,  but 
with  the  greater  problem  of  their  success  in  colonisa- 
tion and  in  the  rule  of  dependencies.  Forced  into 
foreign  responsibility  by  circumstance  or  political 
ambition,  they  have  cast  about  for  an  administrative 
model ;  while  the  ever-increasing  testimony  of  dis- 
coveries in  Tunis  and  Algeria  leaves  them 
humble     inquiring     and     receptive,     as      to  the 
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secret  of  Rome's  success,  in  a  field  where  their 
own  tact  or  good  fortune  is  as  yet  problematic. 
In  saying  this  we  have  no  desire  to  reproach 
our  neighbours  with  failure.  It  would  be  both  un- 
generous and  unwise.  We  might  be  reminded  with 
perfect  justice  of  Ireland  and  of  India.  The  English- 
man has  the  power  of  colonising  new  countries  and  of 
watching  not  too  impatiently  the  gradual  retirement  or 
decay  of  indigenous  tribes.  He  can  be  contented, 
settled,  autonomous,  away  from  the  mother-country, 
while  he  retains  an  affectionate  loyalty  to  her  soil  and 
institutions— above  all  to  the  dynasty,  which  in  a  strange 
and  special  way  unites  the  scattered  limbs  of  the 
Empire  into  a  living  and  organic  whole.  But  in  our 
moments  of  most  exalted  pride  we  do  not  lay  claim  to 
the  highest  art  in  the  government  of  dependencies  ;  we 
do  not  pretend  to  have  perfectly  adjusted  our  manners, 
our  laws,  our  sympathies  to  the  needs  of  races,  different 
from  our  own  in  customs  or  religion.  Our  rule  in  Ireland 
is  called  a  record  of  alternate  feebleness  and  tyranny. 
In  India  our  pacifying  mission  is  acknowledged  and 
respected  ;  but  we  cannot  pretend  that  we  understand 
the  native,  or  have  improved  him  by  our  education,  or 
won  him  by  our  sympathy.  What  struck  the  Tsar  on 
his  Indian  travels  was  the  profound  gulf  between  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled — a  chasm  which  no  bridge  here  and 
there  of  personal  popularity  could  span.  Essentially 
an  aristocratic  nation  and  government,  the  English 
(especially  in  the  Civil  Service)  never  forget  that  they 
are  a  governing  class,  with  a  Heaven-sent  mission,  a 
sense  of  honour  and  corporate  tradition,  with  a  weighty 
load  of  responsibility  which  cannot  be  shifted,  but  must 
be  sternly  borne.  Our  rule  is,  in  the  main,  kind  tolerant 
and  just  ;  yet  we  are  not  even  universally  respected, 
and  but  seldom  loved.  We  may  modestly  boast,  it  is 
true,  to  have  discovered  some  "  arcana  imperii,"  some 
secret  of  foreign  dominion  stil!  veiled  to  the  Gallic  eye  : 
our  horizon  is  broader,  our  feeling  of  duty  keener  and 
more  effective,  our  union  as  a  nation  more  real,  our 
confidence  in  our  leaders  more  justified  and  unquestion- 
ing. We  can  create,  in  spite  of  ridicule,  a  true  British 
"  home"  in  the  remotest  corner  of  our  Empire,  and  we 
are  free  from  that  acute  nostalgia  which  perhaps  must 
be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  permanent  inability  of  the 
French  to  become  prosperous  colonists  or  successful 
rulers  of  alien  races.  But  in  this  latter  respect  we  can 
never  hope  to  match  the  Romans. 

Boissier's  "  Roman  Africa  "  is  a  sort  of  light,  popu- 
larised summary  of  the  results  of  patient  excavation 
since  the  French  occupancy.  It  presents  in  a  short 
and  agreeable  form  the  accumulated  studies  and  dis- 
coveries of  Rene  Cagnat,  Tissot,  Masqueray,  General 
Derrecagaix,  Carton,  Mercier,  Blanchere,  Fustel  de 
Coulanges,  Moliner-Violle,  Villefosse,  Gsell,  Toutain, 
Berger.  It  is  also  an  enthusiastic  and  convincing 
eulogy  of  the  Roman  methods  among  a  subject  people, 
tempered  with  a  faint  though  stifled  cry  of  disappoint- 
ment and  humiliation,  on  surveying  the  interval  which 
separates  the  ancient  rulers  and  their  modern  imitators. 
Like  all  Boissier's  work  it  is  readable,  though  some- 
what diffuse,  conversational  and  vapid  ;  and  not  free 
from  the  preacher's  artifice  of  an  elaborate  picture  built 
out  of  slenderest  evidence,  or  from  superfluous  appeals 
to  the  imagination  and  the  sentiment  of  an  emotional 
reader.  The  general  style  and  effect  are  undistin- 
guished and  ordinary,  but  as  the  book  is  earnestly 
didactic  and  written  with  a  sincere  moral  motive, 
large  allowance  must  be  made  by  the  critic.  It 
suffers  terribly  in  translation  (like  its  companion  in 
misfortune,  Thomas'  "Roman  Life").  To  read,  in  an 
English  translation,  a  light  and  pleasing  French  book 
with  little  pretensions  and  no  difficulties,  is  like 
entering  a  shrouded  theatre  by  daylight !  Gone  are 
the  clearness,  the  glitter,  the  illusion  ;  only  grey 
and  indistinct  outlines  survive,  and  a  pervading  sense 
of  squalor  and  deception.  The  natural  grace  of  the 
French  writers  has  quite  evaporated ;  the  nameless 
charm  quite  disappears  ;  and  the  text  is  tasteless 
and  insipid,  and  often  marred  by  grotesque  inaccu- 
racies, and  mistranslations — not  only  in  the  Latin 
quotations  but  even  in  the  French  itself.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  any  good  cause  can  be  served,  or  any 
genuine  student  benefited,  by  the  translation  of  these 
cheap  and  facile  treatises  into  two  bulky  and  heavy 
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volumes  of  poor  English  and  questionable  Latinity, 
at  perhaps  double  the  price  of  the  unassuming  original. 
Everyone,  who  has  even  a  semblance  of  education, 
ought  to  know  French  ;  it  is  inexcusable  to  cater  for 
the  laziness  of  what  must  be  a  very  limited  and 
certainly  a  very  undeserving  class. 

Bossier  chats  (pleasantly  enough  in  his  vernacular) 
about  the  natives  : — the  common  Berbers,  remaining 
unaltered  under  rulers  constantly  changing,  Carthage, 
Masinissa,  Juba,  the  Emperors,  the  Arabs,  the  French 
— all  foreign  invaders  and  none  beloved  but  the  just 
and  patient  Roman  ;  about  Carthage  and  iis  brave 
fight,  first  for  conquest,  then  for  bare  existence  ; 
about  the  Imperial  army,  just  half  the  French  establish- 
ment in  time  of  peace,  and  recruited  from  the  natives — 
that  wonderful  machine  by  which  a  province  was 
rather  assured  that  it  was  a  trusted  equal  or  a  part  of 
Rome  (with  a  recognised  life  of  its  own)  than  kept  in 
check  by  force  or  controlled  by  suspicion.  "  The 
Romans,"  says  M.  Boissier,  "  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  lake  precautions  against  the  awakening  of  the 
provincial  spirit.  .  .  .  They  knew  that  the  Africans, 
like  the  Spaniards  and  the  Gauls,  had  become  Romans." 
(This  chapter,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  is  incorporated 
almost  wholesale  by  M.  Thomas,  and  corrupted  in  the 
process.) 

Next  M.  Boissier  tells  us  of  farm  life  and  estates  in 
his  chapter  on  the  surrounding  country  ;  and  makes  us 
marvel  at  the  magic  powers  which  created  in  a  desert, 
menaced  by  Sahara's  sandstorms  and  buccaneers,  a 
gleaming  network  of  artistic  Roman  cities,  complete 
with  baths,  theatres,  mural  decoration  and  grateful 
monuments  to  distant  emperors,  all  set  in  a  green  and 
fertile  oasis,  watered  by  artificial  means.  Next,  with 
some  of  the  vigorous  style  of  an  eye-witness,  he  tells  us 
in  detail  of  the  town  of  Timegad  ;  and  again  we  wonder 
at  the  beauty  of  this  extreme  outpost  of  civilisation 
which  embellished  and  centralised  the  country  without 
destroying  country  life.  He  has  a  pretty  if  common- 
place chapter  on  African  literature,  from  Apuleius,  the 
sensuous  devotee  of  Plato  and  of  Isis,  down  to  Dracon- 
tius  (in  whom  and  Corippus  Latin  verse  expires).  The 
real  point  of  the  work  is  in  the  last  chapter — the  con- 
quest of  the  natives,  where  he  shows  the  amazing 
potency  of  Rome  to  produce  unity  in  and  above  local 
diversity  and  autonomy  :  a  religious  interest,  as  it  must 
be  called,  which  brightened  with  a  distant  yet  somehow 
present  ideal  a  life  which  at  every  point  was  variegated, 
satisfying,  cheerful  and  spontaneous,  not  yet  settling 
into  that  mournful,  provincial  stagnation  of  caste  and 
indifference  which  is  seen  in  later  times. 

M.  Thomas'  book  does  not  call  for  extended  notice. 
It  is  a  collection,  and  a  very  commonplace  one,  of 
essays  upon  the  well-known  features  of  Roman  life, 
such  as  an  average  Oxford  scholar  in  litera;  humaniores 
might  write  to  appease  the  demands  of  a  jaded  tutor. 
There  is  some  new  information  certainly,  beyond  the 
now  obsolete  "Gallus" — but  this  is  second-hand  and 
arranged  in  confusion,  and  we  should  honestly  recom- 
mend a  student  to  begin  with  the  older  but  more  sedate 
volume. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  GOETHE. 

"  Strassburger  Goethevortriige.  Zum  Besten  des  fur 
Strassburg  geplanten  Denkmals  des  jungen 
Goethe."    Strassburg  :  Tri'ibner.  1899. 

WE  are  fast  approaching  the  hundred  and  fiftieth 
birthday  of  Goethe,  and  it  is  fit  that  we  should 
be  reminded  of  the  rise  of  that  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  the  galaxy  of  letters ;  of  that  singer  whose 
"  melody  of  life,"  to  use  Carlyle's  words,  "took  captive 
ear  and  heart  ;  "  of  that  wise  man  whose  utterance  has 
not  only  enriched  his  own  nation,  which  justly  reckons 
him  among  her  chief  glories,  but  has,  for  ever,  laid 
down,  in  his  conception  of  a  "world-literature,"  the 
groundwork  of  a  life  lived  in  perfect  unison,  or  rather 
harmony,  with  the  voices  of  all  civilised  humanity  ;  the 
writer  honoured  of  Shelley,  admired  by  and  admiring 
Byron,  and  of  whom  one  acquainted  with  him  inti- 
mately has  said  that  "  his  heart  which  few  knew  was 
as  great  as  his  intellect  which  was  known  to  all."  Do 
we  say  that  he  whom  his  admirers  place  on  a  line  with 


Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  was  a  faultless  man,  poet, 
philosopher  ?  Far  from  it.  In  his  eighty-third  year  he 
died,  having  fully  tested  existence  in  very  various 
aspects,  and,  in  Walter  Savage  Landor's  words, 

"  Warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life." 

Probably  of  no  other  great  writer  —  unless  it  be 
Voltaire — have  we  so  full  a  biographical  record  as  of 
Goethe.  In  his  "  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,"  in  his 
"  Annals,"  his  diaries,  his  immense  correspondence, 
the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  the  self-portraiture 
contained  in  many  of  his  pieces,  we  can  follow  him 
from  the  beginnings  of  his  manhood  to  the  end — 
age  by  age,  year  by  year,  month  by  month,  almost 
day  by  day  and  hour  by  hoar.  Should  there  not  be 
discoverable  a  Raw,  here  and  there,  where  so  much 
introspection  is  permitted?  Compare  this  biographical 
wealth  with  the  sparseness  of  our  record  of  the  man 
Shakespeare.  And  yet  how  few  are  the  flaws,  how 
little  apparently  has  been  discovered  by  friend  or  foe 
to  cast  a  passing  shadow  on  so  great  and  permanent 
a  light  as  Goethe  ? 

We  are  led  back,  in  memory,  to  his  last  birthday.  It 
was  on  28  August,  1831,  when  he  completed  his  eighty- 
second  year.  German  and  foreign  friends  did  honour  to 
the  day :  France,  by  the  sculptor  David,  sent  the  colossal 
marble  bust  which  stands  in  the  Weimar  Library  ;  the 
eighteen  "English  admirers"  sent  that  symbolic  seal 
designed  by  Mrs.  Carlyle,  the  accomplished  lady  to 
whom  Goethe  had  addressed  such  graceful  presents 
and  verses.  He  went  out,  for  the  last  time,  beyond 
the  confines  of  his  garden,  ascended  that  hill  where 
in  his  younger  days  he  liked  to  rest  and  dream 
in  a  little  hermitage  built  in  the  woods.  And  there  he 
could  read  on  the  boards  of  the  wall  the  words  he  had 
pencilled  there,  many  years  before,  for  Charlotte,  who 
too  now  had  gone  before— that  pearl  of  lyrics,  crux  for 
all  translators  : 

"  Ueber  alien  Gipfeln 
1st  Ruh  ; 
In  alien  Wipfeln 
Spiirest  du 
Kaum  einen  Hauch. 
Die  Vcigelein  schweigen  im  Walde ; 
Warte  nur,  balde 
Ruhest  du  auch." 

He  repeated  to  himself, 

"  Warte  nur,  balde 
Ruhest  du  auch  " 

with  tears  in  his  eyes.  For  he  had  loved  life,  and  there 
was  but  little  of  the  pessimist  in  his  nature,  so  rich  in 
many  other  elements.  Nor  did  he  look  forward  to 
Nirvana. 

The  moment  of  rest  came  to  him  seven  months  later. 
With  Landor  again  he  might  say  when  the  flame  sank, 

"  I  am  ready  to  depart." 

He  had  sealed  up  the  manuscript  of  the  second  Faust, 
to  which  no  further  additions  were  to  be  made.  On 
22  March,  1832,  he  closed  his  eyes,  sitting  in  his  arm- 
chair, his  hands  lying  in  those  of  Ottilie,  his  devoted 
daughter-in-law :  his  last  letter  dictated  to  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt ;  his  last  scientific  interest  manifested 
in  the  contribution  furnished  to  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion by  Geoffrey  St.-Hilaire,  a  forerunner  of  Darwin 
like  himself ;  his  last  act  the  procuring  a  travelling 
scholarship  for  a  young  painter-artist ;  his  last  half- 
conscious  thought  of  Schiller,  whose  letters  his; 
dimming  eyes  fancied  lying  about  on  the  floor,  whence) 
the  ever-orderly  man  wanted  them  to  be  picked  up  ;  his 
last  audible  words,  "  Light,  more  light  "  ! 

The  first  century  after  Goethe's  birth  passed  by> 
nearly  unobserved.  Germany  was  then  in  the  early: 
and  depressing  time  of  a  long-enduring  reaction.  The; 
high  hopes  which  the  meeting  of  the  first  German! 
Parliament  called  forth,  had  proved,  so  far,  but  Wills 
o'  the  Wisp  ;  the  volleys  of  the  soldiers,  carrying  out! 
the  death  sentences  of  courts-martial  in  connection 
with  the  great  Baden  revolt,  would  have  been  a  grinii 
accompaniment  to  any  chimes  of  joy  or  thanks-offering.j 
Times  are  better,  in  some  aspects,  though  much  remains; 
to  be  desired.  And  so  the  old  Imperial  town  or 
Frankfort  contemplates  putting  herself  into  high  gala; 
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3  celebrate  the  memory  of  her  greatest  son.  The 
roethe  House  is  now  the  home  of  a  Literary  Society, 
ailed  the  Hochstift,  and  a  sort  of  National  Goethe 
[useum  ;  it  will  be  the  centre  of  the  festivities  which 
re  to  last  for  a  week.  At  Diisseldorf  a  series  of 
ramatic  representations  of  Goethe  plays  has  already 
egun,  at  Karlsruhe  one  is  being  prepared.  Weimar's 
early  Goethe  celebration  is  over  already.  In  London, 
few  York,  and  Birmingham  manifestations  are  talked 
f.  Strasburg  and  Vienna  are  in  the  field  with  the 
reparations  for  a  new  statue.  That  of  Vienna  is 
ufficiently  advanced  to  be  inaugurated  on  the  anni- 
ersary  of  Goethe's  death. 

The  monuments  already  existing  at  Weimar,  Frank- 
)rt,  and  Berlin,  all  represent  the  nation's  chief  poet  in 
dvanced  manhood.  The  Strasburg  monument  is 
3  show  us  Young  Goethe,  the  undergraduate,  with  his 
nthusia^m  for  Gothic  architecture  kindled  in  him  by 
le  Minster  —  turning  for  influence  to  Herder  and 
hakespeare — with  the  germs  of  "  Goetz  "  and  even  of 

Faust  "  already  fermenting  in  his  mind,  with  his  heart 
ill  of  the  music  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  playing 
nth  that  charming  Frederike,  the  Idyll  of  Sesenheim, 
whence  there  arose  for  him  so  many  reproaches,  not, 
erhaps,  altogether  deserved.  When,  in  his  old  age,  he 
elated  the  episode,  frankly  enough,  he  seemed  to  say 
tea  culpa.  Maxima,  maxima,  added  the  public  in 
horus,  partly  pharisaical. 

It  is  a  new,  and  one  is  inclined  to  think  a  happy,  idea 
bis  representation  of  the  stirring  youth,  so  full  of 
Iiining  promise,  much  of  which  was  destined  to  ripen 
lto  golden  fruit.  And  the  lectures,  now  collected  in 
le  valuable  little  volume  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
rticle,  were  given,  in  furtherance  of  the  object,  by  a 
listinguished  group  of  professors  of  the  University 
f  Strasburg  ;  they  treat  of  Goethe  in  various  aspects, 
nd  their  publication  is  meant  to  bring  further  grist  to 
be  mill.  A  wider  committee  of  people  of  all  sides  and 
iews  throughout  Germany  and  abroad — Professors 
)owden  and  Max  Miillerare  among  them — was  formed, 
nd  the  executive  committee,  sitting  at  Strasburg,  have, 
ipon  the  whole,  been  well  supported,  though  not 
ivishly,  by  the  public.  They  had  hoped  for  a  grant 
rom  the  Treasury  of  the  Empire  of  about  M. 50,000, 
mt  the  proposal  has  not  been  adequately  supported  in 
he  Reichstag,  and  so  far  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
epresentatives  of  the  people  have  their  minds  attuned 
o  literary  glory.  Nor  can  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
hat,  in  a  long  life,  Goethe  could  not  help  treading  on 
undry  orthodox  toes,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic. 
Jut  the  Strasburg  Committee  are,  we  have  some  reason 
o  believe,  not  discouraged.  They  will  cut  their  coat 
iccording  to  their  cloth. 


A  NEW  FRENCH  HEROINE. 

f  Femmes  Nouvelles."  By  Paul  and  Victor  Marguerite. 
Paris  :  Plon.  1899. 

A  MARRIAGE  that  is  a  failure  and  a  woman  who 
rX  betrays  ;  scarcely  a  novel  appears  in  France  that 
:as  not  this  theme  and  leading  character.  Be  she, 
;ke  Paul  Bourget's  heroines,  of  high  birth,  or  of  the 

aute  bourgeoisie,  she  has  been  closeted  in  a  convent, 
;louded  in  incense,  chaperoned  even  across  the  street ; 
,hould  she,  like  Berthe  and  others  in  "  Pot-Bouille," 
;elong  to  a  small  and  sordid  commercial  sphere,  she 
,  as  been  told  at  sixteen  to  start  gathering  her  trousseau 
together  and  to  concentrate  all  her  energy  on  making 
E  rich  marriage.  Sensitive  and  sentimental  from  so 
;iiuch  seclusion  is  the  first :  too  pure  a  wife  for  a 
\  issolute  marquis  or  vicomte,  prematurely  old,  probably 
;be  husband  of  her  family's  choice.  Harassed  at  home 
I  i  the  second,  sacrificed  at  last  to  a  stout  tradesman  or 
j?  tottering  roue,  married  for  her  youth,  figure,  looks, 
j'oon,  each  hears  echoes  of  her  husband's  past,  then 
/ets   information   of    his    present.      And  wounded, 

'retched,  yearning  for  consolation,  each  in  her  turn, 

fter  long  suffering,  after  a  long  struggle  perhaps, 
(  etrays  where  she  has  been  betrayed.  In  salons  ladies 
piscuss  their  fall,  spitefully;  at  clubs  men  criticise  it, 
J  ynically.  No  words  of  sympathy,  no  generous  excuses, 

o  chivalrous  protests,  are  uttered.  Time  goes  by  ;  the 


liaison  is  broken,  and  again  people  gossip,  and  again  it 
is  the  woman  who  suffers.  She  is  divorced  perhaps, 
and  enters  a  convent  ;  or  like  Madame  Bovary  she 
takes  poison  ;  or  the  matter  is  hushed  up  and  the  union 
that  is  a  sham  carried  on  with  a  skeleton  in  the  cup- 
board. No  better  than  marriages  made  by  a  matri- 
monial agency  are  these — the  parents  the  go-between. 
Married  themselves  in  a  similar  manner  they  argue  that 
"  young  girls  are  romantic  and  do  not  know  their  own 
mind,"  and  deem  it  their  duty  to  do  as  their  parents  did 
before  them — only  meeting  opposition  when  their  child 
is  as  high-minded  as  Helene  Dugast  :  MM.  Paul  and 
Victor  Marguerite's  original  and  engaging  heroine. 

After  a  short  visit  to  her  aunt  in  England,  Helene 
Dugast  returns  to  her  home  near  Nantes  to  celebrate 
her  twenty-first  birthday.    We  meet  her  in  the  Dieppe- 
Rouen  express,  bright  and  handsome,  with  her  friend, 
Minna  Herkaert,  emancipated,  editor  of  a  woman's 
paper.    Together  they  discuss  women's  rights,  mode- 
rately, tolerantly  ;  and  Helene  eloquently  proclaims  her 
intention  of  assisting  the  cause.    "  Majeure  et  libre," 
she  cries  with  joyous  satisfaction  ;  and  parting  with  her 
friend  at  Rouen  soon  reaches  Nantes.    On  the  plat- 
form wait  Andre,  her  brother  ;  Germaine  and  Yvonne, 
her  cousins  ;  Germaine's  husband,  Du  Marty.  Soon 
her  parents  arrive  ;  but  for  the  old  Uncle  Dugast  the 
family  is  complete.    Past  fields  and  hills,  past  Uncle 
Dugast's  factory  chimneys,  drives  Helene,  her  parents 
— worthy,  wealthy  bourgeois — chattering   about  the 
heat,  their  garden,  its  flowers,  as  they  go.    Soon  the 
little  village  of    Neuville    comes  in  sight — Helene's 
home.  .  .  .  "Tevoila  majeure,"  says  M.  Dugast  next 
day.     In   his   study    papers   lie   about  :   details  of 
Helene's  inheritance  from  a  cousin,   200,000  francs, 
invested    in    the    factory.     "J'imagine,"    he  con- 
tinues,   "  que   tu   seras    enchantee    de   laisser  ton 
argent  011  il  est.     L'affaire  est  magnifique."  Then 
Helene,  pale  and  troubled,  expresses  her  views — not 
the  views  of  a  "  petite  fille  qui  s'emancipe,"  but  those 
of  a  woman  who  thinks,  discerns,  feels.    Shocked  is  her 
father,  horrified  his  wife  ;  but — Helene  withdraws  her 
money  from  the  factory  all  the  same,  resolved  to  lead 
her  own  life  now  that  she  is  "  majeure-libre."  Suitors 
appear  on  the  scene  :  the  Vicomte  de  Vernieres,  polished 
and  urbane  ;  Dormoy,  an  ineffable  society  painter,  in 
hot  pursuit  of  the  red  ribbon  ;  a  few  weaklings  with 
small  heads  and  big  moustaches.     Picnics  take  place, 
drowsydrives,  dulldinners.  Days  pass;  then  De  Vernieres 
declares  himself,  and  Helene,  not  indifferent,  bids  him 
wait  for  her' answer  until  she  knows  him  better.  Gallantly 
he  consents  ;  but  Madame  Dugast,  irritated  and  angry, 
declares  that  she  and  her  husband  became  engaged 
after  only  four  meetings  ;  and,  pointing  to  Du  Marty 
and  Germaine,  proudly  proclaims  their  union  to  have 
been  of  her  making.    But  Du  Marty  is  for  ever  hasten- 
ing to  Paris  ;  and  soon   Helene  perceives  that  her 
brother  has  a  secret  understanding  with  Germaine. 
Horrified,  she  hesitates  ;  but  her  suspicions  are  con- 
firmed when   she   sees   Andre   stealing  towards  his 
cousin's   house  one  night  that  Du  Marty  is  away. 
Suddenly,  cries  disturb  her  :  "  Le  medecin,  le  medecin! 
Appelle  Andre  !  "  and  Helene,  hearing  that  her  father  is 
dying,  rushes  across  the  park,  calls  Andre  and  Germaine: 
hears  their  startled  exclamations.    After  M.  Dugast's 
death,  Andre  promises  to  put  an  end  to  the  intrigue,  but 
breaks  his  word.    And  so  the  betrayal  goes  on  until  Du 
Marty  detects  it,  and  Germaine  flies  to  Paris  threatened 
and  distracted.    Her  family  follow,  and  while  everyone 
is  wondering  what  Du  Marty  will  do,  Andre  appears, 
cynical  and  cool.    Confronted  by  his  sister,  he  sneers  ; 
and  in  the  strong  scene  that  follows  Helcne  makes  this 
fine  speech  :  ".  .  .  .  Mais  toi  qui  avais  l'intelligence, 
le  raisonnement,  la  force,  comment  as-tu   ose  1'en- 
trainer,  lui  faire  commettre  le  mal  ?    Et  si  ton  lache 
orgueil  d'homme  proteste — je  te  vois  sourire  !  —  si  c'est 
elle  qui  s'est  jetee  a  ton  cou,  pourquoi  ne  lui  as-tu  pas 
denoue  les  bras,  pourquoi  n'as-tu  pas  essaye   de  lui 
faire  comprendre  ce  qu'elevee  autrement  elle  n'aurait 
jamais  oublie,  le  respect  d'elle-meme,  de  ses  devoirs  ? 
Tu  ne  songeais  pas  aux  consequences.    II  faut  les 
envisager  maintenant.    Germaine  du  jour  au  lendemain 
deshonoree  aux  yeux  de  ce  monde  qui  pardonne  tout, 
sauf  le  scandale  ;  Du  Marty  fort  de  son  droit,  et  qui 
peut-etre  va  te  demander  raison.    Si  tu  le  blesses  ou  si 
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tu  le  tues,  ce  sera  compler.  Je  dis,  moi,  que  cela  ne 
lave  rien,  n'efface  rien.  Germaine  n'en  est  pas  moms 
abandonnee,  dechue." 

In  Paris,  Helene  meets  Minna  Herkaert  and  other 
"new"  women,  at  the  offices  of  the  "  Avenir,"  their 
organ.  Forbidding  they  are  not,  nor  violent,  nor 
brazen.  Each  pursues  her  principles  bravely  ;  only  one 
is  too  emancipated — Madame  Morchesne.  On  plat- 
forms she  blusters,  attacks  man  ;  at  home  she  bullies 
her  husband,  a  mild  soul,  always  on  errands,  always 
burdened  with  his  wife's  parcels,  always  exhausted, 
always  pale.  The  Vicomte  reappears,  renews  his  pro- 
posal ;  but  Helene,  hearing  that  he  has  abandoned  a 
poor  shopgirl  whom  he  has  ruined,  turns  him  away. 
Dormoy,  the  painter,  next  shows  her  attentions  ;  but 
learning  that  her  dot  has  suffered  from  charitable 
bequests,  disappears.  In  the  meanwhile  Du  Marty 
threatens  to  have  his  wife  arrested,  and  is  about  to  take 
this  revenge  when — his  mysterious  journeys  from  Neuville 
to  Paris  are  explained  in  a  manner  that  proves  him  to 
be  as  guilty  as  Germaine.  So  they  "  make  it  up," 
become  husband  and  wife  again,  and  congratulating 
Yvonne  on  her  engagement  to  an  exhausted  old  count 
(promoted  by  Oncle  and  Madame  Dugast  jointly)  depart 
on  a  second  honeymoon  to  Ostend.  Triumphant, 
Madame  Dugast  scans  the  matrimonial  horizon  for  a 
husband  for  Helene  ;  and  sighs  not  a  little  when  her 
daughter  gives  her  hand  to  a  simple  engineer,  manly 
and  honourable  :  one  Pierre  Arden  .  .  .  Only  a  brief 
survey  is  this  of  MM.  Paul  and  Victor  Marguerite's 
notable  book;  to  do  it  justice  we  should  have  to  dwell 
on  each  character,  each  scene,  each  incident :  each,  in 
itself,  complete.  No  sooner  had  the  Dugast  landau 
left  Nantes  for  Neuville  than  we  began  to  catch  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place  ;  to  assist  vicariously  at  the 
picnics  and  dinners  ;  to  veritably  shudder  at  Madame 
Dugast's  philosophy,  Dormoy's  pose,  and  Andre's  weak 
wit.  With  no  small  alarm  we  awaited  the  appearance 
of  the  "  Femmes  Nouvelles  " — fearing  tedious  talk, 
violent  denunciations  :  a  violent  band,  stout,  and  very 
strong.  But  Helene,  Minna  Herkaert,  and  other  pillars 
of  the  "Avenir"  at  once  aroused  our  sympathy,  and 
our  approval  for  petting  poor  M.  Morchesne.  Humour 
we  find  ;  and  in  the  chapter  that  takes  Helene  to  the 
bedside  of  de  Vernieres'  poor  little  victim,  a  chivalrous 
tenderness,  a  fierce  condemnation  of  the  Vicomte's 
cruel  and  cowardly  act.  Books  such  as  these  do  good  : 
they  teach  the  Frenchman,  what  perhaps  men  of  other 
nations  need  also  sometimes  to  be  reminded  of,  to 
regard  all  women  —  not  as  inferior  to  themselves,  mere 
butterflies,  "playthings  for  an  hour,"  but  as  beings 
who,  because  more  delicate,  demand  chivalrous  protec- 
tion and  invariable  respect. 


A  FORGOTTEN  MASTER. 

"'Li  Livres  du  Gouvernement  des  Rois'  of  Egidio 
Colonna."  Edited  by  S.  P.  Molinaer.  London  : 
Macmillan.  1899. 

IN  his  "  Paradisus  Decoris  Carmelitani  "  Alegre  de 
Casanate  tells  the  story  how  certain  mediaeval 
students,  wearied  out,  as  it  seems,  with  the  interminable 
prolixity  of  their  master's  lectures,  determined  to  punish 
their  tormentor  by  burying  him  alive,  standing  upright, 
in  his  own  works.  When  they  set  about  to  put  their  new 
project  into  execution,  it  turned  out  that  the  philosopher 
had  written  so  many  volumes  with  his  own  pen  that 
they  were  able  to  perform  the  operation  twice  over,  and 
even  then  they  found  themselves  with  a  fair  surplus  of 
tomes  unused.  Prolific  as  the  English  John  Baconthorpe 
was,  there  were  Continental  scholars  who  surpassed  him 
in  this  attribute  of  industrious  composition.  Anyone 
gazing  at  the  bulky  folios  which  contain  the  collected 
works  of  Albertus  Magnus  would  be  inclined  to  wonder 
how  a  single  individual  could  have  written  so  much 
even  if  he  had  devoted  a  long  life  to  writing  alone 
without  spending  any  of  his  time  in  reading,  teaching, 
travelling  or  administering  a  great  diocese.  Almost  as 
voluminous  as  the  English  John  Baconthorpe  or  the 
German  Albert  was  the  Italian  Egidio  Colonna,  better 
known  under  the  title  of  Gilles  de  Rome.  One  of  his 
early  admirers  set  about  forming  a  collected  edition  of 
his  works,  but  soon  desisted,  worn  out,  as  it  appears, 


by  the  labour  of  preparing  for  the  press  merely  one  out  of 
the  twenty-four  huge  folios  of  closely  printed  type  which 
another  of  Egidio's  admirers  triumphantly  calculated 
would  be  found  necessary  if  all  his  idol's  writings  were 
to  be  given  to  the  world. 

Most  of  Egidio's  writings  seem  to  have  dropt  almost 
still-born  from  his  pen.  Even  in  the  leisurely  middle 
ages  people  had  not  time  to  read  quite  so  much  of  one 
man.  But  to  the  oblivion  that  overtook  the  greater 
part  of  his  works  there  was  one  noteworthy  exception. 
Somewhere  about  1284  a.d.  Philip  the  Hardy,  King  of 
France,  commissioned  him  to  draw  up  a  treatise  on  the 
political  and  private  duties  of  rulers  for  the  instruction 
of  his  eldest  son  afterwards  known  as  Philip  the  Fair. 
This  work,  originally  written  in  Latin,  achieved  an 
immense  success.  At  the  younger  Philip's  request  it 
was  almost  immediately  turned  into  French  ;  before 
very  long  other  independent  French  versions  followed  ; 
and  Dr.  Molinaer,  in  the  volume  lying  before  us. 
increases  the  known  number  of  Italian  versions  from 
two  to  four.  It  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  was  trans- 
lated into  Spanish  (Castilian),  Catalan  and  Portuguese. 
Somebody  else  turned  it  into  Hebrew  for  the  edification 
of  the  Jews  ;  and  leaping  over  the  English  Channel  it 
was  worked  up  by  our  own  poet  Thomas  Occleve  into 
his  "  Gouvernail  of  Princes"  written  for  the  edification 
of  our  own  king,  Henry  V.  One  king  of  Portugal 
admired  its  wisdom  so  highly  that  he  always  kept  a 
copy  of  it  in  his  chamber,  and  even  in  his  campaigns 
recommended  its  study  to  his  knights. 

In  issuing  the  first  printed  edition  of  this  once  famous 
work  in  its  earliest  French  form  Dr.  Molinaer  is  carry- 
ing on  the  tradition  set  by  not  a  few  of  the  younger 
race  of  American  scholars  who  have  gone  to  Paris  to 
prosecute  their  mediawal  studies.  Like  his  fellow 
countryman,  Dr.  Todd,  whose  edition  of  one  version 
the  old  French  romance  of  the  "  Chevalier  au  Cygne 
was  published  only  a  few  years  back,  he  has  content 
himself,  practically  speaking,  with  giving  us  a  text  an 
a  very  short  introduction  which,  however,  is  very 
sound — though  slightly  arid — so  far  as  it  goes.  H 
technical  device  for  reproducing  the  exact  pagination 
of  his  original  MS.  is  novel  and  admirably  calculated 
facilitate  "reference — if  only  the  MS.  itself  were  in 
somewhat  more  accessible  place  than  on  the  shelves 
a  private  library  in  New  York.  The  Synopsis  of  th 
contents  of  the  book  is  all  that  could  be  expected 
considering  its  necessary  brevity.  There  are  one 
two  points,  however,  on  which  we  should  welcome 
further  information.  The  MS.  is  copiously  annotatec 
with  English  notes.  Are  these  notes  in  the  same  hand 
writing — or  at  all  events  of  the  same  age — as  the  MS 
itself?  Is  nothing  known  as  to  the  history  of  the  MS 
before  it  reached  the  hands  of  the  all-embracing  M 
Quaritch  ? 

Dr.  Molinaer's  book  is  one  which  does  credit  both 
his  own  industry  and  to  the  enterprise  of  his  publishers 
and  we  are  too  thankful  for  its  appearance  to  be  in  any 
mood  for  criticism  except  in  just  one  matter.  Thf 
editor  is  doubtless  perfectly  justified  in  omitting  man 
interesting  points  from  his  severely  compressed  intro 
duction.    But  why  did  he  not  tell  his  readers  tha 
Egidio  Colonna  in  his  own  life  found  a  little  corn 
where  his  name  is  carved  for  all  time,  along  with  th< 
very  book  Dr.  Molinaer  is  editing,  in  the  pages  of  h 
great    contemporary    Dante,    though  commentators 
with  their  usual  perversity,  insist  upon  misinterpretin 
the  allusion  in  the  great  Florentine's  work  ? 


THE  WORLD  OF  INSECTS. 

"The  Cambridge  Natural  History."  Vol.  VI.  ;  "In 
sects,"  Part  II.  By  David  Sharp.  London 
Macmillan.     1^99.     17.?-  net. 

"Insects:  their  Structure  and  Life."  By  George  H 
Carpenter.     London  :  Dent.     1899.    4s.  6d.  net. 

THESE  two  books  appearing  at  the  same  time! 
dealing  with  the  same  subject,  and  general!' 
adopting  the  same  line  of  treatment  in  respect  of  i 
may  naturally  come  under  consideration  in  one  and  th 
same  notice.  It  is  no  slight  upon  Mr.  Carpenter 
volume  to  say  that  it  is  of  less  importance  than  D 
Sharp's.    It  is  of  less  importance  in  the  sense  tha 
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fitly  enough  considering  its  avowed  purpose  of  being 
t  "a  primer  of  entomology,"  it  deals  with  its 
ejects  far  less  exhaustively.    Yet  within  the  scope  of 

endeavour  it  gives  an  accurate  and  clear  account  of 
ect  life  in  general  in  accordance  with  the  latest  views 
on  the  matter  :  and  it  should  prove  a  very  valuable 
ok  to  put  into  the  hands  of  anyone  who  seriously 
;hes  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  this  most  fascinating 
sartment  of  Nature,  and  as  a  first  step  to  obtain  a 
icise  outlook  upon  the  various  orders  which  compose 
At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  useful  and  excellently 
ssified  list  of  numerous  works  on  entomology, 
ich  will  enable  any  reader  to  discover  at  a 
ince  where  he  may  turn  for  fuller  information 
on  any  particular  order  of  insects,  or  any  particular 
:omological  question,  which  happens  specially  to 
erest  him.    In  a  word,  it  is  a  capital  little  book,  and 

wish  it  success. 

Df  "The  Cambridge  Natural  History  '  series  it  is 
"haps  at  this  time  unnecessary  to  speak  words  of 
lise.  The  present  volume,  volume  VI.,  is  the  second 
i  concluding  one  devoted  to  insects.  It  deals  with 
;  orders  Hvmenoptera,  Coleoptera,  Strepsiptera, 
pidoptera,  Diptera,  Aphaniptera,  Thysanoptera, 
miptera,  and  Anoplura  :  and  Dr.  Sharp's  treatment 
these  is  altogether  worthy  of  the  series,  and  of  his 
n  high  scientific  reputation.  But  in  a  work  of  this 
t  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  information  should  be 
:urate,  but  also  that  it  should  be  presented  to  the 
!,  so  far  as  illustrations  and  printing  are  concerned, 
such  a  way  as  to  render  its  matter  as  easily  intel- 
ible  as  possible,  and  readily  usable  for  purposes  of 
erence.  Under  both  these  heads  we  have  nothing 
:  commendation  for  Dr.  Sharp's  treatise.  The  illus- 
ions are  indeed  beautiful ;  and  the  use  of  the  heavy 
►e  for  the  headings  of  the  various  sections  and 
ding  paragraphs  materially  helps  the  reader  in  the 
igress  of  his  study.  Certainly  this  is  a  book  that 
)uld  be  in  every  entomologist's  library.  During  the 
ter  part  of  our  century  the  scientific  study  of  entomo- 
y  has  seen  great  developments,  it  has  undergone 
leed  some  changes  which  it  would  not  be  too  much 
call  revolutionary.  Yet  the  last  word  on  this  difficult 
Dject  is  very  far  from  having  been  spoken.  Some  of 
;se  radical  changes,  these  bold  speculations,  will 
;uredly  stand  ;  some,  as  knowledge  widens,  will  have 
give  way  :  yet  but  few  of  them  are  idle  or  impertinent, 
any  rate  every  intelligent  student  should  wish  to  be 
^uainted  with  them  :  and  it  is  the  valuable  service, 
ich  such  a  book  as  this  renders,  that  it  enables  us 
learn  the  latest  the  authorities  have  to  tell  us  in  a 
ar  and  comprehensive  form. 

The  day  has  long  since  gone  by  when  a  love  for  the 
rid  of  insects,  and  a  curiosity  in  searching  out  its 
rvels,  could  gravely  be  brought  forward  in  a  court 
law  as  evidence  of  insanity  in  the  person  who 
libited  them.  To  the  vulgar  mind,  no  doubt,  it  still 
pas  a  little  eccentric  that  grown  men  should  spend 
;e  and  pains  in  collecting  and  studying  these  little 
fatures.  To  go  forth  visibly  equipped  for  a  day's 
!iing  or  shooting  makes  no  man  blush  :  yet  we  fear  that 
^re  are  but  few  of  us  who  do  not  somewhat  artfully 
riceal  our  apparatus  and  intention  when  it  is  a  day's 
'omologising  that  allures  us.  Still  it  is  remarkable 
fi  consolatory  how  quickly  prejudice  yields,  and  there 
j  ings  up  in  its  place  a  genuine,  lively  interest  the 
Fment  we  succeed  in  gaining  any  sort  of  attention  for 
'  pursuit.  After  all  the  prejudice  is  but  skin  deep, 
j.l  the  beauty  and  marvels  we  have  at  hand  to  exhibit 
1  vail  readily.  Of  course  for  many  a  year  now  all 
tagbtful  men  have  recognised  the  fact  that  the  study 
J, insect  life  has  an  importance  far  beyond  its  own 
I  nediate  limits  ;  and  that  it  is  in  the  minute  and 
i  urate  investigation  of  the  structure  and  history  of 
I  se  creatures  that  we  are  best  able  to  discover  some 
|the  primal  laws  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  this 
i'  lnge  world  and  life  of  ours.  But  the  opportunity, 
'fl  still  more  the  capacity,  for  carrying  out  such  high 
Instigations  are  given  comparatively  to  but  few. 
I  re  as  elsewhere  deep  and  original  research  can  never 
i  a  possession  for  the  general  public  :  and  yet  the 
5  iy  of  entomology  may  properly  be  a  study  of  absorb- 
I  interest  to  many  a  man  who  can  never  hope  to 
I  avel  any  scientific  problem,  or  to  add  directly  to  the 
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sum  of  scientific  knowledge  by  any  very  important 
observations.  After  all,  entomology  may  quite  legiti- 
mately be  approached  upon  more  sides  than  one  ;  and 
to  a  human  and  sympathetic  consideration  it  is  indeed 
but  a  sort  of  affectation  when  we  deny  a  man's 
right  to  collect  and  admire  these  marvellous  creatures, 
supposing  the  main  thing  that  attracts  him  about 
them  is  just  their  inexpressible  beauty.  Nor  indeed 
is  it  possible  that  even  when  this  is  the  chief 
and  most  conscious  factor  in  the  attraction  we  feel 
towards  the  subject,  it  should  remain  isolated  and 
unproductive  of  other  interests.  Experience  goes  to 
prove  that  directly  we  come  to  admire  the  beauty  of 
an  insect  we  are  impelled  to  search  curiously  for  all 
facts  relating  to  it,  to  learn  from  our  own  observation 
and  from  the  recorded  observation  of  others  everything 
that  may  be  known  of  its  existence.  Assuredly  the 
interest  that  comes  into  our  lives  from  such  a  curiosity 
is  as  valuable  as  it  is  exhaustless.  Are  there,  indeed, 
any  objects  in  the  physical  world  that  may  appeal  more 
to  our  sense  of  beauty  or  stir  within  us  a  more  admiring 
mind  ?  Are  there  any  that  demand  a  nicer  observation, 
if  we  are  to  unravel  and  understand  their  structure, 
their  history,  their  relationships  one  with  another? 
How  felicitously  to  the  point,  as  we  think  of  this  order 
of  creation,  are  the  words  of  Pliny,  which  Haworth  set 
as  the  motto  to  his  famous  "  Lepidoptera  Britannica," 
and  after  him  Stephens  set  as  the  motto  to  his  "  Illus- 
trations " — In  his  tarn  parvis  tamque  fere  nullis  quae 
ratio  !  quanta  vis  !  quam  inextricabilis  perfectio  ! 


YIDDISH  LITERATURE. 

"The  History  of  Yiddish  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century."  By  Leo  Wiener,  Instructor  in  the 
Slavic  Languages  at  Harvard  University.  London  : 
Nimmo.     1899.    9s.  net. 

YIDDISH  is  to  the  vast  majority  of  English  readers 
a  strange  term  connected  with  the  unexplored 
mysteries  of  the  Ghetto  and  the  stream  of  immigrants 
who  annually  reach  these  shores  from  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Europe.  The  first  question  then  which  we 
have  to  answer  is  whether  the  literature  that  is  written 
in  this  form  of  human  speech  is  sufficiently  attractive 
to  repay  the  attention  which  it  claims.  Mr.  Wiener's 
book  goes  a  long  way  towards  answering  this  question 
in  the  affirmative.  We  cannot,  of  course,  recommend 
the  arduous  task  of  studying  Yiddish  for  the  sake  of 
the  literary  enjoyment  which  it  might  occasion  in  the 
course  of  years.  They  indeed  who  set  out  on  such  a 
course  of  study  with  the  purpose  of  mastering  the 
social  and  economic  questions  connected  with  the  various 
classes  of  Jews  will  find  the  literature  a  surprisingly 
pleasant  relaxation  from  their  wearisome  and  often 
harassing  task.  But  Mr.  Wiener's  merit  lies  in  having 
for  the  first  time  made  the  literature  accessible,  and 
even  enjoyable,  to  the  vast  number  of  Englishmen  and 
Americans  who  will  probably  never  dream  of  studying 
Yiddish  as  a  language.  The  Chrestomathy  attached 
to  the  book  is  short,  containing  only  about  fifty  pages 
of  Yiddish,  with  an  equal  number  of  pages  in  an 
English  translation  ;  but  the  specimens  given  are  well 
chosen,  and,  on  the  whole,  also  well  translated.  The 
sixteen  chapters  which  aim  at  giving  a  full  account  of 
the  literature  are  written  in  an  attractive  if  somewhat 
over-enthusiastic  style,  and  the  fairly  exhaustive  biblio- 
graphy at  the  end  completes  the  usefulness  of  the 
volume.  To  English  readers  the  book  will  be  like  the 
opening  of  a  new  world.  They  will  be  surprised  to 
find  that  the  despised  Yiddish  possesses  a  literature 
which,  like  other  literatures,  has  its  epochs,  its  branches, 
its  struggling  authors,  its  ideals,  its  sorrows,  its  high 
achievements,  and  its  low  and  degraded  specimens  of 
work.  Its  original  home  is  the  Ghetto  of  the  old  German 
world,  as  it  existed  in  Frankfurt-a.-M.,  and  otherjplaces 
in  the  fifteenth  century  and  earlier.  JThence  large 
numbers  of  emigrants  took  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  Bohemia,  Poland  and  Russia.  It 
is  especially  in  what  is  known  as  the  pale  of  Jewish 
settlement  in  the  western  provinces  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  practically  conterminous  with  the  old  kingdoms 
of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  that  the  more  modern  kind 
of  Yiddish  literature  developed  itself ;  and  it  is  also 
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chiefly  thence  that  it  has  spread  to  other  parts  of  the 
world,  more  especially  London  and  New  York.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  the  Jewish 
mind,  though  self-centred  and  peculiar,  is  at  the  same 
time  in  a  very  true  sense  cosmopolitan.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  surprising  to  find  that  Shakespeare,  Dickens,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  even  Shelley,  have  had  their  influence  on 
this  literature.  Are  there  any  great  writers  in  Yiddish  ? 
Even  without  sharing  Mr.  Wiener's  enthusiasm  for  his 
subject,  we  cannot  but  accord  a  fairly  high  degree  of 
praise  to  the  literary  activity  of  men  like  the  two 
Gordons,  Spektor,  Perez,  and  Gottlober.  Much  more 
than  the  mere  germs  of  a  Heine  or  a  Borre  may  be 
found  in  them.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace  an  affinity 
between  some  of  these  writers  and  the  special  talent — 
or,  let  us  say,  genius — of  Israel  Zangwill.  But  what 
about  the  language  ?  Is  it  a  jargon,  or  should  it  be 
honoured  with  the  name  of  dialect  ?  It  would  be  clearly 
an  insult  to  works  like  "  Stempenju's  Violin"  and 
"  Bontsie  Silent  "  to  call  the  language  in  which  the)'  are 
written  a  jargon.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  Germans  proper  should  adopt  Yiddish, 
with  its  many  foreign  elements  and  its  lamentable  want 
of  grammar,  as  a  legitimate  dialect  of  their  own 
Teutonic.  But  if  neither  jargon  nor  dialect,  wliac  is  it  ? 
The  answer  is  that  it  is  peculiarly  Yiddish.  It  stands 
alone.  It  is  like  the  people  who  speak  it.  Its  words 
are  mostly  German,  its  inflection — though  poor  and 
maimed — is  also  mainly  German  :  but  the  mould  of  its 
thought  is  characteristically  Jewish  and  its  many 
accretions  reflect  the  wanderings  of  the  people  who 
speak  it. 

NOVELS. 

"  lone  March."  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  London  :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.  1899.  6s. 
Not  so  very  long  ago  it  was  pointed  out  in  these 
columns  that,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
Mr.  Crockett  was  selling  his  literary  soul.  A  perusal 
of  his  latest  achievement  forces  the  deduction  that  he 
has  now  come  to  the  end  of  his  wares.  For  even 
the  veriest  beginner  would  be  ashamed  of  the  sort 
of  nonsense  which  it  has  pleased  Mr.  Crockett  to 
perpetrate.  In  "lone  March"  scene  follows  scene 
with  kaleidoscopic  rapidity,  and  no  single  one  has  the 
slightest  connexion  with  the  next.  In  the  wild  dance 
from  the  Alps  to  Dijon,  and  from  Ludgate  Circus  to 
Hampshire,  the  same  dramatis  personam  occasionally 
reappear,  but  more  often  their  very  existence  is 
forgotten.  Of  the  dramatis  persona;  themselves  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  without  a  smile.  In  the  preface 
the  author  makes  mention  of  a  "sincere  love"  for 
Americans  generally,  but  his  method  of  showing 
affection  is,  to  say  the  least,  peculiar.  If  the  whole 
book  had  not  been  so  singularly  free  from  humour 
one  would  suspect  Mr.  Crockett  of  having  a  little  joke 
with  his  readers  when  he  gravely  informs  them  that  all 
the  American  characters  in  his  story,  with  one  excep- 
tion, are  "  charming."  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  does  not 
need  even  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  America 
to  know  that  they  are  caricatures  of  the  broadest  type. 
The  heroine  lone  March  sagely  decides  that  by  stepping 
down  from  that  state  of  life  with  all  its  possibilities  for 
good  to  which  she  has  been  born  she  will  benefit 
herself  and  humanity.  Fired  by  this  pleasing  idea,  her 
adventures,  interspersed  with  pages  and  pages  of  pad- 
ding, render  one  giddy  from  their  sheer  improbability. 
Not  the  least  curious  touch  in  all  the  nightmare  of 
absurdity  is  the  startling  change  which  comes  over  her 
on  her  marriage.  From  being  a  somewhat  heavy  and 
what  Mrs.  Browning  would  call  "level-fronted  eye- 
lidded  "  young  woman  she  develops  all  that  there  is  of 
slanginess  and  unconscious  vulgarity.  But  much  that 
has  puzzled  us  throughout  the  book  becomes  clear 
when  we  learn  that  she  has  all  along  been  suffering 
from  "  Pernicious  Anaemia."  And  though  the  term  may 
be  slightly  vague  to  the  uninitiated,  all  readers  of 
"lone  March"  will  agree  that  it  is  a  very  terrible 
disease  indeed. 

"I,  Thou,  and  the  Other  One."    By  Amelia  E.  Barr. 
Fisher  Unwin  :  1899.  6s. 
Mrs.    Barr's  latest   novel  is   a   pleasant   story  of 
English  country  life,  during  the   years  immediately 


preceding  and  following  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  The 
reader  is  taken  at  once  into  the  loveliest  part  of  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire — a  region  then  rich  in  old 
country  houses.  Old  Squire  Atheling,  Tory  to  the 
backbone  and  lord  of  the  manor  of  Atheling,  his  hand- 
some wife,  and  his  pretty  daugher  Kate,  are  the 
central  figures  in  the  story.  The  squire  is  troubled  by 
the  agitation  of  the  country,  and  especially  by  the 
sympathy  which  his  son  evinces  with  the  reformers. 
The  interest  centres  in  the  clashing  of  love  and 
politics.  There  is  a  young  nobleman,  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmoor,  who  loves  the  squire's  daughter — but 
parents  are  obdurate  ! — and  then  there  appears  on  the 
scene  "  the  other  one,"  a  handsome  coquette,  whose 
beauty  and  wealth  mean  mischief.  The  state  of  the 
country,  the  tone  of  London  society  in  the  early 
thirties,  party  enthusiasm,  English  patriotism  and 
steadfastness,  are  all  sketched  in  with  a  light,  clear, 
sympathetic  touch.  And  though,  at  the  close,  there 
comes  the  one  tragic  note,  the  reader  will  feel  that, 
after  all,  the  "other  one"  had,  by  the  high  courage 
with  which  she  met  death,  more  than  amply  atoned 
for  her  girlhood's  fault.  The  novel,  though  not  of  a 
high  order  as  literature,  is  healthy  and  wholesome, 
and  well  fitted  for  holiday  reading. 

"The  Crime  in  the  Wood."  By  T.  W.  Speight. 
London  :  John  Long.  1899.  3s.  6d. 
An  execrable  style  and  the  full  ingenuousness  of  an 
Adelphi  melodrama  prompt  a  hope  for,  at  the  least, 
redeeming  sensations,  but  the  banality  and  gross  im- 
probabilities of  Mr.  Speight's  story  afford  a  constant 
disappointment.  The  petty  tricks  of  the  playwright 
are  used  throughout  in  the  most  unnecessary  way.  The 
heroine  tells  her  aunt,  for  the  benefit  of  the  audience, 
that  her  husband's  grandmother  "was  a  Polish  lady  of 
rank."  The  aunt  plays  to  the  gallery  by  beginning 
every  sentence  with  reminiscences  of  incredible  con-; 
quests.  The  hero,  a  rich  country  gentleman,  havingl 
joined  a  Polish  revolutionary  society  when  he  was  a 
boy,  is  suddenly  summoned,  on  pain  of  death,  to  murderj 
bis  neighbour,  Baron  von  Rosenberg,  a  diplomat.  He! 
refuses,  but  the  Baron  is  presently  shot  in  a  wood,  and] 
circumstantial  evidence  points  convincingly  to  the 
hero's  guilt.  His  wife,  his  aunt,  a  grotesque  peasant! 
girl  and  all  his  friends  believe  in  him  implicitly,  anc[ 
enable  him  to  dodge  the  police  for  months  in  the  most 
unlikely  manner.  At  length  the  villain,  his  cousin  anc 
heir,  effects  a  theatrical  denunciation,  but  the  rea 
culprit  confesses  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  the  curtair 
falls  in  approved  transpontine  style. 

"  Giles  Ingilby."  By  W.  E.  Norris.   London  :  Methuen 
1899.  65-. 

"  Giles  Ingilby  "  is  a  pleasant  cheery  story  of  pleasant 
cheery  people.  Giles  himself  is  a  young  fellow  whc 
contributes  occasional  verse  to  a  London  weekly  paper 
and  finds  in  the  editor  a  guide,  philosopher  and  frienc 
such  as  few  young  men  light  upon  by  the  simple  process 
of  dropping  into  poetry  to  relieve  the  monotony  0 
office  routine.  Being  however  in  a  fair  way  to  farm 
and  fortune  through  his  poetry — an  unusual  method  b] 
which  to  attain,  at  all  events,  to  the  latter— Gile: 
quits  the  office  and  accepts  a  position  on  the  staff  0 
the  paper  edited  by  his  new  friend,  Mr.  Reynell.  Tht 
progress  of  this  friendship,  the  discovery  of  the  in 
fluence  exercised  on  an  earlier  portion  of  his  career  b; 
Mr.  Reynell,  and  the  vicissitudes  to  which  Giles 
love-affairs  are  thereby  subjected,  are  described  witl 
much  charm.  The  picture  of  Cynthia  hovering  betweei 
Giles  and  his  rival  Lord  Torridge  forms  a  bette 
sketch  of  an  every-day  love-affair  that  does  not  gl 
altogether  smoothly  than  is  usually  found  in  novehj 
but  Lord  Torridge's  motive  is  overdone.  It  ma 
be  questioned  whether  "Giles  Ingilby"  gains  by  it 
illustrations. 

"On  Account  of  Sarah."  By  Eyre  Hussey.  London 
Macqueen.  1899.  6s. 
"On  Account  of  Sarah  "  has  innumerable  faults  c 
construction,  and  deals  in  improbabilities  without  en 
— yet  it  makes  admirable  reading.  The  mechanics 
device  of  a  chorus,  by  which  the  author  shirks  the  diffi 
culties  of  a  novel  written  in  the  first  person,  has  con; 
stantly  a  clumsy  effect.    The  opening  chapter,  with  it| 
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tolen  marriage-cert  ificate,  prepares  one  for  a  plot  of  the 
'talest  ;  and  the  eternal  facetiousness  of  the  mimetic 
im  becomes  more  than  a  little  wearisome.    There  are 
startling  coincidences  by  the  dozen,  and  a  blunder  or 
wo,  such  as  the  mention  of  an  undergraduate's  visiting 
|ard  with  "  Mr.  "  upon  it.    With  all  this,  the  book  has 
ery  decided  merit.    The  author  has  a  keen  eye  for  a 
|inny  situation,  and  a  style  that  is  very  pleasing  when 
:  escapes  the  familiarly  facetious,  which  is  not  quite 
lways. 

;The  Temptation  of  Edith  Watson."     By  Sydney 
Hall.    London  :  Alexander  Gardner.  1899. 
Disappointment  awaits  the  reader  who  should  take 
,'ip  this  novel  in  the  hope  of  getting  an  hour's  amuse- 
ment from  it.      It  is  altogether  without  attraction, 
literary  merit,  or  human  interest.    So  commonplace  are 

ill  the  personages  in  the  book,  that  one  cares  not  at  all 
io  follow  out  their  destinies.  There  is  just  one  touch 
"if  life  and  nature  in  the  young  fellow  Tom  Davidson, 
!vho  is  honest  and  true,  and  the  maiden  aunt  is  sketched 
•n  with  a  pretty  touch.    But  the  style  is  hopelessly 

ulgar. 

'A  Lass  of  Lennox."    By  James  Strang.  London: 

Chapman  and  Hall.  1899.  6s. 
1  "  A  Lass  of  Lennox  "  is  both  a  little  mad  and  a  little 
>ad.  But  the  reader's  interest  in  her  is  never  once 
.roused.  She  falls  without  awaking  his  pity,  and  she 
Ganges  her  lover  with  the  facility  of  changing  a  pair  of 
gloves  without  exciting  his  surprise.  Even  the  melo- 
dramatic improbability  of  the  concluding  scene  cannot 
ift  the  book  out  of  its  prevailing  dulness. 


FROM  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SHELF. 

'  The  Gospel  Problems  and  their  Solution."  By  Joseph 
Palmer.  London  :  Allenson.  1899.  6s. 
This  is  the  work  of  an  amateur.  The  writer  is  enthusiastic, 
Positive,  industrious,  and  even  well  informed.  He  writes  a  good 
tyle,  simple  and  easy,  but  he  is  destitute  of  the  critical  instinct, 
las  no  power  to  discriminate  a  good  argument  from  a  bad  one, 
md  is  not  adequately  equipped  for  his  task.  Incidentally  we 
earn  that  he  regards  with  abhorrence  the  views  as  to  the 
luthorship  and  compilation  of  the  Old  Testament  which  in 
ingland  are  commonly  associated  with  the  name  of  Professor 
driver.  His  own  explanation  of  all  critical  difficulties  lies  in  a 
mtshcll.  The  shorthand  reporter  is  the  unrecognised  factor, 
vho  may  be  advanced  at  every  pinch,  an  ubiquitous,  an  unfail- 
ng  Deus  ex  machina  for  the  salvation  of  Biblical  orthodoxy, 
rhe  patriarch  Joseph  "when  he  learned  that  his  dying  father 
vas  about  to  make  an  inspired  deliverance  concerning  the 
uture  of  his  descendants,  sent  for  a  fast  writer  acquainted  with 
-lebrew,  who  wrote  down  by  the  bedside  of  the  Patriarch  a 
erbatim  report  of  his  last  utterances  as  recorded  in  Genesis 
lviii  and  xlix"!  The  synoptic  problem  is  solved  by  the 
lypothesis  of  "  tautochronistic,"  i  e.  contemporaneous,  reporting 
>y  the  Apostles.  The  standing  crux  presented  by  the  marked 
livergence  between  the  first  three  Gospels  and  the  fourth  is 
;xplained  by  the  fact  that  Christ  was  bilingual,  speaking 
Vramaic  in  Galilee  and  Greek  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  the 
synoptic  evangelists  record  the  first  and  S.  John  the  last. 
;  Religious  sentiment  and  reason  alike  shrink  from  the  idea 
hat  the  teaching  of  the  Master,  as  recorded  by  John,  bears 
ny  impress  of  the  mind  even  of  the  Disciple  who  reclined  in 
he  bosom  of  Jesus."  So  the  theory  which  starts  with  promis- 
ng  a  solution  of  the  Johannine  problem  concludes  by  maintain- 
ing that  the  Fourth  Gospel  contains  the  ipsissima  verba  of 
"hrist.  This  is  topsy-turvy  criticism.  The  book  in  truth  is  not 
t  serious  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  origins  of  the 
iospel  narratives. 

University  and  Other  Sermons  :  Historical  and  Biographical." 

By    H.    M.    Butler,    Master    of   Trinity,  Cambridge. 

Macmillan  and  Bowes.  1899. 
The  Master  of  Trinity  preaches  short  sermons,  and  "sermons 
)f  the  day,"  that  is,  sermons  which  utilise  any  event  which  is 
nteresting  at  the  moment.  Hardly  a  sermon  in  this  volume 
which  contains  twenty-seven)  is  not  full  of  allusions  to  con- 
emporary  occurrences.  There  is,  of  course,  both  loss  and  gain 
a  this.  The  gain  is  immediate  ;  interest  is  ensured  and 
ttention  does  not  flag  :  the  loss  is  permanent,  for  the  sermons 
lave  a  belated  aspect,  and  not  rarely  they  are  coloured  by 
sentiments,  tolerable  and  even  inevitable  at  the  time,  but  no 
onger  either  natural  or  honest.  Dr.  Butler's  sermons  certainly 
suffer  from  the  circumstances  of  their  composition,  but  there  is 
so  much  sound  common  sense  and  generous  Christian  feeling 
:xpressed  with  such  unfailing  urbanity  that  the  volume  cannot 
kelp  being  acceptable  to  all  healthy  minded  readers. 


"  Ecclesiastes,  an  Introduction  to  the  Book,  &c."  By  Thomas 
Tyler.  London  :  Nutt.  1899.  6s.  net. 
Scholars  will  welcome  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Tyler's  interest- 
ing and  learned  treatise.  He  maintains,  against  the  general 
opinion  of  critics,  that  the  concluding  verses  which  give  an 
orthodox  finish  to  the  book  are  part  of  the  original  work,  the 
object  of  which  was  "to  dissuade  from  and  not  to  encourage 
philosophical  study."  He  argues  from  the  traces  of  Greek 
philosophy  that  the  book  must  have  been  written  subsequent  to 
the  deaths  of  both  Zeno  and  Epicurus  :  and  from  its  evident 
use  by  the  son  of  Sirach  that  it  must  have  been  in  existence 
before  B.C.  180.  Thus  the  date  of  the  book  is  fixed  with  some 
confidence  at  about  B.C.  2CO.  The  original  orthodoxy  of 
Ecclesiastes  was  largely  forgotten  by  the  Jews  of  a  later  age, 
who  seriously  questioned  its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  Canon. 
Mr.  Tyler's  thesis  is  interesting  and  well-argued,  but  it  does 
not  altogether  convince  us.  His  translation  is  excellent,  and 
well  provided  with  useful  and  scholarly  notes. 

"  The  Trial  of  Jesus  Christ."  A  legal  monograph  by  A.  Taylor 
Innes,  Advocate.  Edinburgh  :  Clark.  1899. 
Mr.  Innes  examines  first  the  Hebrew  trial  and  then  the 
Roman  trial  of  Christ.  He  excludes  all  considerations  except 
those  which  affect  the  legality  of  the  proceedings,  and  he  con- 
cludes that  in  both  cases  the  established  rules  were  violated. 
We  commend  this  little  book  to  students  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  throwing  light  on  an  obscure  but  very  important  aspect 
of  the  solemn  event  in  question. 

The  Rev.  C.  E.  Brooke  publishes  under  the  title  "This 
Church  and  Realm  "  (London  :  Rivingtons.  1899.  2.?.  6(/.)  a  series 
of  addresses  recently  delivered  to  his  parishioners.  They  are  a 
simple  and  effective  statement  of  the  now  familiar  claims  of  the 
Ritualist  party.  The  Primate's  decision  on  the  ceremonial  use 
of  incense  is  referred  to  with  evident  anxiety.  A  restriction  of 
the  present  use  at  S.  John's,  Kennington.  may  "under  protest, 
if  need  be,"  be  accepted,  but  Mr.  Brooke  refuses  to  contemplate 
the  contigency  of  total  prohibition.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  so 
prominent  and  respected  a  Ritualist  repudiating  the  notion  of 
reserving  the  Sacrament  for  purposes  of  worship.  If  the  same 
wide-mindedness  which  inspires  the  treatment  of  Reservation  had 
prevailed  throughout  this  little  volume  we  could  have  welcomed 
it  more  unreservedly  ;  but  to  Mr.  Brooke,  as  to  the  rest  of  his 
party,  the  "Ornaments  Rubric"  is  the  central  act  of  the 
English  Reformation,  and  the  supreme  law  of  the  modern 
Church.  It  hardly  enters  into  discussion,  it  certainly  never 
governed  the  practice  of  the  mass  of  English  clergy  for 
centuries. 

In  "Christ  in  the  City"  (Wells  Gardner,  2s.  6d.)  Mr.  H.  B. 
Ottley  discusses  in  six  sermons  the  practical  bearings  of 
Christianity  from  the  business  man's  point  of  view.  They  were 
"  addressed  mainly  to  City  men,"  and  accordingly  the  preacher 
adopts  the  platform  usage  and  speaks  throughout  to  "  Gentle- 
men." The  theme  is  hackneyed,  and  Mr.  Ottley  disclaims  any 
originality.  He  borrows  largely  from  contemporary  orators, 
and  puts  together  a  sufficiently  coherent  series  of  discourses. 
But  might  not  the  "Jones"  Benefaction  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  the  Haberdashers  provide  some  solid  and  per- 
manent contribution  to  theological  thought  ? 


NEW   BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Nouvelles  Etudes  d'Histoire  et  de  Critique  Dramatique.;> 
Par  Gustave  Larroumet.  Pans  :  Librairie  Hachette.  1899 

M.  Larroumet's  latest  studies  are  mainly  concerned  with  the 
theatre  past  and  present,  and  range  from  a  learned  yet  lively 
disquisition  on  Greek  dancing  to  artistic  appreciations  of  the 
latest  foreign  actresses  who  have  made  their  pilgrimage  to  the 
gay  city  in  order  to  receive  what  the  French  call  their  "  con- 
secration parisienne."  Peihaps  the  most  interesting  article  of 
all  is  that  on  Marivaux  at  Berny,  on  account  of  the  charming 
little  play  which  is  appended  to  it,  entitled  "  La  Femme  Fidele." 
For  a  long  time  the  piece  was  considered  lost,  and  it  is  only 
recently  that  the  four  principal  parts  with  their  cues  have  been 
discovered,  at  the  library  of  the  Arsenal  of  all  places.  Happily 
these  four  were  the  principal  roles,  and  out  of  them  M.  Berr  de 
Turique  has  reconstituted  in  the  most  skilful  fashion  an  entire 
play  which  he  has  rechristened  "  Les  Revenants."  It  is,  as 
M.  de  Sarcey  called  it,  a  perfect  little  jewel.  Another  interesting 
sketch  deals  with  the  origin  and  history  of  the  legend  of  Don 
Juan,  lire  Don  Juan  of  fable  has  apparently  been  confounded 
with  a  real  live  Don  Juan,  and  from  the  two  a  composite 
character  has  been  evolved.  Of  the  two  or  three  types  that 
Spain  has  added  to  what  may  be  called  the  European  gallery, 
Don  Juan  seems  to  us  to  be  even  more  permanent  than  Don 
Quichotte.  The  latter  is  rather  the  lost  incarnation  of  the  age 
of  chivalry,  a  character  only  possible  when  a  belief  in  the 
supernatural  and  wonderful  is  combined  with  an  inadequate 
knowledge  of  the  world.  One  meets  Quixotic  people  to-day, 
but  they  are  a  very  degenerate,  almost  unrecognisable,  variety 
of  the  primitive  stock.  The  truth  is,  our  age  is  not  kind  to 
the  growth  of  illusion,  and  such  illusions  as  we  possess  have 
not  the  same  "beanstalk-like"  power  of  sprouting.  Far  other  is 
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the  case  of  Don  Juan.  Here  is  the  perennial  drama  of  sex.  The 
monograph  on  Nepoceme  Lemercier  brings  out  the  point  that 
there  were  "romantics''  before  Victor  Hugo  willing  to  accept 
Dante  and  Shakespeare  without  the  usual  classical  reservations. 
In  fact,  if  the  "  Glorieil  "  of  Nepoceme  Lemercier  had  not  coin- 
cided with  an  age  of  reaction,  it  seems  probable  that  the  romantic 
theatre  would  have  dated  rather  from  Lemercier's  "Pinto" 
than  from  "Cromwell"  or  "Hernani."  M.  Larroumet  makes 
it  clear  that  it  was  certainly  a  link  in  the  dramatic  chain  between 
Beaumarchais'  "  Manage  de  Figaro  "  and  the  plays  of  Victor 
Hugo.  "  Moliere  at  Pe"zenas  "  is  a  fine  example  of  the,  literary 
skill  that  only  a  Frenchman  seems  to  possess  of  serving  up  for 
the  hundredth  time  certain  well-worn  commonplaces  in  a  manner 
not  only  palatable  but  interesting.  The  same  "  literary  sauce  " 
gives  piquancy  and  flavour  to  the  elaborate  archaeological  ex- 
cursus on  the  Greek  theatre  of  Bacchus.  The  other  sketches 
are  of  less  attraction  to  English  readers,  having  been  primarily 
prepared  for  Parisian  consumption.  For  though  Paris  may  well 
be  considered  the  dramatic  centre  of  the  world,  it  contains  so  to 
say  a  centre  within  a  centre,  whose  esoteric  sayings  and  doings 
are  intensely  local. 

"  Memoirs  of  Half  a  Century."  By  Richard  W.  Hiley.  London: 
Longmans.  1899.  15s. 
The  prolixity  of  Dr.  Hiley"s  preface  is  no  inappropriate  prelude 
to  a  bulky  volume,  but  we  are  taken  by  the  good-humoured  face 
on  the  frontispiece,  and  we  get  on  pleasant  terms  with  the 
author  as  we  proceed.  He  is  full  of  gossiping  talk,  and  if  he  has 
not  kept  regular  diaries— as  to  which  he  says  nothing — must  be 
blessed  with  an  excellent  memory.  The  personal  part  of  the 
Life  is  a  record  of  early  struggle,  of  difficulties  manfully  over- 
come, and  of  hard  work  as  a  schoolmaster  before  he  became  a 
country  parson.  He  has  known  a  good  many  noteworthy 
people  in  his  time,  and  many  others  who  were  in  no  way 
remarkable.  When  a  master  in  the  Liverpool  College,  the 
heads  of  that  institution  were  Conybeare  and  Howson  of  Pauline 
celebrity.  Some  of  his  schoolfellows  and  college  contempo- 
raries became  eminent  Church  dignitaries  and  others  failed  or 
came  to  grief.  As  an  author  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
been  in  intimate  relations  with  not  a  few  eccentrics,  and  his 
reminiscences  of  "  unknown  men "  are  not  least  amusing. 
He  has  a  good  deal  of  the  Boswell  about  him,  which  is  paying 
him  a  handsome  compliment.  He  is  frank  as  to  the  failings  of 
the  men  he  sketches  and  not  over-sensitive  as  to  their  feelings. 
Venerable  gentlemen  still  alive  may  object  to  being  made  to 
look  rather  ridiculous,  and  younger  folk  may  be  foolish  enough 
to  dislike  being  reminded  of  their  fathers'  humble  origin.  He 
criticises  the  preaching  and  habits  of  life  of  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  deans  with  admirable  candour.  But  there  is  no  ill  nature 
in  the  amusing  gossip,  and  he  is  at  least  as  outspoken  when  he 
is  personally  concerned.  Moreover  like  Scott  he  has  the  happy 
gift  of  being  able  to  "  carry  "  a  story,  and  we  suspect  his  stories 
seldom  lose  in  the  telling.  There  is  no  end  of  them  ;  they  are 
about  all  conditions  of  men  in  all  sorts  of  circumstances,  and 
only  once  or  twice  have  we  come  upon  an  old  chestnut. 

"  Les  Grandes  Compagnies  Coloniales  Anglaises  du  XIX 
Siecle."  Par  E.  Carton  de  Wiart.  Paris:  Perrin.  1899. 
Though  M.  de  Wiart  is  a  Belgian,  his  work  is  marked  by  all 
the  best  features  of  the  French  genius  as  exhibited  when  treat- 
ing of  subjects  which  may  be  included  under  the  expansive 
term  of  "  political  science."  It  is  distinguished  by  system, 
clearness  and  power  of  generalisation.  No  such  admirable 
description  of  the  founding  and  development  of  our  Colonial 
companies  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  appeared  in 
English  ;  we  are  too  busy  in  making  empire  to  give  a  concise 
account  of  how  it  is  done.  Scrupulous  fairness  marks  this 
book  throughout.  Only  on  one  point  does  it  seem  that 
M.  de  Wiart  has  failed  to  fully  appreciate  the  play  of  our  Consti- 
tution which  so  often  veils  its  working  under  delusive  phrases. 
"  The  Sovereign,"  he  says,  speaking  of  the  granting  of  charters, 
"  decides  in  this  matter  on  her  authority  alone,  without  reference 
to  Parliament,  after  having  taken  the  general  sense  of  the  Privy 
Council."  Of  course  the  Cabinet  alone  is  responsible,  and 
responsible  to  Parliament.  The  preface  is  supplied  by  M. 
Etienne,  Chairman  of  the  "Colonial  Party"  in  the  Chamber 
and  twice  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  who  has  consis- 
tently endeavoured  for  some  years  to  enforce  on  the  French 
Government  a  policy  of  colonial  expansion  by  means  of 
chartered  companies.  He  recommends  this  book  to  his 
countrymen  as  indicating  how  the  thing  is  managed.  But 
until  M.  Etienne  can  change  the  constitution  both  of  France 
and  Frenchmen  his  efforts  are  likely  to  prove  abortive.  Mean- 
while the  vacant  portions  of  the  globe  are  being  so  rapidly 
absorbed  that  the  sphere  of  possible  chartered  companies  has 
almost  disappeared. 

"The  Benefices  Act -and  Ecclesiastical  Proceedings."  By 
Harold  Hardy.    London.    1899.  5s. 

There  is  a  grim  satisfaction  in  reviewing  a  thoroughly  bad 
book,  such  as  this  unquestionably  is.  It  professes  to  be 
primarily  an  edition  of  the  Benefices  Act  passed  last  year  ;  in 
reality  it  is  an  ill-assorted  series  of  notes  on  all  kinds  of  points 
of  ecclesiastical  law,  clerical  immorality,  faculties,  brawling  and 
anything  else  which  has  been  occupying  the  attention  of  the 


courts  recently,  and  which  the  author  imagines  will  attract  the 
notice  of  solicitors.  The  book  is  the  worst  kind  of  hastily  got 
up  advertisement ;  it  makes  no  sort  of  attempt  to  deal  with  real 
difficulties  such  as  the  effect  of  Section  (3)  of  the  Benefices  Act 
when  read  in  connection  with  the  Resignation  Bonds  Act  of 
9  George  IV.  (1828)  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  blunders  abound. 
The  present  constitution  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  is  not  determined  by  the  "  Judicature  Act,  1876  ; " 
there  is  no  such  act  on  the  Statute  Book.  It  is  quite  incorrect 
to  say  that  the  object  of  the  provisions  of  the  Benefices  Act  "was, 
no  doubt,  to  bring  simony  within  the  class  of  offences  punishable 
under  "  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act,  1892  ;  the  word  simony  is 
never  mentioned  in  the  Benefices  Act,  is  indeed  carefully 
omitted  so  as  to  get  over  the  numerous  difficulties  which  surround 
the  definition  and  treatment  of  that  curious  offence.  A  simple 
reference  to  Crockford  would  have  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Liverpool  diocese  is  named  Espin  and  not 
P.  V.  Smith.  Ambitious  members  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  who  are  anxious  to  write  legal  text-books  should  choose 
some  less  thorny  subject  than  ecclesiastical  law. 

"  Mathematical  Essays  and  Recreations."  By  H.  Schubert, 
Translated  by  T.  J.  McCormack.  Chicago  :  The  Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.  1899. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  dismal  science  for  him  that  hath 
eyes  to  see.  Mathematics  themselves  are  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  How  great  these  humorous  possibilities  are  has  been 
shown  again  and  again  by  the  author  of  "  Alice  in  Wonderland." 
But  their  serious  side  when  rightly  understood  is  no  less 
fascinating,  as  is  clearly  set  forth  by  Mr.  McCormack's  scholarly 
translation  of  Herr  Schubert's  "  Mathematical  Essays  and 
Recreations."  They  should  delight  the  jaded  teacher  of 
elementary  arithmetic,  who  is  too  liable  to  drop  into  a  mere  rule  of 
thumb  system  and  forget  the  scientific  side  of  his  work.  Their 
chief  merit  is  however  their  intelligibility.  Even  the  lay  mind 
can  understand  and  take  a  deep  interest  in  what  the  German 
professor  has  to  say  on  the  history  of  magic  squares,  the 
fourth  dimension  and  squaring  the  circle.  The  only  details, 
we  feel  inclined  to  find  fault  with  are  the  paper  and  print.  Mr. 
McCormack's  translation  was  worthy  of  a  better  setting. 

"  Le  Tresor  de  Monte-Cristo  "  (Dumas).  Edited  with  Notes 
and  Vocabulary  by  B.  Proper.  London  :  Blackie. 
"  Le  Tresor  de  Monte-Cristo"  is  an  attempt  to  serve  up  for 
school  consumption  sundry  slices  of  Dumas'  famous  novel. 
The  first  two  or  three  pages  are  composed  of  various  "  disjecta 
membra  "  more  or  less  clumsily  joined  together.  After  that  the 
story  moves  more  smoothly,  but  we  fancy  the  average  school- 
boy will  have  some  difficulty  in  following  the  exact  turnings 
and  twistings  of  the  subterranean  passage  without  a  plan,  that 
might  well  have  taken  the  place  of  the  illustrations.  A  few 
insignificant  notes  are  appended,  but  real  schoolboy  difficulties 
like  "qui  pesait  cinq  ou  six  milliers  "  are  "cut."  The  vocabu- 
lary is  wofully  incomplete.  Taking  at  random  a  single  page, 
we  find  emmener,  livrer,  rembarquer,  and  arricre-boutique 
omitted,  contrabandier  given  only  as  an  adjective,  aborder 
only  given  as  a  transitive  verb,  and  tin  mieux  sensible  unex- 
plained. Altogether  the  book  must  be  pronounced  a  slovenly 
production. 

"  Travels  and  ^Studies  in  the  Far  East."  By  John  D.  Ford. 
With  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Manila,  30  April,  189S. 
London  :  Allenson.  1899. 
The  various  places  visited  in  the  course  of  a  war's  cruise  are 
described  in  a  bright  and  intelligent  manner,  though  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  anything  new  about  such  countries  as  China  and 
Japan  after  the  events  of  the  last  few  years.  Nor  is  the  interest 
of  the  book  enhanced  by  an  appendix  giving  a  summary  of  the 
Japan-China  war,  and  an  account  of  the  operations  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  which  led  to  the  capture  of  Manila.  The 
account  of  the  battle  in  Manila  Bay  is  from  the  "  Baltimore," 
which  took  part  in  the  fight,  and  while  it  brings  to  light  no  fresh 
points  concerning  the  operations,  it  certainly  seems  stretching 
generosity  to  the  vanquished  to  the  furthest  limit  to  say  :  "  The 
Spanish  made  a  splendid  fight  for  their  country  and  their  King." 
The  chief  value  of  this  book  is  in  the  number  of  the  illustrations, 
those  of  scenes  in  Japan  being  especially  interesting. 

"Elementary  Physics  and  Chemistry."  By  J. [Gregory  and  J. 
Simmons.  London  :  Macmillan.  1899. 
Both  authors  have  already  brought  out  similar  text-books, 
mainly  based  on  the  heuristic  method.  In  this  case  they  have 
evidently  been  forced  by  the  conditions  of  the  Code  that  pre- 
vail in  elementary  schools  to  depart  greatly  from  that  method. 
The  chief  part  of  the  book  consists  of  reading  lessons.  The 
experiments  are  excellent  and  numerous.  They  are  to  be  done 
by  the  class  if  possible,  or  else  by  a  demonstrator.  We  have 
little  faith  in  the  latter  method  of  teaching.  It  always  seems 
to  us  to  possess  as  much  educational  value  as  a  conjurer's 
entertainment.  The  book  is  well  thought  out  and  arranged, 
but  only  actual  use  can  prove  its  proper  value.  Not  its  least 
merit  is  the  freshness  and  suggestiveness  with  which  it  has  been 
written. 

The  steamer  that  left  Saint-Malo  for  Southampton  on 
25  July  bore  strange  company  :  Bretons,  bound  for  Snowdor.,. 
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awn  thither  by  a  sentimental  desire  to  consort  with  brother 
elts.  Although  the  event  is  not  of  sufficient  interest  to 
'  volutionise  the  world  (we  quote  M.  le  Bray,  who  makes  this 
eltic  reunion  the  subject  of  a  bright  article  in  the  "  Revue  de 
Uvues"  for  1  August),  it  should  at  least  arrest  one's  attention, 
ter  giving  many  an  example  of  the  brotherhood  that  has 
vays  existed  between  all  Kelts,  M.  le  Bray  describes  an 
;ident  that  took  place  at  the  battle  of  Saint-Cast  in  1758. 
1  English  squadron  had  landed  on  a  deserted  part  of  the 
ench  coast  and  was  met  by  General  Morel  d'Aubigny  with  a 
igade  of  Bretons.  As  the  enemy  advanced,  the  Bretons 
;re  astounded  to  hear  a  number  of  the  troops — rugged 
ountaineers — chant  a  Keltic  air,  who  in  spite  of  the  order  to 
i  threw  down  their  guns,  and  "  renewed  on  the  battlefield 
i  bond  of  friendship  that  united  their  fathers  in  days 
■ne  by." 

Four  reprints  of  Tennyson  are  published  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
llan,  of  which  the  most  interesting  is  the  Golden  Treasury 
itionof  the  Lyrical  Poems,  collected  and  annotated  by  Coventry 
tmore.  The  notes  are  excellent,  concise  without  missing 
y  point  which  needs  explaining  to  the  general  reader.  But 
\  book  would  gain  greatly  were  it  fifty  pages  longer  to  admit 
a  larger  print.  They  publish  also  a  Golden  Treasury 
ition  of"  In  Memoriam,"  a  Globe  edition  of  the  complete 
ems,  and  a  popular,  paper-covered,  sixpenny  edition  of 
ected  poems. — The  "Hell  and  Purgatory"  ot  Dean  Plumptre's 
nslation  of  Dante  are  published  by  Messrs.  Isbister  in 
o  pleasant,  handy  little  volumes  bound  in  limp  morocco  ;  and 
;  voluminous  and  comprehensible  notes  are  reprinted  under 
;  text. 
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Dnly  one  item  in  the  new  reviews  tends  to  suggest  that  the 
g  days  are  upon  us.  The  season  of  the  Brobdingnagian 
oseberry  and  the  sea-serpent  is  surely  partly  responsible  for 
:  article  by  Ignotus  in  the  "  National  "  on  the  alleged  menace 
a  Franco-Teutonic  alliance.  For  the  rest  the  reviews  are  very 
!id  and  serious  fare,  pleasantly  varied  by  such  essays  as  Mr. 
thur  Symons'  on  Villiers  de  l'Isle  Adam  and  Major  Arthur 
iffiths'  on  Modern  Hotels  in  the  "  Fortnightly,"  "  The  Ghost 
ince  of  the  French"  in  "Blackwood's,"  and  "The  Recent 
iss  about  the  Irish  Language"  by  Professor  Mahaffy  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century."  Mr.  Ernest  Williams  on  "  Klondyke  : 
Study  in  Booms  "  in  the  "  National,"  and  an  anonymous 
iter  on  "  The  Loss  of  Moshi "  in  "  Blackwood's,"  both  shed 
me  important  sidelights  on  imperial  history  in  different  corners 
the  world.  Although  Klondyke  does  not,  as  Mr.  Williams 
ints  out,  offer  inducements  for  permanent  settlement,  as  the 
Idfields  of  Australia  and  South  Africa  have  done,  there  is  no 
ison  why  we  should  insist  the  less  strenuously  on  Canadian 
hts  on  the  Alaska  border.  The  subject  is  not  touched  upon 
Mr.  Williams,  but  the  extraordinary  anti-Canadian  attitude  of 
r.  Maurice  Low  in  the  same  review  may  give  certain  readers 
idea  that  Canada  is  making  unreasonable  demands  and 
it  the  matter  is  after  all  not  worth  quarrelling  over.  Mr.  Low 
more  American  than  the  United  States  themselves.  On  the 
estion  of  the  Transvaal  we  find  another  Englishman — Mr. 
Imund  Robertson,  Q.C.,  M.P.— in  the  "  Nineteenth  "  going 
lost  as  far  as  Mr.  Low  in  opposition  to  British  claims.  Mr. 
bertson  would  confine  intervention  to  friendly  advice.  He  is 
iported,  though  on  more  rational  grounds,  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Men  in  the  "Fortnightly."  Mr.  Robertson  puts  himself 
of  court  in  his  opening  words  by  describing  the  men 

0  serve  the  Empire  in  all  parts  of  the  world  as  having  "  lost 
ich  with  the  Mother-country"  and  become  "virtually 
eigners"  !    He  is  very  angry  with  Sir  Sidney  Shippard,  but 

1  home-keeping  Q.C.,  M.P.  surely  shows  himself  much  less  in 
ch  with  the  real  sentiments  of  the  Mother-country  than  the 
tesman  who  has  filled  responsible  posts  in  South  Africa. 
.  Robertson  travesties  the  position  of  the  Transvaal  and 
kes  his  case  ridiculous  by  attempting  to  draw  comparisons 
ween  things  in  England  and  in  the'  Republic.  His 
ers    at    the     colonies    who    do     so    little    to  assist 

Mother-country  to  bear  the  burden  of  Empire  will  be 
en  at  their  true  worth  by  those  who  peruse  Mr.  Fitchett's 
sentment  in  the  "  National "  of  an  Australian  view  of  the 
ith  African  crisis.  With  somewhat  caustic  pen  Mr.  Fitchett 
lews  the  events  which  preceded  and  followed  Majuba  Hill. 
,  Robertson  might  with  advantage  refresh  his  memory  con- 
ning certain  notorious  Gladstonian  pronouncements.  Perhaps 
irticle  by  Diplomaticus  in  the  "Fortnightly"  may  make  it 
ir  to  him  that  the  Transvaal  Republic  is  not  wholly  inde- 
dent.  It  is  what  is  technically  known  as  an  "  etat  mi-souve- 
1,"  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  drive 
t  fact  into  the  stubborn  heads  which  rule  in  Pretoria.  If, 
lappily,  war  should  come,  Mr.  Bryden  thinks  it  would  involve 
n  a  struggle  as  severe  as  the  Crimean  War  or  the  Mutiny. 

against  Mr.  Bryden's  view  should  be  set  that  of  a  writer  in 
lackwood's"  who  insists  that  a  Boer  war  now  would 
1  very  different  affair  from  that  of  eighteen  years  ago.  The 
:rs  would  be  called  upon  to  fight  under  conditions  which 
ud  rob  them  of  the  advantage  they  derived  from  their 


peculiar  tactics  and  straight  shooting  ;  they  would  have  to  face 
modern  artillery  and  cavalry ;  they  would  be  opposed  by 
greater  numbers  and  a  different  stamp  of  man  ;  there  would 
probably  be  some  unpleasant  surprises  in  store  for  them.  If 
they  are  not  purblind,  they  will  continue  to  hug  a  complacent 
conceit  in  their  own  military  genius,  but  take  care  not  to  give 
the  Paramount  Power  an  excuse  for  rudely  opening  their  eyes 
to  facts. 

South  Africa  has  wholly  eclipsed  China  in  the  past  few  weeks, 
but  Mr.  R.  A.  Yerburgh  in  the  "  National  "  reminds  us  that  a 
satisfactory  settlement  has  not  yet  been  effected.    Russia  and 
England  have  entered  into  a  compact  which  has  by  no  means 
removed  all  causes  for  anxiety.    Nothing  can  be  hoped  from 
China  herself.    Keng  Yeu  Wei,  the  reformer  who  had  to  seek 
protection  under  the  Union  Jack  from  the  anger  of  the  Empress 
Dowager,  explains  in  the  "Contemporary"  the  efforts  made  to 
inaugurate  a  new  regime.    They  resulted  only  in  confirming 
China  in  her  conservatism  and  throwing  her  more  than  ever 
into  the  arms  of  Russia.     Mr.  Yerburgh  regards   the  re- 
organisation of  the  Yangtzse  region  as  imperative  ;  he  would 
"  Egyptianise  the  Yangtzse  Valley"  by  employing  Britons  of  high 
administrative  and  military  capacity  to  do  there  what  has  been 
done  in  Egypt.  A  rearrangement  with  Russia  of  certain  railway 
concessions  might  further  the  end  in  view.     That  this  and 
other  questions  will  be  disposed  of  by  compromise  between 
Russia  and  England  is  Mr.  William  Dunbar's  idea.    But  Mr. 
Dunbar's  faith  in  Russian  motives  is  a  little  difficult  to  share. 
The  immediate  object  of  his  picturesque  paper  in  the  "  Con- 
temporary" is  to  describe   the  Trans-Siberian   railway — an 
enterprise,  he  says,  which  will  be  "  the  most  potent  of  the 
civilising  factors  of  the  twentieth  century."    Does  Mr.  Dunbar 
seriously  ask  us  to  believe  that  Russia  is  incurring  expen- 
diture  to   the  extent  of  ^80,000,000  sterling  for  the  sake 
of  civilisation  ?    Sir  Lintorn  Simmons  in  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century"  perhaps  goes  rather  beyond  the  mark  when  he  says 
it  is  self-evident  that  no  dividend  can  ever  be  earned  and  no 
return  expected  from  so  vast  an  outlay.     There  is  however 
much  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  the  object  of  the  railway  is 
military,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  part  of  the 
scheme  of  construction  to  provide  sufficient  rolling  stock  to  be 
able  to  form  three  sets  of  army  trains  per  twenty-four  hours. 
There  will  be  no  more  altruism  in  the  Siberian  railway  than 
in  the  other  huge  project  which  Russia  has  in  hand.  "S." 
continues  in  the  "  Fortnightly"  his  account  of  the  great  canal 
schemes  by  which  Russia  will  revolutionise  her  position  as  a  naval 
power.    Russia  is  said  to  be  preparing  for  the  realisation  of  a 
cherished  economic  Ideal — with  a  capital  I.    She  aims  at  esta- 
blishing a  local  carrying  trade,  which  will  materially  augment  her 
mercantile  fleet,  and  at  building  up  trade  by  "levying  abnormal 
duties  on  imported  goods.    The  tariffs  adopted  will  be  prohi- 
bitive in  exactly  the  degree  in  which  she  can  by  nursing  her 
own  industries  do  without  imports  from  abroad.  .  .  .  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Russia  imports  nothing  that  she  could  not 
herself  produce  if  her  natural  resources  were  fully  developed." 
That  Russia  will  endeavour  to  create  an  ever-expanding  export 
trade  whilst  keeping  down  her  imports  is  more  than  probable. 
Political  economy  will  protest  in  vain  that  she  is  running 
appalling  risks  of  depleting  her  resources  by  any  such  proceed- 
ing.   Assuredly  there  would  be  much  less  reason  for  anxiety 
in  disposing  of  surplus  produce  after  home  wants  are  supplied 
than  there  is  in  the  opposite  method  in  vogue  in  this  country. 
"Ritortus"  in  the  "Contemporary"  concludes  his  trenchant 
criticism  of  a  one-sided  Free-trade  system.    Free-trade — such 
would  seem  to  be  the  sum  of  the  argument  which  "  Ritortus  " 
is  eager  to  drive  home — has  brought  about  a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  working  classes  are  in  danger  of  not  being  able  to 
earn  enough  to  buy  the  cheap  goods  which  it  is  the  boast  of 
the  Free-trader  to  have  placed  at  his  command.    "  Ritortus  " 
believes  with  Macaulay  that  "an  acre  in  Middlesex  is  worth  a 
principality  in  Utopia."    As  though  the  gloomy  conclusions  to 
which  "  Ritortus  "  comes  were  not  enough,  Sir  George  Clarke 
in  the  "  Nineteenth  "  maintains  that  our  Navy  is  dependent  on 
our  trade,  and  that  if  trade  does  not  keep  pace  with  a  growing 
population  naval  supremacy  cannot  be  assured. 

Mr.  St.  George  Mivart  discusses  in  the  "Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury" the  hackneyed  theme  of  ecclesiastical  continuity.  His 
contention  is  simple  and,  up  to  a  point,  sound.  The  post- 
Reformation  Church  in  England  has  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars ceased  to  be  "  in  continuity  "  with  the  Mediaival  Church. 
The  essential  point,  which  is  not  faced,  is  the  actual  quality 
and  effect  of  those  particulars.  Do  they  amount  to  a  breach 
of  ecclesiastical  life,  a  destruction  of  ecclesiastical  continuity, 
or  not  ?  It  is  not  true  "  that  Englishmen  of  any  religion  or  of 
none,  not  being  notoriously  evil  livers,  have  a  right  to  demand 
the  Sacrament  from  the  hands  of  their  parish  priest."  The 
Prayer-book  Rubric  explicitly  states  that  "  there  shall  none  be 
admitted  to  Holy  Communion  until  such  time  as  he  be  con- 
firmed, or  be  ready  and  desirous  to  be  confirmed."  Mr. 
St.  George  Mivart  is  very  complimentary  to  the  E.  C.  U.,  but 
there  is  an  under-current  of  intellectual  scorn  which  runs 
through  his  article,  and  scarcely  respects  the  conventions  ot 
Roman  orthodoxy.  "  It  seems  that  before  long  there  will 
hardly  be  any  superstitions  of  which  'Romans'  are  becoming 
ashamed  that  some  '  Anglicans '  will  not  be  eager  to  adopt. 
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Certainly  it  would  be  rash  to  accept  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart  as 
the  spokesman  of  the  infallible  Church.  Mr.  Douglas  Macleane 
in  the  "  National "  considers  "  The  Church  as  a  Profession." 
It  is  a  melancholy  theme,  and  there  is  little  fresh  or  useful  to 
be  said  about  it.  The  supply  of  Ordination  Candidates  is 
diminishing  steadily,  though  the  demand  for  efficient  clergy 
constantly  grows.  The  unpleasant  fact  has  to  be  faced  that 
there  is  a  considerable  body  of  elderly,  ignorant,  or  useless 
clergymen,  whose  "  value  "  constantly  lessens,  who  are  solely 
dependent  on  their  "  earnings,"  who  are  generally  married, 
and  whose  "prospect "  is  the  workhouse.  Mr.  Macleane  states 
the  facts  fairly  enough,  but  he  has  no  remedy  to  propose. 
Compulsory  celibacy  is  out  of  the  question— and  a  re-endow- 
ment of  the  Church  commends  itself  to  nobody. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Jelf,  Q.C.,  and  "A  Member  of  the  Northern 
Circuit  "  contribute  articles  to  the  "  Law  Magazine  and  Review" 
on  the  personal  character  and  judicial  characteristics  of  the 
late  Viscount  Esher.  Both  speak  of  him  with  that  admiration 
of  his  personality  which  is  shared  by  all  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. The  criticism  of  both  is  directed  against  certain 
acknowledged  weaknesses  of  the  judge  and  it  is  also  the 
accepted  judgment  of  practitioners.  They  both  agree  that 
while  he  was  strong  in  the  common-sense  application  of  law, 
he  too  much  overlooked  its  scientific  principles,  and  indeed 
asserted  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  its  science.  But 
perhaps  the  point  of  most  practical  importance  is  Lord  Esher's 
almost  fanatical  refusal  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  juries 
finding  wrong  verdicts,  and  the  impossibility  of  persuading  him 
that  a  new  trial  should  be  granted  ;  with  the  result  that  the 
new  trial  papers  fell  to  vanishing  point  during  his  tenure  of 
office,  and  a  feeling  was  created  that  many  cases  of  failure  of 
justice  remained  unredressed.  Too  often  counsel,  solicitor,  and 
litigant  went  away  from  his  court  feeling  that  an  unjust  decision 
had  been  allowed  to  stand,  that  the  application  had  not  been 
properly  heard  or  understood,  and  an  appeal  which  should  have 
been  weighed  and  considered  had  been  summarily  or  con- 
temptuously dismissed.  This  is  no  doubt  true,  and  it  is 
emphasised  by  the  fact  that  since  Viscount  Esher's  retire- 
ment the  Court  of  Appeal  has  adopted  an  entirely  new  method 
of  dealing  with  new  trials  to  the  greater  satisfaction  of  the 
public.  But  in  spite  of  all  defects  — and  those  of  temper  and 
manner  are  not  the  least — Viscount  Esher  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  growth  of  the  law. 
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NOTES. 

"  The  position  of  my  subjects  in  the  South  African 
Republic  is  inconsistent  with  the  promises  of  equal 
treatment  on  which  my  grant  of  independence  to  that 
Republic  was  founded,  and  the  unrest  caused  thereby 
is  a  constant  source  of  danger  to  the  peace  and  pro- 
sperity of  my  dominions  in  South  Africa."  These 
words  of  the  Queen's  Speech  enforce  the  point  made  by 
Lord  Salisbury  to  which  we  called  attention  last  week. 
The  treatment  of  the  Uitlanders  has  been  a  persistent 
violation  of  the  pledges  given  by  President  Kruger  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  pledges  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone repeated  in  Parliament  as  being  the  foundation 
on  which  the  grant  of  independence  was  made.  The 
Conventions,  the  subjects  of  much  unprofitable  hair- 
splitting, are  subsidiary  to  this  fundamental  bargain. 
The  Transvaal  advocates  forget  conveniently  that  the 
grant  of  independence  was  of  grace  and  not  of  works. 
The  exemplary  patience  which  the  Government  has 
displayed  is  to  be  further  tested,  for  we  are  told  that 
the  answer  with  regard  to  the  proposed  Commission  is 
to  be  postponed  for  a  week.  "  Negotiations  are  still 
proceeding."  The  Government  having  put  the  matter 
on  its  right  footing  and  made  definite  their  position,  a 
few  days'  delay  matters  little. 

If,  however,  at  the  end  of  those  days  the  Transvaal 
Government  neglects  the  advice  of  its  friends  and 
refuses  the  Commission,  the  course  of  our  Government 
is  clear.  They  will  then  press  for  the  reforms  needful. 
When  this  point  is  once  reached  the  era  of  "  negotia- 
tion "  cannot  be  prolonged.  The  demand  in  each  case 
will  be  definite,  and  the  answer  the  same.  This  prospect 
being  at  least  outlined  in  the  distance,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  substantial  reinforcements  are  on  their  way 
to  Natal.  Rumour  of  a  possible  native  rising  in  Rhodesia 
is  a  very  proper  explanation  to  offer  of  a  concentration 
of  the  local  forces,  but  it  is  an  explanation  and  not  the 
reason.  A  somewhat  similar  suggestion  which  was 
offered  when  a  distinguished  officer  left  for  that  district 
a  short  time  ago  is  probably  of  the  same  value.  To 
discover  the  possibility  of  moving  troops  into  the  region 
of  conflict  from  Beira  is  a  more  reasonable  explanation, 
and  we  believe  the  correct  one.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  the  extreme  importance  of  such  facilities, 
should  hostilities  unfortunately  break  out  and  Colonel 
Baden-Powell's  report  be  favourable. 

The  present  state  of  tension  is  ruinous  for  everyone 
engaged  in  business  or  resident  in  the  Transvaal. 
Whether  or  no  the  statements  made  during  the  week  by 


witnesses  against  the  so-called  "  conspirators"  be  true, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  disreputable  persons 
in  Johannesburg  think  they  can  make  themselves  agree- 
able to  the  Government  by  acting  as  "  agents  provoca- 
teurs." The  Transvaal  police  force  is  on  a  level 
morally,  though  perhaps  not  intellectually,  with  those 
of  the  most  corrupt  despotisms.  The  brutal  ill-treat- 
ment of  a  coloured  American  citizen  by  three  policemen, 
who  kicked  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life  with  their 
spurs,  must  have  made  him  regret  the  amenities  of 
Louisiana  and  its  lynch  law.  Incidents  such  as  these, 
constantly  recurring,  show  a  deplorable  condition  of 
unrest.  Residents  in  the  Transvaal  find  themselves  in 
the  position  of  the  English  lady  in  About's  book  who 
begs  the  King  of  the  Mountains  to  lend  some  of  his 
brigands  to  protect  her  against  the  Greek  gendarmes. 

One  factor  in  the  situation  cannot  be  overrated  :  the 
personality  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner  is  telling.  Public 
opinion  at  the  Cape  is  steadily  rallying  round  him. 
They  begin  to  see,  Afrikanders  and  English  alike,  that 
they  have  a  great  man  amongst  them  ;  a  man  of  a 
different  calibre  from  anything  they  have  had  before, 
and  they  are  now  beginning  to  appreciate  him  at  his 
real  value.  His  influence  must  steadily  grow,  and 
Mr.  Kruger  will  have  to  reckon  with  the  fact.  Oom 
Paul  himself  could  not  help  feeling  during  the  Bloem- 
fontein  Conference  that  he  was  matched  with  a  greater 
than  himself,  as  his  diplomatic  bluffs,  his  attempts  to 
draw  his  opponent  from  the  trail,  even  his  fitful  gusts 
of  temper,  had  but  one  effect :  the  unvaryingly  courteous 
concentration  of  their  joint  attention  on  Sir  Alfred's 
point.  That  was  the  impression  stamped  deeply  on  the 
mind  of  an  Afrikander  present  at  the  conference. 

It  was  said  of  Captain  Dreyfus  on  Monday  that  he 
looked  crushed,  and  that  he  bore  himself  throughout  the 
hearing  with  humility.  Shaken  from  suffering,  made 
patient  by  years  of  passive  obedience,  he  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  delicate  man  of  fifty.  At  first  his  voice 
was  faint ;  but  it  grew  emotional  when  the  bordereau 
was  placed  before  him,  and  agonised,  as  on  degradation 
day,  when  he  made  his  maiden  speech  :  "  I  tell  you, 
sir,  I  am  innocent.  I  have  endured  everything  for  the 
sake  of  my  name  and  of  my  children."  Bravely  he 
bore  the  President's  interrogatory,  which,  to  many, 
seemed  hostile  and  harsh  ;  full,  too,  of  improper  in- 
sinuations— like  General  Roget  before  the  Cour  de 
Cassation,  Colonel  Jouaust  often  started  his  question 
with  "  It  is  possible  that  "  or  "  It  is  impossible  that," 
and  on  getting  a  denial  exclaimed  "  Extraordinary  !  " 
We  cannot  believe,  however,  that  the  President  of  the 
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Court  Martial  is  prejudiced  ;  his  severity  is  probably 
only  a  blind  to  impress  the  anti-Semites  and  Nationalists. 
And  if  his  colleagues  on  the  Bench  be  equally  honour- 
able, there  is  little  doubt  but  that  justice  will  at  last  be 
done. 

Not  so  secret  is  the  famous  dossier  of  the  Ministry  of 
War  after  all  ;  quite  seventy  pairs  of  eyes  have  seen  it. 
It  has  been  examined  by  seven  successive  Ministers  of 
War  and  by  the  forty-nine  judges  of  the  Cour  de  Cassa- 
tion ;  as  we  write  the  Conseil  de  Guerre,  Maitres  Labori 
and  Demange,  and  others,  are  studying  it.  Once  it 
was  thin  ;  now  it  is  swollen — and  garnished,  we  are 
assured,  with  many  a  dark  secret.  War  would  be  de- 
clared were  its  contents  to  be  made  public  ;  hence  the 
huis  clos.  But  it  is  not  fear  of  war  that  makes  the 
Conseil  de  Guerre  examine  it  in  private — for,  as  M. 
Comely  argues,  what  sovereign  would  be  mad  enough 
to  march  on  France  merely  on  account  of  the  publica- 
tion of  a  document  that  proves  him  to  be  guilty  of 
employing  spies,  when  France,  and  other  countries, 
also  employ  them  ?  The  fact  is  that  the  dossier  is 
worthless,  stocked  with  forgeries  perhaps  ;  and  that 
the  Etat  Major  dreads  the  outburst  of  indignation  that 
would  set  in  immediately  after  its  appearance.  The 
army  might  also  rise,  and  chastise  these  chiefs  who 
have  condemned  an  innocent  man  and  who,  in  another 
case,  might  condemn  again. 

The  hasty  visit  of  M.  Delcasse"  to  the  Russian  capital 
has  caused  the  flight  of  a  fine  brood  of  canards.  Very 
little  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  its  exact  concurrence  with  the  opening  of  the 
second  Dreyfus  trial.  As  we  stated  last  week,  Asian 
and  African  affairs  probably  had  much  to  say  in  the 
matter  ;  the  development  of  what  she  already  possesses 
may  well  be  wise  advice  for  the  well-wishers  of  France  to 
tender  to  her.  But  there  is  no  pressing  reason  for  its 
being  personally  offered  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Tsar  in  the  course  of  this  week.  Reliable  authorities 
point  to  the  outcome  of  the  possible  revelations  at 
Rennes  as  the  true  cause  of  the  hurried  dash  of  M.  Del- 
casse  across  Europe  and  back.  The  significant  interest 
which  His  Majesty  has  taken  in  the  development  of  the 
affair  is  well  known  to  all  those  who  have  been  behind 
the  scenes,  and  in  any  case  it  would  be  incredible  that  the 
Tsar  should  not  be  strongly  moved  by  matters  so  pro- 
foundly affecting  the  military  competence  of  his  ally. 

Among  other  indications  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  under-current  of  things  political  is  tending  at  the 
present  moment  in  Russia  is  the  announcement  that 
the  word  "  autocratic  "  has  been  blotted  out  from  the 
prayer  used  in  the  Russo-Greek  Church  for  the  Tsar 
and  Imperial  Family.  The  elimination  would  seem  to 
point  to  a  desire  to  be  released  from  some  of  an 
"  autocrat's  "  burdens.  Significant,  too,  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  same  prayer  the  Tsaritsa's  name  has  been  placed 
before  that  of  the  Empress-Dowager,  instead  of  follow- 
ing it  as  it  has  hitherto  done.  To  those  who  know  how 
closely  interwoven  are  the  affairs  of  Church  and  State  in 
Russia,  these  details  will  indicate  another  of  the  Tsar's 
attempts  towards  a  better  state  of  things.  It  is  no 
secret  that  his  life  is  not  a  particularly  happy  one.  The 
Empress-Dowager  is  distinctly  reactionary  in  her  views. 
She  favours  the  repressive  measures  of  the  Ministers, 
and  objects  to  her  daughter-in-law.  The  Tsar  thus  finds 
himself  on  a  very  shaky  seat.  A  re-incarnation  of 
Peter  the  Great,  though  with  different  ideals,  would  be 
necessary  to  oppose  the  power  of  the  Ministers  and 
carry  out  desired  reforms.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  Tsar,  if  left  alone,  would  abdicate,  but  no  one  can 
foretell  what  the  result  of  constant  pressure  may  be — 
pressure  that  weighs  as  heavily  upon  the  Tsaritsa  as 
upon  himself,  for  she  has  incurred  the  dislike  of  the 
entire  military  set. 

If  there  was  at  any  time  the  smallest  ground  for 
crediting  the  story  of  a  Chino-Japanese  alliance, 
Russia's  prompt  intimation  of  her  views  on  the  subject 
would  have  served  to  nip  the  project  in  the  bud.  Such 
an  alliance  might  have  been  possible  had  Russia  not 
been  allowed  to  acquire  so  complete  an  ascendency  in 
the  Northern  part  of  China.  Whatever  Japan  or 
China  may  desire,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  relations 


are  largely  what  Russia  chooses  they  should  be.  To 
some  extent  Japan  is  responsible  for  the  advantage 
which  Russia  enjoys  to-day.  She  forced  Russia's 
hand  by  declaring  war  against  China  and  then 
demanding  a  slice  of  Chinese  territory  as  part  of 
the  spoils.  Russia  is  hardly  likely  now  to  consent  to 
an  arrangement  which  would  give  Japan  many  points 
in  the  game.  In  a  very  few  years  Japan  in  alliance 
with  China  would  become  a  serious  menace  to  Russia 
in  the  Far  East.  Russian  action  is  by  no  means  to  be 
deplored  by  Great  Britain.  If  the  resources  of  China 
in  men  and  material  were  developed  by  Japanese  enter- 
prise and  energy,  the  Pacific  question  would  probably 
soon  become  one  of  Yellow  versus  White.  British  in- 
terests in  the  Pacific — and  with  "Australia  a  nation" 
they  must  undergo  considerable  developments — can  only 
benefit  from  the  rivalry  of  Russia  and  Japan. 

Not  very  creditable  are  the  methods  by  which  the 
supporters  of  the  United  States  as  against  Canada  in 
the  English  press  are  conducting  the  Alaskan  discus- 
sion. The  object  of  course  is  to  give  the  British  public 
the  idea  that  Canada  is  unreasonable  and  grasping,  and 
makes  use  of  her  position  as  our  leading  colony  to 
annoy  the  United  States,  who  are  represented  as  a 
peaceable,  long-suffering  nation  whose  sorely  tried 
patience  our  Government  would  reward  openly  were 
it  not  for  the  marplots  at  Ottawa.  No  fiction  is  too 
ridiculous  to  telegraph  over  at  length,  to  repeat  day 
by  day  in  different  forms,  and  then  to  quietly  drop 
when  it  has  done  its  worst,  only  to  substitute  another 
more  absurd,  but  not  less  offensive,  a  day  or  two  later. 
There  are  many  matters  of  more  interest  and  import- 
ance taking  place  in  the  States  day  by  day  than  the 
publication  of  slanders  about  the  Canadian  Ministers, 
but  the  latter  are  apparently  considered  of  such  moment 
that  we  are  presented  with  them  at  great  length  from 
various  sources,  and  the  dish  is  well  seasoned  with  the 
comments  of  American  journals. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  the  usual  victim,  and  the  story 
told  this  week  about  the  Canadian  Premier  and  the 
Chicago  foundation  stone  is  more  audacious  than  any 
of  its  predecessors.  We  first  had  a  statement  that  Sir 
Wilfrid  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  laying  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  the  stone  of  the 
Chicago  Post  Office.  The  gentleman  who  conveyed 
the  invitation  had  a  "chilly"  reception,  and  was  told 
that  Sir  Wilfrid  could  not  come,  and  would  advise 
Lord  Minto  not  to  be  present  owing  to  the  way  he  had 
been  treated  over  the  Alaskan  question.  Although  he 
at  once  characterised  the  story  as  the  "sheerest  non- 
sense," Sir  Wilfrid  has  been  the  butt  of  special  corre- 
spondents' sneers,  and  all  the  violent  comments  of  the 
American  press  are  quoted  against  him.  He  has  now 
officially  denied  the  whole  thing  in  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment. These  palpable  attempts  to  prejudice  opinion 
here  against  Canada  are  perhaps  too  barefaced  to  have 
much  effect,  but  they  are  to  be  deprecated  by  all  those 
who  value  the  friendship  of  Canada.  And  this  is  done, 
not  in  a  case  where  Canada  is  making  unreasonable 
demands,  but  where  she  is  only  asking  for  arbitration 
while  the  United  States  are  in  occupation  of  territory 
which  we  have  strong  grounds  for  holding  belongs  to  us. 

Whatever  the  true  version  may  be  of  the  causes  which 
have  inspired  the  official  visit  of  the  President  of  Argen- 
tina to  the  President  of  Brazil,  it  is  an  event  of  quite 
peculiar  significance.  As  a  rule  such  visits  in  South 
America  have  only  been  paid  at  the  head  of  victorious 
troops,  and  the  reception  accorded  has  not  taken  the 
form  of  a  "  State  ball,  five  banquets,  four  excursions 
and  a  military  review."  The  whisper  runs  of  an  anti- 
North  American  alliance.  Is  it  so  very  improbable  ? 
"  Proximus  ardet  Ucalegon."  The  United  States  have 
absorbed  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  they  are  hungering  for 
S.  Domingo,  they  hope  shortly  to  see  the  English  ex- 
cluded from  the  Orinoco  and  their  own  client  V enezuela 
at  Barina  Point.  And  Nicaragua  is  threatened.  There 
is  every  ground  for  the  larger  South  American  States 
to  be  forearmed.  The  Americans,  though  they  pose  as 
their  protectors,  are  far  from  popular  among  their 
Latin  prot^gds.  They  have  not  yet  in  any  sense 
absorbed  the  Texans.  There  is  not  the  common  feeling 
Asiatic  tribes  have  for  the  Russians. 
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Lord  Curzon's  new  frontier  policy  will  be  received 
with  relief  by  the  best-informed  opinion  in  India.  It 
partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise. 
One  party  would  occupy  the  whole  of  the  debatable 
land  up  to  the  political  frontier,  dominate  it  by  strong 
military  garrisons  and  reduce  it  by  degrees  to  the  con- 
ditions of  an  ordinary  British  district.  Another  school 
would  abandon  it  altogether  to  the  tribesmen  to  be 
administered  in  their  own  fashion,  compelling  them  to 
keep  the  peace  and  recognise  British  sovereignty  by 
the  old  methods  of  blockades  and  rapid  punitive 
expeditions.  The  former  scheme  is  ruinously  costly  : 
it  weakens  the  regular  army  and  it  excites  intense 
hostility  among  the  tribes  whom  it  is  our  interest  to 
keep  as  friends.  The  latter  policy  deprives  us  of  control 
over  tribes  for  whom  we  are  responsible.  The  new 
scheme  essays  to  compass  both  ends  so  far  as  may  be. 

The  progress  of  events  has  rendered  it  necessary  to 
secure  more  steady  and  effective  control  of  the  border- 
land than  the  older  policy  could  ensure.  It  is  our 
advantage  to  have  strong  as  well  as  friendly  tribes  along 
•our  marches.  The  responsibility  is  thrown  on  us  by 
our  engagements  to  prevent  infractions  of  the  Amir's 
territory  and  our  general  position  requires  us  to  enforce 
the  peace  of  the  frontier.  The  tribesmen  may  be 
counted  to  welcome  a  system  which  avoids  irritating 
interference  in  their  affairs  and  provides  them  with 
lucrative  employment,  though  they  may  chafe  at  first 
at  the  restraint  on  their  marauding  propensities.  The 
levies  will  afford  a  fine  nursery  for  recruits  to  the 
regular  army  and  the  military  position  will  be 
strengthened  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  railways.  The 
new  policy  helps  to  disentangle  the  question  of  dealing 
with  the  frontier  tribes  from  the  larger  question  of 
opposing  a  Russian  advance. 

Nature  and  man  seem  to  be  in  league  to  compass 
the  ruin  of  the  West  Indies.  Nearly  a  year  ago 
several  islands  were  desolated  by  one  of  the  worst 
hurricanes  known  even  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
As  though  to  complete  the  deadly  work  left  unfinished 
in  September  last,  another  hurricane  has  now  visited 
other  parts  of  the  West  Indies  with  results  almost 
equally  disastrous.  And  owing  to  the  operations  of  a 
one-sided  fiscal  system  the  islands  are  practically  help- 
less. Excellent  as  the  operation  of  the  Colonial 
Loans  Act  may  be  in  affording  easy  assistance  to 
colonies  for  public  works,  something  more  is  needed 
in  the  case  of  the  West  Indies.  They  are  rich  in 
resources,  and  if  the  Imperial  Government  would  only 
do  on  their  behalf  what  it  has  not  been  loth  to 
sanction  on  behalf  of  the  East  Indies,  hurricanes 
and  earthquakes  might  be  faced  with  comparative 
equanimity.  The  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  and  the 
countervailing  duties  imposed  on  bounty-fed  sugar 
shocked  economic  fetish-worshippers,  but  they  have 
gone  far  to  save  India.  Like  courage  in  dealing  with  the 
West  Indies  would  have  not  less  beneficial  results. 

The  old  proverb  about  the  meeting  of  extremes  is 
finding  curious  illustration  in  Italy.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  alliance  between  his  Holiness  and  R. 
Garibaldi  against  a  common  enemy,  but  our  surprise 
thereat  yields  to  that  of  finding  a  tardy  justice  done  to 
the  last  King  of  Naples  by  the  Republican-Socialist 
party.  His  courage  and  impolitic  generosity  have  long 
been  patent  to  the  impartial,  but  they  have  been 
sh  rouded  in  calumny  for  a  long  generation,  and  it  is 
encouraging  to  find  a  tribute  paid  to  them  from  that 
quarter  which  was  most  inclined  by  tradition  to  deny 
it.  The  fact  is,  the  patriots  (if  we  may  use  a  dis- 
credited word  with  its  simple  significance)  are  now 
realising  that  they  were  mere  catspaws  ;  that  they 
have  plunged  their  country  out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire  ;  that  the  best  hope  for  Italy  lies  in  a  rehabili- 
tation of  the  old  Italy  on  federal  lines.  No  doubt  too 
much  harm  has  been  done  to  warrant  a  hope  for  real 
rehabilitation,  but  the  Socialists  are  justifying  their 
existence  by  their  disavowal  of  the  old  headlong  policy. 

The  elaborate  instructions  which  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  issue  concerning  the  notorious  Mark  IV. 
ammunition  will  be  amusing  reading  for  the  military 


attaches  in  our  midst.  The  many  evils  which  may 
happen  are  graphically  summarised  in  a  War  Office 
circular,  which  contains  instructions  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done  in  the  several  contingencies  of  "an  escape  of 
gas  round  the  cap,"  "the  cap  being  blown  out,"  "a 
drop  shot  being  noticed,"  "a  bullet  making  an  unusual 
noise,"  and  "  difficulty  in  closing  the  breech."  All  the 
above  are  airily  classified  under  the  head  of  unusual 
occurrences.  While  making  every  allowance  for  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  finding  suitable  ammuni- 
tion for  the  magazine  rifle,  there  must  surely  have  been 
the  most  culpable  carelessness  somewhere.  We  can 
only  be  thankful  that  the  recent  Bisley  meeting  brought 
to  light  such  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  things. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  totally  inade- 
quate standard  of  musketry  efficiency  hitherto  necessary 
for  obtaining  the  Volunteer  capitation  grant.  The 
amended  regulations  on  the  subject  are  commendable 
in  that  they  demand  a  much  higher  standard.  Formerly 
in  order  to  obtain  the  grant  a  man  was  not  obliged  to 
fire  at  distances  over  200  yards.  Now  individual  firing 
up  to  600  yards  is  obligatory  in  the  trained  soldier's 
course  ;  and  to  earn  the  grant  a  Volunteer  must  score 
forty  points  and  take  part  in  collective  practices — seven 
deliberate  volleys  and  seven  rounds  independent  firing 
at  500  yards.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
it  should  tend  to  make  the  Volunteers  a  much  more 
valuable  force  than  they  are  at  present. 

Trade-Unionists  should  note  that  by  Mr.  Justice 
Stirling's  decision  in  the  Hull  Master  Builders  case 
several  masters  were  allowed  to  treat  besetting  or 
picketting  as  a  joint  illegal  act  against  them  without 
bringing  separate  actions,  though  the  non-unionists 
brought  into  Hull  by  their  association  were  distributed 
amongst  them  individually.  The  picketting  took  place 
at  the  station  before  any  particular  master  had  been 
specified  as  the  non-unionists' employer ;  but  neverthe- 
less the  masters  who  lost  the  chance  of  employing 
them  could  sue  for  damages.  Another  point  decided, 
unlike  the  others  in  favour  of  the  men's  unions,  is  that 
the  officials  are  not  to  be  assumed  merely  by  virtue  of 
their  office  to  be  the  agents  of  the  union  which  has  taken 
part  in  a  trade  dispute.  In  every  case  the  particular 
official  must  be  proved  to  have  committed  an  illegal  act ; 
and  this  does  not,  by  implication,  include  the  others. 

To  the  lay  mind  there  will  probably  appear  to  be 
something  bizarre,  some  legal  quibble  in  Mr.  Justice 
North's  decision  that  the  "  Times  "  has  copyright  in  its 
reports  of  Lord  Rosebery's  speeches,  which  its  proprietor 
has  succeeded  in  enjoining  the  publisher  from  further 
circulating  in  book  form.  But  (and  our  readers  may 
have  noticed  that  we  have  refrained  from  reviewing 
"  Appreciations  and  Addresses,"  tempting  as  the  subject 
is)  there  is  both  fairness  and  common  sense  in  the  inter- 
vention of  law  to  enable  a  man  to  retain  for  himself  the 
profits  of  good  reporting  as  of  good  writing.  The  copy- 
right is  not  in  the  words  spoken,  but  in  the  particular 
report.  Had  the  publisher  of  the  book  made  his  own 
report,  and  had  that  coincided  even  verbatim  with  that 
of  the  "Times,"  no  injunction  could  have  gone  against 
the  book.  The  "Times"  reports  are  unique  in  their 
excellence,  and  we  are  too  sensible  of  the  public  service 
rendered  by  that  department  in  Printing-House  Square 
to  grudge  the  "Times"  the  interim  success  it  has 
obtained  in  the  Courts. 

Only  a  chastened  satisfaction  can  be  derived  from  a 
study  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  July.  They 
indicate  considerable  progress — over  ^4,000,000  in 
imports  and  ^2,561,000  in  exports — and  for  those  who 
are  content  with  totals,  are  eminently  encouraging. 
But  closer  inquiry  shows  that  imports  are  not  swollen 
by  the  raw  material  of  manufactures,  and  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  improving  exports  are  accounted  for 
by  coal  and  other  irreplaceable  commodities,  and  by 
machinery  which  willgotoswell  the  manufacturingenter- 
prise  of  our  rivals.  Whilst  therefore  it  would  be  absurd 
to  deny  thatthepausein  the  decline  of  exports  is  welcome, 
it  is  equally  absurd  to  blink  the  fact  that  the  tendency 
is  persistently  against  us.  The  home  market  is  more 
and  more  flooded  with  foreign  wares,  and  the  reckoning 
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must  come  some  day.  We  are  in  exports  where  we 
were  nine  years  ago,  but  the  United  States  have  more 
than  doubled  their  exports.  That  is  the  salient  feature 
of  the  position  which  the  "  Daily  Mail  "  is  endeavouring 
to  drive  into  the  heads  of  its  half-million  readers. 
Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  economics  of  the  Cobden 
Club  are  being  recognised  for  the  inanities  they  are. 
When  a  Radical  review  like  the  "  Contemporary  "  com- 
bines with  a  popular  newspaper  like  the  "  Daily  Mail  " 
to  expose  the  fallacies  of  a  one-sided  Free-trade  system 
there  is  hope  that  wisdom  may  prevail,  however  late  in 
the  day. 

In  the  Report  on  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 
some  curious  facts  appear.  In  one  very  small  School 
Board  district  the  expense  of  educating  one  deaf  child 
trebled  the  school  rate.  There  is  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  educating  the  blind  and  deaf.  The 
former  is  comparatively  easy  ;  the  latter  requires 
teachers  of  exceptional  skill.  To  give  language  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  tasks,  but  with  the  opportunity 
of  a  steady  course  of  prolonged  training  extending  over 
some  eight  years  it  is  successful  and  association  with 
others  becomes  possible.  In  compensation,  while  the 
maintenance  of  the  blind  requires  throughout  life  some 
support  from  society  the  education  of  the  deaf  renders 
them  independent.  Difference  of  ability  too  requires 
taking  into  consideration,  and  the  London  School  Board 
are  preparing  to  execute  a  very  hopeful  plan  for  estab- 
lishing a  small  institution  for  the  defective  deaf  who 
cannot  be  educated  with  other  deaf  children  of  ordinary 
intelligence.  Another  difficulty  is  the  dearth  of  trained 
teachers,  especially  men.  The  prospects  are  not  attrac- 
tive pecuniarily,  and  yet  men  are  more  required  on 
account  of  the  physical  strength  and  endurance  required 
and  a  perseverance  through  a  long  course  of  years  which 
cannot  be  expected  of  women.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  in  England  and  Wales  about  3,200  deaf 
children  :  probably  an  underestimate. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  has  reappeared  on  the  scene 
of  his  former  exploits  :  and  he  concludes  an  immense 
letter  with  the  promise  of  further  contributions  in  the 
immediate  future.  He  still  talks  cheerily  of  prosecu- 
tions :  and  seems  to  have  no  other  idea  of  Lambeth 
decisions  than  that  they  provide  a  basis  for  the  action  of 
the  common  informer.  Of  course  Sir  William's  inter- 
vention makes  it  harder  for  the  "  Ritualists"  to  abstain 
from  violent  courses,  and  distinctly  diminishes  the 
prospect  of  ecclesiastical  peace.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
necessary  to  seek  any  other  explanation  of  his  action. 
Meanwhile  we  deprecate  the  attaching  of  importance  to 
the  excited  and  foolish  language  used  by  individuals. 
The  Radical  journals  are  expressing  much  sympathy 
with  the  "  Ritualists,"  and  assuring  them  with  much 
parade  of  interest  in  their  fortunes  that  only  by  the 
method  of  Disestablishment  can  they  secure  their  ends. 
We  regret  to  notice  that  Dr.  Cobb,  to  whose  sensible 
attitude  we  called  attention  last  week,  has  been  "  carried 
away  by  this  dissimulation;"  and  announces  himself 
converted  by  the  Archbishops'  decisions  to  the  cause  of 
Disestablishment.  It  is  a  curious  example  of  the  fallacy 
non  sequitur.  But  much  must  be  pardoned  to  dis- 
appointed men  on  the  morrow  of  their  disappointment  : 
and  we  hope  reflection  will  induce  wiser  counsels. 

"The  best-tempered  session  on  record"  is  theverdictof 
Parliamentarians  on  the  political  campaign  now  closed. 
A  euphemism  is  that  for  a  duller  and  more  thoroughly 
humdrum  performance  than  usual  in  the  "sublime 
arena,"  as  Bulwer  in  his  grandiose  way  used  to  describe 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  remarkable  how  entirely 
unregretted  every  session  passes  away.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  alacrity  with  which  the  Parliamentary  item 
turns  his  back  on  Westminster,  and  certainly  there  is 
seldom  visible  any  anxiety  to  call  him  back.  "  Sublime 
arena "  is  a  very  fine  phrase,  doubtless,  but  ordinary 
members,  when  they  have  grown  tired  of  tea  on  the 
terrace,  fail  to  see  where  the  "  sublime  "  is  to  be  found. 
In  the  part  played  by  ministers  there  really  is  something 
sublime,  certainly  arduous,  but  the  item,  except  the  very 
mites  to  whom  merely  to  be  in  the  House  is  an  ambition 
and  a  joy,  will  still  be  of  Mr.  Birrell's  mind  that 
Parliament  is  "  a  paradise  of  bores." 


THE  PARLIAMENTARY  HANDICAP. 

THERE  is  the  authority  of  no  less  a  politician  than 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  saying  that  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  mostly  take  public  life  as  a  kind  of 
game.  The  Duke,  if  any  man,  ought  to  know  ;  for 
his  experience  is  long  and  his  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation great.  True,  it  is  some  years  ago  since  he 
made  the  remark,  but  not  so  many  that  he  could  not 
judge,  for  he  was  a  seasoned  Parliamentarian  long 
before  that  ;  and  the  Duke's  style  does  not  lean  to  the 
levity  of  epigram  ;  so  we  are  entitled  to  take  him 
seriously.  Indeed,  in  surveying  the  session  from  a 
sporting  point  of  view,  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  ;  for  it 
is  just  the  sporting  element  that  keeps  the  party 
system  going.  Eliminate  the  "in"  and  "out"  part 
of  the  business,  let  "  measures  not  men  "  occupy 
the  attention  of  Parliament  ;  remove  all  question  of 
political  promotion  ;  and  where  would  parties, 
where  indeed  would  politics,  come  in?  If  govern- 
ment and  legislation  are  to  any  real  extent  to  be 
by  the  people,  the  methods  of  their  execution  must 
largely  take  the  nature  of  a  game  ;  and  no  considerable 
body  of  the  public  will  take  an  interest,  still  less  a 
hand  in  the  process.  So  that  not  only  is  the  personal 
the  most  obvious,  it  is  even  the  most  vital  factor  in  a 
session's  history.  To  pretend  to  say  what  effect  the 
doings  of  any  one  session  will  have  on  the  destinies  of 
the  country  would  be  as  rash  as  to  affirm  that  they 
would  have  any  effect.  That  is  doubtless  a  fair  matter 
for  surmise  on  due  reflection,  but  all  that  the  session's 
close  can  immediately  reveal  is  the  places  secured 
respectively  by  the  runners  in  the  parliamentary  race. 
Perhaps  parliamentary  sports  would  be  the  better 
figure,  for  the  contest  is  not  one.  There  is  the  great 
race  between  the  Government  and  the  Opposition  ; 
there  is  the  contest  between  Lords  and  Commons  ;  and 
there  is  the  struggle  for  personal  supremacy  amongst 
the  parliamentary  protagonists.  Not  less  keen  is  the 
fighting  in  either  party  for  domestic  promotion.  But 
none  of  these  events  is  strictly  a  handicap  :  it  is  rather 
a  handicap  reversed,  resembling  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge "bumping"  races,  where  each  college  starts 
from  the  place  won  in  the  year  preceding.  Thus  the 
presumably  strongest  competitor  is  given  the  best 
start. 

As  between  the  Government  and  the  Opposition,  the 
race  has  been  '  of  the  tamest,  the  Opposition  really 
making  no  show.  Their  challenges  on  the  Church  and 
Transvaal  crises  and  the  Indian  Tariff  Act  wholly 
failed.  In  short,  they  can  put  but  one  success  to  their 
credit.  They  have  won  over  to  the  Liberal  side  the 
arch-obstructor  of  the  extension  of  school  age.  Their 
failure  was  a  foregone  conclusion  ;  for  no  party,  dis- 
organised, without  a  leader,  without  a  policy,  could 
make  an  impression  in  Parliament  on  so  strong  a 
Government  as  that  now  in  office.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  Opposition's  failure  is  atrue  test  of  the  state  of  parties 
in  the  country.  The  pendulum  tells  there  inevitably  ; 
a  force  which  is  checked  in  the  House  by  the  powerful 
dissuasion  of  self-interest.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  force 
and  tactics  of  debate  and  in  political  strategy  generally 
that  the  Opposition  have  been  wanting.  That  alone 
would  not  account  for  their  poor  show  against  the 
Government.  The  truth  is  "  Her  Majesty's  Opposition  " 
has  not  been  real  in  its  opposing,  unless  in  the  one 
case  of  the  Clerical  Tithes  Bill.  But  that  was  not  a 
happy  battle-ground  for  the  Radicals,  for  though  the 
Bill  was  not  passed  without  many  heartburnings  on  the 
Unionist  side,  attack  on  the  Church  and  the  parson 
is  not  the  safe  game  for  the  "  popular  party  "  to  play 
it  once  was.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has 
not  yet  learnt  that  the  working  people  are  keen  now 
on  helping  themselves,  not  on  hurting  Bishops,  Lords 
and  Empire.  Then  this  particular  attack  showed  the 
Government  in  a  favourable  light ;  for  while  such  a 
measure  must  make  them  unpopular  in  some  quarters, 
it  could  conciliate  only  those  who  were  already  their 
safe  supporters.  The  Bill  was  thus  a  refutation  of 
the  charge  of  opportunism — not  the  easiest  for  a  Con- 
servative Government  to  refute.  At  all  other  points  of 
attack,  opposition  was  not  real.  That  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  London  Bill  was  obviously  insincere  ; 
the  Transvaal  charge  was  half-hearted  and  hardly  that, 
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while  most  of  the  Radicals  (always  excluding  Sir  William 
Harcourt)  were  secretly  ashamed  of  turning  the  Church 
"crisis"  to  party  account.  The  Government  on  the 
other  hand  has  avoided  any  breakdown,  such  as  that  of 
the  Vaccination  Act  last  year,  and  has  carried  out  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  promises  of  the  Queen's  Speech 
than  is  usual  with  ministries.  And  interest  centring  in 
the  Transvaal  has  been  all  in  their  favour,  for  the 
country  realises  daily  more  and  more  that  it  is  Liberal 
policy  which  we  have  to  thank  for  these  present 
troubles. 

The  Lords  have  shown  marked  independence  this 
session,  both  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  of  the  Commons  ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  have  beaten  the  latter 
in  the  race.  The  House  of  Lords  hardly  knows  its 
own  strength  ;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  argue 
from  his  reverses  in  his  own  House  that  Lord  Salisbury 
did  not  know  his.  In  matters  about  which  he  cares 
the  Prime  Minister  gets  his  way.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
very  knowledge  that  all  the  while  he  is  caring  little  either 
way  which  makes  his  frequently  spasmodic  opposition 
to  social  legislation  so  peculiarly  irritating  to  its 
promoters.  The  session  leaves  Lord  Salisbury  as  it 
found  him — the  great  figure  in  the  political  world,  and 
by  that  we  mean  the  political  universe. 

Passing  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  who 
walks  in  front  but  does  not  lead,  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  who  knows  that  for  him  the  game  is  up,  but 
enjoys  interfering  with  those  for  whom  it  is  not  up,  just 
as  a  croquet  player  who  has  given  up  the  attempt  to  get 
through  his  hoops  diverts  himself  by  croqueting  others, 
Sir  Edward  Grey  has  left  Mr.  Asquith  behind.  Would 
it  be  true  to  say  that  Sir  Edward  is  a  success  in 
politics  only  because  he  is  a  success  out  of  them  ? 
But  the  really  interesting  race  of  the  session  has  been 
that  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  At 
first  Mr.  Balfour  carried  all  before  him,  and  everyone 
said  this  would  be  a  Balfour  session  ;  but  now  that  it 
is  over,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain comes  out  as  its  most  prominent  figure.  If  so,  it 
is  due  wholly  to  opportunity.  The  Colonial  Office  has 
been  the  cynosure.  In  style  and  strength,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  improve  on  the  running  whether  of  Mr. 
Balfour  or  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Of  course,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  has  not  the  supreme  charm  of  the  Leader  of 
the  House  ;  he  has  none  of  his  intellectual  finesse.  But 
the  Transvaal  crisis  has  made  the  occasion  onefor  action, 
not  dialectic.  Infinitely  interesting  as  it  was  to  such 
as  could  follow  the  play  to  watch  the  skill,  the  feel  of 
the  temper  of  the  House,  which  carried  the  London 
Bill  through  shoals  and  rocks,  there  was  one  thing 
men  wanted  still  more  at  the  time — the  man  essentially 
of  action.  Constructive,  rather  than  critical,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  more  readily  accepted  as  the  man  of 
action,  because  he  is  without  the  brilliant  but  frosting 
touch  of  political  scepticism  that  marks  Mr.  Balfour. 


INDIA  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

"X^THEN  the  Secretary  of  State  closed  the  debate  on 
*  *  the  Indian  Budget  by  a  plaintive  remark  that  it 
had  dealt  with  nearly  every  possible  topic  except 
finance,  he  scarcely  did  justice  to  the  repellent  character 
of  the  financial  statement  which  was  laid  before  the 
Council  in  Calcutta,  though  his  own  presentation  did 
much  to  elucidate  it.  A  complex  and  bewildering 
array  of  figures,  hardly  intelligible  to  the  uninitiated 
and  pregnant  with  puzzles  even  to  those  condemned  to 
explain  it,  is  not  the  sort  of  pabulum  to  be  welcomed 
by  a  wearied  House  at  the  fag  end  of  an  excep- 
tionally warm  session.  Questions  of  policy  or 
statecraft,  matters  of  wide  Imperial  interest  which  are 
intimately  associated  with  the  material  resources  of 
the  State  and  the  people,  find  a  disappointingly  small 
space  in  the  actuarial  exposition  with  which  the 
accounts  were  presented.  We  miss  the  light  which 
these  figures,  handled  by  a  master  of  his  subject  like 
Sir  James  Westland,  might  have  thrown  on  some  vexed 
problems  of  Indian  administration.  The  abstract  pre- 
pared for  home  consumption  is  to  be  sure  less  formid- 
able reading.    Broadly  taken  its  totals  show  in  a  con- 


vincing fashion  the  vicissitudes  to  which  Indian  finance 
is  liable  from  fluctuations  in  exchange  and  natural 
calamities,  which  a  government  cannot  control,  or  from 
a  foreign  policy  whose  consequences  it  sometimes 
refuses  to  foresee.  Happily  the  same  figures  demon- 
strate the  rapidity  with  which  prosperity  can  replace 
disaster  and  bear  striking  testimony  to  the  immense 
recuperative  power  and  the  inherent  resources  of  the 
country.  At  the  end  of  1897-98,  two  years  of  pestilence, 
war  and  famine  had  brought  into  the  accounts 
of  the  Empire  an  unexpected  deficiency  of  seven 
crores  of  rupees.  The  year  ended  closes  with 
a  surplus  of  over  four  crores,  and  the  year  now 
current  is  estimated  to  yield  a  further  balance  which  the 
Finance  Minister  placed  at  four  crores,  and  which,  by 
the  later  information  at  the  command  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  promises  to  be  considerably  larger.  It  was 
indeed  an  anomaly  and  not  merely  an  excess  of  caution 
that  exchange  should  originally  have  been  calculated  at 
15!^.  while  the  Viceroy  was  constrained  to  express  his 
full  belief  that  it  would  be  maintained  at  i6d.  and  even 
invested  with  unprecedented  durability  at  that  rate,  a 
declaration  which  alone  saved  the  Government  of  India 
from  appearing  in  the  position  of  a  bear  of  exchange. 
The  Indian  Government  avoided  the  invidious  task  of 
apportioning  among  various  claimants  the  surplus  at 
its  disposal,  by  deciding  not  to  remit  any  taxation  and  to 
devote  its  accumulations  to  capital  expenditure  which 
must  otherwise  have  been  met  by  loans.  Events 
have  already  justified  the  former  decision,  though 
perhaps  the  chief  reason  given  for  it  requires 
some  explanation.  The  accumulation  of  surplus 
was  avowedly  meant  to  strengthen  the  financial  position 
and  thus  facilitate  such  measures  of  currency  reform  as 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee,  then  sitting, 
might  suggest.  The  Budget  however  shows  that  no 
actual  accumulation  was  really  contemplated.  The 
surplus  was  in  fact  devoted  to  capital  outlay  on  rail- 
ways and  irrigation,  which  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  way 
of  spending  money,  but  only  strengthens  the  financial 
position  so  far  as  that  object  is  assisted  by  an  avoidance 
of  fresh  loans.  The  money  cannot  be  spent  twice  over  : 
if  it  is  invested  in  railways  and  canals  it  ceases  to  be 
available  to  support  exchange.  The  position  has  now 
been  materially  advanced.  The  scheme  since  pro- 
pounded by  the  Currency  Committee  involves  little  or 
no  immediate  outlay  by  Government  and  may  possibly 
never  require  any.  So  far  therefore  the  chief  reason 
for  refusing  to  relieve  the  taxpayer  has  lost  its  force. 
On  the  other  hand  a  fresh  cause  for  caution  has  un- 
fortunately arisen.  A  large  tract  of  country,  some 
of  it  just  emerging  from  famine,  is  again  threatened 
with  failure  of  crops  and  the  next  few  weeks  may 
witness  serious  developments.  The  persistence  of 
the  plague  and  its  menacing  advance  in  Calcutta 
disclose  large  possibilities  of  trouble.  Though  couched 
in  cautious  language,  Lord  George  Hamilton's  remarks 
reflect  the  apprehension  which  is  undoubtedly  felt  in 
India.  It  would  be  premature  to  anticipate  the  possible 
effects  on  finance  of  a  calamity  which  may  yet  be 
averted  and  whose  extent  it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 
But  enough  is  known  to  justify  the  prudence  which 
Lord  Curzon's  Government  has  shown  in  a  policy  which 
enables  it  to  face  the  situation  with  little  fear  of  dis- 
ordering its  financial  arrangements.  The  contingency 
it  has  to  dread  is  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  which 
would  depress  exchange  or  necessitate  costly  measures 
to  maintain  it.  As  an  element  of  disturbance  exchange 
has  proved  in  the  past  more  potent  than  war  or 
famine. 

No  doubt  it  was  partly  for  this  reason  that  the 
question  of  currency,  on  which  exchange  now  hinges, 
occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  debate.  The 
opportunity  was  moreover  a  suitable  one  for  recog- 
nising the  services  of  the  Currency  Committee,  and, 
with  its  chairman  leading  the  Opposition,  was 
naturally  devoted  to  a  pleasing  interchange  of  com- 
pliments. But  the  half-expected  assurance  that  in 
the  event  of  adverse  trade  balances  depressing  ex- 
change the  Government  would  support  the  mint  rate 
with  all  its  resources  remains  wanting  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  establishment  of  a  powerful  national 
bank  in  India  is  a  measure  whose  advantages  no  one 
will  contest,  and  even  the  vague  declarations  that  such 
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an  institution  is  being"  considered  in  a  practical  way 
will  be  welcomed.     But  its  effectiveness  to  uphold 
exchange  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated.    As  for  the  con- 
version into  currency  and  the  retention  in  India  of  the 
products  of  the  Mysore  goldfields,  that  may  be  expected 
to  continue  in  the  face  of  a  falling  exchange  only  so 
long  as  Government  is  willing  to  pay  the  differences. 
The  movement  to  foster  industrial  and  technical  educa- 
tion has  found  warmer  advocacy  from  Sir  M.  Bhovv- 
naggree  in  Westminster  than  it  has  so  far  gained  from 
the  body  of  his  countrymen  in  India.     It  proceeds  from 
the  just  feeling  that   the  hope  of  India  lies  in  her 
manufactures.    The  object  of  the  reform  seems  rather 
to  create  new  industries   than   to   improve  existing 
methods.    It  has  therefore  to  struggle   against  the 
natural  order  of  progress.    It  seems  vain  to  hope  that 
the  creation  of  a  body  of  technically  instructed  students 
will  cause  an  outburst  of  industrial  enterprise.  What 
is  wanted  for  that  end  is  an  access  of  fresh  capital  and 
greater  commercial  energy — both  of  which  must  be 
sought  outside  India.    The  spread  of  manufacturing 
industries  must,  we  fear,  look  for  its  impulse  elsewhere 
than  to  the  State  schools  and  colleges  of  the  country. 
The  scheme  is  in  part  designed  as  a  remedy  for  the 
social  and  political  danger  caused  by  the  swarms  of  de- 
naturalised students  who  can  find  no  market  for  their 
literary  qualifications  and  vainly  call  on  the  Government, 
which  they   never  tire  of  abusing,  to  provide  them 
employment  in  its  service.     It   is  unfortunately  too 
probable  that  in  the  absence  of  established  industries  a 
multitude  of  collegians  possessed  of  technical  education 
might   be    no    less    an    embarrassment    than  the 
"  Entrance-pass  "  and  the  "  B.A.  fail  "  who  now  besiege 
the  doors  of  every  government  office.    The  suggestion, 
which  the  budget  somewhat  irrelevantly  elicited,  to 
deprive  every  head  of  a  district  in  India  of  his  magis- 
terial functions  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  danger 
which  may   attend  parliamentary  interference  in  the 
details  of  administration.     The   matter  is  obviously 
one  entirely  unsuited  for  decision  by  a  deliberative 
assembly  in  London.    The  Secretary  of  State  might 
have    rejected    it    on     higher     and    more  decisive 
grounds    than    those    of    economy    only.     Such  a 
measure    would    weaken    authority    just   where  it 
should  be  strong,  and  impair  the  control  of  the  Euro- 
pean staff  over  that  branch  of  executive  work  which 
perhaps  most  directly  affects  the  comfort  and  loyalty  of 
the  people.  It  belongs  to  a  class  of  factitious  grievances 
which   find  a  counterpart  in  the  charges  formulated 
against  Parliament  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  in- 
difference to  Indian  interests,  and  injustice  in  the  dis- 
posal of  their   complaints.     Sir   Henry  Fowler  has 
rendered  a  fresh  service  to  India  by  repudiating  and 
disproving  that  charge  with  eloquence  worthy  of  the 
admirable  position   he   has  consistently  occupied  in 
treating  Indian  questions,    and    defining   the  proper 
attitude  towards  them  of  both  parties  in  Parliament 
and  of  the  Minister  responsible  to  it.    The  just  casti- 
gation  which  Sir  William  Wedderburn  received  from 
the  front  benches  on  both  sides  of  the  House  may  help 
him  to  realise  the   responsibilities  which  rest  on  the 
leader  of  an  unreasoning  opposition  to  every  govern- 
ment which  may  be  charged  with  the  conduct  of  Indian 
affairs. 


THE   NAVAL  MANOEUVRES. 

IT  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  attaching  to  naval 
manoeuvres  in  peace-time  that  the  objects  and 
conditions  of  the  game  are  known  to  both  sides,  as 
well  as  the  composition  of  the  opposing  fleets.  The 
element  of  uncertainty  is  wanting,  and  hence  plans 
are  often  laid  in  these  exercises  on  the  assumption 
that  the  enemy  will  pursue  a  definite  line  of  action  which 
a  study  of  the  rules  from  his  point  of  view  suggests, 
whereas  all  other  considerations  ought  to  be  put  aside 
save  those  which  without  any  such  knowledge  would  be 
obvious  and  natural.  If  a  miscalculation  is  made  the 
opposing  forces  will  not  come  together,  and  there  is 
an  apparent  want  of  result.  This  is  what  happened  in 
the  naval  manoeuvres  just  concluded.  The  general 
plan  was  that  of  endeavouring  to  intercept  a  convoy  on 
its  way  to  Great  Britain  from  America,  by  a  hostile  fleet 
located  at  Belfast.    The  duty  of  the  British  fleet  was 


to  meet  the  convoy  at  a  certain  point  and  escort  it  to 
Milford  Haven.  The  special  points  sought  to  be- 
ascertained  in  carrying  out  this  operation  were  the 
working  of  cruisers  as  scouts,  and  the  value  of 
destroyers  against  torpedo  boats,  these  being  opposed 
to  each  other  in  the  two  fleets. 

Now  the  spot  where  the  convoy  was  to  be  found 
being  known  to  the  British  fleet  but  not  to  its  opponent, 
it  was  the  task  of  the  latter  to  reach  the  spot  first  if 
possible.  To  counterbalance  this  ignorance  of  locality 
the  enemy  was  given  about  twenty  hours'  start  and  his 
squadron  was  of  superior  speed.  He  had  to  search  a 
large  area  of  water  in  a  short  time,  and  having  studied 
the  conditions  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  spot 
fixed  would  be  more  likely  off  the  north-west  than  the 
south-west  coast  of  Ireland.  Hence  all  his  efforts 
were  directed  towards  thoroughly  searching  this 
area,  though  considerably  impeded  by  fog.  The 
reasoning  which  led  to  the  exclusion  of  the  southern 
area  does  not-  seem  strong.  A  convoy  bound  to- 
Milford  would  not  choose  a  circuitous  route  to  its 
destination  except  for  some  special  reason  which  did 
not  here  exist,  for  it  rather  desired  to  avoid  the  north 
coast  of  Ireland,  containing  as  it  did  the  enemy's  prin- 
cipal naval  stronghold.  Hence  the  Admiralty  sensibly 
fixed  the  rendezvous  of  the  convoy  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  sea  within  which  the  manoeuvres  were 
limited,  and  the  British  fleet  were  enabled  to  reach  it 
undisturbed.  This  achieved  the  convoy  was  safe,  for 
the  protecting  squadron  being  superior  in  power  could 
not  be  attacked,  even  if  the  enemy  had  then  appeared 
in  sight,  which  it  did  not.  Three  days  sufficed  to  ter- 
minate the  principal  object  of  the  game,  but  there  was 
nothing  apparently  to  prevent  the  British  squadron 
from  again  putting  to  sea  to  seek  out  its  weaker  though 
faster  antagonist.  It  should  have  endeavoured  to  cut 
him  off  from  his  base  and  engage  him  on  his  return 
from  a  fruitless  search.  Such  an  operation  would  have 
given  full  scope  for  the  employment  of  cruisers  and 
destroyers  which,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  reports 
received,  seem  to  have  had  little  opportunity  of  testing 
their  special  qualities.  But  the  British  admiral  appears 
to  have  been  content  with  winning  the  principal  event, 
and  having  brought  the  convoy  to  Milford,  awaited 
there  the  order  for  hostilities  to  cease.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  future  not  only  should  the  rules  and  conditions 
be  fuller,  but  beyond  what  is  common  to  both  sides, 
each  commander  should  have  independent  directions 
providing  for  certain  contingencies  not  known  to  the 
other.  The  desire  to  win  is  natural,  but  it  should  be 
subordinated  to  the  more  important  function  of  these 
operations,  ascertaining  as  far  as  possible  how  best  to 
employ  the  various  types  of  naval  construction  which 
modern  science  has  provided.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  with  the  number  of  cruisers  attached  to  both  sides 
neither  seems  at  any  time  to  have  got  touch  of  the 
other's  movements.  The  only  bit  of  intelligence  of 
the  enemy  apparently  imparted  to  the  British  fleet  was 
that  on  leaving  Belfast  he  was  going  south,  while  he 
was  actually  proceeding  north.  On  the  other  hand 
the  enemy  seems  to  have  been  so  impressed  with  the 
task  of  search  before  him  that  he  did  not  take  advantage 
of  his  start  to  establish  a  watch  upon  his  opponent  with 
a  couple  of  fast  cruisers  that  might  have  given  him  an 
inkling  where  the  convoy  was  to  be  found.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  said  that  any  very  valuable  lessons  have  been 
learnt  from  the  naval  manoeuvres  of  1899.  They  have 
confirmed  what  has  been  often  asserted — the  difficulty 
of  finding  vessels  at  sea  unless  their  exact  position  is 
known  ;  and  the  old  law  that  the  only  way  to  frustrate 
the  operations  of  an  enemy  at  sea  is  to  get  in  touch  with 
him  at  once.  Fleets  may  be  revolutionised  in  armament 
and  method  of  propulsion,  but  the  principles  of  naval 
warfare  established  by  centuries  of  application  remain 
unchanged,  and  we  often  see  them  exemplified  in  these 
annual  exercises  which  give  useful  practice  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

Among  the  subsidiary  questions  affecting  the  employ- 
ment of  squadrons  at  sea  we  appear  to  be  within 
measurable  distance  of  solving  one  which  has  long 
perplexed  the  minds  of  naval  officers.  This  is  long- 
distance signalling.  In  the  old  days  ships  communi- 
cated with  each  other  to  some  extent  by  working  the 
upper  sails  :  visible  in  clear  weather  when  hulls  are 
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:lo\v  the  horizon.  When  steam  superseded  sail  a 
rge  collapsible  drum  became  the  substitute,  but  it  has 
:ver  proved  very  effective  ;  while  flags  are  easily  mis- 
ken  at  long  distances.  Hence  many  proposals  to 
tach  telegraph  ships  to  a  squadron  which  by  special 
>pliances  could  rapidly  pay  out  an  electric  cable  as 
ey  proceeded,  and  communicate  with  some  fixed  point 
Dm  which  messages  could  be  despatched  in  any 
quired  direction.  Of  course  such  a  system  is  very 
nited  in  its  practical  application,  and  the  objections  to 
wire  attachment  to  a  moving  vessel  are  obvious. 
rhen  therefore  a  system  of  telegraphing  without  wires 
ipeared  such  as  devised  by  M.  Marconi  it  seemed  to 
omise  well  for  ships  at  sea.  Three  vessels  of  the 
■itish  fleet  were  therefore  fitted  with  the  necessary 
iparatus  and  the  result  was  very  successful.  Com- 
iinication  could  be  established  at  distances  far  beyond 
lat  has  hitherto  been  possible,  and  as  more  experience 
gained  in  this  new  branch  of  telegraphy  the  range 
11  doubtless  be  increased.  Carrier  pigeons  cannot 
[fil  the  same  functions,  as  they  will  only  return — when 
nt  off — to  their  homing  place  :  but  they  might  usefully 
pplement  Marconi's  invention,  and  thus  we  are  likely 
overcome  in  the  future  the  difficulty  of  rapidly  impart- 
y  important  news  at  sea. 


THE  HUT  TAX  IN  SIERRA  LEONE. 

N  January  1898  a  tax  of  five  shillings  for  each  hut 
began  to  be  levied  on  the  chiefs  in  our  protectorate 
Sierra  Leone.  Resistance  to  the  collection  of  this 
post  occasioned  an  outbreak  which  led  to  an  almost 
neral  rising  throughout  the  protectorate,  spreading 

0  one  district  of  the  colony,  which  was  not  suppressed 
the  autumn  of  last  year.    Strong  protest  was  made 

this  country  against  the  imposition  of  this  tax  and 

1  steps  taken  to  collect  it,  and  opinion  was  so  much 
dded  that  in  June — while  the  military  operations 
re  still  in  progress — the  late  Sir  David  Chalmers 
.s  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  His 
)ort  with  Governor  Sir  F.  Cardew's  comments 
on  it  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  summing  up  have 
it  been  published  in  a  Blue  Book.  The  whole  ques- 
n  has  been  much  misapprehended.  People  have 
Iked  as  if  a  population  living  peaceably  under  British 
le  had  been  goaded  into  revolt  by  the  imposition  of  a 
:sh  tax.  The  naked  truth  is  that  the  whole  operation 
.s  a  work  of  conquest.  Our  dominion  in  Sierra  Leone 
of  two  kinds  :  the  colony,  including  Freetown,  with 
population  of  about  75,000  people  mostly  English- 
iaking,  and  the  protectorate,  about  the  size  of  Ireland, 
th  from  one  to  two  million  inhabitants.  All 
;  lands  in  the  colony  we  hold  by  treaties  of 
ision  contracted  with  native  chiefs.  Throughout 
:  protectorate  we  have  only  made  treaties  of  amity 
d  commerce.    In  short,  we  owned  the  colony,  we 

J  not  own  the  protectorate  ;  though  as  against  other 
ropean  Powers  we  claimed  it  for  our  sphere  at  the 
issels  Convention.  But  we  interfered  to  a  certain 
ent  first  in  the  interests  of  the  colony  because  its 
de  with  the  interior  was  hampered  by  intertribal 
irs  ;  secondly,  in  the  interests  of  humanity  to  put 
^n  slave-raiding.  A  Frontier  Police  force  was 
janised  about  1885  f°r  tnis  double  object,  to  stop 
ive  wars  in  the  districts  adjoining  the  colony,  and  to 
:ck  the  slave-raiding,  which  was  a  main  cause  and 
ect  of  these  wars.  In  1895  the  delimitation  of  a 
mdary  separating  our  protectorate  from  the  French 
^sessions  made  our  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
iecent  order  in  the  interior  more  definite ;  and  it  was 
desirable  to  proclaim  a  protectorate.  Up  to  this 
■  intervention  had  limited  itself  to  stationing  bodies 
the  Frontier  Police  at  different  points  to  keep  the 
ds  clear  and  put  down  raiding  ;  expeditions  had  also 
,n  undertaken  to  protect  the  friendly  tribes  against 
ick  from  the  Susas  and  Samory's  Sofas.  But  the 
ntry  had  in  no  sense  been  conquered  nor  had  our 
!  tus  in  it  been  explicitly  changed.  The  presence  of 
1  police  greatly  lessened  the  power  and  wealth  of  the 
pfs,  who  could  neither  sell  the  slaves  they  owned  nor 
'ture  fresh  ones  ;  also  their  slaves  could  and  did 
}ape  into  the  colony,  and  the  English  Government,  of 
jirse,  refused  to  send  them  back.    This  grievance 


affected  mainly  the  chiefs,  not  the  generality  of  the 
people,  and  they  did  not  protest.  But  in  1896  the  protec- 
torate was  definitely  organised  into  five  districts  with 
a  district  'commissioner  to  each  ;  the  police  force  had 
been  raised  till  it  cost  ,£19,000  per  annum.  At  the 
same  time  the  resources  of  the  colony  were  in  a  very 
bad  way  ;  there  had  been  recurring  deficits  ;  and  the 
railway  then  projected  meant  an  enormous  addition  to 
the  expenditure.  The  Governor  determined  to  act  as 
if  our  declaration  of  a  protectorate  had  been  equivalent 
to  conquest,  or  to  a  treaty  by  cession,  and  assumed  a 
right  to  tax  the  chiefs  who  had  concluded  treaties  of 
amity  with  him.  The  matter  was  arranged  without 
reference  to  them  ;  when  he  first  conceived  the  scheme 
in  1894  he  thought  that  the  tax  could  be  collected  with- 
out difficulty  ;  in  1897  after  three  years'  experience  of 
the  colony  he  thought  differently  but  did  not  change 
his  plan.  He  knew  the  chiefs  would  not  pay  willingly  ; 
if  they  could  be  induced  to  pay  without  resistance,  well 
and  good  ;  if  not,  they  must  be  forced  to  pay,  for  the 
good  of  themselves  and  their  country.  They  resisted, 
the  resistance  was  crushed,  and  now  the  tax  is  being 
paid.  The  conquest — for  it  was  a  work  of  conquest — is 
completed. 

Sir  Frederick  Cardew  is  an  extremely  religious  man, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  acted  as  he  did  with  the 
highest  moral  purpose.    It  is   of  course  unfortunate 
when  we  have  to  make  war  upon  natives  who  have 
treaties  of  amity  with  us  and  have  not  infringed  those 
treaties  ;   but  we  are  agreed   nowadays  that  Africa 
must  begin  to  be  governed   on  European  lines  and 
brought  into  touch  with  civilisation.  The  war  was  occa- 
sioned by  our  need  for  revenue  ;  the  revenue  was  needed 
to  pay  for  institutions  and  undertakings  designed  to 
spread  civilisation  ;  a  railway,  schools  and  the  like,  as 
well  as  the  police  and  district  commissioners.    It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  hut  tax  was  the  exciting  cause  of 
war- — that  Sir  Frederick  Cardew  admits  ;  but  we  think  it 
also  clear  it  was  only  a  spark  to  gunpowder.  According 
to  Sir  D.  Chalmers  it  was  the  sole  cause  and  that  but 
for  it  the  protectorate  was  happy  and  contented.  The 
district  commissioners  and  missionaries  declare  that  the 
war  was  a  revolt  against  civilisation  ;  that  the  chiefs 
were  incensed  on  account  of  the  slave  question  and 
because  their  authority  was  diminished.    The  hut  tax 
they  resented  as  an  injustice,  for  it  seems  well  established 
that  the  negro  does  not  comprehend  taxation.    If  you 
make  him  pay  on  account  of  a  thing  he  owns,  you  are, 
in  his  view,  taking  from  him  ownership  of  that  thing. 
And  this  grievance,  unlike  that  concerning  the  slaves, 
hit  everyone,  rich  and  poor  alike,  so  that  resistance  was 
easily  fostered.     And  undoubtedly  it  added  to  the 
resentment  of  injustice  that  the  colony  was  exempted 
from  this  tax.    No  justification  of  this  partiality  is 
attempted  and  indeed  it  admits  of  none.    Sir  F.  Cardew 
owns  that  the  distinction  probably  created  ill  feeling  ; 
Mr.  Chamberlain    expresses    his    opinion   that  the 
imposition    of    a    house     tax    should     have  been 
simultaneous    in   the   colony   and  protectorate.  As 
a  matter  of  justice  it  would  have  seemed  reasonable 
to  tax  the  colony  first,  as  the  colony,  though  having  a 
less  numerous  population,  contains  far  more  wealth  and 
stands  to  gain  more  by  the  proposed  outlay  on  railways 
and  the  like  ;  and  to  tax  it  would  have  involved  no 
usurpation.    Natives  in  the  protectorate  were  perfectly 
aware  that  the  impost  now  being  laid  upon  them  had 
been  laid  on  the  colony  and  repealed  in  1872  by  Sir  J. 
Pope  Hennessy.    Add  to  this  that  the  tax  was  levied  to 
defray  amongst  other  things  the  cost  of  a  native  police 
which  since  its  creation  had  not  endeared  itself  to  the 
people.    A  bad  system  had  been  adopted  of  stationing 
small  pickets  and  patrols  at  points  which  were  of  neces- 
sity widely  distant,  and  these  black  officials  became  petty 
tyrants  in  many  cases.     Sir  Frederick  Cardew  urges  in 
defence  of  the  force  that  whereas  thirteen  men  had  been 
dismissed  for  abuse  of  their  position  in  1894,  only  one 
was  dismissed  in  1895.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  that 
year  the  number  of  officers  was  increased  and  the  dis- 
cipline correspondingly  improved  ;  but  still  the  state  of 
affairs  was  such  that  it  was  possible  for  sham  policemen 
to  go  about  the  country  in  bogus  uniforms  and  levy 
blackmail.    Between  the  real  thing  and  the  imitation,  a 
great  deal  of  discontent  had  been  occasioned.  The 
chiefs  disliked  the  force  if  only  because  it  stopped  slave- 
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raiding- ;  the  common  natives  disliked  it  because  the 
police  oppressed  them. 

Taking-  all  these  things  into  consideration,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  resistance  was  offered  to  the  tax,  and  Sir 
Frederick  Cardevv  anticipated  at  least  some  show  of  it  : 
the  more  so  because  native  opinion  in  the  colony  and 
Freetown  was  strong  against  its  imposition,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  European  traders  also  disapproved  of  the 
measure,  while  at  home  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
in  Manchester  and  Liverpool  petitioned  against  it.  Sir 
Frederick  Cardew  believed  that  he  had  sufficient  force  to 
prevent  an  outbreak,  but  unhappily,  owing  to  ill  luck, 
his  calculations  were  falsified,  and  many  people  were 
massacred  by  the  rebels,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lives  lost 
in  actual  fighting.  It  would  have  been  better  to  provide 
a  margin  for  ill-luck.  Many  of  Sir  D.  Chalmers' 
strictures  upon  the  action  of  district  commissioners 
seem  ill-founded.  They  may  not  have  acted  with  strict 
legality,  but  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  their  demand  to 
the  chiefs  for  tax  was  in  the  same  position  as  an 
ordinary  taxpayer's  notice.  It  was  an  intimation  that 
the  governing  power  in  the  country  was  now  vested  in 
the  white  man,  and  that  if  they  did  not  submit  they 
would  be  forced  to  do  so.  Nor  can  we  think  that  now 
the  thing  has  been  done  it  should  be  undone  as  Sir  D. 
Chalmers  proposed.  The  tender  mercies  of  the  weak 
are  cruel  and  the  new  order  has  been  established,  not 
without  blood  ;  it  should  not  be  broken  down.  What 
should  be  done  at  once  is  to  put  the  whole  country  on 
an  equality.  Freetown  is  a  municipality  with  a  power 
to  rate  itself  which  it  has  shown  no  precipitation  in 
using.  It  should  be  made  to  understand  that  if  it  does 
not  impose  the  rates,  the  Government  will  cause  them 
to  be  levied.  And  in  the  colony  it  is  full  time  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  white  man  is  master.  Sir  F. 
Cardew  speaks  of  the  people  as  intractable  ;  they 
should  be  made  less  arrogant  in  their  enjoyment  of  a 
white  man's  privileges  without  a  white  man's  duties. 
The  action  of  the  Government  has  at  least  had  this  good 
result  ;  it  has  established  the  fact  that  Government 
must  be  obeyed.  In  Sierra  Leone  ordinances  fall  into 
abeyance  rapidly,  roads  are  laid  out  and  perish  ;  the 
new  example  may  profit.  But  we  cannot  say  the  result 
is  wholly  satisfactory.  Sir  F.  Cardew  has  pressed  on 
his  railway  and  the  other  machinery  of  civilisation  in  his 
righteous  desire  to  see  slavery  utterly  done  away  with 
and  native  jurisdiction  superseded  by  European  law. 
Unhappily  the  first  thing  he  has  done  is  to  trample 
under  foot  the  whole  native  conception  of  what  is  just 
as  between  friend  and  friend.  If  he  had  been  content 
to  seek  merely  what  we  hold  to  be  the  true  and  only 
object  in  Africa — an  honourable  and  well-regulated 
commerce — things  might  have  moved  slower,  but  they 
would  have  moved  with  a  more  natural  and  real 
development  ;  there  would  have  been  no  sensational 
outlay,  no  need  of  heroic  measures  to  defray  it ;  last 
but  not  least,  no  need  of  war  to  enforce  the  measures 
adopted. 


PROBLEMS  OF  LAW  REFORM. 

THE  beginning  of  the  Long  Vacation  finds  the  legal 
profession  in  one  of  its  chronic  crises  of  despair 
over  the  impossibility  of  getting  business  to  work 
smoothly  and  satisfactorily  in  the  Courts.  It  is  under 
no  delusion  that  the  appointment  of  a  new  judge  of 
the  Chancery  Division  very  recently  decided  on,  though 
as  yet  it  has  not  actually  been  made,  is  anything  but  a 
makeshift,  or  is  a  measure  at  all  proportionate  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  evils  which  are  recognised  as 
inherent  in  the  present  legal  system.  Whatever 
hesitation  has  been  shown  over  the  proposal  of  adding  to 
the  number  of  the  judges  of  the  Chancery  Division, 
with  perhaps  one  or  two  other  additions  to  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division,  arose  out  of  the  fear  that  it  was 
intended  thus  to  substitute,  or  at  least  to  defer  indefi- 
nitely, the  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  of  legal 
reform.  But  even  this  objection,  reasonable  enough  in 
itself,  had  to  give  way  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
doing  something  practical  at  once  without  waiting  for 
agreement  upon  some  wider  plan  of  reform  of  the 
whole  judicial  system  ;  as  to  which  there  are,  to  say 
the  least,  a  great  many  different  opinions,  not  wholly 


unconnected  with  many  different  pecuniary  and  other 
interests  of  a  personal  kind. 

The  question  now  is  whether  the  policy  of  tem- 
porary expedients  has  been  exhausted,  and  whether 
there  will  be  much  further  delay  in  establishing 
fundamental  changes  in  the  present  administration 
of  justice.  During  the  recently  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  the  state  of  business  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division,  which  has  from  several  special  causes 
been  in  a  more  than  usually  disorganised  condition 
during  the  last  few  months,  there  was  a  demand  that 
its  staff  of  judges  should  be  increased  ;  by  how  many 
exactly  did  not  appear.  But  the  Government  did  not1 
venture  to  do  more  than  propose  an  addition  to  the 
Chancery  Division  ;  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  after 
the  recent  debate  we  shall  hear  of  any  addition  to  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division.  Then  as  to  another  expedient, 
even  though  the  time  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of 
the  Long  Vacation  were  altered  there  is  very  little 
advantage  to  be  gained  from  that.  The  solicitors, 
represented  by  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  have, 
indeed,  proposed  an  alteration  which  almost  amounts 
to  the  abolition  of  the  Long  Vacation ;  and  this 
would  be  really  a  fundamental  change  ;  but  the  Bat 
has  not  shown  itself  favourable  to  a  change  which 
would  interfere  much  more  seriously  with  its  estab- 
lished traditions  than  with  those  of  the  other  branch  0; 
the  profession.  Probably  we  are  entering  upon  the 
last  of  the  Long  Vacations  which  begin  on  13  August 
and  end  on  24  October  ;  but  evidently  the  change  pro- 
posed from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the  end  0 
September,  with  certain  provisions  as  to  the  extensiorl 
of  time  for  delivering  pleadings,  would  be  rather  tc| 
make  a  more  convenient  holiday  period  than  to  ad<| 
much  to  the  business  capacity  of  the  Court. 

The  Act  known  as  Finlay's  Act  was  another  temjj 
porary  expedient  which  has  done  good  service  ;  but  a| 
the  present  moment  it  is  almost  a  warning  againsl 
half-hearted  changes.    That  the  Divisional  Courts,  fo| 
which  very  few  people  have  any  praise,  ought  to  b[ 
abolished  is  generally  agreed.      Finlay's  Act  trans! 
ferred  some  of  their  business  to  the  Appeal  Court! 
but  during  these  sittings  the  Appeal  Court  itself  ha 
from  several  causes  had  to  allow  its  business  to  faf 
greatly  into  arrears.     Indeed  it  has  actually  had  tj 
suspend  it,  and  several  of  its  judges  have  been  sitting  a| 
judges  of  first  instance.    The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  wh| 
is  an  ex-officio  judge  of  the  Court,  and  Lord  Justk 
Henn  Collins  have  been  absent  on  the  Venezuela! 
Boundary  Commission  ;  and  to  add  to  this  unfortunatj 
position  Lord  Justice  Rigby  has  been  ill.    A  furthffl 
temporary    expedient    to    meet    difficulties    of  th; 
character  has  been  the  Act  of  Lord  Halsbury  known  J 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act,    1899,  whicl 
enables  two  judges  only  instead  of  three,  with  tn 
consent  of  the  parties,  to  hear  and  determine  an  appea 
Here  again  there  is  the  disadvantage  of  a  makeshift 
that  if  the  two  judges  disagree  there  may   be  til 
extra   expense   of  a   new   hearing   by  three  judgw 
of  the  Court  before  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lord] 
It  has  been  proposed  in  regard  to  the  accidents  to  whkl 
the  personnel  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  of  course  hablT 
or  to  the  deliberate  assigning  of  its  members  to  othl 
business  than  their   own    proper   functions,    as  h;l 
happened  with  Lord  Russell  and  Lord  Justice  Collin! 
that  the  law  lords  or  the  retired  members  of  the  Cowl 
shall  be  empowered  to  sit.    Ex-Lords  Chancellor  a 
so  empowered,  but  as  since  Lord  Herschell's  dea| 
there  has  been  no  ex-Chancellor  the  Appeal  Court  h| 
not  had  this  supply  in  aid  available. 

A    more    interesting    and    difficult   question  ans| 
whether  for  the  future  we  shall  have  to  acquiesce 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  being  also  meril 
bers  of  international    arbitration  courts    ad  hoc, 
the  Venezuelan    Commission,    or    of  the  permane, 
tribunal   provided  for  by  the    arbitration  conventi' 
of  the  Peace  Conference.    The  idea  does  not  commei 
itself  to  the  profession  either  from  the  point  of  v« 
of  its  own  interests  or  that  of  the  public  ;  and,  \VI 
the  experience  of  the  late  sittings  in  remembrance, 
ever  there  is  again  a  threatened  depletion  of  the  Ben? 
on  this  account  there  will  be  stronger  opposition  tof 
than  has  yet  been  raised.    The  Government  was  M 
doubt  in  a  dilemma  on  the  death  of  Lord  Hersche»; 
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but  there  was  a  cruel  irony  in  substituting  for  him 
the  one  judge  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  preside  over 
the  affairs  of  the  Court,  and  upon  whom  the  responsi- 
bility ought  to  and  would  rest,  if  it  had  not  in  fairness 
to  be  granted,  such  is  the  confusion  of  the  present 
'legal  system,  that  he  has  in  fact  little  control  over  it. 
Whenever  this  great  office  is  restored,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  to  its  former  position  as  the  real  and  not  the 
nominal  head  of  the  Common  Law  Courts,  which 
is  what  it  has  become  under  the  Judicature  Acts, 
one  important  step  will  have  been  taken  for  re- 
establishing the  efficiency  of  the  Courts.  How 
to  do  this  is  one  of  the  problems  referred  to  in 
the  debate  on  the  new  appointment  ;  and  it  has 
been  occupying  the  attention  of  lawyers  a  con- 
siderable time.  Several  plans  have  been  proposed  for 
reverting  to  the  old  system  of  three  divisions  in  the 
Courts,  on  the  lines  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Queen's 
Bench,  and  the  Common  Pleas.  Since  the  Judicature 
Acts  it  has  always  been  felt  that  a  mistake  was  made 
in  confounding  them  in  a  crowd  of  judges  who,  as  Sir 
Edward  Clarke  said,  have  no  special  duty  or  relation- 
ship to  each  other,  and  whose  arrangements  for  the 
discharge  of  their  work  are  not  superintended  by  any 
ludicial  direction  at  all,  but  depend  on  a  casual  list 
drawn  up  by  an  under  officer.  The  Solicitor-General 
does  not  think  this  is  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  ; 
and  he  has  another  plan.  The  details  of  these 
plans  cannot  be  discussed  here,  and  it  is  sufficient 
to  note  that,  at  least,  it  is  acknowledged  that  a  recon- 
stitution  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  necessary  upon  a 
general  and  well-considered  survey  of  the  Courts  as 
a  whole. 

But  the  need  for  reform  goes  further  than  the 
reconstitution  of  the  superior  Courts  in  London. 
The  two  most  important  matters  which  demand 
attention  are  the  Circuit  system  and  the  County 
Court  system.  It  is  common  ground  with  all  lawyers 
that  in  the  former  we  have  the  most  flagrant  example 
of  the  evils  which  are  paralysing  the  administration  of 
justice.  For  many  years  attempts  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time,  by  rearrangement  of  the  circuits  and 
better  grouping,  to  prevent  the  enormous  waste  of  time 
and  judicial  power  which  is  apparently  inseparable  from 
it.  We  seem  now  to  have  reached  a  point  when  it  is 
admitted  that  nothing  further  can  be  usefully  done  in 
this  direction.  But  there  is  far  from  being  the  same 
unanimity  in  the  profession  as  to  the  remedy  that 
there  is  about  the  evil.  Many  of  the  finest 
traditions  and  glories  of  the  Bar  cluster  round  the 
circuit  system  ;  and,  moreover,  many  local  interests  of  its 
members  are  associated  with  it.  On  the  whole  the  Bar 
rather  shrinks  from  dealing  .with  the  circuits  in  the 
more  business-like  manner  of  the  solicitors.  Yet  as  far 
as  criminal  business  is  concerned  the  Bar  Council  has 
adopted  the  plan  which  Sir  Harry  Bodkin  Poland  has 
proposed,  of  establishing  Central  Provincial  Criminal 
Courts  on  the  model  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in 
London.  This  involves  the  question  of  the  distribution 
of  criminal  business  in  the  country  between  the  magis- 
trates who  now  sit  at  Quarter  Sessions  and  the  judges 
of  the  High  Court  ;  and  probably  the  further  question  of 
whether  the  present  lay  element  shall  be  superseded  to 
some  and  what  extent  by  trained  lawyers.  A  much  more 
serious  difference  arises  over  the  proper  method  of  pro- 
viding for  the  civil  business  of  the  provinces.  Sir  Henry 
Fowler  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  general 
feeling  of  the  solicitor  branch  of  the  profession,  who 
would  support  what  would  amount  to  the  extinction  of 
the  Circuits  in  most  parts  of  the  country  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  County  Court  jurisdiction  far  beyond  its 
present  limits.  Sir  Richard  Webster,  when  speaking 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  April  last  on  Mr.  Monk's 
resolution  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  up  to  ^1,000,  said 
that  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  actions  on  the 
common  law  side  are  actions  to  recover  less  than 
;£  1,000,  and  if  the  motion  were  carried  it  would  prac- 
tically mean  the  abolition  of  the  High  Court  itself  as  a 
court  of  first  instance.  He  declined  to  pledge  the 
Government  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  extend  the  County 
Court  jurisdiction,  as  no  practicable  scheme  had 
been  suggested ;  but  he  asked  that  the  resolution 
should  be  rejected,  in  order  that  the  Government 
might  have  time  to  consider  and  develop  a  proper 


system  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  country.  No 
doubt  the  question  is  surrounded  with  many  difficulties, 
but  even  in  the  absence  of  any  further  explanation,  it 
would  seem  from  Sir  Richard  Webster's  remarks  that 
it  will  not  be  left  in  its  present  position.  It  is  under- 
stood, too,  that  in  regard  to  changes  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  criminal  law  proposals  are  to  be  made  at 
an  early  date  by  Government  without  waiting  for  the 
dilatory  intervention  of  a  commission,  but  relying  on 
the  knowledge  and  skill  of  its  own  legal  advisers. 
There  seems,  therefore,  good  reason  to  infer  from  these 
facts,  and  from  the  observations  of  Sir  R.  Finlay  above 
referred  to  upon  the  reconstitution  of  the  High  Court 
itself,  that  the  whole  subject  is  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Government.  It  can  hardly  be  longer  delayed  in 
view  of  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  efficient 
administration  of  justice,  which  in  Lord  Russell's  words 
is,  next  to  the  preservation  of  peace,  the  greatest 
interest  a  country  possesses,  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
one  of  the  lost  arts. 


I 


THE  APPROACH   OF  THE  PLAGUE. 

T  would  be  foolish  and  dangerous  to  state  deliberately 
that  the  Western  world  is  threatened  by  a  fresh 
visitation  of  the  scourge  which  in  early  centuries  re- 
peatedly reached  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  raging  in 
the  East,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  gathering 
in  force  ;  it  has  appeared  in  Alexandria,  which  is  now 
only  a  week's  journey  from  England,  and  the  mediaeval 
plague  is  quite  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
modern  conveniences  of  rapid  travel.  It  is  well  that 
we  should  consider  our  liability  to  invasion  in  no  spirit 
of  panic,  but  with  a  prudent  foresight.  The  plague  is 
an  acute  infective  fever  ;  its  primary  cause  is  a  living 
organism,  a  minute  microscopical  being  which,  having 
gained  entrance  to  the  body,  multiplies  with  great 
rapidity,  producing  a  series  of  local  disturbances  giving 
rise  to  a  series  of  characteristic  symptoms,  and  diffusing 
throughout  the  body  a  subtle  poison  which  is  generally 
the  cause  of  death.  In  some  cases  the  local  lesions 
may  actually  cause  death,  as,  in  the  case  of  diphtheria 
the  morbid  accumulations  in  the  throat  may  physically 
strangle  the  patient,  but,  as  in  diphtheria,  it  is  the  diffused 
poison  acting  differently  in  different  individuals  which  is 
the  factor  of  real  danger.  Our  modern  physicians  are 
not  much  better  equipped  for  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  than  were  their  mediaeval  predecessors.  Inocu- 
lation, although  its  results  are  extremely  important  and 
promising,  is  a  prophylactic  rather  than  a  treatment,  a 
wall  against  the  enemy  rather  than  a  weapon  with 
which  to  meet  it.  There  are  of  course  great  advances 
in  the  general  treatment  of  the  cases  ;  there  is  a  much 
greater  certainty  of  diagnosis  ;  there  is  the  antiseptic 
treatment  of  the  sores  ;  there  is  a  much  better  knowledge 
of  what  fever  is  and  how  a  patient  may  be  helped  to 
resist  it,  and  there  is  a  complete  rejection  of  a  large 
number  of  positively  or  negatively  injurious  nostrums. 
There  is  an  enormously  larger  body  of  doctors,  nurses, 
and  hospital  attendants  with  a  precise  knowledge 
of  the  modes  in  which  the  danger  of  infection 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  with  a  dis- 
cipline that  would  stand  the  shock  of  an  extremely 
serious  epidemic.  The  efforts  of  those  who,  by  pro- 
fession or  from  devotion,  would  give  themselves  up  to 
the  fight  against  the  disease  would  now  be  directed 
to  the  best  purpose,  and  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
there  would  ever  again  be  a  recurrence  of  the  horrors 
which  attended  former  epidemics.  But  medical  science 
has  not  yet  discovered  a  specific  against  plague  and 
should  an  epidemic  come  the  mortality  might  still  be 
appalling. 

In  order  to  understand  how  an  invasion  might  come 
about  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  habits  of  the  seeds 
of  the  disease.  Microbes  are  living  organisms,  and, 
like  all  living  organisms  except  green  plants,  are 
capable  of  living  and  multiplying  only  while  they  have 
access  to  supplies  of  organic  nourishment.  Fortunately 
for  man  most  microbes  are  incapable  of  living  within 
his  body,  and  obtain  their  food  from  vegetable  or 
animal  organic  matter  in  the  soil  or  in  water.  Probably 
all  microbes  were  originally  of  this  harmless  disposition, 
but  certain  of  them  acquired  the  habit  of  living  and 
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multiplying  in  man  when  they  accidentally  reached  his 
body.  Many  such  are  now  normal  inhabitants  of  the 
human  body  and  are  either  quite  harmless  or  may  even 
play  a  useful  part  in  the  chemical  changes  associated 
with  digestion  of  food.  Others  again  attack  various 
organs  of  the  body  and  diffuse  through  it  harmful- 
substances,  and  it  is  these  which  are  the  seeds  of 
disease.  In  the  extreme  case  such  microbes,  whether 
or  no  they  cause  disease,  may  have  lost  their  primeval 
power  of  living  in  water  or  in  soil  and  require  as  the 
condition  of  maintaining  existence  continual  propaga- 
tion from  body  to  body.  The  microbe  of  plague  is 
capable  of  passing  directly  from  body  to  body  or  of 
remaining  alive  and  probably  multiplying  outside  the 
body.  Thus  there  are  two  ways  in  which  it  may  travel ; 
it  may  creep  from  patient  to  patient  in  a  direct  chain 
or  it  may  use  places  where  suitable  decaying  substances 
are  to  be  found  as  temporary  links  in  the  chain. 

There  seems  to  be  good  evidence  that  the  latter 
fashion  was  that  in  which  the  historical  marches  of  the 
plague  took  place.  No  doubt  the  bodies  of  patients 
suffering  from  disease  had  a  share  in  the  process  of 
dissemination,  but  the  general  course  was  from  house  to 
house,  slowly  down  one  side  of  a  street,  round  a  corner 
and  along  other  streets,  association  between  the 
disease  and  particular  houses  or  localities  being  very 
strongly  marked.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
organic  filth  collected  in  ditches  and  cesspools  and  in 
badly  drained  subsoil  provided  the  resting  and  breeding 
places  of  the  microbe  outside  the  human  body.  We 
find  in  the  days  of  modern  sanitary  reform  a  consider- 
able difficulty  in  realising  the  vast  opportunities  given 
to  filth-living  microbes  in  older  London.  The  personal 
habits  of  most  of  the  population  were  not  cleanly  ;  the 
water  supply  and  the  drainage  were  extremely  defective. 
Great  houses  had  cesspools  of  immemorial  antiquity 
underneath  them  ;  the  Thames  was  lined  by  public 
latrines,  and  the  Walbrook,  the  record  of  which  in 
plague  statistics  is  notorious,  was  similarly  provided. 
It  was  little  wonder  that  as  soon  as  the  plague  got  to 
London  it  established  itself  until  practically  only  those 
who  were  naturally  little  susceptible  to  the  disease  were 
left.  Just  as  the  plague  spread  from  house  to  house 
rather  than  from  person  to  person,  it  became  associated 
with  particular  ships  rather  than  with  the  crews  or 
passengers,  and  we  are  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
insanitary  conditions  of  the  ships  of  the  seventeenth 
and  earlier  centuries  from  what  it  is  still  possible  to  see 
on  smaller  merchantmen  and  tramp-steamers.  If  the 
danger  of  invasion  come  nearer,  it  will  be  important 
that  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the  ports  pay  at  least  as 
much  attention  to  the  cleansing  and  inspection  of 
infected  ships  as  to  the  quarantine  of  passengers.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  dangers  of  the  plague  obtaining 
a  foothold  have  been  lessened  enormously,  and  that 
the  greatest  prophylactic  against  it  is  a  still  stricter 
inspection  and  regulation  of  the  drainage  and  sanitary 
arrangements  particularly  in  workshops  and  crowded 
quarters. 

The  modern  facilities  for  rapid  travel  are  so  great  and 
so  enormously  used  that  probably  it  would  now  be 
much  more  easy  for  plague  to  enter  the  country  directly 
by  means  of  infected  human  beings.  The  cumbrous 
old  methods  of  quarantine  are  impossible  without  a  dis- 
location of  trade  and  public  convenience  that  almost  no 
danger  of  invasion  would  justify.  Fortunately,  from 
what  has  been  said  already,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
danger  from  a  few  intruding  cases  is  now  much  less,  as 
our  big  towns  are  no  longer  filled  with  natural  culture 
beds  for  the  microbes.  If  the  danger  become  greater, 
it  will  probably  be  found  sufficient  to  examine 
passengers  and  crew  on  arrival  in  all  cases  where  there 
is  likely  to  be  special  chance  of  the  entrance  of  the 
disease,  and  to  make  the  persons  report  themselves  to 
the  local  authorities  on  arrival  at  their  ultimate  destina- 
tion. Apart  from  that,  the  ordinary  regulations  for  the 
management  of  infectious  diseases,  put  in  practice  with 
an  unusual  vigilance,  will  probably  be  ample  to  deal 
with  a  visitation  of  plague  should  such  unfortunately 
occur. 


MOORISH  SECRETS  IN  SPAIN. 

THE  Moors,  when  they  were  driven  out  of  Spain, 
left  behind  them,  as  if  for  some  stealthy  purpose, 
many  of  their  secrets.  Wherever  you  walk,  in  the 
South  of  Spain,  you  will  come  upon  mosques,  palaces, 
towers,  gateways,  which  they  built  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves in  a  strange  land,  and  you  will  find  in  ruined 
fragments  upon  hills,  and  windowless  white  houses 
under  palm  trees,  both  actual  remains  and  persistent 
followings  of  their  cool,  secluded  way  of  building, 
meant  for  even  fiercer  skies  and  an  even  more  reticent 
indoor  life.  Often,  as  in  the  Giralda  by  the  side  of  the 
Gothic  cathedral  at  Seville,  and  in  the  mosque  into 
which  a  Christian  church  has  been  built  at  Cordova, 
you  can  see  at  one  glance  the  conflict  or  the  contrast 
of  two  religions,  of  two  theories  of  the  universe.  The 
mosque  has  no  solemnity,  no  mystery  ;  it  is  a  place 
of  closed-in  silence,  shut  in  even  from  the  sky, 
in  a  paradise  of  abstract  art.  I  think  of  the  plumage  of 
tropical  birds,  the  waving  of  palms,  a  darting  fugue  on 
the  clavichord,  to  figure  to  myself  the  particular,  after 
all  unique,  kind  of  fascination  which  the  masterpieces  of 
Arab  architecture  convey  to  one.  Nothing  so  brilliant 
was  ever  imagined  by  a  Gothic  carver,  so  full  of  light, 
so  airy,  so  serpentine  in  swiftness.  A  mosque,  it  seems 
to  one  as  one  walks  among  its  pillars,  is  not  a  church  at 
all,  but  rather  a  city,  the  arcades  and  alcoves  of  a  city 
of  fiery  people,  in  whom  strength  runs  all  to  delicacy. 
The  Arabs  did  not  build  high,  they  built  wide  ;  and  they 
sent  their  imagination  out  like  arrows,  hither  and 
thither,  in  a  flight  at  once  random  and  mathematical. 
How  singular  a  contrast,  is  there  not,  with  Gothic 
building,  whose  broad  base  is  set  for  a  steady  heaven- 
ward ascension,  yet  whose  caprices,  in  every 
entertainment  to  which  line  lends  itself,  are  al 
so  material,  and  of  the  earth  !  And  so  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  architecture  of  the  mosque  is  after  all 
a  more  immaterial  worship  of  the  idea  of  God  than 
any  Christian  architecture.  Here  there  is  invention  of 
pattern,  into  which  no  natural  object  is  ever  allowed 
to  intrude,  the  true  art  for  art's  sake,  pure  idea,  mathe 
matics,  invention  in  the  abstract ;  for  it  is  the  work  of 
an  imagination  intoxicated  with  itself,  finding  beginnin 
and  end  in  its  own  formally  beautiful  working  out 
without  relation  to  nature  or  humanity.  Christianity 
has  never  accepted  this  idea,  indeed  could  not  ;  it  has 
always  distrusted  pure  beauty,  when  that  beauty  has 
not  been  visibly  chained  to  a  moral.  Hence  it  has 
built  its  Bibles  in  stone,  the  Gothic  cathedrals.  But 
Islam,  for  which  God  has  never  put  on  humanity 
worships  an  immaterial  God  in  beautiful  pattern 
which  it  applies  equally  to  its  daily,  its  choicer 
daily  uses.  Is  not  this  more  truly  the  worship  o 
the  invisible  and  the  unimaginable,  of  what  is  highest 
in  the  idea  of  God,  than  the  Christian  worship  which  we 
see  under  the  same  roof,  with  its  divine  images  tortured 
with  sorrow,  ungracious  with  suffering,  which  do  bu 
drag  down  the  mind  from  pure  contemplation,  from  the 
eternal  idea  to  its  human  manifestation  in  time  ?  That 
at  all  events,  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  Moors. 

And  they  have  left  other  secrets.  You  cannot  walk 
through  a  little  town  in  the  South  of  Spain  without  hear 
ing  a  strange  sound,  between  crying  and  chanting 
which  wanders  out  to  you  from  behind  barred  windows 
and  from  among  the  tinkling  bells  of  the  mules.  The 
Malaguena,  they  call  this  kind  of  singing  ;  but  it  has 
no  more  to  do  with  Malaga  than  the  mosque  at  Cordova 
has  to  do  with  the  soil  on  which  it  stands.  It  is  as 
Eastern  as  the  music  of  tom-toms  and  gongs,  and,  like 
Eastern  music,  it  is  music  before  rhythm,  music  which 
comes  down  to  us  untouched  by  the  invention  of  th 
modern  scale,  from  an  antiquity  out  of  which  plain 
chant  is  a  first  step  towards  modern  harmony.  And  this 
Moorish  music  is,  like  Moorish  architecture,  an  arabesque 
It  avoids  definite  form  just  as  the  lines  in  stone  avoid 
definite  form,  it  has  the  same  endlessness,  motion 
without  beginning  or  end,  turning  upon  itself  in  a  kind 
of  infinitely  varied  monotony.  The  fioriture  of  the  voice 
arelike  those  coilswhich  often  springfrom  a  central  point 
of  ornament,  to  twist  outward,  as  in  a  particular  piece 
of  very  delicate  work  in  the  first  mihrab  in  the  mosque 
at  Cordova.  In  both,  ensemble  is  everything,  and 
everything  is  pattern.    There  is  the  same  avoidance  0 
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emphasis,  the  same  continuance  on  one  level  ;  no 
special  part  starts  out  for  separate  notice,  as  in  Gothic 
architecture  or  Western  music.  But  the  passion  ot 
this  music  is  like  no  other  passion  ;  fierce,  immoderate, 
sustained,  it  is  like  the  crying  of  a  wild  beast  in  suffer- 
ing, and  it  thrills  one  precisely  because  it  seems  to  be  so 
far  from  humanity,  so  inexplicable,  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  animal  of  which  we  are  but  one  species. 

Moorish  music  is  inarticulate,  and  so  it  brings  a 
wild  relief  which  no  articulate  music  could  ever  bring. 
It  is  the  voice  of  uncivilised  people  who  have  the 
desires  and  sorrows  common  to  every  living  being,  and 
an  unconsciousness  of  their  meaning  which  is,  after  all, 
what  we  come  back  to  after  having  searched  through 
many  meanings.  It  is  sad,  not  because  of  personal 
sorrow,  but  because  of  all  the  sorrow  there  is,  and 
always  has  been,  in  the  world.  The  eyes  of  Spanish 
women  have  something  of  the  same  fierce  melancholy, 
and  with  as  little  personal  meaning.  It  is  a  music 
which  has  not  yet  lost  companionship  with  the  voice  of 
the  wind,  the  voice  of  the  sea,  the  voices  of  the  forest. 
It  has  never  accepted  order,  and  become  art ;  it  remains 
chaotic,  elemental,  a  part  of  nature  trying  to  speak. 

The  monotony  of  this  music  (a  few  repeated  notes 
only  of  the  guitar  accompanying  it  when  there  is  any 
accompaniment  to  the  voice)  gives  it  much  of  its 
singular  effect  on  the  nerves.  It  speaks  directly  to 
the  spine,  sending  an  unaccountable  shiver  through  one  ; 
without  racking  the  heart  or  the  brain,  after  the 
manner  of  most  pathos,  even  in  sound.  The  words,  it 
is  true,  are  generally  sombre,  a  desperate  outcry  ;  but 
the  words  of  the  three  or  four  lines  which  go  to  make 
up  a  song  are  repeated  over  and  over,  in  varying 
order,  lingering  out  an  incalculable  time,  so  that  the 
bare  meaning  is  changed  into  something  of  a  pattern, 
like  the  outlines  of  a  flower  in  Moorish  architecture. 
Yes,  abstract  as  their  architecture,  their  music  has 
none  of  the  direct,  superficially  human  appeal  which 
pathetic  Western  music  has.  These  songs  are  largely 
improvisations,  and  a  singer  will  weave  almost  any 
web  of  music  about  almost  any  fragment  of  verse  : 
whether  the  words  wail  because  Spain  has  lost  Cuba  or 
because  a  lover  has  lost  his  beloved,  it  is  all  the  same  ; 
it  all  comes  from  the  same  deep,  fiery  place  in  the 
soil. 

Singing  and  dancing,  in  Spain,  are  as  the  right  hand 
and  the  left  ;  and  the  same  airs,  throbbing  on  a  guitar, 
guide  the  most  characteristic  kind  of  dancing.  Here 
the  meaning  is  more  explicit ;  like  the  pantomime  of  all 
Eastern  dancing,  like  the  shapeless  jog-trot  of  the 
Soudanese,  which  you  can  see  at  Earl's  Court,  like  the 
undisguised  mimicry  of  the  women  in  the  Rue  du  Caire 
at  the  last  Paris  Exhibition,  it  is  wholly  sexual.  But  in 
the  dancing,  inherited  from  the  Moors,  which  the 
gipsies  have  perfected  in  Spain,  there  is  far  more 
subtlety,  delicacy,  and  real  art  than  in  the  franker 
posturing  of  Egypt  and  Arabia.  It  is  the  most  elaborate 
dancing  in  the  world,  and,  like  the  music,  it  has  an 
abstract  quality  which  saves  it  from  ever,  for  a  moment, 
becoming  vulgar.  As  I  have  watched  a  Gitana  dancing 
in  Seville,  I  have  thought  of  the  sacred  dances  which 
in  most  religions  have  given  a  perfectly  solemn  and 
collected  symbolism  to  the  creative  forces  of  the  world. 
Hieratic,  not  perverse,  centred  upon  the  central  fact  of 
existence  ;  moving  gravely,  without  frivolity,  in  a  sense 
without  passion,  so  deeply  is  the  passion  rooted  in  the 
nature  of  things  ;  the  dance  coils  round  upon  itself  as 
the  trails  of  music  and  the  trails  in  stone  coil  round 
upon  themselves.  It  is  another  secret  of  the  Moors, 
and  must  remain  as  mysterious  to  us  as  those  other 
secrets,  until  we  have  come  a  little  closer  than  we  have 
yet  come  to  the  immaterial  wisdom  of  the  East. 

Arthur  Symons. 


THE  ENCHANTMENT  OF  DISTANCE. 

'T^HAT  "  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view"  is 
a  truth  too  often  repeated,  and  too  generally  ex- 
perienced to  require  reassertion  or  proof.  But  it  is  a 
truth  which  the  world  is  accustomed  to  experience 
rather  than  to  explain  ;  and  an  inquiry  into  its  causes 
will  be  very  far  from  uninteresting.  The  well-known 
words  which  we  have  just  borrowed  to  state  it  refer  to 
distance  in  place — to  the  remote  prospects  in  a  land- 


scape— the  mysteries  of  far-off  hills,  or  the  charm  of 
marine  horizons.  But  the  enchantment  of  local  dis- 
tance is  but  part  of  a  larger  phenomenon.  It  is  but  the 
manifestation  of  an  enchantment  which  is  exercised  in  an 
equal  degree  of  distance  in  time  ;  and  also — though  this 
will  hardly  seem  so  evident — by  place,  by  the  genius 
loci,  irrespective  of  distance  altogether.  Let  us  begin 
with  considering  the  phenomenon  under  the  last  of  these 
three  aspects.  All  persons  who  have  the  least  sensi- 
bility or  imagination  know  what  is  meant  by  the  senti- 
ment of  a  landscape,  quite  irrespective  of  whether  its 
features  are  near  or  far  from  us.  Different  countries, 
regions,  or  climates,  have,  as  it  were,  distinct  person- 
alities, and  produce  in  us  different  impressions,  as 
though  they  were  men  and  women.  The  flat  landscape 
of  Norfolk,  where  the  vast  expanses  of  sky  are  invaded 
and  interfered  with  by  nothing  that  belongs  to  the 
earth,  except  the  sails  of  a  windmill,  the  chimney  of  a 
solitary  cottage,  or  the  heads  of  reeds,  speaks  to  us  in 
a  voice  whose  timbre  and  whose  appeal  are  different  from 
those  of  the  slopes  and  colours  of  Highland  moors  and 
mountains.  The  same  fact  is  yet  more  strikingly  evi- 
dent if  we  compare  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
with  those  of  the  North  Sea  ;  the  spirit  of  the  Egyptian 
desert  with  that  of  the  Lombard  plains  ;  the  aspect  of 
Sphinx  or  Pyramid  rising  from  a  world  of  sand  with 
that  of  a  campanile  or  line  of  poplars  shining  in  the  air 
of  a  moist  Italian  morning.  The  very  air  itself  in  differ- 
ent places  affects  us  as  though  it  were  impregnated 
with  some  human  character  of  its  own. 

Now  much  of  this  effect,  or  rather  many  of  these 
effects,  produced  by  the  genius  loci,  are  at  once  and 
obviously  explicable  as  the  result  of  association.  Some 
landscapes  affect  us  because  they  recall  historical 
events  ;  others  because  they  recall  events  or  periods  of 
our  own  lives.  German  forests  or  castles  recall  the  age 
of  chivalry  ;  Florence  and  Rome  recall  the  splendour  of 
the  Cassars  and  the  Medici  ;  and 

"  The  school-boy  spot 
We  ne'er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot," 

affects  us  because  it  recalls  to  us  a  portion  of  our  own 
lives.  Much  also  is  due  to  causes  of  a  more  elusive 
kind — the  effects  of  colour  and  climate  on  human  nerves 
and  temperaments  ;  but  this  latter  set  of  causes  is  some- 
times merged  in  the  former,  for  the  colour  and  climate 
of  a  country  have  affected  its  past  inhabitants,  and  have 
thus  indirectly  impressed  their  own  character  on 
our  associations.  But  however  subtle  and  complicated 
may  be  the  workings  of  these  two  causes,  in  one 
important  respect  they  are  identical.  The  emotion 
which  they  produce  is  an  emotion  the  pleasure 
of  which  is  indirect.  It  is  a  pleasure  at  second- 
hand. It  is  not  caused  by  any  actual  experience,  but 
by  some  imaginative  reproduction  of  experience — by 
the  reflection  of  it  in  a  mental  mirror.  It  is  the  pleasure 
caused  not  by  a  voice,  but  by  an  echo. 

The  more  carefully  we  consider  this  magic  of  the 
genius  loci,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  realise  that  the 
element  of  local  distance  forms  no  part  of  its  essential 
and  peculiar  secret ;  and  the  more  clearly  we  shall 
realise  also  that  in  the  associations  which  place  recalls  to 
us,  distance  in  time  is  not  essential  either.  The  asso- 
ciations of  yesterday  echoed  back  from  a  landscape  will 
have  generically  the  same  quality  as  those  of  the  remotest 
past.  And  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  prospect  of 
distant  hills  constantly  has  an  enchantment  which  the 
hills  themselves  would  not  have  were  we  toiling  up  their 
barren  sides  ;  and  a  baker's  shop  at  Pompeii,  as  we 
see  it  across  the  centuries,  affects  us  as  it  never  affected 
the  customers  of  the  Roman  baker.  What,  then,  is 
the  reason  of  this  ?  The  reason  is  that  which  has  just 
been  given.  Distance  in  place,  and  time,  is  merely  the 
accidental  means  by  which  facts  of  life  are  presented  to 
us,  not  in  their  reality,  but  in  their  reflections.  They 
present  these  facts  to  us  not  through  the  senses,  or  any 
direct  medium  of  experience,  but  through  the  imagi- 
nation. All  that  the  senses  do,  when  we  look  at  the 
far-off  hills,  or  the  fossil  Roman  town,  is  to  set  the 
imagination  working ;  and  the  imagination  at  once 
begins  to  present  life  to  us  not  as  an  experience,  but  as 
a  spectacle.  The  hills  reflect  back  on  us  what  we  hope 
for,  or  have  once  hoped  for,  what  we  have  suffered,  and 
enjoyed  and  lost,  as  something  external  to  ourselves, 
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so  that  it  appeals  to  our  sympathy,  instead  of  forming 
a  part  of  our  consciousness  :  and  the  civilisations  of 
other  times,  when  their  remains  or  their  histories  present 
them  to  us,  do  the  same  thing  for  life  generally.  Why 
distance  in  time  and  place  should  have  this  effect  of 
reflecting  or  echoing  back  realities  is  another  question 
altogether.  One  principal  reason  why  it  does  so  is  that 
it  suggests  the  idea  of  inaccessibility,  and  thus  at  once 
puts  a  gulf  between  the  images  it  calls  up  in  us  and  our- 
selves. This  is  a  point,  however,  which  we  cannot 
dwell  upon  here.  The  point  on  which  alone  we 
are  here  desirous  to  insist  is  that  this  externalis- 
ing of  our  experiences,  this  presenting  them  to 
us  not  as  realities  but  as  images  of  realities, 
not  as  things  which  we  feel  but  as  things  which  we 
feel  about,  is  the  common  effect  which  is  produced,  as 
a  fact,  by  distance  in  place  and  time,  and  also  by  the 
genius  loci,  whether  the  element  of  distance  be  present 
in  the  case  or  no  ;  and  is  the  common  secret  of  the 
enchantment  which  they  all  three  exercise  on  us.  And 
now  having  pointed  out  this,  we  are  confronted  by  one 
question  more.  Why  does  this  contact  with  life  at 
second-hand  possess  an  enchantment,  which  for  most 
people  is  sometimes,  and  for  some  people  is  always, 
more  enchanting  than  any  pleasure  which  they  derive 
from  life  itself?  This  is  a  question  to  which  there  are 
many  answers.  We  will  venture  to  suggest  a  few  of 
them.  Life  presented  to  us  at  second-hand  is  better 
than  life  experienced,  partly  because  pain  at  first-hand 
is  much  keener  than  pleasure,  but  when  we  meet  with  the 
two  at  second-hand,  through  the  medium  of  the  imagina- 
tion, the  imagination  redresses  the  balance,  and  pleasure 
is  represented  to  us  more  vividly  than  pain.  Another 
explanation  of  the  fact  is  to  be  found  in  this — That 
some  men  habitually,  and  all  men  at  some  time  or 
other,  feel  that  the  meaning  of  life  is  more  important 
than'  any  of  its  individual  incidents  ;  and  we  can  look 
for  this  meaning  with  better  hope  of  success,  when  we 
study  the  reflection  of  life  as  calm  spectators,  than  we 
can  when  we  are  engaged  in  its  struggles,  and  are 
personally  agitated  by  its  hopes  and  fears.  To  these 
reasons  and  explanations  we  may  add  two  more.  One 
of  them  is  that  when  we  see  life  in  a  looking-glass,  or 
hear  its  sounds  as  an  echo,  it  suggests  to  us  possibilities 
which  actual  life  does  not,  because  its  highest  pro- 
mises are  inaccessible  to  falsification  by  any  practical 
test.  The  other  is  that  life  at  second-hand,  which  we 
enjoy  by  contemplation,  without  the  possibility  of  being 
involved  in  it,  gives  to  the  mind  contemplating  it  a 
sense  of  liberation,  of  freedom,  which  is  not  producible 
in  any  other  way. 

This  last  observation  will,  perhaps,  prepare  the  reader 
for  the  final  point  to  which  we  purpose  to  call  his  atten- 
tion. This  freedom  in  relation  to  life  is  the  peculiar, 
the  highest  gift,  which  many  critics  have  maintained  is 
bestowed  by  art  on  man.  And  is  it  not  the  function  of 
art  to  perform  that  very  office  we  have  been  describing 
— namely  to  present  life  to  men,  not  directly,  but 
indirectly — at  second-hand,  not  at  first-hand  ?  The 
enchantment  then,  of  the  distant  past,  the  enchantment 
of  the  distant  view,  and.the  enchantment  of  the  scene  or 
landscape,  near  or  distant,  which  depends  on  associa- 
tion, appeal  to  us  for  a  reason  which  is,  in  its  essence, 
the  same  as  the  reason  for  which  art  appeals  to  us. 
The  enchantment,  however,  of  scenes  and  distances 
differs  from  that  of  art  in  this  way.  Its  quality  depends 
on  the  powers  of  each  man  who  happens  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  it.  The  distant  hills,  the  spectacle  of  past 
ages,  the  beloved  and  speaking  scene,  put  aothing  new 
into  his  mind.  They  merely  rouse  what  is  there  already. 
But  a  great  drama,  a  great  poem,  a  great  novel  does 
more  than  merely  rouse  the  reader's  own  thoughts  and 
memories.  Unlike  the  hills,  unlike  the  speaking  scene, 
the  great  work  of  art  not  only  rouses  thoughts  and 
emotions,  but  adds  to  them,  modifies  them,  and  inter- 
prets them.  It  not  only  gives  us  a  reflection  of  life  in 
order  that  we  may  study  it  by  the  light  of  our  own 
faculties,  but  it  gives  us  this  reflection  illuminated  by  a 
light  which  does  not  belong  to  the  realities — the  light 
of  the  writer's  genius.  The  fact,  however,  remains 
that,  in  its  essence  the  charm  of  art  is  identical  with 
the  charm  which  scenes  exercise  on  us  by  their  associa- 
tions, or  parts  of  scenes,  or  parts  of  human  history, 
by  their  distance.    It  is  the  charm  of  contemplating  life 


through  representations,  reflections,  or  echoes  of  it, 
as  contrasted  with  taking  part  in  its  actualities :  and 
whether  this  representation  is  brought  about  by  means 
of  a  scene  or  a  poem,  we  will  venture  to  maintain  that, 
though  the  charm  may  have  many  ingredients,  it 
depends  for  its  efficacy  principally  on  the  fact  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded — that  men  naturally  have  a 
perception,  more  or  less  intermittent,  that  the  meaning 
of  life  is  more  important  than  any  of  its  individual 
incidents  ;  and  this  meaning  is  more  clearly  perceptible 
when  we  study  life  as  a  mirror  into  which  our  interests 
can  follow  it,  but  not  our  personal  passions. 


WHERE  WILD  ORCHIDS  GROW. 

THE  hanger  or  hanging  lies  among  the  rolling  chalk 
downs  of  Hampshire,  and  its  highest  point  is 
rather  more  than  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
It  is  crowned  with  some  massive  beech  trees,  and 
is  mainly  covered  with  the  hazel,  ash,  oak,  sallow 
and  birch,  which  form  the  underwood  of  a  typical 
Hampshire  coppice.  On  either  side  of  the  beeches 
there  is  a  little  open  down,  that  on  the  west  being 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  that  on  the  east  Mount  Cow- 
slip. These  names  may  seem  rather  big  ones  to  give 
to  hills  or  ridges  which  an  active  lad  can  run  up  and 
down  with  ease,  and  which  even  a  bold  pony,  given 
a  bold  rider,  might  not  hesitate  to  descend  ;  and 
indeed  the  ordnance  map  knows  them  not.  They  are 
the  child-names  of  what  sometimes  seems  a  lifetime  since, 
and  their  mere  mention  recalls  memories  of  gaiety  and 
utter  thoughtlessness  of  the  morrow :  so  we  cannot 
part  with  them.  The  hanger  is  a  favourite  spot  for  a 
picnic  on  a  day  in  late  summer.  It  faces  north  and  has 
a  beautiful  view  across  the  little  winterbourne — flowing 
brightly  in  May  but  now  in  August  quite  dry — of 
down  and  woodland  and  of  many  broad  acres  of 
ripening  grain.  There  is  often  a  refreshing  breeze 
here,  when  the  wind  has  any  north  in  it,  and  under  the 
beeches  plenty  of  shady  places  in  which  to  lay  the 
white  cloth,  which  adds  much  to  the  attractiveness  of 
an  outdoor  meal.  A  picnic  in  the  woods  or  on  the 
hillside  need  not  be  made  too  formal  or  formidable  by 
a  large  assortment  of  implements  sacred  to  the  dining- 
table  and  sideboard,  but  certainly  a  bit  of  exquisitely 
white  cloth  harmonises  very  well  with  the  leaves, 
whether  they  be  green  or  brown,  and  may  even  help  to 
put  an  edge  on  the  appetite  :  to  picnic  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  "to  pig." 

The  hanger  and  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  the  pieces 
of  open  down  that  adjoin  it  contain  a  great  variety 
of  wild  life  throughout  the  summer,  and,  after  the  fast 
has  been  broken,  the  table-cloth  and  the  knives  and 
forks  and  plates  put  back  into  the  basket — which  will 
seem  all  the  fresher  and  sweeter  if  made  of  Test  rushes 
— and  any  scrap  of  greasy  paper  decently  buried,  one 
may  well  give  an  hour  or  two  to  the  birds,  butterflies, 
or  flowers. 

Though  the  hanger  has  not  the  steepness  of  that 
famous  one  at  Selborne,  and  could  not  by  any  stretch 
of  imagination  be  called  "  wildly  majestic,"  it  might 
remind  one  of  White's  beloved  one  through  its  flower- 
life  alone.  Here  among  the  dead  leaves  of  the  beeches, 
as  at  Selborne  in  White's  time,  one  may  look,  not 
in  vain,  for  the  curious  fawn-coloured  orchid  called 
Neottia  nidus-avis,  from  the  not  very  remarkable  like- 
ness of  its  root  to  a  bird's  nest.  The  bird's  nest  is  to 
be  looked  for  not  now,  but  about  the  time  of  the  real 
birds'  nests  in  May  and  June,  as  is  also  the  faintly 
fragrant  great  butterfly  orchid,  and  the  far  more  com- 
mon early  purple.  The  scarce  frog  orchid  has  been 
found,  though  a  good  many  years  ago  now,  growing  on 
this  wooded  chalk  hill,  and  also  the  green  musk  orchid, 
which  has  been  described  as  possessing  the  odour  of 
sandalwood.  The  green  musk  orchid  is  a  prize  for 
the  flower  collector,  as  is  also  the  fly  orchid,  which 
Mr.  Townsend,  the  author  of  more  than  one  ex- 
cellent book  on  natural  history,  found  growing  as 
high  as  two  feet  on  the  down  and  in  the  wood  hard 
by.  But  a  greater  prize  than  any  of  these  plants 
for  the  gatherer  of  a  bouquet  of  wild  flowers  is  the 
beautiful  rose-coloured  pyramidal  orchid  growing  on  a 
tall  stem.    For  colour  the  pyramidal  and  for  scent  the 
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fragrant  orchid  are  not  easily  surpassed  among  their 
kind  ;  but  in  strange  beauty  they  can  neither  compare 
to  the  bee  or  the  rare  lizard  orchid,  both  of  which 
are  said  to  have  been  found  in  this  neighbourhood, 
though  not  on  the  hanger.  Darwin  well  knew  the 
pyramidal  orchid  and  has  given  a  minute  and  illuminat- 
ing description  of  how  its  pollen  is  conveyed  about 
by  the  insects,  the  unconscious  "marriage  priests" 
of  the  wondrous  order  of  flowers  Orchidacere.  The 
bird's  nest  and  the  tway-blade,  and  the  helleborines 
should  be  looked  for  in  the  shady  barren  spots  by  the 
beeches,  where  Solomon's  seal  flourishes  when  the 
summer  is  young,  but  on  the  hot  open  down  too,  where 
the  deep  blue  gentian  of  autumn  is  one  of  the  commonest, 
though  not  by  any  means  the  most  despised,  flower  of 
all,  there  are  plants  worth  seeking  for ;  whilst  just 
within  the  hazel  shoots  there  is  a  great  patch  of  the 
fine  French  bay,  one  of  the  stateliest  of  willow  herbs, 
and  the  multitude  of  sylvan  grasses  includes  the  rather 
scarce  wood  barley.  The  flowering  and  seeding  grasses 
of  the  woodlands,  by  the  way,  should  not  be  overlooked 
by  those  who  wish  to  take  some  green  things  back  to 
town  to  give  their  homes  a  suggestion  of  the  country. 
The  willow  herbs  and  loose  strifes  and  orchids 
will  die  in  a  day  or  so,  and  even  the  splendid  yellow 
Mimulus  of  the  marsh,  that  great  drinker  of  water,  will 
droop  before  the  week  is  out;  but  the  quaking,  nodding 
grasses  and  wood  reeds  will  remain  a  delight  to  the 
eye  when  the  day  on  which  they  were  plucked  has,  alas  ! 
ceased  to  be  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  gatherer. 

The  time  of  the  best  and  brightest  butterflies  has 
now  quite  gone  by,  if  we  except  the  uncertain  clouded 
yellow  and  the  common  Vanessa?.  But  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  open  down  was  the  place  to  see  the  marble- 
white  butterfly  in  great  abundance  ;  whilst  the  green 
hairstreak  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  fritillary  flew 
about  among  the  burnets  and  miscellany  of  small  plants 
and  blossoms  which  grow  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  ; 
nor  were  the  crimson  and  metallic  hues  of  cinnabar  and 
burnet  moth  wanting.  White  admirals  floated  about 
and  over  the  oaks  and  hazels  all  along  the  broad, 
straight  woodland  path,  which  leads  to  the  hanger  : 
silver-washed  fritillaries  found  nothing  so  much  to  their 
liking  to  settle  and  sun  themselves  on  as  the  brambles 
that  in  May  and  early  June  offered  nesting  places  to  the 
summer  warblers.  How  soon  it  all  passes  from  our 
eye  and  our  mind,  this  summer  procession  of  the 
beautiful  objects  of  the  English  woods  and  hedgerows 
and  thymy  hillsides,  how  paltry  a  portion  of  it  can  we 
truthfully  say  at  the  end  of  the  season  we  have  really 
seen  and  enjoyed  !  Out  of  the  infinite  wealth  of  good 
things  which  Nature  has  heaped  before  us,  ever  offering 
us  a  new  object  before  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  the 
last  one  grew  stale,  we  have  garnered  up  only  a  few 
stray  memories  and  impressions.  A  sunny  high  bank 
by  the  highway  covered  with  sweet-smelling  yellow 
bedstraw,  the  first  white  admiral  of  July  sailing  over 
the  hazels  and  offering  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  dancing 
motion  of  ringlet  and  meadow  brown,  the  strange  reeling 
note  of  the  grasshopper  warbler  uttered  on  a  still 
evening  from  a  tangled  islet  in  the  trout  stream,  a 
single  great  butterfly  orchis  found  growing  in  an  un- 
expected spot  among  hosts  of  the  common  flowers  of 
the  shady  coppice  :  such  are  a  few  of  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  summer  which  may  have  taken  hold  of  the 
memory.  If  we  could  only  give  up  the  days  of  one 
clear  week  to  the  hanger,  where  the  wild  orchids  grow 
and  over  which  the  kestrel  loves  to  hover,  we  might 
perhaps  put  ourselves  more  in  touch  with  Nature  in 
the  season  of  bounty  than  we  can  ever  hope  to  by 
scattered  days  spent  hurriedly  in  the  fields  and  woods 
from  April  till  October. 


FINANCE. 

H^HUS  far  there  are  no  signs  of  any  revival  of  activity 
in  the  Stock  Markets  and  such  business  as  remains 
is  still  concentrated  in  the  Westralian  market,  which 
has  been  the  only  active  department  in  a  dull  and 
featureless  week.  Holiday  influences  no  doubt  count 
for  much,  the  attendance  on  the  Stock  Exchange  being 
notably  below  the  normal,  but  the  uncertainty  of  the 
monetary  situation  and  the  complete  ignorance  which 


prevails  with  regard  to  the  future  course  of  affairs  in 
the  Transvaal  are  the  main  factors  concerned  in  causing 
the  actual  stagnation  of  business.  Moreover,  Paris, 
where  also  the  holiday  season  doubtless  has  its  effects, 
is  and  will  probably  remain  until  the  outcome  of  the 
Rennes  court-martial  is  known  extremely  nervous,  and 
the  disinclination  to  do  any  business  there  accentuates 
the  depression  in  international  stocks  and  in  South 
African  and  copper  mining  shares.  New  York  also  is 
as  uncertain  as  London  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the 
Money  Market,  and  both  speculators  and  investors  there 
appear  to  be  holding  their  hands,  so  that  American 
rails,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  rally  on  Thursday, 
have  been  as  dull  as  other  departments.  With  so 
many  adverse  influences  at  work  it  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  nineteen-day  account  as  a  further 
reason  for  the  prevailing  depression.  Since  the  new 
account  begins  next  week  and  will  be  of  the  usual 
duration  the  more  sanguine  may  comfort  themselves 
with  the  anticipation  of  a  revival  of  activity  ;  but  it 
seems  quite  certain  that  until  the  South  African  cloud 
disappears  from  the  political  sky  no  important  change, 
unless  it  be  for  the  worse,  can  be  expected  in  the 
position  of  the  Stock  Markets. 

For  the  moment  the  acute  stage  in  the  monetary 
position  is  at  an  end,  and  the  Bank  return  on  Thursday 
showed  that  although  the  demands  upon  the  resources 
of  the  central  banking  institution  are  still  very  great, 
thanks  to  the  precautions  taken  Ihey  have  been  more 
than  met.  Last  week  the  very  large  holiday  demand 
for  cash,  together  with  the  requirements  of  active  trade, 
caused  such  an  expansion  of  the  circulation  as  to  take 
from  the  Bank  all  and  more  than  all  the  gold  it  had 
been  able  to  attract  from  abroad.  No  doubt  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  country  has  disposed  people  to  spend 
more  on  their  holidays  than  usual,  and  the  demand  for 
cash  this  week  again  has  been  similarly  very  large. 
But  money  taken  into  the  circulation  in  this  fashion 
very  soon  finds  its  way  back,  and  Thursday's  return 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  process  will  soon  begin. 
Since  the  heavy  demand  was  foreseen  and  provided  for 
by  the  Bank  of  England  the  precautions  taken  should 
during  the  next  three  or  four  weeks  result  in  an  abun- 
dance of  money  as  coin  comes  back  from  the  provinces, 
and  already  an  easier  tendency  is  visible  in  the  money 
market.  On  balance  the  Bank  received  up  to  the  date 
of  Thursday's  return  ^948,000  of  gold  from  abroad,  but 
of  this  ,£664,575  has  disappeared  at  once  into  the  circu- 
lation, since  the  coin  and  bullion  in  the  return  are 
only  ,£303,425  higher.  As,  however,  the  note  circulation 
diminished  by  .£231,055,  the  total  reserve  increased 
,£534,480  during  the  week,  whilst  the  proportion  of 
reserve  to  liabilities  was  -|-  per  cent,  higher  at  44^  per 
cent.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  present  corner 
has  been  turned  and  that  there  need  be  no  further 
anxiety  about  the  money  market  until  the  autumn.  The 
Bank  rate  remains  at  37  per  cent.,  and  will  now  pro- 
bably be  unaltered  until  towards  the  end  of  September. 
If  the  Bank  continues  to  be  able  to  attract  gold  for  a 
week  or  two  more  at  the  same  rate  as  during  the 
past  fortnight,  with  the  return  of  coin  from  the  country, 
it  may  be  possible  to  so  build  up  the  reserve  before  the 
autumn  drain  sets  in  that  a  4^  per  cent,  rate  may  suffice 
in  place  of  the  5  per  cent,  rate  which  is  generally  ex- 
pected, as  against  the  4  per  cent,  which  was  necessary 
in  October  last  year.  The  unfavourable  points  of  the 
position  are,  however,  that  the  New  York  exchange 
shows  symptoms  of  weakening  considerably,  and  that  the 
German  bank  rate  has  been  raised.  The  latter  event  is 
not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  England  in  the 
seven  days  ending  on  Thursday  last  was  able  to  draw 
gold  to  the  amount  of  ^208,000  from  Germany.  Since 
Berlin  is  likely  to  have  its  own  monetary  troubles  in  the 
autumn  it  is  only  common  prudence  on  its  part  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  protect  the  German  stock  of  gold. 

The  whole  position  with  regard  to  the  world's  stock 
of  gold  at  the  present  time  is  extremely  interesting. 
With  the  Transvaal  producing  gold  to  the  value  of 
if  millions  sterling  every  month,  with  an  almost  equally 
large  production  from  America,  and  a  rapidly  augment- 
ing supply  from  Western  Australia,  it  is  a  problem  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  discover  where  all  the  precious 
metal  goes  to.    Broadly  speaking,  it  can  only  be  dis- 
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posed  of  in  two  ways  :  it  either  goes  into  the  circulation 
or  it  is  hoarded  by  individuals  or  by  governments,  for 
the  quantity  of  gold  which  is  used  in  the  arts  may  in 
this  connection  be  left  out  of  account.  It  is  certain 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  ,£60,000,000  of  gold 
annually  produced  throughout  the  world  does  go  into 
the  circulation,  partly  owing  to  the  great  increase  in 
trade  and  industry  which  is  itself,  as  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  due  to  the  largely  increased  production  of  gold, 
and  partly  to  the  general  tendency  at  present  manifest 
to  substitute  gold  for  silver  currency.  But  what  pro- 
portion is  thus  absorbed,  and  what  proportion  is  hoarded 
by  private  individuals  or  by  states  like  Germany  and 
Russia,  which  aim  at  accumulating  large  sums  in 
gold  in  their  war  chests  as  a  precaution  against  a 
sudden  declaration  of  hostilities,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine.  An  increase  in  the  circulating  medium  in  a 
highly  developed  commercial  country  like  England  has, 
of  course,  an  immensely  greater  effect  than  in  less 
developed  communities,  since,  thanks  to  the  system  of 
credit  which  in  England  has  been  brought  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  one  sovereign  with  us 
does  at  least  the  work  of  five.  The  commercial  com- 
munity of  the  United  States  is  very  rapidly  developing 
a  similar  credit  system,  and  it  is  this  fact,  one  which  is 
probably  overlooked  by  the  business  men  of  New  York, 
who  are  at  present  very  anxious  with  respect  to  the 
monetary  outlook  for  the  autumn  in  the  States,  which 
may  relieve  the  anticipated  pressure  when  the  time 
comes  for  moving  the  crops.  Until  last  year  America 
held  the  first  place  as  a  gold-producing  country,  and  at 
the  present  time  stands  only  second  to  the  Transvaal. 
Practically  none  of  the  gold  produced  is  exported  on 
balance,  although,  of  course,  there  is  a  continual  see- 
saw of  gold  across  the  Atlantic.  It  remains  in  America 
to  supply  the  circulating  medium  for  the  rapidly  deve- 
loping commerce  and  industry  of  the  country.  But 
alongside  the  production  of  gold  there  is  also  a  develop- 
ment of  the  credit  system,  which  must  ultimately  make 
every  ounce  of  gold  produced  equivalent  to  several 
ounces,  and  these  two  factors  together  may  be  confi- 
dently relied  upon  to  kill  the  free-silver  agitation  within 
a  very  short  space  of  time. 

It  is  known  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  gold  in 
the  United  States  in  the  country  banks,  its  presence 
there  being  rendered  necessary  by  the  marvellous 
activity  of  trade  throughout  the  Union  ;  and  with  the 
development  of  the  credit  system  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  gold  should  not  be  simultaneously  used  for 
moving  the  crops  as  well  as  for  trade  purposes.  The 
two  bugbears  which  at  the  present  time  are  disturbing 
the  New  York  stock  markets,  the  anticipation  of  an 
autumn  monetary  "flurry,"  and  the  fear  of  a  revived 
free-silver  agitation  at  the  approaching  elections,  may 
quite  possibly  prove,  therefore,  to  be  of  little  account, 
and  in  this  case  there  may  be  a  winter  boom  of  extra- 
ordinary dimensions.  The  case  of  Germany  is  very 
different,  and  it  is  from  this  quarter  that  we  anticipate 
danger  for  the  London  stock  markets  in  the  autumn. 
Germany  produces  no  'gold.  All  that  she  needs  she 
must  obtain  from  abroad,  *and  pay  for  by  her  own 
exports  ;  and  her  credit  system,  though  superior  to  that 
of  France,  will  bear  no  comparison  with  that  of  the  two 
great  Anglo-Saxon  commercial  communities.  Yet, 
with  extraordinary  fatuity,  the  German  Government 
instead  of  leaving  the  gold  the  country  possesses  in  the 
circulation,  hoards  millions  of  it  away  in  its  war  chest, 
where  it  not  only  bears  no  interest  but  is  not  of  the 
slightest  value  to  the  commercial  community.  England 
needs  no  war  chest  because  her  national  credit  is  all 
sufficient.  What  gold  she  may  need  in  case  of  a  sudden 
declaration  of  war  will  always  be  immediately  forth- 
coming from  the  commercial  community  at  the  shortest 
possible  notice.  The  gold  in  Germany's  war  chest 
would  be  just  as  available  if  it  were  distributed 
throughout  the  German  commercial  community,  the 
nation's  credit  would  be  enormously  enhanced,  money 
would  be  cheaper,  trade  and  industry  would  be  fostered, 
and  Berlin  would  cease  to  be  a  perpetually  disturbing 
factor  in  the  money  market  of  every  European  capital. 
As  it  is  Berlin  is  always  short  of  money  and  has  con- 
tinually to  apply  to  London,  to  Paris,  and  even  to  New 
York  for  the   means   to   carry   on   her  enormously 


increased  industrial  undertakings.  No  doubt  the  war- 
chest  idea  in  Germany  was  imitated  from  Russia,  but 
the  conditions  are  wholly  different.  Russia  is  an  un- 
developed and  uncommercial  country,  and  in  her  case, 
having  no  commercial  community  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  apply,  a  war  chest  is  no  doubt  an  absolute 
necessity.  But  in  Germany,  until  some  statesman  per- 
ceives the  absurdity  of  locking  up  the  circulating  medium 
out  of  the  reach  of  trade  and  industry,  Berlin  will  always 
be  pinched  for  gold. 

The  Home  Railway  returns  for  the  first  half  of  this 
year  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  taken  as  a 
whole.  There  are  distinct  exceptions,  the  most  con- 
spicuous being  the  Great  Central  and  the  District. 
The  first  of  these  reports  an  increase  of  ^145,127  in 
the  receipts  for  the  six  months,  but  as  much  as 
,£123,907  of  this  has  been  absorbed  in  heavier  expendi- 
ture, caused  mainly  by  the  extension  to  London,  and 
whereas  last  year  the  directors  were  enabled  to  pay 
t;  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Ordinary  stock,  this  year 
they  have  got  no  further  than  the  1889  Preference,  and 
they  were  enabled  to  pay  this  only  by  the  help  of  the 
,£25,000  taken  from  the  special  fund  designed  to  meet 
the  expense  connected  with  the  extension.  The  District 
result  is  frankly  bad.  The  earnings  show  a  decrease 
of  ,£3,906  and  the  expenditure  an  increase  of  ,£1,094, 
and  as  a  result  the  Preference  stock  receives  no  more 
than  3^  per  cent,  per  annum  compared  with  4  per  cent. 
These  two  lines  excepted,  as  we  have  hinted,  the  results 
are  quite  satisfactory,  if  not  exactly  up  to  first  expecta- 
tions. The  heavy  lines  have  all  increased  their  divi- 
dends, and  if  we  leave  out  the  Great  Western,  the 
distributions  have  come  up  to  the  more  reasonable 
anticipations.  The  Midland's  3^  per  cent,  per  annum 
is  as  good  as  5!  per  cent,  on  the  former  Ordinary  stock, 
which  in  1898  received  5^  per  cent.  The  North- 
western and  the  North-Eastern  both  distribute  J  per 
cent,  more  than  they  did  last  year  :  while  the  Great 
Western's  4  per  cent,  per  annum  compares  with  2]  per 
cent.  The  market,  as  every  reader  knows,  was  not 
altogether  pleased  with  this.  Last  year  the  dividend 
was  poor  because  of  the  reduced  earnings  following  upon 
the  coal  strike  in  South  Wales,  and  it  was  argued  that  as 
the  traffics  this  year  have  been  about  ,£300,000  better 
than  in  the  normal  1897,  the  dividend  should  have  been 
at  least  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  in  that  year 
(when  4!  per  cent,  was  paid),  after  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  increase  in  working  expenses.  It  was  the 
disappointment  over  this,  coupled  with  the  foreshadow- 
ing of  more  capital  requirements,  that  caused  the 
depression  which  has  marked  this  company's  stock 
during  the  past  few  days.  The  smaller  South  Wales 
lines  have  returned  to  pretty  much  the  same  position 
as  they  occupied  before  the  strike.  For  the  rest,  the 
Brighton  and  North  Staffordshire  dividends  show  an 
increase  of  j  per  cent.  ;  the  Great  Eastern  and  Tilbury 
I  per  cent.  ;  the  Furness  1  per  cent.,  and  the  Metro- 
politan £  per  cent.  ;  and  though  we  have  doubtful 
spots  in  the  South-Eastern  and  South- Western,  apart 
from  the  bad  Great  Central  and  District  results,  the 
balance  as  between  the  indifferent  and  the  good  show- 
ings is  well  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

The  unsatisfactory  feature  which  is  common  to  nearly 
all  the  reports  before  us  is  the  undue  proportion  of  the 
increased  expenditure  to  the  increased  receipts,  The 
case  of  the  Great  Central  we  have  already  seen.  The 
Great  Western  increase  in  revenue  is  the  largest  on  the 
list,  and  amounts  to  ,£467,869,  of  which  ,£258,353  has 
gone  in  heavier  outlay.  Little  more  than  one-half  of 
the  Great  Eastern's  increase  of  ,£153,463  has  been 
absorbed  by  greater  expenditure,  but  of  the  Great 
Northern's  increase  of  ,£153,349  no  'ess  tnan  £I29>72(^ 
has  gone  that  way.  The  Midland's  revenue  is  ,£291,251 
better,  and  its  expenditure  is  larger  by  ,£182,497.  The 
North-Eastern  and  the  North- Western  show  to  even 
worse  advantage,  the  former  having  a  net  improvement 
of  only  the  odd  ,£53,000  out  of  an  increase  of  ,£253,085, 
and  the  latter  a  net  improvement  of  only  V^8 1,600  out 
of  ,£250,816.  The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and  the 
South-Eastern  and  Chatham  both  find  about  seven- 
eighths  of  the  revenue  improvement  rendered  nugatory 
by  larger  expenses.    Wages  account  for  an  appreciable 
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percentage  of  the  heavier  disbursements,  and  locomotive 
power  is  also  a  big  item,  while  maintenance  is  not 
inconsiderable.  The  power  bill  of  the  North-Eastern 
shows  a  rise  of  ^73,000,  of  the  North-Western  ^76,000, 
of  the  Midland  ^100,000,  and  of  the  Great  Western 
^£120,000.  But  practically  every  head  of  expenditure 
helps  to  swell  the  aggregate.  The  disquieting  feature, 
too,  is  that  we  do  not  appear  to  have  reached  the  limit 
of  the  increase  in  this  respect. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Forbes  to  the  Metropolitan 
District  shareholders  on  Wednesday  last  could  not  have 
brought  much  comfort  to  the  minds  either  of  those  old 
shareholders  who  in  the  hope  of  better  times  declined 
to  part  with  their  shares  during  the  boomlet  early  in 
the  year,  or  to  the  enterprising  individuals  who  bought 
the  stock  on  the  rumours  of  the  possible  buying-up  of 
the  District  Company  by  the  Great- Western  and  South- 
Eastern  Companies.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Forbes 
did  not  refer  in  his  speech  at  all  to  the  negotiations  and  it 
was  only  when  drawn  by  a  shareholder  that  he  announced 
their  actual  suspension.  All  that  we  have  said  with 
regard  to  the  position  of  the  District  Company  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  bare  intimation  given  by  Mr.  Forbes. 
He  appears  to  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  resume 
the  negotiations  at  some  future  date,  and  he  spoke  of 
the  chairmen  of  the  two  companies  somewhat  in  the 
tone  of  an  elderly  spinster  anxiously  demanding  of  these 
gentlemen  what  their  intentions  are  and  whether  they 
are  strictly  honourable.  For  the  pre  sent  the  outlook 
for  the  company  is  distinctly  the  reverse  of  favourable. 
Mr.  Forbes  dwelt  at  length  on  the  competition 
of  the  omnibus  companies,  and  his  statement  that  these 
companies  have  to  carry  twenty  passengers  in  order  to 
make  a  profit  of  one  penny  shows  sufficiently  how 
severely  their  competition  must  affect  undertakings 
which  have  had  originally  an  enormous  capital  ex- 
penditure and  have  actually  to  pay  heavily  to  the  com- 
munity in  rates  and  taxes.  Whilst  the  omnibus 
companies  only  make  one-twentieth  of  a  penny 
profit  per  passenger  carried,  the  District  Company 
has  to  pay  in  rates  and  taxes  for  each  passenger 
one-fifth  of  a  penny  or  four  times  as  much  as 
the  profit  per  passenger  earned  by  the  omnibuses. 
There  is  certainly  justice  in  Mr.  Forbes'  com- 
plaint that  this  state  of  things  unfairly  handicaps  the 
underground  railways,  and  it  is  certainly  a  question  of 
importance  to  be  considered  by  local  authorities  whether 
the  omnibuses,  which  probably  do  more  damage  to  the 
pavement  than  any  other  class  of  traffic,  should  not  be 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  streets  more  than 
they  at  present  contribute  in  the  form  of  rates. 

The  Rand  output  for  July  has  quite  disappointed 
expectations.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  exodus 
•of  native  labourers  would  begin  earlier  this  year  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbed  position  of  affairs  in  the 
Transvaal,  but  the  fact  that  the  total  output  from  the 
Rand  alone  last  month  was  10,000  ozs.  more  than 
in  June,  and  that  the  total  output  of  the  Transvaal 
was  11,222  ozs.  more,  shows  that  the  native  labour 
difficulty  is  at  any  rate  not  greater  than  it  was  before. 
The  increased  production  last  month  was  due  not  to  the 
advent  of  new  producers  but  rather  to  an  improvement 
in  the  returns  of  individual  mines.  The  Ferreira 
Deep,  it  is  true,  which  is  still  to  be  counted  as  a 
new  producer,  was  responsible  for  an  increase  of 
2,300  ozs.  in  the  total,  but  Knight's  with  an  increase  of 
1,200  ozs.  and  the  Village  Main  Reef  with  an  increase 
of  1,000  ozs.  are  also  considerable  contributors,  whilst 
the  Van  Ryn,  Langlaagte  Deep,  and  Driefontein  with 
increases  of  about  400  ozs.,  and  Jumpers  Deep,  Angelo, 
Crown  Deep  and  Aurora  West  United,  with  increases  of 
about  300  ozs.  each,  add  their  quota.  A  notable  addi- 
tion is  also  an  increase  of  600  ozs.  in  the  production  of 
Glynn's  Lydenburg,  a  mine  which  is  slowly  but  steadily 
making  considerable  progress.  The  satisfactory  cha- 
racter of  the  July  output  has  put  some  life  into  the 
South  African  market,  and  after  a  pronounced  weakness 
in  the  early  part  of  the  week  there  was  a  moderate 
recovery  on  Thursday.  A  more  hopeful  feeling  is 
beginning  to  prevail  on  the  Stock  Exchange  with 
regard  to  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  Transvaal.  The 
fact  that  in  spite  of  the  early  rumours  to  the  contrary 
the  reply  of  the  Transvaal  Executive  to  Mr.  Chamber- 


lain's despatch  proposing  a  joint  committee  on 
the  Franchise  law  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon 
leads  naturally  to  the  supposition  that  the  original 
rumours  were  purposely  put  out  as  feelers,  and  that 
the  very  pronounced  attitude  of  the  Colonial  Office  and 
of  the  public  towards  them  showed  Mr.  Kruger  the 
danger  of  declining  the  proposal  for  a  joint  committee. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  he  will  give  way  at  once, 
but  the  comprehensive  and  unambiguous  reference  to 
the  Transvaal  position  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  and  the 
words  with  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  closed  the  session 
of  Parliament,  can  leave  no  room  for  doubt  in  Mr. 
Kruger's  mind  as  to  the  consequences  of  further  resist- 
ance to  British  demands.  There  are  even  rumours 
that  the  First  Raad  is  now  inclined  to  adopt  a  five 
years'  franchise,  and  even  to  go  back  simply  and 
directly  to  the  Franchise  law  of  1884.  In  any  case  the 
end  is  not  yet,  and  though  some  improvement  in  the 
South  African  market  is  warranted  the  question  whether 
the  time  has  yet  arrived  to  buy  is  one  which  must  be 
settled  by  every  operator  for  himself. 

After  exhibiting  a  slight  tendency  to  ease  off,  the 
Westralian  market  appears  to  have  again  resumed  its 
firmness.  It  is  probable  that  the  temporary  weakness 
was  merely  due  to  the  high  contango  rates  charged  at 
the  special  settlement  of  the  new  shares  of  the  Golden 
Horseshoe  Company  and  to  the  fear  that  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  carrying-over  would  be  considerable.  After 
some  hesitation,  however,  the  big  people  began  to 
take  in  shares,  and  with  the  cessation  of  tension 
in  this  respect  the  market  very  speedily  recovered  its 
tone.  High  contangoes  have  never  proved  much  of  an 
obstacle  to  speculation  in  the  Westralian  market,  nor 
do  they  as  a  matter  of  fact  usually  affect  any  of  the 
mining  markets  if  the  other  influences  at  work  are 
favourable.  The  main  feature  of  the  week  has  been 
the  rapid  advance  in  the  price  of  Ivanhoes,  which  at 
the  last  settlement  made  up  at  13^  and  are  now  quoted 
at  about  17.  We  drew  attention  to  the  excellent 
prospects  of  the  Ivanhoe  mine  some  time  ago,  and  the 
results  achieved  fully  warrant  the  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the  shares  when  they 
are  compared  with  other  highly  priced  Westralians. 
A  cablegram  was  received  at  the  end  of  last  week 
announcing  that  the  total  production  for  July  was 
9,052  oz. ,  or  nearly  500  oz.  more  than  in  June.  The 
cablegrams,  moreover,  also  gave  information  with 
regard  to  the  developments  in  the  lower  levels,  which 
appear  to  be  giving  the  same  favourable  results  as  have 
been  obtained  in  the  lower  levels  of  other  mines  like 
Lake  View  Consols  and  the  Great  Boulder  Proprietary. 
It  is  some  time  since  it  was  announced  that  the  Great 
Boulder  Proprietary  lode  had  been  discovered  on 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Ivanhoe  property, 
but  it  is  now  established  that  the  lode  is  5  feet 
wide  and  consists  of  oxidised  ore  said  to  assay 
27  oz.  of  gold  to  the  ton.  Moreover,  the  middle 
lode  of  the  mine  at  the  500-feet  level  is  reported  to  be 
six  feet  wide  and  to  assay  2  oz.  6  dwt.  per  ton. 
Although  the  element  of  risk  in  Westralian  mining 
undertakings  is  very  far  from  being  eliminated,  the 
extraordinary  developments  at  depth  in  this  and  other 
mines  go  far  towards  establishing  the  relative  perma- 
nence of  particular  deposits.  Lake  View  Consols, 
Great  Boulder  Proprietary,  Perseverance  and  Golden 
Horseshoe  shares  have  already  benefited  by  the  increased 
confidence  in  the  future  with  regard  to  these  under- 
takings, and  Ivanhoes  have  now  benefited  in  their  turn, 
though  there  is  still  room  for  a  further  advance.  The 
feature  which  has  probably  been  the  most  potent  cause 
in  maintaining  the  firmness  of  the  Westralian  market 
has  been  the  magnitude  of  the  buying  both  from 
Germany  and  from  Australia. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Paris,  7  August,  1899. 
Sir, — Mr.  Samson  in  his  interesting  letter  on  the 
French   language  has  brought  the  discussion,  which 
seemed  to  have  stranded  in  a  side  issue,  back  to  the 
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point  in  question.  May  I  once  more  trespass  on  your 
space  in  order  to  attempt  a  reply  to  a  few  of  his 
objections?  Mr.  Samson  contends  that  my  quotations 
were  perfect  as  description,  but  as  descriptions  merely  ; 
melodious  words  which  cast  no  "  shadow  of  sound  or 
sense,"  uncharged  with  any  "over-meaning"  or  other 
suggestiveness. 

This  seems  to  me  a  somewhat  arbitrary  and  sweep- 
ing judgment.  Mr.  Samson  carefully  omits  to  mention 
my  quotation  from  Racine  which,  being  merely  an  utter- 
ance of  "  deep  feeling  "  and  not  in  any  way  descriptive, 
was  surely  the  one  he  should  have  attacked  in  order  to 
prove  his  view.  I  still  maintain  that  these  lines  from 
"  Phedre"  : 

"  Ariane,  ma  sceur,  de  quel  amour  blessc-e, 

Yous  mourutes  aux  bords  ou  vous  futes  laissee  !  " 

are  as  suggestive  both  by  their  sound  and  sense,  as 
untranslatable  as  any  phrase  of  Shakespeare  or  Cole- 
ridge. 

"  Ariadne,  my  sister,  wounded  by  what  love 

You  died  on  the  shores  where  you  were  abandoned," 

or  any  other  translation,  would  surely  be  as  little  equiva- 
lent to  them  as  "  la  pointe  du  couteau  "  is  to  a  "  bare 
bodkin."  And  is  it  not  rather  unfair  to  judge  the  capa- 
cities of  the  French  language  by  translations  of  Shake- 
speare ?  Would  it  not  seem  to  us  just  a  little  unjust  if 
the  French  judged  the  English  language  by  a  translation 
of  "  Phedre  "or  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  "  ?  Apart  from 
this,  however,  taking  even  the  descriptive  passages  I 
quoted,  such  words  as  dorc,  Midi,  la-bus,  hirondcllcs, 
sangloter,  etoile  are  quite  as  suggestive  to  me  as  the 
English  words  fragments,  sunny,  ripple,  shadow,  motion, 
crag.  I  have  fully  admitted  all  along  that  English  poetry 
has  the  quality  of  suggestiveness  in  a  higher  degree  than 
French  poetry:  because  the  temperament  of  English  tends 
more  towards  vagueness,  mystery  and  the  "au  dela." 
But  that  is  quite  another  matter  from  denying  the 
quality  of  suggestiveness  to  French  words  altogether. 
We  might  just  as  well  say  that  Latin  was  not  sugges- 
tive because  Greek  was  more  so  ;  or  that  champagne 
was  not  wine  because  it  had  not  the  depth  of  colour 
of  burgundy  :  let  us  rather  thankfully  and  cheerfully 
admit  and  "  constater  "  that  both  are  wines  and  that 
both  have  the  power  to  inebriate.  Finally  here  are  five 
quotations  chosen  as  being  either  utterances  of  deep 
feeling,  lofty  musing,  or  philosophical  reflection,  and  I 
maintain  that  they  are  in  each  case  charged  with 
"  over-meaning,"  "  dim  significance,"  "reverberation  ;  " 
that  they  are  followed  by  "mysterious  purple  shadows  :  " 
and  that  in  fact  they  possess  all  the  qualities  which 
according  to  Mr.  Samson  constitute  suggestiveness. 

(1)  "  D'ou  vient  qu'en  m'ecoutant  vos  yeux,  vos  tristes 

yeux, 

Avec  de  longs  regards  se  tournent  vers  les  cieux  ?  " 

Racine. 

(2)  "  Sois  sage,  6  ma  Douleur,  et  tiens-toiplustranquille. 

Tu  reclamais  le  Soir  ;  il  descend  ;  le  voici : 
Une  atmosphere  obscure  enveloppe  la  ville, 
Aux  uns  portant  la  paix,  aux  autres  le  souci. 

Pendant  que  des  mortels  la  multitude  vile, 
Sous  le  fouet  du  Plaisir,  ce  bourreau  sans  merci, 
Va  cueillir  des  remords  dans  la  fete  servile, 
Ma  Douleur,  donne-moi  la  main  ;  viens  par  ici, 

Loin  d'eux.    Vois  se  pencher  les  deTuntes  Annees, 
Sur  les  balcons  du  ciel,  en  robes  surannees  ; 
Surgir  du  fond  des  eaux  le  Regret  souriant  ; 

Le  Soleil  moribond  s1  endormit  sous  une  arche, 
Et,  comme  un  long  linceul  trdinant  a  VOrieiit, 
Entends,  machere,  entendsla  douce  Nuit  quimarche." 

Baudelaire. 
(An  example  of  "  lofty  musing.") 

(3)  "  O  lugubres  troupeaux  des  morts,  je  vous  envie, 

Si,  quand  l'immense  espace  est  en  proie  a  la  vie, 

L^guant  votre  misere  a  de  vils  heritiers, 

Vous  goutez  a  jamais,  hotes  d'un  noir  mystere, 

L'irrevocable  paix  inconnue  a  la  terre, 

Et  si  la  grande  nuit  vous  garde  tout  entiers  "  ! 

Leconte  de  Lisle. 
(An  instance  of  philosophical  reflection.) 


(4)  "  Tout  reposait  dans  Ur  et  dans  Jerimadeth  ; 

Les  astres  emaillaient  le  ciel  profond  et  sombre  ; 
Le  croissant  fin  et  clair  parmi  ces  fleurs  de  l'ombre 
Brillait  a  l'occident,  et  Ruth  se  demandait, 

Immobile,  ouvrant  l'ceil  a  moitie  sous  ses  voiles,. 
Quel  dieu,  quel  moissonneur  de  1'eternel  ike" 
Avait,  en  s'en  allant,  negligemment  jete 
Cette  faucille  d'or  dans  le  champ  des  etoiles." 

Victor  Hugo. 

(5)  "  Dieu  !  que  le  son  du  cor  est  triste  au  fond  des 

bois  !  " 

Alfred  de  Vigny. 
(The  last  two  being  instances  of  mere  suggestiveness.) 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Maurice  Baring. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Authors'  Club,  S.W.,  8  August,  1899. 

Sir, — The  letter  by  your  correspondent  D.  N. 
Samson  contains  much  that  is  interesting  in  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  contrasting  qualities  of  the  French 
and  English  languages.  He  leaves,  however  (perhaps 
as  impossible),  the  explanation  of  the  "  mysterious 
purple  shadows  which  '  follow  and  move  with  the 
moving  phrases'  of  our  great  poets."  May  this  not  be 
an  inherent  quality  of  mental  vision  and  not  of  lan- 
guage ?  May  it  not  result  from  the  possibility  of 
expressing  one  fact  in  terms  of  another,  so  as  to 
suggest  both  or  even  three  at  a  time,  and  this  with  the 
added  effect  of  vivid  and  contrasted  emotion  thrown  in 
in  the  case  of  great  writers  ? 

An  example  I  have  often  pondered  over  is  in  Shake- 
speare's lovely  line  : 

"  Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang." 

In  this  line  we  have  three  distinct  mental  pictures  and 
two  (possibly  more)  emotions,  richly  piled  one  over 
the  other,  producing  a  delicate  kaleidoscopic  effect,  with 
moving  shadows  of  suggestive  pathos.  First  and  fore- 
most the  bare  trees  in  winter  where  "  the  sweet  birds 
sang" — the  picture  is  in  the  word  "birds"  and  the 
word  "  sang  ;  "  then  behind  it  the  picture  of  a  ruined 
abbey  like  Tintern  or  Furness — "  ruin'd  choirs  ;  "  then 
the  suggested  comparison  of  scattered  fading  locks  of 
age,  resulting  from  the  first  lines — 

"That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold," 

where  the  words  "  in  me"  show  the  picture  behind  all. 
Over  all  we  have  the  bodily  fear  and  dread  of  advan- 
cing age  and  weakness  and  decay.  Add  to  this  a  similar 
spiritual  fear  and  dread — contrasted  with  hope  and  love, 
the  chief  motive  of  the  Sonnets  as  a  whole — and  we 
have  the  expression — a  spiritual  significance — that  of 
the  faded  and  decaying  spiritual  nature  —  worn  out, 
wearied,  enfeebled,  where  once  were  joyous  hopes  and 
sweet  strains  of  celestial  music  in  the  heart. 

"  Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang." 

We  might  even  add  a  still  higher  and  national  signi- 
ficance to  the  phrase,  and  reflect  over  the  decayed  yet 
now  re-rising  glory  of  French  justice  and  truth,  still 
vibrant  in  their  words  "  Justice,  V6rite,"  as  we  look  to 
that  noble  nation  to-day  : — 

"  Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang"  I 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully,       Howard  Swan. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Burwash,  Sussex,  6  August,  1899. 

Sir, — Is  not  the  elasticity  of  English  prose  shown  by 
the  variety  of  style,  of  manner  of  writing,  of  the 
greater  Englishmen  ? 

Macaulay,  Carlyle,  and  Bunyan  ?  Addison  and 
Sterne?  Has  French  the  same  variations?  Can  the 
divagations  of  Carlyle  and  George  Meredith  be  found 
in  French  ? 

There  is  no  question  here  of  comparative  excellence, 
only  of  difference,  though  perhaps  it  might  follow  as 
a  corollary  that  French,  the  more  crystallised  language, 
opens  greater  possibilities  of  perfection  in  some  direc- 
tions, while  English — uncrystallised — opens  general 
possibilities  of  approximate  perfection  in  almost  all 
directions — with  the  glamour  of  the  indefinite. 

F.  C.  Constable. 
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FREE-TRADE   AND    THE  COLONIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Yokohama,  Japan,  27  June,  1899. 

Sir, — I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  in  your  issue  of 
>o  May  you  suggest  the  advisability  of  preferential 
luties  amongst  the  British,  as  we  are  becoming  dis- 
latisfied  with  the  results  of  Free-trade,  which  works 
nore  in  favour  of  our  rivals  than  of  ourselves.  I  have 
)een  in  both  Canada  and  Australasia,  and  the  progress 
>f  both  is  slow  in  comparison  with  the  United  States, 
>ecause  neither  can  compete  with  her  on  even  terms, 
mrtly  on  account  of  climate  and  partly  on  account  of 
geographical  position.  In  meat,  for  instance,  the  United 
States  have  a  great  advantage,  in  climate  and  nearness 

0  market,  over  the  Australian  colonies,  and  Free- 
rade  forbids  any  aid  to  be  given  to  them  in  any  way. 
f  a  duty  of  ^d.  to  \d.  per  pound  on  foreign  and  American 
neat  were  put  on  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  money  de- 
moted to  paying  the  freights  on  British  ships  bringing 
neat  from  the  colonies,  the  meat  of  the  latter  would 
iot  only  come  in  duty  free  but  also  with  part  of  its 
reight  paid.  It  is  improbable  that  the  price  of  meat 
vould  rise  in  England  under  this  scheme,  and  if  it  were 
ound  to  work  well  it  could  be  applied  to  other  food 
jroducts. — -Your  obedient  servant,  Anglo-Saxon. 

PENAL  SERVITUDE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

10  August,  1899. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  B.  L.  has  done  well  to  call 
ittention  to  the  much-forgotten  truth — that  prison  can 
lever  take  more  definite  shape  in  the  mind  of  the 
)ffender  than  that  of  a  vague  grim  terror  hanging  over 
lim,  or  rather  over  others,  but  which  he  will  have  the 
'  luck  "  to  turn  aside. 

The  human  mind  is  prone  to  gamble  in  chances  ; 
witness  the  wealth  of  Monte  Carlo  and  the  tens  of 
;housands  on  the  Turf  ;  much  more  is  the  ill-balanced 
ntelligence  that  drifts  on  the  down  grade  given  to 
speculate  in  probabilities,  or  often  not  to  think  at  all. 
rhey  who  believe  most  strongly  in  "deterrence"  are 
generally  people  who  deduce  the  struggle  of  life  and 
the  diversities  of  human  nature  out  of  their  inner 
:onsciousness  !  They  seem  to  forget  that  neither  the 
offender  nor  anyone  else  knows  what  punishment  will 
De  given  for  any  particular  crime.  I  remember  a  very 
bad  case  some  years  back,  where  a  certain  G.  O. 
was  convicted  of  a  most  serious  crime  to  obtain 
noney ;  this  unfortunate  creature,  though  only  sixteen, 
was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  lite,  a  monstrous 
Penalty  which  evoked  much  comment  at  the  time. 
Well,  about  two  years  ago,  another  individual  of  the 
same  age,  by  name  J.  D.,  was  found  guilty  of  the  same 
)ffence  in  a  most  aggravated  form.  But  the  judge  was 
lifferent  and,  in  view  of  the  prisoners'  youth,  the 
sentence  was  twenty  months'  hard  labour,  and  not 
)enal  servitude  at  all. 

Penal  servitude  is  the  outgrowth  of  transportation,  and 
he  system  may  be  said  to  have  been  inaugurated  by 
he  Commission  which  sat  in  1863.  It  was  a  bad  year 
or  our  prisoners  ;  for  in  1862  a  band  of  criminals  had 
;pread  terror  through  the  metropolis  by  wholesale 
outrages  of  robbery  with  violence.  The  gang  had 
ilready  been  broken  up  and  captured,  but  the  memory 
)f  it  remained  in  the  public  mind  ;  savage  repression 
vas  the  order  of  the  day,  the  prison  rules  were  to  be 
vrit  in  blood.  It  was  proposed  that  seven  years  should 
>e  the  minimum  term  of  penal  servitude,  but  the  Act  of 
L  864  fixed  it  at  five,  and  five  it  stood  till  1891,  when  the 
east  sentence  was  reduced  to  three,  and  the  outside 
vorld  goes  on  very  much  the  same,  and  is  for  the  most 
;)art  even  unaware  of  any  alteration.  Another  and 
ilmost  equally  barbarous  commission  published  a  long 
report  in  1879  to  find  out  why  former  severities  had 
Droved  a  failure.  But  I  must  not  trespass  on  your  space 
)  0  give  an  account  of  the  long  series  of  efforts  which 

1  ne  Legislature  has  made  to  cope  with  crime.  They 
are  indeed  a  dismal  record  of  barren  and  untold  misery, 
Ihe   vivisection   of  humanity  ;   experiments,  painful, 


sometimes  fatal  to  body  and  mind,  but  scarcely 
scientific.  At  length  the  efforts  of  the  reformers  bore 
some  fruit  in  the  appointment  of  a  perfectly  independent 
committee  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  1895.  Its  report  and 
collected  evidence  should  be  studied  by  all,  for  it  laid 
the  foundation  for  those  reforms  carried  in  last  year's 
Prisons  Bill  by  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley. 

"The  worst  men  I  have  to  deal  with,'' said  a  high 
prison  officer  tome  last  year,  "  are  the  old  convicts." 
More  than  half  the  people  convicted  for  grave  offences 
have  passed  through  the  prisons  ;  any  number  of 
names  occur  to  me  of  the  most  notorious  villains  of 
this  age,  all  "  graduates  "  in  our  great  training  schools 
of  degradation.  This  does  not  look  like  reformation, 
and  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  we  found  improve- 
ment where  practically  no  appeal  is  made  to  a  man's 
higher  nature — only  to  pain  and  fear,  to  hunger  and 
(till  the  other  day)  the  lash.  New  men  have  come  to 
power  in  the  prison  service ;  thus  certain  timid  changes 
are  being  made.  So  far,  so  good.  But  the  idea  of 
penal  servitude  is  wrong  ;  no  long  sentence  should  be 
penal.  If  there  must  be  long  terms  at  all,  they  should 
be  solely  to  keep  dangerous  people  out  of  harm's  way, 
and  to  try  to  build  them  up  anew.  That  our  system 
has  been  brutal  and  cruel  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  it 
would  stand  condemned  by  that  one  rule,  which  is 
only  half  modified  to-day,  that,  not  even  in  a  long 
term  of  years,  may  any  convict  address  a  single  word 
of  human  sympathy  to  any  fellow-prisoner.  As  it  is, 
an  order  has  been  issued  that  this  rule  is  not  to  be 
carried  to  extremes,  or  some  such  regulation  of  very 
doubtful  meaning. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  exists  little  or  no  corre- 
spondency between  the  degree  of  punishment  inflicted 
on  the  criminal  and  the  great  volume  of  crime  within 
the  State.  If  offences  could  have  been  eradicated  by 
mere  vengeance,  they  would  have  vanished  centuries 
ago,  in  the  days  when  torture,  mutilation,  and  the 
gallows  were  used  in  England  and  Europe  without 
restriction  or  remorse.  Severity  has  been  tried  and 
proved  to  have  been  in  vain  ;  we  must  now  look  to 
science. 

There  are,  as  "  B.  L."  says,  two  great  classes  of 
crime,  which  I  have  always  divided  as  crimes  of  cir- 
cumstances and  crimes  of  passion.  Put  in  another 
way,  crime  is  symptomatic  of  either  social  or  physical 
disease.  The  former  class  is  really  the  one  for  which 
prisons  are  built  and  laws  required  ;  in  bulk  the 
"  possession  crimes "  constitute  five-sixths  of  the 
whole,  and  also  it  is  these  on  which  such  deterrence  as 
punishment  can  produce  will  operate  to  any  appreciable 
or  valuable  degree. 

Acts  which  depend  on  morbid  or  defective  nerve- 
structure  respond  not  unto  any  law  of  man.  Poor, 
crazy  Jane  Cakebread  !  She  was  a  living  object  lesson, 
an  unconscious  prison  pioneer.  Over  three  hundred 
times  this  miserable  woman  stood  for  punishment  for 
a  terrible  craving,  which,  in  cases  such  as  hers,  was  as 
much  out  of  control  as  an  attack  of  cholera  ;  and  to 
prison  she  went,  and  came  out  and  drank,  again,  and 
again,  and  again.  And  after  she  had  been  locked  up, 
say  two  hundred  times,  it  began  to  dawn  on  the  official 
mind  that,  after  all,  there  might  be  wiser  ways  and 
more  humane  to  deal  with  the  afflicted.  But  hers  is 
not  a  solitary  case  ;  there  are  other  "  medical  "  crimes 
punished  far  more  severely  than  the  drink-craving  and 
just  as  uselessly,  only  that  human  life  does  not  allow 
of  so  many  punishments  and  the  victim  sinks  into  the 
living  grave  of  prison  and  is  heard  of  no  more.  Take 
the  case  of  J.  S.,  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  all  I  ever 
heard  of.  In  1877  he  was  sentenced  for  an  impulse-act 
to  "life;"  after  twenty  long  years  he  reappeared,  a 
bald-headed  old  man.  And  for  nine  months  he  was 
free,  then  he  was  again  convicted  for  a  similar  act  for 
which  he  had  had  the  awful  doom  of  twenty  years, 
with  the  threat  of  that  unfinished  sentence  over  his 
head.  He  was  first  sent  to  prison  when  I  was  a  small 
boy  of  nine  years  old,  and  he  lies  in  prison  now,  in 
punishment.  Two  other  examples  are  among  my  notes. 
J.  D.  receives  four  months  for  a  violent  assault  ;  he 
had  done  twenty  years  for  manslaughter.  J.  C.  had 
served  fifteen  years  for  a  murderous  attack,  he  does  the 
deed  again,  and  gets  a  term  of  twenty  years.  Such 
people  can  scarcely  be  right-headed.     I  would  see  no 
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objection  to  hopeless  cases  being  painlessly  removed, 
but  it  is  hard  to  punish  them. 

Long  sentences  are  decreasing  as  time  goes  on, 
though  I  should  much  like  a  report  of  all  those  who 
have  been  immured  more  than  fifteen  years  :  at  least  it 
is  consoling  to  remember  that  while  in  1S70  there  were 
more  than  eleven  thousand  people  in  prison  for  five 
years  and  upwards,  now  there  are  about  four  thousand 
in  penal  servitude,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  minimum 
has  been  reduced.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
character  of  our  long  sentences  will  be  changed  in 
time,  and  that  none  will  be  put  away  for  many  years 
with  the  idea  of  punishment,  but  simply  that  they  may 
be  kept  from  doing  mischief.  And  then  it  will  not  be 
to  the  '*  systematic  starvation  of  body  and  mind  "  that 
we  shall  turn  for  reformation,  but  to  healthy  work, 
instruction,  kindness,  education  ;  the  very  reverse  of 
all  that  has  gone  on  these  thirty  years. 

But  it  is  only  a  century  ago  that  we  punished  the 
insane,  and  when,  in  the  brutal  ignorance  of  the 
period,  George  III.  the  king  of  England  was  flogged 
in  his  affliction.  Some  day,  our  present  treatment  of 
the  more  subtle  and  less  obvious  forms  of  degeneration, 
will  seem  as  cruel,  and  as  useless,  to  posterity.- — Faith- 
fully yours,  George  Ives. 


THE  RENT  QUESTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Temple,  10  August,  1899. 

Sir, — Your  articles  on  "Giles's  Rents,"  and  "In 
Relief  of  Rent,"  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say,  raise 
all  the  possible  questions  of  economics  ;  and  the  pro- 
posed solution  of  the  rent  difficulty  introduces  the 
respective  merits  of  individualism  and  socialism  as 
solvents  of  them.  Passing  those  large  topics  I  should 
just  like  to  say  that  when  you  have  brought  your 
landowner  face  to  face  with  his  actual  tenant- — and, 
by-the-bye,  is  not  getting  rid  of  existing  intermediate 
interests  a  very  serious  difficulty  ? — I  yet  do  not  see 
what  other  relation  there  is  between  them  than  pure 
commercialism  if  the  landowner  chooses  to  have  it  so. 
He  is  a  monopolist  under  our  system  of  large  estates 
in  town  and  country,  and  it  only  depends  on  the  actual 
commercial  position  at  any  given  moment  what  he  can 
exact.  He  may  introduce,  as  you  wish  him  to  do,  at  least 
a  minimum  amount  of  Christianity  and  humanity  into 
his  dealings  ;  and  very  likely  on  the  whole  these  would 
be  present  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  are  now,  when 
he  allows  his  property  to  be  parcelled  out  into  various 
interests.  If  he  had  not  been  so  selfish  and  indifferent 
to  his  real  duties  in  the  past  in  this  respect  there  might 
be  more  hope  that  under  your  scheme  he  would  become 
more  benevolent.  If  you  cannot  persuade  him  to  be 
this,  then  he  would  reap  all  the  advantages  from  the 
"general  rise  of  population,  and  from  the  artificial  rise 
due  to  pauper  alien  immigration,  which  at  present  big 
middlemen  absorb  in  great  part.  Although  you  depre- 
cate commercialism  in  landlord  and  tenant  relations 
they  are  as  essentially  so  now  as  any  other  form  of 
commercialism  ;  and  if  Socialists  believed  that  bene- 
volent individual  monopolists,  land  or  other  capitalists, 
could  be  relied  on  to  act  on  the  lofty  principles 
which  you  desire  for  landlords,  then  Socialists  might 
spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  trying  to  substitute  the 
State  in  their  place  in  order  to  give  those  principles,  as 
they  suppose,  a  better  chance  when  individual  interests 
are  prevented  from  entering  into  competition  with  them. 
Not  that  a  Socialist  will  deny  that  they  will  be  as 
important  under  State  management  as  in  individualism. 
There  is  one  point  I  should  have  liked  you  to  take. 
The  burden  of  rent  is  a  frightful  oppression  on  every 
class  of  society  in  large  towns,  and  there  is  perhaps  as 
much  danger,  if  not  more,  of  your  "  clever  young  politi- 
cian "  making  converts  amongst  the  educated  poor  classes 
than  amongst  the  uneducated  poor  classes.  One  often 
wonders  at  the  servile  patience  of  all,  but  perhaps  the 
squalidest  are  the  most  patient.  I  must  say  I  can 
hardly  sympathise  with  the  Oxford  House  men  and  the 
parochial  clergy  who  nipped  the  East  End  rent  revolu- 
tion in  the  bud. — Yours  obediently, 

G.  H.  Knott. 


REVIEWS. 

THE   FALL   OF  NAPOLEON. 

"  Napoleon's  Invasion  of  Russia."    By  Hereford  B. 
George.    London  :  Fisher  Unwin.    1899.    12s.  6d. 

MR.  GEORGE'S  excellent  account  of  the  great  cam- 
paign of  181 2  is  one  of  the  same  class  of  books 
as  Messrs.  Ropes's  and  Horsburgh's  monographs  on 
Waterloo,  though  it  is  a  little  larger  than  either  of 
those  volumes.  We  are  given  a  very  clear  narrative 
of  the  advance  to  and  retreat  from  Moscow,  with  poli- 
tical and  strategical  comments,  intended  for  the  general 
reader  rather  than  for  the  technical  student  of  the  art  of 
war.  The  campaign  appeals  to  the  author  not  so  much 
as  a  series  of  examples  illustrating  the  right  and  wrong 
methods  of  conducting  war,  but  rather  as  a  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  The  Emperor's 
career  after  his  fatal  adoption  of  the  "Continental 
System"  forms  a  logical  whole,  in  which  every  step  was 
the  necessary  result  of  that  which  had  gone  before  it. 
Given  the  personal  character  of  Napoleon,  the  march  tc 
Moscow  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  direct  and  inevit- 
able consequence  of  the  signature  of  the  Berlin  decreet 
in  the  autumn  of  1806.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  tha 
England  should  be  crushed  and  ruined  by  the  Conti 
nental  blockade,  which  he  would  impose  upon  even 
European  State  great  and  small.  By  force  or  cajoler 
he  worked  his  will,  and  in  181 1  Portugal,  Sicily  an< 
Sardinia,  where  the  English  hold  was  strong,  were  tb 
only  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  But  the  burden  0 
commercial  ruin  and  perpetual  dearth  which  he  mad 
his  subjects  and  allies  bear  was  too  heavy  to  b 
endured. 

By  1810  the  Tsar  Alexander  had  made  up  his  min 
that  renewed  war  with  France  could  not  be  mot 
disastrous  to  his  empire  than  a  continuance  of  the  Cor 
tinental  System.  He  pleaded  with  Napoleon  for  lea\ 
to  relax  it  :  but  the  Corsican  had  reached  the  stage  1 
Kaiserwaliusinn,  when  the  slightest  compromise  or  cot 
cession  seems  dishonourable.  His  edicts  were  like  tl 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  :  once  published  ths 
were  unalterable  :  in  a  diplomatic  memorandum  1 
actually  laid  down  the  astounding  doctrine  that  tl 
Berlin  decrees  were  ' '  des  lois  fondamentales,  derivant  1 
la  nature  des  choses."  Confronted  with  such  obstina 
autolatry  the  Tsar,  unwillingly  enough,  chose  wa 
He  issued  the  commercial  ukase  of  31  December,  181 
which  was  a  covert  defiance  of  France,  and  was  taki 
as  such  by  the  Emperor. 

As  far  back,  therefore,  as  the  early  spring  of  181 1  t' 
conflict  had  become  certain  :  its  formal  outbreak  w 
only  delayed  because  Napoleon,  partly  apprehendii 
the  immensity  of  the  task  which  he  was  about  to  tal 
in  hand,  resolved  to  make  far  larger  and  longer  pref 
rations  for  the  invasion  of  Russia  than  he  had  thoug 
necessary  in  any  of  his  previous  wars.    The  knowled 
that  the  Grand  Army  ultimately  perished  for  want 
supplies,  disguises  from  us  the  fact  that  the  arrans 
ments  made  for  its  subsistence  had  been  elaborate  a 
far-reaching.    For  more  than  a  year  before  the  invasiB 
began  military  stores   and  food   had   been  pouriH 
toward  the  Russian  frontier  from  every  part  of  ifl 
Continent.    It  was  not  without  much  forethought  tl(9 
Bonaparte  took  so  great  a  task  in  hand.  NevertheleUB 
he  had  underestimated  its  difficulties  :  "  it  was  imp^B 
sible,"  as  Mr.  George  says,  "  to  get  the  supplies  to  'Pi 
troops,  unless  they  moved  too  slowly  to  achieve  ai  -  J 
thing.    To  use  an  apparent  bull,  the  invasion  of  Ruskl 
could  only  succeed  if  it  never  took  place,  in  otjr  I 
words  if  the  threatening  attitude  of  an  army  in  o\p;il 
whelming  numbers  caused  Russia  to  give  way.    lit  1 
Alexander  stood  firm,  and  his  people  supported  hi  :  | 
provided  that  they  did  so,  the  invasion  was  bounc|o  1 
fail.    Napoleon  was  beaten  before  the  first  snowflil*  I 
fell.    He  achieved  a  considerable  measure  of  succefc  j 
greater  perhaps    than    any    other    man    would   h«.  1 
achieved,  but  he  could  not  overcome  time  and  space H 

The  immense  distances  of  Russia,  its  poverty,  andfS 
thin  population  were  in  short  the  cause  of  Napolecfe 
ruin.  Other  factors  in  the  problem  explain  theai- 
pleteness  of  his  disaster,  but  that  the  invasion  shc^  | 
end  in  a  failure  of  some  sort  was  inevitable  from  ie 
first.    The  Continental  system  made  the  war  necessa'J  | 
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5  war  was  bound  to  end  in  a  repulse  :  a  repulse  was 
'tain  to  raise  enslaved  and  oppressed  Germany  in 
ns  against  her  conqueror,  and  so  the  nemesis  of  the 
rlin  decrees  worked  itself  out. 

Such  is  Mr.  George's  central  thesis  :  it  seems  to  us 

admirable  statement  of  the  whole  position,  and  is 
:  forth  in  the  clearest  of  styles.  But  it  must  not  be 
pposed  that  he  has  neglected  the  purely  military  side 

the  great  struggle.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note 
w  in  this  as  in  many  other  campaigns,  the  blunders 

detail  of  the  two  sides  tended  to  neutralise  each 
her,  and  to  leave  the  main  situation  unchanged.  If 
rtune  favoured  either  side,  it  was  the  French  that  she 
lped  during  the  whole  of  the  struggle.  Napoleon 
uld  not  have  reckoned  on  being  aided  by  the  cross- 
rposes  and  counter-orders  which  nearly  succeeded  in 
eventing  the  junction  of  the  armies  of  Barclay  and 
igration,  nor  on  the  break  in  the  continuity  of  the 
issian  movements  caused  by  the  unwise  substitution 

Kutusoff  for  Barclay  as  commander-in-chief.  Later 
,  when  Moscow  had  been  evacuated,  he  had  extra- 
dinary  luck  in  being  allowed  to  escape  from  Wiazma 
d  Krasnoi  by  Kutusoff's  deliberate  inaction.  Any 
her  Russian  general,  even  the  much-abused  Tchitcha- 
iff,  would  have  closed  in  and  destroyed  him. 
The  more  indeed  that  we  examine  Kutusoff's  action 
e  more  inexcusable  does  his  conduct  appear.  There 

not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  might  on  three 
parate  occasions  have  destroyed  the  whole  French 
my.  His  apologists  maintain  that  he  held  back  from 
licy,  intending  to  allow  the  enemy  to  be  killed  off  by 
Id  and  starvation,  and  to  save  his  own  host  intact, 
it  this,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  succeed  in 
ing,  for  in  the  unnecessary  prolongation  of  the  cam- 
ign  the  Russians  suffered  terribly  from  the  weather  : 
ey  reached  the  Niemen  with  80,000  men  instead  of 
0,000,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  wait  for  rein- 
rcements  before  they  dared  to  invade  Prussia.  If 
jtusoff  had  boldly  dashed  in  upon  the  enemy  either 

Krasnoi  or  at  the  Beresina,  not  a  Frenchman  could 
,ve  escaped,  and  Bonaparte  himself  must  almost  cer- 
inly  have  been  slain  or  taken.  But  the  perverse  old 
.issian  general  hung  back,  and  on  his  head  must  rest 
e  responsibility  for  all  the  blood  shed  in  the  later 
mpaigns  of  1813  and  1814.  There  would  have  been 
»  need  for  Leipzig  or  for  Laon  if  the  French  Emperor 
id  perished  on  the  banks  of  the  Ulitza  or  the  Beresina. 
a  excuse  then,  either  military  or  political,  can  palliate 
utusoff's  imbecile  inaction. 

The  only  portion  of  Mr.  George's  book  that  we  wish 
riously  to  criticise  is  the  maps.  It  is  not  their  out- 
les  that  are  to  blame,  for  the  natural  features  are  indi- 
ted with  sufficient  clearness.  But  the  coloured  blocks 
presenting  the  troops  are  placed  on  the  plans  in  the 
ost  haphazard  way.  No  names  or  letters  indicate 
lich  corps  is  represented  by  each  mass  of  colour,  nor 
there  any  serious  attempt  to  preserve  any  proportion 
itween  the  sizes  of  the  various  corps.  Even  infantry 
id  cavalry  are  not  properly  distinguished  from  each 
her;  e.g.  in  the  plan  of  Borodino  the  only  body  of 
iissian  horse  shown  is  one  placed  behind  the  centre, 
hereas  there  was  a  very  large  cavalry  force  on  the 
*ht  of  their  line,  which  wholly  fails  to  appear.  In 
y  reissue  of  the  book  the  battle  plans  must  be  entirely 
-drawn,  and  a  careful  attempt  made  to  indicate  the 
)ops  more  accurately. 


AN  AMERICAN'S  REMINISCENCES. 

Wordsworth  and  the  Coleridges  :  with  other  Memories, 
Literary  and  Political."  By  Ellis  Yarnall.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    1899.    ios-.  net. 

""HE  title  of  Mr.  Ellis  Yarnall's  volume  scarcely  pre- 
-  >  pares  the  reader  for  so  varied  a  collection  of 
miniscences  as  it  contains.    It  gives  us  a  retrospect 

some  seventy  years,  and  comprises  both  American 
id  European  recollections.  Mr.  Yarnall  recalls  the 
sit  of  Lafayette  to  America  in  1824.  As  an  eager  and 
>servant  boy  he  watched  the  entry  of  the  hero  into 
iiladelphiawith"  amazement  and  delight."  Mr.  Yarnall, 

is  clear,  remained  observant,  and  preserves  also  an 
impaired  memory,  as  the  freshness  and  vividness  of 


his  notes  on  men  and  events  amply  prove.  His  sketch 
of  Lincoln,  whom  he  visited  at  the  White  House  just 
after  Bull  Run,  is  full  of  true  revelation.  Here  is  a 
curious  note  on  the  old  Abolitionist's  conversation 
which  is  characteristically  frank  and  simple  : — 

"  He  said  he  had  never  been  in  England,  but  he 
thought  the  state  of  things  there  was  this  :  the  aristo- 
cracy, who  had  hitherto  had  control  of  the  Government, 
might  be  unfrien  dly  to  us,  regarding  us  as  a  menace 
to  their  system — '  one  of  their  lords  has  just  said  "  the 
bubble  has  burst  "  '  (this  I  think  was  a  remark  of  Sir 
John  Burgoyne  in  the  House  of  Commons) — and  the 
cotton-spinners  of  Manchester,  either  from  cupidity  or 
from  a  natural  wish  to  obtain  cotton  so  as  to  give 
employment  to  their  hands,  might  wish  the  South  to 
succeed  ;  but  he  believed  the  body  of  the  people,  the 
middle  and  the  lower  classes,  still  had  their  old  feeling 
in  regard  to  slavery." 

It  was  in  1849,  the  year  before  Wordsworth  died, 
that  Mr.  Yarnall  first  visited  England,  with  introduc- 
tions to  the  Poet  Laureate  and  other  distinguished 
persons.  Among  others,  he  met  John  Stuart  Mill,  who 
made  a  happy  observation  on  Puseyism.  It  was,  he 
remarked,  "  the  romance  of  Church  of  Englandism." 
For  most  English  readers,  however,  the  main  interest 
of  Mr.  Yarnall's  discursive  book  lies  in  his  recollections 
of  Wordsworth  and  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  Lord 
Coleridge,  and  other  members  of  the  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  families.  The  letter  introducing  him  to 
Wordsworth  was  from  Professor  Henry  Reed,  Words- 
worth's "  chief  American  disciple."  With  "  curious 
emotion  "  he  awaited  the  coming  of  the  poet  in  "  a  long 
apartment"  at  Rydal  Mount,  "where  Inman's  portrait 
of  Wordsworth,  Professor  Reed's  gift  to  Mrs.  Words- 
worth, had  a  conspicuous  place."  The  venerable  poet 
gave  his  visitor  no  austere  reception  and  was,  luckily, 
inclined  to  talk.  Of  old  days  in  France  and  at  Cambridge, 
and  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  and  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort's election  to  the  Chancellorship  of  Cambridge  he 
talked  with  a  good  deal  of  freedom.  He  spoke  of  his 
sojourn  at  Orleans  during  the  September  massacres, 
and,  addressing  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  said,  "  I  wonder 
how  I  came  to  stay  there  so  long  at  a  period  so  exciting." 
Most  Wordsworthians  have  also  wondered.  He  was 
induced  to  take  up  Professor  Reed's  selection  from  his 
poetry,  and  read  his  American  admirer's  critical 
observations  : — 

"Occasionally  he  would  say,  as  he  came  to  a  parti- 
cular fact,  'That's  quite  correct,'  or  after  reading  a 
quotation  from  his  own  works,  he  would  add,  '  That's 
from  my  writings.'  These  quotations  he  read  in  a  way 
that  much  impressed  me  ;  it  seemed  almost  as  if  he 
were  awed  by  the  greatness  of  his  own  power,  the  gifts 
with  which  he  had  been  endowed." 

Mr.  Yarnall  writes  pleasantly  of  his  rambles  in  the 
Lake  Country  with  Derwent  Coleridge,  and  of  his 
intercourse  with  Sara  Coleridge,  and  his  meeting  with 
Rogers,  Macaulay,  and  other  men  of  letters  in  London. 
He  tells  a  ludicrous  story  of  Sir  Francis  Grant,  so 
ludicrous  it  appears  as  if  Macaulay's  wicked  invention 
must  be  the  source  of  it.  Grant  was  painting  the 
portrait  of  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  and  thinking 
he  ought  to  know  something  of  his  sitter's  literary  pro- 
ductions, he  carefully  read  "The  Monk."  Lewis  was 
compelled  to  explain  that  he  could  not  have  written  that 
notorious  romance  as  it  was  published  two  years  before 
he  was  born.  Macaulay,  as  Mr.  Yarnall  shows,  was  a 
convinced  believer  in  the  one-man  theory  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  "  Iliad,"  and  held  that  Homer  wrote  both  the 
"  Iliad  "  and  the  "  Odyssey."  "  Homer,"  it  was  urged 
by  Macaulay,  "  was  the  only  great  poet  who  did  not, 
in  narrating  past  events,  use  the  present  tense,"  and 
he  quoted  a  long  passage  from  "Paradise  Lost"  to 
show  that  Milton  would  lapse  from  the  past  into  the 
present  tense.  But  in  Homer,  as  Macaulay  triumphantly 
insisted,  you  will  find  no  instance  of  this.  In  the  course 
of  various  visits  to  England  Mr.  Yarnall  met  many 
eminent  men,  such  as  Carlyle,  Keble,  Kingsley,  Matthew 
Arnold,  of  whom  he  has  matters  more  or  less  interest- 
ing to  report.  We  have  but  sampled  the  gleanings  of 
an  agreeable  and  diversified  volume. 
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ASTRONOMY  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

"  Researches  into  the  Origin  of  the  Primitive  Con- 
stellations of  the  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  and  Baby- 
lonians." By  Robert  Brown,  Jun.  London  : 
Williams  and  Norgate.  1899. 

"An  Introduction  to  Stellar  Astronomy."  By  W.  H. 
S.  Monck;     London  :  Hutchinson.  189Q. 

"Stars  and  Telescopes:  a  Handbook  of  Popular 
Astronomy  founded  on  the  gth  Edition  of  Lynn's 
Celestial  Motions."  By  David  P.  Todd.  Boston  : 
Little,  Brown  and  Co.     1899.  $2. 

"The  Elements  of  Practical  Astronomy."  By  W.  W. 
Campbell.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company  ; 
London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.    1899.    Ss.  6d. 

"The  Indian  Eclipse  1898:  Report  of  the  Expeditions 
Organised  by  the  British  Astronomical  Association 
to  Observe  the  Total  Solat  Eclipse  of  1898, 
22  January."  Edited  by  E.  Walter  Maunder. 
London  :  Hazell,  Watson  and  Viney.    1899.  $s. 

THE  first  two  books  before  us  suggest  forcibly  the 
contrast  between  the  problems  of  sidereal  astro- 
nomy as  they  presented  themselves  to  the  ancient  world 
and  to  ourselves.  To  the  Greek  astronomers  the  fixed 
stars  were  essentially  luminous  points  of  light  scattered 
about  irregularly  on  the  surface  of  the  sky.  Apart 
from  the  familiar  phenomenon  of  the  apparent  daily 
rotation  of  the  celestial  sphere,  and  the  purely 
geometrical  consequences  thereof,  Greek  sidereal  astro- 
nomy was  concerned  almost  entirely  with  the  apparent 
positions  of  the  brighter  stars,  and  their  grouping  in 
constellations.  The  earliest  complete  list  of  the  Greek 
constellations  of  which  we  know  is  Aratus'  poetical 
version  of  the  list  made  by  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  ;  these  con- 
stellations are  nearly  the  same  as  those  employed  by 
Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy,  and,  except  for  the  constella- 
tions which  have  been  formed  in  comparatively  modern 
times  out  of  the  stars  of  the  southern  skies,  only  differ 
in  detail  from  those  which  the  astronomer  of  to-day 
recognises.  But  if  we  go  behind  Eudoxus  our 
direct  knowledge  of  the  constellations  at  once  becomes 
fragmentary  and  has  to  be  supplemented  largely  by 
conjecture.  In  the  Homeric  poems  we  find  only  four 
or  five  constellations  explicitly  mentioned  ;  and  some 
authorities  have  held  the  view  that  the  remaining  con- 
stellations enumerated  some  centuries  later  by  Eudoxus 
were  gradually  constructed  by  various  unknown  ob- 
servers in  the  interval.  Against  this  view  we  have  a 
tolerably  definite  Greek  tradition  which  attributed  their 
early  astronomy,  in  common  with  other  parts  of  their 
scientific  knowledge,  to  oriental  sources.  The  tendency 
of  modern  oriental  studies  is  to  confirm  this  tradition 
in  its  broad  outlines.  After  making  full  allowance  for 
the  uncertainties  in  the  interpretations  and  in  the 
dates  which  Assyriologists  and  Egyptologists  assign  to 
inscriptions  and  "  other  documents,"  which  they  have 
discovered  and  deciphered,  we  still  find  evidence  of  the 
existence  in  both  Assyria  and  Egypt  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  astronomical  knowledge  at  a  period  pre- 
ceding the  earliest  Greek  scientific  writers  by  many 
centuries,  if  not  by  thousands  of  years.  Our  knowledge 
of  early  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  constellations  is  at 
present  very  incomplete,  but  there  are  some  unmistak- 
able points  of  resemblance  between  each  set  and  the 
Greek  scheme,  and  there  is  much  to  support  the  view 
that  the  constellations  in  something  like  their  present 
form  originated  in  the  lands  through  which  the  Eu- 
phrates runs  perhaps  as  early  as  2000-3000  B.C.,  and 
that  a  knowledge  of  them  passed  to  the  Greeks  long 
afterwards.  It  is  one  of  the  forms  of  this  theory  that 
Mr.  Brown  champions  in  the  book  before  us  with  great 
learning  and  enthusiasm,  perhaps  insufficiently  tem- 
pered by  discretion  and  critical  insight.  The  arguments 
which  he  uses  are  partly  linguistic  and  partly  based  on 
considerations  of  comparative  mythology  with  which 
the  study  of  primitive  constellations  is  inseparably  con- 
nected ;  but  it  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this 
notice  to  discuss  the  methods  whereby  Mr.  Brown 
attempts  to  erect  a  solid  scientific  structure  on  the  shift- 
ing and  sandy  foundations  which  are  all  that  the  mytho- 
logical knowledge  at  present  accessible  seems  to  afford. 
The  essential  characteristics  of  astronomical  study 


of  the  fixed  stars  underwent  no  fundamental  change, 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though 
methods  of  observing  were  immensely  improved.  Buv 
the  genius  of  William   Herschel  entirely  altered  the! 
astronomical  status  of  the  fixed  stars  ;  his  bold  attempts  if 
to  deal  statistically  with  the  problem  of  the  real  distri-f 
bution  of  the  stars  in  space  and  of  their  mutual  rela- 
tions, his  discoveries  of  nebulas  and  of  double-stars,! 
and  the  revolution  which  he  effected  in  the  art  of  making 
reflecting  telescopes,  amounted  in  fact  to  the  creation  ' 
of  sidereal  astronomy  as  an  important  and  fascinating  ' 
branch  of  study.    The  effective  invention  of  spectrutr:  1 
analysis  midway  between  Herschel's  death  and  the'  ' 
present  time  has  furnished  astronomers  with  an  entirely  ; 
new  method  of  research  and  has  enabled  them  to  study 
with  success  the  physical  and  chemical  constitution  o|i 
the  stars.    More  recently  still  the  powers  of  the  teleA 
scope  and  the  spectroscope  have  been  supplemented! 
and  enlarged  by  the  introduction  and  improvement  ob 
photographic  processes. 

Mr.  Monck  has  written  a  readable  elementary  boolB 
on  the  problems  with  which  the  sidereal  astronomy  ol 
to-day  is  chiefly  concerned.  A  few  brief  chapters  givA 
some  account  of  our  knowledge  of  the  distances! 
mutual  relations  and  movements  of  the  stars,  of  thA 
evidence  which  the  spectroscope  affords  as  to  theiB 
structure,  of  double  and  variable  stars  and  of  nebulaA 
The  treatment  is  necessarily  very  slight,  and  too  mucl 
space  appears  to  us  to  be  devoted  to  vague  and  inconA 
elusive  speculations  about  matters  on  which  the  opinion! 
of  even  the  most  competent  experts  have  in  the  presenH 
state  of  our  knowledge  only  the  slightest  value. 

Professor  Todd's  book  is  an  expansion  of  Mr.  Lynn' 
well-known  "  Celestial  Motions,"  the  enlargemen 
having  been  effected  not  by  rewriting  but  by  the  add: 
tion  of  entirely  new  matter.  These  additions  deal  chiefl 
with  descriptive  astronomy,  and  especially  with  th 
discoveries  of  the  last  few  years.  In  view  of  the  size  t 
which  the  book  has  thus  grown  and  to  its  explicit  claii 
to  completeness,  the  elementary  and  fundamental  part 
of  the  subject  appear  to  be  treated  with  undue  brevit) 
As  much  space  is  devoted  to  the  seasons  on  Mars  as  t 
those  on  the  earth  ;  only  a  few  lines  are  devoted  t 
gravitation,  and  we  have  found  no  explanation  of  tr 
phases  of  the  moon  or  of  the  tides,  though  the  greate 
part  of  a  chapter  is  given  to  modern  speculations  on  tb 
effects  of  tidal  friction.  After  making  this  criticism  w 
have,  however,  little  but  praise  for  the  way  in  whic 
Professor  Todd  has  executed  his  task.  There  is 
refreshing  absence  of  the  tawdry  rhetoric  which  di; 
figures  so  many  popular  books  on  astronomy,  and  ; 
the  end  of  each  chapter  we  find,  instead  of  the  cu: 
tomary  quotation  from  a  standard  British  poet,  a 
admirable  and  extensive  list  of  references  to  books  an 
to  periodical  literature,  from  which  the  student  me 
derive  further  information  on  particular  branches  of  tr 
subject.  An  immense  amount  of  information  is  con 
pressed  into  a  comparatively  small  space,  and  tr 
latest  discoveries  find  their  place.  The  chapter  c 
Mars  is  an  excellent  account  of  recent  observations  ar 
their  results,  while  the  discovery  of  the  minor  plam 
Eros,  made  in  August  of  last  year,  and  the  still  moi 
recent  detection  of  a  ninth  satellite  of  Saturn  are  du 
referred  to.  There  are  more  than  two  hundred  illustr; 
tions,  of  which  about  a  third  are  portraits  of  astronomer 
We  could  however  have  spared  without  regret  a  numbs 
of  these  illustrations,  including  almost  all  the  phot< 
graphs  of  observatories,  outside  views  of  which  appe; 
to  us  to  be  in  general  neither  interesting  nor  instructiv 
We  hope  that  in  the  next  edition  Professor  Todd  mi 
be  able  to  diminish  the  number  of  such  pictures  ar 
may  instead  improve  the  quality  of  some  of  those  lefj 
beautiful  and  delicate  modern  astronomical  photograph 
as  well  as  many  of  the  portraits,  deserve  to  be  repr 
duced  by  better  processes  than  are  actually  employed. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  second  edition  of  M 
Campbell's  book  on  practical  astronomy.  In  a  volun 
of  less  than  300  pages  it  was  impossible  to  deal  wii 
the  whole  ground  of  modern  astronomical  practice,  an 
the  distinguished  astronomer  of  the  Lick  Observatot 
has  made  a  selection  of  instruments  and  methods  whic 
appears  to  us  to  be  very  judicious.  The  departmen 
of  spectroscopic  and  photographic  astronomy  are  _  le 
untouched,  and  the  instruments  described  and  explains 
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ror  the  most  part  those  dealt  with  in  current  English 
-books  of  spherical  astronomy,  viz.  the  transit  circle 
vo  or  three  of  its  forms,  the  equatorial,  the  sextant, 
some  auxiliary  appliances  such  as  micrometers, 
le  instruments  which  are  described  and  illustrated 
rell  as  the  methods  of  using  and  adjusting  them  are 
e  which  are  actually  in  common  use  at  leading 
ern  observatories.  It  is  perhaps  a  matter  for  some 
et  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  not  supplemented  the 
llent  illustrations  of  actual  instruments  which  he 
s-by  simpler  diagrams  showing  more  clearly  import- 
features  which  are  either  concealed  from  view  in  the 
al  instrument  or  are  on  too  small  a  scale  to  be 
ily  visible. 

he  problems  discussed  are  for  the  most  part  familiar 
fundamental  ones,  such  as  the  determination  of 
ude  and  longitude,  observation  and  conversion  of 
:,  and  the  connexion  of  observed  star  places.  The 
>ters  on  Talcott's  method  of  determining  latitude, 
he  methods  of  finding  azimuths,  and  on  the  use  of 
surveyor's  transit  for  the  determination  of  time  and 
ude,  contain  valuable  matter  which  is  not  so  familiar 
le  English  student. 

r.  Campbell's  conception  of  practical  astronomy  is 
it  is  an  art  to  be  practised  ;  he  gives  in  his  opening 
)ters  a  few  necessary  astronomical  definitions,  but 
irwise  makes  scarcely  any  attempt  to  deal  with  astro- 
ical  theory  ;  and  he  is  not  concerned  to  give  to  his 
ent  any  theoretical  explanation  of  phenomena  which 
be  found  tabulated  in  an  astronomical  almanac, 
educational  purposes  his  book  should  of  course  be 
nlemented  by  the  study  of  a  treatise  of  a  more 
iretical  character. 

he  British  Astronomical  Association's  report  on 
r  Indian  eclipse  expedition  of  1898  affords  a  striking 
nple  of  the  valuable  work  that  can  be  done  in  astro- 
ly  by  the  organised  effort  of  a  body  consisting 
ely  of  amateurs  and  for  the  most  part  in  possession 
istruments  of  only  moderate  power.  It  has  become 
easingly  evident  during  the  last  few  years  that  the 
plex  phenomena  associated  with  a  solar  eclipse 
lire  study  from  a  number  of  different  points  of 
v  ;  not  only  do  the  spectroscope,  the  photographic 
era  and  direct  eye  observations  contribute  each  their 
re,  but  further  specialisation  is  required.  If  the 
lera  is  to  record  the  delicate  features  of  the  outer 
)na  the  picture  must  be  on  a  small  scale,  and  the 
osure  extend  over  a  considerable  number  of  the 
ity  seconds  during  which  the  total  phase  lasts,  while 
the  detailed  features  of  the  brighter  portions  of  the 
)na  a  larger  image  must  be  formed  and  a  much 
rter  exposure  will  suffice,  and  innumerable  varia- 
s  in  detail  are  made  for  particular  purposes. 
>f  the  many  valuable  observations  made  on  this 
asion  the  most  striking  appear  to  us  to  be  Mr. 
:rshed's  photographs  of  the  so-called  flash-spectrum, 
Mrs.  Maunder's  beautiful  photographs  of  the  corona, 
ch  show  a  considerably  greater  extension  of  the 
rjna  than  had  ever  been  recorded  photographically 
)re,  and  do  much  to  restore  the  credit  ot  earlier 
wings,  such  as  those  of  the  eclipse  of  1878,  in  which 
amers  of  length  equal  to  several  times  the  diameter 
he  sun  were  shown. 


THE  CHINESE  PUZZLE. 

hina."  The  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.  By  Pro- 
fessor Robert  K.  Douglas.  London  :  Fisher 
Unwin.    1899.  5s. 

HE  fate  of  the  ruling  dynasty  of  China  is  at  stake, 
and  we  were  assured  last  year  by  Lord  Salisbury 
•e  was  no  time  to  be  lost  if  it  intended  to  institute 
carry  the  reforms  that  are  necessary  for  its  salvation. 
•  position  of  affairs  since  then  has  been  rendered  in- 
isingly  dangerous  by  the  coup  d'etat  at  Peking  which 
lved  the  Emperor,  whose  heart  was  set  on  carrying 
1  a  radical  system  of  reform,  and  replaced  him  by 
anti-foreign,   anti-reform   party  headed   by  the 
vager-Empress.    Both  politically  and  commercially 
problem  as  to  the  fate  of  the  dynasty  is  of  the 
atest  importance  to  us.     China,  which  covers  a 
fer  area  than  Europe  and  contains  one-fourth  of  the 
ulation  of  the  globe,  affords  us  the  most  promising 


market  for  the  extension  of  our  trade.  If  the  Manchu 
Government,  which  like  a  cord  binds  the  several  pro- 
vinces and  feudal  States  of  the  Empire  together,  is 
destroyed  the  parts  will  fall  asunder  ready  to  be 
appropriated  by  Powers  with  a  protectionist  policy, 
who,  in  expectation  of  such  a  mishap,  have  secured  a 
foothold  on  Chinese  soil  or  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
past  history  of  China,  which  should  serve  as  a  warning 
to  her  rulers,  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  desire 
to  know  the  probabilities  as  to  her  future.  The  history 
of  the  Empire,  as  told  by  the  long  line  of  native  annalists, 
is  held  to  be  the  most  honest  national  record  of  events 
that  exists.  It  has  been  added  to  and  brought  up  to  the 
middle  of  last  year  by  Professor  Douglas  in  the  interesting 
volume  which  is  now  before  us.  Being  brought  up  to  so 
recent  a  date  it  should  be  especially  welcome.  It  affords  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  situation  and  of  the  long  vista  of 
past  events  which  have  led  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties, 
to  the  disruption  and  increase  of  the  Empire,  to  the 
welcoming  and  persecution  of  Christians,  and  to  the 
opening  of  China  to  trade.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able things  in  Chinese  history  is  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  Catholic  missionaries  first 
penetrated  China,  the  people  were  as  cultured  and  as 
advanced  in  all  that  goes  to  make  their  civilisation  as 
they  are  at  the  present  day.  They  appear  to  have 
learned  nothing  and  to  have  forgotten  nothing.  This 
is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  their  lack  of 
inventiveness  and  by  their  reverence  for  the  past, 
but  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  writings  of  the 
anti-foreign  philosopher  Confucius,  who  laid  it  down 
as  a  maxim  that  his  countrymen  should  not  accept 
any  new  devices  from  abroad.  Such  ultra-conserva- 
tism, however,  received  its  death-blow  from  the  mailed 
fist  of  the  despised  foreigners.  Our  first  Chinese 
war  taught  them  the  use  and  the  need  of  arms  of 
precision.  Our  second  Chinese  war  led  them  to 
start  modern  arsenals  and  dockyards  and  to  purchase 
and  construct  gunboats  and  other  vessels.  The 
Russian  scare  over  the  Kulja  difficulty  sent  the  tele- 
graph wire  flying  through  the  country  in  every  direction. 
And  the  French  war,  together  with  the  commencement 
of  the  Siberian-Pacific  Railway,  led  them  to  enter 
earnestly  into  railway  construction.  The  Japanese 
war  pretty  well  pricked  their  bubble  of  conceit 
and  led  to  the  rapid  extension  of  the  Reform  move- 
ment, particularly  among  the  younger  officials, 
and  to  the  growth  of  a  patriotism  which,  though 
scotched  for  the  present,  may,  as  education  spreads 
through  the  country  and  the  old  state  of  things 
is  changed  for  the  new,  act  as  a  leaven  throughout  the 
empire.  However  depraved  the  Manchu  Court  and  the 
old  conservative  officials,  now  in  power  may  be  it 
cannot  justly  be  said  that  the  "childlike  and  bland" 
Chinese  race  is  effete,  and  dishonesty  cannot  be  charged 
to  its  banking  and  mercantile  classes.  China  is  not  too 
old  to  learn,  but,  like  some  children,  her  lessons  have 
to  be  flogged  into  her. 

This  volume  was  intended  to  deal  chiefly  with  China 
from  the  time  of  Marco  Polo's  visit  (a.d.  1271-92),  and,  as 
China  is  an  empire  of  such  an  enormous  extent,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  in  the  mass  of  material  dealt  with 
by  the  author  some  important  items  which  should  have 
appeared  in  the  story  were  lost  sight  of  at  the  time  of 
its  compilation.  Thus  we  find  no  mention  of  the  Chino- 
Japanese  treaty  of  alliance  of  1873  ;  nor  of  the  Russo- 
Chinese  treaties  of  Aigun  and  St.  Petersburg,  which  in 
1858-60  carried  the  Russian  frontier  up  to  the  north 
bank  of  the  Amur.  Here  we  may  remark  that  the 
author  has  wrongly  ascribed  this  extension  of  Russia 
to  the  treaty  signed  at  Nerchinsk  in  1689.  Some  notice 
should  have  been  taken  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Mongols  to  Buddhism,  which  commenced  on  a  large 
scale  in  1566,  and,  by  making  the  people  monks  and 
pupils  of  monks,  has  gradually  eliminated  their  warlike 
spirit,  turned  ravening  wolves  into  peaceful  lambs,  and 
relieved  the  peace-loving  inhabitants  of  China  proper 
of  a  danger  and  a  scourge.  The  accounts  of  the 
wars  in  Mongolia  and  Eastern  Turkestan  require 
correcting  by  comparison  with  the  apparently  more 
reliable  information  contained  in  Howorth's  "  History 
of  the  Mongols  :  "  and  the  description  of  the  Chino- 
Burmese  campaign  of  1765-79  and  the  subsequent 
treaty   of  peace  needs  similar   correction  from  the 
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"  History  of  Burmah  "  by  Sir  Arthur  Phayre.  It  is 
also  well  to  note  that  the  author's  assertion  that  tribute 
has  been  paid  by  us  to  China  on  account  of  Upper 
Burma  since  we  annexed  the  latter  country  is  a  mis- 
take ;  our  obligation  in  that  respect  was  rescinded 
before  the  tribute  became  due  by  Art.  V.  of  the 
treaty  of  1894,  which  released  us  from  all  obliga- 
tions to  China  in  respect  of  Burma.  The  interesting 
fact  that  Protestant  missions  were  first  established  in 
China,  and  then  only  at  the  treaty  ports,  in  1842,  on 
the  close  of  our  first  Chinese  war,  might  have  been 
mentioned;  and  the  shifting,  in  1851-53,  of  the  lower 
channel  of  the  Yellow  River,  "The  Sorrow  of 
China,"  northwards  of  the  Shantung  Peninsula 
through  3°  45'  of  latitude  from  the  course  it  had 
followed  south  of  Shantung  for  the  preceding  600  years, 
was  particularly  worthy  of  record,  because  it  has  a 
bearing  on  the  German  desire  to  extend  their  influence 
over  the  valley  of  that  river.  A  minor  error  occurs 
on  p.  349  where  "  Khokand  "  twice  appears  in  print 
for  "Kashgar."  The  only  part  of  the  work  to  be 
found  serious  fault  with  is  the  map,  which  appears  to 
have  been  taken  from  a  very  old  block.  The  spelling 
of  the  names  is  in  many  cases  obsolete.  Some  of  the 
old  as  well  as  all  of  the  new  treaty-ports  are  remarkable 
by  their  absence,  and  the  observer  will  look  in  vain  for 
such  places  of  interest  as  Port  Arthur,  Talienwan, 
Kiaochau,  and  Wei-hai-Wei. 


FREEMASONS   AND   THEIR  BUILDINGS. 

"  The  Cathedral  Builders."    By  Leader  Scott.  London: 
Sampson  Low.    1899.  21s. 

TF  we  desire  in  vain  to  know  what  master-hands  drew 
J-  the  plans  of  our  grand  minsters,  no  such  obscurity 
conceals  the  names  of  the  great  builders  of  the  Italian 
churches,  palazzos,  and  signorias.  "Leader  Scott" 
calls  her  book  "  The  Story  of  a  Great  Masonic  Guild." 
It  is  a  solid  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Christian  architecture,  and  eighty-three  large  photo- 
graphic illustrations  will  commend  a  rather  dry  subject 
to  the  general  reader.  The  latter  may  probably  skip 
the  Latin  extracts,  notes,  and  inscriptions,  which  we 
must  at  once  say  are  incredibly  inaccurate  and  un- 
scholaily  and  quite  unworthy  of  a  serious  investigation 
and  a  handsome  volume.  Besides  many  absurd  mis- 
prints (e.g.  "  hinc  cedi,"  p.  419  for  "  huic  asdi," 
"  nardique,"  p.  151,  for  "  undique,"  "  Ephrun,"  p.  267, 
for  "  Ephrem,"  and  scores  of  others),  we  have  nonsense 
verses  like  "  Salvator  lenis  millis  [nullis?]  velit  augere 
[angere  ?]  penis"  (p.  238);  "  indictio "  is  translated 
"  indication  "  (p.  333);  Cimabue  and  his  'prentice  are 
said  to  have  been  paid  by  the  Pisans  "  X  solidi  11  libr. 
a  day" — the  Latin  is  "pro  diebus  quatuor  quibus 
laborarunt  ad  rationem  solid.  X  pro  die,  libr.  II."  (p.  274). 
The  author  translates  "  Inter  scultores  quanto  sis  dignus 
honore,  Claret  scultura  nunc  Viligelme  tua"  (p.  196) 
thus:  "Worthy  of  honour  art  thou  among  sculptors. 
So  shines,  O  William,  this  thy  sculpture  "  !  "  Sculptor 
laudator  "  (p.  230)  cannot  mean  "  the  famous  sculptor  ;  " 
the  word  too  should  clearly  be  "  laudatur  ;  "  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  monkish  Latin  is  responsible  for 
"  magister  lapidus  vivum  "  (p.  18)  or  "veriunt  alle- 
quant"  (p.  157,  n.  1).  If  the  writer's  humanity  is  to  seek, 
she  should  at  least  know  Italian,  and  not  suggest  for 
"ermetica"  (p.  71)  "  hermeneutic,"  or  hint  an  etymo- 
logical connexion  between  "  girigogolo  "  and  "hiero- 
glyphic" (p.  82).  It  is  of  apiece  with  such  scholarship 
that  she  should  suppose  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  to  be 
the  writer  of  the  fourth-century  treatise  "  De  Angelica 
Hierarchia  "  (p.  75),  and  should  speak  of  the  fourth- 
century  San  Clemente  church  at  Rome  as  built  by 
Clemens  Romanus.  The  English  of  the  book  is  equally 
of  the  young  lady  order.  We  find  "  Mussulmen  "  as 
the  plural  of  "Mussulman"  (p.  73);  "on  he  who" 
and  "  of  he  who  "  (p.  288)  ;  "  substituted  to"  (p.  178)  ; 
"  whom  all  writers  agree  was  "  (p.  354). 

Apart  from  such  discreditable  blots  we  have  only 
praise  for  an  important  work  of  industrious  research. 
Its  theme  is  the  Comacine  or  Lombard  Masters  as  the 
connecting  chain  between  the  ancient  classical  architec- 
ture and  the  Renaissance.  This  powerful  guild  of 
sculptor-builders  kept  alive  through  ages  of  barbarism 


and  of  fire  and  sword  the  great  traditions,  and  in  thi 
golden  age  of  building  covered  Europe  with  enduring 
structures.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  settlement  0 
Liberi  Muratori  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  under  th< 
mystical  patronage  of  the  Santi  Quattro  Coronati,  was 
in  descent  from  the  collegium  which  built  basilicas  foii 
Constantine  and  Pope  Adrian,  and  which  like  otheil 
guilds  found  Rome  uninhabitable  after  the  barbariail 
incursion.  Their  art,  handed  on  from  father  to  son  awl 
master  to  pupil,  and  protected  by  stringent  regulation:! 
and  traditions,  has  left  its  mark,  first  of  the  Solomon'! 
knot,  then  of  the  Lion  of  Judah,  supporting  column  ol 
arch,  on  a  continually  progressing  architecture,  ink 
fluenced  through  Aquileia  and  the  Greek  exiles  b 
severe  and  formal  Byzantium,  and  through  the  Norma 
kingdom  of  Sicily  by  Saracenic  decorative  fancifulness 
adopting  as  it  passed  into  the  rainy,  dark,  and  imagina! 
tive  North  the  steep  roof,  ogival  arch  and  strooj 
buttress,  the  aspiring  upward  line,  and  long  largl 
windows  to  admit  light,  with  their  graceful  tracerw 
exchanging  there  the  pleasant  "  fountained  court  anl 
shady  colonnade  "  for  mystery  and  solemnity,  or,  fl 
Eastern  and  Arab  influences  were  left  behind,  multiplj 
ing  the  sculptured  forms  of  saints  and  angels  ;  but  ym 
never  abandoning  its  Lombardic  or  Romanesque  ch{| 
racteristics.  The  architecture  of  Western  Christendol 
was  not  the  work  of  ancestorless  and  isolated  geniusel 
but  of  a  widespread  brotherhood,  clerical  and  lay,  sell 
governed  and  protected  by  the  Church  from  local  trail 
laws  and  municipal  interference,  and  thence  callfl 
Frank  Masons.  Their  ritual  and  initiations  were  n  1 
the  childish  make-believe  of  a  big  goose-club, 
deeply  significant.  At  one  time  sharing  the  toils 
dangers  of  the  missionary  monks — they  accompani 
S.  Augustine  to  England  and  built  at  Canterbur 
Hexham,  Lindisfarne  and  elsewhere  —  the  Magi 
Comacini  become  the  right  hand  of  Popes  and  princf 
The  municipalities,  too,  often  gave  them  a  lien  on 
customs — as  S.  Paul's  was  built  from  coal  dues — an 
Florence  every  shop  had  a  money-box  in  which  to  pla 
"  God's  tithe  "  on  all  goods  sold.  And  in  that  age 
culture  the  "man  in  the  street "  also  was  invited 
criticise  artistic  projects.  The  ancillary  arts,  led  by 
painters  in  oil,  at  last  broke  away  from  wholesoi 
subordination  to  their  mistress  Architecture,  becai 
secularised,  and  worked  for  private  patrons,  for  persoi 
fame  and  money.  The  end  of  Freemasonry  was 
hand.  The  "  dome  of  Brunelleschi  "  marks  the  eman 
pation  of  the  architects  themselves  from  the  old  orga 
sation.  By-the-by,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
zebra-striped  marble-work  of  Siena,  Pistoja  and  P 
(the  progenitor  of  our  "streaky-bacon"  style)  was 
symbol  of  the  reconciliation  between  the  Bianchi  a 
Neri  factions.  Is  it  fanciful  to  hope  that  a  simi 
church  will  some  day  mark  restored  peace  between 
"  Whites  "  and  "  Blacks  "  of  modern  Rome  ? 


A  HISTORY  OF  BOHEMIAN  LITERATURE 

"A  History  of  Bohemian  Literature."     By  Fran( 
Count  Liitzow.    London  :  Heinemann.  1899. 

COUNT  LUTZOW  may  be  congratulated  on  havi 
excellently  performed  a  disheartening  piece  of  wo 
The  truth  is  that  no  one  cares  much  about  Bohem 
literature  :  it  can  boast  of  little  beauty,  and  it  has  I 
literary  value.  Moreover,  if  we  may  be  permittei 
bull,  it  is  practically  non-existent.  He  sorrowfully  o 
fesses  that  there  was  a  wholesale  destruction  after  I 
fatal  battle  of  the  White  Mountain.  A  chapter  is  j 
voted  to  "  The  Destroyers  of  Books,"  who  went  abd 
searching  out  all  printed  volumes,  to  be  burned  at 
hands  of  the  hangman.  We  know  not  exactly  w.,- 
was  lost,  but  we  do  know  that  wars  and  rumour<'fl 
war  continually  interfered  with  literary  activity.  H 
Hussite  Wars  and  the  Thirty  Years'  War  came  in  t|| 
course,  and  there  was  no  time  of  prolonged  tranquil  jm 
between  them.  After  the  fall  of  the  hapless  Snow-KirrjJ 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  the  Bohemian  ceasei|o» 
be  a  written  language.  Then  in  the  present  centra 
there  was  an  artificial  revival,  when  the  dead  tonsie* 
was  resuscitated.  The  strenuous  efforts  of  four  entl|-« 
siasts  remind  us  of  those  of  Professor  Blackie  to  revej 
the  Keltic.    But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Bohem  n 
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lilologistshad  better  materials  to  work  with,  and  their 
rreting  among  records  of  the  past  was  rewarded  by 
casional  treasure  trove.  Printed  books  had 
:en  burned,  but  there  still  existed  earlier  manu- 
ripts  which  were  extremely  curious.  For 
ere  was  a  time  when  the  Bohemian  writers, 
ho  were  nothing  if  not  patriotic,  had  abandoned  the 
itin  which  was  common  to  all  nations,  and  addressed 
emselves  to  the  national  sentiment  of  their  com- 
itriots  in  the  vernacular.  Bohemia,  as  Count  Lutzow 
its  it,  was  always  geographically  an  outpost  of  the 
avs.  So  the  Slavic  institutions  and  language  had  a 
ird  fight  of  it.  The  trading  Germans  had  soon 
tried  in  the  towns  :  in  other  words,  they  were  the  most 
vilised  and  advanced  of  the  community.  Successive 
ngs  held  a  vacillating  balance  between  German 
lonists  and  aboriginal  Slavs.  In  that  was  the  germ  of 
e  successive  wars,  in  which  religion  was  identified 
ith  race.  Hence  all  those  comparatively  later  works 
Bohemians,  which  Count  Lutzow  passes  in  review, 
ire  either  theological  and  controversial— for  the 
ttional  Church  split  into  virulent  sects — or  they  were 
stories  with  a  strong  dash  of  the  mythical  and  an 
variable  Bohemian  bias.  Hence  also  his  own  book  is 
political  sketch,  and  none  the  less  interesting  on  that 
:count.  As  he  remarks,  he  must  take  an  exceptional 
le,  as  his  readers  may  be  assumed  to  be  profoundly 
norant  of  his  subjects.  In  fact,  all  his  names,  with 
e  exception  of  Hus,  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  perhaps 
dacky,  are  either  unfamiliar  or  unknown  to  most 
[ucated  Englishmen. 

Yet  we  should  give  a  very  unfair  impression  were  we 
say  that  the  book  was  devoid  of  literary  interest.  It 
)t  only  abounds  in  interest  but  in  romance,  and  will 
and  out  in  its  way  from  the  rest  of  the  series  as  a 
)teworthy  contribution  to  the  curiosities  of  literature, 
ardly  one  of  the  Bohemian  writers  but  had  led  a 
oubled  life  :  some  were  punished,  many  were  perse- 
ited  and  not  a  few  were  martyred  or  executed.  We 
iss  over  the  early  hymns,  war-songs,  and  legends, 
ime  of  which,  although  they  have  a  strong  local  colour, 
low  evident  traces  of  German  origin.  In  fact,  the 
osengarten  and  Reinhart  Fuchs  had  been  transplanted 
id  had  been  started,  to  say  the  truth,  in  somewhat 
acongenial  soil.  The  earnest  and  mystical  Bohemians 
ere  in  their  fervour  and  glory  in  the  field  of 
ieology.  Then  their  combative  proclivities  came 
at :  then  the  fervid  clerical  democrats  appealed  to 
le  emotional  populace,  and  they  committed  their 
2ry  homilies  to  writing.  Hus  had  illustrious  and 
oquent  precursors  in  the  pulpits  of  Prague.  Hus  was 
remarkable  man,  and  Count  Lutzow  does  justice  to  his 
enius  and  character.  He  dwarfs  his  miserable  King 
'ho  lured  him  with  the  deceptive  safe-conduct  ;  and 
'ith  his  sermons,  his  doctrinal  writings,  and,  above  all, 
'ith  the  noble  letters  written  from  his  prison,  he  marks 
a  era  in  the  history  of  the  country.  But  Hus  had 
is  human  weaknesses  and  pandered  to  the  popular 
rinces.  After  him  came  the  wars,  and  the  only  literary 
uits  of  those  troubled  times  were  virulent  theological 
eatises  or  satires  dipped  in  gall,  in  the  manner  of 
lrich  von  Hi'itten. 

Then,  after  a  long  blank  interval,  there  was  an  epoch 
f  historians — Dryasdusts,  as  we  gather  from  Count 
iitzow.  It  would  seem  that  most  of  their  works 
ave  perished  and  that  there  is  little  to  regret  from 
le  literary  point  of  view.  The  most  remarkable 
f  them  was  the  cosmopolitan  Komensky  who  visited 
ngland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  has  left 
aggestive  impressions  of  the  Anglican  Church  and 
:hools.  Harrant  was  another  traveller  and  author  of 
ie  period,  who  went  farther  afield,  visiting  Egypt  and 
le  sacred  shrines  in  Palestine.  Lastly,  we  come  to  the 
svival  of  this  century,  and  there  Count  Lutzow  directs 
pecial  attention  to  Palacky's  "  History  of  Bohemia,"  as 
work  of  extraordinary  accuracy  and  research,  which 
eserves  to  be  consulted  by  European  historians.  If 
''alacky  is  trustworthy,  it  is  the  more  to  his  credit,  for 
e  wrote  under  Austrian  censors  who  informed  him  that 
e  was  at  liberty  to  state  facts  if  he  abstained  from  all 
omments. 


BOOKS  OF  VERSE. 

"  At  Dawn  and  Dusk."    By  Victor  J.  Daley.  London: 
Bowden. 

MR.  DALEY  is  one  of  the  little  band  of  Australian 
writers  who  stand  to-day  for  its  indigenous 
literature,  and  have  found  their  chief  expression  in  the 
"  Sydney  Bulletin."  "  At  Dawn  and  Dusk  "  is  a  volume 
of  verse  more  than  commonly  interesting,  though  the 
effect  of  it  as  a  whole  is  a  little  spoiled  by  the  inclusion 
of  some  weaker  sets  of  verses  such  as  "  At  the  Opera  " 
and  "The  River  Maiden."  For  Mr.  Daley  has,  in  a 
degree,  the  qualities  of  the  genuine  poet,  illuminating 
thought,  genuine  fancy  and  insight,  a  finely  trained 
sense  of  the  music  of  words,  and  with  them  a  freshness 
and  spontaneity  natural  in  a  singer  in  a  new  land.  We 
find  in  him,  too,  that  distinguishing  mark  of  the  genuine 
poet,  the  fine  image  : 

"  Lo  !  how  he  sweeps,  the  splendid  sun, 
His  burning  lyre  of  many  lights  !  " 
With  him,  as  with  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon,  Mr.  Swin- 
burne has  been  an  influence  ;  we  find  that  influence  in 
such  poems  as  "Love-Laurel"  and  "Aphrodite,"  and 
in  a  certain  rhetorical  forcing  of  the  note  in  "Frag- 
ments ;  "  but  in  the  bulk  of  his  verse  his  inspiration  is 
his  own,  drawn  from  life  ;  the  thought  is  original,  often 
charming  for  its  pathetic,  regretful  quality,  often  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  Mr.  Daley  rises  to  his  height  in 
the  sonnets;  and  one  of  them,  "Questions,"  is  a 
veritably  excellent  sonnet,  with  no  less  than  two  of 
those  fine,  resounding  lines  in  it  which  cling  to  the 
mind  : 

"The  unborn  generations  wait  for  room," 

and 

"  Hell  were  too  small  if  man  were  judged  by  man." 

"Poems."  By  A.  Bernard  Miall.  London  and  New 
York  :  Lane.  1899. 
Mr.  Miall  is  a  careful  and  accomplished  writer  of 
verse ;  he  is  even  scholarly.  But  something  of  the 
obvious  labour  that  went  to  the  making  of  the  volume 
conies  into  the  reading  of  it ;  and  it  leaves  us  wearied. 
It  seems,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Miall  has  been  inspired  to 
poetry  by  the  poets  and  not  by  life  :  in  the  first  part  of 
the  volume  the  treatment  of  nature  and  life  is  in  the 
fashion  of  an  exhausted  school ;  at  the  end  of  the  book 
"London  Voluntaries"  seem  to  have  influenced  his 
attitude  to  them.  The  dreary  melancholy  and  the 
exuberant  joy  both  ring  a  little  forced.  Above  all 
Mr.  Miall  spins  out  his  poems  too  long  :  consider  "  The 
Revolt ;  "  for  the  first  half-dozen  stanzas  the  feeling 
rings  genuine  enough  ;  then  it  is  borne  in  upon  us  that 
it  could  not  last  at  that  pitch,  and  long  before  the 
twenty-first  stanza  we  are  set  suspecting  that  it  is  mere 
feeling  for  feeling's  sake.  However,  in  the  fourth 
stanza  of  "  The  "Voice  at  Night"  in  "The  Bridal 
Night,"  and  in  "  Last  Words,"  Mr.  Miall  reaches  for  a 
moment  the  poetic  height. 

"  Bryhtnoth's  Prayer,  and  Other  Poems."    By  Charles 
William  Stubbs,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely.     London  : 
Fisher  Unwin.    1899.    15-.  6d. 
This  is  a  small,  pleasantly  bound  volume  of  verse,  for 
the  most  part  gently  pious  or  affectionate,  by  no  means 
lacking  in  a  feeble  prettiness,  which  might  have  been 
gracefully  reserved  for  circulation  among  friends.  And 
we  have  reason  to  believe  from  some  of  the  poems  that 
the  Dean  of  Ely  is  a  humourist  in  his  own  circle. 

"  Herod  Antipas."   By  John  Istorum.    London:  Kegan 
Paul.  1899. 

This  is  a  tragedy  in  blank  verse  which  is  sometimes 
skilfully  handled,  sometimes  broken  up  and  halting. 
Mr.  Istorum  set  out,  apparently,  to  be  powerful,  and  is 
generally  turgid  ;  his  play  never  reaches  the  level  of 
tragedy,  and  is  long  to  weariness.  If  the  long-winded 
speeches  of  the  chief  characters  were  shortened  by  a 
third,  it  might  gain  in  power  and  interest.  It  is  broken 
in  the  approved  fashion  by  lyrics  and  comic  relief:  the 
lyrics  are  weak  ;  but  we  like  the  Second  Soldier. 

"  Sonnets  and  Lyrics."     By  Ferdinand  E.  Kappey. 
London:  Simpkin.    1899.  55. 
Mr.  Kappey's  sonnets  ring  now  and  again  with  faint 
Rossettian  echoes,  and  his  lyrics  are  alike  pleasant 
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and  carefully  polished,  save  when  he  makes  "far" 
rhyme  with  "  ephemera."  But  the  thought  is  some- 
what thin,  the  fancy  weak,  and  the  poems  lack  dis- 
tinction. Now  and  again  too  he  is  infelicitous,  when 
he  uses  "to  lamp"  for  "to  light,"  and  writes  such 
lines  as,  "  With  rue  for  nectar,  and  for  bread  a 
stone,"  or,  "Came  one  who  smiled;  and  at  my  soul 
he  knocked." 

"  Poems."  By  Andrew  Wells.  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh :  Hodge.  1899.  5s. 
Mr.  Wells  is  cursed  with  facility,  an  amazing  un- 
happy facility  which  has  enabled  him  to  pour  out  in 
rhyme  an  even,  monotonous  stream  of  trivialities  and 
platitudes  which  fills  250  pages.  We  are  entirely  at 
a  loss  to  decide  whether  the  rhymes  or  the  thoughts 
are  the  more  threadbare. 

"The  Forest  Chapel,  and  Other  Poems."  By  Maxwell 
Gray.  London  :  Heinemann.  1899.  5s. 
It  is  the  fashion  for  popular  novelists  to  publish  a 
volume  of  verse  ;  and  we  would  that  some  of  them  had 
as  good  reason  for  doing  so  as  Maxwell  Gray.  She 
has  a  genuine,  if  not  a  great  talent,  and  she  is  mistress 
of  her  medium.  We  do  not,  indeed,  care  much  for  her 
more  ambitious  poems  ;  "  Francesca  da  Rimini  "  and 
"The  Death  of  Robert  Browning  "  for  example:  too 
academic  !  We  prefer  very  much  the  narrative  poem 
"  The  Widow  of  Bruges  "  and  the  lyric  "  Old  Moons  ;  " 
both  are  charming. 


PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH. 

"Essays    in    Psychical    Research."      By   Miss  X. 
(A.  Goodrich-Freer).    London  :  Redway.  1899. 

THE  interest  of  Miss  Freer's  book  centres  in  the 
chapters  on  Crystal-gazing  and  Intuitions,  in 
which  she  describes  some  of  her  personal  experiences. 
The  crystal,  indeed,  the  use  of  which  was  revived  in 
modern  times  by  the  animal  magnetisers  and  the 
spiritualists,  has  now,  from  being  the  toy  of  the  super- 
stitious, begun  to  win  recognition  as  an  instrument  of 
serious  research.  Visions  in  the  crystal,  as  Miss  Freer 
shows,  are  by  no  means,  as  a  rule,  uncanny.  They  are 
simply  day-dreams,  of  an  unusually  vivid  type:  projected 
outwards  :  and  their  origin  can  generally  be  traced  in 
the  recent  experiences  of  the  seer.  The  present  seer 
has  much  that  is  interesting  to  tell  us  of  the  revival  of 
forgotten  memories,  and  the  discovery  of  temporarily 
lost  objects  by  means  of  this  innocent  divination.  On 
two  points,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  think  her 
unduly  dogmatic — on  the  absolutely  normal  quality  of 
such  visual  experiences  ;  and  on  their  frequent  inspira- 
tion from  alien  sources — to  wit,  by  transmission  of 
thought  from  others,  or  by  the  hypothetical  faculty  of 
clairvoyance. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  it  is  clear  from  the  numer- 
ous cases  reported  in  the  publications  of  the  Psychical 
Research  Society  and  elsewhere,  that  the  faculty  of 
crystal  vision  is  not  incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of 
health  and  sanity.  But  nevertheless  the  intrusion  of 
this  dream-consciousness  into  the  waking  life  implies  a 
shifting  of  certain  established  barriers,  on  the  integrity 
of  which,  in  the  last  resort,  our  mental  health  depends. 
No  doubt  the  extent'of  the  "  dissociation  "  of  conscious- 
ness has  been  exaggerated  by  writers  like  Parish,  in  his 
"  Hallucinations  and  Illusions."  The  state  of  the 
crystal-seer  is  probably  as  little  removed  from  the 
normal  as  that  of  the  subject  in  the  lighter  stages  of 
hypnotism.  But  he  is  not  in  possession  of  his  full 
waking  powers  :  the  emergence  of  the  dream-con- 
sciousness appears  to  involve  a  proportionate  submerg- 
ence of  the  critical  faculties.  In  the  book  before  us 
Miss  Freer  quotes  an  account  of  one  of  her  visions, 
not,  however,  in  the  crystal,  given  by  a  friend  who  was 
present:  the  friend  speaks  of  Miss  Freer's  "fixed 
eyes"  and  "  dreamy  far-away  tone,"  and  of  her  face 
after  the  vision  "  regaining  its  normal  expression." 

To  admit  a  partial  clouding  of  consciousness  does  not 
of  course  materially  detract  from  the  interest  and  value 
of  these  experiences  :  but  it  certainly  impairs  the  com- 
petence of  their  subject  to  record  them.  Such  visions, 
in  fact,  are  of  the  nature  of  dreams  :  and  old  experience 
has  told  us  that  the  dream  told  in  the  morning  is 


commonly  a  more  coherent  and  dramatic  enterprise 
than  the  actual  experience.  It  is  to  be  regretted  there- 
fore that  in  many  cases  the  record  of  these  visions  is 
made  to  depend  entirely  upon  Miss  Freer's  subsequent 
recollection.  Several,  indeed,  of  the  more  striking 
spontaneous  visions — and  amongst  them  two  or  three 
which  seem  to  point  to  transmission  of  thought  from 
another  mind,  if  not  to  some  weirder  faculty — were 
recorded  at  the  time,  and  appear  to  be  well  corroborated. 
But  what  are  we  to  say  of  a  prophetic  vision  of  a  picnic, 
in  which  not  only  the  scenery  and  the  guests,  but  even 
the  incidents,  were  foreseen  "in  a  glass  darkly" 
(p.  129)  ?  Did  Miss  Freer  make  notes  of  the  vision  at 
the  time  ?  and  did  she  ask  her  friends  to  attest  the 
notes  ? 

For  the  rest,  the  book,  which  ranges  over  such  sub- 
jects as  haunted  houses,  the  divining  rod,  hypnotism, 
the  recent  faith  cures  at  St.  Winifride's  Well,  and 
second  sight  in  Iona,  is  pleasantly  written,  an! 
conveys  some  curious  and  recondite  information  about 
the  occult  in  all  ages.  Miss  Freer  is  at  her  best, 
however,  in  dealing  with  her  own  experiences.  The 
ghost  stories  which  she  quotes  are  not  impressive. 
Her  attitude  to  Spiritualism  is  not  clearly  defined. 
Miss  Freer  seems  to  think  there  is  something  in  it :  bui 
recommends  that  the  investigation  be  left  to  the 
Spiritualists  themselves,  on  the  ground  apparently  thai 
the  phenomena  are  not  spontaneous,  but  occur  undei 
well-known  conditions  (p.  17).  To  us  this  seems  1 
reason  the  more  for  investigation  by  impartial  outsiders 
For  somewhat  similar  reasons,  that  the  trance  is  in 
duced  and  complicated  by  hysteria,  Miss  Freei 
counsels  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  to  havi 
nothing  more  to  do  with  Mrs.  Piper.  And  wh; 
should  hypnotism  be  excluded  from  the  category  0 
things  psychical  (p.  4)?  Does  Miss  Freer  wish  to  limi 
the  term  "psychical"  to  the  investigation  of  hypotheti 
cal  ghosts  and  clairvoyance,  or  the  not  yet  proven  facult; 
of  thought-transmission  ?  And,  by  the  way,  Home  o 
Hume,  the  worker  of  miracles,  did  not  bear  the  nam 
David  (p.  5)  :  there  was  a  David  Hume,  but  what  h 
had  to  say  about  miracles  is  quite  another  story. 


NOVELS. 

"The  Amateur  Cracksman."  By  E.  W.  Hornung 
London  :  Methuen.  6s. 
Almost  Mr.  Hornung  persuades  us  to  become  cracke 
men — and  that  is  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  hi 
story.  Allowing  for  differences  of  education  an 
environment,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  lead  mor( 
recruits  to  the  primrose  path  of  burglary  than  havj 
ever  been  brought  by  all  the  epics  of  gallant  highwajj 
men  and  their  congeners.  For,  indeed,  this  tale  c| 
Raffles,  the  famous  cricketer  who  played  for  thj 
Gentlemen  at  Lord's,  lived  in  the  Albany,  and  made  h:f 
money  by  burglary  of  the  most  artistic  kind,  is  likelf 
to  prove  singularly  attractive  to  all  but  the  sterne; 
moralists.  The  hair-breadth  escapes  of  Raffles  and  hi 
friend  Bunny  do  but  give  a  pleasing  thrill  of  excitil 
ment,  and  the  brilliant  encounters  of  cunning  an 
the  law  seem  interesting  games  in  which  all  woulj! 
like  to  take  a  hand.  Burglary  appears  in  then 
pages  quite  as  delightful  a  pursuit  as  tiger-shootim 
Perhaps  Mr.  Hornung  did  not  intend  to  convey  thes.! 
sentiments  by  the  skilfully  imagined  episodes  of  whidl 
"The  Amateur  Cracksman"  consists,  but  it  is  realll 
difficult  to  withhold  one's  sympathy  from  his  well 
bred  villain,  who,  we  sincerely  hope,  escaped  aftej 
all  from  his  apparent  death  in  the  Mediterranean,  t| 
provide  his  biographer  with  material  for  anothi; 
volume  as  entertaining  and  clever  as  this. 

"  The  Rapin."  By  Henry  de  Vere  Stacpoole.  Londor 
Heinemann.  6s. 
Mr.  Stacpoole's  hero  is  a  prince,  young,  rich,  ar 
handsome  ;  and  it  is  not  easily  believable  that  his  lucj 
should  have  held  so  consistently  as  to  bring  him  1| 
ultimate  success  in  that  unprofitable  chase  of  tr 
grisette — that  extinct  mammal,  as  Stevenson  call© 
her — in  which  no  man  has  been  fortunate  since  the  day 
of  Miirger.  However,  Mr.  Stacpoole  assures  us  th;| 
Prince  Toto  did  fall  in  with  Cdlestin  Sabatier,  thoug 
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ie  does  not  satisfy  our  very  natural  curiosity  as  to  how 
1  he  came  to  have  so  impossibly  masculine  a  name  ;  and  in 
Lier  society,  having-  abandoned  his  rich  friends  and  their 
!vays  of  life,  Toto  betook  himself  seriously  and  secretly 
o  the  study  of  art  in  the  Rue  de  Perpignan.  His  in- 
atuation  for  Celestin  and  art  lasted  quite  as  long  as 
Vuch  infatuations,  in  such  circumstances,  generally  last  ; 
tnd  when  an  enemy  published  a  fictitious  interview  with 
riim,  thereby  making  him  an  object  of  laughter  to  all 
lis  friends,  he  left  Cdlestin  to  die  of  pneumonia,  and 
vent  back  to  marry  a  rich  American.  This  part  of  the 
story  is  of  the  conventionally  unconventional  kind, 
:hough  pleasant  enough  reading  :  it  is  in  some  of  the 
subordinate  characters  that  Mr.  Stacpoole's  invention 
s  most  happily  shown.  Gaillard,  the  mystic  poet,  is  a 
genuinely  humorous  creation  ;  Pelisson,  the  great 
ournalist  who  invented  the  great  journal  "  Pantin  ; " 
^he  vile  satyr,  the  Marquis  de  Nani — these  are  all  drawn 
with  admirable  accuracy  and  deftness.  And  over  all 
Mr.  Stacpoole  has  contrived  to  throw  that  atmosphere 
af  lightheartedness  and  flippant  sincerity  which,  Dreyfus 
ind  Drumont  notwithstanding,  is  still  to  be  breathed 
in  certain  quarters  of  Paris.  Pathos  of  a  kind  is  not 
wanting,  however,  and  altogether  "The  Rapin  "  is  an 
agreeable  and  exhilarating  story. 

"The  Magic  of  the  Desert."  By  W.  Smith-Williams. 
London  :  Blackwood.  1899.  6s. 
Ordinarily  it  would  appear  captious  to  question 
whether  the  above  name  is  particularly  suitable  to  a 
story  which  has  no  discernible  connexion  with  either 
magic  or  deserts  beyond  the  fact  that  one  of  the  charac- 
ters has  an  experience  of  mirage  while  passing  through 
the  Red  Sea.  But  in  the  present  instance  the  divorce  of 
title  and  subject,  in  itself  a  trivial  thing,  is  symptomatic 
of  a  lack  of  connexion  generally  which  is  the  most 
serious  defect  in  an  otherwise  readable  novel.  In 
sections  the  work  is  capital,  but  a  lack  of  organic  unity 
makes  the  narrative  appear  disjointed  and  the  episodes 
disconnected.  The  descriptions  whether  of  scenes  or 
society  have  the  merit  of  being  at  once  distinctive  and 
convincing.  The  Australian  Government  House  is  not 
dull  and  the  filibustering  South  American  Republic  is  not 
too  improbable.  Moreover  the  two  principal  characters 
are  tolerably  interesting,  and  one  of  them,  Captain 
Travers,  is  responsible  for  a  number  of  reflections  which, 
if  occasionally  prolix,  are  often  suggestive.  But  neither 
figure  is  sufficiently  striking  to  quite  hold  together  the 
interest  of  a  story  which  wanders  from  scene  to  scene 
and  continent  to  continent  rather  in  the  purposeless 
manner  of  a  tale  of  adventure  for  boys  written  to  fit  a 
particular  set  of  plates. 

"Orientations."  By  William  Somerset  Maugham. 
London  :  Unwin.  1899.  6s. 
These  six  stories  are  distinguished  and  at  times 
almost  powerful.  We  might  deem  them  slightly 
marred  by  a  vein  of  conceit,  which  the  author  allows  to 
run  through  them,  but  a  curious  access  of  modesty  has 
prompted  him  to  keep  the  best  story  for  the  last. 
"Daisy"  is  dramatic,  cruelly  cynical  if  you  will,  but 
terribly  convincing.  Mr.  Maugham  is  evidently  proud  of 
his  versatility,  for  each  story  is  conspicuous  by  its  differ- 
ence from  the  others  in  style,  colouring,  purpose,  and 
effect.  Moreover,  in  each  of  them  we  defy  anyone  to 
foresee  what  is  coming,  for  their  author  is  a  master  of  the 
unexpected.  "  The  Choice  of  Amyntas  "  is  exquisitely 
fanciful  and,  despite  occasional  bathos,  comes  near  to 
suggesting  Voltaire  or  even  Disraeli.  "A  Bad  Ex- 
ample "  is  very  good  pessimism  and  serves  to  exhibit 
the  futility  of  an  attempt  to  practise  the  teachings  of 
the  Gospel  on  a  weak  basis  of  independent  judgment. 
"Faith"  is  distressing,  but  preaches  unconsciously  a 
lesson  of  charity.  The  first  story  is  the  weakest.  Its 
scene  is  laid  in  Spain  and  there  are  some  dainty  touches 
of  local  colour,  but  we  feel  that  something  more  than 
cynicism  is  required  to  do  justice  to  the  temperament 
of  an  hidalgo.  On  the  whole,  we  are  free  to  confess 
that  we  desire  Mr.  Maugham's  better  acquaintance. 

"The  Hermits  of  Gray's  Inn. 
London  :  Pearsons.  65-. 
The  gods  who  occupy  themselves  with  the  despatch- 
ing of  literary  ideas  to  earthly  writers  do  not  often 
blunder  so  badly  as  they  did  when  they  sent  to  Mr. 


By  G.   B.  Burgin. 


Burgin  an  idea  that  was  obviously  intended  for  Sir 
Walter  Besant.  It  is  true  that  since  the  latter  has 
devoted  himself  so  strenuously  to  the  commercial  side 
of  his  craft,  he  has  lost  much  of  that  lightness  and 
geniality  which  once  distinguished  him  ;  but  for  all 
that  he  is  the  only  novelist  known  to  us  who  could  have 
made  credible  the  pleasant  fantasy  which  has  been  here 
given  into  the  unhappy  fingers  of  Mr.  Burgin.  Dealt 
with  in  daintier  and  surer  fashion,  these  misogynists  of 
Gray's  Inn  might  have  come  to  have  some  seeming  of 
reality,  and  their  conversion  and  punishment  by  the 
daughter  and  sister-in-law  of  their  regenade  comrade 
have  been  conducted  to  a  less  tricky  and  conventional 
issue.  One  or  two  of  the  characters — notably  Colin 
Deepe  and  Eunice  Dare — are  outlined  with  some  skill, 
and  we  repeat  that  the  central  idea  is  agreeably 
humorous  ;  but  Mr.  Burgin's  method  is  wholly  lacking 
in  the  agility  and  lightness  necessary  for  its  realisa- 
tion. 

"Both  Great  and  Small."  By  Arthur  E.J.  Legge. 
London  :  Lane.  1899.  6s. 
Many  will  be  deterred  by  a  grotesque  cover,  upon 
which  a  young  lady  disports  hair  of  the  same  startling 
scarlet  as  her  habit  ;  by  some  very  dull  introductory 
chapters  ;  and  by  the  aggravating  plan  of  confining 
two  concurrent  stories  within  the  same  book  and 
deserting  to  the  other  whenever  one  becomes  interest- 
ing. But  those  who  yet  persevere  will  pronounce 
"  Both  Great  and  Small "  above  the  average  of  second- 
class  fiction.  There  are  many  agreeable  and  even 
humorous  touches  ;  the  characters,  though  often 
irritating,  are  very  much  alive  ;  and  Mr.  Legge's  quiet 
cynicism  does  considerable  execution.  That  he  possesses 
the  secret  of  entertainment  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
we  read  on  and  on  with  increasing  pleasure,  though  we 
recognise  all  the  while  that  the  main  plot  is  supremely 
commonplace,  though  the  love  affairs  turn  out 
irritatingly,  and  though  the  inevitable  death,  brought 
about  by  sitting  on  a  rock  and  forgetting  the  tide,  is  an 
exasperatingly  familiar  conclusion.  Mr.  Legge  would 
write  better  novels  if  he  could  forget  all  those  he  has 
ever  read. 

"The  Sword  of  Allah:  a  Romance  of  the  Harem." 
By  T.  R.  Threlfall.  London  :  Ward,  Lock.  1899. 
3s.  6d. 

We  may  smile  over  an  illiterate  "shocker,"  with 
blood-curdling  pictures  of  perils  in  the  imminent  deadly 
breach,  being  introduced  by  a  serious  preface,  but  no 
promptings  of  good  nature  shall  induce  us  to  encourage 
Mr.  Threlfall  to  persevere  with  his  pen.  He  has  no 
vestige  of  an  idea  of  construction,  interest,  probability, 
or  style.  Most  of  his  characters  speak  an  impossible 
dialect,  presumably  intended  for  Scots,  and  an  old 
French  soldier  is  so  ignorant  of  his  own  language  that 
he  exclaims  "Ma  fils,  .  .  .  Vive  l'Escosia  ! "  The 
Scotsmen  are,  however,  surprising  heroes,  for,  when 
they  lose  their  weapons  one  day,  they  seize  a  number 
of  Albanians  by  the  ankles,  and,  swinging  them  in 
the  air,  use  their  bodies  as  bludgeons.  What  the 
Albanians  were  doing  in  the  meantime  is  not  recorded. 

"  By  the  Grey  Sea."  By  the  Author  of  "An  Old 
Marquise."  London  :  Sands.  1899. 
"  By  the  Grey  Sea  "  is  a  story  of  High  Church  and  Low 
Church  and  particularly  of  Broad  Church  in  the  person 
of  a  clergyman  whose  short  coats  and  white  neckties 
scandalise  a  certain  section  of  the  congregation.  Indi- 
viduals do  things  which  neither  High  Church  nor  Low 
Church  views  can  justify,  with  the  result  that  the 
Broad  Church  clergyman's  wife  dies  soon  after  they 
have  both  been  received  into  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
book  is  marked  by  conscientious  earnestness  rather 
than  by  ability,  but  it  should  appeal  to  those  persons  who 
look  at  the  things  treated  of,  from  the  writer's  point  of 
view,  and  who  do  not  care  to  go  very  far  below  the 
surface. 

"Mona."  By  Alice  Clowes.  London:  Swan  Sonnen- 
schein.  1899.  3s.  6d. 
In  spite  of  the  charm  of  the  sweet  and  dignified  Irish 
heroine,  "  Mona"  is  incomplete  and  halting.  The  girl 
was  too  large-minded,  too  thorough  in  her  love  for  her 
erring  husband,  to  have  left  him  and  her  home  upon 
so  faint  a  suspicion  of  his  infidelity.    Had  she  only  been 
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true  to  her  highest  self — well  !  then  perhaps  we  should 
have  had  a  quite  different  and  much  more  satisfactory 
story.  Life  in  a  genuinely  Irish  country  home  is  vividly 
and  briskly  presented. 

"The  Veiled  Man."    William  Le  Queux.  London: 
White.    1899.  y 

"The  Veiled  Man"  is  a  collection  of  the  adventures 
of  the  robber-sheikh  Ahamadar,  "  the  abandoned  of 
Allah."  The  adventures  are  even  more  strange  than 
those  detailed  in  "The  Arabian  Nights."  With  a 
cheerful  unconcern  Mr.  Le  Queux  throws  probability 
to  the  winds  and  revels  in  all  that  is  fantastic  and 
coloured.  Though  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  the 
stories  is  that  they  can  wile  away  an  idle  hour,  yet 
that  at  least  they  can  do  excellently. 


MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 

1.  "  Lectures  on  the  Evolution  of  Plants."  By  P.  H.  Campbell. 

London  :  Macmillan. 

2.  "  History  of  Physics."      By   Florian   Cajori.      London  : 

Macmillan. 

3.  "  Spherical  Trigonometry  :  Theoretical  and  Practical."  By 

W.  Lane.    London  :  Macmillan. 

4.  "  A  Practical  Arithmetic  on  an  Entirely  New  Method."  By 

John  Jackson.    Fourth  edition.    London  :  Sampson  Low. 

5.  "  Measurement  and  Weighing  :    a  First  Year's  Course  in 

Elementary  Practical  Physics."  By  G.  Edser.  London  : 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

6.  "  Experimental  Morphology."  By  C.  B.  Davenport.  London]: 

Macmillan. 

1.  "  Lectures  on  the  Evolution  of  Plants  "  is  a  somewhat  dis- 
appointing book.  Perhaps  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  the  subject,  the  incompleteness  of  geological 
records,  and  the  exceedingly  technical  nature  of  the  subject  as 
well  as  its  great  complexity.  This  makes  it  very  hard  reading 
for  the  non-botanist,  while  the  biologist  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
will  wonder  at  the  lack  of  comparison  with  evolution  in  the 
animal  world.  Another  omission  is  the  absence  of  reference 
that  gives  the  book  a  curious  want  of  any  historical  sense.  No 
doubt  in  this  case,  too,  extenuating  circumstances  may  be 
pleaded  up  to  a  certain  point,  as  any  system  of  extensive 
reference  would  have  swollen  the  book  beyond  all  limits.  The 
author's  drawings  are  good  ;  and  he  sets  forth  clearly  the 
special  point  of  each  group  of  plants  ;  but  we  venture  to  think 
that  there  is  still  room  for  another  book  on  the  genealogy  and 
descent  of  plants. 

2.  Another  book  of  the  evolutionary  type  is  the  "  History 
of  Fhysics "  by  Florian  Cajori.  It  is  a  useful  compendium 
of  facts  and  brief  biographical  notes  ;  though  "  drier " 
than  .the  title  would  seem  to  warrant.  The  compromise  that 
has  to  be  adopted  between  discoveries  according  to  time 
and  discoveries  according  to  subject  has  been  skilfully 
maintained  throughout.  Teachers  will  find  the  book  very 
useful,  especially  as  science  teaching  is,  thanks  to  heuristic 
methods,  being  more  and  more  conducted  on  historical  lines. 
The  style  of  the  book  is  less  worthy  of  praise  ;  it  is  too 
often  over-condensed  or  "  scrappy."  The  index  is  in  a 
sense  too  long  and  yet  it  might  be  judiciously  extended. 
For  instance  the  series  of  mere  page  numbers  after  the  names 
of  Faraday  or  Newton  leaves  much  effort  to  the  inquirer. 
Copious  diagrams  would  of  course  greatly  improve  the  book  ;  a 
total  of  18  figures  for  so  vast  a  subject  is  hardly  better  than 
none. 

3.  "  Spherical  Trigonometry "  is  an  excellent  little  manual. 
The  matter  is  well  arranged,  the  treatment  clear,  and  the 
diagrams  in  three  dimensions  unusually  good,  owing  partly  no 
doubt  to  the  writer's  wisdom  in  securing  the  assistance  of  a 
drawing  instructor.  The  book  is  worthy  of  a  more  tasteful 
cover,  but  perhaps  the  price  (2^.  6d.)  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

4.  The  function  of  praise  so  grateful  to  the  critic  is  some- 
what unkindly  denied  him  by  Mr.  Jackson,  the  author  of  "  A 
Practical  Arithmetic  on  an  Entirely  New  Method  "  (sic).  The 
latter  claims  in  his  preface  that  his  work  is  "  entirely  unique  " 
and  that  "  in  no  treatise  extant  are  the  same  excellences 
attempted  or  even  suggested."  He  further  modestly  adds  that 
the  work  is  "  invaluable."  On  inspection,  this  new  arithmetic 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  certain  number  of  "  rule  of  thumb  " 
processes,  a  few  of  which  are  fairly  novel,  while  the  others  as 
old  as  the  hills.  The  main  function  of  arithmetic  apart  from 
its  commercial  value  is  to  train  the  logical  faculty  ;  Mr.  Jackson 
thinks  otherwise  and  fancies  it  should  be  a  mere  compilation 
of  recipes,  with  all  the  why  and  wherefore  left  out.  This  is  his 
idea  of  "  practical."  Another  novelty  of  his  is  calling  propor- 
tion variation  and  giving  a  slipshod  definition  of  it.  Perhaps 
however  the  greatest  novelty  (not  to  say  "unique")  is  when 
he  discovers  that  250  men  =  300  yards  long  (sic) !  We  regret 
to  see  that  the  work  has  attained  its  fourth  edition,  as  educa- 
tionally such  books  have  little  value.  We  do  not  wish  to  assert 
hat  the  book  has  none  ;  it  has,  as  we  have  hinted,  the  merits 


of  a  "  ready  reckoner,"  and  what  is  also  a  good  point,  it  insists 
on  the  importance  of  mental  arithmetic.  Perhaps  if  the  intro- 
duction had  been  less  blatant,  we  might  not  have  been  disposed 
to  judge  it  so  harshly. 

5.  Small  manuals  in  elementary  practical  science  are  now 
becoming  very  common,  since  London  University  and  other 
bodies  have  adopted  a  new  syllabus,  and  the  points  of  the 
heuristic  method  are  generally  acknowledged.  "  Measurement 
and  weighing  in  elementary  practical  physics"  will  hardly  enter 
into  competition  with  these  owing  to  its  special  selection  of 
measurements  that  seem  designed  to  train  the  "  budding  "  engi- 
neer or  surveyor,  rather  than  the  average  schoolboy.  The  book 
is  excellent  in  its  way  and  evidently  the  outcome  of  much  expe- 
rience and  thoughtful  teaching.  Even  teachers  in  schools  may 
obtain  many  useful  hints  from  it,  particularly  for  the  construc- 
tion of  simple  apparatus,  such  as  the  home-made  hydrometers. 

6.  It  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  on  that  the  various  branches 
of  science  are  not  separated  and  cut  off  from  one  another  like 
water-tight  compartments,  but  that  the  connexion  and  inter- 
connexion between  them  are  close  and  real.  No  specialisation 
can  therefore  be  a  success  that  is  not  fortified  with  a  sound 
knowledge  of  kindred  sciences.  A  striking  proof  of  this  is  the 
volume  on  "Experimental  Morphology,"  which  although  the 
work  of  a  clever  specialist  suffers  from  the  author's  lack  of 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  chemistry,  physics  and  dynamics. 
From  a  zoological  and  botanical  point  of  view  the  book  is  almost 
an  encyclopaedia.  The  collection  of  authorities  and  systematic 
arrangement  of  references  are  worthy  of  high  praise. 


NEW   BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  Good  Queen  Charlotte."  By  Percy FitzGerald.  London: 
Downey.  1899.  ioj>.  6d. 
It  is  the  fashion  in  Spain  to  apply  highly  laudatory  adjectives 
to  all  with  whom  polite  relations  are  desirable,  and  when  every 
other  would  be  laughable,  recourse  is  usually  had  to  such  non- 
committing  epithets  as  "virtuous"  and  "good."  Mr.  Fitz- 
Gerald evidently  bore  this  etiquette  in  mind  when  he  selected 
a  title  for  his  unnecessary  book.  Compared  with  many  other 
prominent  figures  at  the  Court  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty, 
Charlotte  may  seem  good,  but  almost  any  other  colourless 
adjective  would  qualify  her  character  as  well.  Misfortune  is 
not  alone  a  passport  to  goodness  ;  and  posterity  is  more  likely 
to  remember  the  wife  of  George  III.  as  a  dull,  narrow,  petty, 
mean  little  woman  than  for  any  of  her  minor  negative  virtues. 
Mr.  FitzGerald  is  not  so  much  an  historian  as  a  purveyor  of 
historical  snippets.  He  burrows  among  well-known  memoirs 
and  scrapes  up  a  certain  amount  of  readable  small  talk 
together  with  clouds  of  dry  tedious  dust.  His  most  in- 
dulgent friend  could  not  say  more  than  that  he  is  some- 
times an  agreeable  rattle.  The  frequent  clumsiness  of  his 
style  is™  illustrated  by  a  sentence  which,  taken  literally, 
asserts  that  Charlotte  was  "  about  seventeen  years  old "  on 
the  day  of  her  birth.  The  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz — 
120  miles  long  and  30  miles  broad — was  in  many  ways  sug 
gestive  of  comic  opera,  and  the  early  life  of  the  future  Queen 
would  furnish  material  for  an  excellent  skit.  An  anonymous 
authority  relates  that  "  she  dressed  only  en  robe  de  chambre, 
except  on  Sundays,  on  which  day  she  put  on  her  best  gown, 
and  after  service,  which  was  very  long,  took  an  airing  in  a 
coach  and  six,  attended  by  guards."  All  are  agreed  that  the 
bride-elect  was  exceedingly  plain,  and  even  Gainsborough's 
attempt  to  idealise  her  leaves  the  features  anything  but  pre- 
possessing. Later  on,  however,  an  old  courtier  remarked  to 
Mr.  Croker,  "  I  do  think  that  the  bloom  of  her  ugliness  is 
going  off."  At  the  same  time  she  seems  to  have  had  plenty  of 
spirit.  The  manners  of  the  English  Court  were  by  no  means 
so  edifying  as  apologists  have  represented  them,  the  proprieties 
being  often  conspicuous  by  their  absence  and  divorcees  being 
made  welcome.  One  curious  fact,  which  has  generally  escaped 
notice,  is  "  the  almost  patriarchal  familiarity  which  obtained 
between  the  royal  family  and  their  subjects.  The  police  pro- 
tection of  the  royal  dwellings  was  of  the  most  indifferent  kind," 
with  the  result  that  madmen  and  all  sorts  of  undesirable  visitors 
often  wandered  in.  Mr.  FitzGerald  draws  extensively,  as  might 
be  expected,  upon  Miss  Burney,  and  her  accounts  of  Colonel 
Manners  and  the  Schwellenberg  are  always  amusing,  if  not  in 
the  best  possible  taste.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is  amusing  to 
turn  over,  but  it  has  evidently  been  compiled  with  undue  haste. 
One  long  and  very  uninteresting  letter  from  Charlotte  to  Lady 
de  Clifford  is  actually  printed  twice  over  at  no  great  interval, 
and  our  respect  for  the  author's  accuracy  is  not  enhanced  by 
finding  that  the  two  renderings  differ  in  sundry  unimportant 
details. 

"  Lady  Louisa   Stuart :   Selections   from   her  Manuscripts." 

Edited  by  Hon.  James  A.  Home.    Edinburgh  :  David 

Douglas.  1899.  7s.  6d. 
Lady  Louisa  Stuart  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Lady  Maryi 
Wo rtley  Montagu,  and  the  daughter  of  that  Lord  Bute  whom 
George  III.  offered  to  the  nation  as  a  substitute  for  the  Great 
Commoner.  She  was  three  years  old  when  her  father  took  to 
managing  an  empire  instead  of  amateur  theatricals  ;  she  lived 
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these  revolutions  of  the  palace  become  a  legend  of  the 
England  governed  by  a  reformed  Parliament,  and 
sm  openly  parading  the  streets  of  London.  We  shudder 
k  of  the  memoirs  which  she  might  have  inflicted  on  us 
ad  been  a  Miss  Martincau.  Happily  she  was  content  to 
•2  friendship  of  Walter  Scott,  and  to  write  very  charming 

on  books  and  manners  and  men.  She  published 
r  •  and  the  contents  of  the  present  volume  will  be 
:ely  new  to  most  readers,  although  a  part  of  them — the 
oir  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  " — has  twice  been  printed  for 

circulation.    Lady  Louisa's  correspondence  with  the 
and  Lockhart  families  fills  about  fifty  pages.  While 
istifying  her  reputation  among  her  contemporaries,  it 
'ifly  valuable   as    a   setting    to    four   letters   by  Sir 

himself.    These  were  written  in  the  years  1826  and 
two  of  them  while  he  was  crushed  to  the  earth  by 
xuniary  embarrassments,  and  the  other  two  when  the 
1  was  brighter,  and  his  spirits  had  revived.  The  first  two 
are  frankly  despondent,  for  Lady  Louisa  was  one  of 
ery  few  to  whom  Scott  would  unburden  himself  of  "ego- 
trash.'1    The  third  describes  how  he  came  to  avow  the 
■hip  of  the  Waverley  Novels.    The  fourth  narrates  in  his 
;t  vein  a  reminiscence  of"  an  old  Trojan  of  1745."  Still 
aid  wrong  Lady  Louisa  if  we  ignored  the  merits  of  the 
jir."    John,  Duke  of  Argyle,  deserved  a  sympathetic 
.n.    We  could  afford  to  forget  his  rivalry  with  Marl- 
h,  his   Pyrrhic  victory  at  Sheriffmuir,  his  political  ter- 
tion.  But  the  patron  of  Rob  Roy  and  the  friend  of  Jeanie 
has  a  lasting  claim  upon  our  gratitude.     Scott  derived 
ressions  from  Lady  Louisa  who  was  profoundly  versed 
raditions  of  the  Campbells.  The  "  Memoir"  tells  merely 
nantic  marriage  and  an  unhappy  domestic  life  ;  but  it 
lother  picture  to  our  gallery  of  historical  portraits.  The 
the  Duke's  daughters  are,  with  one  exception,  less  inter- 
han  his  own.     But  all  readers  of  Horace  Walpole  will 
e  the  mirthful  sketch  of  "  that  Chatham  in  petticoats," 
lary  Coke.   Incidentally  we  are  given  the  authentic  story 
Barbarina,  with  whom  Lady  Louisa's  uncle,  Mr.  Mac- 
fell  so  desperately  in  love  at  Venice.  Frederick  the  Great 
ed,  not  as  a  rival,  but  at  the  request  of  the  English  am- 
ir, and  the  ambassador  in  his  turn  was  moved  by  the 
of  an  anxious  family. 

ry  of  the  New  World  called  America."  Vol.  II.  By 
J.Payne.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  1899.  14^. 
'ayne's  work  has  been  conceived  on  so  elaborate  a  scale 
is  difficult  to  tell  when  the  large  and  closely  packed 
;  in  which  it  is  embodied  will  come  to  an  end.  The 
of  America  and  its  inhabitants  has  been  written  from  the 
f  view  of  Buckle's  "History  of  Civilisation"  and  has 
ade  the  text  for  philosophical  reflections  to  a  sort  of 

of  history.    In  the  volume  just  issued  a  considerable 

of  space  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  native 
in  languages  and  of  their  psychological  character,  and 
lor  drifts  from  time  to  time  into  a  philosophy  of  language 
■al  and  argues — with  much  probability,  it  must  be  added 
1  the  "  holophrastic  "  structure  of  the  American  dialects 
;e  is  given  us  into  the  primitive  condition  of  speech.  A 
entence  in  them  is  often  compressed  into  what  we 
call  a  single  word,  its  various  elements  not  having  as 
1  formally  differentiated.    Noun,  pronoun  and  verb  are 

contained,  as  it  were  in  embryo,  in  the  word.  Another 
:  interest,  exhaustively  discussed  by  Mr.  Payne,  is  the 
1  calendar.  Contrary  to  such  leading  authorities  as 
er  von  Humboldt,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
r  is  of  native  origin  and  that  there  is  no  connexion 

it  and  the  calendar  of  China.  "  The  fabulous  correc- 
e  remarks  in  his  preface,  "  bissextile  and  secular,  alleged 
ipanish  antiquaries,  have  been  exposed,  and  the  Mexican 
:  is  shown  to  stand  alone  among  the  world's  time- 
igs,  and  to  have  been  no  nearer  the  truth  than  one 
:spect  for  antiquity  retained  in  use  two  thousand  years 
ncient  Egypt."  In  his  estimate  of  the  civilisations  of 
i  Mexico  Mr.  Payne  gives  the  palm  to  that  of  Mexico, 
af  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  religion  which  formed  part 
1  encouraged  religious  cannibalism.  This  cannibalism 
pes  to  the  want  of  wild  animals,  such  as  the  llama  and 
ich  abounded  in  Peru.  On  the  other  hand  the  Mexicans 
:nted  (or  modified)  a  system  of  hieroglyphic  writing 
as  wholly  wanting  in  South  America,  while  the  Inca 
ent  in  Peru  is  described  by  Mr.  Payne  as  a  "degrading 
m."  The  shortcomings  of  Peruvian  culture  are,  he 
artly  accounted  for  by  the  domestication  of  the  llama, 
rendered  material  welfare  independent  of  renewed 

This  attempt  to  explain  the  facts  of  American  history 
:teristic  of  Mr.  Payne's  method,  and  is  a  good  illustra- 
ie  lines  along  which  his  book  is  written. 

Ritual,  and  Religion."  New  Edition.  By  Andrew 
g.  2  vols.  London  :  Longmans.  1899.  7s. 
tew  edition  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  well-known  book 
it  little  introduction.  The  changes  made  in  it  are  not 
Since  it  was  first  published  twelve  years  ago  the 
views  have  undergone  development  but  not  modifka- 
e  leading  ideas  of  the  work  and  the  arguments  by 


which  they  are  supported  remain  the  same.    With  a  light 
touch  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  folklore  and  mythology  Mr. 
Lang  has  essayed  to  show  that  while  "  the  wilder  features  of 
myth  survive  from,  or  were  borrowed  from,  or  were  initiated 
from  the  ideas  of  people  in  the  savage  condition  of  thought, 
the  existence,  even  among  savages,  of  comparatively  pure,  if 
inarticulate,  religious  beliefs "  is  attested  by  observation  and 
fact.    The  progress  of  anthropology  has  tended  to  strengthen 
these  conclusions,  and  it  is  beginning  to  be  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  the  monstrous  or  immoral  elements  in  mythology 
are  a  secondary  growth.    Behind  them  lies  the  purer,  if  vaguer, 
^conception  of  the  primitive  savage  which  recognised  a  "  great 
spirit "  or  at  all  events  a  power  outside  himself  which  was 
unmoved  by  the  passions  and  vices  of  man.    The  clearer 
perception  of  this  fact  has  made  Mr.  Lang  re-write  two  of  his 
chapters,  those  on  the  religion  of  the  lowest  races,  and  doubt 
the  validity  of  Professor  Tyler's  "  animistic "  theory  as  an 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  religion.    The  statements  made  by 
travellers  as  to  the  atheism  or  absence  of  any  form  of  religion 
among  certain  savage  tribes  have  broken  down  upon  examina- 
tion, while  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  higher  and  purer  ideas 
of  the  Deity  met  with  among  some  of  the  lower  races  of  man- 
kind can  have  been   derived   from    Christian  missionaries. 
Indeed  in  some  instances  it  can  be  proved  that  they  could  not 
have  been.    They  must  go  back  to  that  religious  instinct  or 
whatever  else  we  may  call  it  which  characterises  man  wherever 
he  is  to  be  found,  and  which  neither  the  "animistic"  nor  any 
other  theory  has  been  able  to  explain.     In  fact,  all  these 
theories  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  instinct  or  sense  which 
they  have  been  called  in  to  create. 

"A  Diary  of  St.  Helena  (1816-1817).    The  Journal  of  Lady 
Malcolm,  containing  the  Conversations  of  Napoleon  with 
Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm."    Edited  by  Sir  Arthur  Wilson, 
•  K.C.I.E.    London  :  A.  D.  Innes. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  diary  kept  by  Lady  Malcolm,  wife 
of  the  British  Admiral  in  command  of  the  African  station  during 
part  of  Napoleon's  confinement  in  St.  Helena,  throws  muc 
new  light  on  the  old  controversy  about  our  treatment  of  th 
illustrious  but  very  petulant  prisoner.    The  main  facts  had 
been  pretty  well  established  for  anybody  who  would  study  and 
compare  the  accounts  of  Forsyth,  O'Meara,  and  Las  Casas. 
Napoleon,  no  wonder,  was  fretting  his  heart  out  on  the  island, 
nor  would  any  custody  satisfy  him  that  cut  off  all  chance  of 
escape.    But  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  though  neither  an  unkind 
nor  arbitrary  man,  was  somewhat  lacking  in  the  tact  which 
is  never  so  necessary  as  in  dealing  with  a  hero  who  is  not 
quite  a  gentleman.    And  it  is  clear  that  in  some  minor  respects 
Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm — who  managed  to  maintain  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  caged  Emperor — found  himself  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  Governor.     We  must  remember,  however,  that 
the  Admiral's  position  was  an  easy  one.   He  could  personify  the 
magnanimity  of  a  victorious  nation,  whereas  Lowe  had  to 
enforce  the  restrictions  imposed  by  State  necessity.  Suppose 
for  a  moment  that  Germany  had  been  vanquished  in  1871,  and 
that  Bismarck  had  been  taken  prisoner.    What  sort  of  tact 
would  a  French  officer  have  required  to  keep  on  pleasant  terms 
with  his  involuntary  guest  ?    In  his  milder  moments,  the  great 
German  would,  no  doubt,  have  indulged  in  similar  revelations 
and  speculations  to  those  which  were  dropped  from  day  to  day 
by  Napoleon — animated  by  the  same  flashes  of  political  genius 
and  informed  with  the  same  inner  knowledge  of  the  men  and 
events  of  his  time.    It  is  for  these  obiter  dicta  thrown  out  to  the 
British  Admiral  and  faithfully  rendered  by  Lady  Malcolm  that 
the  journal  now  edited  by  Sir  Arthur  Wilson  will  repay  the 
attention  of  all  who  care  either  for  history  or  human  nature. 

"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    August  1. 

The  portrait  of  Castelar  in  his  earlier  years,  painted  by  M.  E. 
Varagnac,  in  the  current  issue  of  the  "  Deux  Mondes,"  in  an 
article  ("  Un  homme  d'etat  espagnol")  of  quite  exceptional 
importance,  is  probably  a  true  one  ;  for  the  man  stands  out 
clearly  in  himself,  one  might  say  stands  out  clearly  against  the 
writer's  strong  predisposition  in  his  favour.  An  orator,  an 
honest  idealist,  a  person  of  infinite  charm,  there  is  the  Castelar 
that  cast  so  strong  a  spell  on  masses  of  his  countrymen ;  but 
ideas  and  passion,  though  essential  ingredients,  do  not  make  a 
man,  still  less  a  great  man.  It  is  difficult  in  reading  this  article 
to  repress  a  supercilious  smile  at  the  idea  of  Castelar  playing 
the  part  of  man  of  action.  How  little  he  was  of  a  statesman, 
how  little  even  of  a  thinker  in  politics,  is  seen  by  his  allowing 
himself  to  be  wholly  absorbed  by  the  belief  that  the  panacea 
for  all  human  ills  could  be  found  in  the  form  of  popular  govern- 
ment. Get  rid  of  a  king,  his  theory  is,  and  you  get  everything 
else  !  How  entirely  out  of  date  are  all  his  rhapsodies  now  ! 
How  out  of  touch  with  social  development  !  The  truth  is  M. 
E.  Varagnac  himself  has  summed  up  Castelar,  at  any  rate  the 
younger  Castelar,  in  words  of  his  own  : — "  Castelar,  par  sa  role 
autant  que  par  sa  nature,  devait  parler  beaucoup." 

"  A  Glance  at  Current  History,"  by  John  Cussons  (Cussons, 
May  and  Co.,  Glen  Allen,  Va.),  gives,  as  the  publishers  put  it, 
"  the  candid  utterances  of  a  Confederate  soldier."  "  Curretn 
history "  is  American  history,  and  slender  at  that.  But 
the  "  candid  utterances "  may  be  read  by  Americans  with 
advantage.    At  a  time  when  so  many  negroes  are  being  bar- 
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barously  executed  by  Judge  Lynch,  the  author's  remarks  on  the 
"treachery"  of  the  American  Indian  will  shed  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  "  tender  mercies  :'  of  the  white  man.  Sitting  Bull  we 
are  reminded  only  trusted  the  United  States  once,  and  then  the 
American  seized  the  opportunity  to  murder  him.  "And  the 
Great  White  Chief  (our  late  worthy  president  Mr.  Benjamin 
Harrison)  congratulated  the  country  on  this  achievement,  and 
assured  us  that  the  Indian  Question  was  a  simple  matter  now 
that  Sitting  Bull  had  been  put  out  of  the  way."  "  Is  it  to  this," 
asks  Mr.  Cussons,  "that  our  vaunted  civilisation  has  brought 
us?" 

The  "Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  (Vol.  XXX.)" 
as  usual  contains  papers  of  considerable  value  several  of  which 
may  be  preserved  for  reference  by  those  who  follow  colonial 
questions.  Sir  William  Macgregor  on  "  British  New  Guinea," 
Sir  John  Robinson  on  "The  Colonies  and  the  Century,"  Sir 
Robert  Giffen  on  "  The  Relative  Growth  of  the  Component 
Parts  of  the  Empire,"  Mr.  Hugh  Clifford  on  "  The  Malay  Penin- 
sula," and  Dr.  A.  P.  Hillier  on  "The  Native  Races  of  South 
Africa "  are  all  informing  and  suggestive.  Not  the  least 
important  part  of  the  year's  "proceedings"  is  the  annual 
dinner.  The  speeches  by  ex-Governors  and  Colonists  afford 
an  idea  of  the  up-to-date  sentiments  of  those  who  are  in  close 
touch  with  the  Colonies. 

"  Carmel  in  England  "  (London  :  Burns  and  Oates.  6s.),  by 
Father  B.  Zimmerman,  is  a  history  of  the  English  mission  of 
the  Discalced  Carmelites,  161 5  to  1849,  drawn  from  documents 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  order.  The  volume  contains 
much  curious  and  interesting  matter. — In  "  Our  Treatment  of 
the  Poor"  (London:  P.  S.  King.  2s.  61I),  Mr.  W.  Chance 
deals  with  such  questions  as  outdoor  relief,  old-age  pensions, 
friendly  societies,  public  and  private  charity.  He  holds  "  that 
the  English  Poor  Law,  if  administered  in  the  way  which  its 
authors  intended  it  to  be,  is  the  best  Poor  Law  of  any  country." 
With  regard  to  old-age  pensions  he  contends  that  "the amount 
of  old-age  pauperism  is  largely  dependent  upon  administration 
of  poor  relief." — Mr.  A.  F.  Murison's  "King  Robert  the  Bruce" 
(Edinburgh  and  London  :  Oliphant,  Anderson  and  Ferrier. 
is.  6d.)  belongs  to  the  Famous  Scots  Series,  and  is  correctly 
described  as  forming  the  historical  complement  to  the  former 
volume  on  Sir  William  Wallace.  It  carries  on  the  thrilling- 
story  of  the  struggle  of  Scotland  to  throw  off  the  dominion  of 
England.  "After  due  reduction  of  the  exaggerated  pedestal 
of  patriotism  reared  for  Bruce  by  the  indiscriminating,  if  not 
time-serving,  eulogies  of  Barbour  and  Fordun,  and  maintained 
for  some  five  centuries,  the  figure  of  the  Hero  still  remains 
colossal  :  he  completed  the  national  deliverance." — "The  Story 
of  Eclipses"  (London:  George  Newnes.  is.)  simply  told  by 
Mr.  George  F.  Chambers  for  general  readers,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  May  next  year,  will 
assist  those  who  may  be  in  a  position  to  witness  it,  to  under- 
stand an  event  to  which  a  good  deal  of  interest  attaches.  The 
"  story "  covers  a  wide  field  notwithstanding  the  diminutive 
character  of  the  volume  in  which  it  is  presented. — "Britain  on 
and  beyond  the  Sea"  (London  :  Johnston),  by  Cecil  H.  Crofts, 
is  a  brochure  explanatory  of  the  Navy  League  map  of  the 
world.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  British  schoolboy,  who  will,  how- 
ever, we  fear,  hardly  rise  to  the  level  of  some  of  its  data.  It 
has  been  prepared  with  considerable  care. — "  Pickwickian 
Studies  "  (The  New  Century  Press),  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  is 
carefully  compiled  and  will  appeal  to  Dickens'  lovers,  whose 
numbers  do  not  seem  materially  to  diminish  with  time. 
"The  Foreign  Empire"  (200  to  60  B.C.)  is  the  second  of  three 
volumes  which  are  to  make  up  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black's 
Historical  Latin  Readers  and  form  a  continuous  history  of 
Rome. — "Where  Shall  We  Go?"  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
A.  R.  Hope  Moncrieff  affords  the  best  possible  proof  of  its  use- 
fulness as  a  guide  to  holiday  and  health  resorts  in  Great  Britain 
by  appearing  in  its  14th,  and  considerably  enlarged,  edition. 
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NOTES. 

The  difference  between  the  feelings  inspired  by 
the  daily  reports  from  Pretoria  and  from  Rennes — for 
little  else  has  occupied  men's  thoughts  for  the  week — 
might  be  put  thus.  Pretoria  fills  one  with  impatience 
touched  with  disgust — Rennes  with  disgust  touched 
with  impatience.  The  long-drawn  agony  of  the  Dreyfus 
drama  is  producing  the  dangerous  weariness  of  excite- 
ment which  longs  for  the  end  be  what  it  may.  But  not 
in  any  way  does  the  weariness  of  the  whole  miserable 
affair  blunt  the  repulsion  produced  by  the  Rennes  pro- 
ceedings. All  the  tremendous  efforts  to  obtain  a  new 
trial  against  the  most  terrible  odds  to  end  in  an  abortive 
inquiry  !  An  inquiry  which  cannot  elicit  the  truth,  which 
leaves  accusers — men  under  the  gravest  suspicion — to 
tell  their  story  unsifted,  which  finding  the  prisoner  at  a 
disastrous  disadvantage  through  no  fault  of  his,  de- 
liberately aggravates  his  difficulties  !  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  English  hearts  that  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoner  of 
Rennes  and  his  advocate — which  affect  English  interests 
not  at  all — have  held  their  attention  more  closely  than 
the  almost  impudent  dalliance  of  President  Kruger — 
though  that  touches  the  prestige  of  England  and  may 
mean  much  to  every  Englishman. 

In  reality  the  situation  in  the  Transvaal  has  changed 
little  during  the  past  week  except  that  exasperation  on 
both  sides  is  getting  sharper.  Two  things  seem  clear  : 
the  patience  of  the  Government  is,  we  might  almost 
say,  exhausted,  and  President  Kruger  does  not 
intend  to  accept  the  proposal  of  a  commission.  It  is  of 
course  quite  untrue  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  made 
further  proposals  on  the  basis  of  agreeing  to  arbitration 
in  return  for  a  five  years'  franchise.  It  seems  now 
that  Mr.  Kruger  will  make  a  proposal  that  apparently 
fulfils  the  requirements  laid  down  by  Sir  Alfred  Milner. 
But  until  we  have  seen  the  scheme  as  officially  declared 
and  examined  it  for  ourselves,  we  shall  hesitate  to  con- 
gratulate either  Pretoria  or  Downing  Street.  The  five 
years  may  be  granted,  but  that  is  not  the  vital  point. 
And  there  remains  the  question,  What  set-off  will  Oom 
Paul  set  up  against  his  own  proposals?  To  offer  to  sur- 
render on  terms  impossible  for  the  other  party  to  accept 
would  be  quite  on  the  lines  of  Pretoria  diplomacy. 

President  Kruger  has  hitherto  acted  on  the  principle 
adopted  by  Philip  II.  with  disastrous  results  that  "time 
and  I  are  a  match  for  any  man,"  and  the  feelers  thrown 
out  by  his  organ  in  the  Press  can  only  be  with  a  view 
to  the  gaining  of  further  time  in  the  hope  of  something 
turning  up.  The  proposal  that  this  country  should 
again  guarantee  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal  is 
under  the  existing  Convention  futile  ;  for  we  have  done 
so  twice,  but  on  conditions  which  Pretoria  has  not 


observed.  As  to  arbitration  such  a  settlement 
of  disputes  between  the  Paramount  Power  and  the 
Transvaal  is  only  possible  by  the  grace  of  the  former, 
and  is  quite  inadmissible  with  regard  to  their  relative 
constitutional  positions.  Specific  points,  such  as  the 
Jameson  indemnity,  might  well  be  fit  subjects  for  arbi- 
tration, but  all  such  matters  are  entirely  subsidiary  to 
the  main  point  at  issue,  which  the  President  will  evade 
by  every  turn  and  shuffle  possible  in  the  game.  We 
may  trust  the  Government  to  pin  him  to  the  speedy 
enfranchisement  of  the  Uitlanders.  If  there  were  no 
hope  of  his  ultimately  conceding  as  much  the  per 
sistent  arming  of  the  Boers  would  be  ominous  indeed. 

One  point  must  be  made  quite  clear  ;  no  settlement 
will  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  involve  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  forts  which  surround  Johannesburg.  No 
community  can  live  in  peace  and  amity  with  its  neigh- 
bours so  long  as  the  Government  thinks  it  necessary  to 
mount  guard  round  it  with  big  guns  which  could  sweep 
away  in  half  an  hour  the  inhabitants  and  their  property. 
If  a  satisfactory  franchise  be  granted  such  a  menace 
will  become  an  absurdity  ;  there  would  not  be  much 
"equality"  in  the  old  electorate  pointing  guns  at  the 
new  !  When  men  may  not  even  carry  arms  in  self- 
defence  they  naturally  ask  why  they  should  walk 
through  life  ringed  round  with  cannon.  A  great  deal 
of  misapprehension  exists  regarding  these  forts.  They 
are  stated  to  be  the  result  of  the  events  of  January 
1895.  They  were  not.  The  attempted  revolution  was 
rather  the  result  of  the  forts,  the  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  which  were  signed  long  before.  This  was 
the  last  straw  on  the  back  of  the  harried  Uitlander. 

It  would  be  very  optimistic  to  assume  that  President 
Kruger  will  assent  to  dismantle  the  forts,  and  the 
certainty  that  he  will  not,  except  under  virtual  com- 
pulsion, does  not  make  the  prospect  any  the  more  hope- 
ful. But  he  has  not  yet  abandoned  all  idea  of  obtaining 
something  in  return  for  the  concessions  he  may  at  last 
be  forced  to  make.  At  the  Bloemfontein  Conference 
he  made  a  strong  point  of  Swaziland.  Since  then  we 
have  heard  nothing  about  it,  but  are  we  so  sure  that 
it  is  a  card  he  is  not  still  wanting  to  play  ?  He  might 
well  believe  that  with  Swaziland  in  the  possession  of 
the  Transvaal,  bringing  the  territory  of  the  Republic 
within  touch  of  the  sea,  and  with  the  Johannesburg 
forts  manned  by  Boers,  he  could  afford  to  make  sweep- 
ing changes  in  the  electorate.  It  is  unnecessary,  how- 
ever, to  question  that  the  Government  is  sufficiently 
wide-awake  to  safeguard  our  position  between  the 
Transvaal  and  the  sea. 

The  attempted  assassination  of  Maitre  Labori  at 
Rennes  and  the  determined  resistance  of  Jules  Guerin  in 
the  Rue  de  Chabrol  are,  according  to  many,  but  the 
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seeds  of  a  dangerous  and  perhaps  bloodthirsty  cam- 
paign. Threats  fly  about ;  men  are  beaten  ;  revolvers 
go  off.  Heads  and  hatreds  are  hotter  than  ever :  real 
fear  has  set  in.  Last  week,  M.  Lepine  discovered  proofs 
of  a  Royalist  plot  ;  arrests  were  made,  Deroulede,  and 
some  twenty  alleged  conspirators,  taken.  And  to-day 
all  available  troops  and  policemen  are  ready  to  charge, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  strike.  The  convocation  of  the 
Chambers  has  been  suggested  by  several  deputies  as  a 
remedy  ;  but  this  measure  is  not  likely  to  be  taken. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  the  situation  would  be  in  any  way 
improved  by  a  meeting  at  the  Palais  Bourbon,  for  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau  and  his  colleagues — the  only  men 
capable  and  courageous  enough  in  France  to-day  to 
deal  with  danger  in  an  exemplary  fashion — would  pro- 
bably fail  to  get  a  vote  of"  confidence,  and  fall.  A 
cowardly  ministry  would  be  fatal  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  utmost  severity  and  a  loyal  disregard 
for  popularity  are  necessary.  If  prosperity  and  peace 
are  to  be  restored  to  the  country,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  allow  the  Dreyfus  case  to  follow  its  course 
quiety  and  justly,  and  to  get  it  finished  expeditiously. 

Much  military  is  waiting  to  act  at  Rennes  ;  but  as  the 
expected  manifestations  and  brawls  have  not  yet  taken 
.  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  Nationalists  and  anti-Semites 
prefer  to  lie  low  for  a  while  than  to  share  M.  D^roulede's 
fate.  Everyone  was  indignant  at  the  cowardly  attack 
on  Mattre  Labori  ;  everyone  left  him  a  card,  even 
Generals  de  Boisdeffre  and  Mercier.  So  keen  was  the 
sympathy  that  when  M.  Arthur  Meyer  of  the  "  Gaulois  " 
spoke  harshly  of  the  matter,  he  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded, and  had  to  retreat.  Perhaps  the  most 
villainous  feature  of  the  assault  was  the  indifference  of 
some  dozen  people — anti-Dreyfusards  evidently — who 
passed  the  lawyer  as  he  lay  on  the  ground  without 
heeding  his  calls.  In  Paris,  madmen  said  this  was  a 
prearranged  move  of  the  "syndicate"  to  delay  the 
trial,  and  were  by  no  means  appeased  when  it  was 
argued  that  Maitre  Labori,  with  all  his  devotion  for  the 
cause,  respected  his  person  far  too  much  to  allow  it  to 
be  made  the  butt  of  even  a  Dreyfusard's  revolver.  His 
pleading  was  terribly  wanted  on  Monday,  when  he  was 
to  attack  General  Mercier. 

On  three  or  four  occasions  Captain  Dreyfus  has  not 
been  able  to  restrain  himself,  not  been  able  to  keep 
silent  under  his  accusers'  hypocrisy  and  lies.  His  reply 
to  General  Mercier — "  Vous  devriez  le  dire  "—was  pro- 
nounced with  the  same  agony  that  marked  his  protesta- 
tion of  innocence  on  the  first  day  of  the  trial  ;  his 
criticism  of  M.  Cavaignac's  deposition  was  impressive 
and  dignified.  But  throughout  M.  Lebon's  account  of 
the  steps  that  were  taken  to  prevent  him  being  carried 
off  by  an  American  man-of-war,  of  the  punishments 
inflicted,  and  of  the  "  perfectly  proper "  behaviour  of 
the  infamous  scoundrel  Deniel,  Captain  Dreyfus — who 
must  have  been  tortured  by  the  story  of  his  sufferings 
— neither  moved  a  muscle  nor  said  a  word.  Careful 
followers  of  the  debates  will  have  seen  by  now  how 
vain  and  plausible,  how  malicious,  are  the  men  that 
condemned  Captain  Dreyfus  ;  how  wilful,  too,  in- 
somuch as  they  still  pretend  to  believe  him  guilty  of 
writing  the  bordereau. 

Stirring  scenes  have  taken  place  in  the  Rue  de  Chabrol 
throughout  the  week.  No  sooner  did  it  become  known 
that  M.  Jules  Guerin  and  his  forty  disciples  had  refused 
to  evacuate  their  headquarters  than  scores  of  anti- 
Semites  took  possession  of  the  cate  opposite  to  encourage 
them  with  soup  and  cheers.  Often  Guerin  came  to  the 
window  to  thunder  a  little  and  chant  the  "  Marseillaise." 
When  two  passers-by  jeered  at  him  he  brandished  a  pair 
of  revolvers,  and  would  probably  have  fired  had  he  not 
seen  that  the  unfortunate  couple  were  being  assaulted 
by  his  friends  in  the  street.  "  Peuple  de  Paris,"  he 
cried  one  night  before  retiring,  "ceux  qui  vont  mourir 
te  saluent."  Tears  were  shed  ;  everyone  cheered.  We 
have  not  the  space  to  describe  the  brutal  rushes  and 
brawls  that  took  place,  in  which  many  inoffensive  people 
were  injured  ;  nor  to  relate  how  Guerin  and  his  disciples 
kept  watch  on  the  roof  all  night;  nor  to\follow  the 
anti-Semitic  mobs  that  smashed  the  windows  of  the 
"  Lanterne "   and  other  Dreyfusard   papers   as  they 

arched  down  the  boulevards  and  through  the  streets. 
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But  it  is  useful  to  point  out  that  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau 
hesitated  to  give  orders  to  storm  the  anti-Semitic  head- 
quarters because  he  knew  that  blood  would  be  spilt, 
and  that  the  sight  of  it  might  inflame  the  people  and 
bring  about,  if  not  a  revolution,  at  least  grave  and 
regrettable  disorder. 

An  Englishman,  soldier  or  civilian,  should  be  devoutly 
thankful  for  the  law  of  evidence  which  guides  the  pro- 
ceedings of  all  our  courts,  civil  or  military,  when  he 
reads  the  reports  of  the  trial  at  Rennes.  The  French 
are  in  the  dark  ages.  We  used  to  have  similar  scenes 
in  the  days  when  prisoners  on  trial  for  treason  had  to 
fight  a  conspiracy  of  the  judges  and  counsel  for  the 
Crown  to  deny  them  the  merest  elements  of  justice. 
Witnesses  then  used  not  to  produce  proof  but  to  make 
rhetorical  speeches  ;  and  the  accused  was  denied  the 
service  of  counsel  in  his  defence  except  for  the  mere 
argument  of  technical  points  of  law.  He  was  bullied 
and  tortured  and  vituperative  epithets  were  hurled  at 
his  head,  or  the  most  deadly  insinuations  were  made 
in  such  a  form  that  though  they  could  neither  be  proved 
nor  disproved  yet  they  went  a  long  way  to  get  the  un- 
happy wretch  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered.  What 
has  there  been  at  Rennes  but  speeches  for  the  prosecu- 
tion from  witnesses  such  as  General  Roget  who  was 
allowed  to  dispute  the  findings  of  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion which  undertook  the  only  serious  investigation  of 
evidence  there  has  yet  been  in  the  case  ? 

As  if  to  destroy  every  sentiment  of  respect  for  the 
tribunal  there  is  now  added  its  refusal  to  adjourn.  The 
reasons  were  characteristic.  "  Considerations  of  State  " 
— in  England  that  used  to  mean  the  man  is  to  be  con- 
victed under  any  circumstances — and  a  technical  objec- 
tion which  it  was  pointed  out  could  be  removed  with 
very  little  inconvenience  to  the  Court.  The  last  was 
Gallic  pur  sang  :  "  The  whole  world  is  waiting  "  !  In 
England  a  prisoner's  interests  in  such  an  important 
State  trial  would  not  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  a 
counsel's  state  of  health.  Experienced  juniors  would 
have  been  briefed  and  either  of  the  two  leaders  (Maltres 
Labori  and  Demange  are  on  that  footing)  even  if  he  had 
more  particularly  directed  his  attention  to  some  special 
feature  of  the  case  would,  with  the  coaching  of  the 
juniors,  have  been  competent  to  deal  with  the  whole. 
But  in  the  circumstances  an  English  Court  would  have 
adjourned  even  a  running  down  case  if  the  junior  had 
been  willing  to  miss  his  own  chance  of  making  a  mark. 

The  whole  matter  of  the  "  Leda  "  and  the  French 
fishing-boat  is  sincerely  to  be  regretted,  but  it  is  a  de- 
plorable accident  which  might  occur  at  any  moment 
and  the  wonder  is  that  it  does  not  do  so  more  often. 
The  patience  of  officers  on  gunboats  carrying  out  their 
duties  is  sorely  tried  at  times,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
on  this  occasion  a  little  more  law  might  have  been 
allowed  to  the  offenders.  But  the  version  given  by  some 
French  papers  is  mere  moonshine.  The  truth  is  there 
was  one  discharge  intended  to  disable  the  rigging. 
The  mast  was  struck,  but  unfortunately  the  bullet 
glanced  off  and  struck  the  steersman.  Several  splinters 
of  wood  also  entered  his  body  but  there  was  only  one 
gunshot  wound.  The  Paris  journals  which  talk  so 
glibly  of  "murder"  should  remember  what  happened 
in  West  Africa  when  an  English  officer  was  deliber- 
ately shot  by  t  he  Senegalese  under  the  orders  of  a  French 
officer,  though  no  hostilities  were  in  progress.  The  true 
facts  of  that  case  never  reached  the  public  here.  That 
they  did  not  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  conciliatory 
disposition  of  our  Government  towards  France  and 
should  invite  a  return  now. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Graf  Thun's  round  way 
with  the  Austrian  factions  should  commend  itself  to 
them  whose  insubordination  made  it  necessary.  But 
even  the  opponents  of  absolutism  must  admit  that  parlia- 
mentarism had  been  given  every  chance,  had  been 
found  hopelessly  wanting,  and  had  left  but  the  one 
alternative.  The  fact  that  Graf  Badeni  was  not  alto- 
gether successful  on  similar  lines  need  not  discourage, 
for  the  failure  of  constitutional  methods  had  not  then 
been  made  so  abundantly  clear.  And  Graf  Thun  would 
appear  to  be  the  stronger  statesman.  But  even  though 
he  may  presehtly  find  it  politic  to  loosen  the  reins  some- 
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-what — for  after  all  Article  XIV.  is  only  an  emergency 
brake — the  whole  episode  will  not  appear  regrettable. 
The  supreme  recourse  to  authority  will  have  been 
recognised  as  a  salutary  safeguard,  the  unpatriotic 
character  of  the  extreme  German  party  will  have  been 
revealed,  and  the  Los  von  Rom  movement  will  have 
served  to  strengthen  the  Church  in  danger.  The 
Belgian  lead  has  been  followed  in  Austria  and  a 
o-eneral  election  is  alone  needed  for  the  full  consolida- 
tion of  a  beneficent  reaction. 

Though  we  have  felt  obliged  at  times  to  criticise  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  China  there  is  no  denying 
that  the  declaration  of  the  Russian  Government  regard- 
ing Talienwan  is  a  vindication  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
attitude  so  far  as  that  port  is  concerned.  The  Russian 
Government  have  been  forced  to  go  further  than  they 
intended.  Lord  Salisbury's  original  announcement  was 
that  Talienwan  was  to  be  a  "free"  port.  At  the 
request  of  the  Russian  Ambassador  he  withdrew  this 
statement  and  substituted  the  words  "treaty  port," 
meaning  of  course  a  port  where  heavy  dues  were  pay- 
able as  in  the  other  Treaty  Ports.  We  may  regard  the 
welcome  reversion  to  the  Prime  Minister's  original  state- 
ment as  implying  a  victory  for  M.  de  Witte  and  his 
liberal  fiscal  policy.  He  has  at  length  carried  his  point, 
that  the  development  of  Russian  resources  is  the  true 
statesmanship.  The  logic  of  facts  has  also  gone  to 
show  the  reactionists  that  Russia  cannot,  unassisted 
by  foreign  capital,  hope  to  carry  out  this  development. 
It  is  the  conviction  that  Talienwan  can  only  pay  under 
liberal  conditions  that  has  been  forced  home  on  the  old 
Russian  party  and  has  won  M.  de  Witte  his  notable 
victory  ;  though  whether  that  victory  will  bring  any 
material  benefit  to  English  commerce  may  be  doubtful. 

The  news  that  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  has  consented 
to  open  to  traders  two  ports  in  the  land  of  Sus  goes 
far  to  endorse  our  contention  for  full  reliance  in  the 
diplomacy  of  Her  Majesty's  representative  at  Tangier. 
Supererogatory  displays  of  force  on  the  part  of  irre- 
sponsible individuals  can  only  complicate  a  promising 
position,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  future  the  neces- 
sary negotiations  may  not  be  diverted  from  their  duly 
authorised  channels.  We  can  express  nothing  but 
satisfaction  that  Major  Spilsbury's  unfortunate  in- 
discretion should  have  been  so  readily  overlooked  and 
that,  thanks  to  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson's  wisdom  and 
prudence,  our  political  and  commercial  prestige  in 
Morocco  is  now  more  definitely  assured  than  it  has 
been  during  a  long  generation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Sir  Arthur  will  not  be  disturbed  before  his  present  im- 
portant work  has  been  fully  matured. 

Serious  industrial  troubles  are  on  foot  in  the  United 
States.  Reliable  sources  of  information  warn  us  that 
the  employment  of  the  military  in  repressing  the  mining 
disturbances  in  Idaho  has  roused  the  leaders  of  the 
labour  party  to  very  energetic  action.  In  their 
remonstrances  to  the  President,  the  language  they  used 
was  of  the  most  threatening  character,  and  a  very 
strong  line  will  be  taken  in  the  active  campaign  which 
is  now  in  sight.  The  whole  system  of  Trusts  is  of 
course  singled  out  for  attack,  and  some  of  the  most 
notorious  holders  in  these  monopolies  are  discreetly 
providing  against  future  events.  The  visit  of  Mr.  Mark 
Hanna  and  others  to  Europe,  far  from  having  the  high 
political  objects  mysteriously  hinted  at,  is  simply  con- 
nected with  their  own  schemes  for  shifting  their  burdens 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  English  and  Continental  capita- 
lists. It  will  be  interesting  to  note  whether  the  latter 
are  sufficiently  ill-informed  to  be  caught,  Meanwhile, 
in  spite  of  the  Philippine  muddle,  the  annexation  fever 
is  raging  unabated,  and  the  seizure  of  S.  Domingo  is 
being  pressed  upon  the  United  States  Government. 
Altogether  a  pretty  series  of  complications  at  home  and 
abroad  are  awaiting  President  McKinley  in  his  last  year 
of  office. 

We  call  attention  elsewhere  to  the  extraordinary 
development  which  might  await  South  American  lands 
under  English  guidance.  Singularly  a  propos  of  this  is 
a  well  arranged  account  of  the  present  condition  of 
diamond-mining  in  Brazil  to  be  found  in  the  last  series 
of  the  United  States  Consular  Reports.  There  is  at 
present  only  one  attempt  to  work  the  rich  diamond 


fields  of  that  country  on  the  most  approved  modern 
methods,  and  that  is  being  made  by  a  French  company 
which  has  recently  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  gauge  accurately  the  diamond 
output,  for  no  statistics  are  kept  and  all  estimates  are 
more  or  less  conjectural.  The  native  miner  is  an  ex- 
tremely conservative  being  and  no  real  effort  has  been 
made  hitherto  to  work  mines  so  as  to  get  all  out  of 
them  that  nature  has  put  there.  Immense  deposits 
have  already  been  irrevocably  lost  by  the  short-sighted 
style  in  which  mining  has  been  conducted  in  the  past. 
They  are  now  buried  beneath  piles  of  detritus  cast  upon 
them  by  early  miners.  Evidently  here  is  a  district 
crying  out  for  capital  and  enterprise.  The  writer  of  the 
Report  is  "  gratified  to  see  that  the  cars  and  engines  " 
in  use  on  the  central  railroad  "were  made  in  the 
States." 

Whatever  effect  the  establishment  of  a  great  national 
bank  for  India,  with  an  office  in  London,  may  have  on 
currency  and  exchange,  it  must  serve  at  least  to  popu- 
larise India  as  a  field  for  investment  of  English  capital. 
The  scheme  for  such  an  institution  got  an  impulse 
from  the  Currency  Committee  and  is  being  pushed 
along  with  the  recommendations  more  germane  to  its 
special  purpose.  The  currency  measures  may  be 
trusted  to  go  through  with  unusual  speed.  When  Mr. 
Dawkins  accepted  the  post  of  Finance  Minister  he  was 
also  offered  the  senior  partnership  in  the  London  house  of 
J.  S.  Morgan  and  Co.,  the  Anglo-American  bankers. 
It  was  finally  arranged  that  he  should  go  to  India  for 
one  year,  to  assist  the  new  departures  in  her  currency- 
system.  Next  winter  he  will  leave  someone  else  to  carry 
on  the  measures  he  is  now  inaugurating — an  arrange- 
ment which  has  its  drawbacks  if  it  has  its  advantages. 

In  Sir  A.  Cotton,  whose  prolonged  life  almost 
covered  the  century,  India  has  lost  her  most  strenuous 
advocate  for  canals  as  the  cure  of  all  her  economic  ills. 
It  has  been  given  to  few  men  to  create  as  much  practi- 
cal proof  of  their  theories  as  Sir  A.  Cotton  could  point 
to  in  the  vast  irrigation  works  which  he  pioneered  in 
Madras.  He  did  great  things  and  he  dreamed  still 
greater  ones.  His  mind  refused  to  recognise  any  limi- 
tations on  his  theories.  His  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  Upper  India  and  the  conditions  of  irrigation  from 
the  snow-fed  streams  of  the  Himalayas  sometimes 
betrayed  him  into  hasty  judgment  or  petulant  expres- 
sion which  obscured  the  value  of  his  opinions.  Never- 
theless his  example  and  his  persistent  teachings  have 
done  more  than  the  work  of  any  one  man  to  develop 
canals  in  India. 

The  new  commander  in  South  Africa  is  a  younger 
man  by  some  seven  years  than  his  predecessor  ;  and 
though  not  so  well  known  to  the  army  or  to  the 
public  as  the  latter — whose  military  senior,  however, 
he  is — his  reputation  is  a  high  one.  His  previous 
South  African  experience- — not  the  least  important  item 
of  which  is  the  fact  that  he  acted  for  a  short  time 
as  military  secretary  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere — has  been 
considerable.  As  assistant  military  secretary  to  Sir  A. 
Cunningham  he  served  in  the  Kaffir  war  ;  and,  besides 
being  on  the  staff  in  the  Zulu  war  and  subsequently 
commanding  a  fort,  he  was  A.A.  and  Q.M.G.  to  Sir 
Charles  Warren  in  the  Bechuanaland  expedition  of  1884. 
Yet  although  he  has  commanded  in  Egypt  and  at 
Devonport  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  Sir  William 
Butler's  experience  in  commanding  men  in  the  field. 

Do  none  of  our  public  men  read  history  ?  Here  is 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  undoubtedly  a  man  of  high  culture, 
making  the  very  mistake  of  which  we  convicted  Mr. 
Chamberlain  but  a  short  time  since.  Co-operative 
production,  according  to  Mr.  Balfour,  is  an  endeavour 
to  substitute  an  industrial  republic  for  an  industrial 
monarchy.  The  figure  involves  a  double  blunder.  It 
assumes,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  teeth  of  all  history, 
that  a  republic  connotes  democracy  and  equality  ;  it 
suggests,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  monarch  stands 
in  similar  relation  to  his  subjects  with  that  of 
an  employer  to  his  men — a  suggestion  ludicrously- 
false.  The  relation  of  a  sovereign  to  his  people 
— except  among  some  savages  where  the  people  are 
his  slaves  and  so  in  his  possession — is  that  of  the 
manager  in  an  industrial  concern  or  the  general  in  an 
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army.  He  controls  and  directs  the  movements  of  the 
whole,  but  no  one  is  in  his  employ  ;  the  others  no  more 
belong  to  him  than  he  to  them.  Mr.  Balfour's  own 
argument  enforces  the  point.  Capital  does  not  involve 
the  relation  of  employer  and  employed  ;  nor  does  co- 
operation do  away  with  the  necessity  of  governor  and 
governed.  Where  co-operation  has  broken  down,  it 
has  been  owing  to  the  failure  to  realise  the  necessity  of 
securing  the  best  managers— in  political  terms  the  most 
competent  governing  class.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
means — a  co-operative  community  can  afford  to  pay  the 
same  salary  as  a  "  capitalistic  "  society.  Mr.  Balfour's 
speech  was  interesting,  but  hardly  does  he  seem  to 
have  thought  out  his  subject. 

Mr.  Chaplin  has  been  taken  to  task  for  an  utterance 
which  in  our  view  contains  more  statesmanship  than 
marks  most  of  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman's  pub- 
lic performances.  In  suggesting  that  the  problem  of 
providing  pensions  for  old  age  might  be  rendered  very 
much  less  difficult  if  recourse  were  had  to  indirect  taxa- 
tion, he  was  touching  a  question  which  will  one  day 
exercise  the  minds  of  sober  social  reformers  more 
closely  than  any  other.  Any  one,  who  chooses  or  has 
the  capacity  to  look  forward,  cannot  help  seeing  that 
the  obstacle  to  the  State  carrying  through  various  pro- 
posals which  most  of  us  would  agree  were  publicly 
beneficial,  will  not  be  their  socialistic  character  but  the 
impossibility  of  finding  the  money  under  our  present 
fiscal  system.  We  are  quite  aware — who  is  so  happy  as 
not  to  be  ? — of  the  stock  arguments  of  the  "Free-trader  " 
as  to  the  defects  of  indirect  taxation  as  a  means  of  raising 
revenue  but  the  logic  of  facts  will  tell  too  strongly  for 
him  in  the  end. 

Indeed,  it  is  nothing  but  political  association  that  now 
keeps  large  numbers  from  forsaking  the  present  system  ; 
and  when  it  comes  to  be  seen  and  felt  that  it  is  that 
system  which  prevents  the  trying  of  great  social  ex- 
periments— for  everything  new  is  an  experiment— old 
age  pensions  are  an  experiment — they  will  be  converted. 
Whether  Mr.  Chaplin  in  suggesting  a  small  duty  on 
corn  adopted  the  best  expedient  is,  of  course,  a  different 
question  ;  but  at  the  least  it  was  not  foolish.  There  was 
no  need  for  such  feverish  haste  on  the  part  of  Sir  Francis 
Powell  to  dissociate  himself  from  Mr.  Chaplin's  plan. 
Probably  no  one  would  have  thought  of  him  in  con- 
nexion with  that  (any  more  than  with  anything  else) 
whether  he  wrote  to  the  "Times"  or  not;  then  he 
should  have  known  that  his  zeal  will  be  put  down  to 
motives  other  than  the  desire  to  save  his  dear  con- 
stituents from  hunger.  In  any  case,  the  danger  of  a 
corn  tax  was  not  exactly  pressing;  but  a  general 
election  is  ! 

The  Chancellor  of  London's  decision  in  regard  to  the 
S.  Ethelburga's  crucifix  is  far  more  open  to  historical 
criticism  than  many  of  the  legal  decisions  against  which 
the  Ritualists  protest.  The  principle  of  it  would  seem 
to  be  that  a  crucifix  in  an  Anglican  church  is  unlawful, 
because  it  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  ornament  and  cannot 
be  safely  treated^  as  an  ecclesiastical  decoration.  The 
comment  on  this  is  that  neither  sixteenth  nor  seven- 
teenth century  opinion  condemned  crucifixes  nor  lighted 
candles  in  a  church  per  se  as  illegal,  a  point  exhaustively 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Read  v.  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
The  crucifix  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  chapel  was  attacked 
as  superstition  but  never  denounced  as  illegal  by  her 
divines.  More  important — the  Long  Parliament  by  its 
Ord  inance  28  August,  1643,  declared  crucifixes  illegal. 
If  Dr.  Tristram's  view  is  correct,  it  is  difficult  to  see, 
why  this  Ordinance,  no  doubt  inspired  by  Prynne,  was 
ever  thought  to  be  necessary.  Prima  facie  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  an  "  inert  crucifix  "  (to  quote  legal  language) 
should  not  be  as  legal  in  the  Established  Church  of 
England  as  it  is  in  the  Established  Church  of  Norway. 
And  but  for  the  foolish  distortion  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Ornaments  Rubric  by  the  ultra-Ritualists  public 
opinion  would  probably  take  the  same  view.  It  is  well 
the  question  is  going  to  Sir  Arthur  Charles. 

In  the  "  Labour  Gazette"  for  the  month  we  come  across 
a  gruesome  paragraph  relating  to  the  industrial  acci- 
dents, reported  from  various  sources  as  directed  by- 
statute,  during  the  month  of  July.    During  this  year  so 


far  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase  of  fatal 
and  other  accidents  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  year  1898.  No  doubt  the  eyes  of  critics  hostile  to 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  will  look  sharply 
after  these  and  similar  statistics.  It  is  true  that  the 
increase  applies  to  the  occupations  which  come  under 
the  Act  because,  for  the  most  part,  they  happen  to  be 
the  same  in  which  various  officials  have  cast  upon  them 
the  duty  of  giving  notice.  But  it  is  worth  pointing  out 
that  one  of  these,  that  described  as  shipping,  does  not 
come  under  the  Compensation  Act,  and  yet  it  happens 
that  there  is  an  increase  of  accidents  for  1899  over  1898 
just  as  in  the  other  occupations. 

University  education  in  Scotland  is  so  easily  obtained 
by  classes  who  are  not  educated  in  the  ordinary  public 
school  sense  that  detects  in  secondary  education  have 
always  been  the  despair  of  University  professors. 
There  are  other  aspects  of  the  question  hardly  of  less 
importance  with  which  public  opinion  is  becoming  more 
and  more  impressed  ;  and  this  change  of  feeling  will 
make  the  efforts  of  the  local  educational  authorities 
more  fruitful  in  introducing  provisions  for  higher  educa- 
tion in  their  districts.  Certain  sections  of  their  con- 
stituencies have  had  a  prejudice  against  it  as  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  interest  to  one  class  only  :  but  it  is  in  course 
of  removal.  From  Sir  Henry  Craik's  report  for  this 
year  it  is  apparent  that  the  resources  and  methods  of 
higher  education  are  being  increased  and  transformed. 
Local  authorities  will  find  a  sufficient  reward  for  the 
extra  expenditure  incurred  in  thoroughly  equipping 
their  higher-class  schools. 

Mr.  Murray  was  well  advised  in  writing  to  the 
"  Times  "  to  correct  some  of  the  ludicrously  false  im- 
pressions left  by  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Walter  v. 
Lane  ;  for  his  letter  will  disabuse  the  public  of  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  question  of  the  publishers  against  the  press. 
There  is  a  curious  simplicity — not  to  speak  of  it  by  the 
harder  name  of  stupidity — in  the  notion  of  many  com- 
mentators on  this  case  that  to  claim  copyright  in  a 
report  of  a  speech  is  to  claim  it  in  the  speech  itself. 
The  notion  rests  on  the  assumption  that  a  speech  as 
reported  is  the  same  thing  with  the  speech  as  spoken — 
the  which  how  far  it  is  from  true  most  speakers  and  all 
reporters  can  testify.  If  it  were  true,  which  would 
gain  or  lose  the  more — speaker  or  reader?  Indignation 
at  the  "murdering"  of  their  speeches  by  reporters  is  a 
commonplace  of  orators'  conversation — but  did  the 
great  majority  of  them  but  once  see  a  speech  of  theirs 
set  down  precisely  as  spoke,  they  would  never  wish  to 
escape  "  murdering  "  again.  Sometimes  a  speech 
suffers  from  the  reporter's  humour,  doubtless  ;  but 
that  is  generally  when  he  undertakes  to  condense  as 
well  as  to  report ;  when  his  and  the  speaker's  view  as  to 
what  are  the  best  things  in  the  speech  do  not  always 
coincide.  But  if  a  report  purports  to  give  the  speech 
in  its  entirety  we  believe  the  speaker  nearly  always 
gains  in  the  process — when  the  reporting  is  carried  out 
as  it  is  in  the  "Times,"  certainly  so. 

What  outsider  could  tell  what  becomes  of  the  tea  not 
destroyed  as  unfit  for  food  but  which  cannot  be 
admitted  for  use  as  a  beverage  ?  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Government  Laboratory  it  is  "  denatured," 
and  after  being  mixed  in  bond  with  asafcetida  and  lime 
it  is  used  for  making  caffeine  and  becomes  medicinal. 
Tobacco,  we  learn  on  the  same  authority,  requires  a 
good  deal  of  watching,  as  its  consumption  is  increas- 
ing. We  are  now  at  2  lbs.  per  head,  though  owing  to 
the  Budget  the  present  year  has  been  exceptional  in  the 
customs  clearances.  But  the  duty  reduction  and  the 
restriction  of  the  limit  of  moisture  have  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  extra  eight  and  a  half  million  or  more 
pounds  cleared.  When  you  want  to  concoct  a  tooth- 
powder  you  treat  snuff  with  oxide  of  iron  and  dragon's 
blood  and  call  it  Spanish  Sabilla.  Beer  tests  the 
morality  of  London  and  the  provinces.  In  London  a 
publican  occasionally  commits  the  audacity  of  diluting 
thirty-six  gallons  of  "beer"  with  ten  gallons  of  real 
water.  The  Laboratory  people  make  no  remark  about 
the  defective  water  supply  of  London  :  it  is  perhaps 
too  obvious.  In  the  provinces  beer  is  beer  ;  perhaps 
they  want  to  give  us  an  additional  reason  for  a  holiday 
in  the  country. 
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THE  RISING  HOPES. 

WE  passed  in  review  last  week  the  performances  of 
the  more  prominent  competitors  in  the  sessional 
' -contest.  It  is  with  the  leaders'  records  that  the  public 
I  not  unnaturally  most  concerns  itself ;  but  for  such  as 
'  care  to  take  long- views,  to  discover  what  the  present 
has  in  store  for  the  future,  there  is  a  yet  stronger 
fascination  in  following  the' movements  of  the  leaders 
-  in  posse.  Hope  is  more  attractive  than  realisation. 
It  leaves  room  for  imagination.  Of  the  politicians 
recognised  as  rising,  though  already  well  above  the 
horizon,  only  two  have  distinctly  improved  their  reputa- 
tions :  Lord  Selborne  in  the  Upper  House  and  Mr. 
George  Wyndham  in  the  Lower.  It  is  no  derogation 
from  their  success  to  point  out  that  it  has  largely  been 
due  to  their  exceptional  opportunities  as  junior  mem- 
bers of  an  Administration  in  which  some  of  the 
Chiefs  are  more  distinguished  for  sound  principles 
and  latent  ability  than  for  demonstrative  industry.  On 
Lord  Selborne,  rather  than  on  any  colleague  of  Cabinet 
rank,  Lord  Salisbury  has  devolved  most  of  the 
duties  which  his  dual  position  as  Prime  Minister  and 
Foreign  Secretary  has  prevented  him  from  discharg- 
ing in  person.  They  who  were  acquainted  with  him 
as  Mr.  Palmer  or  Lord  Wolmer  were  well  aware  that 
the  late  Lord  Chancellor's  son  had  inherited  his  father's 
power  of  getting  through  a  mass  of  work  and  coming 
up  smiling  at  the  end.  But  they  had  not  credited  him 
with  the  tact  and  moderation  which  he  has  exhibited 
this  Session  on  questions  so  provocative  as  the  Church 
crisis  and  the  pecuniary  claims  of  the  Clergy.  And 
the  statement  which  he  read  to  the  House  of  Lords 
at  the  conclusion  of  an  important  speech  on  the  occasion 
of  an  anxious  moment  in  our  relations  with  the  Trans- 
vaal gained  in  dignified  impressiveness  from  his  manner 
of  delivery.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  had 
on  more  than  one  occasion  allowed  his  convictions  to 
run  away  with  his  judgment.  Since  that  time  he  has 
gone  to  school  at  the  Colonial  Office,  where,  like  his 
Chief,  he  seems  to  have  been  mellowed  by  conflict  and 
balanced,  rather  than  over-weighted,  by  the  sense  of 
responsibility.  But  it  is  much  to  his  advantage  that  he 
has  not  quite  immersed  himself  in  departmental  work. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  George  Wyndham, 
although  this  Session  he  has  almost  confined  his  public 
appearances  to  questions  connected  with  the  War  Office, 
in  which  he  has  displayed  a  rare  gift  of  lucid  exposi- 
tion, a  rapidly  acquired  mastery  of  details,  and  a  readi- 
ness in  debate  which  mark  him  out  for  future  success 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  also — we  trust — as  an 
Administrator.  His  previous  experiences  as  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  at  the  Irish  Office, 
his  keen  interest  in  Imperialism,  and  (not  least) 
his  undiminished  zest  for  letters  should  be  suffi- 
cient guarantees  against  his  ever  sinking  to 
the  rank  of  mere  departmental  hacks — the  worthy 
men  who  go  the  round  of  the  minor  offices,  and  think 
themselves  lucky  if  towards  the  end  of  their  humdrum 
careers  they  are  admitted  to  the  Cabinet  on  condition 
that  they  are  seen  but  not  heard  and  will  not  apply  for 
a  pension. 

Able  as  Lord  Selborne  and  Mr.  George  Wyndham 
have  proved  themselves  to  be,  it  is  recognised  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  both  may  easily  be  out-dis- 
tanced by  the  representative  of  a  younger  generation. 
It  li  es  with  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  himself  to  decide  whether 
he  shall  be  the  fourth  Prime  Minister  in  his  family.  Some 
of  the  qualities  possessed  by  the  father  have  passed 
to  the  son  :  the  concentrated  thought  and  unswerving 
logic,  the  solid  eloquence  illuminated  with  unexpected 
gleams  of  a  saturnine  humour,  the  power  of  mastering 
details  in  his  own  mind  yet  presenting  only  the  broad 
aspects  to  public  appreciation — these  are  great  talents 
for  a  future  statesman.  And  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  has 
hitherto  avoided  those  indiscretions  of  speech  which  at 
•one  time  seemed  likely  to  spoil  his  father's  career.  But 
if  the  Lord  Robert  of  the  'Fifties  and  'Sixties  and 
'Seventies  suffered  for  his  cynicism  there  is  some 
danger  that  the  Lord  Hugh  of  the  new  century  may  be 
prejudiced  by  his  earnestness.  Throughout  this  Session 
he  has  scarcely  risen  in  his  place  except  on  some  question 
connected  with  the  Church  of  England.  Even  on  the 
.London  Government  Bill  he  was  chiefly  concerned  to 


exempt  ecclesiastical  charities  from  the  new  authority. 
He  does  not  conceal,  if  he  has  not  openly  avowed,  his 
belief  that,  as  the  old  philosopher  put  it,  the  first  duty 
of  statesmanship  is  to  make  good  citizens.  Set  up  a 
worthy  character,  a  noble  ideal,  in  the  people,  and  there 
will  naturally  come  about — it  may  be  soon,  it  may  be 
late — a  steady  gradual  improvement  in  things  external. 
Injustice  and  hardship  will  wither  away  because  the 
dishonest  and  the  unmerciful  will  be  a  dwindling  and 
uninfluential  minority.  For  good  laws  you  want  good 
citizens  ;  for  good  citizens  you  want  good  training  ;  and 
for  good  training  you  want  good  religion. 

There  are  many  public  men  who  will  accept  this 
reasoning  who  are  nevertheless  convinced  that  there  is 
a  converse  to  the  principle  that  the  character  of  a  people 
modifies  the  conditions  of  daily  life.  It  is  equally  true 
that  conditions  react  on  character.  In  a  sense  we  are 
all  of  us  the  creatures  of  circumstance.  And  it  is  this 
aspect  of  the  double  truth  which  has  been  seized  upon 
by  politicians  such  as  Mr.  Lionel  Holland  amongst 
the  Tories  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Tennant  amongst  the  Radicals. 
The  tinge  of  Socialism  with  which  they  are  credited 
they  do  not  and  indeed  need  not  care  to  disclaim  :  it  is 
constructive  and  progressive,  not  destructive  and 
reactionary.  It  is  based  on  benevolence  to  the  poor, 
not  on  envy  of  the  rich.  But  social  reformers  of  this 
type  tend  to  be  as  one-sided,  with  their  practical  and 
material  remedies,  as  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and  Earl  Percy 
and  Lord  Cranborne  with  their  almost  exclusive  trust 
in  religious  education.  The  statesman  who  can  only 
hold  out  material  rewards  is  but  a  captain  of  merce- 
naries ;  he  is  followed  simply  because  he  shows  his  troops 
the  way  to  the  prizes  of  war,  not  because  they  are 
comrades  in  a  common  cause.  The  notion  that  men 
can  only  be  made  better  by  being  made  happier  is  as 
delusive  as  that  they  can  only  be  made  happier  by 
being  made  better.  The  view  taken  by  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  relies  exclusively  on  the  higher,  while  that 
adopted  by  Mr.  Lionel  Holland  appeals  mainly  to  the 
lower  instincts  in  human  nature. 

Between  these  two  groups  which  we  have  described 
under  the  names  of  their  most  distinctive  repre- 
sentatives, there  is  at  present  nothing  approaching 
to  antagonism.  Indeed,  they  have  a  certain  active 
sympathy  in  their  common  dislike  for  that  antiquated 
school  of  which  it  would  be  equally  unkind  and  invidious 
to  name  many  disconcerted  exemplars — puffy,  purse- 
proud  types  of  selfish  and  generally  vulgar  prosperity — 
politicians  whose  creed  begins  and  ends  with  taking  two- 
pence off  the  income-tax  and  keeping  the  lower  orders 
in  their  places.  Towards  this  "  Marshall  and  Snelgrove  " 
Conservatism  (to  borrow  the  famous  phrase  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill)  both  sections  of  the  Young  Conserva- 
tism feel  an  equal  antipathy.  Otherwise,  however,  they 
seem  in  some  danger  of  drifting  apart.  If  they  work 
separately,  and  each  for  its  own  object  exclusively,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  not  only  will  they  both  lose  influence, 
but  they  will  allow  the  whole  party  to  be  once  again 
dominated  by  the  bourgeois  element  which  brought  it 
to  ruin  in  1880.  A  Church  group  can  do  little  by  itself: 
the  Socialist  group  will  do  less.  But  the  future  is  with 
them  if  they  combine  forces  and  fuse  their  ideals.  To 
carry  this  object  out  successfully  so  as  to  command 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  whole  party,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  leaders  should  not  confine  themselves  each 
to  his  own  special  line.  On  foreign  policy,  on  the 
Estimates,  on  finance,  they  have  scarcely  taken  the 
trouble  to  show  that  they  have  formed  opinions  of  their 
own.  Except  in  addressing  their  constituents  they 
speak  only  on  their  own  subjects.  It  was  not  by  this 
premature  specialisation  that  Lord  Robert  Cecil  first 
made  himself  dreaded  for  his  wit  and  then  accepted  for 
his  statesmanship  :  it  was  not  by  talking  only  about 
trade  and  Local  Government  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
forced  his  way  into  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  Cabinet. 


EUROPE  AND  THE  AMERICAS. 

AFRICA  has  ceased  to  be  the  Sphynx  of  world- 
politics.  The  limits  of  European  domination  are 
practically  settled  there  during  such  period  as  the 
Powers  preserve  their  present  capacities  for  defence 
and  aggression.     South   America  is  taking  Africa's 
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place  as  the  Dark  Continent,  as  the  sphere  where 
the  problems  of  trade  and  population  will  have  to 
be  worked  out  by  the  Western  nations.  Yet  we 
are  slow  indeed  to  grasp  the  possibilities  which  lie 
in  that  direction.  We  have,  it  is  true,  bestirred  our- 
selves at  last  to  some  conception  of  the  importance  of 
an  awakened  China,  but  we  have  yet  to  recognise  the 
infinite  promise  which  a  regenerated  South  America 
would  offer  to  our  industries  and  commerce.  Germany 
showed  more  grasp  of  the  situation  when  the  war 
was  proceeding  between  Spain  and  the  States — 
that  is,  she  foresaw  the  future  of  European 
enterprise  in  those  parts  menaced  by  the  ambitions  of 
the  Northern  Power.  We  have  accepted  it  almost  as 
an  axiom  of  sound  policy  that  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States  is  the  only  object  worth  aiming  at  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  A  few  music-hall  ditties  and 
after-dinner  speeches  convince  us  that  that  object  is 
secured,  and  we  would  forthwith  ignore  all  American 
concerns  as  the  contemptible  strife  of  parties.  Nor  do 
our  newspapers  help  us  honestly  to  obtain  information 
as  to  the  hopes  and  designs  of  leading  Americans  who 
have  views  on  foreign  policy.  It  is  still  worse  with 
the  Southern  Continent.  "  Another  revolution  in  South 
America "  and  the  newspaper  reader  complacently 
deplores  the  degeneracy  of  the  Latin  races  and  dis- 
misses the  subject.  The  meeting  of  the  Presidents  of 
Argentina  and  Brazil  should  move  us  to  shake  off  the 
lethargy  which  seizes  us  when  this  land  of  promise  comes 
up  for  consideration. 

Many  causes  militate  against  the  possibility  of  a  satis- 
factory development  of  Southern  America  from  within. 
A  climate  which  produces  almost  without  effort  enough 
to  sustain  life  and  the  sparseness  of  the  population,  have 
preserved  the  inhabitants  from  the  acuter  forms  of 
our  struggle  for  existence.  The  physical  configura- 
tion of  the  country  is  such  that  intercommunication 
between  neighbouring  States  is  difficult,  and  political 
connexion  is  therefore  difficult  too.  The  races  which 
inhabit  the  Continent  have  inherited  from  the 
Spaniards,  whose  blood  flows  in  their  veins,  the 
results  of  centuries  of  colonial  misrule.  They  have  that 
lack  of  the  "  habitude  de  gouverner"  which  the  great 
Napoleon  pointed  out  as  a  paralysing  defect.  It  is  to 
these  faults  of  situation  and  inheritance,  rather  than 
to  a  rooted  love  of  disorder  and  revolution  that  we  must 
attribute  the  failure  of  the  political  institutions  of  these 
States.  Whatever  the  explanation  of  the  courtesies  of 
Rio,  whether  it  be  to  mature  a  scheme  of  common 
defence  against  external  aggression,  or  merely  a  fiscal 
union,  or  a  mutual  Arbitration  Treaty  to  which  Chile  is 
a  party,  such  a  meeting  is  a  sign  of  awakening  life  which 
it  would  be  folly  to  ignore.  The  United  States  of 
Central  America,  which  already  consist  of  three  small 
States,  and  may  ere  long  consist  of  five,  has  set  an 
example  which  the  stupendous  territories  of  the  South 
evidently  have  some  idea  of  imitating.  A  confederated 
South  America  would  not  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
spoiler,  nor  would  a  united  Brazil  and  Argentina. 
Though  the  dearth  of  great  statesmen  is  at  present  a 
deplorable  fact  in  the  politics  of  the  Latin  race,  it  is 
far  from  inconceivable  that  the  apparition  of  such  a 
man  in  one  of  the  larger  Republics  might  lead  to  a 
hegemony  in  South  America  with  far-reaching  con- 
sequences. 

The  lesson  which  Von  Humboldt  tried  to  teach 
Europe  has,  as  yet,  been  imperfectly  learned,  though 
Goethe  understood  its  import.  In  spite  of  expansion 
everywhere  else  the  widest  and  most  fruitful  field  for 
European  enterprise  yet  lies  unfilled.  The  whole  of 
these  lands  is  still  a  veritable  Hesperides  Garden. 
The  Argentine  Republic  has  an  area  as  great  as 
that  of  all  Central  and  Western  Europe  and  it  could 
sustain  as  large  a  population.  Yet,  even  including 
Indian  tribes,  its  population  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
London,  while  the  climate  of  a  great  part  of  it  is  fitted 
to  afford  European  settlers  a  healthy  habitation. 

What  might  not  the  prosperity  of  Brazil  grow  to  with 
its  4,000  miles  of  seaboard  and  a  river  giving  30,000  miles 
of  navigation  within  its  own  territory  ?  Yet  here  only 
one  acre  in  200  is  under  cultivation.  Residence  in 
many  portions  of  the  Continent  is  impossible  for  the 
European,  if  he  is  to  labour  with  his  hands,  but  who 
can  doubt  that  a  prodigious  development  awaits  these 


lands,  with  untold  mineral  resources,  when  so 
stability  of  government  is  obtained  ?  In  many  part: 
our  surplus  population  will  find  it  possible  to 
live  and  thrive,  in  others  native  labour  under  the 
direction  of  English  energy  would  bring  out  the 
riches  of  the  soil  and  give  employment  to  loi  eign 
capital.  For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  from  goodwill 
towards  a  much-abused  copulation,  we  would  gladly 
see  the  establishment  of  stronger  government  in^South 
America. 

If  such  a  desirable  state  of  things  is  attainable  under 
South  American  rule  it  w7ill  be  brought  about  by  pressure 
from  the  North.  The  partial  or  complete  alliance  be- 
tween Brazil,  Argentina  and  Chile  is  the  result  of  the 
recent  growth  of  American  acquisitiveness.  No  political 
maxim  has  suffered  such  perversion  as  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  though  the  perversion  of  maxims  is  profitable 
study  for  the  student  of  politics.  Monroe  and  Canning 
both  spoke  together  and  both  meant  "South  America 
for  the  South  Americans."  The  dream  of  the  far- 
seeing  American  to-day  is  "South  America  for  the 
North  Americans."  The  dragon  of  Monroe  serves  to 
protect  the  golden  crop  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Old  World  until  what  time  the  fruit  is  wanted  for 
nearer  neighbour.  There  are  signs  that  that  time 
within  measurable  distance. 

If  the  English  newspaper  reader  were  favoured  with 
the  really  important  items  of  news  from  the  United 
States  he  would  have  learned  that  the  labour  question 
there  was  again  assuming  dangerous  proportions.  We 
call  attention  to  this  elsewhere  in  a  note  drawn  from 
exceptionally  well-informed  sources.  The  States  have 
been  saved  hitherto  from  undertaking  the  solution  of 
the  more  dangerous  social  problems  of  European 
countries  by  the  possession  of  vast  unoccupied  terri- 
tories. These  spaces  are  already  drawing  in  enough 
for  their  limits  to  be  discerned.  Naturally  the  least 
intelligent  statesman,  who  cares  for  the  future  of  his 
country  and  the  preservation  of  a  political  unity  which 
will  by  then  be  seriously  menaced,  is  looking  for  the 
field  of  future  American  expansion  in  population,  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  He  sees  that  field  in  the 
Southern  Continent  and  the  West  Indian  Islands.  The 
events  of  the  last  two  years  have  already  put  him  in 
secure  possession  of  the  richest  of  the  latter,  and  the 
conduct  of  this  country  would  seem  to  have  gone  far  to 
insure  the  former  to  the  American  sphere  of  influence. 
Our  future  in  the  West  has  never  received  so  severe 
blow  as  was  dealt  to  it  by  Lord  Salisbury's  recognition 
of  the  right  of  North  American  interference  in  South 
American  concerns.  If  such  a  doctrine  is  to  be  pushed 
to  its  extreme  limits,  American  enterprise  alone  will  be 
entitled  to  the  active  protection  of  American  fleets  or 
armies,  and  any  hope  of  developing  the  richest  lands 
of  the  globe  must  vanish  for  us.  This  question  must 
assume  a  still  graver  aspect  so  soon  as  the  United 
States  seriously  take  in  hand  the  construction  of  the 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua.  This  work 
formed  a  plank  in  the  Republican  platform  at  the  last 
election,  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  great  rail- 
roads, its  completion  is  a  certainty  of  the  future.  Though 
we  believe  it  will  deal  to  our  commerce  perhaps  the 
greatest  blow  it  has  ever  sustained  at  one  moment,  to 
obstinately  cling  to  the  exact  wording  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty  would  be  to  take  up  an  untenable  posi- 
tion. But  our  rights  under  it  are  so  clear  that  no 
civilised  nation  can  ignore  them,  and  we  shall  expect 
our  statesmen  to  drive  their  bargain  with  a  clear  view 
to  the  immense  interests  involved.  Under  that  treaty 
we  gave  up  our  claims  on  the  Mosquito  coast  and  are 
entitled  to  some  equivalent.  It  would  be  the  most 
criminal  folly  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  the, 
future.  Enemies  possibly,  rivals  certainly,  we  must  be 
with  the  United  States  in  the  years  to  come.  An  irri- 
tating jobbing  opposition  on  small  points  is  to  be 
deprecated,  but  we  must  evince  a  clear  determination 
that  the  broad  basis  of  our  statecraft  is  to  vindicate  our 
full  share  in  the  future  development  of  South  America. 


LONDON  CADIS. 

ONE  of  the  standing  puzzles  of  a  world  where  we  sit 
and  hear  each  other  groan  over  various  mal- 
adjustments of  the  positions  marked  out  for  us  by 
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rtune  and  in  men  »  eyes  is  why  their  emoluments  and 
o-nities,  if  any,  are  not  more  proportioned  to  their 
ility  to  society.  The  office  of  a  London  magistrate 
a  very  good  illustration  of  the  general  rule  drawn 
om  the  special  sphere  of  law.  What  is  its  place  in 
:e  legal  hierarchy?  What  are  its  rewards  and 
gnities  ?  We  never  heard  of  any  aspiring  brilliant 
juth  intended  for  the  Bar  stimulating  himself,  or  being 
icouraged  to  noble  efforts  by  others,  parents, 
jardians  or  professors,  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
metropolitan  police  court  magistracy.  It  is  only  at 
-jout  the  age  of  forty-five,  speaking  generally,  that  the 
fice  becomes  covetable  by  the  man  who  no  longer 
cpects  to  reach  the  higher  slopes  of  his  profession  ; 
hen  ambition  is  replaced  by  a  consuming  desire  for 
;curity  of  income,  and  ease  even  with  a  minimum  of 
ignity.  There  are  revising  barristerships  and  recorder- 
lips,  most  eagerly  desired  ;  and  to  second-rank  men 
lasterships  of  the  High  Court,  County  Court  judge- 
lips  and  Metropolitan  Police  Magistracies  are  the 
ighest  prizes  of  their  dreams.  The  least  of  these  three 
re  the  last.  Pecuniarily  equivalent  to  either  of  the 
ther  two,  the  legal  scale  of  precedence  has  yet 
ot  allotted  them  a  status,  and  the  London  magis- 
•ate,  in  the  etiquette  of  his  profession  and  the 
eneral  social  scale,  is  dependent  on  his  mere  rank  as  a 
arrister  for  his  recognition  by  Masters  of  Ceremonies, 
lot  many — in  fact  only  one — of  the  twenty-five 
letropolitan  magistrates  is  of  Counsel  for  the  Queen, 
'ith  its  attendant  superiority  of  precedence  ;  though 
ince  the  days  of  blind  Sir  John  Fielding,  the  brother  or 
alf-brother  of  Henry  Fielding  the  author  of  "Tom 
anes,"  it  has  almost  become  a  custom  that  the 
lagistrate  presiding  at  Bow  Street,  the  head- 
uarters  of  the  metropolitan  magistracy  for  almost 
xactly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  shall  have  conferred 
pon  him  the  non-professional  rank  of  what  the  heralds 
now  as  Knight  Bachelorship.  Recently,  until  within 
ie  last  two  or  three  months,  two  of  the  magistrates 
ideed  at  Bow  Street  have  been  of  this  rank  ;  the  two 
enerable  personages,  Sir  John  Bridge,  who  held  the 
tatutory  post  and  title  of  Chief  Magistrate,  and  his 
alleague  Sir  James  Vaughan,  who  had  sat  upon  the 
letropolitan  Bench  for  thirty-five  years  at  the  time  of 
is  retirement  in  July  last.  Sir  John's  retirement, 
rhich  has  taken  place  this  week,  therefore  left 
pen  an  office  not  without  its  well-marked  distinc- 
on  and  dignity;  and  with  its  emolument  of  ^1,800 
year  it  may  even  be  considered  as  a  rather  consider- 
ble  prize  of  the  legal  profession.  The  rank  and  file 
f  the  magistracy,  too,  when  reflecting  upon  the 
uperior  altitude  of  the  County  Court  judges  cannot 
verlook  the  compensation  involved  in  an  equal 
alary  of  ^1,500  a  year. 

Another  reflection  should  also  recur  to  the  magistrate 
1  what  we  know  of  the  history  of  his  office — 
iking  Bow  Street  as  the  cradle  of  his  race.  His 
srvices  to  society  in  the  detection  and  punishment 
f  crime  have  always  been  acknowledged  :  and 
f  later  years  his  field  of  influence,  as  the  almost 
aternal  adviser  and  friend  of  the  decent  poor  in 
lany  of  the  domestic  and  other  embarrassments  in 
•hich  they  find  themselves  involved,  has  been  greatly 
^tended.  Indeed  the  office  has  become  from  the 
hilanthropic  point  of  view  one  that  all  benevolent  and 
arm-hearted  lawyers  ought  to  be  most  of  all  attracted 
y  ;  and  would  no  doubt  be,  if  lawyers  were  as  altruistic 
1  their  motives  and  actions  as  of  course  all  other  classes 
f  society  are.  But  originally  the  metropolitan 
lagistrate  had  many  prejudices  to  contend  against 
hich  he  has  now  lived  down  ;  and  he  has  established 
imself  in  a  position  of  much  less  invidiousness  as  well 
s  of  greater  pecuniary  advantage.  While  Henry 
ielding  was  drawing  up  in  1750  his  "  Inquiry  into  the 
lcrease  of  robbers  in  London  with  suggestions  for 
imedies,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Lord  Chancellor 
lardwicke,  Horace  Walpole  mentions  a  visit  paid  to 
ielding  by  two  persons,  certainly  not  friends.  "  They 
mnd  him  at  supper  on  some  cold  mutton  and  a  bone 
f  ham,  both  in  one  dish,  and  the  dirtiest  cloth."  Scott 
lought  Fielding's  position  was  "  humiliating,"  and  at 
ny  rate  it  was  not  greatly  regarded,  if  it  were  not 
|Ctually  despised  by  his  fine  friends.  The  late  Mr. 
lontagu  Williams,  Q.C.,  one  of  the  most  philanthropic 


of  magistrates,  describing  the  nature  of  the  position  he 
and  his  colleagues  filled,  says  that  one  of  their  numerous 
duties  was  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  anyone  who  desired  to 
ask  a  question  or  to  unfold  a  tale  of  sorrow  and  distress. 
Such  it  was,  too,  more  or  less,  in  Henry  Fielding's  day  ;  but 
there  were  drawbacks  then  which  his  modern  represen- 
tatives do  not  suffer  from.  He  was  partly  paid  by  fees  : 
and  he  has  left  the  record  that  by  making  up  quarrels 
and  refusing  the  last  shillings  of  the  poor  he  reduced 
^500  a  year,  "  and  the  dirtiest  money  on  earth,  to  little 
more  than  ,£300 — most  of  which  went  to  his  clerk." 
Of  his  brother,  Sir  John  Fielding  who  succeeded  him, 
after  assisting  him  several  years,  it  was  said,  with  the 
unscrupulousness  of  eighteenth-century  invective,  that 
he  was  of  a  "  turbulent  disposition,"  insomuch  that  he 
made  money  by  encouraging,  and  then  detecting 
criminals  ;  and  that  eight  out  of  ten  of  the  persons 
executed  at  Tyburn  owed  their  ruin  to  the  fatal  and 
numerous  examples  of  vice  collected  about  Bow  Street. 
Additional  enormities  were  that  he  was  wicked  enough 
to  admit  reporters  and  supply  them  with  pen  and 
ink  "which  cruelly  exposes  the  criminals;"  and 
that  he  received  fifty  guineas  a  year  from  two  papers 
for  procuring  them  police  advertisements.  And,  in- 
deed, they  had  curious  methods  in  those  days.  Henry 
Fielding  advised  a  plan  for  suppressing  robbers  ;  and  it 
consisted  in  providing  informers  by  means  of  a  fund  to 
be  supplied  out  of  public  money. 

As  an  historical  fact  it  is  curious,  and  as  a  social 
fact  interesting  to  the  philanthropist,  that  the  police 
magistracy  should  have  so  soon  been  utilised  as  part  of 
an  improved  system  which  then  began  to  grow  up  for 
the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  the  poor.  The  two 
Fieldings  started,  or  tried  to  start,  a  "  Universal 
Registry  Office  "  or  advertising  agency.  It  was 
Henry's  experience  as  a  magistrate  which  led  him  to 
propose  legislation  for  stopping  the  terrible  gin-drinking 
habits  of  his  time  of  which  Mr.  Lecky  has  given 
so  vivid  an  account.  So  too  with  his  proposals 
about  effectual  provision  for  the  poor.  Sir  John  had 
a  plan  for  rescuing  deserted  girls,  and  another  for  sending 
"  distressed  "  boys  into  the  Navy  and  the  mercantile 
marine.  In  all  this  we  see  the  commencement  of  the 
tradition  which  has  been  worthily  continued  by  the 
London  magistracy  of  their  close  association  with  the 
lives  of  the  London  poorer  classes.  Our  High  Court 
Judges  are  to  these  classes  as  the  "careless  gods:" 
and  even  the  County  Court  Judges  are  surrounded  with 
a  mystery  scarcely  less  impenetrable.  But  the  London 
"  beak  "  divested  of  all  the  trappings  of  wig  and  gown, 
and  sitting  and  listening  patiently  and  good-humouredly 
to  the  naive  outpourings  of  his  squalid  but  respect- 
able clientele,  occupies  a  position  amongst  them  which 
is  more  intimate  with  the  sorrows  of  their  daily  lives 
than  that  of  any  other  person  except  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish.  Amidst  much  that  is  unsatisfactory  in  our 
legal  system  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
London  magistracy  :  and  it  is  impossible  to  over-esti- 
mate its  beneficent  effect  in  making  the  machinery  of 
our  society  move  easily  in  parts  where  it  most  readily 
gets  out  of  order.  There  is  a  tendency,  indeed,  to 
overweight  the  magistrates  with  a  variety  of  business 
which  may  make  them  too  exclusively  legal  func- 
tionaries. Probably  such  matters  as  now  come 
before  them  in  connexion  with  the  Education  Acts 
and  the  Health  Laws  might  more  properly  be  under- 
taken by  special  tribunals  ;  and  generally  whatever 
tends  to  increase  the  necessity  for  the  appointment 
of  more  technically  learned  lawyers  is  to  be  regretted. 
We  should  not  like  to  see  our  present  class  of  magis- 
trates replaced  by  men  more  learned  but  less  kindly, 
and  less  what  we  know  as  gentlemen  and  men 
of  the  world  ;  a  class  which  the  poor  much  more  easily 
understand  and  admire  than  the  other.  It  is  much 
more  important  that  the  State  should  have  an  official 
in  each  of  our  City  quarters  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Montagu  Williams  when  for  the  first  time  as  he  says 
he  came  face  to  face  with  the  misery,  destitution,  and 
patience  of  the  poorer  classes,  than  a  lawyer  to 
give  learned  decisions  on  the  Building  Acts.  We 
cannot  have  the  "Poor  Box"  side  of  magisterial 
functions  minimised  without  social  loss.  It  is  the 
magistrate  who  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  his  district 
better  than  anyone  else,  knows  where  the  greatest 
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poverty  is,  knows  the  state  of  the  several  industries, 
and  may  if  he  chooses,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  officers 
who  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  people,  exercise  an 
influence  which  the  greatest  and  best  of  men  might  be 
proud  and  happy  to  possess. 


OXFORD  EXTENDED. 

OXFORD,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the  mother  of 
movements  :  she  has  resigned  many  of  her  attri- 
butes under  the  pressure  of  the  modern  spirit  but  this 
she  has  retained  :  and  for  the  last  few  weeks  the  vener- 
able parent  has  been  given  up  to  the  cultus  of  her 
latest  offspring.  "  University  Extension  "  is  a  very 
modern  bantling  indeed.  It  represents  the  most  popular 
of  modern  convictions,  it  illustrates  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  modern  educational  methods.  Moreover  it 
has  already  organised  itself  as  an  interest :  and  thus 
secured  a  better  pledge  of  permanence  than  its  merits. 
Its  future  is  safe,  if  its  merits  be  small. 

The  grand  principle  of  the  movement  is  borrowed 
from  the  nursery  :  it  is  the  principle  of  amiable  decep- 
tion. Young  Hopeful  swallows  the  mixture  he  needs 
under  the  pleasing  delusion  that  he  is  enjoying  a  delicacy  : 
he  learns  by  subtly  devised  amusements  :  and  at  every 
turn  his  vanity  is  summoned  to  aid  his  fragile  interest. 
It  is  education  in  disguise  ;  doctrine  on  the  sly  ;  carriage- 
exercise  of  the  faculties.  It  was  our  fortune  to  visit 
Oxford  during  the  "Summer  Meeting  "  which  has  just 
come  to  an  end  ;  and  though  the  bewilderment  of  our 
minds  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  intellectual  condition 
of  Mr.  Verdant  Green,  when  first  he  visited  the  Uni- 
versity town,  yet  certain  broad  features  of  our  experience 
are  indelibly  stamped  on  our  memories.  The  horrible  un- 
naturalness  of  the  phenomenon  almost  paralysed  one  at 
first.  It  was  the  middle  of  the  Long  :  the  weather  was 
"  Neo-Anglican,"  observing  no  accustomed  limits  in  its 
ardour  :  yet  Oxford,  so  far  from  being  wrapped  in  slum- 
ber, was  feverishly  active.  The  "vasty  halls"  of  the 
Examination  Schools  echoed  the  footsteps  of  eager 
crowds  :  gowned  figures  appeared  fitfully  among  the 
gownless  (sensu  academico)  multitude  "  rari  nantes  in 
gurgite  vasto  : "  even  the  colleges  had  an  aspect  of  un- 
timely and  praeternatural  vitality.  We  strolled  into  S. 
Mary's  on  Sunday  :  the  church  was  thronged  :  the 
gallery  even  was  thronged  with — students.  It  was 
not  a  University  Sermon  so  much  as  a  "  dream  of  fair 
women,"  though  an  eloquent  Bishop  addressed  many 
delicate  academic  compliments  to  his  congregation,  and 
the  quotations  in  a  learned  language  made  a  great 
impression. 

The  "  students,"  however,  were  astonishingly  in 
earnest  :  their  academic  character  was  no  pleasant 
fiction  but  intensely  real  to  them  :  the  zeal  with  which 
they  worked  through  the  whole  scheme  of  lectures  was 
wonderful.  And  that  scheme  was  enough  to  humble 
the  pride  of  the  heaviest  don  of  either  University.  It 
covered  the  whole  range  of  learning  :  it  omitted 
nothing  :  it  left  nothing  in  doubt.  The  lecturers  were 
besieged  at  the  close  of  their  harangues  by  earnest 
inquirers,  thirsting  for  knowledge.  We  were  reminded 
of  an  institution  familiar  to  Oxonians  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  "  During  the  time  that  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Owen  was  dean  of  Christ  Church,  a  regular  office  for 
the  satisfaction  of  doubtful  consciences  was  held  at 
Oxford.  How  long  it  continued,  or  what  were  the 
numbers  that  resorted  to  it" — observes  Bishop  Heber— 
"  I  am  not  informed."  He  adds  sagely,  "  It  possibly 
was  of  the  shorter  duration  from  the  ludicrous  name  of 
'  scruple-shop,'  which  was  given  it  by  the  younger 
students."  Certainly  the  schools  had  the  aspect  of  a 
huge  "scruple-shop"  in  which  all  conceivable 
problems  were  solved  infallibly,  and  to  adopt  a 
familiar  mercantile  expression  "while  you  wait." 
Of  course  there  was  amusement.  Parties  on  the 
river,  in  All  Souls,  at  Blenheim.  The  colleges  were 
regularly  "done"  by  batches  of  the  tourists,  we  mean 
students  under  the  guidance  of  eloquent  dons.  Bicycles 
in  myriads  dashed  in  all  directions,  and  the  platforms  of 
the  railway-station  were  to  the  ordinary  traveller  "a 
bad  dream."  All  this  added  a  touch  of  grotesqueness 
to  the  whole.  We  had  been  assisting  at  a  play  :  the 
lectures  were  not  serious :  the  men  in  gowns  were 


actors  :  and  the  "  Summer  Meeting"  itself  a  "Variety! 
Entertainment  "  of  a  novel  kind. 

When  serious  reflection  came  to  its  proper  task  of 
criticising  and  chastening  these  general  impressions,  | 
we  were  in  no  small  perplexity.  What  is  the  worth  of 
this  movement?  Is  "  University  Extension"  a  genuine! 
thing?  or  must  we  assign  it  a  place  in  the  crowded [ 
museum  of  democratic  ideals  which  have  come  to! 
nought?  We  are  not  quite  certain  whether  the 
"Summer  Meeting"  provides  an  equitable  basis  for 
answering  these  questions.  The  hundreds  of  young  1 
ladies  who  enjoyed  their  visit  to  Oxford  so  thoroughly  j 
can  hardly  represent  a  movement  which  we  have  been; 
repeatedly  assured  has  wonderfully  influenced  the! 
sturdy  artisans  of  the  North  :  and  yet  we  have  been  toldj 
by  people  who  claim  to  know  that  the  artisan  tends  to 
yield  to  the  young  lady  in  the  Extension  lecturer's 
audiences.  Certainly  that  would  be  the  conclusion  of 
anyone  whose  share  in  the  "  great  work  "  of  extending 
the  University  consisted  in  contributing  to  the  deficits 
of  "courses"  that  failed.  On  the  whole  we  are  dis- 
posed to  conclude  that  for  a  small  minority,  mainly  of 
the  school-teaching  class,  the  University  Extension! 
lectures  are  of  real  service  and  so  worth  continuing, 
but  that  generally  they  provide  idle  people  with  cheap 
and  comparatively  wholesome  amusement,  and  in  the; 
process  endow  them  with  fresh  and  quite  superfluous 
inducements  to  intellectual  self-conceit.  It  is  to  bej 
feared  that  attendance  at  University  Extension  lectures  I 
bears  much  the  same  relation  to  education  as  the  read- 
ing of  snippet  literature  to  culture. 


RENNES. 

THAT  modern  Rennes  should  as  the  censoriousB 
correspondents  tell  us  be  ready  to  make  itself  theH 
centre  of  either  a  red  or  white  terror  must  seem  afl 
strange  fancy  to  the  English  tourist,  who  has  walkedB 
through  the  peaceful  streets  of  its  ville  haute  or  villeB 
basse,  or  lingered  on  any  of  the  bridges  that  span  the 
river  Vilaine  and  unite  the  two.  The  appearance  of  the 
old  Breton  capital  carries  with  it  to  the  Englishman's 
mind  the  impression  of  a  prosperous,  comfortable,  and 
withal  of  a  dignified  provincial  town.  It  is  at  once  an 
ecclesiastical  and  legal,  an  administrative  and  educa- 
tional centre  in  touch  with  modern  thought  and  lacking 
the  melancholy  tokens  of  a  past  age  that  are  present 
in  Vannes,  in  Dinan,  and  St.  Malo.  Thanks  to  the 
fire  of  1720,  it  is  in  the  main  an  eighteenth-centurj 
city,  for  though  a  few  old  narrow  streets  carry  youi 
mind  to  an  earlier  time,  yet  the  painful  regularity  ol 
the  buildings  of  the  ville  haute,  no  less  than  the  absence 
of  ancient  fortifications,  associate  it  rather  with  the 
classicism  of  Louis  Quinze  than  with  the  feudalisir 
of  the  Duchess  Anne.  Its  present  cathedral  church  is  £ 
modern  building,  and  its  stately  palais  de  justice,  the 
seat  of  its  ancient  Parlement  where  justice  is  stil 
administered  beneath  the  fleur  de  lys  and  royal  crowr 
of  Louis  Quatorze,  is  only  a  seventeenth-century  erec- 
tion. Modern  administrative  care  has  given  to  it  ; 
mus^e  and  a  jardin  des  plantes,  the  like  of  which  few; 
English  provincial  towns  can  boast,  and  its  boulevards 
and  cafes  in  all  respects  meet  the  needs  of  French 
bourgeois  life.  And  the  inhabitants,  if  seemingly  less 
devout  than  the  majority  of  Bretons,  yet  appear  quiet! 
civil,  and  innocent  of  political  fanaticism.  Still  thefears[5 
have  too  much  justification. 

Rennes  in  fact  impresses  the  English  tourist  of  tht 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  very  much  as  that  othe; 
Breton  capital,  Nantes,  impressed  Arthur  Young  on  tht 
eve  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  good  English! 
farmer  admired  the  stateliness  of  the  public  buildings  o 
the  Breton  city  on  the  Loire,  he  appreciated  the  sensible 
conversation  of  its  citizens,  he  was  astounded  at  theit 
libraries  and  clubs — and  four  or  five  years  later  in  tha 
centre  of  Keltic  culture  Carrier  was  outraging  humanity 
with  some  of  the  blackest  horrors  recorded  in  history,  anc 
that  with  the  tacit  connivance  of  many  of  Arthur  Young'; 
agreeable  club  companions.  When  this  is  remembered 
the  treacherous  shot,  the  cowardly  robbery,  and  tht 
flight  of  the  miscreant  through  public  streets  to  a  safe 
asylum  in  a  Chouan  forest  which  disgraced  Rennes  lasij 
Monday  seem  to  lose  their  wonder,  or  rather  to  mean 
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that  the  firebrands  of  anti-Semitism  have  at  last,  in 
old-world  Brittany,  touched  gunpowder.  The  melan- 
choly Breton  temper,  moulded  in  the  superstitions  of 
Druidism,  is,  save  when  religious  influences  are  exerted 
to  restrain  it,  prone  to  savage  suspicion  and  treacherous 
retaliation,  and  has  ever  shown  itself  at  its  worst  in 
such  places  as  Rennes  and  Nantes,  where  the  national 
character  has  been  corrupted  by  the  influence  of 
Parisian  ideas.  It  needed  in  1788  but  a  slight  touch 
with  Parisian  life  to  poison  the  Rennes  delegates  of  the 
tiers  &tat,  who  a  few  months  before  had  manfully  asserted 
their  provincial  liberties  against  the  ancien  regime,  with 
a  belief  that  their  nobles  and  lawyers  were  traitors  and 
to  inaugurate  the  French  Revolution  by  its  first 
massacre. 

There  is  again  to-day  within  Rennes  the  fear  and  the 
suspicion  that  can  see  murder  and  robbery  unmoved, 
and  which  may  well  issue  in  a  tigrish  rage  for  blood, 
and  without  there  are  the  materials  for  a  new  Chouan 
war.  For  the  old-world  peasant  life  in  the  forest  land 
that  surrounds  the  Breton  towns  is  convulsed  with  deep, 
if  silent  hatred  against  the  Jews,  the  Freemasons,  and 
the  Protestants.  The  peasant  whose  grandmother's 
smiling  face  tempted  the  Blues  through  the  woodland 
paths  to  the  range  of  the  Chouan  bullets,  who  himself 
on  the  day  of  the  patronal  festival  at  the  forest  shrine 
makes  his  offerings  and  dances  round  the  bonfire, 
can  hardly  look  on  the  man  who  shot  down  the 
champion  of  all  that  he  hates  as  a  murderer, 
especially  as  his  cure  reads  to  him  "La  Croise  "  and 
"La  Libre  Parole."  Perhaps  alas,  for  his  |ancestors 
fought  for  the  cause  of  Jacques  Clement  and  the  League 
even  against  the  haute  noblesse  of  the  Duchy,  he  may 
be  praying  the  Virgin  to  rescue  the  miscreant  from 
justice.  And  oh,  the  pity  of  it !  The  Anti-Semitic  and 
clerical  conspirators  who  ringing  the  tocsin  of  civil 
war  by  infamous  appeals  to  Breton  piety  and  Breton 
fears  are  staining  a  noble  and  God-fearing  land  with 
infamy.  It  is  their  work  and  their  shame  that  the 
proud  old  motto  on  the  arms  of  Brittany  "  Mori  potius 
quam  fcedari  "  can  only  be  read  to-day  with  a  sneer  or 
with  a  sigh. 


BAD  HOMBURG. 

"HPHE  springs  of  Homburg  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
steel  or  iron  water  which  is  given  to  the  anaemic 
or  debilitated,  and  the  saline  water,  which  is  drunk  by 
the  gouty  and  dyspeptic.  The  latter,  which  is  drawn 
from  the  Kaiser  and  Elisabethen  Brunnen,  has  made 
the  fortune  of  Homburg.  It  is  merely  saline,  like 
Hunyadi,  Rubinat,  or  Apenta,  which  can  all  be  obtained 
in  London  from  any  chemist.  Indeed,  the  "  Emperor  " 
and  "Elizabeth"  and  "Louisa"  are  all  bottled  and 
despatched  to  England,  where  they  may  be  sipped  as 
easily  as  at  Homburg.  Why  then,  it  is  often  asked, 
do  not  people  drink  these  waters  at  home  before  break- 
fast and  go  for  a  walk  round  Hyde  Park  ?  Homburg 
is  an  expensive  place  in  July  and  August  and  it  is  the 
fashion  to  groan  over  one's  cure  as  a  kind  of  martyr- 
dom. Why  not  drink  in  Belgrave  Square  or  Prince's 
'Gate  and  save  the  journey  and  the  bills  ?  The  answer 
is  that  people  will  tiot  get  up  at  seven  in  London  and 
will  not  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens  before  breakfast. 
And  the  world,  as  usual,  is  in  the  right,  for  London  in 
the  early  morning  is  a  hideous,  yawning,  slattern,  whose 
breath  reeks  of  the  abominations  of  the  night.  The  air 
"in  London  is  seldom  really  fresh  :  it  feebly  tries  to  be  so 
for  an  hour  or  two  of  a  May  morning  :  but  towards  the 
end  of  the  season  it  is  for  ever  tainted  and  heavily 
laden.  It  is  the  sweet,  soft,  and  yet  invigorating  air  of 
Homburg  that  counts  for  nine-tenths  of  the  cure. 
Homburg  is  not  itself  on  a  hill  ;  like  most  springs,  it  is 
in  a  basin  :  but  it  is  surrounded  by  hills  and  woods, 
from  which  a  cool,  pine-scented  wind  constantly  blows, 
driving  the  storm-clouds  right  across  to  Frankfort. 
This  year  there  have  been  phenomenally  hot  days  and 
nights,  as  everywhere,  accompanied  by  thunderstorms. 
But  compare  it  with  a  damp,  relaxing  place  like  Wies- 
baden, and  you  will  appreciate  the  bracing  effect  of  the 
nimble  air  of  Homburg.  The  trouble  about  Homburg 
is  that  the  hotels  do  not,  as  at  Kissingen  and  Carlsbad, 
co-operate  with  the  doctors.  For  instance,  salad  is 
naturally  "verboten":  yet  there  is  not  an  hotel  lunch 
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or  dinner  at  which  salad  is  not  offered,  and,  alas 
for  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  !  taken.  It  may  also  be 
doubted  whether  the  stewed  fruit  or  "  compote,"  which 
the  doctors  seem  afraid  to  prohibit  and  which  is  too 
often  served  in  a  semi-cooked  condition,  harmonises  with 
saline  water.  The  hotel  menus  call  for  supervision  and 
curtailment :  their  length  and  richness  throw  suspicion 
on  the  seriousness  of  the  cure.  In  truth,  if  the  present 
practice  of  giving  large  and  elaborate  dinner-parties 
continues,  the  waters  will  be  necessary  to  counteract 
the  effect,  not  of  the  London,  but  of  the  Homburg 
season.  It  used  to  be  the  pleasant  custom  at  Hom- 
burg for  people  to  "  dine  together,"  that  is,  for  every- 
body to  pay  his  or  her  bill  or  a  uniform  contribution  to 
the  total.  It  was  a  cheap  and  charming  habit,  for  no 
one  was  worried  with  the  responsibilities  of  host  or 
hostess  or  pressed  to  eat  and  drink  too  much.  But  it 
was  too  simple  and  inexpensive  to  last  and  nowadays 
benevolent  or  ambitious  persons  invite  sixteen  or 
twenty  guests  and  order  partridges  from  Paris.  The 
old  London  game  begins  all  over  again.  The  doctors 
should  combine  to  enforce  greater  strictness  or  rather 
temperance,  in  diet,  upon  both  hotel-keepers  and 
patients,  or  the  place  will  lose  its  character. 

Homburg  is  not  exactly  the  place  whither  to  bring 
young  people  of  either  sex.  Boys,  with  their  boisterous 
spirits  and  bouncing  activity,  jar  upon  the  nerves  of 
the  dyspeptic  and  rheumatic.  Mothers  should  be 
warned  against  the  futility  of  bringing  their  daughters 
here  with  any  ulterior  views :  for  though  in  these 
expensive  days  years  are  no  objection  to  a  suitor,  the 
fancy  of  the  middle-aged  or  elderly  bachelor  does  not 
"  lightly  turn  to  thoughts  of  love  "  between  tumblers  of 
Elisabethan  water.  Homburg  is  essentially  a  place 
for  the  intimate  exchange  of  medical  confidences  be- 
tween the  middle-aged  of  both  sexes.  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  when  he  met  an  acquaintance  of  whose  name  or 
history  he  was  not  quite  sure,  used  always  to  say  (so 
Sir  William  Fraser  has  told  us),  "  Well,  how's  the  old 
complaint?"  At  Homburg  you  are  peculiarly  safe  in 
hazarding  a  similar  interrogation  and  at  a  German 
bath  one  is  privileged  to  enter  shamelessly  into  the  most 
minute  details  of  one's  internal  mechanism.  Our  modern 
playwrights  seem  to  find  a  strong  fascination  in  the 
weariness  and  egoism  of  those  who  have  turned  the 
cape  of  forty  years.  Why  has  Mr.  Pinero  or  Mr. 
Jones  not  laid  the  scene  of  a  play  at  Homburg  ?  The 
satirist  would  find  an  ample  and  fertile  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  art  among  the  crowd  of  royalties, 
actresses,  politicians,  stockbrokers,  and  lawyers,  who 
jostle  one  another  every  morning  round  the  Elizabeth 
spring,  and  whose  faces  and  frames  all  tell  the  same 
unmistakable  tale  of  excess  and  worry.  "Sir,"  said 
Burke  to  his  friend  the  Speaker,  "  I  eat  too  much,  I 
drink  too  much,  I  think  too  much,  and  I  sleep  too 
little."  That  is  the  confession  which  most  visitors  to 
Homburg  would,  if  they  were  candid,  make  to  their 
German  physician. 


THE  MENDICANT  STUDENTS  OF  RUSSIA. 

'  I  "'HEIR   mendicity  is   passive   rather  than  active. 

Unlike  the  Mendicant  Friars  they  never  ask,  but 
they  know  much  will  be  given  them.  They  know  too — 
strange  fact  in  a  strange  country — that  the  University 
is  open  to  all  irrespective  of  means  or  position.  Thus 
the  University  becomes  the  poor  Russian's  golden 
opportunity,  for  here  as  elsewhere  there  are  many  posts 
for  which  graduates  alone  are  eligible.  A  stroll 
through  the  streets  of  Moscow  during  term  time 
furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  its 
University.  The  uncompromising  military  blue  and 
green  uniform  which  stamps  the  student  and  which  ke 
can  never,  save  under  dire  penalties,  exchange  for  plain 
clothes,  is  to  be  met  with  at  every  turn.  A  few  ych 
students  are  caught  sight  of  driving  ;  the  many  are  o« 
foot.  The  Russian,  even  the  Russian  boy,  hates  athletics 
and  dislikes  exercise  of  any  kind.  He  never  walks  in 
the  ill-paved  streets  of  Moscow  if  he  can  afford  to  do 
otherwise.  The  "  poon  student  "  has  no  choice.  He 
not  only  tramps,  but  tramps  much  more  than  his  mors 
fortunate  fellows  drive.  There  are  lessons  to  be  give* 
as  well  as  lectures  to  attend,  for  the  poor  student 
is  poor  to  the  verge  of  starvation.     He  has  terrible 
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hardships  to  fight  against  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
But  he  is  stout-hearted  and  his  ambition  to  learn  is 
genuine  and  earnest.  He  is  impulsive,  but  his  impulses 
are  generous  though  they  frequently  lead  him  into 
scrapes.  He  is  intellectually  broad-minded,  and  though 
his  ideas  not  seldom  come  to  nothing  he  has  plenty  of 
them.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  drawbacks  physical  as  well 
as  moral,  among  the  former  of  which  not  the  least  is  a 
decidedly  unwashed  and  slovenly  appearance,  the 
poor  student  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  character 
in  all  Moscow. 

Wherever  the  student  congregates  the  scene  is  a 
novel  one  for  the  foreigner.  Opportunities  for  seeing 
them  "  en  bande  "  are  unfortunately  rare.  The  right  to 
call  together  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  any  and 
every  thing  under  the  sun  is  denied  them.  Students' 
Associations  are  forbidden  to  the  Russian,  and  woe 
betide  the  enterprising  young  man  whose  energies  lead 
him  in  this  law-breaking  direction.  Discovery  means 
exile  and  a  promising  career  ruined.  One  admirable 
occasion,  however,  is  afforded  by  the  symphonic  con- 
certs given  during  the  winter  months  at  the  Club  de  la 
Noblesse.  Here  students  are  admitted  free  to  the  final 
rehearsals  always  held  on  Saturday  mornings.  The 
Russian  loves  music,  and  the  chance  is  one  not  to  be 
missed.  They  arrive,  young  and  old  (for  there  is 
no  limit  to  a  Russian  student's  age),  an  eager  crowd, 
rushing  in  breathless  to  the  concert  hall.  The 
majority  bear  every  appearance  of  having  but  lately 
rolled  out  of  bed.  Faces  are  unmistakably  unwashed 
and  hair — worn  extra  long  as  it  is  winter  time — un- 
combed. Their  clothes,  with  the  exception  of  jackets 
which  have  been  hastily  scrambled  into,  have  certainly 
served  as  sleeping  garments.  Yet  these  wild-looking 
youths  rouse  something  more  than  mere  curiosity  in 
foreign  eyes.  Interest  and  sympathy  must  be  felt  for 
the  distinctly  dirty  crowd  of  boys  in  patched  and  faded 
uniforms  who  have  come  to  forget  everything  for  an 
hour  in  music.  There  is  so  much  character  and  so 
much  meaning  in  the  scene.  With  the  same  earnest- 
ness they  face  hardship  and  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
that  lasting  struggle,  a  poor  Russian  student's  life. 
There  is  the  same  carelessness  of  outward  detail  also. 
There  is  no  more  incongruity  in  their  courting  the  re- 
finement and  influence  of  music  with  such  utter 
obliviousness  of  material  refinement  in  persons  and 
habits,  than  in  their  measureless  disregard  of  anything 
like  the  orderliness  of  mind  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  culture.  Possibly,  however,  such  con- 
tradictions are  to  be  traced  not  to  the  student  alone 
but  to  the  Russian  national  character. 

A  "corner"  is  the  poor  student's  ambition.  A 
room  with  four  "corners,"  the  usual  number,  means 
shelter  for  four  students.  Three  roubles  a  month, 
including  heating  and  the  inevitable  samovar,  is  the 
price  he  pays  for  the  luxury  of  a  "  corner."  But  he  has 
his  freedom,  which  is  precious,  though  accompanied 
by  bare  boards  and  rickety  furniture.  Disputes 
as  to  the  boundary  line  of  "corners"  are  unknown. 
Should  the  occupant  of  "corner"  No.  i  over- 
step his  limit  he  becomes  the  welcome  guest  of 
"corner"  No.  2.  A  supreme  contempt  for  creature 
comforts  distinguishes  the  "corner"  student — 
an  attitude  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Russian  "  Intelligentsya "  generally.  Poor  students 
being  in  the  majority,  some  system  of  organised  charity 
was  necessary.  Moscow,  Russia's  ancient  capital, 
responded  liberally  to  the  demand  and  has  become  the 
poor  student's  haven.  (  The  yearly  expenditure  of 
the  committee  of  the  Society  founded  to  help  needy 
students  of  the  University  of  Moscow  averages 
39,000  roubles  (about  ,£3,900).  The"  Society  helps  in 
the  payment  of  University  fees  and  provides  meals 
free  or  at  a  nominal  cost.  At  first,  the  brothers 
Liapin  arranged  to  provide  dinners  at  15  kopecks  (4^.) 
a  head  to  those  who  could  afford  it  and  free  of  charge 
to  students  with  tickets.  This  meal  consisted  of  soup 
with  boiled  beef,  and  beef  cooked  in  a  sauce,  or  a  dish 
of  buckwheat  with  milk.  In  October  1892,  owing 
to  an  increase  in  funds,  the  Society  started  superior 
meals  of  its  own.  The  student  instead  of  being 
waiter  is  now  waited  upon.  The  food  is  more 
varied  and  napkins  are  provided — important  item, 
where  few  have  ever  possessed  handkerchiefs.  Scholar- 
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ships  are  awarded  by  the  society  and  assistance  pro- 
vided in  extraordinary  cases.  Among  the  society's 
other  charitable  works  are  : — Hospital  accommodation, 
a  convalescent  home,  and  a  fund  for  the  purchase  ol 
uniforms  (new  or  second-hand).  Rich  students  invariabl) 
make  a  rule  of  handing  over  their  discarded  uniforms 
to  a  special  committee,  who  distribute  them  among 
their  poorer  fellows.  Absence  of  cleanliness  may  be 
said  to  characterise  Liapin  House,  where  the  first 
students'  dinners  were  given.  This  house  is  open  to 
poor  students  of  all  the  faculties  and  provides 
board  and  lodging.  The  rooms  contain  two  to  four 
inmates  who  are  their  own  servants,  a  fact  easil} 
detectable.  A  bed,  pillow,  and  blanket  are  provided  for 
each  one,  heating  and  lighting  are  gratis,  while  boiling 
water  for  tea,  the  Russian's  staple  beverage,  is  supplier 
free  at  stated  intervals. 

The  Students'  Home,  founded  by  M.  Lepioshkin,  is 
the  ideal  of  the  ambitious  poor  student.  On  enter- 
ing here,  he  drops  all  anxiety  as  to  ways  and  means,  for 
everything  he  can  possibly  need  has  been  thought  ol 
and  provided  for.  He  comes  and  goes  at  his  own  gooc 
will,  is  well  fed,  well  cared  for,  and  not  worried. 
Sunday  is  a  great  day  at  Lepioshkin  House.  Friends 
of  both  sexes  arrive  in  quick  succession.  All  is  bustle 
and  confusion.  The  Russians'  proverbial  hospitality  is 
severely  put  to  the  test  and  fails  not.  After  dinner, 
the  refectory  is  rapidly  cleared  of  tables  and  chairs. 
The  more  frivolous-minded  go  in  for  a  course  of  wild 
dancing  or  mild  flirtation.  Others,  m  groups  of  three 
or  four,  indulge  in  erratic  philosophical  discussions. 
All  without  exception  are  engaged  in  uninterrupted 
tea-drinking.  Rules  there  are  in  this  Home  as  many  as 
you  please,  carefully  drawn  out  and  neatly  printed.  Ask 
any  student  about  them  and  he  will  tell  you  they  were  made 
never  to  be  carried  out.  In  this  respect  the  by-laws 
of  Lepioshkin  House  resemble  many  other  things 
Russian.  The  scientific  scepticism  of  "  Bazaroff "  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  Russian  student  life.  They  have 
since  passed  through  a  phase  of  ideal  Socialism — desire 
to  live  with  and  for  the  peasant — and  have  now  attained 
Neo-Marxism,  a  curious  growth  on  Russian  soil.  The 
younger  generation  eagerly  seeks  in  Marxism  a  solution 
of  the  great  social  problems  confronting  Russia  in  the 
near  future.  The  future  of  his  country  is  a  matter  of 
vital  import  to  the  student.  He  is  not  the  happy-go- 
lucky  boy  we  are  accustomed  to.  He  is  the  stuff 
martyrs  are  made  of,  as  indeed  we  have  recently  seen. 
He  may  not  always  be  quite  clear  as  to  the  best  means 
to  bring  about  the  changes  desired  but  that  he  is  willing 
and  ready  to  suffer  for  "  the  cause  "  cannot  be  denied.  In 
matters  relating  to  freedom  of  thought  and  action  the  sons 
of  the  nobility  may  side  with  the  liberal-minded  poor 
student,  but  rarely,  extremely  rarely,  the  sons  of  the 
merchants.  The  recent  disturbances,  outcome  of  the 
student's  natural  desire  to  keep  one  of  his  feast  days  in 
spite  of  a  warning  from  headquarters  that  the  day  was 
to  pass  by  unobserved,  brought  this  fact  plainly  to  the 
fore.  The  participation  of  the  aristocrat  rendered  the 
action  of  the  Government  rather  more  difficult.  One 
satisfactory  result  remains  amid  the  many  distinctly 
distressing.  The  Government,  for  the  first  time,  has 
been  obliged  to  publish  an  account,  more  or  less 
accurate,  of  its  proceedings.  Surely  this  is  a  step, 
though  but  a  small  one,  in  the  right  direction.  The 
treatment  of  students  as  responsible  beings  by  the 
Government  is  to  be  devoutly  wished  for.  Then, 
indeed,  their  lines  will  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  • 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SLANG. 

IT  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  science  that  com- 
plete scientific  knowledge,  could  it  only  be  applied 
to  one  cubic  inch  of  matter,  would  be  able  to  deduce  from 
it  the  entire  history  of  the  universe.  We  will  not  so  far 
tax  the  imagination  or  belief  of  the  reader  as  to  say  that 
could  similar  knowledge  be  applied  to  the  five  minutes 
of  the  life  of  a  bank-holiday  maker  at  Margate,  we  could 
discover  from  it  the  whole  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  or  the  precise  date  of  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Athanasian  Creed  ;  but  we  may  at  all  events 
affirm  that  the  most  trivial  of  our  social  habits  contain 
the  germ  of  much  knowledge  of  human  nature,  with 
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which  they  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  have  very  little 
;onnexion.  Amongst  habits  of  this  kind  a  remarkable 
yne  is  the  use  of  slang.  Slang  is  a  kind  of  phraseology 
which  is  easier  to  recognise  than  to  define.  It  is, 
lowever,  easy  enough  to  describe  some  of  its  charac- 
;eristics.  One  of  them  is  its  evanescence.  Slang 
ohrases  are  almost  always  the  phrases  of  a  brief  period. 
\nother  characteristic  of  much  slang  is  that  it 
originates  in  some  bastard  technicalities — the  tech- 
nicalities of  some  trade,  game,  or  amusement.  A 
:hird  characteristic  is  that,  in  a  large  majority  of 
:ases,  it  consists  of  language  used  in  a  manner 
which  has  no  etymological  justification.  Thus  the 
familiar  expression  "awfully  jolly,"  which  is, 
ive  venture  to  flatter  ourselves,  now  becoming 
jbsolete,  and  the  old-fashioned  use  of  "monstrous" 
which  became  obsolete  years  ago,  are  examples  at  once 
of  its  evanescence  and  its  illegitimate  origin.  We  may 
indeed  say  of  it  what  Homer  said  of  Achilles — that  of 
ill  kinds  of  language  "  it  is  the  swiftest-fated  and  the 
most  miserable."  Of  the  technical  origin  of  much  of  it 
such  expressions  as  to  "  spot "  a  thing  and  to  "  handi- 
:ap  "  a  man  or  an  enterprise,  the  one  derived  from  the 
billiard  table  and  the  other  from  the  racecourse,  are 
familiar  and  sufficient  examples.  All  these  charac- 
teristics, however,  and  many  others  that  might  be  added 
to  them,  are  accidents  of  slang  only,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  enumerate  them  fully.*  But  though  it  is  difficult  to 
io  justice  to  its  accidents,  it  is  easy  to  describe  its 
essence. 

The  essence  of  slang  is  that  it  embodies  the  instinct 
Df  familiarity  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  does  a  nick- 
name when  applied  to  a  person  :  and  the  familiarity 
which  expresses  itself  in  slang,  just  like  that  which 
expresses  itself  in  nicknames,  is  of  various  kinds,  and 
the  kinds  are  in  both  cases  similar.  A  given  person 
may  be  called  by  a  nickname  for  any  one  out  of  three 
reasons.  Those  who  call  him  by  such  a  name  may  do 
so  because  they  have  a  specially  intimate  friendship  for 
11m  :  or  else  they  may  do  so  because  they  desire  the 
reputation  of  such  a  friendship  :  or  again,  they  may  do 
so  because,  though  they  have  no  special  regard  for  him, 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  at  their  ease  without 
being  free  and  easy.  Thus  the  old  and  intimate  friends 
jf  some  man  of  distinguished  status  may  express  their 
xiendship  for  him  by  calling  him  "Bob"  to  his  face. 
Others  who  desire  to  convey  the  impression  that  they 
ire  intimate  with  him  may  endeavour  to  do  so  by 
:al!ing  him  "Bob"  behind  his  back:  whilst  the  shop- 
)oy,  if  he  is  merely  on  speaking  terms  with  another 
vho  has  reddish  hair,  will  rarely  address  him  by  any 
)ther  name  than  "Ginger,"  not  because  he  is  intimate 
vith  him,  or  because  he  desires  to  be  thought  so,  but 
>ecause  for  him  acquaintanceship,  unless  it  be  avowedly 
infriendly,  must  either  exist  as  familiarity  or  it  cannot 
xist  at  all.  If  he  does  not  scowl  at  a  man,  or  ignore 
.  man,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  slap  him  on  the 
>ack.  So  in  the  same  way,  slang  is  instinctively 
esorted  to  by  many  people  to  describe  the  appliances 
r  incidents  of  some  pursuit  with  which  they  are  really 
ntimate,  whether  it  be  yachting,  racing,  hunting, 
hooting,  or  stock-broking.  Slang,  however,  when  its 
pplication  is  thus  confined,  is  not  so  much  slang  as  a 
ind  of  technical  language,  differing  only  from  the 
abalistic  symbols  of  chemistry  in  the  fact  that,  unlike 
lem,  it  expresses  some  affection  for  what  it  denotes, 
lang  properly  so  called  is  a  kind  of  peculiar  language 
,^hich  is  not  applied  to  peculiar  things,  but  to  ordinary, 
or  instance,  if  the  workmen  at  the  Mint  had,  for  techni- 
al  reasons,  a  set  of  special  terms  for  the  various  coins 
roduced  by  them,  the  professional  use  of  these  could 
ardly  be  called  slang  ;  but  when  a  schoolboy  calls 

shilling  a  "bob,"  and  when  a  costermonger  calls  a 
rjvereign  a  "  monarch,"  we  have  specimens  of  slang 
f  a  very  indubitable  kind.  Slang,  then,  is  the  ex- 
ression  not  of  some  private,  some  special,  some 
:chnical  familiarity  with  any  particular  pursuit.  It  is 
ie  expression  of  some  familiarity,  or  free-and-easiness, 
enuine  or  affected,  with  life.  It  represents  some 
ideavour  to  pat  life  on  the  back,  to  dig  it  in  the  ribs, 
i  assume  with  regard  to  it  some  privileged  position, 
r  caress  it  gracefully  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be, 
r  to  lounge  in  a  chair  with  exaggerated  ease  when 
lonfronting  it. 


Now  slang,  when  used  by  the  lower  orders  of  society, 
is  a  form  of  expression  the  use  of  which  is  perfectly 
natural  and  intelligible ;  for  one  of  the  chief  points 
which  distinguishes  ill-bred  persons  from  well-bred 
is  the  fact  that  with  the  former  all  intimacy  is 
familiarity.  The  'Arry  of  the  world  calls  a  sovereign  a 
"  monarch,"  and  calls  trousers  "  trotter-cases  "  for  the 
same  reason  that  prompts  him  to  call  a  red-headed 
acquaintance  "Ginger."  He  has  no  instinctive  sense 
of  social  dignity  in  himself — no  sense  of  the  sullying 
nature  of  too  close  and  boisterous  contact ;  and 
dignity,  when  he  sees  it  in  others,  means  for  him 
merely  hostile  distance,  an  awe  which  makes  him 
awkward,  or  a  restraint  which  galls  him. 

Slang,  however,  as  we  are  sufficiently  well  aware,  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  ruder  and  the  humbler 
classes.  It  is  murmured  in  Mayfair  as  well  as  shouted 
in  Whitechapel.  It  is  largely  used,  in  fact,  by  the  very 
class  in  which  the  sense  of  personal  dignity  is  the 
strongest,  and  which  is  supposed  to  possess,  and  on  the 
whole  does  possess,  more  finished  manners  than  any 
other.  What  is  the  explanation  of  slang,  when  used 
by  such  a  class  as  this  ?  Some  severe  critics  who,  we 
need  hardly  say,  do  not  belong  to  it,  solace  themselves 
by  accusing  this  class  of  vulgarity.  But  though 
sections  of  it  are  vulgar  in  a  certain  sense,  their  vulgarity 
is  not  that  of  excessive  personal  familiarity  ;  nor  do  they 
require,  in  order  to  put  themselves  at  ease  with  life,  to 
adopt  the  attitude  or  attitudes  of  what  we  may  call 
the  mental  larrikin.  The  use  of  slang,  by  such  persons, 
results  from  subtler  modifications  of  the  mind.  It 
results  sometimes  from  an  impulse  to  caress,  to  fondle, 
to  patronise,  life  and  its  resources  ;  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used,  and  indeed 
manufactured,  by  certain  ladies.  One  lady,  for  example, 
who  rules  over  many  followers,  has,  with  a  genius 
which  recalls  that  of  Catullus,  re-christened  a  dinner- 
party by  the  euphonious  diminutive  of  a  "  dimpv,"  a  tea- 
party  by  that  of  a  "teapy,"  a  ball-gown  by  that  of  a 
"  ballerino  !  "  Slang  like  this  bears  the  same  relation 
to  that  of  the  streets  that  a  woman's  finger-tips  laid 
delicately  on  a  man's  arm  bears  to  a  street-boy's  palm 
applied  violently  to  another  street-boy's  back.  It  has 
moreover  this  exquisite  charm.  It  constitutes,  whilst 
in  its  virginal  freshness,  a  kind  of  private  language 
by  which  members  of  a  particular  clique  remind 
each  other  that  they  belong  to  the  elect  ;  and  such 
being  the  case,  it  is  sooner  or  later  cultivated  by 
those  who  mistake  the  outer  signs  of  grace  for  the 
reality  ;  or  who  hope  to  obtain  the  commission  of 
fashion  by  adopting  its  uniform,  which  unfortunately 
rarely  fits  them.  Slang,  moreover,  when  used  by  the 
higher  classes  expresses,  to  a  great  extent,  not  the 
familiarity  of  good-fellowship,  but  the  familiarity  of 
complacent  contempt  ;  and  when  used  in  this  way,  it 
has  likewise  innumerable  imitators.  In  many  cases, 
also,  it  consists  of  names  and  phrases,  which  are  born 
of  the  moment  to  describe  the  fashions  of  the  moment, 
and  which  consequently  never  have  time  to  assume  a 
classical  form. 

Slang  of  this  last  kind  from  the  nature  of  the  case  is 
inevitable.  Slang  of  the  other  kinds  mentioned  is  to 
those  who  use  it  satisfactory  and  convenient,  and  may 
often  give  conversation  an  ease,  without  giving  it  a 
vulgarity,  which  helps  it  to  fit  closely  to  the  facts  of  life 
and  character.  But,  however  used,  we  venture  to  say 
this,  that  it  is  always  a  sign  of  some  mental  weakness 
or  defect  ;  and  the  thoroughly  accomplished  man  and 
woman  of  the  most  fastidious  class  will  achieve  all  the 
grace  and  lightness  which  slang  can  give,  without  ever 
having  recourse  to  its  use,  except  when  some  of  its 
phrases  are  used,  as  it  were,  in  inverted  commas,  or  are, 
even  whilst  they  are  being  used,  held  up  to  a  mild  con- 
tempt. Whether  the  use  of  slang  is  increasing  in  English 
society  or  no,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  It  was 
certainly  never,  or  hardly  ever,  employed  by  the  more 
brilliant  talkers  of  the  generation  that  is  all  but  dead. 
It  forms  no  part  of  the  brilliancy  of  "  The  School  for 
Scandal."  It  is  'entirely  absent  from  those  comedies 
of  the  Restoration  whose  authors  belonged  to  the 
world  of  fashion  which  they  represented.  No  kind  of 
language  is  so  truly  delicate  and  flexible  as  the  English 
language  in  its  most  perfect  and  legitimate  form.  Many 
people  are  ashamed  of  using  it  because  they  think  it 
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unpedantic.  Those  who  think  this  bear  witness  merely 
to  their  own  imbecility  in  using  it  :  and  in  seeking  to 
achieve  ease  by  degrading  it  by  the  use  of  slang  they 
often  achieve  something  which  is  pedantry  upside 
down.  Good  talkers,  however,  who  disapprove  of 
slang  and  avoid  it,  will  console  themselves  for  its  pre- 
valence amongst  others  by  the  unchristian  reflection 
that  nothing  assists  us  so  much  in  thinking  well  of 
ourselves  as  our  ability  to  contrast  our  own  qualities 
with  the  marked  inferiorities  of  our  friends. 


AUSTRALIAN  CRICKET. 

CRICKET  in  Australia  differs  somewhat  from  the 
game  as  played  in  England.  This  difference 
relates  to  the  men  themselves,  to  the  way  they  play 
and  to  the  conditions  of  the  game  ;  in  turn  English  is 
not  Australian  cricket.  Matches  between  the  repre- 
sentative elevens  of  the  two  countries  therefore  imply 
not  merely  an  international  contest,  but  a  test  of  two 
different  systems  of  cricket.  The  record  stands  at  one 
decisive  win  for  Australia  and  four  draws,  three  in 
favour  of  England  and  one  in  favour  of  Australia. 
Australia  has  won  the  rubber,  but  has  by  no  means 
proved  that  the  Mother-country  does  not  produce  as 
able  exponents  of  cricket  as  the  colony. 

First-class  cricket  in  England  nowadays  is  confined 
to  two  classes  of  men,  to  professionals  who  make  a 
livelihood  from   the   game  and  amateurs  who  have 
leisure  to  devote  the  same  amount  of  time  to  it.    It  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  a  man  to  do  much  good  in 
first-class  cricket  unless  he  gives  all  his  attention  to  it. 
There  are  it  is  true  instances  of  men  turning  out  off 
and  on  for  a  match  or  two  with  conspicuous  success  : 
but  such  cases  are  exceptional  and  indicate  genius. 
The  stronger  County  sides  cannot  afford  to  give  places 
to  any  but  regular  players  ;   and  to  play  regularly 
means  four  months  of  cricket  with  scarcely  a  day  off. 
In  Australia  the  season  is  longer  and  the  amount  of 
first-class  cricket  far  less.    There  cricket  is  possible  all 
the  year  round  and  the  actual  season  a  comparatively 
light  one.     The  first-class  cricket  is  confined  to  the 
inter-colonial  championship.    There  is  no  leisured  class 
in  Australia  and  there  are  very  few  professionals.  The 
men  who  play  earn  their  living  in  business  or  the  Civil 
Service  or  one  of  the  professions  or  as  mechanics.  At 
first  sight  it  would  appear  that  English  cricket  has  a 
great  advantage  in  the  fact  that  those  engaged  in  it 
devote  all  their  attention  to  the  game.    But  this  ad- 
vantage is  largely  discounted  by  the  fact  that  the 
English  first-class  season  is  really  too  severe  ;  there 
are  too   many  matches,    the   strain   of  the  County 
Championship  is  too  great  ;   our  cricketers  are  over- 
worked.   The  manner  in  which  the  game  is  played 
in  Australia  is  more  likely  to  produce  strong  players. 
After  the  day's  work  there  are  two  hours  or  so  that 
may  be  spent  in  practice  :  then  for  the  selected  players 
there  are  about  half  a  dozen  keen  and  strenuous  inter- 
colonial matches  where  the  cricket  is  of  the  highest 
class — otherwise  there  is  only  inter-club  cricket  at  the 
week  end.    Plenty  of  leisurely  practice,  plenty  of  games 
to  keep  the  hand  in,  and  just  enough  class-cricket  to 
keep  the  standard  of  the  game  very  high.    So  the  con- 
ditions of  the  game  in  England  do  not  seem  to  give  us 
any  advantage. 

The  respective  merits  of  this  year's  Australian  and 
England  elevens  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — In 
batting  they  are  about  equal — to  judge  by  results. 
Artistically  our  batsmen  are  superior  ;  they  play  better 
cricket  in  point  of  style  and  finish  ;  indeed,  the  truth  is 
our  batting  is  considerably  the  finer  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  against  our  own  bowling  our  batsmen  would 
score  half  as  well  again  both  in  style  and  in  figures  as 
the  Australians.  But  the  Australian  batsmen  are  never- 
theless dogged,  persistent  and  successful.  In  bowling 
there  is  a  very  decided  superiority  on  their  side.  In 
detail,  they  have  a  great  fast  bowler  while  we  have 
none,  and  two  if  not  three  medium  pace  bowlers 
better  than  any  of  ours  :  in  general,  their  bowling 
is  not  only  cleverer  but  has  more  devil  and  hos- 
tility in  it.  The  fielding,  too,  is  more  effective. 
Individually  four  or  five  of  the  English  team  are 
equal    to  the  best  on  the  other  side.     But  as  an 


eleven  in  the  field  the  Australians  catch  with  more  skil  1 
and  certainty,  throw  more  accurately  and  strongly  and 
cover  more  ground.  The  net  result  is  that  the  Austra-  I! 
lian  superiority  in  bowling  and  fielding  outmatches  the  It 
English  superiority  in  batting  or  all  but  does  so.  I] 
The  reason  why  the  English  batting  is  the  finer  is  J 
that  there  are  infinitely  more  men  to  choose  from  and  |J 
that  our  three-day  matches  encourage  a  free  aggressive  a 
style,  whereas  patience  and  safety  are  more  telling  in  ; 
the  played-out  games  in  Australia.  Our  artistic  supe-  J 
riority  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  spectacular  side  of  II 
English  cricket  demands  fine  strokes  and  strong  hitting  :  11 
in  Australia  the  only  requirement  is  that  runs  be  made  jl 
no  matter  how. 

The  Australian  advantage  in  bowling  is  due  partly  toffl 
the  fact  that  their  bowlers  are  not  overworked  as  ours 
are  so  as  to  lose  their  sting  and  devil  ;  partly  to  harder 
problems  which  Australian  bowlers  have  to  solve.  Theyi 
have  almost  invariably  to  get  batsmen  out  on  perfect 
wickets.  Our  bowlers  often  have  conditions  that  give 
the  enemy  into  their  hands  ;  theirs  have  to  work  all 
they  know  for  their  wickets.  Hence  the  crack  Austra- 
lian bowlers  are  more  accurate  and  use  their  wits  far 
more.  At  the  same  time  they  are  always  comparatively 
fresh  and  vigorous,  for  it  is  not  one  season  that  exhausts 
a  bowler  but  a  succession  of  seasons.  Our  bowlers  are 
nearly  always  worked  out  by  the  time  they  have 
gathered  a  large  fund  of  knowledge  and  have  mastered 
the  science  of  bowling.  Why  the  Australians  are 
better  fieldmen  than  we  are  is  hard  to  say.  They  seem 
quicker  and  more  supple  ;  more  full  of  dash  and  keener. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  older  men  among 
them,  who  seem  to  gather  years  and  experience  without 
losing  the  power  of  stooping,  running,  and  throwing. 
Finally,  it  must  be  admitted  that  without  assignable 
cause  the  Australians  are  better  match-players  than  we 
are.  They  are  liable  to  loss  of  spirits  and  bad  collapses, 
yet  they  have  also  a  great  power  of  recovery.  The\j 
concentrate  their  attention  on  the  point  in  view,  anc 
seem  never  to  fail  to  do  themselves  justice  in  the  im 
portant  matches.  The  present  team  is  a  fine  match- 
winning  side  to  which  England  yields  without  dis 
honour. 


FINANCE. 

BUSINESS  in  the  stock  markets  has  again  been  or 
a  small  scale,  with  the  one  exception  of  th» 
Westralian  section,  where  activity  has  been  maintained 
The  factors  telling  against  any  general  activity  of  busi 
ness  hitherto  and  against  the  prospect  of  any  earb 
revival  are  those  to  which  we  have  already  drawi 
attention.  The  adjustment  of  the  past  account,  ; 
nineteen-day  one,  lias  been  an  additional  influeno 
which  has  told  unfavourably  notwithstanding  that 
always  with  the  exception  of  Westralians,  the  accoun 
to  be  arranged  was  unusually  small.  The  blighting 
effects  of  the  holiday  season  may  be  expected  to  pas 
with  the  passing  of  the  season  itself,  but  the  othe 
influences  remain,  and  the  doubtful  point  is  when  the 
will  be  resolved  one  way  or  the  other.  The  indefinite 
ness  and  prolongation  of  the  negotiations  in  the  Trans 
vaal  must  of  necessity  restrict  operations  not  only  ii[ 
Kaffirs  but  in  other  sections  of  the  House.  Th 
general  belief  is  that  things  are  making  for  peace 
and  the  spasmodic  activity  induced  by  any  new 
which  can  by  any  means  be  interpreted  as  favourinj 
that  belief  shows  how  rapid  and  complete  woul 
be  the  recovery  in  prices  and  how  great  th 
accession  of  real  business,  not  only  profession 
but,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  public,  were  th 
troubles  cleared  out  of  the  way.  Then,  there  is  th 
dangerous  uncertainty  of  the  situation  in  Paris,  whic 
almost  necessarily  restricts  dealings  in  foreigners 
South  Africans  and  copper  descriptions,  the  favourite 
of  that  market.  It  has  to  be  observed,  however,  tha 
taking  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  Par 
during  this  past  week  has  kept  wonderfully  firm, 
has  done  next  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  support,  but 
was  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  with  royali-' 
plots  and  the  attempted  assassination  of  M.  Labori, 
would  have  developed  some  weakness.  This  it  has  nt 
done,  and  so  far  as  it  goes  that  is  an  encouragin 
feature.    The  third  disturbing  factor  in  the  situatio 
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s  the  prospect  of  dear  money  in  this  country  and  espe- 
rially  in  New  York.  For  the  immediate  present  money 
nere  offers  no  grounds  for  alarm  ;  but  the  outlook  is  none 
:oo  bright,  and  it  is  of  course  with  the  early  future  that 
ive  must  deal.  No  one  of  these  adverse  factors  has 
sufficed  to  damp  much  the  enthusiasm  of  speculators, 
who  have  flocked  to  the  Westralian  market  and  enjoyed 
themselves  there  after  the  way  of  their  kind.  But  it 
seems  to  us  there  can  be  no  revival  of  general  activity 
until  these  deterrent  influences,  and  especially  the  South 
African  difficulty,  have  been  removed.  Unfortunately 
for  the  chances  of  Kaffirs,  the  character  of  President 
Kruger  forbids  the  hope  that  he  will  really  concede  much 
except  under  compulsion,  in  spite  of  the  numerous 
feelers  which  he  has  put  out. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bank-rate,  but  as  we  anticipated  last 
week,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  have  not  thought  it 
advisable  to  make  any  alteration,  and  the  Bank  return 
furnishes  a  full  explanation  of  their  action  in  this 
particular.  The  balance  of  gold  received  from  abroad 
down  to  Wednesday  night  was  ,£41 1,000,  and  as  the 
coin  and  bullion  stock  is  higher  by  ,£681,000,  the  infer- 
ence is  obvious  that  money  is  coming  back  from  the 
country,  which  is  a  good  sign.  Seeing  that  the  note 
circulation  has  decreased  by  ,£272,000,  we  have  the 
reserve  strengthened  to  the  extent  of  ,£953,000  against 
an  increase  of  no  more  than  ,£450,000  in  the  Bank's 
indebtedness,  the  net  result  of  this  being  that  the  ratio 
of  reserve  to  liabilities  has  advanced  1  "56  per  cent. 
The  return  is,  in  fact,  a  very  good  one,  and  affords 
further  proof  that  for  the  present  the  monetary  position 
is  satisfactory,  and  is  improving.  The  Bank's  policy 
is  thus  being  justified,  but  the  season  of  the 
autumn  drain  is  approaching,  and  a  good  deal  of  leeway 
has  to  be  made  up  before  the  position  can  be  regarded 
as  safe.  But  at  least  the  tendency  is  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  question  of  the  Bank-rate  in  the  autumn 
hinges  upon  the  ability  of  Threadneedle  Street  to 
attract  more  money  from  the  country,  as  well  as  from 
abroad.  A  4^  per  cent,  rate  should,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  be  quite  sufficient,  provided  money  responds 
with  reasonable  freedom  to  the  inducements  held  out. 
For  the  rest,  the  publication  of  the  return  this  week  had 
a  good  effect  on  Consols  and  other  stocks,  and  coming 
simultaneously  with  what  was  interpreted  as  more 
favourable  news  from  the  Cape,  led  to  something  like 
cheerfulness  in  the  House,  though  we  observe  that  the 
increased  volume  of  real  business  resulting  therefrom 
was  insignificant  enough. 

Except  for  Westralian  mines,  the  account  which  was 
brought  to  a  close  this  week  was  singularly  small  and 
uncommonly  featureless.  In  Kaffirs  the  details  were 
arranged  very  promptly.  Rates  ruled  about  the 
level  of  the  previous  settlement.  In  Westralians 
they  opened  high,  some  operators  exhibiting  undue 
haste  in  securing  the  continuation  of  their  accounts. 
At  one  time  there  was  some  real  difficulty  in  carrying 
over,  but  the  situation  improved,  and  there  was  an 
easing  off  after  this  rush  slackened,  though  on  Lake 
Views  and  Ivanhoes,  among  others,  the  contango 
stiffened.  While  there  was,  of  course,  a  little  irregu- 
larity, the  making  up  revealed  some  very  substantial 
advances  in  the  Westralian  group,  notably  Ivanhoes, 
which  have  marked  a  rise  of  5,  and  British  Westralians, 
which  are  /\\  better.  In  Kaffirs,  declines  were  too  plenti- 
ful, though  in  the  case  of  no  single  one  was  the  fall 
so  material  as  the  condition  of  affairs  might  not  un- 
reasonably have  warranted.  Rand  Mines  are  at  the 
head  with  a  fall  of  §.  Home  Railways  for  the  most 
part  presented  no  feature.  One  exception  was  Great 
Westerns,  which  were  carried  over  3!  lower  on  the  dis- 
appointing dividend  and  the  prospective  issue  of  new 
capital.  On  Americans,  the  contangoes  were  stiffer,  and 
on  Canadian  Pacifies  the  rate  also  hardened,  while 
Trunks  showed  a  disposition  to  be  easier. 

Home  Railways  have  been  a  rather  heavy  market, 
and  business  has  been  on  a  sufficiently  small  scale. 
The  good  Bank  return,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  favour- 
able feature,  and  taken  in  the  lump  the  traffics  were 
fairly  good,  the  "  heavies  "  showing  up  particularly 


well,  with  the  one  exception  of  North- Westerns,  which 
had  their  record  turn  in  the  previous  week,  and  which 
rose  in  spite  of  a  decrease  of  ,£1,912,  thanks,  we  may 
suppose,  to  the  better  despatches  which  came  to  hand 
from  South  Africa  on  Wednesday,  followed  on  the  next 
day  by  the  indications  of  easier  money  and  more 
seemingly  good  news.  The  North-Eastern  increase 
was  ,£28,849,  the  Great  Western  ,£28,640,  and  the 
Midland  ,£23,562,  and  all  three  marked  advances  in 
consequence.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  week  the  tone 
in  this  section  as  a  whole  was  not  strikingly  good,  the 
arrangement  of  the  account  and  the  lack  of  inducement 
telling  against  extensive  dealing.  Towards  the  end, 
however,  there  was  some  improvement  in  this  respect, 
due  to  the  influences  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  But  the  recovery  was  quite  inconsider- 
able in  so  far  as  it  led  to  more  business,  and 
the  market  has  been  almost  devoid  of  other  features. 
South-Eastern  and  Chatham  stocks  were  put  down, 
presumably  on  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  letter  to  the 
"Times"  complaining  of  bad  management,  but  they 
recovered  next  day.  Coras  have  been  depressed  on  the 
indifferent  traffic,  coming  on  top  of  selling  from  Glasgow 
induced  by  adversedividend  rumours,  andthe  forthcoming 
issue  of  new  capital.  The  prospect  of  the  much-desired 
recovery  in  business  in  this  market  is  no  nearer  than  in 
any  other  section  of  the  House  (always  excepting 
Westralians),  for  the  reason  that  the  deterrent  influ- 
ences are  common  to  most  departments.  A  mild  spurt 
here  and  there  at  rather  long  and  always  indefinite 
intervals  affords  poor  consolation  for  that  steady  show  of 
public  support  which  is  needed  to  make  the  market 
cheerful  and  contented.  The  process  of  feeding  upon 
itself  is  not  pleasing  to  the  House,  and  small  blame  to 
those  members  who  yearn  for  excitement  forgoing  over 
to  the  Westralian  section,  where  they  can  obtain  enough 
and  to  spare. 

New  York  has  displayed  more  interest  in  American 
stocks  held  over  here  and  has  done  something  to 
instil  a  decent  amount  of  life  into  the  market.  On 
Thursday  more  business  was  done  than  in  the  previous 
fortnight.  Though  crop  prospects  are  quite  favourable 
if  not  in  all  respects  excellent,  and  though  the  industrial 
activity,  with  its  multiform  benefits  upon  earnings, 
is  unquestionable,  there  remains  the  possibility  of 
extremely  dear  money  in  the  country,  and  that  is  a 
contingency  of  very  considerable  significance  in  rela- 
tion to  transactions.  The  last  Bank  statement  was 
reassuring  in  regard  to  the  immediate  position,  and  the 
July  trade  figures  furnished  full  confirmation  of  the 
brisk  commercial  movement.  There  is,  however,  an 
undercurrent  of  doubt  based  upon  the  monetary  out- 
look, which  tells  adversely  against  business,  though 
this  is  apt  to  be  sunk  for  the  moment  in  the 
display  of  energy  on  the  part  of  Wall  Street.  While 
prices  have  been  irregular,  as  was  inevitable  in  the 
circumstances,  the  buying  orders  sent  by  New  York  for 
good  lines  of  stock  have  sufficed  to  keep  quotations 
better  than  steady.  Milwaukees,  Louisvilles,  and  Central 
Pacifies  are  among  the  stocks  which  have  seen  a  fair 
movement.  Canadian  Pacifies,  which  had  displayed 
some  activity  early  in  the  week,  fell  off  rather  smartly 
on  the  dividend  announcement.  Operators  for  the  rise 
had  concluded  that,  with  an  increase  of  $868,000  carried 
to  the  net  revenue  account,  they  were  justified  in  going 
for  2tj  per  cent.,  and  naturally  they  were  grievously 
disappointed  when  the  announcement  was  made  that 
no  more  than  2  per  cent,  would  be  paid  for  the  half-year. 
In  the  reaction,  Trunks  also  were  carried  back,  but  not 
to  any  material  extent,  and  the  traffic  set  these  stocks 
right  again.  The  market  earlier  in  the  week  had  been 
pleased  with  the  Trunk  dividend,  which  was  quite  up  to 
expectations.  The  First  Preference  receives  1  per  cent, 
for  the  six  months,  and  the  announcement  led  to  a  rise 
all  round,  which  ran  to  as  much  as  2\  in  Seconds,  some 
sanguine  operators  figuring  out  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tion, if  not  to  that  of  others,  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  earnings  this  stock  will  get  a  dividend 
next  time.  The  set-back  which  resulted  from  the  fall 
in  Canadian  Pacifies  was  of  short  duration.  The  market 
buoyed  itself  with  the  hope  of  a  good  traffic  and  it  was 
not  disappointed.  Between  ,£1 1,000  and  ,£12,000  was 
anticipated  :  the  actual  increase  proved  to  be  ,£19,879, 
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and  the  energy  of  the  market  since  in  talking 
Trunks  up  has  been  no  less  remarkable  than  the  vigour 
which  it  displayed  some  weeks  ago  in  talking  them 
down.  Trunks  do  not  deserve  all  the  good  things  that 
are  being  said  of  them  now,  but  the  company  is  doing 
well,  and  ought  to  do  better  in  the  future. 

The  mid-monthly  statistics  of  copper  show  a  slight 
falling  off  in  the  visible  supply  of  the  metal  as  com- 
pared with  the  31st  ult,  though  as  compared  with  the 
middle  of  July  we  have  an  increase  of  as  much  as 
4,200  tons.  The  quantity  now  in  sight  is  32,713  tons 
against  33,019  tons  a  fortnight  earlier  and  28,515  tons 
a  month  back.  We  have  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
received  from  Chili,  and  Australia  has  nothing  at  all 
striking  to  report.  But  the  new  supplies  from  America, 
4,536  tons,  were  larger  than  in  July,  though  still  below 
the  average,  and  Spain  and  Portugal  have  also  done 
better  ;  while  the  arrivals  from  miscellaneous  sources 
have  been  3,275  tons  compared  with  6,767  tons  for  the 
whole  of  July  and  2,126  tons  for  the  whole  of  June. 
Though  the  situation,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
consumer,  shows  an  improvement — a  year  ago,  when 
the  visible  supply  was  29,861  tons,  the  price  of  copper 
was  only  ^50  2s.  6d. — the  effect  on  quotations  has  so 
far  been  singularly  small.  On  the  fortnight,  the  decline 
has  been  no  more  than  5s.,  and  on  the  month  no  more 
than  £1.  The  market  in  copper  shares  has  of  late  not 
been  a  very  steady  one,  but  it  looks  as  though  efforts 
will  shortly  be  made  to  give  them  another  upward  twist 
before  long. 

For  the  very  good  reason  that  politics  in  the  Trans- 
vaal remain  in  an  undecided  and  generally  unsatis- 
factory condition,  South  African  mining  shares  have 
been  neglected,  and  are  likely  to  continue  neglected 
until  the  atmosphere  clears.  An  occasional  movement 
we  are  likely  to  be  treated  to,  according  as  the  news  from 
the  Cape  admits  of  favourable  interpretation,  but  this 
kind  of  thing  counts  for  little.  On  Wednesday  a 
semblance  of  cheerfulness  was  induced  in  this  depart- 
ment by  a  rumour  that  matters  in  the  Transvaal  had 
taken  a  decided  turn  for  the  better — that  the  High 
Commissioner's  terms  would  certainly  be  accepted 
before  long  by  President  Kruger.  Friday's  news  rather 
upset  the  calculation.  Although  the  hope  is  general 
that  the  negotiations  are  moving  in  the  right  direction, 
there  remains  the  fear  that  they  are  not,  and  if  there 
is  any  progress  at  all  we  receive  little  enough 
indication  of  it.  However,  the  market  accepted  the 
augury,  and  advantage  was  taken  to  put  a  better 
appearance  upon  things  and  exercise  pressure  upon 
bears  to  cover.  More  rumours  of  favourable  develop- 
ments were  circulated  on  Thursday,  and  they  kept  the 
market,  up,  but  transactions  have  been  very  few  in 
number  and  very  limited  in  extent.  The  attractions  of 
Westralians  caused  Kaffirs  to  be  left  virtually  out  in  the 
cold,  and  fluctuations  in  prices  are  mostly  unimportant. 

Westralians  have,  in  fact,  been  the  one  section  o 
the  House  which  have  continued  steadily  active,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  they  have  attracted  to  themselves  the 
more  lively  spirits  from  all  parts — not  necessarily  a 
good,  but  rather  a  bad,  thing  for  them,  because  the 
break,  come  it  soon  or  late,  must  be  all  the  more 
severe  because  of  the  wild  and  Unreasonable  bidding  up 
of  shares  which  cannot  by  present  indications  be  worth 
the  fancy  prices  to  which  they  have  been  rushed.  We  have 
at  all  times  been  solicitous  to  express  our  belief  in  the 
good  future  of  Westralia  and  its  mining  industry,  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  entail  an  approval  of  the 
present  movement.  It  is  certain  that,  at  ruling  prices 
of  the  leading  shares,  any  advance  which  the  country 
may  make  in  the  years  to  come  has  been  quite  gene- 
rously discounted.  However,  the  market  does  not 
bother  itself  about  a  little  thing  like  that,  or  if  it  does 
take  notice,  it  is  only  to  deny  the  assumption  ;  and 
meantime  the  excitement  continues.  What  is  more, 
the  public  is  coming  in,  and  the  past  week  has  seen 
a  lot  of  really  good  buying,  from  Germany  among 
other  quarters.  It  is  to  this,  and  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  much  stock  about,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  firmness  of  the  market.  The  new  account 
received    a   very    lively    set  off,    though    this  was 


followed  rather  sharply  by  a  reactionary  tendency, 
supposed  to  have  been  induced  by  a  hint  that 
unlimited  facilities  for  speculation  would  not  be  avail- 
able by  reason  of  the  anticipated  tightness  of  money 
in  the  autumn.  This  set  back,  however,  was  not  of 
long  duration,  and  by  Wednesday  afternoon  the  market 
had  almost  recovered.  Though  there  was  decided 
irregularity,  the  general  tone  was  better,  and  to  offset 
the  stream  of  sellers  there  came  along  a  stronger  stream 
of  buyers,  including  the  good  buyers  already  alluded  to. 
Then  the  g'ood  Bank  return  afforded  hope  that  fears  for 
the  autumn  on  the  score  of  money  might  not  be  realised 
in  any  full  measure,  and  the  prices  of  the  leading  shares 
continued  their  course  upwards.  The  Lake  View  return 
of  30,474  ozs.  was  below  expectations,  the  explanation 
offered  being  that  one  shipment  of  ore  was  not  included. 
The  fall  was  referable  partly  to  this  and  partly  to  the 
general  tone  on  the  day  of  the  announcement.  But  on 
Thursday  there  was  a  full  recovery,  and  the  price  looking 
cheap,  after  deducting  the  dividend,  there  was  a  rush  to 
buy,  with  the  result  that  before  the  close  the  full  20s.  of 
the  dividend  was  recovered  and  nearly  \os.  was  gained 
in  addition.  Among  the  other  descriptions  which  have 
attracted  much  attention  are  Kalgurlis,  Associateds, 
Boulders,  and  London  and  Globes,  the  last  being  pur- 
chased freely  in  view  of  the  appreciation  of  the  Westra- 
lian  shares  in  which  this  company  is  interested. 


CORRESPONDENCE  ■ 

THE   FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

17  August,  1899. 
Sir, — Is  not  the  root  of  your  difficulty  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  English  is  our  language  and  French  is  not. 
I  would  not  decry  your  correspondents'  scholarship  any 
more  than  my  own  :  and  I  am  one  of  those  who  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  complacently  observing  that 
"  French  is  the  same  to  me  as  English,"  while  secretly 
conscious  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  What  it 
means  is  that  I  am  better  acquainted  than  most  with 
French  poetry,  literature  and  drama.  But  no  man  in 
the  world,  however  good  a  scholar,  finds  any  foreign 
language  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own.  I  can  seldom 
see  a  French  play  without  being  sometimes  at  a  loss  ; 
seldom  read  a  French  book  without  sometimes  wishing 
that  I  could  appeal  to  a  dictionary  :  and  most  will  I 
think  confess  the  same.  At  the  play,  feeling  sure  that 
I  know  more  about  it  than  90  per  cent,  of  my  neigh- 
bours, I  find  myself  mildly  speculating  how  much  they 
know.  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  for  instance  ;  even  when, 
like  so  man}-  worthy  people,  you  have  "  read  the  book 
before  "  ?  Sufficiently  pleased  with  ourselves  in  other 
matters,  we  English  bow  the  knee  before  the  actors  andl 
plays  of  France,  mainly  because  we  do  not  understand  a 
word  of  either.  It  is  as  well  that  some  of  us  do  not, 
sometimes. 

Upon  the  higher  ground  which  has  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  your  discussion,  is  not  this  much  the  same  ?  I 
do  not,  myself,   believe  that  with    the  exception  of 
Shakespeare  there  has  been  ever  a  poet  in  the  world 
who  played  on  Poetry,  and  on  Prose  too,  more  finely 
than  Alfred  de  Musset.    But  I  know  that  I  cannot  feel 
him  as  I  should,  were  I  a  real  and  not  a  manufactured 
Frenchman.  Will  not  your  correspondents  plead  guilty 
to  the  same  ?    To  reproduce  his  poetry  in  English  by 
way  of  paraphrase  (the  nearest  approach  I  think  to' 
good  poetical  translation)  is  almost  impossible,  and  I 
have  more  than  once  tried  my  hand  at  it.    An  English 
Musset  is  as  impossible  as  a  French  Shakespeare.  "  Mon 
verre  n'est  pas  grand  mais  je  bois  dans  mon  verre 
(translate  that)  he  said  once  of  himself,  but  with  more 
modesty  than  truth,  I  think.    The  prose  is  of  course 
an  easier  matter,  but  very  hard.    I  tested  it  by  writing1*! 
aversion  of  "  Lorenzaccio  "  a  few  years  ago.  Andaj| 
sweet  Anglo-French  critic  (who  "  knows  the  language  "| 
like  Burnand's  delightful  traveller)  said  to  me,  "  How  I 
nice  !  but  how  much  easier  it  must  be  than  doing 
Sardou  !  "    Sardou  and  Musset  !  ye  gods  !    But  both!  j 
have  written  plays  in  French,  and  are  therefore  the]  I 
same  to  the  good  B.P.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  jl 
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iardou  is  (or  was)  the  most  ingenious  of  "  con- 
tructors"  ;  like  Scribe  before  him.  Like  Scribe's,  his 
tyle  is  not  worth  criticism.  "Adapt"  one  of  his 
erious  plays  and  you  must  supply  the  pathos.  Take 
■ne  of  his  comic  ones  and  you  must  add  the  humour, 
0  the  best  of  your  ability.  I  know  ;  for  I  have  tried 
,oth.    When  I  tried  my  hand  at  de  Musset  "  all  "  that 

had  to  do  (and  in  that  sense  my  friend  was  right)  was 
0  preserve  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power  the  spirit  and 
he  beauty  of  that  divine  original. 

My  moral  of  course  is,  as  regards  your  discussion, 
hat  no  man  has  really  two  languages  or  can  thoroughly 
appreciate  or  realise  the  forms  of  expression  that  poetry 
akes  in  other  tongues  than  his  own,  however  well  he 
cnows  them.  The  average  knowledge,  perhaps,  does 
lot  rise  so  very  much  higher  than  that  of  the  honest 
American  after  the  French  play,  who  when  asked  if  he 
inderstood  it  answered — "  Not  altogether.  But  I 
ecognised  the  phrase  Jamais." — Faithfully  yours, 

Herman  Merivale. 

THE   ENCHANTMENT   OF  DISTANCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Kensington  :  15  August,  1899. 

Sir, — Until  Saturday  last  I  confess  I  had  not  the 
emotest  idea  there  was  so  much  meaning  in  the  line 
'  Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view."  The  subtle 
jhilosophising  of  your  argument  will  entirely  revolu- 
ionise  the  standpoint  of  many  who  may  have  given  a 
noment's  thought  to  the  subject.  Plain  men,  I  imagine, 
lave  hitherto  accepted  the  phrase  as  signifying  that  the 
urther  off  we  are  from  unpleasant  or  incongruous 
iights  the  better  for  our  opinion  of  them.  A  pig-sty 
m  a  hillside  may  well  gain  in  picturesqueness  in  pro- 
jortion  as  the  distance  between  it  and  the  spectator 
ncreases.  In  other  words,  the  nearer  we  are  to  a  thing 
he  more  conscious  we  become  of  its  imperfections. 
Disenchantment  is  the  consequence  of  proximity. 
Contempt  is  bred  of  familiarity. 

I  fully  admit  the  force  of  your  contention  that  imagi- 
lation  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  pleasure  with 
vhich  we  contemplate  distant  events  or  distant  scenes, 
(four  point  of  view  is  to  some  extent  that  of  Werther, 
hough  minus  the  melancholy  which  ultimately  was 
iVerther's.  You  see  things  as  in  a  glass,  but  not  darkly. 
'Either  some  invisible  power  of  enchantment  or  the 
nfluence  of  lively  sensibility  renders  every  surrounding 
spot  as  heavenly  as  Elysium,"  wrote  Werther  as  he  gazed 
ipon  a  spring  of  clear  water  gushing  from  the  rock  in 
:he  hillside.  The  rustic  enclosure,  the  overshadowing 
sines,  the  music  of  the  stream,  the  birds,  combined  to 
:onjure  up  enchanting  thoughts.  "My  imagination 
low  forms  all  the  manners  of  remote  times.  Methinks 
[  witness  our  ancestors  under  the  supposed  influence  of 
jood  spirits  concluding  treaties  and  making  alliances 
?y  the  fountain  side.  Methinks  I  see  the  poor  pilgrim, 
avercome  with  the  summer's  heat,  here  resting  on  the 
bank  or  bathing  and  refreshing  himself  in  the  crystal 
stream."  Imagination  meant  enchantment  to  Werther, 
•eality  disappointment,  disillusionment.  He  travelled 
the  world,  he  had  experience,  and  the  scenes  of  youthful 
ancy  vanished  :  enchantment  was  no  longer  upon 
:hem. 

When  you  invite  us  to  consider  an  echo  as  more 
mchanting  than  the  reality,  I  feel  that  you  concede  my 
starting-point — the  reality  has  unpleasant  attributes 
which  distance  destroys.  As  a  matter  of  fact  do  we 
not  live  the  larger  part  of  our  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of 
unreality,  and  is  not  the  whole  question  summed  up  in 
the  lines 

"  The  near  afar  off  seems,  the  distant  nigh, 
The  now  a  dream,  the  past  reality  "  ? 

Yours  very  truly, 

A  Disenchanted  One. 


PENAL  SERVITUDE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

16  August,  1899, 
Sir, — I  am  glad  to  see  that  my  letter  on  Penal  Servi- 
tude has  been  followed  up  by  Mr.  Ives.    Some  of  his 


remarks  are,  however,  applicable  rather  to  imprison- 
ment than  to  penal  servitude,  and  it  might  be  plausibly 
contended  that  in  cases  like  that  of  Jane  Cakebread  the 
real  fault  was  that  the  term  of  imprisonment  was  too 
short  to  produce  any  reformative  effect.  But  when  we 
find  that  longer  terms  of  imprisonment  and  terms  of 
penal  servitude  from  the  shortest  to  the  longest  are 
equally  ineffectual  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
our  present  system,  considered  as  a  means  of  reforming 
or  reclaiming  the  prisoner,  is  a  total  and  absolute  failure. 
Are  we  then  to  suppose  that  all  criminals  are  irreclaim- 
able ?  To  go  no  farther,  I  think  the  Salvation  Army  has 
proved  the  contrary.  Some  of  its  converts  may  be 
hypocrites.  Others  will  not  improbably  relapse,  but  it 
seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  in  many  instances  they 
have  reformed  habitual  criminals  in  whose  cases  both 
imprisonment  and  penal  servitude  had  failed.  And  why 
are  imprisonment  and  penal  servitude  such  failures  as 
regards  reformation  ?  Because  in  our  prisons  no  real 
effort  is  made  to  reform  the  prisoner.  He  is  sent  there 
to  be  punished,  not  to  be  reformed.  But  punishment 
ought  to  be  a  means,  not  an  end — a  means  of  deterring 
and  reforming.  Any  punishment  which  is  not  required 
for  these  ends  and  is  not  conducive  to  them  is  inde- 
fensible. 

As  to  Mr.  Ives'  examples  of  J.  S.,  J.  D.  and  J.  C, 
I  doubt  if  their  conduct  implies  any  tendency  to  insanity. 
They  were  neither  reformed  nor  deterred  by  the  treat- 
ment which  they  had  undergone  and  that  is  all.  Pro- 
bably Mr.  Ives  would  find  that  their  original  sentences 
were  excessive  or  at  all  events  were  regarded  as  such 
by  the  offenders.  The  sense  of  the  injustice  of  a  man's 
sentence  which  is  nevertheless  carried  out  in  full  (not- 
withstanding the  much-vaunted  clemency  of  the  Home 
Office)  coupled  with  the  knowledge  that  others  in  the 
same  prison  have  escaped  with  a  much  lighter  penalty 
is  enough  to  make  a  hot-tempered  man  an  enemy  to 
society  in  general.  Every  man's  hand  has  been  against 
him  and  he  is  consequently  against  every  man — an 
anarchist  on  principle.  The  unnecessary  and  excessive 
restraint  of  prison  life  further  embitters  him.  Not  a 
day  perhaps  passes  without  some  fresh  cause  of 
irritation  which  makes  him  long  to  commit  some  act 
of  violence  and  accordingly  he  is  not  long  at  large 
before  he  commits  it.  But  I  would  not  describe  such 
persons  as  "  hopeless  cases  "  until  a  serious  effort  at 
reformation  had  been  made  without  success. 

Let  us  however  grant  that  our  penal  system  is  calcu- 
lated to  reform  a  man.  What  then  ?  With  what 
object  do  we  seek  to  reclaim  him  ?  Plainly  to  make  him 
a  good  and  useful  citizen  instead  of  a  dangerous 
criminal.  Nothing  is  gained  then  if  after  having 
reformed  him  we  keep  him  year  after  year  caged  up 
like  a  wild  beast  who  would  be  certain  to  tear  some- 
body to  pieces  if  once  let  loose.  If  he  has  been  re- 
claimed in  five  years,  why  do  we  keep  him  in  penal 
servitude  for  fifteen  years  longer  ?  Or  if  penal  servi- 
tude has  not  reclaimed  him  in  five  years,  what  chance 
is  there  that  it  will  do  so  in  twenty  ?  Five  years  I 
apprehend  is  quite  long  enough  to  test  any  reformative 
machinery.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  has  effected 
nothing  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  it  will  never  reform 
that  prisoner.  Further  imprisonment  can  only  be 
useful  as  a  deterrent,  and  then  the  question  arises,  "  Is 
there  any  appreciable  difference  between  ten  years' 
penal  servitude  and  twenty  years'  penal  servitude  when 
considered  as  a  deterrent  ?  " 

If  the  Legislature  and  the  Judges  and  more  especi- 
ally the  Home  Secretary  could  be  induced  to  look  into 
the  entire  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  reason, 
humanity  and  common  sense  instead  of  precedent  and 
red  tape — not  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  lex  talionis — I 
believe  many  of  our  terms  of  penal  servitude,  especially 
those  due  to  the  Home  Secretary,  could  be  much 
shortened  while  preserving  and  even  increasing  all 
their  present  good  effects. — Truly  yours,  B.  L. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

10  August,  1899. 

Sir, — B.  L. 's  letter  on  this  subject  in  your  issue  of 
5  August  well  deserves  the  attention  not  only  of  our 
judges  and  Home  Secretaries,  but  also  of  the  public  at 
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large.  Without  viewing  the  subject  from  any  higher 
standpoint,  the  long  terms  of  penal  servitude  which 
some  of  our  judges  think  proper  to  award  very 
frequently,  form  a  stiff  charge  upon  the  public  purse. 
From  the  higher  point  of  view  of  the  moral  reformation 
of  the  convict,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  penal  servi- 
tude, besides  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  chances  of 
gaining  a  situation  or  earning  an  honest  livelihood  on 
the  prisoner  regaining  freedom,  is  itself  less  conducive 
to  reformation  of  character  than  even  the  miserable 
environment  from  which  he  was  taken  off  to  prison. 
For  even  in  the  lowest  districts  of  our  large  cities, 
from  which  in  a  large  measure  such  criminals  are 
drawn,  the  religious  and  moral  agencies  at  work 
are  numerous  and  various  in  kind,  and  of  priceless 
value. 

Does  a  man  on  going  into  penal  servitude  take  such  an 
upward  step  in  the  moral  atmosphere  that  the  ministra- 
tions of  these  several  organisations  are  no  longer  needful 
to  him?  What  opportunities  have  convicts  of  benefiting 
by  the  ministry  of  Sacred  Song  ?  These  and  other 
efforts  have  done  much  to  reform  evildoers  outside  the 
prison  gates  ;  is  there  no  need  for  their  work  inside? 

Yours,  &c,  Beta. 


PROPOSED  FAMINE  AND  HURRICANE  FUND 
FOR  THE  WEST  INDIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain, 

Albemarle  Street,  W. ,  17  August,  1899. 
Sir, — I  had  the  honour  on  the  7th  instant  to  address 
a  letter  to  the  Colonial  Office  asking  that  West  Indian 
officials  be  specially  instructed  to  spend  money  with  a 
view  to  prevent  deaths  from  starvation  amongst  my 
clients,  the  native  labouring  populations  of  the  West 
Indies.  Since  writing  that  letter  a  hurricane  has 
devastated  the  Leeward  Islands,  where  deaths  from 
starvation  have  been  occurring  during  the  entire  past 
year  up  to  date.  Cannot  the  present  opportunity  be 
utilised  with  a  view  to  create  a  Famine  and  Hurricane 
Fund  for  the  West  Indies  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Heneage. 


FREE    PURCHASE   AND    FREE  SALE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

"  Oliva,"  West  Derby,  Liverpool, 
16  August,  1899. 
Sir, — The  arguments  of  the  Free-trade  (?)  party  are 
based  upon  an  axiom  (?)  that  the  incidence  of  a  tariff  is 
upon  the  consumer  and  the  consumer  alone,  which 
involves  the  assumption  that  the  need  of  the  consumer 
to  consume  at  least  equals  the  necessity  of  the  pro- 
ducer to  produce.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
producer  is  not  less  nor  equally,  but  more  anxious  to 
produce  than  the  consumer  to  consume.  The  pro- 
ducer is  the  seller  and  the  consumer  is  the  buyer,  and 
the  seller  is  invariably  more  anxious  to  sell  than  the 
buyer  is  to  buy.  Of  course  I  refer  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade  when  markets  are  in  a  normal  con- 
dition. 

Why  this  should  be  the  case  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
show,  but  every  man  of  business  knows  by  experience — 
and  if  he  is  a  seller  by  unpleasant  experience — that  the 
buyer  is  the  master.  May  I  suggest  that  this  piece  of 
solid  fact  and  practical  knowledge  accounts  for  the 
mystery  that  English  manufacturers,  who,  according 
to  Free-trade  theories,  have  no  possible  inducement  to 
remove  their  works  from  a  country  where  they  have 
full  liberty  (whether  at  home  or  abroad)  to  buy  though 
not  to  sell  to  another  country  where  they  have  an 
equal  freedom  (whether  at  home  or  abroad)  to  sell 
though  not  to  buy,  nevertheless  have  done  this  wicked 
and  unexpected  thing,  and  are  doing  it,  and  will  con- 
tinue in  the  path  of  iniquity  until  the  force  that  compels 
them  is  in  some  way  abated.  The  power  of  free  pur- 
chase is  undoubtedly  a  good  thing,  but  the  power  of 
free  sale  is  a  better. — Yours  truly, 

Albert  H.  Bencke. 


REVIEWS. 

ETON  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

"  A  History  of  Eton  College,  1440-1898."  By  Sir  H.  C- 
Maxwell-Lyte,  K.C.B.  London:  Macmillan.  1899. 
2 is.  net. 

"  Memories  of  Eton  and  Etonians."  By  Alfred  Lub- 
bock.   London  :  Murray.     1899.  gs. 

WE  are  glad  to  welcome  a  third  edition  of  Sir 
H.  C.  Maxwell- Lyte's  "History  of  Eton  College." 
Several  interesting  additions  have  been  made,  and  the 
annals  are  brought  up  to  date.  It  is  a  model  of  what 
such  a  book  should  be,  a  mine  of  valuable,  curious  and 
entertaining  information,  and  brings  out,  in  a  dry  and 
distinct  light,  the  extraordinary  complicity  of  Eton  tradi- 
tion, the  causes  of  which,  in  spite  of  educational  defects 
only  recently  remedied,  of  the  unenlightened  Con- 
servatism of  many  of  its  former  rulers,  of  the  obvious 
objections  which  may  be  made  against  some  of  its 
methods,  have  contributed  to  the  singular  influence  and 
prestige  of  the  ancient  school.  Of  course  the  school 
was  only  a  secondary  part  of  the  original  design. 
Eton  was  meant  to  be  a  "College  of  sad  priests,"  a 
place  for  intercession  and  study,  like  Westminster. 
While  at  the  latter  institution  the  College  of  Canons 
has  retained  its  pre-eminence,  at  Eton  the  College  has 
almost  disappeared  and  the  school  is  paramount.  Up 
to  the  present  century  the  system  was  more  that  of  a 
university.  The  boys  lodged  where  they  could,  the 
masters  went  into  school  to  lecture  like  professors,  but 
had  little  to  do  with  the  domestic  discipline  of  the  place. 
The  result  was  an  extraordinary  independence,  which 
allowed  a  boy  to  choose  his  own  pursuits,  physical  and 
intellectual.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  revolutionary 
elements  were  everywhere  in  rebellion  against  authority. 
Dr.  Keate  therefore,  in  the  name  of  society,  ruled  by 
force  :  he  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  memorable  head- 
masters ;  Dr.  Hawtrey  ruled  by  intellectual  stimulus 
and  urbanity,  Dr.  Goodford  by  common  sense  and 
justice,  Dr.  Balston  by  dignity  and  fatherliness,  Dr. 
Hornby  by  tact,  Dr.  Warre  by  energy  and  an  almost 
military  systematisation.  Not  until  the  time  of  Dr.. 
Hornby  had  headmasters  been  permitted,  even  if  they 
had  been  willing,  to  attempt  reform.  Dr.  Hornby 
humanised  the  school,  and  under  his  discreet  rule  the 
old  tyranny  of  force,  the  legalisation  of  cruelty  as  an 
amusement  disappeared  ;  Dr.  Warre  has  made  the  school 
respect  work,  and  though  it  may  be  doubtful  how  much 
longer  an}'  public  school  can  be  run  on  the  old  classical 
lines,  there  is  no  question  of  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  work  of  the  school  is  organised.  Considering  the 
average  wealth  of  Etonian  parents,  and  the  fact  that 
practically  only  the  seventy  selected  Collegers  and  a  few 
ambitious  Oppidans  are  destined  to  compete  for 
University  distinctions,  it  is  notable  how  the  school 
holds  its  place  against  all  but  two  or  three  schools  who 
make  the  winning  of  scholarships  their  definite  aim. 
Of  course  all  this  systematisation  has  another  side  to  it ; 
formerly  at  Eton  the  many  were  sacrificed  to  the  few  ; 
now  in  the  endeavour  to  screw  up  the  average  standard, 
the  few  are  sacrificed  to  the  many.  The  best  education 
for  a  really  able  boy  is  stimulating  teaching,  sound 
direction,  and  a  large  command  of  leisure  time  ;  but 
now  every  hour  is  planned.  Athletics,  that  perplexing 
feature  of  modern  education — success  in  games  being 
now  the  one  legitimate  object  of  the  ordinary  boy's 
ambition — have  been  systematised  too  ;  liberal  leisure, 
so  profitable  for  boys  of  character  and  independent 
tastes,  has  inevitably  been  swept  away  ;  with  the  result 
that  the  Eton  of  the  last  twenty  years  is  a  very  different 
place  from  what  it  was  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
century. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  look  through  the 
names  of  famous  Etonians  and  to  see  into  what  classes 
they  fall.  There  are  comparatively  few  scholars, 
lawyers,  historians,  scientists,  or  divines — such  names  as 
Porson,  Camden,  Hallam,  Boyle,  and  Pearson  are  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule  ;  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
names  eminent  in  literature,  but  none,  perhaps,  of  first- 
rate  eminence  excepting  Gray  and  Shelley- — the  latter 
in  no  sense  a  characteristic  product ;  there  are  a  good 
many  successful  generals  ;  but  the  real  product  of  the 
place  is  statesmen. 
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We  may  go  farther  and  say  that  it  is  remarkable 
how  comparatively  few  Collegers  have  ever  risen  to 
eminence  ;  of  course  up  till  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  when  there  was  no  proof  of  ability  exacted, 
and  when  the  name  of  Long  Chamber  was  a  disgrace 
to  humanity  and  civilisation,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be 
wondered  at.  But  for  the  last  fifty  years  this  has  been 
changed  :  there  has  been  a  great  and  increasing  com- 
petition for  the  scholarships  ;  the  College  has  practi- 
cally had  the  pick  of  the  youthful  ability  of  England — 
and  yet,  though  the  experiment  has  been  fairly  tried, 
though  year  after  year  Eton  Collegers  have  taken  high 
degrees  at  the  Universities,  there  is  a  singular  dearth 
of  Collegers  who  have  achieved  anything  like  a  con- 
spicuous success  in  after  life.  That  is  to  say,  the  boys 
who  are  selected  with  the  utmost  care,  gratuitously 
boarded  and  taught,  and  who  have  moreover  the  pos- 
sible advantage  of  association  with  the  dominant  class, 
seem  hardly  to  repay  the  outlay  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
year  after  year,  there  rise  to  high  political  and  adminis- 
trative posts  Etonian  after  Etonian,  shrewd,  capable, 
intelligent  men,  able  speakers  if  seldom  orators, 
and  with  a  singular  gift  for  leadership.  What  is  the 
secret  ?  Allowing  for  social  advantages,  there  seems 
to  be  some  method,  fortuitous  perhaps,  but  still 
eminently  successful,  by  which  the  requisite  qualities 
are  developed ;  the  method,  whatever  it  is,  is  one 
which  Eton,  like  all  sensible  institutions,  keeps  to 
itself. 

A  curious  side-light  is  thrown  upon  the  question  by 
another  book  which  has  been  lately  issued,  Mr. 
Alfred  Lubbock's  "Memories  of  Eton  and  Etonians." 
The  author  of  this  book  may  be  reckoned  as  a 
prominent,  even  typical  Etonian  ;  and  his  book,  a 
curiously  illiterate  and  elementary  production,  draws  a 
picture,  with  a  literalness  which  would  be  gross  if  it 
were  not  so  naive,  of  what  occupies  the  mind  and 
develops  the  character  of  the  veritable  young  barbarian. 
It  is  a  depressing  picture,  but  deserves  to  be  studied  by 
the  educationist.  There  are  pages  upon  pages  of 
cricket  scores,  long-winded  accounts  of  cricket  matches 
and  boating  events  in  the  flattest  schoolboy  style — 
"J.  D.  Walker  played  well,  till  I  managed  to  catch 

him  at  long  leg  near  the  boundary  for  12  Teape 

bowled  magnificently  for  us,  and  '  Pottles'  Sutherland 
kept  hammering  away  very  straight."  "I  should  put 
down  '  Paddy '  Hon.  F.  Lawless,  now  Lord  Cloncurry, 
and  E.  T.  'Cow'  Hawtrey  ....  as  about  the  best 
and  strongest  (oars)  up  to  '59.  A.  Hall,  quite  a  light- 
weight, and  J.  H.  Mossop,  were  about  the  pick  to  1864." 
There  is  no  coherent  allusion  to  anything  intellectual 
from  beginning  to  end,  a  few  very  familiar  anecdotes 
about  masters,  some  not  very  amusing  practical  jokes, 
and  some  incidents  of  unrivalled  flatness  connected  with 
the  possessors  of  noble  names  ;  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the 
existence  of  any  liberal  or  generous  feeling.  The  book 
in  fact  reads  like  the  table  talk  of  an  egoistic  man  of 
limited  intellect,  whose  mental  development  was  arrested 
at  an  early  age.  Mr.  Lubbock  in  fact,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  depicts  himself  and  his  friends  as  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  well-born  hooligans  with  the  frank 
intention  of  getting  as  much  animal  pleasure  out  of  life 
as  they  can,  if  possible  at  the  expense  of  quieter  people, 
the  annoyance  of  whom  is  in  itself  a  distinct  source  of 
joy.  We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the 
book  is  typical  of  Eton  now,  but  if  so,  it  is  all  the 
more  creditable  to  the  place  that  with  such  material  it 
■  manages  to  maintain  its  prestige  in  the  world. 
1  We  suppose  the  truth  is  that  what  the  Eton  system 
pre-eminently  fits  its  alumni  for  is  the  art  of  dealing 
with  other  human  beings  in  a  spirit  of  reasonable 
liberty  and  manly  independence.  The  stately  dignity 
of  its  mellow  buildings,  the  cool  greenness  of  its 
fields  and  ancient  trees  form  a  worthy  background  for 
the  vigorous  and  manly  drama  of  life,  made  sweet  by 
simple  pleasures  and  fortified  by  bracing  discipline, 
there  daily  enacted — and  over  all  the  light  of  youth  ! 
Eton,  whatever  her  faults,  somehow  wins  the  heart 
and  that  may  be  her  secret.  Long  may  stately  tradition, 
discreet  and  kindly  rule,  and  romantic  attachment  con- 
j  tinue  to  glorify  the  simple  elements  out  of  which  she 
makes  men  ! 

t   


A  BLIND  GUIDE. 

"Books  Worth  Reading.  A  Plea  for  the  Best  and  an 
Essay  towards  Selection,  with  Short  Introduc- 
tions." By  Frank  W.  Raffety.  London:  Sampson 
Low.  1899. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  which  it  has 
ever  been  our  fortune  to  meet  with.  Of  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Raffety  we  have  not  the  honour  to  know 
anything  but  what  we  gather  from  this  little  volume 
and  from  its  title-page.  But  he  must  be  a  singularly 
interesting  gentleman.  His  enthusiasm  for  books,  his 
portentous  ignorance  of  them,  his  strenuous  desire  to 
improve  the  popular  taste  by  pleading  for  the  best,  his 
instinctive  tendency  to  make  in  all  cases  for  the  worst  ; 
his  sublime  intolerance  of  everything  in  literature  which 
falls  short  of  excellence,  his  more  than  sublime  indif- 
ference to  the  commonest  rules  of  grammar  and  syntax 
in  expressing  that  intolerance ;  the  confidence  with 
which  he  passes  judgment  on  works  which  he  could 
never  even  have  opened,  and  which  indeed  in  some 
cases  have  never  existed,  and  on  authors  with  respect 
to  whom  he  is  ignorant  of  the  very  language  in  which 
they  wrote  ;  the  naivetd,  the  frankness,  the  reckless- 
ness with  which  he  displays  his  incompetence  for  the 
task  which  he  has  undertaken — in  these  qualifications 
and  accomplishments  Mr.  Raffety  is  not  perhaps  alone, 
but  he  has  certainly  no  superior. 

Mr.  Raffety  aspires  to  guide  his  readers  through 
the  chief  literatures  of  the  world.  Now  the  task 
of  a  reviewer  who  has  a  conscience  is  not  always 
a  cheerful  one,  and  we  confess  that  when  we 
had  generally  surveyed  Mr.  Raffety's  work  we  re- 
solved to  amuse  ourselves  by  trying  to  discover 
of  which  of  the  literatures  to  which  Mr.  Raffety 
constitutes  himself  a  guide  Mr.  Raffety  is  probably 
most  ignorant.  It  is  a  nice  point.  Let  our  readers 
judge.  Of  Theognis,  the  most  voluminous  of  the  Greek 
Gnomic  poets,  it  is  said  that  "  only  a  few  sentences  (!) 
quoted  in  the  works  of  Plato  and  others  survive." 
"  The  Greek  Anthology,"  we  are  astounded  to  learn,  "  is 
by  Lord  Neaves  "  and  "is  one  of  the  best  volumes  in 
the  A.C.E.R.  series."  What  Mr.  Raffety  probably 
means  is  that  Lord  Neaves  is  the  author  of  a  monograph 
on  the  Greek  anthology.  With  regard  to  Herodotus,  Mr. 
Raffety  has  evidently  got  some  information  not  generally 
accessible.  His  "  History,"  we  are  told,  "is  a  great  prose 
epic.  .  .  .  The  second  book  is  of  the  most  interest. 
In  other  works  are  the  histories  of  Croesus,  Cyrus,"  &c. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  other  works 
besides  his  "History"  Herodotus  has  left.  Of  the 
"  Prometheus  Bound  "  of  ^Eschylus  Mr.  Raffety  gives 
the  following  interesting  account.  It  contains,  he 
says,  "  the  story  of  Prometheus  and  his  defiance  of 
Jupiter,  who  condemned  him  to  be  bound  to  a  rock, 
where  he  died  rather  than  yield  "  (!)  Of  the  translations 
recommended  by  Mr.  Raffety  we  should  very  much  like 
to  get  a  sight  of  the  translation  of  Pindar  by  Calverley, 
of  the  joint  translation  of  the  same  classic  by  Messrs. 
E.  Myers  and  A.  Lang,  and  of  the  joint  translation  of 
Thucydides  "  by  Jowett  and  Rev.  H.  Dale,  2  vols." 
Of  Herodotus,  of  yEschylus,  of  Sophocles,  of  Pindar, 
of  Polybius,  of  Demosthenes,  what  are  by  general  con- 
sent esteemed  the  best  translations  are  not  so  much  as  men- 
tioned. Latin  literature  fares  even  worse.  Mr.  Raffety 
evidently  knows  no  more  of  Catullus  than  that  he  was 
a  writer  of  epigrams.  In  "guiding"  his  readers  to 
translations  of  Lucretius  and  Juvenal,  Munro's  version 
of  the  first  in  prose  and  Gifford's  version  of  the  second 
in  verse — which  Conington  pronounced  to  be  the 
best  version  of  any  Roman  classic  in  our  language — are 
not  referred  to.  Nor,  again,  in  the  case  of  Plautus  and 
Terence,  are  the  excellent  versions  of  Thornton  ancT 
Coleman  mentioned.  Tacitus,  who  is  oddly  described  as 
"the  foremost  man  of  the  day,"  an  estimate  which 
might  have  pleased  but  which  would  certainly  have 
surprised  him,  chronicled,  we  are  told,  "the  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion."  Mr.  Raffety's 
assurance  on  this  point  will  probably  disappoint 
inquisitive  readers.  Equally  surprising  are  the  portions 
of  the  work  dealing  with  the  modern  literatures.  In 
the  course  of  these  we  learn  that  "  the  Nibelungen  Lied 
is  the  oldest  drama  in  Europe";  that  the  "  Areo- 
pagitica  "  and  the  "  Defence  of  the  People  of  England  " 
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are  Milton's  best  prose  writings — Mr.  Raffety  appa- 
rently not  being  aware  that  the  second  work  is  in 
Latin,  and  that  if  he  means  the  first  "  Defence"  it  is 
anything  but  one  of  the  best  of  Milton's  writings — and 
that  Dryden  was  most  valuable  as  a  translator  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin.  Dryden's  versions  from  the  Greek,  if 
we  except  perhaps  that  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad, 
are  notoriously  the  very  worst  things  he  ever  did. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Raffety  fairly  takes  our  breath  away, 
as  when  he  informs  us  that  Gray's  tomb  can  be  seen  in 
the  little  churchyard  of  Stoke  Pogis  with  the  "  Elegy" 
written  upon  it.  Can  Mr.  Raffety  be  acquainted  with 
the  length  of  the  "  Elegy  "  and  with  the  proportions  of 
a  tombstone?  Chaucer,  we  are  informed,  wrote  some 
poems  in  Italian.  We  should  very  much  like  to  see 
them,  for  they  appear  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all 
Chaucer's  editors.  Swift's  "Tale  of  a  Tub"  was 
written,  we  are  told,  "  against  the  teaching  of 
Hobbes."  Would  it  not  be  honest  of  Mr.  Raffety  if  he 
undertakes  to  instruct  the  public  on  the  purport  of 
particular  works  to  take  the  trouble  to  turn  over  the 
said  works,  if  he  did  no  more  ?  Such  a  remark 
as  the  above  proves  that  a  writer  who  could 
make  it  knows  nothing  whatever  about  the  work  on 
which  he  is  commenting. 

It  is  indeed  impossible  to  open  this  book  anywhere 
without  alighting  on  some  most  discreditable  blunder 
or  absurdity.  Thus  we  are  informed  that  Macaulay's 
essay  on  Burleigh  treats  of  the  time  of  James  L — 
Burleigh,  as  we  need  hardly  say,  dying  nearly  five 
years  before  James  came  to  the  throne,  and  Macaulay's 
essay  having  no  word  about  James  I.'s  time. 
"There  is,"  says  Mr.  Raffety,  "no  more  stirring 
lyric  than  'The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,'  "  a  remark 
which  shows  either  that  Mr.  Raffety  does  not  know 
what  a  lyric  poem  is  or  that  he  has  been  stirred  by 
what  he  has  never  read.  But  to  look  for  blunders  in 
Mr.  Raffety's  pages  would  be  to  look  for  drops  of  water 
in  the  sea.  His  critical  remarks  and  biographical  notes 
are  delightful.  "Dante  requires  study  and  an  en- 
deavour after  appreciation."  Mr.  Raffety  is  always 
anxious  to  conduct  his  readers  by  short  cuts  and  to 
save  them  trouble.  Macaulay's  Essays,  for  example, 
should  be  read  before  his  "  History,"  "  they  will  be  more 
easily  tackled,"  he  says,  "  than  the  History  in  the  first 
instance."  But  on  the  subject  of  Gibbon  he  is  adamant, 
being  fully  of  the  late  Professor  Freeman's  opinion — 
"  Whatever  else  is  read,  Gibbon  must  be  read."  How 
Gibbon  is  to  be  read,  or  why  Gibbon  is  to  be  read, 
or  in  what  edition  he  should  be  read,  Mr.  Raffety 
does  not  explain. 

In  all  seriousness  we  would  ask  what  possible  end  can 
be  served  by  books  like  these  except  to  misguide  and 
misinform  ?  Here  is  a  writer  whose  knowledge  of 
ancient  classical  literature  is  demonstrably  less  than 
that  possessed  by  any  average  fourth  form  boy,  and  who 
certainly  leaves  us  with  the  impression  that  he  cannot 
read  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  in  the  original,  setting 
up  as  a  director  of  classical  study,  and  pronouncing  ex 
cathedra  on  the  merits  of  translations  of  these  classics. 
His  knowledge  of  the  modern  literature  is,  as  is  abun- 
dantly manifest,  equally  insufficient  and  unsubstantial, 
and  yet  he  undertakes  to  initiate  and  guide  the  inex- 
perienced in  these  studies.  This  book  is  presented  to 
the  public  in  a  most  attractive  form,  being  excellently 
printed  on  excellent  paper,  and  will  naturally  be  taken 
seriously  by  those  to  whom  it  appeals.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  also  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  take  it 
seriously. 


LACRIMA  CRISPI. 

"  Francesco  Crispi  :  Insurgent,  Exile,  Revolutionist 
and  Statesman."  By  W.  J.  Stillman.  London  : 
Richards.    1899.    75.  6d. 

WE  are  not  surprised  that  Signor  Crispi  should 
have  been  disinclined  to  facilitate  a  biography, 
but  it  is  as  amusing  as  it  is  amazing  to  find  Mr. 
Stillman  weathering  so  large  a  succession  of  snubs 
and  coming  up  smiling  as  an  uncompromising  eulogist. 
Incidentally  he  admits  us  to  several  curious  little  side- 
lights on  the  methods  of  the  various  foreign  gentlemen 
who  represent  the  leading  English  newspaper  abroad. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  his  hero  he  was 


received  with  "  a  severe  repelling  half-frown,"  was  not 
offered  a  chair,  and  was  curtly,  suspiciously  told  that 
"  the  Government  has  no  need  of  the  support  of  the 
Press."  In  connexion  with  the  diplomatic  tone 
adopted  by  some  of  these  gentlemen,  this  little  scene 
is  decidedly  humorous.  We  have  heard  of  cor- 
respondents in  the  East  of  Europe  who  demanded 
exclusive  and  private  information  almost  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  from  the  Governments  to  which  they 
were  accredited  and  did  not  hesitate  to  present  ulti- 
matums whenever  reasons  of  State  prevented  the 
immediate  gratification  of  their  desires.  They  re- 
garded the  threat  of  their  recall  as  no  less  terrifying 
than  would  be  that  of  an  ambassador  from  a  great 
Power.  In  one  case  even  we  heard  of  a  serious  claim 
to  take  precedence  over  the  British  Consul,  who  was 
evidently  regarded  by  the  journalist  as  beside 
him  a  mere  minor  official.  It  is  therefore  with 
unfeigned  admiration  for  the  reticent  magnanimity 
of  a  great  man  that  we  find  Mr.  Stillman 
continuing  to  frequent  a  minister,  who  had  treated  him 
so  cavalierly,  and  persisting  in  unbounded  praise  and 
admiration.  Indeed,  we  are  quite  unable  to  give  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  curious  piece  of  psycho- 
logy. Mr.  Stillman  tells  us  that  he  felt  bound  to 
encourage  a  statesman  whose  policy  seemed  to  him 
advantageous  for  England,  but  we  understand  that 
Mr.  Stillman  is  an  American.  He  speaks  also  of  the 
intimacy  "  of  an  honest  Minister  with  an  honest 
Journalist,"  but  this  is  scarcely  likely  to  inspire  much 
confidence  in  the  honesty  of  the  journalist  among  those 
who  know  anything  of  the  honesty  of  the  minister. 
However,  it  is  at  least  interesting  to  find  a  succinct  if 
not  always  quite  unprejudiced  narrative  of  the  life  of  a 
man  who,  for  good  or  ill,  has  left  a  deep  mark  upon 
the  history  of  his  country,  and  after  making  consider- 
able allowance  for  the  extravagance  of  enthusiasm  we 
shall  be  able  to  deduce  a  certain  portraiture. 

Francesco  Crispi  was  born  in  Sicily  in  1819,  and,  like 
so  many  militant  patriots,  was  mainly  of  foreign  origin. 
His  family  was  Albanian,  his  grandfather  was  an 
orthodox  pope,  and  he  himself  was  educated  in  the 
Greek-Albanian  seminary  of  Palermo.  Mr.  Stillman 
attributes  to  this  origin  a  craftiness  equal  to  that  of  a 
Red  Indian  and  a  "curious  mixture  of  passionless 
temperament  with  volcanic  temper."  Crispi  was 
originally  intended  for  the  magistracy,  and  it  is  con- 
ceivable that,  if  it  had  been  made  worth  his  while  at 
the  outset,  he  might  have  led  a  life  of  useful  and  loyal 
mediocrity  under  the  absolute  rule  of  the  Bourbons. 
His  nature  was,  however,  restless  and  restive  of 
authority  and  a  disappointing  love-affair,  which 
brought  him  early  into  conflict  with  his  father,  paved 
the  way  for  a  wider  field  of  rebellion.  The  first 
vent  of  his  disaffection  was  the  usual  gutter  journalism, 
in  which  he  evaded  the  censorship  by  praising  ancient 
democracies  and  denouncing  the  absolutism  of  the 
Grand  Turk,  always  of  course  with  a  double  meaning. 
He  had,  however,  nothing  to  complain  of  in  his  treat- 
ment by  the  authorities,  who  facilitated  his  call  to 
the  Bar  and  even  gave  him  the  privilege  of  dispensing 
with  one  of  the  customary  examinations.  He  also 
received  considerable  kindness  at  Court,  and  was 
permitted  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  make  personal 
statements  of  hard  cases  to  the  King  of  Naples  who 
gratified  his  wishes  with  much  magnanimity.  All  this 
is  worth  noting  because  it  presents  to  us  the  unusual 
feature  of  a  notorious  revolutionary  who  was  inspired 
by  no  heart-rending  grievances  either  of  his  own  or  of 
the  populace.  This  may  be  taken  as  proving  either  his 
disinterestedness  or  the  quality  of  his  gratitude,  accord- 
ing to  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  survey  him. 

He  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  conspiracy  from 
the  outset  of  his  career  but  either  his  Red  Indian  craft 
or  an  excessively  cautious  regard  for  his  own  skin  long 
saved  him  from  the  consequences.  He  was  deeply 
implicated  in  the  Insurrection  of  Cosenza  in  1844  but 
was  not  even  denounced  when  his  colleagues  were 
arrested.  Towards  the  end  of  1847  he  had  begun  to 
attract  suspicion  and,  after  an  unsuccessful  rising,  was 
indicated  for  arrest,  but  he  received  a  warning  through 
the  mistress  of  his  commissary  of  police  and  that  indi- 
vidual was  eventually  induced — who  knows  ?  perhaps 
through  the  same  agency — to  make  a  favourable  report 
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■of  him,  which  served  for  a  long  time  to  avert  the  attention 
of  the  police.  In  1848,  the  year  of  revolution,  he  was 
naturally  to  the  fore  and  we  find  him  forgetting  all  the 
king's  personal  kindness  towards  him  and  advocating 
his  execution  instead  of  mere  deposition.  Accordingly 
when  the  movement  collapsed,  his  name  was  one  of  the 
few  exempted  from  amnesty  and  he  was  fortunate  in 
making  good  his  escape  to  Turin,  where  he  relapsed 
into  minor  revolutionary  journalism.  As  "  administrator 
and  chronicler  "  on  the  staff  of  the  "  Progresso  "  he 
received  the  magnificent  salary  of  sixty  francs  a  month 
and  he  eked  out  a  sorry  existence  by  contributions  to 
various  other  journals,  doubtless  even  less  munificent. 
So  intolerable  was  his  condition  at  this  time  that  we 
find  him  applying  for  the  wretched  position  of  Communal 
Secretary  to  a  little  mountain  village  in  Piedmont,  which 
at  the  outside  could  not  have  been  worth  more  than 
fifty  or  sixty  pounds  a  year.  His  letter  of  application 
was  couched  in  a  tone  of  impudent  arrogance  such  as 
we  have  rarely  met  with,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
his  services  were  not  eagerly  accepted.  Complicity  in 
Mazzini's  insurrection  in  1853  led  to  his  exile,  and  for 
some  time  he  struggled  along  in  England,  giving  Italian 
lessons,  keeping  the  books  of  a  fellow-countryman,  and 
circulating  seditious  literature.  It  appears  probable 
that  he  advocated  the  murder  of  various  sovereigns, 
and  in  1856  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  com- 
plicity with  Orsini  but  escaped  through  lack  of 
evidence.  We  need  not  follow  him  through  all  the 
details  of  the  expedition  of  the  Thousand  of  Marsala, 
which  remain  in  the  memory  of  the  average  newspaper 
reader,  but  may  content  ourselves  with  noting  that, 
though  he  contrived  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Garibaldi,  he  was  not  an  easy  man  to  get  on 
with.  The  Monarchists  of  Victor  Emmanuel  were 
against  him  on  account  of  his  Republican  taint  and 
the  Republicans  never  forgave  his  abandonment  of  their 
principles.  His  colleagues  in  successful  conspiracy 
sought  to  arrest  him  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
keep  him  out  of  the  newly  invented  Italian  Parliament. 
However,  he  maintained  a  hold  over  the  rabble,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  handsome  public  subscription 
for  the  relief  of  his  poverty.  He  naturally  expected  that 
the  success  of  the  Revolution,  which  he  had  been  fore- 
most in  promoting,  would  provide  him  with  honours 
and  permanent  office,  but  finding  himself  a  disappointed 
aspirant  he  soon  became  as  irreconcilable  towards  the 
new  state  of  things  as  he  had  been  towards  the  old.  He 
made  himself  so  disagreeable  as  a  "  devourer  of  Minis- 
tries," "  almost  invariably  in  extreme  opposition  and 
always  in  front  of  it,"  and  his  political  action  was  marked 
by  so  much  savagery  that  the  Court  grew  frightened 
of  his  influence.  In  1878  he  had  to  be  admitted  to  office 
as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  but  the  public  scandal  of  his 
private  life,  amounting  even  according  to  Mr.  Still- 
man's  indulgent  narrative  to  what  we  are  unable  to 
differentiate  from  bigamy,  necessitated  his  exclusion 
from  public  affairs.  He  at  once  embarked  upon  very 
violent  opposition  against  his  former  chief,  and  on  the 
death  of  Depretis  was  forced  by  popular  clamour  into 
the  premiership.  The  consequences  of  his  administra- 
tion with  its  characteristics  of  megalomania  of  corrup- 
tion and  of  incompetence  are  still  burthening  Italy 
to-day,  and  even  Mr.  Stillman's  enthusiasm  is  unable  to 
make  out  a  plausible  case  for  his  defence. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Giolitti  plico  Mr.  Stillman  is 
grossly  unfair  and  much  of  his  adulation  can  only  serve 
to  discount  the  rest  of  his  defence.  The  only  reason  he 
can  find  for  Crispi's  unpopularity  is  that  "  he  is  too 
big  for  Italy,"  and  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that 
the  pettiness  of  that  country  is  in  any  way  attributable 
to  the  man  who  was  so  largely  responsible  for  the 
making  thereof.  "The  result  of  the  last  ten  years," 
we  are  told,  "  is  to  show,  even  him,  that  his  was  an 
idle  dream.  Italy  is  incapable  of  any  foreign  policy  but 
that  of  a  protected  Power.  Civic  virtue  is  at  too  low 
an  ebb  for  the  nation  to  have  any  active  policy.  The 
conflict  of  personal  ambitions  has  eaten  up  the  general 
well-being  of  its  Government  ;  corruption  in  its  legis- 
lative and  judicial  regions,  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing,  has  destroyed  the  confidence  of  the 
masses,  which  is  the  main  strength  of  every  good 
Government.  Crispi's  dream  was  an  idle  one,  and 
perhaps  his  greatest  sorrow  is  to  see  his  disillusion." 


After  this,  we  are  quite  willing  to  leave  Mr.  Stillman  to 
find  whatever  consolation  he  pleases  in  the  reflection 
that  his  hero,  "  now  no  longer  on  the  way  to  power, 
but  a  broken  and  nearly  blind  old  man,"  will  one  day  be 
awarded  a  splendid  funeral. 


CROMWELL  AS  SOLDIER. 

"Cromwell  as  a  Soldier."  By  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Baldock.  (The  Wolseley  series,  edited  by  Captain 
W.H.James.)    London :  Kegan  Paul.    1899.  15s. 

OF  the  works  recently  added  to  Cromwellian  litera- 
ture, one  at  least  was  greatly  needed.  For 
curiously  enough — although  there  is  a  German  book  on 
the  subject — we  have  not  hitherto  possessed  in  our 
language  one  dealing  primarily  with  Cromwell's  military 
career.  Captain  James'  idea  of  supplying  such  a  want 
was  therefore  a  happy  one.  The  volume  in  question  is 
an  elaborate  compilation  of  what  is  known  of  the  man 
as  a  soldier,  with  an  excellent  summary  in  the  last 
chapter — the  best  in  the  book — of  the  author's  con- 
clusions on  the  subject.  Altogether  the  book  contains 
a  fund  of  information,  but  of  the  light  and  shade  of  the 
historian's  art,  showing  the  great  central  figure  in  clear 
relief,  there  is  little. 

When  the  great  struggle  began,  the  art  of  war — save 
in  the  case  of  those  who  had  served  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus — was  little  known  in  England  ;  and  the 
science  of  waging  it  was  in  a  transition  stage  between 
the  days  when  kings  made  war  through  the  mere  love 
of  fighting  or  ambition  and  that  later  period  when 
nations  fight  for  national  ends.  The  rules  which  guide 
the  conduct  of  war  in  these  two  cases  are  widely  dif- 
ferent. In  the  first  the  fighting  was  done — at  any  rate 
since  the  decline  of  the  feudal  system — by  mercenaries, 
whose  object  was  naturally  to  prolong  the  war  ;  while 
in  the  second  the  object  of  those  who  fight  is  to  bring 
it  to  an  end  as  quickly  as  possible.  To  adapt  the  art  to 
this  changed  order  of  things  required  a  military  genius, 
and  in  Cromwell  one  was  found.  Early  in  the  war, 
and  while  still  only  at  the  head  of  sixty  troopers, 
he  realised  that  his  side  could  never  achieve  much 
without  a  highly  efficient  cavalry.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  at  this  period  cavalry  was  still  the 
most  important  arm.  From  the  very  beginning  his 
own  troop  was  a  model.  The  men  were  somewhat 
after  his  own  pattern — stern  religious  enthusiasts. 
By  1643  this  modest  force  had  grown  into  a  regiment 
of  ten  troops  ;  and  it  was  on  them,  known  after  Naseby 
as  the  Ironsides,  the  subsequently  invincible  army  of 
the  Commonwealth  was  moulded.  The  famous  con- 
troversy between  Cromwell  and  Manchester,  the 
outcome  of  which  was  the  establishment  of  the  new 
model  army,  reveals  the  mastery  which  the  former — 
who  had  begun  soldiering  as  a  novice  but  three  years 
before — had  even  then  acquired  over  strategy  and  tactics. 
It  showed  too  that  Cromwell's  masterful  nature  was 
ill  suited  for  inferior  positions,  and  that  Manchester 
had  in  him  a  subordinate  who  was  hard  to  manage  and 
one  who  certainly  did  not  "play  the  game  "  with  his 
commander.  Meanwhile  in  the  field  Cromwell's  reputa- 
tion was  growing  apace.  At  Marston  Moor  he  measured 
swords  for  the  first  time  with  Rupert  and  came  off  best, 
a  result  again  repeated  at  Naseby,  but  then  he  had 
the  advantage  of  numbers  on  his  side.  The  one  pinned 
his  faith  on  precision  and  cohesion,  the  other  on 
dash  and  rapidity.  But  the  real  secret  of  Cromwell's 
success  lay  in  this — that  while  Rupert  was  rash  and 
hasty  in  his  judgment,  occasionally  launching  his  charge 
too  soon  or  carrying  it  too  far,  Cromwell,  even  in  the 
fiercest  heat?  of  action,  never  lost  control  of  his  men  or 
of  himself.  The  success  of  the  new  model  army  was 
phenomenal.  Within  three  months  of  its  creation  it 
had  dispersed  the  king's  field  armies,  and  left  him 
nothing  but  stray  detachments  and  fortified  places, 
which  fell  a  startlingly  easy  prey  to  Cromwell. 
His  plan  was  almost  invariably  the  same — a  careful 
reconnaissance,  a  concentration  of  artillery  fire,  and  an 
assault.  The  vigour  which  he  introduced  into  this  work 
was  an  entirely  new  feature  in  the  warfare  of  those  days 
of  long  sieges  ;  and  fortresses  which  had  resisted  others 
for  months  fell  in  a  few  days  before  him. 

With  each  step  he  took  up  the  ladder  of  fame,  new 
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features  in  his  character  came  to  light,  and  his  capacity 
seems  to  have  expanded  to  meet  each  new  situation. 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton's  invasion  of  England  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  quality  in  chief 
command.  Two  roads  into  England  were  open  to  the 
invader,  one  through  Yorkshire  and  one  through 
Lancashire.  Unwisely  he  chose  the  latter,  and  had 
thus  to  march  his  army  through  what  was  practically  a 
long  defile.  Here  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  Crom- 
well's nerve.  Most  men  would  have  adopted  the  simple 
expedient  of  barring  Hamilton's  advance.  Not  so  Crom- 
well. He  left  Lancashire  open  and  marched  into  York- 
shire with  the  object,  when  the  opportunity  arose,  of 
falling  on  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear  and  cutting  off  his 
communications  with  Scotland.  By  this  plan — if  it  suc- 
ceeded— the  Scotch  army  would  not  merely  be  defeated 
but  destroyed.  The  opportunity  which  he  looked  for  soon 
came.  Hamilton's  three  contingents  were  separated, 
each  a  day's  march  apart,  and  in  complete  ignorance 
as  to  Cromwell's  whereabouts.  Near  Preston  he  fell 
on  the  Scottish  flank  ;  and  though  in  the  total  his 
force  was  considerably  the  inferior,  he  brought 
superior  numbers  to  bear  at  the  decisive  point,  and 
the  result  was  as  he  had  anticipated.  His  conduct  of 
the  Irish  campaign  was  no  less  admirable.  To  begin 
with  he  wisely  refused  to  sail  without  an  ample  supply 
of  money.  The  task  which  faced  him  on  his  arrival  was 
one  which  might  well  have  appalled  most  men.  For  in 
addition  to  being  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  people  the 
country  was  devastated  by  famine.  He  had  therefore 
to  rely  principally  on  the  sea  for  his  supplies.  There 
were  no  roads  to  speak  of,  every  town  was  a  fortress, 
and  fortified  castles  abounded.  To  the  coast  therefore 
he  had  to  confine  his  operations,  for  to  go  inland  was 
to  starve.  So  every  port  he  took  was  turned  into  a  new 
base.  Thus  his  lines  of  communication  were  short.  As 
the  fortresses  were  of  more  importance  to  Ormonde 
than  the  army,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  former. 
But  as  there  were  many  it  was  impossible  to  take  them 
all.  So  he  began  by  taking  two,  and  he  made  so 
frightful  an  example  of  these  that  the  remainder  gave 
little  trouble.  It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  Wexford 
the  massacre  appears  to  have  taken  place  without  his 
orders.  But  after  Drogheda — which  at  any  rate  was  his 
doing — what  else  could  have  been  expected  ?  To  attempt 
to  palliate  his  conduct,  as  he  did,  on  the  ground 
that  massacres  had  already  taken  place  in  Ireland,  is 
to  beg  the  question.  Two  wrongs  can  never  make  one 
right.  That  it  was  politic  to  do  so,  and  that  in  the  end  it 
saved  blood  is  probable  ;  but  that  it  was  barbarous  is 
certain.  Still  from  a  military  point  of  view  the  campaign 
was  a  masterpiece,  and  the  combination  between  the 
fleet  and  the  army  perfect.  When  at  last  he  had 
to  go  inland  he  spent  a  whole  month  securing  his 
communications  between  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Dublin. 
No  doubt  the  strained  relations  between  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  elements  in  the  Irish  army  materially 
helped  him.  His  forethought  too  in  waiting  for 
sufficient  money  before  starting  gave  him  an  enormous 
advantage  over  Ormonde,  and — coupled  with  the 
superior  discipline  he  maintained — enabled  him  to  pro- 
cure from  the  inhabitants  such  supplies  as  there  were. 
The  Dunbar  campaign  is  especially  interesting.  David 
Leslie — an  excellent  commander  of  the  old  school  of 
caution  and  deliberation  —  was  opposed  to  the 
great  exponent  of  the  new.  The  armies,  too, 
were  fairly  representative  of  the  two  systems. 
Cromwell's  was  composed  of  permanent  units, 
while  Leslie's  was  collected  together  for  the  occasion. 
But  the  great  difference  between  them  lay  in  this.  In 
Cromwell's  army  all  ranks  knew  each  other,  so  that 
with  them  a  cohesion  was  possible  which  in  Leslie's 
army  was  impossible.  Cromwell's  strategy  was  by 
no  means  faultless.  He  established  himself  at  Dunbar 
without  previously  securing  his  communications  with 
England  ;  a  neglect  which  might  have  cost  him  dear. 
Leslie  in  fact  did  cut  him  off  from  England  and  occu- 
pied a  strong  position  with  superior  numbers.  Care- 
lessly however  he  placed  his  army  so  that  its  wings, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  were  unable  to 
support  each  other.  Cromwell  at  once  detected  the 
error  and  at  daybreak  launched  his  attack  on  Leslie's 
right.  Though  his  force  was  less  than  half  that  of  his 
opponent  he  routed  him.     But  after  this  there  was 


still  another  army  to  be  dealt  with  at  Stirling  under 
Charles  II.  himself,  an  army,  too,  nearly  double  the 
strength  of  Cromwell's.  Being  unable  to  force  the 
Royalists  to  fight  he  cut  off  their  communications  with 
the  North  and  threw  open  the  road  to  England. 
When  one  considers  the  strength  of  the  royal  army, 
the  extreme  unpopularity  of  the  Independents,  and  the 
consequences  of  a  defeat  to  that  party,  the  audacity  of  the 
scheme  is  apparent.  Charles  fell  into  the  trap.  But  as 
he  advanced  into  England,  he  found  that  nearly  all 
those  who  would  have  helped  him  had  been  rendered 
powerless  to  do  so.  In  the  meantime  Cromwell,  con- 
vinced that  the  royal  army  was  marching  to  its. 
destruction,  was  hastening  South  to  bring  about  that 
consummation.  The  end  came  at  Worcester  and  with, 
it  closed  Cromwell's  active  career  as  a  soldier. 

During  the  nine  years  it  lasted  the  task  he  accom- 
plished of  transforming  an  untrained  militia  into  the 
finest  army  in  Europe  alone  entitles  him  to  be  called  a. 
great  soldier.  Casting  aside  the  old  style  of  warfare 
he  struck  at  the  armies  in  the  field,  for  he  realised 
that  the  fortresses  without  their  support  were  powerless. 
His  method  was  essentially  offensive  ;  and,  though  in 
no  hurry  to  make  up  his  mind,  he  carried  out  his  decisions 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  and  inflexibility  of  purpose. 
His  blows  were  well-timed  and  thus  in  their  effect 
crushing  ;  and  he  possessed  the  rare  ability  to  seize  such 
fleeting  opportunities  as  occur  on  the  battlefield.  At 
Preston  it  was  a  strategical  error  of  which  he  took 
advantage  and  at  Dunbar  it  was  a  tactical  one.  His 
employment  of  cavalry  was  admirable  and  he  always 
kept  a  reserve  in  hand  till  to  use  it  would  be  decisive. 
Above  all  he  adapted  his  strategy  to  the  situation. 
When  the  army  of  his  opponent  was  all-important  he 
destroyed  it ;  but  when  it  was  a  secondary  consideration,, 
as  in  Ireland,  he  concentrated  his  attention  on  the  fort- 
resses. But  great  commander  as  Cromwell  was  he  never 
proved  his  capacity  to  play  a  losing  game — at  any  rate 
never  on  a  large  scale.  Hence  what  his  conduct  would 
have  been,  say,  in  such  a  situation  as  Napoleon's  in  1814 
— perha'ps  the  most  brilliant  of  even  his  campaigns— we 
know  not.  But  such  capacity  is  the  hall  mark  of  the 
supreme  commander  ;  and  this  unknown  quantity  in 
Cromwell's  calibre  prevents  his  taking  his  place  beside 
the  giants  of  military  history. 


RICHARD  CARVEL. 

"  Richard   Carvel."     By   Winston    Churchill.  New- 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.    1899.  6^. 

NOT  to  fail  in  writing  an  historical  novel  is  to  attain  a 
measure  of  success  in  the  art  of  fiction  which  in 
itself  entitles  the  author  to  consideration.  It  is  apparently 
so  easy  to  select  some  period  of  history  rich  in  dramatic 
materials,  where  personages  and  events  are  as  it  were 
ready  made  to  the  hand  and  seem  to  tell  their  own 
story,  that  the  veriest  tyro  is  seduced  into  making  his 
first  essays  in  a  kind  of  literature  which  is  in  fact  only 
somewhat  less  difficult  than  writing  blank  verse  and  an 
epic  poem.  Even  the  treatment  of  episodical  selections 
of  history  for  fictional  purposes  is  sufficiently  difficult, 
and  our  most  successful  recent  novelists  such  as 
Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  and  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  have 
not  attempted  the  presentation  of  history  on  the  grand 
scale.  Charles  Reade  was  the  last  English  novelist 
who  achieved  success  with  a  massive  picture  of  history 
"The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth."  We  may  go  back 
then  to  Thackeray  and  "Esmond"  and  "The  Virgi- 
nians ;  "  thence  to  Scott  whose  successes  and  failures  it  is 
not  necessary  to  particularise.  The  glamour  of  Lytton's 
romances  of  history  abides  with  us  ;  we  still  read 
"  Westward  Ho"if  not  "  Hereward  the  Wake  "  without 
imagining  them  to  be  genuine  products  of  the  muse  of 
historical  fiction  ;  and  how  wooden  so-called  historical 
novels  may  be,  that  fascinator  of  our  crude  youth, 
Harrison  Ainsworth,  still  remains  sufficiently  alive  to 
testify. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  made  the  most  ambitious 
effort  that  has  been  made  for  a  considerable  time  in  this 
class  of  literature,  and  if  "Richard  Carvel"  is  not  a 
great  novel  it  is  a  boldly  conceived  and  vividly  pre- 
sented study  of  a  series  of  political  events,  groups  of 
characters,  and  a  social  life  which  are  of  profound  and 
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perennial  interest.  Mr.  Churchill  does  not  shrink  from 
one  of  the  most  delicate  of  feats — the  introduction  of 
historical  personages  as  dramatis  personam  of  his  scenes 
of  fiction. 

It  is  inevitable  that  a  novel  dealing  with  the  period 
of  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies  and  pur- 
posing to  reconstitute  the  modes  of  life  and  thought 
of  the  then  two  opposed  peoples  of  England  and 
America  should  suggest  comparison  with  Mr. 
ChurchiU'sgreatmaster  Thackeray.  When  we  say  that  he 
has  achieved  a  success  where  Thackeray  achieved 
masterpieces,  that  is  a  form  of  praise  which  no  writer 
need  resent  in  these  degenerate  days.  The  comparison 
only  relates  to  method.  Mr.  Churchill's  own  stores  of 
material,  the  skill  and  tact  with  which  he  uses  them 
and  the  discretion  which  avoids  any  apparent  effort  to 
wield  Thackeray's  ponderous  arms  are  marks  of  origi- 
nality and  distinction  sufficient  to  remove  all  invidious- 
ness  from  the  comparison.  A  less  cultured  writer  than 
Mr.  Churchill  would  have  been  tempted,  to  his  ruin,  into 
reproducing  the  rumbling  thunder  of  cynicism  by  which 
we  recognise  our  Thackeray.  We  do  not  recollect  a 
sentence  in  which  Mr.  Churchill  poses  as  a  moralist,  and 
apart  from  expressions  of  certain  political  views,  natural 
in  an  American,  intended  to  exalt  the  motives  and  conduct 
of  the  "Whig  dogs"  of  the  colonies,  he  tells  his  story 
in  the  pleasantest,  easiest  and  most  direct  of  styles. 
He  is  less  successful  in  his  introduction  of  references  to 
personages  like  Swift,  Walpole,  Burke,  Charles  Fox, 
Garrick,  and  other  notable  characters  of  the  period. 
There  a  contrast  is  forced  upon  us  which  we  cannot 
escape.  Such  references  in  Thackeray  represent  his 
wonderful  art  at  its  highest.  Anywhere  else  they  are 
more  or  less  obtrusive  and  clumsy.  Mr.  Churchill's 
only  chance  was  not  to  do  it  ;  and  yet  if  he  had  not  we 
should  have  missed  much  pleasant  and  curious  read- 
ing. And  it  would  be  a  serious  loss  not  to  know 
Dorothy  Manners,  though  Beatrix  Esmond  lives.  Mr. 
Churchill  has  indisputable  right  to  congratulate  him- 
self on  Dorothy  Manners.  It  is  true  the  theme  was 
given  him,  but  he  has  made  delightful  variations  upon 
it,  and  if  the  airs  change  to  celestial,  where  originally 
they  were  diabolic,  it  is  not  yet  prohibited  to  our 
novelists  to  treat  a  good  woman  as — 

"A  real  woman,  lineal  indeed 

From  Pyrrha's  pebbles  or  old  Adam's  seed." 

And  this  is  Dorothy  Manners  as  Mr.  Churchill  has 
imagined  her. 


RUSSIA  ON   THE  PACIFIC. 

p  Russia  on  the  Pacific  and  the  Siberian  Railway."  By 
Vladimir.  With  maps  and  illustrations.  London  : 
Sampson  Low.  1899. 

*^PHE  story  of  Russia's  recent  advance  to  the  Pacific 
-L     has  never  received  in  Europe  the  attention  it 
deserved,  although  people  are  now  at  last  beginning  to 
see  its  meaning.    There  had  been  much  futile  writing 
about  Khiva  and  Merv  and  the  Murgab,  but  the  daring 
strides  that  Russia  was  taking  on  the  Amur  and  in 
Northern  Mongolia  passed  almost  unnoticed  until  the 
seizure    of  Port  Arthur  and   the  rebuff  to  English 
diplomacy  in  that  region  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  a  new  era  had  dawned  on  the  Pacific.  We 
are  therefore  under  a  real  obligation  to  "  Vladimir  "  for 
his  interesting  volume  recounting  the  story  of  the  con- 
quest of  Siberia,  of  the  Amur  and  of  the  coast  territory, 
and  we  hope  that  it  will  find  many  English  readers. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  diplomatic  education  alone 
Downing  Street  and  the  British  Embassy  in  Peking 
should  not  overlook  a  story  which  tells  how,  without 
once  waging  war  or  firing  a  shot,  Russia  has  in  half  a 
century  obtained  all  she  wanted  from  China  in  territory 
and  in  influence,  whilst  England  after  several  costly 
wars  finds  herself  relegated  to  the  third  or  fourth  place 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen.    Not  that  Vladimir, 
who  says  he  is  not  a  Russian,  is  a  blind  admirer  of  the 
S.  Petersburg  officials— he  does  not  hesitate  to  call 
them  "foolish,"  "  perverse,"  "  criminal"  even,  in  their 
neglect  of  Russian  interests  in  the  Far  East.  What  the 
Tsar  Nicholas  did— to  take  the  instance  of  the  lower 


Amur  and  Vladivostok — was  to  choose  a  good  man  and 
then  give  him  a  free  hand  in  spite  of  red  tape  and 
officialdom.  The  moral  seems  to  be  that  the  cutting  of 
the  wires  with  Downing  Street  would  at  critical  moments 
marvellously  strengthen  the  hands  of  English  diplomacy 
abroad. 

The  Clive  of  Russia's  Eastern  Empire  was  Count 
Nicholas  Muravieff  (the  author  calls  him  "  Muravioff  " 
all  through  this  volume),  a  young  man  of  no  particular 
standing  or  influence,  who  in  1847  found  himself 
suddenly  promoted  to  the  position  of  Governor  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  which  at  that  time  only  extended  to 
the  point  on  the  Upper  Amur  where  Russia's  advance 
had  in  1689  been  checked  by  China.  The  new  Governor 
at  once  saw  that  if  his  province  was  to  be  of  any  use  to 
the  Empire  it  must  have  access  to  the  sea  by  the  great 
waterway  of  the  Amur  and  this  brought  him  into  con 
flict  with  the  traditional  diplomacy  at  that  time  in  the 
ascendant  at  S.  Petersburg  and  represented  by  Count 
Nesselrode.  Detached  bodies  of  Cossacks  had  of 
course  already  reached  the  extreme  Northern  Pacific, 
and  Okhotsk  had  been  founded  over  two  centuries 
before,  but  S.  Petersburg  dreaded  any  serious  exten- 
sion in  the  habitable  parts  of  Siberia.  Even  Nicholas 
met  Muravieff's  expansionist  arguments  by  saying 
"All  that  is  very  fine,  but  consider  that  I  must  defend 
it  from  Cronstadt,"  and  it  was  only  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  possible  opening  that  the  Governor  had 
his  way. 

The  great  dread  of  the  officials  was  that  Russia 
might  come  into  conflict  with  China  and  so  incur 
some  terrible  disaster,  but  the  "yellow  peril,"  then,  as 
ever,  proved  a  ridiculous  bogey,  and  Muravieff  soon 
took  the  measure  of  his  opponents  and  achieved  his 
ends.  His  method  was  a  simple  one,  and  Russia  has 
ever  since  used  it  with  almost  unvarying  success.  It 
was,  in  a  word,  to  confront  China  in  all  cases  with  the 
fait  accompli.  In  diplomacy  China  can  out-manceuvre 
any  Western  Power — can  out-manceuvre  even  Russia, 
which  is  only  by  courtesy  a  Western  Power,  but  she  is 
utterly  helpless  before  daring  initiative.  A  century  of 
negotiation  would  not  have  advanced  Russia  a  hundred 
miles  down  the  Amur.  A  few  years  of  action  found  her 
firmly  planted  at  Nicolaievsk,  Vladivostok,  Port 
Arthur,  and  master  of  the  metropolitan  province,  of 
Manchuria.  And  all  this,  be  it  noted,  without  once 
quarrelling  with  China — while  posing  in  fact  as  her 
friend  and  protector. 

Some  people  will  have  it  that  when  we  call  attention 
to  Russia's  wonderful  advance  in  Asia  we  are  Russo- 
phobes, Jingoes,  and  what  not.  All  this  is  very  silly. 
Russia  has  secured  her  advances  with  the  minimum  of 
friction  and  bloodshed  because  she  has  recognised  the 
conditions  of  her  enterprise.  She  has  treated  the 
Chinaman  as  a  Chinaman  and  has  succeeded  ;  we  have 
pretended  to  treat  him  as  a  westerner  and  we  have 
made  ourselves  ridiculous.  Our  pretext  has  been  that 
we  wished  to  be  "humane"  and  to  avoid  "blood- 
guiltiness  ;  "  the  fact  is  that  we  have  killed  a  hundred 
Chinamen  for  one  killed  by  Russia  and  Russia  is  to- 
day regarded  as  the  friend  and  England  as  the  enemy. 
Our  object  is  simply  to  point  out  how  much  better,  how 
much  simpler,  how  much  less  "  bloodguilty "  are 
Russian  methods  than  ours.  There  is  ample  room  in 
Asia  for  Russia  and  for  England  ;  but  there  is  no  room 
for  a  Power  that  does  not  know  its  own  mind  and 
as  in  the  case  of  Port  Arthur,  stultifies  its  naval 
officers  on  the  spot  by  conflicting  orders  from  London. 
All  this  is  not  mere  past  history.  Its  value  consists  in 
the  light  that  it  throws  on  what  is  going  on  at  this 
moment  in  the  Far  East.  Russia  has  gained  all  she 
wanted  and  vastly  more  than  she  hoped  for  by  giving 
her  agents  a  free  hand  and  by  taking  advantage  of" 
incidents  like  the  Taeping  rebellion  and  the  Japanese 
war.  We  only  wish  that  all  our  young  gentlemen  in 
Downing  Street  would  occupy  their  abundant  leisure  in 
studying  M.  Vladimir's  volume  and  mastering  the  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  Russian  action  as  therein  recorded  ; 
then  we  might  hope  that  in  the  next  generation  we 
should  have  a  race  of  diplomatists  who  were  capable  of 
understanding  the  facts  of  the  Eastern  question. 
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OTHER  TIMES  OTHER  MANNERS. 

"An    Idler   in    Old   France."     By   Tighe  Hopkins. 

London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1S99. 
TN  the  picturesque    fourteenth   century — the  epoch 
A     modern  aesthetes  continually  lament — to  idle  in  the 
streets  of  old  Paris    was    a    dangerous  distraction. 
Swine  loitered  in  the  gutters  ;  all  manner  of  refuse  lay 
about ;  no  one  swept,  no  one  cleaned  :  no  one  either 
troubled  to  trace  the  effect  or  its  cause  when  plague 
broke  out.     It  raged  so  fiercely  from  1348  onwards  that 
the  king  called  upon  the  faculty  of  medicine  for  a 
remedy.    The  faculty  had  none  to  offer  ;  but  after  "  de 
longues  discussions  "  declared  that  the  epidemic  was 
the  result  of  a  hostile  conjunction  of  the  planets  Jupiter 
and  Mars.    Doctors  took  care  of  themselves  if  they  did 
not  cure  their  patients.    Charles  de  Lorine,  physician 
to   Louis   XIII.,  might  have   been   seen  "ambling 
through  the  streets  on  his  mule,  wrapped  in  an  overcoat 
of  morocco  leather,  beneath  which  was  a  gown  steeped 
in  chemicals,  great  spectacles  on  his  nose,  a  clove  of 
garlic  in  his  mouth,  rue  in  his  nostrils,  and  incense  in 
his  ears."    Under  Louis  XIV.,  however,  one  La  Regnie, 
chief  of  the  police,  worked  wonders  in  the  streets.  Door- 
steps, he  said,  must  be  cleaned  ;  and  finding  Corneille's 
neglected  dealt  severely  with  the  poet  for  not  regarding 
his  rule.    But  mud  remained  ;  the  mud  of  "  ancient  and 
abhorred  celebrity,"  to  which  Montaigne  and  Boileau 
wrote  odes  :   Paris  mud,  muddiest  of  all.  Personal 
cleanliness  was  not  a  virtue  of  the  age  either.  Cos- 
tumes, as  everyone  knows,  were  elaborate  :  but  at  the 
point  of  ablutions,  the  "long'  labour  of  the  toilet" 
ceased.    Only  under  the  Roi  Soleil  did  it  commence  to 
be  good  form  for  a  man  of  fashion  to  "wash  himself 
occasionally."     Wigs   became  popular:  forty-five  of 
them,  all  different,  among  others  the  "  Cavalier,"  the 
"Cornet,"    the    "Lunatic."     Louis   himself   had  a 
chamber  full  at  Versailles  and  put  on  a  fresh  one  for 
chapel,  for  hunting,  and  for  receiving  an  ambassador. 
Patches  appeared  :  square,  oval,  heart-shaped,  round. 
Their  whereabouts  had  a  sly  significance  ;  placed  near 
the   eye   they  spelt   "  passionate,"  on   the  forehead 
"majestic,"  on  the  lower  lip  "discreet."  Coiffeurs 
made    fortunes  ;    there   were   innumerable    ways  of 
arranging  powdered  hair  :  a  la  Frivolite,  au  Caprice, 
or  in  the  manner  of  the  "Constant  Butterfly,"  the 
"Discreet  Witness,"  the  "Charms  of  Liberty,"  the 
"  Windmill,"  and  the  "  Kite."    Thus  adorned  old  Paris 
sat  at  table  before  wonderful  stews,  highly  seasoned, 
stocked  with  poultry,  fish,  meat,  vegetables,  and  fruit  : 
into  them,' the  guests  plunged  "naked  fists."  Roast 
meat   was    scattered    with   scented   powder  ;  pastry 
steeped  in  musk.    Often,  Louis  XIV.  dined  in  public  ; 
his  people  had  the  privilege  of  strolling  into  the  palace 
and  watching  him  and  his  guests  eat.    "A  duchess 
mumbling  a  bone  ;    a  noble  marquis  surreptitiously 
scratching  himself ;  a  belle  marquise  withdrawing  her 
spoon  from  her  lips  to  help  a  neighbour  to  sauce 
with  it  ;   another  frail   creature   scouring   her  plate 
with  bread,"  was  no  unusual  sight.     "  Civilites,"  or 
books  on  etiquette,  gave  strange  but  evidently  neces- 
sary advice.    "  No  one  of  good  breeding  beats  a  bone 
on  the  table  to  extract  the  marrow,  it  is  better  to  leave 
the  marrow  alone  ;  if  the  plate  before  you  be  not  clean 
do  not  scrape  it  with  your  fingers,  but  call  for  another." 
Lastly,  the  guest  is  exhorted  not  "  to  scratch  himself 
in  public,"  and  not  "  to  pocket  the  dessert." 

From  the  king's  table  Mr.  Tighe  Hopkins  takes  us 
to  the  mediaeval  inn,  where  monks  rejoiced  and  travellers 
were  robbed  ;  to  a  mediasval  pulpit  from  which  Brother 
Maillard  preached  candidly,  asking  merchants:  "Is 
there  any  difference  between  the  devil  and  you  ? — a  rog'ue 
and  a  swindler  is  the  devil,  you  know;"  to  the 
"  bagne  "  and  the  wretched  prisoners  at  Toulon,  Brest, 
and  Rochefort.  After  following  the  "Chase"  from 
Charlemagne  to  Louis  XIV.,  Mr.  Hopkins,  an  energetic 
idler,  saunters  into  the  Com^die  Francaise,  and  closes 
with  a  sketch  of  that  brilliant  caricaturist  Gavarni. 
"  There  are  many  curious  and  pleasant  paths  not  over- 
trodden  yet  in  this  romantic  tract,  which  might  be  for 
another  day,"  says  Mr.  Hopkins  in  his  preface.  The 
phrase  seems  to  predict  a  second  volume — so  much  the 
better :  to  idle  in  old  France  with  an  observer  so 
attentive  and  so  vivacious  is  not  to  lose  one's  time. 


AN  ECONOMIST  IN  OFFICE. 

"  Les  Finances  de  la  France  sous  la  Troisieme  Re- 
publique."  Par  Leon  Say.  Tome  dcuxieme. 
Paris  :  Calmann  Levy.  1899. 
TN  some  distant  age,  when  the  impulses  and  preju- 
*■  dices  of  mere  humanity  have  conformed  to  the 
needs  of  exact  science,  the  theoretical  economist  may. 
find  his  true  place  in  the  sphere  of  government  and 
public  finance.  Until  that  stage  of  enlightenment  is 
reached,  we  must  be  content  to  see  the  thinker  striving 
to  carry  out  his  ideas  amid  untoward  circumstances. 
The  present  instalment  of  the  works  of  M.  Leon  Say 
offers  a  case  in  point.  Here  is  no  formal  treatise  on 
the  finances  of  France,  but  a  bewildering  collection  of 
speeches  marked  by  the  unnecessary  treatment  of 
details,  the  frequent  digressions  and  interruptions, 
incident  to  Parliamentary  debate.  It  is  useless  to 
criticise  a  book  for  being  what  it  professes  to  be  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  principles  of  one  who  ranks 
high  as  an  economist  and  financier  should  be  presented 
in  a  form  which  must  daunt  the  reader  whose  leisure  is 
small.  The  principles  are  there,  but  the  search  for 
them  is  not  lightly  to  be  undertaken. 

The  amateur  financier  is  not  peculiar  to  France,  but 
its  Parliamentary  system  seems  to  afford  unusual  scope 
for  the  display  of  his  abilities.  The  penalty  for  the 
man  of  business  who  does  not  balance  his  accounts  is 
failure.  The  deputy  who  upsets  the  national  balance- 
sheet  may  not  suffer  in  person,  and  may  even  be 
rewarded  by  a  measure  of  cheap  popularity.  Reduce 
taxation  and  trust  to  luck  to  supply  the  deficit,  is  the 
policy  of  a  certain  class  of  reformers.  Against  this 
policy  M.  Say,  with  voice  and  pen,  consistently 
protests.  He  is  called  on  to  face  an  extraordinary 
war  debt  entailing  a  heavy  burden  on  a  community 
more  or  less  disorganised.  His  task  is  to  restore  the 
finances  to  a  reasonably  sound  condition,  and  moreover 
to  meet  the  cost  of  reconstructing  the  national  defences. 
At  every  turn  he  is  hampered  by  proposals  for  reduction 
and  reform.  The  hard  fate  of  the  man  who  is  both  econo- 
mist and  financier  is  at  once  apparent.  The  economist 
within  him  says  :  Certain  taxes  were  hastily  imposed,  are 
bad  in  theory  or  unjust  in  their  incidence.  Abolish  them 
forthwith.  The  financier  replies  :  It  is  impossible. 
Equilibrium  must  first  be  restored  in  the  budget. 
Re'diicticn  can  only  come  with  a  surplus.  Indirect 
taxation  may  not  please  the  economist ;  the  adminis- 
trator fiiids  that  indirect  taxes  are  more  easily  collected 
than  direct.  So  theory  must  give  way,  the  system' 
must  remain.  A  sense  of  responsibility  is  a  strong 
restraint  on  the  inclinations. 

Unfortunately,  power  and  responsibility  do  not  lie  in 
the  same  hands*.    The  minister  must  take  account  of 
the  private  initiative.    A  deputy  may  know  little  and 
care  less  about  the  financial  situation  of  the  country, 
but   he  has  his  private  or  local  interests  to  serve. 
A   law   is   proposed,  entaih'ng  loss   to  the  revenue' 
at   some   future    date.     The    members    in  passing 
the  law  are  not  concerned  with  the  question  of  re- 
sources.   That  is  a  prosaic  and  unpopular  matter  ;  it 
may  conveniently  be  left  £o  some  future  budget.  Why 
should  a  deputv,  the  creature  of  the  moment,  trouble 
himself  with  the  distant  liabilities  of  the  State  ?  _  This 
is  the  business  of  the  minister  of  finances.    In  vain  the 
minister   demands  more  control  over  his  colleagues, 
more  sincerity  in  the  budget,  ai  simultaneous  discussion 
of  expenses  and  supplies.    Ye^r  after  year  the  deputy 
with  a  hippy  irresponsibility  tre'.ads  lightly  in  the  path 
of  popularity,   utterly  reckless   of  the  results  of  his 
actions.    But  the  reformer  is  no»t  content  merely  to  cut 
off  the  supplies  of  the  Treasury  ;r  his  financial  proposals 
take  other  and  more  insidious   forms.    He  is  deeply 
concerned  with  the  question  of  public  works.  Certain 
of  these  are  recognised  by  all  as  n -ecessary  ;  the  taxpayer 
must  be  prepared  to  face  the  consequences.  Govern- 
ment, especially  of  the  democratic  type,  is  not  carried 
on  for  nothing.    M.  Say  is  qui  te  willing  to  admit  the 
necessity.    But  let  us  have  a  d  efinite  plan,  a  clear  esti- 
mate of  expenses.    This  is  the/ policy  of  the  financier. 
It  does  not  commend  itself  to  ^he  reformer.    His  creed 
is  far  different.    Here  is  a  wc;>rk  which  may  be  useful 
to. the  public  but  unprofitable    to   the  undertaker; 
private  enterprise  refuses,  )  let    the    State    begin  it 
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forthwith.  Let  it  take  over  the  railways,  reform  and 
construct,  regardless  of  the  trifling  matter  of  profit. 
Charges  must  be  reduced,  the  system  remodelled. 
The  experiment  was  tried  on  a  small  part  of  the  system, 
though  M.  Say  protested.  The  result  was  heavy 
financial  loss.  State  ownership  was  discredited  even 
among  its  advocates.  Still  less  could  schemes  of 
construction  commend  themselves  to  the  financier. 
Sparsely  inhabited  districts  were  to  be  supplied  at  the 
cost  of  the  rest  with  elaborate  means  of  communica- 
tion which  they  did  not  need.  It  was  not  even  pre- 
tended that  the  new  lines  would  pay.  But  to  the 
thinker  who  can  look  to  the  future  the  mere  loss  of 
capital  is  not  the  worst  element  in  the  problem.  Rail- 
way rates  will  be  regarded  as  taxes.  The  chambers 
will  become  the  arena  of  conflicting  commercial  interests. 
Each  group  of  members  will  be  pledged  to  gain  advan- 
tages for  its  own  locality  or  its  own  special  trade.  The 
budget  in  addition  to  its  present  difficulties  will  be 
subject  to  all  the  uncertainties  of  industrial  profit  and 
loss.  Sound  estimates  are  hard  to  reach  as  it  is  ;  in 
such  circumstances  they  would  be  impossible.  There 
would  be,  doubtless,  a  fine  field  for  doctrinaire  experi- 
ment ;  but  a  financier  may  well  be  forgiven  for 
shuddering  at  the  prospect.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  in 
M.  Say  a  theoretical  economist  with  the  courage  to 
protest  against  that  misuse  of  theory  which  consists  in 
applying  it  with  an  utter  disregard  of  material  condi- 
tions. It  is  his  misfortune,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of 
his  office,  to  find  himself  continually  opposing  in  practice 
views  which  in  theory  command  his  sympathy.  Perhaps 
the  political  machine  would  work  more  easily  if  re- 
formers in  France  and  elsewhere  were  restrained  at 
times  by  a  similar  sense  of  responsibility.  "  Le  malheur 
des  inventeurs  de  formules  c'est  de  perdre  le  sens  des 
realites,"  is  the  text  from  which  M.  Say  is  ever  taking 
his  theme.  His  speeches  in  the  present  volume  are  to 
be  studied  as  illustrations  of  this  view  in  the  sphere  of 
Parliamentary  government  in  France  rather  than  as 
formal  contributions  to  the  science  of  finance. 


BRITISH  LEPIDOPTERA. 

"A  Natural  History  of  the  British  Lepidoptera."  A 
Text-book  for  Students  and  Collectors.  By  J.  W. 
Tutt.  Vol.  I.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.  1899. 

TOURING  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  atten- 
tion  of  entomologists  has  been  directed  to  the 
possible  origin  of  the  Lepidoptera,  but  it  is  probable  that 
this  matter  has  only  been  seriously  investigated  during 
the  decade  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Various  eminent 
authors  have  given  us  their  views  and  conclusions 
touching  the  evolution  of  this  order,  which  comprises 
the  insects  familiarly  known  as  butterflies  and  moths. 
Mr.  Tutt  in  the  work  before  us  has,  in  a  series  of 
introductory  chapters,  presented  and  discussed  all  the 
leading  facts  made  public  by  Chapman,  Dixey,  Dyer, 
Grote,  Hampson,  Meyrick,  Packard,  Poulton,  Speyer, 
Walter,  and  others.  The  balance  of  opinion  appears  to 
be  that  the  Lepidoptera  and  possibly  also  the  Diptera 
'(flies),  have  been  derived  from  the  same  stock  as  the 
Trichoptera  (caddis-flies),  and  that  the  ancient  base  was 
neuropterous. 

|  In  a  general  way  Lepidoptera  may  be  distinguished 
;irom  all  other  insects  by  the  possession  of  a  pAboscis 
ror  tongue,  which  when  not  in  use  is  coiled  u  f  like  a 
;watch-spring  between  the  labial  palpi  or  brushes  which 
'serve  to  protect  and  to  clean  the  tongue.  In  some 
species,  however,  the  proboscis  is  aborted  or  even 
entirely  absent.  The  wings,  which  are  regularly 
veined,  are  clothed  with  white  or  coloured  atoms, 
[-usually  referred  to  as  scales  but  which  are  really  modi- 
fied hairs.  Moths  and  butterflies  pass  through  four 
'stages  in  their  cycle  of  existence.  1.  The  egg.  '  2.  The 
■  larva  or  caterpillar.  3.  The  pupa  or  chrysalis.  4.  The 
.  imago  or  perfect  insect.  The  second  of  these  stages  is 
1  a  most  important  one,  as  it  is  in  this  state  that  growth 
jis  effected  and  the  ultimate  size  of  the  imago  influenced. 
I  In  the  third  stage  activity  apparently  ceases  and  the 
,  organism  assumes  a  seemingly  dormant  condition  ;  as 
jja  matter  of  fact  however  a  wonderful  process  of  change 
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is  now  being  effected  and  in  due  course  the  perfect 
moth  or  butterfly  emerges  from  its  pupal  shell.  These 
phases  in  an  insect's  life  are  treated  by  Mr.  Tutt  in  an 
exceedingly  instructive  manner  and  it  would  seem  that 
no  published  fact  of  any  importance  has  escaped  him. 

Turning  to  the  classificatory  part  of  the  book  it  is  found 
that  the  scheme  of  arrangement  devised  by  Mr.  Tutt 
does  not  agree  in  certain  respects  with  that  of  any 
previous  author  and  differs  materially  from  some  of  the 
systems  recently  proposed.  There  is  however  a  want 
of  accord  in  these  latter  arrangements  themselves. 
Most  of  the  newer  systems  are  founded  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  study  of  one  set  of  characters  and  in  one 
stage  of  the  insects  only.  Those  systematists  who 
attach  especial  importance  to  wing  neuration  of  the 
perfect  insect  give  but  scant  attention  to  details  of 
structure  of  the  ovum,  the  larva,  or  the  pupa.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  who  consider  the  peculiarities  of  the 
larva  to  be  of  primary  value  are  not  greatly  interested 
in  neural  differences  and  almost  entirely  ignore  the 
form  of  the  egg.  Others  again  are  of  opinion  that  ova 
and  pupae  exhibit  characters  upon  which  a  satisfactory 
phylogeny  can  be  established  without  any  particular 
reference  to  the  perfect  insect  being  necessary.  Mr. 
Tutt  has  critically  discussed  all  these  various  methods 
of  classification  and  in  forming  his  conclusions  has 
been  guided  by  the  light  of  the  most  recent  additions 
to  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  by  the  results  of 
his  own  independent  investigations.  The  system  he 
proposes  appears  to  be  largely  founded  on  the  early 
stages  of  the  insects  and  to  a  great  extent  he  has 
adopted  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Chapman  who  deals 
chiefly  with  oval  and  larval  characters.  The  Lepido- 
ptera are  divided  into  three  main  divisions  or,  as  they 
are  designated  by  Mr.  Tutt,  stirpes.  1.  The  Noctuo- 
Hepialid  stirps.  2.  The  Geometro-Eriocraniid  stirps. 
3.  The  Sphingo-Micropterygid  stirps.  Each  of  these 
assemblages  comprises  families  of  the  macro  division 
(old  style),  as  well  as  other  families  which  are  usually 
placed  in  the  micro  division.  The  association  of  some 
of  the  families  in  these  groupings  is  certainly  strikingly 
original.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  Lepidoptera  on  old  methods  is  faulty  and 
does  not  always  indicate  the  true  relationship  of  groups 
or  families.  With  regard  to  the  value  of  phylogenetic 
study  as  a  basis  of  classification  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  subject  is 
yet  thoroughly  understood.  The  amount  of  knowledge 
available  at  present,  extensive  though  it  be,  probably 
falls  far  below  what  is  really  required  before  a  system 
of  classification  possessing  any  claim  to  finality  can  be 
founded.  Still  every  new  scheme  that  is  introduced 
should  have  careful  attention,  as,  even  if  it  is  not  itself 
perfect,  it  will  doubtless  contribute  something  towards 
the  ultimate  attainment  of  an  approximately  permanent 
classification. 

The  Micropterygides  being  regarded  as  the  most 
ancient  lepidopterous  development  from  the  neuropter- 
ous stock  previously  adverted  to,  it  follows  that,  as  the 
principle  of  Mr.  Tutt's  system  is  to  work  up  through  the 
generalised  to  the  most  specialised  superfamilies,  the 
second  part  of  his  book  commences  with  a  considera- 
tion of  the  Sphingo-Micropterygid  stirps.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  exhaustive  manner  in  which  each  species  is 
dealt  with  the  four  hundred  and  thirty  odd  pages 
devoted  to  the  purpose  only  suffice  for  the  treatment  of 
the  first  six  superfamilies  in  the  stirps  :  these  include  the 
Nepticulides  and  the  Anthrocerides.  The  amount  of 
material  that  has  been  incorporated  into  this  portion  of 
the  work  is  enormous  and  much  credit  is  due  to  the 
author  for  the  energy  displayed  in  collating  such  a  mass 
of  facts  and  detail.  One  cannot  help  wishing,  however, 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  matter  had  been  considerably 
condensed.  It  is  perhaps  sometimes  useful  for  a  writer 
to  present  his  readers  with  every  scrap  of  information 
bearing  upon  his  subject  that  he  himself  has  been  able 
to  gather  together,  as  they,  the  readers,  are  then  in  a 
position  more  readily  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  practice  is  not  without  its  disadvan- 
tages. A  plethora  of  minutiae  is  apt  to  obscure  the 
true  significance  of  more  important  facts. 
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THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  MAN. 

"  Man  Past  and  Present."    By  A.  H.  Keane.  Cam- 
bridge :  at  the  University  Press.  1899. 

THERE  is  no  higher  authority  on  the  subject  of 
ethnology  than  the  late  Professor  of  Hindustani 
at  University  College,  and  the  University  of  Cambridge 
has  done  wisely  in  entrusting  the  work  which  lies  before 
us  to  his  competent  hands.  It  is  a  thoroughly  good 
book,  clear,  compact,  up  to  date,  and  packed  with  facts. 
The  reader  will  find  in  it  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  is  known 
at  present  about  the  general  characteristics  of  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  mankind,  their  geographical  distribution, 
and  their  earlier  history.  Mr.  Keane  has  gone  to  the 
best  and  latest  authorities  and  his  knowledge  of  them 
in  all  departments  of  anthropology  is  really  extra- 
ordinary. Nothing  seems  to  have  escaped  his  notice, 
not  even  an  obscure  paper  in  the  most  obscure  of 
German  periodicals. 

Mr.  Keane,  however,  is  not  a  mere  compiler.  He 
has  views  of  his  own  and  proof  of  this  is  constantly 
appearing  in  his  pages.  Thus,  as  he  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  he  has  "  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Berber 
and  Basque  races  and  languages  were  originally  one, 
that  the  Ligurians  were  not  round-headed  Kelts  but 
long-headed  Afro-Europeans,  and  that  the  Pelasgians 
belonged  to  the  same  pre-Hellenic  stock  to  which  must 
now  be  credited  the  ^Egean  cultures  of  pre-Mykenaean 
and  Mykenaean  times.  Should  these  conclusions,"  he 
adds,  "  be  confirmed  by  further  investigation,  modern 
research  may  claim  to  have  reconstructed  the  ethnical 
history  of  the  widespread  Mediterranean  peoples,  who 
still  form  the  substratum,  and  in  some  places  even  the 
bulk,  of  the  North  African,  Italian,  Spanish,  South 
French,  and  British  populations." 

The  last  words  may  seem  startling  to  those  who  talk 
about  "  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  "  and  our  "  German 
kinsfolk,"  but  anthropology  has  little  regard  for  the 
ignorant  platitudes  of  the  daily  Press,  and  has  long 
since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  main  part  of  the 
British  population  is  physically,  if  not  morally,  de- 
scended from  those  older  races  which  the  Kelts  of  Caesar 
already  found  existing  here.  The  British  Islands  were 
the  last  refuge  of  the  populations  whom  the  advancing 
tides  of  emigration  from  the  east  or  south  drove  west- 
ward, and  here  they  remained  to  mingle  with  one 
another  and  with  their  invaders  and  so  form  the  type 
of  the  modern  Englishman.  The  northern  coast  of 
Africa  is  still  occupied  by  a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  race 
which  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  so-called  Red 
Kelt,  and  the  traveller  who  finds  himself  among  the 
Kabyles  of  Algeria  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that 
he  has  been  suddenly  transported  to  an  Irish  village. 
The  Egyptian  monuments  show  that  this  fair-haired 
race  was  settled  on  the  African  coast  as  far  back  as  the 
dawn  of  history  and  that  it  even  extended  into  Palestine, 
where  the  Amorites  of  the  Old  Testament  were  similarly 
distinguished  by  blue  eyes  and  blond  hair.  The  crom- 
lechs and  other  megalithic  monuments  which  are  so 
plentiful  on  either  side  of  the  Jordan  and  extend  along 
the  north  of  Africa  through  western  Spain  and  France 
into  England  and  Scotland  enable  us  to  trace  the  line 
of  march  by  which  one  of  the  prehistoric  races  who 
peopled  our  islands  made  their  way  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. This  was  still  in  the  Stone  Age  ;  the  round- 
headed  people  of  the  round  barrows  had  not  yet  arrived 
with  their  tools  and  weapons  of  bronze. 

If  the  attempt  to  connect  the  mysterious  Basque 
dialects  with  the  Berber  or  Libyan  languages  of 
northern  Africa,  first  made  by  von  der  Gabelentz,  is 
verified,  an  important  link  will  have  been  forged  in  the 
chain  which  binds  Britain  and  Africa  together.  Pro- 
fessor Rhys  has  maintained  that  the  Picts  and  Basques 
were  related  to  one  another,  and  other  investigators 
are  now  making  it  probable  that  the  Keltic  languages 
have  been  influenced  by  the  Berber  tongues  or  at  all 
events  by  languages  akin  to  the  Berber.  These  Keltic 
languages,  be  it  observed,  were  introduced  by  Aryan 
invaders  from  the  east  or  north-east  of  Europe. 

Into  all  this  and  much  more  Mr.  Keane's  last  three 
chapters  on  the  Caucasic  peoples  give  a  singularly 
clear  insight.  The  newest  facts  will  be  found  stated 
in  them  and  the  latest  theories  expounded.  Mr.  Keane 
roundly  tells  us  that  the  primaeval  home  of  the  Caucasic 


race  was  "  Africa  north  of  the  Sudan."  As  the 
Caucasic  race  is  practically  synonymous  with  the  white 
race,  this  is  a  somewhat  startling  assertion,  since  it 
raises  the  question  as  to  how  the  race  could  have 
acquired  its  permanently  white  skin.  That  man  was 
originally  dark-skinned  is  generally  admitted,  and  most 
of  the  theories  that  have  been  started  to  explain  his 
loss  of  colour  have  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
it  took  place  in  a  cold  and  cloudy  climate.  One 
anthropologist,  for  instance,  held  that  the  white- 
skinned  population  of  northern  Europe  is  a  species  of 
albino  which,  like  the  Polar  bear,  lost  its  black  hair  and 
dark  skin  in  the  marshes  of  the  Rokitno.  But  when 
we  transport  the  cradle  of  the  white  race  to  northern 
Africa  the  problem  becomes  more  complicated.  It  is 
true  that  the  winters  are  severe  in  the  mountain  ranges 
where  the  modern  Berber  tribes  mostly  live  but  even 
so  the  air  is  dry  and  the  skies  clear,  while  the  summers 
are  hot.  That  a  race  should  have  lost  its  colour  in 
such  circumstances  is  difficult  to  understand. 


NOVELS. 

"Wanted — a  Hero."  By  Jenner  Tayler.  London: 
Unwin.  1899.  6s. 
Alan  Dacombe  was  a  brave  boy  with  a  hatred  for 
bullies,  so  he  challenged  his  Carminster  schoolmate, 
Hundeane,  whose  recreation  it  was  to  pull  the  ears  and 
twist  the  arms  of  his  juniors.  After  the  ordinary 
pugilism,  Hundeane  took  up  a  stake,  but  Dacombe 
wrenched  it  away  and  hit  him  over  the  head  with  it. 
"  It  was  a  sickening  thud."  Hundeane  seemed  to  be 
dead,  and  Dacombe  fled  to  the  nearest  port.  On  his 
way  thither  he  espied  posters,  referring  to  "  the  Car- 
minster murder,"  but  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the 
curiosity  to  buy  newspapers.  He  was  accepted  as 
honorary  drudge  on  the  "  Cranfield,"  a  ship  bound  for 
Australia  with  rails  and  general  merchandise.  "  Aha  ! 
they  were  off !  "  But  she  was  wrecked  on  the  way, 
and  Dacombe  with  great  daring  saved  the  life  of  a 
drunken  missionary  named  Noel.  The  two  set  up  at  a 
mission-station  in  South  Africa.  Noel  bolted  and 
Dacombe  followed,  falling  in  with  Lord  Rossmoor's 
expedition  and  being  captured  by  Mochadi,  chief  of 
the  Morolongs.  "O  Africa!  Africa!  Playground  of 
the  Devil !  Shambles  for  Might's  excesses,"  is  the 
author's  comment.  Rossmoorwas  put  to  death,  though 
Dacombe  tried  hard  to  take  his  place.  Dacombe 
remained  three  years  with  Mochadi.  At  last  he  escaped 
and  made  his  way  to  England,  where  he  learned  that  a 
soldier  had  been  executed  for  the  Carminster  murder, 
vowing  his  innocence  to  the  last.  He  determined  to 
give  himself  up,  but  learned  that  the  victim  of  that 
tragedy  was  a  woman  ;  that  Hundeane  was  alive  and  a 
minor  canon.  He  therefore  made  friends  with  him,  cut 
him  out,  and  married  the  girl  to  whom  his  old  antagonist 
was  engaged.  The  title  of  this  very  feeble  tale  is 
evidently  a  confession  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  for  it  has  no  other  meaning. 

"The  Craze  of  Christina."    By  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron. 
London  :  John  Long.    1899.  6s. 
It  is  a  long  time  now  since  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron 
has  attempted  anything  in  the  way  of  fiction  which 
departs  from  the  merest  conventionality  of  subject. 
' '  The  Craze  of  Christina  "is  like  a  hundred  other  novels 
of  its  kind  as  to  outline.    The  treatment  is  the  more 
distinctively  the  author's  own — broadly  funny,  farcical 
to  the*  verge  of  grossest  caricature  on  occasion,  but 
always  mildly   amusing  and  refreshing  through  the 
entire  absence  of  effort  needed  by  the  reader.    If  that 
same  absence  of  effort  were  not  so  strikingly  evident  i 
the  author  also,  she  might  turn  out  more  finished  wor 
which  could  be  taken  seriously.    As  it  is,  we  can  folio 
the   fortunes  of  the   perpetually  sprightly  Christin 
between  a  nap  and  a  nap  and  forget  them  in  half 
hour  :  which  is  an  advantage  or  not  as  one  chooses 
take  it. 

"The  Black  Terror."    By  John  K.  Leys.  London: 
Sampson  Low.    1899.    3s.  6d. 
Originality  is  much  to  expect,  and  we  may  find  simpl 
satisfaction  in  a  fluent  tale  with  plenty  of  incident  an 
only  a  few  jarring  notes.  This  is  one  of  the  butterflies  0 
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literature,  having  come  out  for  a  brief  summer  life. 
Next  year,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Leys  will  produce  another 
very  like  it,  and  we  shall  skim  him  in  the  course  of  a 
railway  journey.  His  most  ingenious  idea  is  that  of  a 
prison  in  the  Hebrides,  whither  the  Nihilists  deport 
cruel  governors  and  police  spies  in  imitation  of  the 
Siberian  system.  The  incarceration  of  the  Tsar  there 
has  overtaxed  the  author's  strength,  and  remains  un- 
convincing, particularly  as  regards  the  long  hushing-up 
of  the  autocrat's  disappearance.  And  the  device  of 
filling  His  Majesty's  place  with  an  Englishman,  who 
bears  an  extraordinary  likeness  to  him,  suggests  a 
weak  echo  of  the  "Prisoner  of  Zenda."  The  whole 
picture  of  Russian  life  is  badly  coloured,  and  many  of 
the  events  related  would  certainly  have  been  rendered 
impossible  by  the  perfection  of  the  Russian  passport 
system. 

"Priestess  and  Queen."  By  Emily  E.  Reader. 
London  :  Longmans.  1899.  6s. 
After  the  book  was  printed  it  struck  some  far-seeing 
person  that  the  name  Ignigene  which  heads  each  page 
might  provoke  controversy.  So  it  became  priestess 
and  queen  on  cover  and  title-page.  It  recounts  the 
perils  of  Ignigene  and  her  twenty-six  fair  maidens, 
their  carrying  into  captivity  and  their  deaths.  Ignigene 
was  of  the  white  race  of  Mexico,  as  her  name  perhaps 
fails  to  denote,  and  was  all  that  a  priestess  and  queen 
should  be.  One  day  she  and  all  her  maids  "were 
wondering  why  six  curious  suits  fashioned  like  pages' 
garments  had  come  amongst  their  drapery,"  and 
Ignigene  talked  like  this  : — "  Those  youths  at  court  for 
whom  these  things  are  made  will  chide  the  tailor 
roundly  for  the  loss  of  so  much  time,  and  doubtless  he 
will  soon  discover  his  mistake  and  send  and  ask  us  for 
them  presently.  Do  .lot  unfold  them.  It  is  not  delicate 
to  dally  with  equipments  not  our  own."  From  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  New  Woman  had  no  place  in 
the  suite  of  the  Priestess  and  Queen. 

"Morgan  Hailsham."  By  F.  C.  Constable.  London: 
Grant  Richards.  1899.  6s. 
Anyone  who  likes  to  read  the  history  of  a  crime 
ingeniously  conceived  and  elaborated  outside  the  con- 
ventional lines  that  limit  the  everyday  story  of  forgery 
and  fraud  may  do  worse  than  try  "  Morgan  Hailsham." 
He  should  take  care  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  fact  that 
the  book  at  first  awakes  but  languid  interest.  The  plot 
develops  slowly  and  much  has  to  be  gathered  from  the 
jerky  conversations  of  the  characters  ;  later  on  he  will 
find  Mr.  Hailsham  a  fantastic  and  altogether  prepos- 
terous kind  of  villain,  much  aided  by  the  strong  arm  of 
coincidence  in  his  plotting,  while  the  same  convenient 
instrument  assists  also  in  his  undoing  ;  he  will  find  the 
heroine  a  somewhat  irritating  young  person,  and  will 
not  perhaps  consider  the  author  a  master  of  his  art, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  book  may  better  serve  to  wile 
away  an  idle  hour  than  many  he  will  meet  with. 

■"Frivolities."  By  Richard  Marsh.  London:  James 
Bowden.  1899.  6s. 
Mr.  Marsh  has  addressed  his  book  especially  to  those 
who  are  tired  of  being  serious.  But  the  serious  ones 
could  be  beguiled  into  a  laugh  over  the  really  excellent 
fooling  which  Mr.  Marsh  has  provided.  Humour,  as 
readers  of  comic  papers  have  known  from  their  youth 
upwards,  is  a  rare  thing  indeed.  But  Mr.  Marsh 
possesses  something  at  least  of  the  genuine  stuff,  hearty, 
rollicking  and  generously  flavoured.  Also  he  has  that 
other  quality  dear  to  the  author  of  "Trilby"  which 
enables  him  to  be  "funny  without  being  vulgar."  We 
have  come  across  many  of  the  stories  in  magazine-land, 
but  they  are  sufficiently  good  to  be  welcomed  again  as 
friends. 

"  Heart's  Desire."    By  Vanda  Wathen-Bartlett.  Lon- 
don :  John  Lane.    1899.  6s. 

This  is  a  clever  study  of  a  distinctly  fascinating 
woman.  It  appears  nowadays  to  be  inevitable  that  the 
heroine  of  a  society  novel  should  at  times  be 
astonishingly  discourteous  in  her  speech  and  tediously 
introspective  in  her  silence.  To  this  rule  Vail  Glannock 
is  no  exception,  but  the  character  is  conceived  with 
more  individuality  and  elaborated  with  greater  care 
than  is  usually  the  case.  Still  there  is  too  much  of  her 
and  too  little  of  anyone  else  in  the  book,  and  this  fact 


combined  with  the  very  slow  development  of  the  story 
renders  her  eventually  somewhat  monotonous.  The 
dialogue  is  frequently  brilliant,  but  the  writing  generally 
has  a  most  irritating  tendency  to  drop  into  blank 
verse. 

"The  Little  Legacy."  By  L.  B.  Walford.  London: 
C.  Arthur  Pearson.  1899.  6s. 
Mrs.  Walford's  stories  have  a  comfortable  purring 
way  with  them.  They  belong  to  that  delectable  land 
where  virtue  is  always  rewarded,  and  vice — that  is  to 
say  such  vice  as  is  unknown  to  the  young  person — 
never  obtrudes.  The  maidens  are  but  our  grand- 
mothers, dressed  up  to  date  and  supplied  occasionally 
with  the  mildest  of  modern  slang,  while  the  men  are  of 
the  sort  our  grandmothers  knew  and  believed  in.  And 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  all  trivial  to 
inanity,  yet  are  the  trivialities  of  a  mild  and  not  un- 
pleasant kind. 

"The  House  of  Strange  Secrets."  By  A.  Eric  Bayly. 
London  :  Sands.  1899.  3s.  6d. 
After  reading  a  few  pages  of  this  story,  in  which  the 
characters  act  as  no  one  in  real  life  would  act,  we  are 
prepared  to  encounter  amazingly  grotesque  and  im- 
possible situations — and  we  are  not  disappointed.  As 
the  title  suggests,  the  tale  of  the  inmates  of  Durley 
Dene  House  is  sensational  ;  its  sensationalism  is  of  the 
cheap  order  and  does  not  merit  serious  criticism,  but 
there  is  sufficient  mystery,  such  as  it  is,  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting  lovers  of  weird  romance. 

"The  Arcadians."  By  H.  C.  Minchin.  London: 
Fisher  Unwin.  1899.  3s.  6d. 
There  are  many  bright  and  suggestive  chapters  in 
this  quaint  little  volume.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  agreeable  companion  for  an  idle  hour  or  two  on 
the  sands,  or  a  ramble  through  the  woods  :  a  book  to 
dip  into,  fresh  and  simple,  where  the  ideas  bubble 
straight  from  the  writer's  heart  on  to  the  paper.  "  The 
Yellow  Waggon  "  is  a  very  happy  bit  of  reminiscence. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  Transvaal  Crisis."  By  Sir  Henry  Meysey-Thompson, 
Bart.,  M.P.  London  :  Sampson  Low.  1899.  6d. 
Sir  Henry  Meysey-Thompson  has  been  well  advised  to 
republish  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  the  article  he  wrote  last 
year  for  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  after  his  return  from  South 
Africa.  It  admirably  summarises  the  main  points  of  grievance 
against  the  Transvaal  Government.  Anyone  in  doubt  as  to 
the  justice  of  the  Outlanders'  complaints  should  read  this 
statement  before  passing  judgment.  There  is  one  point  made 
by  Sir  Henry  Meysey-Thompson  which  deserves  repeating. 
Foreign  Governments  have  a  large  number  of  subjects  in  the 
Transvaal  suffering  equally  with  ours.  We  do  not  permit  their 
natural  protectors  to  interfere  in  South  African  affairs  ;  and 
are  therefore  all  the  time  bound  in  honour  to  be  vigilant  in 
their  interests  ourselves.  The  tables  of  comparative  expendi- 
ture of  the  Cape,  Natal,  Free  State,  and  Transvaal  Govern- 
ments are  also  highly  instructive.  But  what  does  the  author 
mean  by  saying  "  It  is  evident  that  the  word  'republic'  is  a 
misnomer  "  ?  and  what  is  a  republic  "  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  "  ?  He  should  read  a  recent  number  of  this  journal  in 
order  to  clear  his  mind  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  "  republic." 

"  W.  G."  Cricketing  Reminiscences  and  Personal  Recollec- 
tions. By  W.  G.  Grace.  London  :  Bowden.  1899. 
"  W.  G.,"  perhaps  the  only  man  of  our  time  to  go  down  to  fame 
by  the  initials  of  his  Christian  name,  has  once  more  been  diving 
into  the  storehouse  of  his  memory  and  has  produced  an  admirable 
complement  to  his  "  Forty  Years  of  Cricket."  In  one  part  of 
the  volume,  dealing  with  the  game  from  a  personal  standpoint, 
he  has  arranged  the  chief  events  of  the  last  three  decades  in 
chronological  order,  and  the  various  Colonial  and  American 
tours  in  which  he  participated  are  described  at  some  length, 
the  pages  bristling  with  good  stories  and  exciting  incidents. 
Another  part  contains  some  sixty  or  more  kindly  word-portraits 
of  his  most  celebrated  contemporaries  ranging  over  four 
generations  of  players.  The  chapter  of  advice  to  young 
cricketers  was,  we  suppose,  inevitable.  The  book  is  excel- 
lently printed  and  the  blue  linen  cover,  adorned  with  a  portrait 
of  the  Champion  wearing  the  M.C.C.  colours,  is  distinctly 
effective. 

"  Alphonse  Daudet."  By  Le'on  Daudet ;  translated  by  Charles 
de  Kay.  London  :  Sampson  Low.  1898. 
Filial  piety  as  well  as  natural  gifts  designated  M.  Leon  Daudet  as 
the  proper  person  to  write  a  biography  of  his  distinguished  father. 
The  impression  left  upon  the  reader  is  one  almost  of  affection 
for  a  singularly  noble  and  sympathetic  character  which  is  fully 
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borne  out  by  the  admirable  portrait  of  the  great  novelist  which 
forms  the  frontispiece  of  this  book.  M.  Leon  Daudet's  admira- 
tion for  his  father  leads  him  to  give  him  a  higher  rank  in  the 
hierarchy  of  genius  than  we  believe  posterity  will  accord  him, 
but  this  is  pardonable.  What  we  find  unpardonable  is  the 
eccentric  manner  in  which  the  translator  has  too  often  handled 
his  author's  phrases,  telling  enough  in  French,  but  perfectly 
incomprehensible  when  literally  rendered.  What,  for  instance, 
would  an  English  reader,  unacquainted  with  French,  make  of 
the  following  and  many  similar  expressions?  "He  did  not 
know  if  most  of  those  attacks  with  which  the  young  baldheads 
of  the  small  reviews  did  not  fail  to  regale  him."  "  Some  men 
treated  him  amiably  as  a  '  locust  or  cicada'  .  .  .  but  that  harsh 
labour  in  his  own  mind  is  badly  expressed  by  a  suggestion  of 
legs  scratching  wings,  of  a  rattling  in  the  sunlight  ! " 

"  History  of  the  Russian  Fleet  during  the  Reign  of  Peter  the 
Great."  By  a  Contemporary  Englishman  (1724).  Edited 
by  Vice-Admiral  Cyprian  A.  G.  Bridge,  K.C.B.  Printed 
for  The  Navy  Records  Society.  1899. 

Peter  the  Great  had  even  as  a  boy  taken  a  great  interest 
in  nautical  matters,  and  on  succeeding  his  father  he  determined 
to  have  a  real  navy  as  well  as  a  standing  army.  His  visit  to 
England  in  1698 — and  the  stay  he  made  at  Ueptford  to  study 
shipbuilding — is  a  fact  known  to  every  schoolboy.  He  also 
went  to  Portsmouth,  and  on  his  return  to  Russia  he  took  back 
a  number  of  our  shipwrights,  mechanics,  and  seamen.  He 
then  set  to  work  to  create  a  fleet  with  which  he  could  oppose 
Sweden,  then  a  strong  maritime  State.  Such  was  the  energy 
displayed  by  him  that  in  a  few  years  he  could  send  to  sea  a 
respectable  force.  Peter  had  served  as  captain  of  a  galley  in 
1696,  and  in  1 7 1 6  hoisted  his  flag  as  admiral  in  command 
of  a  combined  Russian,  Danish  and  English  squadron.  He 
used  to  declare  that  it  was  one  of  the  proudest  moments  of  his 
life  when  in  this  capacity  he  received  a  salute  of  twenty-one 
guns.  The  Swedes  retired  to  their  harbours  and  this  squadron 
dispersed  soon  after.  On  the  death  of  Peter  his  country 
possessed  forty  ships  of  the  line  and  has  ever  since  fostered  the 
spirit  evoked  by  the  founder  of  its  fleet.  This  volume  gives 
many  interesting  details  of  the  period,  and  the  Society  is 
fortunate  in  having  secured  the  services  of  Admiral  Bridge  as 
editor. 

"  My  Roses  and  How  I  Grew  Them."   By  Helen  Milman  (Mrs. 

Caldwell  Crofton),  Author  of  "  In  the  Garden  of  Peace." 

London  :  John  Lane.  1899. 
A  reviewer  might  well  be  reluctant  to  exact  too  much  from  a 
lady  who,  having  won  some  local  prizes  for  roses,  bursts  forth  into 
print  to  tell  the  glorious  secret  to  the  world.  But  really  a  lady 
who  poses  as  an  author  already,  and  takes  so  formidable  a  title, 
must  conform  to  elementary  rules  of  writing.  This  little  book 
shows  every  characteristic  fault  of  girlish  essays — weak 
grammar,  incessant  paragraphs  (averaging  about  a  line  and  a 
half),  a  peppery  sprinkling  of  notes  of  exclamation  without  any 
obvious  reason,  and  a  recourse  to  "I"  and  "my"  as  a  final 
appeal,  which  is  amusing  enough  in  a  child,  but  is  not  much 
admired  afterwards.  The  lady's  advice,  in  general,  we  hasten 
to  admit,  is  better  than  her  manner  of  expressing  it,  though  she 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  say  that  cannot  be  found  in  every 
book  about  roses,  and  almost  in  every  grower's  catalogue. 
What  can  be  the  use  of  publishing  such  a  book  as  this  ?  It  is 
rather  prettily  got  up  and  well  printed,  but  the  labour  is  in 
vain. 

The  "  North  American  Review  "  and  the  "  Forum  "  for  August 
are  both  of  more  than  usual  interest  for  English  readers.  In 
the  former  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  discusses  "  Woman's 
International  Parliament,"  Sir  Charles  Dilke  "Athletics  for 
Politicians,"  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  "  The  Censorship  of  the 
Stage  in  England."  Mr.  Shaw  is  kind  to  Mr.  Redford  but  severe 
on  the  Censor.  Mr.  Redford  is  not  to  blame  for  the  rules  laid  down 
for  his  guidance  in  standing  between  the  daughters  of  Britain 
and  unwholesome  plays.  A  censorship  cannot  work  well,  says 
Mr.  Shaw,  until  a  censor  can  be  found  greater  than  the  greatest 
dramatists.  He  has  racked  his  brains  and  searched  a  pretty 
exhaustive  experience  as  a  critic  of  the  theatres  "  to  find  a 
single  item  to  the  credit  of  the  censorship's  account  in  the  books 
of  the  Recording  Angel."  He  finds  none.  "  Shame,  folly,  ridi- 
cule and  mischief  are  the  fruits  of  it,  and  the  sole  possible  ones 
as  I  repeat  they  would  equally  be  if  I  or  Tolstoi  himself  were 
censor."  Mr.  Shaw  would  abolish  the  censorship  root  and 
branch,  but  is  of  opinion  that  "  it  will  probably  outlive  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Established  Church."  In 
the  "  Forum  "  Mr.  T.  G.  Bowles  anticipates  the  possibility  of 
British  trade  dwindling  to  a  point  at  which  there  will  be  a  sharp 
reaction  in  British  views  on  the  subject  of  tariffs.  "  Then  will  be 
the  day  for  those  who,  with  afflicting  sheaves  of  statistics  in 
hand,  show  that  every  British  colonist  as  a  customer  for  British 
produce  is  worth  twenty-three  average  foreigners,"  and  that  it 
would  therefore  be  sound  finance  to  differentiate  in  favour  of 
the  British  colonist. 

The  "Revue  des  Revues"  for  15  August  publishes  two 
documents  of  exceeding  interest,  that  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered by  an  English  writer,  Mrs.  Frederika  Macdonald, 
among  the  historical  treasures  stored  away  in  the  manuscript 


department  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  The  first  of  these 
documents,  a  literary  portrait  of  Madame  dTIoudetot  written 
for  private  circulation  by  Madame  cVEpinay  in  1757,  is  chiefly 
interesting  because  it  proves  that  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  in  his 
"  Confessions  "  did  not  calumniate  Madame  d'Epinay  when  he 
accused  her  of  having  attempted  to  surprise  the  letters  that 
Madame  d'Houdetot  wrote  to  him.  The  second  document  is 
an  autograph  letter  written  from  the  prison  of  Vincennes  by 
Diderot  to  the  Lieulenant-General  of  the  police,  M.  de  Berryer, 
in  1749.  In  this  letter,  Diderot,  after  apologising  in  the  most 
abject  manner  for  the  "intemperance"  which  he  admits  dis- 
figures his  "Letters  to  the  Blind"  and  his  "Philosophical 
Thoughts,"  pledges  himself  to  give  M.  de  Berryer  the  names 
of  the  printers  and  booksellers  responsible  for  the  production 
of  these  works.  Mrs.  Frederika  Macdonald  as  a  champion  of 
Rousseau  considers  it  useful  to  establish  the  true  character  of 
the  self-styled  "  honest  man"  who  was  his  chief  accuser. 

Pierre  Loti  contributes  some  delicate  pages  to  the  "  Revue  de 
Paris"  for  15  August,  descriptive  of  the  home  of  his  ancestors 
in  the  country,  sold  before  his  birth,  but  now  become  his  own. 
He  goes  forth  to  take  possession  of  it  with  his  son.  It  rains  ; 
it  is  dark  :  Loti  is  thoughtful  and  melancholy.  He  trembles  as 
he  takes  the  keys  from  Veronique— a  "  bonne  vieille" — as  he 
crosses  the  courtyard  (haunted  at  night,  perhaps,  by  shadowy- 
ancestors  in  black),  as  he  opens  the  door  and  explores  the  old 
house.  Scratched  on  a  window  is  his  mother's  name,  done  by 
a  diamond  sixty  years  ago.  And  as  his  son  plays  in  the  garden 
he  thinks  ;  thinks  of  the  pious  folk  who  inhabited  the  house 
long  ago,  full  of  faith  and  of  hope  ;  of  the  sorrow  that  would 
overcome  them  to  see  him  there,  unconvinced  ;  and  resolves  to 
"  laisser  sommeiller  toutes  ces  choses,  de  refermer  respectueuse- 
ment  cette  porte,  comme  on  scellerait  une  entree  de  sepulcre, 
— et  de  ne  plus  l'ouvrir,  jamais." 

"  The  Adventures  of  Louis  de  Rougemont,  as  Told  by  Him- 
self" (Newnes).  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  know  in  which  category 
to  place  these  much  discussed  adventures.  Tney  have  not 
been  proved  to  be  pure  fiction  ;  they  certainly  cannot  claim  to 
be  pure  fact.  M.  de  Rougemont's  editor  is  slightly  cryptic  in 
introducing  him  in  book  form.  He  says  that  many  who  know 
Australia  and  were  anxious  to  overwhelm  de  Rougemont  were 
converted  into  devoted  adherents.  "  The  man  was  in  fact  a 
veritable  Mahdi  among  the  sceptics — those  sceptics,  that  is,  who 
had  opportunities  of  conversing  with  him."  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  recall  the  Mahdi's  methods  of  conversion  to  point  the 
moral  if  not  to  adorn  the  tale  of  de  Rougemont. 

"  True  Tales  of  Travel  and  Adventure"  (Chatto  and  Windus) 
by  Harry  de  Windt  are  almost  insipid  after  M.  de  Rougemont's, 
but  Mr.  de  Windt,  as  all  who  have  followed  his  career  know, 
has  a  fund  of  experience  in  strange  lands  to  draw  upon.  Two 
of  the  chapters  describe  French  and  English  prisons  and  prison 
regime.  Mr.  de  Windt  is  one  of  the  few  visitors  to  Siberia  who 
refuse  to  see  nothing  but  horrors  in  its  convict  system,  but  it 
gives  one  a  shock  to  learn  that  many  of  the  London  police  cells 
in  which  decently  bred  prisoners  may  be  compelled  to  spend 
a  night  "  are  less  clean  and  airy  than  the  foulest  Siberian 
Stape." 


ETHNOGRAPHICAL  MUSEUMS. 

"  Report  on  the  Ethnographical  Museums  in  Germany."  By 
O.  M.  Dalton,  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  British  and 
Mediaeval  Antiquities  and  Ethnography  in  the  British 
Museum.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees. 
The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  adopted  a  wise 
innovation.  They  have  sent  one  of  their  officers  on  a  short  tour 
abroad,  not  to  report  on  a  collection  offered  for  purchase  (that 
has  often  before  been  done),  but  to  see  how  foreign  museums 
manage  special  collections.  Further,  they  have  considered  it 
useful  to  issue  the  results  of  this  inspection  to  the  public — after 
a  year's  delay,  it  is  true,  but  that  is  a  trifle  in  official  chronology. 
The  report  before  us  certainly  offers  food  for  reflection.  Mr. 
Dalton,  of  the  Department  of  Mediaeval  Antiquities  and 
Ethnology,  visited  the  ethnographical  collections  at  Berlin. 
Leipzig,  Dresden,  Hamburg  and  Vienna,  and  the  conclusion  he 
comes  to  is  that  "  the  scientific  importance  of  ethnography  is 
far  more  universally  recognised  [in  Germany]  than  is  the  case 
in  Great  Britain.  The  widespread  public  interest  in  the  subject 
has  led  to  a  great  influx  of  gifts,  and  to  offers  of  local  assistance 
on  the  part  of  official  and  non-official  residents  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  has  thus  been  an  important  factor  in  the  rapid  rise  of 
these  museums  to  their  present  pre-eminent  position."  We  are 
told  that  "  in  both  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  collections 
Berlin  has  no  rival.  In  almost  every  section,  except  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Pacific,  it  leaves  the  Ethnographical 
Gallery  at  the  British  Museum  far  behind  .  .  .  On  a  moderate 
estimate  the  Berlin  collections  are  six  or  seven  times  as  exten- 
sive as  ours.  To  mention  a  single  point,  the  British  Province 
of  Assam  is  represented  in  Berlin  by  a  whole  room,  and  in 
London  by  a  single  case."  Benin,  again,  which  ought  to 
possess  some  interest  for  Englishmen,  is  so  much  more  attrac- 
tive to  Germans  that  "objects  from  Benin  of  great  rarity  and 
value"  have  been  bought  in  England  by  the  Director  of  the 
Berlin    Ethnographical   Museum,   and  the  German  Consul- 
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ieneral's  agents  have  been  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  King  of 
ienin  in  order  to  secure  some  bronzes  he  was  carrying  with 
im.  Indeed  German  Consuls,  and  German  naval  officers, 
iave  co-operated  with  hearty  good  will  in  improving  the  col- 
5Ctions  in  the  "  Museum  fur  Volkerkunde."  Without  such  aid 
he  Museum  could  not  acquire  its  "  present  pre-eminence"  on 
.n  annual  grant  of  ,£2,500.  But  Berlin  has  the  inestimable 
ielp  of  a  "Hulfscomite,"  or  committee  of  wealthy  men 
nterested  in  ethnology,  who  give  financial  support,  when  funds 
or  special  purchases  are  required,  and  contribute  to  the 
xpenses  of  scientific  expeditions  by  which  the  collections  are 
nriched.  Not  only  in  the  richness  of  the  collections,  but  also 
1  the  space  given  to  their  orderly  exhibition,  in  the  numerical 
trength  of  the  scientific  staff  and  its  greater  specialism,  the 
ierlin  Museum  is  far  in  advance  of  our  own.  There  is  also  a 
ood  deal  to  be  said  for  its  system  of  eady  closing,  and  com- 
lete  closing  on  one  day  a  week,  to  allow  the  staff  time  for 
rrangement  and  classification.  This  report  is  by  no  means 
atisfactory  reading.  The  British  public  has  grown  proud  of 
he  word  "imperial,"  and  delights  in  Mr.  Kipling's  and  Mr. 
lewbolt's  purple  ecstasies,  but  when  it  comes  to  using  its  brain 
r  its  pocket  for  imperial  affairs,  instead  of  frothy  enthusiasm, 
:  cuts  a  poor  figure.  It  is  not  creditable  that  the  ethnogra- 
hical  collections  of  our  national  museum — the  representation, 
riat  is  of  the  material  life,  dress,  customs,  religious  rites,  &c,  of  the 
eoples  of  the  world — should  be  sevenfold  outdone  by  Germany, 
t  is  positively  humiliating  that  Germans  should  know  more 
bout  and  take  more  interest  in  the  crafts,  art  and  customs  of 
British  province  than  we  do  ourselves.  It  is  stupid  that  we 
liould  need  to  be  instructed  that  consuls  and  naval  commanders 
cattered  all  over  the  world  ought  to  be  the  very  men  to 
ontribute  to  our  museums,  if  they  were  only  taught  how. 
ndeed  some  of  our  officers  have  already  taken  the  initiative 
lemselves  in  regard  to  certain  branches  of  art  and  science, 
nd  their  example  might  very  well  be  followed  systematically 
nder  Government  instructions.  Nor  should  it  be  difficult  to 
lduce  men  of  means  to  come  forward  where  Government  grants 
ill  short,  as  they  have  a  strange  knack  of  doing.  Sir  Wollaston 
'ranks,  the  late  keeper  of  the  ethnographical  collection  at  the 
Sritish  Museum,  was  a  "  Hulfscomite"  in  himself,  and  he  could 
enerally  get  rich  friends  to  come  to  the  rescue  when  a  valuable 
urchase  seemed  in  danger  of  slipping  through  his  fingers, 
'he  real  difficulty  in  England  is  the  want  of  public  interest, 
•hich  simply  means  want  of  scientific  education  ;  but  if  the 
thnographical  collections  were  more  complete  and  exhibited 
1  a  less  crowded  gallery,  the  interest  might  come  without 
hich  Government  grants  and  private  support  alike  are  apt  to 
iminish.  Mr.  Dalton's  report  does  good  service  in  drawing 
ttention  to  a  state  of  things  which  is  anything  but  creditable 
j  our  " imperial  instincts"  or  even  our  ordinary  intelligence, 
nd  which  undoubtedly  calls  for  revision. 


THEOLOGY. 

The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament."  By  G.  B.  Stevens,  D.D. 

Edinburgh.  1899. 
Professor  Stevens  reviews  contemporary  opinion  and  indi- 
ates  his  own  conclusions  on  the  most  difficult  and  contentious 
f  subjects.  The  result  is  a  substantial  volume  of  600  pages 
rammed  with  references  to  modern  critics  and  theologians, 
lostly  German.  It  is  interesting  and  serviceable  to  have  a 
.immary  of  results  conveniently  placed  in  our  hands  :  and, 
arhaps,  the  present  time  is  not  unsuitable  for  a  review  of  the 
;ld  of  Biblical  criticism.  The  extravagances  of  the  destructive 
:hool  have  provoked  a  conservative  reaction,  and  along  the 
hole  line  of  the  New  Testament  there  has  been  within  the 
j.st  few  years  a  distinct  approximation  to  traditional  conclusions 
;  to  the  authorship  and  date  of  New  Testament  documents, 
n  the  other  hand  we  could  wish  for  another  and  a  fresher 
eatment  of  the  subject.    In  his  anxiety  to  be  thoroughly  fair 

his  authorities  the  author  overcrowds  his  pages  with 
ierences  ;  he  seems  to  lose  his  own  individuality  and  imperil  the 
laracter  of  his  work.  We  the  more  regret  this  since  Professor 
nevens  represents  the  unusual  combination  of  orthodoxy  in 
i:liefand  a  frank  acceptance  of  critical  methods.  He  holds 
>Tnly  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
scusses  the  synoptic  problem  and  the  Johannine  version  of 
e  Evangelic  tradition  with  a  freedom  that  equally  allures  and 
arms  the  uncritical  but  candid  Christian.  He  baldly  attacks 
e  crucial  question  of  the  measure  of  authority  attaching  to 
hrist's  obiter  dicta  on  matters  of  science,  history,  and  criticism, 
/  it  he  may  not  unfairly  be  accused  of  saying  too  much  or  too 
'-tie.  The  bearings  of  the  discussion  are  too  momentous  for 
)  necessarily  slight  treatment.  The  attempt  to  minimise  the 
ferences  to  angels  and  demons  in  the  Gospel  is  not  successful, 
j  hrist  did  more  than  "  plainly  hint "  the  spiritual  superiority 

the  publican  over  the  Pharisee  in  the  parable.  It  is  too 
!  jid  an  application  of  a  critical  theory  to  purge  S.  Matthew's 
'ospel  of  the  important  exception  which  invalidates  the  positive 
ilatement  that  Christ  "  gives  no  sanction  to  the  dissolution  of 
I  e  marriage  tie,  but  asserts  its  perpetual  obligation."    It  is  by 


no  means  universally  allowed  that  "  it  was  James,  not  Peter, 
who  presided  at  the  council  at  Jerusalem."  Dr.  Hort,  for 
instance,  took  the  opposite  view.  It  is  scarcely  consistent  with 
S.  Paul's  pointed  references  to  "  Cephas  "  in  the  first  Corinthian 
Epistle  to  say  that  "  the  other  apostles  did  not  in  any  case 
recognise  any  special  official  authority  as  belonging  to  him." 
We  agree  that  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Johannine  present- 
ment of  Christ  is  not  necessarily  impaired  by  its  patently 
characteristic  form.  Plato  was  a  worthier  exponent  of  the 
Master  than  Xenophon  :  it  may  well  be  that  the  finer 
nature  of  S.  John  understood  the  real  drift  of  Christ's  teaching 
better  than  his  grosser-minded  comrades.  Professor  Stevens 
adopts  a  confident  attitude  with  respect  to  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
Even  the  Pastorals  seem  to  him  probably  genuine.  Here 
undoubtedly  the  prevailing  tendency  among  critics  justifies 
him.  The  destructiveness  of  the  Tubingen  school  is  obsolete. 
The  sketch  of  the  great  apostle's  character  is  excellent,  but 
we  demur  to  the  statement  that  "  he  gives  no  indication  that 
the  revelation  of  Christ  in  him  was  of  the  nature  of  a  vision." 
S.  Paul  certainly  speaks  of  having  "  seen  "  Christ,  and  in  the 
Galatians  he  uses  the  alternative  expression.  We  identify  the 
two  as  referring  to  the  event  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and 
that  can  hardly  be  anything  but  a  vision.  It  is  not  the 
common  opinion  that  S.  Paul  "  in  his  pre-Christian  life  had 
known  Christ,"  nor  can  it  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  tenour 
of  his  writings.  Indeed  Professor  Stevens  himself  speaks 
more  doubtfully  in  another  passage.  We  notice  a  tendency  to 
read  too  much  in  single  verses.  Thus  it  is  something  more 
than  precarious  to  base  on  1  Cor.  vii.  39  the  statement  that 
S.  Paul  held  "  the  principle  that  only  death  really  dissolves  the 
marriage  bond."  An  absolute  prohibition  of  divorce  would 
have  involved  so  violent  a  breach  with  the  Rabbinic  ideas  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up,  that  it  must  not  be  assumed 
without  very  good  reason.  We  cannot  accept  the  view  that 
the  apostle  totally  prohibited  the  public  prophesying  of  women. 
We  know  that  there  were  female  prophetesses  in  the  Church, 
and  the  natural  interpretation  of  1  Cor.  xi.  5  assumes  their 
exercise  of  their  gift  in  the  Corinthian  Ecclesia.  The  whole 
treatment  of  the  Church  and  the  Sacraments  is  thin  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  authority  claimed  by  S.  Paul  over  the 
churches  which  he  founded  was  something  immeasurably 
greater  than  that  credited  to  him  by  the  author.  He  did 
not  merely  advise  but  commanded  :  he  recognised  no  authority 
superior  to  his  own,  and  he  insisted  on  maintaining  the 
traditions  of  "  all  the  churches."  The  Congregationalism  of 
Corinth  was  almost  roughly  condemned  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  order.  Possibly  the  conditions  of  religious  life  in 
America  may  go  some  way  to  explain  the  tendency  of  American 
divines  to  minimise  the  ecclesiastical  and  sacramental  elements 
of  original  Christianity.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  re- 
veals signs  of  haste,  and  gives  the  impression  of  compulsory 
compression. 

"  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  :  an  Essay  on  its  Destination 
and  Date."    By  E.  H.  Askwith,  M.A.    London.  1899. 

The  author  requests  the  indulgence  of  his  readers  on  the 
ground  that  this  essay  is  "  his  first  public  venture  in  Biblical 
criticism."  We  recognise  the  justice  of  his  request  while  we 
pay  him  the  compliment  of  thinking  sufficiently  well  of  his  work 
to  adjudge  special  indulgence  quite  unnecessary.  Mr.  Askwith 
has  produced  a  careful  and  well-arranged  discussion  of  a 
critical  question  which  has  divided  the  learned  world  for  a  long 
while,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so.  We  hope  that  he 
will  follow  up  this  "first  public  venture  "  with  other  and  more 
considerable  undertakings  of  the  same  kind.  The  locality  of 
the  churches  to  whom  S.  Paul  addressed  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  turns  on  the  interpretation  of  two  phrases  in  the 
Acts.  The  North  Galatian  theory  assumes  an  ethnological,  the 
South  Galatian  a  political  terminology.  The  former  finds  its 
advocate  in  Bishop  Lightfoot  :  the  latter  in  Professor  W.  M. 
Ramsay.  Unfortunately  the  Bishop's  death  preceded  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Professor's  remarkable  books — "  The  Church  in 
the  Roman  Empire  before  a.d.  170,"  and  "S.  Paul,  the 
Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen" — and  therefore  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  attitude  he  would  finally  have  adopted. 
There  seems  good  reason  for  thinking  that,  in  face  of  the  new 
facts  adduced  on  such  high  authority,  he  would  have  revised 
his  conclusion.  Mr.  Askwith  strongly  advocates  the  South 
Galatian  theory,  and  prophesies  its  ultimate  acceptance  by  all 
scholars.  He  separates  himself,  however,  from  Professor 
Ramsay  on  the  other  questions  considered  in  his  essay,  viz.  the 
date  of  the  Epistle  and  the  identification  of  the  visit  to 
Jerusalem  mentioned  in  Galatians  ii.  On  these  points  he  holds 
with  Bishop  Lightfoot  that  the  Epistle  was  written  shortly  after 
2  Corinthians  and  shortly  before  Romans,  and  that  the  visit  in 
question  is  that  recorded  in  Acts  xv.  These  conclusions  he 
reaches  by  an  independent  examination,  first  of  the  crucial 
passages  Acts  xvi.  6  and  xviii.  23,  then  of  the  Epistle  itself,  and 
the  corroborative  evidence  of  Acts  xx.  4.  The  discussion  of  the 
last-named  passage  in  ch.  vi.  is  particularly  good.  Passing  to  the 
date  of  the  Epistle  he  rightly  declines  to  base  any  conclusion 
on  the  expressions  in  i.  6  ovras  ro^eas  and  iv.  13  to  nporcpov, 
neither  of  which  necessarily  conveys  precise  references  to  date, 
though  both  may  be  so  understood.    The  precariousness  of 
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even  the  most  confident  critical  judgments  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  flat  contradiction  and  equal  assurance  of  Bishop  Lightfoot 
and  Professor  Ramsay  with  respect  to  the  expression  ot  criiv 
e/101  ndvTfs  a8eK<t>qi.  The  former  understands  a  natural  refer- 
ence to  a  group  of  fellow-travellers,  the  latter  an  equally  natural 
indication  of  a  considerable  church.  We  demur  to  Mr. 
Askwith's  understanding  of  eiV  kcvov  in  Gal.  ii.  2  as  arbitrary, 
and  in  our  judgment  mistaken.  The  use  of  the  word  in 
1  Cor.  xv.  suggests  that  it  has  quite  a  general  sense.  We 
dissent  from  his  opinion  as  to  the  probability  that  the  Apostle 
kept  no  copies  of  his  Epistles.  The  fact  that  he  employed  an 
amanuensis,  and  his  practice  of  referring  to  his  own  letters,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  general  considerations  which  could  not  have 
been  absent  from  his  mind,  seem  to  point  in  the  other  direction. 
The  Appendix  on  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  is  thin  and  unsatis- 
factory. We  notice  that  Mr.  Askwith  everywhere  assumes  the 
Lucan  authorship  of  the  Acts,  which  in  an  essay  which  makes 
such  constant  claim  to  be  rigidly  critical  is,  to  say  the  least, 
surprising.  We  agree  with  him  that  the  do-divcia  rijs  a-ap/cos 
mentioned  in  Gal.  iv.  13  cannot  be  seriously  connected  with 
the  KU)\vddvT(s  of  Acts  xvi.  6  ;  but  we  expected  a  reference  to 
the  plausible  suggestion  that  it  may  refer  to  the  injuries 
received  by  the  Apostle  at  Lystra,  a  suggestion  which  obviously 
agrees  with  the  South  Galatian  theory  advocated  in  the  essay. 

"  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews."    An  Exegetical  Study  by 
A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.    Edinburgh.  1899. 

Dr.  Bruce  has  for  many  years  been  favourably  known  to  the 
large  public  which  reads  with  appreciation  theological  works, 
of  which  there  are  none  too  many,  in  which  solid  learning  does 
not  disdain  literary  form.  It  is  sufficient  commendation  of  his 
latest  book  to  say  that  it  worthily  sustains  the  high  standard  of 
its  predecessors.  Of  recent  years,  considerable  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  anonymous  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
tradition  has  so  strangely  credited  to  S.  Paul.  The  great  com- 
mentary of  Bishop  Westcott  published  ten  years  ago  has  been 
quickly  f  ollowed  by  others.  The  volume  before  us  consists 
largely  of  articles  contributed  to  the  "  Expositor,"  and  represents 
"the  mature  fruit  of  study  carried  on  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years."  The  principal  thesis  maintained  throughout  is  the 
apologetic  character  of  the  epistle  which  is  described  on  the 
title-page  as  "the  first  apology  for  Christianity."  "It  is  the 
only  writing  in  the  New  Testament  of  a  formally  and  systema- 
tically apologetic  nature."  Dr.  Bruce  regards  with  some  favour 
Luther's  suggestion,  which  was  popularised  in  England  by 
Alford,  that  the  author  was  that  Apollos  who  is  said  in  the  Acts 
to  have  been  "  born  at  Alexandria,  an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty 
in  the  Scriptures,"  a  description  which  admirably  matches  the 
suggestions  of  the  epistle  itself.  On  internal  evidence  its  date 
is  assigned  to  the  year  70  A.D.  In  twenty  chapters  the  whole 
contents  of  the  epistle  are  considered  and  expounded  on  the 
apologetic  assumption.  The  whole  is  concluded  by  a  chapter 
on  "  the  theological  import  of  the  epistle."  Dr.  Bruce  admits 
that  the  "hermeneutical  method  "  of  the  writer  is  obsolete  while 
insisting  that  the  "  essential  elements  "  of  his  doctrine  are  per- 
manently true.  "  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  priesthood  is  a 
theological  speciality  of  our  epistle.  Practically  it  is  the  only 
book  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  that  doctrine  finds  any, 
or  at  least  adequate,  recognition."  The  bases  of  this  doctrine 
are  the  paramount  features  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  "  self-sacrifice  and 
solidarity  with  sinners."  We  notice  a  certain  hardness  of  tone 
in  the  references  to  the  sacramental  and  sacerdotal  inferences 
which  have  in  the  course  of  Christian  history  been  drawn  from 
this  epistle.  This,  perhaps,  is  an  inevitable  homage  to  the 
Presbyterian  orthodoxy  of  a  Free  Church  professor,  and,  in 
any  case,  it  forms  a  very  slight  drawback  to  the  many  excel- 
lences of  a  valuable  and  learned  work,  for  which  all  theological 
students  will  give  the  author  their  ungrudging  thanks. 
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NOTES. 

Great  was  the  flutter  in  Pretoria  and  in  Johannesburg 
at  the  news  of  the  refusal  of  the  Portuguese  Government 
to  allow  munitions  of  war  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Trans- 
vaal across  their  territory — in  Johannesburg  a  nutter 
of  pleasurable  excitement — in  Pretoria  a  flutter  of 
impotent  wrath.  Public  effervescence  boiled  on  the 
surface.  But  one  there  was  more  deeply  stirred 
than  the  public  ;  with  reason.  Mr.  Kruger  had  re- 
ceived an  official  intimation  from  the  German  Govern- 
ment that  he  need  not  apply  in  that  quarter  for  assist- 
ance. The  Kaiser  did  indeed  sympathise  with  the 
President's  indignation  at  the  illegal  violation  of  his 
territory  in  1895.  He  is  with  Mr.  Kruger  in  his 
determination  to  retain  internal  independence  ;  but 
now  when  that  is  not  challenged  he  has  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  Mr.  Kruger's  absurd  procrastination. 
And  Oom  Paul  knows  it — too  well  now  to  disguise  the 
unwelcome  knowledge  from  himself.    Sic  transit. 

In  proposing  to  grant  a  reasonable  franchise  in  return 
for  our  abandonment  of  the  claims  of  suzerainty  Mr. 
Kruger  is  more  audacious  than  acute.  He  may  consider 
bis  situation  to  be  such  that  nothing  you  could  call  a 
"game,"  only  bluff  is  open  to  him,  but  certain  con- 
iitions  are  necessary  even  for  bluff  to  pay,  and  in  his 
case  these  conditions  are  not  present.  If  he  thinks,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  he  is  playing  a  game,  and  a  good 
3ne,  he  shows  still  less  acumen.  It  might  be  a  very 
2food  game  indeed  for  him  to  make  this  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  all  dependence  upon  England,  were  it  a  case  of 
bis  having  something  to  give,  which  England  much 
wanted  but  could  ask  only  as  an  act  of  grace,  and 
ivas  without  the  power  to  compel  attention  to  her 
■equest.  But  the  situation  is  the  opposite  of  that.  We 
isk  no  favour  ;  we  claim  a  right,  a  moral  right  techni- 
:ally  correct,  and  we  have  the  power  to  obtain  its 
recognition  by  force,  failing  all  other  means.  Plainly 
the  right  game  for  Mr.  Kruger  was  to  admit,  cards 
an  the  table,  that  ours  was  a  fair  request  and 
to  show  such  grace  in  accession,  that  when  he  asked  us, 
iust  as  an  act  of  friendship,  to  grant  a  formal  amend- 
ment of  our  mutual  constitutional  relations,  which 
between  parties  on  such  good  terms  could  never  make 
any  difference,  it  would  be  difficult  for  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
to  decline.  But  any  way  the  speci  ution  is  purely 
academic,  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  tele- 


graphed to  Sir  Alfred  Milner  declining  explicitly  to 
entertain  any  such  proposal. 

There  is  a  yet  deeper  consideration  pointing  to  the 
infelicity  of  the  proposed  set-off  of  abandonment  of 
suzerainty.  If  British  subjects  by  becoming  burghers 
were  to  sever  all  connexion  with  England,  lose  all  claim 
on  the  Imperial  British  Government,  it  is  quite  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  logic  of  events  would  not  make  the 
recognition  of  any  kind  of  independence  for  the  Trans- 
vaal impossible.  It  would  reduce  things  to  an  alterna- 
tive between  being  Transvaalers  and  Britons.  Burgher- 
ship  plus  the  suzerainty  in  the  background  is  a  working 
via  media.  Very  opportune  at  this  moment  is  the 
publication  of  the  South  African  Blue  Book  dealing  with 
this  aspect  of  the  situation.  It  shows  that  even  in  1894 
we  never  swerved  from  the  position  of  paramountcy  : 
it  also  points  out  that  if  this  is  abandoned,  the  internal 
status  of  the  Transvaal  goes  simultaneously.  It  is 
valid  by  the  same  instrument. 

Most  of  those  in  England  least  favourably  inclined  to 
the  Boers  have  been  content  to  believe  that  their  boldest 
ideals  would  be  attained  if  they  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  grip  on  the  Transvaal  and  exploit  their  own 
subjects  to  the  full.    Facts  point  to  a  much  wider- 
reaching  and  more  dangerous  ambition.    The  utmost 
force,  making  the  largest  allowances,  which  the  Trans- 
vaal Government  could  put  into  the  field  is  25,000  men. 
Yet  the  Boers  admittedly  have  arms  for  75,000  men. 
This  is  known  to  our  officials  here,  and  in  Johannesburg 
and  Lorenzo  Marquez  the  number  is  put  far  higher.  It 
is  not  very  difficult  to  see  what  the  explanation  of  this 
vast  disproportion  between  arms  and  men  means.  The 
aim  of  the  Transvaal  Government  for  years  has  been 
to  incite  feeling  against  the  British  in  South  Africa 
and  then,  when  occasion  is  ripe,  to  put  arms  into  the 
hands  of  all  the  disloyal  subjects  of  the  Queen  who 
might  be  found  in  the  whole  country  and  make  a 
determined   effort  to   overthrow   British  supremacy. 
That  such  a  scheme  must  be  born  of  gross  ignorance  is 
no  argument  against  its  existence  in  the  minds  of  its 
authors.  The  Transvaal  in  its  present  shape  constitutes 
a  standing  menace  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
rest  of  South  Africa. 

These  convictions  are  unfortunately  borne  out  by  the 
publication  of  the  extraordinary  letter  written  by  General 
Joubert  to  Lo  Bengula  in  1882.    Without  dwelling  on 
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the  offensive  nature  of  the  expressions  used,  which  were 
doubtless  adapted  to  the  taste  both  of  the  writer  and 
the  recipient,  it  is  enough  to  note  that  this  missive  is  an 
attempt  by  the  Commandant-General  of  the  Transvaal 
forces  to  induce  a  savage  chieftain  to  make  friends 
with  the  Boers  because  the  English  would  soon 
disappear  from  the  land.  In  the  elegant  phraseology 
of  the  writer,  "the  stink  which  the  English  brought  is 
blown  away  altogether."  This  letter  was  written  by  a 
man  who  had  accepted  the  Queen's  authority  in  all 
affairs  relating  to  foreign  Powers  and  should  have  been 
at  that  time  full  of  gratitude  for  our  magnanimity,  if  the 
advocates  of  a  sentimental  policy  are  to  be  believed. 
The  letter  is  interesting  as  showing  the  real  aims  of  the 
Boers  in  the  year  after  they  received  their  independence. 
General  Joubert  has  recently  addressed  a  long  and 
rambling  petition  to  Her  Majesty,  but  its  effect  will  be 
somewhat  marred  by  the  opportune  publication  of  his 
previous  correspondence  with  a  crowned  chief. 

None  of  the  promised  "  proofs"  that  were  to  brand 
Captain  Dreyfus  as  a  traitor  once  and  for  all  have  yet 
been  produced  by  his  accusers  at  Rennes.  After  the 
generals,  with  their  monotonous  dissertations  on  the 
bordereau,  came  M.  du  Breuil  and  others,  with  charges 
of  an  equally  stale  and  preposterous  character.  The 
Captain,  they  declared,  haunted  houses  and  clubs  in 
which  high  play  took  place,  and  was  often  heard  to 
lament  his  losses.  He  knew  gay  ladies  ;  in  the  Bois,  he 
saluted  more  than  one  demi-mondaine.  In  one  house- 
hold, said  M.  du  Breuil  who  is  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaure- 
paire's  witness,  he  was  on  familiar  terms  with  his  hostess, 
and  also  with  a  German  attache.  The  master  of  the  house 
had  once  declared  in  his  (M.  du  Breuil's)  hearing  that  he 
had  enough  proofs  to  get  Captain  Dreyfus  dismissed  from 
the  army,  and  that  he  was  a  "  canaille."  Strange  is  it, 
however,  that  M.  du  Breuil  should  remember  this  con- 
versation and  yet  be  unable  to  name  the  attache"  in 
question,  whom  he  had  met.  Visibly  agitated  was  he 
when  Maitre  Labori  rose  and  questioned  him  as  to  his 
past.  It  appeared  to  bear  a  stain  :  some  shady  inci- 
dent about  a  horse.  And  everyone  laughed  when  it 
came  out  that  it  was  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire  him- 
self who  had  named  him  magistrate.  More  than  half 
the  number  of  witnesses  have  already  had  their  say  ; 
but  not  one  has  disclosed  anything  that,  in  the  mind  of 
just  and  honourable  men,  could  possibly  condemn 
Captain  Dreyfus. 

Not  alone  was  spirit  restored  to  the  Captain  by 
the  reappearance  of  M.  Labori  but  animation  to  the 
whole  Court.  "  Our  Special  Correspondents  "  were  find- 
ing the  dearth  of  dramatic  incident  so  depressing  that  they 
thought  it  necessary  solemnly  to  record  that  the  little 
messenger  boy  had  fallen  asleep.  M.  Labori  awoke 
him  and  the  others  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  since  then 
the  whole  tenour  of  the  trial  has  changed.  Why  up  to 
that  time  had  there  been  so  little  cross-examination  ? 
For  one  reason  because  it  is  the  French  practice  for  the 
prisoner  to  give  his  own  evidence  in  contradiction  of  each 
witness  immediately — contrary  to  our  practice.  Another 
reason  is  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  evidence  (so 
called)  of  the  military  witnesses  was  only  argument  to 
prove  that  the  chose  jugee  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  was, 
in  spite  of  their  former  respect  for  that  phrase,  in  error. 
The  third  and  most  important  reason  is  that  cross- 
examination,  always  a  difficult  and  dangerous  exercise, 
was  in  the  circumstances  very  much  more  so  even 
than  usual. 

Cross-examination  must  necessarily  have  been  directed 
to  the  credit,  veracity  and  honour  of  the  great  Generals. 
We  are  too  well  aware  of  the  moral  atmosphere  they 
have  created  and  in  which  the  tribunal  was  sitting,  the 
tribunal  being  military.  Too  fierce  attacks  on  the 
Generals  would  have  been  as  bad  policy  as  a  too  patent 
demonstration  of  bribery  and  corruption  by  a  candidate 
of  the  Government  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  at 
the  time  when  it  tried  its  own  election  petitions.  If  the 
moment  were  ever  to  be  propitious  it  had  to  be  waited 
for.  It  is  an  inference  that  may  be  reasonably  made  that 
the  prisoner's  counsel  thought  it  had  come  by  the  time 
of  M.  Labori's  return — and  not  before.  Perhaps  as  is 
natural,  there  may  be  excessive  eul®gy  of  M.  Labori 


and  too  little  appreciation  of  M.  Demange.  It  is  hard 
to  suppose  that  the  latter  is  not  a  competent  cross- 
examiner.  His  inactivity  is  best  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  according  to  the  plan  of  campaign  they 
were  keeping  down  cross-examination  to  its  lowest 
limits  until  some  change  in  the  temperament  of  the 
Court  had  been  effected. 

With  the  eye  of  the  forensic  artist,  M.  Labori  saw  that 
the  moment  had  come  when  he  had  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  make  his  reappearance  in  Court.  Who  can 
withhold  admiration  from  that  wonderful  speech  of  his 
by  which  he  turned  what  might  have  been  a  mere  occa- 
sion for  a  response  in  platitudes  to  platitudinous  con- 
gratulations into  an  opportunity  for  the  most  powerful 
stroke  in  aid  of  his  client's  cause  which  up  to  that  time 
he  had  been  able  to  deliver  ?  Probably  it  was  the 
master  stroke  of  the  whole  trial.  He  broke  down 
the  barriers  which  had  separated  him  from  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  Court,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
effective  cross-examination  which  has  completely 
changed  the  whole  character  of  the  case.  What  a 
revelation  of  fine  tone  and  temper  was  his  last  phrase 
"moreover  the  part  of  error  in  human  things  is  always 
greater  than  that  of  bad  faith."  Such  a  man  is  not  one 
to  suppose  that  cross-examining  means  examining 
crossly. 

The  most  curious  incident  to  an  English  eye  was 
the  little  scene  with  the  witness  Colonel  Bertin  when 
M.  Labori  became,  in  the  oddest  of  fashions,  a  witness 
for  and  expressed  his  own  belief  in  the  innocence  of  his 
client,  the  latter  being  a  method  which  is  taboo  at  the 
English  Bar.  M.  Labori  met  Colonel  Bertin  at  dinner 
about  the  time  of  Dreyfus'  condemnation.  The  colonel 
is  a  man  sufficiently  stupid  to  think  and  say  that 
because  M.  Demange  had  defended  certain  spies,  he 
was  counsel  for  the  German  Embassy  and  had  been 
officially  appointed  by  it.  Then  M.  Labori  turns  to  the 
judges  and  says,  "I  discussed  this  conversation  with 
my  wife  and  wondered  what  security  there  was  in  an 
oath  or  in  the  judgment  of  men  who  could  so  readily 
believe  things  which  were  so  ridiculous.  My  belief  in 
the  innocence  of  Captain  Dreyfus  began  that  day. 
I  give  you  my  word  of  honour."  Surely  seldom  any- 
thing more  remarkable  in  advocacy  ever  took  place 
in  a  court  before  nor  anything  more  adroit  on  the  part 
of  the  advocate. 

No  sooner  did  Maitre  Labori  rise  from  his  bed  than 
he  proclaimed  his  intention  of  taking  proceedings  against 
four  journals  for  libel.  They  are  the  "  Intransigeant," 
"Libre  Parole,"  "Croix,"  and  "  Patrie."  Each  de- 
clared that  the  Syndicate  (with  Maitre  Labori's  know- 
ledge and  consent  of  course)  had  "ordered"  the 
attempted  assassination.  M.  Drumont  was  the  first  to 
accuse  ;  his  malicious  confreres  immediately  followed. 
As  they  cannot  possibly  prove  their  words,  it  is  certain 
that  they  will  be  condemned  ;  and  we  hope  that  the 
damages  will  be  substantial.  Maitre  Labori  we 
suppose,  will  conduct  his  own  case  ;  under  his 
acute  cross-examination,  his  accusers  will  pass  a 
highly  unpleasant  afternoon.  As  few  people  care  to 
take  the  trouble  of  prosecuting  MM.  Drumont  and 
Rochefort,  the  lies  and  libels  that  appear  daily  in  their 
organs  rarely  meet  with  response.  When  they  do  the 
damages  barely  cover  the  costs ;  and  so  the  libelled 
ones  either  ignore  the  article  altogether  or  challenge 
its  writer  to  a  duel.  In  the  meanwhile,  M.  Fabre's 
bill  to  check  the  liberty  of  the  Press  is  still  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate  ;  but  as  MM.  Drumont  and 
Rochefort  have  considerable  power  both  there  and  in 
the  Lower  Chamber,  we  fear  that  it  is  unlikely  to  pass,. 

The  German  Emperor  in  his  capacity  of  King  of 
Prussia  has  embarked  on  a  struggle  that  will  test  his 
statesmanship.  It  was  part  of  his  bad  legacy  from  the 
Bismarckian  regime  that  he  found  himself  in  Prussia 
thrown  back  entirely  on  the  extreme  Right  for  support, 
and  now  the  combined  Right  has  given  him  such  a  slap 
in  the  face  as  even  a  meek  man  could  not  submit  to. 
The  East  Prussian  Junker  is  as  stupid  and  ignorant  as  a 
South  African  Boer  :  his  chief  achievement  in  history  was 
to  organise  the  disaster  of  Jena  and  to  banish  Stein  the 
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creator  of  modern  Prussia  as  a  dangerous  revolutionary, 
and  Bismarck  in  his  best  years  was  hated  as  cordially 
as  even  Stein  himself.  The  Junker  has  now  chosen  to 
■quarrel  with  the  King  on  the  question  of  Canals,  for  he 
thinks  that  a  great  central  canal  will  allow  the  products 
of  Western  Germany  to  enter  East  Prussia  and  lower 
prices.  It  is  an  argument  that  throws  the  mind  back  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  under  the  class  franchise  by  which 
the  Abgeordnetenhaus  is  elected  the  East  Prussian 
"  Agrarier  "  can  decide  the  fate  of  Bills. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  direction  the  King  is  to 
look  for  his  new  governing  majority.  The  National 
Liberals  are  almost  extinct  and  the  clerical  "  centre  " 
holds  grimly  to  its  do  at  des  principle,  while  the  Radical 
leaders  are  unpractical  windbags  and  the  Socialists  are 
against  all  governments.  The  days  when  the  National 
Liberals  ruled  the  Landtag  with  a  solid  majority  of  182 
votes  seem  far  distant  and  yet  the  King  must  endeavour 
to  re-create  some  such  party  if  he  is  to  defeat  the 
agrarians.  The  old  party  of  Lasker  and  Bennigsen 
came  to  ruin  with  its  Falk  Laws  that  were  to  smash 
the  Ultramontanes  and  its  Muzzling  Laws  meant  to  put 
an  end  to  socialism.  These  interesting  experiments 
led  only  to  the  doubling  of  the  strength  of  the  menaced 
fractions  and  to  the  ruin  of  their  assailants.  At  present 
the  remnant  possess  neither  leaders  nor  a  policy  and  we 
can  hardly  see  where  they  are  to  be  looked  for.  This  is 
one  of  the  inevitable  penalties  Germany  has  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  an  autocratic  government  which  is  yet 
dependent  on  a  popular  vote. 

Sir  Charles  Tapper,  who  is  in  this  country,  has  been 
giving  his  views  on  the  Alaskan  Boundary  question. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  he  in  every  respect  supports  the 
Canadian  Government  in  the  attitude  they  have 
assumed.  There  is  no  difference  between  parties. 
Failing  a,  satisfactory  settlement,  which  he  does  not 
seem  to  anticipate,  he  recommends  the  construction  of 
a  railway  between  Kitoniata  and  Dawson  which  shall 
enable  all  the  Klondike  traffic  to  be  conducted  on 
Canadian  territory  and  the  passing  of  mining  laws 
which  shall  make  it  impossible  for  any  but  British 
subjects  to  acquire  mining  claims  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  boundary.  This  may  seem  a  drastic  remedy,  but  it  is 
only  the  course  already  taken  by  the  States.  Sir  Charles 
evidently  thinks  that  it  is  impossible  for  England  to  treat 
the  United  States  as  she  would  treat  France  and  that 
their  Government  presumes  on  the  forbearance  of  our 
statesmen.  We  have  for  long  been  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  recognising  this  fact  and  have  done  our 
utmost  to  remove  the  ignorance  which  Sir  Charles  com- 
plains of  as  existing  here  about  the  Alaskan  difficulty. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  a  speech  delivered  by 
Sir  Henry  McCallum  that  the  difficulties  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  regarding  Newfoundland  are  on  the 
way  to  a  settlement.  As  history  is  strewn  with  abortive 
attempts  to  such  an  end  we  dare  not  place  too  sanguine 
an  estimate,  on  the  probabilities  of  success  this  time. 
Perhaps  the  chief  incentive  to  hope  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  highly  undesirable  for  either  of  the  Powers,  and 
.especially  for  France,  to  incur  any  serious  foreign  com- 
plications at  the  present  time.  The  interests  of  the 
French  in  Newfoundland  have  diminished  year  by  year 
though  they  have  been  with  considerable  ingenuity  con- 
structing fictitious  ones.  The  demand  to  a  right  to  prevent- 
ing the  colonists  from  using  their  own  shores  for  purposes 
of  commerce,  founded  on  a  mere  licence  to  themselves  to 
land  and  dry  fish  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  sustained  for  a 
moment.  There  will  be  no  disposition  to  blame  Mr. 
Chamberlain  for  keeping  back  the  long  overdue  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  if  he  can  meet  Parliament  next 
year  with  a  really  satisfactory  Convention  settling  this 
controversy,  but,  if,  as  we  intimated  some  time  ago,  the 
Report  is  strongly  in  support  of  the  Colony's  complaint, 
Newfoundland  will  expect  more  considerate  treatment 
than  Ministers  have  given  her  in  the  past.  Meanwhile 
it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  Mr.  Reid  and  others  are 
directing  their  serious  attention  to  the  mineral  resources 
of  Bell  Island. 

(  Within  the  last  few  years  observers  have  noticed  an 
increasing    frequency   of    assaults   of    a  murderous 


character  by  natives  of  India  on  isolated  Europeans. 
Such  occurrences  have  always  been  common  on  the 
frontier  where  Mohammadan  ghazi's  find  their  hunt- 
ing ground,  but  they  were,  so  to  say,  inaugurated 
down  country  and  among  Hindus  by  the  Poona  assassi- 
nations in  the  Jubilee  year  of  1897.  A  similar  spirit  was 
manifested  in  the  Calcutta  riots  of  the  same  year.  Since 
then  cases  of  such  assaults  continue  to  occur  to  an 
extent  unknown  some  time  ago.  Even  if  the  supposi- 
tion of  some  central  agency  and  concerted  motive  be 
dismissed,  the  conditions  under  which  Europeans  live 
and  move  in  India  call  for  prompt  and  stern  repression 
of  such  outrages.  And  the  vernacular  Press  must  not 
be  permitted  to  preach  assassination. 

Eulogy  of  the  past,  unbounded  hope  for  the  future, 
are  the  notes  of  Lord  Brassey's  speech  on  the  occasion 
when  the  Victorian  Parliament  presented  to  him  the 
draft  bill  of  the  constitution  of  a  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  for  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It 
was  one  of  those  historic  occasions  which  arouse  the 
imagination,  and  Lord  Brassey,  departing  from  official, 
reserve  but  at  the  same  time  refraining  from  reviving 
old  controversies,  said  exactly  what  all  parties  can 
sympathise  with  and  endorse.  His  spirit  of  exuberant 
hope  and  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  federation  had 
its  source  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  auditors.  They  exult 
together  in  the  vision  of  a  new-born  great  nation 
destined  to  hold  the  supremacy  of  the  southern  seas, 
associated  with  the  motherland  of  England  in  all  great 
objects,  each  rejoicing  in  the  glory  strength  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  other  without  a  shadow  of  jealousy  in 
their  relations.  It  is  just  a  little  too  beautiful  for  this 
world  of  tariffs  and  other  unpleasant  matters  ;  and  Lord 
Brassey,  of  course,  does  not  allow  himself  to  speculate 
on  unknown  contingencies  :  but  in  the  meantime  it  is 
sufficient  to  know  that  both  England  and  Australia 
alike  regard  this  accomplished  fact  of  federation  with 
satisfaction  and  pride. 

We  have  all  been  feeling  superior  this  week  and 
pointing  out  to  the  French  Government  the  moral  of 
the  rioting  in  Paris,  but  few  of  the  papers  took  the 
trouble  to  record  the  fact  that  precisely  the  same  moral 
was  to  be  learnt  in  Ireland  where  for  several  days  after 
*'  Lady  Day"  rioters,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  held  the 
streets  of  Derry  and  Belfast.  In  this  instance  the 
Catholics  seem,  in  Belfast  at  least,  to  have  been  dis- 
tinctly the  aggressors,  this  being  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  tacit  permission  given  by  the  authorities 
to  the  Protestant  mob  which  once  a  week  for  several 
months  last  winter  amused  itself  by  harrying  a  little 
congregation  of  "Ritualists."  In  Paris  it  was  the 
licence  given  to  the  anti-Semites  in  the  Rue  de  Chabrol 
that  encouraged  the  anarchists  to  come  down  into  the 
streets  and  wreck  churches  in  another  quarter,  and 
similarly  the  Belfast  Catholics  seeing  the  Protestant 
roughs  encouraged  and  applauded  in  their  church 
wrecking  exploits  thought  they  could  not  do  better, 
when  their  "day"  came  round  on  14  August,  than  to 
follow  their  example.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  has 
now  learnt  the  lesson  which  we  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  him  at  the  time  that  the  way  to  preserve  peace  in 
Ireland  is  not  to  retreat  before  the  rioters  but  to  let 
them  fee!  the  weight  of  authority  at  the  first  outbreak. 

Meanwhile  the  country  at  large  continues  to  enjoy  a 
period  of  peace  and  prosperity  unequalled  since  the 
later  'fifties.  The  partial  failure  of  1897  has  been 
followed  by  two  "  bumper  "  years  and  poor  Mr.  Dillon 
is  at  his  wits'  end  to  find  something  to  lament  over. 
Dublin  has  during  the  week  been  wholly  given  over  to 
the  Horse  Show,  the  one  great  national  event  of  the 
year  in  Ireland.  If  there  are  any  left  who  do  not  know 
the  nature  of  this  show  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that 
it  has  little  in  common  with  the  exhibitions  we  are 
accustomed  to  in  England.  The  competitive  and  prize- 
winning  department  is  of  course  there  but  it  is  entirely 
overshadowed  by  the  "  fair."  The  Horse  Show  is  the  » 
mart  and  exchange  for  Ireland's  greatest  and  most 
promising  industry — horse-breeding.  Buyers  attend 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  hunters,  polo  ponies, 
cavalry  chargers  and  hackneys  change  hands  at  good 
prices.    There  is  hardly  a  farmer  in  Ireland  who  does 
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not  directly  or  indirectly  feel  the  benefit  of  Horse  Show 
Week. 

Sir  Thomas  Esmonde  has  scored  a  decided  success  by 
his  "Central  Council"  idea  which  took  shape  at  the 
Conference  of  County  Councils  in  Dublin  on  Tuesday. 
When  the  scheme  was  first  mooted  there  were  fears  in 
which  we  confess  we  shared,  that  it  would  result  in 
another  of  those  dreary  shams  wire-pulled  by  the  "  pro- 
fessionals "  and  utilised  to  pass  a  number  of  irrelevant 
political  resolutions,  but  under  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde's 
chairmanship  it  gives  promise  of  becoming  a  highly 
practical  and  useful  organisation.  As  the  chairman 
said  "they  were  not  concerned  for  the  advancement  of 
any  of  the  many  political  sections  into  which  Ireland 
was  divided  ....  they  were  simply  endeavouring  to 
find  a  common  platform  upon  which  all  Irishmen  would 
be  able  to  come  together  irrespective  of  their  political 
opinions  and  work  together  in  harmony  for  common 
purposes."  On  the  agenda  were  such  subjects  as 
Public  Health,  Poor  Laws,  Industrial  Schools,  reclama- 
tion of  waste  lands,  arterial  drainage  and  reafforesting. 
There  is  not  one  of  these  on  which  good  work  may  not  be 
done  and  we  wish  the  Central  Council  every  success. 

The  letter  accompanying  the  Bishop  of  London's 
formal  promulgation  in  his  diocese  of  the  Archbishops' 
decisions  is  tactful  and  well  adapted  to  simplify 
issues  and  facilitate  obedience.  The  clergy  concerned 
are  "  quietly  to  abandon  "  the  prohibited  usages  and 
to  "explain  to  their  people  that  they  do  so  at  the 
Bishop's  desire."  Thus  there  will  be  no  occasion  to 
enter  on  general  criticisms  of  the  Lambeth  arguments 
or  to  debate  the  spiritual  aspects  of  Elizabeth's  Act — 
tasks  which,  however  attractive,  are  really  beyond  the 
ability  and  knowledge  of  most  of  the  clergy — but  the 
whole  question  is  simply  proposed  as  a  matter  of  duty — 
the  duty  of  obedience  to  canonical  authority. 

Into  what  a  remarkably  cross-grained  state  of  mind  the 
promoters  and  speakers  of  the  labour  demonstration 
seem  to  have  got  themselves  !  They  protest  they 
will  not  have  old  age  pensions  of  five  shillings  per  week 
at  sixty- five  and  that  they  will  have  land  and  rent  courts 
for  London.  It  was  very  hot  on  Sunday  and  the 
hot  weather  makes  even  Trade  Unionists  unreasonable, 
but  why  refuse  a  five  shillings  pension  and  prevent  the 
scheme  getting  started  ?  Is  there  not  plenty  of  oppo- 
sition without  future  pensioners  joining  in  it  ?  Suppose 
it  is  not  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question. 
Did  ever  anyone  think  it  was  going  to  be  done 
at  a  coup?  We  never  start  with  satisfactory  solu- 
tions. They  come  only  after  satisfactory  experiments  ; 
and  you  do  not  try  experiments  on  a  bigger  scale 
than  is  necessary  to  give  your  theory  a  fair  trial. 
And  land  courts  for  settling  rents  in  London  !  How 
would  they  settle  a  fair  rent  for  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion on  the  stair  steps  of  houses  in  a  certain  part  of 
London?  At  present  the  rent  is  we  believe  three  half- 
pence a  step  per  night.  It  is  not  a  question  of  rent  but 
of  more  room  and  more  houses  in  convenient  quarters. 
If  that  were  solved  the  rent  question  would  be 
far  easier.  To  stir  up  the  municipalities  to  put  their 
present  powers  in  operation  is  one  way  of  going  about 
the  matter  ;  and  there  are  others  much  more  feasible 
than  land  courts.  More  public  control  over  means  of  com- 
munication is  another  method  that  might  be  suggested. 

The  unfortunate  London  and  South-Western — 
though  it  is  not  the  railway  but  the  passengers  that  are 
unfortunate,  for  dividends  are  not  small  and  stock  stands 
at  a  price  great  in  inverse  ratio  to  accommodation — 
is  coming  in  for  very  hard  knocks  in  the  press 
just  now,  not  nearly  hard  as  those  administered  to  its 
customers  by  the  jolting  however  of  the  coaches.  But  the 
gravamen  of  the  charge  is  unpunctuality.  This  is  gene- 
rally put  down  to  disorganisation  and  Clapham  Junction. 
But  the  long  distance  trains  are  unpunctual  for  quite 
another  reason.  It  is  a  question  of  wind.  Against  an 
adverse  wind,  the  South- Western  engines  simply  are 
not  powerful  enough  to  make  the  speed  required.  In  fact, 
in  the  teeth  of  wind,  the  train  falls  behind  steadily. 
It  is  hard  for  these  engines  that  they  should  lack 
strength,  for  they  cannot  boast  of  any  compensation  in 
beauty.  A  contest  between  South  and  Great  Western 
engines  would  be  entertaining — for  the  G.  W.  R. 


THE  STATE  OF  PARIS. 

FOR  the  last  fortnight  Paris  has  been  at  the  mercy 
of  some  hundred  roughs  who,  in  spite  of  the  pre-  ' 
sence  of  a  mighty  force  of  policemen  and  a  strong 
detachment  of  the  Garde  Republicaine,  turned  certain 
districts  into  a  battle-field  and  alarmed  the  whole  popu- 
lation. We  have  heard  of  them  before  ;  indeed  they 
are  old  friends.  Some,  mere  hirelings  in  the  pay  of 
MM.  Drumont  and  Rochefort,  are  commonly  called 
"  les  quarante  sous  ;  "  others  are  mischievous  gamins 
who  follow  every  mob  and  throw  stones  in  every  row  ; 
the  rest  wear  the  badge  of  the  Ligue  Antis6mitique,  and 
are  under  the  evil  influence  of  M.  Jules  Guerin.  Before 
circulation  was  forbidden  in  the  Rue  de  Chabrol,  they 
contented  themselves  with  calling  their  chief  to  the 
window  and  encouraging  him  with  choruses  and  cheers. 
They  seemed  to  enjoy  the  situation.  Jules  Guerin 
pacing  the  roof  with  a  revolver  in  each  hand  was 
as  stirring  a  spectacle  as  Jules  Guerin  dramatically 
chanting  the  Marseillaise.  Jules  Gudrin  saluting 
the  "  People  of  Paris "  for  the  last  time  was  as 
heart-rending  as  Jules  Guerin  vowing  to  die  for  his 
cause.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  hero — a  martyr  :  persecuted 
by  Waldeck-Rousseau,  "  Panama,"  and  General 
Gallifet,  "  Assassin  "—to  be  taken  either  by  force  or  by 
famine.  So  the  Anti-Semites,  quarante  sous,  and 
gamins,  cried  "  Vive  GueYin,"  and  "  Mort  aux  Juifs  ;  " 
and,  being  driven  off  the  fortress,  appeared  on  the 
Boulevard  Magenta,  flushed  and  furious,  armed  with 
sticks,  revolvers,  and  knives. «  A  few  days  later 
M.  S^bastien  Faure  and  an  array  of  anarchists  came  out. 
They  also  hurled  stones  ;  they  also  beat  the  police. 
While  their  leader,  with  true  anarchic  courage,  was 
trying  to  escape  on  a  tram,  they  destroyed  the  treasures 
and  appropriated  the  collection-boxes  of  a  church. 
Brawls  ;  charges  ;  assaults  ;  alarm  :  such  has  been  the 
state  of  Paris  for  the  last  two  weeks. 

As  the  whole  source  of  these  disturbances  may  be 
traced  to  the  Rue  de  Chabrol,  and  as  it  is  certain  that 
the  anti-Semitic  party  will  continue  its  campaign  until 
the  nuisance  has  been  stamped  out,  one  wonders  why 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  has  not  taken  strong  and  speedy 
measures  to  bring  about  the  surrender  of  M.  Gudrin. 
He  is  a  brigand— in  open  rebellion  ;  yet  he  has  success- 
fully baffled  the  Government.  His  force  comprises  only 
a  dozen  men  ;  but,  before  them,  policemen,  pompiers, 
and  soldiers  are  powerless.  The  street  is  barred  ;  only 
householders  may  pass.  Its  shops  are  open  ;  but 
no  customers  approach.  Protests  from  all  sides  have 
been  addressed  to  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau ;  who,  up  to 
now,  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of  dauntless 
determination.  And  so  we  are  obliged  to  conclude 
that  if  he,  the  Premier,  has  decided  to  wait  until  hunger 
compels  the  rebels  to  evacuate  it  is  because  he  has  a 
good  reason.  He  thinks  no  doubt  that  it  is  better  that 
brawls  should  break  out  than  that  blood  should  be 
spilt.  He  knows  M.  Gudrin  to  be  capable  of  fulfilling 
his  threat  to  fire  on  the  soldiers  ;  and,  believing  that 
bloodshed  would  inflame  the  rioters  and  even  bring 
about  a  revolution,  he  has  seen  that  his  only  course  is 
to  take  the  Fort  Chabrol  by  famine.  He  has  another 
reason.  Although  the  people  of  Paris  bear  no  open 
animosity  towards  the  Jews  the  campaign  against  them 
has  been  so  fierce  and  so  foul  that  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  growing  feeling  of  suspicion.  Weak  heads  have  been 
turned  by  M.  Drumont's  base  books,  and  M.  Guerin's 
bloodthirsty  paper  and  posters.  Ignorant  workmen  have 
been  told  that  the  Government  is  in  collusion  with  the 
Jews,  and  that  these  are  gradually  appropriating  the 
entire  commerce  of  the  country.  And  as  they  are 
approached  every  day  by  anti-Semitic  delegates  who 
assure  them  that  Jules  Gudrin  is  their  best  friend  and 
that  his  only  aim  in  life  is  to  protect  their  interests'^ 
is  possible  that  they  might  take  his  part  in  the  fight. 
Still,  in  spite  of  the  undoubted  wisdom  of  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau's  decision,  both  Dreyfusards  and  anti-Drey- 
fusards  protest.  While  the  latter  accuse  the  Premier 
of  taking  a  fiendish  delight  in  administering  "  slow  and 
barbarous  torture,"  their  adversaries  deplore  his  leni- 
ency. They  regret  too  that  the  matter  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  General  Gallifet,  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
strike. 

After  Sunday's  disturbances,  M.  Lupine  gave  orders 
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that  all  those  who  had  been  arrested  should  be  made 
examples  of.  But  as  the  maximum  penalty  for  most 
of  the  rioters  consists  of  only  ten  or  fourteen  days' 
imprisonment,  they  will  soon  be  out  again.  Hundreds, 

'  too,  got  away,  and  are  still  at  large.  We  do  not  think, 
however,  they  will  repeat  their  assaults  unless  they  find 

»  themselves  (as  on  Sunday)  in  a  tremendous  crowd. 
Alone,  they  can  do  nothing  ;  for  their  exploits  would  be 
seen.  But  in  a  street-full  of  innocent  and  unfortunate 
citizens,  on  Sundays  or  fete  days,  they  have  every 
opportunity  to  secretly  fire  a  revolver,  use  their  knives, 
and  hurl  showers  of  stones.  Still,  they  hover  about 
the  Rue  de  Chabrol  to-day ;  and,  in  spite  of  wise 
warnings,  foolish  people  come  "to  see."  They  are 
not  allowed  to  collect,  however  ;  so  the  rioters  may 
have  to  wait  some  time  before  another  favourable 
opportunity  presents  itself  to  brawl.  Now  and  then  a 
cry  of  "Vive  Guerin  "  goes  up;  but  Guerin  cannot 
hear.  Camelots  sell  his  portrait ;  but  Guerin  cannot 
see.  Behind  two  rows  of  policemen  and  two  rows  of 
soldiers  who  bar  the  street  ;  surrounded,  fifty  yards 
further  down,  by  a  detachment  of  the  Garde  R^publi- 
caine  ;  he  and  his  men  watch  and  wait.  How  long 
their  provisions  will  last,  and  what  will  be  their  end,  no 
one  can  say.  How  far  the  rioters  waiting  outside  will 
go,  no  one  can  tell. 


THE   NEW  PACIFIC. 

AT  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  world 
Powers  have  rediscovered  the  Pacific.  The 
Magellans,  the  Drakes  and  the  Balboas  of  the  present 
are  ambitious  princes  and  politicians  eager  to  promote 
empire  in  the  name  of  trade  or  humanity.  In  fifteen 
years  the  position  has  been  revolutionised  ;  in  ten  years 
all  the  forces  which  make  for  unrest  have  energetically 
asserted  themselves  ;  in  ten  years  more  they  may  have 
stamped  the  Pacific  with  the  marks  of  conflict  for 
supremacy.  The  great  Powers  threaten  to  imitate  the 
example  of  America  by  clearing  out  the  lesser  Powers 
from  what  survives  of  their  dominion  in  the  Far  East  ; 
the  great  Powers  of  the  West  are  determined  to  exploit 
the  resources  of  the  East.  That  the  Siberian  railway 
would  profoundly  modify  the  situation  was  from  the 
first  certain.  A  very  few  years  ago  it  was  thought 
that  Russia  was  delivering  herself  into  Chinese  hands  by 
constructing  a  line  which  might  at  any  time  be  menaced 
from  Manchuria.  Events  have,  on  the  contrary,  placed 
China  at  the  mercy  of  the  builders  of  the  railway,  and 
It  requires  a  measure  of  faith  which  the  past  hardly 
justifies  to  believe  that  Russia  in  attaining  what  the 
Tsar  calls  "  her  historic  aim  "  has  satisfied  the  demands 
of  ambition.  Not  less  unexpected  was  the  bursting  of 
the  bonds  of  Monroeism  by  the  United  States.  When 
the  Americans  toyed  with  Hawaii  and  stood  to  their 
guns  in  Samoa,  it  was  not  foreseen  that  far-reaching 
schemes  were  in  process  of  evolution.  American  action 
in  Cuba,  whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  it,  was 
not  a  surprise.  In  the  Philippines  it  was  little  short  of 
amazing.  Germany  has  always  been  interested  in  the 
Pacific  as  in  Africa,  and  from  the  time  when  Prince 
Bismarck  declared  himself  a  "No  Colonies  Man,"  it 
was  certain  that  a  German  Colonial  Empire  would  if 
possible  be  created.  Japan  no  doubt  was  moved  to 
action  against  China  by  a  consciousness  that  her  heri- 
tage in  the  Pacific  was  in  danger,  and  a  like  conscious- 
ness alone  explains  the  subjection  of  local  jealousies  in 
Australia  to  the  supreme  necessity  of  a  united  voice  in 
Pacific  matters. 

Russia,  Japan,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
are  the  four  protagonists  for  premiership  in  the  Pacific. 
Germany  and  France  possess  opportunities  for  annoy- 
j;ance,  but  hegemony  can  be  theirs  in  only  the  smallest 
degree.  Just  as  France  in  New  Caledonia  is  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  Australia,  so  Germany  in  the  Carolines  has 
placed  herself  athwart  the  American  line  of  communica- 
tion between  San  Francisco  and  the  Philippines.  If  the 
next  great  struggle  is  to  be  between  Germany  and 
America,  as  Admiral  Dewey  thinks,  the  Americans  will 
realise  their  mistake  in  allowing  Germany  to  acquire 
the  remnant  of  Spanish  dominion  in  the  Pacific.  But 
beyond  that  Germany  can  do  little.  Unless  she  is  able 
materially  to  augment  her  present   possessions  she 
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cannot  hope  to  be  in  the  running  for  a  leading  place  in 
the  Pacific.  In  America,  the  idea  already  obtains  that 
the  United  States  are  the  paramount  Power  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  American  seaboards,  and  that  the 
destiny  of  the  Pacific  is  to  be  an  American  lake. 
But  the  talk  in  which  some  leading  officials  and  poli- 
ticians in  Washington  are  indulging  is  as  the  prattle 
of  a  child  excited  by  a  pop-gun.  America  can  only 
acquire  the  authority  she  seeks  in  the  Pacific  by 
an  alliance  with  Japan  or  Russia.  But  Japan  leans 
towards  Great  Britain.  The  Americans  therefore  turn 
to  Russia,  the  powerful  magnet  which  seems  to 
attract  republicans  irresistibly,  and  a  Russo-American 
combination  is  not  an  impossibility.  Russia  will  tap 
the  natural  wealth  of  Siberia  and  northern  China.  She 
will  find  the  sinews  both  of  war  and  commerce  in  the 
one  and  the  raw  material  of  considerable  naval  forces 
in  the  teeming  population  of  the  other.  In  the  unlikely 
event  of  a  Russo-American  alliance  in  the  Pacific,  Japan 
and  Great  Britain  will  be  driven  together  by  need  of 
mutual  protection.  Japan,  with  continued  organisation 
and  a  measure  of  good  fortune,  cannot  wholly  fail  to 
secure  a  large  voice  in  Pacific  destinies.  The  incursion 
of  Western  Powers  has  robbed  her  of  the  posi- 
tion of  ascendency  and  independence  to  which 
she  would  have  attained  as  the  result  of  her  adoption  of 
Western  methods,  and  the  yellow  race  will  only  now  be 
able  to  assert  itself  in  the  Pacific  in  league  with,  or 
junder  the  domination  of,  the  white  race.  Japan  recog- 
nises two  things  : — that  at  the  moment  Great  Britain  is 
the  paramount  Power  in  the  Pacific  and  that  Great 
Britain's  attitude  is  defensive,  not  aggressive. 

If  Great  Britain  does  not  remain  mistress  of  the 
Pacific  as  of  other  seas,  the  fault  will  be  that  of  her 
sons  under  the  Southern  Cross.  Federated  Australia 
should  count  for  at  least  as  much  as  Japan  ;  Canadian 
interests  will  be  second  only  to  those  of  the  United 
States  ;  British  interests  in  China  are  predominant  and 
the  measures  taken  to  protect  them  costly.  From  Hong 
Kong  to  Sydney,  from  Sydney  to  Vancouver,  from  Van- 
couver to  Hong  Kong,  British  interests  eclipse  all 
others.  In  a  very  large  measure  the  future  depends  on 
the  development  of  the  spirit  of  unity  between  Australia 
and  Canada  under  the  fostering  asgis  of  the  Mother 
country.  The  British  Pacific  cable  will  be  both  sound 
business  in  itself  and  an  excellent  sign  and  symbol  of 
British  solidarity.  The  United  States  will  not  probably 
be  far  behind  with  a  cable  from  San  Francisco  to  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines.  Neither  Australia  nor  Canada  is 
blind  to  the  opportunities  latent  in  the  waters  which  at 
once  unite  and  separate  them.  Of  that  they  have  given 
ample  proof  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  starting  of 
steamship  lines,  in  their  readiness  to  bear  their  share 
in  the  cost  of  constructing  the  proposed  cable  and  in 
their  attitude  on  the  subject  of  imperial  defence. 
Australian  federation  is  as  momentous  a  fact  in  Pacific 
history  as  was  the  triumph  of  Japan  in  the  war  with 
China.  Both  events  mean  that  new  Powers  have 
arrived  prepared  to  dispute  with  all  comers  for  their 
respective  rights.  Australia  a  nation,  however,  will 
enjoy  dignities  and  must  face  responsibilities  unknown 
to  the  individual  colonies.  Prosperity  is  assured  ; 
with  increased  prosperity  will  come  increased  popu- 
lation and  in  its  turn  increased  business.  An  Australian 
navy,  something  much  more  imposing,  that  is,  than 
the  squadron  towards  whose  maintenance  the  several 
colonies  now  contribute,  will  become  more  and  more 
essential  to  security  and  the  confidence  which  security 
brings.  That  Australia  will  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
occasion  can  hardly  be  doubted.  She  has  in  the  past 
given  ample  evidence  of  her  mettle.  When  Germany 
threatened  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  the  eastern  half 
of  New  Guinea,  Australia  promptly  stepped  in  and  com- 
pelled Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Derby,  however  unwill- 
ingly, to  assert  themselves.  Great  Britain  would 
probably  long  ago  have  left  Germany  and  America  to 
fight  out  the  Samoan  question  between  them  but  for 
Antipodean  objections.  Australia  has  always  evinced  a 
lively  sense  of  the  merits  of  a  ring  fence.  If  such  a 
fence  has  not  been  preserved  the  misfortune,  not  the 
fault,  is  hers. 
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"INDUSTRIAL  REPUBLICANISM." 

WHEN  Dr.  Lorrimer  wound  up  the  oratory  of 
the  Co-operative  Festival  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  to  which  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  Lord  Grey 
and  Mr.  Maddison  had  contributed  earlier  in  the 
week,  a  good  deal  had  been  said  about  the  position, 
prospe-cts  and  ideals  of  "Co-operative  Production  and 
Partnership  of  the  Workers  ;  "  and  though  much  of  it 
was  mere  opinion  in  the  rough,  and  had  not  been  seriously 
thought  out,  it  is  worth  reconsidering  ;  the  more  indeed 
on  that  account.  We  cannot  conceive,  for  example,  in 
what  way  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  supposes  that  he  is  mag- 
nifying the  mission  of  co-operative  production  by  the 
assertion  that  its  real  characteristic  consists  in 
its  being  an  endeavour  to  substitute  an  industrial 
republic  for  an  industrial  monarchy.  Is  Mr.  Balfour  so 
enamoured  of  the  superiority  of  political  republicanism 
that  he  can  use  it  as  a  comparison  in  favour  of  one 
form  of  industrial  organisation,  and  so  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  monarchy  in  the  political  sphere  as  to  use  it  in 
depreciation  of  another  form  of  industrial  organisation  ? 
We  have  never  exactly  thought  of  Mr.  Balfour  in  this 
way  :  nor,  if  we  took  his  figures  of  speech  seriously, 
should  we  imagine  that  he  had  said  anything  in  favour 
of  the  cause  he  was  advocating  ;  any  more  than  we 
think  he  himself  would  were  he  to  take  the  trouble  of 
considering  his  proposition  again. 

Why  should  we  have  bad  political  ideas  brought  for- 
ward to  prejudice  us  against  co-operative  production  ? 
The  reason  no  doubt  is  to  be  found  in  that  entirely 
mythical  idea  of  a  political  republic,  applied  to  industrial 
affairs,  which  assumes  that  republicanism  necessarily 
means  a  pure  form  of  democracy  and  the  consequent 
perfect  establishment  and  distribution  of  political  rights 
and  powers,  with  their  corresponding  blessings, 
amongst  all  classes  of  citizens.  This  notion  is,  how- 
ever, completely  unhistoric  and  nothing  is  gained  by 
introducing  it  into  any  discussion.  If  we  are  to  speak 
of  ideal  political  constitutions  at  all  it  would  be  much 
more  informed,  as  well  as  more  frank  and  sincere,  and 
would  savour  less  of  political  commonplace  and  clap- 
trap, not  to  borrow  laudatory  images  and  analogies 
from  a  form  of  political  government  in  which  one  does 
not  believe.  It  is  all  so  gratuitous,  moreover,  since 
it  ought  to  be  insisted  on,  as  a  monarchist  is  bound 
to  insist,  that,  on  the  whole,  actual  and  historical 
monarchies  have  more  satisfactorily  realised  what  we 
suppose  is  the  "ideal"  of  every  government,  the 
freedom,  settled  order,  and  prosperity  of  their  people, 
than  any  actual  and  historical  republic  of  which  we 
have  any  record.  But  our  surprise  is  increased  when 
we  find  Mr.  Balfour  actually  proceeding,  with  double 
inconsistency,  to  demonstrate  that  the  very  weakness  of 
Co-operative  production,  the  cause  which  has  prevented 
its  success  being  more  striking  than  it  is,  must  be  found 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  government  that  he  has  been 
lauding.  "  A  productive  society  he  had  said  aimed  at 
being  an  industrial  democracy.  But  he  thought 
he  was  not  going  beyond  the  mark  in  saying  that 
democracy  in  politics  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
forms  of  government.  He  was  afraid  the  case 
was  not  otherwise  in  the  industrial  sphere.  The  nature 
of  democracy  was  equality."  Mr.  Balfour  does  not 
indeed  go  beyond  the  mark  at  all,  but  exactly  hits, 
with  his  double  shot,  the  vulnerable  point  both  of 
co-operative  production  and  democracy.  In  both 
cases  we  have  this  fact  demonstrated  that  want 
of  knowledge,  the  dislike  of  superiority  of  talent, 
the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  better  fortune  of 
those  whose  abilities  give  them  a  right  to  leadership 
and  control,  are  the  reasons  why  the  energy  of  govern- 
ment and  the  energy  of  industry  alike  become  impotent, 
or  directed  into  wrong  channels,  and  why  public  opinion 
and  confidence,  the  life-blood  of  both,  desert  them. 
Most  undertakings  of  co-operative  production,  whether 
they  are  the  simpler  forms  of  the  present  day,  or  the 
more  ambitious  ones  of  the  past  which  have  also  been 
experiments  in  political  organisation,  have  failed  from  the 
like  causes.  Too  great  similarity  of  rank  and  condi- 
tion has  been  destructive  of  effective  subordination 
and  organisation.  Want  of  confidence  has  been  and 
is  the  bottom  fact  of  the  situation.  It  is  not  want 
of  capital.    The  productive  co-operative  societies  have 


only  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  at  present  but 
the  investments  of  the  working  classes  are  some 
^300,000,000.  These  investments  are  made,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  concerns  which  are  not  hampered  by 
democratic  notions  of  equality  but  where  it  has  been 
realised  that  brains  and  business  capacity  are  too 
important  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  ideal  of  one  man 
one  vote,  in  order  to  secure  the  equality  of  ignorance 
with  knowledge. 

We  think  these  points  worth  insisting  upon  because 
we  attach  great  importance  to  the  view  that  should 
betaken  of  the  connexion  between  the  social  development 
of  industry  and  the  form  of  political  organisation  which 
should  accompany  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  pre- 
judicial to  any  advance  of  the  movement  than  associat- 
ing it  with  the  teaching  of  republicanism.  There  is  no 
connexion  between  them.  It  is  a  crude  notion  and 
should  not  be  encouraged  by  such  metaphors  as  the 
Irish  Secretary  employed.  It  is  almost  as  crude  as  the 
other  widespread  delusion,  that  socialism  is  anarchy  ; 
though  this  is  so  unintelligent  that  it  is  not  by  any 
means  so  great  an  obstacle  to  development  from  indi- 
vidualism into  socialised  industry  as  the  republican 
delusion. 

If  it  were  true  that  every  step  takes  us  further  away 
from  constitutional  monarchy,  then  indeed  there  would 
be  abundant  reason  for  regarding  the  growth  of  co- 
operative production  with  suspicion.  It  is  really  a  half- 
way house  to  economic  socialism,  though  Mr.  Balfour 
hardly  seems  to  realise  this,  and  only  looks  upon  it  as 
a  particular  form  of  combination  taking  its  place 
alongside  of,  and  in  competition  with,  other  forms  of 
individualism.  All  the  current  of  events  and  opinions- 
making  towards  co-operation  tends  also  towards  state 
socialism  ;  but  to  imagine  that  it  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  process  to  bring  about  a  political  revolution  is  a 
strange  intellectual  confusion  both  as  to  principles  and 
methods.  Strong  government  would  be  necessary  to 
make  socialism  even  a  possibility  :  wisdom,  knowledge, 
honesty,  benevolence,  and  all  the  moral  and  religious 
forces  which  make  for  a  higher  standard  of  ethics, 
would  be  required  in  higher  measure  than  has  hitherto 
been  demanded  when  the  notion  of  government  has 
been  to  cut  down  as  far  as  possible  governmental 
functions.  The  more  intellectual  classes  of  socialists 
become  more  convinced  of  this  as  time  goes  on  :  they 
become  less  revolutionary  in  consequence  and  hope 
little  from  mere  changes  in  form  of  government.  With 
them,  by  the  right  instinct  which  springs  from  close 
practical  acquaintance  with  economic  conditions,  are  the 
thoughtful  industrial  classes,  whose  minds  are  un- 
doubtedly directed  towards  socialism  or  at  least  to 
some  form  of  co-operation  under  which  what  is  by  no 
means  the  inevitable  connexion  of  capital  with  in- 
dividualism may  be  terminated.  They  are  contemptu- 
ous of  such  questions  as  republic  against  monarchy 
civil  list  allowances  of  the  Royal  Family,  disestablish 
ment  of  the  Church,  the  iniquity  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  other  such  matters  over  which  it  used  to  be 
so  easy,  while  they  were  in  their  political  infancy, 
to  get  them  excited.  They  see  that  when  the  nation  is 
bent  upon  economic  changes  and  the  belief  is  preva- 
lent in  the  necessity  for  government  action  in  order  to 
bring  about  those  changes,  it  has  at  its  disposal  a 
proper  and  sufficient  instrument  and  need  not  waste 
effort  upon  non-essential  political  programmes.  It  is 
fortunate  that,  in  consequence  of  this  alteration  of 
political  views,  men  of  the  higher  social  classes  whose 
sympathies  are  with  these  ideals  of  economic  and 
social  reform,  and  they  are  many,  can  more  easily, 
naturally,  and  heartily  than  has  ever  been  possible 
before,  enter  into  the  movement  and  accompany  it 
to  whatever  its  issues  may  be.  What  precise  shape 
these  issues  may  ultimately  take  is  beyond  the  pr(e,-< 
science  of  any  of  us,  but  it  may  be  seen  clearly  enough 
that  if  the  fundamental  changes  in  industrialism  which 
are  evidently  in  preparation  are  to  be  accomplished 
without  disaster  it  will  not  be  by  tearing  up  society  by 
the  roots — a  process  which  we  should  not  expect  to  be 
successful  in  the  case  of  any  other  living  organism. 
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DANS  LA  RUE. 

\ DEPRESSING  quarter  is  that  which  includes  the 
Gare  de  l'Est  and  the  Avenues  Strasbourg  and 
Iagenta.  Here,  tradesmen  have  a  way  of  erecting 
:alls  on  the  pavement ;  customers  may  handle  melons 
nd  poultry,  boots  and  shoes,  collars  and  chiffons, 
[ere,  mixed  goods  go  off :  vases,  purses,  plush  frames, 
oral  rings,  and  brilliant  brooches.  Here,  on  the  most 
opular  tray  of  all,  nestle  dubious  powders,  dangerous 
Daps,  and  powerful  perfumes.  Still,  this  commerce  is 
ot  altogether  identical  with  that  of  the  Edgware 
.oad.  Costermongers  do  not  superintend  it  ;  nor  do 
larwomen  and  boisterous  girls  surround  it.  The 
ttendants  have  big  hands  but  curled  hair ;  the  cue- 
)tners  are  ladies  who  have  a  silk  gown  and  a  mauve 
onnet  for  Sundays  ;  their  husbands  are  robust  bour- 
eois,  or  drowsy  vieillards,  or  anaemic  employes, 
olitics  do  not  trouble  them  ;  they  accept  any  Presi- 
ent,  any  Ministry.  A  crisis  does  not  stir  them  ;  they 
re  only  interested  in  dominoes.  They  respect  the  law  ; 
ley  love  peace.  They  take  life  easily  ;  they  abhor 
sremony.  They  will  sit  on  their  grim  little  balconies 
1  their  shirt-sleeves  and  wear  slippers  in  the  street, 
heir  paper  is  the  "  Petit  Journal  "  ;  before  June,  they 
ad  never  heard  of  the  "  Anti-Juif."  Camelots  arrived 
ith  it  suddenly  ;  then  anti-Semitic  posters  appeared, 
oon,  hoardings  bore  the  plea  "  Francais  !  N'achetez 
en  aux  Juifs."  Still,  no  one  was  alarmed  ;  manifesta- 
ons  had  not  yet  taken  place.  And  fear  only  set  in 
hen  it  was  announced  that  Jules  Gue>in  and  staff 
ad  taken  a  house  in  the  Rue  de  Chabrol,  and 
irned  it  into  the  offices  of  their  paper  and  the 
sadquarters  of  their  league.  Delegates  explored  the 
uarter  ;  in  cafes,  they  persuaded  people  to  join.  They 
ointed  out  the  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  by  every 
lember  :  billiards,  frequent  "  evenings,"  fee-less  fencing 
asses,  and  the  gratuitous  services  of  a  solicitor  and 
octor.  Sometimes  they  marched  singing  through  the 
xeets.  Weeks  passed  ;  in  the  Rue  de  Chabrol  fre- 
uent  brawls  took  place  in  which  Dreyfusards  were 
ijured.  Further  trouble  was  expected  when  the  day 
ppointed  for  the  Dreyfus  debates  approached  ;  but — on 
le  morning  that  Captain  stepped  into  court,  a  warrant 
as  issued  for  M.  Gudrin's  arrest.  Anti-Semites  poured 
ito  the  Rue  de  Chabrol  to  learn  whether  the  news  was 
ue.  They  found  Jules  Guerin  cleaning  revolvers  and 
irrounded  by  thirty  or  forty  men.  They  heard  that  the 
remises  possessed  provisions  for  five  months,  powder 
ad  petroleum,  some  thousand  cartridges,  and  a  cellar 
ill  of  mineral  waters  and  wine.  They  learnt  that 
leir  chief  meant  to  resist  the  warrant,  and  barricade 
te  door.  They  drank  toasts  ;  they  sang  songs.  They 
agged  Guerin  ;  they  embraced  his  men.  They  placed 
lemselves  on  the  terrace  of  the  cafe  opposite.  And 
le  siege  began. 

Next  morning,  policemen,  sightseers,  and  journalists 
speared.  The  windows  of  51  were  screened  ;  the 
>use  was  immediately  christened  the  Fort  Chabrol. 
irculation  was  difficult ;  but,  until  the  afternoon,  it 
as  a  good-tempered  and  jovial  crowd.  As  time  went 
f  however,  bands  of  anti-Semites  arrived  and  scenes 
lsued.  Some  installed  themselves  on  the  terrace  of 
e  cafe ;  others  mixed  with  the  crowd.  Choruses 
ere  chanted,  cries  of  "  Mort  aux  Juifs  "  went  up,  and 
leers  for  Ddroulede  and  Guerin.  Suddenly  one  of 
e  windows  flew  open — disclosing  the  chief  of  the 
:sieged  in  his  invariable  blue  serge  suit  and  grey 
It  hat  and,  behind  him,  two  or  three  of  his  men. 
Vive  Guerin,"  yelled  his  allies  in  the  street — 
Mort  aux  Juifs,"  and  to  his  companions,  "  Courage  ! 
es  Braves  !  "  As  the  crowd  increased  and  quarrels 
oke  out,  more  police  arrived.  Nor  was  it  long  before 
ey  received  orders  to  charge.  Men  and  women  were 
locked  down ;  mere  sightseers  arrested.  While,  in 
e  cafe,  the  anti-Semites  kept  up  their  songs  and  cheers, 
lists  flew  about,  and  sticks.  Hundreds  were  driven 
to  neighbouring  streets  but  managed  to  return.  To 
imulate  his  friends,  Jules  Guerin  repeatedly  appeared 
the  window  ;  and,  towards  midnight,  he  and  his 
md  broke  out  loudly  into  the  Marseillaise.  .  .  .  Twelve 
>urs  later  the  tumult  began  again  and  raged  until  the 
rival  of  the  Guards.  When  the  Rue  de  Chabrol 
las  barred,  the  rioters  marched  through  neighbouring 


streets,  singing,  cheering,  always  shouting  "  Mort 
aux  Juifs."  Some  distributed  proclamations;  others 
posters  and  copies  of  their  paper  Those  who  refused 
to  take  them  risked  being  beaten  with  loaded  sticks. 
A  cocher  who  replied  to  their  cries  had  his  carriage 
overturned;  a  youth  who  was  seen  reading  "Les  Droits 
de  l'Homme  "  was  belaboured.  The  windows  of  the 
"  Lanterne  "  were  smashed;  parcels  of  Dreyfusard 
papers  were  burned.  Sometimes,  the  anti-Semites 
danced  round  these  bonfires,  still  crying  "Mort  aux 
Juifs."  In  the  meanwhile,  MM.  Drumont,  Massard  of 
the  "  Patrie,"  and  Lasies,  the  anti-Semitic  deputy,  were 
urging  M.  Gue-rin  to  evacuate  the  fortress.  They  say 
that  he  refused  to  say  "  au  revoir  "  when  they  departed  ; 
that  his  last  word  was  "  adieu."  He  looked  pale  and 
tired,  and — no  wonder  :  night  after  night  he  had  taken 
his  turn  as  sentinel  on  the  roof,  revolver  in  hand, 
waiting,  watching.  But  he  remained  firm — "  Peuple  de 
Paris  !  "  he  cried  on  one  occasion,  "  ceux  qui  vont  mourir 
te  saluent."  Soon,  it  became  known  that  food  was 
scarce  in  the  fortress  ;  instead  of  an  abundance  for  five 
months  there  was  barely  sufficient  for  ten  days.  But 
friendly  anti-Semites  live  opposite  and  immediately 
threw  across  bread,  tins  of  sardines  and  gigots.  When 
they  fell  into  the  street  they  were  confiscated  ;  and 
Guerin,  coming  to  the  window,  brandished  a  pair  of 
revolvers.  The  gas  was  cut  off,  then  the  water. 
Anti-Semites  were  not  allowed  to  visit  their  chief ;  but 
they  still  marched  through  the  streets  crying  "Vive 
Guerin,"  "  Mort  aux  Juifs,"  and  even  surpassed  the 
anarchists  in  violence  on  Sunday. 

From  the  moment  that  StSbastien  Faure  was  dragged 
off  the  great  lion  on  the  Place  de  la  Republique,  to  the 
moment  that  the  anti-Semites  were  eventually  driven  off 
the  Boulevard  Magenta  and  out  of  the  courtyard  of  the 
Gare  de  l'Est,  no  passer-by,  in  either  district,  was 
safe.  Both  anarchists  and  anti-Semites  were  armed 
with  loaded  sticks  ;  the  first  in  the  afternoon,  the 
second  in  the  evening.  It  is  fortunate  that  they  did  not 
come  in  contact.  M.  Faure's  followers  contented  them- 
selves with  almost  assassinating  an  aged  gentleman 
who  had  been  imprudent  enough  to  cry  "  Vive  1'Armee," 
and  an  officer  of  the  police  ;  with  injuring  a  number  of 
sergents  de  ville  and  sacking  a  church.  M.  Guerin's 
disciples  hurled  stones,  used  knives,  fired  revolvers, 
and  burned  kiosks.  At  nine  o'clock,  aided  by  a  band 
of  mischievous  gamins,  they  were  already  in  full  force, 
their  invariable  cries  could  even  be  heard  in  the  distance  : 
"Vive  Guerin,"  "  Mort  aux  Juifs."  Never  have  we  seen 
more  brutal  rushes  ;  more  terrible  charges.  Before  the 
police,  everyone  ran — stumbling  over  the  curbstone, 
sweeping  off  the  chairs  and  tables  of  the  cafes  that  were 
open,  clutching  hold  of  the  nearest  shoulder  to  escape- 
falling.  Now  and  then  a  revolver  sounded ;  M.  Ltpinehim 
self  was  nearly  shot.  A  kiosk  blazed.  Showers  of  stones 
fell  on  the  police.  Windows  were  smashed.  Above  the 
din,  rose  the  cry,  "  Mort  aux  Juifs. "  .  .  .  But  we  pause  : 
convinced  that  these  brawls  have  been  conducted  by  a 
few  hundreds  and  that  they  neither  expound  the  senti- 
ments nor  express  the  temper  of  the  people.  Among 
the  thousands  who  thronged  the  Boulevards  Strasbourg 
and  Magenta,  more  than  three-fourths  were  merely 
spectators.  They  did  not  expect  so  fierce  a  battle  ; 
they  had  no  means  of  retreat.  When  the  police  charged 
they  were  the  chief  sufferers.  The  disturbance  started 
in  the  Rue  de  Chabrol  ;  instead  of  subsiding  when  the 
street  was  barred,  it  spread.  And  it  may  break  out 
again  at  any  moment  and  in  any  quarter  unless  the  for- 
tress is  shortly  stormed  or  evacuated.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  shops  and  hotels,  both  in  and  about  the  Rue 
de  Chabrol,  do  nothing.  Their  owners  have  addressed 
complaints  to  M.  Lupine  and  petitions  to  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau.  But  they  have  received  no  reply  ;  and  are 
so  expectant  of  further  trouble  that,  at  the  least  shout, 
they  hurriedly  put  up  their  shutters. 


THE  CITY  OF  SWORDS.* 

"  DETWEEN  the  poplared  banks  of  the  river,  yellow 
-L*    and  waveless  as  befits  a  river  of  dead  romance, 
the  eye  lingers  on  glimpses  of  emerald  islets,  with  reedy 

*  "Toledo:  The  Story  of  an  Old  Spanish  Capital."  By  Hannah 
Lynch.    London  :  Dent.    2s-  6d.  net. 
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edges  against  the  fuller  foliage  of  elm.  Above,  exposed 
on  a  rocky  throne,  belted  by  the  sombre  Tagus,  sits 
Toledo." 

Thus  may  we  ever  recall  with  affection  the  impres- 
sions of  our  first  pilgrimage  to  the  City  of  Swords,  our 
craning  for  the  first  glimpse  of  her  unique  beauty,  our 
impulse  of  religious  homage  to  her  mysterious  majesty. 
Toledo  is  the  type  of  Spanish  character :  rugged, 
reserved,  proud  in  poverty,  wrapping  her  capa  over 
her  rags  and  frowning  a  dignified  defiance,  yet  ever 
ready  to  accord  a  welcome  to  all  who  approach  in  a 
meet  spirit  of  obeisance.  "It  is  less  a  town,"  wrote 
Maurice  Barnes,  "a  noisy  affair  yielding  to  the  com- 
modities of  life,  than  a  significant  spot  for  the  soul. 
.  .  .  Secret  and  inflexible,  in  this  harsh  over-heated 
land,  Toledo  appears  like  an  image  of  exaltation  in 
solitude,  a  cry  in  the  desert." 

It  might  be  in  a  different  world  from  the  modern 
European  capital,   which  straggles  into  suburbs  and 
gradually  melts    away  into  the  country ;    here  the 
castled  bridge  of  Alcantara  affords  a  line  of  feudal 
demarcation,  and  we  seem  to  hear  an  echo  of  trumpets, 
challenges,  and  mediaeval  musketry  as  we  step  immedi- 
ately into  a  petrified  past.    Up  the  steep  rock  a  rude 
road  winds,  commanding  wondrous  vistas  over  the 
golden  Tagus  which  girdles  Toledo  like  a  huge  moving 
moat,  and  a  bird's-eye  panorama  towards  the  drowsy 
line  of  distant  hills.    We  contemplate  a  kaleidoscope  of 
colour,  from  the  dainty  pink  of  sunrise  through  the 
warmer  tints  of  the  morning  to  the  mystery  of  a  purple 
twilight,  with  strange  inexplicable  intervals  of  yellow, 
brown,  and  dainty  silver-grey.    Here  in  the  shadow  of 
the  great  Cathedral  the  temptation  is  to  linger  and 
dream  away  existence  amid  these  fascinating  surround- 
ings.   The  key-note  is  the  magnificent  simplicity,  the 
crudity  which  is  yet  agreeably  aggressive,  the  strange 
originality  of  a  city  resembling  none  other  in  the  world. 
The  Tagus,  as  Hannah  Lynch  very  pertinently  observes, 
possesses  charms  which  cannot  fail  to  defy  every  vicissi- 
tude.   "  Like  the  Arno,  it  takes  on  every  hue  :  some 
mornings  just  after  dawn,  it  is  the  palest  blue,  again  it 
fs  a  still  sleepy  jade,  or  silver  like  a  curled  mirror  :  or 
after  sunset,  when  all  the  rich  hues  have  faded  from 
sky  and  earth  and  crimson  and  russet-gold  have  waved 
into  an  indigo  dusk,  you  will  see  a  white  mist  rise  and 
travel  in  flakes  from  the  bosom  of  the  azure  water  over 
the  dim  landscape."    And  yet,  the  true  colour  of  the 
river  is  a  deep  yellow  ;  all  those  who  have  recorded 
their  raptures,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  discern 
nothing  but  yellow  there  "  though  its  blue  and  green 
and  silvered  hours  are  much  more  beautiful."  "El 
dorado  Tago "   is   the   familiar   phrase   of  many  a 
mediaeval  bard  and,  apart  from  the   gilding  of  its 
waters,  it  remains  indeed  an  Eldorado  to  the  present 
day.     Whether  from  the  colour  only   or   from  the 
persistence  of  some  weather-beaten  legend,  the  peasants 
of  the  neighbourhood  still  cherish  a  firm  belief  that 
gold  is  present  within  the  river-bed.    At  all  times,  but 
more  particularly  after  an  inundation,  men,  women  and 
children  may  be  descried  prowling  along  the  reedy 
banks,  carrying  sieves  and  industriously  searching  the 
mounds  of  sand  which  have  been  stirred  up.  They 
have  plenty  of  stories  of  rich  discoveries  made  in  this 
way,  but  always  at  second  or  third  hand  and,  though 
there  is  nothing  antecedently  incredible  about  them, 
some  scepticism  may  be  pardoned.    Apart  from  this 
fanciful  and  romantic  industry,  which  harmonises  well 
with  the  poetry  of  the  stream,  no  practical  considera- 
tions intrude  upon  its  peaceful  atmosphere.    In  the 
sixteenth  century,  heavy  laden  barges  wound  their  way 
right  up  to  Toledo  and  mills  were  busy  on  the  banks  ; 
but  in  Spain  the  incidence  of  industry  is  the  converse 
of  our  own  and,  while  we  cannot  be  restrained  from 
desecrating  the  most  beautiful  creations  of  nature  with 
smoke  and  noise  and  machinery,  the  people  here  have 
been  content  to  forget  all  the  energy  of  their  ancestors, 
or  at  best  to  leave  the  ruins  of  a  mill  as  a  monument  to 
the  futility  of  labour. 

In  some  ways  this  concession  to  the  aestheticism  of 
the  place,  however  unpremeditated,  must  excite  our 
approval,  but  a  closer  acquaintance  is  more  calculated 
to  induce  a  feeling  of  sorrow  for  the  departed  glories, 
of  which  this  is  only  one  among  many.  It  was  Philip 
the  Second's  choice  of  Madrid  as  the  capital  of'  Spain 


which  countersigned   the   death  warrant  of  Toledo. 
Rarely  save  through  the  accidents  of  warfare  has  a  prouci 
and  opulent  city  fallen  so  abruptly  into  provincial  obli-i 
vion  or  replaced  so  much  vigour  and  bustling  vivacit) 
by  the  drowsiness  which  belongs  to  those  who  have  lefi 
all  hope  behind  them.    But  what  was  her  loss  is  oui 
gain  and  circumstances  have  preserved  for  us  a  perfecl 
mediaeval  picture  standing  out  in  bold  relief  againsij 
the  background  of  modern  civilisation.    "  Nothing  les.'j 
civilised,"  we  read,    "will  you  find  along  the  leas: 
traversed  byways  of  our  modern  world.    Of  her  ancien; 
splendours  she  presents  such  vestiges  as  to  shame  all  thai 
the  ages  have  done  for  us.  If  the  town  wears  so  uniquij 
and  imposing  an  aspect  after  centuries  of  silence  am 
decay,  what  must  it  not  have  been  in  each  of  its  grea 
hours  of  domination,  under  Goth,  Moor  and  Christian  ? 
As  we  wander  up  and  down  through  narrow  precipi 
tous  alleys  treading  pavement  less  comfortable  than 
torrent-bed  or  pressing  through  narrow  passages  knee 
deep  in  refuse  and  rarely  visited  by  any  ray  of  sunlighi 
ever   and   anon   we   confront   startling  fragmentar 
glimpses  of  the  old  Toledo  which  electrified  its  conterr 
poraries.    And  we  are  prepared  to  make  allowances  fc 
a  good  deal  in  a  city,  which  has  been  built  upon  prec 
pitous  rocks  nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  < 
the  sea  and  yet  has  been  able  to  survive,  with  strengt 
almost  unimpaired,  throughout  so  many  centuries.  Th 
walls  no  doubt  have  crumbled,  but  the  stately  gate 
ways  retain  very   much  of  their  pristine  perfectioi 
Where    else   shall    we    find    architecture    at  one 
so  solid  and  so  symmetrical  as  that  of  the  Mooris 
arch    which    leads    to    the   Zocodover    or  Squai 
of  the  Beasts,  the  heart  and  playground  of  Tolec 
since  the  earliest  days   of  her  existence  as  a  city 
Here  a  cattle-market  has  been  held  every  Tuesday  sin< 
the  days  of  Henry  IV.  and,  though  the  beauty  of  tl 
national  costumes  has  now  been  replaced  almost  entire 
by  the  modern  monotony,  the  old  habits  and  custon 
have  suffered  very  little  change  and  we  may  reali 
once  for  all  the  intense  conservatism  of  Spain.  Ha 
by  is  the  dilapidated  hostelry,  where  Cervantes  dwe 
and  wrote  ;  we  may  climb  upon  the  wooden  balcony 
his  room  and  survey  scenes  almost  identical  with  tho 
which  he  contemplated  while  composing  his  wonderf 
works.    "The  Plaza  has  preserved  its  old  triangul 
form,  two  sides  straight  and  the  third  curved,  with  t! 
single  broad  path  that  leads  to  the  Alcazar.   The  sho 
still  run  inside  the  rough  arcade  that  makes  the  circi 
of  the  place,  and  loafers  and  gossips  loll  upon  the  sto 
benches,  while  water-laden  mules  amble  by  and  gir' 
effective  and  unimaginably  graceful,  with  well-dress 
heads  and  brilliant  eyes,  saunter  into  view,  carrying  ( 
their  hips  earthen  amphoras,  which  they  have  filled 
the  public  fountain.    These  are  features  which  ha 
not  changed  since  the  grave  sweet  humourist  trod  tl 
broken  pavement."  Much  more  might  be  written  abo 
Toledo  but  it  would  always  be  in  the  same  strain.  T 
old  walls,  the  old-world  atmosphere,  and  the  sense 
restfulness  strike  us  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  B 
if  an  active  temperament  or  a  modern  mind  unfit  us 
appreciate  them  or  when  at  last  the  soothing  influenc 
begin  to  pall,  as  in  the  end  they  must,  we  may  develi 
a  hatred  of  the  place  unsurpassed  even  by  the  conterr! 
which  is  conspicuous  upon  the  faces  of  the  spruce  you 
officers — the  sole  remaining  Toledo  blades— who  bemo 
their  fate  in  being  quartered  here.    The  only  emplc 
ment  which  remains  is  to  search  for  traces  of  the  c 
art  of  the  armourers,  which  contributed  probably  mc 
than  anything  else  to  establish  the  fame  of  Tolecj 
Once  upon  a  time  their  shops  and  factories  occupi 
the  whole  of  the  wide  street  which  runs  from  1 
Zocodovar  to  the  Puerta  de  Perpirian. 

The  glory  of  Toledo  blades,  like  nearly  every  otl 
glory  there,  has  in  great  measure  departed,  but  a  cert: 
number  of  sword- makers  and  damascene  workers  s 
maintain  a  remnant  of  the  old  tradition,  though  tl7 
have  had  to  conform  somewhat  to  modern  metho 
At  their  apogee  they  formed  the  most  important  corpo  - 
tion  in  the  town  and  possessed  all  manner  of  privileg » 
which  extended  even  to  the  smaller  fry  who  merely  s* 
daggers  and  knives.    Every  armourer  worked  for  hi- 
self  and  boasted  of  methods  and  secrets  of  his  ov 
He  might  almost  have  been  said  to  be  the  master  of 
artistic  school,  and  great  was  the  competition  amegj 
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ambitious  youths  to  be  admitted  among  the  ranks  of 
his  apprentices.  The  peculiar  excellence  to  which  the 
steel  of  Toledo  owed  its  extraordinary  fame  throughout 
Europe  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  some  special  virtue 
possessed  by  the  sand  and  water  of  the  Tagus,  just  as 
the  glorious  beer  of  Munich  is  attributed  to  some 
special  property  in  the  waters  of  the  Isar.  The  original 
iron  came  from  the  Basque  mines  of  Mondragon  and 
was  also  deemed  essential  to  the  general  result.  Now, 
however,  both  iron  and  steel  are  imported  from  abroad 
and  the  manufacture  has  sunk  if  anything  below  the 
average  mediocrity  of  Europe.  This  is  as  striking 
an  evidence  as  any  of  the  universal  decadence  of  Spain, 
for  the  famous  weapons  of  Toledo  attracted  attention 
in  song  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Romans.  The 
Moors  as  usual  advanced  the  art  to  its  highest  pinnacle 
and,  though  the  armourers  of  Florence  and  Milan 
may  have  produced  more  artistic  designs,  Shakespeare 
was  certainly  justified  in  pronouncing  "  Toledo's  trusty  " 
to  be  the  "  soldier's  dream."  Each  of  the  greatest 
makers  had  a  mark  or  crest  of  his  own  and  this  was 
regarded  as  an  indispensable  warrant  of  his  workman- 
ship. That  of  Julien  del  Rey  was  a  small  heraldic  dog. 
He  was  a  converted  Moor  and  obtained  greater  celebrity 
than  any  of  his  rivals  predecessors  or  successors, 
King  Ferdinand  himself  consenting  to  stand  sponsor 
for  him  at  the  font.  Other  names,  scarcely  less  famous, 
are  those  of  Dionisio  Corrientes,  Orduno,  Ruiz,  Martinez 
and  Cantera.  Any  of  their  work,  still  to  be  found 
amid  the  lumber  of  curiosity  dealers,  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  What,  however, 
most  appeals  to  the  lay  mind  is  probably  the  Espado 
de  Tosca,  the  steel  of  which  is  so  true  and  finely 
tempered  that  it  may  be  doubled  right  back  and  shut 
up  thus  in  a  box  for  any  length  of  time.  Most  of  the 
modern  work  is  now  absorbed  by  the  Government 
factory,  which  stands  some  little  distance  out  of  the 
town  and  by  no  means  repays  a  visit,  everything  there 
being  inferior  and  commonplace.  It  would  appear 
indeed  that  this  marvellous  art,  like  so  many  others, 
has  entirely  passed  away  and  may  never  hope  to  be 
revived.  For  the  age  of  the  sword  died  with  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  and  the  modern  conqueror,  with  his 
machine  guns  and  dull  mathematical  calculations, 
would  remain  merely  puzzled  and  powerless  if  we 
placed  in  his  hand  a  Durandal  or  an  Excalibur.  The 
days  of  romance  faded  away  long  ago  and  even 
at  Toledo  we  may  only  find  misty  memories  which 
heighten  our  impatience  and  deepen  our  gloom. 


VILLAGE  HISTORY. 

7"E  are  in  danger  of  allowing  the  local  historical 
^  *  continuity  of  our  own  times  with  those  of  our 
fathers  to  become  obscured.  Our  social  and  industrial 
■conditions  change  so  rapidly  that  the  links  between 
past  and  present  are  apt  to  be  broken.  This  is  the  case 
not  only  in  towns,  but  also  in  villages  ;  and  the  young 
everywhere  are  growing  up  almost  as  ignorant  of  the 
local  past  as  if  they  had  been  born  into  a  new  country. 
They  learn  the  history  of  to-day  from  the  newspapers  ; 
they  are  taught  at  school  a  few  historical  dates  and 
colourless  historical  outlines  ;  and  they  pick  up  from 
several  sources  something  about  lands  and  places  at  a 
distance.  But  of  the  history — natural,  civil,  or  political — 
of  their  own  village  they  know  almost  nothing.  The 
newspaper  has  usurped  the  place  of  the  grey-headed 
raconteur  who  used  to  hand  on  the  traditions  of  the 
parish.  The  schoolmaster  is  rare  who  has  time  or 
wish  or  qualification  to  make  the  local  past  the 
text  of  any  of  his  lessons  :  it  is  easier  and  more  profit- 
able for  him  to  stick  to  his  text-books  than  to  make  the 
village  history  or  the  local  natural  phenomena  the 
starting-points  of  his  lessons.  Our  young  people  may 
get  to  know  what  is  called  the  history  of  their  own 
country  and  yet  be  left  entirely  ignorant  of  any  part 
which  their  own  parish  may  have  taken  in  that  history. 

In  fact,  we  need  modern  representatives  of  Gilbert 
White  in  every  village,  to  expound  the  history  and  anti- 
quities— White's  antiquarian  writings  are  almost  for- 
gotten— as  well  as  the  natural  history  of  their  own 
locality.  It  is  true  that  our  professional  antiquaries 
and  archaeologists  have   learnedly — or  unlearnedly — 
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descanted  on  many  of  our  local  relics  ;  but  their  dis- 
quisitions slumber  placidly  upon  dusty  shelves,  and 
some  of  the  objects  which  these  sages  have  embedded 
in  their  volumes  were  never  of  much  more  value  than 
the  stone  discovered  by  Mr.  Pickwick.  Only  a  few 
students  are  the  wiser  for  the  investigations  of  these 
investigators;  and  the  mass  of  the  villagers  are  left  in 
humdrum  ignorance  of  things  a  knowledge  of  which 
would  lead  them  to  take  a  livelier  interest  in 
their  everyday  surroundings.  What  is  needed  is 
a  local  clique  to  make  it  "good  form"  to  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  past  history  and 
with  the  natural  phenomena  of  their  parish.  There 
may  be  little  or  nothing — sometimes  much,  very  seldom 
nothing — connected  with  their  place  that  has  a  strong 
interest  to  outsiders  ;  but  everything  local  has  an  in- 
terest to  the  people  of  the  locality.  The  heir  of  many 
historical  ancestors  is  keenly  interested  in  the  records  of 
his  inherited  home  ;  and  villagers  must  needs  become  at- 
tached to  what  they  can  call  "  our  village  "  in  proportion 
as  they  know  its  history  and  understand  its  past  as  well 
as  its  present  relationship  to  the  outside  world.  Socie- 
ties of  village  antiquaries  could  easily  be  formed.  There 
are  generally  a  squire  and  his  family,  a  parson,  and  often 
a  doctor.  Independent  residents  in  villages  are  multiply- 
ing. Farmers'  sons  are  now  educated  in  good  schools 
and  some  of  them  settle  at  home  and  add  to  the  general 
intelligence  of  the  place.  Others,  lower  in  social  rank, 
are  not  incapable  of  appreciating  research  and  are 
often  able  to  assist  in  it.  The  village  concert  or  amus- 
ing entertainment  might  occasionally  be  superseded  by 
an  evening  given  to  a  lecture  or  a  conversation  on  local 
study  and  research.  A  collection  might  be  gathered  of 
village  archives  to  which  additions  could  be  made  from 
time  to  time,  and  with  it  the  villagers  could  in 
different  ways  be  rendered  familiar.  The  leaders  of 
such  a  coterie  would  derive  as  much  pleasure  from 
these  pursuits  as  from  many  of  the  fashionable  fads  ; 
they  would,  perhaps,  in  some  cases.be  relieved  from 
ennui  ;  and  the  villagers  would  discover  that  their 
native  place  was  something  more  than  a  mere  fortuitous 
collection  of  uninteresting  but  necessary  domiciles.  The 
place  would  become  "our  village  "  to  which  such  and 
such  a  distinguished  person  had  belonged,  which  had 
had  a  share  in  such  and  such  an  important  event. 

Material  for  study  and  research  would  everywhere  be 
abundant,  especially  as  the  end  aimed  at  would  not  be 
the  enlightenment  of  the  outside  world  so  much  as  the 
education  and  amusement  of  the  villagers.  The  geology 
and  natural  history  of  the  parish  ;  the  manorial  history  ; 
the  church  and  its  antiquities  ;  the'story  of  the  local  non- 
conformity, where  such  local  nonconformityexists- — often 
a  pathetic  story  when  rightly  understood  ;  and  the  tale  of 
notable  parishioners  :  here  is  a  scheme  full  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  zealous  local  student  and  antiquary.  Few 
parishes  would  fail  to  furnish  interesting  material  under 
each  of  the  above  heads.  The  interest  would  often  be 
found  to  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  parish.  The  writer  has  discovered  the 
richest  mines  in  some  of  the  smallest  and  obscurest 
villages.  The  geology  and  natural  history- — notably  the 
botany — of  the  parish  might  be  made  the  introduction 
to  a  scientific  appreciation  of  the  outside  world — a  far 
better  introduction  than  the  repelling  cram  of 
most  of  our  schools.  The  manorial  and  personal 
history  of  a  village  is,  when  intelligently  studied, 
positively  fascinating.  The  dry  dates  and  generalisa- 
tions of  our  historical  text-books  acquire  a  vivid  interest, 
even  to  the  ordinary  villager,  when  they  are  illustrated 
by  the  lives  of  men  who  actually  lived  in  the  local 
manor  house  or  were  born  of  "  poor  but  honest 
parents  "  in  the  quaint  old  village  street.  To  take  an 
example  or  two  at  random.     The  manor  of  the  little 

sequestered  village  of  has  belonged  to  men  and 

women  who  figured  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  played 
conspicuous  parts  in  the  French  affairs  of  our  early 
Henries,  and  furnished  land   for  the   endowment  of 

colleges.     The  equally   sequestered  village  of   

came  acutely  into  contact  with  both  sides  of  the 
ecclesiastical  troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  the 
persons  of  several  notable  men.  And  such  examples 
can  be  found  everywhere.  In  the  cases  mentioned, 
and  in  a  number  of  others  similar,  many  of  the 
facts  were  popularly   forgotten   until  the   story  of 
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the  parishes  was  made  accessible  not  merely  to  the 
squire  and  the  parson — who  themselves  had  in  several 
instances  something  to  learn — but  also  to  the  villagers. 
Then  the  church — the  building — is  a  veritable  museum 
of  antiquities,  when  it  has  not  been  too  ruthlessly 
"  restored."  Fortunately,  there  remain  many  of  our 
out-of-the-way  churches  still  unspoiled.  Doubtless 
these  silent  monuments  unconsciously  influence  the 
peasantry  for  good  ;  but  what  object-lessons  of  art  they 
might  easily  be  made  by  wise  teachers  !  They  are  text- 
books of  English  religious  history  only  waiting  intelli- 
gent expositors  to  enable  even  the  cottagers  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  them.  Queer  things,  too,  come 
to  light  under  the  investigator's  eye,  in  connexion  with 
some  of  these  churches.  "Cromwell  and  his  men" 
are  not  responsible  for  all  the  despoiling  that  has  been 
done.  Two  of  the  bells — leaving  only  one — belonging  to 

 church  were  sold  by  the  churchwardens  to  pay 

off  a  church  debt.  In  another  parish,  a  couple  of  bells 
were  sold  by  the  squire's  widow  to  aid  in  defraying  her 
late  husband's  debts.  What  has  become  of  some  of 
the    brasses  that  have   disappeared   since  Cromwell 

ceased  to  trouble  anyone  ?   In  church  a  valuable 

piece — almost  unique  in  its  way — of  tapestry  has  re- 
cently been  rescued  from  the  church  dust-bin  and 
carefully  restored.  If  the  people  in  a  village  were 
taught  to  know  and  appreciate  the  church  and  its 
furniture,  the  ignorance  of  churchwardens  and  the 
cupidity  of  indifferent  squires  would  be  prevented 
from  causing  the  perpetration  of  such  acts  of 
sacrilege. 

If  the  men  and  women  of  "light  and  leading"  in 
our  villages  would  emulate  Gilbert  White  and  en- 
courage local  study,  life  in  our  villages  would  be  made 
much  more  picturesque  than  it  is  to  all  classes  of  the 
community.  There  would  be  less  temptation  to  our 
more  intelligent  village  lads  to  leave  their  homes.  A 
local  patriotism  would  be  engendered  which  at  present 
is  all  too  rare  ;  and  things  which  are  looked  upon  as 
too  commonplace  ■  to  deserve  attention  would  become 
objects  of  interest  and  in  many  cases  of  local  pride. 


HAPPINESS  AND  MATERIAL  PROGRESS. 

"THERE  are  many  beliefs  the  truth  of  which  is  popu- 
*■  larly  accepted  as  self-evident,  but  which  will  be 
found  on  reflection  to  be  not  indeed  wholly  false  but  to 
consist  of  ingredients  in  which  truth  is  considerably 
overweighted  by  falsehood.  Of  such  beliefs  perhaps 
the  most  signal  example  is  the  belief  that  human  happi- 
ness grows  proportionally  with  material  progress — that 
it  increases  with  the  increase  of  comforts,  luxuries,  and 
conveniences  and  that  it  is  diffused  proportionately 
with  their  diffusion.  This  doctrine  at  the  present  day 
is  being  elevated  into  a  kind  of  gospel  and  forms  a  prin- 
cipal basis  of  much  modern  social  legislation.  But  how- 
far  does  this  belief  correspond  really  with  the  truth  of 
things  ?  We  shall  find  that  between  the  two  there  is  a 
very  grave  discrepancy.  Truth,  in  the  present  case,  as 
it  is  in  almost  all  cases  connected  with  the  human 
character,  is  a  mean  between  two  extremes  ;  and  it  is 
just  as  false  to  suppose  that  happiness  really  increases 
with  every  addition  to  the  appliances  of  ease  and 
enjoyment  as  it  is  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  diminished 
or  extinguished  by  the  diminution,  the  withdrawal,  or 
the  absence  of  a  certain  number  of  them.  Thus  whilst 
a  man  who  is  starving  is  doubtless  always  miserable,  a 
man  who  is  sufficiently  fed  is  by  no  means  always  happy. 
There  are  certain  persons  whose  taste  is  more  acute 
than  their  philosophy,  who  are  reduced  to  extreme 
wretchedness  by  the  ministrations  of  a  bad  cook  :  and 
yet  we  may  venture  to  say  of  them  that  the  best  chef 
in  Europe  would  not  be  for  any  one  of  them  a  universal 
talisman  against  sorrow.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
would  really  seem  to  be  this  —  that  the  external 
appliances  and  the  external  supports  of  life,  when 
they  sink  below  a  certain  minimum,  forbid  men  to  be 
happy  ;  and  when  they  rise  above  a  certain  minimum 
they  permit  men  to  be  happy,  now  and  then  ;  but  that, 
taken  by  themselves,  their  power  extends  no  farther. 
Man's  happiness,  from  that  point  onwards,  depends  not 
upon  them  but  upon  man. 
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At  first  sight,  no  doubt,  such  a  statement  seems 
paradoxical.  Let  us  test  it  by  glancing  at  the  progress 
which  the  present  century  has  witnessed  in  the  material 
circumstances  of  all  classes  of  the  population.  We 
can  apply  this  test  most  easily  through  the  assistance 
of  such  characters  in  fiction  as  have  been  generally 
recognised  by  the  world  as  true  and  typical  human 
beings.  Let  us  take  then  some  of  the  characters  of 
Miss  Austen  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  Trollope  and  George  Eliot  ;  or  the 
characters  of  the  earlier  with  those  of  the  later 
novels  of  Dickens.  Between  the  days  of  the  Anti- 
quary and  the  days  of  Daniel  Deronda,  between 
the  days  of  Emma  and  Fanny  Price  and  those  of 
Mrs.  Casaubori  and  Maggie  Tulliver,  there  has  been 
an  improvement  in  the  general  appliances  of  life,  to 
which  no  parallel  exists  in  the  history  of  the  whole 
world.  Two  of  the  most  familiar  examples  of  this  are 
the  improvements  in  the  means  of  travelling  and  the 
improvements  in  postal  communication.  But  can  it  be 
maintained  that  the  contemporaries  of  Daniel  Deronda 
who  travel  sixty  miles  an  hour  in  the  luxury  of  first-class 
carriages  are  a  happier  race  than  the  contemporaries  of 
the  Antiquary,  who  crawled  over  ill-kept  roads  in  Mrs. 
Macleuchar's  diligence  ?  Are  the  Maggie  Tullivers  and 
the  Mrs.  Casaubons,  who  can  waft  their  sighs  from 
Indus  to  the  Pole  for  twopence-halfpenny,  happier  than 
the  Emmas  and  the  Fanny  Prices  and  the  Elizabeth 
Bennets  of  Miss  Austen  ?  Were  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  "  Great  Expectations  "  and  "Our  Mutual  Friend" 
happier  persons  than  Sam  Weller  or  Mr.  Pickwick  ? 
There  is  nothing  in  literature  which  affords  usthe  smallest 
indication  that  the  spirit  of  happiness  grows  with  what 
we  call  material  progress.  It  may  of  course  be  argued 
— and  our  reference  to  the  works  of  Dickens  will  supply 
the  argument  with  an  ample  number  of  illustrations — 
that  material  progress,  or  rather  the  indirect  results  of 
it,  will  reduce  or  extinguish  many  causes  of  acute  un- 
happiness.  The  general  increase  of  wealth,  the  increased 
ease  of  travelling,  postal  improvements,  and  astonish- 
ing development  of  newspapers  have  made  many  of  the 
abuses,  scandals  and  hardships  impossible  which  ex- 
cited the  mirth  and  compassion  of  the  author  of 
"  Nicholas  Nickleby."  We  may  venture  to  hope  that 
few  schoolboys  to-day  are  so  miserable  and  degraded  as 
the  pupils  of  Mr.  Squeers.  But  do  the  playing-fields 
of  Eton  to-day,  or  those  of  any  reputable  grammar 
school,  contain  higher  spirits  than  they  did  a  hundred 
years  ago  ?  There  is  nothing  to  show,  or  even  make 
us  suspect,  that  such  is  the  case. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  witness  of  fiction  to  that  of  our 
own  experience.  Those  of  the  present  generation  who 
have  outlived  their  first  youth  have  witnessed  the 
enormous  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  London 
hotels  and  in  London  restaurants  and  other  places  of 
entertainment.  Now  does  anyone  suppose  that  the 
section  of  the  human  race  which  passed  the  month  of 
June  at  Claridge's  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  will  find,  if 
it  passes  that  month  at  the  glorified  Claridge's  next 
season,  that  its  happiness  has  increased  with  the 
splendour  or  even  the  improved  sanitation  of  the 
building  ?  Does  the  youth  of  to-day  find  more  enjoy- 
ment at  the  Empire  than  the  manhood  of  to-day  found 
in  its  youth  at  Evans'  ?  Or  let  us  take  again  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  modern  inventions — namely,  the 
bicycle.  The  bicycle  is  undoubtedly  a  source  of  happi- 
ness to  millions  ;  but  to  say  this  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  saying  that  the  actual  sum  total  of  conscious 
happiness  has  been  increased  by  it.  All  the  happi- 
ness that  depends  directly  on  external  things  arises 
from  the  satisfaction  of  some  desire.  But  the  degree 
of  happiness  depends  not  on  the  absolute  character  of 
the  things  desired  but  on  the  ratio  between  men's 
knowledge,  experience  and  conception  of  what  is 
desirable  and  their  attainment  of  it.  An  impatient 
traveller  seventy  years  ago  was  better  satisfied  with 
going  ten  miles  an  hour  on  a  coach  than  he  v/ould  be 
now  with  going  twenty  miles  an  hour  in  a  train.  Thus 
new  luxuries  and  conveniences  increase  our  means  of 
enjoyment  but  they  increase  pari  passu  our  own  desires 
and  expectations.  The  ratio  between  the  two  thus 
remains  the  same  ;  and  the  happiness  which  we  experi- 
ence when  our  desires  and  expectations  are  satisfied 
remains  the  same  also. 
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How,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  if  such  is  really  the  case, 
lave  men  come  to  make  any  material  progress  at  all  ? 
Why  do  we  call  the  movement  in  question  progress  ? 
\nd  why  do  we  not  allow  ourselves  indolently  to  slip 
30l<fk  into  barbarism  ?  The  question  is  pertinent  ;  and 
:he  answer  would  seem  to  be  this.  Though  men  do  not 
suffer  from  the  absence  of  material  improvements,  yet 
when  once  these  are  seen  and  offered  to  them  they 
would  suffer  by  not  adopting  them.  Till  the  electric 
:elegraph  was  introduced,  nobody  was  made  unhappy 
3y  the  want  of  it ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  offered  to  the 
vorld  the  world  inevitably  used  it  ;  and  men  began  to 
reel  incommoded  if  they  had  not  access  to  a  convenience 
vhich  a  few  years  before  they  had  never  dreamed  of  as 
1  possibility.  Economists  often  tell  us  that  demand 
:reates  supply.  It  does  so  in  a  certain  sense  and  in 
certain  cases  ;  but,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  act  of 
naterial  progress,  to  the  process  of  inaugurating  im- 
provements in  the  material  resources  of  life,  it  is  much 
;ruer  to  say  that  the  supply  creates  the  demand.  The 
:ause  of  the  progressive  supply  itself  is  a  different 
question  altogether.  This  supply  is  ensured  by  the 
act  that  the  persons  who  introduce  improvements  profit 
:hemselves  by  introducing  them,  whether  the  world  at 
large  profits  by  their  introduction  or  no.  Whether  it 
:ontributes  or  no  to  the  sum  of  general  happiness,  it  con- 
xibutes  or  it  promises  to  contribute  to  their  own  personal 
idvancement ;  and  it  does  so  for  the  reason  that  whilst 
nferior  means  of  enjoyment  give  as  much  happiness  as 
:he  best,  so  long  as  men  have  no  knowledge,  no  expec- 
:ations  of  better,  the  moment  the  latter  are  obtainable, 
;he  inferiority  of  the  former  becomes  manifest  and 
;hey  cease  to  give  happiness  any  longer.  Men  find 
hat  in  order  to  procure  for  themselves  the  same  result 
hey  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  more  delicate  and 
nore  complicated  means.  To  many  people  this  doctrine 
vill,  at  first  sight,  appear  incredible  ;  it  will  do  so  for 
he  following  reason.  Taking  any  comfort,  luxury  or 
:onvenience  to  which  they  are  attached,  they  will  ask 
hemselves  what  will  be  their  condition  were  it  suddenly 
aken  away  from  them  :  and  they  will  tell  themselves, 
ind  tell  themselves  very  truly  that  they  would  be 
icutely  conscious  of  privation — that  their  happiness 
vould  be  reduced  to  a  definitely  lower  temperature. 
3ut  persons  who  reason  thus  should  be  reminded  of 
)ne  great  truth — that  the  happiness  produced  by  the 
possession  of  any  good  bears  no  proportion  whatever 
0  the  pain  that  may  be  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  it ; 
ust  as  the  fact  that  an  aching  tooth  will  plunge  a  man 
nto  the  depths  of  torment  does  not  prove  that  sound  teeth 
vill  sustain  him  in  a  state  of  rapture.  The  cessation 
)f  a  toothache  is  beyond  all  doubt  rapturous  ;  but  the 
apture  dies  away  when  the  novelty  of  the  cessation 
:eases.  And  any  triumphs  of  material  progress,  so  long 
is  they  are  quite  fresh,  and  we  can  vividly  contrast 
hem  in  our  minds  with  the  inferior  conditions  which 
hey  have  superseded,  may  do  something  to  heighten 
n  us  a  consciousness  of  well-being  ;  but  when  the 
mprovements  cease  to  be  novel  the  temperature  of  our 
selings  will  subside  again.  Habit,  like  death,  is  a 
niversal  leveller  ;  and,  putting  out  of  the  question 
bsolute  want  and  pain,  it  makes  happiness  approxi- 
lately  equal  in  all  stages  of  civilisation.  A  man's 
laterial  happiness  consists  not  in  the  abundance  of 
hings  which  he  possesses  but  in  the  proportion  borne 
y  the  things  which  he  possesses  to  the  things  which 
xperience  or  education  have  compelled  him  to  imagine 
r  to  desire. 


THE   CULT   OF    THE  COUNTRY.* 

\S  the  villagers  cast  longing  eyes  to  the  towns,  our 
thoughts  who  live  in  the  city  yearn  ever  more  for 
he  country.  Is  this  hapless  perversity  but  the  working 
f  a  primal  curse  that  condemns  us  to  care  only  for  what 
/e  have  not  ?  The  old  story  of  the  butterfly  spoilt  in 
<:s  capture?  Is  it  the  reassertion  of  one  of  those 
lemental  characteristics  of  human  nature,  which  we 
rown  up  ones  pharisaically  ascribe  to  children,  associat- 
ig  them  with  those  child's  rhymes  that  in  their  rude 
—  , — _  . — ,  

*  "Wild  Life  in  Hampshire  Highlands."  Haddon  Hall  Library, 
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simplicity  catch  up  and  best  express  such  universal 
feelings  ?    Children  sing  but  we  all  feel — 

"  O  that  I  were 

Where  I  would  be  ; 
Then  would  I  be 
Where  I  am  not. 

But  where  I  am 
There  must  I  be  ; 
And  where  I  would 
There  I  cannot." 

Would  the  inference  be  sound  that  of  the  dwellers  in 
London  most  are  there  by  compulsion  ;  that  if  they  had 
their  way,  they  would  migrate  to  the  country  and  there 
rest  satisfied  ?  Surely  not.  But  whether  it  be  per- 
versity or  real  love  of  the  country,  or  vacancy  that 
wants  its  complement,  or  desire  for  the  relief 
of  contrast,  certain  it  is  that  educated  Metro- 
politans cultivate  country  thoughts  more  and  more. 
The  cult  has  created  a  very  literature  of  its  own.  Mr. 
George  Dewar's  "Wild  Life  in  Hampshire,"  the  latest 
contribution  to  this  literature,  would  have  been  im- 
possible not  so  very  long  ago  —  impossible  —  for 
there  would  not  have  been  the  environment  to 
call  it  forth.  It  is  an  intensely  modern  book. 
It  is  not  a  sporting  work— that  is  quite  a  different 
thing  ;  it  is  not  a  natural  history  scientific  or  popular  ; 
it  is  not  a  guide-book,  even  a  glorified  one  such  as  the 
"  Highways  and  By-ways  "  of  Devon  or  of  Donegal,  nor 
is  it  an  artist's  sketch  book.  Without  any  doubt,  our 
fathers  would  have  said  of  such  a  book,  "  What  is  this  ? 
We  can  make  nothing  of  it.  It  seems  to  be  meant  for 
sportsmen,  but  what  is  all  this  about  flowers  and 
insects  ?"  while  the  naturalist  would  have  disdained  a 
writer  who  evidently  thought  of  birds  as  things  that  live 
in  the  trees  and  the  large  air  rather  than  on  pedestals 
in  glass  cases.  But  the  man  who  wants  such  a  work  is 
not  a  naturalist  and  very  often  not  a  sportsman.  It  is 
just  they  who  are  not  doing  any  of  the  things  described 
that  read  these  country  books.  What  is  it  that 
they  do  want  and  which  they  find  in  this  litera- 
ture— for  it  is  a  literature.  Jefferies  and  the 
"  Son  of  the  Marshes  "  and  the  Rev.  W.  Warde 
Fowler  by  themselves  justify  the  term.  And  the 
Haddon  Hall  Library  has  taken  up  the  tradi- 
tion and  so  far  has  reverently  carried  it  on.  Are  Isaac 
Walton  and  Gilbert  White  the  real  progenitors  of  these 
writers  ?  Perhaps  ;  but  even  so  that  would  not  be  in- 
consistent with  the  very  modern  character  we  have 
ascribed  to  such  literature.  White  and  Walton  stand 
by  themselves  :  they  were  not  the  product  of  their 
time  ;  and  such  vogue  as  had  their  work  with  former 
generations  was  due  to  its  literary  charm.  Their  kin- 
ship with  the  modern  pursuit  of  the  country  has  pro- 
duced, as  might  have  been  expected,  an  extraordinary 
development  of  their  popularity,  as  witness  the  startling 
and  steadily  increasing  prices  given  for  copies  of  the 
earlier  editions.  What  is  the  niche,  then,  that  such 
books  fill  ?  What  is  their  secret  ?  Is  it  the 
interpretation  of  nature  ?  Hardly  :  that  is  the 
work  of  a  poet ;  only  a  poet  can  interpret  nature  and 
not  by  any  means  every  poet.  To  be  a  prophet  of 
nature  is  given  to  one  or  two  in  an  age  :  it  was  given 
to  Wordsworth  ;  it  was  given  to  Tennyson.  Some- 
thing indeed  of  the  prophetic  mind  may  be  traced 
in  Mr.  Dewar's  work,  as  in  that  of  every  one  of  the 
group  ;  for  it  is  necessary  to  its  existence.  Without  it, 
their  work  would  sink  into  the  cut  and  dried  conven- 
tionalism of  sport  or  natural  history.  But  it  would  be 
an  idle  affectation  to  dignify  the  very  real  and  entirely 
healthy  charm  of  these  writings  with  the  name  of  poetry. 
They  have  their  poetic  side,  they  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
poetic  side,  but  that  is  not  their  essence,  their  all.  And 
in  the  same  way  we  do  not  think  these  books  can  claim 
to  spring  from  communion  with  nature.  Acquaint- 
ance with  nature,  yes,  the  very  closest  acquaintance, 
but  communion  is  with  the  heart,  with  the  soul.  And 
there  is  a  difference  between  nature  and  the  country. 
Many  truly  love  the  country  who  do  not  know  nature 
and  could  not  love  her,  if  they  did.  We  admit  gladly 
that  all  these  writers  can  interpret  the  country  ;  indeed, 
they  so  interpret  the  country  that  we  cannot  doubt  that 
they  are   capable  of  communion   with   nature.  Sir 
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Edward  Grey's  *  book  left  no  doubt  of  that  ;  as  it 
equally  left  no  doubt  that  he  had  none  of  the  power  of 
expression  which  is  the  gift  of  the  interpreter. 

But  were  these  books  on  the  higher  plane  to  which 
we  have  tried  to  point,  they  would  not  fill  the  place  they 
do  now  ;  they  would  probably  have  few  readers  instead 
of  very  many  ;  they  would  certainly  be  failures  commer- 
cially instead  of  one  of  the  most  safely  successful  "lines" 
on  which  a  publisher  can  embark.  We  can  have  no 
quarrel  with  these  writers  that  they  do  not  succeed  in 
what  they  do  not  attempt.  We  only  wish  that  most 
literary  aspirants  were  anything  like  as  successful  in 
what  they  do  attempt.  And  the  success  of  these  books 
inevitably  raises  in  us  apprehensions  of  a  host  of 
imitators.  Many  have  acuteness  enough  to  perceive 
that  the  field  is  very  large  and  at  present  mainly  un- 
occupied but  fewer  the  sense  to  see  that  they  have  not 
the  intelligence  to  occupy  it.  First  we  warn  off  the 
book  maker  ;  should  we  at  any  time  come  across  an 
imitation  obviously  born  of  a  boom,  we  will  do  our 
utmost  to  expose  its  shame  without  any  kind  of  mercy. 
Next,  we  warn  the  more  dangerous  bidder  with  literary 
gifts  but  without  the  love  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
country.  Lastly,  we  trust  that  they  who  love  the 
country  in  all  honesty  but  cannot  tell  their  love  to  any 
purpose  will  strenuously  resist  the  temptation  to 
commit  themselves  to  ink. 

But  let  us  return  to  Mr.  Dewar's  book,  an  example 
as  typical  of  its  class  as  delightful  in  itself.  He  chooses 
a  familiar  spot  in  his  own  county,  the  home  of  earlier 
years,  and  takes  the  reader  with  him  round  all  the  loved 
haunts  and  lets  him  into  the  secret  of  their  associa- 
tions. Everything,  birds,  flowers,  butterflies,  fishes, 
gather  round  the  •'  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home," 
which  is  the  sentiment  of  the  story  ;  for  in  a  sense 
"  Hampshire  Highlands"  is  a  story  ;  there  is  a  thread 
runs  through  it  all.  Common  objects  of  the  country 
are  the  characters,  and  their  doings  as  observed  by  him 
who  tells  the  story  the  events.  And  these  events  evoke 
ideas,  sentiments,  literary  memories,  such  as  appeal  to 
any  cultivated  man.  Could  there  be  a  book  more  exactly 
suited  to  the  modern  townsman's  cult  of  the  country  ? 
He  will  find  the  sympathy  which  is  necessary  to  his 
enjoyment  in  ideas  which  find  their  counterpart  latent  in 
himself,  while  the  impulse  that  moves  imagination  and 
memory  is  the  face  of  nature,  as  he  has  known  her. 
The  pleasure  is  refreshing  as  the  sight  of  a  friend  long 
absent.  It  is  as  though  one  he  knew  and  loved  spoke 
to  him  face  to  face  although  away.  There  is  just  the 
pleasing  combination  of  surprise  and  familiarity.  To 
give  the  illusion  all  its  charm,  the  friend  from  the 
country  must  speak  for  himself  as  the  townsman  has 
known  him  speak.  The  showman  who  produces  the 
illusion  must  keep  in  the  background.  And  in  that  we 
have  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Dewar.  He  shows  us  too 
much  the  mechanism  of  his  effects.  Maybe,  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  write  down  his  momentary  impressions  of 
nature  in  a  note-book  (a  sufficiently  prosaic  and  humi- 
liating thing  in  itself),  but  why  insist  on  thrusting  the 
note-book  under  our  eyes  ?  The  points  taken  are  all 
interesting  indeed,  but  in  spite,  very  much  in  spite 
of  the  note-book  form.  Surely  he  can  see  how  inartistic 
it  is  to  allow  the  mechanical  contrivance  to  break  in  on 
the  form  he  has  given  to  his  ideas.  Why  spoil  the 
effect  of  his  own  art?  He  should  remember  Words- 
worth's indignant  rebuke,  "You  cannot  take  an 
inventory  of  nature."  What  would  Wordsworth  have 
said  to  this  ? 

"June  4th,  a  grey  but  soft  evening.  8.20  p.m.  Sky- 
larks still  singing  .  .  .  and  a  yellowhammer  calling.  .  .  . 
8.55  p.m.  a  cuckoo  is  shouting  .  .  .  many  thrushes  are 
now  singing,  the  nightjar  is  just  beginning,  the  par- 
tridge is  very  persistent  .  .  .  :  the  nightingale  is  silent. 
9  :  partridge  and  landrail  alone  are  now  to  be 
heard.  ..."  Fancy  timing  the  cadences  of  nature's 
evening  hymn  as  you  would  the  departure  of  trains  or 
the  duration  of  House  of  Commons  speeches  ! 

But  he  discards  the  inventory  when  he  arranges  his 
scenes.  "The  Sweet  of  the  Year  "  "  The  Woodlands' 
Medley"  "A  Birds'-Nester's  Notes"  "Among  the 
Butterflies"  "The  Silent  Time":  that  is  a  fine  series 
of  pictures.    With  Thomson,  Mr.  Dewar  leaves  us  in 


*  "Fly-fishing:"  Haddon  Hall  Library.    7*.  6d.  net. 


the  lifeless  time  when  winter  "  reigns  tremendous  o'er 
the  conquered  year."  A  melancholy  conclusion  ;  why 
not  begin  with  winter  ?  Spring  follows  winter  as  much 
as  winter  autumn.  Chaos,  according  to  all  the  legends 
of  the  creation,  preceded  life.  But  the  temptation  wal 
too  great.  The  artist  in  the  writer  had  not  the  heart  to 
diminish  from  the  summer  pageant's  effect  by  allowing 
it  to  come  slowly,  imperceptibly  into  the  reader's 
vision  and  as  slowly,  imperceptibly  pass  out  ;  though 
that  is  just  what  nature  does.  No  :  he  will  have  the 
glorious  picture  come  upon  us  complete,  perfect  in  all 
its  fresh  brilliancy  of  colour.  Open  the  book  and  you 
are  at  once  in  the  heart  of  "  the  sweet  of  the  year." 
Certainly  he  was  perfectly  entitled  to  present  his  subject 
in  that  way,  for,  as  we  have  said,  the  book  is  not  a 
work  of  natural  history.  And  we  cannot  doubt 
that  for  the  town  worshipper  of  Nature,  a  series  of 
pictures  is  far  more  effective  than  a  cycle  that  never 
begins  and  never  ends.  And  it  was  a  sure  instinct  that 
guided  the  writer  to  leave  the  early  green  of  June  and 
the  singing  of  tjhe  nightingale  as  the  supreme  features 
of  young  summer.  The  bright  light  verdure  is  as  the 
countenance  of  youth  and  the  singing  of  the  nightingale 
its  heart.  But  Keats  and  Wordsworth  sympathised 
with  that  wondrous  song  better  than  Tennyson  or 
Coleridge  whom  Mr.  Dewar  quotes.  "O  nightin- 
gale, thou  surely  art  a  creature  of  a  fiery  heart" 
carries  all  the  meaning,  but  not  all  the  music  of 
the  song  as  does  the  gorgeous  poetry  of  Keats. 
That  song  is  verily  the  musical  incarnation  of  youth's 
eternal  heart.  It  gathers  up  in  a  splendour  of  sound 
all  the  passionate  longings  of  the  young,  their  generous 
aspirations,  their  uncontrollable  sorrows  ;  the  stream 
of  melody  might  be  the  bursting  of  pent-up  indigna- 
tion at  the  wrongs  of  the  world  ;  the  bitter  out- 
pouring of  the  pain  of  love  ;  inconsolable  agony  at  a 
friend's  death  ;  it  might  be  the  vain,  strange  tears  of 
a  child  overcome  with  joy  of  the  country's  beauty  ; 
it  might  be  the  weeping  of  happiness  too  intense  not  to 
be  painful.  It  is  all  of  youth  except  the  joy  of  life  for 
itself,  the  elation  of  physical  vigour  ;  that  is  sung  by 
the  skylark.  There  is  nothing  in  the  sky  or  on  the 
earth  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth  at  all  like  the 
nightingale's  song  but  one  thing :  that  is  but  one 
thing  beside  it  :  the  passionate  strains  of  a  violin  in 
the  hands  of  a  master. 

But  why  has  Mr.  Dewar  marred  the  effect  of  his 
pleasantly  infectious  love  of  English  warblers  by  dis- 
paragement of  the  birds  of  the  tropics  ?  Do  his 
favourites  gain  by  the  petty  belittling  of  others  of 
different  qualities  ?  What  insular  prejudice  is  this, 
"the  gaudy,  flaunting  unmelodious  creatures  of  the 
tropics  "  ?  Is  he  destitute  of  the  fine  catholicity  of 
nature  ?  It  is  a  disastrous  outburst,  for  it  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  knows  these  splendid  creatures  only  in 
the  Commercial  Sale-rooms  or  in  the  hats  of  the  careless 
ladies.  There  indeed  they  are  gaudy,  they  are  flaunt- 
ing. But  put  them  in  their  natural  surroundings  of 
heavy  tropical  foliage,  and  these  bright  specks  against 
the  sombre  background  come  as  a  delightful  relief.  We 
are  glad  that  the  writer's  patriotic  advocacy  of  English 
wild  flowers  has  not  led  him  to  flout  the  orchids  of 
South  America  because  they  are  gayer  and  grander 
than  our  humble  orchis,  or  to  despise  the  majestic 
lilies  of  Japan.  It  would  be  very  unfair,  however, 
to  allow  this  unhappy  lapse  to  throw  doubt  on 
the  genuineness  of  Mr.  Dewar's  love  of  birds  and 
of  wild  flowers.  Not  a  page  in  the  book  but 
stamps  true  his  love  of  nature.  Witness  his  affec- 
tion for  our  own  special  favourites,  the  butterflies. 
What  matter  that  his  entomology  is  old-fashioned?  He 
knows  them  as  they  live.  He  sees  them  as  they  are, 
the  fairies,  the  nymphs,  the  sylphs  of  the  country. 
They  truly  are  not  of  the  earth.  Idle  they  are,  indeed  ; 
even  feeding  has  ceased  to  be  a  business  ;  they  have 
time  to  give  even  eating  an  idyllic  appearance.  There 
is  an  idleness  which  is  beautiful.  How  well  the  older 
entomologists  entered  into  the  spirit  of  butterfly  life 
when  they  called  them  after  the  Naiads,  the  Dryads,  and 
the  Oreads  of  "  the  bright  mythology  of  Greece."  How 
finely  Iris,  she  of  the  rainbow  wings,  the  swift  fair 
messenger,  fits  Mr.  Dewar's  favourite,  the  Emperor  of 
butterflies  ! 

But  in  all  this  can  one  forget  the  pervading  pathetic 
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fallacy?  Forget  that  the  majestic  flight  of  the  purple 
Emperor  is  often  but  a  search  for  garbage  ?  For- 
get that  all  is  but  our  thoughts  of  these  creatures  ; 
that  the  investiture  is  ours  ;  that  the  creatures  know 
nothing  of  it?  Forget  that  the  spring  of  all  is  just 
food,  drink,  the  continuance  of  the  species  ;  that  they 
have  no  kind  of  heart  and  are  all  unscrupulously  selfish  ? 
Beauty  is  not  the  end  of  colour  and  form  ;  it  is  almost 
certain  that  every  mark  and  every  shape  is  just  a  part 
of  the  ceconomy  of  mere  material  existence.  Can  one 
know  this  and  escape  depression  ?  Can  an  evolutionist 
take  any  attitude  towards  his  old  love  of  nature  but 
that  of  an  agnostic  or  even  an  atheist  to  his  old  faith  ? 
If  he  has  faith  he  can,  for  in  the  Divine  mind  the 
evolution  of  matter  may  ever  have  had  a  twofold 
aspect,  mere  material  development  for  the  matter 
itself,  the  support  of  life,  but  an  aesthetic  and  even  a 
moral  side  in  relation  to  man's  spiritual  destiny.  This 
is  indeed  a  hard  saying ;  but  to  surrender  love  of 
nature  as  but  an  amiable  fallacy  is  harder. 


THE  DECADENCE  OF  BAYREUTH. 

IT  is'  an  unhappy  but  unalterable  fact  that  in  this 
world,  inhabited  by  more  or  less  unhappy  humans, 
the  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new  ;  it  is  an 
equally  unhappy  and  equally  unalterable  fact  that  those 
who  run  the  old  order,  who  live  for  it,  and  eat  and  drink 
and  find  shelter  by  it,  never  perceive  quickly  enough  when 
the  time  for  change  has  arrived.  And,  especially  when 
they  have  witnessed  the  founding  of  the  order,  they 
persist  to  the  last  in  thinking  themselves  shockingly 
advanced  people  :  in  the  decrepit  old  age  of  their 
movement  they  cheer  themselves  by  telling  of  the 
victories  they  are  winning  daily.  The  world — the 
genuinely  alive  and  thinking  part  of  the  world — has 
shot  clean  past  them  ;  they  see  the  crowd  far  away 
in  front  of  them  and  chuckle  confidently,  merrily, 
as  they  say  it  is  certainly  coming  their  way.  They  are, 
as  the  case  may  be,  religious,  moral,  political,  scientific 
or  artistic  "  vieux  marcheurs."  They  are  bucks  of 
seventy,  gay  young  dandies  of  seventy-five  ;  they  are 
outmoded  and  outworn  ;  but  amongst  themselves  they 
are  still  the  triumphant  conquerors  of  the  hearts  of  all 
the  ladies.  The  sight  can  be  seen  every  day  in  religion, 
in  ethics,  in  politics,  science  and  in  art ;  and  it  is  a 
pathetic  one.  It  is  most  pathetic  of  all  when  we  see 
young  men  and  women  enthusiastically  joining  in  a 
spent  movement,  when  we  see  them  eagerly  preaching 
a  gospel  that  the  world  has  absorbed  and  assimilated. 
The  man  who  tries  to  make  a  horse  eat  the  chaff  when 
it  has  just  made  a  good  meal  of  the  corn  is  a  fool  ;  and 
what  are  these  ? 

Bayreuth  was  a  glorious  idea  ;  but,  like  most  glorious 
ideas,  it  was  not  capable  of  being  realised  in  the  con- 
crete. Or  rather,  it  has  been  realised  in  a  way  that  its 
inventor  never  dreamed  of.  In  a  very  short  time  the 
Bayreuth  idea  has  had  tremendous  consequences  in 
musical  Europe.  It  has  reformed  every  important 
opera-house  in  Europe — excepting,  of  course,  Covent 
Garden,  which,  perhaps,  may  not  consider  itself  an 
opera-house  ;  it  has  produced  a  few  great  conductors 
and  many  very  excellent  ones— amongst  them  Richter, 
Mottl,  Weingartner,  Muck;  it  has  produced  a  large 
number  of  extraordinarily  fine  operatic  singers  and  an 
almost  incalculable  number  of  first-rate  orchestral 
players  ;  it  has  resulted  in  the  music  of  Bach,  Mozart, 
Beethoven  and  Wagner— even  of  Handel  and  Wagner 
—being  frequently  played  as  those  composers  intended 
it  to  be  played.  But  the  idea  has  not  been  realised 
as  Wagner  wished  it  to  be  realised.  How  could  it  be? 
Naturally  the  people  in  possession  of  the  theatre  want  to 
remain  in  possession  ;  naturally  also — as  a  great  man's 
disciples  are,  unluckily,  always  second-  or  third-rate 
people — they  keep  as  strictly  as  their  decayed  memories 
will  permit  to  the  letter  of  the  law  laid  down  by  Wagner 
and  altogether  forget  its  spirit  ;  and  so  they  go  on, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  Wagner's  first  hasty  make-shifts 
—nay,  more  than  satisfied,  highly  delighted  with  them, 
and  scornful  of  those  who  are  not  satisfied — while  other 
opera-houses  absorb  Wagner's  spirit  and  continue  to 
improve  operatic  representations  in  every  possible  way, 
just  as  Wagner  himself  would  have  continued  to  im- 


prove them  if  he  could  have  lived.  The  Bayreuth 
clique  is  at  best  a  clique  of  "  vieux  marcheurs."  They 
believe  themselves  still  to  be  young  and  progressive  ; 
but  we  have  passed  them  and  smile  at  their  antics,  the 
performances  they  arrange,  and  the  sermons  they  preach 
in  books  and  in  newspapers. 

The  worst  of  the  business  is  that  when  the  old  order 
survives  into  the  new  time  it  not  merely  ceases  to  be 
useful  but  becomes  actually  harmful.  Tennyson  only 
spoke  the  truth  when  he  said  that  "God  fulfils  himself 
in  many  ways,  Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt 
the  world."  Bayreuth  is  still  in  many  respects  equal 
to  any  opera-house  in  the  world.  The  working  of  the 
scenery — not  the  scenery  itself — and  the  lighting  are 
beyond  all  praise.  Sometimes  the  management  of  the 
crowds  is  good  ;  sometimes  the  playing  of  the  orchestra 
is  fairly  good.  In  so  far,  Bayreuth  is  an  example  to 
be  followed.  But  the  average  orchestral  playing,  the 
scenery,  the  singing  of  the  principals,  and  their  acting, 
are  very  far  from  being  things  to  be  followed.  And, 
above  all,  Bayreuth  is  become  a  warning  to  all  men 
not  to  try  to  run  an  opera — even  with  the  most 
magnificent  means — without  men  of  brains  and  tempera- 
ment. I  read  a  few  days  ago  a  singularly  fatuous 
article  on  Bayreuth  in  the  "Daily  Chronicle."  The 
writer  said  "  For  months  beforehand  singers,  stage- 
carpenters,  scene-shifters,  et  id  genus  omne,  have  been 
trained  to  pull  together  in  a  manner  unknown  at  any 
other  opera-house  in  the  world  ;  each  shade  of  lighting 
has  been  calculated  to  a  hair's  breadth  ;  every  cloud 
that  passes  across  the  stage  has  had  its  exact  tempo 
assigned  it ;  and  then  the  orchestra,  though  naturally 
not  available  for  so  long  a  stretch  of  preliminary 
rehearsal,  has  yet  been  carefully  taken  through  its 
paces  step  by  step."  But  what  do  these  things  avail 
when  none  or  few  of  the  singers  have  voices,  when  the 
conductors  are  either  tenth-rate  men  or  men  who  are 
too  low  down  to  be  classed  at  all,  when  the  whole 
organisation  is  in  the  hands  of  men  untouched  by  the 
artistic  temperament?  Again,  that  same  foolish  article 
states  that  "owing  to  the  illness  of  Felix  Mottl,  the 
conducting  of  both  cycles  of  the  '  Ring'  falls  this  year 
to  Siegfried  Wagner.  The  management  {i.e.  Madame 
Wagner  and  Siegfried)  of  the  Bayreuth  theatre  has 
acted  very  wisely  in  paying  no  heed  to  adverse  com- 
ments previously  indulged  in  by  a  certain  hostile  section 
of  the  Press.  ...  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
Richard  Wagner's  son  and  heir  should  be  placed  in 
the  position  to  carry  on  the  work  when  the  author's 
widow  in  the  natural  course  of  events  shall  lay  it  down. 

...  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  were  Herr 
Siegfried  called  by  any  other  name  than  '  Wagner,'  his 
talent  (as  a  conductor)  would  long  since  have  been 
greeted  with  a  burst  of  acclamation.  The  members  of 
the  orchestra  know  well  enough  when  they  have  a  real 
personality  to  lead  them  and  more  than  one  of  them 
has  expressed  to  me  their  confidence  in  his  control." 
Here,  surely,  we  see  the  once  good  custom  cor- 
rupting the  world.  The  writer  of  the  article  is 
a  man  of  fine  intentions  and  of  very  rare  ability  ;  but  he 
has  been  captured  by  the  old  order  and  seems  to  have 
lost  his  musical  ear,  his  taste,  his  judgment  and  his 
logic.  The  reclame  never  went  lower  than  this.  The 
world  is  asked  to  accept  bad  performances  as  model 
performances  ;  and  the  argument  amounts  to  this  :  that 
even  if  the  performances  sounded  bad,  some  of  the  per- 
formers told  the  writer  that  they  were  good,  and  there- 
fore they  were  good.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that 
Siegfried  would  never  have  got  a  hearing  at  all  if  his 
name  had  not  been  Wagner,  yet  we  are  asked  to 
believe  that  his  failure  whenever  he  has  conducted  was 
due  to  his  name  being  Wagner.  It  is  of  no  importance 
at  all  that  Richard  Wagner's  son  and  heir  should  carry 
on  Bayreuth  ;  but,  even  if  he  wishes  to  carry  it  on,  he 
should  have  sufficient  respect  for  his  father's  memory  to 
get  the  best  men  available  to  do  the  work  he  is 
incompetent  to  do  himself.  Even  if  Mottl  were  ill — 
which  he  was  not — Muck,  Weingartner,  Nikisch, 
and  Herz  of  Breslau,  whom  we  had  here  a  few 
weeks  ago,  were  available  ;  and  they  are  all 
musicians  of  infinitely  greater  gifts  than  Siegfried 
Wagner  or  Mr.  Fischer  of  Munich.  It  is  not  only  in 
the  choice  of  conductors  that  we  see  how  low  Bayreuth 
has  fallen,  but  in  the  choice  of  the  principal  singers. 
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Many  of  them  are  competent  artists  ;  some  of  them 
were  competent  artists  thirty  years  ago  ;  but  scarcely 
one  this  year  was  the  best  to  be  found  for  his  or  her 
particular  part.  In  fact  the  "management"  seems  to 
indulge  in  the  pretty  habit  of  weeding  out  its  best 
singers.  Their  positions,  at  any  rate,  are  made  intoler- 
able by  someone,  and  they  refuse  to  sing.  Where  is 
Marie  Brema  now  ?  and  how  is  it  that  many  of  the 
most  famous  artists  in  Europe  absolutely  refuse  to 
appear  at  Bayreuth  ?  Whatever  the  reasons  may  be — 
and  I  know  them  perfectly  well — the  fact  remains  that 
the  best  artists  do  not  appear  at  Bayreuth.  And  the 
representations  given  by  second-rate  singers,  under 
second-rate  or  no-rate  conductors,  without  an  artistic 
master-mind  to  organise  and  inspire  the  whole  thing, 
these  are  held  up  as  models  for  the  rest  of  the  world  ! 
They  are  not  artistic  performances ;  they  are  not 
beautiful,  but  ugly  ;  they  have  ceased  even  to  be 
sincere. 

So  Bayreuth  is  rushing  down  the  steep  place.  Its 
descent  might  have  been  less  rapid  had  the  show  been 
managed  by  competent  people.  But  the  ' '  management " 
has  carried  on  a  game  of  bluff  ;  and  in  artistic  matters 
you  cannot  bluff.  Because  Madame  Wagner  is 
Wagner's  widow  she  is  assumed  to  have  shared 
Wagner's  prodigious  operatic  gift  ;  and  Siegfried 
Wagner  is  assumed  to  have  inherited  it  because  he  is 
Wagner's  son.  The  performances  are  the  test  ;  and 
the  performances  show  the  bluff  to  be  merely  bluff. 
When  Wagner  died  his  body  was  put  in  the  back 
garden  at  Bayreuth  ;  and  his  spirit  left  for  other  places 
— it,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  found  in  Bayreuth.  It  can 
be  found  in  Munich,  Frankfort,  Breslau,  Hamburg, 
Carlsruhe — wherever  there  are  musicians  striving  to  give 
not  only  Wagner's  music  but  all  the  great  men's 
music,  as  beautifully  and  sincerely  as  possible  ; 
one  certainly  would  not  dream  of  finding  it  in  the  town 
where  Wagner's  son  and  widow  are  held  to  be  greater 
than  Wagner,  where  Wagner's  music  is  not  given  as 
well  as  it  might  be  because  it  is  of  "the  highest  im- 
portance "  that,  given  badly  or  beautifully,  it  should  be 
given  by  the  son,  and  because,  whether  it  is  sung 
beautifully  or  badly,  it  is  of  "the  highest  importance" 
that  the  singers  positively  adore  the  widow.  Bayreuth 
is  kept  alive  now  by  the  people  who  go  out  of  curiosity 
to  spend  a  holiday.  It  is  a  very  agreeable  place  for  a 
holiday,  if  only  the  performances  were  not  intolerable. 
But  they  are  intolerable  ;  and  they  who  go  once  will 
not  go  again.  As  soon  as  the  curiosity  of  the  public 
is  satisfied  the  public  will  cease  to  go  and  Bayreuth 
will  be  deserted.  It  will  be  deserted  the  sooner  if 
Motll  gets  the  new  Wagner  theatre  built  at  Lucerne  ; 
but  whether  the  collapse  takes  place  sooner  or  later, 
the  "management"  will  never  believe  how  much  they 
have  hastened  it.  J.  F.  R. 


FINANCE. 

WE  have  been  favoured  with  another  eminently 
unsatisfactory  week  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
The  condition  of  politics,  in  so  far  as  South  Africa  is 
concerned,  has  shown  no  sign  of  mending,  and  the 
market  is  in  a  state  of  suspense.  It  looked  at  one 
time  as  though  matters  were  telling  for  a  solution  but 
not  in  the  peaceful  manner  which  would  be  most 
agreeable  to  the  House.  When  members  reassembled 
on  Monday  after  the  Saturday  holiday,  and  probably 
in  a  frame  of  mind  to  deal  more  freely  in  order  to  make 
up  for  lost  time,  they  were  met  by  a  rumour  that 
President  Kruger  had  been  treated  by  the  British 
Government  to  an  ultimatum.  They  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  be  frightened  by  this  fiction  of  the  "  scare 
head "  Press.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  House  has 
convinced  itself  that  there  will  be  no  war  with  the 
Transvaal,  and  little  things  of  this  sort  fail  utterly  to 
shake  that  conviction  in  its  breast.  Nor  did  members 
attach  more  importance  to  the  statement  that  the 
British  Government  had  been  treated  to  an  ultimatum 
by  President  Kruger.  But  there  was  the  everlasting 
uncertainty,  and  it  was  recognised  also  that  the 
stoppage  of  ammunition  by  the  Portuguese  had  in  it  the 


wherewithal  to  force  matters  to  an  issue  had  one  party 
or  both  been  that  way  disposed.  Then  again  the  re- 
ported sailing  of  the  Manchester  Regiment  from 
Gibraltar  for  the  Cape  was  not  a  pleasing  piece  of 
information,  and  the  Boer  suggestion  that  the  suzerainty 
rights  should  be  relinquished  in  return  for  certain  con- 
cessions was  not  calculated  to  satisfy  the  aspira- 
tions of  Downing  Street.  These  considerations,  not- 
withstanding the  disbelief  in  extreme  measures,  were 
enough  to  cause  uneasiness,  not  only  in  the  section  most 
intimately  concerned,  but  in  the  House  generally,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  Consols.  Another  adverse  factor  was 
the  development  of  weakness  displayed  by  the  Paris  1 
Bourse  as  a  result  of  the  rioting  in  that  city  and  the 
generally  unsatisfactory  position  of  affairs.  We  had 
occasion  last  week  to  remark  upon  the  wonderful  firm- 
ness shown  by  Paris  in  face  of  a  whole  host  of 
disturbing  influences.  That  attitude  has  now  been 
partially  lost.  The  weakness  of  the  early  part  of  the 
week  has  passed  away,  but  Paris  is  still  uneasy  and 
apprehensive.  Meantime  it  is  waiting — not  selling  much, 
but  on  the  other  hand  not  buying  much.  As  a  result, 
things  dependent  upon  Paris  in  this  market  have  been 
for  the  better  part  of  the  week  more  or  less  stagnant. 
The  holidays,  and  the  doubtful  outlook  for  money,  have 
been  not  without  effect  in  restraining  business,  and  at  j 
the  time  of  writing  the  forthcoming  settlement  and  the 
shadow  of  the  holiday  this  week-end  were  also  beginning 
to  make  themselves  felt. 

At  the  moment,  the  monetary  situation  is  quite  satis- 
factory, and  the  publication  of  the  Bank  return  on 
Thursday  furnished  further  evidence  of  the  success 
which  is  rewarding  the  efforts  of  Threadneedle  Street 
to  improve  the  position  for  the  autumn.  On  balance 
the  Bank  received  up  to  Wednesday  evening  the 
sum  of  ^447,000  from  abroad.  Thanks  to  this, 
and  to  the  return  of  more  money  from  the 
country,  the  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  shows  an 
increase  of  ,£842,500.  The  note  circulation  is 
reduced  by  more  than  ^462,000,  and  as  a  result 
we  have  an  increase  of  as  much  as  ,£1,305,000  in  the 
reserve,  which  at  48^96  per  cent,  is  2*62  per  cent, 
higher  than  a  week  ago.  The  reserve  to-day  stands  at 
,£23, 577,000  compared  with  ,£24, 120,502  at  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year,  and  the  position,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  may  be  regarded  as  reassuring.  Certainly  the 
stringency  is  no  longer  felt,  and  the  efforts  made  to 
bring  the  Bank  to  a  proper  state  of  preparedness 
for  the  demands  which  will  be  made  upon  it 
before  long  have  been  quite  as  successful  as  one  ; 
had  valid  reason  to  expect.  In  the  past  month  the 
position  has  been  strengthened  very  materially,  the 
reserve  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  ,£2,000,000, 
while  the  proportion  to  liabilities  has  risen  nearly  4I  per 
cent.  But  though  the  improvement  has  been  very  real 
and  not  a  little  marked,  the  Bank  cannot  as  yet  be  said 
to  be  safe.  There  need  be  no  anticipation  of  a  rise  in 
the  official  rate  of  discount,  failing  any  extraordinary 
developments,  until  towards  the  end  of  next  month, 
and  then  a  45  per  cent,  rate  will  in  all  proba- 
bility meet  the  requirements  of  the  case,  especially 
if  money  continues  in  the  meantime  to  be  attracted 
to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  during  the 
past  three  weeks  or  so.  The  foreign  exchanges 
this  week  have  remained  tolerably  steady,  and  there 
has,  therefore,  been  no  disturbance  of  the  inward  flowing 
movement  from  those  quarters.  Meantime,  money  is  in  j 
good  supply  for  immediate  requirements,  and  as  the 
demand  has  also  been  more  than  fair,  taking  one  day 
with  another,  rates  show  no  very  violent  fluctuations 
either  way,  keeping  in  the  neighbourhood  of  2  per  cent, 
for  call  loans  and  about  £  per  cent,  more  for  fixtures.  I 
Discounts  have  shown  a  tendency  in  the  last  few  days  | 
to  ease  off,  and  the  good  Bank  showing  has  not  been  a  1 
factor  in  the  maintenance  of  rates. 

Home  Railways  may  be  called  a  steady  market,  but 
business  has  been  on  an  exceedingly  small  scale,  and 
the  week  has  been  singularly  devoid  of  features.  The 
traffics  have  been  for  the  most  part  good,  and  the  \ 
"heavies"  in  particular  have  shown  encouraging  I 
results.  The  Great  Western's  increase  of  ,£24,260  is 
referable,  of  course,  to  the  exceptional  circumstances 
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vith  which  everyone  is  acquainted — the  South  Wales 
;oal  strike  and  the  set-back  caused  thereby  to  the  mineral 
:f£mc  of  the  company.  But  the  North- Western's  in- 
:rease  of  .£10,587  and  the  Midland's  increase  of 
£6,209  represent  the  measure  of  increased  business 
3ue  to  the  brisk  condition  of  the  country's  manufac- 
:uring  industries.  The  North-Eastern  reports  a  decline 
jf  £5,054  on  the  week.  A  very  good  traffic  is  that 
j{  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  which  reports 
in  increase  of  ,£11,004.  It  is  probably  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  and  of  the  generally  satisfactory  con- 
dition of  the  company  that  attention  has  been  paid  to 
'  Leeds"  stock  this  week.  For  the  rest,  there  is  not 
nuch  to  hang  on  to,  as  it  were,  in  regard  to  the  Home 
Railway  section  this  past  week.  Chatham  issues 
lave  been  in  some  demand.  The  recognition 
:hat  the  company  has  done  better  than  the  South- 
Eastern  in  the  joint  arrangement  is  becoming  more 
general — whence  the  greater  degree  of  attention  paid 
.0  its  stocks. 

Great  Central  Deferred  has  also  come  in  for  a 
ittle  attention.  The  good  traffics  have  given  rise 
to  the  belief  that  the  line  is  likely  to  do  better  than 
was  at  one  time  thought  probable  from  the  extension 
:o  London.  Concerning  this,  we  would  remark  that,' 
:hough  the  traffics  have  been  certainly  good  of  late,  the 
issumption  seems  somewhat  premature,  and  that  the 
:ompany  has  plenty  of  leeway  to  make  up  before  its 
Deferred  Stock  can  hope  to  participate  steadily  in  the  im- 
srovement.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  all  along  seemed  to 
as  that  the  vaticinations  of  the  prophets  as  to  the  future 
?f  this  company  have  been  unduly  pessimistic.  Another 
stock  which  has  received  some  support  is  Districts.  It 
has  been  put  up  by  the  old  group,  which  has  talked 
volubly  about  the  acquisition  of  the  line  by  the  big 
:ompanies  which  have  been  making  a  bid  for  it. 
At  the  meeting  Mr.  Forbes  gave  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  negotiations  had  not  fallen  through.  At  the 
same  time,  he  intimated  quite  clearly  that  they 
yvere  in  abeyance,  and  we  have  grave  doubts  our- 
selves, even  should  they  be  resumed  actively  at  some 
future  date,  whether  anything  tangible  will  result. 
The  various  companies  which  are  offering  for  the 
property  have  their  own  ends  to  serve.  Their  interests 
are  in  a  large  degree  mutually  antagonistic,  and  if  they 
adjust  these,  it  is  possible  that  the  terms  which 
they  may  care  to  offer  may  not  prove  of  advantage  to 
District  holders.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  question  of 
parliamentary  sanction  for  any  scheme  which  may  be 
formulated  and  agreed  upon,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  Parliament  will  be  jealous  of  sur- 
rendering the  rights  of  the  shareholders  to  any  com- 
pany or  combination  which  will  not  use  the  line  in 
:he  first  place  for  their  benefit.  Scotch  stocks  have 
'eceived  a  fair  share  of  attention,  in  connexion 
vith  the  forthcoming  dividends,  and  Coras  espe- 
:ially  have  been  active.  The  disturbing  factor  in 
his  situation  is  the  rise  in  expenditure.  The  income 
)f  the  companies  has  been  good,  the  Scotch  lines 
>eing  in  this  respect  on  a  par  with  the  English.  But, 
us  in  the  case  of  the  English  again,  the  indications 
>oint  to  the  absorption  of  a  not  inconsiderable  propor- 
•ion  of  the  better  revenues  by  heavier  expenditures,  and 
his  has  been  a  disturbing  influence,  though  it  has  to 
'>e  allowed  that  the  market  has  been  less  impressed 
Vith  the  argument  than  it  might  have  been.  If  we 
xcept  the  Southern  lines,  which  have  been  well 
i.ffectedby  the  fine  weather,  Home  railways  have  nothing 
lse  to  show  for  this  week  ;  and  though  members  are 
oping  for  a  revival  in  public  interest,  it  does  not  seem 
Tobable  that  we  shall  see  any  marked  improvement  in 
!  he  volume  of  transactions  for  some  two  or  three  (or 
!  ven  more)  weeks  to  come. 

1  Last  week  it  was  the  Westralian  market  which  was 
ble  to  boast  of  the  largest  amount  of  business.  This 
.  ^eek,  Americans  have  been  perhaps  the  most  active 
1  ection  of  the  House.  There  has  been  good  support 
j  rom  Wall  Street  ;  and  in  a  smaller  way  the  Continent, 
I  nd  especially  Germany,  has  been  buying.  The  Bank 
Ijtatement  proved  to  be  satisfactory  enough  and 
,  his  gave  encouragement  in  the  first  place  to  New  York. 
', Operators  here  took  advantage  of  the  good  prices  sent 


over  to  realise  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  bullish  feeling 
in  America  led  to  fresh  bull  outbreaks  on  this,  and  in  the 
end  the  markets  steadied  down,  receiving  tolerably  con- 
sistent support  every  afternoon  from  the  New  York  side, 
notwithstandingthe  efforts  of  Mr.  Keene  and  the  "bears" 
under  his  leadership.  The  period  of  reaction  in  Ameri- 
can Rails,  which  we  were  told  to  look  out  for  more 
than  a  little  while  ago,  is  a  long  time  coming,  and  just 
now  the  industrial  conditions  in  the  country  assuredly 
do  not  point  to  any  development  of  that  sort.  Business 
in  every  department  of  productive  activity  is  brisk,  and  if 
the  iron  and  steel  trade  is  any  index  to  the  condition  of 
things  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  months  before  any  un- 
favourable developments  can  show  themselves,  assum- 
ing (quite  gratuitously,  too)  that  such  developments  are, 
as  it  were,  on  the  way.  The  only  trouble  in  sight  is  con- 
nected with  the  Presidential  election,  and  that  is  so  far 
off  that  it  may  be  ignored  for  the  time  being.  For  the 
rest,  it  is  certain  from  the  general  results,  that  Ameri- 
can railways  are  better  administered  now  than  was 
formerly  the  case,  and  those  who,  not  caring  for  the 
more  speculative  issues,  have  taken  up  their  Bonds  have 
undoubtedly  secured  investments  which  are  worth  hold- 
ing. It  may  be  pointed  out,  in  this  connexion,  that 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  demand  for  Prefer- 
ence issues  is  found  in  the  difficulty  of  getting  hold  of 
Bonds,  which  are  well  held  to  some  extent  here  and  to 
a  much  greater  extent  in  America  itself.  In  Ordinary 
issues,  which  are  occupying  more  than  a  little  attention 
at  this  moment,  the  interest  is  distinctly  more  specula- 
tive, and  it  seems  probable  that,  when  quotations  for 
these  stocks  go  a  little  higher,  public  attention  will  turn 
more  exclusively  to  the  Preference  again.  The  American 
stocks  which  appear  to  be  the  most  promising  are  Louis- 
villes,  Norfolk  and  North  Pacific  Common,  and  Atchison 
Preferences,  with  a  few  others.  Among  Canadian 
railways  Canadian  Pacifies  have  been  steady  but  other- 
wise without  feature.  The  traffic,  however,  has  been  an 
encouraging  feature.  In  this  market,  Trunks  have  been 
the  more  prominent  stock.  The  dividend  gave  assurance 
that  the  line,  under  the  present  management,  was  likely 
to  go  on  improving,  and  as  we  stated  last  week,  pious 
aspirations  have  been  expressed  touching  a  dividend  on 
the  Second  Preference  next  time.  On  this  matter  we 
have  nothing  to  say  further  than  to  repeat  our  belief 
that  the  Second  should  see  a  dividend  before  very  long. 
Meantime,  the  traffics  continue  to  surpass  the  general 
expectations  of  the  House.  This  week,  members  had 
looked  for  from  ,£12,000  to  ,£15,000.  The  actual 
increase  proved  to  be  .£15,663,  wherewith  the  market 
was  more  than  pleased.  The  effect  on  prices,  however, 
following  the  announcement,  was  inconsiderable.  The 
improvement  had  been  fully  discounted  on  the  previous 
day  and  there  followed  a  spell  of  profit-taking  under 
which  quotations  went  back. 

Politics  continue  to  dominate  South  African  mines, 
and  politics  being  unsatisfactory,  or  at  any  rate  dis- 
playing no  particularly  encouraging  feature,  it  follows 
that  the  condition  of  Kaffirs  this  week  has  been  nothing 
to  boast  of.  The  Stock  Exchange,  as  we  have  pointed 
out  before  in  these  columns,  has  quite  made  up  its  mind 
that  there  will  be  no  war  with  the  Transvaal.  It 
believes  that  the  policy  of  steady  pressure,  well  main- 
tained, will  eventually  secure  for  the  Outlanders  a 
reasonable  measure  of  justice.  In  this  particular,  the 
Stock  Exchange  may  be  right  or  it  may  be  all  wrong. 
The  answer  is  one  that  can  only  be  given  by  time 
itself.  But  given  the  sentiment,  the  existing  stagnation 
in  business  is  a  natural  and  inevitable  consequence.  No 
one  cares  to  sell  a  "  bear"  :  no  holders  appear  disposed 
to  realise  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  thinks 
the  present  the  right  moment  to  buy.  The  man 
who  cares  to  back  his  belief  in  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  troubles  by  operating  on  that  assump- 
tion will  have  his  reward — provided  the  peaceful 
solution  comes  along.  But  at  the  bottom  of  all  is  the 
possibility — a  very  real  one,  too — that  there  may  be 
war,  and  this  of  course  spoils  the  prospect.  The  big 
houses  are  holding  off,  and  the  small  man  has  little 
inducement  to  play  with  the  market.  The  account 
open  is  so  small,  in  fact,  that  even  sensational  news 
exercises  little  effect.  At  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
for  example,  when  talk  of  ultimatums  was  supple- 
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merited  by  weakness  from  Paris,  the  South  African 
market  developed  no  excitement.  It  maintained  a  decent 
level  of  dulness  and  the  declines  were  almost  uniformly 
small.  There  was  an  improvement  on  Tuesday,  by 
which  time  the  ultimatum  talk  had  been  well  discounted, 
whilst  there  was  talk  of  "  counter-proposals"  submitted 
to  the  High  Commissioner  to  confirm  the  market  in  its 
comforting  conviction  that,  though  there  may  be  a  lot  of 
humbugging  yet,  there  will  be  no  war.  This  develop- 
ment did  not  give  rise  to  any  speculative  display,  but 
there  was  a  small  amount  of  quiet  buying,  though 
the  support  was  not  consistent  and  prices  closed  below 
the  best  of  the  day.  Rand  Mines,  however,  recovered 
more  than  their  loss  of  the  previous  day.  Coupled 
with  the  seemingly  better  news  was  a  firmer  tone  in 
Paris.  Not  that  that  market  did  much  to  support, 
but  the  condition  of  things  there  looked  decidedly 
better,  and  an  absence  of  selling  orders  was  nega- 
tive satisfaction.  The  better  feeling  has  been  kept  up 
tolerably  well  since,  but  the  market  is  not  likely  to  see 
any  real  revival  in  business  until  something  is  done  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  solution  will  be  a  pacific  one, 
even  though  it  be  delayed  in  order  that,  in  the  elegant 
phrase  of  the  street,  President  Kruger  may  "  save  his 
face." 

In  Westralians  the  feature  of  the  week  has  been 
the  shake  out.  The  market  was  getting  into  a  too 
manifestly  unhealthy  condition  :  the  account  had  be- 
come overloaded,  and  the  elimination  of  the  weaker 
element  will  do  it  good — possibly,  after  this  account 
has  been  arranged,  may  give  it  another  run  of  activity. 
We  persist  in  our  belief  that  the  present  position  and 
the  prospects  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  and  of  the 
leading  mines  in  particular  do  not  justify  the  wild 
excitement  of  the  past  few  weeks  and  the  high  prices 
to  which  quotations  have  been  rushed.  That  point, 
however,  we  need  not  emphasise.  The  market  has 
certainly  improved  in  condition  since  the  banging 
tactics  of  Tuesday  produced  the  shake  out.  Prior 
to  that,  Westralians  had  suffered  in  sympathy  with 
South  Africans  from  exaggerated  politics.  Seeing 
how  large  was  the  speculative  interest  and  how 
susceptible  was  the  market  as  a  consequence, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Paris  news,  coming  on  top 
of  what  looked  like  an  acute  development  of  the  Trans- 
vaal difficulties,  should  have  produced  a  mild  set-back. 
The  shake  out  was  followed  by  some  fresh  buying 
orders,  and  the  professionals  took  a  hand,  giving  the 
market  a  tone  that  was  something  like  strong.  But 
compared  with  last  week,  Westralians  are  now  in  a 
Tery  chastened  mood.  Though  the  tone  is  hard,  there 
is  no  sustained  demand,  and  business  is  perhaps 
quieter  than  at  any  time  since  the  boom  began.  The 
approach  of  the  settlement  is  no  doubt  responsible  for 
this.  Monday  is  carry-over  day  in  mines,  and,  of  its 
mercy,  the  committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  has 
granted  a  holiday  to-day  (Saturday).  Among  the  shares 
that  have  attracted  attention  are  Brownhills,  which 
have  been  bought  on  Colonial  account.  Brownhill 
Extended  have  also  been  a  feature  on  the  opera- 
tions of  a  clique  which  proposes  to  put  them  still 
higher,  and  which  has  not  been  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  rich  chute.  Rumours  of  amalgamation 
have  also  been  flying  about,  and  may  be  taken 
for  what  they  are  worth.  Boulders  have  been 
good  as  a  result  of  Colonial  buying  induced  by  the 
announcement  that  an  additional  lode  had  been  struck 
at  a  depth  of  800  feet.  Boulder  South  has  not  allowed 
itself  to  be  left  behind.  It  has  received  a  cable  pointing 
to  richness  in  the  lode,  and  we  would  recommend  that 
some  allowance  be  made  from  the  details  given. 
Hampton  Plains  have  been  something  of  a  feature,  on 
hopes  connected  with  the  continuation  of  the  Kalgurli 
formations  through  the  company's  property,  added  to 
optimistic  reports  as  to  the  Victorian  Deep  Leads,  in 
which  the  Hampton  Plains  Company  is  interested. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE   RENT  QUESTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Westminster  Abbey,  24  August. 
Sir,— I  have  only  just  seen  your  article  "  In  Relief  01 
Rent  "  of  5  August.  I  am  sure  that  there  can  be  no 
question  of  greater  importance  than  the  question  of  the 
housing  of  the  poor  with  which  you  deal,  and  I  trust 
that  before  the  winter  much  will  be  done  to  make  the 
country  generally  realise  the  problem  which  it  has  got 
to  face. 

I  observe  that  besides  facing  the  problem  you  have  a 
solution,  viz.,  that  in  the  case  of  land  occupied  by 
houses  of  not  more  than  a  certain  rateable  value 
the  freeholder  should  not  be  allowed  to  let  to  anybody 
but  bona-fide  occupiers.  I  suppose  in  many  parts  of 
London  the  freeholder  is  the  owner  of  a  ground-rent  and 
the  real  owner  of  the  houses  is  the  man  who  has  rentec 
the  land  on  a  long  lease  and  built  the  houses.  I  suppos 
by  freeholder  then  you  mean  freeholder  or  original 
lessee. 

Meanwhile,  however,  as  a   prelude  to  legislation 
what  is  surely  to  be  done  is  to  promote  the  feeling  th 
the  freeholder  or  original  lessee  is  morally  responsibl 
for  the  condition  of  the  houses.    I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  this  sense 
moral  responsibility  if  all  houses  or  at  least  those 
below  a  level  of  rateable  value  had  to  carry  the  name 
of  the  freeholder  or  original  lessee,  as  the  case  might 
be,  visible  upon  them.    1  think  it  would  be  a  very 
great  gain  if,  in  some  place  visible  to  those  who  cho 
to  look,  the  outside  of  every  house,  such  as  is  at  present 
in  question,  bore  the  name  of  the  man  on  whom  the 
real  responsibility  should  rest  for  its  condition. — I  am 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Charles  Gore. 


THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  with  pleased  attention  th 
correspondence  in  your  pages  (in  which  as  you  may 
know  I  have  an  interest  dating  from  far  back)  on  the 
French  language.    Part  of  it,  as  is  inevitable  in  such 
discussion,  seems  to  me  more  or  less  a  logomachy,  but 
other  parts  are  full  of  real  and  lively  interest. 

It  would  not  be  possible  in  a  brief  letter  to  touch 
upon  a  half  or  even  a  third  of  the  points  suggested 
May  I  then,  premising  that,  as  some  of  your  correspon 
dents  have  pointed  out,  Professor  Tyrrel  put  himsell 
straight  out  of  court  by  the  barbarous  absurdity  of 
"  beaucoup  belle" — may  I,  I  say,  confine  myself 
one  or  two  matters  contained  in  the  excellent  letter 
my  very  old  and  very  dear  friend,  Mr.  Herman  Merivale 
an  expert  in  knowledge  of  the  French  language  "s 
en  fut "  ? 

What  he  says  about  the  "secret  consciousness 
that  though  one  may  know  French  literature  and  speak 
the  language  unusually  well  for  an  Englishman,  yel 
French  cannot  ever  be  the  same  to  one  as  English, 
both  amusing  and  true.    There  are  of  course  excep 
tions,  two  of  which  Mr.   Merivale  will  certainly  re 
member  if  he  happens  to  read  these  lines.    One  sucr 
was  the  case  of  a  near  relation  of  mine  who  had 
great  linguistic  talent  and  who  lived  so  long  as 
student  in  Paris  that  not  only  Parisians  (he  spoke 
Parisian,  a  language  by  itself)  but  Frenchmen  from  the 
provinces  entirely  refused  to  believe  that  he  was  not 
Frenchman.    The  other  case  in  my  mind  was  that  0 
the  late  Alfred  Wigan  (by-the-bye  Charles  Mathews 
skill  in  French   was  always   talked   of  with  mucfi 
exaggeration)  who  certainly  could  have  passed  himsel 
off  as  a  Frenchman  so  far  as  speech  went.    He  ma 
also  have  written  the  language  equally  well,  but  that  i 
a  thing  that  does  not  naturally  fall  under  one's  observa 
tion.     Yet  I  remember  his  telling  me  that  he  wa 
always  "beat  "  by  one  little  word,  a  tiny  word  of  on 
syllable,  a  word  in  constant  employment,   and  tha 
whenever  he  could  he  made  a  "  circumbendibus  "  to  avoie 
its  use  when  he  was  talking  to  French  people.  Wha 
that  word  is  I  will  leave  your  readers  to  guess. 

For  the  reasons  of  these  two  cases  and  many  other 
that  I  could  cite  with  regard  to  all  kinds  of  foreigt 
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languages  (take  for  example  Professor  Palmer  and  his 
knowledge  of  Arabic),  I  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Merivale  is 
correct  in  his  statement  that no  man  has  really  two  lan- 
guages, or  can  thoroughly  appreciate  or  realise  the  forms 
of  expression  that  poetry  takes  in  other  tongues  than  his 
own,  however  well  he  knows  them."  It  would  be  in- 
correct to  say  that  every  well-born  and  well-educated 
Russian  has,  in  this  sense,  at  least  two  tongues,  and 
yet,  taking  it  "big  and  large"  it  would  be  nearer  to 
correctness  than  Mr.  Merivale's  sweeping  statement. 
And  one  may  be  sure  that  if  so  accomplished  a  French 
scholar  as  Mr.  Merivale  had  lived  for  years  continuously 
in  France  we  should  have  found  in  him  an  addition  to 
the  list  of  men  of  two  tongues. — Believe  me,  yours 
very  truly,  Walter  Herries  Pollock. 

[Mr.  Walter  Pollock  will  not  need  assurance  from  us 
that  no  name  could  be  more  welcome  in  our  correspon- 
dence columns  than  his. — Ed.  S.R.] 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  AUDIT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  auditor  employed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  School  Board  for 
London  has  under  consideration  a  question  of  consider- 
able interest  to  ratepayers  in  general  and  to  friends  of 
Voluntary  Schools  in  particular. 

On  the  12th  inst.  Mr.  John  T.  Taylor,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Religious  Education  Union, 
appeared,  as  a  ratepayer,  before  the  auditor  to  call 
attention  to  certain  proceedings  of  the  School  Board, 
and  to  object  to  the  payment  from  public  funds  of  any 
of  the  expenses  directly  or  indirectly  caused  by  them. 

Mr.  Taylor  stated  that  last  autumn  the  School  Board 
advertised  a  proposal  to  acquire  land  for  the  addition  of 
200  school  places  to  its  Netley  Street  school  in  the 
S,  Marylebone  division;  that  this  proposal  was 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  there  were  many  vacant 
places,  both  in  Board  and  Voluntary  Schools  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  ;  and  that  thereupon  the  School 
Board  employed  some  of  its  officers  to  call  upon  the 
parents  of  the  children  in  a  neighbouring  Church  School 
and  to  inquire  of  them  whether  they  were  not  paying 
fees,  and  whether  they  would  not  prefer  free  education. 
The  effect  of  such  an  inquiry  so  conducted,  if  it  had 
any  effect,  would  obviously  be  to  detach  children  from 
a  thoroughly  efficient  Church  School  and  to  create  a 
fictitious  appearance  of  need  for  additional  Board 
School  places.  Moreover,  the  school  attendance  officers 
("  Visitors  ")  were  employed  to  make  the  inquiry.  But 
these  officers  are  engaged  and  paid  from  public  funds 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  children  at  efficient  schools, 
without  reference  to  the  question  whether  the  schools 
are  Board  or  non-Board.  Their  duties  in  regard  to  a 
Voluntary  School  and  to  a  Board  School  are  identical. 
It  is  therefore  essential  that  they  should  be  absolutely 
impartial  as  between  the  two  types  of  school.  The 
inquiry  they  were  ordered  to  make  was  distinctly 
partisan,  and  therefore  inconsistent  with  the  proper 
discharge  of  their  regular  duty.  On  these  several 
grounds  Mr.  Taylor  contended  that  the  action  of  the 
School  Board  was  not  only  ultra  vires  but  was  a  viola- 
tion of  its  legal  obligations  to  Voluntary  Schools  and, 
in  fact,  illegal. 

The  defence  set  up  on  the  part  of  the  Board  was 
that  no  expense  had  been  caused  by  the  inquiry; 
that  the  whole  of  the  work  had  been  done  by  officers  in 
the  regular  employment  of  the  Board  ;  and  that  as 
there  were  no  items  in  the  accounts  which  could  be 
identified  as  connected  with  the  inquiry  there  was 
nothing  for  the  auditor  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Taylor  retorted  that  this  constituted  an  additional 
offence  on  the  part  of  the  Board.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  proceedings  he  complained  of  had  been  mentioned 
in  Parliament,  and  that  Sir  John  Gorst  had  expressed 
strong  disapproval  of  them,  adding,  however,  that  the 
question  of  legality  or  illegality  must  be  raised  in  the 
first  instance  before  the  auditor  :  and  he  submitted  a 
correspondence  in  the  course  of  which  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  suggested  that  a  ratepayer  should  raise  the 
question  before  the  auditor  and,  if  dissatisfied  with  his 
decision,  should  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
itself.    He  also  pointed  out  that  in  consequence  of 


complaints  as  to  the  manner  of  the  inquiry  and  allega- 
tions that  the  results  arrived  at  were  incorrect,  the 
School  Board  had  appointed  a  special  committee  to 
make  further  inquiry  ;  that  the  committee  had  reported 
to  the  Board  ;  and  that  the  whole  story  was  conse- 
quently recorded  on  the  Board's  own  minutes,  copy  of 
which  he  submitted. 

Mr.  Taylor  claimed  that  he  had  thus  proved  to  the 
auditor  that  considerable  expenditure  had  in  fact  been 
incurred  by  the  Board  in  connexion  with  this  inquiry. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  minutes  indicated  clearly 
various  ways  in  which  money  had  been  spent,  though 
they  did  not  disclose  the  amounts.  He  urged  that  it 
was  illegal  for  the  Board  to  engage  officers  to  perform 
duties  required  by  statute  ;  to  charge  in  the  accounts 
salaries  as  paid  for  the  performance  of  those  particular 
duties  ;  and  yet  to  employ  the  officers  on  quite  different 
work.  The  inquiry  had  been  so  conducted  that  no 
evidence  of  the  expenditure  upon  it  appeared  in  the 
accounts.  But  for  the  intervention  of  a  ratepayer  the 
auditor  would  have  had  no  cognisance  of  the  proceed- 
ings— would  in  fact  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  officers  of  the  Board,  the  payment  of 
whose  salaries  he  was  asked  to  pass,  had  been  employed. 
This  was  a  serious  offence  on  the  part  of  the  Board. 
He  asked  that  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  directly  and 
indirectly  caused  by  the  inquiry  should  be  disallowed. 
The  auditor  will  give  his  decision  after  the  recess. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  School  Board,  with  the  large 
staff  it  can  command,  may  employ  officers  on  work 
which  is  beyond  its  statutory  powers,  and  can  escape 
criticism  by  entering  their  salaries  as  paid  for  ordinary 
service,  illegalities  may  abound  and  Voluntary  Schools 
may  be  harassed  out  of  existence. 

Should  the  auditor  decide  that  he  cannot  go  behind 
the  vouchers  submitted  to  him,  there  must  be  an  appeal, 
first  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  then,  if 
necessary,  to  Parliament. — I  am,  yours  obediently, 

An  Eye-witness. 

A  BRITISH  COLONY.* 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dominica,  B.  W.  I.,  31  July,  1899. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  "Colonist"  who  wrote  you  an 
article  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  this  island  on  31  May 
last  and  which  appeared  in  the  local  paper  of  20  July 
inst.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  some  of  his  facts 
are  far  from  being  correct.  Passing  over  the  first  and 
second  charges,  we  come  to  charge  3. 

Here  he  states  that  the  Colonial  Engineer's  duties 
are  clearly  defined  by  a  Federal  Act.  Now  as  far  as  I 
can  ascertain  there  is  no  Federal  Act  at  all  dealing  with 
this  question. 

In  charge  4  Imperial  Grant  for  road-making,  &c— 

He  says,  "The  Colonial  Engineer  has  not  spent  21 
days  (local  press  prints  12)  in  the  supervision  of  the 
works  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  two  clerks  and  a 
foreman  of  works  at  headquarters." 

I  should  say  that  from  the  commencement  of  the 
time  up  to  the  end  of  June  he  has  spent  a  total  of  61 
days  on  the  trace.  This  does  not  include  the  time 
spent  in  going  to  and  from  the  trace  and  the  time  spent 
in  making  an  elaborate  plan  and  making  estimates  for 
the  various  sections  of  the  road,  which  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  examine,  neither  does  it  include  making  the 
plans  and  supervising  the  contract  for  the  Canefield 
bridge,  also  making  plans  for  the  proposed  Check  Hall 
bridge,  both  of  which  are  in  the  same  Imperial  work 
and  will  bridge  two  of  the  ten  dangerous  rivers  he 
refers  to. 

The  Colonial  Engineer  has  only  one  clerk  whose 
duties  are  by  no  means  confined  to  assisting  him,  as 
he  is  also  clerk  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  Road 
Board  and  holds  various  minor  offices. 

I  may  add  that  the  Colonial  Engineer  has  sacrificed 
almost  the  whole  of  his  private  practice  as  a  surveyor, 
a  loss  of  at  least  ^250  for  the  present  year,  which  goes 
to  private  surveyors  of  whom  I  am  one.  He  is  also  in 
full  charge  of  and  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
Imperial  grant. 

With  respect  to  the  time  taken  over  the  trace.    It  is 

*  See  Saturday  Review,  17  June  1899  :  p.  753. 
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at  least  seven  feet  wide  and  also  includes  levelling  in 
many  places  and  the  felling  of  heavy  timber,  all  of 
which  will  be  a  saving  when  the  road  finally  comes  to 
"be  made.  I  cannot  understand  how  "  Colonist "  has 
found  out  that  the  road  will  not  be  more  than  thirty-six 
miles,  as  if  he  is  really  so  great  an  authority  he  should 
know  that  the  length  of  road  entirely  depends  on  the 
gradients  which  are  still  to  be  overcome  and  which 
might  easily  bring  it  to  forty  miles  by  the  time  the 
survey  is  finished.  I  may  add  the  longer  the  road  the 
more  Crown  land  it  will  open  up,  and  the  Colonial 
Engineer  has  to  make  the  road  pass  through  the  best 
land  as  much  as  possible. 

In  charge  5  I  quite  agree  with  what  he  says  about 
the  "Road  Board"  for,  taking  the  Lasoye-Portsmouth 
road  alone,  they  have  abandoned  the  greater  part  of 
the  new  road  which  was  opened  at  such  expense  and 
which  has  a  very  fair  gradient  and  they  have  gone  to 
the  expense  of  reopening  the  old  road  which  has  a 
gradient  so  steep  as  to  be  impossible  for  wheel  traffic  to 
pass,  when  probably  the  money  spent  on  this  might 
have  at  least  rebridged  the  best  portions  of  the  new 
Lasoye-Portsmouth  road,  had  it  been  properly  laid  out. 
If  the  duties  of  the  Colonial  Engineer  are  so  light  apart 
from  Imperial  work,  by  all  means  abolish  the  Road 
Board  and  put  him  in  charge  of  the  roads  and  bridges. 

In  reply  to  charge  2  ; — 

Two  of  the  dangerous  rivers  will  be  bridged  by  the 
Imperial  Grant  new  road,  and  some  of  the  iron  bridges 
lying  in  the  sand  will  be  utilised  and  therefore  cease  to 
be  "monuments  of  ignorance." 

At  the  time  of  the  Crown  grants  a  certain  sum  was 
to  be  set  aside  to  subsidise  a  special  service  of  fruit 
steamers  for  Dominica  and  S.  Vincent  alone,  to  carry 
fruit  to  New  York,  and  the  new  Imperial  Grant  road 
was  to  assist  in  supplying  those  steamers.  No  infor- 
mation is  yet  to  hand  as  to  what  has  become  of  this, 
to  us,  one  of  the  most  important  Grants,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  bananas,  &c,  are  rotting  on  the  ground  on 
the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  island,  and  no 
encouragement  is  given  to  grow  these  products  which 
will  grow  on  almost  any  soil  and  give  such  quick 
returns  especially  to  the  peasant  proprietors,  to  benefit 
whom  it  was  chiefly  intended.  If  "Colonist"  had 
pointed  out  that  roads  to  the  coast  are  of  very  little  use 
without  a  local  steam  service,  he  would  have  indeed 
pointed  out  a  matter  more  vital  to  the  interests  of  the 
island. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  a  striking  fact  easily  to  be  seen 
that  in  spite  of  all,  the  island  and  its  people  are  gradu- 
ally improving,  chiefly  owing  to  the  gradual  establish-, 
ment  of  cocoa  and  limes,  and  other  minor  products  in 
the  place  of  sugar-canes.  I  hardly  think  that  any 
intending  settler  could  choose  in  the  whole  of  the  West 
Indies  an  island,  where  land  and  living  expenses  are 
cheaper,  climate  better,  or  which  will  so  readily  yield 
to  the  magic  touch  of  capital  well  laid  out.  Apologising 
for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  valuable  space,  I  am, 
Sir,  yours  faithfully,  Arthur  P.  Skeat. 

[We  cordially  welcome  this  more  hopeful  account  of 
the  condition  of  the  island,  and  we  trust  that  it  does 
not  err  in  the  direction  of  optimism  as  our  correspondent 
contends  that  "  Colonist "  did  in  that  of  pessimism.— ~ 
Ed.  S.R.]  ______ 

A  BRILLIANT  REFORM  ! 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Trin.  Coll.  Camb.,  22  August,  1899. 

Sir, — Your  literary  critics  must  look  to  their  laurels. 
There  is  a  rival  in  the  field.  I  cull  the  following  gem 
from  a  pamphlet,  presented  to  me  this  morning,  entitled 
"Things  which  Vogeler  thinks  need  reforming." 
"  When  a  leading  Metropolitan  daily  paper  says,  in 
reporting  a  dinner,  that  '  the  toast  was  drunk  '  (instead 
of  drank)  'with  great  enthusiasm.'  Who  was  drunk? 
Were  they  all  drunk  ?  Surely  they  were  not  drinking 
the  toast,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  said  the  toast 
was  drunk — for  how  could  the  toast  get  drunk  ?  "  (s/c). 
After  this  I  can  only  sign  myself 

Yours,  &c, 

Anti-reform. 


REVIEWS. 

DANTE  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  COMMON  SENSE. 

"Studies  in  Dante,"  Second  Series.  By  Edward 
Moore.  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  1899. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

IT  is  we  suppose  the  penalty  of  his  many-sidedness 
that  Dante  has  been  the  theme  for  more  hopelessly 
wrong-headed  and  "impertinent"  criticism  and  inter- 
pretation than  perhaps  any  great  writer  since  the  world 
began.  The  prophet  Daniel  and  the  apostle  John  have 
suffered  ;  Shakespeare  has  had  his  Donnellys,  Shelley 
his — well,  never  mind  names  ;  but  their  collective  un- 
wisdom would  be  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  of  folly 
which  has  surged  and  still  surges  around  Dante.  We 
are  not  now  thinking  of  the  amazingly  foolish  estimates 
of  him  which  have  been  passed  by  people  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  know  better  ;  and  indeed,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  Voltaire,  who  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  admire  Dante  and  remain  Voltaire,  too 
much  has  been  made  of  these.  Goethe,  for  instance, 
redeemed  his  one  remark  in  dispraise  of  Dante  by 
several  others  showing  profound  esteem  for  his  genius. 
Landor,  again,  knew  what  he  was  doing  better  than  Dr. 
Moore  imagines,  when  he  put  "  venomous  criticisms'* 
of  Dante  into  the  mouth  of  Petrarch.  If  there  is  a 
certainty  in  literary  history  it  is  that  Petrarch  was 
in  colloquial  phrase  "  as  jealous  as  he  could  stick"  of 
his  great  predecessor's  fame.  But  in  any  case  it  is  not 
so  much  of  Voltaire,  Goethe,  or  Landor  that  we  are 
thinking,  or  even  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warton,  when  we  refer 
to  the  nonsense  which  has  been  talked  about  Dante  ;  nor 
again  of  the  feeble  and  pedantic  criticisms  of  Castravilla, 
Cariero,  and  others  about  the  time  when  Italian  taste 
was  descending  into  the  depths  of  the  "  seicento." 
What  we  have  in  mind  is  rather  the  enormous  waste  of 
words  in  which,  since  the  study  of  Dante  again  became 
fashionable,  they  who  have  written  about  him,  more 
especially  in  his  own  country,  have  demonstrated  their 
lack  of  the  rudiments  of  scholarship  and  their  ignorance 
of  the  first  principles  of  literary  criticism. 

Many  of  these  are  hardly  worth  powder  and  shot ; 
not  perhaps  with  the  knife-blade,  some  one  feels  disposed 
to  answer,  which  Dante  himself  proposes  to  apply 
to  "blind  and  naked  Ignorance "  when  it  "delivers 
brawling  judgement  unashamed,"  but  at  any  rate 
with  the  boot-toe.  Dr.  Moore  gives  several  good 
examples  of  the  kind  of  argument  which  satisfies 
the  Italian  literary  mind  in  his  essay  on  the 
treatise  "  De  Aqua  et  Terra,"  Dante's  little  con- 
tribution to  natural  science,  at  the  genuineness  of 
which  a  dead  set  has  been  made  of  late  years  by  persons 
wanting,  as  S.  Augustine  would  say,  "  scientiolam 
suam  jactare."  The  treatise,  it  must  be  premised,  was 
not  printed  till  1508,  when  it  was  edited  by  one  Moncetti, 
an  ecclesiastic  and  savant.  The  MS.  used  by  him  has 
disappeared,  as  in  the  case  of  many  classical  works,  an 
occurrence  common  enough  in  the  early  days  of  print- 
ing, when  "  a  MS.  once  printed  was  treated  as  so  much 
copy,  no  longer  worth  preserving  ;  "  nor  is  any  other 
known.  The  "superior"  view  therefore  is  that  Mon- 
cetti forged  the  whole  thing.  Critic  A  "  resolutely  falls 
into  line  with  those  who  have  doubted  its  authenticity," 
giving  the  names  of  several — of  whom'  two  at  least 
obviously  never  read  it — and  supporting  his  view  by  a 
recital  of  the  facts  as  to  its  appearance  and  a  little 
a  priori  reasoning  ;  B  informs  the  world  that  A  has 
"given  it  the  coup  de  grace,"  that  "no  one  who  has 
put  his  nose  ever  so  little  into  science  believes  in  its 
authenticity,"  and  that  the  question  is  finally  decided. 
Two  professors  write  a  "  monograph,"  showing  by  many 
ingenious  and  subtle  arguments  that  Dante  cannot  have 
written  the  tract,  and  that  Moncetti  must  have  forged 
it.  One  of  their  arguments  is  worth  quoting.  Dante  in 
his  opening  words  calls  himself  "  inter  vere  philoso- 
phantes  minimus."  Moncetti  once  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Queen  of  France  in  which  he  styled  himself  "inter 
sanctfe  theologiae  doctores  minimus."  It  is  as  easy 
as  that.  Possibly  the  professors  are  not  aware  that 
S.  Paul  called  himself  "omnium  sanctorum  minimus;" 
or  that  to  this  day  Germans  write  of  themselves  as 
"  meine  Wenigkeit." 
After  this  sort  of  thing,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
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Dr.  Moore's  essays  on  this -and  other  subjects  come  to 
the  reader  like  a  refreshing  breath  of  common  sense. 
He  is  a  classical  scholar,  and  a  bit  of  a  mathematician 
too.  Besides  Dante  and  books  about  Dante,  he  has 
read  widely  in  literature,  ancient,  mediaeval,  and 
modern;  he  can  illustrate  from  Tennyson  or  Words- 
worth, Vincent  of  Beauvais  or  Ristoro  of  Arezzo, 
Cicero  or  Augustine.  It  is  just  in  this  wide  standard 
of  reference  that  the  Italians  fail.  Most  of  them,  we 
take  it,  read  few  languages  but  their  own  ;  even  their 
Latin  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  What  poetical  taste 
there  is  in  Italy  now  is  not  of  a  kind  to  beget  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  Dante,  of  the  aspect  in 
which  life  and  its  emotions  presented  themselves  to  him. 
We  need  not  here  go  into  the  eternal  question  as  to  the 
personality  of  Beatrice  ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  the 
side  which  a  man  takes  in  that  controversy  furnishes  a 
very  good  preliminary  test  of  his  possession  or  otherwise 
of  the  poetic  sense.  There  are  two  or  three  lines  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  "Purgatory"  which,  if  a  man  can 
read  and  not  feel  that  they  are  meaningless  save  as  a 
reminiscence  of  a  real  passion  for  a  real  woman — what 
Tennyson  has  called  "  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid  " — 
a  whole  tract  of  poetry  must  be  for  him  non-existent. 
This  question,  however,  again  is  capable  of  being 
treated  on  purely  common  sense  lines  ;  and  Dr.  Moore 
has  so  dealt  with  it. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  say  anything  of 
the  other  essays.  The  most  important  two  are  those 
dealing  with  Dante's  ethical  system  as  shown  in  his 
classification  of  sins  and  his  attitude  towards  sin. 
Without  agreeing  in  all  Dr.  Moore's  conclusions,  or 
indeed  admitting  all  his  premisses,  we  recognise  in  them 
the  same  qualities  of  scholarship  and  sobriety.  If  only 
the  volume  could  be  translated  into  Italian  and  read  in 
Italy — why,  the  "  Giornale  Dantesco "  might  be  cut 
down  to  a  tenth  of  its  present  bulk,  among  other 
advantages. 


DRY  SPRINGS. 

"Three  Pleasant  Springs  in  Portugal."  By  Commander 
the  Hon.  Henry  N.  Shore.  London  :  Sampson 
Low.     1899.    12s.  6d. 

"  In  Modern  Spain."  By  Reginald  St.  Barbe.  London: 
Elliot  Stock.    1899.    3-y.  6d. 

SO  little  has  been  written  about  Portugal  in  our  time 
that  the  impressions  of  a  shrewd  cosmopolitan 
should  be  very  welcome.  Captain  Shore's  profession 
implies  an  open  mind  and  three  Springs  in  Portugal 
suffice  for  an  intimate,  if  not  an  authoritative  knowledge 
of  the  country.  A  perusal  of  his  book  is  accordingly  a 
disappointment  after  so  much  promise.  Though  he 
travelled  hither  and  thither  with  an  eye  for  scenery  and 
a  nose  for  information,  he  did  not  succeed  in  acquiring 
anything  which  might  not  have  been  prompted  equally 
well  by  an  expedition  to  the  British  Museum.  His 
ponderous  descriptions  would  fit  almost  any  landscape  ; 
lis  excerpts  from  Beckford,  Murphy,  Kingston,  Napier, 
ind  various  cheap  guide-books  are  often  as  tedious  and 
pointless  as  his  familiar  quotations  from  Wordsworth, 
jGtray,  &c.  In  one  place,  after  padding  several  pages 
with  cuttings  from  the  Portuguese  press,  he  informs  us 
\n  an  airy  footnote  that  their  translation  "  helped 
;o  while  away  many  an  hour  of  enforced  im- 
prisonment in  native  hotels  ;  "  but,  as  we  did 
■not  share  the  imprisonment,  we  may  resent  an 
enforced  participation  in  his  hard  labour.  Our 
pnly  condonation  of  the  hashed  guide  and  commonplace- 
300k,.  which  he  has  dished  up,  is  that  at  least  we  find 
■elief  from  his  own  dogmatism,  suburban  prejudice, 
'.  naterialism,  cheap  humour  and  bad  taste.  Rarely  have 
nve  met  so  self-satisfied  a  twaddler.  Fleas  and  tooth- 
[  ^icks  are  his  dominant  keynote  ;  ignorance  and  inso- 
'^ence  their  bass  accompaniment.  An  Englishman 
objecting  to  the  exactions  of  the  Portuguese  custom- 
house is  dubbed  "an  ill-tempered  cad;"  an  editor, 
;  "nildly  deprecating  warfare  and  doubtless  deserving 
I  some  slight  reproof,  is  attacked  as  "this  snivelling 
j  wretch  ;  "  Guerrita,  the  greatest  matador  of  the  day, 
!  s  rudely  invited  to  "  take  up  the  trade  of  '  butchering ' 
^yhen  his  present  job  comes  to  an  end  ;  "  the  centenary 
festival  of  S.  Antonio  is  dismissed  as  "a  very  unim- 
portant anniversary,"  and  Captain  Shore  exhibits  his 


taste  and  style  by  remarking  that  "  no  one  would  have 
believed  that  all  this  fuss  was  because  a  baby  was  born 
700  years  ago,  who,  after  his  death,  was  given  the 
honourable  appointment  of  patron  saint  with  contingent 
emoluments."  We  can  only  wonder  whether  he  expects 
to  convince  his  opponents  (be  they  Jesuits,  bull-fighters, 
smugglers  or  peace-makers)  by  abuse  that  is  innocent 
of  argument.  His  nearest  approach  at  humour  is  to 
call  the  Pope  "old  man  of  the  'See';"  his  only 
interesting  sidelight  is  a  reflection  upon  Portuguese 
bureaucracy.  It  appears  that  the  Post  Office  has  a 
pleasing  way  of  issuing  new  stamps,  which  suddenly 
supersede  all  predecessors.  No  warning  is  given,  and 
the  unwary  are  left  to  lay  in  stocks  which  will  presently 
be  useless  for  stamping  letters.  Again,  a  British  sea- 
man who  had  his  wages,  amounting  to  ^30,  remitted 
by  Post  Office  Order  on'  Lisbon,  received  payment  in 
depreciated  paper  at  par,  involving  a  loss  of  20  per 
cent.  "The  question  is,  what  became  of  the  balance? 
for  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Portuguese  Government 
claimed  and  received  the  full  amount  from  the  British 
Post  Office  in  gold."  Another  time,  the  Mint  announced 
that,  after  a  certain  date,  their  $d.  and  i\sd.  bank  notes 
would  be  valueless.  As  80  per  cent,  of  the  Portuguese 
are  illiterate,  the  notification  failed  to  reach  many  of 
them,  and  ^4,400  was  forfeited  by  the  holders,  "  in- 
volving a  profit  to  the  State  which  does  not  figure  in 
the  accounts."  This  fact  is  cited  at  length  from  a 
Foreign  Office  Report.  Captain  Shore  kindly  furnishes 
us  with  the  full  score  of  a  cricket  match,  played  at 
Oporto  in  1868,  when  he  made  fifty  runs  for  the  Channel 
Squadron  against  seventeen  runs  credited  to  the  British 
colony.  We  can  only  hope  that  he  may  in  future  devote 
to  the  cricket-field  those  energies  which  nature  has 
evidently  not  designed  for  the  domain  of  letters. 

Mr.  St.  Barbe  runs  Captain  Shore  very  close.  He 
has  as  keen  an  eye  for  the  obvious  and  the  common- 
place and,  perhaps  with  more  excuse,  views  everything 
through  the  spectacles  of  the  untravelled  Englishman. 
His  sense  of  proportion  may  be  gauged  by  his  state- 
ment that  the  dedication  of  "  this  little  book  in  all  the 
majesty  of  binding"  is  "a  well-thought-out  and  generous 
deed  ;  "  his  tact  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  dedica- 
tion to  a  Spanish  friend  contains  a  reference  to  the 
Spanish  as  a  "bloodthirsty  race;"  his  perspicacity 
stands  revealed  by  the  perception  of  a  likeness  between 
the  Spaniard  and  (je  vous  le  donne  en  mille)  "  that 
other  counterfeit  imitation  of  the  Frenchman — the 
modern  Greek  "  !  The  greater  part  of  this  futile  book- 
let, despite  "all  the  majesty  of  binding"  in  red  cloth, 
is  either  pointless  verbiage  or  the  kind  of  ephemeral 
correspondence  which  sometimes  fills  up  an  odd  cornei 
in  an  evening  newspaper. 


WINCHESTER  COLLEGE. 

"A  History  of  Winchester  College."    By  Arthur  F. 
Leach.    London  :  Duckworth.     1899.    6s.  net. 

MR.  LEACH  is  already  well  known  as  an  authority 
on  the  ancient  history  of  education  in  England. 
Owing  to  his  position  as  an  assistant  Charity  Commis- 
sioner, he  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  older  endowed 
schools  and  has  got  together  a  great  deal  of  first- 
hand information  concerning  their  origins.  The  main 
fault  of  his  predecessors  in  this  line  of  inquiry  has  been 
that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  them  have  been 
competently  skilled  in  paleography  :  the  large  majority 
have  shrunk  back  appalled  before  the  masses  of  un- 
catalogued  mediaeval  documents  which  cram  the  muni- 
ment rooms  of  the  elder  schools.  Instead  of  sitting 
down  to  work  through  the  cramped  handwriting  and 
puzzling  contractions  of  the  originals,  too  many  school 
historians  have  fallen  back  on  the  fond  imaginings  of 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  writers  and  filled 
the  early  historj-  of  the  old  foundations  with  all  manner 
of  legends. 

In  his  earlier  books  therefore  Mr.  Leach  has  been 
compelled  to  be  somewhat  of  an  iconoclast.  In  parti- 
cular he  has  made  a  summary  end  of  the  reputation 
of  Edward  VI.  as  a  founder  of  grammar  schools. 
"  Close  on  200  schools  existed  in  England  before  his 
reign,  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  abolished  or 
crippled  under  him."    So  far  was  he  from  being  their 
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great  originator  that  "grammar  schools  are  among 
our  most  ancient  institutions,  some  of  them  being  far 
older  than  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  or  the  House  of 
Commons." 

But  Mr.  Leach  is  not  only  a  breaker-up  of  ancient 
traditions,  he  is  also  a  very  enthusiastic  Wykehamist, 
a  loyal  son  of  the  great  foundation  of  S.  Mary  of  Winton. 
It  is  interesting  therefore  to  see  how  his  two  tendencies, 
the  one  destructive,  the  other  conservative,  cross  each  . 
other.  He  is  compelled  to  sweep  away  many  ancient 
beliefs  about  the  early  history  of  Winchester  College 
and  its  founder.  As  he  himself  says  "  Two  views  of  its 
origin  generally  prevail.  The  more  common  is  that,  in 
or  about  1382,  William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, twice  Lord  Chancellor,  eminent  alike  as  church- 
man and  statesman,  sat  down  and  invented  it,  and 
thereby  was  the  first  creator  and  designer  not  only  of 
English  public  schools,  but  of  English  schools  at  large. 
The  more  learned  view  is  that  Wykeham  took  over, 
enlarged  and  developed  the  school  of  the  Priory  of 
S.  Swithun,  the  Cathedral  monastery  of  Winchester,  and 
converted  it  into  a  general  public  school,  such  as  it  is 
now.  The  two  views,  though  often  in  a  blind  way  held 
together,  cannot  both  be  true.  In  point  of  fact  neither 
of  them  is  true." 

Mr.  Leach's  own  setting  forth  of  the  problem  is 
that  while  a  school,  to  which  the  name  grammar 
school  cannot  logically  be  denied,  existed  in  Win- 
chester from  time  immemorial — perhaps  from  the  ninth 
century — it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Priory  of  S. 
Swithun.  This  "  alta  schola  "  of  Winchester  city  is  in 
great  evidence  all  through  the  fourteenth  century,  both 
before  and  during  the  life  of  Wykeham.  But  the  great 
Bishop  did  not  annex  or  develop  it  :  it  can  indeed  be 
traced  far  into  the  fifteenth  century,  surviving  along- 
side of  Wykeham's  new  college  and  on  a  spot  far 
remote  from  it,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Minster 
Street  and  S.  Thomas'  Street.  What  he  did  was  to 
found  a  second  school  in  Winchester  which,  unlike  the 
already  existing  one,  should  not  be  confined  to  the  boys 
of  the  city  but  open  for  outsiders.  Moreover  it  was 
designed  from  the  first  to  feed  New  College  Oxford 
with  scholars.  But  this  plan  of  connecting  a  school 
with  a  university  foundation  must  not  be  considered — 
as  Mr.  Leach  proves — to  have  been  a  new  invention  of 
Wykeham's.  The  idea  had  occurred  to  others  before 
him  and  already  Bishops  Stapleton  and  Grandison  of 
Exeter  had  established  such  a  connexion  between  the 
scholars  of  S.  John  the  Baptist's  Hospital  in  their  own 
cathedral  city  and  the  West-Country  college  of  Exeter 
in  Oxford. 

"  If  then,  neither  in  founding  a  school  in  connexion 
with  a  University  College,  nor  in  placing  that  school 
elsewhere  than  in  Oxford,  nor  in  the  intended  size  of 
the  school,  was  Wykeham  doing  anything  new  or 
unprecedented,  where,"  asks  Mr.  Leach,  "did  the 
novelty  come  in  ?  Was  there  a  new  departure  at 
all  ?  " 

He  hastens  to  reply  that  there  was,  in  three  separate 
characteristics  of  Winchester.  In  the  first  place  the 
scale  was  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  any  existing 
school.  In  the  second,  it  was  an  innovation  when 
Wykeham  confined  his  Oxford  College  to  those  who 
came  from  his  grammar  school  at  Winchester.  And 
thirdly,  he  made  his  Winchester  foundation  a  separate 
and  distinct  body,  independent  of  his  Oxford  College, 
and  not  a  mere  subsidiary  part  of  it.  The  main  formal 
connexion  of  the  two  corporations  was  that  New 
College  elected  the  Winchester  Warden  and  sent  two 
of  its  Fellows  and  its  own  Warden  once  a  year  to  hold 
a  "  scrutiny  "  of  the  school. 

A  good  deal  of  indignation  was  wasted  in  the  last 
generation  over  the  alleged  "  robbery  of  the  poor"  in 
the  matter  of  endowed  schools.  It  was  alleged  that 
Wykeham's  "  poor  scholars  "  were  intended  by  him  to 
be  the  children  of  absolutely  destitute  persons.  But, 
as  Mr.  Leach  shows,  there  is  no  tittle  or  shred  of  justi- 
fication for  such  allegations  in  the  case  of  any  public 
or  endowed  grammar  school  founded  before  1627,  with 
the  exception  of  Christ's  Hospital.  The  test  of 
"  poverty  "  set  by  the  founder  in  the  Winchester  Col- 
lege statutes  was  that  the  scholar  must  not  have  more 
than  "  five  marks  a  year  of  his  own."  But,  as  is  ob- 
vious, ^3  6s.  8d.  was  in  the  fourteenth  century  a  quite 


appreciable  annual  income.  Sixty-seven  livings  in  the 
diocese  of  Winchester  were  worth  less  than,  that  sum. 
The  annual  pay  of  a  Fellow  of  the  College  was  no  more 
than  and  that  of  a  chaplain  £2  13s.  4^.  So  that 
the  "  poverty "  of  the  scholar  was  only  of  a  relative 
kind,  if  he  had  nearly  five  marks  of  his  own.  The  best 
test  of  the  character  of  the  early  members  of  the 
foundation  is  that  from  the  first  years  of  the  school  it 
was  quite  usual  for  "  Commoners,"  (boys  who  had 
been  kept  at  the  school  at  their  parents'  expense)  to 
become  scholars  when  a  vacancy  occurred.  Obviously 
the  "  Commoner  "  who  paid  the  serious  sum  of  8d.  or 
lod.  or  even  14^.  a  week  for  his  food,  could  not  have 
been  the  child  of  a  very  indigent  person. 

We  have  perhaps  enlarged  at  too  great  a  length  on 
the  early  chapters  of  Mr.  Leach's  book.  But  our 
justification  is  that  it  is  precisely  in  these  "  origines  " 
of;i  Winchester  College  that  he  is  an  authority  of  un- 
paralleled worth.  He  has  detected  even  such  specialists 
as  Mr.  Kirby,  the  Winchester  Bursar,  and  Mr.  Rashdall 
of  New  College,  making  slips  of  more  or  less  import- 
ance. For  the  history  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  where  patience  and  an  infinite  capacity  for 
searching  out  small  pieces  of  information  in  unlikely 
places  are  the  main  qualifications  for  the  school  annalist, 
he  is  good  and  interesting  enough,  but  not  so  much 
superior  to  all  his  predecessors  as  in  his  chapters  on 
the  Middle  Ages.  He  makes  an  end  of  the  famous 
legend  of  the  preservation  of  Wykeham's  chantry  by 
Colonel  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  in  the  troublous  days  of 
1645,  which  has  so  often  inspired  the  Wykehamical 
bard.    We  may  no  more  sing — 

"Cromwell  avaunt !    My  founder's  tomb  shall  never 
be  laid  low  :  " 

for  the  Parliamentary  army  conducted  itself,  as  usual, 
with  considerable  self-restraint ;  and  its  officers  only 
had  to  interfere  when  the  men  began  to  open  some  of 
the  oaken  relic-chests  in  the  Cathedral,  under  the 
impression  that  they  contained  the  bones  of  "  Popish  " 
bishops  not  of  Anglo-Saxon  kings. 

The  nineteenth-century  annals  of  Winchester  can  be 
told  with  much  less  restraint,  now  that  the  century  is 
drawing  to  its  close,  than  was  possible  when  survivors 
of  the  elder  generation  yet  lingered  among  us.  It 
is  now  possible  to  speak  one's  mind  freely  about 
that  pedantic  pluralist  Warden  Huntingford  and  to 
whisper  that  Dr.  Gabell's  methods  were  not  of  the 
most  dignified.  There  is  a  capital  account  of  the  great; 
"  funding  row"  of  1872,  written  in  a  humorous  strain;! 
but  in  dealing  with  it  Mr.  Leach,  as  is  natural  in  a 
"  Houses  man,"  says  more  about  the  single  incident 
in  Commoners  than  about  the  reign  of  terror  in  College, 
where  during  that  particular  autumn  the  ground-ash 
never  rested  day  or  night.  Fortunately  those  days  are 
long  past  and  as  far  off  to  most  readers  as  the  times 
of  Gabell  and  Goddard. 

We  have  only  one  historical  quarrel  with  Mr.  Leach- 
it  comes  from  his  astonishing  obiter  dictum  (p.  15)  that 
Winchester  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Danes  from  862  to 
878.  There  is  no  authority  whatever  for  this  odd] 
statement  :  the  host  that  sacked  Winchester  in  862,  soj 
far  from  establishing  itself  in  the  city,  was  cut  to  pieces 
a  few  days  later  by  Osric  Alderman  of  Hampshire, 
while  retiring  with  its  plunder  seaward.  From  that] 
time  to  878  the  place  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Wessex 
kings,  save  during  the  few  weeks  of  Alfred's  sojourn  in 
Athelney. 


PURPOSE  WITHOUT  A  PURPOSER. 

"  The  Quest  of  Faith."    By  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders.! 
London  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black.     1899.  js.  6d.\ 

MR.  BAILEY  SAUNDERS'  book  is  a  collection  ol 
critical  essays  upon  recent  phases  of  religious 
and  (more  or  less)  philosophical  thought.  The  criticisml! 
is  often  acute  and  always  fair  ;  and,  though  nol 
addressed  to  technical  philosophers,  it  is  the  work  oi 
a  trained  metaphysician.  The  inconsistencies  of  thfi 
late  Professor  Huxley,  the  difficulties  of  Mr.  Balfour'.' 
•position,  the  flimsiness  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  and  0: 
the  late  Professor  Drummond's  philosophy,  the  meta- 
physical incompetence  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  tht 
huge  assumptions  of  some  "Roman  Catholic  writers 
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are  well  and  yet  not  unsympathetically  pointed  out  ; 
and  if  he  is  far  from  accepting  that  writer's  conclusions, 
Mr.  Saunders  does  justice  to  the  strength  of  Professor 
Campbell  Fraser's  defence  of  Theism.  The  book  is 
well  calculated  to  destroy  the  intellectual  self-com- 
placency of  the  average  Agnostic,  while  it  compels  the 
Christian  Theist  to  face  the  difficulties  of  his  posi- 
tion. Such  a  book  is  not  without  its  uses.  And  yet 
we  must  confess  that  there  is  something  unsatisfactory 
(when  it  appears  in  a  permanent  form)  about  criticism 
which  fails  to  disclose  the  author's  own  position.  Good 
philosophical  criticism  should  be  constructive  even  in 
destruction.  It  should  point  the  way  to  a  position 
which  is  free  from  the  contradictions  or  the  difficulties 
which  it  exposes.  Otherwise,  the  reader  may  quite  legiti- 
mately cherish  the  suspicion  that  the  writer's  own  system 
of  the  universe,  if  adequately  disclosed,  might  be  found 
liable  not  merely  to  as  great  but  to  precisely  the  same 
objections  as  those  which  he  is  so  triumphantly 
exposing  in  that  of  other  people.  Mr.  Bailey  Saunders 
writes  as  one  who  has  a  constructive  position  of  his 
own,  but  as  to  what  that  position  is  he  does  not  enable 
us  to  say  much  more  than  that  it  lies  somewhere 
between  Agnosticism  on  the  one  hand  and  Theism  on 
the  other  and  that  he  is  disposed  to  look  for  the  clue 
to  the  riddles  of  existence  rather  in  the  direction  of 
Schopenhauer  than  of  Hegel. 

Mr.  Saunders  is  not  ill-equipped  for  the  task  which 
be  has  set  himself,  and  yet  he  has  fallen  into  two  im- 
portant misconceptions  of  the  writers  whom  he  criti- 
cises. As  the  mistakes  are  often  made,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  point  them  out.  It  is  a  stock  device  of 
examiners  upon  Butler's  "  Analogy"  to  ask  for  the  full 
title  of  that  work.  We  have  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Saunders  could  answer  the  question.  He 
writes  as  if  Butler's  argument  were  "  Natural  Religion 
has  such  and  such  difficulties  :  the  difficulties  of 
Christianity  are  no  greater  :  therefore  there  is  a  pre- 
sumption that  Christianity  is  true."  But  the  analogy 
which  Butler  signalises  is  not  the  analogy  between 
Natural  Religion  and  Revealed,  but  "  the  analogy  of 
Religion  Natural  and  Revealed  to  the  constitution  and 
course  of  nature."  The  typical  Deist  against  whom 
Butler's  argument  was  addressed  was  a  man  who  was 
supposed  not  to  recognise  "Natural  Religion,"  i.e.  a 
Theism  which  carried  with  it  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  a  future  life,  but  who  did  admit  the  existence 
af  an  "intelligent,"  though  not  necessarily  moral  or 
benevolent  "  author  of  nature." 

The  other  misunderstanding  relates  to  Kant's  criti- 
cism of  the  argument  from  design.  It  is  not  true  to 
say  that  Kant  "condemned"  the  argument  from 
design.  Kant  argued  that,  though  the  argument  did 
prove  the  existence  of  design  in  nature,  it  could  not 
satisfy  the  supposed  requirements  of  a  "  Rational 
Theology."  For  (1)  it  would  only  prove  a  divine 
architect,  not  a  creator  ;  (2)  it  could  not  prove  "infinite  " 
but  only  very  great  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness ; 
'3)  it  rests  upon  probable  reasoning,  not  upon  any 
necessity  of  thought.  But,  within  its  own  limits, 
Kant  admitted  and  strongly  insisted  upon  its  value. 
None  of  these  objections  greatly  affect  the  force  of 
Mr.  Saunders'  position,  but  it  is  as  well  to  be  accurate. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  difficulties  which, 
as  Mr.  Saunders  shows,  Darwinism  has  put  in  the  way  of 
the  traditional  argument  from  design.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
so  certain  that  the  argument,  if  once  the  attempt  to  show 
chat  the  design  is  "benevolent"  belaid  aside,  is  so 
wholly  impossible  as  is  commonly  assumed  by  the 
jnquestioning  devotees  of  natural  selection.  But,  in 
the  present  state  of  scientific  thought,  the  argument  is 
practically  unavailable.  And  yet  Darwinism  has  nothing 
to  say  against  design  in  nature,  provided  the  idea  of 
design  can  be  got  from  some  other  source  than  the 
pbserved  adaptations  of  organic  nature.  Mr.  Saunders, 
indeed,  persuades  himself  that  in  another  way 
evolution  positively  compels  us  to  recognise  indications 
of  purpose,  in  the  "struggle  for  life."  We  are  not 
sure  that  if  Mr.  Saunders'  argument  were  fully  developed, 
it  would  be  found  any  more  satisfying  than  those  which 
he  so  acutely  criticises.  We  find  ourselves  more 
in  sympathy  with  his  suggestion  that  "if  religion 
is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  faith,  but  requires,  and 
|is  susceptible  of,  a  philosophical  proof,  it  is  in  the 


region  of  spiritual  and  moral  rather  than  of  physical 
phenomena  that  sure  proof  is  likely  to  be  attained." 
How  such  an  interpretation  of  the  universe  in  the  light 
of  the  moral  consciousness  is  possible  without  the 
assumption  that  the  mind  which  makes  nature  is — in 
some  measure — like  our  own  (which  is  elsewhere  scorn- 
fully rejected),  the  writer  nowhere  indicates.  And  why, 
if  the  assumption  be  once  made,  we  may  not  attribute 
nature  to  the  God  of  Christianity  as  reasonably  as 
to  the  non-moral  purpose  without  a  purposer,  which 
would  seem  (so  far  as  we  can  put  together  Mr. 
Saunders'  scattered  hints)  to  be  the  deity  of  his 
own  philosophy,  Mr.  Saunders  does  not  help  us  to 
understand.  The  existence  of  evil  is  no  objection 
to  such  a  view  if  once  the  belief  in  design  is  based 
upon  the  metaphysical  argument  that  the  existence 
of  nature  appears,  as  the  result  of  metaphysical 
analysis,  to  demand  a  mind,  and  that  mind  (as  we 
know  it)  is  moral,  without  attempting  to  prove 
empirically  the  benevolent  character  of  the  designer. 
If  it  be  said  that  this  is  to  sacrifice  God's  omnipotence 
to  his  benevolence,  even  the  despised  Bishop  Butler 
might  have  taught  our  author — and  (we  are  bound  to 
add)  many  of  our  less  candid  theologians — that  the 
omnipotence  of  God  must  not  be  understood  in  a 
sense  which  excludes  a  necessary  connexion  between 
means  and  ends  or  the  existence  of  intrinsic  impossi- 
bilities. All  theologians  have  admitted  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  God  to  change  the  past.  That  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this,  as  of  every  conceivable 
system  of  the  universe,  may  be  freely  conceded,  but 
Mr.  Saunders  has  not  succeeded  in  convincing  us  that 
such  difficulties  are  avoided  or  even  minimised  by  a 
theology  so  nebulous  as  to  be  intellectually  intangible 
and  ethically  valueless.  If  this  is  an  unfair  representa- 
tion of  Mr.  Saunders'  creed,  we  hope  he  will  one  day 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  correcting  our  mistake  by  a 
more  explicit  exposition  of  it. 


BIG  GAME  SHOOTING. 

"  Sport  in  East  Central  Africa."  By  F.  Vaughan  Kirby. 
London  :  Rowland  Ward.    1899.    8s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  KIRBY  is  already  well  known  to  those  interested 
in  South  African  sport  and  natural  history  by  his 
excellent  book  "  In  Haunts  of  Wild  Game,"  and  by  many 
contributions  to  "  Land  and  Water."  The  present  work 
deals  mainly  with  the  details  of  various  shooting  trips 
made  between  1894  and  the  beginning  of  1897.  The 
author  is  somewhat  too  sparing  of  dates  but  this  seems, 
approximately,  to  be  about  the  period  over  which  the 
narrative  extends.  During  a  part  of  this  time  he  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Harrison,  a  good  sports- 
man and  comrade,  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  regions  of  Africa  are  now 
practically  depleted  of  great  game,  Mr.  Kirby  seems  to 
have  had  very  excellent  sport  among  elephant,  rhino- 
ceros, lion,  leopard,  hippopotamus,  buffalo,  eland,  sable 
antelope,  blue  wildebeest,  zebra,  bushbuck,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  game. 

The  expeditions  were  made  in  Northern  Portuguese 
Zambesia  and  the  Mozambique  Provinces  ;  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  latter  territory  the  author  and  his  friend 
would  seem  to  have  been  among  the  first  of  white 
hunters.  In  addition  to  the  shooting  of  heavy  game 
Mr.  Kirby  manages  incidentally  to  tell  us  of  smaller 
creatures.  Thus,  quite  early  in  his  narrative,  he  is  able 
— on  the  fourth  page  of  his  book — to  confirm  a  state- 
ment concerning  plovers  and  crocodiles  which  has  been 
much  debated  and  which  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Pliny.  He  says,  "The  disputed  fact  can  be  verified 
by  any  observer  with  a  pair  of  field-glasses,  that  the 
spur-winged  plovers  not  only  warn  the  crocodiles  of 
danger  by  their  plaintive  cries  but  act  as  toothpicks 
for  the  saurians,  picking  out  what  are  evidently  con- 
sidered dainty  Bits  from  between  the  great  teeth.  Over 
and  over  again  I  have  seen  them  running  in  and  out  of 
the  creatures' jaws  without  apparent  fear  of  the  danger 
of  their  occupation  ;  though  I  cannot  but  think  they 
get  entrapped  sometimes  by  mistake."  Passages  such 
as  this  tend  to  lighten  a  record  of  big  game  shooting  ; 
we  can  only  regret  that  Mr.  Kirby  prefers  as  a  rule  to 
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turn  his  literary  attentions  strictly  to  the  business  of 
slaying  elephants,  rhinoceros,  lions,  and  other  beasts. 

For  the  adventurous  and  the  sportsman  pure  and 
simple  there  is,  however,  an  abundance  of  interest  in  this 
volume.  A  bull  rhinoceros  was  shot  in  the  neck  about 
a  foot  behind  its  junction  with  the  skull — an  excellent 
spot,  by  the  way,  if  the  vertebra  is  fairly  hit — and 
"without  kick  or  struggle  he  fell  on  his  knees  dead." 
Not  so  the  cow  accompanying  him,  which,  upon  being 
fired  at,  snorting  loudly,  instantly  chased  the  hunter. 
"  I  was  bare-legged  and  in  good  trim,"  says  Mr.  Kirby, 
"  so,  after  getting  rid  of  my  rifle  I  need  hardly  say  I  did 
not  loiter;  but  although  I  had  over  twenty  yards'  start 
of  her  she  ran  two  feet  to  my  one  and  I  felt  that  I  must 
be  caught.  Already,  in  imagination,  I  felt  her  horn 
assisting  me  in  the  rear ;  a  sensation  which,  together 
with  the  brute's  vicious  snorts  close  behind,  spurred  me 
on  to  do  my  best."  Thanks  to  a  gaping  sand-crack  the 
hard-pressed  hunter  got  to  ground  and  safety,  with  the 
big  rhino  but  two  lengths  in  his  rear.  "  Next  moment," 
he  says,  "I  was  half-smothered  in  sand  and  gravel  asa 
dark  form  passed  over ;  but  I  was  safe,  for  on  putting 
my  head  up  over  the  edge,  I  saw  my  late  pursuer  dis- 
appearing in  the  gloom  among  the  trees." 

Although  enjoying  fine  sport  at  times,  the  author 
suffered  in  this  unhealthy  country  much  from  African 
fever.  He  endured,  too,  other  misfortunes.  His  camp 
was  looted  in  his  absence  and  close  ofo  600  lbs.  of  ivory, 
many  valuable  specimens,  a  collection  of  insects  and 
other  things  were  carried  off  by  rascally  natives.  Portu- 
guese Africa  is  not  apparently  a  completely  happy  hunt- 
ing-ground and  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  is  experienced 
with  petty  officials.  Mr.  Kirby's  final  misfortune  befell 
him  in  the  loss  of  his  hard  won  trophies  and  specimens, 
which  he  had  transported  with  infinite  trouble  to  Lorenzo 
Marquez  (Delagoa  Bay).  Rinderpest  regulations  pre- 
vented his  shipping  these  in  the  vessel  by  which  he  came 
home  and  the  trophies  thereafter  vanished  from  human 
ken — a  bitter  blow  to  a  good  sportsman  and  naturalist. 
Mr.  Kirby's  experience  of  Lorenco  Marquez  is  that  of 
many  an  Englishman.  He  thus  writes  of  it,  "All  that 
enter  here  leave  hope  behind."  Surely  a  fitting  inscrip- 
tion for  a  Portuguese  town  in  Africa  ! 

This  book  would  have  been  greatly  improved  by  a 
map,  a  few  more  illustrations,  and  an  index.  The 
Field  Notes,  embodied  in  an  appendix,  are,  however, 
extremely  interesting. 


A   THEORY   OF  THE  STATE. 

"  The  Philosophical  Theory  of  the  State."    By  Bernard 
Bosanquet.    London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  1899. 

1  OS. 

"  ^THE  philosophical  theory  of  the  State  "  !  That  is 
to  say,  the  Hegelian  theory,  which  however  pur- 
ports, as  always,  to  include  and  "  synthesise "  all 
others.  Or  is  it  only,  in  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Bosanquet's 
own,  "a  confusion  purporting  to  be  a  synthesis." 
Hobbes  and  Locke  are  tough  morsels  to  devour  ;  and 
we  are  not  sure  that  they  lie  very  comfortably  inside  the 
Hegelian  tiger.  Mr.  Bosanquet  himself,  clearly,  has  no 
doubts.  His  theory  of  the  State  is  the  theory.  And  his 
position,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  easy  to  meet, 
because  everything  of  importance  appears  to  have  been 
tacitly  assumed  from  some  region  outside  the  limits  of 
the  book  before  us.  The  author,  perhaps,  would  deny 
that  there  is  any  assumption  ;  my  conclusion,  he  may 
say,  is  "  implicit  "  in  my  premisses.  Similarly  it  might 
be  maintained  that  the  yards  of  tape  which  a  conjurer 
draws  from  his  ear  were  from  the  beginning  "  implicit" 
in  that  region  ;  but  in  such  a  case  we  conclude  that  they 
had  been  previously  secreted  somewhere  on  his  person. 
The  article  secreted  by  Mr.  Bosanquet  (if  he  will  pardon 
theanalogy)isthe  postulate  thatwhat  "is,"  is  anecessary 
phase  in  a  transition  to  what  "  ought  to  be  ;  "  whence 
it  follows  that  everything  at  any  moment  is  as  good 
as  it  can  be  and  that  any  badness  that  may  appear  is 
a  passing  "  moment,"  hardly  to  be  taken  account  of 
save  as  an  indication  of  a  greater  good  to  come.  "The 
difficulty  of  defining  the  best  life,"  we  are  told,  "  does 
not  trouble  us,  because  we  rely  throughout  on  the 
fundamental  logic  of  human  nature  qua  rational."  In 
other  words,  human  nature  not  only  necessarily  seeks, 
but  is  always  necessarily  realising  the  good  life  ;  and 


all  its  work  may  therefore  be  confidently  blest,  on  the 
whole,  in  spite  of  certain  blemishes  which  we  cannot 
altogether  ignore.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  robust  optimism  ' 
in  which  Mr.  Bosanquet  approaches  his  theme.  To 
him,  as  to  Hegel  before  him,  the  State  is  not  merely  a 
rather  clumsy  device  whereby  men  do,  more  or  less 
roughly  and  at  considerable  cost,  achieve  certain  neces- 
sary common  purposes;  on  the  contrary,  it  "repre- 
sents the  general  will  and  higher  self  as  a  whole  to  the 
community  as  a  whole  ;  "  and  any  recalcitrancy  to  its 
benevolent  control  is  the  effect  of  nothing  better  than 
"  rebellion,  indolence,  incompetence  or  ignorance." 
This  view,  as  Mr.  Bosanquet  frankly  admits,  is  not 
prima  facie  that  of  the  ordinary  British  citizen  who 
grumbles  at  rates  and  taxes  and  abuses  Government 
departments  ;  but  it  is  the  view  which  ought  to  be  his, 
and  perhaps  really  is,  if  he  only  knew  his  own  mind  ; 
or  at  least,  would  be  his,  if  the  State  were  what  it  ought 
to  be,  and  what,  after  all,  one  day  perhaps  it  will  be.  So- 
what  more  do  you  want  ? 

Meantime,  however,  it  is  admitted,  the  State  has  its 
defects.  But  they  are  not  very  serious,  and  it  would 
be  pedantic  to  insist  upon  them.  Thus,  to  take  a 
trifling  case,  the  "corruption  and  vulgarity"  sometimes 
to  be  observed  in  the  proceedings  of  local  authorities 
"  are  only  the  failure  of  what,  at  its  best,  is  a  true  type 
of  the  relation  of  fellow  citizens."  On  the  whole,  our 
institutions  as  we  have  them  are  the  work  of  reason, 
and  therefore  sound  and  good.  The  monogamic  family, 
for  example,  is  a  natural,  final  and  inevitable  form  of 
association  ;  and  its  sanctity  is  symbolised  by  the 
family  meal,  which  "  quite  apart  from  overstrained 
religionism  has  in  it,  as  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  the 
fundamental  elements  of  a  sacrament,  none  the  less 
effective  that  they  are  not  thought  of  by  that  name."' 
Mr.  Bosanquet,  it  will  be  admitted,  has  the  courage  of 
his  convictions  ;  but  there  are  dangers  in  this  idealising 
of  the  actual  and  our  philosopher  perhaps  goes  a  little 
too  far  in  his  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the 
State  can  do  wrong.  His  argument  is  not  easy  to 
follow  and  we  may  perhaps  have  misapprehended  it, 
but  the  tendency  appears  to  be  towards  the  view  that 
the  State  is  always  right,  although  its  agents  may  be 
wrong.  "If  the  act  was  immoral"  we  are  asked, 
"can  the  State  as  such  have  willed  it"?  And  it  is 
hinted  that  the  question  should  be  answered  in  the 
negative.  At  any  rate,  we  get  the  positive  assertion 
that  "the  State  as  such  certainly  cannot  be  guilty  of 
personal  immorality,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can 
commit  theft  or  murder  in  the  sense  in  which  these  are 
moral  offences."  What  are  we  to  think  then,  for 
example,  of  the  partition  of  Poland  ?  But  perhaps  such 
cases  are  covered  by  the  general  statement  that  "  mora! 
relations  presuppose  an  organised  life  ;  but  such  a  life 
is  only  within  the  State,  not  in  relations  between  the 
State  and  other  communities." 

"  But  all  this,  it  may  be  urged,  is  beside  the  question." 
Perhaps  it  is.  And  there  is  so  much  in  this  book  that 
is  interesting  and  suggestive,  so  much  that  is  a  useful 
and  welcome  antidote  to  the  common  British  view  of 
the  State  as  a  kind  of  necessary  nuisance,  that  it  may 
seem  a  little  ungracious  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the 
author.  But  the  fact  is,  the  Hegelian  method  provokes 
hostility  even  in  the  works  of  the  master,  still  more  in 
those  of  his  disciples.  One  wearies  of  the  enunciation 
of  what,  after  all,  are  opinions  as  though  they  were 
inevitable  truths  ;  of  the  pretence  of  demonstration 
where  there  is  nothing  but  assertion  and  a  point  of  view ; 
above  all,  of  the  fundamental  assumption  that  will  is 
somehow  logic  and  that  all  will  is  somehow  good. 
One  misses  the  Mephistophelian  element,  the  challenge, 
the  denial,  the  sting  of  fact.  The  philosophical  theory 
of  the  State !  Yes ;  but  has  Mr.  Bosanquet  read 
Nietzsche  ? 


SIR  JOSEPH  PRESTWICH,  GEOLOGIST. 

"Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich  :  written 
and  edited  by  his  Wife."  Edinburgh  and  London  : 
Blackwood.    1899.  215-. 

THIS  Life  and  its  presentation  are  in  excellent 
harmony  :  the  story  of  a  gentle,  industrious  and 
continuously  successful  worker,  who  attained  to  a 
great  age  (84  years^)  and  was  withal  kindly  and  genial, 
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s  told  by  his  wife  in  a  pleasant  and  conscientious 
nanner,  without  any  undue  partiality.  It  is  some- 
what long  but  we  would  not  wish  it  shorter. 

Joseph  Prestwich  was  born  in  181 2,  thirteen  years 
ifter  historical  geology  had  taken  its  place  among  the 
sciences,  an  event  that  dates  from  William  Smith's 
discovery  of  the  "identification  of  strata  by  organic 
remains,"  published  in  1799.  This  science  is  thus  just 
a  century  old,  and  for  about  the  last  two-thirds  of  its 
existence  and  his  own,  Prestwich  was  an  enthusiastic 
:ontributor  to  its  progress.  Like  a  species  of  "long 
-ange  "  his  life  extends  over  several  periods  ;  it  began 
with  the  epoch  of  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  when 
Catastrophism  was  the  prevailing  creed,  it  lasted 
through  the  life  of  Lyell,  who  made  uniformitarianism 
the  dominant  dogma,  and  it  ended  in  the  time  of  Suess, 
iust  as  evolutionary  views  were  beginning  to  assert  them- 
selves. These  various  ' '  isms  "  do  not  seem  to  have  troubled 
him  much,  for  the  mind  of  Prestwich  was  analytical 
rather  than  synthetic,  and  he  framed  his  explanations 
in  each  case  on  its  merits  without  caring  greatly 
whether  they  squared  with  existing  generalisations  or 
not.  It  is  probably  as  an  evolutionist  that  he  would 
have  desired  to  be  known,  but  in  Prestwich's  evolu- 
tion there  remained  a  good  deal  of  the  old-fashioned 
catastrophism  : — witness  the  "deluge"  that  he  invoked 
to  account  for  the  "loess"  and  "rubble-drift"  of 
Europe. 

Prestwich  received  a  good  education,  commencing 
with  school  in  Paris  :  the  knowledge  he  there  acquired 
of  the  French  language  proved  of  great  service  to  him 
in  after  life,  and  had  probably  some  influence  in  giving 
lucidity  to  his  English  style,  for  which  those  who  have 
to  follow  him  in  his  descriptions,  abounding  in  detail, 
cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful.  Otherwise  French  had 
but  slight  effect  upon  him,  his  mind  remained  typically 
English  :  truthfulness  was  his  main  object  in  thought 
and  expression,  and  if  imagination  was  given  to  him, 
it  was  rather  in  defect  than  in  excess. 

His  industry  was  remarkable,  for  the  best  years  of 
his  life  (from  eighteen  to  sixty)  he  was  engaged  in  busi- 
ness as  a  wine  merchant,  and  it  was  only  in  his  leisure 
hours  that  he  was  able  to  devote  himself  to  his  favourite 
science  :  such  a  divided  attention  might  have  had 
disastrous  consequences  in  the  case  of  a  weaker  man. 
Prestwich  however  did  his  duty  by  his  business,  and 
was  able  to  retire  from  it  at  the  age  of  sixty  :  but 
geology  was  his  Rachel  and  possessed  his  soul.  His 
first  important  work,  on  the  Geology  of  the  Coalbrook- 
dale  Coalfield,  published  when  he  was  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  shows  mature  powers  of  thought,  and  in  no 
respect  suggests  the  amateur ;  the  geological  map 
accompanying  it  is  a  model  of  what  such  a  map 
should  be  and  will  bear  close  comparison  with  the 
official  work  of  the  Geological  Survey.  The  task  to 
which  he  next  turned  was  one  to  try  the  powers  of  a 
•man,  as  anyone,  who  is  familiar  with  the  confusion  that 
then  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  lower  Tertiary  deposits 
jof  the  South  of  England  will  readily  admit.  To  reduce 
these  to  order,  to  classify  them  and  correlate  them  with 
■  their  equivalents  in  France  and  Belgium  was  a  work 
which  he  successfully  accomplished,  and  it  constitutes 
lis  best  claim  to  fame. 

;  It  is  sometimes  held  that  utility  is  the  bane  of  science  : 
^Prestwich  did  not  share  this  opinion — it  was  not  till  late 
n  life  that  he  became  a  University  Professor — but  he  did 
lis  best  to  prove  by  instance  that  theory  is  an  excellent 
'landmaid  to  practice.  His  close  acquaintance  with  the 
Carboniferous  system  was  turned  to  good  account  when 
|ie  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
;  Coal,  and  again  when  he  was  able  to  point  to  Dover  as 
k  likely  site  for  finding  this  mineral.  His  knowledge  of 
I  underground  structure  was  skilfully  applied  in  the  dis- 
!  :overy  of  subterranean  water  and  his  published  work 
.  Dn  Water  Supply  is  a  remarkable  analysis  of  a  very 
complicated  problem:  it  still  remains  one  of  the  best 
;  handbooks  on  the  subject. 

L  To  the  general  public  Prestwich  was  probably  best 
known  in  connexion  with  his  researches  into  the 
antiquity  of  man,  for  it  was  he  and  Falconer  who 
I  rescued  the  discoveries  of  Boucher  de  Perthes  from 
J  unmerited  contempt,  and  by  a  series  of  precise  observa- 
tions established  the  fact,  which  had  been  proclaimed 
1 3ome  ten  years  previously  by  de  Perthes,  of  the  con- 
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temporaneous  existence  in  Europe  of  man  and  extinct 
animals  such  as  the  mammoth  and  woolly  rhinoceros. 
These  roamed  through  our  land  together,  at  a  time 
when  rivers  like  the  Thames  flowed  at  a  height  of 
250  feet  above  their  present  level.  Scarcely  had  the 
public  mind  become  reconciled  to  this  change  in  its 
chronological  perspective,  when  Mr.  B.  Harrison 
extended  the  age  of  the  human  race  still  further  into 
the  remote  past  by  the  discovery  of  rude  flint  imple- 
ments in  gravel  deposits  covering  the  summit  of  the 
North  Downs,  at  a  height  of  as  much  as  700  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  in  positions  which  pointed  to  an  entire 
change  in  the  geography  of  the  district  since  they  were 
formed.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Mr.  Harrison  would 
have  experienced  the  fate  of  Boucher  de  Perthes 
had  not  Prestwich  come  to  his  assistance.  Naturally 
the  closer  we  approach  to  the  first  attempts  of  human 
workmanship  the  ruder  they  become  and  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  establish  their  artefact  character  : 
and  thus  to  anyone  who  has  carefully  examined  the 
fragments  of  flint  found  by  Mr.  Harrison  there  will 
appear  nothing  wonderful  in  the  scepticism  that  still 
prevails  .regarding  their  alleged  human  origin.  The 
question  remains  under  discussion,  but  with  the  balance 
of  evidence  steadily  inclining  to  the  views  advocated  by 
Prestwich  :  recent  discoveries  by  Mr.  Montgomery  Bell 
confirm  those  of  Mr.  Harrison.  The  remarkable  resem- 
blance of  many  of  these  ancient  chipped  flints  to  those 
once  used  by  the  Tasmanians,  a  race  prematurely 
extinguished  by  the  advance  of  English  civilisation 
before  it  had  been  scientifically  investigated,  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  their  human  workmanship,  as 
Professor  Tylor  first  pointed  out. 

On  reviewing  the  scientific  work  of  Prestwich,  of 
which  an  admirable  summary  is  given  by  Sir  Archibald 
Geikie  in  the  concluding  pages  of  the  "Life,"  we  are 
impressed  by  its  extent,  soundness  and  precision,  and 
as  we  recognise  the  importance  of  the  subjects  of  which 
it  treats,  we  feel  that  he  must  be  placed,  if  not  among 
the  founders  of  geology,  at  least  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  those  who  have  laboured  in  raising  the  super- 
structure. At  the  age  of  sixty-two  he  was  invited  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  then  Dr.  Liddell,  to  occupy  the 
Chair  of  Geology  in  Oxford.  Lecturing  was  no  new 
experience  to  him,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  practised 
in  it  from  his  youth  up  :  we  read  in  his  diary  of  lectures 
on  electricity  delivered  before  his  father  and  sisters,  one 
of  which  extended  over  an  hour  and  three-quarters  :  his 
comment  on  this  escapade  is  "  managed  very  well  "  ! 

Oxford  still  keeps  his  memory  green  nor  will  the 
remembrance  of  the  great  geologist  ever  fade  from  the 
recollection  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his 
friendship. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  SUFFERING. 

"  The  Book  of  Job,  with  Introduction  and  Notes."  By 
Edgar  C.  S.  Gibson.  London  :  Methuen.  1899. 
6s. 

THE  only  solution  of  the  problem  of  suffering  which 
will  stand  the  test  of  experience  must  be  a  moral 
and  not  an  intellectual  one.  The  Book  of  Job  does  not 
solve  the  problem ;  but  it  contributes  this  valuable 
principle  towards  the  solution.  The  Three  Friends  in 
the  Dialogues  (chaps,  iii.-xxxi.)  are  put  forward  as  the 
champions  of  the  orthodox  theory  that  suffering  is  to 
be  explained  by  sin  and  is  dealt  out  in  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  sin.  The  theory,  however,  breaks  down 
because  it  does  not  correspond  with  facts.  Job  cannot 
discover,  and  refuses  to  admit,  that  what  sin  he  is  con- 
scious of  bears  any  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his 
sufferings.  In  spite  of  his  protestations,  the  Friends 
hold  to  their  ground  :  if  their  theory  does  not  square 
with  the  facts,  then  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts.  The 
formal  utterances  of  conventional  piety  are  more  than 
irritating,  they  are  impotent  and  false  when  confronted 
with  real  suffering  which  cries  aloud  for  an  explanation. 
The  author  shows  his  insight  into  human  nature  by  lift- 
ing the  whole  question  out  of  the  unrealities  of  intellec- 
tual theory  into  the  region  of  moral  conflict  and  attain- 
ment. It  is  said  that  all  great  tragedies  arise  from 
some  impulse  of  what  the  Greeks  called  hubris,  the  self- 
assertion,  that  is,  of  a  powerful  will  in  the  way  of 
intellect,  passion  or  emotion  against  the  pressure  of 
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outside  circumstances.  The  Book  of  Job,  though  it 
cannot  be  called  a  tragedy  in  the  strict  sense,  exhibits 
the  working  of  this  tragic  element  in  the  assertion  of 
the  soul's  demand  for  some  explanation  of  its  unintel- 
ligible sufferings.  The  demand  in  this  case  does  not 
meet  with  positive  satisfaction,  but  the  sufferer  fights 
his  way  through  to  a  moral  attitude  which  goes  far  to 
satisfy  his  craving.  Though  appearances  were  against 
God,  Job  still  clings  to  God  in  spite  of  appearances. 
He  refuses  to  f  renounce  God  and  die."  Even  in  his 
most  passionate  moments  he  never  gives  up  his  convic- 
tion of  an  ultimate  justice.  He  even  conceives  of  a 
kind  of  dual  personality  in  the  Divine  Being,  and  appeals 
from  God,  who  is  his  relentless  enemy,  to  God  who  will 
vindicate  his  innocence.  And  then  the  thought  seizes 
him,  What  if,  after  all,  there  be  some  other  world,  some 
future  state,  where  the  vindication  will  take  effect?  Is 
it  not  possible  that  justice,  withheld  in  this  life,  will  be 
granted  in  another?  It  was  a  bold  venture  of  faith, 
which,  though  never  formulated  into  a  definite  belief, 
yet  sustained  a  sufferer  here  and  there  in  the  Jewish 
Church,  when  it  seemed  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
loyalty  of  the  believer  with  the  hardship  of  his  lot. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  speeches  of  Elihu 
(chaps,  xxxii.-xxxvii.),  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
original  author  of  Job,  but  apparently  owe  their 
insertion  to  a  desire  to  suggest  that  suffering 
may  be  permitted  for  purposes  of  moral  disci- 
pline or  improvement  of  character — we  find  in 
the  speeches  of  the  Almighty  out  of  the  whirl- 
wind (chaps,  xxxviii.-xli.)  not  an  answer  to  Job's 
passionate  interrogatory,  as  we  might  expect,  but  an 
emphasis  on  the  moral  obligations  of  the  sufferer. 
The  point  of  these  speeches  is  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  God  as  shown  in  the  wonders  of 
creation  ;  to  impress  Job  with  the  conviction  that  God's 
providence  is  inscrutable  ;  and,  even  more  than  this,  to 
fill  him  with  consciousness  of  the  Divine  Presence. 
No  doubt  in  the  light  of  fuller  revelation  we  should 
emphasise  the  love  rather  than  the  wisdom  of 
God  when  considering  the  mystery  of  pain.  Dr. 
Gibson  suggestively  alludes  to  "In  Memoriam "  as 
offering  a  modern  instance  "of  a  mind  gradually 
righting  itself  in  the  face  of  a  great  problem  of  suffer- 
ing "  ;  and  we  may  remember  Tennyson's  own  comment 
on  his  poem,  that  it  was  intended  to  express  his  "  con- 
viction that  fears,  doubts  and  suffering  will  find  answer 
and  relief  only. through  faith  in  a  God  of  love."  But 
the  moral  attitude  enforced  upon  Job  is  characteristic 
of  Old  Testament  saints  in  the  presence  of  mysteries 
not  yet  revealed.  "With  a  trained  content"  they 
stopped  short  without  inquiring  further  ;  it  was  enough 
for  them  to  live  up  to  the  highest  they  knew  in  this 
present  life,  and  to  perfect  themselves  in  faith  and  the 
reality  of  God's  Presence.  And  it  remains  true  that 
there  must  always  be  a  mystery  about  suffering  which 
cannot  at  once  be  revealed.  If  we  could  understand 
everything,  we  should  venerate  nothing  ;  as  Johannes 
Agricola  says, 

"  God,  whom  I  praise  ;  how  could  I  praise, 
If  such  as  I  might  understand, 
Make  out  and  reckon  on  his  ways  ?  " 

Job  is  bidden  find  his  rest  in  God  ;  unless  for  its  sorrow, 
the  heart  would  hardly  find  its  way  there. 

Two  further  points  for  guidance  to  those  who  were 
troubled  by  this  problem  are  suggested  in  the  prologue 
and  epilogue  of  the  book.  It  is  obvious  that  Job  and 
his  friends  know  nothing  of  the  scene  in  heaven 
unfolded  in  the  prologue.  The  Satan,  with  cynical 
humour,  insinuates  that  Job's  exemplary  religious  con- 
duct is  based  upon  mercenary  motives  ;  he  is  allowed 
to  put  these  motives  to  the  test.  Thus,  by  a  skilful 
literary  artifice,  Job's  sufferings  are  shown  to  be  intended 
to  test  him.  He  stands  the  test ;  and  before  men  and 
angels  and  devils  exhibits  the  disinterested  sincerity  of 
his  faith.  And  then,  in  the  epilogue,  Job  is  restored  : 
"  the  Lord  gave  him  twice  as  much  as  he  had  before." 
So,  after  all,  God  is  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  even  in 
this  life  there  is  a  readjustment.  The  enigma,  indeed, 
remains  unsolved  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
true  and  helpful  positions  have  been  won.  The  problem 
has  been  lifted  out  of  the  intellectual  into  the  moral 
region  ;  there  the  key  to  the  mystery  is  given,  so  far  as 


it  is  given  at  all,  to  those  who  stand  the  test,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  their  sufferings,  persevere  in  their  loyalty 
and  in  consciousness  of  God's  presence.  S.  James,  with 
admirable  insight,  calls  this  "  patience." 

We  know  from  the  contemporary  prophets,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Habakkuk,  that  the  problem  of  suffering  in- 
nocence was  one  which  sorely  perplexed  the  faithful 
remnant  of  Israel  at  the  close  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  The  author  of  Job,  using  an  ancient  story 
for  the  purpose,  intended  to  encourage  his  contem- 
poraries and,  as  far  as  he  could,  relieve  their  doubts. 
There  is  a  strange  resemblance  between  his  Job  and 
the  suffering  Servant  of  the  second  Isaiah.  The  latter, 
however,  teaches  a  doctrine  which  marks  a  new  stage 
in  advance  of  Job.  The  explanation  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  innocent  Servant  in  Isaiah  liii.  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  vicarious  and  redemptive.  It  is  the 
deepest  word  which  the  Old  Testament  has  to  say  on 
the  problem  ;  it  leads  up  directly  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  Cross. 

The  Book  of  Job,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  generally 
unintelligible  to  the  reader  of  the  Authorised  Version. 
A  great  merit  of  the  series  of  Oxford  Commentaries,  of 
which  this  is  the  first,  is  that  the  Revised  Version  is 
taken  as  the  text.  Dr.  Gibson's  introduction  and  notes 
are  sensible  and  to  the  point.  They  are  not  likely  to 
satisfy  the  critical  student  of  the  original ;  they  are 
rather  intended  for  the  intelligent  reader  of  the  English 
version.  On  critical  points,  Dr.  Gibson  takes  up, 
rather  dogmatically,  a  moderately  conservative  position. 


OF    CLIMBINGS    LONG  AGO. 

"The   Early   Mountaineers."      By   Francis  Gribble. 
Illustrated.    London:  Unwin.    1899.  21s. 

IT  is  difficult  for  the  modern  to  cast  himself  back  in 
imagination  to  the  time  when  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees  were  as  unexplored  as  the  North  Pole,  and  all 
the  high  snow-mountains  of  Europe  were  regarded  even 
by  scientific  men  as  the  inaccessible  haunts  of  scaly 
dragons.  Curiously  enough,  this  primeval  view  of  th 
mountains  still  survives  to-day  among  many  of  those 
who  live  nearest  to  them.  A  copious  flood  of  mountain 
literature  has  taken  away  the  mystery  of  the  mountain 
from  those  who  sit  in  easy  English  chairs,  and  read  the 
exploits  of  their  braver  friends  ;  but  a  great  mountain 
still  has  its  terrors  for  those  who  live,  through  winter 
and  summer,  under  its  mighty  shadow.  They  hear  th 
roar  of  its  terrific  avalanches,  and  find  it  an  impassable 
barrier  between  themselves  and  their  neighbours  in  the 
next  valley.  In  this  case,  familiarity  does  not  breed 
contempt.  The  crow  may  fly  in  ten  minutes  over  yonder 
snow  pass  :  but  no  human  being  has  ever  crossed  i 
alive.  No  wonder  that  the  Swiss  peasant  still  believes 
that  the  main  object  of  mountains  is  to  make  the  world 
more  difficult  to  live  in.  No  wonder  that  he  suspects 
that  devils  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair. 

It  is  but  a  century  since  this  was  the  view  of  the  great 
majority  of  mankind.    A  few  daring  men — a  poet  like 
Petrarch  or  a  painter  like  Leonardo — penetrated  the 
regions  of  ice  and  snow  and  returned  with  chill  at  the 
heart  and  trembling  in  the  limbs.    But  their  tales  did 
not  spread  the  desire  to  follow  :  and  it  was  not  until  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  when  Ramond  conquered  the 
chief  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees  and  de  Saussure  achieved 
a  victory  over  Mont  Blanc  herself,  that  modern  moun- 
taineering really  began.    It  is  an  interesting  chapter  in 
human  development  and  Mr.  Francis  Gribble  tells  it 
exhaustively  in  the  volume  before  us.  We  see  the  struggle, 
between  mediaeval  superstition  and  modern  inquiry  ad- 
mirably exemplified  in  the  conquest  of  that  peak  which 
every  tourist  can  see  from  Lucerne,  and  which  is  ever 
now    called    Pilatus    from   the   old   belief  that  the 
spirit  of  Pilate  had  made  it  a  special  abode.  F01 
centuries  no  man  was  allowed  to  approach  Pilatus  lesi 
he  should  disturb  the  sleeping  tempest  in  the  lake  where 
the  body  of  Pilate  was  supposed  to  lie.    In  the  yeai 
1307  six  clergymen  suffered  a  period  of  imprisonmen 
for  having  climbed  the  mountain  which  the  tourists  now 
ascend  in  a  railway.    The  fear  died  hard.    But  in  158.: 
Johann  Miiller  marched  solemnly  to  the  top  of  thi 
mountain,  and  in  the  presence  of  many  citizens  flunj 
stone  after  stone  into  Pilate's  lake.     He  called  th< 
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citizens  to  witness  that  nothing  worse  than  ripples 
resulted  and  unhappily  no  storm  seems  to  have 
occurred  !  We  regret  this  mistaken  zeal  of  Johann 
Midler.  We  feel  sure  that  if  he  had  foreseen  the 
approach  of  the  modern  tourist  he  would  have  left  poor 
old  Pilate  alone  and  made  no  attempt  to  interfere  with 
his  privacy. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Gribble  that  his 
narrative  of  the  early  climbs  up  Mont  Blanc  should  come 
so  soon  after  the  brilliant  volume  in  which  Mr.  Mathews 
told  the  full  story;  and  we  rather  doubt  whether  the 
tale  is  worth  telling  twice.  But  he  has  done  well  in 
fully  narrating  the  compulsory  ascent  of  Mont  Aiguille, 
aiear  Grenoble,  by  the  Chamberlain  of  Charles  VIII., 
Xing  of  France,  in  1492.  Mont  Aiguille  is  still  a  for- 
midable ascent  and  was  far  and  away  the  most  difficult 
mountain  climbed  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  reluctant 
•performance  of  the  unhappy  de  Beaupre"  was,  until  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  biggest  achievement  in 
its  own  line  recorded  in  the  history  of  mountaineering. 
It  was  done,  as  they  say,  "by  order,"  and  is  chiefly 
notable  as  marking  the  power  of  an  irresponsible 
monarch.  De  Beaupre"  was  a  careful  man.  As  there 
were  no  guides  to  be  had,  he  took  the  King's  "  ladder- 
men  "  and  attacked  the  mountain  very  much  as  he 
would  have  assailed  a  fortress.  He  took  up  a  large 
company  with  him  and  settled  down  on  the  top  for  the 
best  part  of  a  week.  He  then  sent  for  witnesses  from 
the  neighbouring  Parliament,  and  drew  up  an  elaborate 
series  of  affidavits  which  now  face  any  sceptic  who  may 
doubt  the  possibility  of  his  climb  in  those  days.  This 
showed  a  justifiable  prudence  ;  for  if  there  is  one  thing 
this  book  proves  it  is  that  in  climbing  as  in  politics, 
history  is  very  difficult  to  write.  Many  other  ascents 
are  shrouded  in  controversy ;  but  this  fifteenth  cen- 
tury climb  stands  out  above  all  others  and  could  be 
proved  at  the  present  day  in  a  court  of  law. 

The  literature  of  climbing  is  suffering  from  symptoms 
of  plethora.  But  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject,  Mr.  Gribble  has  provided  a  very  simple  and 
useful  summary,  well  illustrated  with  photographs  of 
<old  engravings. 


NOVELS. 

*'  Love  Made  Manifest."    By  Guy  Boothby.  London: 
Ward,  Lock.    1899.  6$. 

A  depressing  example  of  the  machine-made  novel  : 
threadbare  in  style  and  thought,  and  instinct  with  the 
sentiments  of  transpontine  melodrama.  Does  Mr. 
Boothby  desire  to  say  that  a  man  slept  soundly  he  will 
say  the  man  "  slept  like  a  top."  If  it  be  a  case  of  be- 
wilderment needing  definition,  the  man  "  hardly  knows 
whether  he  is  on  his  head  or  his  heels."  Or,  if  the 
subject  is  a  specially  beautiful  woman  who  has  been 
crouched  in  a  chair,  she  is  said  to  have  been 
"cuddled  up."  Again,  if  Mr.  Boothby  finds  it  expe- 
dient to  emphasise  the  difficulty  his  hero  encounters 
in  asking  a  certain  woman's  hand  in  marriage,  the 
hero  is  made  to  ask  himself,  "  Why  should  he  not 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  ask  her  to  marry  him?" 
Every  situation  has  its  commonplace  adjectives  and 
metaphorical  allusions,  which  recur  as  the  situation  is 
repeated,  with  a  due  allowance  of  "shiverings"  and 
"tremblings"  and  "  shudderings."  As  to  humour, 
there  is  none,  unless  it  be  in  one  cryptic  passage  where 
the  waistcoat  of  a  selfish  and  penurious  revivalist  is 
said  to  bear  "peculiar  testimony  to  the  culinary  capa- 
bilities of  his  cook."  Mr.  Boothby  evidently  cares 
-for  nothing  but  his  catastrophe,  which  is  as  repellent 
as  the  path  that  leads  to  it  is  strewn  with  more  or  less 
nauseous  suggestion.  A  boy  and  a  girl  are  playmates 
on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Samoan  group.  They  are 
separated  and  meet  again  in  London  society,  each 
being  unsuitably  married.  They  elope  and  seek  expia- 
tion of  their  sin  by  fruitless  work  among  the  lepers  on 
a  Pacific  island.  Even  with  the  catastrophe  imminent 
Mr.  Boothby  retains  his  scorn  for  his  readers,  and 
Francis  Xavier  is  made  to  do  duty  for  Francis  of  Assisi. 
The  artist  who  illustrates  the  book  has  apparently  no 
more  concern  for  detail  than  the  writer,  for  whilst  the 
one  tells  us  a  particular  volume  is  thrown  upon  a  table 
""spread  out,"  the  other  pictures  it  closed. 


"Men's  Tragedies."    By  R.  V.  Risley.    New  York: 
Macmillan.     i8qq.  6s. 

"  These  studies  of  strong  emotions — they  might  well 
be  called  studies  of  intensity — are  cast  in  a  fictional 
form  solely  for  the  reason  that  life  is  but  a  realised 
fiction.  We  do  not  live  essays."  Thus  the  preface,  but 
we  cannot  admit  that  the  nine  stories  have  any  lesson 
to  teach.  As  fiction  they  are  readable,  almost  exciting, 
but  they  are  overwrought  and  unnatural,  often  absurd. 
Their  style  is  execrable  and  their  melodrama  intolerable. 
The  heroes  are  all  prematurely  old  men, with  the  instincts 
of  recluses  and  a  great  sensitiveness  about  ridicule, 
which  might  advantageously  have  been  shared  by  the 
author.  They  combine  business  at  Hamburg  with 
remote  ancestral  castles  in  German  forests.  They  are 
all  more  or  less  mad,  but  their  specially  weak  point  is 
the  sight  of  another  man  at  the  door  of  a  woman's 
bedroom.  Then  they  tear  swords  from  the  walls  and 
spoil  for  a  fight.  The  author  has  evidently  sought  to 
model  himself  on  Ibsen,  and  he  has  contrived  to  repro- 
duce some  of  his  model's  least  successful  characteristics. 
By  trying  to  tell  too  much  in  a  few  words,  he  often 
becomes  desperately  obscure.  All  his  heroes,  he  tells 
us,  are  Germans,  "for  the  reason  that  psychological 
tragedies  happen  in  German  minds."  This  does  not 
warrant  the  barbarous  jargon  whereby  he  seeks  to 
convey  a  German  colouring,  but  only  succeeds  in 
suggesting  an  imperfect  translation.  Thus  :  "  He  was 
joked  by  his  friends  ;  "  "  Frankfurt,  a  city  which  I  have 
never  since  my  childhood  revisited  ;  "  "  he  proposed 
that  I  travel  ;"  "I  agreed  to  not  marry  my  love  for  a 
year."  There  are  some  very  bad  examples  of  the 
split  infinitive.  It  is,  however,  fair  to  mention  that 
there  are  several  poetical  passages,  charming  in  their 
metrical  resonance.  The  keynote  of  the  whole  book  is 
less  tragedy  than  unconscious  farce.  Perhaps  the 
worst  instance  is  that  of  a  man  seeking  to  prevent  a 
duel.  "Think  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  he  ex- 
claims. "This  end  of  the  century!  We — we  have 
railroads,  and  newspapers,  and — and  we  wear  tall 
hats  !  "  That  the  author  knows  this  is  ridiculous  affords 
no  excuse,  for  the  whole  dramatic  effect,  such  as  it 
might  have  been,  is  hopelessly  spoiled.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  as  the  book  is  evidently  a  serious 
attempt  and  possesses  some  possibilities. 

"  Rosalba."  By  Olive  Pratt  Rayner.  London  :  Pear- 
son. 1899.  6s. 
"  Rosalba  "  and  most  of  the  people  she  encounters 
are  more  than  a  little  preposterous,  but  very  emphati- 
cally fresh  and  amusing.  The  book  tempts  one  to 
quote  from  it  constantly.  The  witty  sayings  and 
humorous  atmosphere  of  the  whole  thing  blind  one  to 
its  faults,  on  a  first  reading.  It  is  only  afterwards  that 
one  reflects  that  the  confidential  "  asides"  to  the  reader 
were  best  left  out  :  that  the  sub-title  is  a  mistake  : 
that  the  waiter's  half-Cockney,  half-Italian  daughter 
talks  like  a  pert  Girtonian  :  that  John  is  a  caricature, 
and  not  original  at  that  :  and  the  music-hall  engage- 
ment a  trifle  incredible.  It  is  still  something  to  get 
hold  of  a  novel  with  a  chuckle  in  every  page  :  we  read 
and  were  thankful,  and  shall  look  forward  to  the 
author's  next. 

"  Sarolta's  Verdict."  By  E.  Yolland.  London  :  White. 
1 899.  6s, 

Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss — most  probably  Miss — Yolland 
appears  to  have  a  tale  to  tell,  without  the  necessary 
command  of  language  to  tell  it.  The  gipsies  and  the 
rescued  baby  arouse  faintly  sympathetic  echoes  of  one's 
childhood  and  the  romances  that  enlivened  it.  But 
who  can  make  anything  of  a  book  largely  consisting  of 
sentences  like  this?  "  Whispers  of  a  sinister  nature 
began  to  be  circulated,  and,  refusing  absolutely  to  say 
one  word  of  her  life  during  her  long  absence,  Theresa 
was  hurried  off  to  the  Abbey — where  her  people's  sur- 
prise would  have  been  great  to  learn  that  one  of  those 
who  could  lift  the  veil  that  Theresa's  hand  kept  persist- 
ently down  was  to  be  found — where  she  had  ever  since 
remained,  and  during  her  reign  of  office  had  introduced 
many  changes,  her  sister-in-law  said  she  believed,  but 
that  she  had  never  seen  her  since  the  day  she  had  left 
for  the  Abbey  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  rage,  declaring  the 
poor  Countess  Pasmany  herself  wanted  her  gone  for 
her  own  reasons,  and  that  if  ever  the  opportunity  came 
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into  her  hands  to  take  vengeance  on  anything-  s/ie  cared 
for,  madame  might  rest  assured  the  chance  should  not 
be  lost."  Life  is  short:  and  when  an  author  writes 
like  this,  with  a  madness  of  commas  and  a  famine  of 
full  stops,  like  "the  poor  Countess  Pasmany  herself," 
we  "  want  her  gone." 

"A  Monk  of  Cruta."  By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
London  :  Ward,  Lock.  1899.  3s.  6d. 
Abortive  mysteries  are  fatiguing  even  for  holiday 
perusal,  and  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  anyone  will 
persevere  with  "  A  Monk  of  Cruta  "  for  pleasure.  The 
book  opens  with  an  unnecessary  murder,  and  all  sorts 
of  sensations  are  anticipated  from  chapter  to  chaptar 
but  never  overtaken.  The  silly,  vulgar  personages  all 
behave  in  a  way  which  is  only  explicable  by  charitably 
assuming  their  lunacy.  We  scarcely  know  whether  to 
marvel  most  over  the  artlessness  of  the  villains  or  the 
simplicity  of  the  fools  whom  they  delude.  And  the 
author  is  evidently  as  ignorant  of  the  society  he  seeks 
to  describe  as  he  is  of  the  way  to  tell  a  story  or  delineate 
a  character.  Martin  de,  Vaux  married  a  duke's 
daughter,  so  she  is  sometimes  called  Mrs.  de  Vaux  and 
sometimes  Lady  de  Vaux.  "Bon  cameradie  "  is  pre- 
sumably intended  for  French. 

"Some  Unoffending  Prisoners."  By  John  Fulford. 
London  :  Jarrold.  1899.  6s. 
Our  first  impulse  is  to  protest  against  the  vulgarity 
of  this  book  and  the  sordidness  of  the  society  to  which 
it  introduces  us.  But  one  of  the  characters  possesses 
sufficient  charm  and  originality  to  save  the  situation, 
and  we  reach  the  end  with  a  certain  emotion,  though 
scarcely  with  satisfaction.  There  is  even  a  cheap 
philosophy,  which  inspires  a  vague  sadness  at  the 
limitations  of  mediocrity  and  the  chains  imposed  by 
ordinary  conventions.  Most  of  the  "  unoffending 
prisoners,"  however,  offend  by  their  narrow  materialism, 
and  few  will  desire  their  emancipation.  The  author 
evidently  possesses  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
souls  of  those  classes  which  he  sums  up  as  "  the 
Undeveloped  " — the  classes  whose  representatives  come 
up  from  the  suburbs  in  omnibuses  and  wait  outside 
pit-doors  in  a  queue  ;  and  his  book  may  safely  be 
recommended  to  those  who  desire  their  better  acquaint- 
ance. 

"  Zobeir,  or  Turkish  Misrule."  By  William  St.  Clair. 
London:  Digby,  Long.  1899.  3.?.  6d. 
This  pointless  rigmarole  might  have  been  written  by 
a  small  boy  in  a  Board  school.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Palestine,  presumably  at  the  present  day,  and  the  chief 
incident  concerns  the  abduction  of  a  beautiful  girl 
named  Miriam.  When  marriage  was  proposed  to  her, 
she  exclaimed,  "Married  indeed,  the  bare  mention  of 
the  word  as  now  polluted,  makes  me  faint — Dara, 
Dara  bring  me  water  !  "  When  some  families  go  into 
Damascus,  we  are  told  that  "  the  quiet  of  the  country 
was  to  be  substituted  for  the  turmoil  of  a  city."  The 
eponymous  Zobeir  is  a  slave-dealer,  and  we  learn  that 
he  was  "handsome,  though  stained  with  crime." 


NEW   BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

"  China  and  the  Chinese."    By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell.    London  : 

Hurst  and  Blackett.  1899. 
"  Through  China  with  a  Camera."  By  John  Thomson.  London: 

Harper.  1899.  7s.  6d. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  than  is  pre- 
sented by  these  two  books  :  M.  Plauchut's  volume  (for  we 
hasten  to  relieve  Mrs.  Bell  of  further  responsibility  than  that  of 
the  translation,  which  is  excellently  done)  is  bright  certainly, 
and  interesting  in  a  way  ;  but  it  is  fragmentary,  unsystematic, 
and  inaccurate.  Mr.  Thomson  gives  a  quiet  almost  stolid 
account  of  his  travels  :  his  record  however  is  a  good  one, 
including  both  the  interior  of  Formosa  (which  was  then  far 
from  safe  for  anybody,  foreigner,  Chinaman,  or  aborigine), 
and  the  Yangtze  Gorges,  into  which  region  he  was  one  of  the 
first  foreigners  to  penetrate  :  again,  though  Peking,  the  Great 
Wall,  and  the  Ming  Tombs  are  now  part  of  every  globe-trotter's 
programme,  this  was  not  the  case  when  Mr.  Thomson  visited 
them  in  1S71.  But  the  most  astonishing  point  about  Mr. 
Thomson's  wanderings  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  camera.  Considering  that  photography  was  then  almost 
in  its  infancy,  we  hardly  know  which  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Thomson  on  most,  the  skill  which  secured  the  fine  series  of  views 
and  figures  given  in  his  book,  or  the  tact  which  brought  him 
and  his  camera  back  safe  and  sound  to  civilisation :  he  had 


once  indeed  to  imitate  the  fretful  porcupine  with  the  legs  of  his 
camera-stand  ;  and  once  an  assailant  was  "warded  off"  into 
one  of  the  Yangtze  rapids  :  but  this  was  all. 

We  had  hopes  of  notable  travels  from  M.  Plauchut  also,  for 
he  tells  us  that  one  of  his  objects  in  visiting  "that  moribund 
China "  was  "  to  gaze  upon  her  far-stretching  tablelands  girt 
about  by  heights  crowned  with  never-melting  snow,  ere  their 
solitudes  were  broken  in  upon  by  the  desecrating  steam- 
engine  ;  "  but  he  appears  not  to  have  in  fact  penetrated  further 
into  the  interior  than  Peking.  M.  Plauchut  describes  "  Kuang- 
Hsii"  as  "  Kwang  Sen  :"  surely  the  style  of  reigning  Emperor 
might  have  been  given  correctly.  The  remark  on  p.  112  that 
"opium  was  totally  unknown"  in  China  "before  the  eighteenth 
century,"  is  quite  incorrect,  as  the  author  himself  proves  on. 
PP-  173-S-  Of  the  five  opium-pipes  figured  on  p.  181,  four  are 
tobacco-pipes,  two  of  them  being  Szechuan  "  water-pipes "  or 
hookahs.  The  lady  on  p.  41  is  distinctly  a  Japanese.  Finally, 
who  on  earth  told  M.  Plauchut  that  in  China  "  a  man  often  has 
as  many  as  three  hundred  secondary  wives  "  ?  And  yet  the 
missionaries  assert  that  female  infanticide  is  one  of  the  crying 
evils  of  the  country.  There  is  one  remark  of  M.  Plauchut's 
with  which  we  cordially  agree.  "It  is,"  he  says,  " in  fact  in 
the  provinces  of  Szechuan  and  Yunnan  that  the  question  of 
which  European  Power  is  to  have  the  supremacy  in  Central 
Ch  ina  will  be  finally  fought  out,  and  therefore  every  concession 
won  in  connexion  with  them  is  alike  of  immense  commercial 
and  political  importance."  That  is  true,  and  makes  us  regret 
more  than  ever  our  insane  Agreement  of  1895  with  France  over 
those  provinces.  The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  Mr. 
Thomson  is  that  the  interpolations  to  bring  the  matter  of  his 
book  up  to  date  from  1872  are  decidedly  jarring.  A  step  of 
twenty-seven  years  is  too  much  to  take  comfortably.  But  the 
book  is  well  worth  getting  and  keeping. 

"  The  Story  of  the  Princess  des  Ursins  in  Spain."  By  Constance 
Hill.  London  :  Heinemann.  1899.  Js.  6d.  net. 
The  Princess  des  Ursins  was  one  of  those,  like  Moltke,  to 
whom  their  chance  of  playing  the  grand  role  came  late  in  life. 
She  was  fifty-nine  when  she  was  appointed  Camerera  Mayor  to 
Marie  Louise  of  Savoy,  who  became  Queen  of  Spain  in  1701,  and 
for  thirteen  years,  throughout  the  stormy  days  of  the  War  of  the 
Succession,  she  controlled  the  policy  of  the  new  Bourbon 
regime.  Indeed,  she  established  it.  Twice,  in  1709  and  the 
following  year,  she  alone  induced  Philip  V.,  against  the  advice 
of  his  grandfather  Louis  XIV.,  to  retain  his  throne.  She  was 
twice  called  upon  to  accompany  the  royal  family  in  their  flight 
from  Madrid.  She  saw,  and  fostered,  the  attachment  of  the 
Spanish  people  to  their  young  sovereigns  and  became  her- 
self, to  save  the  dynasty,  more  Spanish  than  the  Spaniards. 
She  was  a  reformer  and  dealt  the  first  blow  at  the  power  of  the 
Inquisition.  She  abolished  many  of  the  ridiculous  customs 
which  had  bound  Spanish  Queens  and  their  ladies  with  the 
fetters  of  an  Oriental  harem.  She  had  all  the  statesmanlike 
qualities  of  the  great  Catherine  as  well  as  her  common  sense 
and  freedom  from  prejudice.  She  had  also  many  of  her  fail- 
ings, without  their  grossness.  Her  story  well  deserved  telling 
in  English.  Miss  Hill's  sketch,  though  limited  in  its  scope,  is 
interesting  and  if  it  sends  her  readers  to  SainteBeuve's 
"Causeries"  and  Saint-Simon  it  will  have  served  a  useful 
purpose.  Those  who  pursue  their  studies  further,  in  the  corre- 
spondence between  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  Madame  des 
Ursins,  will  be  fascinated  by  the  contrast  between  the  two- 
women  who  were  then  ruling  France  and  Spain.  Few  great 
women  have  made  fewer  great  mistakes.  The  only  glaring 
ones  were  the  demand  for  a  principality  in  Flanders,  which 
delayed  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  the  choice 
of  Elizabeth  Farnese  as  a  second  wife  for  that  "  esprit  sub- 
alterne  "  Philip  V.  When  she  made  them  she  was  over  seventy, 
and  she  endured  her  ignominious  dismissal  by  Elizabeth  and 
the  cowardly  acquiescence  of  Philip  with  that  serenity  which 
had  led  Madame  Maintenon  to  say  in  earlier  days,  "  II  n'y  a 
jamais  des  noirceurs  dans  tout  ce  que  vous  dites."  To  a 
woman  who  lived,  and  ruled,  in  Courts  it  would  be  difficult  to 
pay  a  higher  compliment. 

"  The  Romance  of  Australian  Exploring."  By  G.  Firth  Scott. 
London  :  Sampson  Low.  6s. 
This  interesting  and  instructive  work  gives  a  short  summary 
of  the  inland  exploration  of  Australia,  from  the  crossing  of 
the  Blue  Mountains  behind  Sydney  settlement,  in  the  first 
decade  of  this  century,  to  the  trans-continental  journeys  of 
McDouall  Stuart  and  of  Burke  and  Wills,  some  forty  years 
ago.  Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  world  have  there  been  found 
such  obstacles  to  overcome  as  in  the  island-continent,  many 
parts  of  which  no  white  man  has  yet  penetrated.  Of  course  in 
a  region  nearly  twenty-five  times  as  large  as  the  United 
Kingdom  every  sort  of  climate  and  scenery  is  to  be  found.  In 
the  West  are  unknown  and  impassable  salt  deserts,  so  terrible 
to  animal  life  as  to  daunt  the  very  camel  and  to  stem  the  rush 
for  gold.  In  the  South  and  East  we  find  the  features  of  the 
temperate  zones,  grassy  plains,  extensive  rivers,  and  even 
mountains  topped  with  snow  but,  like  most  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, subject  to  uncertain  rainfall.  Away  to  the  North, 
we  have  the  wild  luxuriance  of  the  tropics,  where  streams 
flow  through  the  gorgeous  forests  and  where    the  well- 
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amed  "lawyer  vine"  and  innumerable  tangled  creepers 
lake  heavy  going  for  the  traveller.  And  though  there  are  no 
angerous  wild  beasts,  yet  venomous  things  abound  ;  at  least, 
iree  kinds  of  snakes  are  absolutely  fatal,  and  occasion  many 
eaths  every  year  ;  and  perhaps  worse  than  these  there  are  ants 
fall  sorts  and  colours,  including  the  poisonous  and  savage 

bull  dog,"  the  bite  of  which  is  never  easily  forgotten.  Among 
ie  thousand  curiosities  of  that  enchanting  land,  Australia  owns 

salt  river — the  Darling — about  which  our  author  speaks  in  his 
sventh  chapter.  For  many  miles  of  its  course  it  flows  oVer 
rine  springs,  though  fresh  above,  and  afterwards  below  them, 
iut  in  the  salt  part  fish  abound,  though  neither  in  this  book,  nor 
•.  that  of  the  discoverer  Sturt,  published  in  1833,  is  much  light 
irown  on  this  interesting  phenomenon.  The  volume  is  furnished 
ith  nine  maps  which  we  think  would  be  improved  if  the  dotted 
nes  denoting  previous  journeys  were  omitted,  and  if  the  rivers 
ere  more  clearly  marked  and  named.  We  notice  also  that 
ie  date  given  in  the  text  for  Eyre's  crossing  the  Bight  is 
S41  which  should  surely  be  1840  as  given  by  the  author  in 
lap  v.,  and  by  other  authorities.  But  the  book  is  a  very  wel- 
Dme  work  of  education  for  those  who  care  about  the  distant 
outhern  Land  ;  it  gives  the  best  of  many  larger  volumes  and  is 
iry  pleasant  reading. 

Essays!"    By  Wray  Hunt.    London  :   Privately  printed  by 
Hatchards. 

The  late  Mr.  Wray  Hunt — some  of  whose  Essays  have  been 
Elected  in  order  to  keep  his  memory  green  for  a  few  years — 
d  nothing  to  push  his  work.  But  to  judicious  editors  he  was 
aown  as  one  of  the  very  few  Occasional  Contributors  whose 
iS.  was  always  welcome.  It  could  be  accepted  without  reading 
id  printed  as  it  stood.  If  his  subject  bore  no  relation  to 
irrent  events  it  was  sure  to  be  rendered  interesting  by  a 
stinct,  though  unobtrusive,  personality.  He  belonged  to  that 
fted  class  of  persons  who  have  the  art  of  making  a  companion 
.eased  with  himself — of  stimulating  the  intelligence  of  others 
ther  than  displaying  their  own  learning  or  cleverness.  It  is  a 
lality  more  generally  found  in  women  than  in  men,  and  perhaps 
suits  them  better.  The  country  walks  and  journeys  abroad — the 
aple  of  Mr.  Wray  Hunt's  descriptive  work — seem  to  have  been 
ken  in  the  society  of  a  sympathetic  and  receptive  companion 
tiom  one  has  been  entertaining  and  improving  with  unusually 
iluabfe  observations  and  reflections.  It  is  only  when  the  end  is 
ached  that  the  other  fellow  has  done  all  the  talking.  Had  Mr. 
fray  Hunt  enjoyed  a  longer  life  and  more  leisure  for  continuous 
:erary  work  he  would  certainly  have  won  a  high  place  among 
nglish  essayists.  He  was  widely  read  in  history  and  knew 
dw  to  handle  his  information  ;  he  was  sensitive,  almost  to 
stidiousness,  as  to  words  and  phrases  ;  and  he  could  carry  on 
sustained  theme  without  an  offensive  display  of  the  links  in 
s  logic.  Robust  and  original  he  was  not,  and  did  not  affect 
be.  Indeed,  he  might  have  accomplished  more  solid  work  if 
!  had  been  less  diffident  of  his  own  capacity. 

L'Evolution  Politique  et  Sociale  de  PEspagne."    Par  Yves 
Guyot.    Paris  :  Charpentier.  1899. 

M.  Yves  Guyot  has  so  frequently  played  a  sensible  and 
anly  part  in  his  o,wn  country  in  opposing  national  prejudice 
at  we  regret  to  find  him  engaged  in  the  thankless  task  of 
inging  an  indictment  against  a  whole  nation.  This  is  not 
ally  coherent  work  at  all,  but  a  series  of  short  articles  con- 
futed to  "  Le  Siecle"  during  1898.  They  were  evidently 
ritten  to  alienate  French  sympathy  from  Spain  at  a  time 
hen  the  current  of  feeling  was  running  strongly  against  the 
nited  States.  M.  Guyot's  ideal  is  that  impossible  being  the 
Economic  Man,"  he  can  therefore  have  but  little  sympathy 
th  the  prejudices  of  the  Spanish  race,  whether  they  be 
mirable  or  the  reverse.  But  to  write  a  satisfactory  book 
■out  any  nation  requires  sympathetic  insight.  M.  Guyot,  in 
;  anxiety  to  put  France  and  Spain  apart,  tries  to  make  out 
at  they  are  neither  of  them  entitled  to  be  called  "  Latin " 
ces,  because  of  an  admixture  of  foreign  strains. 

Imperial  Rule    in    India."      By   T.    Morison.      London  : 
Constable.  1899. 

In  this  little  volume  Mr.  Morison  gives  his  views  on  the  ulti- 
ate  aim  of  British  rule  in  India  and  the  means  by  which  it 
n  be  approached.  He  looks  in  the  remote  future  to  an 
itonomous  India  taking  her  place  in  the  confederation  of  the 
ritish  Empire.  He  perceives  that  such  an  end  postulates  a 
ntiment  of  common  nationality  and  interest  which  has  no 
:istence  in  the  conflicting  races  and  creeds  which  make  up  the 
idian  population.  He  would  find  a  bond  in  a  feeling  of 
:rsonal  devotion  to  the  Empress- Queen  and  her  successors, 
isting  under  a  strong  rule  to  unify  the  warring  elements  and 
ppress  those  causes  of  discord  which  our  present  system 
nds  to  encourage.  It  is  a  dream — a  noble  dream,  but  not 
en  an  Akbar  could  realise  it  now.  Incidentally  the  present 
ite  of  public  feeling  in  India,  the  relations  of  Englishmen  and 
the  English  Government  to  the  native  community,  the  Press 
id  education  are  discussed  with  much  shrewdness  and  insight, 
is  qualifications  and  experience  entitle  Mr.  Morison  to  a, 
spectful  hearing,  and  his  work  will  well  repay  perusal. 


"  Enchanted  India."  By  Prince  Bojidar  Karageorgevitch. 
London  and  New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.  1899. 

Another  of  those  contributions  to  fugitive  literature  which 
every  globe-trotter  seems  impelled  to  make  when  he  has  gone 
the  round  of  the  show  places  of  India.  The  writer  is  nowhere 
tedious.  He  has  an  Oriental  eye  for  the  picturesque,  avoids 
statistics,  and  dashes  off  effective  sketches  of  the  scenes  he  wit- 
nessed. Of  the  inner  life  of  the  people  and  the  administration 
of  the  country  he  evidently  saw  nothing.  His  observations  are 
inaccurate,  his  information  is  defective  and  his  inferences  are 
erroneous.  No  one  will  learn  from  this  book  anything  that  is 
worth  knowing. 

"  Ruling  Cases."  By  Robert  Campbell  and  Irving  Browne. 
Vol.  XVIII.  London  :  Stevens  and  Sons,  Limited.  1899. 
2  5  j. 

This  volume  of  the  Ruling  Cases  Series  includes  the  two 
subjects  of  Mortgage  and  Negligence  ;  the  former  occupying 
577  of  the  736  pages  and  the  latter  the  rest,  with  the  exception 
of  some  forty  or  fifty  intercalary  pages  on  the  subjects  of 
Musical  Composition  and  Mutual  Covenants.  We  should  sup- 
pose part  of  the  next  volume  will  continue  the  subject  of 
negligence,  which  evidently  is  not  fully  treated  in  the  present 
volume.  In  addition  to  noticing  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Gordon 
Robbins  who  selected  and  annotated  the  cases  on  Mortgages, 
the  editors  supply  a  note  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Irving  Browne 
the  editor  of  the  American  portion  of  the  work.  We  can  vouch 
of  our  own  knowledge  for  the  excellence  of  the  publishers' 
selection  of  the  Hon.  Leonard  A.  Jones,  who  has  for  many 
years  been  one  of  the  co-editors  of  the  "American  Law  Review," 
as  his  successor.  • 

"Revue  des  Deux  Mondes"  15  August  1899.  The  moral  of 
Castelar's  career,  or  rather  of  his  nature,  begins  to  be  visible  in 
the  second  instalment  of  M.  E.  Varagnac's  brilliant  monograph. 
The  goal  of  his  ambition  is  reached.;  thei  deal  of  his  philo- 
sophy is  attained  ;  the  panacea  of  all  the  ills  of  mankinds  and 
all  the  sorrows  of  all  ages  is  achieved  for  Spain.  Castelar  sets 
up  his  republic — or  rather  he  rushes  it  through.  And  the 
result  ?  Dire  disaster,  open  shame,  confusion,  anarchy  :  until 
Castelar  is  fain  to  blush  and  to  weep  over  his  own  work.  But 
Castelar,  though  a  visionary,  a  man  of  words,  is  no  coward. 
He  is  not  overcome  by  failure,  but  addresses  himself  bravely  to 
undo  the  mischief— still  believing  in  his  republican  ideal.  In 
the  next  number  we  shall  see  what  he  will  do. 


MINOR  CLASSICAL  BOOKS. 

1.  "  P.  Ovidi  Nasonis  Opera."    Three  vols.    London:  G.  Bell 

and  Sons  ;  Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Bell  and  Co. 

2.  "An  Elementary  History  of  Greece."    By  C.  W.  C.  Oman, 

M.A,  F.S.A.    With  Maps  and  Plans.  Rivingtons. 

3.  "  P.  Vergili  Maronis  Aeneidos  Liber  XI."    By  T.  E.  Page, 

M.A.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co  ;  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

4.  "  The  Medea  of  Euripides."     With  Introduction,  Notes, 

and  Vocabulary.    By  P.  B.  Halcombe,  M.A.  Blackie. 

5.  "  P.  Plinii  Caecilii  Secundi    Epistularum  Liber  Primus." 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by  C.  J. 
Phillips,  B.A.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co  ;  New  York  : 
The  MacmiMan  Company. 

6.  "  Sextus  Empiricus  and  Greek  Scepticism."    By  Mary  Mills 

Patrick,  President  of  the  American  College,  Constantinople, 
Turkey.   Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Bell  and  Co.  1899.  5j.net. 

A  neater  and  more  convenient  edition  of  the  complete  works 
of  Ovid  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  than  the  one  which 
Mr.  J.  P.  Postgate  (1)  has  prepared  in  three  volumes,  while  its 
price  is  almost  nominal.  The  text  is  reprinted  from  the  one 
lately  revised  by  the  same  scholar  for  the  reissue  of  the 
"  Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum,"  and  represents  all  but  the  most 
recent  results  of  Ovidian  criticism.  In  a  humorous  little  preface 
Mr.  Postgate  pretends  that  busy  and  lazy  readers  alike  will  be 
glad  that  he  has  omitted  the  "  notularum  appendix."  We  do 
not  quite  agree  with  him.  Undoubtedly,  however,  it  would  be  a 
boon  to  lovers  of  the  classics  if  the  publishers  of  this  Ovid 
would  issue  in  a  similar  form  all  the  other  poets  included  in 
the  excellent  but  unwieldy  Corpus. 

It  cannot  be  very  stimulating  work  for  a  serious  young  scholar 
like  Mr.  Oman  to  write  "  An  Elementary  History  of  Greece  "  (2). 
All  the  more  creditable  is  his  success  in  keeping  up  his 
spirits  and  imparting  to  his  narrative  the  interest  which  arises 
from  an  orderly  arrangement  of  facts  and  a  simple  easy  way  of 
writing.  But  the  history  of  Greece  is  found  very  repulsive  by 
ordinary  boys  and  girls  unless  some  picturesque  episode  is 
presented  in  full  detail.  A  narrative  which,  like  the  one  before 
us,  attempts  to  be  both  condensed  and  continuous  is  very  hard 
of  digestion.  We  can  only  congratulate  Mr.  Oman  on  having 
deserved,  we  will  not  say  the  gratitude,  but  the  toleration,  of 
the  not  uncritical  class  for  whom  his  little  book  is  specially 
intended. 

The  Eleventh  and  perhaps  least  interesting  Book  of  the 
"  ^Eneid  "  (3)  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Page  for  the  use  of 
small  boys  just  emerging  from  the  delectus  stage,  but  his  notes, 
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though  abstaining  from  recondite  questions  of  critical  scholar- 
ship, are  as  sound  and  careful  as  if  they  had  been  composed 
for  a  substantive  edition  of  the  poet's  complete  works.  In  this 
respect  the  book  is  admirable.  But  the  Introduction  is  trumpery 
— though  the  author  evidently  thinks  it  is  bristling  with  epigram. 
Let  us  take  a  sample.  "  Sum  pins  Apneas  is  how  he  introduces 
himself,  and  all  through  he  goes  about  with  that  painful  ad- 
jective ostentatiously  tied  round  his  neck,  doing  what  he  ought 
to  do  and  saying  what  he  ought  to  say  from  first  to  last.  Once 
only  he  exhibits  human  frailty,  and  then  it  is  to  show  that  as  a 
human  being  he  is  contemptible."  Here  follows  the  tale 
of  the  abandoned  Dido — and  the  final  interview.  "  But 
Virgil  seems  unmoved  by  his  own  genius,  and  begins  the 
next  paragraph  quite  placidly  At  pius  sEneas.  .  .  .  "  !  How 
the  man  who  had  written  the  lines  placed  in  Dido's  mouth  could 
afterwards  speak  of  /Eneas  as  good  is,  we  are  told,  "  one  of 
the  puzzles  of  literature."  It  is  still  more  of  a  puzzle  that  a 
really  clever  man,  after  spending  the  best  part  of  his  life  on  the 
classics,  should  remain  so  far  away  from  their  genius  and  spirit 
as  to  pass  judgment  on  a  legendary  hero  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  modern  lady  novelist.  But  when  Mr.  Page  tries  to  be  cynical 
he  is  rather  more  foolish  than  in  his  sentimental  mood.  To 
account  for  this  "  puzzle  "  he  says  that  "  we  ought  in  fairness  to 
remember  that  the  chilling  shadow  of  imperial  patronage  rested 
on  Virgil.    He  was  not  only  a  poet  but  a  Poet  Laureate." 

It  may  perhaps  be  accounted  a  merit  to  Mr.  P.  B.  Halcombe 
that  in  his  edition  (4)  of  the  "  Medea,"  written  for  a  juvenile 
class,  he  has  omitted  the  lyrical  portions  of  the  Greek  text  and 
replaced  them  with  an  English  version  of  the  comments  of  the 
Chorus.  The  play  is  broken  up  into  small  sections,  each  pre- 
ceded by  a  brief  argument,  and  the  notes,  though  elementary, 
are  adequate  for  the  purpose  which  the  editor  has  in  view. 
Belonging  to  the  same  type,  and  possessing  similar  merits,  is 
Mr.  C.  J.  Phillips'  edition  (5)  of  the  first  twelve  "  Letters  of 
Pliny."  It  is  a  useful,  correct  little  class-book — no  worse  and 
no  better  than  scores  of  other  publications  that  represent  the 
learned  leisure  of  assistant-masters. 

The  aim  of  this  work  (6)  (a  thesis  accepted  for  the  Doctorate  of 
Philosophy  in  Berne  University)  is  "to  give  a  concise  presenta- 
tion of  Pyrrhonism  in  relation  to  its  historical  development  and 
the  scepticism  of  the  Academy,  with  critical  references  to  the 
French  and  German  works  existing  on  the  subject."  The 
writer  also  deals  with  "the  time  and  manner  of  the  connexion 
of  Sextus  Empiricus  with  the  Pyrrhonean  School,"  and  adds  a 
translation  into  English  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Hypotyposes. 
Mrs.  Patrick  has  compressed  much  matter  into  little  compass, 
as  is  indeed  not  unnatural  in  the  case  of  an  academic  disserta- 
tion. Of  this  we  do  not  complain  ;  but,  as  the  authoress 
"audet  viris  concurrere,"  she  will  doubtless  pardon  a  word  or 
two  of  friendly  expostulation  as  to  her  style.  What  is  to  be  said 
,  of  "  so  as  not  to  rashly  follow  it  "  (p.  103)  ?  Cannot  even  a  presi- 
dent of  a  college  avoid  the  split  infinitive?  On  page  18  we 
read  of  "the  Church  Fathers  of  the  Eastern  Church,"  and  in 
the  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning  we  gasp  at  the  antithesis  : 
"  The  seat  of  the  Sceptical  School  while  Sextus  was  at  its  head." 
But  still  the  book  has  its  merits,  and  certainly  represents  much 
solid  work. 
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NOTES. 

It  would  be  idle  to  disguise  the  acuteness  of  the  Trans- 
vaal crisis,  of  which  the  daily  Press  gives  an  inadequate 
impression.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  instructed 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Kruger  intends 
to  make  the  abandonment  or  modification  by  England 
of  the  suzerainty  a  condition  of  reform  ;  and  if  so,  imme- 
diately to  break  off  negotiations.  A  number  of  English 
officers  are  leaving  to-day  for  the  Cape,  and  it  is 
arranged  provisionally  that  Sir  Redvers  Buller  shall 
leave  this  day  week  to  take  the  command  in  South 
Africa.  Naturally  the  action  of  the  Portuguese 
Government  in  allowing  Mr.  Kruger's  arms  and  ammu- 
nition to  go  through  has  made  the  situation  no 
smoother.  It  can  hardly  do  other  than  cause  the  enemy 
to  stiffen  his  back,  for  his  main  difficulty  is  now  removed. 
He  now  not  only  has  Mauser  rifles  but  bullets  for  them 
too. 

The  Portuguese  action  disposes  once  for  all  of  the 
vague  but  prevalent  talk  that  has  been  going  on  of 
understandings  and  arrangements  as  to  Delagoa  Bay. 
We  have  said  all  along  that  such  talk  was  entirely 
foolish  to  any  one  conversant  with  the  attitude  of  mind 
of  Portuguese  politicians  and  the  feeling  of  the  Portu- 
guese people.  England  has  no  hold  over  Portugal  ;  and 
though  one  could  have  hoped  that  a  sense  of  British 
might  would  have  deterred  Portugal  from  playing  into 
the  hands  of  our  opponents,  there  is  no  reason  for  any 
great  surprise  at  what  has  happened.  It  is  not  so  many 
years  since  Lord  Salisbury  checkmated  Portugal  in 
Africa  ;  and  there  is  doubtless  more  than  one  European 
Power  who  would  not  be  sorry  to  put  a  spoke  in 
England's  wheel. 

When  M.  de  Freycinet  appeared  in  court  on  Tuesday 
morning,  his  friends  expected  to  hear  him  give  some 
interesting  news  about  the  thirty-five  millions  supplied 
by  England  and  Germany  to  aid  the  "Semitic"  cause. 
General  Mercier  had  aroused  this  expectation  some 
days  before ;  but  both  he  and  his  colleagues  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  It  seems  that  on  the 
morning  after  his  retirement,  M.  de  Freycinet  told 


General  Jamont  that  his  government  had  known  for  a 
fact  that  the  "  Syndicate  "  received  outside  resources, 
and  that  they,  more  than  anything,  enable  the  Drey- 
fusards  to  carry  on  their  campaign.  So  positively  was 
this  spoken  that  General  Jamont  repeated  the  conversa- 
tion to  General  Mercier  ;  both  imagined  of  course  that 
M.  de  Freycinet  had  convincing  proofs.  But  when 
Maitre  Labori  took  the  late  Minister  of  War  in 
hand,  his  statement  turned  out  to  be  the  wildest 
and  most  worthless  that  has  yet  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Dreyfus  case.  He  had  only  his 
"  idea  "  to  offer  ;  and  eventually  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  he  could  neither  name  a  single  sum  forwarded  to 
the  "  Syndicate  "  from  abroad  nor  even  produce  proofs 
of  a  single  farthing  being  sent. 

The  admission  caused  a  great  sensation  ;  and,  among 
anti-Dreyfusards,  profound  dismay.  For  two  years  their 
organs  have  not  ceased  to  accuse  England  and  Germany 
of  being  in  collusion  with  the  "  Syndicate  ;  "  some  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  publish  a  list  of  the  contributions 
received  from  London,  Berlin,  and  other  towns.  In  the 
"  Intransigeant,"  M.  Rochefort  used  to  tell  us  that  every 
Jew  abroad  was  invited  by  the  Rabbi  to  assist  the  fund ; 
but  that  the  invitation  was  always  couched  in  so 
peremptory  a  tone  that  it  amounted  to  blackmail.  He, 
like  his  confreres,  expected  M.  de  Freycinet  to  prove 
the  accusation  ;  he,  like  Generals  Jamont  and  Mercier, 
must  be  bitterly  disappointed. 

On  Thursday  we  learnt  that  General  Mercier  had 
been  trying  to  repeat  his  foul  crime  of  1894  by  putting 
before  the  eyes  of  the  judges,  without  due  notice,  a 
fraudulent  document  which,  were  it  true,  would  prove 
Captain  Dreyfus  to  be  guilty.  It  was  an  incorrect 
translation  of  Colonel  Panizzardi's  telegram,  done  by 
Colonel  du  Paty  de  Clam,  and  presented  by  him  to 
General  Mercier  before  he  left  for  Rennes.  The  ex- 
posure took  place  during  Maitre  Labori's  cross- 
examination  of  the  General  who,  it  was  proved, 
had  given  the  document  to  General  Chamoin  ; 
hoping,  of  course,  that  it  would  find  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  President  of  the  Court-Martial.  The  case 
was  clear ;  and  the  whole  truth  of  the  conspiracy 
between  Colonel  du  Paty  de  Clam  and  General  Mercier 
might  have  come  out  if  Colonel  Jouaust  had  not  stopped 
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Maitre  Labori  with  the  invariable  reproof  that  his 
questions  had  "nothing-  to  do  with  the  Dreyfus  case." 
This  is  a  good  example  of  the  attitude  that  the  Pre- 
sident has  taken  up  throughout  the  trial  ;  he  has  always 
done  his  utmost  to  protect  the  generals.  And  had  he 
a  less  determined  advocate  than  Maitre  Labori  to  deal 
with,  we  fear  that  his  support  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  would  be  more  pronounced. 

Although  every  one  of  these  witnesses  has  come  out 
badly  up  to  now,  and  been  proved  to  be  guilty  of  at 
least  malice  or  cowardice,  none  will  suffer  more  in  the 
end  than  General  Mercier.  No  steps  will  be  taken  in 
his,  or  any  other  case,  until  the  trial  is  over  ;  if  Captain 
Dreyfus  be  acquitted,  it  is  even  possible  that,  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  order,  General  Mercier  and  others  will 
escape  the  punishment  they  so  justly  deserve  and  be 
allowed  to  go  free.  Nevertheless,  their  names  will  bear  an 
ineffaceable  stain  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be 
obliged  to  quit  the  army.  Some  say  that  if  the  Conseil 
de  Guerre  refuses  to  believe  in  the  Captain's  guilt,  the 
generals,  aided  by  the  Nationalist  and  anti-Semitic 
parties,  will  attempt  to  appoint  a  military  dictatorship  ; 
but  as  M.  Waldeck- Rousseau  and  General  Galliffet 
would  soon  get  wind  of  the  plot,  it  is  not  in  the  least 
likely  to  succeed.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  are  assured  by 
the  Dreyfusard  press  that  General  Mercier  has  made 
preparations  to  leave  the  country,  and  that  his  goal  will 
be  England.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who 
is  English  ;  and  is  said  to  have  already  bought  an 
estate.  We  hope,  however,  that  this  rumour  is  as  false 
as  that  which  reported  General  Mercier  to  be  in  Jersey. 
Captain  Dreyfus'  chief  accuser  would  be  an  even  more 
unwelcome  guest  than  Esterhazy. 

Even  Colonel  Jouaust  could  not  refrain  from  smiling 
on  Saturday  when  M.  Bertillon  made  his  appearance 
with  his  "box  of  tricks."  Long  before  the  court  at 
Rennes  was  opened  to  the  public,  the  ushers  were  busily 
laying  out  his  maps,  plans,  and  endless  paraphernalia  ; 
and,  when  M.  Bertillon  was  ready  to  make  his  deposi- 
tion, he  presented  the  appearance  of  a  conjurer.  He 
spoke  for  hours  ;  but  it  would  need  a  marvellous 
mind  to  seize  and  explain  the  subtleties  of  his  system 
and  to  show  how  they  had  been  applied  to  the  Drey- 
fus case.  He  had  to  admit,  however,  that  Ester- 
hazy's  writing  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  bordereau  ;  but,  like  the  generals  before  him, 
declared  on  his  "  honour  and  conscience  "  that  he  still 
believed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Captain  Dreyfus.  Still, 
no  one  cares  much  what  M.  Bertillon  believes  ;  his 
system  has  been  proved  to  be  at  fault  on  several 
occasions,  and  so  his  testimony  is  of  small  value.  Nor 
was  another  declaration  of  his  more  convincing.  Cap- 
tain Dreyfus,  he  said,  had  always  proved  himself  to  be 
a  man  of  extraordinary  self-possession  ;  and  yet  when 
he  (Bertillon)  had  delivered  his  dissertation  on  the 
bordereau  the  Captain  exclaimed  "  Oh  !  the  scoundrel." 
This,  he  submitted,  was  a  sign  of  guilty  agitation. 

Experts  in  handwriting  have  often  made  themselves 
supremely  ridiculous  in  English  Courts,  but  our  most 
egregious  practitioners  of  the  art  must  be  envious  of 
M.  Bertillon's  supreme  effort.  In  England  their  repu- 
tation has  been  so  much  blown  on  that  they  hardly 
dare  go  into  the  witness-box.  Counsel  have  a  nasty 
way  of  asking — Did  you  swear  in  such  a  trial  such  a 
document  was  in  the  hand  of  so  and  so  ?  And  so  on 
with  five  or  six  questions,  the  answers  to  which  show 
decisively  that  Jury  or  Judge  did  not  believe  the  experts 
and  contemptuously  rejected  their  evidence.  Even  if  all 
the  experts  in  the  Dreyfus  case  instead  of  being  divided' 
in  opinion  were  unanimous,  it  would  be  iniquitous  to 
condemn  a  man  on  mere  handwriting  evidence.  There 
used  to  be  two  famous  experts  in  England — famous 
until  their  art  like  palmistry  and  astrology  fell  into 
disrepute — Chabot  and  Nethercliffe.  Speaking  of  them 
the  late  Mr.  Montagu  Williams  said  he  had  examined 
them  and  all  their  fellows  and  had  nearly  always 
caught  them  napping.  His  opinion,  worth  a  great  deal, 
was  that  they  were  utterly  unreliable.  The  two  once 
swore  that  a  post-card  was  in  the  writing  of  a  certain 
person  :  and  proved  it  to  demonstration  ;  but  it  hap- 
pened that  a  gentleman  of  high  position  in  the  city 


went  into  the  box  and  swore  that  it  was  in  the  hand  of 
his  own  son. 

Captain  Freystatter's  qualifications  for  sitting  upon  a 
court-martial  were  very  remarkable.  He  was  to  weigh 
evidence  for  and  against  the  prisoner  and  yet  he  was 
not  aware  that  it  was  illegal  to  communicate  to  the 
judges  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  decide  as  to 
guilt  or  innocence  documents  which  the  prisoner  had 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  Even  if  the  docu- 
ments had  been  absolutely  genuine  instead  of  most  of 
them  being  forgeries,  as  they  have  since  been  proved  to 
be,  the  youngest  officer  entitled  by  the  military  law  to 
sit  on  a  court-martial  might  have  been  expected  to 
know  he  was  taking  part  in  an  impossible  situation. 
What  education  in  the  merest  elements  of  military  law 
can  French  officers  be  supplied  with  ?  As  an  honest 
man  he  of  course  thought  his  mind  was  not  influenced 
by  the  secret  documents  but  wholly  by  the  testimony  of 
the  hand-writing  experts  and  the  depositions  of  other 
witnesses — Major  Henry  for  example.  Here  again 
Captain  Freystatter's  legal  studio*  are  shown  to  be 
extremely  elementary,  as  he  would  be  aware  that 
judges  knowing  well  how  eveiyapparently  unimportant 
facts  may  bias  jurymen  have  mten  quashed  convictions 
when  such  facts  have  been  improperly  admitted  in 
evidence  without  any  proof  that  they  have  actually  had 
that  effect. 

The  German  Emperor's  second  thoughts  were  best 
and  he  prorogued  the  Prussian  Diet  on  Tuesday  without 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  East  Prussian  Junkers  by 
any  violent  attack  on  them  for  their  defeat  of  the  Canal 
Bill.  He  simply  expressed  his  "  deepest  regret  "  at  the 
fate  of  the  Bill,  his  "  unswerving  firmness"  in  pressing 
the  scheme  forward  and  his  conviction  that  it  will 
ultimately  be  possible  to  come  to  an  understanding  on 
the  subject  with  the  Diet.  The  Emperor  in  fact  recog- 
nises that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  quarrelling 
with  all  parties  in  turn,  nor  is  it  his  fault  that  owing  to 
the  Bismarckian  policy  of  undermining  Parliamentary 
leaders  he  finds  himself  reduced  to  depend  on  a  group 
so  stupid  and  impracticable  as  the  Agrarians.  His  real 
task  we  must  repeat  is  to  create  a  working  Government 
majority  similar  to  that  with  which  Prince  Bismarck 
carried  on  the  Government  in  the  seventies.  It  is  not 
an  easy  task,  for  the  Ultramontanes  and  the  Socialists  are 
strong  and  well  organised  and  are  both  hostile  to  the 
present  arrangement  of  things  in  kingdom  and  Empire. 
It  will  require  steady  and  patient  work  to  detach  suffi- 
cient adherents  from  these  two  groups  to  render  a 
Government  majority  possible,  but  short  of  suspending 
the  Constitution  altogether  there  seems  to  be  no  other 
course  before  the  Emperor. 

The  struggle  between  Germany  and  Russia  in  Con- 
stantinople is  likely  to  result  after  all  in  a  substantial 
benefit  to  England  in  Asia  Minor,  or  rather  to  the 
Anglo-Hungarian  railway  syndicate.  German  over- 
confidence  led  to  bullying  and  the  Sultan  has  shown 
his  displeasure  by  falling  back  on  his  old  game  by 
playing  one  Power  off  against  the  other.  Germany 
wants  the  Bagdad  railway  to  take  the  northern  route 
from  Angora  via  Sivas  and  Diar-bekr  and  the  Sultan  was 
inclined  to  favour  this  course  for  military  reasons,  the 
frontier  he  wants  to  defend  being  on  the  north-east 
beyond  Erzeroum  and  not  in  the  south.  But  for  the 
same  reason  Russia  objects  to  it  and  she  enforced  her 
objection  with  her  familiar  arguments— payment  of  the 
indemnity  and  repatriation  of  the  Armenians.  So  the 
Sultan  according  to  the  latest  news  is  likely  to  leave 
Russia  and  Germany  to  fight  it  out  and  to  give  the  con- 
cession to  M.  Rechnitzer  who  backed  by  English  money 
proposes  to  make  Alexandretta  the  terminus  of  the  rail- 
way and  to  construct  it  thence  south-east  to  Bagdad 
via  Aleppo  and  north-west  to  Skutari  via  Konieh.  It 
would  be  strange  if  the  old  scheme  of  the  Euphrates 
Valley  railway  to  India  should  thus  be  carried  through 
after  all. 

The  news  from  Finland  is  very  bad  :  it  would  seem 
that  the  pan-slavist  section  have  quite  gained  the  upper 
hand  and  the  Tsar  is  being  carried  forward,  a  helpless 
puppet  in  their  hands.    The  central  pillar  of  Finnish  . 
autonomy  has  always  been  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
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1  State  for  Finland,  the  official  who  has  the  ear  of  the 
I  Tsar  and  who  acts  as  the  intermediary  between  St. 
'  Petersburg  and  Helsingfors.    That  Finland  did  not 
I  long  ago  share  the  fate  of  Poland  is  largely  owing  to 
i,  the  fact  that  during  the  first  sixty-five  years  of  the 
i  union  between  the  two  States  this  important  post  was 
held  in  succession  by  two  strong  and  prudent  men, 
V  Count  Rehbinder  and  Count  Armfeld.   It  is  since  Count 
Armfeld's  death  that  the  trouble  has  grown  for  the 
I  Russian  officials  whose  fingers  are  itching  to  be  in  the 
i  Finnish  treasury  have  not  been  confronted  by  states- 
men of  sufficient  experience  and  strength  to  withstand 
their  aggressions.  The  late  secretary  von  Dahn  resigned 
last  year  as  a  protest  against  the  unconstitutional  Army 
Bill  and  now  a  mere  Russian  official  has  been  appointed 
to  a  post  that  has  always  been  held  by  a  Finn.  Russi- 
fication  will  now  go  on  apace,  the  Tsar's  oath  notwith- 
standing, and  Finland  will  taste  the  bitterness  of  stupid 
and  unintelligent  tyranny. 

1  President  McKinley  still  hesitates  to  make  any 
definite  announcement  as  to  the  ultimate  destiny  re- 
served for  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  but  he  indulges 
from  time  to  time  in  vague  heroics  which  may  serve  to 
satisfy  the  votaries  of  "  spread-eagleism."  Thus  we 
find  him  addressing  the  10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
"  who  remained  battling  until  others  arrived."  To 
European  notions  of  military  obligation  it  would  have 
seemed  strange  if  they  had  not.  There  would,  he  said, 
be  no  useless  parley  until  the  insurrection  was  sup- 
pressed for  "  the  Philippines  are  ours  as  much  as 
Louisiana  by  purchase  or  Texas  or  Alaska."  The 
analogy  hardly  satisfies  the  historical  conscience  for  in 
the  case  of  the  Philippines  the  inhabitants  were  in 
revolt  against  Spain  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  troops 
of  the  United  States  ostensibly  went  to  assist  them. 
It  certainly  sounds  strange  in  the  mouth  of  the  poli- 
ticians who  are  never  tired  of  citing  the  grandiloquent 
sentiments  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  this 
assertion  of  the  right  to  purchase  a  country  from  its 
former  rulers  against  the  wish  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  is  no  analogy  at  all  with  Alaska.  It  should  be 
sought  rather  in  the  exploits  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tionaries who  overran  and  appropriated  European 
States  in  the  name  of  Liberty. 

It  was  a  strange  instance  of  political  irony  that  the 
same  day  which  brought  intelligence  of  Mr.  McKinley's 
oration  brought  also  an  account  from  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  "  New  York  Herald  "  of  the  real  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Philippines  between  the  Filipinos  and  their 
"liberators."  "Even  the  non-combatants,"  he  says, 
"hate  us."  This  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if  his 
statement  is  correct  that  the  taxes  are  higher  than  under 
Spanish  rule,  that  living  expenses  have  doubled,  that 
murders  have  increased  and  that  the  administration  is 
tyrannical  and  inefficient  because  the  officials  are 
ignorant  of  the  language.  Knowing  what  we  do  of 
the  administration  in  some  parts  of  the  States  we 
should  hesitate  to  put  down  its  failure  in  the  Philippines 
to  language  alone.  The  correspondent  goes  on  to 
charge  the  accounts  sent  to  America  from  official 
sources  as  garbled.  The  desire  of  the  natives  for 
American  rule  is  not  the  fact,  though  officially 
announced,  and  all  the  tales  of  insurgent  losses  are  un- 
worthy of  credit.  Needless  to  say  this  despatch 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  military  censorship  by 
passing  to  New  York  via  Hong  Kong.  It  is  not 
surprising  after  this  to  note  a  revival  of  the  ridiculous 
proposal  that  Great  Britain  should  relieve  the  States  of 
iher  share  of  the  "  white  man's  burden,"  in  return  (we 
may  suppose)  for  some  islands  already  peacefully 
organised  under  English  rule. 

How  well  or  how  badly  the  efforts  we  have  made  to 
win  American  friendship  have  succeeded  maybe  gathered 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  "  Ohio  State  Democratic 
Convention."  On  Wednesday  the  "Anglo-Saxon 
Entente"  was  denounced  as  a  "vicious  secret 
Alliance,"  and  it  is  clear  that  in  the  vigorous  campaign 
the  Democratic  Party  are  about  to  wage  against  the 
President's  Foreign  Policy  England  will  be  made  to 
figure  as  the  Mephistopheles  who  has  tempted  the 
■Republican  Faust  into  the  seductive  entanglements  of  a 


spirited  Foreign  Policy.  Though  quite  conscious  of 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  charge,  we  have  always  doubted 
the  attitude  of  our  Government  towards  the  aggressive 
policy  of  the  Republican  Party.  England  will  gain 
the  gratitude  of  that  section  of  the  party  alone 
which  was  bent  on  foreign  conquest  and  little 
enough  from  them,  if  the  Alaskan  negotiations  be  any 
criterion.  What  little  we  have  gained  we  shall  lose 
directly  it  suits  the  Republican  Jingoes  to  throw  us  over. 
Meanwhile  it  is  worth  observing  that  an  election  was 
held  in  the  eighth  Congressional  District  of  Missouri 
this  week.  This  was  the  first  election  to  the  Federal 
Legislature  since  the  Philippine  problem  came  to  the 
front  and  was  fought  on  Foreign  Policy  alone.  The 
candidate  of  the  Administration  was  beaten  by  nearly 
3,000  votes. 

Neither  the  extent  nor' the  degree  of  crop  failure  in 
Western  India  is  yet  definitely  declared  and  it  is  still 
possible  that  serious  calamity  may  be  averted.  The 
prospect  is  not  altogether  discouraging.  So  far  it 
would  seem  that  the  threatened  tracts  are  not  those 
which  suffered  in  the  recent  famine  and  which  would 
therefore  enter  a  fresh  struggle  with  diminished  power 
of  resistance.  In  the  Central  Provinces  where  any  new 
outbreak  would  be  most  disastrous  the  forecast  has 
improved,  while  Central  India,  the  granary  of  the  past, 
should  stand  the  loss  of  a  single  harvest  without  serious 
suffering.  The  country  is  well  stocked  with  grain,  the 
new  canal  tracts  of  the  Punjab  must  be  full  of  surplus 
food,  and  the  financial  position  of  the  Government  is 
strong.  Famine  relief  is  mainly  a  matter  of  money 
now  :  the  organisation  is  practically  complete. 

The  usual  autumn  farce  of  "  Irish  reunion  "  is  again 
to  the  fore  in  the  Dublin  papers.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  it  was  Mr.  Healy  who  wrecked  the  Mansion  House 
Unity  Conference  in  April  last,  so  it  is  naturally  Mr. 
Healy  who  now  reopens  the  subject  in  a  vicious  letter 
in  which  he  criticises  Mr.  Dillon's  "  tactics  "  carried  out 
with  a  view  of  "  prolonging  paralysis  "  in  the  party. 
Having  thus  shown  his  forgiving  and  conciliatory 
spirit  Mr.  Healy  proposes  the  holding  of  a  fresh  con- 
ference for  the  discussion  of  reunion  and  asks  Mr. 
Redmond  to  ask  some  one  else  to  summon  such  a  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Redmond  accordingly  while  disclaiming 
all  responsibility  in  the  matter  passes  on  the  proposal 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  Mansion  House  Conference 
pointing  out  at  the  same  time  that  the  precise  proposal 
now  made  by  Mr.  Healy  was  brought  before  the  Con- 
ference— and  was  wrecked  by  Mr.  Healyihimself.  Having 
thus  emphasised  the  futility  of  the  proposal  Mr.  Redmond 
washes  his  hands  of  it  and  the  editors  of  the  three  rival 
papers  are  already  sharpening  their  pens  for  the  con- 
genial task  familiar  since  the  days  of  O'Connell  of 
"  fighting  like  devils  for  conciliation." 

We  have  a  suggestion  to  make  on  this  unity 
question.  The  "  front  bench  "  gentlemen  who  have 
been  so  busy  for  years  past  denouncing  each  other  are 
wasting  their  breath.  Ireland  will  never  unite  without 
a  programme  and  a  leader  and  she  has  neither.  Mr. 
Dillon  is  a  mere  joint  in  the  English  Radical  tail  and— 
to  put  it  mildly — he  is  not  a  clever  man.  Mr.  Healy  is 
diabolically  clever  but  he  has  none  of  that  personal 
magnetism  that  makes  a  leader.  Mr.  Redmond  is 
clever  and  magnetic  too  but  he  has  no  following. 
Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  O'Brien  are  talking  big  in  Mayo 
and  shouting  themselves  hoarse  in  defying  the  Govern- 
ment to  prosecute  them  but  the  Government  wisely 
takes  no  notice.  The  old  cries  are  worn  out  and  the 
old  leaders  too. 

But  there  is  one  matter  about  which  Irishmen  all 
over  the  country  are  talking  and  thinking  and  that  is 
the  practical'!  working  of  the  new  county  and  district 
councils.  The  man  who  comprehends  captures  and 
directs  this  sentiment  will  be  the  leader  of  the 
Irish  people.  Poor  Law  Reform,  sanitation,  tech- 
nical education  and  agricultural  and  industrial  deve- 
lopment, these  are  the  matters  in  which  the  councils 
can  act  and  they  are  likely  to  make  mistakes 
for  lack  of  guidance.  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde  with 
his  Central  Council  has  found  a  solution  and  provided 
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a  rallying  point  for  the  reformers.  Mr.  Horace 
Plunkett  has  done  much  and  is  popular  but  he  labours 
under  what  is  for  this  purpose  a  fatal  defect  in  that  he 
is  a  Unionist.  But  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde  is  a 
Nationalist.  He  is  young,  well-bred,  and  good-look- 
ing, and  he  is  Henry  Grattan's  grandson.  What  more 
does  an  Irish  leader  want?  Our  suggestion  is  that 
Sir  Thomas  Esmonde  should  leave  his  present  leaders 
to  fight  it  out,  and  should  devote  himself  heart  and  soul 
to  the  task  of  bringing  the  new  councils  into  line  and 
giving  direction  and  voice  to  their  policy,  and  we  pro- 
phesy that  if  he  does  this  he  will  find  himself  on  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Union  the  most  influential 
man  in  Ireland. 

The  Salisbury  manceuvres,  which  come  to  an  end 
this  week,  have  been  well  and  sensibly  carried  out. 
All  through  there  has  been  a  commendable  absence  of 
fuss  and  worry  and  the  troops  have  not  been  too 
hardly  worked.  Sir  C.  Mansfield  Clarke  has  been  an 
excellent  director-in-chief  and  the  country  is  likely  to 
possess  in  him  an  exceptionally  able  Quartermaster- 
General.  The  Adjutant-General  who  witnessed  the  last 
days  of  the  manceuvres  kept  strangely  in  the  back- 
ground and  was  only  to  be  met  with  in  woods  and 
byways.  It  is  curious  but  nevertheless  true — to  judge 
from  what  took  place  at  Salisbury — that  peace  manceuvres 
are  by  no  means  always  calculated  to  add  to  the  laurels 
which  distinguished  officers  have  gained  in  real  though 
savage  warfare.  Of  the  troops  engaged,  such  a  bat- 
talion as  the  1st  Northumberland  Fusiliers,  in  which 
the  men  average  five  years'  service,  is  rarely  seen. 
The  fact  that  they  wore  khaki  suggests  the  desirability 
of  issuing  such  clothing  to  all  troops  at  home  for  man- 
oeuvre purposes  and  rough  work.  The  French  soldier 
possesses  a  somewhat  similar  suit  and  so  undoubtedly 
should  the  British. 

One  of  the  first  fruits  of  Australian  Federation 
appears  to  be  the  conference  of  naval  officials  recently 
held  at  Melbourne.  Representatives  of  Queensland, 
New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Victoria  were 
present ;  the  principal  subject  under  discussion  was 
how  best  to  amalgamate  the  several  systems  of  naval 
defence  at  present  existent  in  the  different  Colonies. 
This  of  course  includes  the  institution  of  a  general  and 
uniform  scheme  of  recruiting,  instruction,  drill,  and 
training  of  the  Colonies'  Naval  Reserve.  The  con- 
ference was,  we  think,  distinctly  on  the  "  right  tack  " 
in  recommending  that  the  Admiralty  should  station 
effective  warships,  for  training  purposes,  at  the 
principal  Australian  ports  ;  but,  having  in  view  past 
refusals  on  the  part  of  their  Lordships — notably  the 
rebuff  administered  to  the  Auckland  (N.  Z.)  Harbour 
Board  when  only  asking  for  an  obsolete  hulk,  we  doubt 
success  crowning  patriotic  effort  in  this  particular 
direction.  On  the  other  hand  we  cannot  agree  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  conference  that  the  war- 
vessels  constituting  the  Colonial  Force  should  be 
"maintained  and  controlled  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." The  matter  of  maintenance  is  obviously  a 
subject  for  mutual  arrangement ;  but,  in  these  days  of 
Imperialism,  to  limit  the  sphere  of  action  of  any  portion 
of  the  Empire's  forces  is,  happily,  a  policy  only 
realisable  in  the  dreams  of  the  most  little  of  Little 
Englanders. 

The  Nonconformist  Conscience  is  heavily  burdened 
just  now.  The  Ritualist  at  home  and  the  Jingo  in  South 
Africa  should  make  it  to  weep  sorely.  Drs.  Clifford  and 
Newman  Hall  are  lashing  the  preachers  into  action  and 
we  may  expect  shortly  to  hear  the  iniquities  of  the 
Government  and  the  virtues  of  the  Boers  expounded  in 
numerous  chapels  throughout  the  country.  Yet  all 
sensible  men  are  agreed  that  the  root  of  the  Transvaal 
difficulty  lies  in  that  triumph  of  the  Nonconformist 
Conscience  which  followed  the  British  disaster  at 
Majuba  Hill.  Canon  Knox  Little  is  right  in  saying 
that  a  similar  triumph  now  would  mean  either  the  loss 
of  British  supremacy  in  that  part  of  the  world  or  within 
a  few  years  a  desperate  racial  war.  Happily,  there  are 
many  Nonconformists  (and  preachers  amongst  them) 
whose  conscience  is  not  "Nonconformist,"  and  they 
take  a  commonsense  view  of  South  African  matters. 


Cardinal  Vaughan  credits  his  audiences  with  little 
knowledge  and  less  intelligence.  There  is  still  the 
note  of  somewhat  contemptuous  patronage  in  Roman 
Catholic  references  to  England.  We  are  poor  blinded 
folk  who  went  astray  at  the  Reformation  and  have 
ever  since  been  paying  the  price  of  our  folly.  Such 
orations  as  the  Cardinal's  drive  us  to  comparisons  with 
the  countries  of  the  Roman  obedience,  from  which  we 
commonly  refrain  as  idle  if  not  odious.  We  have  our 
problems  and  our  scandals  but  we  do  not  see  that  they 
are  conspicuously  absent  in  the  countries  where  Cardinal 
Vaughan's  Church  is  predominant.  Would  it  not  have 
been  wiser  in  the  Cardinal  to  wait  for  the  Dreyfus 
drama  to  be  forgotten  before  congratulating  himself  on 
being  a  Roman  and  not  like  other  men  or  even  as  we 
poor  Anglicans  ? 

Lord  Halifax's  letter  to  the  lay  members  of  the 
English  Church  Union  is  a  lamentable  and  untimely 
document.  It  will  neither  help  the  cause  of  ecclesias- 
tical peace  nor  lessen  the  suspicions  with  which  honest 
Anglicans  regard  the  extreme  "  Ritualists."  The  gist 
of  Lord  Halifax's  advice  is  disobedience  wherever 
possible,  grudging  and  partial  obedience  where  obedi- 
ence cannot  be  averted.  He  does  not  scruple  to  impugn 
the  good  faith  of  the  Archbishops,  whom  he  directly 
accuses  of  yielding  to  "the  rancours  of  a  profane  and 
blasphemous  agitator  and  his  followers,  and  the  threats 
of  sometimes  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  but  always  con- 
tentious, political  partisans."  We  cordially  accept  Lord 
Halifax's  description  of  the  Protestant  campaign,  but 
we  repudiate  entirely  his  suggestion  that  the  Arch- 
bishops' decision  is  a  concession  to  such  campaigners. 

But  the  "crisis"  for  all  its  exaggeration  by  news- 
papers and  aggravation  by  politicians  has  not  drained 
the  Church  of  its  life.  There  must  be  plenty  of  spiritual 
force  at  work  for  a  vicar  to  calculate  that  he  can  most 
powerfully  attract  the  services  of  a  curate — now  so  hard 
to  get — by  the  following  description  of  the  parish's  ad- 
vantages :  "A  vicar  unknown — only  rooms  available 
in  the  parish  are  at  the  mission  house,  with  police 
stretcher  perpetually  at  the  workhouse  door  opposite, 
the  backyard  of  a  women's  lodging-house  behind,  with 
frequent  concerts — a  pokey  little  parish  church  only 
suitable  for  a  mission  room — innumerable  cases  of  un- 
happiness  which  can  only  be  removed  by  years  of  per- 
sonal influence."  Pop.  6,000  in  area  of  14  acres. 
This  makes  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  old  advertise- 
ments of  advowsons  for  sale  which  invariably  set  forth 
the  smallness  of  population  and  the  lightness  of  duty 
with  sundry  references  to  lawn  tennis  and  county 
society.  S.  Michael's,  Southwark,  must  be  in  similar 
case  with  S.  Andrew's,  Bethnal  Green — a  church  which 
has  shown  the  maximum  of  work  for  the  minimum  of 
means.  It  would  be  a  scandal  if  its  clergy  found  any 
difficulty  in  raising  the  balance  required  to  enable  them 
to  earn  the  Bishop  of  London's  grant  of  ^300  toward 
the  ^700  required  for  repairs  to  the  church  of  the  most 
elementary  necessity. 

All  owners  of  horses  should  read  the  report  of  the 
departmental  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  consider  means  for  dealing  more  effec- 
tually with  glanders.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
been  so  completely  successful  in  its  work  against  cattle- 
disease,  and  is  making  such  excellent  progress  in  its 
swine-fever  campaign,  that  we  may  hope  with  good 
reason  for  similar  favourable  results  from  the  course  of 
action  now  suggested  against  the  plague  which  has 
been,  and  still  is,  causing  so  much  loss  amongst  horses. 
The  main  proposal,  as  was  to  be  expected,  is  that  the 
slaughter  of  all  horses  showing  clinical  symptoms  of 
glanders  should  be  made  compulsory.  Experience  has 
proved  beyond  dispute  that  nothing  short  of  this  drastic 
measure  can  be  effective.  The  proposals  for  notifica- 
tion of  disease  by  veterinary  surgeons  and  by  owners 
should  be  screwed  up  to  a  far  more  effective  point 
than  they  have  been  hitherto,  if  the  work  of  stamping  out 
the  disease  is  to  be  at  all  thorough.  The  proposals  for 
compensation  to  owners  seem  to  us  to  be  eminently 
fair  and  reasonable,  and  they  should  obviate  any  possible 
complaint  of  owners  against  the  drastic  character  of  the 
suggested  regulations  for  destruction. 
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"THE  ELEVENTH  HOUR." 

NO  sane  person  will  be  disposed  to  feel  surprise  if  a 
certain  impatience  has  been  manifest  at  the 
prolongation  of  the  Transvaal  difficulty.  Public  opinion 
in  this  country  has  been  settled  for  so  long  as  to  the 
main  points  in  the  controversy  that  there  is  a  not  un- 
natural reluctance  to  accept  any  delay,  especially  when 
delay  has  obvious  dangers.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  eleventh  hour  having  been  reached,  a  pause  must 
ensue  before  the  final  stroke  sounds.  The  vital  point 
is  in  what  manner  Mr.  Kruger  will  utilise  the  moments 
that  remain,  whether  we  are  to  expect  a  complete  sur- 
render, open  defiance  or  further  evasions.  The  second 
is  by  no  means  so  improbable  a  solution  as  may  be 
imagined.  Although  the  officially  inspired  German  press 
bears  out  what  we  stated  last  week  that  neither  sympathy 
nor  assistance  was  to  be  looked  for  from  that  quarter, 
if  the  President  continued  obstinate,  yet  Mr.  Kruger, 
in  certain  contingencies,  would  be  ready  at  the  present 
moment  to  take  the  desperate  plunge,  relying  on  his 
ability  to  arm  the  disaffected  in  South  Africa  and  raise 
a  racial  war.  The  decision  of  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment to  allow  the  passage  of  his  munitions',  of  wsr 
through  their  territory  has  unfortunately  ma\3e  this 
possible,  and  they  who  knew  the  frantic  and  persistent 
attempts  that  were  made  to  bend  the  will  of  Portugal 
.can  alone  realise  how  vital  has  been  the  attitude  of  that 
State  to  the  direction  which  the  South  African  Question 
will  take  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  situation  which  they 
who  are  disposed  to  be  impatient  of  delay  might  well 
take  into  consideration.  If  Mr.  Kruger  should  compel 
us  to  take  up  arms  to  enforce  the  demands  of  justice 
such  a  force  must  be  employed  as  would  bring  the 
struggle  to  a  sharp  and  adequate  conclusion.  The 
paramount  Power  cannot  afford  to  risk  a  long  and 
desultory  struggle  in  South  Africa,  inflaming  racial 
animosity  and  encouraging  native  disaffection.  The 
force  must  be  more  than  adequate.  To  dispatch  such  a 
body  of  troops  from  this  country,  even  with  10,000  as 
a  contingent  from  India,  in  addition  to  the  forces 
already  in  South  Africa,  both  regulars  and  volunteers 
would  of  necessity  mean  the  calling  out  of  the  Reserves. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  this  involves  the 
summoning  of  Parliament.  The  gravest  possibility 
arising  from  delay  is  the  growth  of  unrest  among 
the  native  population.  Happily  this  danger  has  not 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  Government,  whose  attitude 
is  no  longer  capable  of  misrepresentation  or  doubt,  while 
the  speech  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  has  put  at  rest 
any  fears,  if  such  existed,  that  any  compromise  can  be 
considered  which  does  not  involve  an  absolute  accep- 
tance of  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  minimum,  accompanied 
with  adequate  guarantees  and  unaccompanied  with  any 
concessions  by  the  paramount  Power.  In  short  the 
complete  demonstration  of  our  dominant  position  to  all 
South  Africa.  The  few  adherents  whom  Mr.  Kruger's 
Batavian  simplicity  can  still  claim  in  this  country 
strangely  point  the  moral  of  admitting  sentiment 
.as  the  controlling  force  in  political  affairs.  These 
votaries  of  passion  and  prejudice  in  their  Cory- 
bantic  frenzy  take  account  neither  of  facts  nor  reason. 
The  calm  study  of  a  few  Blue-books  or  the  smallest 
trouble  taken  to  inform  himself  as  to  constitutional 
practice  would  have  saved  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
from  making  an  egregious  exhibition  of  himself  in 
the  columns  of  a  daily  paper.  The  newspaper  which 
egged  on  to  disaster  the  race  it  ignorantly  deemed 
"  Hellenic  "  might  have  forborne  to  encourage  another 
small  State  in  an  equally  fatal  course,  and  have  saved 
us  the  infliction  of  Mr.  Harrison's  rhetoric.  That 
gentleman  must  be  either  extraordinarily  ignorant  of 
current  events  or  deplorably  disingenuous.  He  may 
not  improbably  be  unaware  that  during  the  present 
crisis  no  step  is  taken  except  with  the  direct  cogni- 
sance of  Lord  Salisbury,  as  is  the  fact,  but  he  might  at 
least  have  read  Lord  Salisbury's  declaration  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  made  shortly  before  the  prorogation  in 
which  he  took  a  stronger  line  than  even  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. Instead  of  doing  so  he  has  adopted  the  ridiculous 
fiction,  now  discarded  even  by  the  French  press,  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  reckless  firebrand  hurrying  Lord 
Salisbury  into  conflicts  he  would  fain  avoid.    How  does 


Mr.  Harrison  think  Lord  Salisbury  could  have  settled 
the  Fashoda  difficulty,  for  which  he  so  much  commends 
him,  had  he  not  forced  the  French  Government  to 
recognise  that  he  was  prepared  to  appeal  to  force  ?  And 
finally,  if  Mr.  Harrison  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the 
despatches  from  South  Africa,  which  is  the  "absolute 
minimum  "  we  can  ask  of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Kruger 
over  here,  he  would  not  have  ventured  on  the  statement 
that  the  Boers  "  have  already  conceded  the  whole  of  the 
original  demand  made  on  them,  and  have  even  added 
more."  We  only  allude  to  this  statement  of  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison's  because  it  puts  in  the  crudest  form 
the  only  argument  which  the  supporters  of  the  Boer 
oligarchy  in  this  country  have  to  urge  against  the 
continued  application  of  steady  pressure  by  the 
Government.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  repeat 
that  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  minimum  never  assumed  the 
form  of  a  five  years'  franchise  pure  and  simple. 
His  lowest  demand  was  a  five  years'  franchise 
accompanied  by  adequate  guarantees  and  result- 
ing in  an  "immediate  and  effectual"  representation 
of  Uitlanders  in  the  Raad.  Any  one  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  read  the  account  of  the  Bloemfontein  Con- 
ference will  see  that  this  was  t  le  bone  of  contention 
throughout  and  that  wher,  any  offer  was  made  by  Mr. 
Kruger  it  was  rendered  nugatory  by  a  proposal  for 
counter-concessions  on  our  side.  The  High  Commis- 
sioner's comment  upon  this  was,  "  However  much  I 
may  desire  to  come  to  a  settlement  about  the  question 
of  the  position  of  the  Uitlander  population,  I  will  not 
buy  such  a  settlement."  Her  Majesty's  Government 
cannot  take  up  any  other  attitude.  They  cannot  "  buy  " 
concessions  which  they  demand  of  right  and  Mr. 
Kruger's  diplomatic  proposals  since  the  Conference 
have  all  been  accompanied  by  requests  for  concessions 
by  way  of  set-off,  concessions  which  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
had  categorically  declared  at  Bloemfontein  to  be  inad- 
missible. 

Mr.  Kruger's  aim  throughout  has  been  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  two  classes  of  citizens.  The  only 
object  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  been  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  no  the  proposals  of  reform  offered  will 
in  fact  do  away  with  this  distinction.  To  this  end  Mr. 
Chamberlain  proposed  the  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
exact  scope  of  Mr.  Kruger's  Franchise  Bill.  This  most 
reasonable  proposal  being  rejected  nothing  remains 
but  to  press  for  the  minimum  plus  guarantees.  Mr. 
Kruger  can  still  show  that  he  is  sincere  and  is  making  a 
genuine  offer  of  citizenship.  Let  him  dismantle  the 
forts  round  Johannesburg  and  let  him  give  all  citizens 
alike  the  right  to  carry  arms.  Indeed  such  guarantees 
flow  naturally  from  the  grant  of  citizenship.  If  Mr. 
Kruger  really  intends  new  and  old  burghers  to  be  equal 
he  would  at  once  remove  the  most  grievous  oppression 
to  which  civilised  beings  can  be  subject,  the  refusal  of 
the  right  of  self-protection,  a  position  too  which  would 
be  hopelessly  illogical  were  his  offers  honestly  intended. 

The  mere  grant  of  the  franchise  was  never  held  out  as 
settling  all  matters  of  controversy  between  the  Transvaal 
and  ourselves.  It  was  only  to  afford  a  "  broad  basis  "  for 
discussing  their  friendly  arrangement,  though  it  is  true 
that  an  "immediate  and  adequate"  franchise  would 
enable  us  to  leave  the  adjustment  of  many  grievances 
to  the  Uitlanders  themselves.  Should  Mr.  Kruger  fail 
to  use  wisely  the  few  fateful  moments  which  are  left 
to  him,  we  must  then  take  the  settlement  into  our  own 
hands  and  undertake  to  remove  the  grievances  which 
the  Uitlander  population  has  been  suffering  under  for 
years.  We  do  not  exhaust  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  list  when 
we  mention  the  Dynamite  Monopoly,  the  Aliens  Law, 
the  Press  Law,  the  illicit  Liquor  Traffic,  educational 
disabilities,  local  and  sanitary  maladministration,  in- 
competent police,  the  crusade  against  the  English 
language,  the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  and  the  depend- 
ence of  the  Courts  on  the  Government.  Surely  a 
startling  category  of  grievances  for  British  subjects  to 
endure  in  a  country  where  England  is  the  suzerain  ! 
Does  any  one  imagine  that  a  Government  which  refuses 
to  guarantee  a  very  moderate  grant  of  the  franchise 
will  be  prepared  to  take  in  hand  and  rectify  such  a 
complication  of  accumulated  abuses  ?  But  the  imme- 
diate question  is  does  Mr.  Kruger  really  mean  to  insist 
on  the  abrogation  of  the  Suzerainty  as  the  condition  of 
all  reform  ?    If  so  we  must  occupy  the  country  and 
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revert  to  the  state  of  things  which  existed  before  the 
Convention  of  1881  and  that  of  1884  which  flowed 
from  it.  These  instruments  were  founded  on  the 
solemn  promises  of  Mr.  Kruger  that  British  subjects, 
after  the  Convention  as  before,  should  have  equal  rights 
with  the  Boers.  If  Mr.  Kruger  insists  on  linking 
even  the  most  tardy  fulfilment  of  these  promises  with 
what  he  knows  to  be  an  impossible  condition  nothing 
can  avert  the  extinction  of  the  Transvaal  Government 
in  its  present  form. 

CARDINAL  VAUGHAN    AND  SOCIAL 
REFORM. 

THE  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  advocacy  of  social  reform.  It  is, 
to  begin  with,  a  very  small  body,  including  something 
between  a  fifteenth  and  a  twentieth  of  the  population, 
as  Cardinal  Vaughan  incidentally  admitted  when  he 
stated  that  of  the  five  million  children  of  school  age  his  co- 
religionists numbered  but  300,000.  Its  members,  again, 
are  mostly  found  in  the  great  towns  where  they  form 
the  most  squalid  and  poverty-stricken  section  of  the 
people.  Between  thio  main  bodv  of  the  poor,  almost 
wholly  Irish  and  foreign,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  up^er 
class  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  any  middle 
section.  The  most  unteachable  and  reluctant  part  of 
society,  when  questions  ot  social  reform  are  in 
debate,  has  little  place  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
camp.  The  very  poor  and  the  very  £lite  are 
both  there  and  both  are  the  least  commercial 
and  most  sentimental  of  mankind.  Moreover  the 
Roman  Church  in  England  is  very  highly  organised  : 
there  are  indeed  few  elements  of  independence  to  be 
brought  into  subjection, -the  situation  of  a  small  semi- 
foreign  denomination  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  sus- 
picious majority  is  favourable  to  strict  discipline,  and 
all  the  traditions  of  an  unpopular  and,  until  recent  times 
oppressed  community  make  for  solidarity.  The  late 
Cardinal  Manning  thoroughly  appreciated  the  advan- 
tages of  his  position  and  used  them  with  such  effect 
that  he  drew  to  himself  and  to  his  Church  an  amount  of 
popular  interest  and  even  of  political  influence  greatly 
out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  numbers  of  Roman 
Catholics.  With  the  great  Cardinal's  death  this  advan- 
tageous position  seemed  to  be  tacitly  abandoned  ;  a 
curious  reaction  against  his  policy  manifested  itself  in 
Roman  Catholic  circles  and  even  his  memory  was  not 
spared.  Cardinal  Vaughan's  inaugural  address  at  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  may 
perhaps  indicate  that  the  reaction  has  spent  its  force 
and  that  the  Roman  Church  is  again  designing  to  take 
a  prominent  place  in  the  advocacy  of  social  reform. 

The  address  at  Stockport  was  a  very  characteristic 
performance.  It  began  with  a  rhetorical  and  ex- 
aggerated description  of  the  ills  of  modern  society 
which  it  traced,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  the 
Reformation.  "  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries  and 
the  guilds,  the  transference  of  their  lands  and  of  the 
great  commons  of  England  to  the  rich  created  a  lack- 
land and  beggared  poor."  This  of  course  is  the  burden 
of  William  Cobbett's  vigorous  but  often  scurrilous 
pamphlets.  It  is  not  undeserving  of  notice  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  press  has  recently  issued  an  edition  of 
Cobbett's  "History  of  the  Reformation,"  in  which  this 
view  is  set  out  at  length  and  with  surprising  audacity. 
The  loss  of  the  Abbey  lands,  we  are  told,  explains  the 
immigration  of  the  rural  population  into  the  towns  and 
thus  lies  at  the  root  of  the  social  problem.  The 
Cardinal  dilates  on  the  miseries  of  the  urban  poor,  on 
their  wrongs,  their  sufferings,  and  their  abominable  de- 
pravity. Especially  he  fixes  attention  on  their  wretched 
houses  and  the  drink  traffic  which  battens  on  their 
vice.  Few  who  have  any  personal  knowledge 
of  London  and  the  greater  provincial  towns  will  be 
disposed  to  resent  the  vehement  language  in  which  his 
Eminence  indulged  :  but  many  will  find  it  difficult  to 
endorse  his  sweeping  accusation  of  the  upper  classes  as 
the  true  authors  of  popular  misery  and  crime.  Social 
diseases  rarely  have  such  simple  explanations.  The 
evils  of  the  drink  traffic,  "  another  product  of  a  utili- 
tarian age  and  of  organised  egotism,"  are  described  in 
,  the  familiar  style  of  Exeter  Hall  and  move  the  Cardinal 
to  the  most  revolutionary  sentiment  of  the  speech. 


"While  we  strenuously  defend  the  sacred  rights  of 
private  property,  how  can  we  defend  the  property  that 
depends  for  its  value  upon  the  physical  and  religious 
ruin  of  a  countless  number  of  human  bodies  and 
souls  ? "  Old  age  pensions  ought  to  be  provided  by 
special  taxation  of  large  incomes.  The  Cardinal 
avows  himself  an  advocate  of  a  graduated  income-tax, 
and  attributes  to  "  the  absence  of  Christian  foresight 
and  charity"  among  rich  men  the  necessity  of 
"agitation  and  strikes,  setting  class  against  class, 
and  ever  widening  the  chasm  between  capital 
and  labour."  All  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
rather  crude  and  slightly  childish,  nor  are  we  quite  sure 
that  it  is  quite  serious.  Its  purpose,  perhaps,  has  been 
served  when  it  has  led  the  way  to  the  polemical  climax, 
which  is  the  real  interest  of  the  Cardinal's  mind.  "  But 
by  far  the  worst  charge,  to  his  mind,  that  could  be 
brought  by  the  poor  against  the  powerful  classes  in 
times  past  was  that  they  robbed  the  people  of  the 
religion  which  had  taught  them  the  true  view  of  life." 
It  is  interesting  to  fino  Lbat  when,  in  the  latter  portion 
of  his  address,  the  speaker  commends  the  work  of  the 
Catholic  Social  Union  and  other  philanthropic  societies, 
ue  finds  himself  compelled,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  "  religious  and  philanthropic  members  of 
the  Universities  and  of  the  public  schools  of  England 
and  other  earnest  Protestant  men  and  women "  who 
"long  since  had  been  horrified  and  roused  to  action  by 
what  they  had  heard  or  seen  of  the  deplorable  condition 
created  for  the  poor  during  the  last  three  centuries." 
He  admits  that  "  Catholics  had  followed  "  the  example 
of  those  whom  he  has  been  describing  by  implication  and 
even  directly  as  representatives  of  that  false  and  godless 
system,  to  which  all  the  ills  of  society  are  ultimately 
due. 

Cardinal  Vaughan's  proselytising  zeal  is  so  keen  that 
we  doubt  his  competence  to  lead  a  serious  movement 
for  social  reform.  His  conception  of  the  social  problem, 
however  well  it  may  lend  itself  to  effective  rhetorical  state- 
ment, is  at  bottom  so  narrow  and  even  so  false  that  it 
could  never  inspire  a  practical  policy.  To  hold  up  to 
the  modern  Englishman  as  the  ideal  of  society  the  half- 
civilised  community  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  to  insult  his 
intelligence  :  to  propose  the  dominance  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy  as  the  condition  of  social  well-being  and 
political  wisdom  is  to  contradict  the  evidence  of 
notorious  contemporary  facts.  It  is  only  the  porten- 
tous ignorance  or  still  more  portentous  prejudices  of 
his  audiences  that  preserves  the  Cardinal's  orations 
from  that  "inextinguishable  laughter"  which,  as 
serious  proposals,  they  certainly  merit.  Serious  pro- 
posals they  are  not  ;  but  only  the  more  or  less  plausible 
sophistries  of  proselytism.  They  may,  however,  serve  a 
useful  purpose,  for,  with  whatever  motives,  they  point 
men  to  the  necessity  of  grappling  with  the  urgent  and1 
formidable  problems  of  urban  life.  The  overcrowding 
of  the  poor  is  a  fact,  whatever  its  cause  may  be)( 
the  degrading  effect  of  the  drink-traffic  is  a  fact,  whose 
soever  the  responsibility  may  be.  The  highest  ends  of 
political  activity  must  be  henceforward  found  in  the: 
social  sphere  :  and  therefore,  though  we  think  meanly 
of  Cardinal  Vaughan's  arguments  and  gravely  doubt 
his  competence  for  the  role  he  seems  disposed  to  claim, 
we  are  not  ungrateful  to  him  for  adding  his  influence  to 
the  cause  of  social  reform  or  indifferent  to  the  political 
importance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community  in  the 
difficult  conflict  which  must  precede  any  solution  of 
urban  problems.  Nor  are  we  unwilling  to  believe  that 
in  the  healthy  moral  atmosphere  of  a  "  Rro^stant " 
nation,  the  social  ardour  of  the  Roman  Church  may 
escape  that  contaminating  intimacy  with  Anti-Semi 
tism  which  on  the  Continent  has  played  so  large  and 
sinister  a  part  in  the  greatest  public  scandal' of  modern 
perhaps  of  all,  history. 


THE  WHEAT  CROP. 


THE  wheat  harvest  is  now  for  the  most  part  com- 
pleted over  the  United  Kingdom,  and  from  the 
already  available  reports  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  E 
rough  estimate  of  the  position  which  the  crop  will  tak« 
in  comparison  with  those  of  recent  years.  So  far  at 
the  ingathering  itself  is  concerned,  the  farmers  of  thf 
country  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  harvest  weather 
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almost  equalling  last  year's  unprecedentedly  favourable 
season.  There  have  been  general  thunderstorms  on 
one  day  only,  and  then  interrupting  operations  but 
very  slightly.  The  acreage  of  laid  corn  has  been 
much  below  the  average,  and  that,  taken  together 
with  the  dry  heat  in  which  harvest  is  closing,  means 
that  there  will  be  very  little  waste.  The  season  has 
not  been  so  uniformly  favourable  as  was  last  year. 
The  cold  was  prolonged  too  far  into  the  spring,  and  at 
one  period,  during  the  last  fortnight  in  May,  fears  that 
the  crop  would  be  far  below  the  average  were  only  too 
well  founded.  But  the  moisture  of  early  June  and  the 
succeeding  even  heat  rapidly  improved  the  prospect  ; 
and  it  is  now  evident  that  the  crop  is  a  far  better  one 
than  then  appeared  possible. 

There  is,  however,  no  repetition  of  the  bountiful  crop 
of  last  year.  That  was  the  highest  on  record  for  a 
generation,  reaching  the  splendid  figure  of  34!  bushels 
to  the  acre.  During  this  last  decade  of  the  century, 
the  average  yield  has  been  29^  bushels,  the  lowest  year 
being  1893,  with  26  bushels.  But  if  we  do  not  reach 
last  year's  exceptional  figure,  there  is  now  the  certainty 
that  we  shall  be  quite  up  to  the  average ;  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  returns  will  probably  show  a  yield  of 
from  30  to  30^  bushels.  Straw,  however,  is  un- 
doubtedly below  the  average.  Taking  the  crop 
altogether,  it  may  be  said  that  the  grain  is  slightly 
above  the  recent  averages,  and  that  this,  with  the 
poverty  of  straw,  makes  the  year  practically  identical  in 
yield  with  the  average  of  the  decade  drawing  to  a  close. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  question  of  prices  the  out- 
look is  by  no  means  so  satisfactory.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  last  year's  prices  are  not  maintained,  as  they 
were  not  expected  to  be  maintained.  The  1898  average 
of  343-.  per  quarter  was  due  to  exceptional  and  artificial 
circumstances  ;  and  the  fact  that  growers  had  no  con- 
fidence in  its  maintenance  is  significantly  shown  by  the 
shrinkage  of  the  wheat  acreage  sown  in  the  United 
Kingdom  by  100,000  acres.  But  while  some  fall  in 
prices  was  thus  confidently  expected,  it  has  been  far 
greater  than  was  feared  would  be  the  case.  The 
average  price  this  year  is  so  far  245-.  6d.,  a  drop  of  over 
30  per  cent,  from  last  year  ;  and  with  the  rush  of  new 
wheat  into  the  markets  during  the  remaining  months  of 
the  year  the  figure  will  certainly  be  lower  still.  Those 
genial  but  undiscerning  optimists  who  have  prophesied 
a  gradual  return  of  prosperity  to  agriculture  on  the 
strength  of  the  figures  of  the  last  five  years  will  need 
all  their  ingenuity  to  argue  away  this  year's  decline. 
For  five  years  the  value  of  wheat  has  been  steadily 
rising.  In  1894  it  was  at  the  low  figure  of  225-.  lod.  per 
quarter.  In  successive  years  it  rose  to  23^.  id.,  26s.  2d., 
30J.  2d.,  and  345-.  ;  and  all  the  economists  who  hold 
that  the  British  farmer  should  be  left  alone  to  cope  with 
the  grinding  force  of  unrestricted  competition  have 
pointed  to  the  rise  as  a  conclusive  argument  against  any 
sort  of  protection  for  English  agriculture.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  artificial  causes  of  the  rise  were 
obvious  to  any  observer  and  were  clearly  of  so  tempo- 
rary a  character  as  not  to  affect  the  general  and  perma- 
nent problem  of  agricultural  prices,  they  argued  that  the 
rise  was  stable,  progressive  and  permanent,  and  that  its 
continued  advance  was  going  to  settle  the  whole  matter 
of  agricultural  depression.  This  year's  drop,  almost 
down  to  the  lowest  figure  again,  will  assuredly — we  do 
not  say  convince  them  of  error,  for  your  Cobdenite  is 
impervious  to  the  logic  of  facts — knock  the  bottom  out 
of  that  comfortable  but  baseless  anticipation.  But  at 
least  they  might  ask  themselves  how  it  is  possible  for 
private  individuals  like  our  British  farmers  to  go  on 
producing  wheat  when,  in  a  fairly  bountiful  year  like 
the  present,  the  operation  means  not  the  making  of  a 
profit  but  the  subsidising  of  our  national  food  produc- 
tion out  of  the  farmers'  private  capital.  That  is  at 
bottom  the  meaning  of  the  rubbish  talked  to  town 
audiences  about  the  cheap  loaf.  If  these  Radical 
orators,  who  declare  it  to  be  an  admirable  arrangement 
that  enables  their  constituents  to  buy  wheat  at  less  than 
it  costs  the  British  farmer  to  grow  it,  think  that  a  return 
of  245-.  6d.  per  quarter  on  a  yield  of  30  bushels  to  the 
acre  is  enough  to  enable  English  agriculturists  to  live 
on  the  result  of  their  labour,  we  recommend  them 
to  try  the  experiment  with  their  own  capital  for  a  year 
or  two. 


FRENCH  v.  ENGLISH. 


THE  long  correspondence  which  this  subject  has 
evoked  in  our  pages  raises  many  interesting 
points  for  consideration  and  suggestion.  Some  of 
our  correspondents  have  taken  the  line  that  the  French 
language  is  partly  emasculate  because  it  is  one  of  the 
Latin  tongues.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  simply  a  follow- 
ing of  the  dictum  of  that  most  remarkable  writer 
M.  P^ladau— "  Ohe"  les  races  Latines." 

It  seems  to  us  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  French 
language  has  its  purpose  exactly  and  possibly  more 
precisely  than  the  English  language  has.  But  there  is 
French  and  French  as  there  are  fagots  et  fagots.  Any- 
trained  diplomatist  will  tell  one  that  the  so-called 
French  used  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  French 
Government  is  not  the  least  like  real  French.  Then 
again  we  come  to  French  and  French.  There  is  a  very 
wide  difference.  Parisian  French  is  a  language  by  it- 
self ;  and  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Parisians  have 
adopted  a  good  many  words  from  the  English  tongue. 
For  instance  ' '  Stopper  "  as  applied  to  a  railway  train  or  a 
steamboat  has  been  many  years  in  use.  One  may  also 
quote  the  familiar  use,  a  few  years  ago  and  possibly  now, 
"  On  five  o'clock  era  a  six  heures."  Other  instances 
could  be  quoted  in  which  the  French  have  borrowed  from 
us.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  certainly  borrowed  from 
the  French.  To  take  an  example.  One  of  our  cor- 
respondents has  pointed  out  one  little  word  which 
always  puzzled  one  of  the  most  adroit  French  scholars 
who  was  an  Englishman.  We  are  also  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  at  least  one  instance  of  a  Frenchman 
passing  for  an  Englishman.  The  real  question  however 
raised  by  the  correspondence,  is,  which  in  the  future  will 
be  the  dominant  language  ?  French  of  a  very  bastard 
kind  is  still  the  diplomatic  language  between  us  and  all 
friendly  and  unfriendly  nations. 

Recent  utterances  tend  to  show,  that  in  no  very  far 
distant  time,  English  may  take  the  place  of  French  in 
this  regard.  On  one  point  we  may  speak  with  a 
fair  amount  of  certainty,  French  being,  like  Italian, 
a  Latin  tongue  is  more  precise,  more  close.  The  con- 
trast between  the  two  languages  is  as  that  between  a 
rude  and  a  trained  fencer's  movements.  On  the  other 
hand,  English  is  certainly  more  free.  It  is  more  easy 
to  give  expression  of  emotion  of  an  ordinary  kind  in 
English  than  in  French.  We  do  not  mean  by  this 
the  most  delicate  emotions  which  find  their  readiest 
expression  in  French,  especially  with  a  person  who 
thinks  in  French  as  often  as  he  does  in  English. 
These  cases  are  not  uncommon  and  we  know  of  a 
person  who  has  entirely  forgotten  how  to  converse  in 
German  but  not  unfrequently  dreams  in  that  language. 
We  cannot  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Merivale  that  no  one  is 
really  as  much  at  home  in  a  foreign  language  as  in  his 
own.  True,  no  Englishman  who  has  not  passed 
much  of  his  life  in  France  can  possibly  know  all 
the  technicalities  of  French  trade  work  but  then, 
how  many  Englishmen  understand  the  technicalities 
used  by  say  a  plumber  in  the  English  language  ? 
Technicalities  in  any  language  are  bewildering,  even  to 
a  person  in  whose  native  language  they  are  given.  The 
supremacy  of  real  French  is  no  doubt  due  to  that  pre- 
ciseness  which  the  English  language  needs.  The 
balance  is  made  by  the  fact  that  modern  French  or  so- 
called  French  writers  have  turned  the  old  theory  of  the 
French  language  topsy-turvy.  The  language  em- 
ployed by  these  writers  is  almost  unintelligible  to  people 
who  do  not  know  Paris  and  its  ways.  It  is  an  old  story 
that  a  Cockney  drafted  into  Yorkshire  will  not  under- 
stand half  what  is  said  to  him.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  France.  The  French  of  Marseilles  and  of  Paris  is 
quite  as  different. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  controversy  for  the  present  we 
should  be  inclined  to  say  that  French  is  a  more  witty 
but  less  humorous  language  than  English. 


THE  GOETHE  CELEBRATION. 

'HEN  Goethe  was  born  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  German  literature  and  the  German  people 
were  waiting  for  the  genius  which  should  inspire  them 
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with  the  consciousness  of  their  latent  powers.  Goethe 
was  seven  years  old  when  the  great  Frederick  began 
the  war  which  ended  with  the  establishment  of  Prussia 
amongst  the  important  European  Powers,  and  led  at  a 
still  far  off  date  and  after  many  vicissitudes  to  her 
headship  over  a  United  Germany.  In  literature  the 
first  of  the  great  writers  of  Germany  beyond  whom 
modern  taste  and  thought  do  not  care  to  penetrate  had 
appeared  in  Lessing  who,  until  Goethe  himself  entered 
into  his  undisputed  sovereignty,  was  the  most  versatile 
and  powerful  intellect  that  Germany  had  produced. 
From  Lessing's  day  German  literature  ceased  to  be 
merely  local  and  national  and  entered  into  competition 
with  the  literature  of  France  and  England.  Frederick 
the  Great,  indeed,  lived  and  died  without  recognising  the 
coming  literary  era.  He  had  abundant  faith  in  the 
German  as  a  fighting  man  but  he  looked  to  Frenchmen 
for  his  literature  and  philosophy,  and  he  held  his  own 
language  so  cheaply  that  he  wrote  his  poetry  and  prose 
in  French  and  in  imitation  of  French  models,  as  most 
other  literary  productions  in  his  time  were  written  if 
they  were  not  in  the  rude  and  uncouth  German  which,  as 
yet,  was  not  suited  to  the  higher  forms  of  literature. 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  ultra-patriotic  attempts 
made  in  Germany  in  recent  years  to  discourage  the  use 
of  foreign  words,  especially  of  French  words,  where  a 
German  word  can  possibly  be  used,  with  the  early 
reminiscences  of  Goethe  as  given  in  the  "  Dichtung  und 
Wahrheit."  French  soldiers  were  quartered  in  his 
father's  house  at  Frankfort ;  he  had  a  French  boy 
belonging  to  a  French  company  of  actors  as  his  dearest 
friend,  with  whom  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  he 
fought  a  duel  in  the  French  style,  he  learnt  passages  of 
Racine  by  heart  before  he  could  understand  them,  and 
his  first  productions  were  imitations  of  the  French. 
Unfortunately  for  the  popularity  of  German  literature  and 
the  comfort  of  its  foreign  students,  when  it  became  more 
independent  and  more  original  in  matter  and  thought  it 
also  indulged  in  a  wild  carelessness  of  French  style 
clearness  and  lucidity,  and  became  in  the  hands  at  least 
of  the  less  distinguished  writers  as  "  ungeheuerlich  "  as 
the  grammar,  the  typography,  and  the  script.  It  had 
to  pay  something  for  the  advantage  it  was  to  obtain 
from  its  closer  connexion  with  English  literature  which 
had  begun  with  Lessing's  studies  of  Shakespeare  and 
Richardson.  At  twenty-one  Goethe  speaks  of  Shake- 
speare in  language  that  recalls  Keats'  similar  experience 
upon  his  hearing  Chapman's  translation  of  Homer. 
"  The  first  page  of  his  that  I  read  made  me  his  for  life  ; 
and  when  I  had  finished  a  single  play  I  stood  like  one 
born  blind  on  whom  a  miraculous  hand  bestows  sight 
in  a  moment."  With  poetic  exuberance  he  declares 
his  revolt  against  the  traditions  of  the  classical  drama 
of  the  French  theatre.  "Frenchman,  what  wilt  thou 
do  with  the  Greek  armour  ?  it  is  too  strong  and  too 
heavy  for  thee."  Shakespeare  was  the  source  at  which 
Goethe  found  inspiration  for  his  first  work  "Gotz  von 
Berlichingen  "  which  announced  the  birth  of  Germany's 
new  genius.  That  fact  remains,  however  much  literary 
criticism  may  distinguish  Goethe's  work  from  that  of 
Shakespeare  himself.  Historically,  and  that  is  the 
most  important  point,  it  started  Germany  upon  its 
great  period  of  literature  :  it  was  the  new  voice  which 
awakened  in  German  minds  by  its  expression  of  the 
national  spirit  in  the  past  the  possibilities  of  a  great 
future ;  dreams  which  never  ceased  to  haunt  them 
even  when  Goethe  himself  had  nothing  more  to  say  to 
animate  them.  They  have  never  quite  forgiven  him 
for  his  non-participation  in  their  indignant  patriotism  and 
their  hatred  of  Napoleon.  They  do  not  raise  statues  to 
him  as  a  patriot  who  sacrificed  himself  for  his  country 
or  helped  to  accomplish  some  national  object  upon 
which  their  hopes  and  passions  were  centred.  That  is 
to  confer  honours  upon  the  patriot  :  in  celebrating  the 
memory  of  men  like  Goethe  a  nation  is  asserting  and 
emphasising  its  own  greatness  and  glory.  It  is  in 
truth  his  despair  of  his  country's  destiny  at  a  time 
when  all  her  people  were  animated  by  an  enthusiastic 
patriotism  and  hatred  of  France  their  oppressor  that 
reduces  Goethe's  colossal  figure  amongst  the  great 
Germans  of  his  day.  But  this  does  not  imply  any 
such  defect  in  character  as  has  often  been  charged 
against  him.  It  was  not  callous  egoism,  selfish 
indifference,  a  cold  temperament,  an  ignoble  desire 


to  escape  trouble,  danger,  and  responsibility  as 
"  patriotic "  writers  said.  He  only  made  a  mistake 
of  judgment  very  explicable  and  very  characteristic. 
He  had  met  Napoleon  at  Erfurt  in  1808,  and  as  he  was 
best  able  of  all  men  to  appreciate  the  intellect  of 
Napoleon  he  applied  to  him  in  thought  Napoleon's 
own  admiration  of  himself  "  Vous  etes  un  homme"! 
With  France  united  and  directed  by  that  colossal 
intellect  he  contrasted  the  disunion  of  the  Germans. 
"You  will  not  shake  off  your  chains  ;  the  man  is  too 
powerful :  you  will  only  press  them  deeper  into  your 
flesh."  Art  and  Science  were  his  refuge  from  a  painful 
position  which  he  felt  it  hopeless  to  struggle  against. 
They  represented  to  him  the  only  means  of  conferring 
honour  upon  his  country  as  she  was  then  placed,  but 
he  was  too  healthy  minded  and  wise  to  talk  of  Art  as  if 
it  were  the  whole  or  the  greatest  interest  of  life.  The 
consolation  he  sought  was  after  all  a  poor  one,  he  said, 
and  was  no  compensation  for  the  proud  conviction  that 
one  belongs  to  a  great,  strong,  honoured,  and  dreaded 
people.  In  this  sentiment  Germany,  many  years  after 
Goethe,  must  hear  an  echo  of  her  own  deepest  feelings 
as  she  looks  back  over  the  intervening  period  between 
Jena  and  Sedan. 

Whether  Goethe  wrote  war  songs,  as  his  "  patriotic  " 
friends  wished  him  to  do,  or  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  others  such  as  Korner  could  do  that  a  great  deal 
better,  was  really  a  matter  of  little  importance.  He 
had  given  the  original  impulse  which  made  German 
literature  the  vehicle  of  all  political  and  social  aspirations 
down  to  the  time  when  the  old  order  wherein  Goethe  had 
lived  was  ready  to  pass  away  with  the  events  of  1848  and 
subsequent  years  in  which  those  aspirations  were  at  last 
realised.  The  intellectual  crown  of  Germany  had  long 
been  won  for  her  ;  and  her  position  in  European  litera- 
ture, notwithstanding  her  classics,  her  philosophy,  and 
her  history,  still  depends  on  the  fame  of  Lessing, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Heine.  But  it  is  upon  Goethe 
that  she  must  rely  for  the  distinction  of  having  produced 
one  of  the  group  of  world-poets  into  which  so  few  have 
been  admitted  during  all  the  ages.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
quite  certain  that  this  distinction  is  really  hers,  though  the 
claim  has  been  made  by  her  and  on  her  behalf.  But 
except  in  the  lyrics  and  the  ballads  Goethe's  art  is  not 
supremely  beautiful.  The  "  Faust  "  has  been  compared 
with  "  Hamlet  "  and  there  could  not  be  a  stronger  proof 
of  Goethe's  genius  than  the  application  of  such  a  test. 
It  would  be  an  absurdity  to  propose  it  for  the  work  of 
any  other  German  dramatist  or  for  any  other  drama  of 
Goethe  himself.  The  claims  of  Goethe  are  not  put  so 
high  now  as  Carlyle  would  have  put  them.  The  younger 
generation  may  delight  in  the  tableaux  of  "  Faust,"  in 
its  diabolic  wit,  humour,  and  cynicism,  in  its  beautiful 
and  pathetic  songs,  but  it  asks  in  doubtfulness,  where 
is  the  wonderful  philosophy  which  was  once  supposed 
to  unveil  the  mysteries  of  earth  and  heaven  and  in  the 
mind  of  man  ?  We  are,  perhaps,  too  much  inclined  to 
think,  after  further  experience  of  the  German  language, 
that  some  of  Goethe's  prestige  in  the  minds  of  his 
original  admirers  arose  from  their  pride  at  being 
able  to  read  him  at  all.  Now  that  we  have  got  over  our 
reverence  for  the  language  in  which  he  wrote  and  come 
to  recognise  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
idea  of  cosmopolitanism  in  literature  cherished  by  Goethe 
that  man  ever  invented,  we  are,  it  may  be,  a  little  too 
much  inclined  to  suspect  that  Goethe's  philosophy  takes 
us  no  further  than  any  other  into  the  heart  of  things. 
Margaret  is  the  creation  that  still  lives  and  by  which  we 
are  moved.  Faust  himself  is  not  interesting ;  and 
Mephistopheles,  the  new  model  of  the  old  devil,  though 
very  clever,  is  no  longer  impressive.  Ordinary  men  may 
well  doubt  whether,  on  the  whole,  German  is  worth  the 
extreme  fatigue  of  learning,  except  to  read  the  lyrics  and 
ballads  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Heine.  If  we  except  Faust 
none  of  the  German  dramas  are  of  the  greatest,  and 
outside  the  poetical  and  the  higher  imaginative  literature, 
which  is  not  very  extensive,  we  could  do  very  well  with 
translations.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  small 
group  of  distinguished  contemporaries  of  Goethe  who 
are  rightly  the  pride  of  Germany  were  greater  men  than 
they  were  authors  ;  and  this  is  above  all  true  of  Goethe. 
It  is  as  true  as  it  has  become  commonplace  to  say  that 
his  was  one  of  the  finest  intellects  that  has  appeared  in 
the  world.    From  his  beautiful  youth  to  his  magnificent 
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)ld  age  he  took  captive  the  imagination  of  Europe. 
\nd  it  was  a  peculiarly  sensitive  Europe  though  of  the 
:ighteenth  century,  as  witness  the  effects  on  it  of 
rleloi'se,  Clarissa,  and  Werther.  We  must  judge  of 
joethe  as  we  do  of  Rousseau  and  Richardson,  not  by 
heir  present  but  by  their  past  influence  upon  thought 
ind  literature. 

It  is  natural  that  Goethe's  influence  should  have 
jarticularly  acted  upon  England  and  again  reacted 
rom  England  back  upon  Germany.  England  became 
acquainted  with  Goethe  through  a  translation  by  Scott 
>f  Goethe's  first  book  "  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  "  and 
joethe  welcomed  the  genius  whom  he  himself  had 
simulated  and  caused  his  fame  to  spread  in  Germany. 
Jnder  the  same  auspices,  too,  Byron  made  his  d^but  in 
jermany  and  was  proclaimed  as  "  the  greatest  product 
)f  modern  times."  That  is  hardly  our  present  judg- 
nent  ;  and  if  in  Goethe's  case  we  are  not  quite  sure 
hat  his  fame  is  established  securely  above  the  vicissi- 
udes  of  opinion  we  must  remember  that  even  Dante 
ind  Shakespeare  have  had  their  periods  of  eclipse. 


PARTRIDGE  SHOOTING. 

ROUSE  moors  are  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  : 
pheasant  preserving  costs  money  and  demands 
xtensive  woodlands,  but  partridge  shooting  is  a 
lopular  sport  in  which  most  men  familiar  with  the  gun 
.re  more  or  less  interested.  On  the  first  of  September 
l  thrill  runs  through  the  island  from  John  o'  Groat's 
0  the  Land's  End,  though  in  Scotland  the  belated 
larvest  hampers  serious  operations.  Moreover  par- 
ridges  are  more  of  personal  property  than  any  other  of 
iur  game  birds.  They  never  voluntarily  wander  like 
feasants  and  when  scattered  always  find  their  way 
tack  to  the  field  or  copse  in  which  they  have  been  bred. 
^.  good  keeper  knows  all  about  the  coveys  under  his 
are  and  the  small  freeholder  can  literally  count  his 
hickens.  Partridge  shooting  is  a  genuinely  English 
port,  but  in  our  opinion  the  Golden  Age  has  gone  by. 
Vhere  the  birds  are  most  abundant  the  dogs  have 
.lmost  gone  out  of  use  :  or  at  least  we  only  see  the  well- 
>red  retrievers  who  follow  the  disciplined  line  that  is 
valking  the  turnips  with  keepers  and  loaders  inter- 
persed  through  the  guns  ;  and  driving  has  become  the 
ashion  in  the  Eastern  counties  and  elsewhere.  There 
s  no  help  for  it  and  in  spite  of  agricultural  depression 
>rogressive  farming  is  in  fault.  The  reaping  machine 
;aves  the  stubbles  smooth  as  a  tennis  lawn  :  war 
ias  been  waged  against  the  weeds  ;  the  rushy  meadows 
ave  been  drained,  the  straggling  hedgerows  have 
een  trimmed  or  grubbed,  and  arable  lands  have 
een  laid  down  in  pasture.  Consequently  the  coveys 
ciat  are  kept  always  on  the  alert  have  been  growing 
lore  wild  and  wary.  It  was  very  different  in  the  good 
Id  days  when  the  Squire  prided  himself  on  the  breed 
f  pointers  or  setters.  Then  the  birds  might  be  sought 
)r  anywhere  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The  stubbles 
'hether  sickle- reaped  or  scythe-mown  were  almost  as 
ife  a  refuge  as  the  roots,  the  rushy  swamps,  or  the 
mgled  clover.  When  flushed  the  coveys  took  short 
ights,  playing  hide  and  seek  behind  tall  hedges  or 
ropping  in  brambly  ditches.  The  dogs  could  take 
leir  time  :  they  had  evolved  marvellous  steadiness  in 
Durse  of  generations,  and  the  shooter  though  keen 
seded  never  to  be  hurried  and  delighted  in  watching  his 
ivourites  at  work.  Quiet  sport  can  never  again  be 
ljoyed  in  such  perfection,  but  happily  even  now  there 
re  broken  and  undulating  districts  where  Don  and 
arlo  still  hold  their  own.  With  wood  and  water, 
ill  and  dale,  with  cottages  realising  the  dreams  of 
le  poets  and  farmsteadings  environed  by  orchards  and 
ckyards,  the  lively  sport  is  enhanced  by  the  varied 
larm  of  the  scenery.  There  has  been  intense  excite- 
ment in  the  kennels  all  the  morning ;  the  prisoners 
ave  been  yelping  in  chorus  and  dashing  up  against 
ie  bars,  for  they  know  as  well  as  anyone  that  there 

something  afoot  and  that  in  the  course  of  the 
lorning  they  will  have  the  run  of  the  fields.  When 
ie  first  couple  is  slipped,  they  are  naturally  some- 
'hat  rampagious,  but  obedient  to  the  peremptory 
I'ord  of  warning,  it  is  pretty  to  see  how  soon 
ley  sober  down.    What  can  be  more  beautiful  than 


the  statuesque  pose  -when  liver-coloured  Don  with 
fixed  eye  and  straightened  tail  has  stiffened  into  a 
figure  of  bronze,  and  Carlo,  though  every  muscle  is 
trembling,  is  backing  and  dropping  with  feathering 
stern  ?  When  the  whirring  covey  has  scattered  to  the 
rattle  of  the  rights  and  lefts,  no  need  to  say  "  Down 
charge  "  to  these  perfectly  trained  animals,  though  they 
note  the  spot  where  each  bird  has  fallen  and  are  ready 
to  retrieve  if  asked. 

Naturally  the  young  sportsman  is  eager  to  be  out  and 
doing,  and  there  is  rare  exhilaration  in  the  freshness  of 
the  morning  air  when  the  stubbles  are  netted  over  with 
the  dewy  cobwebs.  But  an  early  start  is  a  decided 
mistake — to  say  nothing  of  men  who  are  out  of  condi- 
tion being  knocked  up  prematurely  in  sultry  weather. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  good  plan  to  send  the  watchers  out 
before  you  to  walk  the  fields  and  drive  the  birds  to 
any  cover  there  is,  for  nowadays  it  is  fair  to  take  every 
advantage,  At  best,  and  specially  in  such  a  season  as 
the  present,  when  the  ground  is  brown  and  baked  as  a 
brickfield,  and  the  struggling  turnips  would  scarcely 
shelter  a  landrail,  it  is  likely  that  little  will  be  done  till 
the  broods  are  broken  up.  After  much  weary  walking 
with  poor  results  it  is  cheering  to  see  a  flight  extend 
itself  in  echelon  and  flutter  down  with  wings  that  catch 
the  sunblaze  into  the  strip  of  short-cut  or  the  patch 
of  furze.  Then  you  may  say  with  Wellington 
at  Salamanca,  "Now  I  have  them."  They  will  lie  in 
the  dense  undergrowth  like  young  black  game  on  the 
twentieth  of  August.  The  old  birds  are  the  first  to  take 
flight,  paying  the  penalty  of  parental  heartlessness  as 
they  offer  fair  shots.  Then  follows  a  slaughter  of  the 
innocents,  and  you  are  almost  ashamed  of  what  seems 
a  butchery,  but  after  all,  each  bird  has  its  chance  and 
the  bag  must  be  blooded.  You  step  out  again  with 
fresh  strength  and  spirit  to  have  another  turn  of  good 
luck.  A  steady  old  pointer  has  been  let  loose,  and  the 
dodgy  veteran  knows  his  business.  He  wastes  no 
energy  like  his  younger  companions  in  ranging  bare 
ground  :  he  confines  his  researches  to  the  hedgeroots 
and  ditches.  Suddenly  he  comes  to  a  stand  before  a 
bower  of  clematis  and  wild  rose  :  a  startled  family  party 
struggle  up  by  twos  and  threes  till  pretty  nearly  all  are 
accounted  for.  It  is  one  of  those  agreeable  surprises 
which  sometimes  enliven  one  towards  midday  when 
the  partridges  would  seem  to  disappear  as  by  enchant- 
ment. You  feel  sure  they  are  dusting  themselves  on 
some  sunny  bank,  probably  in  the  corner  of  a  dry 
potato  patch;  everywhere  you  see  their  "sign,"  but 
somehow  you  seldom  come  upon  them.  In  fact  nature 
kindly  intimates  towards  one  o'clock  that  you  cannot 
do  better  than  sit  down  to  luncheon,  nor  are  we  ashamed 
to  confess  that  the  luncheon-hour  in  partridge  shooting 
is  in  our  opinion  not  the  least  pleasant  in  the  day. 
We  have  no  belief  in  excessive  abstinence  or  temper- 
ance, but  draw  the  line  somewhere  between  cold  tea  and 
Mr.  Pickwick's  cold  punch.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
with  the  ecstatic  pipe  to  follow,  and  the  murmur  of  the 
running  brook  that  lulls  you  to  dreamy  meditation,  it 
needs  strenuous  effort  to  overcome  your  drowsy  indo- 
lence. Afterwards,  if  you  are  to  fill  the  bags,  the 
order  of  the  strategy  should  be  clear.  However  ample 
the  elbow-room  it  is  unwise  to  break  fresh  ground. 
Much  better  try  back  over  the  fields  you  have  already 
beaten.  For  the  broken  broods  are  all  gathering  back 
to  meet  in  the  scenes  of  their  birth  and  compare  notes 
over  their  bereavements.  You  may  hear  the  plaintive 
cheeping  as  call  answers  to  call,  and  generally  the 
refugees  are  skulking  in  some  cover  and  slow  to  take 
another  solitary  flight.  Then  as  the  dusk  draws  on 
and  you  are  tending  homewards  you  are  tantalised  by 
flushing  fresh  coveys  in  the  stubbles  which  you  had 
never  come  across  before.  For  unfortunately  unless 
they  fly  before  you  there  is  scarce  light  to  follow  them 

UP-  . 

Walking-up  partridges  is  comparatively  mechanical. 
The  machine  moves  forward  in  crescent  formation,  like 
the  Zulu  order  of  war.  Either  flank  ought  to  bend 
well  forward  which  is  all  satisfactory  and  comfortable 
if  there  are  no  dangerous  shots.  But  you  can  hardly 
count  upon  every  one  having  his  emotions  under  con- 
trol, and  it  is  still  more  nervous  for  the  man  posted 
ahead  who  looks  down  the  converging  muzzles  of  the 
advancing  guns.    We  are  not  enamoured  of  walking 
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work  ourself,  but  there  is  no  denying  that  there  are 
moments  of  intense  excitement,  with  cries  of  "  Mark  " 
resounding  from  right  and  left  ;  with  the  rapid  roll  of 
the  platoon  firing,  with  birds  dropping  fast  stone- 
dead,  and  the  others  that  are  winged  or  towering. 
Then  the  clever  retriever  is  invaluable— the  dog  who 
will  tie  himself  to  his  master's  heel,  and  when  sent  for- 
ward like  a  trained  collie  will  answer  each  wave  of  the 
hand — for  time  is  precious.  So  is  the  marker  who 
keeps  his  eye  on  the  towering  birds  and  can  take 
the  bearings  of  the  spot  where  they  fall  to  a  yard.  And 
though  it  may  be  aggravating  it  is  not  altogether  un- 
amusing  to  see  the  red-legs  running  before  you  in  the 
drills  like  rabbits  and  absolutely  refusing  to  rise  unless 
checkmated  by  the  guns  in  front. 

But  these  foreigners  come  in  usefully  in  driving,  for 
there  they  often  lead  the  start  and  head  the  flights. 
Moreover,  as  they  are  troublesome  neighbours  to  the 
grey  birds,  the  more  that  are  killed  the  better.  To  the 
comparatively  few  who  excel  in  flight  shooting  unques- 
tionably the  sport  is  most  enjoyable,  for  it  is  a  triumph 
of  skill  and  cool  calculation.  To  outsiders  and  novices 
the  precision  with  which  a  crack  shot  will  calculate  pace 
and  distance  seems  like  sleight  of  brain  and  hand.  The 
deadly  aim  has  become  an  instinct.  And  driving  has 
developed  into  a  science  in  the  open  Eastern  counties, 
since  Lord  Huntingfield  began  the  practice  fifty  years 
ago.  Notwithstanding  the  great  bags  that  have  been 
made  undoubtedly  as  on  grouse  moors  in  the  north  it 
has  amazingly  increased  the  head  of  game.  On  the 
stubbles,  as  on  the  moors,  the  old  birds  are  shot  down, 
who  if  spared  would  make  trouble  and  bully  the  young 
couples.  The  natural  partridge  is  a  peace-loving  bird 
who  has  no  objection  to  being  crowded.  But  the  veteran 
cocks  are  vicious  as  rogue  elephants  and  will  seek 
quarrels  with  every  neighbour  within  reach.  Conse- 
quently the  more  the  partridges  are  shot  down  in  driving, 
the  more  the  stock  is  found  to  increase.  The  returns 
have  never  equalled  those  of  the  grouse  drives,  and  we 
believe  the  record  is  still  Earl  de  Grey's  at  Elvenden 
who  killed  fifty  brace  in  a  single  drive.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  it  was  at  Elvenden  that  Dhuleep  Singh 
made  that  memorable  bag  of  780  to  his  own  gun,  which 
has  never  since  been  rivalled.  But  Lord  de  Grey's  per- 
formance was  a  triumph  of  fine  shooting,  and  it  must 
be  noted  that  many  of  the  Maharajah's  victims  were 
home-hatched  and  hand-fed. 


SAVONAROLA.* 


THE  most  tragic  figure  of  the  Renaissance  retains 
indestructible  vitality.  The  literature  which  de- 
bates the  character  and  career  of  Savonarola  continues 
to  accumulate.  Deeply  interesting  in  himself,  the 
meeting-point  of  amazing  contradictions,  how  many 
conflicting  forces  he  touched,  whose  strife  is  perpetual ! 
He  has  been  variously  interpreted,  as  the  last  of  the 
monks  and  the  first  of  the  reformers,  as  the 
fanatical  opponent  of  the  Renaissance  and  as  its 
most  characteristic  offspring,  as  a  vulgar  demagogue 
and  a  constructive  statesman,  as  a  charlatan  and 
as  a  prophet.  The  diverse  theories  accurately  re- 
flect the  religious  and  political  standpoints  of  their 
advocates.  A  preacher  of  righteousness  who  was 
the  Borgia's  victim  could  count  on  the  patronage 
of  Protestants  ;  and,  probably,  the  popular  judgment 
in  Protestant  countries  is  an  echo  of  Luther's  ardent 
words:  "Though  the  feet  of  this  holy  man  are  still 
soiled  by  theological  mud,  he  nevertheless  upheld 
justification  by  faith  only  without  works  and  there- 
fore he  was  burned  by  the  Pope.  But  he  lives  in 
blessedness,  and  Christ  canonises  him  by  our  means, 
even  though  Pope  and  Papists  burst  with  rage."  The 
Saxon  reformer  claimed  too  much.  Savonarola  was 
intensely  conservative  :  he  held  the  complete  cycle 
of  mediaeval  doctrine  :  he  was  steeped  in  the  Bible, 
but  he  understood  it  as  the  mystics  and  the  schoolmen 
understood  it  not  as  the  men  of  the  Renaissance  :  his 
notions  of  ecclesiastical  reform  were  borrowed  from 
Constance  and  Basel  :  he  was  himself  a  monastic 
reformer  of  the  mediaeval  type :  his  ideas  of  tolera- 

*  Fra  Girolamo  Savonarola  :  a  Biographical  Study  by  Herbert  Lucas. 
London  :  Sands.    1899.    Js.  6d. 


tion,  of  government,  of  justice  were  frankly  mediaeval : 
at  his  execution  he  humbly  received  a  plenary  in-* 
dulgence  from  Alexander  VI.  Father  Lucas  is  within 
his  rights  in  claiming  him  as  the  precursor  of  the- 
Counter-Reformation,  though  a  wider  view  of  history 
convicts  his  estimate  as  almost  grotesquely  absurd. 
S.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  was  well  advised  in  prohibiting 
the  study  of  Savonarola's  writings  to  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  :  for  those  writings  throb  with 
individuality  and  everywhere  assume  the  mediaeval 
belief  that  a  bad  Pope  could  be  and  ought  to  be  resisted. 
Father  Lucas  is  well-informed  always,  generally  fair, 
sometimes  eloquent  but  he  never  shakes  himself  free 
from  the  bondage  of  his  ecclesiastical  parti  pris.  Most 
of  his  contentions  may  be  conceded  and  yet  his  general 
attitude  fail  to  justify  itself.  Let  it  be  granted  that 
Savonarola  was  deceived  by  his  own  ardour  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  predictions,  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his 
political  projects,  that  he  was  technically  in  the  wrong 
when  he  disobeyed  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  that  his 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  enemies  was  not  con- 
spicuously worse  than  the  conscience  of  the  time  per- 
mitted and  still  the  broad  facts  remain  that  the  main- 
spring of  Savonarola's  life  was  a  pure  passion  for 
righteousness,  that  the  real  source  of  his  collision  with 
the  Pope  was  the  Pope's  abominable  iniquity,  that  his 
condemnation  was  the  triumph  of  wickedness.  Father 
Lucas  says  both  truly  and  eloquently  "  Fra  Girolamo 
Savonarola  had  sounded  the  long-drawn  and  wailing 
blast  of  a  fearless  challenge  to  all  the  powers  of  wicked- 
ness," but  he  goes  on  to  conclude  that  "the  question 
of  Savonarola's  conflict  with  Alexander  VI."  remains  an 
open  question,  as  to  which  his  own  opinion  is  decidedly 
that  the  Pope  was  in  the  right  !  Perhaps  we  ought  to 
expect  no  more  from  a  writer  who  so  frankly  confesses 
his  religious  disqualification  for  writing  the  history  of  a 
Reformer.  The  reform  of  the  Church  was  to  be  effected 
"  by  the  uncompromising  assertion  of  the  duty  of  loyalty 
to  the  Vicar  of  Christ  in  his  official  capacity,  whatever 
might  be  his  personal  shortcomings  or  even  vices,"  and 
that  "official  capacity"  has  no  limits  in  the  realms  of 
faith  and  morals.  These  are  unquestionably  the  prin- 
ciples of  Loyola  and  the  doctrines  of  modern  Romanism, 
but  how  far  they  can  be  reconciled  with  the  interests  of 
truth  and  equity  was  proved  by  Savonarola's  fate,  and  ! 
is  being  proved  afresh  in  France  at  this  very  time.  The  | 
balanced  judgment  of  Bishop  Creighton  takes  account 
of  all  the  extenuations  which  can  be  pleaded  for  the 
agents  of  Savonarola's  murder.  It  is  but  just  to  say 
that  only  the  necessities  of  his  personal  belief  seem  to] 
hold  back  Father  Lucas  from  the  same  conclusion. 

"It  is  unjust  to  Alexander  VI.  to  represent  him  as 
the  chief  author  of  Savonarola's  ruin  ;  but  he  gave  his 
sanction  at  the  last  to  the  schemes  of  Savonarola's  foes. 
It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  technical  points  at  issue 
between  Savonarola  and  the  Pope  ;  it  is  enough  that 
the  Papal  policy  in  Italy  demanded  the  destruction  of  a| 
noble  effort  to  make  Christianity  the  animatingprinciple 
of  life.  Even  a  Pope  so  purely  secular  as  Alexander  VI. 
is  said  in  later  years  to  have  regretted  Savonarola's 
death  ;  Julius  II.  ordered  Raffaelle  to  place  him  among 
the  Doctors  of  the  Church  in  his  great  fresco  of  the 
Disputa  ; .  and  his  claims  to  canonisation  were  more  than, 
once  discussed.  The  Church  silently  grieved  over  his 
loss  when  he  was  gone,  when  political  difficulties  had 
passed  away,  and  the  memory  of  the  fervent  preacher 
of  righteousness  alone  remained." 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  broader  aspects  of 
Savonarola's  career  because  they  undoubtedly  have 
determined  the  verdicts  which  have  been  passed  upon 
his  character.  Yet  perhaps  the  man  himself  is  best 
judged  on  the  lower  level  of  his  civic  and  local  behaviour. 
Not  himself  a  native  of  Florence  he  conceived  a  passion- 
ate affection  for  the  city  which  he  clothed  with  the 
attributes  of  the  chosen  people.  There  was  obviously 
something  strained  and  absurd  about  such  a  conception 
of  the  contemporaries  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  Niccolo 
Machiavelli  :  and  the  easy  collapse  of  Savonarola's 
theocratic  regime  demonstrated  its  essential  artificiality: 
but  this  detracts  nothing  from  the  achievement  con- 
sidered as  the  work  of  a  man's  personal  influence.  He 
infected  the  Florentines  with  his  own  moral  enthusiasm 
he  blended  in  their  minds  as  in  his  own  the  ideas  of 
patriotism  and  civic  righteousness  ;  he  intoxicated  them 
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with  his  dream  of  a  kingdom  of  God  set  up  visibly  on  the 
earth.  The  prosaic  slightly  cynical  mind  of  the  modern 
reader  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  how  Savonarola's 
methods  could  have  been  as  effectual  as  they  un- 
doubtedly were.  We  read  with  impatience,  perhaps 
with  contempt,  of  the  processions  of  the  children,  of 
garlanded  friars  dancing  to  psalm-singing,  of  pyramids 
of  "vanities"  collected  by  juvenile  inquisitors  :  and  in 
cold  blood  it  was  ridiculous  enough  even  then.  Italy 
laughed  at  Florence — but  on  the  spot  and  at  the  time  it 
was  not  ludicrous  but  an  epiphany  of  Divine  grace. 
"The  children  were  held  in  such  reverence,"  writes 
Landucci  an  eye-witness,  "  that  everyone  abstained 
from  scandalous  vice.  Not  a  word  on  such  matters 
was  to  be  heard  from  young  or  old  during  that  holy 
time  ;  but  it  was  short.  The  wicked  have  proved  more 
powerful  than  the  good.  Brief  as  it  was,  may  God  be 
praised  that  I  saw  that  holy  time."  It  has  been  argued 
with  much  force  that  Savonarola's  predictions  had  a 
mischievous  effect  on  the  Florentines  of  the  next  gene- 
ration in  whom  they  induced  an  impolitic  dependence 
on  foreign  aid  and  a'  fanatical  faith  in  the  destiny  of 
Florence.  This  may  be  admitted ;  but  had  it  been 
otherwise  the  fate  of  Florence  could  not  have  been 
averted.  That  the  final  overthrow  of  Florentine  liberty 
was  not  unrelieved  by  heroism  was  directly  traceable  to 
Savonarola's  influence.  Without  Savonarola  there 
would  have  been  no  Francesco  Ferucci.  The  children 
whom  he  had  marshalled  in  procession  lived  to  become 
the  last  champions  of  the  republic.  These  (to  borrow 
the  language  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds)  "were  really  the 
backbone  of  the  nation,  the  class  which  might  have 
saved  the  State  if  salvation  had  been  possible."  Sal- 
vation was  not  possible,  but  that  disaster  was  associated 
with  memories  not  wholly  base  was  the  gift  of 
Savonarola.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  in 
Florence  from  the  first  anniversary  of  his  martyrdom 
until  modern  times  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  has  never 
been  destitute  of  symbols  of  regret  and  homage. 


THE  SHADOWS  OF  SUMMER. 

/^\N  spring  there  lie  no  shadows.  She  may  come 
shivering  and  struggling  from  winter's  grip, 
smirched  with  the  ugly  marks  of  his  reluctant  hand. 
But  in  the  end  she  shakes  herself  free  ;  the  marks  dis- 
appear, leaving  not  a  trace  ;  they  do  not  lie  a  perma- 
nent shade  on  spring's  brightness.  Her  victory  is  the 
triumph  of  life  unqualified,  with  no  drawback.  But 
with  summer  comes  death  into  the  world.  The  early 
flowers  took  none  others'  place  ;  they  grew  on  no 
grave,  rather  they  grew  out  of  death  itself.  Their  one 
sweet  moment  they  filled  with  the  gayest  purest  life 
and  pointed  on  to  more  and  more  varied  life  to  come,  but 
pointed  back  to  none  which  they  had  superseded.  So 
that  spring  has  no  regrets  ;  the  interstices  of  present 
reality  are  filled  with  hope  not  with  memory.  But  the 
very  signal  for  the  approach  of  summer  is  the  death- 
knell  of  spring. 

The  rose  and  the  woodbine  are  here  but 

"  The  primrose  to  the  grave  is  gone, 
The  hawthorn  flower  is  dead  ; 
The  violet  by  a  moss  grown  stone 
Has  laid  her  weary  head." 

Amidst  all  the  profusion  of  summer  glories,  can  we 
forget  those  that  have  gone  ?  Forget  that  the  daffodil, 
the  tulip,  the  hyacinth  all  have  had  their  day,  their 
yellowing  leaves  alone,  in  humiliating  contrast  to  the 
exuberant  life  around  them,  saving  their  very  place 
from  knowing  them  no  more  ?  Is  not  our  very  enjoy- 
ment of  June's  profusion  dashed  by  the  misgiving  that 
too  great  love  of  these  new  blossoms  is  a  kind  of  dis- 
loyalty to  those  that  lie  beneath  ?  For  the  first  time 
for  the  year  the  inexorable  law  is  thrust  upon  us  that 
life  necessitates  death.  The  brief  span  when  we  could 
forget  this,  the  season  before  death  came  and  there  was 
only  life,  is  gone.  We  accept  the  inevitable  :  the 
shadow  of  summer  is  upon  us. 

And  on  the  brightness  of  June  there  creeps  for  the 
dweller  in  a  great  city  who  has  any  soul  for  beauty  and 
for  nature  the  beginning  of  another  shadow  that  will 
stealthily  lengthen  the  whole  long  summer  through  till 
it  covers  him  with  its  chill  darkness.     Summer  is, 


after  all,  a  failure,  a  disappointment,  a  regret,  In  the  1 
spring  he  remembers  that  he  made  but  little  of  last 
year's  summer ;  that  he  did  none  of  the  things  he 
meant  to  do.  He  lost  the  "sweet  of  the  year  "  and 
heard  not  "  the  woodland's  medley."  That  shall  not 
happen  again  :  this  year  he  will  take  care  he  makes 
the  most  of  summer.  In  April  he  is  sure  of  this  ;  and 
if  May-day  overtakes  him  in  forgetfulness  of  the  country 
he  is  not  depressed  for  so  much  is  still  before  him  ;  it 
is  yet  so  early  in  the  year  that  he  has  time  for  every- 
thing. He  determines  he  will  not  lose  May  ;  he  will  see 
the  crown  of  spring.  But  the  increasing  calls  of  London 
life  make  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  get  off.  He  does  not 
get  off  ;  he  struggles  for  a  time,  but  when  he  enters  the 
month's  third  decade  May  is  given  up.  The  sacrifice 
is  something  of  a  relief ;  the  struggle  is  over  for  a  few 
days  and  the  loss  of  May  he  will  make  up  by  the  full 
possession  of  June.  But  he  knows  that  another  summer 
is  going  the  way  so  many  have  gone  before ;  that 
something  is  already  lost  ;  something  has  gone  out  of 
the  year  for  him  ;  he  sees  the  shadow  creeping  on  his 
summer.  In  June  the  struggle  culminates.  For  June 
he  fights  hard.  He  knows  from  boyhood's  memories 
what  is  going  on  in  the  country  ;  he  can  see  the 
splendour  of  the  year  ;  something  of  its  ecstasy  of  life 
is  in  his  own  veins  and  strings  his  nerves.  He  counts 
each  day  swallowed  up  by  London  :  the  morrow  is  ever 
given  to  the  country  but  not  to-day.  The  few  hours  he 
does  snatch  from  town  are  almost  a  pain.  "  All  various 
Nature  pressing  on  the  heart  "  becomes  a  positive  op- 
pression. And  the  third  decade  comes  round  again. 
June  goes  the  way  of  May.  But  this  time  it  is 
more  than  a  month  lost  ;  he  has  lost  the  youth  of 
summer.  How  wasted  on  him  all  the  freshness  of  sun- 
shine ;  the  long,  long  days ;  the  wondrous  nights  ! 
One  more  effort  :  if  he  has  missed  the  singing  of  the 
birds  he  will  see  the  dance  of  the  butterflies.  There  is 
yet  July.  But  July  follows  June — the  struggle  is  weaker. 
There  is  now  nothing  left  but  "  the  silent  time."  And 
summer  itself  is  given  up.  The  surrender  is  a  relief.  It 
makes  "despair  a  smilingness  assume."  There  is  no  more 
conflict.  It  was  very  wearing  ;  for  it  was  not  conflict 
between  duty  and  pleasure.  There,  the  follower  of 
duty  is  refreshed  by  his  consciousness  of  right.  It  is 
the  conflict  between  what  we  wish,  indeed  ought  to  do 
and  what  we  can  do.  And  to  know  that  you  are 
steadily  falling  back  in  the  struggle  to  do  all  is  wear- 
ing. We  want  to  live  life  to  the  full  and  we  are  con- 
scious that  by  us  summer  is  simply  not  lived  in 
any  sense  worthy  the  name  at  all.  We  lie  in  its 
shadow.  But  summer  over,  the  tension  is  removed. 
Autumn  brings  consolation.  Autumn  is  Nature's  hour 
of  death.  Hence  it  does  not  raise  in  us  high  expecta- 
tions ;  and  we  get  from  it  more  than  we  expect.  It  is 
the  very  reverse  of  summer's  case.  Just  another 
instance  of  the  oft  observed  phenomenon  that  the 
pleasantest  things  do  not  please  the  most. 

Yet  another  shadow  does  summer  throw.  It  is  in 
summer  that  we  feel  we  are  but  in  the  light  of  common 
day.  We  will  not  admit  that  we  are  less  enthusiastic  in 
love  of  nature  than  the  boy  or  girl.  "  It  was  so  when  I 
was  a  boy  "  we  say  "  it  is  so  now  I  am  a  man."  True,  we 
cannot  give  ourselves  to  the  large  and  leisurable  con- 
templation of  all  that  is  around  us,  as  we  did  then. 
Youth,  as  was  so  finely  said  by  Stevenson,  strolls 
by  the  wayside  and  has  time  to  catch  a  butterfly  or 
consider  a  flower.  But  for  us  we  hardly  see  them  :  we 
cannot  stop.  It  must  be  so.  We  are  on  the  highway  : 
we  are  making  for  a  definite  point  and  have  not  much 
time  in  which  to  get  there.  The  man's  horizon  is  neces- 
sarily less  than  that  of  youth  ;  yet  the  necessity  is  pain- 
ful. But  this  is  not  the  peculiar  shadow  cast  by 
summer.  We  strive  to  believe  that  we  are  the  same  as 
we  were  and  all  the  while  we  are  conscious 

"  That  there  hath  past  away  a  glory  from  the  earth. 
Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam  ? 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream  ?  " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  shadow  does  lie 
darkly  on  many  men's  manhood  ;  and  it  is  against  the 
bright  light  of  summer  that  we  see  it.  For  them  there 
is  the  consolation  of  Age.  Second  childhood  is  a  phrase 
invented  for  worse  :  inmost  cases  it  might  more  truth- 
fully be  used  for  better.    Age   does   seem  able  to 
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"  beget  "  and  not  merely  recall  "  the  golden  time."  Is 
it  not  natural  that  the  soul  returning  should  again 
catch  the  glory  that  went  with  it  to  birth  and  the  life 
on  earth  ? 


CONCERNING  TASTE. 

ONE  of  the  many  striking  characteristics  of  the 
British  lower  middle-class  is  their  fondness  for 
the  word  taste,  and  the  curious  sense  in  which  they  use 
this  word.  They  conceive  taste  less  as  an  abstract 
attribute  than  as  a  concrete  ornament.  To  them  it  is 
something  entirely  definite  ;  an  outward  sign  inseparable 
from  flashiness  and  generally  synonymous  with  pro- 
fusion. It  was  in  this  sense  that  the  lady  in  the  well- 
known  story  used  the  word  when  she  observed  to  the 
Master  of  Trinity  that  there  was  so  much  taste  in  the 
works  of  Dr.  Farrar  ;  we  sometimes  fancy  that  King 
Solomon,  the  most  introspective  of  men,  must  have 
anticipated  the  Master  of  Trinity's  answer,  and  mur- 
mured to  himself  amid  the  splendours  of  Ophir  and 
Tarsis  :  "  So  much  taste  and  all  of  it  so  bad."  The 
quality  of  taste  is  evidently  exactly  the  contrary  of 
what  it  is  conceived  to  be  by  the  British  middle  class. 
It  is  negative  rather  than  positive,  needing  no  showman 
to  call  our  attention  to  it  when  it  exists  ;  and  only  when 
absent  does  it  become  glaringly  conspicuous.  It  is  a 
quality  which  the  French  and  the  Greeks  have  certainly 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree  ;  the  British  nation 
affect  it  less  ;  and  Tacitus  would  have  said,  Prsefulgebat 
apud  Germanos  eo  quo  non  videtur.  "  Le  but  vous 
entraine,"  wrote  Renan  to  Mr.  Strauss,  after  the 
latter  had  behaved  uncivilly  to  him  in  1871.  "  La 
passion  vous  empeche  de  voir  ces  mievreries  de  gens 
biases  que  nous  appelons  le  gout  et  le  tact."  Only  the 
other  day  the  German  Emperor  welcomed  the  crew  of 
the  "  Iphig^nie"  to  thestrainsof  the  "  Marche  Lorraine." 

The  Romans  too  were  singularly  deficient  in  this 
quality  ;  they  were  so  often,  both  in  their  conduct  and 
in  their  writings,  "  terribles  d'emphase."  In  Nero's 
palace  of  gold  vulgarity  probably  said  its  last  word  ; 
whereas  the  splendours  of  Versailles  are  pervaded  by 
the  sense  of  harmony  and  instinct  of  proportion  which 
are  the  elements  of  taste — taste  which  should  be  the 
leaven  of  life  and  "  scarce  suspected  animate  the  whole." 
It  is  true  that  a  person  endowed  with  a  super-refined 
taste  obviously  derives  more  pain  than  pleasure  from 
the  gift.  The  musician  whose  ear  has  been  attuned  to 
an  intimate  communion  with  the  themes  of  Bach  and 
Beethoven  suffers  on  account  of  the  barrel  organ  ;  and 
as  those  who  enjoy  a  barrel  organ  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  while  the  number  of  persons  who  appreciate 
Bach  is  limited,  the  wider  demand  creates  the  more 
abundant  supply,  and  the  refined  musician  is  the 
sufferer.  Again  the  eye  which  has  been  trained  to 
delight  in  the  designs  of  Botticelli  and  the  colouring  of 
Tintoret  is  pained  by  an  oleograph  ;  and  oleographs 
are  not  only  more  numerous  than  authentic  Giorgones 
but  they  travesty  and  debase  the  currency  of  master- 
pieces. They  do  for  pictures  what  barrel  organs  do  for 
music  :  but  whereas  barrel  organs  choose  bad  music, 
no  picture,  however  beautiful,  is  safe  from  being  re- 
produced in  the  shape  of  an  oleograph.  Perhaps  in 
another  fifty  years  we  shall  find  crude  counterfeits  of 
Whistler's  green  and  grey  arabesques,  and  Monet's 
inspissated  sunshine  in  the  parlour  of  every  inn.  We 
have  heard  it  suggested  as  a  solution  of  the  question 
that  if  people  would  only  be  content  to  cultivate  simple 
tastes  all  would  be  well.  Simplicity  is  indeed  admir- 
able ;  but  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to 
obtain  ;  the  most  expensive  of  luxuries. 

The  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  was  a  simple  statue  ; 
Schubert's  "  Standchen  "  and  the  "  Dresden  Amen"  are 
simple  tunes  :  the  fare  at  the  Cafe"  Anglais  is  simple 
fare  :  the  supremest  lines  of  poetry  are  those  which 
are  so  simple  that  they  have  no  style  at  all — whether 
this  simplicity  is  the  unpremeditated  ingenuousness  of 
a  volkslied  or  ancient  Saga,  or  the  consummate  art  in 
the  concealment  of  art  of  a  poet  such  as  Heine. 
Nature,  as  Matthew  Arnold  says,  seems  to  take  the 
pen  from  the  writer  and  write  herself.  And  yet  it  is 
not  apparently  a  matter  of  the  greatest  ease  to  write 
like  Heine,  compose  like  Schubert,  or  cook  as  they  do 
at  the  Cafe"  Anglais  !    To  take  a  humble  illustration, 


people  are  sometimes  heard  to  say  :  "  I  can  eat  any- 
thing, however  plain,  as  long  as  it  is  simple  and  good." 
Doubtless  ;  but  a  housekeeper  will  retort  that  this 
principle  necessitates  ordering  a  fresh  joint  every  day, 
and  those  who  are  "to  middle  fortune  born  "  must  bear 
with  hashed  mutton  and  twice  cooked  veal.  And  in 
matters  of  art  and  literature  how  often  must  we  put  up 
with  a  similar  fare  :  especially  when  we  go  to  an 
English  theatre  !  Let  it  then  be  fully  admitted  that  a 
super-refined  taste  is  not  only  a  negative  but  a  sterile 
quality  ;  just  as  a  philosophical  politician  to  whom  both 
sides  of  a  question  seem  equally  right — to  whom  a 
principle  and  the  contrary  of  that  principle  appear  to 
be  equally  preferable — is  apt  to  fail  when  he  has  to 
take  action  on  some  particular  question.  So  will  an 
artist  whose  critical  faculties  are  strung  above  a  certain 
pitch  of  fastidiousness  fall  for  ever  into  a  condition  of 
lethargic  unproductiveness. 

We  frequently  have  instances  of  this  in  the  so-called 
artists  for  art's  sake  :  a  phrase  which  has  surely  been 
applied  to  the  wrong  people.  Napoleon  was  an  artist 
for  art's  sake,  if  ever  there  was  one  :  France  being  his 
instrument,  which,  he  himself  owned,  he  loved  as  a 
musician  loves  his  violin.  He  was  a  greater  artist  for 
the  sake  of  art  than  Gustave  Flaubert.  The  fact  that  a 
man  spends  six  weeks  (as  Flaubert  used  to  do)  in  seek- 
ing for  the  "  mot  propre  "  proves  him  to  be  inferior  to 
others  to  whom  it  came  immediately  in  the  "  heaven- 
sent moment."  For  it  is  better  to  be  a  genius  than  to 
have  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  which  is  no 
more  the  same  thing  as  genius  than  to  be  Gervinus  is 
the  same  thing  as  being  Shakespeare  ;  and  it  is  assuredly 
better  to  be  Shakespeare. 

There  are  indeed  pessimists  who  urge  that  the  whole 
question  of  refined  taste  is  a  great  illusion  :  "Nothing 
is  good  or  bad  but  thinking  makes  it  so,"  and  "why 
think  ?  "  they  say.  Distinctions  of  taste  are  truly  a  mor- 
bid affectation  of  the  jaded  ;  the  story  of  the  Emperor's 
new  clothes  should  convince  us  of  our  folly.  It  is  only 
a  trick  of  our  imagination,  they  argue,  that  causes  us 
to  differentiate  between  styles  and  to  detect  a  difference 
in  various  brands  of  cigars,  or  to  imagine  that  the  wine 
of  one  year  is  superior  to  that  of  another.  "  For,"  they 
conclude  triumphantly,  "if  you  smoke  in  the  dark  you 
are  altogether  unconscious  of  the  fact  ;  and  in  the  dark 
the  oldest  port  wine  will  be  indistinguishable  from  the 
most  modern  sherry,  even  to  an  experienced  wine 
taster."  True  ;  but  to  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  dark  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  listen  to  music  in  a  vacuum.  Our  five 
senses  work  together  in  the  apprehension  and  apprecia- 
tion of  phenomena,  and  wilfully  to  incapacitate  anyone 
of  them  is  like  marching  to  battle  with  one's  hands  tied 
behind  one's  back.  There  is  no  doubt  a  vast  amount 
of  humbug  in  all  connoisseurship  ;  from  the  expertise 
on  the  origin  of  seed-peas  up  to  the  cultivation  of  that 
school  of  critics  who  deny  that  any  Italian  painter 
painted  any  of  the  pictures  attributed  to  him.  Botti- 
celli's masterpieces  they  tell  us  were  painted  by  a  friend 
of  his  :  if  this  was  the  case,  that  friend  is  Botticelli. 
Even  experts  in  handwriting,  as  the  Dreyfus  affair  has 
shown  us,  are  not  always  infallible ;  happily  however 
there  are  practical  tests  ;  and  occasionally  the  judg- 
ments of  intuition  are  confused  by  circumstantial 
evidence.  But  even  if  taste  is  an  illusion,  it  is  a 
pleasing  one  ;  that  is  to  say,  those  who  are  favoured 
with  it  in  a  reasonable  degree  are  happier  than  those 
who  are  without  it ;  for  we  shall  always  derive  con- 
siderable satisfaction  in  thinking  that  Mozart's  melodies 
are  lovelier  than  those  of  Mascagni  ;  the  pictures  of 
Whistler  better  painted  than  those  of  Bouguereau  ;  the 
books  of  Tourgeneff  and  Flaubert  and  Miss  Austen 
better  books  than  those  of  Georges  Ohnet,  Paul  Bour- 
get  and  Marie  Corelli  ;  even  though  we  may  be  mis- 
taken, though  in  reality  Flaubert  be  a  fraud  and  Miss 
Corelli  an  artist. 


AN  AMERICAN  MUSICAL  CRITIC. 

TREMENDOUS  personality  as  James  Huneker  is, 
one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  only  in  such  a  country 
as  America  could  he  survive  as  a  musical  critic.  He 
seems  almost  too  tremendous  for  England.  His  force 
and  sincerity  would  make  him  feared  and  hated  ;  his 
rashness  would  give  his  enemies  endless  opportunities 
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to  harass  and  even  to  destroy  him.  His  book, 
"  Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music  "  (Scribners),  which 
reached  me  some  time  ago,  is  the  kind  of  book  that 
could  appear  only  in  America.  It  was  obviously  written 
in  haste,  and  apparently  printed  in  greater  haste. 
There  is  a  sense  of  speed  and  hurry  on  every  page  and 
in  every  phrase  :  Mr.  Huneker  seems  to  have  dashed 
off  what  he  had  to  say  in  the  first  words  that 
came  to  hand  and  never  to  have  revised  the 
manuscript  or  looked  at  a  proof.  Sometimes 
he  says  things  evidently  the  very  contrary  of  the 
things  he  means  to  say  ;  sometimes  the  grammar 
is  shaky  because  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  look 
back  to  discover  whether  his  noun  agrees  in  number 
with  the  verb  ;  and  the  punctuation  is  a  series  of  start- 
ling surprises  and  puzzles — commas,  semicolons,  and 
the  other  props  and  stays  of  rickety  sentences  are  thrown 
in  haphazard.  But  in  spite  of  it  all  the  book  is  a  noticeable 
one.  Mr.  Huneker  is,  in  the  best  sense,  a  critic.  He 
never  dreams  of  deliberately  weighing  and  judging 
composers  and  their  music  with  the  fatuous  laborious- 
ness  of  so  many  of  our  English  critics  :  he  listens  to  the 
music  and  gives  you  his  impressions  as  rapidly,  and  in 
as  few  words,  as  possible  ;  or  he  sketches  the  composers 
in  fine,  broad,  sweeping  strokes,  with  a  magnificent 
disregard  for  unimportant  details.  And  as  Mr.  Huneker 
is,  as  I  have  said,  a  powerful  personality,  a  man  of  quick 
brain  and  an  energetic  imagination,  a  man  of  moods  and 
temperament — a  string  that  vibrates  and  sings  in 
response  to  music — we  get  in  these  essays  of  his  a 
distinctly  original  and  very  valuable  contribution  to  the 
world's  tiny  musical  literature. 

But  it  is,  I  repeat,  a  completely  American  contribu- 
tion. It  is  touched  with  the  rawness  of  the  new 
world.  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Huneker  is  an 
American  by  blood  and  birth-place  ;  but  his  writing  has 
all  the  virtues  and  some  of  the  vices  of  American 
writing.  His  book  is  not  an  attempt  after  literature: 
it  is  simply  a  successful  achievement  in  the  best  kind  of 
journalism.  One  does  not  know  whether  to  regret  this 
or  not.  Certainly  the  book  would  be  improved,  even  as 
journalism,  were  all  the  blemishes  I  have  spoken  of 
removed  ;  and  I  should  not  be  the  less  pleased  if  Mr. 
Huneker  contradicted  himself  not  quite  so  often.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  gains  so  much  by  the  rapid  and 
dashing  style  of  writing  that  perhaps  we  should  lose 
were  he  to  attempt  a  more  deliberate  manner.  Any- 
how, from  all  I  know  of  him,  he  is  not  in  the  least 
likely  to  adopt  a  more  deliberate  manner  of  writing. 
We  must  take  him  as  he  is,  and  be  thankful  for 
him,  and  remember  to  beg  that  we  may  never  be 
victims  of  one  of  those  slashing  sentences  that  he 
swings  round  with  a  scythe-like  motion,  mowing  im- 
portant personages  ignominiously  off  their  legs.  There 
are  seven  essays  in  this  book.  The  first,  "The  Music 
of  the  Future,"  is  a  long  and  elaborate  study  of 
Brahms;  the  second,  "  A  Modern  Music  Lord,"  deals 
with  Tschaikowsky  ;  the  third  is  "  Richard  Strauss  and 
Nietzsche,"  the  fourth  "The  Greater  Chopin,"  the  fifth 
is  a  study  of  modern  pianoforte  music  and  pianoforte 
playing  though  it  is  called  "  A  Liszt  Etude,"  the  sixth 
"  The  Royal  Road  to  Parnassus  "  is  much  the  same  ; 
j  and  the  last  is  "  A  Note  on  Richard  Wagner." 

The  list  of  subjects  is  surely  varied  enough.    It  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  philosophy  of  Nietzsche  and  Wagner 
and  Richard  Strauss  to  the  best  course  of  training  for  a 
'  modern  piano-virtuoso.  But  no  matter  what  his  subject 
'  may   be,    Mr.   Huneker   always   displays   the  same 
audacity,  brains,  emotional  sensitiveness  and — curious 
in  a  distinctly  "new"  critic — knowledge.     It  is  know- 
I  ledge   that   fills  me  with  confidence   in   him.  The 
;  bogus  knowledge  of  our  old  school  of  criticism,  the 
]  learning  that  consists  entirely  in  a  copy  of  Grove's  dic- 
;  tionary  and  a  little  technical  slang,  is  a  thing  that  fills 
I  me  with  scornful  amusement.    And  it  seems  as  impor- 
L  tant  to  me  that  a  critic  should  know  how  to  write  as 
that  he  should  know  what  he  is  writing  about.  The 
man  who   can  write  but  knows  nothing,   the  man 
who  knows  something  but  cannot  write,  and  the  man 
1  who  neither  writes  nor  knows — these  are  all  involved  in 
j  the  same  condemnation.    The  impressions  of  a  sensi- 
1  tive  and  generally  cultured  mind  are  often  agreeable  ; 
^  but  one's  pleasure  in  them  decreases  when  one  makes 
'  discovery   of  the  awful  fact  that   they   are  the  im- 


pressions of  a  man  who  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween a  flute  and  a  "  contrafogarto."  "Contra- 
riwise," one's  pleasure  in  criticism  is  increased  as  one 
gains  confidence  in  the  writer's  knowledge.  One  feels 
that  one  is  not  merely  being  played  with.  One  certainly 
feels  that  Mr.  Huneker  is  not  playing.  He  is  in  deadly 
earnest,  and  he  knows.  Although  to  my  old-world 
mind  the  sense  of  hurry  is  always  present  in  his  new- 
world  writing,  it  is  not  the  hurry  of  a  bungler  or  an 
ignoramus.  He  can,  unlike  some  of  our  men,  face  a 
Strauss  or  Berlioz  score,  without  having  an  immediate 
fit ;  and  he  has  read  his  scores  ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
got  deep  into  them,  not  by  a  slow,  patient  process  of 
grubbing  and  burrowing,  but  by  the  sheer  swift  im- 
petuousness  of  the  working  of  his  mind.  His  knowledge 
is  a  living  knowledge  :  it  comes  from  scores  and  from 
life  and  not  from  commentaries  on  scores  and  life. 
His  essay  on  Brahms,  for  instance,  is  unlike  any  other 
essay  on  Brahms  that  I  know.  Almost  at  the 
beginning  he  startles  one  with  this: — "Brahms' 
music  throbs  with  humanity ;  with  the  rich  red 
blood  of  mankind."  Then  immediately  after: — "I 
am  not  a  reckless  Brahms  worshipper.  There  is 
much  in  his  music  that  repels,  and  I  have  often 
studied  his  piano  [works  ?]  with  knitted  brow.  After 
the  exquisite  poetic  tenderness  of  Chopin,  the  over- 
flowing romance  of  Schumann,  the  adorable  melody  of 
Schubert,  and  the  proud  pose  of  Weber — who  prances 
by  you  on  gaily  and  gorgeously  caparisoned  arpeggios — 
Brahms  may  sound  cold,  formal  and  much  of  the  mathe- 
matician, but  strip  him  of  his  harsh  rind,  taste  the 
sweetness,  the  richness,  the  manliness  of  the  fruit  and 
you  will  grow  enthusiastic."  Again,  speaking  of  a 
ballade  in  D,  he  says  :  "The  first  page  of  this  ballade 
must  needs  loosen  the  obdurate  heart  strings  of  a 
Finck.  ...  I  confess  the  molto  staccato  leggiero  is  a 
bit  of  Brahms  that  always  puzzles  me.  I  find  analogies 
in  Beethoven,  in  those  mysterious  pianissimi  in  his 
symphonies  and  concertos  where  the  soul  is  almost 
freed  from  the  earthly  vesture  and  for  a  moment  hovers 
in  the  twilight  of  uncertain  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
Brahms,  as  Ehlert  says,  has  this  gift  of  catching 
and  imprisoning  moods  that  for  want  of  a 
better  name  we  call  spiritual.  The  awe,  the  awful 
mystery  of  the  life  in  us,  the  life  about  us,  is 
felt  by  Beethoven  and  Brahms  and  marvellously  ex- 
pressed by  them.  The  reappearance,  to  give  an  example 
of  what  I  mean,  of  the  theme  of  the  scherzo  in  the  last 
movement  of  Beethoven's  fifth  symphony  has  just  such 
a  ghostly  effect."  Here  we  have  genuine  criticism,  a 
genuine  record  of  things  actually  felt.  In  this  Review, 
and  in  the  "New  Review  "  some  years  ago  I  discussed 
at  some  length  this  weird,  ghostly  element  in  Beet- 
hoven's music.  In  Brahms'  music  I  never  find  it.  Mr. 
Huneker  has  found  it  ;  the  patent  sincerity  of  his  writ- 
ing shows  that  he  has  found  it ;  and  the  same  sincerity 
has  helped  him  to  express  in  words  the  thing  he  has 
found.  I  am  more  in  agreement  with  some  other  of  his 
criticisms  of  Brahms.  "The  tempest-like  character  of 
the  capriccio  is  marked.  It  is  a  true  soul-storm  in 
which  the  spirit,  buffeted  and  drenched  by  the  wind  and 
wave  of  adversity,  is  almost  subdued  ;  but  the  harsh  and 
haughty  coda  shows  indomitable  courage  at  the  last.  .  .  . 
Then  follows  in  the  next  intermezzo  perfect  calm,  perfect 
repose  of  mind  and  body.  In  the  slow  moving  triplets 
Brahms  indicates  those  curves  of  quiet  that  enfold 
us  when  we  are  at  one  with  ourselves,  with  nature.  (The 
italics  are  mine.]  Indescribably  lovely  is  the  first  page 
of  this  intermezzo.  Even  the  section  in  F  sharp  minor 
is  gracious  and  without  a  hint  of  the  tragic.  The  piece 
ends  in  A  major  stillness."  This  last  touch  appeals 
only,  of  course,  to  those  of  us  who  are  musicians  and 
hold  to  a  fantastic  faith  in  key-colour.  Let  me  make  a 
last  quotation  from  this  essay.  Speaking  of  yet 
another  intermezzo  Mr.  Huneker  says  :  "  For  gray  days 
this  intermezzo  was  written  ;  go  play  it  when  the  sun 
is  holding  high  and  heated  revelry  in  the  heavens  and 
you  will  feel,  rather  than  see,  a  shadow  cross  your  inner 
vision.  It  is  our  pessimistic  Brahms  again  and  the 
mood  for  the  moment  is  almost  one  of  mild  self-torture. 
A  nocturne  in  gray,  not  too  profound,  too  poignant, 
rather  a  note  of  melancholy  is  sounded,  a  thin  edge 
of  light  that  stipples  the  gloom  with  really  more 
doubt  than  despair."    This  seems  to  me  absolutely 
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just  criticism  of  Brahms.  Whenever  his  music  is  at 
all  expressive  I  hear;  in  it  the  note  of  mournful, 
tragic  doubt  of  himself.  He  belonged  to  the  unlucky 
people  who  are  physiologically  unfit  for  happiness  ;  the 
absence  of  pain  was  the  nearest  approach  to  actual 
gladness  he  ever  experienced.  The  greatest  artists 
never  belong  to  these  folk  :  they  have  far  too  intense 
an  inner  life  to  doubt  long  ;  and  if  they  have  days  of 
unendurable  pain,  they  have  weeks  and  months  and 
years  of  rapturous  enjoyment  of  the  sheer  pleasure  of 
living.  They  who  live  hard  live  joyously  ;  and  a  big 
man  in  any  art  must  needs  live  with  his  whole  might. 

Of  the  other  papers  in  the  book,  the  Tschaikowsky 
is  perhaps  the  best.  "The  Greater  Chopin  "  is  a  fine 
piece  of  criticism  ;  so,  too,  in  its  way,  is  the  "  Strauss  "  ; 
and  the  discussions  of  modern  playing  are  crammed  full 
of  interesting  things.  The  "Note  on  Wagner" — 
"  Richard  of  the  Footlights"  Mr.  Huneker  calls  him — 
is  slighter,  but  full  of  clever  things  and  characterised 
by  an  admirable  sanity  which  is  rather  unex- 
pected. Czerny  is  dismissed  with  one  beautiful 
remark  :  "  Czerny,  who  is  old-fashioned  in  most 
of  his  studies,  has  nevertheless  written  some  of 
the  best  studies  for  the  left-hand  solo.  He  wrote  them 
because  no  one  else  would.  He  looks  in  his  pictures 
as  if  he  might  be  that  sort  of  a  man."  Naturally  such 
a  critic  says  a  thousand  things  that  no  other  critic 
would  dream  of  agreeing  with.  How  he  can  accept 
Saint-Saens  as  a  composer  or  Pachmann  as  a  pianist  is 
a  puzzle  to  me.  Still,  his  opinions  are  his  own  and 
I  would  rather  he  held  them  than  borrowed  others. 
He  is  of  the  order  of  men  which  I  like  best  ;  they  who 
take  up  the  work  that  is  lying  for  them  to  do  and  go 
through  with  it,  instead  of  wasting  their  lives  by 
staying  to  count  the  possible  cost.  They  are  the  men 
who  succeed  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  while  the 
weak-kneed  ones  are  left  floundering  far  behind. 

  J-  F.  R. 


FINANCE. 

THE  week  has  seen  no   real   improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  Stock  markets.    If  anything,  the 
situation  has  darkened.    In  spite  of  talk  that  purports 
to  be  cheerful  in  regard  to  the  Transvaal  troubles,  and 
in  spite  also  of  one  or  two  spurts,  business  in  most 
sections  has  been  on  the  smallest  possible  scale.    It  is 
significant,  too,  that  the  belief  that  there  will  be  war 
is  growing.     Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  was  uncom- 
promisingly definite,   and   when   the   members  reas- 
sembled on  Monday  after  their  short  holiday,  they  were 
met  by  this  and  by  a  manifestly  exaggerated  report 
about  a  hardly  averted  collision  between  British  blue- 
jackets and  the  Russians  in  China.    Naturally  there  was 
a  disposition  to  sell.    It  did  not  become  pronounced, 
but  it  was  sufficient  to  depress  most  markets,  Consols 
leading  the  way.     The  House  was  not  slow  to  realise 
that  the  story  from  Hankow  was  highly  coloured  ;  and 
after  a  little  reflection  it  came  also  to  the  conclusion  that 
President  Kruger  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  go  to 
war.    As  a  result,  there  was  a  slight  reactionary  ten- 
dency.   The  later  news,  however,  which  said  that  the 
Boer  Government  had  notified  the  British  agent  of  its 
intention  to  adhere  to  its  latest  offer  and  to  make  no 
further  concession,  led  to  general  liquidation.  Then, 
the  raported  movement  of  British  troops  to  the  frontier 
was  a  further  adverse  influence,  and  altogether  the  first 
two  days  of  the  week  were  unhappy  ones  for  the  Stock 
Exchange.   On  Wednesday  morning  we  were  treated  to 
something  a  little  more  reassuring,  the  Johannesburg 
correspondent  of  the  "Times"  stating  categorically 
that  the  situation  would  be  quite  unchanged  pending  the 
receipt  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  reply  to  the  counter  pro- 
posals, and  that  no  startling  developments  are  probable 
in  the  near  future.    A  little  good  buying  following  this, 
accompanied  by  talk  of  a  modus  vivendi  and  the  dis- 
play of  a  more  cheerful  feeling  by  Paris,  led  to  an 
appreciable  recovery,  but  opportunity  was  taken  of  the 
rise  to  realise,  and  there  being  no  fresh  disposition  to 
deal,  prices  began  promptly  to  sag  away  again.  That 
is  the  position  at  the  time  of  writing,  and  the  prospect 
of  an  improvement  is  very  shadowy.     The  marked 
change  in  the  general  sentiment  of  the  House  on  the 
subject  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  prospects  of  a  peaceful 
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•settlement  is  naturally  a  factor  telling  against  any 
resumption  of  activity.  Down  to  this  week  a  large 
majority  of  the  members  believed  that  a  satisfactory  out- 
come would  result  without  recourse  to  arms.  Now  a  large 
majority  hopes  for  peace  but  fears  war.  There  being  no 
reassuring  development,  the  realisations  which  followed 
the  rise  of  Wednesday  are  readily  explained.  Holders 
were,  in  fact,  glad  of  the  chance  to  reduce  their  com- 
mitments at  a  fair  price. 

Though  the  receipts  of  bullion  at  the  Bank  this  week 
prove  to  be  larger  than  last  week,  the  improvement  in 
the  position  of  the  central  institution  is  not  so  marked. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  an  increase  in  the  reserve, 
which  is  now  larger  than  was  the  case  at  this  time  last 
year.  The  net  influx  to  Wednesday  amounted  to 
^704,000  compared  with  ^447,000  last  week  and 
^41 1,000  in  the  previous  week.  The  coin  and  bullion 
stock,  however,  has  increased  by  only  ^694,000,  so 
that  no  help  has  been  given  by  the  country.  The  note 
circulation  shows  an  increase  of  ^152,000,  and  as  a 
result  the  improvement  in  the  reserve  is  ^542,000 
compared  with  ^1,305,000  and  ^953,000  in  the  two 
previous  weeks  respectively.  The  total  of  the  reserve 
now  stands  at  ^24, 118,926  against  ^23,577,059  last 
week  and  ^23,867,823  a  year  ago  :  and  the  proportion 
to  liabilities  is  higher  on  the  week  by  1*34  per 
cent,  being  now  50*28  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
preparations  for  the  end  of  the  month  requirements  have 
not  made  much  impression,  consequent  upon  the  large 
influx  from  abroad.  The  directors  of  the  Bank  have 
made  no  change  in  the  official  rate  of  discount  this  week, 
and  the  figures  we  have  quoted  furnish  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  their  decision.  For  the  rest,  the  return  is 
to  be  regarded  as  very  satisfactory,  and  should  the 
showing  of  the  next  week  or  two  prove  equally  good, 
there  should  be  little  question  as  to  the  ability  of  a  4^ 
per  cent,  rate  to  carry  the  Bank  through  the  strain  of 
the  autumn.  Money  has  been  in  fair  demand  for  the 
better  portion  of  the  week,  and  quotations  have  been 
steady,  save  that  on  Thursday  the  requirements  for  the 
end  of  the  month  and  for  Stock  Exchange  purposes  led 
to  a  temporary  hardening  of  rates.  Discounts,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  easier,  but  otherwise  have  not 
presented  much  feature. 

The  account  which  was  brought  to  a  close  this  week 
was  not  in  many  respects  a  striking  one,  but  the  carry- 
over had  one  good  effect,  if  only  of  the  negative  sort — 
it  gave  the  House  something  to  think  of  at  a  time  when 
the  political  outlook  was  not  pleasant  to  contemplate, 
and  in  this  way  it  probably  prevented  members  from 
developing  views  more  pessimistic  than  the  situation 
warranted.  In  Kaffirs,  the  account  open  was  small, 
and  the  details  were  soon  arranged,  though  the  rate, 
from  7  to  9  per  cent.,  was  quite  stiff  enough  in  the 
circumstances.  On  Westralians  the  general  rate  was 
from  10  to  12  per  cent.,  while  on  Lake  Views  as  much 
as  $s.  was  exacted  at  one  time,  though  less 
was  paid  later  in  the  day.  The  bull  account 
proved  to  be  still  very  large,  but  on  the  whole 
there  was  not  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  continuation 
— there  was  certainly  less  than  at  the  previous  settle- 
ment. In  some  cases,  there  was  a  disinclination  to  take 
in  to  the  full  extent  desired  and  this  led  to  the  offering 
of  a  few  shares  at  a  moment  when  the  market  was 
already  depressed.  There  were  two  failures,  both  un- 
important, one  of  a  dealer  in  the  miscellaneous  mining 
market  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  trouble  over 
Westralians,  and  the  other  of  a  small  dealer  in  the 
Kaffir  section.  In  the  other  sections  of  the  House,  the 
account  was  small  and  the  arranging  of  it  developed 
little  of  particular  interest  or  importance.  Rates  showed 
a  tendency  to  be  easier,  but  the  outcome  was  insignifi- 
cant. In  Home  Railways  the  stiffness  of  the  rate  on 
Caledonian  Deferred  was  the  most  noticeable  item,  but 
it  was  referable  to  an  unexpectedly  heavy  delivery  of 
stock.  In  Americans  the  rate  was  about  6  per  cent.,  or 
■g  per  cent,  lower  than  on  the  previous  occasion,  in  spite 
of  the  good  business  done  in,  and  the  generally  promis- 
ing condition  of,  this  class  of  stocks.  Trunks  disclosed 
nothing  of  any  account,  if  we  except  the  evidence 
shown  of  an  increase  in  the  speculation  for  the  rise  in 
Thirds,  the  rate  on  which  was  gd.  higher  than  a  fort- 
night ago.    In  the  Foreign  section,  rates  ruled  much 
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the  same  as  last  time,  save  in  Tintos,  which  were 
carried  over  lower  at  4^  per  cent.,  the  inference 
being  that  the  bull  account  is  becoming-  reduced. 
Among  miscellaneous  things,  there  is  nothing  calling 
'for  remark  with  the  one  exception  of  Barnums,  the 
rate  (2k/.)  on  which  was  rather  stiff. 

The  Home  Railway  market  has  been  influenced 
sympathetically  by  the  political  news,  but  in  other 
respects  this  section  may  be  described  as  fairly  steady. 
Business  has  been  small.  Some  of  the  traffics  were  good 
and]were  allowed  by  the  House  to  be  good.  The  Great 
Western  comes  out  with  an  increase  of  .£31,360,  the 
North-Western  with  an  increase  of  _£n,68o,  the  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  with  ,£8,530,  the  North-Eastern  with 
,£5,419,  the  Great  Central  with  ,£3,853.  The  Midland 
increase  is  only  ^2,961  and  that  of  the  Great  Northern 
only  ,£737.  These  have  suggested  reflections.  The 
coal  strike  in  South  Wales  had  the  inevitable  effect 
of  aiding  the  other  lines  at  the  expense  of  the  Great 
Western.  This  last  company  is  now  giving  evidence  of 
the  measure  of  its  traffic  improvements,  the  comparison 
of  present  results  being  with  the  period  covered  by  the 
strike  ;  and  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  begin- 
ning to  figure  up  on  the  degree  to  which  other  traffics 
are  likely  to  be  influenced  as  a  result  of  the  recovery  by  the 
Great  Western  Company  of  its  proper  share  of  revenue 
for  the  conveyance  of  minerals.  As  a  fact,  a  majority  of 
the  coal-carrying  companies  which  benefited  last  year 
when  the  strike  was  on,  now  show  a  somewhat  marked 
decline,  as  was  in  reality  inevitable.  For  example,  the 
Midland's  mineral  traffic  this  week  shows  a  falling  off 
to j  the  extent  of  ^,4,121.  Hull  and  Barnsley  has  a 
total  decline  of  ,£259  to  show,  due  of  course  to  this 
cause.  The  Great  Northern  would  also  have  shown  a 
decrease  but  for  the  improvement  in  passengers  and 
goods,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  for  weeks  to 
come  the  mineral  traffic  of  these  various  lines  will 
look  poor.  In  the  case  of  the  Great  Northern  the 
market  has  sought  to  explain  the  indifferent  showing 
on  the  hypothesis  of  Great  Central  competition.  We 
have  already  explained  that  we  take  a  less  pessimistic 
view  of  the  future  of  this  last  company  than  some  of 
the  prophets  who  have  given  it  their  earnest  attention, 
but  it  seems  absurd  to  say  that  it  is  responsible  for  the 
diminution  in  the  Great  Northern's  traffics  when  a 
reasonable  and  quite  adequate  explanation  is  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  The  state  of  the  bull  account  has  told 
against  Great  Easterns.  Except  for  Midlands,  the 
"heavy"  lines  have  displayed  a  hardening  tendency, 
the  traffics  (due  allowance  being  made  in  the  matter  of 
coal)  showing  a  maintenance  of  the  generally  goo^l 
trade  conditions.  Scotch  stocks  have  been  among  the 
most  active.  The  Caledonian  distribution,  the  announce- 
ment of  which  is  looked  for  next  week,  is  expected  to  be 
J  per  cent,  less  than  last  time,  and  there  has  been  some 
rather  free  selling  from  Glasgow  in  anticipation.  North 
British  has  also  been  dull  sympathetically,  though  not 
to  anything  like  the  same  extent,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  week  we  have  had  some  recovery. 

American  Rails  have  again  been  one  of  the  best 
sections  of  the  House.  Early  in  the  week  they  were 
inclined  to  go  dull,  but  good  afternoon  prices  from  New 
York  nullified  the  influence  of  politics.  Monday  after- 
noon, for  instance,  witnessed  a  general  rally,  of  course 
under  the  lead  of  Wall  Street,  which  made  a  special 
bid  for  Atchisons  and  Union  Pacifies.  On  the  following 
day  the  efforts  of  New  York  to  put  something  like 
strong  life  into  the  market  were  not  very  successful, 
but  on  Wednesday  the  market  took  a  spurt  on  its  own 
account,  as  it  were,  being  assisted  later  by  Wall  Street. 
On  Thursday  the  market  was  quite  booming  ;  there 
was  actually  a  good  amount  of  business  done  and  a 
strong  tendency  was  noticeable.  These  conditions 
were  maintained  later.  Erie  Firsts  have  been  one  of 
the  leading  features,  Northern  Pacific  Common,  Louis- 
villes  and  Norfolks  being  also  noticeably  good.  The 
maintenance  of  this  section  at  a  decent  level  confirms, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  our  previous  anticipations  as  to  the 
outlook.  The  extraordinary  briskness  of  trade  in  the 
United  States  shows  absolutely  no  sign  of  slackening, 
and  while  it  lasts  the  railways  must  participate  in  the 
general  prosperity.    There  will  no  doubt  come  a  lull 


later  on,  especially  with  the  Presidential  election  and 
the  prospect  of  a  close  contest  provided  a  strong 
democratic  candidate  is  nominated.  But  that  is  likely 
to  be  temporary  only  in  its  effects,  and  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  total  trade  of  the  country  is 
increasing  rapidly.  With  a  larger  volume  of  trade, 
added  to  that  improved  management  to  which  we  have 
previously  made  reference  in  these  columns,  the 
prospects  of  American  rails,  or  at  any  rate  of  certain 
of  them  whose  names  will  come  to  the  mind  at  once, 
are  undoubtedly  bright. 

In  the  Foreign  market,  the  sharp  rise  in  the  Buenos 
Ayres  gold  premium  has  attracted  attention,  and 
naturally  the  quotations  of  Argentine  securities  of 
various  kinds  have  been  affected.  On  Tuesday  it  came 
over  about  ten  points  higher.  There  was  a  fall 
of  4*50  per  cent,  on  the  following  day.  The  upward 
movement  is  probably  referable  to  the  Government 
proposals  submitted  to  Congress  and  seems  to  indicate 
that  something  definite  has  become  known  in  regard  to 
them.  What  we  want  to  know  is  whether  the  currency 
question  will  be  taken  in  hand  seriously  or  whether 
there  will  be  more  "  tinkering,"  and  we  are  afraid  that 
the  event  will  show  the  second  alternative  to  be  the 
true  one.  It  may  be  noted  that  Germany  has  been 
buying  Argentine  stocks  in  spite  of  the  uncertainty. 
Other  Foreign  stocks  have  not  much  to  show  this 
week.  Transvaal  Fives  were  unfavourably  affected  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech,  and  went  down  a  point  per 
day  until  Thursday,  when  they  recovered  one  point,  as  a 
result  of  the  more  cheerful  view  then  taken  of  the 
situation.  Paris,  which  was  inclined  to  sell  early  in 
the  weefk,  has  later  given  support  to  its  favourites, 
especially  Spanish  Fours  and  Tintos. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  said  above 
that  the  condition  of  the  South  African  mining  market 
shows  little  improvement.  The  pronouncement  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  apparently  truculent  attitude 
ot  the  Transvaal  Government  were  influences  anything 
but  favourable.  As  we  have  said,  these  events  have 
occasioned  a  marked  modification  of  the  optimistic 
feeling  hitherto  prevalent  in  this  section  and  in  the 
Stock  Exchange  as  a  whole,  and  this  is  obviously  an 
additional  deterrent  to  free  dealings.  The  more  satis- 
factory news  of  the  middle  of  the  week,  induced  by  the 
statements  of  the  "Times  "  correspondent  at  Johannes- 
burg, the  rumours  of  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  a 
very  small  amount  of  buying,  led  to  an  almost  dispro- 
portionate recovery  in  quotations.  But  advantage  was 
taken  of  this  to  sell  again,  holders  being  glad  of  the 
chance  to  realise  at  some  margin,  and  as  an  inevitable 
consequence,  the  market  eased  off  again,  purely 
from  want  of  support.  It  is  quite  hopeless  to  look  for 
any  improvement  while  the  present  uncertainty  con- 
tinues. Even  war  would  be  better  for  the  market.  It 
would  induce  bear  sales,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
we  should  see  a  break  in  quotations.  But  the  account 
open  is  so  insignificant  in  volume  and  so  many  people 
are  waiting  to  buy  at  bottom  prices,  that  a  quick 
recovery  would  be  sure  to  come.  After  all,  the  Boers 
are  not  likely  to  carry  out  their  threats  in  the  matter 
of  the  mines,  and  hostilities  should  not  be  prolonged. 

In  connection  with  South  African  mines,  reference 
may  be  made  here  to  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  John  Yates 
recently  before  the  South  African  Association  of  Engi- 
neers, bearing  upon  the  possibilities  of  the  deeper 
levels  as  distinguished  from  the  deep  levels  and  the 
outcrop  mines.  Mr.  Yates  estimates  that  between 
the  Crown  Reef  and  the  Angelo  inclusive,  a  distance 
of  nine  miles,  there  is  approximately  46,000  feet 
of  reef — measured  parallel  to  the  outcrop — lying 
south  of  properties  which  are  recovering  40.9.  and 
more  per  ton.  Now,  this  46,000  feet,  multiplied  by 
12,000  feet  (the  horizontal  distance  between  a  point  on 
the  reef  5,000  feet  deep  and  a  point  on  it  at  the  heat 
limit — 12,000  feet — the  dip  being  taken  as  30  degrees) 
equals  552,000,000  square  feet,  or  9,200  claims,  exclu- 
sive of  all  at  a  less  depth  than  5,000  feet  vertical.  On 
the  assumption  that  the  grade  of  the  present  mines  is 
maintained  in  the  reefs  and  that  the  reduction  of 
working  costs  and  improved  processes  will  permit  of  an 
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average  profit  of  ioj.  per  ton  milled,  the  total  profit 
yielded  by  the  9,200  claims,  on  the  moderate  basis  of  a 
three-foot  milling  width,  would  be  ^76,507,200.  Mr. 
Yates  considers  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  make  any 
material  departure  from  present  stoping  methods,  and 
the  problem  of  very  deep  levels  resolves  itself,  in  his 
opinion,  mainly  into  the  question  of  shafts — their  posi- 
tion, number  and  size — and  the  method  of  hoisting. 
The  difficulties  involved  are  considerable,  to  be  sure, 
but  not  insuperable.  No  doubt  large  sums  of  money, 
estimated  widely  from  ^800,000  to  ^1,600,000,  would 
have  to  be  expended  for  development  and  equipment  of 
each  of  the  deeper  level  properties  before  they  could  be 
brought  to  the  full  milling  stage,  but  the  prospects  of 
profit  are  sufficiently  good  to  warrant  these  expen- 
ditures. 

The  Westralian  market  has  been  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition,  and  though  better  towards  the  end  of  the 
week,  there  is  still  uncertainty.  The  account  open 
remains  large,  and  prices  of  the  leading  shares  have 
been  run  up  to  a  dangerously  high  level.  We  have 
had  another  shake  out,  which  was  a  good  influence 
so  far  as  it  went.  Were  the  political  atmosphere  to 
clear,  and  were  it  certain  that  money  in  the  autumn 
will  not  be  very  dear,  we  should  no  doubt  see 
another  spurt.  But  the  outlook  is  not  bright  in 
either  direction,  and  that  makes  all  the  difference.  As 
we  have  hinted  already,  the  free  offering  in  the  street 
on  Tuesday  was  not  of  good  augury  for  the  chances  of 
Westralians  in  case  of  trouble,  and  though  there  has 
been  considerable  recovery  since  then,  the  inimical  con- 
ditions still  hang  over  the  market  menacingly.  Con- 
tinental support  and  the  better  prospects  of  peace  account 
for  the  recovery,  but  of  Continental  buying  there  has  not 
been  much,  and  Paris  has  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  this  connexion.  For  Paris  has  this  year  been 
interesting  itself  in  a  marked  manner  in  Westralian 
issues,  and  should  events  in  that  centre  lead  to  liquida- 
tion, the  effect  will  be  not  unimportant — to  put  it  very 
mildly.  Bull  operators  here  are  not  at  all  sanguine  as 
to  the  immediate  future — they  have  no  reason  to  be, 
however  regarded — and  they  seize  every  chance  that 
offers  to  take  profits.  Brownhills  have  been  one  of  the 
features  of  the  week,  the  decision  to  amalgamate  with 
the  True  Blue  coming  at  the  same  time  as  a  cablegram 
from  the  manager  touching  the  shipment  of  telluride 
ore.  Brownhill  Extended  have  been  supported  by  the 
group  which  bought  last  week.  Ivanhoes  were  also 
put  up  on  the  report  that  there  is  to  be  a  shipment  of 
rich  sulphide  ore  to  the  smelters,  and  rose  over  a  point 
in  one  day,  and  nearly  ^  on  the  following  day.  Lake 
Views  have  held  their  ground  tolerably  well,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  other  market 
favourites. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE   FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Andilly  par  Montmorency  : 
28  aovit  1899. 

Monsieur  le  Directeur, — Permettez  a  un  de  vos 
lecteurs  francais  de  prendre  part  au  debat  qui  s'estengag£ 
dans  votre  Journal  touchant  les  merites  et  demerites  de 
la  langue  francaise,  quand  ce  ne  serait  que  parce  qu'il  a 
reconnu  le  petit  mot  d'une  syllabe,  la  particule  traitresse 
dont  parle  M.  Pollock,  devant  laquelle  non  seulement 
les  etrangers  comme,  il  le  dit,  mais  aussi  les  Francais 
tremblent  ou  devraient  trembler.  C'est  assurement  le 
terrible  "  NE  "  qui  est  le  nceud — excusez  le  jeu  de  mot — 
de  la  langue  francaise,  car  elle  est  par  essence,  et  c'est 
ce  qui  en  fait  la  beauteet  l'originalite,  et  c'est  par  la  que 
j'entre  dans  le  debat,  elle  est  une  langue  eminemment 
subtile,  propre  aux  nuances,  aux  finesses,  aux  deli- 
catesses.  Quelle  difference  n'y  a-t-il  pas,  pour  en 
revenir  a  l'exemple  citd:  indirectement  par  votre  corres- 
pondant,  entre  "  Je  crains  qu'il  vienne  "  et  "Je  crains 
qu'il  7ie  vienne"  etc.  ?  Difference  delicate  mais  sensible. 
N'est-ce  pas  aussi  preuve  de  richesse  et  non  d'indigence 
que  d'avoir,  au  lieu  d'un  seul  augmentatif,  plusieurs 


termes,  tels  que  "  plus,"  "  bien,"  "  fort,"  "  tres  "  ?  car  jl 
y  ade  grandes nuances  entre  "bien  malheureux,"  "tres 
malheureux,"  "fort  malheureux,"  que  d'autres  langues 
ont  de  la  peine  a  rendre.  En  fait,  le  francais  est  une 
langue  ou  le  sens  peut  etre  indique"  sans  etre  precise, 
naunce  de  cent  facons,  une  langue  de  gens  qui  ont  des 
choses  fines  a  se  dire  sur  un  ton  badin,  et  pourtant  elle 
n'exclut  pas  la  force,  comme  les  ceuvres  de  Pascal, 
Bossuet,  Ronsard  et  tant  d'autres  le  montrent  surabon- 
damment.  C'est  pourquoi,  sans  doute,  c'est  une  langue 
si  difficile  que  votre  correspondant  M.  Pollock,  qui 
cependant  semble  la  posseder  fort  bien,  n'a  pu  eviter  de 
l'^corcher  un  tantet  dans  son  delicat  article. 

Je  vous  prie  d'agreer,  monsieur,  l'assurance  de  mes 
sentiments  les  plus  distingues. 

Curiosus. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Wood  End,  Weybridge,  27  August,  1899. 

Sir, — May  I,  as  a  person  who  has  paid  some  attention 
to  the  French  language  both  spoken  and  written,  add  a 
few  remarks  to  those  of  my  friend  Mr.  Pollock?  One 
must  of  course  distinguish  between  the  purely  intellectual 
capacity  for  learning  to  read  a  language,  and  the 
mainly  physical  gift  of  correctly  producing  the  sound  of 
it — "making  the  right  row"  it  has  been  called.  I 
understand  Mr.  Merivale  to  be  referring  rather  to  the 
former,  Mr.  Pollock  to  the  latter.  The  former  is  of 
course  by  far  the  more  common  accomplishment,  and 
many  people  reach  a  considerable  degree  of  proficiency 
in  it.  But  there  must  be  very  few  who  when  the  sole 
object  is  to  know  facts  as  quickly  as  possible  would  not 
sooner  have  them  stated  in  their  own  than  in  any 
foreign  language.  Until  a  man  thinks  indifferently  in 
either  of  two  languages,  we  can  hardly  say  that  both 
are  alike  to  him. 

As  to  the  question  of  speaking,  I  must  confess  to- 
being  a  little  sceptical  when  I  hear  of  English  people 
who  can  speak  French  so  as  to  deceive  a  Frenchman, 
meaning  of  course  an  educated  Frenchman.  The  physi- 
cal difficulties  are  enormous.  The  French  vowel  system 
is  quite  different  from  ours  ;  a  Frenchman  uses  his  lips, 
much  more  than  we  do,  with  the  result  that  his  facial, 
muscles  co-operate  in  the  act  of  speaking  to  a  degree 
which  the  average  Briton  labels  "grimacing";  the 
laws  of  "liaison"  are  difficult  to  keep  handy  for 
instantaneous  use.  Still  one  can  conceive  that  frequent 
practice,  aided  by  the  dramatic  or  mimetic  faculty  may 
surmount  these  obstacles.  But  can  any  foreigner  be. 
always,  awake  or  asleep,  angry  or  cool,  certain  of  alL 
Ms  genders  ?    I  doubt  it  much. 

The  late  Mr.  Hamerton  has  some  sensible  remarks  on 
this  subject.  He  had  good  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion, and  his  conclusion  is  that  "whenever  a  foreign 
language  is  perfectly  acquired,  there  are  peculiar  family 
conditions.  The  person  has  either  married  a  person  of 
the  other  nation,  or  is  of  mixed  blood."  I  can  testify 
that  in  the  case  of  the  late  M.  Waddington,  who  did 
not,  I  think,  possess  either  of  these  qualifications,  the 
absence  of  what  may  be  called  the  fine  edge  of  French 
intonation  was  distinctly  perceptible.  French  people 
called  it,  I  believe,  a  Norman  accent ;  but  to  my  ear  it 
was  decidedly  Anglo-Norman,  if  not  Anglo-Saxon.  His 
English  of  course  was  unexceptionable  ;  and  it  was  with 
the  true  John  Bull  vigour  that  he  spoke  of  certain 
members  of  the  Council-General  of  the  Aisne,  over 
which  he  had  been  presiding  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him,  as  "these  confounded  fellows."  But  I 
ramble. — Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  J.  Butler. 


ENGLISH  PENMANSHIP. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — Though  English  or,  speaking  of  it 
according  to  its  derivation,  Italian  penmanship,  under- 
went changes  by  degrees  since  about  1545  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there  is  yet  the  twenty-first 
letter  "u"  (U)  in  a  state  of  confusion  (see  sub- 
sequent explanation)  and  its  recognition  would  be 
rendered   easier    by   the   introduction   of    the  Ger- 
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manic  equivalent   which   is    apparently   one   of  the 
most  distinguished  signs  in  the  Germanic  alphabet. 
There  would  not  be  the  slightest  alteration  needed  save 
the  symbol  "~"  placed  over  the  "  u  "  (U)  like  "  0  "  to 
clearly  distinguish  it  from  the  fourteenth  letter  "  n  "  (N) 
which  in  the  hands  (exclusive  of  the  round)  is  similar. 
Oft  in  social,  commercial,  educational  and  other  written 
transactions  difficulties  are  to  be  found,  probably  not  by 
all,  but  surely  we  are  not  all  in  the  one  standard  of 
literate  life.    I  may  calculate  that  three-fourths  of  the 
written  business  is  done  rapidly,  and  the  similarity  of 
the  "  u  "  (U)  and  "  n  "  (N)  has  always  tended  to  a  con- 
fusion.   The  English  national  characteristic  in  written 
languages  is  round  but,  fearing  no  contradiction,  I  can 
safely  assert  that  out  of  the  English  population  three- 
fourths    do  not  observe  this  rule,  and  that  among 
foreign  English-writing    people   very    few  abide  by 
it.    Thus,  the  round  hand  gone,  we  may  expect,  as  a 
natural   sequence,  several   other  hands.   I  select  the 
pointed,  and  by  way  of  an  example  the  substantive 
"ennui  "  (ENNUI)  which,  under  the  above  suggestion, 
would  be  written  "ennui."    It  goes  well  with  people 
who  guess  words,  but  a  foreign  one  like  that  ex- 
emplified of  uncommon  usage  and  which  is  a  member 
of  the  English  vocabulary,  how  (if  written  in  hands 
otherwise  than  the  round)  are  we   going  to  find  it 
out?    The  "u"(U)  and  "n"  (N)  are  equally  com- 
plicated in  the  flat   and   long  hands.     We  cannot 
change  the   pen    of  writers    nor  persuade  them  to 
observe  orthography  with  propriety.     Let  them  follow 
their  hobby  !    To  them,  however,  flourishes  and  the 
unnecessary   dotting   of  the  "j  "  are  no   source  of 
trouble  and  labour.     Will  then  the  simple  and  dis- 
tinguishable curve  over  the  "  u  "  (U)  (u)  not  prevent 
trouble  ?   Will  not  an  examiner  be  relieved  from  obscu- 
rities when  correcting  hundreds  of  "Answers"?  Of 
candidates  going  up  for  their  preliminary  exams,  how 
many  are   unable  to  write   the  round  hand  but  are 
yet  compelled  to  write  correctly  !    How  is  that  diffi- 
culty to  be  overcome  but  by  the  adoption  of  the  above 
plan  ?     As  one  partly  devoted   to   the  studying  of 
languages  I  find  that  languages  copiously  supplied 
with  dots  and  curves  such  as  Arabic,  Ordu  and  Persian 
might  well  serve  for  abbreviated  written  languages 
equalling  our  "shorthand"  system,  and   that  these 
languages  could  be  written  in  any  hand  if  the  dots 
and   curves  above   and  below   certain    letters  were 
placed  in  their   proper    positions.     But    English  is 
certainly   more    in   black   and   white   than    any  of 
the  Orientals,  and  why  should  it  not  be  written  in 
all  the   hands    without    the   least   confusion?  The 
French,    Italians,   Portuguese,    Spanish,  Greeks  and 
other  Continentals  have  not  by  any  means  enlarged 
their  respective  alphabets  in  spite  of  the  existence  of 
numerous  "  accents,"  &c,  which  are  essential  to  correct 
writing  in  any  hand  and  to  the  avoidance  of  any  incom- 
prehensibility.   The  reason  of  my  endeavours  to  intro- 
iuce  this  curve  is  that  English  should  be  written  in  all 
:he  hands  without  the  least  confusion  which  arises  from 
:he  peculiarity  that  where  the  two  letters  in  question 
xxur  in  the  same  word  they  are  generally  in  close 
proximity  to  one  another  and  that  they  are  always  next 
:o  one  another  in  the  prefix  "  un  "  (UN)  and  in  several 
)arts  of  speech.    Being  a  foreigner,  but  not  a  German, 
stand  as  an  impartial  observer  and  having  clearly 
nvestigated  literary  compositions  regarding  the  diffi- 
:ulties  that  come  from  the  non-distinction  of  the  vowel 
,'u"(U)  and  the  consonant  "n"  (N)  I  submit  the 
;ame  for  the  perusal  of  your  readers.- — I  remain  your 
)bedient  servant,  Mohammed  Omar  Dollie. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Salford. 

Sir,— Mr.  Bryce  before  the  Teachers'  Guild,  Professor 
[ebb  in  the  Romanes  Lecture  and  Mr.  Balfour  at  the 
-eys  School  have  all  insisted  that  education  should  rest 
m  a  literary  basis.  At  the  same  time  it  is  generally 
elt  that  the  cultivation  of  manual  dexterity  and  the 
physical  powers  generally  should  be  insisted  on  during 
^hildhood,  and  that  definite  technical  instruction  is  better 
left  till  later. 


Here  then  are  the  lines  along  which  to  look  for  im- 
provement in  elementary  education  ;  but  no  improve- 
ment can  be  effected  simply  by  changes  in  the  code  ; 
nothing  less  than  a  change  in  the  education  of  the 
teachers  is  required. 

Of  course  all  educational  progress  is  hampered  by  the 
backward  state  of  the  rural  districts,  but  if  changes  can 
be  brought  about  in  the  great  urban  centres,  the  fact 
that  they  cannot  be  immediately  introduced  into  the 
villages  should  not  be  quoted  as  a  reason  for  their 
abandonment.  Thus  the  way  in  which  the  pupil 
teacher  system  is  worked  in  rural  schools  has  brought 
the  whole  system  into  disrepute.  Yet  the  urban  pupil 
teacher  is  very  differently  placed.  He  spends  as  a  rule 
half  his  time  in  study  at  the  centre,  and  during  the  other 
half  he  is  in  school  developing  at  a  very  receptive  age 
powers  of  command  and  of  making  himself  intelligible 
to  children,  which  are  very  difficult  for  an  adult  to 
acquire.  Neither  is  he  spoiling  the  children  he  teaches, 
for  as  he  is  absent  half  his  time  from  school  he  cannot 
be  responsible  for  a  class  and  has  therefore  to  work 
under  a  teacher. 

But  though  the  practical  part  of  a  pupil  teacher's 
career  is  of  value  the  intellectual  side  is  very 
restricted.  The  course  of  study  laid  down  by  the 
Government  is  meagre,  and  affords  no  opportunity 
for  the  pupil  teacher  to  measure  himself  with  others 
outside  the  profession,  and  although  the  instruction 
given  at  centres  is  necessarily  superior  to  that  formerly 
given  by  head  teachers  in  spare  moments  and  out  of 
school  hours,  yet  if  the  pupil  teacher  could  attend  an 
efficient  secondary  school  as  was  suggested  by  the  Pupil 
Teachers'  Committee  which  repbrted  in  April  1898,  and 
take  examinations  open  to  all  like  the  Cambridge  and 
other  Locals,  it  would  be  the  better  for  him. 

A  similar  change  would  be  very  beneficial  in  the 
training  colleges  which  now  receive  the  best  third  of 
the  pupil  teachers  when  their  apprenticeship  is  com- 
pleted. These  institutions  sprang  up  in  the  earliest  days 
of  elementary  education  and  were  invaluable  when 
teachers  had  to  be  recruited  from  the  most  unlikely 
sources  and  were  adults  without  power  of  teaching  or 
knowledge  to  impart.  Nowadays,  however,  the  pupil 
teacher  gains  at  least  the  power  during  his  apprentice- 
ship and  so  the  need  for  a  training  as  different  from  any 
other  college  is  less  than  it  was  by  a  good  deal. 

Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  much  increase  in 
actual  teaching  power  is  gained  by  ex-pupil  teachers 
during  their  two  years'  training.  Some  head  teachers 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  hardly  expect  the 
newly-fledged  student  to  recover  the  powers  he  de- 
veloped as  a  pupil  teacher  within  a  year  of  his  leaving 
college  !  The  whole  system  of  training  colleges  would 
in  fact  appear  to  rest  upon  a  tradition  which  grew  up 
under  an  older  state  of  affairs  and  upon  a  false  analogy 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  secondary  teachers — who 
have  as  a  rule  served  no  apprenticeship — are  in  real 
need  of  technical  training. 

But  the  public  who  cannot  resist  the  magic  of  a  term 
still  demand  "  trained  "  (i.e.  college  trained)  teachers, 
and  appointing  bodies  attach  great  importance  to  a 
period  in  college,  and  of  course  a  teacher  who  has  mixed 
for  two  years  with  others  is  probably  broader  and  in 
every  way  better  than  one  who  has  not. 

But  though  a  course  of  training  has  its  advantages, 
though  it  promotes  a  strong  fellow  feeling  among 
teachers,  though  it  may  develop  somewhat  the  teaching 
power  of  the  students,  though  it  may  be  absolutely 
good,  it  may  be  relatively  bad,  if  it  stands  in  the  way 
of  a  still  better  course.  If  in  fact  we  began  by  scatter- 
ing the  pupil  teachers  through  the  secondary  schools, 
we  should  continue  the  educational  process  by  scatter- 
ing ex-pupil  teachers  through  the  Universities. 

This  has  within  recent  years  been  attempted  by  the 
establishment  of  day  training  colleges,  but  the  move- 
ment has  been  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  pupil 
teacher  is  rendered  shy  by  his  sequestered  upbringing, 
and  often  fears  to  enter  fully  into  the  university  life 
around  him.  He  seeks  the  companionship  of  his  kind,  the 
"  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together"  round  the  victim  of 
the  "  criticism  lesson,"*  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 

*  A  practice  universal  in  training  colleges.  A  student  gives  a  lesson 
to  a  class  in  presence  of  his  fellow  students.  The  class  is  dismissed 
and  the  teacher  heckled. 
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the  advantages  gained  from  this  and  other  technical 
studies  are  not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
formation  through  their  means  of  a  set  which  ret 
produces  under  new  conditions  that  isolation  which  is 
the  worst  feature  of  the  residential  colleges.  Some  day 
colleges  also  discourage  and  at  least  one  actually  for- 
bids its  students  to  take  an  honours  course,  thereby 
creating  an  unnecessary  distinction  between  normal 
and  ordinary  students.  If  however  these  defects  could 
be  removed  and  the  value  of  the  Queen's  Scholarship 
(^25  a  year)  substantially  increased,  the  prospects  of 
the  teaching  profession  would  become  considerably 
more  attractive,  and  children  from  secondary  schools 
would  be  willing  to  become  pupil  teachers,  especially 
if  they  could  stay  on  at  their  own  schools  as  students 
instead  of  attending  centres,  and  if  at  the  end  of  their 
apprenticeship  there  was  a  good  prospect  of  a  Uni- 
versity course  leading  up  to  a  degree. 

If  such  a  college  course  were  ever  to  find  favour  with 
the  appointing  bodies,  the  residential  colleges  would 
then  be  open  to  those  who  at  present  are  unable  to  get 
any  college  training  whatever,  while  the  abler  students 
who  at  present  fill  them  would  be  reading  beside  our 
future  legislators  and  professional  men  in  the  Uni- 
versities themselves. 

A  teacher  so  equipped  would  be  most  valuable  in 
school  and  in  London  at  any  rate  ordinary  assistants 
can  earn  a  salary  of  ^175,  while  assistants  at  centres 
can  rise  to  £200,  and  enjoy  considerably  more  liberty 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  average  secondary  school. 
His  apprenticeship  would  have  given  him  the  power  of 
dealing  effectively  with  little  children,  while  from  his 
University  course  he  should  have  obtained  the  power 
of  throwing  off  the  dominie  and  of  dealing  sym- 
pathetically with  elder  children. 

In  the  lower  standards  the  skill  of  the  trained  (i.e. 
apprenticed)  teacher  is  undoubtedly  required.  Children 
of  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age  have  to  be  drilled 
into  obedience  and  self-restraint  and  only  the  patience 
and  perseverance  born  of  early  training  will  avail  in 
these  stages.  During  these  years  too  the  pupil  is  gain- 
ing mechanically  the  power  of  reading  and  writing 
which  will  make  intelligent  progress  in  the  next  stage 
possible.  He  is  also  learning  mechanically  and  per- 
manently the  first  four  simple  and  compound  rules, 
the  only  arithmetic  required  by  the  average  man  who 
picks  up  his  trade  arithmetic  mechanically  or  resorts 
to  ready  reckoners. 

In  the  fourth  standard  or  at  about  ten  years  of  age 
the  boy  is  master  of  himself  and  finds  his  intelligence 
awakening.  He  now  needs  a  different  treatment  than 
he  formerly  received,  but  at  present  he  is  unable  to  get 
it,  as  work  throughout  the  school  is  of  the  same  kind, 
the  upper  differing  from  the  lower  parts  only  in  the 
subjects  taught  and  the  quantities  worked  through. 
Instead  of  this  the  teacher  and  scholar  should  at 
this  stage  enter  upon  more  confidential  relations.  It 
does  not  much  matter  now  what  the  boy  learns ; 
he  is  very  likely  to  forget  it  all  with  small  loss  to  him- 
self ;  but  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  he  should  become 
an  intelligent,  capable  and  reasoning  being  with  some 
power  of  criticism  and  initiative,  able  to  choose  for 
himself  and  gather  the  information  he  requires.  These 
are  not  qualities  usually  found  in  a  boy  who  leaves  an 
elementary  school  even  from  the  seventh  standard.  He 
is  as  a  rule  obedient,  neat,  quiet  and  accurate,  but 
cannot  be  left  to  his  own  devices  ;  he  wants  more 
character  and  character  cannot  be  developed  by  Code. 

This  end  can  perhaps  be  best  attained  by  leaving  a 
well-educated  teacher  to  develop  his  boys  when  over 
ten  years  of  age,  as  best  he  may.  He  might  take  with 
them  the  subject  which  interested  him  most  if  it  were 
suitable  ;  or  at  any  rate  one  in  which  both  he  and  his 
boys  could  find  a  pleasure.  Interest  begets  interest  ; 
as  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the 
countenance  of  his  friend  ;  and  school  work  would 
cease  to  be  dull.  (This  might  even  affect  the  attendance 
problem  by  the  way.)  If  this  subject  became  a  hobby 
and  the  abiding  link  between  teacher  and  taught  after 
school  days  were  over,  it  would  also  form  a  safeguard 
to  the  schoolboy  when  just  starting  work-a-day  life. 
Again  wide  reading  would  certainly  form  part  of  his 
system.  Standard  works  can  now  be  obtained  from 
a  penny  upwards,  and  if  these   replaced  the  usual 


^'readers"  in.  our  schools;  we  should  hear  less  ot 
snippet  literature,  threepenny  magazines,  and  penny 
horribles,  the  demand  for  all  of  which  comes  from  those 
who  have  acquired  the  mechanical  art  of  reading,  but 
not  the  corresponding  intellectual  powers  of  critical 
choice  and  discernment.  If  too  the  school  classics  once 
read  were  kept  by  the  children  the  nucleus  of  a  library 
collected  at  minimum  cost  would  be  found  in  each 
household. 

Of  course  the  reading  would  lead  to  conversation, 
and  so  the  master  would  gradually  draw  out  the  pupil, 
making  him  weigh,  and  digest,  and  reproduce  and 
criticise  what  he  had  read  by  constant  and  judicious 
questioning,  and  eventually  leading  him  to  put  his  own 
thoughts  on  paper,  with  more  regard  to  the  subject 
matter  than  to  the  handwriting  I 

So  much  for  the  intellectual  and  literary  side  of 
elementary  school  work ;  its  physical  aspect  must  be 
dealt  with  more  briefly.  The  manual  instruction,  draw- 
ing and  singing  now  taught  should  be  extended  and 
originality  encouraged  in  drawing  at  any  rate.  The 
substitution  of  rudimentary  design  in  the  place  of  free- 
hand is  a  hopeful  sign  and  pupils  should  be  encouraged 
to  express  themselves  through  as  many  media  as 
possible,  through  speech,  through  writing,  drawing, 
and  material.  At  present  there  are  practically  no  ideas 
to  express,  but  under  a  more  sympathetic  system  they 
ought  sooner  or  later  to  appear.  Sports  also  are  most 
valuable  as  revealing  boys  and  teachers  to  each  other  in 
their  true  character  and  the  interest  in  school  games 
is  growing  keener  every  year.  Nothing  is  better  for 
teacher  and  taught  than  to  face  each  other  in  the 
natural  simplicity  of  the  swimming  bath  for  instance? 

The  changes  suggested  above  are  all  now  so  much 
nearer  attainment  that  payment  by  results  is  dead.  The 
teacher  has  now  considerable  liberty  and  if  he  were 
more  liberally  educated  he  would  probably  be  allowed 
still  greater  freedom. 

The  sternness,  the  rigidity,  the  intellectual  torpor  of 
school  life  or  rather  school  mechanism,  were  all  the 
result  of  a  vicious  system.  The  ghost  of  that  system 
still  haunts  us  and  still  pervades  those  training  institu- 
tions which  grew  up  while  it  was  yet  alive  and  vigorous 
and  which  have  been  unable  to  entirely  free  themselves 
from  the  traditions  and  ideas  it  engendered. 

I  am,  yours  obediently,  Frank  S.  Adkins. 


LET  WELL  ALONE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
5  High  Wickham,  Hastings,  30  August,  1899. 

Sir, — On  2  June,  1894,  you  said  of  the  second 
edition  of  the  translation  of  Spinoza's  "  Ethic  "  by  Miss 
Stirling  and  myself: — "There  is  no  occasion  to  mul- 
tiply words  about  this  revised  issue.  When  a  translator 
is  careful  and  exact,  has  mastered  the  matter  as  well 
as  the  language  of  his  original,  and  puts  into  his  preface 
just  so  much  information  as  the  reader  may  reasonably 
want  to  have  at  hand  in  the  same  volume,  with  discreet 
avoidance  of  displaying  his  own  learning  or  theories, 
there  is  really  nothing  for  a  critic  to  do  but  to  certify 
the  fact  with  brief  and  cordial  thanks."  On  29  July, 
1899,  you  say  of  the  third  edition  of  the  same  book  : — 
"  The  introduction  is  unhappily  still  wanting  in  grip 
and  proportion."  As  the  preface  or  introduction  of  the 
third  edition,  excepting  a  few  minor  corrections,  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  second  edition,  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  you  will  say  which  criticism  really  represents 
the  Saturday  Review. — Truly  yours, 

W.  Hale  White. 

[Mr.  Hale  White  forgets  that  between  2  June,  1894, 
and  24  July,  1899,  a  quinquennium  elapsed.  We  have 
used  the  time  to  advantage  and  further  study  has 
caused  us  to  take  a  less  favourable  view  of  Mr.  White's 
preface.  Out  of  consideration  to  the  translators  in  our 
review  of  the  third  edition  we  contented  ourselves  with 
pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  introduction  without 
proclaiming  that  it  does  not  improve  on  longer  and 
closer  acquaintance,  but  if  Mr.  White  chooses  to  adver- 
tise the  fact,  the  fault  is  his  not  ours. — Ed.  S.  R.] 
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.THE    ESSENCE    OF    THE  COMMONPLACE. 

From  the  Persian.  The  Gulistan,  being  the  Rose- 
Garden  of  Shaikh  Sa'di."  The  first  four  Babs  or 
"Gateways."  Translated  in  prose  and  verse  by 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.  London: 
Burleigh.    1899.    35.  6d.  net. 

rH  E  eternal  fitness  of  things  was  admirably  illustrated 
when  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  set  himself  to  translate 
•  he  "  Rose-Garden. "  Sa'di  is  the  prince  of  platitudes, 
,  nd  long  experience  has  almost  entitled  Sir  Edwin  to 
ie  regarded  as  the  doyen  of  cosmopolitan  commonplace, 
'his  is  not  to  imply  that  the  celebrated  poet  of  Shiraz 
J  anything  but  one  of  the  most  respected  and  respect- 
ble  classics  of  Persia  or  that  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  is 
□capable  of  either  imagination  or  literary  grace  :  he  has 
'fiven  proofs  of  both  but  not  in  this  volume.  Why 
Sa'di  should  be  so  beloved  of  Orientals  and  admired  by 
ome  Westerns,  we  have  never  been  able  to  understand, 
•/ery  likely  it  is  due  to  some  congenital  defect  in  our 
ritical  constitution  ;  just  as  some  people  labour  under 
in  incapacity  to  appreciate  Scotch  "  wut  "  or  the  "  new 
,iumour."  Whatever  the  cause,  we  candidly  confess 
hat  Sa'di's  "  wut,"  when  there  is  any,  is  altogether  too 
Iry  for  us.  Fortunately  for  the  poet — perhaps — Sir 
idwin  Arnold  is  constituted  quite  differently.  "  Of  late," 
ie  writes  pathetically,  "when  I  have  wished — in  my  study 
tnd  among  my  books — to  take  refuge  from  politics  and 
>odily  pain,  and  that  ocean  of  careless  and  worthless 
written  work  upon  which  float  the  scattered  islands 
hat  are  fair  and  good  in  current  literature,  I  have  be- 
aken  myself  to  good  old  Sa'di,  and  especially  to  his 
Gulistan.'  The  Shaikh  was  really  the  Horace  and 
vlarco  Polo  of  the  Far  East  combined  into  one  rich  and 
gracious  nature."  One  has  a  little  difficulty  in  "  visual- 
sing,"  as  the  Psychical  folk  say,  this  combination, 
specially  as  Sa'di  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed 
my  marked  characteristics  of  either  Horace  or  Marco 
'olo,  except  that  he  wrote  verse  and  travelled  a  good 
leal,  though  not  in  the  "Far"  East.  However,  an 
xample,  taken  conscientiously  at  random,  will  test  the 
esemblance  in  the  literary  aspect.  It  is  the  thirteenth 
ection  of  the  first  book,  "concerning  the  manners  of 
:ings,"  and  we  give  it  entire  : — 

"  Among  unjust  Kings  was  one  who  inquired  of  a 
loly  man  :  '  What  form  of  service  to  Heaven  were  it 
•est  for  me  to  perform?'  He  replied:  'Sleep  every 
lay  at  noon  ;  for  so  doing,  there  will  be  a  moment  when 
hou  wilt  not  be  oppressing  thy  people.' 

"That  King  I  saw  by  day  asleep, 
And  said  :  '  'Tis  good,  slumber  should  keep 
His  evil  eyes  shut  :  but  to  die 
Were  better  than,  thus  loathed,  to  lie  ! '  " 

lonstrous  witty,  to  be  sure — and  such  elegant  verse, 
worthy  indeed  of  Horace  !  But  this  is  perhaps  rather 
bove  the  average  of  the  humorsome  apologues  in 
rtiich  Sir  Edwin's  soul  delighteth — those  "  fair  scattered 
>lands  "  that  float  upon  the  "  ocean  of  careless  written 
rork  "  to  which  (to  be  frank)  he  has  now  and  again 
ontributed.  Sa'di's  work  is  certainly  not  careless  ;  his 
ersian  is  exquisitely  pure  and  polished,  and  that  is  his 
lerit,  which  a  translation  cannot  preserve.  But  for 
ownright  banality  he  has  few  rivals.  Sententious 
nubbings  administered  by  impertinent  dervishes  to 
njust  kings,  and  a  collection  of  repartees  about  as 
ointed  as  those  elaborated  by  the  gifted  author  of 
Typical  Developments,"  constitute  the  bulk  of  his 
tock-in-trade  and  it  is  rarely  that  a  piece  of  real 
umour  comes  to  speck  the  flat  surface  of  this  ocean  of 
areful  commonplace — to  adopt  Sir  E.  Arnold's  meta- 
hor.  "  Good  old  Sa'di  "  is  an  admirable  author  to  take 
)  bed  with  one  :  an  infallible  cure  for  insomnia  by 
ight  but  something  of  an  irritant  by  day.  We  refer 
f  course  to  the  original  Persian  :  the  present  transla- 
on  is  irritating  at  all  hours  of  the  twenty-four.  There 
ras  no  need  for  it,  for  the  "Gulistan"  has  been  repeatedly 
ranslated,  as  became  so  respectable  a  classic — a  text- 
00k,  moreover,  for  the  youth  who  aspire  to  enter  the 
ivil  Service  of  our  Indian  Empire.  Besides,  it  is 
icomplete,  even  in  the  part  translated,  for  one  or  two 
necdotes  are  expunged.    We  can  understand  that  Sir 


Edwin  Arnold  may  have  found  pleasure  in-  turning 
;these  guileless  platitudes  out  of  easy  Persian  into  some 
form  of  English  ;  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  adding  to  the 
"  worthless  printed  work  "  which  threatens  to  submerge 
the  '.'  fair  scattered  islands."  Does  he,  in  moments  o,f 
reflection,  imagine  that  any  sane  person  can  take  plea- 
sure in  reading  such  couplets — or  "  baits  "  as  he  prefers 
to  call  them — as  these  ? 

"  Him  great  the  wise  will  never  style 
Who  of  great  m£n  utters  things  vile." 

"  In  the  chaplet  of  good  conduct  one  stone  blemished 
spoils  it  all  ; 

.    Tanks  of  rose-water  grow  filthy  if  a  dog  thereinto 
fall." 

"If  always  in  one  state  the  saint  remained, 

His   hands   would   drop;    Heaven  would   not  be 
attained." 

"  Widen  Desire's  plain,  the  preacher  then 

Can  strike  Truth's  ball  straight  to  the  hearts  of  men." 

"■An  evil  woman  in  a  good  man's  home, 
It  is  as  if  in  this  life  Hell  were  come  !  " 

Even  Mr.  Kipling's  recent  contributions  to  the  daily 
press  have  not  fallen  to  quite  such  doggerel  as  this,  nor 
would  he  rhyme  slave  with  have  or  fear  with  to  tear  ; 
though  we  are  not  sure  but  he  might  approve  of 
poetic  idioms  like  "cadge  for  clothes"  and  "bash them 
till  they  bleed."  Sir  Edwin's  prose  is  not  quite  so  bad 
as  his  verse  but  it  is  not  always  grammatical,  and  it 
abounds  in  Persian  words,  often  misspelt  or  variously 
spelt,  without  explanation  or  translation,  and  introduced 
apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  mystify  the 
reader  and  make  him  wonder  at  the  display  of  learning. 
But  it  is  not  learned  to  write  again  and  again  of  Hakim- 
Tat,  or  hadish,  or  wakif,  or  mouzzin  and  mnwazzan  (for 
our  old  friend  the  muezzin),  or  Tartar  as  well  as  the 
correct  Tatar  or  such  impossible  forms  as  Abu  Horeru, 
Abfitfersh,  Umrooleesh,  and  iasalidn  ;  and  "  Al  humd' 
Allah!  Glory  be  to  God"  is  rather  surprising  from 
one  who  has  ever  translated  Arabic.  To  write  about 
."  the  zuk  wa  shadi,  the  relish  and  the  joy  "  is  merely 
pretentious.  Anybody  can  learn  Persian  but  no  one 
wants  bits  of  Persian  lugged  into  English  sentences. 
As  for  grammar,  a  rather  good  saying  (for  Sa'di)  is 
marred  in  the  translation.  "  Whenever  your  Vakeel,  or 
your  Pir,  or  your  scholar,  or  your  rhetorician  of 
elevated  nature  become  [sic]  involved  in  matters  of  the 
flesh  they  stick  fast  in  their  quagmire  like  a  fly's  foot  in 
the  honey."  Most  of  the  faults  of  the  translation  are 
excellently  displayed  in  the  concluding  anecdote  (p.  221), 
where  the  affectation  of  Persian  words,  the  contempt  of 
grammar  and  the  false  accent  of  Islam  for  Islam  will 
be  observed  : — 

"  Another  unpleasantly  voiced  person  was  reciting  the 
Koran  aloud,  when  a  lord  of  hearts  passed  by  and 
inquired  of  him  :  '  How  much  is  thy  monthly  allow- 
ance ?  '  '  Heech  !  Nothing  ! '  quoth  he.  Said  the 
holy  man  :  '  Why,  then,  dost  thou  take  all  this  zahmat 
on  thyself?'  'I  read,'  he  replied,  'for  the  love  of 
God  !  '  Rejoined  the  other  :  '  For  the  love  of  God 
read  no  more  ! ' 
"  If  with  a  croak  so  damned  thou  read'st  the  Book, 
The  splendor  from  our  Islam  will  be  took." 

Whatever  splendour  there  may  be  in  the  "  Gulistan"  is 
certainly  "took"  by  such  a  version.  Sa'di  was  modest 
enough  to  know  that  he  sometimes  talked  nonsense, 
and  once  he  said,  "  The  resolve  hath  come  upon  me  to 
restrain  myself  in  speaking,  for  the  reason  that  over 
and  over  again  one  happens  to  speak  ill  as  much  as 
well,  and  the  observation  of  enemies  lighteth  only  on 
that  which  is  ill."  His  friend  replied,  "Ah,  brother  !  the 
best  of  enemies  is  he  who  observes  not  the  good  !  " 

"  Virtue  in  eyes  of  hatred  hateful  shows 
And  Sa'di  seems  a  thorn  instead  of  rose." 

The  present  translation  is  indeed  a  trifle  thorny,  but  we 
are  not  such  good  enemies  to  Sa'di  as  to  "observe  no 
good  "  :  we  only  wish  that  he  and  his  translator  had 
carried  out  that  laudable  resolve  of  taciturnity. 

A  propos  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  verse  we  see  that  the 
first  edition  of  his  "  Poems  Narrative  and  Lyrical  "  is 
described  in  a  recent  bookseller's  catalogue  with 
enthusiasm :  "  As  the  Author's  earliest  volume  of  Poems 
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it  occupies  a  similar  position  to  the  1830  volume  of 
Tennyson,  the  1817  of  Keats,  or  the  1851  of  Meredith." 
No  wonder  so  choice  a  work  should  possess  the  added 
distinction  of  being  "  Lewis  Carroll's  copy"  :  for  Mr. 
Dodgson  savoured  rare  editions  and  was  a  good  judge 
of  a  book  in  his  way.  It  is  disconcerting,  however,  to 
find  his  copy  particularly  extolled  as  "  uncut  and 
unopened'";  but  Sir  Edwin  may  take  comfort  in  the 
assurance  (in  small  caps)  that  it  is  "  Rare  in  this 
State."    Long  may  it  remain  so  ! 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  HISTORY. 

"  Piers  Gaveston."  By  Walter  Phelps  Dodge.  London  : 
Fisher  Unvvin.    1899.  \zs. 

THE  unsatisfactory  character  of  many  of  the  reviews 
on  current  literature  which  appear  in  our  daily 
Press  has  often  been  noted.  In  many  cases  the  unfor- 
tunate reviewer  has  to  pass  judgment  on  a  long  list  of 
"  books  of  the  week  "  though  he  cannot  possibly  be  an 
expert  in  all  their  subjects,  nor  devote  to  them  the 
necessary  time.  Thus  books  are  often  introduced  to 
the  public  with  most  misleading  estimates.  The  work 
before  us  well  illustrates  the  point.  Eulogistic  extracts 
from  reviews  inform  us  that  Mr.  Phelps  Dodge's  book 
is  a  careful  piece  of  historical  work,  that  the  view 
presented  of  Gaveston's  character  is  suggestive  and 
supported  at  all  points  by  wide  and  well-digested 
learning  in  the  original  writers  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  that  the  work  is  likely  to  take  rank  as  an 
authority  on  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  We  regret  to 
have  to  take  a  very  different  estimate  of  the  book  and 
to  state  that  it  is  neither  a  very  good  nor  very  honest 
one. 

Mr.  Dodge  calls  his  book  "[a  chapter  of  Early  Con- 
stitutional History  "  and  that  we  may  understand  the 
conditions  which  gave  rise  to  the  career  of  Gaveston 
promises  us  a  review  of  "  the  changes  social  and  politi- 
cal made  by  Edward  I."  The  promise  however  is  ill 
fulfilled.  We  are  told  indeed  that  Edward  I.  sum- 
moned the  famous  "Model  Parliament  "  in  1295,  and 
the  three  estates  are  mentioned  ;  but  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  estates,  of  the  method  by  which  the 
members  were  summoned  or  in  virtue  of  what  rights 
they  appeared  we  are  told  nothing  except  that  "the 
Barons  were  called  to  the  Upper  House  by  writ  of 
summons."  The  ecclesiastical  legislation  is  dismissed 
with  the  vague  and  somewhat  inaccurate  statement  that 
a  barrier  was  raised  "  against  church  aggrandisement 
which  the  Roman  power  was  unable  to  overthrow." 
Of  the  social  changes  of  the  reign  there  is  not  a  word. 
The  failure  of  Edward's  Scotch  policy  is  according  to 
Mr.  Dodge  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  inability  of 
the  king  "  to  think  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland 
perfect  until  the  writs  for  both  countries  ran  in  the  same 
name,"  while  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  Edward  I. 
cared  little  not  only  for  the  acquisition  but  even  for  the 
retention  of  foreign  provinces,  a  view  which  has  been 
satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  Professor  Tout  in  his  Life  of 
Edward  I.  The  whole  reign  is  dismissed  in  five  pages 
of  very  large  print ;  the  sketch  is  wholly  inadequate 
and  might  have  been  omitted  with  advantage. 

Nor  has  the  body  of  the  book  any  claim  to  be  a 
study  in  constitutional  history  at  all.  We  doubt  indeed 
whether  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  would  be  a  very 
fruitful  field  for  such  a  work  ;  but  at  least  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Dodge  it  proves  most  barren.  The  only  chapter 
which  can  be  said  to  deal  with  this  side  of  history  is 
the  twelfth.  And  in  that  chapter  the  only  statement 
which  has  not  been  made  by  Dr.  Stubbs  in  his  "  Con- 
stitutional History  "  is  the  somewhat  startling  assertion 
"that  there  is  a  strange  resemblance  between  the  Ordin- 
ances and  the  Bill  of  Rights "  and  the  trite  common- 
place which  is  certainly  not  true  of  the  reigns  of 
Edward  II.  and  James  II.  that  "  History  has  a  curious 
way  of  repeating  itself  at  times."  Mr.  Dodge's  his- 
torical parallels  are  indeed  not  very  happy.  We  find 
Gaveston  compared  to  Strafford,  and  Edward  II.  to 
Charles  I.:  "both"  we  are  informed  "lost  their 
thrones  through  a  misplaced  affection  for  favourites," 
while  it  is  implied  that  Charles  I.  as  Edward  II.  cared 
nothing  for  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  State  (pp. 
190-191).     Nor  are   his  appreciations  of  character, 


when  they  are  his  own,  any  better.    Dr.  Stubbs  had 
truly  said  that  the  indignation  with  which  Gaveston  { 
was  viewed  was  not  caused  by  any  dread  that  he  wouldj 
endanger  the  Constitution,  but  simply  by  his  extra-: 
ordinary  rise  and  his  offensive  personal  behaviour.  But! 
this  will  not  satisfy  our  author.   With  him  "  Gaveston's  j 
career  failed  because  he  opposed  himself,  unconsciously  >l 
perhaps,  to  the  constitutional  spirit  which  was  inherent 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  "  (p.  191).    He  claims  for  this 
worthless  favourite  and  man  of  pleasure  "atouchofii 
the  divine  fire  of  genius  "  which  he  has  been  the  firstil 
to  discover,  and  after  telling  us  that  his  career  may  be  i 
summed  up  in  the  two  words  "  Misunderstanding  "  andtJ 
"  Misunderstood,"  ends  with  the  profound  conclusion!] 
that  his  epitaph  might  well  be  written  in  the  wordsjl 
(p.  191)  "  wasted  opportunities." 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Dodge  does 
not  often  trust  to  his  own  judgment  in  the  characterisa-u 
tion  of  his  actors.  Thus  his  estimate  of  Thomas  ofli 
Lancaster  at  page  111  is  most  evidently  based  on  thatn 
given  by  Dr.  Stubbs  in  his  "  Constitutional  History, "a 
chap.  xvi.  §  250,  while  in  dealing  with  Edward  II.  heij 
boldly  and  without  acknowledgment  copies  from  Pro-| 
fessor  Tout's  article  on  Edward  II.  in  the  "  Dictionary* 
of  National  Biography."  As  this  passage  is  a  goodl 
specimen  of  Mr.  Dodge's  method  we  venture  to  print  a 
small  part  of  the  extract  with  the  original  passage! 
from  the  Dictionary  in  parallel  columns. 

"Dictionary  of    National    Bio-  "  Piers  Gaveston,"  p.  29. 

graphy,"  Article,  Ed.  II. 

In  person  the  new  King  was       In  person  the  Prince  was  almost 

almost   as    striking    a    man   as  as  striking  as  Edward  I.    He  was 

Edward  I.    He  was  tall,  hand-  tall,  handsome,  and  of  exceptionai 

some,  and  of  exceptional  bodily  bodily  strength  (Scala  Chronica, 

strength  (Scala  Chronica,  p.  136,  p.  136).     But  though  well  fitted 

Maitland    Club).      But    though  to  excel  in  martial  exercises  he 

well  fitted  to    excel  in   martial  never  showed  any  real  inclination 

exercises,  he  never  showed  any  for  a  warlike  life  or  even  for  th* 

real  inclination  for  a  warlike  life,  tourney, 
or  even  for  the  tournament. 

As  soon  as  he  was  his  own       As  soon  as  he  was  his  owni 

master   he   avoided    fighting   as  master    he   avoided   fighting  as 

much  as  he  could,  and  when  com-  much  as  he  could,  and  when  comn 

pelled  to  take  the  field  his  con-  pelled  to  take  the  field  he  left  it 

duct   was   that   of   an   absolute  as  soon  as  possible.  .  .  . 
craven.    Lack  of  earnest  purpose       He  had    been  drilled  in  the 

blasted  his  whole  character.    He  business  of  State,  but  only  derived 

had   been   trained  as  a  warrior  from  it  an  absolute  incapacity  to 

but  never  became  one.    He  had  devote   himself    to   any  serious 

been   drilled    in   the  routine  of  work.    His  object  in  life  was  to. 

business,   but  had  only  derived  gratify  the  whim  of  the  moment, 

from  it  an  absolute  incapacity  to  forgetful  of  all  results.    Much  o5 

devote  himself  to  any  serious  work,  his  folly  and  levity,  however,  may 

His  only  object   in   life  was  to  be   laid    to   the   charge   of  his 

gratify  the  whim  of  the  moment,  friends,  &c. 
reckless   of  consequences.  Much 
of  his  folly  and  levity  may  be  set 
down  to  habitual  deep  drinking, 
&c. 

Nor  is  this  by  any  means  a  solitary  instance.  Thus 
at  page  24,  some  thirty  lines  are  again  copied  almost 

word  for  word  from  the  same  article  of  Professor 
Tout,  with  just  sufficient  alterations  to  show,  as  in  the 
previous  extract,  that  absence  of  all  acknowledgment 
is  not  due  to  a  mere  clerical  error,  while  here  again 
Mr.  Dodge  has  the  shamelessness  to  insert  the  refer- 
ences to  original  authorities  as  they  stand  in  the  article 
itself. 

Thus — 

Article.  "  Piers  Gaveston,"  p.  24. 

On  7  February,  1 301,  Edward       On  February  7,  1 301,  he  was 

was  created  Prince  of  Wales  and  created  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl 

Earl  of    Chester  at  the  famous  of  Chester  at  the  famous  Lincoln 

Lincoln  Parliament  (Ann.  Wig.  Parliament  (Ann.  Wig.  p.  548). 

p.   548).     This  step  was  highly  This    was    popular    in  Wales. 

popular  throughout  Wales  (Ann.  (Ann.    Ed.    I.    in  Rishanger, 

Edw.  I.  in  Rishanger,  p.  464).  p.  464). 

At  page  29  he  goes  to  another  article,  and  copies  the- 
following  words  from  that  of  "Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson 
on  Gaveston  : — 

"  Baker  of  Swynebroke  describes  Gaveston  as  grace- 
ful and  active  in  person,  clever,  nice  in  his  manners,  and 
skilled  in  arms." 

The  chronicler's  words  are,  "  Corpore  elegans  et 
agilis,  ingenio  acer,  moribus  curiosus,  in  re  military 
satis  exercitatus."  Will  our  author  have  us  believe 
that  the  translation  is  his  own  ? 

Mr.  Dodge's  partiality  for  the  Dictionary  is,  in  short, 
insatiable.    His  description  of  Edmund  Fitzalan,  Earl 
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Arundel  (p.  114)  is  inspired  by,  if  not  copied  from, 
ifessor  Tout's  article  on  the  Earl,  and  in  dealing- with 
Despencers  a  whole  page  (p.  86)  is  borrowed  whole- 
;  from  the  article  by  Mr.  Round. 

iuch  wholesale  plagiarism  as  this,  by  an  author  who 
lis  Preface  informs  us  that  "all  possible  authorities 
'e  been  consulted  "  destroys  all  confidence  in  the 
t  of  his  work.  Not  that  we  accuse  Mr.  Dodge  of 
ding  none  of  the  authorities.  As  far  as  we  can 
;her  it  appears  that  he  has  done  so  for  the  life 
Gaveston  himself,  while  for  the  rest  of  his  characters 
1  for  the  sidelights  he  has  depended  on  second- 
id  evidence,  but  unfortunately  has  not  had  the 
lesty  to  say  so.  But  even  if  he  had,  the  work 
uld  be  of  little  value.  There  is  hardly  one  remark 
his  own  which  displays  much  historical  insight, 
we  except  the  description  of  Gaveston's  brief  rule 
Ireland  which  is  perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  book 
here  is  nothing  which  has  not  been  said  elsewhere. 
:  doubt  whether  the  subject  is  capable  of  much 
rinal  treatment.  The  reign  is  one  of  little  con- 
utional  importance  ;  it  is  a  miserable  story  of  folly 
1  extravagance  on  one  side  and  of  factious  ambition 
the  other.  It  could  only  be  made  interesting  by  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  social  condition 
England,  of  the  family  history  and  of  the  lives  and 
iracters  of  the  chief  actors  than  is  possessed  by  Mr. 
dge  who  has  neither  adequate  preliminary  acquaint- 
:e  with  English  history  to  frame  his  subjects  properly 
■  sufficient  appreciation  of  individual  motive  or 
rary  acumen  to  write  a  valuable  monograph. 
Ne  believe  that  the  life  of  Gaveston  was  originally 
ended  to  be  offered  as  a  thesis  for  the  Degree  of 
chelor  of  Letters  which  has  just  been  established  by 
:  University  of  Oxford.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
jree  will  lead  to  some  better  work  than  the  book  before 
Curiously  enough  a  work  on  Piers  Gaveston  by  a 
snch  writer,  Marin  Dimitresco,  appeared  nearly  at 
;  same  moment,  which  was  noticed  in  the  "  Revue 
storique  "  for  April  1899.  We  understand  that  it  has 
;n  withdrawn  "for  private  reasons."  It  would  be 
se  if  Mr.  Dodge  could  be  induced  to  follow  this 
imple — until  he  has  had  time  to  thoroughly  revise  his 
ok  and  has  made  himself  a  more  complete  master  of 
i  subject. 


A  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY. 

V  Greek  Anthology."    By  E.  C.  Marchant.    London  : 
Methuen.     1899.    3s.  6d. 

"J  the.  selection  of  an  anthology  not  merely  of  Greek 
lyric  or  tragic  or  elegiac  poetry  but  of  Greek 
;try  in  general,  Mr.  Marchant  has  set  himself  a 
a'sant  but  a  difficult  task.  Homer  indeed  he  excludes 
jm  his  purview  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "idle  to 
tempt  to  exhibit  the  great  epics  in  selections."  But 
S  table  of  contents,  with  its  galaxy  of  great  names, 
f'ws  how  wide  are  the  "  realms  of  gold  "  through 
!  ich  the  editor  has  travelled  ;  for  he  takes  tribute  of 
I  "  goodly  realms  and  kingdoms  "  of  Hesiod,  Sappho, 
iicreon,  Simonides,  Pindar,  /Eschylus,  Sophocles, 
j-ipides,  Aristophanes,  Theocritus,  Callimachus, 
[  Sceus,  and  at  least  a  dozen  other  princes  of  song. 

'he  result  is  a  charming  volume  ;  and  though  here 
M  there  we  might  perhaps  have  included  what  is 
!'  luded  and  excluded  what  is  included,  yet  it  is 
iiossible  to  deny  to  the  compiler  the  possession  of  a 
It  "  facultas  selectiva. " 

m  a  graceful  introduction  Mr.  Marchant,  among  other 
I  ics,  deals  with  the  merits  of  Pindar  and  of  Euripides. 
Vhe  ancients"  he  says  "were  concerned  with  the 
I  :stion,  '  How  far  does  the  poem  justify  its  name  of 
Is ?'  in  other  words  '  Is  the  poem  a  good  libretto  ?  ' 
Ip,  being  concerned  with  this  question,  they  decided 
I  hout  hesitation  that  Pindar  was  the  finest  librettist 
t|t  even  Greece  produced."  Surely  this  is  a  little 
I  leading.  Pindar's  {'/xvot  were  dralt^op/xiyyes,  his 
v,  -ds  were  masters  of  his  music  :  therefore,  if  we  call 
n|  1  a  librettist  at  all,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he 
€!  phatically  did  not  write  words  to  music  but  rather 
i^sic  to  words.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  prize 
t;  highly  the  haunting  beauty  of  the  "chorus-endings  " 


of  Euripides  but  "  Pindarum  quisquis."  Who  could 
say  as  much  for  Euripides  ? 

The  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume  contain  a  variety 
of  miscellaneous  matter,  ,  including  a  few  selected 
translations  into  English  poetry  of  pieces  included  in 
the  anthology.  It  is  pleasing  to  notice  (p.  156)  that  Mr. 
Marchant  is  sound  on  the  subject  of  anaclasis  in 
the  Galliambic  (or  a  variation  of  the  Galliambic) 
metre  :  but  why  regard  the  line  as  dimetric  ?  The 
poem  of  Anacreon  in  question  consists,  as  divided  in 
the  text,  of  Ionic  a  minore  tetrameters,  without  catalexis, 
ai  a.K\<I>/A€voi  ad  libitum. 


SHREWSBURY  SCHOOL. 

"  Annals  of  Shrewsbury  School."    By  George  William 
Fisher.    London  :  Methuen.     1899.    10s.  6d. 

WHATEVER  the  "  industrious  schoolboy  "  in 
general  now  thinks  of  his  "patron  saint," 
whether  or  not  Edward  VI.  is  to  him,  as  to  Mr.  Leach 
— in  his  "English  Schools  at  the  Reformation" — the 
"  Spoiler  of  Schools,"  Shrewsbury  boys  will  continue  to 
venerate  him  as  their  founder.  It  is  true  that  prince 
displayed  a  rather  languid  interest  in  his  loyal  subjects 
at  Shrewsbury.  It  took  the  townsmen  three  years  to 
get  their  charter.  Probably  a  Drapers'  Grammar 
School  had  existed  in  the  town  ;  there  was  also  once  a 
school  within  the  Abbey.  But  the  burgesses  asked  for 
a  "  free  "  school.  Mr.  Fisher,  without  discussing  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  gives  Dr.  Kennedy's  view  in  the 
appendix.  The  Doctor  held  that  "  libera  "  cannot  mean 
"  gratuitous,"  and  does  mean  "  free  from  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction."  Mr.  Leach  ably  contends  for  the 
meaning  "gratuitous."  But  S.  John's  School, 
Banbury,  was  styled  "free,"  although  the  schoolmaster 
had  "the  profyttes  for  his  waiges,  and  for  an  usher." 
Again,  in  the  "  2  Free  Scooles,  the  one  of  Grammer, 
and  the  other  of  Songe,  in  the  Citie  of  Durham," 
though  the  poor  were  taught  gratis,  the  rest  were 
charged  moderate  fees,  "  such  as  are  usually  paid  in 
other  Grammer  or  Song  Schools."  These  two  schools, 
like  others  he  mentions,  were  founded  "  for  all  maner 
of  Children  that  should  Repayre  to  the  said  Scooles  ;  " 
that  is  to  say,  they  were — to  quote  Webster — public 
schools;  "to  which  pupils  are  admitted  without  dis- 
crimination and  on  an  equal  footing."  That  from  the 
first  Shrewsbury  was  such  a  public  school  de  facto,  and 
probably  therefore  de  jure,  appears  from  Mr.  Fisher's 
statement  that  "in  the  course  of  six  years  Ashton 
admitted  nearly  twice  as  many  aliens  as  oppidans." 

When  Mr.  Fisher  makes  Shrewsbury's  first  head- 
master, Thomas  Ashton,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  he  is  at  variance  with  Shrewsbury  tradition 
and  with  the  express  statement  of  the  town  bailiffs.  Ashton 
was  apparently  an  old  man  when  he  died  ;  Mr.  Fisher's 
dates  make  him  about  forty.  But  it  is  actually  on 
record  that  a  Thomas  Ashton  was  admitted  to  a  fellow- 
ship at  S.  John's  College  on  8  November,  1523.  This 
seems  to  dispose  of  the  claims  of  Thomas  Ashton 
junior. 

Salopians  of  an  earlier  generation  than  the  present, 
for  whom  the  history  of  the  school  does  not  begin  in 
1882,  will  be  grateful  for  the  chapter  on  John  Meighen, 
and  the  building  of  the  "  old  "  school,  as  they  remember 
it.  Of  wider  interest  are  the  wanderings  of  Thomas 
Chaloner,  genial  humourist  and  founder  of  schools. 
To  the  antiquary,  Leonard  Hotchkis,  the  historian 
himself  continually  owns  his  indebtedness.  James 
Atcherley's  eccentricities  the  school  library  still  de- 
plores ;  his  most  becoming  act  was  his  resignation. 

The  appointment  of  his  successor  was  the  beginning 
of  a  new  order  of  things.  Unlike  his  predecessors 
Samuel  Butler  was  neither  by  birth  nor  education  a 
Salopian.  With  few  or  no  existing  traditions  to  help  or 
hinder,  he  turned  for  advice  to  his  old  master  at  Rugby. 
His  task  was  not  to  reform  but  to  create.  Ultimately 
his  reward  came  in  the  unrivalled  success  of  his  boys  at 
the  Universities  and  in  its  recognition  by  the  leading 
schools.  Examination,  the  "corner-stone"  of  his 
system,  has  become  the  feature  of  modern  education. 
The  policy  of  non-interference  with  boys  out  of  school 
was  no  doubt  the  policy  of  the  times  ;  but  that  Dr. 
Butler  carried  it  too  far  was  admitted  in  practice  by  his 
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brilliant  pupil  and  successor  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy, 
who  instituted  evening-  preparation  and  conceded  to 
athletics  a  recognised  position. 

Of  Dr.  Kennedy's  success,  the  legacy  of  his  master 
and  the  heritage  of  his  pupil  the  present  headmaster, 
of  his  influence  intellectual  and  religious,  Mr.  Fisher 
speaks  with  the  affectionate  enthusiasm  of  a  friend. 
The  last  fifteen  years  passed  amid  the  old  surroundings 
might  have  been  less  summarily  treated.  Thanks  to 
excellent  illustrations  we  realise  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  old  buildings  at  different  epochs  ;  but  we 
look  for  fuller  and  more  intimate  details  of  the  daily 
life  at  Shrewsbury  as  Mr.  Fisher  knew  it,  than  can  be 
gathered  from  the  chapter  on  the  games.  The  school 
was  on  the  eve  of  such  a  change  as  has  rarely  happened 
to  a  public  school  :  surely  none  ever  travelled  so  far 
from  its  past  over  so  short  a  distance.  The  removal  to 
the  present  site,  within  a  mile  from  the  old,  which  not 
twenty  years  ago  swept  away  nearly  all  the  local  asso- 
ciations that  had  moulded  the  habits  of  Salopians  for 
over  three  centuries,  produced  absolutely  new  conditions 
of  life  ;  material  improvement,  growing  numbers,  a 
wider  range  of  studies,  organised  development  of 
athletics.  To  determine  the  influence  of  these  condi- 
tions upon  the  present  generation  was  not  within  the 
author's  scope.  True  to  tradition,  Shrewsbury  still 
sends  many  workers  into  the  schools  and  parishes  of 
England  ;  that  in  the  future  her  sons  will  be  found 
oftener  than  before  in  other  fields  of  usefulness  all 
interested  in  her  welfare  may  confidently  expect. 


HISTORY  ON  A  GEOGRAPHICAL  BASIS. 

"  Weltgeschichte,"  herausgegeben  von  Hans  F.  Hel- 
molt.  Band  I.  Leipzig  und  Wien.  Bibliogra- 
phisches  Institut.  1899. 

THE  first  volume  out  of  eight,  of  above  600  pages 
each,  comes  to  us  aptly  to  confirm  and  extend 
what  was  said  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  "  Saturday 
Review  "  (8  July)  in  an  article  on  "  Universal  History  " 
and  its  treatment  in  England  and  Germany.  It  was 
there  stated  that  "  Universal  history  cannot  be  written 
unless  the  Jews  are  relegated  to  their  proper  place 
amongst  nations  and  the  Incarnation  is  regarded  as  an 
event  rather  of  spiritual  than  of  temporal  significance. 
Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  civilisation  the  Jews  are 
not  as  important  as  the  Babylonians,  the  Assyrians  or 
the  Egyptians.  A  scientific  Universal  History  would 
even  a  few  years  ago  have  offended  against  prejudices 
which  are  now,  happily,  in  the  course  of  being 
removed."  And  a  Scientific  History  of  the  World  is  here 
attempted  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word  and  in  a 
really  grand  style.  Before  dwelling  on  it  to  any  extent, 
it  would  seem  a  just  thing  to  refer,  however  briefly,  to 
the  last  earnest  attempt  made  in  England  to  write 
a  real  Universal  History  as  distinguished  from  history 
divided  into  Sacred  and  Profane,  a  division  whereof  the 
brilliant  Bossuet's  work  is  so  striking  an  instance.  We 
refer  to  the  four  quartos  of  Edward  Oilier,  who  dying, 
too  early,  on  19  April,  1886  had  only  lived  long  enough 
to  just  finish  the  last  volume  of  a  book  which  is  worth 
being  mentioned  by  the  side  of  Weber's  comprehensive 
German  work,  recently  referred  to  in  the  "Saturday 
Review." 

Still,  neither  of  these  works  is  built  up  on  the  truly 
scientific  basis  of  physical  geography,  taking  that  in 
its  widest  sense,  from  which,  after  all,  flow  all  politics, 
history  in  flux,  all  history,  politics  crystallised.  How 
light-giving  are  the  few  pages  in  which  Mommsen 
brings  before  us  the  features  of  his  Latium,  his 
Italy,  his  whole  theatre  of  the  Mediterranean  world  ! 
How  refreshing  the  pages  in  Gibbon  in  which  he  brings 
before  us  the  configuration  and  situation  of  the  spot 
where  Byzantium  was  to  rise  into  Constantinople  or  the 
sandy  plains  and  rugged  hills  of  Arabia  were  to  produce 
Mahomet !  Most  historians  had  no  occasion  to  go  into 
these  things  ;  often  they  might  justly  presuppose  that 
their  readers,  Macaulay's  for  instance,  were  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  localities  that  had  to  be  mentioned. 
History  was  this,  geography  was  that ;  they  might  go 
each  their  separate  way ;  so  too  might  their  learners 
and  teachers.  It  was  Carl  Ritter,  the  Berlin  professor 
of  geography,  who  insisted  on  the  intimate  and  indis- 


pensable connexion  of  these  two  branches  of  learning, 
but  his  voice  in  "  Einleitung  und  Abhandlungen,"  1852, 
was  as  that  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  of  books, 
though  Buckle's  introductory  work  must  not  be  over- 
looked, r.  :  ,:  as  d   

Yet  the  old.  chroniclers  had  some  sort  of  notion  ol 
the  fact  that  actions  want  a  space  wherein  to  transact 
themselves,  when  they  began  their  history  with  ar, 
account  of  the  Creation  of  the  World.  But  the  nam 
recital  of  the  rise  of  water  and  land,  beasts  and  man 
being  no  longer  taken  as  history  till  now,  nothing  waf 
put  in  its  place,  and  if,  here  and  there,  the  historiar 
had  to  make  some  observation  on  climate  as  favouring 
his  men  or  the  contrary,  such  observations  remainec 
wholly  fragmentary. 

Dr.  Helmolt,  hitherto  known  for  his  studies  in  histor 
and  linguistics,  has,  on  arriving  "  nel  mezzo  del  cammii 
di  sua  vita  "  [born  1865],  gathered  round  him  a  numbe 
of  scholars  whose  varied  studies  he  unites  in  a  fascis 
himself  serving  as  general  editor  and  moderator.  Amonj 
this  band  we  observe  Johannes  Ranke,  a  nephew  of  th 
historian  whom  Macaulay  first  introduced  to  th 
English-speaking  public,  and  himself  the  esteeme^ 
holder  of  the  first  chair  founded  for  anthropology  i; 
any  German  University  ;  also  F.  Ratzel  who,  for  som 
years,  has  occupied  a  foremost  place  in  ethnologies 
studies.  The  editor  himself  explains  in  the  introduc 
tion  the  object  of  the  work,  as  it  is  to  be  the  histor 
of  man,  on  the  basis  of  anthropo-geography— an 
marshals  the  order  of  the  subsequent  divisions.  Di 
Kohler  lays  down  the  fundamental  notions  necessar 
for  judging  of  the  physical  and  mental  aspects  of 
rising  civilisation.  Ratzel,  on  the  ground  chiefly  c 
the  physical  features  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  turns  t 
the  appearance  of  man  ;  and  here  we  have  the  essenti; 
conditions  of  his  existence,  astronomical,  climatii 
surface  of  earth  and  water,  conditions  of  expansioi 
With  Ranke  we  enter  into  the  dim  halls — or  caves — < 
palaeolithic  man  and  his  diluvium,  and  hence  into  tr 
ailuvium,  and  the  gradual  rise  and  progress  of  neolith 
man.  We  now  leave  this  crepuscule  of  history  an 
turn  to  that  of  our  less  intermediate  fathers. 

And  here  the  arrangement  followed  is  altogethi 
original.  If  we  do  not  start,  from  the  Garden  of  Ede 
or  from  Palestine,  from  Assyria,  from_  Hellas  or  froi 
Rome,  neither  do  we  make  our  exclusive  basis,  or  tr 
middle  group  of  the  picture  out  of  the  history  of  01 
own  country,  or  even  of  Europe,  or  the  West.  Coul 
any  one,  like  the  American  writer,  attempt  to  speak  1 
European  History,  as  a  thing  standing  by  itself?  Wi! 
he  not  have  to  turn,  s'ince  the  close  of  the  fifteent 
century  or  even  since  the  beginning  of  the  Crusade 
ever  and  again,  to  Western  Asia,  to  Northei 
Africa,  then  to  America?  And  how  impossible  tr 
attempt  rationally  to  speak  of  Britain  without  stridin 
over  Greater  Britain  !  Not  even  a  Swiss  could  sht 
himself  quite  up  in  relating  the  doings  of  his  fello 
Swiss  in  the  hills  and  dales  of  his  Alps.  No, 
place  the  whole  globe  before  us,  and  we  do 
in  Mercator's  projection.  Not  drawn  in  the  usual  wa; 
by  which  Asia  gets  bisected  and  placed  on  the  rigt 
and  left  of  the  map,  whilst  America  takes  the  centr 
and  Europe  lies  away  a  little  to  the  right  or  east,  so  1 
to  bring  home  to  us,  intentionally  or  not,  bi 
vividly,  good  Bishop  Berkeley's  line  : — 

"  Westwards  the  course  of  Empire  takes  its  way." 

For  the  purposes  of  this  book  Mercator's  map  is  so  ft 
modified  that  America  is  placed  on  the  right  or  eastei! 
side,  whereby  Asia  remains  undivided,  and  the  Nor 
and  South  Pacific  come  into  immediate  complete  vie\ 
And  henceforth  we  follow  the  waters  of  the  oceans  in 
which  the  continents  jut  out,  repeating  on  a  large  sea 
the  indentations  and  projections  of  Mommsen's  map 
his  Mediterranean  World;  the  waters  connecting  ; 
they  divide. 

Occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  (pp.  «• 
to  536)  Dr.  Konrad  Haebler,  head  of  the  Royal  Libra 
at  Dresden,  a  specialist  in  matters  Spanish  and  Port 
guese,  a  man  of  vast  information  and  a  manife 
Roman  Catholic,  relates  to  us  the  history,  with  dt 
reference  to  geography  and  racial  questions,  of  Nor 
and  South  America,  beginning  with  the  old  riddle  as 
how  man  came  into  that  Continent,  and  closing  with  t 
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signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace  on  10  December,  1898 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States.  Let  it  be  said, 
en  passant,  that  the  editor,  in  his  introduction,  puts  in  a 
proviso  against  wishing  to  adopt  a  theory  broached  by 
some  to  the  effect  that  the  nature  of  American 
antiquities  marks  a  priority  in  age  to  those  of 
Assyria  or  Egypt  :  convenience  of  arrangement  alone 
he  pleads  for  placing  America  ahead  of  China.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  much  may  be  learnt  from 
this  history  of  America,  especially  as  to  the  South 
American  aborigines.  Evidently  a  considerable  amount 
of  previous  knowledge  is  required  for  its  study  :  the 
book  is  not  food  for  babes.  One  or  the  other  point 
rather  upsets  our  former  conceptions,  e.g.  the  very 
unfavourable  view  taken  here  both  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  worth  of  Columbus  ;  and  also  the  un- 
qualified praise  of  the  work  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay 
which  requires  us  to  reconsider  the  impressions  drawn 
from  Candide  and  elsewhere.  The  last  part  of  the 
book,  written  by  the  late  Count  Wilczek  and  revised 
by  Dr.  Wenle,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  calls  for  no 
special  observation.  The  next  volume  will  give  us 
Oceania,  Eastern  Asia  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Only  in 
the  sixth  volume  we  shall  come  to  the  Teutonic  and 
Romance  nations  and  in  Vol.  VIII.  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
will  close  the  circle.  It  is  evident  that  synchronistic  treat- 
ment, mostly  difficult,  becomes  impossible  by  the  method 
adopted  in  this  book,  even  when  it  is  arranged  by  vast 
periods.  We  arrive  nowhere  at  a  possibility  of  speak- 
ing with  Hallam  of  the  "Middle  Ages."  But  the 
student  may  not  rarely  find  it  useful  to  have  some 
good  synchronistic  tables  by  him  such  as  those  of  the 
late  Professor  John  Nichol  of  Glasgow  University. 


FOUNDING  A  GREAT  COLONY. 

"  The  Naval  Pioneers  of  Australia."  By  Louis  Becke 
and  Walter  Jeffery.  London  :  John  Murray. 
1899.    js.  6d. 

IN  our  maps  of  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  Australia  was  called  New  Holland,  while  the 
names  Tasmania — or  Van  Diemen's  Land — and  New 
Zealand  indicate  their  Dutch  origin.  Loss  of  maritime 
supremacy  in  turn  deprived  Spain,  Portugal  and  Holland 
of  the  fruits  of  their  explorations  over  sea  while  a  century 
later  we  reaped  the  benefit  of  a  policy  which  enabled 
us  to  colonise  vast  tracts  of  land  without  fear  of  inter- 
ruption. It  may  be  that  but  for  the  loss  of  our  American 
colonies — obliging  us  to  seek  another  locality  for  the 
transportation  of  criminals — we  should  have  awaited 
the  issue  of  our  final  struggle  with  France  before 
attempting  to  found  others  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 
At  any  rate  that  long  struggle  doubtless  delayed 
emigration  to  Australia  and  prevented  much  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  small  community  which 
had  arrived  there  in  1782,  until  the  events  of 
1805  had  practically  assured  us  the  dominion  of 
the  sea.  The  story  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Australia, 
isolated  from  the  mother  country,  is  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  the  joint  authors  of  this  volume  have 
given  an  excellent  account  of  the  men  first  entrusted 
with  the  settlement  at  Port  Jackson  from  which  arose 
the  fine  town  of  Sydney. 

These  were  all  naval  officers — Phillip,  Hunter,  King 
and  Bligh — and  if  the  fact  may  now  seem  surprising 
that  the  fleet  should  supply  our  early  colonial  governors 
it  should  be  remembered  that  success  at  sea,  and  the 
influence  of  the  navy  in  the  expansion  of  our  Empire, 
had  brought  that  profession  into  a  prominent  position. 
Hence  we  find  one  of  Nelson's  captains  the  first  governor 
of  Malta  under  British  rule  and  the  memory  of  Captain 
Ball  is  still  cherished  in  that  island.    Other  instances 
I  such  as  St.   Helena  might  be  quoted.     It  does  not 
I  follow   a   naval    officer    necessarily   makes   a  good 
\  governor,  as  this  volume  sufficiently  indicates.  In  Phillip 
the  Government  which  selected  him  made  a  happy 
choice.    He  seems  to  have  combined  all  the  qualities 
required  in  directing  the  young  colony  under  his  care. 
His  successor  Hunter  was  a  failure  and  King  though  a 
stronger  man  could  not  keep  in  order  the  military 
element  associated  with  him.    But  the  choice  of  Bligh 
1  who  had  been  captain  of  the  "Bounty"  when  the 
crew  mutinied  seems  an  extraordinary  one.  Though 
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a  gallant  officer  and  probably  guiltless  of  down- 
right cruelty  when  in  command  assuredly  he  possessed 
a  most  overbearing  disposition  and  arbitrary  manner, 
which  made  him  ill-fitted  for  a  position  requiring  tact 
as  well  as  firmness.  Eventually  he  was  deposed  by  a 
subordinate  and  went  home.  The  whole  affair  reads 
most  curiously.  Bligh  became  a  Rear-Admiral  while 
the  officer — Johnston — who  put  the  governor  under 
arrest  was  cashiered.  Johnston  returned  to  the  Colony 
and  became  one  of  its  best  settlers. 

The  difficulties  these  early  naval  pioneers  had  to 
contend  against  were  immense.  With  an  unruly  popu- 
lation, a  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  subordinates  who 
in  many  instances  not  only  gave  little  support  to  the 
governor  but  continually  wrote  home  recommending 
that  the  attempt  to  colonise  should  be  abandoned,  the 
only  matter  for  surprise  is  that  any  progress  was 
made.  These  difficulties  however  did  not  prevent 
Phillip  and  his  successors  carrying  out  by  land  and  sea 
the  exploration  of  the  great  islands  begun  by  Captain 
Cook.  The  work  of  Flinders  and  Bass  in  surveying 
the  coast  was  most  valuable  ;  while  it  appears  that  to 
the  former  we  owe  the  change  of  name  from  New 
Holland  to  Australia.  His  detention  at  Mauritius  as 
a  prisoner  for  many  years  cut  short  his  useful  career, 
but  others  followed  in  his  footsteps  until  as  Phillip 
predicted  it  became  generally  recognised  that  Australia 
was  "the  most  valuable  acquisition  England  ever 
made." 


A    BISHOP    IN  PARTIBUS. 

"  The  Episcopate  of  Charles  Wordsworth  :  a  Memoir." 
By  John  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
London  :  Macmillan.     1899.  \$s. 

THE  Episcopalian  Church  in  Scotland  is  a  remnant 
with  scanty  resources  and  immense  ambitions  :  the 
connexion  with  the  Established  Church  of  England  has 
been  at  once  the  condition  of  survival  and  the  barrier  to 
progress.  Nowhere  is  patriotism  so  intense  and  exclu- 
sive as  in  Scotland  and  no  institution  more  effectively 
expresses  the  Scottish  spirit  than  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  inevitable  dependence  of  Scottish  Episco- 
palians on  English  support  prejudices  them  gravely  in 
the  judgment  of  their  countrymen.  How  inevitable  that 
dependence  has  become  is  manifest  to  every  student  of 
the  miserable  history  of  the  Episcopalian  Church  from 
the  Revolution  to  the  repeal  of  the  Penal  Laws  in  1782. 
The  Stuarts  were  a  hapless  race,  to  themselves  and  to 
their  supporters.  None  proved  the  truth  of  this 
more  effectually  than  the  Scottish  Jacobites,  of 
whom  the  majority  were  Episcopalians.  The 
defeat  of  the  Pretenders  almost  involved  the  ruin 
of  the  Church,  which  their  meddling  interference 
from  over-sea  had  kept  in  a  perpetual  ferment.  The 
Hanoverian  dynasty  was  panic-stricken  and  brutal.  The 
penal  laws  of  1746  and  1748  reproduced  the  barbarities 
of  the  Caroline  Acts  against  the  English  Nonconformists, 
and  there  was  this  difference,  that  while,  in  the  latter 
case  those  acts  were  only  in  operation  for  twenty 
years,  the  persecution  of  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  was 
continuous  for  nearly  a  century.  The  effect  does  not 
justify  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that  persecu- 
tion necessarily  fails  of  its  purpose.  The  Scottish 
Church  was  only  not  destroyed.  In  1688  it  is  certain 
that  a  very  large  proportion,  if  not  an  actual  majority, 
of  the  nation  was  Episcopalian.  Even  in  1745  it  is  cal- 
culated that  perhaps  half  the  nobility,  and  a  considerable 
though  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  gentry  retained  their 
ancestral  principles.  In  the  northern  districts  a  majority 
even  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  still  adhered  to 
episcopacy,  and  the  Scottish  Bishops  could  command  the 
obedience  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  presbyters. 
Then  came  the  penal  laws,  which  went  to  the  length  of 
totally  suppressing  the  public  worship  of  the  Church. 
When  Bishop  Falconer  died  in  1784  there  were  only  four 
prelates  and  about  forty  presbyters  in  all  Scotland  :  and 
the  laity  scarcely  included  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
nation. 

In  order  to  understand  the  career  of  Charles 
Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  S.  Andrews,  which  has  been 
admirably  sketched  in  a  memoir  by  his  distinguished 
nephew,  the  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  in  mind  the  historic  conditions  under  which 
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the  tiny  Episcopalian  Church  in  Scotland  has  reached 
its  present  condition.    The  man  himself  was  in  many 
respects  marked  out  for  the  difficult  position  of  a  Bishop 
in  partibus.    Bred  in  England  in  an  atmosphere  of 
refinement  and  scholarly  learning,  accustomed  from 
boyhood  to  the  tolerant  authority  and  large  views  of 
the  English  Establishment  in  days  before  the  strenuous 
conflicts  of  the  century  had  broken  the  graceful  lethargy 
of  an  older  time,  he  carried  to  Scotland  ideas  and 
traditions  which   matched  neither  the  principles  nor 
the  preferences  of  a  narrow  and  embittered  community. 
His  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Establishment  at  once 
commended  him  to  the  sympathies  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  aroused  the  suspicions  of  his  own  co- 
religionists.    It  is  impossible  to  read   the  tiresome 
record  of  petty  squabbles  with  his  cathedral  chapter 
without   reaching   the  conclusion   that   the   fons  et 
origo   malorum   were   to   be   found   in   an  inherent 
"incompatibility  of  temper"  between  the  Bishop  and 
his    clergy.     He   rather    despised    them    and  they 
largely  distrusted  him.    The  grand  purpose  to  which 
he  devoted  his   long  life — the   reconciliation  of  the 
Episcopalians  with  the  Presbyterians— aroused  their 
fears  and  alienated  their   sympathies.     The  contro- 
versies which   followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  introduced   a  new  element  of  bitterness. 
Scottish    Episcopalians    readily   welcomed   the  high 
Sacramental   views   and   rigid   ecclesiastical  theories 
of  the    Tractarians  :    their    disestablished  condition 
and  the  circumstances   of  their  history  predisposed 
them  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  spiritual  independence 
difficult   to   reconcile   with   episcopal   authority  and 
frankly  contemptuous  of  that  deference  to  the  State 
which  ranked  in  Bishop  Wordsworth's  mind  almost  as 
a  principle  of  religion.    The  more  impression  he  made 
on  the  Presbyterians,  the  less  he  commanded  the  confi- 
dence of  his  own  community.    No  doubt  as  years  passed 
his  influence  increased.    His  great  powers  of  mind  and 
character  necessarily  told  in  a  community,  not  con- 
spicuous for  men  of  real  ability.     His  co-religionists 
could  not  be  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  by  far 
the  most  distinguished  and  impressive  member  of  the 
hierarchy.    Moreover  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  re- 
union, sustained  through  an  episcopate  of  forty  years, 
commanded  respect.    If  it  were  too  much  to  say  that 
he  became  actually  popular  at  the  close  of  his  life,  it  is 
certainly  the  fact  that  he  was  universally  regarded  with 
respect  and  admiration.    It  is  certain  that  his  services 
to  the  Episcopalian  cause  were  very  great.    He  found 
an  obscure  and  timid  remnant,  narrow  in  belief  and 
abject  in  demeanour  :  he  left  a  Church,  increasing  in 
numbers,  ambitious  and  enterprising.     How  far  he 
actually   furthered    the   cause   of    reunion  may  be 
doubted.  He  himself  probably  valued  too  highly  the  con- 
cessions which  individual  Presbyterians  seemed  to  make: 
he  interpreted  as  agreement  with  his  argument  what 
was,    perhaps,  little  more   than   homage   to  himself. 
Permanent   reunion    will    hardly  be   reached    by  a 
process  of  diplomacy  :  for    the    questions    at  issue 
are  not  the  exclusive  concern  of  officials,  they  affect 
the    individual    conscience.     It    is    indeed  evident 
that   in   all   sections   of    divided    Christendom  pro- 
found dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  anarchy  is  not 
only  felt  but  expressed.    Reunion  is  in  the  air.  The 
Nonconformist  bodies  are  drawing  together  in  federa- 
tions.   Quite  recently  a  common  catechism  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  representatives  of  denominations 
which  claim  to  number  sixty  millions  of  adherents. 
The  reunion  of  two  of  the  three  sections  of  Scottish 
Presbyterians     an  accomplished  fact.    The  premature 
and  irresponsible  movement  for  reunion  between  the 
Churches  of  England   and   Rome   has   indeed  been 
nipped   in   the    bud   by   a  Protestant  reaction,  but 
more   hope  of  ultimate  success  seems   to  attach  to 
the  cautioss  attempts  made  by  members  of  both  the 
Churches  to  draw  into  working  harmony  the  State 
Churches  of  England  and  Russia.    A  review  of  Christen- 
dom certainly  suggests  the  conclusion  that  in  con- 
secrating his  life  to  the    cause  of  Reunion  Bishop 
Wordsworth  rightly  divined  the  aspirations  of  his  own 
generation  and  indicated  the  direction  in  which  those 
aspirations  may  possibly  be  satisfied.    To  spend  forty 
years  as  the  leader  of  a  small  minority  preaching  recon- 
ciliation to  the  majority  of  a  nation  and  to  die  sur- 


rounded by  friends  and  amid  universal  regret  is  in 
itself  no  small  service  to  the  cause  of  peace  and 
probably  a  unique  achievement  in  the  case  of  a  bishop 
in  partibus. 

GOLD  MINES. 

"The  Gold  Mines  of  the  World."     By  J.  H.  Curie. 
London  :  Waterlow  and  Sons.    16s.  net. 

MR.  CURLE'S  work  is  a  departure  in  mining 
literature.  Works  of  reference  there  are,  and 
publications  containing  illustrated  descriptions  of 
mining  properties — descriptions  in  many  cases  inspired 
to  greater  or  lesser  extent  by  those  who  have  an  object 
in  directing  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  properties 
in  question  :  but  "The  Gold  Mines  of  the  World"  is 
neither  the  former  nor  the  latter.  The  writer  has  visited 
the  seven  gold-mining  centres  in  which  British  capital 
is  most  heavily  invested,  namely  the  Transvaal,  India, 
Western  Australia,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  British 
Columbia  and  Rhodesia ;  and  the  outcome  of  his 
journeyings  and  inspections  is  the  presentation  of  a 
volume  illustrated  with  plans  and  photographs  and  con- 
taining in  concise  form  information,  together  with 
practical  advice,  for  investors.  After  brief  reference  to 
the  origin  of  the  gold-mining  industry  in  each  country, 
the  chief  geological  features,  the  general  conditions 
under  which  mining  operations  are  carried  on,  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  Governments  and  the  com- 
panies, the  mining  laws,  the  system  of  management  in 
vogue,  working  costs  and  so  forth,  receive  attention. 
Here  the  author  displays  no  reticence  in  expressing 
opinions  as  to  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  :  in  throw- 
ing out  suggestions  as  to  the  procedure  which  should 
in  his  judgment  be  employed  and  the  directions  in 
which  existing  methods  might  be  improved.  Then  the 
principal  mines  are  dealt  with  seriatim  in  measure 
bearing  some  relation  to  their  varying  importance.  The 
salient  features  of  each  property  are  concisely  stated, 
and,  where  practicable,  a  value  placed  upon  the  shares. 

To  the  amateur  investor  in  mines  the  value  of  a  work 
such  as  this  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  insistence,  pro- 
vided of  course  that  the  writer's  facts  and  deductions 
are  reliable.  In  regard  to  the  former  of  these  two 
points  it  should  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  of  the 
mines  dealt  with  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  were 
inspected  underground  by  Mr.  Curie,  while  in  other 
cases  information  was  obtained  from  reliable  sources  on 
the  spot.  The  deductions  also  are  worthy  of  careful 
consideration — although  not  necessarily  of  absolute  and 
unquestioning  acceptance.  In  this  connexion  we 
notice  a  mixture  of  pessimism  and  positivism  which  is 
certainly  open  to  criticism.  Shares  are  stated  to  be  of 
a  certain  precise  value  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence ; 
or,  in  the  alternative,  properties  are  asserted  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms  to  be  of  no  value  whatever.  In  some 
cases  there  appears  scarcely  sufficient  ground  for  the 
attitude  adopted.  For  example,  in  dealing  with  the 
Associated  Gold  Mines  of  Western  Australia  the  writer, 
after  calling  attention  to  the  immense  value  of  the 
"Australia"  group  of  leases,  observes  that  "  all  the 
other  leases  are  worthless  and  should  be  got  rid  of." 
At  the  time  of  writing  it  was  no  doubt  perfectly  true 
that  none  of  the  other  five  leases  held  by  the  company 
had  been  proved  to  be  of  value  but  circumstance 
scarcely  justified  the  assertion  made,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  within  the  past  few  months  the  discovery 
on  one  of  these  other  blocks  of  a  lode  of  considerable 
width  and  of  payable  value  has  been  announced. 
But  in  particular  circumstances  the  pessimism  is 
almost  a  recommendation.  The  average  dabbler  in  mines 
is  by  nature  altogether  too  optimistic — almost  invariably 
taking  all  the  favourable  possibilities  of  the  position  at 
their  maximum  and  resolutely  ignoring  all  possibilities 
of  a  contrary  nature.  To  the  average  speculator  or 
investor  we  therefore  recommend  "The  Gold  Mines  of 
the  World  "  as  a  useful  corrective. 

Mr.  Curie's  work  is  prefaced  and  concluded  by 
chapters  of  advice  and  admonition.  In  these  pages 
the  tricks  of  the  unscrupulous  promoter,  the  ways  of 
guinea-pig  directors,  of  incompetent  or  dishonest  mine 
managers,  the  subsidised  press,  and  other  abuses  that 
flourish  in  connection  with  gold-mining  are  laid  bare 
with  unsparing  hand  ;   nor  is   the  greedy  gullibility 
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if  the  speculator  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  In  addi- 
ion  to  these  warnings  some  very  sound  advice  is 
endered  as  to  the  procedure  which  should  be  adopted 
>y  those  who  desire  to  make  money  through  the 
nedium  of  gold-mining  shares.  "Act  with  extreme 
aution  and  take  a  fair  profit "  is  the  keynote  of  Mr. 
Yurie's  observations  under  this  head. 


NOVELS. 

'The  Virgins  of  the  Rocks."  Translated  from  the 
Italian  of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  by  Agatha  Hughes. 
London  :  Heinemann.    1899.  6s. 

"  Io  fard  una  finzione,  che  significhera  cose  grandi," 
re  read  on  the  title-page,  but  Signor  d'Annunzio's 
ction  has  no  significance  of  any  sort,  and  this  particular 
00k  scarcely  possesses  even  the  semblance  of  a  story, 
'hree  young  princesses,  living  in  a  remote  castle  of 
outhern  Italy,  are  stirred  by  the  arrival  of  the  hero, 
nd  think  to  themselves,  "  Ah  !  which  of  us  will  be  the 
lect?"  Signor  d'Annunzio  writes  in  the  first  person, 
rhich  renders  his  ineffable  conceit  unduly  exasperating, 
[is  bombastic  style  has  been  somewhat  mitigated 
1  translations  of  previous  books  ;  but  here  we  have  full 
istice  done  to  it,  and  the  result  rings  discordantly  in 
ine  minds.  At  the  outset  there  are  fanciful,  picturesque 
ignettes  of  the  three  maidens,  or  rather  of  their 
luls,  wildly  high-flown,  of  course,  but  yet  capable  of 
iterpretation.  Then,  for  some  fifty  pages,  we  find 
iving  nonsense,  a  meaningless  hash  of  ancient  history 
ad  heated  diatribes  which  lead  laboriously  to  nothing 
t  all.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  minute 
id  often  unsavoury  details  of  the  hero's  relations 
ith  the  three  heroines ;  we  watch  him  raise  their 
amble  hopes  in  turn,  until  finally  he  allows  one 
I  them  to  become  a  poor  Clare,  the  second  refuses 
im  because  she  deems  it  her  duty  to  nurse  her  mad 
iOther,  the  third  is  left  still  hoping  for  a  proposal, 
ot  only  is  there  no  sense  in  the  book,  but  even  a 
imax  or  conclusion  is  not  vouchsafed  to  us.  The 
ithor's  inexpugnable  coarseness  is  accentuated  by  its 
gh-falutin  garb,  and  the  long  spells  of  gibberish 
ford  a  relief  which  is  almost  welcome.  One  or  two 
aotations  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  any  who  might 
;  tempted  to  plunge  into  this  literary  Dead  Sea : 
Ah !  but  what  magic  could  impart  the  coherency 
I  tangible  and  durable  matter  to  that  spiritual  texture 
hich  the  three  prisoners  wove  in  the  barren  monotony 

their  days,  and  embroidered  little  by  little  with 
lages  of  the  most  heart-rending  things  in  which 
iman  passion  has  ever  been  hopelessly  reflected  ? " 
To  him  who  knows  what  slow  or  sudden  fertilisations, 
hat  unexpected  transfigurations,  are  possible  to  an 
tense  soul  communicating  with  other  souls  in  the 
cissitudes  of  this  most  uncertain  life — to  him  for 
horn  the  whole  dignity  of  existence  lies  in  exerting 

submitting  to  a  moral  force,  and  who  approaches 
s  kind  with  a  secret  anxiety  to  dominate  or  be 
iminated — to  every  man  who  is  curious  about  the 
ner  mystery,  who  is  ambitious  of  spiritual  power,  or 
;ls  the  need  of  slavery,  no  hour  has  such  a  charm  as 
at  in  which  he  moves  forward,  with  a  vague  anticipa- 
)n,  to  meet  the  living  Unknown  and  Infinite,  a  dim 
irld  which  he  will  either  conquer  ;  or  by  which  he  will 

absorbed."  The  best  part  of  the  book  is  to  be 
and  in  the  quotations  from  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
lich  head  the  chapters. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nevill  Tyson."     By  May  Sinclair. 

London  :  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons.  1898.  3.9.  6d. 
If  it  be  a  canon  of  fiction,  as  it  is  of  the  drama,  that 
wever  an  author  may  bewilder  his  own  puppets 
long  themselves,  the  public  has  a  right  to  insist  upon 
ling  taken  into  his  confidence,  then  there  is  an  offence 
mmitted  by  Miss  Sinclair's  most  unmistakably  clever 
'ok  which  a  little  spoils  the  effect.  The  reader  does 
't  know  what  to  make  of  Mrs.  Nevill  Tyson.  It  is 
>t  even  quite  clear  that  the  author  has  not  felt  herself 
mething  of  a  Frankenstein  after  the  creation  of  her. 
lat  she  impresses  herself  as  a  live  enigma  and  no 
jjature  of  straw  is  undeniable,  but  an  enigma  she 
rtains  until  the  end.  Her  naivete"  and  almost  incre- 
ole  innocence  go  to  induce  one  impression  of  her;  the 


"  little  ways"  that  scandalise  the'  county  and  the  unac- 
countable speeches,  to  describe  them  mildly,  that  startle 
the  man  who  most  firmly  believes  in  her,  seem  to  show 
quite  different  characteristics.  The  husband  is  far 
easier  to  understand.  He  is  a  character  that  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  before  in  a  woman's  novel  :  it 
does  credit  to  Miss  Sinclair  that  she  has  been  able  to 
realise  anything  so  subtly  unfeminine.  The  man's 
disgust  at  finding  that  his  perfectly  genuine  high  moral 
feelings  do  not  last  after  the  novelty  of  his  wife's  dis- 
figurement has  worn  off,  with  the  passion  of  pity  it 
inspired,  is  admirably  done  and  thoroughly  to  be  under- 
stood. The  delicate  situation  between  husband  and 
lover  is  touched  as  carefully  as  may  be,  without  how- 
ever being  particularly  convincing.  The  author  has 
deliberately  handicapped  herself  with  the  most  difficult 
materials  possible,  and  she  has  not  succeeded  entirely 
in  hiding  their  unwieldiness.  But  we  thank  her  for 
something  new  both  in  matter  and  manner. 

"  Little  King  Rannie."  By  M.  E.  Winchester.  London: 
Digby,  Long  and  Co.     1899.  6s. 

The  author  asks  indulgence  for  a  new  departure,  in 
that  most  of  her  books  have  been  written  for  children, 
whereas  "  Little  King  Rannie,"  in  spite  of  the  nursery 
ring  about  its  title,  is  a  novel.  It  is  a  tale  in  quite  the 
good  old  style,  of  a  shipwreck  and  a  missing  heir  and  a 
beautiful  little  golden-haired  boy  who  comes  to  his  own. 
The  plot  is  of  the  stalest,  yet  the  book  is  engaging. 
The  characterisation  could  not  well  be  cruder,  from  the 
rich  Americans  who  have  made  their  money  in  hogs — 
when  does  the  American  of  English  fiction  ever  make 
money  in  anything  else  ? — to  the  schoolboy  who  talks 
like  this  of  a  chum,  in  his  play-time  :  "  Here  is  he,  the 
youngest  of  us  all,  showing  us  the  example  of  keeping 
our  minds  fixed  on  the  all-important  main  object  of 
saving  a  struggling  fellow-creature's  life,  and  making 
an  effort  to  aid  distress  and  sorrow."  None  of  this  is 
offensive,  if  it  does  recall  the  early  'sixties.  What  is 
far  worse,  and  what  we  found  exasperating,  is  the 
mania  for  introducing  French  words  and  tags  into  the 
text.  We  have  never  seen  this  vice  carried  to  such 
excess  in  a  single  book  before.  On  page  86,  we  have 
"  vraie  passion,"  "rosiers,"  "tout  ensemble,"  and 
"  massifs  "  ;  on  the  next  page,  "  servi,"  and  "endeuil  "  ; 
but  page  118  takes  the  prize,  for  it  has  "  mauvais  quart 
d'heure,"  "savoir-faire,"  "a  l'aise,"  "coterie"  and 
"causerie,"  all  packed  into  the  first  fifteen  lines.  This 
is  the  worst  point  of  a  harmless  and  kindly  little  book, 
and  the  author  will  probably  take  the  hint  for  her  next. 

"Fortune  at  the  Helm."    By  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin 
London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.    1899.  6s. 

This  is  a  quiet,  pleasantly-written  novel  of  the  kind 
that  points  a  moral  without  over-emphasis.  The 
heroine  is  particularly  bright  and  well  drawn,  and 
many  of  the  minor  characters  are  rather  happily  hit  off. 
There  is  a  kindly  Dissenting  minister,  who  "talked  of 
the  '  dear  Lord  '  as  if  He  were  a  gentleman  of  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  Heaven  as  if  he  had  spent  a  week 
there,  Hell  as  if  he  had  looked  in  at  the  windows,"  and 
so  on.  The  style  is  fair,  with  occasional  comicalities 
like  the  hash  of  pronouns  on  page  302,  where  the  hero's 
"  usual  reserve  broke  down,  and  leaning  on  his  breast 
and  feeling  his  heart  beat  in  thick,  quick  throbs,  he  was 
able  to  express  something  of  his  tenderness."  A  hero 
supple  enough  to  lean  on  his  own  breast  would,  unlike 
the  author,  have  little  difficulty  in  expressing  anything. 

"A  Mayfair  Marriage."  By  Grammont  Hamilton. 
London  :  Grant  Richards.  1898.  6s. 
This  unique  production  purports  to  be  "  a  London 
and  Paris  book."  More  than  once,  while  we  read  it, 
we  were  tempted  to  think  it  a  Bedlam  and  Hanwell  one. 
Originality  of  style  it  may  have,  and  the  germ  of  an 
idea  :  which  germ,  however,  has  been  developed  before 
now  in  Mr.  Hardy's  "The  Well-beloved,"  even  if  we 
leave  out  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  "Quest  of  the  Golden 
Girl."  The  heroine's  search  for  the  ideal  of  her  dreams 
has  the  merit  of  being  entered  upon  in  a  thoroughly 
experimental  spirit ;  her  husband  watching  results  with 
the  most  amiable  interest  possible,  until  she  ends  where 
she  began — in  his  accommodating  arms.  Paris,  we 
hope,  will  appreciate  its  "book."  English  husbands 
are  still  distressingly  crude  upon  these  points. 
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"The  Human  Boy."    By  Eden  Phillpotts.  London: 
Methuen.     1899.  65-. 

Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  has  a  graceful  pen  and  a  gift  of 
ready  humour.  His  human  boy  is  quite  human,  being 
a  cheery  individual  in  process  of  education  at  a  some- 
what nondescript  school,  a  private  establishment  con- 
taining 225  pupils  all  bent  on  enjoying  themselves  in 
ways  befitting  their  ages  which  vary  rather  widely. 
They  make  love  to  "the  Doctor's"  daughters,  and 
blacken  one  another's  eyes  in  their  eagerness  to  win  the 
smiles  of  these  rather  forward  young  ladies  ;  they  have 
a  barring-out  (surely  an  obsolete  mode  of  remonstrance 
with  authority) ;  they  keep  pets  from  piebald  rats  to 
spiders,  tease  the  French  master,  and  run  away  with  a 
view  to  becoming  buccaneers,  behaving  altogether  much 
as  boys  have  done  in  fact  and  still  more  frequently  in 
fiction  since  boys  have  learnt  to  be  boys.  In  short  "  The 
Human  Boy  "  is  a  good  book  to  laugh  over,  and  if  it  will 
not  rank  among  the  author's  more  ambitious  work  as  a 
searching  and  accurate  study  of  human  character  it 
does  not  claim  to  do  so. 

u  In  the  Dark."    By  Esme  Stuart.    London  :  John 
Long.    1899.  6s. 

We  have  had  many  stories  recently  in  which  the 
scenes  have  been  laid  in  fictitious  European  States 
where  impending  revolutions  and  a  demoralised  police 
to  some  extent  account  for  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  involve  the  hero  or  the  heroine.  Miss  Stuart  is 
a  more  ambitious  author.  She  asks  us  to  realise  the 
preposterous  in  modern  Venice  and  modern  Paris,  and 
her  kidnapped  doctor  and  the  secret  society  into  the 
clutches  of  which  he  falls  make  demands  upon  our 
credulity  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  respond.  If  we 
could  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  Denis  Courthouse, 
represented  as  a  rather  superior  sort  of  person  among 
men,  could  have  succumbed  so  weakly  to  circumstances 
and  the  secret  society  we  might  find  "  In  the  Dark  "  a 
very  interesting  book.  As  it  is  those  not  blessed  with 
a  full  measure  of  the  credulity  so  valuable  to  novel- 
readers  will  get  rather  tired  of  Dr.  Courthouse  and  the 
two  young  ladies  who  take  such  misplaced  interest  in 
his  welfare. 

"Jaspar  Tristram."     By   A.  W.  Clarke.     London  : 
William  Heinemann.    1899.  6s. 

Jaspar  Tristram  is  the  dreary  hero  of  a  dreary  story 
which  would  have  more  chance  of  finding  readers  were 
he  himself  of  more  attractive  material.  As  it  is  morbid 
and  introspective  he  pervades  its  pages,  and  the  heroine 
who  flits  across  the  scene  towards  the  end  has  hardly 
a  chance  of  redeeming  the  interest  with  her  shadowy 
personality.  It  is  not  everyone  who  will  persevere  so 
far  as  the  really  clever  and  charming  picture  of  Nita 
as  a  child.  The  minute  details  of  bullying,  and  other 
things  equally  repulsive,  in  a  badly  managed  private 
school  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  a  larger  and  possibly 
public  school  that  is  not  much  better,  may  prove  the 
author's  intimacy  with  the  worst  side  of  school  life,  but 
will  sicken  women  and  irritate  men,  while  of  design 
there  is  nothing  to  interest  those  to  whom  stories  of 
schoolboys  naturally  appeal.  And  yet  there  are 
passages  full  of  good  work  in  the  book  ;  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  it  is  far  above  the  average  novel,  and  one 
feels  with  regret  that  much  time  and  labour  have  been 
thrown  away  upon  it. 

"  From  the  Broad  Acres."  By  J.  S.  Fletcher.   London  : 
Grant  Richards.    1899.  2s. 

Twenty-one  short  stories  of  rustic  life  in  Yorkshire 
form  the  contents  of  this  volume,  and  of  their  kind  they 
are  good.  They  are  picturesque  sketches  of  country- 
men and  countrywomen,  young  and  old,  written  with 
observation,  skill,  and  suggestion,  by  the  practised 
hand  of  a  "  Son  of  the  Soil."  If  the  pathos  and  the 
humour  are  tranquil  rather  than  startling,  the  volume  is 
pleasant  to  read  and  as  such  to  be  commended  to 
readers  who  may  however  fairly  complain  that  it  is 
a  trifle  monotonous  in  subject  and  treatment. 

"  That  Fortune."  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  London 
and  New  York  :    Harper.    1899.  6s. 
Mr.  Dudley  Warner's  characters  are  human  and 
interesting,  and  this  latest  production  of  his  prolific 


pen  is  attractively  written  and  worth  reading.  Thi 
evolution  of  Evelyn  Mavick,  the  heiress  to  a  larg* 
fortune,  who  was  educated  in  "the  world  of  ideas  am 
literature,"  not  in  the  conflicts  of  life,  whose  wan 
of  worldly  wisdom  was  counterbalanced  by  power  0 
discernment  and  strength  of  character,  is  a  wholesome 
sympathetic,  rather  than  an  elaborate  study.  Mr 
Warner's  aphorisms  are  generally  humorous,  and  no 
the  least  so  those  which  are  directed  against  the  affec 
tations  of  some  modem  authors  and  journalists. 

"Comrades  of  the  Black  Cross."    By  Hume  Nisbet 
London  :  White.    1899.    3s.  6d. 

"  Comrades  of  the  Black  Cross  "  is  an  ingenious  core 
bination  of  the  shilling  shocker  and  the  modern  polic 
report.  Setting  out  with  the  laudable  intention  of  bein: 
accurate  and  thorough,  Mr.  Nisbet's  imagination  has  i 
the  end  run  away  with  him.  However  in  dealing  wit 
such  a  very  Napoleon  of  crime  as  the  hero  much  rnigh 
be  forgiven  if  to  the  other  faults  of  the  book  Mr.  Nisbc 
had  not  managed  to  add  the  unpardonable  one  ( 
dulness. 


NEW   BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

'  FlorizeFs  Folly."  By  John  Ashton.  With  thirteen  illustration 
London:  Chatto  and  Windus.  1899. 
A  writer  who  turns  out  one  or  two  books  every  year  has 
presumptive  right  to  be  called  industrious.  How  he  ca 
do  it  without  an  undue  waste  of  mental  tissue  is  shown  i 
"  Florizel's  Folly,"  by  Mr.  John  Ashton,  an  acknowledge 
master  in  the  use  of  those  labour-saving  appliances,  the  scisso 
and  the  paste-pot.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  he  nevi 
tries  to  conceal  his  indebtedness.  The  description  he  give 
covering  nearly  forty  pages,  of  Brighton  Pavilion  as  it  was  le 
by  George  IV.,  has  been  lifted  bodily  from  a  work  publishe 
about  sixty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Edward  Wedlake  Brayley.  "  Th 
edifice,  which,  in  respect  to  architectural  form,  has  no  parall 
in  Europe,  nor  perhaps  on  the  globe,"  was,  it  is  well  know 
the  scene  of  some  of  "  Prince  Florizel's  "  most  vulgar  dissipation 
as  it  was  a  principal  cause  of  his  financial  embarrassments, 
now  serves  Mr.  Ashton  as  a  peg  for  his  conscientious  descri 
tions  of  vicious  life.  We  should  enjoy  them  better  if  tl 
narrator  had  not  thought  himself  bound  on  occasions  to  assun 
the  airs  of  a  moralist.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk — who  was, 
least,  a  gentleman  even  in  his  cups — Mr.  Ashton  dismisses  . 
"  a  wretched  old  sensualist,"  and  complains  that  Thackeray, 
dealing  with  him,  gets  "  maudlinly  sentimental."  Mr.  Ashtd 
on  Thackeray  !  If  there  was  any  occasion  to  treat  our  auth 
as  a  historian,  or  even  as  a  compiler  with  a  reputation,  v 
might  show  that  he  has  done  less  than  justice  to  Mrs.  Robinso 
the  Perdita  whom  Florizel  so  shabbily  abandoned,  and  conced 
rather  more  than  a  proper  allowance  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  wl 
knew  very  well  what  she  was  doing  when  she  entered  into  h 
semi-legal  association  with  the  heir  to  the  throne.  Before  si 
crossed  his  path  she  was  already  an  experienced  woman  of  tl 
world,  and  if  she  was  afterwards  disappointed  it  was  becau 
she  had  set  her  mind  on  the  unattainable.  Still,  so  far  as  tl 
main  facts  of  her  story  are  concerned  they  are  faithfully  relatf 
by  Mr.  Ashton,  and  put  together  in  an  interesting  way.  I 
has  the  knack  of  using  his  extracts  to  the  best  advantagi 
and  omitting  what  would  be  tedious  or  irrelevant.  Th;| 
perhaps,  is  why  he  is  more  popular  than  many  a  better  write 
And  this  book,  like  most  which  bear  his  name,  is  attractive 
illustrated.  It  is  difficult  to  finish  a  review  of  one  of  his  boo'1 
without  a  feeling  of  remorse — at  having  let  him  off  too  lightly 

"The  Diary  of  a  Condemned  Man."  By  Alfred  Hermai 
Fried.  Translated  from  the  German  by  S.  Van  Straale 
London  :  William  Heinemann.  1899. 
Under  this  catch-penny  title  we  are  presented  with  i 
emotional  appeal  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  Tl 
subject,  no  doubt,  is  fairly  open  to  argument,  but  not  in  thl 
manner.  The  instance  selected  is,  to  begin  with,  not  a  typid 
one.  The  condemned  criminal  is  a  cultivated  person  who  h 
read  his  Lessing  carefully  enough  to  quote  it  in  jail ;  he  kill* 
his  man  in  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  rage  and  fear  ;  and  no  sm;: 
part  of  the  mental  agony  which  he  describes  is  due  to  the  fa. 
that  he  hadsome  expectation  that  his  sentence  might  bemodifie; 
He  was  tortured  less  by  apprehension  than  by  uncertainti 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  his  suspense  was  unduly  prolongei 
The  first  entry  in  this  supposed  diary  was  made  on  3  Noveir.be  j 
the  execution  did  not  take  place  till  16  May.  This  wou; 
be  impossible  in  England,  where  the  customary  three  week 
interval  is  seldom,  if  ever,  exceeded.  In  Germany  the  rr 
appears  to  be  less  merciful ;  and  in  the  United  States  and 
Spain  even  longer  delays  are  permitted.  On  this  point  it  m; 
be  thought,  by  those  who  have  patience  to  read  Herr  Friec 
sensational  pages,  that  a  good  case  for  reform  has  been  Oflj 
out.  But  it  is  no  more  an  argument  against  capital  punis 
ment  than  it  would  have  been  in  England,  just  a  generation  ag, 
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;o  insist  on  the  demoralisation  caused  by  public  executions. 
The  more  rational  parts  of  the  treatise — for  such  it  is — are  those 
which  lay  on  society  the  guilt  of  acts  committed  by  individual 
members  ;  they  possess  such  authority  as  is  conferred  by  the 
speculations  of  those  sentimental  Determinists,  chiefly  Italian, 
who  repudiate  the  whole  idea  of  personal  responsibility.  They 
are  quite  as  much  opposed  to  penal  servitude  as  to  hanging 
—to  any  treatment,  indeed,  which  is  not  purely  "  therapeutic." 
There  is  neither  time  nor  need  to  discuss  such  theories  here, 
but  they  must  be  accepted  in  toto  before  any  importance  can  be 
attached  to  Herr  Fried's  work.  And  we  are  a  little  surprised 
that  a  learned  professor  of  Darmstadt — a  professor  ought  at  least 
to  be  logical — should  have  contributed  a  commendatory  preface. 
The  book  has  some  powerful  passages,  but  it  is  easy  to  be 
eloquent  when  you  describe  agony  or  appeal  to  pity,  just  as  any 
painter  can  produce  strong  effects  with  vivid  colours.  But 
there  is  no  reality  in  either  case  ;  nor  much  semblance  of  it. 
The  German  has  been  rendered  into  simple  flowing  English. 
But  we  notice  one  slip.  The  condemned  man  sees  a  vision  of 
human  justice.  "  Oh,  that  spook  !  "  he  cries,  "  I  see  him  still 
before  me."  Spook,  we  know,  is  good  German  and  good  Dutch, 
but  in  English  it  is  merely  comic.  Or  is  it  that  the  spiritualists 
have  made  it  so  ?  It  has  even  been  derived  from  the  Greek 
fy\>X<]i  by  a  familiar  and  characteristic  transposition  due  to 
mental  perturbation.  A  similar  instance  of  unconscious  word- 
making  was  afforded  by  the  gentleman  who  entered  his  club 
at  a  late  hour  and  called  for  a  glass  of  Scotchulspesh. 

;!  Lives  and  Times  of  the  Early  Valois  Queens."  By  Catherine 
Bearne.  London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1899.  \os.  6d. 
This  book  has  no  claim  to  originality  but  it  is  a  conscientious 
attempt  to  edit  for  the  British  maiden  an  account  of  the  four 
Queens  of  France  whose  lives  were  contemporaneous  with  the 
nost  troubled  years  of  the  French  monarchy.  That  it  is  not 
naccurate  and  is  in  every  way  a  blameless  publication  we  are 
xee  to  maintain,  but  it  is  no  serious  contribution  to  history  and 
jives  no  sort  of  a  picture  of  the  terrible  years  for  France  which 
:ame  with  the  opening  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  One  page 
)f  Michelet  will  tell  the  inquirer  more  about  the  real  state  in 
which  these  unhappy  ladies  found  themselves  and  their 
:ountry.  Nevertheless  no  honest  effort  to  interest  the  English 
'eader  in  the  most  romantic  of  histories  can  be  otherwise  than 
:ommended.  We  fear  we  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  illustra- 
ions  with  which  this  work  is  bemuddled.  One  good  map  of 
xmtemporary  France  would  be  worth  all  these  bleared  and 
luffy  prints.  We  suppose  that  the  blatant  cover  of  the  volume 
vith  its  gilt  partisans  and  crowns  and  fleurs  de  lys  is  intended 

0  suggest  royalty  but  it  is  in  reality  a  gross  caricature  of  the 
:arriage  panels  of  a  newly  beknighted  alderman. 

'  Impressions  of  America."  By  T.  C.  Porter.  London  : 
Pearson.  1899.  10s.  6d. 
The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  this  volume  is  the  title, 
;vhich  is  far  too  pretentious  for  the  contents.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
ketchy  account  of  a  holiday  visit  to  Niagara,  Yellowstone 
3ark,  Colorado  Springs  and  the  Yosemite  Valley.  To  call 
t  vaguely  "Impressions  of  America"  is  misleading.  Mr. 
3orter  is  an  expert  photographer  and  has  taken  some  charming 
lictures  of  the  scenes  he  visited  which  have  been  well  repro- 
luced.  The  publishers  have  introduced  a  small  stereoscope 
I'hich  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  photographs.  The 
.uthor  devotes  several  pages  to  demonstrating  the  method  by 
fhich  one  may  acquire  the  power  of  seeing  pictures  in 
stereoscopic  relief"  which  is  interesting.  There  are  also 
bme  good  notes  on  "  The  Gulf  Stream  "  and  "  A  New  Theory 
f  Geysers"  which  are  worth  study.  The  book  is  admirably 
ot  up. 

Compulsory  Licences  under  the  Patent  Acts."    By  J.  W. 

Gordon.  London  :  Stevens  and  Sons.  1899. 
Mr.  Gordon  has  written  a  useful  book  on  an  interesting  sub- 
jet.  About  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  there  was  a 
onsiderable  outcry  on  the  part  of  people  who  either  were 
eficient  in  inventive  genius  or  had  the  misfortune  to  have  their 
lventions  anticipated  by  other  people  who  enjoyed  a  larger 
hare  of  it,  against  the  policy  of  the  patent  law.  Much  non- 
ense  was  talked  about  "the  dead  hand  of  the  Elizabethan 
lonopoly"  and  the  odiousness  of  privilegia.  The  agitation 
cquired  some  volume  and  ultimately  found  its  natural  outlet 

1  a  succession  of  Parliamentary  inquiries.  The  main  result  of 
aese  investigations  was  to  secure  the  patent  law  permanently 
gainst  any  further  attack,  at  least  with  the  slightest  prospect 
f  success,  on  the  same  or  similar  lines.  But  the  movement 
5ft  its  mark  at  one  point  on  the  English  patent  system.  A 
irovision  was  inserted  in  the  Patents  Act  enabling  the  Board 
if  Trade  to  compel  a  patentee  who  is  not  making  his  patent  in 
England  or  not  supplying  the  public  requirements  in  regard  to 
lis  invention  to  grant  licences  on  reasonable  terms  to  other 
)ersons  to  make  use  of  it.  For  a  long  time  this  provision 
emained  a  dead  letter,  possibly,  as  Mr.  Gordon  suggests,  be- 
:ause  it  did  not  apply  to  patents  under  the  old  law.  But  in 
897  a  serious  application  was  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
1  compulsory  licence.  There  have  been  seven  cases  since  then 
ind  others  are  pending.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr. 
jordon  has  selected  the  "  compulsory  licences  "  section  of  the 

atents  Act  for  separate  treatment  and  has  produced  a  mono- 


graph on  the  subject  containing  everything  that  a  lawyer  or 
patent  agent  needs  to  know  about.  The  book  contains  much 
curious  ancient  learning,  to  which  the  historical  student  will 
turn  with  pleasure,  and  unlike  the  average  legal  treatise,  is 
written  in  readable  English. 

"  Old  Cambridge"  (Macmillan.  5J.),  by  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,  belongs  to  a  series  of  "National  Studies  in  American 
Letters,"  and  is  a  very  interesting  resume  of  the  history  and 
associations  of  an  American  university  town,  with  which  the 
names  of  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  and  others  are  so 
intimately  connected. — "  Essays  on  Browning"  (Swan  Sonnen- 
schein.  3.5-.  &d-),  by  Marion  Little,  will  no  doubt  attract  many 
readers  who  have  not  found  the  time — the  author  says  all  have 
the  brains — to  understand  the  poet.  Browning's  public,  we 
suppose,  will  continue  to  be  a  small  one,  commentators  and 
expositors  notwithstanding,  but  the  failure  of  the  average  man 
to  read  the  Browning  riddle  cannot  rob  the  poet  of  his  place 
among  the  great  ones.  The  author  of  these  essays  is  at  times 
a  little  obscure,  but  on  the  whole  we  get  a  simple  and  clear- 
cut  view  of  Browning's  claims  as  poet  and  thinker. — In  "  Look- 
ing Ahead"  (Tennyson  Neely.  5-r.)H.  Pereira  Mendes  speculates 
on  "  twentieth  century  happenings,"  with  especial  reference  to 
the  "  mighty  moral  and  physical "  possibilities  which  would  be 
opened  up  by  a  union  of  the  English-speaking  nations,  and  to 
the  importance  to  all  mankind  of  the  preservation  of  the  Jews 
and  the  restoration  of  a  Jewish  State.  There  is  to  be  plenty  of 
national  and  religious  strife  in  the  twentieth  century  if  Mr. 
Mendes  is  a  good  prophet. — The  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould's  life  of 
Robert  Stephen  Hawker,  M.A.,  "The  Vicar  of  Morwenstow  " 
(Methuen.  y.  6d.),  has  just  been  issued  in  a  new  and  revised 
edition.  Once  when  Mr.  Hawker  was  accused  of  being  a 
Roman  Catholic  he  answered  :  "  I  am  a  priest  of  the  Church, 
of  the  Church  of  God,  of  that  Church  which  was  hundreds  of 
years  in  Cornwall  before  a  Pope  of  Rome  was  thought  of." 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


"  Nikias  and  the  Sicilian  Expedition."    By  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Church,  M.A. 

Nikias  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  individuals  whose  private 
life  is  excellent,  but  who  in  their  public  capacity  are  quite  unequal 
to  coping  with  the  demands  of  the  times.  Not  strong  enough 
either  to  take  a  decided  lead  or  to  combat  a  policy  they  feel  to 
be  wrong,  in  doubtful  and  difficult  crises  they  are  nearly  always 
certain  to  be  found  as  unwilling  co-operators  in  the  disasters 
of  their  country.  The  conduct  of  Nikias  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  above  theory.  The  man  who  in  his  desire  to  "dish" 
Cleon  was  ready  to  risk  the  welfare  of  his  country  was  marked 
out  in  advance  to  consummate  its  ruin  under  the  walls  of 
Syracuse.  It  is  the  great  tragedy  of  Athenian  overthrow  in 
Sicily  in  which  Nikias  took  a  leading  part  that  has  preserved 
his  name  from  oblivion.  His  own  countrymen  showed  their 
opinion  of  his  worth  by  blotting  out  his  name  on  the  monument 
they  raised  to  the  fallen  to  set  in  its  place  that  of  his  worthier 
colleague  Demosthenes.  The  monograph  of  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Church  should  prove  interesting  to  those  who  cannot  read  the 
history  of  the  Sicilian  Expedition  in  the  pages  of  Thucydides. 
We  note  one  curious  misprint  "  aboslutely." 

"  Hannibal  and  the  Great  War  between  Rome  and  Carthage." 
By  W.  W.  How,  M.A.  London  :  Seeley  and  Co. 
The  Life  of  Hannibal  may  be  a  thrice  told  tale  but  it  is  one 
of  which  one  can  never  weary.  By  the  side  of  such  a  patriot 
the  weak-kneed  Nikias  seems  but  a  mere  pinchbeck  patriot — 
despite  the  encomiums  of  Aristotle.  Nikias  has  scarcely 
personality  enough  to  fill  the  Syracusan  stage  on  which  was 
enacted  the  scene  of  his  tragic  end.  Hannibal  stands  out 
boldly  after  many  centuries  from  a  background  that  was 
no  other  than  the  ancient  world  itself.  Mr.  How  has 
entered  into  the  labours  of  many  who  have  gone  before  him 
and  drawn  up  a  short  sketch  in  every  way  worthy  of  his 
fascinating  subject. 

"  The  Classics  for  the  Million."  By  Henry  Grey.  London  : 
Sonnenschein  and  Co. 
"  The  Classics  for  the  Million  "  is  an  heroic  attempt  to  give 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  range  of  classical  literature  from 
Homer  to  Quintilian  in  the  narrow  space  of  350  pages. 
The  volume  shows  signs  of  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal 
of  reading,  though  the  results  given  are  not  always  up  to  date. 
That  the  book  has  gone  to  supply  a  want  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  race  for  the  million  it  has  already  reached  its 
eighteenth  thousand.  But  we  cannot  look  on  the  work  as  an 
unqualified  success  :  no  one  has  yet  managed  to  accomplish 
the  impossible  feat  of  getting  a  quart  into  a  pint  pot.  Mr. 
Grey  tries  to  lighten  the  problem  by  throwing  overboard  the 
aesthetic  or  critical  side  of  the  question,  which  is  however  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  unclassical  reader  in  enabling 
him  to  locate  in  his  own  mind  the  various  authors  in  some- 
thing like  a  proper  hierarchy  of  merit.  Mr.  Grey's  method  is 
to  serve  up  an  endless  series  of  epitomes  of  the  principal  works 
of  the  various  authors,  garnished  with  a  few  tit-bits  in  the  shape 
of  quotations.  But  these  tit-bits  are  so  rare  that  their  compara- 
tive freshness  only  makes  the  "  taste  of  tin  "  more  obvious  in  the 
epitomes  themselves.    In  any  case  they  are  so  boiled  down 
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that  all  the  original  savour  and  flavour  have  evaporated.  Who 
for  instance  can  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  from  a  bald  condensation  of 
the  plot  in  twenty  lines  ?  There  is  far  more  of  what  Master 
Rabelais  called  the  "mouelle  substantifique "  in  Professor 
Jebb's  little  primer  on  Greek  literature  than  in  this  elaborate 
collection  of  "dry  bones"  for  the  million. 

Siepmann's  German  Series  Advanced. — "Goethe's  Iphigenie 
auf  Tauris."  By  H.  B.  Cotterill.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
This  edition  of  Goethe's  "  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris  "  is  remark- 
able for  the  fulness  of  its  introduction.  Especially  worthy  of 
notice  is  the  scholarly  excursus  on  the  legend  and  its  probable 
origin.  Mr.  Cottetill  has  little  difficulty  in  showing  that  in  this 
case  as  in  many  others  the  so-called  solar  myth  theory  is  the 
purest  "  moonshine."  The  real  solution  of  the  problem  must 
be  sought  in  the  comparative  study  of  religions.  Less  satis- 
factory is  Mr.  Cotterill's  criticism  of  French  plays  on  the  same 
subject  ;  which  he  dismisses  as  "caricatures."  To  apply  such 
a  term  to  Racine's  "Iphigenie"  can  only  redound  to  the 
discredit  of  the  critic.  Racine's  "  Iphigenie  "  is  likely  to  last 
quite  as  long  as  Goethe's  "  Iphigenie,"  while,  as  a  stage  piece, 
its  success  has  always  been  more  considerable  than  that  of  its 
German  namesake. 

Macmillan's  Primary  Series  — "  Les  Yiolettes  Blanches."  By 
Emile  Richebourg.  Edited  by  M.  J.  Julien. 
M.  Julien  has  edited  "  Les  Violettes  Blanches  "  of  Richebourg 
for  Messrs.  Macmillan's  Primary  Series,  whatever  that  may 
mean  exactly.  It  is  not  quite  clear  either  why  he  has  pitched  on 
this  particular  tale  which  is  no  better  and  no  worse  than  the 
countless  romances  that  came  from  the  prolific  pen  of  M. 
Richebourg  who  in  his  day  was  little  more  than  a  pot-boiler 
novelist  of  the  "  Family  Herald  "  type  with  a  soupgon  at  times 
of  "  Bow  Bells."  The  notes  strike  us  as  giving  exactly  the  kind 
of  help  that  is  either  superfluous  or  better  withheld.  Thus  we 
have  time  after  time  simple  phrases  like  "  c'est  fini "  translated. 
There  is  quite  a  touch  of  "  English  as  she  is  spoke  "  about  the 
phrase  "a  gush  (sic)  of  wind." 

"  The  Certificate  History  of  England,  1700-1789."  University 
Tutorial  Series.  By  A.  J.  Evans  and  C.  S.  Fearnside. 
London  :  W.  B.  Clive. 
This  "  Certificate  History  of  England"  does  not  appear  to  be 
so  much  a  separate  work,  as  a  slice  taken  out  of  a  larger  publi- 
cation which  includes  the  whole  history  of  the  country.  The 
book  is  none  the  less  a  complete  whole.  It  is  brightly  written, 
well  put  together  and  illustrated  with  useful  maps  and  plans. 
We  specially  commend  to  other  publishers  the  sensible  manner 
in  which  the  map  at  the  commencement  is  inserted.  It  enables 
the  reader  to  work  with  it  alongside  of  the  page  he  is  reading 
without  having  to  constantly  refer  back  to  it  by  turning  over  the 
leaves  as  is  generally  the  case.  Although  the  history  is  openly 
and  avowedly  a  crammer's  book,  its  authors  have  taken  a  wider 
and  more  liberal  view  of  their  subject  than  merely  catering  for 
the  ordinary  "  passee"  by  contributing  some  excellent  biblio- 
graphical notes  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

"  School  Arithmetic."  By  A.  Macdonald.    London  :  Macmillan. 

1899. 

This  book  is  an  absolute  negation  of  anything  educational. 
As  a  sort  of  mine  from  which  to  extract  examples  and  examina- 
tion papers  it  has  a  kind  of  utilitarian  value.  But  the  teacher 
and  pupil  alike  must  be  warned  against  using  its  explanations. 

For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  310. 
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NOTES. 

It  is  a  striking  historical  coincidence  that  the  two 
most  troublesome  questions  of  modern  times  should 
reach  their  most  acute  phase  almost  at  the  same  hour. 
By  the  time  these  words  are  in  print  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  have  come  to  a  decision,  which  must 
settle  the  Transvaal  crisis  one  way  or  the  other.  Either 
we  are  to  have  a  friendly  Conference  at  Cape  Town,  or 
we  are  to  have  war  :  which  of  the  two  depends  on  Mr. 
Kruger.  The  verdict  of  the  Dreyfus  Court  Martial 
will  be  given  either  to-day  or  Monday,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  may  be  the  effect  in  France  of 
condemnation  or  acquittal.  The  refusal  of  Colonel 
Jouaust  to  grant  a  commission  for  the  examination  of 
the  German  and  Italian  ex-military  attaches  has  been 
interpreted  in  opposite  senses  ;  by  some  as  a  determina- 
tion to  acquit,  by  others  as  a  resolution  to  convict.  A 
few  hours  will  settle  that  speculation.  But  a  South 
African  and  a  French  crisis  coming  together  are 
rather  a  trial  to  the  nerves  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  Asquith  was  the  first  statesman  of  Cabinet  rank 
to  break  silence  on  the  Transvaal  crisis  during  the  past 
week.  With  some  of  the  remarks  which  he  made  to 
his  constituents  at  Leven  we  have  no  fault  to  find,  as 
they  partake  of  the  nature  of  truisms.  It  is,  for 
instance,  a  truism  to  say  that  every  intelligent  person 
agrees  that  the  time  has  come  for  "a  definite  and 
permanent  settlement "  of  the  controversy  between  the 
government  of  the  Boer  Republic  and  :ts  immigrant 
population.  It  would  have  been  more  to  the  point  if 
Mr.  Asquith  had  told  us  how,  in  '.lis  opinion  as  a 
Liberal  of  light  and  leading,  a  definite  and  permanent 
settlement  could  be  arrived  at.  It  is  equally  a  truism 
to  say  that  the  constitutional  changes  which  the 
corruption  and  misgovernment  cr  the  Kruger  clique 
have  rendered  necessary  "  are  riot  carried  out  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye."  Nobody  expects  them  to  be  :  all 
we  want  is  some  reasonable  guarantee  that  they  will  be 
carried  out.  And  when  Mr.  Asquith  declares  that  we 
have  "  sureties  "  for  the  performance  of  Mr.  Kruger's 
promises  in  "  the  sentiment  an  d  the  honour  of  the  whole 
Afrikander  population  of  South  Africa,"  we  can  only 
say  that  we  do  not  like  the  security.  We  have  trusted 
a  great  deal  too  much  and  n  great  deal  too  long  to  the 
sentiment  and  honour  of  people  who  are  destitute  of 
either  quality,  and  Mr.  Asquith  ought  to  know  that  in 
business  neither  is  a  negotiable  security. 


If  Mr.  Asquith  would  like  to  know  the  precise  value 
of  his  "  surety  "  let  him  apply  to  Mr.  Hofmeyr.  Mr. 
Schreiner  was  quite  unjustly  denounced  for  expressing 
his  opinion  that  Mr.  Kruger's  first  offer  of  a  seven 
years'  franchise  was  satisfactory  before  the  official 
text  of  the  bill  was  published.  But  the  truth  is  that 
Mr.  Hofmeyr  had  been  shown,  when  at  Pretoria,  the 
text  of  a  bill  granting  a  seven  years'  franchise  without 
any  reservations  or  qualifications,  which  he  had  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Schreiner  on  his  return  to  Cape 
Town.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Hofmeyr's  back  was  turned 
everything  was  altered,  and  when  the  actual  bill  came 
out  no  one  was  more  surprised  than  Messrs.  Hofmeyr 
and  Schreiner.  Why  Mr.  Hofmeyr  did  not  then  and 
there  denounce  the  bad  faith  of  Mr.  Kruger  must  be 
left  to  the  meditation  of  professional  politicians.  Had 
he  done  so,  the  Transvaal  crisis  might  have  ended 
long  ago. 

We  are  willing  to  make  allowances  for  the  exigency 
of  a  peroration,  but  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Asquith 
that  a  war  with  the  Transvaal  would  be  "a  re- 
proach to  statesmanship,  a  calamity  to  civilisation, 
and  an  almost  incalculable  disaster  to  South 
Africa."  Everything  that  statesmanship  could  do 
to  settle  the  matter  by  negotiation  has  been  done ; 
and  as  for  civilisation,  its  greatest  triumphs  have 
been  won  by  arms.  The  government  of  the  South 
African  Republic  is  in  fact  the  standing  obstacle  to  the 
civilisation  of  South  Africa,  and  a  short  and  decisive 
war  for  its  removal  would  be  an  incalculable  blessing 
in  the  long  run,  though  of  course,  in  one  sense,  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property  is  a  disaster.  We 
cordially  endorse  Mr.  Asquith's  opinion  that  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  is  "one  of  the  strongest  and  clearest  heads  in 
the  Empire."  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner  are 
old  college  friends,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  read  the  tribute 
of  one  great  Balliol  man  to  another.  Our  High  Com- 
missioner is  fortunate  in  nothing  more  than  this,  that 
he  has  no  personal  enemies,  and  a  great  many  powerful 
friends  in  all  parties. 

Mr.  John  Morley's  speech  at  Arbroath  was  a  much 
more  elaborate  analysis  of  the  whole  South  African 
situation,  and,  from  his  point  of  view,  the  argument  was 
pressed  home  with  all  the  dialectical  skill  and  rhetorical 
charm  of  one  of  the  greatest  living  masters  of  the 
English  tongue.  We  are  certainly  not  going  to  join 
the  silly  chorus  of  the  so-called  patriotic  press,  which 
condemns  Mr.  Morley  for  holding  his  own  views,  and 
expressing  them  far  better  than  the  blood-and-thunder 
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scribes  express  theirs.  But  we  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Morley's  logic  was  quite  as  coherent,  or  his  political 
analogy  as  plausible  as  is  usual  with  him.  He  says 
that  if  we  go  to  war  with  the  Transvaal  we  must 
annex  it  and  turn  it  into  a  Crown  colony.  Almost 
in  the  same  breath  he  tells  us  that  after  a  war  we  shall 
only  have  another  Ireland  on  our  hands,  with  a  loyalist 
Ulster  on  the  Rand  !  The  Transvaal  might  be  trans- 
formed into  a  Crown  colony  like  Ceylon,  or  it  might  be 
made  into  a  self-governing  colony  like  the  Cape.  But 
by  no  conceivable  process  could  it  be  made  into  another 
Ireland,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Of 
course,  what  we  shall  do  with  the  Transvaal,  if  we  are 
obliged  to  reconquer  it,  will  be  to  hand  over  its  internal 
government  to  the  majority  of  its  population.  Another 
curious  inconsistency  of  the  speech  is  that  while  Mr. 
Morley  aptly  describes  the  possible  war  as  the  crump- 
ling of  the  man  in  his  shirt  by  the  ten  men  armed  to 
the  teeth,  he  shudders  over  its  consequences  as  if  it 
were  a  Seven  Years  War  between  the  European 
Powers. 

Mr.  Morley  has  been  chaffed  by  the  press  for  his 
"  fiend  of  war  sailing  slowly  upon  his  black  extended 
wings  across  our  horizon."  Like  most  plagiarisms,  it 
is  not  an  improvement  upon  the  original,  which  was 
simpler  and  more  impressive  because  devoid  of  adjec- 
tives. In  one  of  his  great  Crimean  orations  in  the 
House  of  Commons  John  Bright  said,  "  The  Angel  of 
Death  is  abroad  in  the  land  :  you  may  almost  hear  the 
beating  of  his  wings."  The  House  was  not  sure 
whether  it  ought  to  laugh  or  cry,  for  it  was  the  boldest 
figure  of  rhetoric  addressed  to  a  public  assembly  since 
the  day  when  Chatham  appealed  to  "the  ancestors  of 
the  noble  lords  who  adorn  the  tapestry  which  surrounds 
these  walls."  In  walking  away  from  the  House  after 
the  speech  was  over  Bright  confided  to  a  friend  that  he 
very  nearly  said  "  the  flapping  of  his  wings,"  and  that 
had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  been  ruined.  So 
perilous  are  the  higher  flights  of  oratory  ! 

The  so-called  crisis  in  Prussia  drags  on,  but  there  is 
very  little  life  in  it.  Once  it  was  known  that  the  Emperor 
did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  break  with  the  Conserva- 
tives and  dissolve  the  Landtag  the  question  became  a 
purely  domestic  one  and  although  the  agrarian  news- 
papers and  the  "Cologne  Gazette"  are  making  a 
furious  din,  it  is  only  a  querelle  cCAllemand  which 
excites  nobody.  As  somebody  had  to  be  made  the 
scapegoat  for  the  incident,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  the 
Interior  has  been  permitted  to  resign  and  he  is  accom- 
panied in  his  retirement  by  the  Minister  of  Education 
but  Prussian  ministers  have  of  late  been  mere  clerks, 
and  the  substitution  of  one  for  another  does  not  interest 
the  country.  The  fact  remains  that  the  Hohenzollern 
prestige  has  received  a  severe  blow  and  the  Emperor 
seems  as  far  as  ever  from  devising  any  means  of 
bringing  the  obstructive  agrarians  to  reason.  None  of 
the  other  groups  in  the  Landtag  have  shown  any  sign 
of  political  capacity  ;  so  the  Junkers  remain  masters  of 
the  situation. 

The  unhappy  Irish  Nationalists  are  at  open  war  with 
each  other  about  the  statues.  Last  year,  as  we  all 
remember,  the  "Men  of  '98"  made  a  tremendous 
effort  to  raise  money  for  a  statue  of  Wolfe  Tone.  But 
the  movement  was  a  fiasco.  Some  months  ago  Mr. 
Redmond  and  the  Parnellites  took  up  the  idea  of  a 
statue  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  up  to  the  present  the  result  has 
been  much  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Wolfe  Tone. 
The  Dillonites  and  Healyites  regarded  the  movement 
as  political  and  an  advertisement  for  Mr.  Redmond 
and  his  little  group.  Mr.  Redmond  has  announced 
his  intention  of  touring  America  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  necessary  funds,  but  the  Irish  National 
Federation  in  America  have  promptly  passed  a  unani- 
mous resolution  objecting  to  the  visit  and  protesting 
against  the  proposed  monument  to  Mr.  Parnell.  As 
Mr.  Gladstone's  statue  too  has  been  rejected  with  con- 
tumely by  Dublin  it  would  seem  that  Ireland  is  getting 
tired  of  statues.  From  the  artistic  point  of  view  at 
any  rate  the  decision  is  not  to  be  regretted.  Dublin 
does  not  want  another  William  III.  or  another  Thomas 
Moore  !  ] 


Sir  William  Harcourt  would  have  been  more  than 
human  and  less  than  Sir  William  Harcourt  if  he 
had  permitted  Lord  Halifax's  advice  to  the  lay 
members  of  the  English  Church  Union  to  pass.  Lord 
Halifax  by  "his  infinite  valour  and  infinitesimal  dis- 
cretion "  has  put  the  Union  out  of  court.  It  can  no 
longer  claim  to  be  representative  of  Anglican  views. 
In  resigning  his  membership  of  the  Society  the  Dean 
of  Rochester  has  taken  a  step  which  in  justice  to  his 
own  reputation  and  in  the  evident  interest  of  the 
Church  he  was  bound  to  take.  He  has  set  an  example 
of  independence  which  we  hope  will  be  extensively 
followed. 

Explanations  of  Cernuschi's  origin  vary.  Everyone 
is  his  biographer  ;  but  then  everyone  gives  him  different 
ancestors  and  traces  him  back  to  a  different  race.  Nor 
is  he  himself  more  sure  of  his  birthplace.  He  has  not 
sprung  from  a  Royal  family  in  Servia  long  extinct, 
because  the  family  that  he  mentions  never  existed. 
And  so,  in  spite  of  his  protestations  to  the  contrary,  his 
blood  is  not  blue.  Still,  from  a  good  source,  we  have 
learnt  that  he  was  once  a  lieutenant  in  the  Austrian 
Dragoons ;  so  deranged,  however,  and  so  haunted 
with  delusions,  that  it  was  thought  wise  to  give 
him  indefinite  leave  and  perpetual  half-pay.  Then 
he  travelled  ;  and,  en  route,  made  the  acquaintance 
of  some  mysterious  person  who  never  went  by 
the  same  name.  He  was  of  a  candid  kind,  however  ; 
and  told  Cernuschi  all  about  the  spy  system  in  France 
and  much  that  was  damaging  to  Captain  Dreyfus. 
Shortly  after  the  Captain  was  condemned.  For  years 
Cernuschi  never  spoke  ;  nor  should  we  ever  have  heard 
of  him  if  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire  had  not  come 
across  him  in  a  still  imperfectly  explained  manner.  Of 
course  "  Q  " — as  the  "  Aurore  "  calls  him — was  at  once 
taken  with  Cernuschi  ;  and,  after  again  promising 
amazing  disclosures  in  the  "Echo  de  Paris,"  sent  him 
to  Rennes.  The  disclosures  were  amazing  enough ; 
but  we  cannot  take  "  Q's "  witnesses  seriously  after 
that  unfortunate  and  misguided'gentleman's  adventures 
with  Karl. 

M.  Loubet's  consent  to  convoke  the  Senate  as  a  High 
Court  was  not  obtained  without  difficulty^  So  serious 
a  step  was  sure  to  arouse  the  fury  of  the  Nationalist 
and  anti-Semitic  press  ;  and  the  President,  less  bold 
than  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  his  colleagues,  had  to 
be  persuaded  that  the  measure  was  imperative  and 
inevitable  before  he  could  be  induced  to  put  his  name  to 
the  decree.  The  Court  will  open  on  18  September; 
stirring  scenes  should  at  once  ensue.  No  less  than 
forty-eight  persons  will  be  charged  with  conspiring 
against  the  government  and  taking  part  in  a  Royalist 
plot.  Documents  and  dossiers  will  be  as  plentiful 
as  in  the  Dreyfus  case j  and,  to  the  defendants, 
far  more  damaging.  Nor  will  they  all  be  col- 
lected and  ready  for  reading  until  the  day  of 
the  trial  :  suspicious  spheres  are  still  being  visited, 
compromising  papers  still  being  seized. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  trial  will  be  the 
exposure  of  the  campaign  led  by  the  Royalists 
among  the  working-classes.  In  a  letter  published  by 
the  "  Petite  Republique,"  the  Duke  of  Orleans  tells 
his  friends  that  "they  would  render  him  a  precious 
service  by  sowing  discontent  among  the  people."  And, 
acting  faithfully  on  this  hint,  "  Monseigneur's  "  dele- 
gates have  been  working  diligently  at  Pantin,  St. 
Denis,  and  Villette,  for  some  time  past.  Other  points 
will  come  out ;  other  problems  will  be  solved.  We 
shall  learn  once  and  for  all  how  M.  Deroulede  came 
to  be  possessed  of  50,000  francs  on  the  day  of  his 
attempted  coup  d'etat,  and  who  gave  it  him  ;  we  shall 
know  whether  M.  Jules  Guerin  is  in  reality  a  Royalist — 
working  under  the  cover  of  anti-Semitism — or  whether 
he  is  only  a  crazy  fanatic  ;  we  shall  see  the  entire 
machinery  employed  by  the  Royalists  in  their  latest 
plot. 

Wednesday's  storm  in  Paris  gave  Jules  Gudrin  and 
his  companions  some  thousand  litres  of  water.  After 
they  had  taken  in  the  tubs  that  had  been  waiting  on  the 
roof  for  a  fortnight  to  catch  it,  they  reappeared  in 
bathing  costume  and  enjoyed  a  douche.    It  made  an 
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amazing-  picture.  And,  although  we  sympathise  with 
the  soldiers  and  police  who  guard  the  fortress  day  and 
night,  we  feel  sure  that  they  have  their  merry  moments 
and  perpetual  cause  for  laughter.  Now  and  then,  it  is 
true  they  are  in  danger  ;  for,  every  morning  one  of 
the  besieged  hurls  bones,  sardine-tins,  and  other 
refuse  into  the  street.  No  one  knows  whence  they 
come ;  certain  it  is  that  they  are  not  the  remains 
of  the  supposed  plenty  of  three  weeks  ago.  Few 
idlers  pester  the  police  with  questions  and  requests  to 
pass;  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  dull.  But  just 
as  the  Dreyfus  case  weighed  so  heavily  on  some  people 
as  to  turn  their  brain,  so  has  the  protracted  siege  in 
the  Rue  de  Chabrol  muddled  the  mind  of  at  least  one 
man.  He  approached  a  policeman  the  other  day  and 
declared  that  he  was  a  conspirator,  as  determined  and 
dark  and  dangerous  as  Gu^rin.  He  was  sorry  that  this 
was  so,  but  he  could  not  help  it ;  and  so  he  wanted  to 
be  arrested.  On  the  policeman  asking  him  when  he 
intended  to  "  conspire,"  he  replied  that  he  would  not 
proceed  until  the  morrow  ;  and  could  only  be  persuaded 
to  depart  after  being  promised  that  he  would  be  arrested 
next  morning  like  D^roulede  and  all  conspirators — in 
bed. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  to  be  amused  or 
annoyed  at  the  fictions  which  news  agencies  forward 
from  day  to  day  regarding  the  Alaskan  boundary.  It 
is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  that  the  larger  number  of 
them  emanate  from  Washington.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  latest  canard  England  has  made  important  conces- 
sions in  return  for  much  less  important  ones  on  the 
other  side.  The  affair  is  to  remain  wrapped  in  mystery 
for  the  present  "  out  of  regard  to  the  obstacles  that  would 
probably  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  conclusion  of  any 
agreement  by  the  elements  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  which  are  opposed  to  the  sacrifice  of  any  point." 
The  official  contradiction  to  this  may  be  looked  for  in 
due  course.  The  marvel  is  what  benefit  can  be  supposed 
to  accrue  to  either  of  the  parties  or  to  the  cause  of  good 
feeling  by  these  perpetual  misrepresentations.  The 
American  Press  had  better  make  up  its  mind  that  this 
country  is  only  going  so  far  in  the  way  of  concession  as 
the  reasonable  judgment  of  Canada  will  allow  it. 

All  who  would  understand  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
French  generals,  or  appreciate  justly  the  exhortations 
of  our  own  Cardinal  Vaughan,  should  carefully  study 
the  remarks  of  "  Verax  "  in  the  "  Times."   The  training 
given  to  boys  in  French  Catholic  schools  would  seem  to 
be  admirably  adapted  to  multiply  Rogets  and  Merciers. 
"  Verax  "  writes  from  experience,  and  he  professes 
himself  still  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Cardinal  Vaughan's  reply  is  discursive,  rhetorical  and 
singularly  unconvincing.  He  suggests  that  the  popular 
ferment  aroused  by  the  Papal  aggression  fifty  years  ago 
j  is  comparable  with   the   anti-Dreyfus   fanaticism  in 
I  France  :  but  there  is  this  crucial  distinction.  No  Roman 
.Catholic  was  injured  in  honour,  conscience,  liberty,  or 
'property  by  the  one:  in  the  other  the  authorities  of 
Church  and  State  are  shown  to  be  leagued  against  an 
innocent  man 

^    It  was  not  perhaps  wholly  unreasonable  to  look  to  a 
(meeting  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  for  some  measure 
Lpf  common  sense  on  the  bounty  question.    Men  who 
'ire  in  touch  with  the  actualities  of  business  might  be 
[Expected  to  rise  superior  to  an  economic  fetish.  Yet 
iMr.  Arthur  Lee's  anti-bounty  resolution  at  Belfast  was 
•  ost  by  nearly  two  to  one.    What  is  wanted  as  Mr. 
■phamberlain  said  long  ago  is  to  restore  trade  to  natural 
phannels.    Whilst  the  bounties  exist,  natural  trade  is 
!  in  impossibility.    The  views  of  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
'  nerce  are  all  the  more  remarkable  because  the  destruc- 
;  :ion  of  the  bounties  is  demanded  principally  in  the 
j  nterests  of  the  colonies,  and  colonists  are  notoriously 
i  he  best  individual  supporters  of  British  trade.  At 
;east  if  the  British  people  are  to  continue  to  make  con- 
siderable   profits    at    the   expense   of  an  important 
:olonial  industry  they  might   lend  a  readier  ear  to 
ippeals  for  help  when  the  colonies  are  the  victims  of 
1  nisfortune  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  economics. 
1  \nxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  to 
^urther  the  interests  of  the  consumer  strikes  one  as  a 
kittle  affected. 


The  conclusions  which  we  drew  last  week  from  the 
estimated  figures  of  this  year's  wheat  crop  as  to  the 
prospects  of  British  agriculturists  are  unhappily  more 
than  confirmed  by  the  reports  now  available  as  to  other 
cereal  crops.  It  appears  now  to  be  certain  that  both 
in  yield  per  acre  and  in  prices,  1899  ranks  amongst  the 
bad  years  for  the  farmer.  The  acreage  under  barley  is 
returned  as  149,000  acres  less  than  the  last  ten  years' 
average,  the  estimated  yield  per  acre  is  32  bushels  as 
against  36J  last  year,  while  the  price  now  ruling  is 
255.  lod.  per  quarter  as  against  2js.  2d.  for  last  year. 
That  is  a  sufficiently  dismal  record  ;  but  the  facts  as  to 
the  oat  crop  are  even  worse.  The  acreage  is  161,000 
less  than  the  average,  the  estimated  yield  per  acre  is 
37  bushels  as  against  42^  last  year,  and  the  price  now 
ruling  is  16s.  yd.  per  quarter  as  against  18s.  $d.  last 
year.  Who  would  not  be  a  British  farmer  under  the 
inspiring  circumstances  ?  To  such  a  pass  has  beneficent 
Cobdenism  brought  our  greatest  national  industry. 

Assuming  it  to  be  the  fact  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach's  Netheraven  estate  in  Gloucestershire  has  been 
sold  to  the  War  Office  authorities  for  more  than  it  is 
worth,  we  do  not  see  any  ground  for  censuring  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Not  that  we  admit  the 
defence  put  forward  to  the  effect  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach  left  the  matter  to  his  solicitor,  and  did  not  inter- 
vene personally  in  the  transaction.  A  gentleman  who  is 
about  to  sell  his  estate  does  not  draft  the  conveyance 
with  his  own  hand,  or  personally  haggle  with  the  pur- 
chaser's solicitor.  Every  man  is  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  his  solicitor,  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  is  not 
such  a  fool  as  to  part  with  his  property  without  know- 
ing what  he  was  going  to  get  for  it.  But  it  is  no  blame  to 
a  man,  even  when  he  is  a  Cabinet  Minister,  that  he  sells 
his  property  for  as  much  as  he  can  get,  for  everybody's 
geese  are  swans  in  his  own  opinion.  The  real  parties  to 
blame  are  the  War  Office  authorities,  who  appear 
to  have  bought  a  property  upon  the  vendor's  valuation, 
a  proceeding  which,  had  they  been  private  individuals, 
would  probably  have  involved  them  in  unpleasant  liti- 
gation. The  fact  that  the  vendor  was  a  powerful 
Cabinet  Minister  makes  the  action  of  the  War  Office 
authorities  in  not  testing  the  value  of  the  estate  by  inde- 
pendent inquiry  all  the  more  reprehensible. 

But  though  it  is  absurd  to  attack  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach  for  taking  what  he  could  get  for  his  property,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  he  has  distinguished  himself  by 
that  nice  scrupulosity  which  befits  the  grand  seigneur. 
The  last  Duke  of  Bedford  but  one  was  so  sensitive  on 
the  point  that  when  a  private  bill  affecting  any  property 
of  his  came  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
he  invariably  refused  to  be  represented  by  counsel.  He 
did  not  mind  instructing  counsel  to  protect  his  interests 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
when  the  bill  came  before  the  House  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  he  simply  left  it  to  his  fellow  peers  to  see  that 
justice  was  done.  He  was  so  afraid  of  seeming  to  use 
his  influence  for  the  furtherance  of  his  pecuniary 
interest.  But  then  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  have  always 
been  great  noblemen.    O  si  sic  omnes  ! 

By  a  graceful  act  of  literary  patronage  Lord  Curzon 
has  won  applause  which  his  predecessor  sternly  refused 
to  court.  The  sacred  Indian  epic — the  Mahabharata — 
is  the  longest  poem  in  the  world.  No  one  quite  knows 
how  long  it  ought  to  be  if  interpolations  were  excluded 
but  one  edition  at  least  runs  to  90,000  couplets.  The 
whole  of  this  stupendous  work  has  been  translated  by 
Pandit  Kesari  Mohun  who  not  unnaturally  finds  himself 
at  the  end  of  it  oppressed  by  age  and  poverty.  To  him 
the  Viceroy  has  now  sanctioned  a  small  pension  which 
had  been  vetoed  under  the  previous  administration.  If 
economy  is  satisfied  the  sense  of  proportion  is  almost 
offended  by  a  pension  of  ^30  for  translating  a  poem 
seven  times  as  long  as  the  "  Iliad"  and  the  "  Odyssey" 
together. 

Times  have  changed  since  the  post  of  Member  of 
the  Viceroy's  Council  in  India  was  good  enough  for 
Macaulay.  He  made  out  his  account  to  save  enough 
in  five  years  of  office  to  keep  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.    But  that  cannot  be  done  with  the  rupee  at  some- 
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thing  under  is.  /\d.  and  a  standard  of  wealth  that  has 
grown  with  the  century.  Men  of  leading  in  the  legal 
and  financial  world  no  longer  find  in  the  appointment 
a  sufficient  attraction  to  dislocate  a  career  at  home  and 
undergo  expatriation  without  pension.  India  has  just 
lost  Mr.  Chalmers  and  is  going  to  lose  Mr.  Dawkins 
because  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  stay.  The 
difficulty  has  taken  a  practical  shape  and  a  remedy  is 
being  sought.  The  alternative  plans  suggested  are  to 
prolong  the  term  of  office  to  ten  years,  or  to  offer  a 
pension  at  the  end  of  five.  Both  have  drawbacks. 
Fresh  energies  and  ideas  are  wanted  oftener  than  once 
in  a  decade  while  a  life  pension  for  five  years'  work 
would  be  a  hugely  expensive  business. 

With  the  experience  of  India  before  us  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  the  attempt  to  isolate  the  plague  at  Oporto 
by  cordon  and  quarantine  will  prove  worse  than  useless. 
It  is  not  possible  to  cut  off  a  large  population  from  all 
contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  if  it  were,  the 
mischief  would  be  done  before  the  preventive  scheme 
could  be  organised.  Microbes  cannot  be  kept  back  by 
the  bayonet.  They  must  be  fought  by  attacking  the 
conditions  necessary  to  their  existence.  For  the  indi- 
vidual a  certain — or  perhaps  an  uncertain — amount  of 
immunity  can  be  secured  by  prophylactic  treatment. 
For  the  insanitary  centres  where  the  plague  germ  lives 
and  multiplies  the  remedy  lies  in  disinfection  by  cleanli- 
ness, light  and  air.  Violent  measures  of  repression 
lead  to  concealment  of  the  disease  till  it  becomes 
established  and  then  to  a  stampede  which  carries  the 
danger  far  and  wide. 

Probably  one  result,  or  rather  outcome,  of  the  ground- 
ing of  H.M.S.  "  Bonaventure  "  in  Korniloff  Bay  will 
be  the  immediate  ordering  of  an  accurate  survey  to  be 
made  of  that  and  neighbouring  ports.  Some  two  years 
back  a  necessarily  hurried  and  more  or  less  rough- 
and-ready  survey  was  indeed  made  by  the  ships  of  the 
China  squadron  ;  but  that  the  results  obtained  were 
imperfect  is  obvious  from  the  accident  alluded  to.  A 
pinnacle  rock — the  direct  cause  of  the  accident  to  the 
"Bonaventure" — is  one  of  the  dangers  most  dreaded 
by  the  mariner  ;  and  we  need  only  quote  the  case  of  the 
German  war-vessel  "Kaiser's"  grounding  a  few 
months  since  in  Shamsha  Inlet  to  show  how  little  is 
really  known  of  the  numerous  anchorages  up  and  down 
the  Chinese  and  Corean  coasts.  So  long  ago  as  1876  a 
pinnacle  rock  in  these  same  waters  was  very  nearly  the 
cause  of  serious  disaster  to  H.M.  frigate  "  Topaze,"  of 
the  flying  squadron.  Entering  Odin  Cove,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili,  under  sail,  she  actually  let  go  her  anchor  right 
on  the  very  top  of  one  of  these  perilous  submarine 
obstructions.  The  rock  was  not  marked  on  the  chart, 
and  it  was  undoubtedly  good  seamanship  alone  that 
averted  disaster.  With  our  extended  interests  in  this 
particular  quarter  of  the  globe,  reliable  surveys  of  the 
numerous  commodious  anchorages  there  abounding 
become  a  matter  of  importance,  the  value  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  overrate. 

Recent  accidents  to  the  machinery  of  war-vessels 
have  been  voluminously  criticised  in  the  columns  of 
contemporaries — doubtless  by  the  nowadays  ubiquitous 
and  all-knowing  naval  expert,  notoriously  a  landsman 
of  landsmen  in  almost  every  instance.  But  in  each 
case  there  has  been  displayed  a  lamentable  lack  of  that 
rudimentary  knowledge  for  the  acquisition  of  which  not 
even  a  sea  trip  to  Margate  is  essential.  Metallurgists, 
and  all  who  have  had  experience  in  the  "  working  "  of 
metals,  know  full  well  how  impossible  it  is  to  predict 
the  breaking  strain,  tensile  strength,  tenacity  or  any 
other  quality  of  any  two  separate  manufactured  articles 
made  from  the  same  ingot,  or,  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  "billet"  of  steel.  Out  of  a  dozen  bolts  or  bars 
taken  haphazard,  all  "  worked  out  "  of  the  same  iden- 
tical "  billet,"  not  two  of  them  need  necessarily  possess 
the  above-mentioned  qualities  in  like  degree.  And 
with  the  enormous  strain  put  upon  every  single  part  of 
a  modern  marine  engine — with  the  extremes  of  com- 
pression and  contraction  following  each  other  with 
more  than  lightning-like  rapidity,  it  is  supremely 
ridiculous  to  search  further  to  account  for  the  "  Bull- 
finch "  disaster  or  the  recent  breakdown  of ':  the 
"  Ocean." 


The  subject  of  secret  commissions  is  one  which  offers 
to  the  virtuous  journalist  an  irresistible  temptation  to 
cant.  Commissions  do  not  come  in  the  way  of  the 
brotherhood  of  the  pen,  and  so  "  we  "  can  spread  our- 
selves very  large  over  the  whole  field  of  commercial  and 
professional  morality.  Obviously  there  are  certain 
commissions  which  are  most  reprehensible,  and  ought 
to  be  punishable,  as  when  the  vendor's  agent  takes  a 
commission  from  the  purchaser,  or  vice  versa\  But  it 
is  little  use  trying  to  repress  by  law  practices  which  are 
in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  man's  idea  of  business, 
for  "  quid  leges  sine  moribus?"  The  average  man 
cheerfully  accepts  the  axiom  that  in  business  nothing  is 
done  for  nothing,  and  it  seems  to  him  quite  fair  that  if 
A  brings  business  to  B,  the  latter  should  give  the 
former  a  percentage  of  his  profits.  The  test  of  the 
immorality  of  a  commission  is  whether  the  agent  cheats 
his  principal,  or  whether  any  harm  is  done  to  the  public. 
If,  for  instance,  it  be  true  that  some  doctors  take  com- 
missions from  chemists,  it  is  wrong,  because  it  is  an 
inducement  to  the  doctor  to  give  his  patient  drugs 
which  he  may  not  require. 

It  is  really  a  hard  fate  that  disqualifies  any  man  from 
being  a  member  of  the  Library  Association.  Contrast 
its  twenty-second  annual  meeting  with  the  conference 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  :  held  simultaneously  as  if  to  call  our  atten- 
tion to  the  enviable  lot  of  librarians  above  other 
men's.  What  restful  controversies !  Was  the  first 
Free  Library  at  Manchester  or  at  Salford  or  elsewhere  ? 
The  Guildhall  Librarian  of  course  holds  as  indisput- 
able that  the  City  of  London  founded  it.  Manchester 
has  a  valid  claim  to  the  first  under  the  Free  Libraries 
Act  of  1850 ;  and  it  certainly  had  in  Edward  Edwards, 
who  was  its  first  librarian,  the  man  who  knew  more 
about  books  and  libraries  than  any  man  of  his  day. 
Nature  made  Edwards  a  genius  of  the  library.  He 
was  the  right-hand  man  of  Ewart,  whose  name  the  Act 
bears,  in  starting  the  free  library  movement  which 
spread  from  here  to  America  and  the  colonies  ;  though 
we  are  now  somewhat  behind  them.  The  Librarian  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  would  have  our  free 
libraries  help  the  Imperial  movement  by  stocking  their 
shelves  with  books  that  would  arouse  interest  in  the 
outlying  parts  of  the  Empire.  It  is  a  good  sugges- 
tion ;  and  librarians  cannot  do  better  than  apply  to  Mr. 
Boose"  himself  for  advice. 

The  tendency  to  drive  square  pegs  into  round  holes, 
which  has  recently  been  exhibited  in  the  filling  up  of 
military  appointments,  is  much  to  be  deprecated.  Not 
long  since  an  artilleryman  was  appointed  Commandant 
of  Sandhurst— the  nursery  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
officers — and  now  an  infantry  officer  has  been  appointed 
Governor  of  Gibraltar.  Though  Sir  George  White  is  a 
most  distinguished  soldier,  and  has  earned  for  himself 
a  considerable  reputation  as  a  hard  fighter,  he  is  likely 
to  be  as  much  out  of  place  on  the  rock  as  he  was  at  the 
War  Office.  Considering  the  elaborate  and  technical 
nature  of  the  Gibraltar  defences  an  Artillery  or  Engineer 
General  should  certainly  have  been  appointed. 

Rear-Admiral  Hillary  Andoe  who  has  just  vacated 
the  post  of  Admiral  Superintendent  of  Chatham  Dock- 
yard is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
conscientious  officers  in  Her  Majesty's  service — which 
is  indeed  saying  a  deal  in  these  days.  As  illustrating 
the  last-named  qualification  it  is  related  of  him — with  a 
certain  amount  of  gusto,  be  it  said — how  when  com- 
mander of  the  "  Swiftsure  "  he  circumvented  the  wiles 
of  those  among  his  crew  who,  disinclined  to  attend 
divine  service  on  Sundays,  were  wont  to  declare  them- 
selves to  be  Roman  Catholics.  Commander  Andoe  being 
himself  a  faithful  follower  of  the  Roman  Church  used, 
therefore,  conscientiously  to  gather  these  men  around 
him  on  the  fo's'le  every  Sunday  morning,  read  to  them 
such  portions  of  the  liturgy  permissible  to  the  layman, 
and  frequently  impart  further  useful  knowledge  and 
spiritual  instruction  from  the  writings  of  some  celebrated 
divine.  The  same  spirit  of  conscientious  zeal  dis- 
tinguished Admiral  Andoe  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties  1 
at  Chatham,  and  his  departure  is  the  occasion  of  real 
regret. 
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ANOTHER  CONFERENCE? 

A WEEK  ago  Mr.  Asquith  did  not  regard  a  South 
African  war  as  within  measurable  distance,  while 
Mr.  John  Morley  looked  upon  it  as  so  near  that  he 
devoted  a  long  and  careful  speech  to  its  probable  con- 
sequences. Although  Mr.  Asquith  enjoys  the  personal 
friendship  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  is 
in  constant  social  intercourse  with  both,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  say  at  the  time  of  writing  whether  he  or  Mr. 
Morley  was  nearer  the  mark.  Correspondence  by  cable 
has  inevitably  confused  a  very  complicated  situation, 
and  the  alternate  flashes  of  frankness  and  reticence 
from  Downing  Street  make  it  almost  hopeless  to  fore- 
cast the  future.  Mr.  Kruger  is  of  course  delighted  at 
the  confusion  and  delay  which  it  has  been  his  main 
object  to  produce  :  but  his  joy  is  likely  to  be  short- 
lived. What  are  we  waiting  for  ?  is  the  question  which 
one  man  is  beginning  to  ask  another,  and  the  summon- 
ingiof  the  Cabinet  in  September  shows  that  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  have  put  the  same  interrogatory  to  them- 
selves. Probably  two  causes  have  co-operated  in  the 
delay,  the  desire  to  put  ourselves  diplomatically  in  the 
right,  and  the  reluctance  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  set 
"the  ten  men  armed  to  the  teeth"  on  to  "  the  man  in 
his  shirt."  We  are  not  sure  that  in  his  wish  to  give 
Mr.  Kruger  a  last  chance  and  to  secure  the  support  of 
Afrikander  opinion,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not  made  a 
mistake  in  offering  a  conference.  If  Mr.  Kruger  is 
clever  enough  to  accept  the  offer  sans  phrase,  we  may 
be  in  for  another  two  or  three  months'  negotiation, 
which  will  end  in  no  settlement,  but  will  bring  us  to 
the  winter,  when  warlike  operations  in  the  Transvaal 
are  most  difficult.  And  Mr.  Kruger  will  close  with  the 
offer  of  a  conference  without  conditions,  whatever  he 
may  say  now,  as  to  which,  until  the  despatch  itself  is 
published,  opinions  will  continue  to  differ.  If  the 
Belgian  version  of  the  despatch  be  correct,  then  it 
looks  as  if  Mr.  Kruger  had  already  dropped  his  demand 
for  the  abrogation  of  the  suzerainty.  It  is  true  that 
he  refers  us  to  a  previous  despatch  of  his  Government, 
in  which  it  was  argued  that  the  suzerainty  had  been 
abolished  by  the  London  Convention,  or,  in  the  alterna- 
tive (as  lawyers  say),  that  it  never  existed.  But  as 
this  reference  is  accompanied  by  an  intimation  that  he 
has  nothing  further  to  say  about  it,  we  take  it  as 
equivalent  to  dropping  the  subject.  When  a  man 
refers  you  to  an  academic  opinion,  which  he  expressed 
some  time  ago,  and  adds,  "I  do  not  wish  to  talk  any 
more  about  it,"  the  opinion  in  question  may  for  all 
practical  purposes  be  ignored. 

If  we  are  right  in  our  reading  of  the  Belgian  version 
of  Mr.  Kruger's  despatch,  and  if  that  version  be  correct, 
the  main  obstacle  to  the  Cape  Town  conference  would 
seem  to  be  removed,  for  we  do  not  suppose  our  Govern- 
ment will  insist  on  Mr.  Kruger's  presence.  Indeed  a  visit 
by  the  President  of  the  South  African  Republic  to  Cape 
Town  at  this  time  might  be  attended  by  a  most  dangerous 
explosion  of  opinion,  and  we  should  imagine  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  would  much  rather  Mr.  Kruger  stayed  away. 
Nor  is  the  summoning  of  the  Cabinet  inconsistent  with 
this  interpretation  of  the  despatch.  The  document  is 
ambiguous  in  more  respects  than  one  ;  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  may  well  have  shrunk  from  the  possible 
misunderstanding  by  himself  of  this  reply  from  the 
Transvaal  Executive  on  'which  so  much  depends. 
In  any  event  it  was  time  that  the  mind  of  the 
whole  Cabinet  was  brought  to  bear  upon  a  situation 
which  has  grown  intolerable.  There  is  a  dispo- 
sition in  certain  quarters  to  blame  the  Government 
for  having  waited  so  long,  and  for  not  having  sent 
out  additional  troops  sooner,  if  only  as  a  military 
demonstration.  But  when,  as  Lord  Salisbury  is 
fond  of  saying  in  his  grimly  humorous  way,  he  is 
blamed  for  two  opposite  faults,  he  is  always 
certain  he  is  in  the  right.  Mr.  Morley  says  that 
the  Government  has  not  enough  patience,  and  the 
Jingoes  say  it  has  too  much,  so  that  we  may  be  pretty 
Confident  that  it  has  the  right  amount.  It  should  be 
remembered  in  this  connexion  that  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  both  declared  that  the 
moment  additional  troops  are  sent  out,  our  terms  must 
be  raised.  The  broad  and  vital  question  of  our 
sovereignty  or  suzerainty  would  then  be  raised.    It  was 


precisely  to  avoid  the  raising  of  our  terms,  of  which  Mr. 
Morley  so  unjustly  accuses  the  Government,  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  have  waited  for  what  appears  to 
some  an  unconscionable  time.  The  delay  has  not  in 
the  least  prejudiced  our  preparations,  for  we  have  the 
best  reasons  for  saying  that  the  War  Office  authorities 
have  not  been  waiting,  and  that,  if  it  should  be  neces- 
sary to  send  an  army  corps,  the  world  will  be  astonished 
at  the  ease  and  celerity  with  which  the  mobilisation 
will  be  effected.  But  the  time  has  arrived  when 
there  must  be  no  more  delay,  and  when  the  crisis, 
which  has  been  oppressing  us  like  a  nightmare  for 
so  many  months,  must  be  mended  or  ended.  The 
Cabinet,  we  may  be  sure,  decided  to  tell  Mr.  Kruger 
plainly  that  if  he  was  willing  to  bind  himself  ex- 
plicitly to  grant  a  five  years'  franchise,  stripped  of  all 
ambiguous  qualifications,  and  unhampered  with  vexa- 
tious or  impertinent  conditions,  we  should  be  de- 
lighted to  confer  with  him  or  his  deputy  about  other 
details  at  Cape  Town.  But  if  he  should  be  unwilling 
to  come  to  a  clear  understanding  beforehand  as  to  the 
bases  of  the  Conference,  to  agree  what  were  and  what 
were  not  open  questions — thus  we  may  imagine  the 
despatch  to  run — we  shall  decline  to  repeat  the  Bloem- 
fontein  fiasco,  or  to  any  longer  entangle  ourselves  in 
ridiculous  negotiations,  whilst  the  commerce  of  South 
Africa  is  going  to  ruin. 

It  is  possible,  as  we  have  said,  that  Mr.  Kruger 
may  agree  to  all  our  preliminary  demands,  that,  in 
short,  he  may  agree  to  anything  in  order  to  get 
the  conference  ;  that  the  conference  may  be  held,  and 
after  protracted  discussions  may  issue  in  war.  Even 
if  there  should  be  war,  we  are  sure  that  after  the 
conference  Dutch  opinion  in  the  Cape  Colony,  the 
Free  State,  and  Natal  will  be  on  our  side.  So 
that  in  one  respect  the  conference  would  be  pure 
gain.  Mr.  Morley  has  been  lecturing  the  irre- 
sponsible clamourers  for  war  in  the  press,  and  we 
should  like  to  say  a  word  in  conclusion  to  those  who 
claim,  morning  and  evening,  to  write  the  mind  of  the 
British  nation.  If  fight  we  must,  we  are  about  to  fight 
an  army  of  20,000  farmers,  without  officers,  without 
discipline,  and  with  new-fangled  arms  of  which  they 
can  hardly  know  the  use.  Their  State  treasury  has 
practically  no  revenue  except  what  it  draws  from  the 
industry  of  the  Uitlanders,  which  in  the  event  of  war 
would  cease  for  the  time  to  exist.  In  these  circum- 
stances is  it  wise,  is  it  dignified,  to  make  such  an 
enormous  fuss  about  a  war,  which  ought  more  properly 
to  be  spoken  of  as  a  military  occupation  ?  Fifty  thou- 
sand white  troops  is  doubtless  a  very  large  force  for  us 
to  send  abroad,  probably  a  larger  force  than  we  have 
despatched  since  the  Crimean  War.  But  why  should 
these  gentlemen  of  the  press  be  so  anxious  to  impress 
upon  the  foreigner,  who  is  watching  us  closely,  that  it 
is  an  intolerable  strain  upon  our  resources  ?  What 
inferences  are  the  Russians  and  the  French  and  the 
Germans  certain  to  draw  from  the  mighty  pother  of  the 
press  at  the  prospect  of  war  with  Mr.  Kruger,  his 
peasant  army,  and  his  empty  exchequer?  We  must 
take  this  war,  if  it  comes,  in  our  stride,  and  not  let 
Europe  think  that  a  Power  which  before  now  has  bent 
and  tutored  to  its  will  Russia  and  France,  is  wildly 
excited  about  a  month's  campaign  with  a  twopenny- 
halfpenny  republic.  We  made  the  mistake  before  of 
underrating  the  Boers.  Are  we  not  now  making  the 
equally  foolish  mistake  of  overrating  them  ? 


THE  DRAMA  AT  RENNES. 

WHATEVER  else  one  may  say  about  French 
politics,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  contrive 
to  make  themselves  unfailingly  interesting.  Consider 
how  the  Dreyfus  proceedings  would  have  bored  every- 
body to  utter  exhaustion  by  this  time^_if_they  had 
occurred  in  any  other  comTfryT^  How  tired  we  all 
became  of  the  Parnell  Commission,  for  instance,  or  of  the 
Tichborne  case,  before  the  end  was  reached.  But  the 
Rennes  trial  "has  been  magnificently  stage-managed.  It 
was  full  of  spectacular  episodes,  and  no  sooner  does  the 
movement  begin  to  flag  a  little,  with  the  introduction  of 
some  necessary  "  carpenter's  scene,"  than  it  is  revived 
with  a  series  of  sensationaTsltuations  or  some  startlingly 
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dramatic  "curtain."  Just  as  things  had  grown 
dull  and  almost  tame  with  the  elaborate  technical 
discussions  over  artillery  details  and  nomenclature,  the 
providence  which  provides  "copy"  for  the  army  of 
journalists  quartered  in  the  Breton  town,  loosed  upon 
the  field  that  remarkable  witness,  M.  Cernuschi,  and 
furnished  a  most  brilliant  defence  of  the  prisoner 
through  the  eloquent  lips  of  M.  Trarieux.  Of  the  ex- 
Minister's  address  little  need  be  said.  It  is  a  striking 
analysis  of  the  facts  and  arguments  which  by  this  time 
have  convinced  every  intelligent  person  outside  France 
that  Dreyfus  had  about  as  much  to  do  with  the 
bordereau,  and  the  documents  therein  enumerated,  as 
President  Kruger  or  Admiral  Dewey.  This  however 
has  been  done  before,  though  never  so  well  ;  and  we 
cannot  suppose  that  M.  Trarieux's  rhetoric  will  have 
greater  effect  than  preceding  demonstrations.  Much 
more  important  was  the  intervention  of  the  shabby 
Austrian  witness,  who  professes  to  have  Royal  blood 
in  his  veins.  As  one  of  the  commentators  unkindly 
remarks,  he  has  little  else  to  thank  his  ancestors  for.  He 
bears  all  the  outward  marks  of  being  an  out-at-elbows 
adventurer  ;  and  whether  this  last  creation  of  M. 
Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire  be  spy,  lunatic,  or  mere  man 
of  straw,  his  cock-and-bull  stories  about  foreign  ambas- 
sadors and  potentates  are  just  as  valuable  as  the  rest  of 
the  evidence  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  same  source. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  methods  of  French  justice  that 
the  President  of  the  Court  should  have  refused  Me. 
Labori's  application  to  examine  Colonels  Schwarz- 
koppen  and  Panizzardi  by  commission.  Colonel  Jouaust 
cannot  have  objected  to  that  form  of  obtaining  evi- 
dence, as  it  had  been  employed  for  the  prosecution  in 
the  case  of  Colonel  du  Paty  de  Clam.  But  even  if  the 
German  and  Italian  ex-military  attaches  had  stated  on 
oath  what  they  have  said  so  often  elsewhere  and  in- 
directly, we  doubt  whether  it  would  have  affected  the 
result.  The  preposterous  peroration  of  Major  Carriere 
deepens  the  fear  that  the  verdict  will  not  be  based 
upon  the  evidence.  1  When  a  man's  liberty,  and  even 
his  life,  depend  upon  the  "  honour  "  of  an  individual  or 
a  corporate  body,  we  would  not  give  much  for  either. 

The  most  astonishing  mystery  of  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  Affaire,  is  the  obsession  it  has  taken  of  the  mind 
of  France.  It  is  a  fact,  explain  it  how  we  will,  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  people  in  the  country, 
at  least  among  the  educated,  the  wealthy,  and 
the  fashionable  classes,  are  as  furiously  against  the 
prisoner  as  ever.  In  the  clubs,  the  salons,  and  pro- 
bably also  in  banks,  shops,  counting-houses,  and 
factories,  the  acquittal  of  this  innocent  man  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  national  misfortune.  The  feeling  is  furiously 
rampant  in  "Society."  For  a  person  of  position  to  be 
known  as  a  Dreyfusard  is  almost  to  condemn  himself  to 
social  ostracism.  Speaking  confidentially  to  a  foreigner 
a  French  gentleman  may  say  that  he  knows  well 
enough  that  Dreyfus  is  guiltless  and  the  victim  of  the 
most  abominable  persecution  ;  but  he  will  probably  add 
that  he  could  not  talk  like  that  at  the  cercle  on  pain  of 
being  cut  by  the  other  men.  Indeed  even  General 
Gallifet,  aristocrat  as  he  is,  au  bout  des  ongles,  superb 
cavalier,  brilliant  soldier,  hero  alike  of  the  parade- 
ground  and  the  boudoir,  everything  in  fact  that  the 
ideal  Parisian  "  clubsman  "  should  be — even  this  accom- 
plished officer  has  found  the  chief  military  club 
made  too  uncomfortable  to  hold  him.  And  one  may 
hear  sentiments  that  sound  to  an  English  ear  so 
atrocious  as  that  the  Government  ought  to  have 
left  Dreyfus  in  his  torture  chamber,  even  if  he  is  inno- 
cent. For,  in  any  case,  he  dared  to  set  himself 
against  the  General  Staff ;  and  what  is  the  life,  what 
the  sufferings,  of  un  sale  Juif,  more  or  less,  com- 
pared to  the  "honour"  of  the  French  Army?  That  a 
people  so  rational,  so  intelligent,  so  good-natured  in 
their  private  concerns,  should  exhibit  this  extraordinary 
moral  perversity  in  dealing  with  public  affairs,  would  be 
incredible  if  it  were  not  true. 

What  the  momentous  decision  is  to  be  will  now 
soon  be  known.  Some  of  the  English  newspaper 
correspondents  believe  that  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
the  evidence  for  the  defence),  contrasted  with  the  trivial 
and  slanderous  gossip  produced  on  the  other  side,  must 
compel  the  Court  to  declare  for  acquittal.  But  many 
good  observers  take  a  less  sanguine  view.  Agains'. 


all  the  evidence  and  the  arguments,  against  the  col- 
lapse of  Generals  Mercier  and  Gonse  under  the 
merciless  scalpel  of  Maitre  Labori,  is  to  be  set 
one  damning  fact:  the  President  and  his  colleagues 
are  officers  of  the  French  army.  In  that  distinguished 
force  it  is  a  point  of  discipline  and  duty  to  respect  the 
chose  jugee,  when  the  judge  is  a  superior  in  rank  and. 
the  accused  an  inferior.  When  Mercier  or  Roget 
appears  before  the  tribunal,  he  is  a  General  ordering  a 
Colonel  to  carry  out  a  sentence  inflicted  upon  a  Captain. 
When  the  President  speaks  to  these  witnesses  it 
is  as  to  persons  of  higher  grade  than  himself. 
He  must  use  the  respectful  term  "  Mon  General:" 
the  very  sight  of  the  full-dress  Staff  uniform,  says 
one  observer,  seems  to  impress  the  Artillery  Colonel 
with  awe  ;  he  appears  almost  inclined  to  rise  to  his 
feet  and  salute  when  the  great  man  is  speaking.  If 
they  acquit  Dreyfus,  this  knot  of  regimental  officers 
will  utter  the  condemnation  of  those  whom  they  have 
been  taught,  by  the  habits  of  years,  to  regard  with 
religious  respect  and  follow  with  passive  obedience  ; 
they  will  imply  that  several  of  the  chiefs  of  the  French 
army  have  been  guilty  of  conduct  scarcely  more  respect- 
able than  that  of  the  forger  Henry  and  the  traitor 
Esterhazy.  Being  as  they  are,  not  lawyers  but  soldiers, 
and  French  soldiers,  one  wonders  whether  that  pitch 
of  judicial  exaltation  is  not  altogether  beyond  them. 
Those  who  know  that  in  a  French  regiment,  when 
a  sergeant  reports  a  corporal  Mijr  punishment,  an 
appeal  to  the  colonel  is  mechanically  certain  to  pro- 
duce, not  a  remission  but  an  increase,  of  the  penalty, 
have  the  strongest  doubts.  It  almost  looks  as 
if  Me.  Labori  shared  them^or  even  as  if  he  had 
no  doubts  at  all.  The  behaviour  of  the  able  advo- 
cate is  almost  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  he 
hopes  for  an  acquittal.  Nothing  can  be  cleverer  than 
his  cross-examination,  or  more  bitingly  pertinacious 
than  his  refusal  to  accept  the  rulings  of  the  court  when- 
they  go  against  the  prisoner.  But  in  an  English  trial 
what  should  we  say  of  a  counsel,  who  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  wrangling  with  the  judges  or  protesting 
that  his  client  was  being  unfairly  treated  by  them? 
Unless  he  were  very  obtuse  and  ill-tempered  (which 
Me.  Labori  certainly  is  not)  the  inference  would  be  that 
he  was  playing  to  the  gallery,  and  had  abandoned  all 
hope  of  obtaining  a  decision  in  his  favour.  Are  we  to 
assume  that  this  was  the  explanation  of  Me.  Labori's 
piquant,  but  on  the  face  of  it,  maladroit,  quarrel  with 
the  judges  ?  Had  he  lost  the  hope  of  conciliating 
Colonel  Jouaust  and  was  he  already  preparing  to  carry 
the  issue  elsewhere  ?  There  is  talk  of  an  appeal  if 
Dreyfus  is  condemned,  and  it  may  be  that  his  counsel 
are  occupied  not  merely  in  proving  his  innocence,  which 
they  have  certainly  done,  but  in  showing  that  there  can 
be  no  justice  for  him  at  the  hands  of  a  military  tribunal. 
That  unwelcome  hypothesis  would  account  for  several 
points  in  the  attitude  of  the  defence  which  otherwise 
are  not  very  intelligible.  But  for  the  sake  of  France  it- 
is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  speedily  be  proved 
incorrect.  A  verdict  of  guilty  could  only  be  the  be- 
ginning of  fresh  tribulation  for  that  much-perturbed 
country. 


SOCIALISM  AT  PLYMOUTH. 

THERE  was  very  little  trade  unionism  as  it  used  to 
be  understood,  and  a  good  deal  of  socialism  as  it 
is  now  misunderstood,  in  the  speech  of  the  President  of 
the  Trade  Union  Congress.  If  it  is  really  representa- 
tive of  the  general  feeling  of  trade  unionism,  pseudo- 
socialism  has  gained  a  very  important  body  of  recruits. 
Hitherto  working  men  have  cared  little  for  socialistic 
theories.  Industrial  competition  has  been  to  them  as 
to  their  employers  the  only  working  method  deemed 
possible.  Trade  unionism  intended  to  make  the 
competition  of  workmen  with  their  masters  more 
effective.  Each  trade  fought  for  its  own  hand  ;  it 
formulated  no  general  theories  of  its  relations  to 
the  whole  world  of  industry.  Political  economists 
might  demonstrate  that  advantages  gained  in  one 
trade  were  gained  at  the  expense  of  others.  Even 
if  that  were  true  the  great  law  of  everyone  for  him- 
self held  the  field,  and  the  strongest  armed  would  get 
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;he  best  of  what  was  to  be  obtained.  Trade  unionism 
promised  little  for  the  great  masses  of  workers  who 
ivere  not  strong  enough  to  hold  their  own  in  the  general 
welter  of  competition.  The  first  signs  of  an  approach- 
ng  change  appeared  in  what  some  years  ago  became 
cnown  as  the  new  unionism  ;  but  the  old  ideas  pre- 
vailed, new  unionism  had  an  unpleasant  time  and  was 
■oughly  treated  by,  we  were  going  to  say  the  fathers, 
jut  it  is  hardly  far  enough  back  for  that,  of  the  men 
vho  during  this  week  listened  with  approval  and 
ipplause  to  the  frank  outspoken  teaching  of  what  he 
hought  was  socialism  from  their  President.  Some  of 
he  leaders  remain  trade-unionists  of  the  old  type. 
3erhaps  the  majority  of  workpeople  have  not  yet  any 
ippreciation  of  the  wider  views  which  they  are  invited 
o  take  ;  but  undoubtedly  amongst  the  leaders  there 
ire  men  who  are  intent  on  guiding  trade  unionism 
nto  the  broader  paths  of  socialism  ;  and  we  are  afraid 
hey  are  doing  so  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge. 

If  the  President's  speech  had  been  a  wiser  utter- 
ince  than  it  in  fact  was  we  should  have  found 
nuch  worthy  of  sympathy  in  his  criticism  of  the 
imited  principles  of  the  older  unionism.  But  the 
orm  of  socialism  to  which  he  would  commit  trade 
inionism  is  that  unfruitful  one  which  supposes  that  to 
iverturn  society,  to  bring  about  the  social  cataclysm  of 
vhich  he  speaks,  is  to  reform  it.  That  is  to  understand 
pery  badly  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Ruskin  whom  he  quoted 
a  the  fallacious  manner  too  common  with  extreme 
ocialists  of  Mr.  Vernon's  type.  When  Mr.  Ruskin 
lescribed  himself  as  "  a  violent  Tory  of  the  old  school," 
t  was  quite  natural  he  should  declaim  as  he  did 
gainst  the  industrial  anarchy  into  which  society, 
leparting  from  his  Tory  ideas,  had  fallen.  Mr.  Ruskin's 
lolitical  economy  was  a  trenchant  criticism  of  the  non- 
?ory  economics  of  the  time  when  he  was  writing.  But 

0  claim  as  inevitable  deductions  from  Ruskinian 
conomics  any  and  every  form  of  socialism  which  the 
leated  imagination  of  enthusiasts  may  devise  would  be 
lishonest  if  it  were  not  very  evidently  the  stupidity 
if  fanaticism.  If  Mr.  Vernon  really  wishes  to  under- 
tand  the  kind  of  state  action  which  the  "Tory 
if  the  old  school  "  would  have  approved  we 
rould  refer  him  to  the  first  part  of  his  own 
peech  and  advise  him  not  to  read  the  second. 
Especially  we  would  ask  him  not  to  repeat  it,  unless  he 
vishes  to  stultify  trade  unionism  by  persuading  it  into 
in  attempt  at  revolution  which,  as  far  as  can  be  judged, 
yould  be  at  least  a  century  too  soon.  Many  people 
ave  not  loved  trade  unionism  in  the  past  :  many  are 
repared  at  present  on  the  slightest  provocation  to  hate 
:  very  bitterly  indeed  :  and  since  in  reasonable  hands  it 
an  be  made  a  very  effective  instrument  for  obtaining 
lie  kind  of  social  reform  which  is  possible  without  our 
aving  to  shoot  each  other,  it  is  very  bad  policy  to 
rejudice  it  unnecessarily.  We  may  grant  it  is  good 
Luskin  teaching  that  the  full  liberty  of  contract  is  worth 
ery  little  to  the  workmen.  This  is  good  Toryism  : 
nd  it  happens  that  during  some  years  now  a  great  deal 
as  been  done  to  alter  the  condition  of  things  of  which 
omplaint  is  made.  If  Mr.  Vernon  would  only  convert 
le  very  large  number  of  trade  unionists  who  still  resist 
ieasures  aiming  at  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of 
'bour,  and  who  resisted  the  passing  of  the  "  half- 
mers'  "  bill,  he  would  be  forwarding  the  progress  of 
ocialism  in  a  much  more  intelligent  manner  than  by 
ivancing  the  ridiculous  propositions  that  "  Land  must 
,;long  to  the  cultivator,  and  tools  and  machinery  to 
'ie  artisan."    It  is  very  evident  that  he  has  no  more 

ea  of  constructing  a  socialistic  society  which  would 

1  move  all  the  inequalities  and  injustices  of  which 
:  complains,  and  of  which  we  all  complain,  than 
her  socialists  who  leave  the  solid  ground  of  fact  to 
instruct   an   imaginary  industrial    state  on  paper. 

;  /hat  is  the  wonderful  system  of  political  economy 
fhich  teaches  that  those  of  us  who  are  not  actual 
/iltivators  of  the  land  are  to  have  no  interest  in  it ;  and 
f  we  are  not  artisans  that  we  cannot  put  in  any  claim 

1  the  benefits  of  the  machinery  ?  It  is  an  extraordinary 
i  "oposal  towards  remedying  inequalities  unless  we  are 
fu  to  be  taught  in  future  either  to  plough  or  to  make 
I  ie  plough.  If  this  is  the  holier  cause  for  which  workers 

_'e  to  sink  their  differences  and  prejudices  we  must 
rotest  that  it  leaves  out  of  account  a  good  many  of 


us  who  have  the  same  "  right  to  a  share  of  happiness 
on  this  earth"  as  the  "workers."  Such  notions  as 
these  only  make  it  too  apparent  that  the  conception 
of  socialism  in  the  minds  of  trade  unionists  like  Mr. 
Vernon  is  not  true  socialism  at  all  but  only  another 
shape  that  mere  class  prejudices  are  being  taught  to 
assume.  If  the  trade  unions  are  persuaded  into  follow- 
ing these  false  lights  they  will  discover  that  they  have 
substituted  for  practical  methods  of  carrying  out  social 
reforms  the  pleasure  of  airing  a  great  deal  of  shoddy 
rhetoric  such  as  Mr.  Vernon  indulged  in  about  the 
Automatic  Couplings  Bill,  blood-stained  dividends,  and 
old-age  pensions.  Upon  this  latter  question  we  ex- 
pected some  useful  suggestions  from  the  President  of 
a  body  of  men  who  are  specially  affected  by  it.  It 
might  be  supposed  there  was  enough  true  socialism 
in  it  for  it  to  be  treated  seriously.  But  Mr.  Vernon 
was  too  anxious  to  get  to  the  "  theoretical  "  socialism 
with  which  his  speech  abounded,  and  he  contented 
himself  with  hoping  that  intelligent  criticism  would 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  scheme  of  the  Pensions 
Committee.  If  his  colleagues  approach  the  matter  in 
the  spirit  that  prompted  the  reference  to  the  land- 
lords and  the  clergy,  and  the  general  "  who  had  been 
responsible  for  the  speedy  exit  from  the  world  of  a  few 
thousand  black  men,"  he  is  hoping  too  much. 


ENGINES  OF  DESTRUCTION. 

LIVING  as  we  do  in  an  age  when  competition  has 
developed  to  a  nicety  the  means  to  every  end,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  art  of  killing  people  should 
have  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  well  nigh  as  con- 
siderable as  that  of  feeding  them,  of  clothing  them,  or 
of  transporting  them  from  place  to  place.  If  we  have 
to  kill  at  all,  by  all  means  let  us  do  it  as  cleanly  and 
expeditiously  as  possible.  Dr.  Guillotine,  viewed  from 
the  scientific  standpoint,  was  a  philanthropist,  and  the 
discoverers  of  nitroglycerine  and  picric  acid  may 
similarly  find  a  niche  beside  Howard  and  Wilberforce. 
For  it  amounts  to  this  that  before  a  battle  is  won  so 
many  soldiers  have  to  be  killed,  and  the  sooner  the 
requisite  sacrifice  is  made  the  sooner  will  the  struggle 
be  over  and  the  fewer  the  victims  ;  our  experts  have 
computed  that  when  an  attacking  force  has  lost  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  its  strength  the  men  will  go  no  further, 
and  that  if  the  necessary  slaughter  can  be  made  to  take 
place  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  greater  will  be 
its  effect.  If  then  we  can  lay  our  twenty-five 
per  cent,  low  in  a  rapid  and  decisive  way  we  shall 
get  our  result  with  less  discomfort,  less  suffering,  less 
loss  of  life,  than  do  the  uncultivated  savages  who  hack 
and  cut,  and  wrestle  together  for  hours  until  but  few 
survivors  are  left  on  one  side.  When  men  get  so  near 
together  that  they  cannot  run  away  with  any  chance  of 
escaping,  they  must  either  kill  or  be  killed.  Hence  the 
same  instinct  of  self-preservation  which  now-a-days 
makes  a  man  a  coward,  made  him  in  the  old  historic 
times  a  hero.  Whole  armies  and  tribes  perished  in  the 
Homeric  combats  of  antiquity.  When  your  foe  stood 
but  a  few  yards  from  you  to  turn  your  back  meant  to 
give  him  the  opening  to  deal  a  death-blow  for  which 
he  was  watching,  and  to  run  away  was  therefore  more 
dangerous  than  to  face  him.  In  the  days  of  Eugene 
and  Marlborough  although  villainous  saltpetre  had 
asserted  its  supremacy  it  took  a  long  time  to  load  and 
fire  a  musket,  and  the  bayonet  and  broadsword 
were  the  surest  means  of  destruction.  Cold  steel 
was  the  staunchest  ally  even  up  to  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century,  and  to  "give  them  the 
bayonet "  the  most  favourite  tactical  device  of  our 
Peninsular  generals.  Brown  Bess  was  ineffective  at 
100  yards,  and  to  hit  a  haystack  at  half  that  range  was 
as  much  as  the  soldier  had  any  right  to  expect.  Thus 
armies  when  they  drew  together  for  a  fight  had  to  come 
to  the  closest  quarters  to  gain  any  important  or  far- 
reaching  result.  Not  so  near  together  perhaps  as  were 
the  antagonists  of  a  century  before,  but  far  more  within 
reach  of  one  another  than  were  the  French  and  Germans 
in  1870.  The  vanquished  could  not  escape  so  easily  as 
in  that  last  campaign,  and  in  accordance  with  experience, 
although  it  took  longer  to  effect  the  slaughter,  the  piles 
of  dead  were   higher   therefore   in  the  earlier  than 
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in  the  latter  days.  At  Zorndorf  one-half  to  one-third 
of  the  total  forces  engaged  were  either  killed  or 
wounded ;  at  Marengo  one-quarter  were  left  on 
the  field ;  at!  Borodino  the  blood  of  one-third 
dyed  the  Russian  snow.  The  invention  of  rifled  guns 
and  muskets  reduced  the  losses  at  Solferino  to  one- 
eleventh,  at  Koniggratz  to  one-fifteenth,  while  even  the 
chassepot  and  mitrailleuse  did  not  bring  the  total 
at  Gravelotte  to  more  than  one-eleventh  of  all  the 
forces  engaged.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of 
statistics  such  as  these  our  newspapers  have  lately 
been  filled  with  the  most  sensational  paragraphs  as  to 
the  horrors  modern  war  will  bring  with  it,  and  the 
headlines  concerning  the  potentialities  of  our  newest 
weapons  have  been  positively  nauseating.  It  seems  to 
be  imagined  that  because  some  25,000  Dervishes  were 
killed  and  wounded  in  a  forenoon  the  other  day  that 
therefore  we  may  expect  a  similar  holocaust  every  time 
a  bataille  rang'ce  is  accepted.  The  circumstances 
under  which  these  gallant  lives  were  lost  seem  often 
lost  sight  of,  and  the  smallness  of  our  own  losses 
appears  to  convey  no  meaning  to  the  sensation- 
mongers.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
the  lessons  of  the  war  in  Thessaly  would  have 
had  some  steadying  effect  on  the  perfervid  imagina- 
tions of  our  journalists.  There  we  saw  modern 
weapons  and  appliances  also  brought  into  the  field, 
magazine  rifles,  breechloading  cannon  made  by  the 
indefatigable  Herr  Krupp,  shrapnel  shells,  and  the 
whole  paraphernalia  of  destruction  which  are  to  turn 
the  battlefields  of  the  future  into  abattoirs.  Yet, 
as  happened  on  another  celebrated  occasion,  "no 
one  (comparatively  speaking)  seemed  one  penny 
the  worse  ! "  The  unspeakable  Turk  has  seldom 
indulged  in  bloodshed  so  abstemiously  as  at  Do- 
mokos.  The  valiant  Greeks  made  no  hecatombs  such 
as  caused  the  soil  to  reek  in  the  old  classic  days. 
The  anomaly  is  easily  explained.  Both  parties  knew 
the  deadliness  of  the  other's  armament,  and  like  many 
of  the  opponents  in  the  old  duelling  times  the  nerves 
of  both  were  more  or  less  influenced  by  what 
they  knew.  A  very  few  hits  were  enough  to  make 
men  keep  their  distance.  The  guns  never  dared  to 
move  in  to  decisive  range,  and  when  one  side  had 
done  enough  to  satisfy  its  sense  of  self-respect  it  made 
a  strategic  movement  to  the  rear.  We  are  far  from 
blind  to  the  faults  of  organisation,  or  of  strategy  made 
manifest.  Even  more  feeble  was  the  knowledge  of 
modern  tactics  displayed,  and  the  limited  scope  given 
to  the  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers.  Con- 
temptible is  not  too  strong  a  word  by  which  to  charac- 
terise the  manner  in  which  the  Greek  forces  were  handled, 
nor  can  the  Turks  be  awarded  anything  but  severe 
blame  for  the  miserably  small  advantage  to  which 
the  valuable  war  material  they  possessed  was  turned 
on  the  battlefield.  But  none  the  less  we  cannot 
get  away  from  the  fact  that  the  Greek  position 
was  very  strong,  and  that  the  advance  of  their 
opponents  in  the  plain  below  them  was  most  ex- 
posed. Long-range  fire  both  from  rifles  and  guns 
had  an  exceptionally  good  opportunity  for  exhibit- 
ing its  destructive  effect,  and  these  weapons  were 
as  efficient  as  those  in  the  hands  of  any  army  at  the 
time.  But  it  is  not  by  armament  that  wars  are 
decided,  the  personal  element  is  still  the  predominant 
one,  and  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  soldier  is  not  to  be 
steeled  or  hardened  by  any  mechanical  process  such  as 
may  be  applied  to  plates  or  gun-barrels.  The  men  at 
Domokos  did  not  shoot  well  because  they  were  them- 
selves being  shot  at,  and  because  the  officers  had  not 
the  same  control  over  those  in  the  ranks  that  our  officers 
on  the  Nile  possessed  over  the  men  they  had  trained. 
No  doubt  at  Omdurman  both  British  and  Egyptians 
were  being  shot  at  too,  and  many  a  bullet  found  its  way 
into  a  brave  man's  body,  but  the  men  actually  shooting 
were  comparatively  little  hit,  and  if  the  bullets  which 
sailed  over  the  heads  of  those  in  the  firing  line  found 
victims  in  the  rear,  those  in  front  did  not  know  of  it 
until  the  battle  was  over,  and  the  victory  won.  When 
your  enemy  does  not  get  nearer  than  half  a  mile 
away  it  is  easy  to  keep  your  head,  to  feel  confi- 
dent, to  aim  deliberately,  especially  if  you  know  that 
you  are  supported  by  a  powerful  artillery  while  he  has 
none,  and  if  you  are  certain  that  the  weapon  in  your 


hand  is  infinitely  superior  to  that  which  your  enemy 
carries.    Conclusions  hastily  drawn  from  the  results 
arrived  at  under  such  conditions  are  to  be  accepted  with 
caution,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  considerably  curtail  the 
estimates  made  as  to  the  future  by  the  sensation- 
mongers.    More  mischievous  than  anything  else  how- 
ever is  the  prominence  which  has  been  given  to  the  per- 
formances of  the  high  explosive  shells  which  were  for 
the  first  time  tried  in  war  last  autumn  on  the  Nile.  We 
have  cause  for  congratulation  as  to  the  results  of  what 
may  most  profitably  be  regarded  as  an  interesting  ex- 
periment.   Until  they  had  been  thoroughly  tested  the 
doubt  was  not  so  much  whether  heavy  shells  full  o! 
high  explosives  would  or  would  not  do  considerable 
destruction,  but  as  to  whether  they  could  safely  be  fired 
at  all.   Such  shells  ma)'  easily  prove  more  dangerous  tc 
friends  than  foes,  and  should  one  explode  prematurelj 
in  the  weapon  firing  it,  the  disastrous  effect  would  nol 
end  even  with  the  complete  destruction  of  the  gun  01 
howitzer  and  the  men  in  the  neighbourhood.    Not  £ 
man  after  such  a  catastrophe  would  be  got  to  handle 
such  ammunition  with  confidence.    The  nerves  of  all  ir 
the  battery  using  it  would  be  in  a  state  of  tension,  anc 
their  own  weapons  would  be  held  in  greater  terror  by  the 
detachments  than  those  of  the  enemy.    It  is  something 
therefore  that  no  accident  occurred,  and  it  is  also  satis- 
factory to  find  that  the  destructive  effect  of  the  grea 
shells  amongst  buildings  is  as  considerable  as  was 
expected.    But  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance  and  weighty 
shells  conveyed  up  a  great  waterway  in  vessels,  anc 
landed  on  one  side  of  a  wide  river  secure  from  attack  tt 
bombard   buildings  on  the  other  side,  by  no  mean 
supply  an  illustration  as  to  field  warfare  in  the  future 
or  at  least  not  one  which  we  can  regard  as  convincing 
In  an  abnormal  situation  they  accomplished  what  wa 
expected  from  them,  and  deserve  all  credit  for  doinj 
so,    but   we    must   none    the    less    protest  agains 
the   misleading   lessons    which    are   offered   to  th 
public  by  those  who  delight  to  make  capital  out  c 
the  latest  novelty.    We  will  do  well  to  remember  th 
predictions  years  ago  as  to  "  Greek  fire,"  the  vauntei 
prowess  of  the  mitrailleuse,  and  the  appalling  anticipa 
tions  as  to  the  Zalinski  gun.    Men  it  is  fairly  safe  t 
prophesy  will  not  be  blown  away  in  whole  battalions  i 
any  campaign  of  the  immediate  future.    While  scienc 
on  either  side  will  neutralise  itself  nerve,  pluck,  courage 
or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  will  turn  the  scale,  an 
he  who  in   the  future  forgets   human   nature  whe 
making  his  calculations  will  be  a  pedant  rather  tha 
a  general,  and  will  fail  as  ignominiously  in  the  mot 
modern  battle  as  other  pedants  have  failed  in  the  closel j 
locked  struggles  of  the  olden  time.    What  we  kno\ 
of  the  destructive  powers  of  modern  weapons  shoul 
encourage  us  to  foster  and   develop   discipline  an 
careful  training,  just  as  in  the  past  the  great  leader 
studied  to  bring  them   to  perfection.     If  the  ma; 
behind  it  can  keep  his  head  the  newest  gun  and  rifli 
will  indeed  be  formidable,  but  if  no  stout  heart  beat 
behind  the  butt,  bullets  will  skim  aimlessly  and  ir 
nocuously  into  space  and  a  panic-stricken  herd  wit 
empty  pouches  will  be  slaughtered  by  cool,  discipline 
soldiers  just  as  Alexander's  well-drilled  phalanx  mac 
havoc  amongst  the  Persians,  Cassar's  legion  scattere 
the  Gauls,  or  Kitchener's  well-drilled  battalions  she 
down  the  brave  Dervishes  the  other  day. 


THE  CRICKET  SEASON. 

THE  past  cricket  season  promised  to  be  unusual! 
interesting.  The  visit  of  the  Australians  \VJ 
enough  in  itself,  especially  as  there  were  to  be  fivl 
Test-matches,  to  suggest  excitement.  The  Count 
Championship,  too,  appeared  very  open  :  not  only  hsi 
at  least  five  counties  a  chance  of  winning  it  but  th 
disparity  between  the  greater  and  smaller  countic 
seemed  to  be  considerably  diminished.  In  retrospec; 
however,  the  season  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  ui[ 
qualified  success.  There  has  been  a  plethora  of  bjj 
figures  but  a  singular  dearth  of  striking  result: 
The  chief  source  of  interest  has  been  the  amas; 
ing  of  large  totals  by  individual  batsmen  and,  aft' 
all,  that  is  not  what  cricket  is  played  for.  Th 
matches  between  the  Australians  and  the  counties  hai 
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n  most  cases  been  very  dull.  The  Australian  eleven  is 
ar  too  strong  for  any  county  and  the  few  defeats  which 
t  has  suffered  in  these  games  cannot  be  regarded  as 
epresenting  anything  but  the  uncertainty  of  cricket, 
rhese  matches,  indeed,  are  in  the  bulk  nothing  more  or 
ess  than  exhibition  matches  :  people  want  to  see  the 
Australians,  and  the  county  elevens  are  convenient 
>pponents.  The  Test-matches  which  promised  to  be 
o  exciting  have  been  somewhat  of  a  failure  owing 

0  the  fact  that  four  out  of  the  five  ended  in  drawn 
rames.  As  the  Australians  scored  a  win  in  the  only 
inished  game  they  have  beaten  England  in  the  series. 
Jut  this  does  not  represent  the  real  merits  of  the  cricket 
f  the  two  countries.  Of  the  drawn  games  one  was  in 
ivour  of  Australia,  two  decidedly  in  favour  of  England 
nd  the  fifth  a  moral  certainty  for  England.  The 
lustralians  are  a  fine  side  and  it  would  be  unsports- 
lanlike  not  to  acknowledge  ourselves  beaten  as  we 
ave  been  on  points.  But  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the 
'est-matches  as  satisfactory.  It  is  clear  they  ought  to 
ave  been  played  out  this  year.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
lot  be  forgotten  that  unless  proper  conditions,  i.e.  a 
erfect  wicket  that  will  last  five  days  and  fine  weather, 
an  be  relied  upon  with  fair  certainty  played-out  games 
re  a  mistake.  If  the  wicket  does  not  last  the  match 
ecomes  a  farce  ;  for  the  side  that  wins  the  toss  is  sure 
d  win  the  match.  On  the  whole  it  seems  best  to  have 
nly  three  Test-matches  with  a  week  devoted  to  each. 

The  Selection  Committee  for  the  England  elevens  did 
s  work  satisfactorily.  In  the  light  of  what  has  hap- 
ened  it  is  possible  to  suggest  improvements  in  the 
ides  selected  for  the  first  three  matches,  but  the 
ommittee  undoubtedly  made  painstaking  and  fair 
elections.  English  batting  has  never  been  stronger 
nd  the  only  difficulty  was  to  know  whom  to  leave  out. 
^he  bowling  on  the  other  hand  was  more  uncertain 
lan  usual :  it  was  a  great  handicap  to  the  England 
leven  that  experiments  had  to  be  made. 
The  county  fixtures  were  necessarily  somewhat 
islocated  by  the  Australian  tour.  Six  instead 
f  eight  home-and-home  matches  were  fixed  as  the 
umber  that  qualified  for  first-class  rank — an  alter- 
tion  that  elevated  Worcestershire.  At  the  be- 
aming of  the  season  Yorkshire  was  favourite  for 
le  Championship,  with  Surrey  and  Middlesex  good 
2Conds  and  Lancashire  and  Essex  well  in  the 
anning.  As  it  has  turned  out,  Surrey  has  won  with 
liddlesex  second,  Yorkshire  third,  Lancashire  fourth 
nd  Sussex  fifth.  This  order  may  or  may  not  repre- 
jnt  the  respective  merits  of  the  elevens  :  cricket,  for 
ther  reasons,  but  chiefly  owing  to  the  constant 
ccurrence  of  drawn  matches,  is  not  suited  to 
ny  form  of  the  League  system  and  the  present 
lethod  of  deciding  the  Championship,  though  perhaps 
*e  best  yet  suggested,  does  not  give  a  satisfactory  or 
invincing  result.  Had  the  season  been  one  of  wet 
ickets  or  even  partly  so  Yorkshire  would  in  all  proba- 
lity  have  been  at  the  top  of  the  list  :  it  is  as  far  as  can  be 
dged  the  best  all-round  team  on  all  kinds  of  wickets, 
is  superior  to  Surrey  both  in  batting  and  bowling  on 
wet  wicket ;  on  a  hard  wicket  as  strong  in  batting 
it  rather  weaker  in  attack  owing  to  a  deficiency 

1  respect  of  fast  bowling.  The  strongest  side 
the  year,  however,  was  the  Middlesex  eleven 
August.     If    this   eleven    had     been  available 

iroughout,  Middlesex  would  in  all  probability  have 
on  the  Championship.  Surrey  gained  first  place 
'icause  it  made  sure  of  winning  its  matches  with  the 
eaker  counties  :  its  batting  was  sufficiently  strong  to 
,isure  high  scoring  against  moderate  bowling,  and  its 
st  bowling  efficient  enough  to  push  the  advantage 
>me  against  moderate  batting  :  at  the  same 
Tie  its  batting  was,  on  the  hard  wickets  that 
ive  prevailed,  powerful  enough  to  make  draws, 
here  wins  were  impossible,  against  the  strong 
/unties.  Middlesex  came  with  a  fine  rush  at  the 
fish  but  lost  its  chance  of  the  Championship 
'  getting  beaten  in  some  of  the  earlier  matches. 
;  arkshire  has  played  more  matches  and  had  a  harder 
j  ason  than  any  other  county  :  a  reduction  of  the 
I  unber  of  fixtures  would  probably  have  been  to  its 
Uvantage.  Unprejudiced  critics  are  unanimous  in 
^ e  opinion  that  Yorkshire  on  its  form  through  the 
j  ason    deserved  to-  be   champion   county.  These 
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three  counties  were  really  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
Lancashire  has  a  better  record  than  the  absolute  merits 
of  its  eleven  warrant.  Sussex  on  the  other  hand 
is  somewhat  stronger  than  is  suggested  by  its 
figures  in  the  list.  Essex  has  had  a  dis- 
appointing season  and  Gloucestershire  has  dete- 
riorated. As  in  past  seasons  Hayward,  Brockwell 
and  Abel  have  been  the  chief  run-getters  for  Surrey. 
Hayward  has  been  especially  successful  and  stands  out 
as  the  best  professional  batsman  of  the  year.  Abel  has 
scored  heavily  as  ever  against  the  weaker  sides  but  has 
not  shown  to  quite  the  same  advantage  as  formerly  in 
big  matches.  Lockwood  is  still  the  best  bowler  in 
England  and,  though  much  handicapped  by  a  bad 
strain,  has  won  several  matches  for  his  side.  Richard- 
son is  not  the  bowler  he  was  but  he  has  done  very 
useful  work. 

Middlesex  owes  its  good  position  chiefly  to  the 
extraordinary  bowling  of  A.  E.  Trott  who  has  taken 
half  as  many  wickets  again  as  any  other  bowler,  and  at 
so  small  a  cost  as  to  secure  second  place  in  the  first- 
class  bowling  averages.  His  success  on  the  perfect 
wickets  of  this  season  has  been  little  short  of  marvellous. 
His  efforts  have  been  well  backed  up  by  J.  T.  Hearne 
and  Roche.  It  is  noteworthy  that  both  Trott  and 
Roche  are  Australians.  Yorkshire  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  the  services  of  one  of  its  best  batsmen,  J.  T. 
Brown,  half-way  through  the  season  but  the  side 
was  too  sound  and  well-equipped  to  be  seriously 
damaged  by  his  absence.  Mr.  F.  S.  Jackson, 
Tunnicliffe,  Denton  and  Mr.  F.  Mitchell  were  the  chief 
contributors  of  runs  ;  but  Yorkshire  is  an  eleven 
without  a  tail  and  all  its  members  are  capable  batsmen. 
Rhodes  proved  by  far  the  best  bowler  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  hard  wickets  are  not  suited  to  his 
style.  Hirst  and  Wainwright  did  well.  Neither 
Mr.  Jackson  nor  Haigh  was  as  successful  as  in 
past  seasons.  If  the  Yorkshire  side  is  weak  it 
is  in  respect  of  the  bowling,  which,  in  spite  of 
its  variety,  is  not  very  deadly  on  good  wickets. 
Lancashire  owes  its  position  to  the  fine  bowling  of 
Mold,  Briggs  and  Cuttell  and  to  a  certain  amount  of 
good  luck.  The  loss  of  Briggs,  however,  was  a  signal 
misfortune.  It  is  improbable  that  this  popular  pro- 
fessional will  ever  play  again.  His  illness  is  the  occa- 
sion of  much  sympathy  and  regret.  Mr.  Maclaren  has 
not  been  able  to  assist  his  county  regularly.  Sussex 
has  had  the  best  season  that  has  fallen  to  its  lot  for 
many  years.  K.  S.  Ranjitsinhji  captained  the  side  with 
marked  ability  and  scored  with  a  freedom  and  con- 
sistency never  equalled  save  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace  in  his 
prime.  Mr.  C.  B.  Fry  also  batted  finely.  The  Essex 
side  failed  to  realise  the  high  hopes  formed  of  it.  Mead 
and  Young  did  well  but  otherwise  the  bowling  was  poor. 
The  batting  sometimes  worked  up  good  totals  but  was, 
on  the  whole,  spiritless  :  it  lacked  the  powers  of  grasping 
opportunities  and  using  advantages  to  the  full.  Among 
the  other  counties  there  is  little  to  note  save  some 
individual  performances.  For  Gloucestershire  Mr. 
C.  L.  Townsend  had  a  great  season  as  a  batsman 
but  did  not  bowl  well.  Paish,  a  new  left-hand  slow 
bowler,  did  good  work  with  the  ball.  For  Hampshire 
Major  Poore  made  big  scores  with  phenomenal  regu- 
larity and  Captain  Wynyard  played  some  great  innings. 
Mr.  A.  O.  Jones  and  Shrewsbury  did  well  for  Notting- 
ham. Mr.  Bradley,  the  Kent  amateur,  came  to  the 
front  as  a  fast  bowler.  Many  batsmen  in  other 
counties  scored  highly  but  the  bowlers  have  had  a 
poor  time  owing  to  the  uniform  excellence  of  the 
wickets. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  county  season  has  been  the 
ridiculous  number  of  drawn  games.  In  fact  results  in 
general  have  been  so  unsatisfactory  that  means  of 
avoiding  draws  have  been  widely  discussed.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  any  proposals  likely  to  help  the 
matter  have  been  forthcoming.  The  best  is  that  four 
days  instead  of  three  be  devoted  to  each  match  :  but  to 
this  there  are  obvious  objections.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  weather  this  year  has  been 
abnormally  fine  and  batsmen  have  had  the  advantage 
all  through.  The  English  summer  usually  gives 
batsmen  and  bowlers  more  equal  chances.  On  the  few 
occasions  when  conditions  were  in  favour  of  the  bowler 
matches  have  been  finished  with  the  greatest  ease.  In 
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former  times  when  the  preparation  of  wickets  had  not 
been  brought  to  its  present  scientific  perfection  bowlers 
were  aided  by  the  grounds  crumbling  :  nowadays  the 
pitches  on  county  grounds  last  three  days  without 
perceptible  deterioration.  The  problem  of  avoiding 
draws  is  important  but  it  is  equally  important  not  to 
spoil  the  game  in  supplying  a  solution. 


S.  LOUIS. 

IT  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  gaps  in  our  general 
knowledge  of  history  should  be  so  wrongly  filled. 
Men  seek  out  little  places  in  the  past,  they  are  fond  of 
quaint  discoveries  and  of  bringing  to  light  small  things 
that  had  properly  died  in  corners  :  it  is  due  to  pride. 
Meanwhile  the  major  points  on  which  the  historical 
ideas  of  an  educated  man  should  rest  are  singularly 
neglected,  and  the  gentleman  in  his  travels  carries  with 
him  a  distorted  conception  of  the  past,  measures  falsely 
and  comes  home  to  put  his  false  conclusions  into  books 
and  politics,  all  because  he  has  no  general  standard  : 
his  mind  is  here  full  of  detail,  there  a  blank.  It  is 
in  England  perhaps  that  we  suffer  most  from  this 
modern  fault.  It  would  be  easy  to  give  instances. 
There  is  no  complete  and  detailed  history  of  the  French 
Revolution,  none,  that  is,  accurate  and  full.  Morse 
Stephens  deals  with  a  very  small  period.  There  is  no 
good  history  of  mediaeval  Germany.  There  is  no  history 
of  Paris  :  there  is  no  sound  text-book  on  Russia. 
We  are  fruitful  beyond  others  in  the  production  of 
brilliant  special  studies,  things  vague,  personal, 
imaginative  :  Bryce's  "  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  Green's 
"Making  of  England"  are  examples;  we  can  pro- 
duce special  works  of  a  high  value,  dealing  with  one 
thing  and  even  with  but  one  aspect  of  that  thing — 
Mr.  Fisher's  recent  work  on  the  mediaeval  Empire 
is  an  admirable  instance  ;  we  can  also,  witness  Gibbon, 
produce  the  great  historical  classic  but  we  lack  a 
general  ground. 

The  book  *  which  has  served  as  a  text  to  this  sermon 
recalls  one  great  gap  at  least — the  thirteenth  century. 
What  was  the  thirteenth  century,  how  did  it  live,  how 
did  it  think,  why  was  it  the  flower  of  the  Middle  Ages  ? 
There  is  no  book  in  English  which  answers  you  that 
question.  There  are  plenty  of  little  things  on  Simon  de 
Montfort,  on  the  "misrule"  of  Henry  III.,  on  King 
John,  many  of  them  with  catch-penny  titles,  all  of  them 
replete  with  the  usual  half-accurate  details  ;  but  as  for 
a  comprehension  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  picture  of 
it,  there  is  no  such  thing.  The  Edward  I.  of  these  little 
books  might  have  belonged  to  a  modern  club,  and  the 
John  is  for  all  the  world  like  a  villain  at  the  Elephant 
and  Castle. 

Now  the  thirteenth  century  is  the  foundation  of  our 
civilisation.  The  twelfth  century  was  germinal.  The 
seed  had  shown  above  ground  and  the  growth  was 
luxuriant.  That  hundred  years  of  the  Crusade  was 
'the  waking  up  of  a  giant  who  had  slept  five  hundred 
years  ;  but  the  organisation  of  all  this  creation,  the 
result  of  this  storm  was  in  the  great  time  that  succeeded 
it.  The  twelfth  century  gave  us  the  origins  of  repre- 
sentation, the  thirteenth  gave  us  the  Parliament  :  the 
one  discovered  the  Roman  Code,  the  other  produced 
the  lawyers.  The  first  gathered  the  great  works  in  the 
schools,  the  second  created  the  Universities.  The 
vernacular  languages,  the  end  of  the  German  in  Italy, 
the  unification  of  France,  the  fixing  of  a  constitution 
for  England,  the  reconquest  of  Spain,  the  end  of  our 
great  experiment  against  the  Saracen — all  these  things 
mark  the  two  centuries,  and  there  runs  through  the 
story  a  certain  spirit,  a  colour,  not  to  know  which  is 
not  to  know  the  place  of  one's  birth. 

There  is  a  character  which  is  the  centre  of  that 
time,  it  is  the  character  of  S.  Louis.  It  stands  out  more 
clearly,  we  know  more  of  it  than  of  almost  any  other 
in  history.  Faction  has  not  distorted  it,  there  has  been 
little  motive  for  lying,  and,  by  happy  accident,  a  singular 
dearth  of  liars.  We  can  say — the  opportunity  is  almost 
unique — a  good  man  once  lived,  his  friends  faithfully 
described  him,  the  image  is  secure.  He  was  also  exactly 
at  the  centre  of  his  time.    We  will  not  say  that  he  was 
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identical  with  his  generation  because  he  had  what  no 
period  or  collectivity  can  have,  the  personal  simplicity 
of  a  pure  soul.  He  was  greater  than  and  younger 
than  the  contemporaries  of  Frederic  II.  When  he 
died  there  was  still  in  him  the  freshness  of  the  old 
epics,  and  yet  already  two  years  earlier  the  last 
of  the  great  wars  had  ended  in  the  execution  of 
Corradino.  He  was,  in  age,  only  an  elder  brother 
of  Aquinas,  but  what  a  gulf  between  the  little 
sayings  of  S.  Louis  and  the  ponderous,  majestic 
system  which  was  to  overshadow  the  fourteenth 
century  and  to  accompany  like  a  dirge  the  agony  and 
death  of  the  Middle  Ages  !  It  is  true  what  Michelet 
said,  that  the  fine  spirit  of  the  king  has  lent  the  century 
a  halo  to  which  it  has  no  right  ;  he  illumines  it  with  a 
peculiar  colour,  and  gives  to  a  world  which  was  already 
hard  like  Innocent  and  soon  to  be  cruel  like  Philip  the 
Fair,  the  glamour  of  pleasant  legend. 

Nevertheless  he  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  centre  of  the 
time.  Watch  S.  Louis  and  you  are  watching  the 
thirteenth  century  from  a  point  whence  all  falls  into  a 
sound  perspective.  He  fills  the  period  accurately,  for 
he  was  born  in  the  spring  before  Bouvines,  and  he  died 
just  after  the  close  of  that  Italian  tragedy  which  had 
been  the  theme  of  the  time.  He  is  the  king  of  a  united 
country  at  a  moment  when  the  nationalities  and  the  new 
kingships  are  the  main  things  to  understand.  His  life  is 
being  written  in  a  charming  French  at  the  very  turn  of 
history  when  the  new  languages  arise,  when  Dante  is 
dreaming  under  Brunetti,  and  when  Walter  of  the 
Vogelweide  has  been  heard  ;  it  is  completed  but  two 
years  after  the  "Vita  Nuova." 

It  is  doubtful  if  such  books  as  that  now  before  us  will 
supply  the  historical  need  which  we  have  mentioned.  It 
is  one  more  of  the  many  attempts  to  make  of  S.  Louis 
a  type,  and  even  that  type  is  not  one  to  which  you  can 
easily  bend  him.  In  a  word  the  book  is  clerical.  Now 
clericalism  is  a  phase  like  any  other,  there  are  men  to 
describe  whom  a  clerical  author  must  be  set  to  work — 
for  instance  such  an  one  should  give  us  a  good  picture 
of  S.  Francis  de  Sales  or  S.  Aloysius — but  clericalism 
with  its  strong  seventeenth-century  flavour  fits  ill  with 
S.  Louis.  One  does  not  want  him  excused,  blamed, 
praised  and  finally  judged  by  a  standard  that  was  made 
under  Louis  XIV.  Indeed  the  best  way  to  teach  the 
thirteenth  century  and  the  king  to  England,  would  be 
to  translate  Joinville  ;  to  translate  him  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  his  language  and  of  our  own,  to  print 
the  translation  clearly  and  well,  certainly  to  add  the 
Credo  which  is  so  superb  a  monument  of  simplicity,  and 
to  let  the  man  and  the  time  come  in  to  us  through  the 
pages.  For  Joinville  is  a  little  window  opened  upon  the 
thirteenth  century.  To  read  him  is  as  though,  working 
in  a  room  of  to-day,  one  were  to  rise  and  look  through 
a  small  opening  into  the  outer  world,  and  there  to  see 
with  delight  and  surprise  one  of  those  gardens  that 
they  used  to  paint  in  Books  of  Hours,  with  men  walk- 
ing in  bright  clothes  and  beyond  it  the  sea  and  ships. 
All  done  cleanly  and  neatly  with  bright  colours  and  the 
innumerable  truth  of  detail. 

It  is  in  reading  Joinville  that  a  man  is  granted  a 
vision  which  remains  to  him  as  a  permanent  posses- 
sion ;  he  will  remember  always  the  grace  and  the- 
simplicity  affecting  him  like  a  visit  to  the  place  where 
he  was  born.  The  people  of  that  age  see  what  we 
saw  as  children  ;  they  fight  battles  of  amazing  com- 
plexity and  with  no  end  or  beginning  ;  all  that  is  to  be 
said  is  said  easily  and  entirely.  Joinville  has  not  learnt 
to  avoid  repetition,  or  to  grace  himself  with  metaphor 
or  to  introduce  a  thing  he  has  learnt  and  is  proud  of. 
His  book  possesses  from  beginning  to  end  the  charm 
that  makes  biographies,  everything  in  it  lives.  And 
there  goes  through  it  also  like  a  living  man  that  S. 
Louis  who,  with  some  dozen  others  perhaps  in  our 
western  history,  make  up  a  company  that  remain 
always  directing  Europe.  He  had  the  four  things  that 
make  a  good  man,  for  he  had  charity,  temperance, 
justice  and  fortitude  ;  but  he  had  also  the  three  tilings 
that  make  a  wise  man,  for  he  had  conviction,  and  the 
power  to  analyse,  and  humour,  which  last  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  ballast  without  which  no  saint  should  set 
out    We  believe  he  smiled  as  he  died. 
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ILLUSIONS  OF  IDLENESS. 

IT  is  a  characteristic  of  all  illusions  that  they  are  most 
shrewdly  perceived  and  most  keenly  criticised  by 
observers  whose  general  temperament,  or  mood  at  the 
moment,  is  least  sympathetic  with  that  of  the  victim. 
To  every  temperament  and  every  mood  belong'  its  own 
illusions,  seen  through,  pitied  or  despised  by  critics 
who  on  their  part  cherish  other  illusions  arising  out  of 
ather  states  of  mind.  No  men  more  opposite  and  im- 
patient of  each  other  are  discoverable  than  the  lazy 
man  and  the  industrious.  If  the  laziness  and  the 
strenuousness  are  temperamental  the  men  are  in  life- 
long opposition  :  if  temporary,  the  moods  happening 
not  to  synchronise,  then  the  result  is  boredom  in 
each  case.  Essentially  both  men  are  alike,  inasmuch 
as  each  is  in  quest  of  an  ideal  ;  and  as  that  ideal 
is  happiness  they  are  both  possessed  by  and  equally 
the  slaves  of  ineradicable.and  hopeless  illusion.  Their 
antagonism  arises  out  of  a  difference  as  to  means  ;  but 
that  happens  to  be  precisely  what  separates  all  sorts  of 
people  into  opposite  camps,  whether  they  are  philosophers, 
politicians,  ecclesiastics,  literary  people,  artists,  philan- 
thropists, county  councillors  or  members  of  School 
Boards.  Perhaps  we  may  compare  them  best  to  Epi- 
cureans and  Stoics.  We  always  fancy  the  formerwere  the 
lazy  people  of  the  ancient  world.  The  latter  would  have 
their  analogy  with  the  modern  "  captains  of  industry  and 
magnates  of  commerce  " — if  you  leave  out  some  of  the 
morality.  The  illusion  that  in  idleness  under  some 
form  or  other  happiness  is  to  be  found  is  easier  to  be 
understood  than  most  illusions.  There  is  a  charming 
and  naive  simplicity  about  it ;  and  hence  it  is  a  popular 
creed.  Sweet  doing  nothing  is  a  delightful  vision  which 
makes  us  all  converts  to  the  gospel  of  idleness.  We 
have  constructed  a  heaven  of  future  bliss  on  the  simple 
basis  of  this  illusion.  An  extensive  hymnology  exists 
whose  inspiration  is  this  captivating  idea.  If  there  were 
not  some  danger  of  wounding  sensitive  feelings  we 
might  make  many  quotations  from  our  devotional 
anthologies  to  show  that  the  popular  conception  of 
eternal  happiness  has  much  similitude  to  the  restful 
imaginings  which  float  through  the  brain  of  pater- 
familias as  he  contemplates  his  annual  visit  to  his 
favourite  seaside  summer  resort.  There  will  he  sit  by 
the  margin  of  the  quiet  sea  on  the  golden  sands,  and 
listen  half  asleep  after  his  midday  dinner  to  the  strains 
of  the  band  on  the  parade.  It  is  the  self-same  illusion 
which  found  its  path  through  the  sad  heart  of  the 
poor  slaving  woman  of  all  work  as  she  composed 
her  epitaph  for  her  own  and  her  friends'  conso- 
lation. "  Don't  weep  for  me  now,  don't  weep  for 
me  never  :  I'm  going  to  do  nothing  for  ever  and 
ever."  The  arjpeal  is  irresistible  to  the  ingrained 
illusion  of  perfect  happiness  in  perfect  idleness  which^is 
the  ideal  of  pagan  golden  ages,  Christian  and  Moham- 
medan paradises,  and  of  the  social  millennium  on  earth 
when  life  is  to  be  a  succession  of  glorified  Bank 
Holidays.    "  O  Melibcee,  deus  nobis  haec  otia  fecit." 

What  matters  it  that  memory  persists  in  reminding 
js  that  the  periods  of  our  lives  when  we  have  more 
learly  realised  the  ideal  conditions  were  exactly  those 
(n  which  the  illusion  vanished?  We  cannot  ignore  the 
Dlain  fact  ;  but,  as  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than 
(he  reproduction  of  past  moods  and  feelings,  it  is  as 
'  hough  the  story  were  told  of  another  and  not  of  ourselves. 
The  illusion  remains  vivid  and  living  while  the  real  fact 
of  our  experience  shares  the  usual  fate  of  all  historical 
lappenings  in  being  unrealised  in  consciousness.  If  it 
,vere  otherwise,  and  instead  of  forgetting  our  past 
I  noods  of  ennui  arising  out  of  the  state  of  idleness  we 
:ould  live  them  over  again  at  will  in  their  reality,  then 
I  he  illusion  would  vanish.  The  illusion  of  idleness 
is  as   the   illusion  of  hope   which  depends  on  the 

I  mpotency  of  memory  to  re-present  past  experiences  of 
Tisappointment.     Happily  for  us  ordinary  men  and 

vomen  our  illusions  upon  which  our  happiness  depends 
nake  up  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  lack  of  the 
;  )oetic  imagination  in  which  we  are  deficient.  If  we 
!  )ossessed  it  in  larger  measure  our  hours  of  idleness 
[  vould  cease  to  be  hours  of  dreariness.    What  is  now 

I I  mere  illusion  depending  on  a  merciful  defect  of 
^nemory  would  be  an  actual  experience  in  our  idle  hours 

»f  a  joyful  creative  activity  in  which,  in  our  various 


degrees,  like  Shakespeare  we  should  have  exhausted 
worlds  and  then  imagined  new.  We  should  find 
happiness  in  the  only  way,  and  to  the  measure  in  which 
it  is  allowed  us,  in  activity  and  not  in  idleness.  It  is 
because  when  an  ordinary  person  is  not  occupied  with 
his  customary  pursuits,  or  in  some  form  of  game  or 
diversion  designed  to  fill  the  vacuum  of  leisure  hours, 
his  mind  becomes  lethargic  and  incapable  of  inde- 
pendent activity,  that  we  have  the  essential  reason  why 
all  his  supposed  possibilities  of  happiness  in  idleness 
are  but  an  illusion.  The  poet,  or  the  child  in  whom 
the  light  of  imagination  has  not  yet  sunk  into  the  light 
of  common  day,  is  the  only  person  to  whom  it  is  a 
possibility.  Other  men  must  be  occupied  in  such  a 
way  that  we  can  see  they  are  doing  something  which 
we  recognise  as  a  definite  means  of  passing  the  time. 
If  not  then  it  is  unfortunate  for  us  if  we  must  endure 
their  company.  Think  of  a  rainy  day  in  a  provincial 
town  at  an  hotel  without  a  billiard  table  or  a  library 
of  "light  literature"!  We  should  not  be  happier, 
indeed,  even  with  the  poet  if  we  were  condemned  to 
pass  an  afternoon  with  him  under  the  trees  what  time 
he  is  engaged  in  the  incomprehensible  game  of  imagin- 
ing his  metamorphosis  into  a  fawn  !  How  many  of  us 
could  have  endured  Wordsworth's  life  at  Rydal  Mount 
without  falling  into  melancholy  moods  by  no  means 
poetical  ?  Under  the  illusion  of  the  joys  of  idleness, 
which  is  never  so  strong  as  when  we  are  anticipating 
release  from  the  dreariness  of  towns  in  summer  days, 
we  imagine  the  highest  beatitude  in  such  a  life  and  our 
thoughts  dwell  upon  it  as  Wordsworth's  did  when  he 
stood  and  mused  before  the  plane-tree  in  Wood  Street. 
And  yet  even  amid  these  very  scenes  the  romantic  idle- 
ness of  honeymoons  has  been  known  to  lose  its  illusion. 

In  truth  we  are  not  fitted  for  idleness,  and  we  only 
sigh  for  it,  as  we  do  for  many  other  things,  because  the 
ironical  gods  have  decreed  that  paradox  shall  be  the  law 
of  our  desires.  We  devise  all  manner  of  means  to  hide 
the  unpleasant  fact  that  our  native  mental  resources  are 
insufficient  to  bear  the  strain  of  idleness.  Our  idleness 
must  assume  some  form  of  industry  more  tolerable  than 
the  burden  of  idleness  itself.  One  illusion  transforms 
itself  into  its  opposite.  Our  illusion  of  happiness  in 
idleness  vanishes,  and  we  fix  upon  some  mildly  indus- 
trious occupation  which  is  really  a  modified  idleness  not 
too  hard  for  us  to  endure.  We  take  a  book  and  read 
assiduously  some  specimen  of  facile  drivel  which  gives 
us  a  sensation  vaguely  suggestive  of  mental  exercise, 
amongst  scenes  which  should  stimulate  our  minds,  if 
they  were  capable  of  stimulus,  to  their  highest  energy 
and  their  most  original  thought.  That  they  do  not  is  a 
proof  of  our  inability  for  that  higher  form  of  intellectual 
exercise  which  can  dispense  with  all  secondary 
appliances  such  as  books  whereby  we  enable  ourselves 
to  pass  with  some  degree  of  comfort  through 
this  trying  ordeal  of  idleness.  It  is  as  a  protection 
against  the  boredom  of  the  occasions  when  we  are 
supposed  to  be  enjoying  unlimited  leisure  that  so  much 
of  the  trashy  so-called  literature  of  the  railway  book- 
stall and  the  circulating  library  is  produced.  We  read 
it,  or  we  do  other  equally  trifling  things,  to  encourage 
ourselves  in  the  illusion  that  we  are  happy  in  idling. 
But  in  fact  such  idling  is  only  a  mild  form  of  industry 
in  disguise.  A  little  mental  analysis  discovers  that  the 
reason  of  our  satisfaction  is  that  we  are  preserved  from 
the  painful  inanity  of  idleness  by  some  device  which 
takes  us  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  absolutely  inane  of 
industry.  Thus  we  manage  to  pass  our  summer  and 
other  holidays,  and  to  emerge  from  them  with  some 
measure  of  satisfaction,  confirmed  in  the  illusion  that 
we  have  been  happy  in  idleness  though  all  the  time 
our  ingenuity  has  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  devising 
means  for  shortening  the  formidable  length  of  a  long 
summer's  day. 


CHOPIN  AND  THE  SICK  MEN. 

SINCE  writing  my  article  for  last  week's  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  I  have  suffered  long  and 
tedious  railway  journeys,  and  hot  dusty  journeys  by 
diligence,  and  long  early  mornings  made  sleepless  by 
the  crowing  of  all  the  cocks  of  Grez-sur-Loing,  and  the 
screaming  of  its  one  peacock  ;  and  I  have  beguiled  the 
hours  by  reading  again  (amongst  other  things)  Mr. 
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Huneker's  essay  on  "The  Greater  Chopin."  It  is,  in 
its  quite  American  way,  a  masterly  essay.  The  long 
and  elaborate  comparison  of  Chopin  with  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  proves  that  "caparisons"  are  not  of  necessity 
"odorous."  This  one,  indeed,  is  singularly  apt.  The 
two  men  were  born  within  six  months  of  each  other— 
Poe  in  January,  1809,  Chopin  in  March  of  the  same 
year  ;  they  died  within  a  few  days  of  each  other  in 
October,  1849.  "Both  men  died  at  forty — the  very 
prime  of  life,  when  the  natural  forces  are  acting 
freest,  when  the  overwrought  passions  of  youth  had 
begun  to  mellow  and  there  were  yet  several  years 
before  the  close,  a  distinct  period  of  decadence,  almost 
deterioration.  I  am  conscious  of  the  critical  claims  of 
those  who  taste  in  both  Poe's  and  Chopin's  later  music 
the  exquisite  quality  of  the  over-ripe,  the  savor  of 
morbidity."  And  so  Mr.  Huneker  works  out  his 
parallel,  showing  the  mystery  of  the  two  men's  double 
lives,  the  influence  each  has  had  on  later  authors  and 
musicians,  and  a  score  of  other  things.  But  he  appears 
to  me  to  have  altogether  missed  one  point — that  whereas 
Poe  was  a  solitary  phenomenon  in  America,  more  or 
less  a  madman  who  appeared  nearly  simultaneously 
with  a  set  of  sane  and  healthy  poets  and  prose  writers, 
Chopin  was  never  in  the  least  mad,  but  was  one  of  a 
large  crowd  of  men  born  sick  of  soul  and  weary  from 
the  beginning,  men  "born  tired,"  as  Eugene  Stratton 
used  to  chaunt  in  the  music-halls. 

The  apparition  of  this  army  of  invalids  to  which 
Chopin  belonged,  this  army  of  men  too  sick  and 
exhausted  to  indulge  in  the  extravagant,  exuberant 
luxury  of  madness,  is  surely  a  singular  one.  Haydn 
was  the  last  of  the  healthy  men.  After  him,  the  deluge 
of  the  intellectually  chicken-poxed.  Bach,  with  his  huge 
family,  was  healthy,  and  Handel  also,  who  used  to  order 
dinner  for  four  and  eat  it  himself.  But  after  Haydn 
came  Mozart,  who  died  at  thirty-five,  utterly  played  out; 
Beethoven,  healthy  in  mind  always  but  from  his  youth 
diseased  in  body ;  Weber  who  died  of  consumption 
(was  it  not?)  before  his  maturity  ;  Schubert  who  died 
at  a  little  over  thirty  because  he  had  not  spirit  to  live  ; 
Mendelssohn  who  died  at  thirty-seven  because  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do  at  the  moment;  Schumann  who 
ended  in  a  madhouse  ;  Chopin  who  died  of  consumption 
at  forty.  Wagner  lived  to  be  seventy,  and  in  him  at 
least  energy  was  never  wanting  ;  but  he  suffered  all  his 
life  from  physical  afflictions.  If  we  omit  him,  as 
belonging  properly  to  a  later  period  and  born  a  few 
years  too  early,  and  omit  also  Beethoven  and  Mozart, 
who  came  immediately  after  the  old  healthy  men  and 
were  healthier  in  mind  than  the  men  who  immediately 
followed  them,  we  have  as  curious  a  procession  as  the 
world  has  seen  :  a  procession  of  highly  gifted  com- 
posers, all  of  whom  achieved  some  fine  things,  and 
some  of  whom  achieved  tremendous  things,  yet  all  phy- 
siologically unfit  for  active,  healthy,  joyous  life.  The 
procession  does  not  end  with  Schumann — Brahms, 
Goetz,  Tschaikowsky,  the  present  Richard  Strauss  :  in 
these  men  something  of  the  old  world-weariness  and 
exasperation  with  life  may  be  seen,  but  they  are  mani- 
fested in  a  very  different  way  :  they  hide  themselves, 
they  are  not  expressed  with  the  ancient  nai'vete\ 
Brahms  concealed  his  tragedy  in  living  the  life  of  a 
hermit ;  Tschaikowsky  concealed  his  disease  from  the 
world  until  it  mastered  him  and  he  committed  suicide 
(the  glass  of  water  story  is  a  monstrous  lie  invented  by 
his  respectable  family)  ;  Richard  Strauss  hides  his  lack 
of  sheer  strength  by  indulging  in  displays  of  nervous 
energy,  and  his  end  is  likely  to  be  a  quaint  one.  Goetz, 
smaller  than  any  of  these  men,  and  not  extraordinarily 
clever  technically,  chose  to  die  young.  The  cases  of 
these  later  men  we  can  easily  understand  ;  the  cases  of 
the  men  born  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and 
towards  the  end  of  last  century,  are  not  so  easy  to 
understand. 

What  was  the  matter  with  the  men — why  could  they 
not  live  their  lives  with  insouciance — what  did  they 
need  to  make  them  happy  ? 

They  were  the  product  of  the  sick  eighteenth-century, 
the  ghastliest  century  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  was 
an  age  when  faith  was  lost  in  all  things,  human  and 
divine,  when  negation  almost  became  part  of  a  positive 
creed,  and  denial  was  the  only  known  form  of  affirma- 
tion.   It  was  the  age  of  pure  intellect,  a  time  when  it 


was  thought  that  all  good  things  must  come  through 
the  intellect,  the  period  of  the  Encyclopaedists  ;  the 
incomparably  greater  value  of  the  intuitive  faculties 
had  been  forgotten  and  not  yet  again  remembered,  and 
no  one,  until  Goethe  came,  guessed  at  the  healing  and 
restorative  power  of  the  simple  human  emotions.  What 
could  men  living  in  such  a  time  find  in  life  save  tedium 
and  utter  dissatisfaction  ?  They  looked  at  everything 
through  the  glasses  of  cold  intellect  and  found,  like 
the  Preacher,  that  all  was  vanity.  The  futility  of  life 
was  only  too  apparent  to  everyone  ;  and  no  one  had 
guessed  at  the  wholly  satisfying  joy  of  living.  Life 
had  to  be  lived  by  formula  ;  it  had  no  visible  object ; 
it  was  joyless,  hopeless,  tedious  ;  and  all  men  grew 
sick  of  soul. 

We  all  know  the  tremendous  reaction  that  came 
simultaneously  with  the  French  Revolution.  It  was 
not  a  sudden  reaction  :  Goldsmith  and  a  dozen  others 
might  have  indications  to  anyone  with  eyes  to  see, 
that  it  was  coming.  But  consider  the  enormous  differ- 
ence between  the  attitude  towards  life  shown  in  the 
most  popular  of  Johnson's  "  Rambler  "  papers,  and  the 
attitude  towards  life  shown  in  an  equally  popular  work 
"The  Man  of  Feeling."  That  emotion  is  the  very 
essence  of  life,  is  life,  was  discovered  ;  and  most  of  us 
since  have  profited  by  the  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
pure  intellect.  But  not  all  of  us.  The  names  on  the 
list  I  have  given — they  are  the  names  of  the  unlucky 
ones,  born  of  parents  of  low  vitality  and  therefore 
physiologically  unfit  for  happiness,  enormously  gifted, 
yet  cursed  inasmuch  as  the  sickness,  which  in  their 
forebears  was  a  sickness  of  the  soul,  worked  out  in 
them  as  a  sickness  of  the  flesh  as  well  as  of  the  soul. 
This  is  not  a  far-fetched  fantastic  theory  :  it  is  a  mere 
statement  of  facts.  The  process  by  which  the  sickness 
of  soul  in  the  father  became  sickness  of  body  in  the  son 
may  easily  be  seen.  The  eighteenth-century  father 
found  no  real  interest  in  life,  save  in  its  vices  ;  he 
drank  too  much,  and  did  everything  else  too  much  ;  he 
brought  up  his  children  in  the  most  shocking  fashion  ; 
and  they  went  out  into  the  world  handicapped  by  badly 
developed  physical  frames  and  actual  disease.  One 
need  only  look  at  the  cases  of  Beethoven  and  Weber  ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  a  little  patient  research  would 
explain  the  ricketty  systems  of  Chopin,  Schubert  and 
Mendelssohn.  It  may  be  noted  that  with  the  exception 
of  Schubert,  the  strongest  of  the  sick  men  were  those 
of  peasant  or  entirely  bourgeois  ancestry — Mozart, 
who  was  at  any  rate  healthy  in  mind  until  almost  the 
last,  and  Beethoven  ;  while  those  who  prided  themselves 
on  the  blueness  of  their  blood,  or  had  rich  immediate 
ancestors — Chopin,  Von  Weber,  Mendelssohn — died 
young  for  no  special  reason  discoverable  to-day.  Like 
Schubert,  they  drifted  into  declines  for  sheer  lack  of 
energy  to  go  through  life. 

These  inheritors  of  rickets  and  exhausted  physical 
frames  made  some  of  the  most  wonderful  music  of  the 
century  for  us.  Schubert  was  the  most  wonderful 
of  them  all,  but  Chopin  runs  him  very  close.  Schubert, 
with  that  incessant  plaintive  echo  in  his  music,  is  to  me 
the  very  voice  of  the  sickest  century  there  has  been  : 
never  before  or  since  has  the  note  of  utter  world-weari- 
ness been  sounded  as  poignantly  and  as  persistently  as  he 
sounded  it.  His  outbursts  of  energy  are  not  manifesta- 
tions of  real  strength,  but  of  hysteria,  nerves  (it  may  be 
noted  that  Tschaikowsky's  outbursts  are  of  the  same 
order).  But  in  respect  of  the  content  of  his  music 
Chopin  is  very  like  him.  The  main  difference  twixtthe 
music  of  the  one  and  the  music  of  the  other  is  the  differ- 
ence that  can  be  seen  between  the  men.  It  is  a 
difference  of  manner.  Schubert  wrote  to  relieve  him- 
self :  he  cared  little  how  he  said  a  thing  so  long  as  he 
said  it.  Chopin  may  almost  be  said  not  to  have  wished 
to  speak  at  all  unless  he  could  do  it  with  dignity,  and 
under  such  conditions  that  he  could  show  his  birth  and 
breeding.  So  he  wrote  less,  far  less  than  Schubert 
wrote  ;  but,  for  the  quantity  he  did  write,  its  finish  is 
miraculous.  It  may  be  feverish,  merely  mournful,  cadavre, 
or  tranquil  and  entirely  beautiful ;  but  there  is  not  a 
phrase  that  is  not  polished  as  far  as  a  phrase  will  bear 
polishing.  It  is  marvellous  music  ;  but,  all  the  same,  it 
is  sick,  unhealthy  music.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  music 
that  might  drive  a  Nietzsche  mad,  as  Wagner's  un- 
doubtedly did  ;  but  in  so  lonely  a  village  as  this,  for 
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instance,  a  long-  course  of  it  might  drive  a  man  to 
suicide,  merely  to  get  rid  of  himself  and  his  low  spirits. 
Chopin,  like  all  his  tribe,  is  low-spirited.  One  is  thankful 
to  have  his  pure  musical  achievement ;  but  one  cannot 
be  too  thankful  to  have  passed  out  of  the  period  when 
the  writing  of  such  music  was  possible.  A  few  belated 
sick  men,  such  as  Tschaikowsky  and  Richard  Strauss, 
have  more  recently  essayed  the  writing  of  sick  music. 
But  Wagner  has  set  the  example  of  full,  if  not  of  perfect, 
health  ;  and  all  the  younger  men  now  know  the  value  of 
health.  It  is  very  well  to  have  in  music  the  expression 
of  morhid  feelings,  to  know  through  music  what  it  is  to 
be  filled  with  disease  or  to  lie  in  the  Morgue  ;  but  the 
range  of  human  emotion  is  not  so  limited  that  through 
sheer  want  of  interesting  matter  one  need  go  to  the 
morbid  and  the  extravagant.  For  the  healthiest  of  us 
there  is,  and  will  always  be,  plenty,  too  much,  of  sadness 
in  life.  J.  F.  R. 


"THE  DEGENERATES." 

SO  long  and  doggedly  had  Mr.  Grundy  been  galumph- 
ing along  the  primrose  path  of  adaptation  that 
when  first  I  heard  of  this  play,  I  supposed  that  it  was 
to  be  a  dramatic  version  of  poor  Nordau's  forgotten 
claim  to  notoriety.  I  was  curious  to  see  what  it  would 
be  like.  But  soon,  from  one  paragraph  and  another,  I 
learnt  that  it  was  to  be  "  a  new  and  original  comedy" 
and  was  to  "  deal  satirically  with  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  Society."  My  curiosity  became  intense. 
Evidently,  Mr.  Grundy  was  going  to  show  us  sport. 
He  had  been  watching  the  "  certain  section  "  from 
some  coign  of  vantage,  and  its  goings-on  had  terribly 
incensed  him.  He  had  vowed  that  not  until  he  had 
lashed  the  vices  of  the  age  and  purged  Babylon 
ivith  fire  would  he  adapt  another  of  Dumas' 
plays.  And  so,  with  thunder  in  his  brow  and 
lightning  in  his  eyes,  he  had  sat  down  to  perform  his 
awful  task.  "The  Degenerates  "  !  That  which  other 
dramatists  had  been  treating  lightly,  almost  lovingly, 
lie  was  going  to  reveal  in  all  its  hideousness  and 
idleness.  To  that  evil  bull  in  whose  flanks  Jones, 
Pinero,  Carton  had  nimbly  planted  their  papered  darts, 
ne,  the  stalwart,  the  dauntless,  the  unerring  Grundy,  was 
about  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  .  .  .  "The  Degene- 
rates "  !  An  ominous,  awe  inspiring  title,  sign  of  a 
tremendous  occasion,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Grundy,  bowing  grimly  from  the  stage,  when  all 
was  over,  looked  every  inch  the  relentless  accuser  we 
lad  been  led  to  expect  by  the  title  of  his  play.  He 
Mayed  his  part  to  perfection.  As  the  matador  bows 
)ver  the  bull  which  has  fallen  to  him,  so,  grimly, 
)owed  Mr.  Grundy  to  us.  I  did  not  notice  that 
iny  hats  or  fans  or  cigar-cases  were  thrown  to 
lim,  but  he  was  quite  rapturously  applauded,  and 
iltogether  the  scene  would  have  been  very  impressive 
ind  memorable  but  for  the  fact  (which  Mr.  Grundy 
cnew  as  well  as  anyone)  that  all  Mr.  Grundy  had  done 
vas  to  write  a  particularly  trite  and  silly  play,  foisting 
•n  part  of  it  a  little  cheap  satire  of  types  which  do  not 
xist  off  the  stage  (on  which  they  have  existed  from 
ime  immemorial)  and  giving  the  whole  farrago  a  more 
,neptly  pretentious  title  than  any  play  ever  had.  The 
natador  bowed  grimly,  and  the  audience,  so  far  from 
earing  up  the  benches,  was  rapturous  ;  yet  the  much- 
dvertised  bull  had  not  even  been  trotted  out !  Who 
hall  say  now  that  the  public  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  ? 

I  will  not  insult  Mr.  Grundy's  intelligence  by  sup- 
osing  that  he  ever  had  the  slightest  intention  of  doing 
i/hat  his  title  led  one  to  suppose  he  had  done.    If  he 
ad  meant  to  live  up  to  that  catching  title,  he  would, 
f  course,  have  invented  a  plot  through  whose  workings 
e  could  have  shown  us  something  of  what  he  takes 
3  be  social  degeneracy.     He  has  done  nothing  of 
he  kind.     In  the  first  act  there  are  a   few  types 
/hich  he  evidently  means  for  degenerates,  but  they 
ave  nothing  to  do  with  the  play,  and,  after  they 
ave  been  dragged  (perfunctorily,    and   under  quite 
npossible  circumstances)  into  the  second  act,  they 
,  isappear  altogether.     Personally,   I  did  not  regret 
jieir  disappearance.     I    was   rather  glad   to  think 
Lhat  the  mimes  condemned  to  play  them  would  have 
fjhe  consolation  of  getting  home  and  going  to  bed 
arly.    But  it  seems  to  me  an  act  of  something  very 


like  impudence  to  call  a  play  after  a  set  of  characters 
who  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  and  are  hardly  seen  in 
it.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Grundy  call  his  play  "  The  Comic 
Relief "  at  once?  That,  indeed,  would  have  been  far 
less  inapposite.  A  drunken  viscount  who  wonders 
when  they  are  going  to  bring  the  "  lotion,"  a  Jew  with 
a  big  nose  (subject  of  many  exquisite  jests),  a  dyspeptic 
millionaire,  a  vulgar  lady  journalist— surely  it  is  rather 
absurd  to  dignify  these  old  puppets  with  any  title  more 
high-sounding  than  "comic  relief."  At  first,  I  thought 
that  perhaps  Mr.  Grundy  imagined  the  principal 
character  in  his  play,  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  to  be  a  degene- 
rate. (Not  that  this  lady  is  anything  of  the  kind  ;  she  is 
just  a  healthy  animal,  with  a  passion  for  pleasure  of  all 
kinds — a  pagan  type  which  is  bred  by  the  dozen  in  any 
healthy  community.)  But  Mr.  Grundy  has  written  to 
the  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  and  disabused  my  mind  of  the 
suspicion  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  meant  to  be  a  de- 
generate. If  she  had  been  so  meant,  she  would  not, 
according  to  Mr.  Grundy,  have  been  permitted  to 
appear  in  the  last  two  acts.  "  In  the  course  of  the 
second  act,"  says  Mr.  Grundy,  "  the  cheaply  cynical,  the 
smartly  sordid,  and  several  other  evil  and  unhappy  types 
fade  out ;  they  cannot  last.  What  is  evil  in  life  is  cured 
or  compensated  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  nature, 
or  life  could  not  continue.  Only  the  characters  which 
have  in  them  some  element  of  good  survive,"  and  so 
forth.  I  am  glad  Mr.  Grundy  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
make  this  explanation.  I  had  been  stupid  enough  to 
suppose  that  the  drunken  viscount,  the  Jew  with  the 
big  nose  and  the  other  "degenerates"  had  been  with- 
drawn in  the  course  of  the  second  act  merely  because 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  scene  d  /aire  in  the 
third  act — in  fact,  because  they  were  in  the  way.  Mr. 
Grundy  has  enlightened  me.  I  see  now  that  their  with- 
drawal was  fraught  with  deep  moral  significance.  But 
I  think  Mr.  Grundy  might  have  made  his  beautiful 
lesson  a  little  clearer  to  my  dull  brain.  When  the 
curtain  rose  on  the  third  act,  one  of  the  good  characters 
might  have  been  reading  the  outside  sheet  of  the  "Times" 
and  saying  "  Poor  Lord  Stornoway  !  Fancy  !  And 
Mr.  Marcus  Mosenthal,  he  dead  too  ?  And — what's 
this? — Mr.  Carl  Hentsch  !  How  very  sad  !  Oh,  and 
Mrs.  Bennet-Boldero  !  .  .  .  Well,  well,  they  were  all 
degenerates.  Of  course  they  couldn't  be  expected  to 
survive."  Thus  might  Mr.  Grundy  have  driven  home 
his  moral,  on  the  spot,  and  saved  himself  the  painful 
necessity  of  writing  an  angry  letter  to  the  "  Daily 
Telegraph." 

About  the  non-degenerate  characters — the  fit  sur- 
vivors of  the  second  act — there  is  really  not  much  to  be 
said.     Mrs.  Trevelyan   has   a  daughter,  and  Lady 
Samaurez  has  a  glove.    The  daughter  comes  back  from 
a  finishing-school  on  the  Continent ;  the  glove  is  em- 
broidered with  its  wearer's  monogram.    Daughter  and 
glove  are  both  equally  necessary  to  the  plot,  but  the 
part  played  by  the  glove  is,  on  the  whole,  the  more 
natural  of  the  two.     Being   left   in   the  inevitable 
bachelor's  rooms,  it  establishes  the  innocence  of  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  who  has  been  trying  to  save  the  honour  of 
Lady  Samaurez,  in  the  inevitable  way,  at  the  expense 
of  her  own  honour.    Which  is  just  what  a  glove  would 
do  and,  indeed,  generally  "does  do"  in  plays  of  this 
description.    With  a  yawn  and  a  smile,  then,  we  accept 
what  the  glove  does.    What  the  daughter  does  we 
really  cannot  accept.     She  arrives  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  act  and,  hey  presto  !  makes  a  saint  of  her  mother. 
Hitherto  Mrs.  Trevelyan  has  been  a  lady  of  effulgently 
shady  reputation,  a  lover  of  notoriety,  a  passionate  pre- 
server of  her  youth— in  short,  a  hard,  loud  animal  with- 
out a  conscience.    For  years  she  has  been  dreading  the 
moment  when  she  must  reveal  a  grown-up  daughter. 
The  moment  comes.     Had  Mr.  Grundy  any  interest  in 
human  character  as  opposed  to  stage  character,  or  any 
sense  of  comedy  beyond  the  writing  of  smart  dialogue, 
he  would  have  revelled  in  this  chance,  and  would 
have  found  in  it,  also,  the  starting-point  for  that  noble 
lesson  which,  as  he  assures  the  "  Daily  Telegraph,"  he 
was  anxious  to  teach  us.     As  it  is,  he  lets  the  chance 
go  by.    He  does  not  show  us  the  embarrassment  of  the 
woman   complicated  by  the  instinct  of  the  mother. 
That    would    have    been    comedy.      He  does  not 
spend  the  rest  of  the  play  in  showing  the  gradual 
triumph    of   the    mother    over  the  woman.  That 
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would  have  been  comedy,  and  moral  edification  into 
the  bargain.  He  brings  on  the  daughter  merely  that 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  may  gasp  in  instantaneous  conversion 
and  be  off  to  the  bachelor's  rooms  and  save  her  enemy, 
Lady  Samaurez,  by  being  discovered  there,  splendide 
metidax— forgive  the  tag,  reader  !  it  is  less  threadbare 
•than  the  situation— after  the  usual  dreary  game  of  hide- 
and-seek  in  the  third  act.  Of  course,  the  reclaimed 
lady  is  not  compromised  for  ever.  There  is  the  afore- 
said glove  :  salvation  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  Apotheosis, 
as  usual :  she  marries  a  Duke.  Thus  Mrs.  Grundy  is 
satisfied.  So  is  Mr.  Grundy.  At  least,  he  would  be,  but 
for  the  stupidity  of  the  "  Daily  Telegraph,"  which  forces 
faim  to  offer  the  explanation  reverently  quoted  in  this 
article.  That  explanation  has  been  quite  a  boon  to  me. 
I  should  never  have  guessed  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan's 
marriage  with  the  Duke  meant  that  "  only  the  cha- 
racters which  have  in  them  some  element  of  good 
survive,  and  it  is  only  what  is  good  in  them  that  sur- 
vives." Yet  that,  according  to  Mr.  Grundy,  is  the 
"one  and  only  meaning  "  of  theaffair.  "  And,"  he  adds, 
"the  pit-circle  and  the  gallery  grasped  it.  God  bless 
them  !  "  To  call  down  a  blessing  on  heads  covering 
such  fine  brains  seems  to  me  almost  superfluous. 

As  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  Mrs.  Langtry  did  her  best,  but 
she  has  been  too  long  away  from  the  stage  not  to 
seem  like  an  amateur.  She  had  the  painful  incoherence 
of  the  amateur  ;  her  performance  was  a  series  of  little, 
detached,  pluckily-made  efforts.  Miss  Lily  Hanbury, 
as  Lady  Samaurez,  and  Mr.  Hawtrey,  as  the  Duke,  did 
what  they  have  done  a  hundred  times  before,  and  did 
it  very  well.  Mr.  Maurice  had  one  of  the  worst  parts 
ever  written,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Kenyon  had  another.  And 
Miss  Lily  Grundy,  as  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  daughter,  was 
the  one  thing  on  which  I  can  congratulate  her  father 
sincerely. 

At  the  Strand  there  is  an  unassuming  play  about 
which,  if  it  had  been  produced  in  the  'fifties,  I  might 
have  had  something  to  say — in  the  'fifties.  It  is  called 
"The  Last  Chapter,"  and  is  by  Mr.  George  H.  Broad- 
hurst,  and  is,  I  repeat,  unassuming.  "The  Silver 
King "  is  being  played  at  the  Lyceum.  It  has  been 
immensely  popular  for  seventeen  years,  and,  as  the 
money-standard  is  really  the  only  standard  by  which 
one  can  test  melodramas,  I  take  it  to  be  the  best  melo- 
drama ever  written.  Miss  Maud  Jeffries  and  Mr. 
T.  W.  Percyval  do  very  well  what  used  to  be 
done  by  Miss  Eastlake  and  Mr.  Willard,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett  is  still  the  hero,  wearing  those 
costumes  whose  strange  fashion  suggests  a  blend  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Cornelia  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  and  bringing  down  the  house  with  neatness 
and  despatch  at  the  end  of  every  act.  At  the  Olympic 
there  is  an  entertainment  called  "  A  Trip  to  Midget- 
Town  "  and  performed  chiefly  by  midgets.  These  little 
creatures  are  not,  as  I  had  feared  they  would  be, 
painful  to  look  at.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  rather 
nice,  "  with  arch  baby  faces  and  mignon  forms,"  like 
Botticelli's  centaurs.  And  some  of  them  act  quite  as 
well  as  full-grown  people.  Max. 


FINANCE. 

AFTER  declining  for  a  long  time  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  war  in  the  Transvaal  the  Stock 
Exchange  has  at  last  swung  round  to  the  opposite  point 
of  view,  and  the  past  week  has  witnessed  a  decided 
change  in  the  tone  of  all  departments,  only  Americans 
having  been  able  to  show  any  recovery  from  the  worst 
points  touched.  The  summoning  of  a  Cabinet  Council 
while  Ministers  were  nearly  all  away  upon  their  holidays 
was  naturally  taken  as  indicating  that  a  critical  point  in 
our  relations  with  the  Government  of  the  South  African 
Republic  has  been  reached,  and  since  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  made  it  clear  that  further  dilly-dallying  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Kruger  is  intolerable  it  has  been  assumed  that 
steps  are  now  about  to  be  taken  which  will  force 
a  solution.  The  arrest  of  Mr.  Pakeman  and  the 
attempts  to  arrest  other  prominent  Outlanders,  fol- 
lowed by  the  inquiry  from  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment  to   Sir   Alfred   Milner   as   to   the   reason  for 


the  presence  of  British  troops  upon  the  border,  are 
other  signs  that  the  critical  point  has  been  reached  and 
with  war  within  measurable  distance  prices  have  given 
way.  In  the  South  African  market  it  has  been  specially 
noticeable  that  whereas  on  previous  occasions  when 
shares  have  come  on  to  the  market  there  has  usually 
been  someone  ready  to  come  forward  and  buy, 
during  the  past  week  there  have  been  numerous  sellers 
and  practically  no  buyers,  with  the  result  that  a  much 
lower  level  of  prices  has  been  established.  Other 
markets  have  necessarily  been  affected  as  well,  for  there 
is  a  general  feeling  amongst  investors  that  at. such  a 
crisis  as  the  present  it  is  safer  to  possess  one's  wealth 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  form  of  hard  cash,  so  as  to 
be  prepared  for  any  eventualities.  Once  war  has  begun 
and  the  actual  extent  of  the  conflagration  is  known 
there  is  less  uneasiness  as  to  the  future,  and  people 
begin  to  pick  up  cheap  stock.  It  is  uncertainty  which 
always  exercises  the  most  important  influence  and 
the  position  is  at  present  so  absolutely  uncertain 
that  war,  if  war  there  is  to  be,  will  scarcely 
be  unwelcome  in  one  sense  as  putting  an  end  to  un- 
certainty. Paris  has  given  no  support,  for  there  also 
the  outlook  for  the  future  is  more  than  dubious  and  the 
approaching  end  of  the  second  Dreyfus  court-martial 
seems  likely  to  throw  everything  in  France  into  the 
melting-pot  again  whatever  the  verdict  may  be. 
Altogether,  therefore,  the  week  has  been  a  doleful  one 
for  Stock  Exchange  operators,  except  of  course  for  the 
bears,  who  are  necessarily  most  merry  when  the  world 
is  most  full  of  gloom.  Next  week  there  is  some 
reason  to  hope  that  we  may  know  the  worst  that  is 
going  to  happen  both  in  France  and  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  on  the  stock  markets  to  know  the  worst  marks 
the  moment  when  an  improvement  in  prices  becomes 
possible. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  made  good  use  of  the 
slack  times  of  the  holidays  and  looking  well  ahead  has 
taken  such  steps  to  strengthen  its  position  that  the 
pressure  ;in  the  money  market  which  is  anticipated  in 
the  autumn  can  henceforth  be  looked  forward  to  with- 
out much  misgiving.  But  it  is  an  imprudent  jump  from 
this  to  the  belief  which,  to  judge  from  the  occasional 
weakening  of  discount  rates,  is  prevalent  in  some 
quarters,  that  we  may  get  through  the  autumn  without 
a  rise  in  the  Bank  rate.  The  outflow  of  money  to  the 
country  usually  begins  this  month  and  last  year  the  rate 
was  raised  from  2.j  to  3  per  cent,  on  22  September  and 
from  3  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent,  on  13  October.  This 
year  the  pressure  may  begin  a  little  later  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  demand  for  Berlin  and  for  New  York 
may  not  be  quite  as  great  as  is  anticipated.  Neverthe- 
less the  demand  is  sure  to  be  considerable,  for  owing 
to  the  activity  of  trade  in  both  Germany  and  the 
United  States  money  will  be  much  wanted  in  both 
places  next  month,  and  New  York  will  be  much  more 
able  to  draw  upon  London  than  was  the  case  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  year.  For  the  moment,  however, 
very  little  discount  business  is  being  done  at  all  and  on 
Thursday  the  money  market,  like  the  stock  markets, 
took  a  very  gloomy  view  of  the  situation.  As  it  was 
reported  that  as  much  as  ^600,000  is  on  the  point  of 
going  to  the  Cape,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  less 
on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  than  of 
what  its  despatch  to  that  particular  quarter  portends. 
As  a  result  of  this  rumour  discount  rates  stiffened 
and  the  Bank  Return  although  favourable  did 
not  reveal  changes  of  great  enough  significance  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  general  uneasiness. 
The  total  influx  of  gold  from  abroad  during  the 
week  amounted  to  ,£416,000.  About  half  of  this,  how- 
ever, was  withdrawn  into  the  home  circulation,  whilst 
on  the  other  hand  notes  came  back  to  the  amount  of 
.£15,845,  making  the  total  increase  in  the  reserve 
^227,727,  and  the  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities 
5 if  per  cent,  as  against  50^  per  cent,  last  week.  The 
total  reserve  now  amounts  to  ^24,346,653,  and  if  only 
the  joint-stock  banks  exercised  the  same  foresight  as 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  by  increasing  their  own 
reserves  helped  the  Bank  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
fear  any  pressure  in  the  autumn.  Unfortunately  the 
joint-stock  banks  do  not  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
render  such  assistance,  and  the  commercial  community  . 
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has  to  look  to  the  Bank  of  England  alone  to  maintain 
an  adequate  stock  of  gold  in  the  country. 

Business  in  the  Home  Railway  market  remains  on  a 
very  small  scale,  in  spite  of  the  continued  activity  of 
trade  and  of  satisfactory  traffic  receipts.  Political 
fears  have  a  depressing  effect  on  prices  in  this  market 
just  as  they  have  on  Consols,  not  because  there  is  any 
particular  reason  why  they  are  less  valuable  but  because 
of  the  tendency  to  which  we  have  referred  to  turn 
securities  into  cash  at  a  time  of  great  uncertainty  in 
order  that  it  may  be  available  for  purchases  as  soon  as 
the  outlook  is  clear.  The  debacle  in  the  Westralian 
market  and  the  approach  of  the  Settlement  may  also 
exercise  a  depressing  effect  here  as  elsewhere  next 
week,  gilt-edged  securities  having  to  be  sold  in  order 
to  meet  the  heavy  losses  which  have  been  incurred  by 
Westralian  "bulls."  In  the  traffic  statements  of  the 
week  the  Great  Western  continues  to  be  the  main 
feature,  its  increase  being  ,£24,290,  making  an  aggre- 
gate increase  during  the  first  nine  weeks  of  the 
current  half-year  £21 1,570.  In  the  first  nine  weeks 
of  the  second  half  of  1898  the  aggregate  decrease 
in  the  Great  Western's  receipts  amounted  to 
£122,090.  The  present  year's  results  show,  therefore, 
that  the  Company  has  been  able  not  only  to  wipe  out 
the  whole  of  the  loss  due  to  the  coal  strike  last  year 
out  to  further  increase  its  receipts  by  ,£89,480.  If  the 
same  ratio  of  improvement  can  be  maintained  until  the 
end  of  the  year  not  only  will  the  deficiency  in  the  divi- 
dend last  year  be  wiped  out  but  there  will  be  also  a 
-•toss  increase  of  ,£250,000  from  which  to  defray 
increased  capital  charges  and  to  increase  the  dividend 
over  that  paid  in  1897.  The  other  most  noteworthy 
figures  in  the  traffic  statements  are  the  London  and 
North-Western  with  an  increase  of  £12,000,  the  North- 
Eastern  with  an  increase  of  £7,500  and  the  Great 
Central  with  an  increase  of  ,£6,378.  The  two  Scotch 
dividends  announced  during  the  week  were  far  from 
satisfactory  and  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Scotch  lines 
are  to  suffer  even  more  heavily  from  the  general 
increase  in  expenditure  than  the  English  companies. 
Ihe  Glasgow  and  South-Western  dividend  is  5  per  cent, 
as  against  5^  per  cent,  last  year,  with  a  balance  forward 
only  slightly  larger.  The  Caledonian  pays  only  4!  per 
cent,  as  against  5  per  cent,  and  also  carries  forward 
only  a  slightly  larger  balance.  In  the  case  of  the  latter 
company  the  capital  charges  are  probably  some  £30,000 
more  than  at  the  same  date  last  year,  and  these  will 
therefore  absorb  the  whole  of  the  net  increase  from  the 
reported  gross  increase  in  traffic  receipts  for  the  half- 
year  of  ,£62,000.  The  reduction  in  the  dividend  must 
consequently  be  ascribed  to  the  increase  in  working 
expenditure. 

We  give  below  three  interesting  tables  showing  the 
relative  positions  of  the  principal  English  railway 
companies  with  regard  to  (1)  the  proportion  of  working 
expenditure  to  gross  receipts,  (2)  the  cost  of  working 
per  train  mile,  and  (3)  the  net  profit  earned  per  train 
mile.  In  considering  them  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  companies  differ  considerably  with  respect  to 
the  proportion  of  goods  and  passenger  traffic  carried, 
out  bearing  this  in  mind  a  study  of  the  tables  cannot 
ail  to  be  instructive. 

ENGLISH  RAILWAYS. 

<L — Proportion  of  Working  Expenditure  to 


Gross  Receipts. 

Great  Northern         ...       ...       ...       ...  64*31 

L.  C.  D.  and  S.  E.  (joint)    ...       ...        ...  62*40 

Great  Western...       ...       ...       ...        ...  62*21 

Great  Central  ...       ...       ...       ...        ...  60*89 

North-Eastern ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  60*53 

Midland   59*81 

Great  Eastern  ...        ...       ...        ...       ...  59*79 

!   London  and  North-Western...        ...       ...  58*44 

London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast         ...  58*39 

London  and  South-Western...        ...        ...  58*30 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire    ...       ...        ...  56*73 

North  London  ...        ...       ...       ...        ...  54*75 

Metropolitan  District   47*62 

I   Metropolitan   44*80 


II. — Working  Cost  per  Train  Mile. 


s. 

d. 

North-Eastern 

•••  3 

3 '6 

London  and  South-Western 

—  3 

3  6 

London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast 

-  3 

27 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ... 

•••  3 

2*3 

London  and  Nortb-Western 

—  3 

°"5 

Metropolitan  District 

•••  3 

o'3 

Great  Northern 

•••  3 

O'O 

Great  Western 

...  2 

10-3 

C^re*Q  f  K*a<;t"Pt"n 

VJ l  CdL    l^il."  LCI  11                    •••  ••• 

2 

Midland   

2 

8*2 

Metropolitan  ... 

2 

5-8 

North  London 

2 

4 '4 

Great  Central 

...  2 

2*1 

T  T  T                 \T                   T"\  T*   .  

III. — Net  Profit  per  Train 

Mile. 

s. 

d. 

Metropolitan  District 

-  3 

4*° 

Metropolitan  ... 

•••  3 

07 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ... 

2 

5'2 

London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast 

...  2 

3-6 

London  and  North-Western 

2 

3 '5 

North-Eastern 

2 

17 

London  and  South-Western 

2 

1*1 

North  London      1  11*5 

Midland      ...  1  11*3 

Great  Eastern  ...       ...       ...       ...  1  10*2 

Great  Western         ...        ...       ...        ...  1  9*4 

Great  Northern        ...        ...        ...        ...  1  7*8 

Great  Central...       ...       ...       ...       ...  1  4*7 

Even  New  York,  which  is  as  a  rule  calmly  uncon- 
scious of  the  existence  of  the  Transvaal  in  its  specu- 
lative dealings,  has  at  last  turned  its  attention  to  the 
all-absorbing  question  of  the  moment.  In  the  anticipa- 
tion that  political  fears  may  lead  to  some  selling  of 
American  securities  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  New 
York  operators  appear  to  be  holding  their  hands  and  to 
be  indisposed  to  buy  what  London  is  inclined  to  sell. 
Consequently  the  better  tendency  which  was  noticeable 
last  week  and  during  part  of  this  week  has  given  place 
to  a  depression  and  prices  are  generally  lower  all 
round.  The  indications  are,  however,  that  when 
prices  have  been  put  a  little  lower  New  York 
will  start  a  further  upward  movement  which  may 
lead  to  a  small  boom.  There  has  been  some  uneasiness 
in  the  New  York  money  market  during  the  week,  and 
rates  have  increased  there,  but  the  opinion  is  beginning 
to  prevail  to  which  we  gave  expression  some  weeks 
ago  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  great  stringency  of 
money  in  the  United  States  during  the  coming  autumn. 
An  increased  demand  will  of  course  come  about  in  order 
to  move  the  crops,  but  there  is  now  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  to  show  that  the  country  banks  hold  much 
larger  reserves  than  is  usual  and  that  the  pressure  upon 
the  stock  of  gold  in  New  York  will  therefore  be  less. 
The  recent  money  "flurry"  was  in  all  probability 
deliberately  brought  about  by  big  market  operators 
for  their  own  purposes,  and  when  London  has  been 
induced  to  sell  a  little  more  and  the  course  of  events 
in  the  Transvaal  is  more  distinctly  visible  Wall 
Street  will  very  probably  turn  the  tables  promptly.  The 
astonishing  prosperity  of  the  United  States  continues 
and  the  receipts  of  the  railways  increase  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Some  of  the  figures  are  indeed  amazing.  In 
one  month  the  New  York  Central  took  over  a  million 
dollars  more  than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year,  the  Erie  700,000  dollars,  the  Atchison  430,000 
dollars,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  320,000  dollars,  the 
Illinois  300,000  dollars,  and  the  Union  Pacific  230,000 
dollars.  In  view  of  these  enormous  "  takes  "  a  further 
upward  movement  in  prices  in  the  American  market 
appears  inevitable  in  the  near  future  and  New  York  will 
be  very  happy  if  before  it  comes  it  can  steal  a  march  on 
London. 

Concerning  the  future  of  the  South  African  Market  it 
is  impossible  to  speculate  with  any  satisfactory  results. 
It  is  no  doubt  recognised  by  all  that  whether  there  is 
war  or  not  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  present  trouble 
is  certain  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  mining  industry 
in  the  Transvaal.  Everyone  has  been  struck  by  the 
extraordinary  steadiness  of  prices  in  this  market  during 
the  dilatory  and  unsatisfactory  negotiations  of  the  past 
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three  months,  arid  this  steadiness  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  general  perception  of  the  fact  above  stated.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  during  the  American  war  scare 
last  year  Rand  Mines  went  below  30  it  is  very  note- 
worthy that  with  war  between  England  and  the  South 
African  Republic  at  any  rate  a  possible  event  they 
should  have  steadily  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
38.  It  was  only  on  Thursday,  when  the  fact  became 
known  that  a  Cabinet  Council  had  been  summoned,  the 
only  object  of  which  could  possibly  be  a  final  decision 
upon  the  Transvaal  question,  that  the  "  bears,"  who 
have  never  been  very  venturesome  in  this  department, 
plucked  up  courage  to  make  an  assault  upon  the 
strong  position  previously  held  by  Transvaal  gold- 
mining  shares,  and,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  Thursday  was  also  notable  for  the  fact 
that  the  resistance  to  bear  attacks  was  distinctly 
weaker. 

What  happened  on  Thursday  probably  indicates 
what  may  happen  should  war  actually  break  out. 
la  this  case  a  further  set-back  will  probably  occur,  but  it 
is  scarcely  doubtful  that  lower  prices  will  soon  attract 
buyers  once  the  element  of  uncertainty  is  removed.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  if  war  does  break  out  it  will  be  some 
weeks  before  military  operations  on  the  scale  which  is 
inevitable  in  the  conduct  of  such  a  war  will  begin,  and 
during  this  period  of  suspense  it  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  a  sagging  tendency,  more  especially  if  in  the 
preliminary  operations  the  Boers  obtain  any  trifling 
advantages.  But  that  there  can  only  be  one  result  to 
the  campaign  is  evident  to  everyone  except  to  the  Boers 
themselves,  if  not  also  to  them,  and  there  are  un- 
doubtedly many  people  with  money  to  invest  who  know 
the  value  of  South  African  shares  and  who  are  only  wait- 
ing for  prices  to  reach  what  they  consider  to  be  their  lowest 
point  to  come  in  and  buy  on  a  large  scale.  At  present 
it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  very  large  account  open 
in  this  market  and  the  bear  movement  which  has  been 
slowly  gathering  force  must  of  necessity  itself  prove  an 
element  of  strength  once  the  period  of  uncertainty  is 
ended.  Prices  have  already  reached  a  level  in  many 
cases  which  is  very  tempting  and  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  weather  any  subsequent  storms  will  no 
doubt  in  the  end  make  considerable  profits  by  buying 
even  now.  There  is,  however,  always  the  possibility, 
indeed  the  certainty,  if  war  is  declared,  of  lower 
prices  being  reached.  The  market  appears  to 
have  made  up  its  mind  that  war  is  inevitable, 
but  the  conclusions  of  market  operators  are  not  by  any 
means  always  infallible,  and  if  the  determined  attitude 
of  the  British  Government  brings  the  South  African 
Republic  to  its  knees  and  a  satisfactory  settlement  is 
reached  without  recourse  to  hostilities  those  who  have 
been  waiting  for  lower  prices  will  have  missed  their 
opportunity.  In  any  case  the  South  African  market 
at  present  should  be  avoided  by  all  weak  speculators. 
Those  who  can  afford  to  run  risks  will,  there  is  little 
doubt,  in  the  end  find  it  a  department  in  which  large 
profits  can  be  made. 

The  Robinson  Deep  Company  has  now  passed  the 
necessary  resolutions  for  reconstruction  and  in  future  in 
place  of  its  present  share  capital  of  ^450,000  its  total 
capital  will  be  ,£950,000,  of  which  ^900,000  will  be 
issued,  50,000  shares  being  held  in  reserve.  The  present 
shareholders  will  thus  receive  two  new  shares  for  each 
one  held  in  the  old  company.  The  effect  of  this  change 
will,  of  course,  be  to  render  the  shares  more  marketable 
and  at  their  present  price  of  9^  the  old  shares  look  a 
very  tempting  purchase,  for  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  the  new  shares  will  only  be  worth  ^4  10s. 
It  is  not  very  long  since  Robinson  Deeps  stood 
at  over  and  those  who  buy  them  for  investment 

purposes  will  be  certain  at  the  present  price  to  obtain  a 
large  interest  on  their  money.  There  has  been  a  tem- 
porary interference  with  the  profits  of  the  mine,  owing 
to  the  necessity  of  replacing  the  wooden  guides  in  the 
shaft  by  steel  guides,  and  at  present  only  seventy 
stamps  are  running.  It  is  anticipated,  however,  that 
100  stamps  will  again  be  running  in  October.  In  all 
120  stamps  are  already  erected  and  eighty  more  are  in 
process  of  erection,  so  that,  unless  political  events 
interrupt  the  progress  of  the  work,  it  is  probable  that 
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the  full  mill  of  200  stamps  will  be  at  work  early  next 
year.  We  have  often  called  attention  to  the  Robinson 
Deep  Company  as  one  whose  shares  stand  at  a 
very  low  price.  With  the  full  mill  of  200  stamps 
at  work  the  life  of  the  mine  will  be  at  least  twenty-two 
years,  taking  no  account  of  the  main  reef  which  is  said 
to  have  shown  very  satisfactory  developments.  When 
the  present  difficulties  of  working  are  overcome  the 
yield  per  ton  will  in  all  probability  return  to  the 
average  of  the  first  six  months'  working,  which  was 
more  than  18  dwts.  per  ton,  arid  the  profits  with  200 
stamps  should  eventually  be  equivalent  to  a  dividend  of 
200  per  cent,  on  the  old  shares,  or  100  per  cent,  on  the 
new  shares.  This  would  make  the  value  of  the  new 
shares,  after  allowing  for  redemption  of  capital  when  the 
mine  is  exhausted,  and  assuming  a  yield  of  6  per  cent,  as 
a  basis,  more  than  £\o  apiece,  instead  of  the  ^4  jjs. 
which  is  represented  by  the  present  price  of  the  old 
shares. 

The  boom  in  the  Westralian  market  has  had  but  a 
short  life,  and  whatever  it  may  have  been  a  few  weeks 
ago,  it  no  longer  seems  a  merry  one  in  the  eyes  of  the 
speculators  to  whose  large  operations  the  ridiculously 
inflated  "  bull  "  account  now  to  be  liquidated  was  due. 
We  have  never  failed  to  warn  our  readers  of  the  great 
difference  between  Westralian  gold-mining  shares  and 
those  of  the  Transvaal.  The  formation  of  the  deposits 
and  the  management  of  the  various  Westralian  under- 
takings make  it  impossible  for  the  investor  to  place  any 
reliance  upon  the  future  profits  of  the  mines  being  equal 
to  those  at  present  obtained.  Practically  speaking  the 
value  of  a  Westralian  mine  can  be  assessed  only  on  the 
actual  amount  of  ore  in  sight,  since  the  continuance  of 
the  lodes  beyond  the  points  to  which  they  have  been 
actually  traced  can  never  be  depended  upon.  Conse- 
quently, as  none  of  the  mines  have  been  developed  more 
than  four  or  five  years  ahead  of  their  requirements  at  the 
present  rate  of  crushing,  the  investor  can  only  be  sure 
even  of  getting  his  money  back,  to  say  nothing  of  profits, 
unless  the  dividends  actually  earned  show  a  yield  at 
the  buying  price  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  Moreover 
there  is  another  and  most  important  element  of  uncer- 
tainty in  the  case  of  these  mining  undertakings. 
During  the  boom  we  heard  continual  stories  concerning 
the  discovery  of  new  lodes  and  of  wonderful  assays 
which  had  been  obtained  in  some  of  the  more  important 
mines.  In  very  many  cases  the  richest  portions  of  these 
mines  consist  of  intractable  telluride  ores  and  up  to  the 
present  no  satisfactory  method  has  been  discovered  of 
obtaining  the  gold  from  these  particular  deposits.  The 
telluride  ores  have  to  be  smelted  at  great  cost  and  con- 
sequently assays  of  rock  of  this  character  showing  large 
quantities  of  gold  to  the  ton  are  wholly  misleading  as 
an  index  to  the  value  of  the  mine.  During  the  boom 
prices  were  rushed  up  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  various  mines  and  now  Nemesis  has 
come  in  unmistakable  shape.  At  the  last  Settlement 
there  were  not  wanting  signs  of  the  approaching 
collapse  and  the  high  contango  rates  which  were 
charged,  for  instance,  on  Lake  Views  must  have  made 
the  overloaded  "  bull "  operators  tremble  in  their  shoes. 
Now  that  they  are  trying  to  sell  they  can  find  no  buyers, 
and  although  the  Transvaal  crisis  has  made  matters 
worse  for  them  the  real  cause  of  the  disaster  which  has 
overtaken  them  has  been  their  own  imprudence.  It  is 
not  probable  that  there  will  be  any  recovery  in  the 
Westralian  market  for  some  time  to  come.  Indeed  it 
seems  fairly  certain  that  the  Settlement  which  begins 
next  week  will  be  the  signal  for  a  further  slump. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  RENT  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,^— In  the  articles  and  correspondence  you  have 
published  on  this  subject,  no  sentence  will  be  more 
generally  and  earnestly  endorsed  than  this  of  Canon 
Gore.  -.: — "  What  is  surely  to  be  done  is  to  promote  the 
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feeling  that  the  freeholder  or  original  lessee  is  morally 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  houses."  •  It  is 
always  a  relief,  when  some  evil  begins  to  cry  for  redress, 
to  blame  somebody  for  it  and  strike  an  attitude  of 
indignation  at  that  somebody's  heartlessness.  •  I  there- 
fore feel  that  I  shall  make  an  unwelcome  impression 
when  I  insist  that  neither  freeholder,  leaseholder,  rent 
collector,  nor  any  individual  directly  connected  with  the 
business,  is  a  whit  more  responsible  than  any  other  unit 
in  the  whole  guilty  body  of  citizens.  The  cultivation  of 
that  specially  unhealthy  sort  of  bad  blood  called  virtuous 
indignation  will  only  leave  us  less  capable  than  we 
already  are  of  housing  our  people.  If  we  recognise  our 
own  responsibility  we  may  be  ashamed  to  refuse  to  pay 
our  way  out  of  it.  But  let  us  once  "  promote  the  feel- 
ing that  the  freeholder  is  responsible,"  and  we  shall 
clearly  decline,  on  the  highest  grounds,  to  pay  a  farthing 
to  remedy  his  misdeeds.  So  much  for  the  clerical 
remedy  ! 

Let  us  see  what  your  original  agitator,  the  author  of 
the  "  Giles's  Rents  "  article,  has  to  say.  This  gentle- 
man has  an  old-fashioned  journalistic  habit  of  pretending 
to  understand  political  economy.  He  does  not  under- 
stand it.  I  do  not  complain  of  his  ignorance  :  I  do 
complain  of  the  revival,  at  this  time  of  day,  of  an 
obsolete  affectation.  The  journalist  with  a  weakness 
for  talking  knowingly  about  political  economy  was 
tossed,  trampled  and  gored  to  death  by  the  militant 
Fabians  of  the  eighties.  His  ghost,  instead  of  walking 
through  the  columns  of  the  Saturday  Review,  should 
lie  down  in  the  grave  of  that  other  impostor,  the 
Palmerstonian  journalist  who  used  to  talk  knowingly 
about  foreign  policy.  I  helped  to  kill  both ;  and  I 
protest  against  being  dragged  back  into  the  arena  in 
my  flabby  middle  age  to  convince  them  that  they  can  be 
killed  again  if  necessary. 

Let  us  return  to  the  gentleman's  article,  and  see 
what  he  has  to  say  for  himself  when  he  is  not  masquer- 
ading as  Ricardo.  "  Is  not  the  goal  to  aim  at,"  he 
says,  "the  modification  of  the  commercial  character 
now  assumed  by  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  ?  " 
How?  and  why?  gasps  the  ordinary  citizen,  conscious 
that  houses  do  not  build  themselves,  and  must  be  paid 
for.  "We  propose  to  return  to  the  question  next 
week  "  is  the  reply. 

Next  week,  however,  your  contributor  has  another 
attack  of  imaginary  political  economy.    He  opens  by 
telling  us  that  the  commercial  character  aforesaid  has 
led  to  an  artificial  rise  of  rent  above  its  natural  level. 
Otherwise,  he  observes,  the  sum  of  forces  tending  to 
increased  rent  would  tend  to  increased  wages.  The 
reader  who  does  not  understand  this  will  be  relieved  to 
learn  from  me  that  it  is  pure  nonsense.    Economic  rent 
cannot  be  divided  into  natural  and  artificial.    The  force 
which  tends  to  increase   rent  :   namely,  increase  of 
population,  tends,  if  not  vigorously  counteracted  by 
Socialistic  legislation    and   Trade   Unionism,  not  to 
increase  wages,  but  to  reduce  them.    I  am  sorry  to 
contradict  so  bluntly ;  but  I  am  a  Socialist  and  a 
Fabian  :    I  know  all  about  the  law  of  rent,  about 
authentic  economics,  and  about  pseudo-Manchester- 
newspaper  economics  ;  and  I  am  not  to  be  taken  in. 
I  know,  too,  exactly  what  your  contributor  is  driving 
at.    He  thinks  that  it  is  an  established  principle  that 
the  State  should  not  interfere  with  the  results  of  the 
"  natural  "  action  of  economic  forces  ;  and  he  therefore 
wants  to  prove  that  present  rents,  with  which  he  desires 
the  State  to  interfere,  are  the  results  of  an  "  artificial  " 
action.    Accordingly,  he  defines  "natural "  London  rent 
as  a  rent  paid  by  an  English  tenant  to  an  English  freeholder, 
and  "  artificial  "  rent  as  rent  paid  by  an  alien  to  a  Jew. 
He  might  have  spared  himself  this  humiliating  absurdity 
had  he  known  that  there  is  no   more  presumption 
against  the  expediency  and  morality  of  the  State  inter- 
fering with  the  "  natural  "  play  of  economic  forces  than 
with  the  natural  play  of  the  cholera  bacillus.    What  is 
more,  there  never  was  any  such  presumption,  although  it  is 
unfortunately  true  that  from  the  days  of  Nassau  Senior 
to  1880  or  thereabouts  ignorant  people  were  led  to 
3elieve  what  interested  persons  wished  them  to  believe : 
lamely,  that  Factory  Acts  and  Trade  Unions  were 
'  violations  of  the  principles  of  Political  Economy."  It 
was  that  dishonest  fallacy,  and  not  genuine  political 
Jconomy,  that  we  had  to  banish  to  Saturn  ;  and  it  is 


not  going  to  be  taken  back  again  if  the  Fabian  Society 
can  help  it. 

From  a  "natural"  rent,  we  are  led  on  by  your 
contributor  to  a  "  true  "  landlord.  This  novel  economic 
specimen  is,  it  appears,  the  freeholder.  He  may  receive 
.£12  a  year  for  a  piece  of  land  on  which  a  999  years 
leaseholder  has  erected  buildings  let  at  .£1,500  a  year, 
and  mortgaged  to  half  a  dozen  different  people  for 
,£500,000.  No  matter,  says  your  contributor  :  he  is 
"the  true  landlord."  "Sweep  away  all  the  inter- 
mediate holders  and  make  the  freeholder  the  actual  rack- 
renter,  and  the  situation  is  absolutely  transformed." 
Simple,  is  it  not?  But  surprisingly  revolutionary  for  a 
politician  so  cautious  that  he  would  not  for  worlds  inter- 
fere with  the  "natural"  operation  of  economic  laws. 
How  is  the  "  sweeping  away  "  to  be  done  ?  The  usual 
agent  proposed  by  thorough  advocates  of  sweeping 
away  is  dynamite  ;  but  the  freeholder  is  generally 
included  in  the  material  to  be  swept.  Your  contributor 
would  probably  prefer  an  Act  of  Parliament  terminating 
all  existing  leases  and  agreements  on  1  January  1900, 
and  prohibiting  all. further  sub-letting.  If  it  were  deemed 
expedient  to  compensate  the  lessees,  an  income-tax  of 
twelve  shillings  in  the  pound  or  so  would  settle  that 
matter  handsomely. 

I  venture  to  doubt  whether  the  result  would  fulfil 
your  contributor's  expectations.  The  freeholding, 
groundrent-receiving  class  is  altogether  inferior  in 
energy,  enterprise,  and  knowledge  of  business  to  the 
lessee  class  :  otherwise  it  would  exploit  its  own  free- 
holds instead  of  letting  them.  A  large  number  of 
people  of  small  means  and  no  experience  of  business, 
living  in  country  places,  would  suddenly  find  themselves 
called  upon  to  manage  city  properties,  and  to  pay 
formidable  annual  sums  as  interest  on  mortgages. 
They  would  rush  in  helpless  terror  to  their  solicitors, 
who  would  reassure  them,  and  either  manage 
their  estates  for  them  or  find  agents  for  them. 
The  tenants,  looking  forward  to  uncommercial,  "un- 
contractual "  relations  with  sympathetic  freeholders, 
would  find  themselves  in  the  hands  of  rent  col- 
lectors and  agents  paid  by  a  percentage  on  the  sums 
extracted  by  them,  and  by  solicitors  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  see  that  their  clients  got  the  full  rackrent 
of  their  properties.  Freeholds  too  dirty  for  decent 
people  to  handle  would  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, 
who  would  be  precisely  the  person  (not  always  a  Jew, 
or  even  a  Christian  hiding  his  rapacity  under  a  Jewish 
name)  who  is  now  making  it  his  business  to  squeeze 
such  properties.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
believe  that  any  mortal  would  pay  a  penny  less,  get  a 
better  room  for  his  money,  or  be  treated  with  a  whit 
more  consideration  after  such  a  change  than  before  it. 

The  Act  would  produce  only  one  good  result;  arid 
that  one  its  proposer  apparently  does  not  foresee.  A 
number  of  houses  are  at  present  ruinous  tenement 
rookeries  because  they  are  held  on  an  expiring  lease. 
The  landlord  will  not  repair  the  house  until  it  comes 
back  into  his  own  hands  :  the  tenant  will  not  repair  it 
because  the  landlord  would  presently  reap  the  benefit  of 
the  expenditure.    The  man  who  is  a  specialist  in  the 
art  of  squeezing  rent  out  of  tenements  buys  up  fag- 
ends  of  leases.    The  abrogation  of  all  leases  would 
restore  the  freeholder's  motive  for  repairing  the  house  ; 
but  Parliament  will  hardly  be  persuaded  to  take  so 
very    revolutionary  a  step  if  its  promised  benefits 
go   no   further   than   that,   especially  as   the  effect 
on    the    tenants    would    be    their    expulsion  and 
replacement  by  a  single  respectable  family  or  firm  in  the 
restored  house,  the  housing  problem  for  the  evicted 
ones  being  aggravated  instead  of  solved.    In  every 
other  respect  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant 
would,  as  your   contributor  puts  it,   "resume  their 
natural  moral  character."    And  the  natural  moral  cha- 
racter of  that  relation,  in  crowded  towns  where  it  can- 
not become  a  personal  relation,  is  for  the  landlord  to 
get  as  much  and  the  tenant  to  give  as  little  as  he  cam 
Only  by  letting  to  the  highest  bidder  can  the  landlord 
make  sure  that  his  land  will  go  to  the  man  who  can 
make  the  most  of  it.    A  country  gentleman  can  let  a 
cottager'  off  easily,  just  as  he  Can  supplement  that  ■ 
favour  with  coals  and  blankets,  arid  incidentally  get  his 
house  considerably'  underassessed  to  rates  and  taxes. 
In  Whitechapel  and  Hoxton  there  are  no  country  gentle- 
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men,  no  cottagers,  and  inexorable  Income  Tax  sur- 
veyors and  Rating  Committees.1  (  If  all  the  middlemen,, 
Jew  and  Gentile,  were  "  swept  away,"  by  guillotine  or 
otherwise,  to-morrow,  the  relations  between  tenants  and 
rent  collectors  would  be  as  commercial  as  they  are 
to-day. 

So  much  by  way  of  criticism  to  clear  the  ground  for  a 
positive  proposal.    For  I  also,  Mr.  Editor,  with  your 
propose  to  return  to  the  question  next 
Yours  truly, 

G.  Bernard  Shaw. 


permission, 
week. 


FRENCH 


v. 


ENGLISH. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer,  6  September,  1899. 
Dear  Sir, — Pardon  my  intruding  once  again  on  a 
res  judicata  by  an  explanation  with  a  moral  ;  namely  that 
one  should  be  able  to  express  oneself  in  one  language, 
before  thinking  in  two.  And  I  seem  to  have  awkwardly 
persuaded  one  of  your  correspondents  that  I  referred  to 
myself  as  one  of  those  who  learned  my  French  by 
reading  ;  which  is  exactly  what  I  did  not  mean.  Such 
as  it  was  I  "picked  it  up"  in  boyhood  by  nightly 
attendance  at  the  Francais  of  that  day,  and  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  Delaunay  and  Bressant,  Regnier  and  Prevot, 
Favart,  the  Brohans,  and  Arnould  Plessy.  There  was 
no  such  way  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  purest 
French,  spoken  in  the  most  perfect  style.  My  dear  old 
friend  and  editor  Walter  Pollock  was  a  learner  in  the 
same  school,  and  will  excuse  me  for  still  thinking  him 
the  "  gracefullest "  of  the  French  scholars  I  have 
known  amongst  us,  as  witness  his  translation  of 
Musset's  "  Nuit  d'Octobre."  How  many  now  re- 
member Favart  as  the  Muse,  in  that  poem  in  her  white 
flowing  robe,  the  most  spiritual  and  unearthly  of  all 
performances  ?  Never  was  love  pictured  like  unto  that. 
Something  that  was  neither  the  love  of  mother  nor  of 
wife— of  sister  or  of  mistress  but  a  strange  deep 
passion  standing  apart  from  all.  I  can  hear  now  the 
exquisite  tenderness  with  which  the  words  of  the 
perfect  poem  fell  from  Favart's  lips.  Voices  of  gold 
and  voices  of  silver,  we  have  heard  much  of  them  of 
late.  That  was  like  the  music  of  a  deep  and  quiet 
river — 

murmuring  along 
The  careless  byways  of  the  deep  ravine. 

What  a  constellation  it  was,  that  company  of  the 
players  ;  and  how  unlike  the  latter-day  comets  that 
wander  all  about  the  place,  "  trailing  clouds  of  glory" 
in  the  shape  of  advertisements  behind  !  It  advanced 
art  more  than  the  flash-lights  do. 

"Si  tu  brillais  sans  etre  utile, 
A  ta  derniere  heure  on  dirait, 
Ce  n'est  qu'une  etoile  qui  file, 
Qui  file,  et  file,  et  disparait." 

Though  I  may  have  mixed  my  two  languages  in  this 
fashion,  however,  I  sincerely  hope  it  may  not  have  been 
to  do  anything  so  entirely  dreadful  as  to  "make  the 
right  row."  I  trust  that  no  Frenchmen  think  in  such 
English  as  that.  Anyhow  they  didn't  then.  Let 
me  add  that  I  have  been  testing  my  theory  by 
questioning  the  best  scholars  I  can  meet,  and 
with  one  single  exception  all  have  frankly  admitted 
that  whatever  they  may  sometimes  say  or  think, 
they  do !  know  their  own  language  best,  and  always 
really  think  in  it.  When  we  are  reading  French,  or 
talking  it,  it  is  otherwise  ;  but  only  then.  If  we  are 
translating,  we  go  through  an  odd  process  of  thinking 
in  both.  One  exception  I  have  met  lately,  in  the  per- 
son of  a  contributor  of  your  own,  who  is  so  absolutely 
the  best  French  scholar  I  have  seen  amongst  English- 
men, that  I  could  detect  no  difference  whatever  in 
idioms,  in  style,  in  facility,  in  anything.  And  when  he 
assured  me  that  he  was  really  at  home  in  both  languages 
equally,  I  quite  believed  him.  But  there  came  a  pleasant 
and  ambrosian  hour  of  evening  talk,  when  he  began  to 
tell  Irish  stories  with  so  rich  and  rare  a  touch,  that  I  at 
once  discovered  him  to  be  most  really  at  home  in  an 
honoured  but  irregular  tongue,  which  is  different  from 


either, 
jng  the 


If  you  can  excuse  my  (for  the  last  time)  violat- 
"cohsigne,"    Believe  me,  faithfully  yours, 

o  Herman  Merivale. 


9. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  AMERICA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

New  York,  24  August,  1899. 

Sir,— In  the  last  few  days  we  have  had  some  very 
tangible  proofs  of  the  power  of  the  Beef  Trust.  By  a 
kind  of  ukase  as  arbitrary  and  far-reaching  as  any 
issued  by  the  Tzar  of  Russia,  the  organisation  that 
controls  our  meat  supply  has  sent  the  prices  up  from 
two  to  four  cents  a  pound  according  to  the  part  of  the 
animal  from  which  the  cuts  are  taken.  There  is  no 
redress,  for  competition  has  been  killed  although  there 
is  some  talk  in  the  papers  of  a  combination  of  the 
butchers  and  wholesale  dealers  to  fight  the  trust.  But 
the  Beef  Trust  is  in  possession  of  the  field,  and  cannot 
be  fought  without  an  amount  of  money  that  their  un- 
organised antagonists  will  have  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining.  A  great  banking  trust  is  in  process  of  for- 
mation as  a  part  of  the  trust  system  which  is  to  regu- 
late the  loaning  of  capital  on  bills  or  mortgages  when 
the  money  is  to  be  applied  to  industrial  purposes.  In 
cases  where  an  enterprise  is  conceived  in  opposition  to 
an  existing  trust,  as  in  the  proposed  combination  of  the 
butchers  and  wholesale  meat  dealers,  it  will  find  the 
coffers  of  the  banking  trust  closed. 

Already  the  loaning  of  capital  to  industrial  enterprises 
not  yet  organised  in  trusts  or  that  still  hold  out  against 
being  absorbed  by  them,  is  being  restricted.  A  short 
time  ago  one  of  our  papers,  commonly  reputed  to  be 
an  organ  of  the  financial  interests,  in  speaking  of  the 
limitation  of  loans  by  the  banks  hastened  to  reassure 
the  business  community  by  saying  that  the  trusts  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  action.  Nothing  more  was 
needed  to  convince  most  people  that  the  limitation  was 
in  the  interest  of  the  trusts  and  with  the  specific  object 
of  forcing  weak  establishments  and  those  resisting 
absorption,  into  the  jaws  of  the  "octopus,"  as  the  con- 
solidating trusts  are  now  called.  The  ultimate  result 
of  the  pressure  exercised  through  this  limitation  of  loans 
and  accommodation  will  be  the  extinction  of  all  small 
establishments,  which  is,  of  course,  what  is  aimed  at. 

With  the  extinction  of  the  innumerable  competing 
establishments  all  over  the  country,  the  class  of  legal 
business  connected  with  their  operations  is  being  greatly 
depressed.  Lawyers  who  have  been  many  years  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  commercial  law  in  its  various  branches 
tell  me  that  their  business  is  visibly  diminishing  through 
the  action  of  the  trust  system.  That  is  only  what  was 
to  be  expected,  for  the  new  evolution  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  legal  work  required,  in  the  same  way  that 
it  is  diminishing  the  necessity  for  a  great  part  of  the 
work  of  management  and  overseeing  demanded 
under  the  old  system.  Considering  these  things  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  outlook  for  the  coming  presidential 
election  is  at  present  very  favourable  to  the  Democratic 
party,  and  that  the  Republicans,  weighted  in  addition 
with  the  mismanagement  of  the  campaign  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  correspondingly  discouraged.  The  situation 
too  in  Cuba  is  far  from  rose-coloured.  The  American- 
ising process  there  and  in  Porto  Rico  is  being  carried 
out  in  a  manner  that  does  not  reconcile  the  people  to  the 
change  of  masters.  Accustomed  as  they  were  to  the 
easy-going  if  sometimes  brutal  regime  of  the  Spaniard, 
the  common  people  in  Cuba  do  not  take  kindly  to  the 
peremptory  rigid  ways  of  their  new  governors,  whose 
training  and  education  has  not  qualified  them  to  con- 
ciliate a  population  requiring  very  careful  and  sympa- 
thetic handling.  Earnest  and  conscientious  Republicans 
are  becoming  alarmed  at  the  alienation  of  sentiment 
from  the  party  that  is  making  [itself  plainer  every  day, 
notwithstanding  that  General  Alger  was  made  a  scape- 
goat for  the  sins  of  the  War  Department  It  is  not 
alone  the  mismanagement  of  the  war  both  in  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  that  is  the  source  of  popular  dissatisfac- 
tion, nor  even  the  taxation  which  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly burdensome,  but  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  regard  to  the  new  acquisitions,  and  the  continu- 
ance at  the  head  of  the  army  at  Manila  of  a  man  who  has 
proved  himself  singularly  incompetent  as  a  commander, 
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however  useful  he  may  besas  the  instrument  of  a  policy, 
the  motives  of  which  are  carefully  concealed  from  the 
American  people.  It  is  not  among  Democrats  only  or 
anti-imperialist  Republicans  that  one  may  hear  it  said 
that  the  whole  Philippine  policy  was  a  mistake  from  the 
beginning,  and  j^iat  it  would  have  been  better  if  Admiral 
Dewey  had  sailed  away  after  destroying  the  Spanish 
ships  in  Manila  Bay.  The  feeling  is  becoming  general. 
It  is  even  penetrating  the  religious  bodies  whose  mem- 
bers so  loudly  urged  the  President  on  to  the  conquest 
•of  all  the  Spanish  territory  that  could  be  safely  taken 
without  involving  the  country  in  war  with  some  first- 
class  power.  The  Methodists  especially  thought  they 
saw  an  opening  for  the  conversion  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  Philippines,  but  now  that  the  powerful 
Influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  their  agents  in 
the  Philippines  are  coldly  received.  At  one  of  the 
islands  a  missionary  was  refused  permission  to  land, 
the  American  officer  in  command  saying  he  had  enough 
trouble  on  his  hands  already  without  raising  religious 
difficulties. 

Another  thing  that  has  caused  a  great  loss  of 
support  to  the  President  and  the  Republican  party 
generally  was  the  injudicious  zeal  and  noisy  clamour  of 
the  advocates  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance,  and  the 
ill-judged  attacks  on  Germany  that  abounded  in  the 
columns  of  a  certain  section  of  our  press.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  old  anti-English  feeling  that  was 
slowly  fading  away  has  been  roused  once  more,  and  is 
now  stronger  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  the 
late  Civil  War.  The  Dem  ocratic  platform  is  openly 
anti-English  both  in  the  matter  of  the  gold  standard 
and  the  question  of  an  alliance.  Mr.  Bryan  proclaims 
it  on  every  platform  from  which  he  speaks.  The  anti- 
German  tone  of  the  pro-British  papers  helped,  and  now 
the  German  element  throughout  the  Union,  estimated 
to  represent  about  2,600,000  voters,  is  leagued  with 
the  Irish  to  oppose  everyone  seeking  for  public  office 
who  does  not  declare  in  the  most  explicit  manner 
against  all  or  any  foreign  alliance. 

Yet  with  all  the  blunders  committed,  and  the  lack  of 
judgment  displayed  in  so  many  ways,  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  that  the  Republican  party  will  in  some  way 
weather  the  storm  and  remain  in  power  at  Washington 
for  another  term.  An  American. 

THE  TRANSVAAL  CRISIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

"Woodside,"  Mayow  Road,  Sydenham. 
Sir, — Being  a  Cape  Colonist  by  birth,  and  having 
but  recently  left  South  Africa,  I  naturally  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  progress  of  affairs  in  the  Transvaal. 
Matters  have  now  reached  a  climax  ;  the  eleventh  hour, 

1  as  you  said  last  week,  has  struck.  Too  long  have  the 
\  negotiations  been  proceeding,  for  in  the  meantime 
■  business  in  South  Africa  is  at  a  standstill,  and  men  are 

being  thrown  out  of  employment.    No  one,  who  has 
the  interest  of  South  Africa  at  heart,  can  hope  for  war. 
It  is  easy  for  those  on  this  side  of  the-  water  to  declare 
j  that  the  only  means  of  settling  the  question  is  for 

2  England  to  send  troops  into  the  South  African 
1  Republic  and  seize  the  country.  English  people 
'  cannot  possibly  realise  what  a  racial  war  will  mean 
jj  in  South  Africa.  Dutch  and  English  families  have 
•■intermarried,  so  that  in  the  event  of  war  occurring 
;s  relations  will  be  fighting  against  relations.    It  may 

be  taken  for  granted   that    Dutchmen  in  the  Free 
1  State,  the  Colony  and  Natal  will  go  to  the  assistance 
[  of  their  brethren  in  the  South  African  Republic.  The 
country  will  be  thrown  back  for  an  indefinite  period  in 
its  course  of  development.    Nevertheless  the  Transvaal 
;  question  must  be  settled  now  once  and  for  all.  It 
[  cannot  any  longer  remain  a  disturbing  element  in  the 
country,  and  either  President  Kruger  must  grant  the 
just  reforms  asked  for  by  the  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  who  have  practically  made 
j  it  what  it  is,  or  the  Imperial  Government  must  use 
j  force.    Everyone  who  knows  South  Africa  will  hope 
!  that  President  Kruger  may  realise  that  these  are  the 
1  alternatives  ere  it  is  too  late. — Yours,  &c. 

Chas.  H.  Kemslev. 


REVIEWS. 

SIR  THOMAS  ROE. 

"  The  Embassy  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe  to  the  Court  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  1615-1619,  as  narrated  in  his  Journal 
and  Correspondence."  Edited  from  contemporary 
records  by  William  Foster.  2  vols.  London  : 
Hakluyt  Society.  1899. 

IT  was  certainly  time  that  the  official  report  of  the 
first  English  embassy  to  India  should  be  honoured 
by  separate  and  complete  publication.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  known  solely  through  the  condensed  and  garbled 
selection  which  that  well-meaning  but  not  very 
scrupulous  editor  Purchas  included  among  his  famous 
"  Pilgrimes,"  or  through  the  numerous  reproductions, 
more  or  less  damaged,  which  other  editors  presented 
in  their  various  collections  of  voyages.  Such  a  selection 
did  good  service  in  its  day,  and  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Journal  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe  there  is  still  no 
better,  because  no  other,  source  than  "  Purchas  his 
Pilgrimes."  But  for  the  earlier  half  of  the  Mission  the 
ambassador's  own  copy  of  the  Journal  is  happily 
available  among  the  manuscripts  at  the  British  Museum, 
as  well  as  a  shorter  portion  which  appears  to  have  been 
originally  despatched  by  its  author  to  the  India  House 
and  afterwards  went  astray.  For  over  fourscore  years, 
indeed,  Roe's  fair  copy,  of  which  Purchas  published  only  a 
third,  has  been  lying  at  the  Museum  awaiting  an  editor. 
It  was  just  as  well,  however,  that  no  premature  haste 
deprived  it  of  full  satisfaction,  and  that  no  imperfect 
publication  barred  the  way  of  the  present  admirable 
edition.  The  Hakluyt  Society  knows  how  to  produce 
a  book  in  a  worthy  manner ;  and  its  secretary,  Mr. 
Foster,  has  the  special  qualification  of  experience 
among  the  India  Office  records,  and  peculiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  documents  contemporary  with  Roe's 
embassy,  whether  in  the  India  or  in  the  Public  Record 
Office.  We  say  without  hesitation  that  he  has  per- 
formed his  task — evidently  a  labour  of  love — in  a 
manner  that  hardly  any  other  man  could  rival.  The 
text  of  the  Museum  Additional  MS.  61 15  is  here  printed 
with  the  most  fastidious  care ;  the  letters,  memo- 
randa, and  Court  Minutes  bearing  on  the  embassy  are 
introduced  in  their  proper  places,  many  of  them 
appearing  in  type  for  the  first  time  ;  and  Mr.  Foster 
has  lavished  upon  the  elucidation  of  all  this  material  a 
wealth  of  notes,  such  as  no  one,  who  had  not  the 
documents  of  the  India  Office  at  his  finger-ends,  could 
have  supplied.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Hakluyt 
Society's  "Hawkins'  Voyages"  and  "Voyages  of  Sir 
James  Lancaster,"  and  Mr.  Foster's  excellent  editions 
of  the  "  East  India  Company's  Letters,"  these  volumes 
furnish  the  fullest  attainable  record  of  the  first  ventures, 
policy,  and  personnel  of  the  Company  and  of  the  diplo- 
matic efforts  which  resulted  in  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  British  trade  with  India. 

The  historical  importance  of  Roe's  "Journal  and 
Correspondence  "  lies,  of  course,  in  its  detailed  account 
of  the  relations  between  the  English,  striving  to  obtain 
concessions  for  their  first  trading  factory  at  Surat  (the 
parent  of  the  later  establishment  at  Bombay),  and  the 
Mogul  authorities  who  were  all,  from  Emperor  to 
Kotwal,  only  resolved  to  get  Jthe  best  price  from  any 
breed  of  foreign  dogs,  whether  English,  "  Portugalls," 
or  Dutch.  Roe  found  English  prestige — if  so  big  a 
word  may  be  used — in  a  sadly  dimmed  condition,  and 
he  fought  a  long  uphill  battle  before  he  made  the 
Moguls  understand  that  a  British  ambassador  was  not 
merely  a  laughingstock,  and  that  Englishmen  were 
not  to  be  flogged  and  robbed  and  treated  as  miserable 
beggars  unless  they  could  bribe  the  authorities  hand- 
somely enough  to  escape  humiliation.  He  took  his 
stand  on  his  country's  honour  and  dignity  from  the 
first,  and  by  never  passing  over  the  most  trifling  slight 
or  the  least  "  punto  "  of  etiquette  he  at  last  compelled 
the  "  barbarians  "  (as  each  side  termed  the  other,  whose 
civilisation  it  could  not  comprehend)  to  treat  him  with 
proper  respect.  To  do  them  justice  they  knew  a  man 
when  they  saw  him,  and  honest  Tom  Roe  impressed 
them  so  favourably  that  the  Great  Mogul  himself  "  sent 
mee  woord,"  as  the  ambassador  records,  that  "  hee 
more  esteemed  mee  than  euer  any  Francke."  They 
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did  not  give  him  all  he  asked,  nevertheless,  for  it  could 
not  enter  the  imagination  of  a  Great  Mogul  that 
any  foreign  Power  could  treat  with  him  as  an  equal, 
and  when  Roe  handsomely  presented  them  with  a  map 
of  the  world,  in  which  the  Mogul's  dominions  appeared 
in  their  true  proportions,  more  or  less,  the  derogatory 
document  was  coldly  returned.  Still  the  hot-tempered 
envoy,  who  fought  his  Indian  antagonists  much  as  an 
English  minister  has  to  (or  ought  to)  fight  the  Tsung-li 
Yamen  in  China,  managed  to  extort  considerable  con- 
cessions from  the  Emperor,  and  left  his  countrymen  in 
a  very  tolerable  situation,  when  he  sailed  away  on 
board  the  "  Anne"  in  February,  1619.  Mr.  Foster,  in 
a  very  able  introduction,  sums  up  the  success  of  the 
mission  : — 

"  At  his  arrival  he  had  found  the  English  in  a  pre- 
carious position  :  threatened  by  the  Portuguese,  plun- 
dered by  the  native  officials,  and  in  imminent  danger  of 
expulsion  owing  to  the  ill-will  of  Prince  Khurram 
[governor  of  Surat  and  afterwards  the  emperor  Shah 
Jahan].  Local  feeling,  which  had  been  for  a  time  in 
their  favour,  was  now  against  them,  for  their  active 
competition  injured  the  trade  of  the  native  merchants, 
while  the  unruliness  of  the  sailors  of  the  fleets,  together 
with  the  troubles  caused  by  the  hostilities  between  the 
Portuguese  and  the  English,  estranged  the  great  body 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  coming  of  the  ambassador 
stemmed  the  tide  of  reaction  ;  it  shifted  the  principal 
area  of  contention  to  the  Court,  where  local  feelings  had 
little  influence  .  .  .  ;  the  provincial  authorities  were 
restrained  from  acts  of  oppression  by  fear  of  represen- 
tations at  headquarters  ;  and  thus  time  was  given  for 
the  English  to  root  themselves  firmly  in  the  country  and 
to  accustom  the  natives  to  their  presence.  By  the  time 
Roe  left  India,  this  had  been  accomplished  ;  all  danger 
from  the  Portuguese  appeared  to  have  passed  away  ; 
concessions  had  been  obtained  which  '  he  thought  as 
much  in  generall  as  he  could  expector  desire,'  and  a  good 
understanding  had  been  established  with  the  Court. 
All  this  was  largely  due  to  Roe's  energy  and  skill,  and 
to  the  favourable  impression  he  had  made  upon  the 
Mogul  and  his  son.  It  was  indeed  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  the  future  of  English  influence  in  India  that 
while  the  Portuguese  interests  were  in  the  hands  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  amiable  and  clever  though  he  was, 
England  had  for  her  representative  one  who  was  not 
only  an  able  diplomatist,  suave  and  ready,  but  also  a 
man  of  resolute  character,  prepared  indeed  to  yield  in 
small  matters,  but  firm  as  steel  and  utterly  regardless 
of  consequences  where  the  honour  of  his  king  and 
nation  was  concerned.  .  .  .  Roe  was  the  first  of  the 
long  line  of  remarkable  Englishmen  who  by  their 
ability,  their  force  of  character,  their  unselfish  adher- 
ence to  lofty  aims,  have  built  up  the  British  dominion 
in  India." 

To  the  ordinary  reader,  however,  who  wants  a  good 
book  and  does  not  care  about  historical  importance, 
Sir  Thomas  Roe's  writings  may  yet  be  commended.  It 
is  true,  the  journal  is  long-winded  and  the  style  is  slip- 
shod, insomuch  that  from  a  merely  literary  point  of 
view  one  is  perhaps  disposed  to  condone  Purchas's  ex- 
cisions, though  not  his  blunders.  But  it  contains, 
among  its  rather  extensive  deserts  of  diplomatic  detail, 
not  a  few  grateful  oases  of  humour.  There  are  delicious 
scenes  from  the  vie  i?itime  of  that  notable  toper  the 
Emperor  Jehangir,  who  used  often  to  receive  the  lord 
ambassador  at  his  revels,  give  him  drink  so  potent  that 
his  excellency  was  fain  to  sneeze,  and  then  turning  over 
would  fall  asleep  in  his  cups,  when  the  candles 
were  "  poppt  out"  and  King  James's  representative 

groppt  "  his  way  out  in  the  dark.  The  Great  Mogul 
was  a  connoisseur  in  pictures,  and  had  many  a  dispute 
with  Roe  on  the  comparative  merits  of  Indian  and 
English  artists.  He  tried  to  draw  the  ambassador  into 
taking  a  wager  that  a  miniature  brought  from  England 
could  be  so  faithfully  copied  by  the  Imperial  painters 
that  Roe  himself  would  not  know  the  difference. 
Roe  had  to  confess  that  he  could  hardly  distinguish  the 
copyJrom  the  original,  whereat  the  king  was  "very 
merry  and  ioyfull,  and  craked  like  a  Northern  man." 
(The  Yorkshire  Eleven  ought  to  know  the  use  of  the 
verb  "  crake.")  There  were  "  many  passages  of  Iests, 
mirth  and  brages  concerning  the  arts  "  of  India  and 
like  matters.    Jehangir  was  much  exercised  in  mind  by 


some  of  the  pictures  presented  to  him  by  the  East  India 
Company  ;  in  particular  Venus  pulling  the  nose  of  a 
Satyr,  as  represented  in  one  of  these  curiously  chosen 
works  of  art,  disturbed  him  greatly  :  he  wished  to  know 
the  "  Morall,"  and  half  suspected  that  the  satyr  was 
meant  for  himself.  He  called  the  chaplain,  Master 
Terry,  to  give  his  judgment,  "who  replying  hee  knew 
not,  the  King  demanded  why  hee  brought  up  to  him  an 
inuention  wherein  hee  was  ignorant ;  at  which  I  enter- 
posed  that  he  was  a  Preacher,  and  medled  not  with 
such  matters."  Other  preachers  were  less  innocent, 
and  one  chaplain,  Golding,  gave  Roe  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  by  his  devotion  to  the  ladies.  There  was  also 
Master  Steele,  though  he  was  no  preacher,  "who 
brought  to  sea  a  mayd,  Captain  Tomson's  servant,  but 
great  with  Child,  and  married  her  at  the  Cape  vnder  a 
bush  "  :  "I  rest  quiett,"  writes  the  harassed  ambas- 
sador, "  as  farr  as  Master  Steele,  the  woemen,  and  the 
indiscretion  of  Master  Goulding  will  suffer  mee.  I 
woonder  to  see  him  here  and  shall  as  soone  resend 
him.  I  must  labor  to  mend  all.  I  gave  consent  for  the 
best  to  Mistress  Steele,  but  never  for  the  minister. 
Now  her  husband  discouers  himselre  :  but  one  of  vs 
must  breake  in  this  busines.  .  .  .  The  God  of  heaven 
blesse  you  and  all  your  company,  and  send  mee  once 
more  to  Hue  among  men  of  honesty." 

What  with  the  Mogul  and  the  "  woemen  "  poor  Sir 
Thomas  was  often  sore  pressed.  The  last  extract  is 
from  one  of  his  letters,  which  are  to  the  full  as  interest- 
ing as  the  journal,  and  generally  more  pointed.  Take 
the  following  denunciation  of  the  Dutch,  for  whom 
he  always  nourished  a  most  particular  dislike  : — "  They 
wrong  you  in  all  Parts,  and  grow  to  insuffrable  in- 
solencies  .  .  .  and  vse  vs  woorse  then  any  braue 
enemie  would  or  any  other  but  vnthanckfull  drunckards 
that  wee  haue  releeued  from  Cheese  and  Cabbage,  or 
rather  fiom  a  Chayne  with  bread  and  water.  You  must 
speedelye  looke  to  this  Maggat."  Sometimes  we  find 
a  pathetic  personal  touch,  for  poor  Roe  suffered  exile 
sadly,  and  mourned  his  separation  from  wife  and 
friends  :  "I  was  not  borne  to  a  life  smooth  and  easy  ; 
all  my  actions  haue  beene  mingled  with  crosses  and 
rubbes,  that  I  may  rather  say  I  wrestled  then  walked  to- 
wards my  Graue.  But  God  prouides  euery  man  a  Portion 
fitt  for  his  condition,  and  I  am  content."  In  his  solitude 
and  harassments  his  great  consolation  was  the  sense  of 
duty  ungrudgingly  performed,  and  he  could  write  to  his 
employers  proudly,  yet  without  boasting,  "  My  sincerity 
toward  you  in  all  Actions  is  without  spott ;  my  Neglect 
of  Priuat  Gayne  is  without  example,  and  my  frugalitye 
beyond  your  expectation.  I  was  neuer  an  ill  husband 
of  my  Creditt  nor  any  trust  committed  to  mee.  My 
Patrimoniall  vnthriftines  only  I  feele  and  repent  ...  I 
will  bragg  of  no  industrie  nor  successe.  Judge  mee  by 
my  Actions,  Not  by  the  fauour  of  an  Infidell  King,  with 
whom  yet  I  stand  on  such  outward  shovves  of  Creditt 
as  Neuer  any  stranger  did."  His  "frugalitye"  was 
indeed  extraordinary.  He  kept  up  the  embassy  on 
about  ,£250  a  year ;  his  own  salary  was  only  j£6oo ; 
and  though  the  company  received  him  with  twelve 
coaches  at  Tower  Wharf,  and  voted  him  ^1,500  for  his 
services,  he  returned  a  poor  man,  and  was  thankful  to- 
accept  another  mission  from  the  King,  though  it 
involved  a  second  exile,  to  Constantinople.  In  those- 
days  it  was  an  exception  for  a  man  in  his  position  to 
refuse,  as  unworthy  of  his  high  office,  the  many  oppor- 
tunities for  making  money  in  India.  But  Thomas  Roe- 
was  fashioned  in  a  refined  and  exalted  ideal  of  conduct, 
and  his  high  principles  and  noble  character  stand  clearly 
revealed  in  his  writings. 


THE  PITY  OF  IT! 

"  Essays  in  Modernity."    By  Francis  Adams.  London, 
and  New  York  :  John  Lane.    1899.  55-. 

MR.  ADAMS'  volume  consists  of  six  criticisms 
and  two  dialogues.  Of  the  latter,  one  is  on- 
"  Democracy,"  the  other  on  "  The  Hunt  for  Happiness."" 
Neither  of  these  dialogues  is  remarkable  for  matter  or 
for  manner  :  they  are  the  least  interesting  performances 
in  the  book,  and  with  this  brief  remark  we  may  let 
them  pass.  The  critical  essays  are  on  Tennyson, 
Shelley,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  Mr. 
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Barrie,  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling-.  All  these  are  authors  of  repute,  the  majority 
of  them  are  distinctly  popular  authors.  The  main  point 
about  Mr.  Adams'  criticism  of  them  is  this,  that  he 
tries  to  look  at  them  frankly  with  his  own  eyes  refusing 
to  be  overawed  by  famous  or  popular  names  ;  and  that 
he  says  what  he  thinks  plainly. 

So  far  so  good.  That  a  critic  should  have  opinions, 
and  that  also  he  should  have  the  courage  of  his 
opinions,  is  all  in  his  favour.  That  his  opinions  should 
differ  from  those  of  his  reader,  should  even  differ  from 
them  sharply,  will  not  of  itself,  if  the  reader  be  a 
sensible  man,  cause  him  to  pooh-pooh  tiie  critic,  or  to 
set  down  aught  against  him  in  malice.  The  sane  mind 
is  for  living  and  letting  live.  The  sane  and  honest 
mind  knows  so  we'l  that  truth  and  art  are  such  many- 
sided  and  difficult  things,  that  it  never  expects  another 
to  see  exactly  with  its  own  eyes,  and  the  last  affair 
that  it  is  intent  upon  is  personal  victory  and  conversion. 

Now  not  only  are  we  much  in  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Adams'  fearless  individuality,  but  we  are  entirely 
ready  to  adopt  many  of  the  straightforward  hard  things 
he  says  about  such  established  authors  as  Shelley  or 
Lord  Tennyson,  let  alone  the  popular  contemporary 
writers,  of  whom  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  are  typical  examples.  And  yet,  when  we  lay 
down  this  book  it  is  far  enough  from  being  with  com- 
plete or  even  considerable  satisfaction.  To  tell  the 
honest  truth  it  is  not  a  good  book  of  critical  essays, 
although  unquestionably  it  has  a  great  many  good 
things  in  it.  Yes,  but  against  these  good  things  rise 
up  the  bad  things,  such  insufferably  bad  things, 
innumerable.  We  will  give  three  instances  of  these 
latter,  not  carefully  selected  but  coming  readily  to 
hand.  Mr.  Adams  is  quoting  some  blank  verse  of 
Tennyson's,  and  this  is  how  he  criticises  it — "  It  is  a 
soliloquy,"  he  says,  "  from  a  play  that  might  have  been 
written  by  a  Christian  Evidence  lecturer  smitten  with 
the  letch  for  literary  'high  falutin.'"  Again,  Mr. 
Adams  has  occasion  to  refer  to  Cardinal  Newman. 
"This  is  that  Cardinal  Newman,"  he  writes  approv- 
ingly, "of  whom  Carlyle  remarked  that  he  had  'no 
more  brains  than  a  rabbit'" — "the  pitiful  company," 
he  adds  on  his  own  account,  "of  the  Puseys  and 
Newmans  and  Kebles."  Again,  Mr.  Adams  wishes  in 
a  sentence  to  draw  us  Shelley's  character  :  "  Shelley's 
true  brother,"  he  asserts,  "  is  Blake,  the  inspired 
Cockney." 

'  Now,  the  language  of  the  first  of  these  three 
criticisms,  is  so  gross,  that  the  editor  of  any  decent 
halfpenny  evening  journal  would  not  pass  it.  The 
intellectual  dulness  of  the  second  is  crass.  And  of 
the  third,  the  description  of  Blake — what  shall  we 
say  of  that?  Simply  this  ;  that,  being  in  words  true, 
it  conveys  an  idea  of  the  man  in  question  so  diametric- 
ally the  opposite  of  the  truth,  that  any  writer  who 
seriously  considered  the  reputation  of  his  judgment 
would  sooner  have  cut  off  his  hand  than  have 
penned  it. 

We  are  far  enough  from  wishing  that  a  critic  should 
not  speak  his  mind  out  plainly  and  strongly.  But  of 
all  the  affectations  into  which  a  critic  can  let  himself 
sink,  the  most  contemptible  is  the  affectation  through 
rude  smartness  of  honesty  and  manliness.  "  Essays 
in  Modernity  "  shows  us  a  writer  of  considerable  in- 
dependence and  facility  wrecked  and  going  to  pieces 
on  this  affectation.  It  is  a  pitiable  sight,  and  a  sharp 
warning.  The  essays,  or  most  of  them,  were  well 
worth  careful  pruning  and  correction  :  but  publishing 
them  in  the  permanent  form  of  a  book  should  never  have 
been  dreamed  of  till  they  had  been  subjected  to  such  a 
process  relentlessly. 


THEORETICAL  IMPERIALISM. 

"The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States."  Phila- 
delphia :  The  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science.  1899. 

JnERE  is  a  well-worn  French  proverb  which  says, 
"  pour  faire  un  civet  il  faut  un  lievre."    To  become 
an  Imperial  people  the  necessary  ingredient  in  a  nation's 
[character  is  the  Imperial  instinct  which  is  brought  out 


by  the  circumstances  of  their  history.  This  is  not  to 
be  effected  by  academical  discussions  as  to  the  right 
and  wrong  way  of  ruling  dependencies  or  dealing  with 
foreign  rivals.  As  Sir  John  Seeley  long  ago  pointed 
out,  England  conquered  half  the  world  in  a  fit  of 
absence  of  mind  and  we  have  succeeded  in  administering 
it  ever  since  with  more  than  tolerable  success  but  with- 
out very  carefully  inquiring  how  the  thing  was  done. 
The  recent  growth  of  so-called  "  Imperialism  "  in  the 
United  States  has  a  very  different  origin.  We  had 
possessed  a  world-wide  Empire  for  a  century  before  we 
ever  thought  of  discussing  whether  or  no  we  were 
"  Imperialists."  In  the  United  States  on  the  other 
hand  a  band  of  adroit  politicians  who  wanted  to 
distract  public  attention  from  the  growing  iniquities  of 
the  monopolist  system  inaugurated  a  "spirited  Foreign 
Policy  "  which  was  easy  of  execution  and  specious  in 
design.  It  was  easy  to  carry  out  because  the  victim 
was  a  third-rate  1  Power,  it  was  specious  because  the 
ostensible  object  was  the  liberation  of  her  misgoverned 
dependencies.  Even  with  these  inducements,  American 
opinion  would  not  have  sanctioned  an  iniquitous  raid 
on  other  folks'  property  if  public  sentiment  had  not 
been  whipped  up  into  fury  by  the  "  Maine"  explosion. 
No  one  believes  now  that  the  Spanish  authorities  were  in 
any  way  responsible  for  what  would  have  been  an  act  of 
lunacy  on  their  part.  The  victors  in  an  unequal  struggle 
which  has  been  magnified  to  the  dimensions  of  a  new 
Seven  Years'  War,  are  now  discussing  what  they  shall 
do  with  their  "  Empire."  We  confess  that  the  purely 
theoretical  essays  in  this  volume,  though  many  of  them 
are  distinguished  by  sense  and  ability,  have  little  interest 
for  us.  With  regard  to  the  Philippines,  the  learned 
Professors  who  dilate  on  the  proper  way  to  conduct  an 
Empire  forget  that  the  bear  in  the  Philippines  is  not 
yet  killed  whose  hide  they  are,  with  so  much  com- 
placency, stripping  off.  According  to  all  appearances 
that  unhappy  animal  will  yet  give  his  "liberators" 
many  a  hard  run  before  the  "  spoilsmen  "  of  Washing- 
ton make  free  with  his  remains.  It  is  therefore  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  "  academic"  to  discuss  the  formation 
of  a  Civil  Service  there  on  the  model  of  the  Indian.  For 
ourselves  we  fear  that  "  the  sublime  instincts  of  a  great 
people"  may  lead  them  to  take  for  their  model  the 
Alaskan  rather  than  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 

A  good  half  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  Far  East. 
The  interest  which  several  able  papers  might  have  had 
for  us  has  vanished  since  we  have  had  it  on  the  unim- 
peachable authority  of  the  United  States  Government 
that  they  intend  to  keep  a  free  hand  in  China  and  work 
entirely  for  their  own  interests.  Relying  on  England 
always  keeping  an  open  market  for  their  goods  at  her 
ports  the  advisers  of  President  McKinley  are  a  good 
deal  too  shrewd  to  take  any  active  steps  to  support  the 
policy  of  this  country  in  the  Far  East.  Thus  vanishes 
another  illusion  of  the  good  folks  who  pictured  "  an 
united  Anglo-Saxondom  "  insisting  oh  an  era  of  Free- 
trade  in  the  Chinese  markets.  So  long  as  the  support  of 
England  seemed  of  use  to  the  United  States  we  have 
received  expressions  of  gratitude  and  friendship  from 
their  rulers,  now  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  less 
effusive  period  of  mutual  concessions  we  find  that,  as 
of  old,  we  are  to  make  the  concessions  in  order  that 
the  Republican  Party  may  boast  of  them  at  the  ap- 
proaching Presidential  Election. 

We  wish  our  ingenious  Professors  had  devoted  a 
little  attention  to  some  really  pressing  problems  of 
their  Foreign  Policy  such  as  the  relations  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  and  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  towards  England  likely  to  arise  from  the  growing 
demand  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty.  A  time  may  be  coming  when  America  will 
discover  that  the  well-established  theory  that  England 
will  concede  anything  rather  than  endanger  friendly 
relations  with  them  does  not  always  hold  good.  Such 
possibilities  seem  to  us  much  more  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  than  the  government  of  dependencies 
which  are  in  no  sense  as  yet  dependent. 
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PHYSICS  WITHOUT  MATHEMATICS. 

"  Physics  Experimental  and  Theoretical."  Vol.  I.  By 
R.  H.  Jude.  Partly  from  the  French  of  H.  Gossin. 
London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.    1899.     12s.  6d. 

IT  seems  that  the  general  treatise  on  physics  is  still 
to  be  with  us,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  material  to  be  treated  in 
each  branch.  This  large  volume  of  over  900  pages  is 
the  first  of  two,  and  we  note  that  the  work  when 
complete  is  to  be  sold  in  five  separate  parts,  according 
to  subject.  The  first  instalment  is  difficult  to  review, 
by  reason  of  its  two  authors,  whose  shares  are  by  no 
means  closely  blended,  but  very  distinct.  Mr.  Jude 
cannot  be  referred  to  as  the  translator,  for  quite  half 
the  book  seems  to  be  his  own  ;  he  has  done  his  best 
to  distinguish  the  translated  part,  but  we  suspect  that 
he  has  often  translated  freely ;  and  suspect  further 
that  he  has  begun  to  regret  he  did  not  make  the 
treatise  entirely  his  own,  and  thus  save  much  labour 
and  minor  difficulties.  There  are  cases  in  which  the 
statement  of  one  paragraph  is  subject  to  criticism  in 
the  next;  e.g.  sections  176,  177.  Speaking  generally 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  tradition  broken,  that 
general  text-books  on  physics  should  be  translated 
from  the  French.  Mr.  Jude  has  evidently  set  out  to 
write  for  much  more  advanced  students  than  the  French 
Professor  had  in  view,  and  does  not  follow  the 
"  requirements  "  of  any  "  official  programme." 

It  is  plain  from  this  book  that  Mr.  Jude  is  a  mar- 
vellously good  teacher;  his  clear  vigorous  explanations, 
his  methods  of  approaching  difficult  points,  his  firm 
attack  of  those  puzzles  well  known  as  causing  haziness 
and  chaotic  obscurity  in  the  student's  mind,  are  of 
unusual  excellence  ;  and  even  more  so  the  exercises, 
with  their  continual  reference  to  matters  of  daily  life, 
giving  the  young  science  student  a  direct  stimulus 
to  keep  his  natural  powers  of  observation  and  his 
acquired  powers  of  analysis  working  constantly  to- 
gether. One  does  not  often  find  a  book  so  stimulating 
to  thought  in  this  particular  direction.  But  Mr.  Jude 
seems  certainly  to  have  the  defects  of  his  qualities, 
in  this  sense,  if  he  will  allow  us  so  to  express  it  ; 
that  his  evidently  great  personal  power  as  a  teacher 
has  led  him  in  his  text-book  into  a  style  occa- 
sionally rough,  careless  in  grammatical  construction, 
and  even  flippant  ;  with  little  jokes  which  pass 
pleasantly  over  the  lecture  table,  but  hardly  ought  to 
have  found  their  way  into  print,  where  they  strike  us 
as  distinct  blemishes  in  a  book  of  a  high  standard  of 
excellence. 

A  point  of  particular  interest  is  the  preliminary 
equipment  necessary  for  the  students  of  this  book.  It 
is  more  and  more  becoming  clear  in  the  present 
developments  of  technical  science  that  a  thorough 
preliminary  training  in  pure  and  mixed  mathematics 
is,  and  increasingly  will  be,  indispensable  to  our  young 
engineers,  and  to  experts  in  all  branches  of  applied 
physical  science.  We  frequently  hear  from  engineers 
of  all  kinds  the  sorrowful  complaints,  "  Why  wasn't 
I  taught  mathematics  properly  ?  "  "I  wish  I  could 
understand  these  curves,"  or  even  '*  Could  I  get  to 
learn  the  Differential  Calculus  now  ? "  Mr.  Jude 
has  evidently  experienced  this  (see  preface,  p.  vi)  ; 
but  he  accepts  his  students  as  untrained  in  mathe- 
matics, and  practically  depends  on  his  undoubted 
teaching  power  to  explain  to  them  all  that  they 
want  as  he  proceeds.  So  he  introduces  incidentally  all 
the  ordinary  conceptions  of  analytical  geometry,  plotting 
of  curves,  tangents  to  curves,  the  theory  of  loga- 
rithms, and  the  notation  of  the  Differential  Calculus,  as 
well  as  of  course  a  good  deal  of  mixed  mathematics, 
including  a  rather  hasty  account  of  Moment  of  Inertia. 
But  the  student  who  can  grasp  these  matters,  and  who 
can,  moreover,  grasp  such  mathematical  work  as 
Fourier's  theory  of  conduction  as  set  forth  here,  must 
have  had  his  mathematical  powers  considerably  deve- 
loped beforehand,  and  therefore  the  time  and  trouble 
spent  on  the  explanation  of  the  more  simple  mathe- 
matical processes  will  probably  be  wasted.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  now  to  insist  on  this  training  in  pure 
and  mixed  mathematics  for  all  students  of  physics 
beyond  elementary  ;  and  so  we  can  relieve  our  over- 
loaded text-books  of  physics  from  any  teaching  of  purely 


mathematical  conceptions.  Further  there  would  be  a 
positive  economy  of  time  in  the  end,  to  say  nothing  of 
increased  efficiency. 

The  illustrations  are  plentiful  and  on  the  whole 
exceedingly  good  ;  occasionally  the  French  ones  may  be 
detected  by  internal  evidence,  but  not  by  greater  merit. 
We  find  exceptions  to  the  generally  high  standard  in 
the  oddly  rough  diagrams  "  reproduced  from  the 
'  Strand  Magazine,'  "  and  the  badly  shaded,  somewhat 
corpulent  violin,  fig.  362.  Mr.  Jude  has  followed 
M.  Gossin  in  giving  useful  biographical  notes,  a 
new  and  pleasing  feature  :  but  surely  students  of  the 
calibre  aimed  at  in  this  work,  would  be  more  bene- 
fited by  references  to  original  memoirs  like  Lord 
Kelvin's  on  the  source  of  the  sun's  energy,  or  those 
on  recent  determinations  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat,  or  others  of  equal  importance,  than  by  such 
information  as  that  Galileo  invented  the  telescope  that 
bears  his  name  ! 

This  first  volume  is  without  an  index,  a  disadvantage 
to  student  and  teacher  ;  and  we  think  Mr.  Jude  should 
have  treated  capillarity  fully  instead  of  referring  his 
students  to  Ganot's  treatise.  Further,  that  one  or 
two  methods  for  vapour  density  determination  should 
have  been  described,  instead  of  being  relegated  to 
chemistry.  To  the  list  of  errata  we  add  these  small 
misprints  ;  "  Madgeburg  "  for  "  Magdeburg  "  p.  140  ; 
" Avagadro "  for  "  Avogadro  "  p.  307;  and  a  single 
letter  of  mathematical  significance  omitted  p.  281, 
line  16. 


A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  FARRAGO. 

"  British  Policy  in  South  Africa."    By  Spenser  Wilkin- 
son.   London  :  Sampson  Low.    1899.  is. 

"  The  History  of  Our  Own  Times  in  South  Africa.'*" 
Vol.  III.   1889-1898.    By  the  Hon.   A.  Wilmot. 
London  and  Cape  Town  :  Juta  and  Co.  i§s. 

"  Raiders   and  Rebels  in  South  Africa."     By  Elsa 
Goodwin  Green.    London  :  Newnes.  55. 

"The  Kingdom  of  the  Barotsi."    By  Alfred  Bertrand. 
Translated  by  A.  B.  Miall.    London  :  Unwin.  16s. 

IT  is  the  excellent  custom  in  the  schools  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland  to  instruct  the  young  idea  in  the 
whole  duty  of  a  citizen  by  means  of  a  primer.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  has  been  inspired  to  inculcate  on  his  fellow- 
citizens  their  duty  towards  their  South  African  colonies 
in  this  small  volume.  His  pedagogic  tone  in  speaking 
to  his  readers  as  if  they  were  naughty  little  boys  who 
are  likely  to  neglect  those  duties  mars  the  effect  of  an 
excellent  abstract  of  the  story  of  South  Africa.  We  see 
no  reason  at  all  to  doubt  that  the  British  people  fully 
understand  the  duties  they  have  to  perform.  The  fact 
that  all  efforts  to  excite  feeling  in  this  country  against 
the  steady  pressure  now  being  applied  by  the 
Government  to  President  Kruger  have  signally  failed 
is  sufficient  proof  of  it.  Mr.  Wilkinson's  clear 
and  succinct  statement  of  the  blunders  committed 
by  successive  Governments,  under  less  democratic  con- 
ditions than  prevail  to-day,  is  worth  taking  to  heart. 
The  writer  often  quotes  Mr.  Bryce's  "  Impressions  of 
South  Africa,"  and  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  that  im- 
partial account  of  South  African  affairs  by  a  trained 
intellect,  prejudiced  originally  against  the  Uitlanders1 
case,  may  not  have  had  considerable  influence  on  public 
opinion.  Mr.  Wilkinson's  book  will  be  useful  as  teach- 
ing the  man  in  the  street  something  about  the  past  of 
South  Africa  ;  but  we  think  few  citizens  remain  who 
have  not  made  up  their  minds  about  the  present  and  the 
future.  President  Kruger's  object-lesson  in  the  results 
of  sentimental  policy  will  last  us  for  some  time. 

People  who  prefer  details  to  deductions  may  be 
advised  to  consult  the  last  volume  of  Mr.  Wilmot' s 
"History."  The  author  has  an  honourable  record  in 
Cape  politics  as  a  Progressive  who  asserted  himself 
before  "Progressive"  views  were  fashionable,  but,  to 
speak  frankly,  his  book  is  not  very  readable.  His- 
intimate  knowledge  of  Cape  affairs  spoils  the  perspec- 
tive of  his  work,  and  he  is  deficient  in  the  historic 
imagination.  At  the  same  time,  a  very  full,  and  a  very 
fair  account  of  the  Transvaal  troubles  is  to  be  found  in 
his  pages.  Mr.  Wilmot  is  guilty  of  no  such  mistake 
as  Mr.  Wilkinson's  statement  that  "the  Boers  of 
Natal  attacked  the  Zulus,"  but  his  history  is  not  quite 
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so  full  and  so  accurate  as  the  scheme  of  the  work 
demands.  For  instance,  he  states,  quite  wrongly,  that 
Swaziland  has  been  "annexed"  to  the  South  African 
Republic.  Swaziland  is  at  present  under  a  most 
unsatisfactory  form  of  government,  which  practically 
allows  free  scope  to  the  Boer  official.  The  formal 
annexation  of  the  country  is  one  of  President  Kruger's 
objects,  which  is  not,  we  hope,  likely  to  be  attained. 
Mr.  Wilmot  crowds  his  book  with  accounts  of  debates 
in  the  Cape  Parliament,  and  gives  too  little  space  to 
Natal.  Indeed  his  neglect  of  the  "  coolie  question  "  is 
a  serious  defect.  On  the  other  hand,  his  description 
of  the  history  of  Rhodesia  is  excellent.  Although  he 
has  some  interesting  remarks  to  make  on  the  Cape 
fiscal  system,  his  "  quorum  pars  magna  fui  "  method 
rather  destroys  the  balance  of  the  work.  But  the 
book  is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  perform  a  very 
difficult  task. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  relief  to  turn  to  Mrs.  Green's 
unpretentious  volume.  Politics  are  not,  after  all,  the 
most  absorbing  thing  in  life,  and  many  readers  in 
England  will  be  glad  to  have  a  description  of  the  daily 
life  of  their  kin  in  Africa.  Mrs.  Green's  diary  is  very 
readable,  and  tells  us  a  good  deal  about  the  Rand  and 
Rhodesia.  The  latter  term,  it  must  be  remembered, 
includes  a  huge  region  north  of  the  Zambezi  whither 
the  rivalries  of  English  and  Dutch  have  not  penetrated. 
Captain  Bertrand,  a  Swiss  gentleman,  explored  the 
principal  kingdom  of  this  territory  in  1895,  in  company 
with  Major  Gibbons.  Barotsiland  is  an  interesting 
country,  of  which  not  much  is  known.  Captain  Bertrand 
has  added  little  to  our  knowledge.  The  text  of  his 
book,  evidently  addressed  to  a  Continental  public, 
contains  superfluous  descriptions  of  Cape  Town  and 
Durban,  and  the  appendix  on  the  Barotsi  nation 
suffers  from  the  author's  want  of  acquaintance  with 
other  Bantu  tribes.  The  serfdom  which  is  now  pre- 
valent in  Lewanika's  kingdom  is  sure  to  give  trouble 
when  the  country  is  brought  under  more  direct  control. 
It  is  not  sufficiently  recognised  that  the  emancipation 
of  the  Maholis  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  Matabele 
discontent.  The  Bamangwato  chief  Khama  appears  in 
this  book  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  in  M.  Decle's 
well-known  work.  Captain  Bertrand  has  a  taste  for 
natural  history  ;  his  account  too  of  the  French  and 
Swiss  Protestant  missionaries  is  full  of  interest. 
These  pioneers  seem  to  be  repeating  among  the  Barotsi 
the  excellent  work  done  by  their  colleagues  in  Basuto- 
land.  Mr.  Miall  has  added  useful  notes  to  the  book, 
but  some  of  his  translations  are  very  unhappy. 


A  MODEL  RUSSIAN  GOVERNOR. 

"A  Russian  Province  of  the  North."  By  Alexander 
Platonovitch  Engelhardt,  Governor  of  the  Province 
of  Archangel.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Henry  Cooke. 
London  :  Constable.    1899.  18s. 

A  RCHANGEL  has  long  enough  been  the  Cinderella 
of  Russian  Provinces.  Its  tundras,  its  forests 
and  its  frozen  rivers  offered  few  attractions  to  the 
official  class — for  the  ambitious  governor  there  were 
no  frontiers  to  be  extended,  to  the  corrupt  the  popu- 
lation seemed  too  poor  even  to  rob.  Even  the  trading 
port,  which  owed  its  origin  to  English  sixteenth- 
century^  enterprise  and  was  called  Cholmogory  until 
a  Russian  station  was  built  and  dedicated  to  the 
Archangel  Michael,  was  crippled  and  ruined  by  Peter 
the  Great  who  marched  off  its  hest  merchants  and 
ordered  them  to  settle  and  trade  in  his  new  capital, 
Petersburg.  Former  privileges  were  then  withdrawn 
and  heavy  taxation  imposed  until  Katherine  II.  came 
to  the  throne  and  reversed  the  wrongheaded  policy  of  her 
predecessor.  Alexander  P.  also  favoured  the  northern 
port  and  its  trade  in  fish,  tar,  and  timber  somewhat 
revived,  but  no  real  attempt  to  provide  proper  communi- 
cations and  other  facilities  was  made  until  quite  recently. 
If  Archangel  is  now  in  a  state  of  rapid  development 

I  and  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  railways,  roads,  telegraphs, 
steamships  and,  above  all,  an  ice  free  port  on  the 

I  Lapland  coast  it  is  first  of  all  to  Governor  Engelhardt 
that  the  praise  is  due.    In  this  handsome  volume 


which  has  been  translated  and  edited  by  Mr.  Henry 
Cooke  British  Vice-Consul  at  Archangel,  he  gives  us. 
some  sketches  of  his  work. 

Whilst  the  largest  in  respect  of  area  Archangel  is 
smallest  in  point  of  population  of  all  Russian  provinces. 
Some  idea  of  its  poverty  in  population  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  whereas  in  Poland  there  are  72^4 
persons  to  the  square  kilometre,  in  Archangel  there  are 
only  '04,  whilst  the  annual  average  temperature  is  —  o-i 
centigrade.  M.  Engelhardt  does  not  mention  these 
depressing  figures,  he  prefers  to  dwell  on  the  brighter 
features  of  his  province,  but  to  properly  appreciate  his 
great  services  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  mind  as 
well  as  the  further  fact  that  this  vast  region  left  to  itself 
does  not  produce  sufficient  grain  to  feed  even  its  scanty 
population.  It  is  to  a  development  of  the  fisheries  and 
the  "  lumbering"  industry,  to  use  the  convenient 
American  word,  that  the  Governor  looks  in  the  main 
for  future  prosperity,  although  a  general  import  and 
export  trade  over  the  new  railways  and  a  possible 
development  of  mineral  wealth  are  not  overlooked. 
Owing  to  its  geographical  position  and  natural  riches 
he  claims  that  Archangel  may  easily  be  raised  from  its 
previous  condition  of  complete  stagnation  so  as  to 
"  develop  the  prosperity  of  its  own  inhabitants  and  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  of  the  whole  Empire."  "  The  vast 
natural  and  mineral  riches  of  the  country,"  he  goes  on 
to  say,  "naphtha  for  instance  and  salt  springs,  silver, 
lead,  copper  and  iron  ores,  still  lie  untouched,  while 
the  immense  crown  forests,  occupying  an  area  of 
88,079,400  acres  are  susceptible  of  far  greater  develop- 
ment than  hitherto  and  might  easily  be  made  to  form  a 
substantial  and  permanent  item  of  foreign  trade  and 
State  revenue.  .  .  .  Nor  must  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  of  all  the  seas  which  wash  the  shores  of  Russia, 
the  White  sea  and  the  Arctic  sea  are  the  only  ones  that 
she  can  really  call  her  own  ;  and  that  only  from  the  ice 
free  waters  of  the  Murman  with  its  beautiful  harbours 
sheltered  by  impregnable  rocks  of  granite  could  a 
Russian  fleet  at  any  season  of  the  year  put  to  sea  free 
and  unfettered,  and  gain  access  to  the  broad  ocean 
and  all  the  countries  of  the  world."  This  suggests 
Peter  the  Great's  phrase  "It  is  not  land  I  want  but 
water." 

Of  course  M.  Engelhardt  could  have  done  nothing 
without  the  help  of  M.  de  Witte  who  holds  the  purse 
strings  at  S.  Petersburg,  but  the  great  finance  minister 
has  an  eye  for  a  good  man  and,  considering  the  drain 
caused  by  the  insatiable  demands  of  the  Siberian  Rail- 
way, he  has  acted  liberally  towards  Archangel.  The 
first  step  was  to  bring  the  city  into  touch  with  the  rest 
of  Russia,  and  this  was  effected  by  the  completion  of 
the  Moscow-Archangel  Railway  opened  towards  the 
end  of  1897.  Since  that  the  Perm-Viatka  Railway  has 
been  extended  to  a  navigable  point  on  the  Dwina  and  a 
line  of  steamers — Kotlass-Archangel-Murman  started. 
Through  Perm  this  line  is  in  connexion  with  the  whole 
Siberian  railway  system,  and  an  important  portion  of 
the  Siberian  export  and  import  trade  will  doubtless  be 
diverted  through  Archangel  and  the  new  ice  free  port 
established  by  M.  Engelhardt  on  the  Lapp  coast  and 
opened  this  summer  amid  great  festivities  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Vladimir.  The  formation  of  this  port 
is  in  itself  almost  a  romance.  That  the  Gulf 
Stream  in  curving  round  the  north  of  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula  carried  back  the  drift  ice  and  left 
a  long  stretch  of  open  water  was  known  to  the 
Northmen  in  the  tenth  century.  It  was  this  fact 
that  encouraged  the  English  navigators  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  attempt  the  North-East  passage, 
but  not  till  Katherine  II.  did  any  Russian  ruler 
attempt  to  reap  practical  advantage  from  it,  and  it 
has  been  left  to  Governor  Engelhardt  and  M.  de  Witte 
to  carry  to  completion  the  scheme  of  the  great  Empress. 
Both  as  a  commercial  harbour  and  as  a  naval  station 
the  world  is  likely  to  hear  a  good  deal  more  ot 
Ekaterina  which  has  now  been  formally  added  to 
Russia's  ports. 

But  M.  Engelhardt's  book  is  by  no  means  exclusively 
devoted  to  railways  and  harbours.  In  his  travels  by 
sea  and  land  through  the  province  he  has  had  man\ 
adventures  and  enjoyed  much  sport,  and  these  are 
related  in  an  unpretentious  manner  that  is  not  less 
effective  because  of  the  entire  absence  of  any  literan 
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artifice.  The  volume  is  well  provided  with  maps  and 
photographs  and  cannot  be  overlooked  by  anyone  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  great  work  that  Russia  is  doing 
in  improving  her  semi-Arctic  territories  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia. 


THE  CHRONICLES  OF  JERAHMEEL. 

"  The  Chronicles  of  Jerahmeel  or  the  Hebrew  Bible 
Historiale."  By  M.  Gaster.  London  :  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  1899. 

THE  "Chronicles  of  Jerahmeel"  which  have  just 
been  published  by  Dr.  Gaster  are  a  curious  and 
interesting  addition  to  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund. 
The  book  consists  of  an  apocryphal  history  of  the 
Hebrew  world  from  the  creation  to  the  death  of  Judas 
Maccabeus,  compiled  by  a  certain  Eleazar  ben  Asher 
the  Levite  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  author 
derived  his  materials  from  various  Jewish  apocryphal 
additions  to  the  Old  Testament  literature,  large  portions 
of  which  he  embodied  without  alteration  in  his  text. 
Among  these  earlier  apocrypha  is  the  Josippon,  a 
Hebrew  imitation  of  Josephus;  another  is  the  Chronicle 
of  Jerahmeel  the  son  of  Solomon,  which  has  now  been 
brought  to  light  for  the  first  time.  It  is  this  fact, 
coupled  with  the  length  of  the  Chronicle  and  the 
importance  of  its  contents,  which  has  induced  Dr. 
Gaster,  somewhat  to  the  confusion  of  his  readers, 
to  term  the  whole  compilation  the  "Chronicles  of 
Jerahmeel." 

Eleazar's  work  is  contained  in  a  manuscript  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  as  no  other 
copy  of  it  is  known  it  is  impossible  to  correct  or  control 
the  text  in  doubtful  and  uncertain  places.  Hence  there 
is  a  good  deal  in  it  which  still  remains  obscure  in  spite 
of  Dr.  Gaster's  long  and  elaborate  Introduction,  the 
arrangement  and  wording  of  which,  however,  are  not 
always  very  clear.  Dr.  Gaster  comes  in  it  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Chronicle  belongs  to  some  cycle 
of  apocryphal  literature  such  as  that  which  produced  the 
Book  of  Jubilees  or  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  and  that  its  original  elements  are  of  the  same 
early  date.  He  holds  moreover  that  it  was  originally 
written  in  Hebrew,  and  was  probably  composed  in 
Spain.  An  examination  of  the  names  of  the  nations 
who  are  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  sons  of  Noah 
goes  to  show  that  its  author  lived  in  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ. 

The  Chronicle,  however,  is  itself  a  compilation,  and 
one  of  the  documents  embodied  in  it  must  go  back  to  a 
much  older  date  than  that  of  its  composition.  One  of 
the  documents  corresponds  with  a  legendary  history  of 
the  world  ascribed  to  Philo  and  existing  hitherto  only  in 
a  Latin  translation  which  was  first  published  at  Bale  in 
1527  under  the  title  of  the  "  Antiquities  of  Philo  Judseus 
the  Alexandrian."  An  integral  part  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Jerahmeel  turns  out  to  be  a  Hebrew  version  of  the 
Latin  book,  though  the  Latin  is  fuller  and  seems  to  con- 
tain the  complete  text,  while  the  Hebrew  version  is 
fragmentary.  Dr.  Gaster  contends  that  the  Latin  was 
translated  from  a  Greek  text  which  was  itself  a  transla- 
tion from  a  Hebrew  original,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  now  lies  before  us  in  the  newly  recovered 
Chronicle.  On  this  point,  however,  Dr.  Neubauer,  an 
equally  high  authority,  differs  from  him,  and  as  long  as 
we  are  confined  to  one  manuscript  only  of  the  Chronicle 
a  definite  settlement  of  the  question  seems  impossible. 
Philo,  it  may  be  noticed,  is  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  Yerahmeel,  so  that  in  the  "  Philonian  "  portion 
of  the  Chronicle  we  may  see  the  original  Jerahmeel 
whose  name  has  been  extended  to  the  rest  of  it. 

If  Dr.  Gaster  can  maintain  his  two  chief  contentions, 
that  a  classical  Hebrew  style  implies  an  early  and  not 
a  recent  date,  and  that  portions  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Jerahmeel  go  back  to  the  age  of  Josephus,  if  not  earlier, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  revise  the  prevailing  critical 
views  as  to  the  age  and  value  of  Jewish  apocryphal 
literature.  In  any  case  the  work  he  has  brought  to 
light  is  an  interesting  and  welcome  addition  to  what 
may  be  called  the  legendary  history  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  Dr.  Gaster's  translation  of  it  will  be  read  with 
.pleasure  even  by  those  who  are  but  little  interested  in 
critical  or  literary  controversies. 


NOVELS. 

"To  London  Town."  By  Arthur  Morrison.  London  : 
Methuen.  1899.  6s. 
"  It  is  the  time  of  the  falling  of  leaves.  Come  ;  let  us 
be  miserable."  Of  some  such  import  seemed  the  silent 
message  of  "  To  London  Town."  So  we  were  prepared 
to  even  weep  for  some  East  End  Hecuba,  and  otherwise 
to  have  our  feelings  scarified,  albeit  this  latest  addition 
to  the  literature  of  slumdom  by  the  author  of  "  Tales  of 
Mean  Streets"  and  "A  Child  of  the  Jago "  is  of  no 
portentous  bulk.  But  we  might  have  spared  ourselves 
our  apprehensiveness.  True  there  is  something  of 
a  murder  ;  there  is  a  wretched  creature  called 
"Old  Mother  Born-drunk;"  there  are  two  para- 
sites, one  of  whom  has  poetical  justice  meted 
out  to  him ;  there  are  also  in  these  pages  sordid 
details  of  life  near  the  London  docks.  But  the  book 
begins  as  an  idyll  might  begin,  and  there  is  a  measure 
of  dreamy  uncertainty  about  its  ending  that  helps  to 
make  pleasant  reading.  Moreover  one  is  impressed 
with  the  author's  knowledge  of  certain  phases  of 
character  as  well  as  by  his  undoubtedly  fine  craftsman- 
ship. For  the  rest  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  the 
art  here  displayed  does  not  conceal  art.  Perhaps  it  is 
that  the  slight  story  is  too  slight  to  make  one  forget 
that  it  is  a  story  and  nothing  more.  Any  way  the  best 
that  can  truthfully  be  said  of  "  To  London  Town  "  is 
that  it  comprises  a  cleverly  worked  up  series  of  episodes 
typical  of  humble  life.  The  style  is  clear,  incisive, 
graphic.  The  sylvan  touches  appeal  to  one's  sense  of 
beauty;  but  so  far  as  the  men  and  women  are  con- 
cerned, while  their  sayings  and  doings  are  true  enough, 
they  themselves  are  as  unprovocative  of  emotional 
interest  as  any  artist's  lay  figure,  however  lifelike  the 
figure  may  be  as  to  outline  and  proportions. 

"A  Son  of  Rimmon."    By  Athol  Forbes.    London  : 
Jarrold.     1899.    3s.  6d. 

We  are  informed  that  this  book  is  by  a  "  reverend 
gentleman  who  is  the  author  of  '  Cassock  and  Comedy  ' 
which  was  threatened  to  be  formally  condemned  by  a 
dignitary  of  the  Church  in  the  Consistory  Court  of  his 
diocese."  To  put  it  mildly  this  is  no  doubt  sheer  non- 
sense :  but  we  have  not  often  come  across  a  book 
which,  if  it  were  possible  in  these  days,  we  should  more 
like  to  see  treated  despitefully  and  contemptuously  in 
some  public  manner  than  "  A  Son  of  Rimmon  " — if  we 
were  sure  this  would  not  increase  its  circulation.  From 
the  first  page  of  its  ineffably  stupid  preface  to  the  last 
of  the  story  the  book  proclaims  the  intellectual  poverty 
and  vulgarity  of  its  writer.  There  is  not  a  bright  idea, 
nor  a  well-written  sentence  in  the  whole  of  the  wretched 
volume ;  and  if  it  were  worth  while  we  could  fill  a 
column  from  it  with  mistakes  of  elementary  grammar. 
Better  dialogue  can  be  heard  in  a  theatre  of 
marionettes  at  a  country  fair.  The  book  must 
surely  mark  the  lowest  point  to  which  "  literature  "  can 
sink  ;  and  yet  the  writer  seems  offensively  confident 
that  this  rubbish  will  hit  the  taste  of  the  public.  To 
tolerate  without  disgust  the  degrading  treatment  of  the 
noble  story  of  Naaman  and  Elisha  would  be  to  deserve 
the  same  contempt  we  have  for  the  book.  From  the 
hands  of  any  man  the  book  would  be  an  offence  :  coming 
from  the  hands  of  a  clergyman  it  ought  to  be  an  offence 
punishable  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

"Anna."    Par  Felix  Depardieu.     Paris:  Ollendorff. 

l899-  Zfr  5°<\ 
A  French  novel  is  rarely  vulgar,  but  when  it  is  it 
soon  outruns  the  worst  efforts  of  our  own  insular 
fiction.  The  nobleman  who  writes  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  Felix  Depardieu  has  set  himself  to  depict 
fashionable  life  at  a  Belgian  watering-place,  and  we 
hesitate  to  say  whether  his  vulgar  manner  or  his  vulgar 
characters  jar  most  upon  our  taste.  He  is  never 
actually  indecent,  but  he  is  often  disgusting  and  always 
lacks  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman.  He  commits  the 
juvenile  indiscretion  of  taking  sides  between  his  puppets, 
but  he  does  not  succeed  in  presenting  his  favourites 
more  attractively  than  his  betes  noires.  Anna,  the 
eponymous  heroine,  is  the  daughter  of  an  hotel- 
keeper,  whom  society  sneers  at  until  the  Pope  makes 
him  a  duke,  when  it  cringes  to  him.  The  story  (save 
the  mark!)  concerns  her  calf-love  with  an  irritating 
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young  man.  Everybody  behaves  in  the  most  impro- 
bable way  and  there  is  not  a  spark  of  interest  from 
cover  to  cover.  The  quality  which  the  author  evidently 
most  admires  in  a  man  is  a  vigorous  insolence  to  ladies, 
but  in  this  he  is  probably  not  alone  among  his  country- 
men. 

"  In  King's  Houses  :  a  Romance  of  the  Days  of  Queen 
Anne."  By  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr.  London  :  Duck- 
worth. 1899.  6s. 
Old-world  gardens  with  the  scent  of  roses  and  the 
beauty  of  jasmine,  nature  everywhere  wreathed  in 
smiles,  a  courtliness  of  mien  in  man  woman  and  child 
that  perhaps  never  was  but  still  remains  dear  to 
tradition,  are  some  of  the  things  conjured  up  before  the 
senses  by  Miss  Dorr's  prettily  told  story  of  one  Robin, 
playmate  of  a  prince,  and  his  Little  Lady.  The 
romance  is  meant  for  the  youthful  reader,  but  it  will 
appeal  to  every  heart  that  is  still  young  enough  to 
understand  it.  Without  being  profound  the  book 
contains  much  fine  thought  well  expressed  and  it  is 
sound  and  sane  in  sentiment.  But  why  is  the  eye 
tortured  by  modern  American  spelling  ?  This  mutila- 
tion of  such  words  as  favour,  honour,  and  many 
another  entitled  to  its  "  u,"  constitutes  the  sole  blot  on 
what  is  otherwise  a  delightful  volume. 

B*  A  Bolt  from  the  Blue."  By  Scott  Graham.  London  : 
Jarrold.  3s.  6d. 
"  A  Bolt  from  the  Blue  "  is  refreshingly  prehistoric. 
In  the  days  of  one's  youth  one  thought,  nay  one  may 
even  have  talked,  as  do  the  weird  beings  here  set  before 
■us.  In  those  days  it  seemed  fitting  that  the  hero  should 
be  "  haughty,"  the  heroine  "affable"  and  the  comic 
element  "facetious."  With  admiration  should  we  have 
followed  the  career  of  the  young  baronet  who  was  so 
rightly  opposed  to  "  feminine  levity"  and  who  when  it 
came  to  acting  as  his  fianceVs  lacquey  felt  his  proud 
blood  revolt  to  an  extent  which  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  carry  her  shoes.  And  the  maiden  all  forlorn 
who  for  love  of  him  threw  herself  in  front  of  the  on- 
rushing  train  would  she  not  have  seemed  to  us  eminently 
pathetic  ?  But  all  that  was  in  the  long  ago,  and  we 
-wonder  vaguely  as  we  read,  how  these  old  friends  of 
ours  have  managed  to  stray  into  this  galere  of  1899. 

"  A  Social  Upheaval."  By  Isidore  G.  Ascher.  London  : 
Greening.  6s. 
This  artless  work  is  described  upon  the  title-page  as 
■"a novel  in  twelve  parts."  The  introduction  announces 
that  "the  design  of  this  story  is  to  endeavour  to 
survey  some  of  the  aspects  of  Socialism,  to  portray 
the  ills  and  grievances  of  a  complaining,  dissatisfied 
humanity  in  a  whimsical  manner,  and  to  satirically 
present  a  cure  for  them.  .  .  .  The  cant  of  altruism  is 
denounced.  The  futility  of  impracticable  schemes,  the 
fatuity  of  wild  schemes,  are  plainly  established"  and  so 
on.  Having  been  so  clearly  directed  to  find  satire  and 
whimsicality  in  "  A  Social  Upheaval,"  we  kept  our  eyes 
conscientiously  open  for  the  same,  till  sheer  weariness 
obliged  us  to  close  them.  Those  who  disapprove  of 
Socialism  may  well  ask  to  be  saved  from  their  friends — 
or,  at  any  rate,  from  the  partisanship  of  Mr.  Isidore 
Ascher. 

"  Bottled  Holidays  for  Home  Consumption,"  by 
Martin  Cobbett  (Sands.  6s.),  has  a  certain  charm 
in  its  extraordinary  discursiveness.  It  is  a  jumble  of 
everything — desultory  chit-chat,  reminiscences,  stories, 
advice  to  boys,  sketches  of  colonial  life,  &c. — and  has 
this  merit,  that  it  may  be  opened  at  almost  any  page, 
dozed  over  and  shut  again,  without  the  thread  being 
lost  by  the  reader  :  for  there  is  no  "thread,"  unless  the 
very  genial  personality  of  the  author  which  crops  up 
now  and  again  may  be  held  to  constitute  one. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

*'  Lead  Compounds  in  Pottery  from  the  Potter's  Point  of 
View."  By  William  Burton.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall 
and  Co.    1899.  is. 

This  book  is  a  reply  on  behalf  of  the  pottery  manufacturers 
to  the  Report  of  Professors  Thorpe  and  Oliver  on  the  use  of 
lead  compounds  in  pottery.  As  preliminary  to  the  purely  con- 
troversial part  it  describes,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 


clearly,  the  branches  of  the  pottery  manufacture  in  which  the 
danger  from  "  plumbism  "  exists  from  the  innocuous  branches 
in  which  the  risks  to  health  are  no  greater  than  those  in  any 
other  process  of  manufacture.  In  doing  this  much  information 
is  supplied  with  which  everyone  who  enters  into  the  contro- 
versy should  be  acquainted.  The  criticism  upon  the  statistics 
of  the  Report  is  that  they  have  not  been  compiled  with  a 
proper  regard  to  classification  so  that  the  results  are  more  or 
less  unreliable  as  to  the  extent  of  lead,  poisoning.  But  it 
is  admitted  that  it  is  sufficiently  prevalent  to  excuse  all  measures 
necessary  to  guard  against  it.  The  argument  is  that  notwith- 
standing the  assertion  of  the  Report  it  is  still  impossible  to  use 
leadless  glazes  if  our  reputation  for  earthenware  manufacture 
is  to  be  sustained  as  no  such  effective  glaze  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. But  it  is  agreed  that  there  are  certain  lead  com- 
pounds less  dangerous  than  others  the  use  of  which  might  be 
insisted  on,  and  that  the  use  of  raw  lead  should  be  prohibited. 
On  the  other  hand  the  author  does  not  accept  Professor 
Thorpe's  formula.  The  exclusion  of  women  and  young  persons 
from  any  part  of  the  trade  is  considered  unnecessary  if  the 
"fritted"  lead  is  introduced  compulsorily  with  other  proper 
regulations  for  conducting  the  processes  and  inspection  of  the 
workpeople.  These  regulations  the  author  contends  should 
not  be  made  by  the  Home  Office  without  consultation  with  the 
manufacturers.  Previous  conferences  before  new  rules  are 
issued  would  in  the  author's  opinion  be  preferable  to  the  pre- 
sent method  of  arbitration  :  though  he  denies  that  the  latter 
method  has  been  used  for  obstructive  purposes  by  the  manu- 
facturers. The  book  is  a  well-informed  and  very  temperate 
statement  of  the  case  which  it  advocates. 

"  Eden  v.  Whistler  :  The  Baronet  and  the  Butterfly."    Paris  : 
Louis-Henry  May.    1899.  5s. 

We  cannot  guess  what  useful  purpose  Mr.  Whistler  imagined 
would  be  served  by  the  publication  of  this  book.  It  is  not  a 
very  interesting  or  amusing  book  ;  and  no  particular  moral  can 
be  drawn  from  it,  save  perhaps  that  people  should  not  be  bad- 
tempered  and  mean.  The  thing  that  strikes  one  most  is  Mr. 
Whistler's  plentiful  lack  of  dignity  of  character.  Private 
emotions  are  not  always  public  interests  ;  and  the  man  who 
stands  on  the  kerb  screaming  aloud  his  inmost  griefs  is  certain 
to  appear  ridiculous.  One  should  not  invite  the  world  to  drop 
in  once  a  week  to  see  the  family  washing  done.  Mr.  Whistler 
seems  to  be  the  kind  of  man  who  would  do  these  things.  The 
Eden- Whistler  story  was  a  simple  one.  Sir  William  Eden 
ordered  a  picture  of  his  wife  from  Mr.  Whistler  ;  the  price  was 
to  be  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas.  Sir 
William,  in  rather  a  shabby  way,  gave  Mr.  Whistler  the 
minimum  price.  The  painter's  proper  course  was  to  return  the 
cheque  and  refuse  to  have  any  further  dealings  with  Sir  William. 
But  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Whistler  that  the  shabbiness  of  the 
transaction  should  be  made  known  to  the  whole  world  ;  so  he 
kept  cheque  and  picture  and  compelled  Sir  William  to  publish 
his  own  story  in  the  law  courts  of  Paris.  No  one  now  cares 
twopence  what  the  result  was,  though  it  happened  to  be  that 
Mr.  Whistler  had  to  return  the  hundred  guineas  and  pay  forty 
pounds  damages,  and  was  allowed  to  keep  the  picture.  There 
at  least  the  matter  should  have  ended.  But  apparently  Mr. 
Whistler  thinks  there  is  only  one  mean  man  left  in  the  world, 
and  that  if  he  kills  him  the  race  will  be  exterminated.  Hence, 
we  suppose,  this  book.  The  aim  may  be  laudable  enough  ; 
but  most  readers,  it  is  only  too  likely,  will  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  both  parties  got  their  deserts. 

"  Dictionary  of  the  Bible."     Edited  by  J.  Hastings,  D.D- 
Vol.  II.    Feign  to  Kinsman.    Edinburgh.  1899. 

All  students  of  theology  will  welcome  the  second  volume  of 
this  valuable  and  scholarly  work.  The  list  of  "Authors  of 
Articles  "  is  sufficient  security  for  sound  learning,  acute  criticism, 
and  justly  balanced  judgment.  Of  course  it  is  inevitable  that 
there  should  be  a  large  variety  in  the  intellectual  quality  of  the 
performances  of  so  many  scholars  :  but  we  have  never  seen  a 
smaller  proportion  of  inferior  work  in  a  dictionary  of  this  kind  : 
and  some  of  the  longer  articles  such  as  Professor  Ryle's  on 
"  Genesis,"  Professor  Marcus  Dods'  on  Galatians,  a  whole 
series  by  Professor  Sanday,  "  Isaiah "  by  Professor  G.  A. 
Smith,  "Jacob "  by  Professor  Driver,  "Jonah"  by  Professor 
Konig,  are  admirable.  A  specially  valuable  feature  is  the  note 
appended  to  the  more  important  articles,  giving  the  "Litera- 
ture" on  the  subject.  It  is  eminently  satisfactory  that  this 
Dictionary  boldly  stands  on  a  "  scientific 8  foundation,  and 
cannot  be  discounted  on  account  of  denominational  affinities. 
Every  variety  of  learned  Christian  seems  to  find  a  place  in  the 
contributors'  list.  We  have  been  specially  impressed  by  the 
happy  combination  of  reverence  and  honesty  which  marks  such 
articles  as  we  have  been  able  to  read. 

"  Principles  of  Mercantile  Law."    By  Joshua  Slater.    London  : 
Stevens  and  Haynes.    1S99.    Second  edition.    3J.  6d. 

This  book  is  not  intended  for  lawyers  or  law  students,  but 
doubtless,  as  this  second  edition  shows,  there  are  many  to  whom 
it  will  afford  both  useful  and  interesting  reading  as  throwing 
light  upon  numerous  mercantile  transactions.    It  deals  with  the 
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subjects  falling  under  this  description  :  such  as  partnership., , 
agency,  shipping,  insurance  contracts,  negotiable  instruments, 
and  naturally  winds  up  with  bankruptcy. 


The  name  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  instead  of  Messrs.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.  was  given  last  week  as  that  of  the  publishers  of 
"  Wordsworth's  Memoir." 


THE  SEPTEMBER  REVIEWS. 

FOR  the  monthly  reviews,  as  for  the  daily  and  weekly  press, 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  interesting  subjects  demanding 
treatment  during  the  holiday  season.  Usually  the  months  of 
August  and  September  are  as  dull  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
press  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  business.  The  Transvaal 
crisis  and  the  Dreyfus  case  with  echoes  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, have  come  as  boons  and  blessings  to  editors  and  contri- 
butors. Thus  we  are  in  no  way  surprised  to  find  the  supply  of 
serious  matter  in  the  September  Reviews  as  plethoric  as  ever. 
Whether  the  holiday-making  public  would  not  find  lighter 
articles  more  attractive  is  a  question  on  which  the  holiday- 
maker  will  no  doubt  hold  definite  views.  He  will  possibly 
prefer  to  wander  in  Scottish  forests  and  by  Scottish  streams 
with  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  in  "  Blackwood  "rather  than  to  weigh 
the  pros  and  cons  of  Anglophobia  with  M.  Urbain  Gohier  in 
the  "National  Review,"  or  Diplomaticus  in  the  "Fortnightly;" 
to  dip  into  Miss  Alice  Law's  article  on  "A  New  Caroline 
Commonplace  Book "  in  the  "  Fortnightly "  rather  than  to 
trouble  his  head  with  the  controversy  between  Sir  Sidney 
Shippardand  Mr.  Edmund  Robertson  in  the  "Nineteenth  ;"  to 
discover  the  new  episode  in  the  career  of  William  Lauder  the 
literary  forger  detailed  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Millar  in  "  Blackwood  " 
rather  than  to  take  up  "The  White  Man's  Burden  in  China" 
under  the  guidance  of  "Senex"  in  the  "  Contemporary"  or 
Mr.  R.  S.  Gundry  in  the  "  Fortnightly "  however  special 
may  be  the  information  which  both  command.  Several 
literary  articles  will  assuredly  claim  the  attention  of  those  for 
whom  everything  literary  is  charming.  Dr.  William  Barry  in 
the  "  National  "  defends  critics  as  the  keepers  of  literature.  He 
writes  of  course  of  criticism  in  its  higher  branches,  of  Goethe 
and  Sainte  Beuve  and  Macaulay,  not  of  the  hack  reviewer. 
Critics  worthy  of  the  name  must  be  interpreters  :  if  they  are 
less,  they  are  mere  advertisers.  He  sums  up  their  whole  duty 
in  the  words  of  Brutus  "  Censure  me  in  your  wisdom  and  awaken 
your  senses  that  you  may  the  better  judge."  Whilst  Dr.  Barry 
philosophises  on  critics  the  Hon.  Martin  Morris  in  the 
"  Nineteenth  "  philosophises  on  poetry.  His  point  of  view  is 
equally  exalted.  He  sees  poetry  in  all  things  :  in  life,  art, 
science,  religion,  history,  philosophy,  knowledge,  experience. 
"  Poetry,"  he  says,  "  has  essentially  no  more  connexion  with 
verse  writing  than  it  has  with  pig  sticking."  But  if  possible 
more  attractive  than  either  is  Miss  Alice  Law's  seventeenth- 
century  Commonplace  Book.  It  contains  some  quaint  matter. 
Two  lines  from  some  hitherto  unpublished  verses  are  peculiarly 
apropos  in  a  holiday  season  characterised  by  much  talk  of  war  : 

Travell  displayes  mens  customes  habits  parts 

and  these  their  hearts 
war  is  a  Kingdom's  physike  peace  its  wealth 

their  offspring  wealth. 

Dreyfus  is  writ  large  over  the  current  reviews.  The  question 
of  his  innocence,  says  the  Onlooker  in  "Blackwood,"  has  long 
been  subordinated  to  the  question  of  his  accusers'  infamy.  The 
point  now  is  what  effect  will  the  case  have  on  the  morale  of 
France  and  international  relations  generally.  M.  Andre  God- 
fernaux  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  and  M.  Gohier  in  the  "  National " 
picture  the  struggle  as  between  the  principles  of  truth  and 
justice  on  the  one  side  and  reaction  and  oppression  on  the 
other.  France  is  the  victim  of  irreconcilable  aims.  She  is 
eager  to  respect  authority  at  the  same  time  that  she  seeks  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  freedom  in  something  more  than  words. 
According  to  M.  Godfernaux,  her  ambition  still  is  to  realise  the 
great  ideas  of  the  Revolution  but  she  has  placed  her  destinies 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  regard  only  the  antitheses  of  those 
ideas.  He  has  hopes  that  the  Dreyfus  case  will  not  end  with 
the  Rennes  trial.  France  now  sees  where  she  stands. 
She  has  passed  through  periods  of  pessimism  and  of  agony,  and 
the  Renaissance  should  be  near.  France  will  pull  herself 
together  and  Dreyfus  will  be  the  instrument  to  save  her  from 
the  fate  of  Spain  and  other  Latin  nations.  M.  Godfernaux  has 
not  even  lost  faith  in  the  possibility  of  imparting  liberal  ideas 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  He  is  as  hopeful  as  Sir  Godfrey 
Lushington  who  in  the  "  National "  supplements  his  recent 
Dreyfus  case  Supplement  with  a  review  of  events  up  to  date. 
Sir  Godfrey  bases  his  conviction  that  this  "struggle  of  passion 
against  principle  "  will  have  a  satisfactory  issue  on  the  by  no 
means  obvious  circumstance  that  "  in  France  as  elsewhere  the 
uniform  covers  a  human  heart,"  and  that  in  this  instance  truth 
is  very  mighty.  Even  in  Mr.  Sidney  Low's  extremely  interest- 
ing paper  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century"  on  the  future  of  great 
armies,  Dreyfus  is  as  prominent  as  the  Peace  Conference  which 
affords  Mr.  Low  his  text.  He  has  two  main  premisses  to 
support,  first  that  the  only  safe  way  to  preserve  peace  is  to  main- 
tain huge  armies  in  command  of  the  most  deadly  engines  of 


destruction  known  to  science.  A  military  war  under  mode 
conditions  means  annihilation  for  the  conquered  :  consciousness 
of  this  is  a  sufficient  incentive  to  peace.  Secondly  armies  must 
be  made  what  the  German  army  and  the  British  navy  are  : 
great  schools  for  the  formation  of  character.  It  is  because  her 
army  is  not  that  that  the  scandals  of  which  France  is  the 
victim  are  possible.  Mr.  Low  would  turn  armies  into  industrial 
academies.  The  soldier  should  be  educated  to  take  part  not 
only  in  military  struggles  but  in  the  industrial  struggle  which 
grows  ever  keener.  "  The  conscript  will  be  dismissed,  not 
merely  with  some  mastery  of  those  weapons  he  may  never  be 
called  on  to  use,  but  also  with  a  knowledge  of  those  other  crafts 
and  appliances  with  which  his  hand  will  be  familiar  all  the 
days  of  his  life."  In  a  word  the  army  might  be  made  a 
means  to  the  realisation  of  some  part  of  the  Socialist  ideal 
of  ateliers  nationaux.  The  plight  of  France  is  attributed 
by  M.  Gohier  to  the  machinations  of  a  Catholic-military  con- 
spiracy. He  traces  the  whole  mischief  to  the  Jesuits,  who 
receive  encouragement  not  only  from  Rome  but  from  the 
German  Emperor.  There  has  unquestionably  been  something 
like  a  Franco-German  rapprochement,' and  this  by  setting  "  la 
revanche  "  on  one  side  has  left  a  void  in  French  life.  France 
apparently  must  have  someone  to  hate,  and  Anglophobia  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  improved  relations  with  Germany. 
France,  according  to  M.  Gohier,  thinks  she  could  go  to  war  with 
England  with  less  suicidal  consequences  than  with  Germany. 
A  repetition  of  the  disaster  of  1870  would  mean  dismember- 
ment. Defeat  by  Great  Britain  would  mean  the  loss  of  colonies 
which  are  a  luxury,  not  a  necessity.  "  If  we  challenge  Eng- 
land," he  says,  "  we  shall  be  able  to  masquerade  as  warriors 
without  fighting."  He  is  bitter  because  his  countrymen  have 
given  support  to  lying  and  forgery  ;  we  should  rather  say  they 
are  to  be  condoled  with  on  their  betrayal.  Equally  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  French  people  are  Anglophobes.  The 
disease  is  confined  to  intransigeant  organs  whose  importance  is 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  noise  they  make.  "  Diplomaticus  "  in 
the  "  Fortnightly  "  robs  the  coalition  nightmare  of  any  terrors 
it  may  have  had  for  those  who  are  scared  by  every  suggestion 
that  Great  Britain's  enemies  are  about  to  unite  forces.  France 
and  Germany  may  interchange  courtesies,  but  Alsace-Lorraine 
blocks  the  way  to  intimacy.  The  French  people  know  that 
Great  Britain  is  their  best  customer.  "  Diplomaticus  "  can  see 
but  one  way  in  which  a  coalition  against  England  could  hope 
to  succeed.  He  thinks  we  are  safe  whilst  we  adhere  to  Free 
Trade.  But  is  this  not  a  tacit  confession  that  British  Free 
Trade — so-called — has  become  profitable  chiefly  to  our  rivals  ? 

Sweet  reasonableness  is  not  a  special  virtue  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  either  in  their  domestic  or  international  rela- 
tions. But  certain  writers  in  the  monthly  reviews  seem  to  be 
of  opinion  that  the  Americans  are  in  the  right  and  the  Canadians 
consequently  in  the  wrong  over  the  Alaskan  boundary  question. 
In  the  "  National "  an  editorial  note  anticipates  that  the 
dispute  will  become  more  acute  before  it  is  settled.  The  tone 
adopted  by  Mr.  Maurice  Low,  the  representative  of  the 
"National"  in  America,  assuredly  is  not  calculated  to  soothe 
Canadian  susceptibilities.  Mr.  Horace  Townsend  in  the  "  Fort- 
nightly" adopts  a  much  more  judicial  tone  in  attempting  to 
show  that  the  Americans  have  a  good  deal  of  excuse  for  the 
attitude  they  have  adopted.  But  his  article  will  not  help  them 
much.  "  In  asking  America  to  submit  the  whole  question  to 
arbitration  ...  we  are  asking  her  to  take  chances  which  no 
democratic  government  could  afford  to  take,"  says  Mr. 
Townsend.  Comment,  we  think,  is  needless.  The  United 
States  in  dealing  with  Canada  is  too  inclined  to  assume  the 
superior  airs  which  find  their  most  emphatic  expression  against 
the  blacks.  Miss  Elizabeth  Banks'  article  in  the  "Nineteenth 
Century  "  on  "  The  American  Negro  and  his  Place  "  shows  the 
strength  of  the  racial  animus  which  prevails.  There  seems  to 
be  no  place  in  American  Society  for  the  negro,  or  for  anyone  with 
a  tinge  of  negro^blood  in  his  veins.  Peculiarly  painful  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  "  white  negroes."  "  Association  with  the  pure-blooded 
blacks  is  distasteful  to  them,  while  companionship  or  equality 
with  the  whites  is  denied  them  :  they  are  outcasts  by  their  own 
choice  from  the  blacks,  outcasts  by  the  horror  and  repulsion 
felt  for  them  from  the  whites." 

An  American  divine — Dr.  Henry  R.  Percival — discusses 
in  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  the  "Future  of  the  Christian 
Religion."  He  thinks  that  the  Roman  Church  and  the  Pro- 
testant denominations  are  either  stationary  or  declining,  the 
latter,  indeed,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Baptists  being 
doomed  to  extinction.  The  movement  of  modern  society  is 
towards  the  moderate  Catholicism  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
These  bold  conclusions  are  advanced  on  a  very  slender  basis 
of  evidence,  and  they  have  almost  a  grotesque  appearance 
when  expounded  by  a  representative  of  a  denomination  which 
does  not  possess  half  a  million  adherents  in  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  "Contemporary"  no  less  than  three 
articles  are  concerned  with  ecclesiastical  matters.  The 
Principal  of  Cuddesdon  takes  up  the  defence  of  "  Theological 
Colleges,"  and  makes  some  good  points,  though  he  does  not 
succeed  in  meeting  the  charge  that  the  atmosphere  of  those 
seminaries  is  not  favourable  to  virility  of  character  or  breadth 
of  mind.  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers  expounds  his  notorious  views  on 
the  Establishment  in  an  article  on  "The  Archbishops  and  the 
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NOTES. 

We  agree  with  the  "  Times  "  that  it  is  highly  unsatis- 
factory that  the  text  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  despatch 
should  have  first  reached  us  from  a  Brussels  news  agency. 
But  the  tardiness  in  the  publishing  department  of  our 
Colonial  Office  is  an  old-standing  grievance.  As  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  State  paper  which  was 
the  product  of  the  whole  Cabinet,  the  despatch  is  a 
model  of  courteous  and  dignified,  yet  firm,  language. 
There  is  no  word  in  it  of  a  time-limit  of  forty-eight 
hours  for  a  reply,  and  though  Mr.  Greene  may  have 
been  instructed  to  accompany  its  presentation  by  a 
verbal  message  that  "  an  immediate  and  definite  reply  " 
meant  within  forty-eight  hours,  we  very  much  doubt  it. 

In  order  to  understand  the  despatch  it  is  necessary 
to  recapitulate  what  went  before.  Mr.  Kruger  passed 
through  the  Raad  a  law  conferring  the  franchise  on 
Outlanders  after  seven  years'  residence,  and  accom- 
panied by  all  sorts  of  restrictions  and  qualifications, 
which  are  no  longer  of  any  interest  or  importance. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  then  proposed  a  Joint  Commission  of 
English  and  Boer  representatives  to  inquire  into  the 
effect  of  the  new  franchise  law.  Mr.  Kruger  declined 
to  assist  in  a  Joint  Commission  of  inquiry  into  his  new 
law,  but  made  a  counter-proposal  to  give  a  five  years' 
retrospective  franchise,  eigjAt  more  seats  in  both  Raads 
to  the  Rand,  and  an  equal  share  in  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Commandant-General,  upon  the  con- 
dition that  Great  Britain  would  agree  to  tacitly  drop 
the  claim  to  the  suzerainty  over  the  Transvaal.  That, 
stripped  of  confusions  and  mistakes  and  ambiguities, 
is  a  fair  summary  of  the  negotiations  and  cross- 
despatches  that  led  to  the  summoning  of  the  Cabinet 
Council  last  Friday. 

The  forecast  in  our  last  week's  issue  of  the  tenour  of 
the  despatch  has  turned  out  to  be  pretty  close  to  the 
mark.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  informed  Mr.  Kruger  that 
he  cannot  now  revert  to  the  question  of  a  joint  commis- 
sion and  a  seven  years'  franchise,  but  that  he  accepts 
Mr.  Kruger's  proposals  in  his  despatch  of  19  August  to 
give  a  five  years'  franchise,  eight  more  seats  in  the 
Raads,  and  a  share  in  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Commandant-General.  With  regard  to  the  suzerainty, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  repeats,  naturally,  his  repudiation  of 
the  view  that  the  Transvaal  is  "a  sovereign  inter- 
national State,"  and  adds  that  "  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  unable  to  consider  any  proposal  made  con- 
ditionally on  their  acceptance  of  this  view." 


It  comes  therefore  to  this  ;  that  if  Mr.  Kruger  wil 
repeat  his  offer  to  grant  a  five  years'  franchise  without 
the  condition,  which  he  must  have  known  to  be  pre- 
posterous, that  the  British  Government  should  abrogate 
its  own  paramountcy,  all  tension  between  the  govern- 
ments will  be  removed,  and  a  friendly  conference  at 
Cape  Town  immediately  arranged  to  go  into  various 
matters  of  detail.  Will  Mr.  Kruger  and  his  council 
have  the  good  sense  to  close  directly  and  plainly  with  this 
last  chance  of  settling  the  crisis  ?  Mr.  Kruger  cannot 
any  longer  contend  that  the  five  years'  franchise,  the 
increased  number  of  seats,  and  the  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dent, will  hand  his  country  over  to  the  Outlander,  for  he 
has  himself  offered  these  things,  provided  we  would 
give  up  saying  suzerain.  The  mere  fact  of  our  ceasing 
to  say  suzerain  cannot  protect  him  from  being  swamped 
by  alien  votes,  which  was  his  argument  at  Bloemfontein. 
The  whole  quarrel  is  boiled  down  to  a  question 
of  sentiment,  for  our  suzerainty  is  not  a  phrase  but  a 
fact,  which  nothing  but  our  defeat  in  the  field  can> 
destroy.  Unfortunately  points  of  sentiment  have  before 
now  involved  the  world  in  war. 

Mixed  with  feelings  that  are  entirely  honourable  there 
is  no  doubt  an  alloy  of  suspicious  motives  in  the 
proposal  to  boycott  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Some  no 
doubt  are  glad  of  an  excuse  to  get  out  of  a  business 
which  would  not  have  brought  them  any  money,  but  in 
which  they  were  bound  to  embark  by  the  exigencies  of 
trade  competition.  Others  jump  at  the  prospect  of 
being  relieved  from  rash  promises  to  undergo  for  the 
amusement  of  others  an  expensive  form  of  boredom  : 
while  some  we  may  be  sure  are  not  sorry  of  an 
opportunity  for  advertising  their  virtue  in  the 
press.  The  people  who  are  indisputably  justified 
in  withdrawing  from  the  affair  are  those  who 
have  offered  to  lend  pictures  and  valuable  objcfs  cLart, 
for  it  is  not  certain  that  they  will  be  safe  in  Paris. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  site  of  the  British 
Royal  Pavilion,  which  some  of  these  pictures  were  in- 
tended to  decorate,  was  offered  to  and  declined  by  the 
Russian  Government,  on  the  ground  that,  being  over 
one  of  the  main  sewers  of  Paris,  it  might  offer  facilities 
for  a  dynamite  experiment.  The  civilised  world  will 
have  learnt  with  pleasure  that  the  Vinolia  Soap  Com- 
pany and  Sir  William  B.  Richmond  have  already  and 
simultaneously  issued  their  edict  of  proscription. 

Zola's  letter  to  the  "Aurore" — finer  even  than  his; 
"Lettre  a  la  Jeunesse  "  and  his  "  J'accuse  " — is  a  cry 
of  alarm.    From  his  shady  retreat  at  Medan — where 
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great  men  have  gathered — he  watched  the  case  at 
Rennes  ;  hour  by  hour  his  misgivings  grew.  "The 
bright  days  of  August,"  he  writes,  "seemed  to  me 
black  :  never  have  I  felt  the  shade  and  cold  of  mourn- 
ing so  cruelly  as  under  the  blue  sky  of  this  last  month." 
His  unrest  was  justified  by  Saturday's  criminal  event — 
to-day  his  country,  "our  sweet  France,"  stands  dis- 
graced. To  the  whole  of  the  outside  world  Captain 
Dreyfus  has  proved  his  innocence  ;  had  anyone  doubts 
in  the  beginning,  they  have  been  dispelled  by  the 
"  fourth  act "  of  the  dark  drama  which,  but  a  week  ago, 
might  still  have  been  brought  to  a  just  and  honourable 
close.  What  will  be  the  "fifth  act"?  Will  it  confirm 
the  world's  bitter  opinion  of  France  ?  Or,  will  it  set 
her  right  in  those  eyes  that  now  regard  her  with  pity 
and  contempt ;  and,  by  a  generous  recognition  of  the 
Captain's  innocence  and  of  his  persecutors'  guilt  render 
them  affectionate  again,  and  bright  ? 

When  the  Dreyfus  verdict  was  read  by  an  excited 
crowd  at  the  National  Liberal  Club  last  Saturday,  one 
member,  an  Irish  journalist,  exclaimed,  "Serve  him 
right  !  The  fellow  was  a  cad  !  "  The  words  were  no 
sooner  out  of  his  mouth  than  he  was  out  of  the  club, 
forcibly  extruded  from  the  front  door  by  his  indignant 
fellow-members.  This  story,  which  we  have  from  an 
eyewitness,  proves  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  National 
Liberal  Club  are  sound  on  at  least  one  public 
question. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  policemen  and  soldiers  who 
guard  the  Fort  Chabrol  should,  after  so  much  fruitless 
waiting  and  watching,  indulge  now  and  then  in  a  nap. 
Perhaps  they  also  sympathise  with  the  besieged  :  for, 
it  was  only  on  Monday  night  that  they  discovered  that 
Jules  Guerin  was  receiving  food  from  a  house  opposite 
by  means  of  a  running  cord.  This  ingenious  device 
had  been  practised  frequently  ;  and  explains  why  the 
Fort  Chabrol  has  been  able  to  hold  out  so  long.  True, 
the  cord  was  greased  and  the  packets  that  sped  across 
it  were  wrapped  up  in  black  ;  but  surely  the  moon  must 
have  shone  on  this  means  of  communication  at  least 
once  in  a  week  ?  Even  in  absolute  darkness,  we  think — 
if  we  had  been  on  guard  in  the  Rue  de  Chabrol — we 
should  have  seen  those  parcels  hovering  over  our  head. 
We  hope  we  should  not  have  been  so  inactive  as  not  to 
perceive  them  until,  after  a  fortnight's  watching,  one 
lost  its  balance  and  fell  into  the  street.  Now,  however, 
that  the  cord  has  been  seized  and  its  skilful  manipulators 
have  been  arrested,  the  policemen  and  soldiers  on  duty 
may  look  forward  to  a  speedy  release.  Either  Jules 
Guerin  will  be  made  to  evacuate  through  famine  ;  or, 
if  he  still  persists,  he  will  be  turned  out  of  his  fortress 
by  force. 

Considerable  significance  attaches  to  the  Currency 
Bill  introduced  last  week  in  the  Indian  Legislative 
Council.  The  Finance  Minister's  explicit  declaration 
that,  in  the  event  of  any  temporary  check,  the  measure 
would  be  supported  by  all  the  means  in  the  power  of 
Government,  should  go  far  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  the  Mint  rate.  "  Practical  convertibility  " 
is  not  equal  to  "  legal  convertibility  "  but  it  will  serve 
the  same  purpose  if  it  is  firmly  supported  by  executive 
action.  Scarcely  less  imporcant  is  the  clear  indication  of 
the  Viceroy's  speech  that  the  Government  reserves  its 
freedom  to  adopt  the  double  standard  whenever  it  can  be 
secured  by  international  agreement.  A  fuller  report 
may  show  that  this  is  still  regarded  in  India  as  the  only 
arrangement  which  can  absolutely  insure  a  fixed  rate  of 
exchange  under  any  and  every  condition  of  trade. 
Such  an  enunciation  would  be  received  with  satisfaction 
not  merely  by  the  advocates  of  bimetallism  but  by  many 
authorities  who  dislike  a  State-managed  currency  and 
do  not  believe  that  gold  coin  is  suitable  for  India  as 
a  whole. 

Australian  enthusiasm  for  Federation  has  grown  with 
the  realisation  that  at  last  it  is  a  certainty.  Lord 
Lamington  in  opening  the  Queensland  Parliament, 
though  unable  to  give  actual  figures,  was  able  to 
announce  that  even  Queensland  has  fallen  into  line  with 
the  federalists.  The  joint  majority  in  favour  of  the 
Commonwealth  Bill,  notwithstanding  the  aloofness  of 
Western  Australia,  cannot  amount  to  much  less  than 


200,000.  One  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  first  and  most  im- 
portant duties  next  session  will  be  to  carry  an  Enabling 
Bill  through  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  Federal  Legislature  will  make  the  close  of  the 
century  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Australia.  During 
the  coming  year  speculation  and  possibly  agitation  will 
be  considerable  as  to  who  is  to  be  the  first  Governor- 
General  and  who  the  first  Premier  of  this  new  power  in 
the  Pacific.  Popular  rumour  selects  Lord  Jersey  for 
the  former  and  Sir  George  Turner  for  the  latter.  We 
should  imagine  that  the  Governor-General's  choice  of 
a  Prime  Minister  is  more  likely  to  fall  on  Mr.  G.  H. 
Reid  who  has  just  been  defeated  in  the  New  South 
Wales  Parliament,  apparently  by  way  of  gratitude  for 
his  services  in  the  cause  of  Federation.  Whoever 
becomes  Governor-General,  the  Imperial  authorities 
should  use  every  endeavour  to  inaugurate  Australian 
nationhood  under  the  auspices  of  royalty  itself.  Could 
not  the  long-talked-of  visit  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  York  to  the  Antipodes  be  arranged  with  this  end  in 
view  ? 

The  most  striking  commentary  on  Sir  William  White's 
account  before  the  British  Association  of  the  progress 
of  steam  navigation  would  be  the  early  proceedings  of 
the  Association.  Sir  William  White  contented  himself 
with  going  back  to  1840  and  showing  how  speed  has 
increased  from  85  knots  to  225  knots,  how  the  time 
occupied  by  a  voyage  has  been  reduced  to  about  38  per 
cent,  of  the  time  occupied  in  1840  and  how,  if  the  then 
rate  of  coal  consumption  in  steam  navigation  had  been 
maintained,  it  would  require  14,000  tons  of  coal  to  do 
what  is  done  now  by  3,000.  All  this  is  very  remarkable, 
but  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  or 
about  the  year  1838  it  was  mathematically  and  therefore 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  no  vessel  could  be  built 
to  carry  coal  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
due  allowance  being  made  for  winds  and  currents.  Had 
engineers  and  shipowners  been  as  sceptical  as  some  of 
the  savants  of  the  thirties,  ocean  steam  navigation 
might  still  be  in  its  primitive  stages.  As  it  is,  we  are 
now  discussing  the  possibility  of  attaining  a  speed  of 
50  or  60  knots  an  hour  at  sea.  Sir  William  White 
characterises  all  such  schemes  as  illusory  ;  he  certainly 
has  science  on  his  side.  But  so  had  the  philosophers  of 
the  British  Association  sixty  odd  years  ago. 

Trade  disputes  are  giving  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  at  present,  but  none  of  them  seem  likely  to 
assume  a  serious  shape.  They  will  probably  either  die 
of  atrophy  as  the  seamen's  strike  is  doing,  or  be  referred 
to  arbitration  as  in  the  case  of  the  wages  dispute  in  the 
Lancashire  engineering  trade  where  Lord  James  of 
Hereford  has  been  acting  as  arbitrator.  That  we  may 
hope  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  Northampton  shoe  dispute 
and  will  be  if  the  men  have  sense  to  follow  their  own 
officials'  advice.  Many  people  we  are  aware  are 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  federation  of  the  Trade 
Unions.  But  it  is  really  possible  to  accept  seriously 
the  view  of  the  secretary  of  the  federation  at  the  Trade 
Union  Congress  that  it  may  be  made  a  means  of 
reducing  trade  conflicts.  With  employers'  and  men's 
federations  the  opposing  parties  are  like  the  greal 
standing  armies.  They  are  tremendous  fighting 
machines  ;  but  so  deadly  that  they  will  only  be  called  on 
to  settle  big  issues  ;  and  paltry  skirmishes  will  be  more 
and  more  restrained.  Curiously  enough  the  Engineers 
Society  in  leaving  the  Trade  Union  Congress  discharges 
the  Parthian  shaft  that  its  retirement  from  a  body  which 
fails  to  unite  the  various  sections  of  unionism  will 
make  effective  federation  more  possible. 

Republican  apologists  are  hard  pushed  for  argument' 
in  defence  of  Mr.  McKinley's  foreign  and  pseudo 
Imperial  policy.  Thus  Mr.  Hay  declares  that  it  ha; 
never  entered  the  heads  of  American  statesmen,  in  th< 
matter  of  alliances,  to  depart  from  the  wise  precept  ant 
example  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic.  But  obviousl; 
such  a  departure  would  not  be  a  very  severe  strain  on  ; 
conservatism  which  abandoned  "  the  wise  precept  am 
example  "  of  Monroeism  in  order  to  embark  on  a  wal 
with  Spain.  Mr.  Hay  is  happy  in  the  consciousnes 
that  American  relations  with  European  Powers— evei 
with  Germany,  "  our  old  time  friend  " — have  improved 
Nor  could  any  Power  for  a  moment  think  that  Americ; 
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is  anxious  to  acquire  new  territory.  This  is  exquisite 
and  quite  worthy  of  Muscovite  diplomacy  itself.  The 
virtue  of  the  United  States  now  that  they  have  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines  on  their  hands  is  on  all  fours  with 
Russia's  desire  to  promote  peace  directly  she  had 
secured  all  she  wanted  in  Manchuria  without  resort  to 
arms. 

That  the  training  of  the  officers  and  men  constituting 
the  Naval  Reserve — the  left  arm  of  the  service,  so  to 
say — is  at  present  lamentably  neglected  is  a  fact  patent 
to  all  who  have  witnessed  the  men  being  drilled  at  that 
piece  of  ordnance  of  almost  prehistoric  date,  the  sixty- 
four  pounder  muzzle-loading  gun.  It  is  a  little  dis- 
quieting to  remember  that  in  the  event  of  war  fully 
one-third  of  each  ship's  company  would  be  made  up  ol 
reserve  men.  Moreover,  firing  from  a  shore  battery 
differs  from  practice  upon  a  moving  platform  as  widely 
as  does  Bisley  marksmanship  from  snipe-shooting.  We 
are,  therefore,  glad  to  be  able  to  state,  upon  good 
authority,  that  the  next  Navy  Estimates  will  include 
provision  for  naval  reserve  men  gaining  proper  experi- 
ence by  being  taken  for  short  trips  in  some  of  the  older 
types  of  war-vessels. 

Last  week  we  commented  somewhat  unfavourably 
on  the  appointment  of  Sir  George  White  as  Governor 
of  Gibraltar.  Now  however  we  are  glad  to  note  that 
he  has  been  given  a  post — that  of  Commander  of  the 
Forces  in  Natal  — which  is  well  suited  to  his  abilities, 
and  in  which  he  will  assuredly  be  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  The  reported  appointment  of  Sir  Archibald 
Hunter  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  in  South  Africa  should 
be  popular.  He  is  an  excellent  fighter  and  a  brilliant 
leader,  as  his  Egyptian  record  proves  ;  and  though  that 
does  not  of  necessity  constitute  a  good  Chief  of  the 
Staff,  we  may  trust  to  Sir  Redvers  Buller  not  to  make 
a  mistake  in  so  important  a  selection. 

The  School  Board  for  London  has  reopened  its 
Evening  Continuation  Schools  with  the  annual  flourish 
of  trumpets.  Much  parade  is  made  of  the  109,000 
pupils  enrolled  last  session.  Little  is  said,  however, 
of  the  low  figure  to  which  the  average  attendance 
finally  dwindled,  which  amounted  to  no  more  than 
28,189  pupils  or  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  total 
number  on  the  books.  One  thoroughgoing  School 
Board  panegyrist,  speaking  recently  of  evening  classes, 
said  that  the  School  Board  seemed  to  have  solved  all 
the  problems  of  Secondary  Education!  Prodigious. 
The  secondary  problems  are  numerous  enough  to  take 
a  decade  to  settle,  .they  involve  all  secondary  schools 
from  Eton  downwards,  and  this  critic  calmly  assumes 
that  such  a  "pis  aller"  for  Secondary  Education  as 
these  London  night  schools  is  going  to  solve  all  the 
Secondary  problems  ! 

The  meeting  of  the  Conservative    Council  of  the 
Derby  division  of  Liverpool  was  a  pitiful  exhibition  of 
bigotry  and  intolerance.     In  vain  did  Mr.  Walter  Long- 
endeavour  to  address  his  constituents  on  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  Government  or  on  the  vital  issue  of  the 
Transvaal  crisis.     He  was  constantly  interrupted,  and 
at  last  rudely  reminded  that  all  his  constituents  wanted 
to  hear  was  his  explanation  of  his  conduct  in  voting 
against    the    Church    Discipline    Bill    last  session. 
It  may  be    remembered  that    the  Attorney-General, 
Sir  Richard  Webster,  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
effect   that,  if   the    efforts    of  the    Archbishops  and 
Bishops    to    enforce  the  law  should  fail,  legislation 
should  be  introduced.     Mr.  Walter  Long,  as  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  voted  for  the  amendment,  which  was  in  itself 
sound  and  reasonable  ;    and  he  is  now  taxed  by  the 
!'  Evangelical  bigots  of  the  Derby  Division  of  Liverpool 
j  with  being  a  Ritualist.     Mr.  Long  has  always  been  a 
j  staunch  Low  Churchman,  and  he  can  afford  to  treat 
I  with  the  contempt  it.  deserves  the  vote  of  censure  which 
was  carried  by  27  to  15.    We  should  imagine  that  Mr. 
(  Long  would  not  be  sorry  to  be  relieved  from  the  honour 
j  of  representing  a  constimency  which  is  animated  by  so 
j  narrow  a  spirit  of  theological  bitterness. 

}  A  Lordship  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  is  one  of  the 
j  snuggest  billets  that  can  be  given  to  an  eminent  lawyer. 


The  pay  is  ^6,000  a  year,  and  it  carries  with  it  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  necessity  for  constant 
residence  in  London,  and  just  enough  judicial  work  at 
the  Privy  Council  and  in  the  gilded  chamber  to  stimu- 
late the  digestion.  It  is  said  that  a  lordship  of  appeal 
is  the  goal  of  Sir  Edward  Clarke's  and  Mr.  Carson's 
ambition.  The  vacancy  however  caused  by  the  death 
of  Lord  Watson  must  be  filled  by  a  Scotch  lawyer,  and 
it  is  generally  believed  that  Lord  President  Robertson, 
the  "  J.  P.  B."  of  a  few  years  ago,  will  secure  the  prize, 
though  Lord  Shand  and  the  Lord  Advocate,  Mr. 
Graham  Murray,  are  both  understood  to  be  in  the 
running.  A  wit  once  strolled  into  the  House  of  Lords 
when  Lords  Watson,  Morris,  and  Herschell  were  sitting, 
and  thus  delivered  himself  to  a  friend.  "Well,  'the 
predominant  partner  '  is  certainly  a  modest  and  patient 
person.  Here  is  his  highest  court  of  appeal  composed 
of  a  Scotchman,  an  Irishman,  and  a  Jew  !  " 

Lord  Rosebery  has  elected  not  to  address  the  public 
on  politics,  but  to  descant  on  the  neutral  topics  of  the 
hour,  social,  literary,  or  economic.  It  is  a  dangerous 
choice,  for  it  compels  the  speaker  to  be  amusing  or 
original,  if  his  existence  is  to  be  justified.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  Lord  Rosebery's  speech  at  Carlisle  on  rail- 
way travelling  contributed  either  to  our  gaiety  or  our 
information.  Everybody  knows  from  painful  experi- 
ence that  the  world  and  his  wife  travel  nowadays  :  but 
that  means  increased  receipts,  which  ought  to  mean 
increased  accommodation  for  passengers.  Why  does 
not  some  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  move 
for  a  revival  of  the  Board  of  Trade  return  of  the  punc- 
tuality of  trains  ?  Nor  was  Lord  Rosebery  happier  in 
his  dismissal  of  the  controversy  as  to  the  rival  merits  of 
the  English  and  American  railway  systems  by  saying 
that  American  trains  suited  the  Americans  and  British 
trains  suited  the  British.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have 
borrowed  many  things  from  the  American  system,  and 
improved  upon  them,  the  Pullman  car,  for  instance, 
which  has  been  developed  into  the  corridor  sleeper. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  is  said  to  have  been  under 
the  delusion  that  he  was  unhappy  because  he  was  a 
millionaire.  Perhaps  he  had  read  Lord  Rosebery's 
well-known  blague  on  the  miseries  of  wealth  and  taken 
it  literally.  Lord  Rosebery  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about  and  was  never  a  Roseberyite  himself  in  this 
matter,  but  a  stolid  American  millionaire  of  the  third 
generation  is  very  likely  to  have  misunderstood  that 
mere  exercise  of  literary  ingenuity.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  had 
ill-health,  and  he  had  family  troubles.  Of  course  he 
was  sad  and  sorry  for  himself ;  and  it  he  had  been  as 
poor  as  the  poorest  of  us  he  would  not  have  been  less 
sad  and  sorry.  Poor  men  are  not  always  healthier  than 
millionaires,  and  they  have  been  known  to  have  domestic 
disagreeables.  Sometimes  they  even  have  to  work 
quite  as  hard.  But  they  always  console  themselves  by 
remembering  they  can  go  through  it  all  so  much  better 
without  the  incumbrance  of  wealth. 

Bull-fighting  in  Boulogne  has  made  it  unexpectedly 
easy  for  many  who  would  not  otherwise  have  had  the 
opportunity,  to  see  what  this  popular  Spanish  and 
French  amusement  is  like.  The  verdict  of  English 
eye-witnesses  is  that  it  is  barbarous  and  unsportsman- 
like. Whereupon,  as  our  correspondence  columns 
show,  Englishmen  are  denounced  as  hypocrites  on 
many  counts.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  protestations 
of  disgust  are  perfectly  sincere,  though  perhaps  they 
are  a  trifle  highly  pitched.  We  are  even  entitled  to 
express  our  feelings  more  strongly  in  regard  to  the 
bull-fight  in  France  than  in  Spain.  A  nation's  old 
customs  can  always  be  regarded  more  or  less  sympatheti- 
cally from  one  side  or  another.  Anthropologists  deal 
tenderly  even  with  cannibalism.  Some  of  our  own 
sports  may  be  open  to  objection.  Custom  reconciles  us 
to  them  perhaps  more  than  it  ought ;  but  we  cannot  see 
any  tendency  to  set  up  new  ones  in  which  the  element 
of  cruelty  is  the  most  marked  characteristic.  We  have 
in  fact  got  rid  of  the  worst  of  our  old  sports,  such  as 
bull  and  bear-baiting  and  cock-fighting,  and  we  have 
not  the  slightest  wish  to  popularise  them  anew.  If  we 
had  our  mouths  might  be  closed.  As  it  is  we  need  not 
trouble  much  about  the  charge  of  hypocrisy. 
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"TRUTH  ON  THE  MARCH." 

THE  Rennes  court-martial  has  demonstrated  the 
innocence  of  Dreyfus  to  all  the  world,  except 
France.  That  is  much,  though  not  exactly  what 
"  L'Armee  "  intended.  "  Truth  is  on  the  march,"  as 
M.  Zola  finely  exclaims,  "nothing  will  stop  it.  At 
Rennes,  at  Rennes  it  has  just  made  a  giant's  stride." 
Its  next  stride  will,  we  trust,  be  made  at  Versailles  on 
23  November,  when  MM.  Zola  and  Labori  will  demon- 
strate the  innocence  of  Dreyfus  to  France.  We  hope 
that  the  military  council  will  refuse  the  appeal  for  a 
new  court-martial.  For  the  sake  of  France,  quite  as 
much  as  for  the  sake  of  Dreyfus,  we  do  not  wish  to 
witness  another  military  trial.  There  is  but  one  way 
now  out  of  the  trouble,  and  that  is  the  production  of 
the  documents  enumerated  in  the  bordereau.  This 
would  constitute  "the  new  fact,"  which  would  enable 
the  verdict  to  be  brought  before  the  Cour  de  Cassation  ; 
and  if  the  handwriting  of  the  documents  should  be 
proved  to  be  other  than  that  of  Dreyfus,  the  civil  tri- 
bunal would  be  amply  warranted  in  quashing  the 
sentence  "  sans  re?ivoi."  What  chance  is  there  of  this 
one  way  of  saving  the  reputation  of  France,  and 
possibly  the  life  of  an  innocent  man,  being  found  ?  We 
may  trust  to  MM.  Zola  and  Labori  doing  what 
they  have  practically  undertaken  to  do.  Both  the 
great  novelist  and  the  great  advocate  have  proved 
their  mettle.  Neither  has  turned  out  to  be  a  vapourer  : 
each  has  given  hostages  to  fortune,  for  each  has  staked 
his  all,  ease,  fame,  and  money,  even  that  dearest  of 
privileges,  residence  in  his  own  country,  upon  the 
proof  of  Dreyfus's  innocence.  If  therefore  the  French 
Government  does  not  procure  the  documents  in  ques- 
tion, we  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  MM.  Zola  and 
Labori  will.  No  opposition  need  be  anticipated  from 
the  foreign  Governments  in  whose  possession  they  are. 
Germany  and  Italy  would,  we  imagine,  be  only  too 
glad  to  repay  the  insult  of  the  verdict  by  the  production 
of  the  papers,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  Austria,  or 
even  Russia,  would  hesitate  to  give  up  any  written 
evidence  they  may  hold.  But  can  the  Cour  de  Cassation 
be  trusted  to  do  its  duty  fearlessly  by  quashing  the 
verdict  ?  We  would  fain  believe  so,  but  we  do  not 
know  ;  for,  after  all,  the  judges  of  the  civil  court  are 
Frenchmen,  and  for  the  hour  at  all  events  Frenchmen 
have  set  their  teeth  and  shut  their  eyes. 
f  Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  explain  the  action  of 
1  one's  neighbour  at  the  precise  moment  when  one  is 
)  very  angry  with  him.  And  not  only  England  but  all 
{  the  world  is  very  angry  with  France  at  this  moment, 
I  so  much  so  that  the  vocabulary  of  abuse  in  every 
V  language  has  been  ransacked  to  give  expression  to  the 
Xyniversal  indignation.  Yet  surely  there  must  be  some 
explanation  of  the  conduct  of  a  nation,  which  hitherto 
has  occupied  an  unquestioned  place  amongst  civilised 
peoples.  It  is  all  very  well  to  abuse  generals,  who 
employ  forgery  and  perjury  to  screen  their  blunders, 
and  sacrifice  a  fellow-creature  to  save  their  own  skins. 
/  It  is  even  permissible  to  suspect  of  corruption  officers 
\  who  keep  luxurious  establishments  upon  the  slender 
(pittance  allowed  them  by  an  adoring  nation.  One  may 
reel  as  much  contempt  as  one  pleases  for  the  em- 
barrassed phantoms  called  Ministers,  who  lack  the 
courage  to  take  these  rascals  by  the  throat,  and  rid  the 
country  of  their  tyranny.  But  the  French  nation — 
what  of  it?  The  French  nation  is  not  composed 
of  generals  and  cabinet  ministers  and  spies :  yet 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  majority  of  the  French 
nation  was  pleased  by  the  verdict.  How  comes  it  that 
the  countrymen  of  Voltaire,  of  Pascal,  and  of  Renan 
take  hearsay  for  evidence,  and  eagerly  swallow  the  silly 
lies  of  carpet-generals  ?  Some  explanation  there  must 
be,  for  it  is  childish  to  assert  that  the  bulk  of  French- 
men are  corrupt,  and  cowardly,  and  inhumane.  The 
truth  is  that  the  French  are  peculiarly  liable  to  periods  of 
national  infatuation,  owing  to  their  racial  temperament. 
Scratch  a  Frenchman  and  you  find  a  hysterical  Celt. 
The  history  of  Ireland  abundantly  proves  that  the  Celt 
has  many  passions,  but  not  the  passion  of  justice.  He 
is  absolutely  impelled  by  his  nature  to  follow  some 
leader,  to  believe  in  him,  to  worship  him,  and  to 
blindly  obey  him.  At  a  word  from  a  Buonaparte  or  a 
Parnell  the  hysterical  Celt  will  commit  or  condone  what 


seem  to  his  neighbours  horrible  crimes.  Have  we 
forgotten  the  state  of  Ireland  so  recently  as  ten  years 
ago  ?  Nor  is  this  the  first  time  that  France,  in  her 
passionate  search  for  something  to  admire,  has  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet  to  the  civilised  world.  A  little 
more  than  a  century  ago  France  gloried  in  the 
September  massacres,  and  successfully  waged  war 
for  twenty  years  against  the  whole  of  Europe. 
What  the  ideas  of  the  First  Republic  and  the 
figure  of  the  great  Napoleon  were  to  the  Frenchman 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  the  Army  collectively  is  to  the1 
Frenchman  of  to-day.  We  are  not  offering  an  excuse 
for  a  judicial  crime  so  much  as  an  explanation  of  a 
psychological  fact.  Short  of  drawing  an  indictment 
against  the  whole  French  nation,  we  must  accept  some 
such  account  of  its  infatuation.  The  Celtic  character 
is  largely  feminine,  and  a  devoted  woman  knows,  hears, 
and  sees  nothing  but  the  person  whom  she  conceives  it 
her  duty  to  shield  and  cherish — the  more  cracked  and 
brazen  her  idol,  the  more  passionately  she  clings  to  its 
side.  Or  to  put  it  a  little  differently,  what  the 
Sovereign  is  in  the  most  monarchical  country  in  the 
world,  that  the  Army  is  to  France.  Suppose  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  the  German  Emperor  had  got 
himself  into  serious  trouble  :  it  is  difficult  to  imagine' 
any  limit  to  the  lengths  which  patriotic  Germans  would 
go  in  their  desire  to  protect  their  royal  master. 

We  have  put  forward  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
correct,  as  well  as  the  least  dishonouring,  explanation 
of  what  strikes  so  many  as  deliberate  wickedness  on 
the  part  of  a  whole  nation.  The  danger  is  lest,  as  in 
the  revolutionary  wars,  the  more  the  outside  world 
combines  against  France,  the  more  stubbornly  will 
France  pursue  her  own  way.  Thus  the  storm  of  pro- 
tests that  is  gathering  from  all  quarters  may  actually 
injure  the  cause  of  Dreyfus,  though  the  talk  of  pardon 
would  lead  one  to  think  that  France  was  anxious  to 
show  some  deference  to  foreign  opinion.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  French  bourgeoisie  is  most  surely  reached 
through  the  pocket,  and  there  have  been  many  threats 
of  an  international  boycott.  It  would  clearly  be  a  I 
breach  of  international  comity  for  the  British  or 
any  foreign  Government  to  withdraw  from  its  engage- 
ments towards  the  French  Government  because  of 
anything  which  happened  in  the  domestic  politics  of 
France.  But  it  is  early  days  to  talk  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1900,  and  a  great  deal  may  happen  in  the 
meantime.  Angry  feeling  will  subside,  and  then  people 
will  regret  their  precipitation.  Besides,  everything 
depends  on  the  course  of  events  during  the  next  three 
months.  To  pardon  the  feeble  shadow,  to  which  cruelty 
and  injustice  have  reduced  Captain  Dreyfus,  may  allay 
international  irritation,  but  it  will  not  wipe  out  the  dis- 
grace of  the  court-martial.  Nothing  can  do  that  but 
the  absolute  quashing  of  the  verdict  by  the  Cour  de 
Cassation.  That  indeed  would  save  the  reputation  of 
France.  That  might  cause  her  to  forget  in  time  the 
terrible  annoyance  which  she  suffers  at  the  thought 
that  one  of  the  hated  and  despised  race,  upon  whom 
"Gyp"  and  Drumont  have  exhausted  their  Gallic 
wit,  has  brought  upon  her  the  anger  and  con- 
tempt of  those  whom  she  professes  to  despise,  but 
for  whose  applause  she  has  always  played.  Verily 
the  Jews  have  had  their  revenge  !  It  is  the  custom 
to  talk  of  the  decadence  of  France.  Yet  even  from 
the  Dreyfus  case  some  good  will  be  evolved.  It 
is  impossible  to  despair  qf  a  country  which  produces 
such  men  as  Zola,  Labori  and  Picquart,  and  in  the  last 
few  years  Frenchmen  have  learned  from  their  example 
what  it  is  to  dare  and  kuffer  for  the  truth,  which,  let 
us  hope  with  Zola,  is  marching  with  giant  strides 
towards  the  goal  of  justice.  The  French  can  never 
make  reparation  to  Dreyfus,  either  by  pardon  or 
acquittal  or  restoration  of  rank. 

"  The  breath  of  accusation  kills  an  innocent  name, 
And  leaves  for  lame  acquittal  the  poor  life, 
That  is  a  mask  without  it." 
But  though  France  cannot  give  back  peace  of  mind  oi 
health  of  body  to  her  young  artillery  captain,  she  ma) 
still,  by  an  effort  of  belated  justice,  regain  her  plao 
amongst  those  peoples,  who  regard  truth  more  thai 
military  pride  and  race  prejudice. 
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SERVIA  ON  HER  TRIAL. 

FOR  a  long  time  the  Servians  have  prided  themselves 
on  being  the  Frenchmen  of  the  Near  East.  It 
were  easy  to  multiply  parallels  and  coincidences,  end- 
ing with  the  State  trial,  whereby  the  ex-King  now 
seeks  to  imitate  the  great  judicial  outrage  which  has 
exasperated  the  whole  world's  conscience  against 
France.  This  trial  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  it  is 
a  reversion  to  the  old  traditions  of  Oriental  barbarism 
at  a  time  when  there  seemed  every  hope  that  Servia 
might  yet  emerge  into  the  full  tide  of  civilisation  and 
stability.  Two  years  ago  every  prospect  smiled.  Dis- 
playing a  mature  character  and  a  diplomatic  skill  far  in 
advance  of  his  years,  King  Alexander  had  checked  if 
not  checkmated  the  machinations  of  his  Radicals,  set 
up  a  ministry  of  "  King's  friends,"  grasped  the  reins  of 
government  sturdily  in  his  own  hands,  and  was  bidding 
fair  to  develop  his  country  and  regenerate  her  finances, 
when,  lo,  her  evil  genius  reappeared  upon  the  scene  and 
shattered  the  whole  laborious  edifice  like  a  house  of 
cards.  We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  Milan  must  not 
"be  judged  by  ordinary  standards.  His  early  accession 
and  the  intrigues  of  his  regents  stereotyped  in  him  the 
character  of  a  spoiled  child,  so  that  duty  and  honour 
have  always  remained  to  him  meaningless,  even 
ridiculous  expressions,  pleasure  his  only  ideal.  A  bad 
king,  an  infamous  husband,  an  undutiful  father,  a 
cowardly  commander-in-chief,  destitute  of  the  rudiments 
of  common  honesty,  he  was  the  first  to  acquiesce  in  his 
exclusion  from  the  throne.  To  his  dislocated  mind,  a 
life  of  lounging  on  the  boulevards  of  Paris  was  infinitely 
more  attractive  than  the  labours,  even  when  gilded  with 
the  dignity,  of  sovereignty.  He  exacted  his  price  and 
went  away,  solemnly  promising,  on  the  word  of  a  king, 
never  to  return.  He  wasted  his  substance  and  exacted 
further  prices  for  the  renewal  of  his  royal  word  until, 
finding  his  pleasures  limited  by  the  limitations  of  his 
purse,  he  determined  to  come  and  seek  in  person  the 
sinews  of  dissipation,  which  a  poor  country  had  the 
courage  to  refuse  in  his  absence.  No  doubt  he  does  not 
mean  to  tarry  long.  So  soon  as  he  shall  have  sucked 
bis  victim  dry  and  accumulated  a  sufficiency  of  dinars  to 
pay  his  footing  in  the  temples  of  Folly  and  Vice,  he  will 
hie  him  to  his  congenial  Parisians  by  the  first  express. 
But  meanwhile  he  is  rapidly  reducing  poor  little  Servia 
to  his  own  desperate  level. 

The  transition  from  barbarism  to  civilisation  is 
necessarily  a  slow  one  with  newly  emancipated  nations, 
and,  though  Servia  had  acquired  a  veneer  before  Milan's 
return,  it  was  but  a  thin  one.  It  was  barely  dry  before 
Milan  hastened  to  brush  it  all  away.  To  the  Western 
mind,  which  has  learned  to  believe  in  the  good  intentions 
of  the  most  incapable  ministers,  to  revere  judges  as 
almost  on  the  same  plane  with  Providence,  and  to  con- 
sider it  almost  indecent  to  probe  political  motives,  the 
atmosphere  of  a  Balkan  State,  with  its  judicial  murders, 
melodramatic  intrigues,  suborned  brigands,  State- 
strokes,  palace  plots,  kidnappings,  bogus  assassina- 
tions, tortured  prisoners  and  other  inspirations  of  the 
shilling  shocker,  is  frankly  incredible.  To  Milan's 
rudimentary  statecraft  no  other  atmosphere  is  compre- 
hensible. Throughout  his  career  he  has  regarded  every 
opposition  as  a  mortal  foe,  either  to  scotch  or  be 
scotched  by.  All  over  Servia  we  may  meet  men 
who  have  been  condemned  to  death  at  one  time  or 
another  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  against  him,  and 
many  of  them  are  now  his  most  trusted  lieutenants. 
But  never  hitherto  has  he  proceeded  with  such  entire 
cynicism  and  open  contempt  of  all  plausibility.  Were 
he  a  mere  minor  novelist  he  would  be  scouted  for 
evolving  a  plot  at  once  so  unlikely  and  so  threadbare. 
Knezevi<5,  the  man  whom  he  hired  to  make  a  sham 
attempt  on  his  life,  did  his  work  so  badly  that  he  could 
not  have  deceived  a  child,  and  even  now,  after  weeks  of 
prompting  in  prison,  he  has  not  succeeded  in  devising  a 
reasonable  pretext  for  his  alleged  action.  Milan, 
moreover,  contrived  to  give  his  whole  game  away  by 
displaying  courage  under  fire  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life.  To  expect  to  attract  popularity  by  so  preposterous 
a  little  comedy  was  sufficient  proof  that  the  hand  of  the 
royal  conspirator  had  lost  its  cunning  in  the  society  of 
French  soldiers.  To  go  on  to  accuse  Servia's  foremost 
statesmen  of  complicity  with  such  a  tool  is  a  piece  of 


childish  malevolence,  such  as  even  General  Mercier 
would  scarcely  countenance. 

The  public  mind  has  recently  been  educated  in  the 
contemplation  of  travesties  of  justice,  but  if  the  reports 
of  the  Belgrade  trial  were  as  fully  accessible  as  those 
of  the  court-martial  at  Rennes,  the  suggestion  of  Lewis 
Carroll  would,  if  possible,  be  still  more  conspicuous. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  counts  of  accusation,  taken  at 
random  :  G.  Zivkovic-  is  charged  with  (1)  having  spoken 
ill  of  King  Milan  on  a  certain  occasion,  (2)  having  had 
a  correspondence  with  a  Radical,  (3)  being  the  pro- 
prietor of"  the  Radical  journal,  "  Odjek,"  (4)  being  seen 
near  the  place  where  Knezevic  is  alleged  to  have  shot 
at  King  Milan.  Considering  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
Servians  are  Radicals  and  that  ninety-nine  hundredths 
habitually  speak  ill  of  King  Milan,  there  must  at  this 
rate  be  a  great  many  traitors  in  the  kingdom.  The 
counts  against  the  Prota  Djuric,  and  indeed  against 
every  one  of  the  prisoners,  are  equally  frivolous.  Djuric 
is  a  well-known  Radical  leader,  with  a  great  reputation 
for  eloquence  and  a  small  one  for  discretion.  That 
nothing  more  serious  can  be  alleged  against  him  and 
his  friends  serves  to  prove  the  astounding  weakness  of 
the  case  for  the  prosecution.  We  hold  no  brief  for  the 
Servian  Radicals.  Indeed,  we  believe  them  to  be  a 
mischievous  set  of  men,  whose  accession  to  power  would 
relegate  their  country  to  her  darkest  days.  They  advo- 
cate an  exaggerated  decentralisation  and  a  system  of 
anarchy,  which  Servia  could  bear  even  less  well  than 
her  neighbours.  And  their  foreign  policy  is  deplorable. 
But  so  far,  at  any  rate  during  recent  years,  they  have 
kept  strictly  within  constitutional  lines,  unless  to  contem- 
plate a  movement  for  the  refusal  of  taxes  be  unconstitu- 
tional. Under  the  strong  governments  which  preceded 
King  Milan's  return,  they  were  kept  well  in  hand  and 
their  majority  in  the  country  was  not  allowed  to  translate 
itself  into  a  majority  at  the  urns.  Now,  however,  King 
Milan's  indiscretion  has  provoked  a  crisis,  which  will 
need  a  far  longer  head  than  his  to  resolve.  The  old, 
worn-out  accusation  of  dynastic  conspiracy  will  impose 
upon  no  one.  The  Karadjordjevic  pretenders  have  been 
so  long  discredited  that  no  one  dreams  of  them  as 
possible  alternatives  to  the  Obrenovic.  Should  King 
Milan  render  his  son's  tenure  of  the  throne  impossible, 
it  would  be  to  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  that  the  eyes 
of  Servia  would  turn  instinctively.  And  they  will  turn 
thither  as  it  is  unless  steps  be  speedily  taken  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  alliance  for  King  Alexander.  In  no 
other  country  in  the  world,  scarcely  in  any  other 
country  in  history,  can  we  find  a  parallel  for  the  state  of 
Servia,  where  no  one  knows  and  no  one  seems  to 
care  who  will  succeed  in  the  event  of  a  demise  of 
the  Crown.  Such  a  condition  of  things  is  absolutely 
prohibitive  of  national  stability  and  the  possibility  of 
progress. 

In  many  respects  the  great  State  trial  of  Belgrade  is 
broad  farce  rather  than  tragedy.  Servia  is  not  France, 
and  Russia,  if  not  Austria,  would  certainly  intervene  to 
prevent  a  series  of  judicial  murders.  But  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Nacelnik  Andjelic  in  his  cell  has  already 
served  to  prove  that  Milan  means  to  pursue  his  iniqui- 
ties as  far  as  he  dares.  The  present  writer  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  the  Nacelnik's  acquaintance  at  Sabac  a  few 
years  ago  and  can  vouch  for  the  facts  that  he  was 
devoted  to  King  Alexander  and  that  he  was  incapable 
of  committing  suicide  under  the  circumstances  alleged. 
The  only  possible  explanation  is  that  he  must  have  been 
in  possession  of  some  very  dangerous  secrets — 
dangerous,  that  is,  to  King  Milan — and  unless 
Servia  is  prepared  to  hear  of  other  similar  "  suicides," 
she  must  at  once  insist  upon  a  full  investigation  of 
this  scandalous  affair.  Indeed,  it  is  not  the  Radical 
party  which  is  upon  its  trial,  nor  even  Knezevic",  the 
half-crazy  dupe,  but  King  Milan  himself,  aye,  and  the 
whole  regime  with  which  he  stands  identified.  Servia 
may  be  said  to  stand  at  the  bar  and,  unless  she  speedily 
devises  some  means  for  ridding  herself  of  her  incubus, 
it  must  needs  go  very  hard  with  the  prospects  which 
but  a  few  months  ago  seemed  to  smile  so  rosily. 
Already  her  dreams  of  restoring  the  empire  of  Dusan 
seem  very  far  away  and  she  must  look  to  her  existence 
rather  than  to  her  expansion.  Once  again  we  may 
hear  "  the  vila  shrieking  from  the  summit  of  Rudnik 
above  the  Jasenica,    the  slender  stream  :    "  Foolish 
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Djordj  Petrovic,  where  art  thou  to-day?"  Or  else, 
"  Oh  !  for  an  hour  of  Milosh  !  " 


THE  WONDERFUL  CENTURY. 

'"PHE  broad  canvas  of  what  Wallace  has  truly  named 
-L  the  "  wonderful  century  "  calls  for  no  stippling  of 
details,  no  elaboration  of  foreground  and  distances,  and 
Sir  Michael  Foster  chose  wisely  the  most  general 
aspects  of  the  subject  for  his  presidential  address  before 
the  British  Association.  The  century  began  with  wars 
and  rumours  of  war,  nation  was  divided  against  nation 
and  the  vials  of  wrath  seemed  emptied  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Through  the  century  there  have  been  dreams 
of  the  end  of  war  and  gleams  of  universal  peace,  but 
the  century  is  ending  as  it  began.  None  the  less 
through  it  all  Science  has  made  continually  for  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  Religion,  the  other  great  co- 
ordinating factor  of  humanity,  however  its  fundamental 
doctrines  may  be  universal,  has  assumed  local  colour- 
ings and  has  become  identified  with  national  character- 
istics in  a  fashion  that  has  not  always  made  for  peace. 
The  methods  of  research  in  science  and  the  practical 
applications  of  science  are  independent  of  geography 
and  race  ;  from  Japan  to  Peru,  in  the  diverging  nations 
of  Europe  and  in  the  scattered  colonies  of  the  tropics 
there  are  men  of  different  races,  different  languages, 
different  religions  continually  requiring,  continually  em- 
ploying and  continually  acknowledging  one  another's 
help.  Sir  Michael  Foster  must  have  written  his  noble 
words  on  the  contribution  of  science  to  the  brother- 
hood of  man  before  a  recent  event  seemed  to  set  the 
nations  in  violent  moral  opposition  to  a  large  part  of  one 
nation  ;  were  it  ever  possible,  these  words  should  now 
make  it  impossible  that  the  scientific  men  of  the  nation 
which  two  hundred  years  ago  published  the  works  of 
the  great  Italian  Malpighi,  and  which  little  more  than 
a  century  ago  gave  its  highest  scientific  honour  to 
Lavoisier  should  now  strike  a  blind  blow  against  the 
just  and  the  unjust.  Those  who  would  remove  the 
scales  from  the  eyes  of  Justice  must  not  set  them  on 
her  sister  Punishment. 

The  President  of  the  Association  did  not  waste  time 
on  the  material  advantages  which  science  has  brought 
in  this  century,  on  the  modes  in  which,  to  use  his 
happy  phrase,  it  has  cushioned  the  seats  of  life  for  rich 
and  poor.  These  additions  to  the  comfort  and  the 
amenity  of  life  have  been  long  a  familiar  subject  for  the 
popular  writer  and  speaker,  and  he  was  content  to 
draw  a  rapid  parallel  between  the  conditions  of  life  at 
Dover  now  and  those  of  a  century  since.  He  was 
more  concerned  to  show  that  with  the  century  science 
had  forged  a  number  of  new  intellectual  weapons  by 
which  were  made  advances  impossible  to  those  unpro- 
vided with  them.  That  the  advances  of  science  have 
brought  us  any  nearer  what  metaphysicians  call  absolute 
truth  he  did  not  care  to  admit  or  to  deny;  that  they 
have  brought  us  a  long  way  in  the  paths  of  the  relative, 
practical  truths  called  natural  knowledge  is  a  very 
different  proposition.  From  the  multitude  of  possible 
examples  he  chose  striking  cases  from  several  of  the 
great  departments  of  scientific  work.  A  century  ago 
oxygen  was  known  only  to  a  few  and  the  real  nature  of 
such  things  as  air  and  water  or  of  such  processes  as 
combustion  and  respiration  formed  no  part  of  the 
intellectual  equipment  of  any  persons  save  a  few 
secluded  chemists.  An  exact  knowledge  of  these  is  a 
starting  point  of  chemical  knowledge,  and  our  systems 
of  engineering,  sanitation  and  personal  hygiene  depend 
on  it.  A  century  ago,  in  1799,  took  place  the  birth  of 
electricity  ;  it  was  then  that  Volta  brought  to  light  the 
apparently  simple  truths  out  of  which  so  much  has 
sprung.  "  If  there  be  one  word  of  science  which  is 
writ  large  on  the  life  of  the  present  time,  it  is  the  word 
'  electricity  ; '  it  is,  I  take  it  writ  larger  than  any  other 
word.  The  knowledge  which  it  denotes  has  carried 
its  practical  results  far  and  wide  into  our  daily  life, 
while  the  theoretical  conceptions  which  it  signifies 
pierce  deep  into  the  nature  of  things."  No  better 
instance  could  be  chosen  of  the  fashion  in  which  a  new 
idea  may  contribute  on  the  one  hand  to  the  practical 
needs  of  men  and  on  the  other  to  their  craving  for 
new  knowledge.    Knowledge  of  the   phenomena  of 


electricity  is  not  merely  a  series  of  new  facts,  but  it 
provides  the  means  for  vast  progress  in  directions  which 
would  be  closed  to  our  human  powers  without  it. 

As  a  third  instance  of  the  great  increase  of  ideas 
brought  us  this  century  the  President  took  Geology, 
a  branch  of  knowledge  born  within  the  century,  the 
ramifications  £>f  which  are  almost  impossible  to  realise. 
Practically,  Geology  contributes  to  mining,  water- 
supply,  sanitation,  agriculture  and  to  many  of  our 
greatest  industries.  It  has  contributed  new  ideas  of 
cosmogony,  of  the  origin  and  future  of  the  earth,  and 
those  ideas  have  reflected  a  powerful  influence  on  many 
branches  of  thought  that  seemed  remote  from  the 
transmuting  effects  of  science.  Within  the  century 
too  has  come  the  life-work  of  Darwin  with  its  almost 
catastrophic  effect  on  man's  attitude  to  his  own  place 
in  the  order  of  nature.  At  first  sight  the  conception  of 
the  Origin  of  Species  seems  one  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  order  of  ideas  and  with  the  least  possible 
bearing  on  ordinary  life,  but  by  its  immediate  stimu- 
lating effect  on  all  branches  of  biological  science  it  has 
had  a  quickening  influence  on  many  of  the  applied 
sciences  most  closely  bound  to  the  service  of  man. 
Modern  pathology  and  bacteriology  do  not  arise 
directly  from  the  work  of  Darwin,  but  the  immense 
stimulus  given  to  laboratory  work  by  his  conceptions 
has  played  a  large  part  in  these  modern  developments. 
The  last  example  of  the  new  ideas  of  the  century  was 
taken  from  that  department  of  science  with  which  the 
President  is  most  closely  connected.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  century  Charles  Bell  put  forward  his  new  idea 
that  the  "  nerves  are  not  single  nerves  possessing 
various  powers,  but  bundles  of  different  nerves,  whose 
filaments  are  united  for  the  convenience  of  distribution, 
but  which  are  distinct  in  office  as  they  are  in  origin 
from  the  brain."  There  rapidly  followed  a  recognition 
of  the  distinction  between  the  motor  fibres  which  carry 
impulses  outwards  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles,  and 
the  sensory  fibres  which  take  inwards  impressions  from 
the  periphery,  and  as  the  century  has  gone  on  know- 
ledge has  been  gained  of  secretory  fibres  which  regulate 
the  action  of  glandular  tissues,  of  the  great  vaso-motor 
system  which  controls  the  flow  of  the  blood  directing  it 
in  lesser  or  greater  streams  to  different  organs  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  needs  of  the  body,  of  the  trophic 
fibres  which  are  associated  with  the  due  nutrition  of 
tissues  and  organs  and  of  many  other  specialised 
systems. 

Sir  Michael  Foster  chose  typical  instances  of  the 
fashion  in  which  the  discoveries  of  this  century  have 
been  not  only  extraordinarily  valuable  in  themselves 
but  have  been  fertile  in  opening  up  new  avenues  to 
knowledge.  Content  with  abundant!)'  proving  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  he  turned  to  consider  it  as  a  discipline. 
He  pointed  out  that  in  all  scientific  investigations,  at 
least  in  all  prolonged  researches,  there  came  a  critical 
moment,  a  time  when  the  result  apparently  so  clear 
suddenly  grew  obscure.  Here  came  the  discipline  of 
courage  and  the  discipline  of  truth.  The  apparent 
difficulties  often  provided  the  real  means  of  approach  to 
the  end,  and  it  was  only  when  the  lesson  had  been 
learned  of  taking  the  unexpected  obstacles  as  indica- 
tions rather  than  as  barriers  that  the  investigator  has 
reached  the  true  spirit  of  inquiry.  He  had  then  the 
opportunity  of  learning  to  become  what  in  a  fine  phrase 
the  President  called  "  truthful  with  the  truthfulness  of 
nature."  In  the  affairs  of  life  we  are  too  often  content 
with  the  "near  enough;"  investigation  into  nature 
teaches  that  no  near  is  near  enough  and  it  is  by  the  con- 
tinued investigation  of  the  apparent  error  that  many  of 
the  greatest  discoveries  have  come,  while  it  is  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  approximate  as  the  absolute  that  in 
life  and  in  science  many  of  the  greatest  errors  have 
come. 


AFTER  THE  VERDICT. 

BOULEVARD  waiters  stare  stupidly  before  them  in 
the  morning.  Their  shirts  are  fresh  ;  their  ties 
straight,  the  barber's  powder  has  not  yet  disappeared 
from  their  cheeks.  Some  smoke  surreptitiously — 
holding  their  cigarette  in  the  palm  of  their  hand  ;  others 
toy  tamely  with  a  toothpick.  One,  more  bored  than 
the  rest,  goes  to  gossip  with  the  kiosk-keeper  opposite. 
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Terraces  and  tables  are  bare  ;  until  eleven,  boulevard 
waiters  have  little  to  do.  Nor — unless  their  cafe  serves 
luncheon — are  they  often  busy  then  ;  for  it  is  unnatural 
to  thirst  so  early  for  an  absinthe  or  a  bock.  Only  a 
fete-day  sees  them  agitated  at  this  time  ;  or  a  great 
crisis ;  or,  as  on  Saturday  last,  the  settlement  of  a 
solemn  case.  Perhaps,  during  M.  Grevy's  last  Presi- 
dential days,  animation  broke  out  early  on  the  boule- 
vards :  for  nearly  all  the  town  accused  that  Chief  of 
the  State  of  sheltering  his  son-in-law — proved  guilty, 
afterwards,  of  having  sold  the  ribbons  and  crosses  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  Later,  anger  came  :  the  dark 
days  that  followed  the  exposure  of  the  Panama  swindle 
were  as  full  of  incident  on  the  boulevards  as  in  all  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  provinces  put  together. 
Waiters  bustled  early  on  both  occasions — their  terraces 
were  black,  their  tables  all  taken.  But  they  neither 
sold  as  much,  nor  received  as  much,  nor  rushed  as 
much — in  three  whole  days,  as  on  the  morning,  after- 
noon, and  evening,  of  this  last  9  September.  Punctual 
aperitif-tak&rs,  whose  faces  are  familiar  at  five, 
now  smoked  and  sipped  at  ten.  Their  presence 
was  perplexing.  It  made  clocks  look  crazy  ;  it 
set  one  thinking  of  dinner,  although  dejeuner  had 
not  been  taken.  It  reversed  the  order  of  things.  It 
reminded  one  of  the  first  days  of  the  trial  at  Rennes, 
when  everyone  looked  forward  with  feverish  im- 
patience to  the  five  o'clock  edition  of  the  "  Figaro  :  " 
when  everyone's  ambition  was  to  be  the  first  finished 
with  the  debates  and  to  enlighten  less-informed  people 
with  a  superior  knowledge  only  just  gained.  All  those 
who  had  bewildered  us  in  the  beginning  were  there — 
Dreyfusards  and  anti-Dreyfusards  ;  people  who,  only 
partially  an  courant  with  the  case,  had  confounded 
facts  and  dates  ;  ambiguous  speakers  whose  way  of 
getting  over  difficulties  had  been  to  say  fretfully  "Je 
perds  la  memoire "  and  to  refer  to  ministers  and 
generals  as  "Chose"  and  "  Machin."  But  no  one 
"  enlightened  "  on  this  occasion  ;  no  one'  condemned  ; 
no  one  accused.  The  case  that  had  poisoned  the  life 
of  the  nation  for  years  was  about  to  be  settled — Maitre 
Demange,  at  that  moment,  was  speaking.  Maitre 
Demange,  at  that  moment,  was  seeking  to  clear 
his  client  who,  at  his  side,  was  soon  to  be  restored 
to  his  wife  and  children,  or  to  be  escorted 
back  by  his  warders  to  his  prison.  Maitre 
Demange  had  finished  ;  the  Commandant  Carriere 
had  briefly  replied.  Captain  Dreyfus  had  once 
more  protested  his  innocence  ;  the  Court  had  retired. 

We  lunched  anxiously  ;  everyone  lunched  anxiously. 
Even  Joseph  himself  could  not  have  prepared  a  feast 
extraordinary  enough  to  make  us  linger  over  our  plates 
and  dishes.  But  everyone  drank  a  lot ;  and  afterwards, 
drank  on  the  boulevards  again.  Two  struck  ;  then  the 
half-hour ;  then  three.  But  still  no  news  came.  So 
people  hurried  off  to  the  offices  of  the  "  Intransigeant," 
"  Temps,"  and  "  Figaro,"  and  waited  patiently  outside  ; 
and  saw  Rochefort  at  his  window — but  no  telegram. 
Groups  of  policemen  stood  at  every  corner ;  in  the 
Maine  courtyard  of  the  Rue  Drouot  the  Garde  Repub- 
icaine  was  waiting.  For  brawls  were  expected  to 
t?reak  out  when  the  verdict  eventually  became  known. 
Rumours  troubled  a  few  :  it  was  whispered  that  Captain 
Dreyfus  had  been  condemned  to  death.  Time  passed 
slowly  ;  nor  were  we  any  the  wiser  when  the  Mairie 
:lock  struck  four.  In  the  hall  of  the  "  Figaro"  stood 
he  commissionnaire,  politely  answering  questions  ;  up- 
stairs, the  staff  surrounded  the  telephone.  Every 
quarter  of  an  hour  it  sounded  :  "  La  deliberation  con- 
inue  ;  "  or  "  Les  juges  sont  toujours  dans  la  salle  du 
:onseil ;  "  then,  at  five  minutes  past  five,  "  Condamne" 
w  cinq  voix  contre  deux  .  .  .  dix  ans  de  detention  .  .  . 

conseil  a  admis  ies  circonstances  atfenuantes  "  !  .  .  . 
fifteen  minuteslater  camelots  were  running.  Their  sheets 
^vere  dark  and  damp  ;  they  delivered  them  without  stop- 
ping. They  refused  to  give  change  ;  and,  shouting  still, 
setoff  to  startle  quiet  quarters  with  their  news  and  cries, 
-afes  filled  imme  diately  ;  absinthes  were  ordered,  but 
I  eft  standing  undiluted.  Cigars  remained  unlit  ;  or 
;  vere  allowed  to  go  out.  Dreyfusards  were  melancholy  ; 
inti-Dreyfusard  s  surprised.  What  meant  the  sentence  ? 
Why  - 

extenuating  circumstances  "  ?  Why  ten  years  ? 
And  perhaps  an  hour  went  by  before  cigars  glowed, 
I'.nd  absinthes  turned  opal.    Before  the  windows  of  the 
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"  Libre  Parole  "  fairy-lamps  were  being  placed  ;  but  no 
one  saw.  In  the  Cafe  des  Princes  the  band  struck  up  ; 
but  no  one  heard.  Again  people  asked,  What  means 
the  sentence?  Why  extenuating  circumstances  ?  Why 
ten  years  ?  Fourth  and  fifth  editions  came  out — damper 
and  darker  than  ever — but  with  little  more  news. 
Lights  twinkled  ;  soon,  the  great  electric  globes  on  the 
boulevards  glared.  Row  upon  row  of  fairy-lamps  at 
the  "Libre  Parole"  promised  illumination.  More 
policemen  came  out  ;  manifestations,  after  dinner,  were 
feared.  The  band  in  the  Cafe  des  Princes  stopped  ;  it 
was  time  to  dine.  Like  many  others,  we  wondered 
while  the  waiters  darted  to  and  fro  :  wondered,  Why 
condemned  ?    Why  ten  years  ? 

Brilliant  as  ever  were  the  boulevards  that  night ; 
more  than  usually  excited  and  thronged.  Everyone 
expected  the  anti-Semites,  anti-Dreyfusards,  and 
Nationalists  to  appear.  Had  they  not  won  the  day? 
Had  they  not  every  reason  to  shout,  and  sing,  and 
cheer?  Surely  they  would  show  their  satisfaction  by 
marching  through  the  streets  at  least  a  thousand  strong  : 
crying  "  Mort  aux  Juifs  !  "  applauding  Deroulede  and 
Drumont,  chanting  the  Marseillaise  ?  But  those  who 
waited,  waited  in  vain  ;  nothing  more  exciting  than  a 
mild  manifestation  at  the  "  Intransigeant,"  and  a  short 
scuffle  before  the  "  Libre  Parole,"  occurred.  Wasted 
was  that  array  of  fairy-lamps,  that  flag — passed  un- 
noticed, unadmired.  Useless  were  the  police  and  the 
Garde  Republicaine.  Paris  was  not  to  be  stirred. 
Paris  was  not  going  to  call  out  Drumont  and  Roche- 
fort.  Paris  was  tired.  Nor  did  she  fulfil  expectations 
on  the  morrow.  No  determined  band  stormed  the 
Sante  prison  where  Deroulede  is  confined  ;  he  was  not 
carried  triumphantly  to  the  Elysee,  and  installed.  The 
rumour  was  as  false  as  that  which  predicted  the 
rescue  of  Jules  Guerin  by  the  "people."  A  few 
hundred  idlers  assembled  on  the  boulevards,  and 
before  the  Rue  de  Chabrol.  Some  anti-Semites  also 
appeared.  But  each  policeman  bore  a  revolver  ;  and 
there  were  groups  of  them  at  every  corner ;  and  the 
Garde  Republicaine  and  other  regiments  were  near. 
So,  when  rain  came  down,  people  went  home.  To  the 
man  in  the  street  the  Dreyfus  affair  had  already  become 
a  thing  of  the  past.  It  had  been  an  ugly  incident,  a 
nightmare — nothing  more.  It  had  harmed  his  shop, 
and  hurt  his  hotel.  Innocent  or  guilty,  Captain  Dreyfus 
deserved  his  fate  ;  but  for  him,  the  country  would  not 
have  been  dejected  and  demoralised  for  years  ;  but  for 
him,  calm,  commerce,  dividends,  would  never  have  been 
disturbed. 

Among  the  masses,  there  reigns  relief.  No  doubts 
trouble  them  ;  no  suspicions.  Have  they  either,  they 
are  careful — for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  their 
exhibition — to  keep  them  to  themselves.  Throughout 
the  struggle,  they  have  assumed  an  attitude  of  indiffer- 
ence which,  for  a  people  endowed  with  great  and 
amiable  qualities,  appears  to  the  spectator  to  be  all  the 
more  blameworthy  and  all  the  more  cruel.  Still,  it  is 
not  in  keeping  with  their  character.  From  what  we 
have  seen  of  the  people,  we  know  them  to  be  generous 
at  heart,  and  kind.  Their  love  of  children  ajnd  of 
nature  proves  them  to  be  tender  and  impressionable  ; 
their  way  of  taking  pleasure  innocently  and  amiably 
shows  how  highly  they  are  civilised.  They  should  not 
be  condemned  too  hastily  to-day.  If  they  have  not  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  truth  and  justice  they,  at  least, 
have  not  sought  to  smother  it.  If  they  did  not  march 
to  the  Cherche  Midi  prison  to  clamour  for  the  release  of 
Colonel  Picquart — if  they  did  not  march  outraged  and 
angry  again  last  Saturday — they,  at  least,  have  not 
favoured  the  other  side  with  their  applause  and  cries. 
They  have  been  bewildered.  Events  that  followed  one 
another  more  quickly  than  days  ;  ministries  that  suc- 
ceeded each  other  almost  as  regularly  as  months— the 
whole  dragging  on  for  years,  gave  them  neither  the 
time  nor  the  inclination  to  examine  and  conclude  for 
themselves.  And  so  they  let  others  solve  and  settle  for 
them — for  better  or  for  worse  ;  and  so — unless  their 
indifference  fades — they  always  will.  New  scandals 
may  take  place  ;  new  crimes.  The  disorder  of  the  last 
two  years  is  not  yet  over.  But,  however  harshly  the 
outside  world  may  judge  the  state  of  France  in.  days  or 
weeks  or  months  to  come,  it  cannot,  with  reason, 
denounce  and  condemn  the  population  who,  in  spite  of 
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being  burdened  with  a  regime  that  disagrees,  neverthe- 
less leads  an  amiable  and  orderly  life  beneath  the  great 
grey  towers  of  Notre  Dame. 


A  GRAND  OLD  SCHOLAR. 

FEW  who  read  the  other  day  the  brief  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  Ferdinand  Wustenfeld 
realised  how  much  that  name  has  meant  to  Eastern 
scholars  for  the  past  half-century.  There  is  not  an 
Orientalist  in  Europe  who  has  not  had  cause  to 
bless  the  unknown  Gelehrte  who  went  on  toiling  at 
Gottingen,  in  quiet  seclusion,  at  works  indispensable 
to  students.  Wi'istenfeld  seemed  incredibly  old.  So 
long  as  scholars  can  remember  the  familiar  "Com- 
parative Tables  of  Christian  and  Mohammedan 
Chronology "  have  been  always  at  hand  ;  and  yet 
treatise  after  treatise  still  poured  forth  from  the  well 
of  learning  which  nothing  could  exhaust.  Wustenfeld 
really  was  the  oldest  Orientalist  on  record.  He 
was  born  so  long  ago  as  1808 ;  and  had  reached  his 
ninety-first  year  when  he  wrote  his  last  book.  In  that 
little  town  of  Mi'inden,  where  his  father  had  his  busi- 
ness, and  where  the  future  professor  grew  up  with  his 
six  brothers  and  sisters,  he  must  have  heard  something 
more  than  the  echoes  of  the  grim  struggle  which  was 
turning  Europe  into  a  shambles.  Jena  and  Leipzig — 
afterwards  dear  to  him  as  the  University  homes  of  two 
colleagues  in  Arabic  scholarship,  both  veterans— were 
then  but  names  of  fear.  Ten  years  after  the  "  crown- 
ing mercy,"  ten  years  before  the  Queen's  accession, 
this  ancient  man  of  learning  was  a  young  student  in 
English  Hanover,  in  the  days  of  his  most  religious 
Majesty  George  IV.  In  1827  he  migrated  to  the 
University  of  Gottingen— and  once  there,  he  stayed 
for  seventy  years.  He  was  learning  Arabic  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and  only  this  year 
he  finished  a  tract  to  prove  that  the  Turks  had  no 
title  to  Greece.*  A  winter  at  Berlin  in  1829-30  was 
spent  in  eager  study  of  Sanskrit  and  Arabic,  and  in 
listening  to  the  lectures  of  Schleiermacher  and  Neander, 
for  he  had  once  been  destined  for  the  ministry.  He 
was  Philosophic  Doctor  in  1831,  and  taught  Hebrew, 
Sanskrit,  Arabic  to  such  as  would  learn.  But  Arabic 
was  his  first  love  and  his  last.  More  than  sixty  years 
ago,  in  answer  to  Ottfried  Midler's  lament  that  nothing 
certain  was  known  about  early  Mohammedan  education, 
Wustenfeld  took  up  the  challenge  and  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  Schools  of  the  Arabs  for  the  centenary  of 
Gottingen  University  in  1837.  The  work  made  his 
reputation.  He  was  appointed  to  an  assistant  librarian- 
ship  in  the  following  year,  which  he  retained  for  half  a 
century  ;  in  1842  he  became  extraordinary  professor, 
and  twelve  years  later  professor  in  ordinary  at  his 
university.  His  future  was  safe  ;  his  course  laid.  It 
only  remained  to  labour. 

How  he  must  have  worked  in  that  quiet  library, 
scarcely  interrupted  by  the  congenial  duties  of  his  chair, 
every  Arabic  scholar  can  testify.  Twelve  long  years 
were  spent  over  that  masterly  edition,  in  nine  volumes 
of  close  Arabic  type,  of  Yakut's  "  Mo'jam  " — the  most 
complete  and  authoritative  geographical  dictionary  in 
Mohammedan  literature.  That  was  his  magnum  opus. 
But  in  any  branch  of  Arabic  studies,  when  one  wants  a 
book  of  reference,  the  name  of  Wustenfeld  is  sure  to  be 
not  far  off.  Do  you  wish  to  discover  who  is  the  best 
contemporary  historian  for  any  period  of  Mohammedan 
history— turn  to  Wustenfeld's  comprehensive  biblio- 
graphy of  the  "  Geschichtsschreiber  der  Araber."  Is 
your  subject  the  translation  of  Greek  classics  by  the 
Arabs,  Wustenfeld  is  again  your  guide.  For  the 
history  of  Egypt  under  Arab  governors  and  Fatimite 
caliphs,  for  the  annals  of  the  Copts  as  narrated  by 
Makrizi,  for  the  ramifications  of  the  Bedouin  tribes, 
the  family  history  of  an  Arab  house,  the  Arab  treatises 
on  medicine  —  for  almost  anything,  in  short,  that 
demanded  an  "infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,"  a 
magnificent  memory,  and  wide  reading  and  research, 
Ferdinand  Wustenfeld  was  the  man.  The  transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of  Gottingen  are  full  of 

*  "  Getchichte  der  Turken,  mit  besonderer  Berucksichtigung  des 
vermeintlichen  Anrechts  deiselben  auf  den  Besitz  von  Griechenland. 
Von  Prof.  Dr.  Ferd.  Wustenfeld.    Leipzig  :  Dieterich.  1899." 


his  labours.  We  only  wish  the  author  of  the  touching 
little  memoir  prefixed  to  this  parting  essay  had  printed 
a  list  of  the  works  :  they  must  number  hundreds,  and 
to  judge  by  those  we  have  used,  few  can  have  been 
unimportant. 

In  Germany  a  great  scholar  does  not  escape  mere 
civil  distinctions,  such  as  our  own  Government  have 
lately  taken  to  bestowing  on  two  or  three  men  of 
learning  or  science.  Wustenfeld  became  a  privy 
councillor  in  due  time— in  time,  that  is,  to  retire  after 
holding  his  doctorate  jubilee,  and  completing  57  years 
of  work.  Retirement  to  him,  however,  did  not  mean 
rest.  His  studies  went  on,  only  yet  more  quietly  and 
in  greater  seclusion  than  even  before,  though  he  had 
always  lived  the  scholar  s  life,  "far  from  the  madding 
crowd."  The  saddest  thing  was  to  leave  his  beloved 
Gottingen  when  he  was  already  in  his  90th  year.  Yet 
at  Hanover,  so  familiar  to  the  Bursche  of  seventy  years 
before,  his  eager  interest  in  all  that  pertained  to  learn- 
ing, and  all  that  was  passing  in  the  making  of  history, 
never  waned.  The  rising  of  the  Greeks  against  Turkey 
in  1897  excited  the  old  scholar  to  a  feverish  pitch  of 
anxiety.  One  might  have  thought.that  the  Orientalist 
would  have  had  the  better  of  the  Christian,  and  the 
East  triumphed  over  the  classical  ;  but  it  was  not  so. 
All  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Greeks,  and  %e 
trembled  to  think  of  a  second  subjection  to  Turkisl 
tyranny.  Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong,  it  was  a 
generous  impulse  that  set  the  nonagenarian  writing  i 
treatise  to  prove  that  the  Turks  had  no  claim  upor 
Greece,  no  power  by  their  law  to  make  a  treaty  witl- 
"  infidels,"  and  no  compulsion  to  abide  by  such  treat 
if  signed.  He  may  have  done  little  more  than  stat 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  and  from  the  Orienta 
authorities  with  which  he  was  so  familiar,  the  fact, 
already  recorded  by  Zinkeisen  ;  but  the  spirit  tha 
prompted  the  little  book,  the  enthusiasm  and  courags 
that  completed  it,  in  spite  of  rapidly  failing  sight,  an 
worthy  of  anv  cause.  Before  it  was  finished  he  wa: 
nearly  blind,  but  he  still  dictated  his  final  corrections 
His  preface  is  dated  in  January  1899,  and  on  the  8th  q 
February,  after  a  single  day's  illness,  he  passed  away 
"  Still  und  friedlich,  wie  sein  Leben,  ist  auch  sein  To< 
gewesen." 

THOUGHT  AND  ACTION. 

MANY   people  will  sympathise  with  the  Emperc 
Julian,  when,  on  his  sudden  elevation  to  a  gre<- 
public  command,  being  subjected  for  the  first  time  t 
the  drudgery  of  military  drill,  he  exclaimed  "  Oh  Plate 
Plato,  what  a  work  is  this  for  a  philosopher  !  "  Th 
reflection  of  the  Emperor  Julian's  is  almost  certain 
repeat  itself  in  the  mind  of  any  man  who,  having  t. 
gifts  and  the    temperament    which    prompt    him  t 
speculate  on  life,  is  compelled  to  play  an  absorbing  a 
active  part  in  it.    The  career  of  action  may  in  ma 
ways  be  highly  gratifying  to  his  ambition  ;  it  may  le 
him  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  what  is  popularly  call 
success  :  but  he  is  at  times  certain  to  feel  that  he  h- 
lowered  himself  by  surrendering  a  career  of  thoug 
which  would  have  possibly  left  him  obscure,  for 
career  of  action  which  has  made  him  influential  at 
famous.     Even  a  Minister  who  has  deserted  his  stuc 
that  he  may  direct  the  destinies  of  a  nation,  must  oft 
be  tempted  to  exclaim  to  himself  in  the  very  mome 
when  he  is  making  history,  "  Oh  Plato,  Plato,  what 
work  is  this  for  a  philosopher  !  "    Often,  no  doubt,  t 
preference  of  thought  to  action  is  due  to  the  fact  t' 
the  thinker  is  unfitted  for  active  life.    Why  this  sho 
be  so,  is  in  itself  an  interesting  question  ;  but  it  d 
not  affect  the  point  on  which  we  are  now  insisti 
For  the  peculiar  sense  that  to  speculate  on  life  1 
higher  employment  than  to  take  part  in  it  exists 
many  men,  as  it  did  in  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  are 
capable  of  action  as  of  thought,  and  are  possibly  e~ 
more  fitted  for  it. 

The  reason  for  this  preference  is  not  far  to  seek, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  life,  as  a  subject  of  contemplate 
presents  to  the  mind  immeasurably  wider  issues  th 
it  does  as  the  subject  of  action,  even  when  the  action, 
of  the  most  extensive  kind.  The  events,  the  chang 
the  improvements  which  are  brought  about  by 
efforts  of  the  greatest  of  legislators,  politicians,  a 
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soldiers,  seem  limited,  transitory,  unimportant,  or  acci- 
dental, when  compared  with  the  great  forces  working 
through  all  history,  which  offer  themselves  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  thinker  ;  and  even  the  widest  survey 
-of  history  itself  seems  narrow  when  compared  with  the 
question  of  the  nature  of  the  individual  man,  the  signi- 
ficance of  his  existence,  and  his  relation  to  the  sum  of 
things.  The  contrast  thus  suggested  becomes  even 
more  startling  when  the  thinker,  turning  man  of 
action,  finds  it  illustrated  by  practical  experiment  ;  for 
not  only  are  the  greatest  results  which  his  action  can 
accomplish  narrow,  but  the  details  with  which  he  must 
struggle,  and  in  which  every  day  he  must  lose  himself, 
are  narrower  still.  The  idea  of  achieving  some  great 
military  conquestjinay  elevate  the  imagination  and  excite 
the  ardour  of  a  general  ;  but  his  success  will  often 
involve  his  attention  to  a  mass  of  details  which  might 
seem  more  suitable  to  a  salesman  of  tinned  provisions. 
A  politician  may  be  stirred  by  the  thought  of  some 
general  programme  of  legislation  ;  but  in  carrying  this 
out  he  must  submit  himself  to  years  of  pre-occupation 
with  details  of  bills,  with  arguments,  with  correspon- 
dence about  details,  which  hide  from  his  mind  the  wider 
prospects  of  life,  just  as  a  cesspool,  were  he  working  in 
it,  might  hide  from  his  eyes  a  sunset.  Any  man  of 
action  who  has  in  him  the  making  of  a  philosopher  will 
be  tempted  to  lament,  under  such  circumstances,  that 
his  nature  is  subdued  to  what  it  works  in,  and  to  echo 
in  disguise  the  words  of  a  great  statesman,  "  What 
shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue  !  " 

But  it  is  not  only  the  details  involved  in  public  action, 
not  only  the  petty  means  essential  to  great  results, 
which  will  strike  the  man  of  action,  in  his  moments  of 
thought,  as  petty.  The  great  results  themselves — even 
the  greatest  and  most  impressive  of  them — will  shrink 
at  times  to  equally  small  proportions.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  the  establishment  and  extension  of  our  Empire 
— an  idea  which  appeals  so  powerfully  to  a  dominant 
race  or  nation.  To  a  man  of  powerful  mind,  when  he 
is  "  looking  before  and  after,"  when  he  sees  what  a 
speck  this  world  is  in  the  universe,  and  what  a  vanishing 
phenomenon  on  its  surface  are  the  whole  generations  of 
men,  the  rise  of  an  empire  will  hardly  seem  more  im" 
portant  than  the  rise  of  a  child's  sand  castle,  which  the 
next  tide  will  obliterate.  It  will  offer  him  no  idea  on 
which  his  mind  can  securely  rest.  The  why  and  where- 
fore of  life  will  be  as  far  off  from  him  as  ever  ;  and  if 
he  is  to  find  it,  he  will  realise  that  it  is  to  be  found  only 
by  the  exercise  of  faculties  with  which  empire-making 
has  no  connexion. 

And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  another  side  to  the 
picture.  If  the  life  of  action,  seen  in  certain  lights, 
appears  less  than  the  life  of  thought,  thejlife  of  thought, 
seen  in  other  lights,  appears  less  than  the  life  of  action  ; 
and  even  the  greatest  thinker,  if  he  is  great  as  a  thinker 
only,  may  wear  an  aspect  of  almost  absurd  inefficiency, 
when  compared  and  brought  into  contact  with  the 
statesman,  the  soldier,  the  shrewd  man  of  the  world. 
This  does  indeed  occur  so  frequently,  that  its  occurrence 
is  a  proverbial  incident  ;  and  the  philosopher,  the 
scholar  or  the  student  is  a  character  which,  on  the  social 
stage,  is  traditionally  associated  with  a  comic  and 
helpless  gaucherie. .  The  man  who  has  solved  the 
mystery  of  the  moral  imperative,  who  has  explained 
satisfactorily  the  nature  of  time  and  space,  who  has 
reconciled  good  and  evil  and  fore-will  and  determina- 
tion, stammers  and  blushes  at  a  dinner  table  like  an 
awkward  boy  from  a  grammar  school,  is  in  common 
conversation  more  vapid  than  a  giggling  schoolgirl,  is 
cheated  by  his  laundress,  and  cannot  cope  with  his 
cook.  The  impartial  mind,  in  fact,  will  with  equal 
readiness  see  an  element  of  absurdity  in  each  of  these 
two  contrasted  types  of  character — in  that  of  the  great 
statesman  or  soldier  who  takes  politics  and  wars  and 
what  results  from  them  too  seriously ;  and  in  that  of  the 
thinker,  who  is  so  preoccupied  with  the  meaning  and 
value  of  action,  that  he  has  never  learnt  by  experience 
what  it  is  to  act. 

The  impartial  mind,  however,  to  which  we  thus 
appeal,  is  far  from  being  the  mind  of  the  mere  intel- 
lectual dilettante  ;  nor  is  the  spectacle  of  the  contrast 
which  we  have  indicated  calculated  merely  to  excite  the 
idle  reflection  of  those  who  sit  on  the  cross-benches  of 
life,  and  have  not  strength  of  character  seriously  either 


to  act  or  think.  The  fact  that  the  thinker  and  the  man 
of  action  each  sees  in  the  other  an  ultimate  feebleness 
and  aimlessness,  despite  his  apparent  strength,  points 
to  a  further  fact — the  most  important  fact  in  life — 
namely  the  necessity  for  something  by  which  these  two 
contradictions  may  be  reconciled  ;  and  the  more  we 
reflect  on  the  matter,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  see  that 
the  only  thing  by  which  this  reconciliation  can  be  ac- 
complished is  Religion.  Religion  has  many  functions 
and  ministers  to  many  wants  ;  but  one  of  its  chief 
practical  functions,  though  this  is  not  generally  recog- 
nised, lies  here.  For  the  thinker  it  invests  life  with 
what  he  else  would  fail  to  find  in  it — namely  a  concrete 
value.  For  the  man  of  action,  it  invests  life  with 
what  else  he  would  fail  to  find  in  it — namely  a  trans- 
cendental value.  In  other  words,  it  establishes  a 
connexion  between  the  infinite  and  the  infinitesimal — 
between  the  eternal  and  the  transitory.  In  the  case  of 
theistic  religions,  the  means  by  which  this  is  accom- 
plished is  simple.  We  seethe  whole  machinery  working. 
The  belief  in  a  Deity  who  takes  cognizance  of  man's 
moral  conduct  and  also  of  those  social  and  political 
movements  which  make  up  history  and  with  which 
men  of  action  are  occupied,  takes  the  place  for  these 
men  which  philosophy  takes  for  the  thinker.  It  invests 
all  they  do  with  a  vast  and  unquestionable  significance. 
More  efficaciously  than  the  most  elaborate  course  of 
reasoning,  it  vindicates  in  a  mannerjwhich  can  be  at  once 
understood  by  all,  the  value  of  practical  achievement 
which  men  claim  for  it.  That  is  to  say  religious  faith, 
in  some  respects,  gives  to  the  least  philosophic  of  men 
something  of  the  quality  of  philosophers  :  whilst  the 
thinker,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  necessity  invested  by  it 
with  some  of  the  practical  qualities  of  the  man  of  action 
and  is  saved  from  degenerating  into  a  mere  ingenious 
dreamer.  For  any  theistic  religion  must  convince  him 
of  two  things — first  that  all  philosophy  is  worthless 
and  incomplete  which  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Divine  per- 
sonality ;  and  secondly  that  as  the  Divine  personality 
takes  cognizance  of  human  conduct  and  estimates  and 
judges  men  by  their  practical  choices  and  refusals,  every 
detail  of  their  ^conduct  pertains  to  and  partakes  of  the 
universal. 

Choose  well,  and  thy  choice  is 
Brief,  but  yet  endless. 

It  is  the  aim  of  every  religion,  as  a  marked  theory  of 
life,  to  give  a  definite  meaning  to  these  words  of 
Goethe's.  It  is  the  aim  of  every  mystical  pantheism. 
It  is  the  aim  of  all  religions  of  humanity.  It  is  the  aim 
even  of  Mr.  Spencer's  embryonic  religion  of  the 
Unknowable.  All  these  alternatives  to  theism,  however, 
are  vitiated  by  one  grave  defect.  Though  theoretically 
they  vindicate  the  importance  of  human  action — of  the 
practical  aspect  of  life,  they  are  eminently  unfitted  to 
appeal  to  the  practical  man,  whether  the  ordinary  man 
or  the  great  leader  of  men.  The  religion  of  a  Spinoza 
is  as  little  fitted  to  sway  and  elevate  the  lives  of  man- 
kind generally  as  the  mass  of  mankind  is  fitted  to 
understand  Spinoza's  philosophy.  If  a  religion  is  to 
have  any  general  value,  its  main  proposition  must 
be  capable  of  being  understood  generally.  And  the 
only  religion  which  is  capable  of  being  understood 
generally,  is  a  religion  whose  doctrines  connect  in 
a  plain  and  straightforward  way  the  personality  of 
each  individual  with  personal  consequences  wider  than 
this  life  and  beyond  it.  The  only  religion  which 
may  seem  to  contradict  this  statement  is  Buddhism. 
Buddhism  is  not  a  theism  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  But  Buddhism  as  a  practical  doctrine  contains 
and  has  its  foundation  in  one  at  least  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  theism  of  the  Western  world  —  namely  the 
doctrine  that  the,  individual  life  outlives  the  individual 
body  ;  and  though  the  final  aim  of  the  Buddhist  is  to 
escape  from  individual  life  altogether,  he  believes  that 
this  end  is  to  be  reached  only  through  a  succession  of 
lives  each  of  which  constitutes  a  judgment  on  the  life 
preceding  it.  For  every  life,  therefore,  that  the 
Buddhist  lives  the  moral  sanction  lies  in  his  belief  in  a 
life  that  is  to  follow  it.  Thus  just  as  all  this  is 
becoming  more  and  more  evident — all  mental  and 
moral  life  has  a  physical  basis  and  all  physical 
phenomena  have  a  mental  basis  ;  just  as  the  life  of 
the  man  of  action  demands  that  of  the  man  of  thought 
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and  the  life  of  the  man  of  thought  demands  that  of  the 
man  of  action,  so  does  the  life  of  both  depend  for  its 
moral  meaning  on  a  religion  which  shall,  in  a  manner 
intelligible  to  wise  and  foolish,  connect  the  life  of  each 
individual  human  being  with  issues  wider  than  the 
narrow  and  transitory  existence,  not  only  of  himself 
but  of  his  race,  on  this  small  and  transitory  planet. 


A  DONEGAL  SALMON  RIVER. 

TDERHAPS  only  for  anglers  but  at  least  for  anglers, 
the  rivers  of  a  country  are  what  the  eyes  are 
in  a  face— not  merely  features  but  the  vital  cha- 
racteristics. Other  things  vary  as  light  falls  upon 
them  but  a  river  itself  changes,  always  the  same  yet 
never  the  same,  capable  of  infinite  range  in  colour  and 
expression.  And  the  rivers  that  a  man  longs  for  in 
London,  when  the  streets  swelter  and  even  the  parks 
cease  to  be  a  refuge  from  the  heat,  are  the  rivers  of  his 
own  country.  The  Thames  is  always  beautiful,  silver, 
and  stately  in  its  measured  progress  between  heavy 
woods  ;  but  that  is  not  what  we  crave  for  who  were 
bred  among  the  heather.  Down  on  the  Bradford  Avon 
you  can  scull  up  smooth  reaches  where  the  dip  of 
either  blade  breaks  the  stillness  under  willows  or  over- 
hanging maple  ;  along  the  banks  tall  spikes  of  purple 
loosestrife,  tall  pink  heads  of  willow  herb,  rise  from  a 
tangle  of  grasses  and  their  colours  blend  rich  yet 
delicate  with  the  white  rush  of  water  over  a  low  weir. 
In  the  twilight,  the  reaches  take  a  cool  deep  green, 
deep  as  the  shady  side  of  the  mirrored  trees  but  trans- 
lucent ;  yet  that  is  not  what  we  think  of  on  sleepless 
nights.  Kingsley  has  written  wonderfully  of  chalk- 
streams  ;  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  eloquent  upon 
the  attractions  of  the  dry-fly;  but  "  haud  equidem 
invideo,  miror  magis."  Certainly  the  picture  is 
infinitely  more  attractive  than  that  of  the  wide- 
waisted  gentlemen  who  fill  their  armchairs  in  a  punt 
on  the  Thames  beside  a  capacious  luncheon  basket  ;  or 
the  patient  folk  who  all  along  the  Avon  watch 
between  two  willows  for  the  bobbing  of  a  float.  But 
it  is  for  a  mountain-bred  river  that  we  sicken ;  and  not 
for  the  becks  of  Cumberland,  lovely  as  they  are  in  their 
clear  pools  where  every  pebble  shows  through  the  grass 
green  water,  but  for  the  brown  and  golden  olive  of  a 
peaty  stream  with  an  outlet  not  too  distant  on  the  sea — 
a  stream  with  all  the  fascination  of  a  capricious  woman, 
its  quick  changes  of  mood  and  feature,  its  delightful 
possibilities. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  one  of  the  greater  rivers, 
the  Shannon  or  the  Erne,  can  so  endear  itself  to  the 
mind  as  a  smaller  stream  which  an  angler  can  make  his 
own  fishing  it  without  undue  exertion  almost  from 
bank  to  bank.  And  certainly  the  river  which  has 
haunted  one  dreamer  this  sultry  summer  has  little  to 
boast  of  volume  and  less  still  of  length.  It  runs 
perhaps  in  all  two  miles  from  lake  to  salt  water  ; 
though,  were  it  not  for  the  natural  extravagance  of 
Irishmen,  it  should  have  no  separate  existence  but  be 
united  under  one  name  with  its  head  waters.  Even  so 
it  would  not  measure  twenty  miles  though  you  followed 
the  water  to  its  remotest  springs  whence  they  drain 
down  into  Glen  Veagh,  most  beautiful  of  Irish 
lakes  except  Killarney.  From  this  sheet  of  water 
five  miles  long  perhaps,  and  scarce  over  five 
hundred  yards  wide,  cramped  on  the  one  hand 
by  cliff  walls,  eagle  haunted,  with  cascades  dropping 
sheer  three  hundred  feet  over  them,  and  on  the 
other  by  steep  hillside  overgrown  with  oak  and  birch, 
mixed  with  scrub  of  juniper  and  deep  heather,  the  river 
flows  eastward.  Then  for  ten  miles  it  ploughs  its  way 
through  bogland,  in  a  succession  of  long  deep  sullen 
reaches,  where  the  water  loses  all  its  brightness  and  the 
banks  are  high  and  crumbling.  Then,  working  close 
under  the  brow  of  a  hill,  it  flows  past  oakwood  again, 
and  through  a  swampy  stretch  where  among  bog  myrtle 
the  king  fern  grows  luxuriant,  higher  than  a  tall  man's 
head  ;  and  so  through  a  belt  of  reeds  it  falls  into  a 
second  lake  and  ceases  to  be  the  Owen  Harrow.  Half- 
way down  Glen  Lough,  a  lake  somewhat  wider  than  the 
other  and  not  so  wild  and  grand  in  its  surroundings, 
the  river  breaks  out  again  on  the  northward  side 
toward  the  sea.    All  up  this  northern  shore  and  along 


the  reed  belt  on  the  west  is  a  famous  fishing  ground  for 
salmon — :but  lake  fishing  has  not  the  charm  of  throwing- 
a  line  over  river  streams.  Yet  just  where  the  river 
takes  up  its  new  course  and  new  name  as  the  Lackagh 
there  is  a  famous  throw — the  Throat,  they  call  it,  a  level 
stretch  of  water  with  a  fringe  of  reeds  on  one  bank. 
Here  the  fish  are  wont  to  lie  idly  after  their  desperate 
fight  upward  ;  far  below  this  begin  the  rapids,  a  full 
mile  of  them,  and  over  that  mile  last  June  you  could 
travel  the  river-bed  dry-shod  to  the  lower  pools,  leaping- 
from  rock  to  rock.  For  in  that  month  there  had  been 
a  three  weeks'  drought,  and  all  the  bones  of  the  river 
were  laid  bare  ;  in  some  places  the  flow  of  water  was 
confined  to  a  jet  not  a  yard  wide  rushing  violently  from 
one  swirling  hole  among-  the  broad  flat  stones  down  to 
another  a  yard  below.  Yet  even  so,  salmon  beat  their 
way  up,  for  in  that  month  a  grilse  was  caught  in  the 
lake  with  the  sea  lice  still  on  him  ;  but  half  his  scales 
were  battered  off,  and  it  had  been  a  crawl  rather  than  a 
swim  from  the  sea  to  his  quiet  waters  where  in  sheer 
wantonness  and  lightness  of  heart  he  found  his  fate. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  rapids  you  come  to  what  is  truly 
the  Lackagh — just  three  pools  above  the  tideway.  Into 
the  first  the  water  comes  aslant  over  a  breadth  of  some 
thirty  yards,  but  the  main  rush    goes  towards  the 
north  bank  which  is  steep  all  the  way  down,  whereas 
on  the  south  side  you  have  low  stretches  of  heather, 
bracken,  and  bog  myrtle  running  back  to  a  hill.  Just 
at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  is  a  round  deep  hole  deepening 
to  where  a  rowan  bush  overhangs  a  swirling  current 
that  swings  gradually  round  to  an  angle  of  the  rock,  then 
issues  blending  with  the  lighter  water  in  a  straight  swift 
pool.    As  it  was  in  June,  the  current  was  only  just 
traceable  on  an  oily  surface,  and  a  great  white  trout, 
three  or  four  pounds  weight,  leapt  continually,  while 
below  him  a  grilse  kept  breaking  the  water  with  his 
purple  back.      But    in   vain    one    fished    over  them 
with   trout   tackle ;    a   week    later   when   the  fresh 
had    come    and    a    strong    run    of     curling  water 
would    be    racing   clown    the    whole   length    to  the 
wide    rocky    shallow,   it    might    have    been  another 
story.     Yet  this    upper  hole,  except  in  flood  water, 
is  only  a  third  string — a  hundred  yards  below  it  is  a 
noble  pool  where  the  water  enters  with  a  rush,  and 
races  down  under  the  north  shore  ;  reeds  line  the  bank, 
and  in  the  slack  water  between  the  current  and  the 
reeds  is  sweet  lying  for  a  salmon.    Below  that  the 
pool  stretches,  broad  but  not  too  broad,  deep  but  not 
too  deep  for  more  than  a  gunshot,  and  on  the  north 
shore  a  little  promontory  of  rock  with  green  turf  cover- 
ing it  projects  and  gives  its  name  to  the  pool — "  the 
grass  garden  "—an  ideal  spot  to  fish  from.     It  is  a 
rare  day  from  April  to  October  that  you  will  not  see 
fish   moving   there  ;   but   the   real  centre  of  fishing 
aspirations   is  The  Pool  (properly  so  called)  below. 
Here  the  art  of  man  has  stepped  in,  to  make  conditions 
perfect.     Below  the  "  grass  garden  "  is  a  swift-running 
shallow  seventy  yards  wide  or  thereabouts  ;  and  all  this 
water  is  held  up  by  a  dam  of  stones  forcing  it  to  a 
passage  some  four  or  five  feet  wide.    Here  was  once 
an  eel-weir  but  the  place  only  keeps  its  name  :  and  into 
the  swift  run  of  water  bursting  through  it  salmon  flock 
up.    The  stream  follows  the  south  bank,  passing  some 
huge  rocks,  off  all  of  which  is  excellent  casting  ;  and 
in  flood  there  you  can  trace  it  as  far  as  the  "  saddle 
rock,"  a  queer-shaped  stone  that  stands  up  in  the 
water  and  marks  the  very  farthest  point  that  a  lively 
fish  when  hooked  is  ever  likely  to  run  to.    The  pool 
itself  stretches,  too  wide  even  for  Enright  to  throw 
across,  though  piers  have  been  built  out  into  it,  a  good 
three  hundred  yards  in  length  ;  and  on  a  fine  day  in 
summer  you  may  see  the  whole  of  it  broken  every 
minute  with  leaping  and  tumbling  fish.     But  at  the 
eel-weir  chiefly  they  congregate  and  on  a  calm  day 
when  only  the  runs  are  fishable  you  may  sit  there  for 
hours,  casting  for  five  minutes,  then  "  resting  "  it  for 
another  five,  and  every  ten  minutes  you  may  have 
salmon  leaping  on  to  your  flies  or  over  them — doing  any- 
thing but  take— till  in  sheer  despair  you  strike  savagely 
at  the  leap  hoping  at  least  to  foul-hook  one.  What  might 
be  done  in  that  place  with  a  triangle,  it  is  not  becomingr 
to  speculate.    Sometimes  you  will  see  on  the  weir  a 
little  tin  box  which  reveals  that  someone  has  been 
trying— unsuccessfully,  one  hopes— the  "  garden- fly.'". 
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The  Lackagh  is  of  all  known  nvers  the  most  capricious  : 
the  old  keeper  had  a  tale  of  a  man  who  was  given  a 
month's  fishing  on  it,  fished  it  desperately  for  three 
weeks  to  no  purpose  and  went  away  in  disgust  till 
returning  on  his  last  day  to  remove  his  goods  he  found 
a  big  flood  up,  a  gale  of  wind  blowing,  chanced  it  once 
more  ;  and  killed  twenty  fish  in  the  day.  The  thoughts 
that  haunt  the  dreams  of  this  writer  have  more  hope  in 
them  than  triumphant  memory.  But  even  to  be  there, 
to  whip  the  water,  and  watch  the  fish  sporting  is  enough. 
It  is  a  pleasanter  exercise  than  rowing,  though  one  can- 
not throw  a  line  like  the  keeper  who  comes  up  the  north 
bank  and  fishes  as  his  father  taught  him,  who  was  the 
wittiest  peasant  and  the  best  fisher  in  the  county.  His 
whole  body  seems  of  a  piece  with  the  motion  of  the  rod, 
springy  supple  and  strong,  graceful  with  the  grace  of 
perfect  human  dexterity  ;  and  the  line  from  its  ample 
sweep  shoots  out  across  the  wind,  tracing  where  it  falls 
a  delicate  line  straight  as  a  ruler  could  make  it.  Below 
the  pool  again  one  may  try  for  a  last  chance  the  "  trout 
hole "  in  the  rapids  that  the  rising  tide  covers  ;  or 
below  that  again  the  brackish  water  under  the  bridge 
where  sea-weed  grows  and  the  salmon  come  up  with  the 
flood  till  the  whole  place  seems  boiling  over  with  them. 
Yet  it  is  long  odds  but  you  fish  in  vain  over  their  purple 
backs  and  silver  sides  ;  and,  as  you  go  home  discon- 
solate to  dinner,  (the  roadway  follows  the  line  of  the 
river  as  it  runs  out  into  the  tawny  sands  of  Sheephaven) 
the  last  thing  that  you  see  will  be  a  derisive  grilse 
leaping  to  jeer  at  you. 


THE  MUSICIAN  AS  PREACHER. 

S~"  OME  months  ago,  in  "The  Dome,"  under  pretence 
of    reviewing   Mr.    Bernard    Shaw's    "  Perfect 
Wagnerite,"  I  uttered  my  most  forcible  protest  against 
a  general  revival  of  the  critical  methods  of  Ruskin. 
Here,  some  weeks  ago,  under  pretence  of  reviewing 
Mr.  Ernest  Newman's  excellent  "  Study  of  Wagner,"  I 
reiterated  that  protest,  but  with  special  reference  to 
much  of  the  current  criticism  of  Wagner.     I  pointed 
out  that  if  Wagner  has  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  philo- 
sophical and  ethical  content  of  his  music-dramas,  he 
must  inevitably  fall  ;  I  claimed  that  it  was  time  to  raise 
him  to  his  proper  place  as  a  mighty  artist  and  to  dis- 
regard the  part  of  his  work  which,  though  to  him  perhaps 
the  most  important,  is  to  us  fatuous,  irritating,  and  very 
often  loathsome.    I  use  this  last  word  advisedly ;  and 
I  apply  it  to  the  "  teaching  "  of  "  Parsifal."    Mr.  David 
Irvine,  that  estimable  Scot  who  has  been  striving  with 
his  whole  soul  for  some  years  to  make  Wagner  ridicu- 
lous, has  delivered  himself  of  the  remarkable  obiter 
dictum  that  to  like  one  part  of  Wagner's  work  and 
not  to  like  another  part  reveals  a  defect  in  the  critic. 
Taking   this    astonishing  saying  in  my  hands  as  a 
flaming   sword,    I    drive   from    their    position  Mr. 
Irvine  himself,    Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Ashton  Ellis, 
and  the  whole  crowd  of  them  who  go  to  take  after- 
noon   tea    at  Villa  Wahnfried.     I   do   not  intrude 
into  their  private  lives  and  ask  them  whether  they 
practise  what  "Parsifal"  teaches;    I  do   ask  them 
whether  they  accept  its  teaching.    There  is  now  no 
t  possible  shuffling  as  to  the  teaching  itself.    In  1897 
.  I  said  "'Parsifal'  is  an  immoral  work;"  and,  for 
those  with  eyes  to  see   and   brains  to  understand, 
I  I   proved   the   charge.     And   lately  the   New  York 
,  "  Musical  Courier  "  has  translated  and  published  the 
1  letters  between  Wagner  and  the  mad  king  of  Bavaria  ; 
'  and   the   dullest    must   understand.      That  Messrs. 
(  Chamberlain  and  Irvine  will  openly  avow  themselves 
preachers  of  the  "  Parsifal  "  gospel  I  do  not  believe  ; 
!  stout  warriors  and  defenders  of  the  ineffably  stupid 
;  though  they  may  be,  I  am  certain   they  have  not 
,  courage  enough  for  that.    They  are  bound  to  retire 
;  trom  the  position  ;  they  can  no  longer  hold  that  to 
L  appreciate  Wagner  the  master-artist  it  is  indispensable 
1  to  accept  Wagner  the  fumbling  philosopher  ;  and  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  ancient  arguments  the  air  is 
;  cleared  so  that  we  can  see  Wagner  as  he  was  at  his 
]  best,  and  it  becomes  possible  to  admire  him  the  more. 
I  The  Bayreuth  army  was  trying  to  drag  him  into  the 
I  gutter. 

^  -  Immediately  after  my  protest  appeared  in  these 

i 


columns  a  critic  of  reputation  sent  me  a  letter  which  I 
give  nearly  complete,  as  it  itself  is  merely  a  summary, 
and  cannot  be  condensed.  Here  it  is  :  —  "  Dear 
J.  F.  R., — Your  article  [on  Mr.  Newman's  book]  raises 
a  point  over  which  you  will  break  your  shins  continually 
until  you  settle  it  accurately.  You  can't  dispose  of  the 
'  Ring,'  or  any  other  big  work,  by  pointing  out  that 
the  particular  philosophy  which  impelled  the  poet  to 
create  it  is  wrong,  or  obsolete,  or  uninteresting.  That 
may  be,  and  generally  is,  true  enough  ;  but  if  you 
leave  the  matter  there,  the  conclusion  most  likely  to  be 
drawn  is  that  artists  should  not  meddle  with  philosophy, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  '  art  for  art's  sake '  twaddle. 
The  truth  surely  is  that  '  art's  sake '  is  too  feeble  a 
motive  to  produce  the  enormous  effort  needed  to 
create  a  big  work  of  art.  You  may  not  believe  in 
Bunyan's  theology  ;  but  all  the  difference  between  'The 
Pilgrim's  Progress'  and  '  A  Sentimental  Journey '  was 
produced  by  the  fact  that  Bunyan  believed  that  his 
work  was  a  picture  of  human  life  in  its  deepest  realities, 
whilst  Sterne  wrote  for  the  amusement  of  amateurs 
like  Walpole,  and  did  that  so  well  only  because  he  was 
a  sort  of  preacher  too.  You  have  the  same  difference 
between  the  tragedy  of  Wotan  and  the  tragedy  of 
Samson  as  set  forth  by  St.  Saens.  Ditto  between 
Carlyle's  Cromwell  or  Frederick  and  Henry  James's 
latest  story.  Ditto  between  Ibsen  and  Scribe,  Beethoven 
and  Meyerbeer,  Dante  and  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad, 
and  so  on.  You  see  it  in  every  art,  and  in  every 
degree  of  every  art  :  the  man  who  is  merely  pandering 
to  the  sensuous  and  nervous  charms  of  his  art  does 
nothing  but  debase  the  glories  of  the  great  men  into 
confectionery,  whilst  the  man  with  a  gospel  forces  new 
forms  and  splendors  on  art  in  order  to  express  what  he 
conceives  to  be  a  momentous  truth.  The  fact  that  he 
may  be  wrong  in  so  conceiving  it — that  his  truth  may 
be  an  error  or  an  absurdity — does  not  matter  at  all  so 
long  as  it  nerves  him  to  make  his  art  say  something 
new  and  to  force  it  on  the  public  in  spite  of  obloquy 
and  starvation. 

"  Why  did  Rossini,  who  seems  to  have  been  born  with 
more  specific  musical  aptitude  than  Wagner,  stop  com- 
posing after  'William  Tell'?  The  composer  of  the 
prayer  in  '  Moses '  was  certainly  not  prevented  by 
musical  deficiency  from  composing  the  Hero  motive  in 
The  Ring :  there  is  a  ghastly  sort  of  resemblance 
between  them  :  the  purely  musical  grandeur  is  produced 
in  the  same  way,  by  the  same  metric  stride.  I  take  it  it 
was  because  Rossini  had  nothing  particular  to  say  to 
the  world,  and  knew  it.  You  may  be  right  in  saying 
that  Wagner  was  in  the  same  position  and  didn't  know 
it ;  but  the  result  in  Rossini's  case  was  nothing,  and  in 
Wagner's  the  '  Ring.' 

"  I  submit  then  that  a  message  is  indispensable  to  a 
Ringmaster,  and  that  Art  will  never  do  anything  for  its 
own  sake  except  repeat  its  old  successes  without  the  old 
success." 

This  letter  appears  at  the  first  glance  like  a  vigorous 
and  very  terrible  attack  on  me.  Examined  more  closely 
it  turns  out  to  help  me  in  so  far  as  it  touches  on  any 
points  I  have  ever  raised  ;  and  it  contains  some  truth 
about  a  question  I  have  never  raised,  though  I  have 
often  thought  of  raising  it.  The  latter  is  the  value  of 
a  gospel  as  an  incentive  to  the  production  of  art. 
Leaving  it  for  just  a  moment,  let  me  show  how  the 
writer  virtually  agrees  with  me  as  to  value  or  valueless- 
ness  of  the  philosophical  or  ethical  content  of  Wagner's 
music-dramas.  He  says  "you  can't  dispose  of  the 
'  Ring,'  or  any  other  big  work,  by  pointing  out  that  the 
particular  philosophy  which  impelled  the  poet  to  create  it 
is  wrong,  or  obsolete,  or  uninteresting.  That  may  be,  and 
generally  is,  true  enough."  I  never  wanted  to  "  dispose 
of  "the  "  Ring."  I  only  wanted  the  greatness  and  splen- 
dour of  the  "  Ring"  to  be  recognised.  The  people  who 
have  tried  to  "dispose  of"  the  "  Ring"— or,  as  I  have 
just  put  it,  have  tried  to  drag  Wagner  into  the  gutter — 
are  those  who  have  confined  their  criticism  to  a  criticism 
of  its  philosophical  content  and  his  philosophy.  There 
is  charming  irony  in  the  fact  that  while  they  have 
always  thought  they  were  demonstrating  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  philosophy  and  the  greatness  of  the 
philosopher,  to  all  sane  and  educated  people  they 
have  done  nothing  more  than  show  the  philosophy 
to  be  "wrong,  or  obsolete,  or  uninteresting,"  and  the 
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philosopher  to  be,  qua  philosopher,  a  very  baby.  Criti- 
cism of  the  content  of  an  art-work  is  simply  irrelevant : 
if  "  you  can't  dispose  of "  it  by  that  criticism,  neither 
can  you  glorify  it  that  way.  To  metaphysicians  or 
moralists  it  may  be  an  interesting  and  even  jovial  task 
to  consider  the  metaphysics  of  the  "  Ring  "  or  the  ethics 
of  "  Parsifal  ;  "  but  these  things  have  nothing  to  do 
with  art. 

If  I  condemn  the  metaphysicians  and  amateurish 
musical  bunglers  who  have  written  and,  I  suppose,  sold 
books  about  Wagner,  is  it  true  that  "  the  conclusion 
most  likely  to  be  drawn  is  that  artists  should  not 
meddle  with  philosophy,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  '  art  for 
art's  sake  '  philosophy  "  ?  I  hope  not.  In  these  columns 
at  least  I  thought  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
that  matter.  In  dealing  with  it  I  have  been  courageous 
to  the  point  of  rashness.  Did  I  not  draw  down  upon 
myself  the  wrath  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musi- 
cians by  urging  its  members,  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner,  to  read  one  book?  And  though  of  course  no 
artist  would  ever  dream  of  joining  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  Musicians,  which,  after  all,  is  only  a  Society 
of  Musical  Grocers,  from  no  utterance  of  mine  can  it  be 
inferred  that  I  do  not  wish  artists  also  to  read  one 
book,  and,  if  possible,  two.  The  more  musical  artists 
read  the  better  ;  the  more  deeply  they  are  interested  in 
every  phase  and  manifestation  of  human  life  the  better. 
No  musician  can  be  much  the  worse  for  the  possession 
of  a  little  intellect.  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
no  musician  will  write  fine  music  at  present  unless  he 
understands  and  is  in  sympathy  with  the  age's  deepest 
thoughts  and  longings.  Decorative  music  is  not  for 
us  of  to-day  :  the  burden  of  the  centuries  and  of  our 
time  lies  too  heavily  on  us  for  us  willingly  to  spend  our 
days  in  amusing  ourselves  (which  is  decoration).  Illu- 
sion after  illusion  has  been  swept  away,  and  we  are 
just  beginning  to  recognise  the  tremendous  problem  of 
existence  ;  and  though  no  solution  of  the  problem  can 
be  found,  to  every  man  the  most  important  and  absorb- 
ing thing  in  life  is  the  emotion  aroused  by  its  contem- 
plation. With  one  hand  science  and  the  scientific 
spirit  have,  by  surgery,  medicine  and  a  hundred  other 
things,  added  to  our  days  ;  with  the  other  hand  they 
are  taking  our  years  away  from  us.  Underground  and 
electric  railways,  electrical  cabs,  automobiles,  the 
telegraph  and  telephones,  all  the  things  that  wear  our 
nervous  systems  by  noise  and  by  getting  us  out  of  bed 
at  exasperating  and  unnatural  times  ;  the  bustle 
and  haste  of  existence,  cramming  as  much  into  our 
twenty-four  hours  as  our  forefathers  experienced  in 
twenty-four  days  or  weeks — these  have  all  shortened 
life  enormously  :  we  have  barely  time  to  realise  the 
wonder  and  joyousness  of  the  spectacle,  and  certainly 
not  enough  time  to  comprehend  its  meaning,  before  our 
little  hour  is  over.  The  very  sense  of  the  beautyof  things 
and  their  incomprehensibility  makes  the  modern  man's 
feelings  the  stronger  in  their  presence.  All  the  modern 
composers,  Wagner,  Tschaikowsky,  Brahms,  Borodin, 
even  Schumann,  have  been  enormously  preoccupied  with 
the  conundrum  of  life ;  and  at  the  tail-end  of  the 
century  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  men  with  the  brain 
and  heart  of  creators  will  be  less  engrossed  by  it.  So 
far,  therefore,  from  talking  "'art  for  art's  sake' 
twaddle,"  I  assert  that  for  some  time  to  come — until, 
in  fact,  the  balance  between  the  inner  man  and  the 
outer  world  is  restored,  and  we  can  live  again  carelessly 
and  happily — the  desire  to  say  something,  to  express 
one's  profoundest  feelings,  will  be  stronger  than  the 
desire  to  make  pretty  art-toys. 

Does  it  follow  that  no  one  will  create  noble  art-forms 
unless  he  feels,  like  a  nonconformist  leader-writer, 
that  he  has  a  "message"?  (How  one  has  learnt  to 
detest  that  word  "message.")  On  the  contrary,  the 
"  message  "  was  the  product  of  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, when  everyone  had  his  answer  to  the  great 
puzzle  :  the  trend  of  things  of  which  I  have  spoken 
indicates  that  people  will  more  and  more  realise  the  in- 
completeness and  indeed  fatuousness  of  all  "  message." 
Moreover,  the  message  was  never  the  cause  of  great 
art-works  :  it  was  a  concomitant ;  the  same  thought  and 
emotion  that  impelled  the  mid-century  artist  to  create 
his  work  also  compelled  him  to  formulate  and  deliver 
his  message.  It  may  be  true — it  probably  is  true — that 
Wagner  would  not  have  created  the  "  Ring  "  without 


a  message,  for  he  was  Wagner,  the  born  missionary. 
But  what  message  had  Beethoven  to  deliver,  or  Mozart 
in  his  Requiem  ?  These  men  wrote,  as  Tennyson's 
linnet  sang,  because  they  must.  And  now,  as  then, 
the  spectacle  and  drama  of  life  are  quite  sufficient  to 
draw  the  most  splendid  music  from  the  genuine  com- 
posers without  any  desire  to  preach.  Even  in  the  case 
of  Richard,  the  desire  to  preach  did  not  "force  new 
forms  and  splendors  "  on  art.  It  forced  a  great  deal  of 
dulness  and  superfluous  metaphysics  into  the  "  Ring  ;  " 
and  all  the  finest  parts  are  the  direct  expression  of  his 
emotions  before  the  human  tragedies  of  Siegmund  and 
Sieglinde,  and  of  Siegfried  and  Brunnhilde. 

  J.  F.  R. 


"THE  GHETTO,"  AND  OTHER  PLAYS. 

IT  is  the  fashion  to  regard  the  Jews  as  an  extremely 
interesting  people,  and  thus  "  The  Ghetto," 
throughout  which  Herr  Heyermans  is  evidently  trying  to 
prove  that  they  are  not  interesting  at  all,  is  a  rather  daring 
paradox.  If  the  author  had  merely  tried  to  prove  that 
Jews  in  modern  times  are  becoming  less  and  less  inte- 
resting, I  should  have  welcomed  his  effort  as  making 
for  the  truth.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  (in  England, 
at  least)  they  must  be  gradually  losing  those  character- 
istics which  centuries  of  persecution  and  isolation 
created  and  conserved  in  them.  But  Herr  Heyermans 
has  set  forth  to  show  that  even  in  the  Ghetto  of 
Amsterdam,  a.d.  1817,  they  were  uninteresting  ;  and 
that,  surely,  is  to  embark  on  a  wilful  perversion  of  his- 
toric truth.  Nor  does  he  even  prove  his  point.  For  all 
his  courage  and  ingenuity,  the  paradox  does  not  quite 
come  off.  The  milieu  and  the  characters  are  fascinating 
in  spite  of  him.  There  is  an  old  man,  Sachel,  of  the 
straitest  sect,  who  plans  that  Rafael,  his  well-beloved 
son,  shall  marry  Rebecca,  Aaron's  daughter.  There  is 
Rafael,  full  of  music,  full  of  hatred  for  the  trickery 
which  his  father  practises  in  his  lust  of  wealth,  full  of 
contempt  for  the  narrow  faith  in  which  he  has  been 
reared,  and  full  of  love  for  the  Christian  girl  who  is  his 
father's  servant.  Here,  surely,  we  have  the  makings 
of  a  most  fascinating  conflict — the  conflict  of  youth  and 
passion  with  the  patriarchal  idea  ;  the  old  theme  of 
father  against  son,  intensified  and  made  more  poignant 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Jewish  son  against  a  Jewish 
father.  Yes  !  all  the  makings  of  a  great  drama  are 
there,  and  we  cannot  help  being  interested  in  them, 
even  though  Herr  Heyermans  has  manipulated  them  in 
a  trivial  and  tedious  manner.  We  feel  that  the 
material  is  quite  excellent,  even  though  it  has  been 
so  woefully  neglected  that  every  act  is  eked  out  with 
interminable  staccato  speeches  and  little  irrelevant  inci- 
dents. The  chief  mistake  made  by  Herr  Heyermans, 
the  fault  that  vitiates  the  whole  course  of  his  play,  is 
that  Rafael  has  secretly  married  the  Christian  servant 
before  the  beginning  of  the  first  act.  In  order  to  get 
really  dramatic  force  out  of  his  idea,  the  author  ought  not 
to  have  let  Rafael  even  have  fallen  in  love  before  the  begin- 
ning. The  audience  ought  to  see  him  falling  in  love, 
while  his  father  is  planning  his  marriage  with  Rebecca  ; 
then,  after  the  first  revolt  and  defiance,  the  conflict 
between  son  and  father  would  have  carried  the 
rest  of  the  play  through,  naturally  and  impres- 
sively. As  it  is,  the  first  two  acts  —  or  rather 
(since  the  second  act  is  divided  into  two  long 
scenes)  the  first  three  acts — are  practically  wasted. 
Not  before  the  very  end  of  the  second  act  does 
the  son  formally  make  known  his  defiance  of  his 
father.  The  curtain  falls  on  his  tirade,  and  even  in  the 
last  act  no  real  tussle  occurs  between  the  two.  Indeed, 
what  real  tussle  can  there  be  over  an  accomplished 
fact?  There  is  only  an  old-fashioned  game  of  "  keep- 
ing apart."  Rafael,  for  one  reason  or  another  has 
gone  away,  leaving  his  wife  in  his  father's  house.  A 
week  has  elapsed.  The  father  tells  the  girl  that  hei 
husband  has  deserted  ner.  She  promptly  throws  her- 
self into  the  river,  and  the  young  man,  returning  in  the 
nick  of  time,  rescues  her. 

"  Who  put  her  in  ? 
Little  Tommy  Green. 
Who  pulled  her  out  ? 
Little  Johnny  Stout." 
That  is  all,  and  it  is  not,  I  contend,  an  impressive  con'! 
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elusion.  It  may  not  be  quite  fair  to  judge  Herr  Heyer- 
mans  by  the  production  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  which 
he  has  himself  repudiated.  In  the  original  version, 
doubtless  little  Johnny  Stout  drowns  himself  too,  and 
little  Tommy  Green  is  left  to  live  a  life  of  mourning 
and  remorse.  But  even  that  is  unsatisfactory  :  no 
inevitable  solution,  but  only  a  cheap  "  way  out  of  it," 
disguised  as  tragedy.  Altogether,  I  do  not  quite  see 
how  the  play  came  to  be — my  programme  assures  me 
that  it  is — "  celebrated."  There  are,  after  all,  so  many 
plays  with  good  main  ideas  ruined  by  ill-treatment. 

Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew  played  the  part  of  Rafael,  but  not 
even  he,  with  all  his  elocution  and  his  gift  of  eternal 
youth,  was  able  to  make  Rafael  anything  but  an 
insufferably  tedious  and  long-winded  prig.  Mr.  G.  S. 
Titheradge  was  quite  admirable  as  Sachel,  really 
seeming  like  a  blind  man — I  forgot  to  mention  that 
Sachel  was  blind.  His  only  fault  was  that  he  had  not 
made  up  his  hands,  whose  smoothness  and  plumpness 
were  in  worrying  contrast  with  his  wrinkled  and 
withered  face.  If  the  play  is  still  running,  he  ought 
to  rectify  the  omission.  Mr.  Beveridge  did  not  seem  to 
have  quite  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  part.  As  an 
Irish  priest  he  is  always  excellent,  but  a  Dutch  Rabbi 
requires  a  slightly  altered  method  ;  and  Mr.  Beveridge 
had  not  altered  his  method  "at  all,  at  all."  Mrs.  Brown 
Potter's  perpetually  arch  and  enigmatic  smile,  as  of  one 
listening  to  something  through  a  keyhole,  and  the 
roguish  artificiality  of  her  method  in  acting,  did  not 
befit  the  part  of  the  Christian  drudge. 

At  the  Duke  of  York's  there  is  a  renewed  run  of 
"An  American  Citizen,"  and,  though  the  play  and  my 
opinion  of  it  are  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  summer, 
Mr.  Nat  Goodwin  and  Miss  Maxine  Elliott  are  such  ad- 
mirable comedians,  so  quick,  sure  and  sympathetic, 
that  no  one  need  grudge  a  second  visit,  still  less  a  first. 
At  the  Vaudeville  there  is  a  new  farce,  called  "The 
Elixir  of  Youth  "  and — need  I  add? — adapted  from  the 
German.  It  is  not  better  nor  worse  than  most  things 
of  the  kind.  It  contains  a  jealous  Irish  lover,  a  jealous 
French  lover  and  a  jealous  English  husband,  all  of 
whom  are  very  violent  and  therefore  (according  to  the 
public's  canons)  very  funny.  And  its  main  motive  is 
safe  to  give  pleasure  :  an  old  married  man  coming  up 
from  the  country  and  going  out  on  the  spree.  Mr. 
George  Giddens  plays  this  familiar  old  man,  and  it  is 
only  because  the  leering-senility  business  always  seems 
to  me  the  reverse  of  pleasant  that  I  cannot  honestly 
say  I  was  delighted  with  his  performance.  Miss  Ellis 
Jeffreys,  as  an  actress  to  whom  the  old  man  makes 
advances,  played  loudly  and  resolutely,  but  she  did  not 
make  much  of  her  part  ;  she  seemed  to  be  trying  hard 
not  to  be  a  lady,  but  never  for  one  moment  quite 
succeeding.  Miss  Juliette  Nesville  played  the  part  of 
a  maid  with  that  foreign  accent  which  English  audiences 
mistake  for  "  finish,"  and  various  other  more  or  less 
popular  mimes  disported  themselves  more  or  less  cheer- 
fully. By  far  the  best  performance  was  Miss  Florence 
Wood's.  This  had  the  true  ring  of  broad  comedy, 
sounded  by  an  hereditary  artist. 

Mr.  Murray  Carson  is  at  Kennington,  reviving  the 
faded  glories  of  the  stock  company.  "  Richard  the 
Third,"  his  first  item,  was  produced  last  Monday. 
Nothing,  not  even  a  well-chosen  stock  company,  can 
make  of  it  a  good  play.  It  is  terribly  diffuse  and 
artificial,  and  lacks  even  those  purple  patches  of  poetry 
which  Shakespeare  so  often  wove  in  when  he  felt  that 
he  was  not  being  dramatic.  One  would  say  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  it  in  a  perfunctory  spirit,  and  not 
because  he  had  anything  particular  to  write  round 
Richard  the  Third,  but  merely  that  he  might  make  an 
addition  to  the  number  of  plays  he  had  already  written 
round  English  kings.  Whatever  be  the  explana- 
tion, the  fact  is  indubitable :  the  play  is  very 
tedious  indeed.  Mr.  Murray  Carson,  as  the  King, 
expended  a  great  deal  of  cleverness  and  physical  force, 
but,  though  he  made  us  admire  him,  he  could  not 
induce  us  to  believe  in  the  part.  Miss  Grace  Warner 
played  tamely  as  Lady  Anne.  The  whole  scene  of  the 
wooing  is  so  impossible  that  the  actress  should  not 
attempt  to  give  her  part  verisimilitude.  The  only  thing 
is  to  roll  out  the  lines  quickly  and  sonorously  and  not  give 
the  audience  any  time  to  think.  Miss  Warner,  unfor- 
tunately, hesitated  and  paltered,  and  all  was  lost.  Mrs. 


Bernard  Beere  played  sweepingly  and  well,  in  the 
grand  manner,  as  Margaret,  and  Mrs.  Carson  did  all 
that  could  be  done  with  the  part  of  Elizabeth.  I  look 
forward  to  the  next  production.  Max. 


FINANCE. 

IN  its  customary  mercurial  fashion  the  Stock  Exchange 
has  this  week  quite  recovered  from  the  fit  of  doleful 
dumps  which  caused  prices  to  drop  so  materially  last 
week.  Just  as  then  every  broker  and  jobber  opined 
that  war  was  certain,  now  they  are  all  equally  convinced 
that  peace  is  assured.  Consequently  the  Settle- 
ment, which  has  occupied  most  of  the  week,  has 
been  carried  through  under  much  less  unfavour- 
able circumstances  than  appeared  probable  when 
we  last  wrote.  Similarly  the  conclusion  of  the  Drey- 
fus trial  and  the  expectation  that  Captain  Dreyfus 
will  be  pardoned  by  the  French  President  as  a  logical 
and  necessary  result  of  the  "extenuating  circum- 
stances "  verdict  of  the  Court-Martial,  has  allayed 
the  nervousness  which  was  felt  with  regard  to  the 
future  course  of  the  market  in  Paris.  If  Dreyfus  is 
pardoned  and  if  President  Kruger  does  at  last  give 
an  unequivocal  assent  to  the  proposals  of  the  British 
Government  we  may  see  next  week  more  active  times 
than  we  have  witnessed  on  the  Stock  Exchange  for  some 
months  past.  In  other  departments  as  well  as  in  the 
South  African  market  there  has  also  been  a  much  more 
hopeful  feeling  and  the  prices  both  of  Home  railways 
and  of  American  railway  stocks  seem  to  be  preparing 
for  a  considerable  advance.  There  is  still  some  un- 
easiness with  regard  to  the  monetary  situation,  but  it  is 
gradually  dying  away  and  when,  as  we  anticipate,  it  is 
found  that  the  autumn  pressure  is  not  going  to  have  such 
serious  effects  as  the  pessimists  believed  we  do  not 
doubt  that  a  very  considerable  upward  movement 
will  manifest  itself  in  the  American  market.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  general  feeling  is  very  much  more 
sanguine  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  past  and 
though  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth  and  although  bad  news  from  the 
Transvaal,  disturbances  in  Paris,  or  another  monetary 
flurry,  may  dissipate  in  a  moment  the  rosy  visions 
which  are  floating  about  the  Stock  Exchange  just  now, 
that  need  not  prevent  us  from  sharing  for  the  moment 
the  more  cheerful  feeling  which  prevails. 

The  Bank  Return  on  Thursday  at  once  allayed  the 
fears  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  money  market 
due  to  the  withdrawals  of  gold  for  abroad  during  the 
week,  for  although  ^426,000  was  on  balance  taken  out 
of  the  country  the  return  of  coin  from  the  provinces 
and  a  contraction  in  the  note  circulation  prevented  the 
Reserve  from  being  depleted.    The  total  Reserve  in 
fact  increased  by  ^124,239  and   the   proportion  of 
Reserve  to  liabilities  increased  |  per  cent,  to  52^  per 
cent.    The  total  reserve  is  at  the  present  time  nearly 
half  a  million  higher  than  on  the  corresponding  date  a 
year  ago,  and  the  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities 
is    2§    per   cent,    higher.      Day-to-day    money  still 
remains    cheap,    and    there    is    not    much  demand 
for  it,  but  discount  rates  are  well  up  to  the  Bank  of 
England's  minimum,  and  the  central  institution  appears 
to  be  doing  a  large  amount  of  the  discount  business. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Bank  is  determined  to  keep  absolute 
control  of  the  market,  lor  a  further  diminution  of 
,£693,533  shows  that  Lombard  Street  is  still  being  de- 
pleted of  its  supply  of  cash.    With  the  Bank  of  England 
master  of  the  home  market  there  is  no  need  to  fear  any 
grave  results  from  Autumn   stringency.    All  that  is 
likely  to  happen  is,  as  we  have  frequently  predicted,  that 
money  will  be  dear,  but  any  monetary  crisis,  except  in 
quite  unforeseen  contingencies,  may  be  safely  assumed  to 
be  impossible.   The  fact  that  gold  has  already  begun  to 
leave  the  country  indicates  no  doubt  that  shortly  the  Bank 
rate  will  have  to  be  raised,  and  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  have  shown  themselves  to  be  so  con- 
versant with  the  position  that  no  hesitation  is  likely  to 
be  displayed  in  taking  this  necessary  step.  But  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  position  is  sound  a  high  Bank  rate 
is  not  likely  to  have  any  unfavourable  influence  upon 
the  activity  of  trade   in   the   country,  nor  yet  upon 
activity   in  the  stock  markets,  if  political  questions 
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begin  to  assume  a  less  threatening  aspect.  A 
high  Bank  rate  at  the  present  time  is  in  reality 
only  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  great 
activity  of  trade.  So  long  as  profits  continue  to  be 
made  in  industry  on  a  large  scale  people  are  naturally 
ready  to  pay  higher  interest  on  borrowed  money.  It 
is  when  money  cannot  be  profitably  employed  in  trade 
and  manufactures  that  it  becomes  cheap  and  there  is  no 
immediate  prospect  that  this  is  going  to  be  the  case. 
No  doubt  in  the  end  over-production  and  over-specula- 
tion will  eventually  lead  to  depression,  but  before  this 
economic  result  of  great  activity  comes  about  it  seems 
probable  that  we  shall  enjoy  another  .year  or  two  of 
prosperity.  The  same  conditions  exist  in  both  Germany 
and  the  United  States  and  although  money  will  there- 
fore be  dearer  in  Berlin  and  New  York  the  scares  which 
are  started  from  time  to  time,  no  doubt  with  deliberate 
intent,  regarding  the  position  in  these  two  centres,  can 
only  have  temporary  and  not  very  important  effects. 

There  has  been  a  little  more  activity  in  the  Home 
Railway  market  during  the  week,  but  the  halcyon  days  of 
this  department  from  the  speculator's  point  of  view  do  not 
seem  likely  ever  to  return.  Most  of  the  stocks  are  now 
held  as  solid  investment  securities  and  the  prices  move 
mainly  in  sympathy  with  political  and  monetary  condi- 
tions. The  most  important  incident  of  the  week  has  been 
the  declaration  of  the  North  British  dividend  at  the  rate 
off  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  ^1,450  carried  forward. 
This  is  the  same  dividend  as  last  year  but  the 
balance  forward  is  considerably  less.  The  announce- 
ment came  as  a  surprise  to  the  market,  for  estimates 
had  been  indulged  in  that  the  dividend  might  be  passed 
altogether  and  at  the  best  would  not  be  more  than  half 
per  cent.,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  new  board  would 
have  wiped  out  the  whole  of  the  deficiency  in  the  pro- 
vision for  bad  debts  and  other  items,  a  deficiency  which 
is  in  fact  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  new  board.  The 
directors  however  have  chosen  the  less  extreme  course 
and  instead  of  wiping  out  the  whole  deficiency  from 
the  revenue  of  the  half-year  they  have  provided  for  a 
half  of  it  only.  The  result,  although  satisfactory 
enough  for  the  shareholders,  does  not  say  much 
for  the  courage  of  the  directors,  since  it  is  clear  that 
they  have  chosen  this  course  as  being  the  more 
popular  one.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction also  in  the  market  on  account  of 
certain  buying  from  the  North  which  has  given 
rise  to  suspicions  that  the  decision  of  the  board  was 
known  beforehand  to  the  people  who  were  buying. 
North  British  stocks  have  always  had  an  unenviable 
reputation  in  this  respect  and  the  new  regime  would 
appear  not  to  have  succeeded  in  stopping  the  leakages 
which  have  on  former  occasions  aroused  a  good  deal  of 
indignation.  In  itself  and  under  the  conditions  the 
dividend  announcement  is  satisfactory  and  North 
British  Ordinary  has  naturally  received  an  increment  in 
value.  For  the  rest  Home  Railway  stocks  generally 
are  firm  in  tone  and  the  continued  activity  of  trade  and 
important  traffic  increases  following  on  the  top  of  the 
big  increases  last  year,  justify  the  favourable  views 
which  are  generally  expressed  with  regard  to  the  future 
of  the  market. 

One  Home  Railway  security  which  has  not  attracted 
as  much  attention  as  it  deserves,  except  from  a  few  far- 
seeing  operators,  is  likely  soon  to  be  much  more  in 
evidence  than  before.  We  learn  that  the  new  Central 
London  Railway  is  rapidly  approaching  completion  and 
it  is  probable  that  trial  trains  will  be  run  upon  the  line 
at  the  end  of  the  present  year  or  at  the  beginning  of 
next  year.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
open  the  line  for  public  traffic  in  the  early  spring.  The 
report  of  the  company  for  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year  stated  that  already,  three  months  ago,  the  whole 
of  the  main  line  and  station  tunnels  were  completed, 
that  the  permanent  way  was  finished  throughout  the 
up  and  down  tunnels  and  that  more  than  half  the 
electric  locomotives  were  ready.  Good  progress  has 
been  made  with  the  remainder  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
so  that  there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  forecast 
made  above  as  to  the  time  when  the  company  will 
commence  actual  operations  will  be  fulfilled.  It  is 
natural  that  Londoners  should  display  great  interest 


in  this  undertaking,  for  when  it  is  actually  completed 
it  should,  and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  will,  make 
an  enormous  difference  in  the  facilities  for  getting  from 
one  part  of  London  to  another.  Trial  trips  through 
the  tunnel  have  already  been  made  upon  one  or  two 
occasions  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the 
atmosphere,  thanks  to  the  excellent  system  of  ventila- 
tion adopted,  is  remarkably  pure,  warmer  in  winter 
and  cooler  in  summer  than  the  upper  air,  and 
that  a  journey  80  feet  under  the  surface  of  London's 
streets  will  therefore  be  very  different  from  the  expe- 
rience which  has  to  be  endured  when  travelling  in  the 
existing  big  underground  lines.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
railway  and  its  equipment  will  be  well  under  3?;  millions 
and  since  the  company  can  quite  safely  reckon  on  carry- 
ing from  7,000,000  to  8,000,000  passengers  per  mile 
per  annum  the  share  capital  is  likely  to  be  a  stock 
paying  excellent  dividends.  If  the  average  receipts 
per  passenger  are  taken'  as  2d.  the  net  receipts  after 
paying  all  expenses  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  Pre- 
ference interest  of  4  per  cent.,  and  5  per  cent,  on 
the  Ordinary  shares  and  will  still  leave  1  per  cent, 
over  for  contingencies.  The  estimate  of  the  number 
of  passengers  to  be  carried  is,  however,  based  on 
the  experience  of  the  Metropolitan  Company  and  as 
the  Central  London  Railway  will  possess  very  great 
advantages  over  the  former  in  the  matter  of  pure  air, 
good  lighting  and  a  high  rate  of  speed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  estimate  is  a  good  deal  under  the  mark.  It 
has,  moreover,  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the 
route  of  the  Central  London  is  one  of  the  busiest 
thoroughfares  in  the  world.  The  present  price  of  the 
Ordinary  £\o  shares  is  only  10^,  so  that  with  a  5  per 
cent,  dividend  practically  assured  and  a  considerably 
larger  dividend  in  prospect  they  seem  extremely  cheap. 
As  a  permanent  investment  they  should  in  the  long  run 
prove  more  lucrative  than  any  other  at  present  to  be 
found  in  the  Home  Railway  market. 

The  Settlement  has  disclosed  quite  an  unexpected 
state  of  affairs  in  the  American  railway  market.  It 
was  generally  believed  that  a  very  ragged  bull  account 
existed  here,  but  the  way  in  which  rates  eased  off  at  the 
carry-over  showed  with  sufficient  clearness  that  this 
impression  was  incorrect  and  the  fact  is  important 
since  it  probably  signifies  an  immediate  rise  in  American 
stocks  as  soon  as  the  effects  of  the  recent  money 
flurry  in  New  York  have  disappeared.  Before  the  carry- 
over there  was  a  good  deal  of  banging  of  American 
rails  both  here  and  in  Wall  Street,  and  when  on  Saturday 
last  the  New  York  Bank  statement  showed  that  the 
surplus  reserve  had  fallen  nearly  seven  million  dollars 
and  the  cash  ten  and  a  half  million  dollars  there  was 
at  first  a  disposition  on  Monday  to  carry  the  downward 
movement  further.  The  discovery  of  the  truth,  how- 
ever, with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  account  and  a 
little  attentive  consideration  of  the  New  York  Bank 
statement  gave  pause  to  the  more  reflective  operators 
and  although  there  is  as  yet  some  hesitation  in  start- 
ing the  rise  it  seems  probable  that  it  will  soon 
begin.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  cash  loss 
in  the  New  York  Bank  statement  is  due  to  four 
banks  and  the  enormous  changes  in  the  case  of 
these  particular  institutions  undoubtedly  give  a  false 
aspect  to  the  general  position.  It  is  well  known  in 
America  that  these  particular  banks  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  very  big  but  not  very  scrupulous  operators,  and 
the  belief  is  becoming  general  that  their  cash  and  re- 
serves are  manipulated  by  these  operators  for  the  express 
purpose  of  affecting  the  market.  The  position  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  banks  is  very  much  more  favour- 
able than  is  indicated  by  the  combined  statement,  and 
since  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  country 
banks  of  the  United  States  are  all  in  a  very  strong 
position  and  hold  considerable  reserves  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  there  will  be  such  a  large  movement 
of  cash  to  the  interior  in  the  autumn  as  interested 
persons  would  like  people  generally  to  believe.  If  this 
reasoning  is  sound,  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  pros- 
perity of  American  railways  a  considerable  upward 
movement  in  American  securities  before  the  end  of  the 
year  is  inevitable.  Operators  on  this  side  at  any  rate 
are  beginning  to  be  prepared  for  such  an  event. 
Especially  we  would  call  attention  to  Union  Pacific 
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Preference  and  Ordinary,  Northern  Pacifies,  New  York 
Centrals,  Eries  and  last,  but  not  least,  Atchison  Pre- 
ference as  likely  to  improve  considerably  in  value  in  the 
near  future. 

The  African  market,  in  spite  of  the  more  sanguine 
view  which  is  now  being  taken,  still  presents  great 
difficulties  to  those  who  endeavour  to  foresee  the  future 
course  of  prices.  On  all  sides  the  last  dispatch  from 
the- British  Government  to  the  South  African  Republic 
has  been  welcomed  as  calculated  to  bring  the  crisis  to  a 
speedy  conclusion,  and  if,  brought  to  bay,  Mr.  Kruger 
decides  without  phrases  to  grant  the  minimum  con- 
cessions demanded  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  an 
immediate  improvement  in  the  prices  of  South  African 
gold-mining  shares.  That  this  improvement  will  be 
permanent  is,  however,  much  less  certain,  for  even  if 
Mr.  Kruger  does  assent  without  conditions  to  the 
British  demands  it  will  still  be  some  time  before  the 
Capetown  Conference  can  meet  and  settle  the  details  of 
the  franchise  proposals  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  have 
■any  certainty  that  in  the  course  of  the  Conference  other 
difficulties  may  not  arise  which  will  throw  the  whole 
•question  again  into  the  melting-pot.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Transvaal  Executive  again  endeavours  to 
attach  conditions  to  its  concession  of  the  franchise  on 
Sir  Alfred  Milner's  terms,  uneasiness  will  once  more 
prevail  and  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  will  appear  almost 
inevitable,  with  the  result  that  there  will  be  a  further 
severe  relapse  in  prices.  It  is  therefore  only  possible  to 
adhere  to  our  former  opinion.  Those  who  hold  South 
African  shares  would  be  unwise  to  sell,  since  present 
prices  are  well  below  intrinsic  values,  and  those  who 
are  waiting  for  a  favourable  moment  to  buy  will  do 
well  to  wait  a  little  longer,  as  there  is  still  a  possibility 
that  lower  prices  will  be  reached.  So  far  there  has 
been  little  real  buying  and  selling  in  the  market,  and 
the  improvement  in  values  during  the  week  has  been 
due  merely  to  the  automatic  marking  up  of  prices  by 
dealers  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  improvement 
in  the  outlook.  The  actual  state  of  the  account  is 
somewhat  of  a  puzzle.  It  has  been  repeated  over 
and  over  again  that  there  is  practically  no  account 
open  for  the  rise  in  the  South  African  market. 
There  are,  however,  indications  that  this  statement 
does  not  by  any  means  represent  the  actual  state  of  the 
case.  At  the  settlement  just  concluded,  for  instance, 
carrying-over  rates  showed  no  tendency  to  ease  off,  as 
they  would  have  done  had  there  been  no  bull  account 
open,  or  if  there  had  been  any  considerable  bear  account. 
No  doubt  such  bear  selling  as  may  have  taken  place 
last  week  was  hastily  covered  on  Monday  in  anticipation 
of  the  Settlement,  but  the  fact  that  rates  remain  firm  and 
comparatively  high  shows  that  there  is  certainly  some 
bull  account  in  existence  and  that  it  is  not  of  insignifi- 
cant dimensions.  What  is  probably  the  truth  is  that 
the  account  open  for  the  rise  is  on  behalf  of  very  strong 
operators  and  that  there  is  absolutely  no  ragged 
element  present  in  the  market.  Only  in  this  way  can 
the  fact  be  explained  that  prices  present  such  a  steady 
front  and  fall  so  little  even  when  the  outlook  appears 
most  threatening. 

Although  the  slump  in  Westralians  has  been  arrested 
and  the  bulls  have  plucked  up  a  little  courage  again  it 
is  still  impossible  to  look  upon  the  general  position 
of  the  market  as  sound,  and  those  who  can  see  a  profit 
•on  their  purchases  will  be  much  wiser  to  realise  it,  rather 
than  to  hang  on  for  a  bigger  profit  or  to  stick  to  their 
holdings  as  investments.  For  the  latter  purpose 
Westralians  are  in  fact  quite  valueless,  except  in  the 
-case  of  two  or  three  of  the  more  respectably  managed 
properties.  During  the  week  there  has  again  been 
a  crop  of  reports  concerning  the  striking  of  new  lodes 
and  these  have  given  some  show  of  strength  to  the 
market  but  it  is  impossible  to  consider  them  as  other 
than  the  manoeuvres  of  speculators  even  when  the 
statements  happen  to  be  true.  One  report,  how- 
ever, is  of  some  importance.  The  Great  Boulder 
Proprietary  has  a  property  near  the  Ivanhoe  South  on 
which  a  valuable  strike  has  been  made,  and  since  this 
will  result  in  the  flotation  of  a  new  company  to 
work  the  ground,  with  considerable  profit  to  the 
"parent   company,   there    will    probably   be    an  ad- 


vance in  the  price  of  Great  Boulders.  As  they 
are  to  be  reckoned  amongst  those  shares  which  have 
not  as  yet  been  unduly  inflated  they  are  therefore 
worth  some  attention  on  the  part  of  the  speculator. 
In  the  Miscellaneous  Mining  Market  the  improved 
state  of  affairs  in  Paris  has  caused  renewed  atten- 
tion to  be  given  to  Rio  Tintos,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  before  very  long  these  shares  will  reach 
50.  The  Company  has  already  a  very  substantial 
dividend  in  hand  and  with  the  price  of  copper 
steadily  maintained  the  shareholders  are  certain 
to  receive  enough  to  make  the  shares  a  profit- 
able investment  at  their  present  price.  Another  mis- 
cellaneous security  of  which  little  has  been  heard 
recently,  Burma  Rubies,  is  likely  soon  to  receive  more 
attention.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Company  is  at  last 
getting  within  reach  of  the  dividend  stage,  for  it  has 
succeeded  in  getting  a  large  reduction  in  the  rent  paid 
to  the  Indian  Government  and  its  lease  has  been 
renewed.  As  the  stones  are  now  being  found  in 
appreciably  larger  quantities  than  before  the  shares  at 
their  price  have  considerable  possibilities. 

The  Kent  Fire  and  the  United  Kent  Life  are  two 
separate  Insurance  Companies  worked  by  the  same 
officials  and  intimately  connected  with  one  another. 
Although  established  in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century,  they  have  only  recently  begun  to  develop  in  a 
way  that  is  consistent  with  their  merits.  The  report  of 
the  Fire  Office  calls  for  little  comment.  The  Fire 
Premium  Income  was  ^85,971,  showing  the  relatively 
large  increase  of  ^10,000  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  The  losses  absorbed  44*2  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums  and  the  expenses  20'3  per  cent.,  together 
amounting  to  80*5  per  cent.,  leaving  20  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums  as  profit  for  the  shareholders  in  addition  to 
the  interest  on  their  funds.  In  a  year  which  has  been 
unfortunate  for  fire  offices  in  general  this  is  an  excep- 
tionally good  record,  and  speaks  well  for  the  care  and 
skill  of  the  management.  In  the  Life  Department  the 
Premium  Income  was  ^40,827,  which  is  nearly  double 
the  corresponding  item  of  seventeen  years  ago,  and 
maintains  the  steady  progress  that  has  characterised  the 
Life  Office  for  the  past  few  years.  The  expenditure 
amounted  to  15  "7  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  equivalent 
to  80  per  cent,  of  new  premiums  and  8  per  cent,  of  re- 
newals, ratios  which  are  about  the  average  expenditure 
of  British  offices  in  general,  and  exhibit  a  large  reduc- 
tion as  compared  with  the  expenses  of  the  United 
Kent  in  the  previous  two  years.  After  deducting  income 
tax  the  return  upon  the  total  funds  was 19  per  cent., 
a  rate  which  is  above  the  average,  and  shows  a  fair 
margin  over  the  3  per  cent,  assumed  in  the  valuation. 
The  claims  were  much  heavier  than  usual,  amounting 
to  over  ^50,000,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  about 
^33,000  for  the  last  five  years.  The  system  of  bonus 
distribution  adopted  by  the  Company,  is  especially  good 
for  policies  of  long  standing,  and  if  the  office  were  only 
a  little  better  known,  its  growth  would  probably  be 
considerably  greater  than  even  the  accelerated  progress 
of  recent  years. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  RENT  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  is  the  humane  custom  of  the  Fabian  Society, 
when  it  knocks  an  inept  economist  or"  politician  down 
and  tramples  on  him,  to  pick  him  up  and  dust  him  after- 
wards. Having  destroyed  your  contributor  in  his 
assumed  character  of  economist,  let  me  rehabilitate  him 
in  his  underlying  reality  as  man  and  brother.  He  was 
right,  after  all,  in  his  main  point  :  that  what  is  wrong 
with  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  its  exclusively 
commercial  nature.  His  error  lay  in  dreaming  that  in  a 
modern  city  the  commercial  relation  could,  by  the 
elimination  of  all  middlemen  between  the  tenant  and  the 
freeholder,  be  led  back  to  the  patriarchalism  of  the  model 
village  owned  by  a  public-spirited,  good-natured  squire. 
And  he  was  in  still  deeper  error  in  supposing  that  any 
citizen  class  would  accept  a  position  of  dependency  on 
the  benevolence  of  their  landlords  as  a  solution  of  the 
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housing  question.  The  only  uncommercial  industrial 
relation  now  possible  in  cities  is  the  relation  between  the 
voter  and  the  public  body  he  elects. 

There  is  a  moment  in  the  often-repeated  history  of 
civilisation  when  mankind,  carried  by  the  pursuit  of 
individual  interests,  pecuniary  and  salvational,  to  a 
point  signalised  by  the  culmination  of  Liberalism  in 
Democracy,  quite  suddenly  misses  its  way,  and  after 
struggling  for  a  period  in  a  morass  of  blackguardism, 
tumbles  back  to  its  starting  point  in  a  disastrous 
digringolade.  The  point  is  always  the  same  :  it  occurs 
when  Liberalism  has  won  political  liberty,  not  for  a 
people  capable  of  freedom,  but  for  a  huge  proletariat 
which  has  become  convinced  that  its  interest  lies  in 
having  plenty  of  rich  men  to  attach  itself  to  like  leeches. 
England  has  reached  that  point ;  and  the  question  now 
is,  will  she  get  past  it  or  fall  back  down  the  hill.  She 
does  not  seem  better  qualified  to  succeed  than  Egypt  or 
Rome  was  ;  but  in  the  days  of  my  youth  I  thought 
she  might  do  it,  with  the  help  of  the  Fabian  Society. 
That  was  fifteen  years  ago.  To-day  I  am  not  so 
sanguine  ;  for  the  blackguardism  has  set  in  with  a 
vengeance  ;  and  the  Liberal  part)',  which  alone  could 
have  led  the  advance  then,  is  now  in  the  casual  ward  of 
politics,  so  abject  in  its  impotent  disgrace  that  even  the 
Fabian  Society  has  not  the  heart  to  say  "We  told  you 
so."  And  its  place  has  not  been  taken  by  any  new 
party. 

It  is  the  old  story  :  commercial  civilisation  has  grown 
until  it  has  raised  problems  which  the  men  it  has  pro- 
duced have  neither  the  courage  nor  the  knowledge  to 
solve.  The  Londoner  has  the  labours  of  Hercules  to 
achieve  ;  and  he  is  not  a  Hercules.  When  he  is  not 
too  poor  to  think  of  anything  beyond  next  quarter's  rent 
and  next  year's  rates,  his  ambition  is  to  have  plenty  of 
rich  customers  to  overcharge.  He  is  forced  by 
physical  necessity  to  organise  the  requisite  supply  of 
streets  and  street  lamps  in  concert  with  his  fellow- 
citizens  ;  but  being  under  no  such  brute  compulsion  to 
organise  the  supply  of  houses,  he  leaves  that  duty 
undone,  and  is  delighted  to  be  spiritually  advised  by 
Canon  Gore  to  blame  somebody  else  for  the  worst  of 
the  results.  (Canon  Gore  must  excuse  me  :  it  really 
serves  him  right.)  He  is  even  willing  that  public 
bodies  should  punish  and  coerce  this  somebody  else 
provided  they  do  so  without  raising  the  rates.  Hence 
we  get  the  iniquitous  bastard  Socialism  which  grabs  at 
the  social  benefit  proposed  by  the  Socialists,  but  calmly 
passes  a  law  to  force  some  section  of  the  community  to 
pay  the  bill.  For  example,  on  its  being  pointed  out 
that  our  workmen  should  be  insured  against  accidents, 
we  replied  "  Certainly  :  let  us  make  a  law  that  the  em- 
ployer in  whose  shop  a  man  happens  to  be  hurt  shall 
make  it  up  to  the  poor  fellow  in  cash."  This  is  another 
sign  that  we  are  at  that  dangerous  point  from  which  so 
many  mighty  nations  have  fallen  back.  When  the  next 
step  in  advance  is  Socialism,  Man  proves  too  mean  for 
it ;  and  the  policy  of  plundering  a  minority  of  voters  to 
propitiate  a  majority  is  preferred,  with  finally  ruinous 
results. 

Accordingly,  we  have  passed  a  number  of  Acts  to 
compel  the  house-owning  class  to  put  our  houses  into 
perfect  sanitary  order,  and  to  abstain  from  overcrowd- 
ing them.  We  might  just  as  well  have  passed  Acts 
to  compel  every  adult  male  in  the  country  to  keep  a 
carriage  and  pair.  In  the  typical  London  parish  of  which 
I  am  one  of  the  last  of  the  Vestrymen,  there  are  people, 
not  paupers,  who  are  in  the  workhouse  because  they 
cannot  find  lodgings  outside  it.  The  rest,  forced  into 
heaps  by  three  gigantic  railway  wedges  driven,  thick 
end  foremost,  into  a  populous  district,  must  either  sleep 
overcrowded  or  sleep  in  the  streets.  The  laws  against 
overcrowding  cannot  be  carried  out  without  enormous 
building  and  land  purchasing  operations,  which  the 
oppressed  ratepayers  cannot  afford.  The  County 
Council  storms,  and  demands  the  appointment  of  seven 
additional  sanitary  inspectors.  The  Vestry  grudgingly 
offers  two,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  a  hundred 
sanitary  inspectors  cannot  put  quarts  of  population  into 
pints  of  room  accommodation.  Theoretically,  the 
Vestry  has  power  to  put  the  parish  into  perfect  sanitary 
order  at  the  private  expense  of  the  house-owners. 
Practically,  the  house-owners  cannot  afford  it,  and 
would,  if  such  a  thing  were  seriously  attempted,  unseat 


every  vestryman,  with  the  full  support  of  their  tenants, 
who  know  that  in  point  of  inconvenience  and  danger  to 
health,  having  the  drains  up  in  a  really  dirty  house  is 
rather  worse  than  the  chance  of  an  outbreak  of  scarlet 
fever. 

This  state  of  things  is  as  stale  locally  as  it  is  histori- 
cally. In  that  by-this-time  conveniently  forgotten, 
document,  the  report  of  the  House  of  Lords  Com- 
mission on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  the 
bad  spots  in  St.  Pancras  figure  prominently  with 
monstrous  death  rates  and  monstrous  room  rents. 
Private  enterprise  has  done  nothing  to  improve  matters, 
because  private  enterprise  picks  the  plums  out  of  the 
building  business,  and  depends  on  public  enterprise  to 
deal  with  its  leavings.  Naturally  public  bodies  can  do 
very  little  on  such  terms.  Suppose,  for  example,  the 
Postmaster-General  were  asked  to  carry  our  letters  on 
condition  that  in  every  place  where  a  letter  could  be 
carried  at  a  profit  for  less  than  a  penny,  any  private 
firm  might  step  in  and  carry  it,  leaving  the  Post  Office 
only  the  remoter  villages  to  attend  to  !  The  public 
postal  system  would  break  down  financially  at  once  ; 
rates  of  postage  would  go  up  ;  and  the  man  with  a 
dozen  letters  to  post  would  save  a  halfpenny  on  some 
only  to  lose  sixpence  on  others.  Consequently  we  do 
not  allow  anybody  but  our  own  public  postman  to  carry 
letters.  Yet  we  allow  everybody  except  the  public 
authorities  to  build  the  houses  that  pay  ;  and  we  leave 
only  the  ones  that  do  not  to  the  unfortunate  rate- 
payer ! 

The  housing  problem  in  London  will  be  settled  when 
nobody  but  the  District  or  County  Council  is  allowed  to 
erect  any  building  whatsoever  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
and  when  the  Council  is  bound  to  find  a  minimum  of 
accommodation  at  a  minimum  charge  for  every  citizen. 
That  is  the  remedy — that  and  nothing  else.  As  it  is 
flat  Socialism,  and  we  meanly  hate  Socialism,  we  will 
not  adopt  it  if  we  can  help  it.  Let  us  therefore  con- 
sider how  far  we  may  be  driven  towards  it  by  our  very 
efforts  to  avoid  it. 

The  more  we  put  up  the  legal  standard  of  building 
by  Building  Acts,  Public  Health  Acts,  and  sanitary 
bye-laws,  all  framed  to  force  private  persons  to  do  what 
we  should  do  publicly  for  ourselves,  the  more  we  shall 
narrow  the  field  within  which  private  enterprise  is 
profitable.  For  a  time  private  enterprise  will  rise  to  the 
occasion  with  abler  men  wielding  vaster  capitals  and 
absorbing  our  host  of  little  builders  as  employees  ;  but 
it  will  still  run  after  the  most  desirable  customers,  who 
are  not  the  inhabitants  of  Giles's  Rents.  It  will  build 
churches,  mansions,  factories,  theatres  and  railway 
stations,  not  fourpenny  dosshouses  and  flats  at  half  a 
crown  a  week.  The  sturdy  English  view  that  every 
piece  of  public  work  is  a  job  for  somebody  does  not 
extend  to  unremunerative  jobs  ;  and  the  surviving  small 
builders,  harassed  by  Health  Committees,  will  finally 
say  to  the  District  Council  :  "  Either  let  me  do  it 
as  I  like  and  get  what  I  can  out  of  it,  or  else  do  it 
yourself." 

But  then  the  ratepayer  steps  in,  frantically  protesting 
against  the  Council  doing  that  or  anything  else  that 
costs  money.  At  present  the  funds  to  buy  land  and 
build  with  can  only  be  raised  on  condition  of  repayment 
within  a  couple  of  generations  or  so.  Now  the  rate- 
payer is  quite  of  the  opinion  of  the  Irishman  who  asked 
what  posterity  had  done  for  him  that  he  should  be 
continually  called  on  to  do  something  for  it.  Even 
were  Londoners  disposed  to  make  the  twenty-first 
century  a  present  of  streets  of  houses  which  it  would, 
let  us  hope,  refuse  to  live  in,  they  cannot  afford  such 
generosity.  They  are  paying  through  the  nose  as  it  is : 
the  rates  in  St.  Pancras  have  reached  such  a  point  that 
even  the  proposed  extra  expenditure  of  ^300  a  year  for 
two  additional  sanitary  inspectors  among  quarter  of  a 
million  inhabitants  was  refused  by  the  Vestry  until  the 
County  Council  threatened  to  resort  to  force.  Theo- 
retically, no  doubt,  the  rates  fall  on  the  landlord  ;  and 
the  theory  is  quite  sound  and  works  out  correctly 
enough  in  the  gross  from  century  to  century  ;  but  it 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  rents  are  all  and 
always  true  rackrents.  Ratepaying  London,  however, 
is  never  at  any  given  moment  rackrented  up  to  date  : 
there  are  very  few  of  us  who  would  not  rather  pay 
another  £2  a  year  than  move,  if  that  alternative  were 
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forced  on  us.  And  if  the  rates  go  up  £2,  we  do  not 
say  to  the  landlord  :  "  Deduct  this  from  our  rent,  or  we 
move  "  :  we  take  the  burden  on  ourselves  and  grumble, 
with  the  curious  result  that  rent-plus-rates,  which  is  the 
true  total  rent,  is  being  forced  up  to  rackrent  by  modern 
municipal  activity  under  the  stimulus  of  Socialism. 

The  clamour  of  the  ratepayer  against  the  rates  is 
only  one  jaw  of  the  vice  in  which  the  Councils  will  be 
squeezed.  On  the  other  side  comes  the  pressure  for 
more  liberal  expenditure  from  the  municipal  workman, 
who  is  not  directly  rated.  He  demands  shorter  hours, 
higher  wages,  and  more  holidays,  as  well  as  municipal 
dwellings.  In  private  employment  these  things  often 
mean  more  efficient  service  and  pay  for  themselves  :  in 
public  employment  there  is  always  so  much  more  work 
to  be  done  than  the  ratepayers  will  voluntarily  pay  for, 
that  all  economies  are  absorbed  by  a  stolen  extension 
of  operations  ;  so  that  at  last,  wretched  ratepayers  who 
cannot  afford  to  paper  and  paint  their  houses  once  in 
ten  years  look  with  mingled  rage  and  envy  on  the 
marbles,  mosaics,  and  goldfish  of  the  lavatories  placed 
at  their  disposal  by  the  parish. 

The  way  out  of  the  difficulty  has  been  pointed  out 
again  and  again.  There  are  in  London  about  eighteen 
millions  annually  of  pure  ground  rent,  not  to  mention 
other  forms  of  unearned  income,  waiting  for  municipal 
death  duties  and  progressive  income  rates.  But  to 
impose  such  duties  and  rates  would  be  to  attack  the 
rich  ;  and  as  every  Londoner  means  to  be  one  of  the 
rich  before  he  dies,  and  to  attain  this  end  by  plundering 
them  in  the  meantime,  he  will  not  hear  of  such  a 
resource.  And  there  is  no  other  resource.  Con- 
sequently we  shall  no  doubt  have  our  few  centuries 
of  blackguardism  and  then  enter  into  "  ancient  history  " 
with  Egypt  and  Rome. 

After  all,  is  capitalistic  civilisation  fit  for  anything 
but  the  rubbish  heap  ?  I  have  just  read  in  one  of  the 
reviews  an  article  by  an  American  lady  to  the  effect 
that  the  people  who  object  to  negroes  being  paraffined 
and  burnt,  or  distributed  in  small  gobbets  to  a  crowd 
in  search  of  souvenirs,  can  hardly  be  aware  that  a 
negro  once  refused  to  give  up  his  seat  in  a  tramcar  to 
her.  Did  Rome  and  Egypt,  in  the  most  precipitous 
moment  of  their  descent,  ever  beat  that,  I  wonder  ? 

You  are  wasting  space  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Editor  : 
it  will  not  be  of  the  slightest  use.  We  don't  want  to 
house  our  poor  :  that  is  the  long  and  short  of  it. 

Yours  truly, 

G.  Bernard  Shaw. 


THE    POSITION    IN   SOUTH  AFRICA 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

Cape  Town,  24  August  1899. 

Sir, — To  land  at  Cape  Town  at  this  present  time 
after  three  weeks  of  unagitated  existence  at  sea  is 
almost  equivalent  to  receiving  an  electric  shock.  The 
Transvaal  question  has  as  it  were  laid  a  train  of  dyna- 
mite throughout  South  Africa  and  an  explosion  is 
taking  place  in  the  mind  of  each  inhabitant.  The 
tension  arising  from  these  months  of  suspense  has  been 
so  great,  that  even  the  wisest  and  the  coolest  heads  have 
become  extreme  and  turned  partizan.  The  Transvaal 
question  has  assumed  very  wide  proportions  and  they 
widen  every  day.  South  Africa  is  thoroughly  aroused 
and  very  much  divided.  African  loyalists  look  to  Eng- 
land for  help  in  their  hour  of  need  and  the  other  half  of 
the  population,  the  disaffected  Dutch,  earnestly  hope 
that  she  may  not  affirm  her  position  nor  assert  her 
paramountcy.  They  desire  gradually  but  surely  to 
push  England  aside  and  unite  with  their  Boer  brethren 
from  North  to  South  so  that  the  Kruger-Hofmeyr  dream 
of  a  Dutch  United  South  Africa  may  be  realised. 

The  High  Commissioner  thoroughly  grasps  the  situ- 
ation and  stands  firm  as  a  rock.  He  knows  the  un- 
grateful, encroaching  and  utterly  untrustworthy  nature 
of  the  Boer ;  he  knows  that  the  franchise  proposal 
without  the  strongest  guarantees  to  ensure  genuine 
representation  to  the  Uitlander  can  be  of  no  avail  and 
will  only  serve  as  a  cloak  for  future  Boer  corruption 
and  oppression  ;  but  does  England  know  this,  is  Mr. 
Chamberlain  so  backed  up  in  the  Cabinet  that  he  has 
the  courage  to  support  Sir  Alfred  Milner  ? 


This  is  what  the  loyal  Afrikander  asks.  He  fears 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  not  insist  on  that  thorough 
settlement  which  can  alone  effectually  restrict  Pretoria's 
power,  so  that,  for  instance,  the  government  cannot 
manoeuvre  the  electoral  divisions  of  Johannesburg  in 
such  a  way  that  at  least  two  Boer  candidates  will  be 
returned  by  means  of  the  police  force  and  government 
and  railway  officials'  votes.  He  fears  that  the  Uitlander 
will  have  no  voice  in  the  secret  and  powerful  council  of 
the  Executive  ;  that  the  industries  will  not  be  protected 
and  that  therefore  the  industries  will  be  hampered  in 
every  possible  way  ;  that  a  dead  set  will  be  made  on 
capitalists,  without  whose  capital  the  mines  cannot  be 
worked,  for  it  takes  between  a  quarter  and  half  a  million 
to  open  up  and  develop  a  new  mine. 

He  fears  that  the  suzerainty  will  not  be  maintained 
and  that  the  oath  will  be  one  a  self-respecting  and  con- 
scientious Englishman  could  not  honourably  take,  that 
even  so  he  will  not  gain  full  burgher  rights.  He  fears 
that  Johannesburg  will  be  harried,  and  the  inhabitants 
treated  with  indignity,  that  the  best  men  will  go,  that 
the  population  will  diminish  instead  of  increasing  as  it 
should  by  hundreds  of  thousands  and  that  England  will 
have  renounced  her  right  to  interfere  for  the  protec- 
tion of  her  own  people.  The  minds  of  loyal  men  are 
very  bitter,  and  they  say  very  hard  things  of  the  British 
Government.  Why  all  this  delay,  why  this  temporising 
and  fitful  negotiation  ?  they  ask  A  great  Power  like 
England  should  insist  on  prompt  attention  to  and  a 
prompt  compliance  with  her  just  and  rightful  demands. 

Is  an  ignorant  and  semi-barbarous  little  State,  a 
government  without  principles  or  honour,  ruling  with 
the  weapons  of  illegality  and  corruption,  to  make  a 
mockery  of  England,  and  after  playing  with  her  for 
months  and  months  at  last  to  pretend  compliance  by 
granting  a  specious  franchise  which  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  every  Uitlander  knows  to 
be  a  sham  ?  The  loyal  African  fears  that  England  is 
about  to  desert  him  in  Africa  as  she  has  deserted  him 
before.  He  fears  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  be  content 
with  a  sham  franchise  and  seek  to  justify  himself  behind 
it  to  England  and  that  England  will  be  deceived  and 
satisfied.  Not  so  South  Africa.  The  loyal  will  be 
alienated  and  turn  away  bitter  and  disgusted.  Twenty 
years  back  the  Boer  looked  up  to  the  Englishman  and 
respected  him  ;  now  we  have  taught  him  his  strength. 
As  a  man  intimate  through  a  lifetime  with  the  Boers 
remarked  "if  you  teach  a  horse  to  realise  his  strength 
he  will  kick  all  your  carts  to  pieces  and  this  is  what 
your  Boer  is  doing."  Why  have  the  English  nurtured 
these  people  if  their  aim  it  be  to  work  our  harm  and 
why  should  England  have  come  forward  to  set  matters 
right,  with  noise  and  show  stirring  up  the  whole  country, 
making  a  world-wide  question  of  our  difficulties,  if  we 
are  to  be  left  worse  off  than  before,  in  sorrier  plight 
than  ever?  Meanwhile  the  disaffected  Dutch  will  point 
to  the  weakness  of  Britain  and  despise  her  as  they  have 
already  learnt  to  do.  Her  prestige  gone  they  will 
regard  her  no  longer  ;  equity,  modern  progress  and  the 
gentle  ways  of  culture  will  vanish  from  the  land  ;  our 
people  will  leave  or  turn  Boers  in  self-defence  and  our 
great  and  most  necessary  colony  will  be  lost  to  us. 

Yours,  &c.  Britannica. 

THE   DEGENERACY   OF   THE  NATIONAL 
CHARACTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  11  September,  1899. 

Sir, — The  presence  of  Englishmen  at  the  bull-fights 
organised  at  Boulogne  has  called  forth  indignant  pro- 
tests. The  character  of  those  participating  in  the 
spectacle  is  condemned  in  strong  language,  and  lamen- 
tations on  the  degeneracy  of  the  English  nation  have 
been  poured  forth. 

I  venture  to  think  that  those  taking  this  view  of  the 
subject  are  mistaken.  Far  from  being  an  indication  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  English  character,  the  love  of  the 
bull-fight  is  but  a  new  phase  of  that  character.  I  would 
like,  in  the  first  instance,  to  point  out  that  being  present 
at  such  a  spectacle  is  not  the  only  way  of  satisfying 
one's  savage  propensities.    The  class  of  people  who 
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frequent  a  bull-fight  are  generally  unimaginative,  and 
they  have  as  a  result  of  their  visit  a  realistic  picture  of 
the  fight.  But  precisely  the  same  effect  is  produced  on 
the  mind  of  an  educated  and  imaginative  person  when 
he  reads  a  life-like  account  of  the  affair  ;  so  that  to  be 
consistent,  if  unimaginative  people  are  to  be  stopped 
from  attending  bull-fights,  imaginative  people  should 
be  stopped  from  reading  accounts  of  them  or  from 
seeing  pictures  of  them.  A  young  friend  of  mine  with 
artistic  leanings  saw  a  cinematographic  representation 
of  the  Spanish  bull-fight,  and  was  so  wrought  with 
excitement  that  he  was  with  difficulty  kept  to  his  seat. 
Surely  the  English  fault  of  inconsistency  is  evident  in 
crying  down  the  spectacle  itself,  while  the  demoralising 
and  brutal  effects  are  permitted  to  be  produced  by 
penny-in-the-slot  machines. 

Nor  does  the  bull-fight  stand  condemned  as  effecting 
a  r  Progression  of  the  English  character.  Any  visitor 
to  Madame  Tussaud's  wax-works  must  have  noticed 
that  the  place  of  most  interest  is  the  Chamber  of 
Horrors  ;  and  the  same  statement  may  be  made  about 
the  dungeons  and  torture-rooms  of  old  castles  and 
palaces.  The  daily  papers  are  crammed  with  disgusting 
and  demoralising  details  of  murders  prize-fights  and 
divorces.  It  is  mere  prejudice  to  rise  up  in  arms 
against  the  Boulogne  bull-fights,  when  such  unhealthy 
and  morbid  tastes  are  catered  for  in  London.  Have 
Englishmen  forgotten  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by 
Cromwell's  Ironsides;  the  gross  licentiousness  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  II.;  the  cold-blooded  massacre  in  the 
pass  of  Glencoe  ;  or  their  alliance  with  "  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping-knife "  in  the  war  against  the  American 
colonists  ?  And  remembering  these  facts  can  they  assert 
that  a  love  of  the  bull-fight  is  quite  a  new  trait  of  the 
national  character? 

I  believe  that  a  love  of  thrilling  amusements  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  our  life  in  this  age  of  iron — 
an  age  when  machinery  is  used  everywhere.  The  law 
of  polarity  also  obtains  in  pleasures.  The  prehistoric 
man  who  disputed  the  ground  with  the  beasts  of  the 
earth  would  not  derive  much  excitement  from  a  bull- 
fight, because  his  daily  round  of  life  would  furnish  him 
with  experiences  equally  exciting.  When  Rome  had 
conquered  the  world  and  her  soldiers  could  not  satisfy 
their  savage  cravings  with  the  carnage  of  battles,  an 
outlet  was  provided  in  the  amphitheatres  ;  and  now 
that  machinery  and  civilisation  have  taken  away  most 
of  the  adventurous  elements  in  our  lives,  it  is  not 
strange  that  we  seek  to  supply  these  elements  in  our 
amusements.  The  effect  of  civilisation  in  our  big  cities 
is  to  make  some  men  very  rich  and  others  very  poor  ; 
and  so  it  is  a  necessary  effect  of  civilisation  that  the 
paintings  of  a  Burne-Jones  and  an  unusual  interest  in 
the  bull-fight  are  products  of  the  same  age. 

It  is  possible  that  future  generations  will  not  regard 
the  bull-fight  as  harshly  as  we  do.  As  Herbert 
Spencer  says  in  his  essay  on  "  Use  and  Beauty  :  "  "  the 
imprisonments,  and  tortures,  and  escapes,  which  were 
stern  and  quite  prosaic  realities  to  all  concerned  in 
them  ;  have  become  to  us  material  for  romantic  tales — 
material  which,  when  woven  into  Ivanhoes  and 
Marmions,  serves  for  amusement  in  leisure  hours.  .  .  ." 
It  is  not  extravagant  to  suppose  that  future  generations 
will  view  the  Spanish  bull-fight  in  the  same  light. 

Frank  de  Monte. 

[The  logic  of  our  correspondent  is  a  little  defective. 
The  people  who  read  about  a  battle  would  not  all  like 
to  be  present  at  it.  The  difference  between  a  bull-fight 
and  what  Englishmen  call  sport  is  that  the  sportsman 
is  a  hot-blooded  actor.  What  revolts  most  people 
about  a  bull-fight  is  the  passive  observation  of  mere 
bloodshed,  a  taste  which  might  be  gratified  as  fully  by 
a  weekly  visit  to  an  ordinary  slaughter-house.  More- 
over there  is  evidence  that  the  bull-fights  at  Boulogne 
are  conducted  with  clumsy  cruelty. — Ed.  S.  R.J 

BOYCOTTING— NO  ! 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  Arundel  Street,  W.C.,  14  September,  1899. 
Sir, — Now  that  the  first  burst  of  natural  indignation 
at  the  recent  miscarriage  of  justice  at   Rennes  has 


spent  itself,  surely  the  time  has  come'  when  it  should 
be  succeeded  by  feelings  of  sympathy  rather  than  of 
revengeful  desire  for  punishment. 

A  poison-weed  has  suddenly  sprung  up  in  our  midst 
nurtured,  sad  to  say,  by  more  than  one  of  our  popular 
journals.  I  refer  of  course  to  the  cry  for  boycotting  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  than  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
anything  more  petty  and  un-English.  We  Englishmen, 
so  proud  of  our  birthright  of  freedom  and  justice,  should 
be  the  first  to  step  forward  and  show  France  the  way  to 
free  herself  from  the  curse  of  militarism  under  which 
she  labours.  We  should  think  with  sympathy  upon  the 
sorrows  and  tribulations  through  which  she  has  passed 
during  the  last  century  and  a  half  and  with  admiration 
upon  the  unparalleled  manner  in  which  she  has  almost 
emerged  from  them,  then,  stretching  forth  the  right 
hand  of  friendship  we  should  help  her  to  take  firm 
footing  upon  the  solid  rock  rather  than  push  her  back- 
ward into  the  torrent. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  for  the  sake  of  those  two 
righteous  who  dared  all  for  justice  last  Saturday  let  us 
trample  this  weed  before  it  grow  too  strong  for  us  and 
let  us  remember  that  in  attempting  to  bring  ruin  upon 
the  Paris  Exhibition  we  shall  ourselves  be  guilty  of 
punishing  the  innocent  as  well  as,  if  not  for,  the 
guilty. 

Hoping  to  enlist  your  sympathy  on  this  subject 
I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Percy  J.  Bailey. 

TEST  MATCHES  AND  DRAWS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Kensington,  W.,  12  September,  1899. 

Sir, — Quite  rightly,  in  your  review  of  the  past 
cricket  season,  you  characterise  the  number  of  drawn 
games  during  1899  as  both  the  chief  feature  of  the 
county  season  and  ridiculous.  Apparently  the  better 
informed  the  commentator  the  greater  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  present 
themselves,  and  you  warn  would-be  reformers  that, 
however  important  it  may  be  to  discover  some  way  of 
avoiding  draws,  it  is  equally  important  not  to  spoil  the 
game  in  applying  a  remedy.  So  far  as  county  matches 
are  concerned  possibly  matters  must,  for  the  present 
at  any  rate,  be  left  as  they  are  and  the  duration  and 
conditions  of  a  game  be  determined  in  large  measure 
by  the  weather. 

But  what  does  seem  to  me  to  be  the  very  acme  of 
the  absurd  is  that  draws  should  be  allowed  in  such 
events  as  test  matches  between  England  and  Australia. 
Where  is  the  test  if  one  side  is  able  to  cling  to  the 
wicket  sufficiently  long  to  render  it  necessary  to  make  the 
game  a  draw  because  there  is  no  time  to  play  it  out  ? 
You  might  as  well  say  it  would  be  justice  to  give  a 
verdict  at  the  end  of  a  prosecuting  counsel's  speech 
which  had  lasted  a  certain  time.  The  other  side  would 
have  no  opportunity  of  meeting  the  attack  because  the 
attack  had  been  so  sustained.  In  exactly  the  same 
way  cricket  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mere  farce  when  time 
can  be  called  as  though  it  were  a  question  of  closing  a 
public-house  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land. 
In  such  a  case  as  the  last  test  match  the  very  merits  of 
the  English  side  prevented  the  game  being  played  to  a 
finish  and  a  victory,  as  we  are  entitled  to  believe  it 
would  be,  for  the  mother  country.  How  can  one  main- 
tain enthusiasm  in  contests  which  obviously  are  so 
indecisive  ? 

In  all  seriousness,  whatever  may  be  done  as  regards 
county  cricket  and  whatever  the  inconvenience  it  might 
occasion,  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  it  should  be 
definitely  agreed  that  test  matches  must  be  played 
out.  Otherwise  public  interest  in  the  national  game 
will  begin  to  flag.  The  subject  is  one  which  might  well 
be  ventilated  between  now  and  next  spring.  In  peace  we 
prepare  for  war  ;  in  the  football  season  let  us  prepare 
for  cricket  on  common-sense  lines.  It  is  true  I  am  only 
one  of  the  public  which  contributes  to  the  gate  money, 
but  in  asking  for  my  money's  worth  I  am  asking  also 
for  cricket  which  means  a  real  trial  of  skill  and  strength. 

I  am,  yours  very  truly,  Observ  er. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

"The  Religion  of  Shakespeare."  Chiefly  from  the 
writings  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Simpson.  By 
Henry  Sebastian  Bowden.  London  :  Burns  and 
Oates.     1899.    7.5-.  6d. 

THIS  book,  which  is  partly  a  compilation  from  the 
uncollected  writings  of  the  late  Richard  Simpson 
and  partly  from  the  pen  of  Father  Bowden,  is  an 
attempt  to  show  that  Shakespeare  was  a  Roman 
Catholic.  It  contains  much  interesting  information,  it 
is  well  written  and  we  have  read  it  with  great  pleasure. 
With  much  which  we  find  in  it  we  entirely  concur  and 
are  in  full  sympathy.  We  take  Shakespeare  quite  as 
seriously  as  Father  Bowden  does.  We  believe  that  the 
greatest  of  dramatic  poets  is  also  one  of  the  greatest 
of  moral  teachers,  that  his  theology  and  ethics  deserve 
the  most  careful  study  and  that  they  have  too  frequently 
been  either  neglected  or  misinterpreted.  We  agree 
with  him  that  nothing  could  be  sounder  and  more  per- 
sistently emphasised  than  the  ethical  element  in  this 
poet's  dramas  and  that  so  far  from  Shakespeare  being 
a  pure  agnostic  and  having  no  religion  at  all,  as  Birch 
and  others  have  contended,  he  is  in  essence  as  religious 
as  Sophocles.  And  now  Father  Bowden  must  forgive 
us  if  we  are  unable  to  go  further  with  him.  We  have 
00  prejudice  against  Roman  Catholicism  or  against 
any  of  the  creeds  in  which  religious  faith  and 
reverence  have  found  formal  embodiment.  Tros 
Rutulusve  fuat  nidlo  discrimine  habetur.  Our  sole 
wish  is,  if  possible,  to  get  at  the  truth.  It  is  of  com- 
paratively little  consequence  now  to  what  form  of 
religion  Shakespeare  belonged,  but  it  would  be  at  least 
interesting  if  it  could  be  shown  that  any  particular  sect 
could  legitimately  claim  him. 

Speaking  generally  the  England  of  his  time  appears 
to  have  been  divided  in  different  proportions  between 
those  who  adhered  with  tenacious  zeal  to  the  old 
creed,  a  section  which  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  reckons 
at  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  nation,  those  who  had 
embraced  Protestantism  because  it  had  become  the 
established  religion  but  whose  sympathies  were 
with  the  old  Church,  and  these  Bentivoglio  reckons  at 
four-fifths  of  the  total  population.  Next  came  the 
thorough-going  Protestants  with  infinite  subdivisions 
ranging  from  Episcopalians  like  Parker  and  Presby- 
terians like  Cartwright  to  extreme  Puritans  like  the 
Brownists.  Lastly  came  a  body,  probably  a  very  small 
body  of  Free-thinkers  like  Marlowe  and  Raleigh.  To 
which  of  these  bodies  did  Shakespeare  belong?  Was  he 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  a  Roman  Catholic  ?  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  say.  The  question  can  only  be  argued 
on  such  evidence  as  we  have  and  such  evidence  as  we 
have  is  conclusive  against  any  such  hypothesis.  No 
tradition  associates  him  with  the  Roman  Catholics. 
We  are  really  amazed  to  find  Father  Bowden  pressing 
into  the  service  of  his  thesis  Jordan's  palpable  and 
long-exploded  forgery  of  John  Shakespeare's  will,  and 
the  fact  that  John  Shakespeare's  name  is  found  on 
a  list  of  recusants,  when  it  is  in  that  very  list  expressly 
stated,  that  he  had  absented  himself  from  Church 
simply  from  fear  of  process  for  debt.  No  passage  can 
be  cited  from  Shakespeare's  writings  which  expresses 
sympathy  with  the  Catholics.  On  the  contrary  his 
dramas  abound  in  points  directed  against  them.  Thus 
he  twice  goes  out  of  his  way  once  in  "  Henry  V.  "  and 
Dnce  in  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well"  to  observe  that 
"miracles  have  ceased  ;  "  there  is  a  bitter  sneer  against 
them  in  the  reference  to  the  pirate  in  "  Measure  for 
Measure."  The  whole  political  philosophy  of  the 
historical  plays  is  totally  opposed  to  the  dearest  interests 
of  the  polity  of  Rome  :  they  are  purely  Protestant.  If 
Shakespeare  was  a  Roman  Catholic  when  he  wrote 
V  Kingr  John  "  and  "  Henry  VIII."  he  was  a  Catholic  of 
whom  his  co-religionists  have  very  little  reason  to  be 
proud,  for  moral  cowardice  and  treachery  to  a  creed 
could  hardly  go  further.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  the  shifts 
to  which  the  authors  of  this  book  are  reduced  to  make 
out  their  theory.  Shakespeare's  hostility  to  the 
Protestants  induced  him,  we  are  told,  to  pour  contempt 
bn  Oldcastle  by  depicting  him  as  Falstaffe.  His  fre- 
quent sneers  at  the  Puritans  had  their  origin  in  the 
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same  motive.  The  famous  passage  in  "Hamlet"  is 
cited  to  prove  his  belief  in  purgatory,  the  comical 
penances  imposed  in  "  Love's  Labours  Lost"  to  prove 
his  belief  in  penance  :  sentiments  which  are  common  to 
all  sects  of  Christians  are  regarded  as  peculiar  to  Roman 
Catholicism  :  mere  dramatic  utterances  are  forced  into 
illustrations  of  supposed  personal  convictions.  What 
is  habitually  and  systematically  ignored  is  that 
Shakespeare  being  a  dramatic  poet  must  necessarily 
make  his  characters  express  themselves  dramatically, 
and  that  as  he  was  writing  of  times  preceding  the 
Reformation  his  sentiments  and  expressions  very  natur- 
ally took  the  colour  of  the  world  of  which  he  was 
writing.  The  wonder  is  not  that  this  should  have 
occurred  but  that  Shakespeare  should  in  spite  of  the 
gross  anachronism  of  such  a  process  have  so  Protest' 
antiscd  pre-Reformation  periods  and  peoples. 

The  authors  of  this  book  would  have  done  well  to 
remember  that  in  Shakespeare's  time,  as  in  the  time  of 
the  ancients,  religion  had  two  aspects,  its  private  and  its 
public.  In  its  public  aspect  it  was  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  State,  an  essential  portion  of  the 
political  fabric.  Till  the  Reformation  there  had  been 
practically  no  schism  and  no  difficulty  :  the  State  reli- 
gion was  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  After  the 
Reformation  a  most  perplexing  problem  presented 
itself.  Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  in  a  long 
and  terrible  controversy  struggled  for  the  mastery.  At 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the  victory  had  been  won,  so 
far  as  England  was  concerned,  by  Protestantism  and 
Protestantism  was  the  accepted  religion  of  the  nation. 
As  such  it  was  the  duty  of  every  loyal  citizen  to  uphold 
it ;  it  became  with  the  throne  one  of  the  two  pillars 
on  which  the  fabric  of  the  State  rested.  Roman 
Catholicism  became  identified  with  the  political  and 
mercantile  rivals  and  enemies  of  England  :  Protestantism 
became  identified  with  her  lovers  and  upholders.  Thus  the 
Church  and  the  throne  became  indissoluble,  at  once  the 
symbols,  centres,  and  securities  of  political  harmony  and 
union.  This  accounts  for  the  attitude  of  Hooker,  Spenser, 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon  towards  Episcopalian  Protes- 
tantism on  the  one  hand,  and  Roman  Catholicism  and 
Puritanism  on  the  other.  It  is  therefore  as  absurd  to 
contend  that  Shakespeare  was  a  Catholic  as  it  is  absurd 
to  contend  that  he  was  a  Puritan.  Of  his  political 
opinions  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all,  for  they  are  written 
large  in  almost  every  one  of  his  plays,  and  to  suppose 
that  he  had,  or  could  have,  any  sympathy  either  with 
the  Roman  Catholics  or  with  the  Puritans  is  to  stultify 
those  opinions. 

Nor  have  we  any  right  to  assume  that  he  accepted  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  spiritual  matters. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unwarranted  than  what  is 
assumed  by  Father  Bowden  in  the  following  passage. 
"'Ripeness  is  all';  and  he  shows  us  in  all  his 
penitents  how  that  ripeness  is  secured,  sin  forgiven 
and  heaven  won  on  the  lines  of  Catholic  dogma 
and  by  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church."  What  are 
the  facts  ?  Shakespeare's  reticence  about  a  future 
state  and  what  may  await  man  in  the  form  of  reward 
and  punishment  hereafter  is  one  of  his  most  strik- 
ing characteristics.  Neither  Cordelia  nor  Desde- 
mona,  neither  Constance  nor  Imogen  in  their  darkest 
hours  expresses  any  confidence  in  the  final  mercy  and 
justice  of  Heaven.  Othello,  falling  by  a  fate  as  terrible 
as  it  was  undeserved,  dies  without  a  syllable  of 
hope.  "The  rest  is  silence"  are  the  ominous  words 
with  which  Hamlet  takes  leave  of  life.  When  Gloucester 
believes  himself  to  be  standing  on  the  brink  of  death,  in 
the  farewell  which  he  takes  of  the  world  he  has  no 
anticipation  of  any  other;  all  he  contemplates  is  "to 
shake  patiently  his  great  affliction  off."  So  die  Lear, 
Hotspur,  Romeo,  Antony,  Eros,  Enobarbus,  Macbeth, 
Mercutio,  Laertes.  So  die  Brutus,  Coriolanus,  King 
John.  In  the  Duke's  speech  in  "  Measure  for  Measure," 
where  he  is  preparing  Claudio  to  meet  death,  death  is 
merely  contemplated  as  an  escape  from  the  pains 
and  discomforts  of  life.  Even  Isabella,  dedicated  as  she 
was  to  religion,  in  fortifying  Claudio  against  his  fate 
draws  no  weapon  from  the  armoury  of  faith.  It  is  just 
the  same  in  the  dirge  in  Cymbeline,  in  the  soliloquy  of 
Posthumus  in  the  consolations  addressed  by  the 
gaoler  to  Posthumus.  Shakespeare  never  attempts 
ndeed  to  lift  that  veil  which  for  living  man  can  be 
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raised  only  by  Revelation.  It  is  indeed  remarkable 
that  he  represents  such  speculations — the  dwelling 
on  such  problems  as  more  likely  to  disturb,  perplex  and 
hamper  us  than  to  give  us  any  comfort. 

The  silence  of  Shakespeare's  philosophy  in  relation 
to  what  succeeds  death  is  unbroken.  Did  he  believe  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  in  a  future  state? 
Who  can  say  ?  What  we  can  say  is  that  if  we  require 
affirmative  evidence  of  such  a  faith  we  shall  seek  for  it 
in  vain.  In  the  Sonnets  where  he  seems  to  speak  from 
himself  the  only  immortality  to  which  he  refers  is  the 
permanence  of  the  impression  which  his  genius  as  a 
poet  will  leave — immortality  in  the  sense  in  which 
Cicero  and  Tacitus  understood  the  term.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  if  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  a  conclusion 
in  the  affirmative,  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  one  in  the 
negative. 

Of  the  respect  which  Shakespeare  entertained  for 
Christianity  as  a  religion,  of  his  conviction  of  its  ability 
to  fulfil  and  satisfy  all  the  ends  of  religion  in  men  of 
the  highest  type  of  intelligence  and'  sensibility,  we 
require  no  further  proof  than  his  "ideal  man" 
Henry  V.  Wherever  he  refers  to  Christ  and  the 
teachings  of  Christ  it  is  always  with  peculiar  tender- 
ness and  solemnity,  while  the  ethics  of  his  later  dramas 
particularly  "  Cymbeline "  and  the  "Tempest"  are 
penetrated  with  Christian  influence. 

"He  hath,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne  speaking  of 
himself,  "one  common  and  authentic  philosophy  which 
he  learnt  in  the  schools,  whereby  he  reasons  and 
satisfies  the  reason  of  other  men  ;  another  more  re- 
served and  drawn  from  experience  whereby  he  satisfies 
his  own."  It  may  be,  it  may  quite  well  be,  for  he  has 
left  nothing  to  justify  conclusion  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  words  of  Shakespeare's  Will  are  the  expression  of 
what  he  "reserved"  to  satisfy  himself,  and  that  he 
accepted  the  Christian  Revelation.  It  may  be,  that 
what  we  are  certainly  warranted  in  concluding  about 
him,  represents  all  that  can  be  concluded,  viz.,  that 

"  He  at  least  believed  in  soul,  was  very  sure  of  God." 


MELLOW  GOSSIP. 

"Passages  from  the  Diaries  of  Mrs.  Philip  Lybbe 
Powys  of  Hard  wick  House,  Oxon  :  a.d.  1756  to 
1808."  Edited  by  Emily  S.  Chinenson.  With  a 
Portrait.     London  :  Longmans.     1899.  16s. 

IF  time  does  not  mellow  poetry  like  wine — as  some 
think  it  does,  though  Horace  cavilled  at  their 
judgment — certainly  the  lapse  of  a  century  adds  a 
charming  flavour  to  gossip.  The  journals  which  Miss 
Caroline  Grote  began  to  keep  at  the  bidding  of  her 
father  in  1756  and  which  as  Mrs.  Powys  she  continued 
to  write  intermittently  for  nearly  half  a  century  would 
have  been  of  little  public  interest  in  their  own  day  but 
now  they  have  the  fascination  which  belongs  to  any 
ingenuous  record  of  an  unfamiliar  life.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  name  a  book  which  gives  so  good  an  idea  of 
the  way  in  which  our  great-great-grandmothers  amused 
themselves.  They  did  not  go  abroad,  but  they 
travelled  a  good  deal  for  in  those  days  it  was  further 
from  Hardwick  in  the  Thames  Valley  to  Shropshire 
where  a  branch  of  the  Powys  family  lived  than  it  would 
be  now  to  Vienna  and  the  journey  was  much  more 
adventurous.  On  the  way,  the  travellers  visited  what 
they  thought  worth  seeing — churches  occasionally,  but 
by  far  more  often  the  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
At  least  half  of  Mrs.  Powys'  pages  are  devoted  to 
describing  this  or  that  notable  country  place,  and  the 
name  which  recurs  offenest  is  that  of  "Capability" 
Brown  the  famous  landscape  gardener.  By  the  way  she 
gives  in  its  correct  form  a  saying  of  his  which  is  con- 
stantly inverted  so  as  to  make  nonsense.  It  was  at 
Caversham  Lodge  the  scene  of  his  "  first  performance  " 
that  he  held  up  his  hands  in  horror  at  the  "  vast  number 
of  trees  of  an  amazing  growth  all  through  the  whole 
spot"  and  declared  that  you  could  not  "  see  the  trees 
for  the  wood."  Those  who  know  and  love  their  river 
will  find  Mrs.  Powys  exceptionally  good  company  for 
her  life  centred  about  Henley  Reading  and  that  neigh- 


bourhood, and  with  her  tastes  and  energy  she  left  no 
manor  or  old  house  unexplored  and  none  undescribed 
that  she  explored.  She  has  an  account  too  of  a  gala- 
week  at  Henley  in  1777,  but  very  unlike  the  festivities 
which  we  associate  with  it  for  this  week  was  in  January' 
and  the  gala  was  a  great  theatrical  entertainment  given 
by  Lord  Villiers  at  Bolney  Court,  where  a  barn  and 
coach  house  were  knocked  together  and  hung  with 
green  baize  after  the  fashion  which  we  read  of  in' 
"  Mansfield  Park."  Dean  Powys,  the  diarist's  brother- 
in-law,  had  much  to  do  with  it,  for  he  cultivated  the, 
art  of  verse  and  had  been  engaged  to  write  two  pro- 
logues one  for  the  play  and  another  for  Rousseau's 
"  Pygmalion  "  in  which  piece  Tessier  had  been  engaged 
to  perform.  There  was  a  famous  company  assembled, 
which  included  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  General  Conway 
better  known  to  us  perhaps  in  Horace  Walpole  than  in 
history,  and  Lord  Barrymore  that  wonderful  spend- 
thrift of  whom  Miss  Chinenson  has  compiled  in  her 
appendix  a  most  amusing  account. 

Mrs.  Powys  was  never  a  "  fine  town  madam  "  but  she 
had  her  dissipations  like  anyone  else.  In  1761  she  was 
one  of  a  party  to  view  the  coronation  after  George  III.'s 
marriage  :  they  paid  120  guineas  for  a  room  in  Broad 
Sanctuary,  had  to  take  their  places  overnight  spending 
the  hours  till  daylight  at  cards  (of  which  it  should  be 
said  Mrs.  Powys  strenuously  disapproved)  and  did  not 
get  home  till  ten  o'clock  that  evening,  exhausted  but 
happy  ;  and  a  very  cheerful  account  Miss  Caroline  (she 
was  still  Miss)  wrote  of  it  all.  She  visited  Oxford  also 
as  a  young  girl  ;  saw  no  eights,  drank  no  cider  cup,  met 
no  undergraduates  and  in  short  had  quite  a  different 
sort  of  time  from  what  she  would  have  nowadays. 
What  she  did  see  was  the  regulation  round  of  sights — 
but  surely  they  do  not  show  Oliver  Cromwell's  skull  in 
the  Museum  nowadays.  The  Arundel  marbles  had 
not  the  fortune  to  please  her.  "I  must  own  to  have 
a  taste  so  refin'd  as  to  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
sight  of  so  many  dirty  frightful  maimed  figures 
some  having  unfortunately  lost  heads,  others  legs 
arms  hands  or  eyes.  Being  at  a  little  distance 
from  a  Grecian  Venus,  the  beauty  of  her  face  greatly 
struck  me  but  how  was  I  forc'd  to  call  my  own  judg- 
ment into  question  when  on  a  nearer  view  I  found  it  a 
new  head  stuck  by  a  late  statuary  on  the  dirty  shoulders 
of  a  lady  who  seem'd  to  have  no  other  merit  but  her 
having  been  form'd  so  many  years  before.  Strange 
repositories  these  and  the  only  places  I  fancy  where 
beautiful  features  are  pass'd  by  unregarded  and  the  men 
stand  in  admiration  at  the  majestic  air  of  ladies  far  past 
their  grand  climactericks."  With  that  quotation  we 
commend  the  lively  lady  who  wrote  it  to  the  better 
acquaintance  of  those  who  are  wise  enough  to  read  her. 


POPULARISED  STATE  TRIALS. 

"State  Trials  Political  and  Social."  Selected  and 
Edited  by  H.  L.  Stephen.  2  vols.  London  : 
Duckworth.     1899.    5$.  net. 

TO    those  who  know   the  thirty-three  volumes  ol 
Howell's  State  Trials  extending  from  the  yeai 
1 163  to  1820,  and  the  other  eight  in  continuation  ot 
that  series  issued  by  the  State  Trials  Commission  dowr 
to  the  year  1858,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  these  twc 
volumes  are  not  an  abridgment  of  the  whole.  Mr. 
Stephen  has  selected  ten  trials  from  Howell's'  huge! 
mass,  and  so  arranged  and  edited  them  that  they  ma; 
be  read  by  people  to  whom  the  original  work  is  no 
accessible.    The  State  Trials  abound  in  interest,  bu 
they  also  abound  in  difficulties  which  make  them  fo 
the  most  part  unintelligible  unless  the  intending  reade 
has  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  legal  knowledge 
He  must  bring  to  his  reading  much  legal  lore  which  ha 
ceased  for  generations  to  be  part  of  the  living  body  c 
English  law.    Our  writers  of  constitutional  and  generE 
history  have  been  indebted  to  the  collection  of  Howell 
father  and  son,  for  much  of  their  most  valuable  materia' 
Without  going  outside  the  present  small  collection^  wha 
picturesque  effects  have  been  obtained  from  the  trials  c 
Raleigh,  of  Charles  I.  and  of  the  Regicides.    We  kno] 
more  intimately  the  personal  character  of  Coke  from  hi 
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abominable  display  of  himself  at  Raleigh's  trial.  The 
trial  of  Lady  Alice  Lisle  enables  us  more  fully  to  realise 
the  mad  ferocity  of  Jeffreys  ;  and  the  best  illustration  of 
what  our  historians  owe  to  the  State  Trials  is  to  read 
Macaulay's  vivid  account  of  the  Bloody  Assize.  The 
indebtedness  of  writers  on  criminal  law  and  history,  and 
especially  on  the  growth  of  our  legal  procedure  and  the 
law  of  evidence,  is  even  greater  and  more  direct.  It  is 
especially  appropriate  to  refer  to  Sir  James  Fitzjames 
Stephen's  "  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  "  as  the 
volumes  now  being  considered  are  the  work  of  one  of 
his  sons.  Moreover  by  a  curious  coincidence  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen,  the  brother  of  Sir  James,  has  chosen  the  very 
same  trials  contained  in  these  volumes  for  notice  in 
his  "Hours  in  a  Library  ;"  the  present  editor  inform- 
ing us  in  his  preface  that  his  own  choice  was  made 
before  he  had  read  his  uncle's  essay. 

He  has  missed  an  excellent  opportunity  of  presenting 
us  with  a  study  of  the  particular  qualities  in  the  trials 
which  made  them  so  suitable  for  selection  in  each  case. 
For  the  King's  trial  and  the  Regicides'  the  reason  is 
plain.  Raleigh  is  a  hero  of  romance.  Russell  was  a  Whig 
"martyr."  The  Earl  of  Warwick's  and  Lord  Mohun's 
trials  had  their  origin  in  the  duel  which  is  immortalised 
in  "  Esmond  "  as  that  in  which  the  Earl  of  Castlewood 
met  his  death.  The  trial  of  the  Suffolk  witches  records 
a  condition  of  thought  which  has  equally  served  the 
purpose  of  pure  literature,  of  the  theologian,  the 
historian,  and  the  philosopher.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  seeing  either  why  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  trials,  that  of  Spencer  Cowper  for  murder,  is  in- 
cluded. It  recalls  an  important  phase  of  the  historical 
struggle  of  Whig  and  Tory  :  when,  according  to 
Macaulay,  "  the  whole  Kingdom  was  divided  between 
Stouts  and  Cowpers  ;  "  Stout  being  the  name  of  the 
young  Quaker  lady  whom  Cowper  the  brother  of  the 
Whig  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  was  alleged  to  have 
murdered.  It  is  harder  to  account  for  the  common  in- 
clusion of  the  trial  of  Colonel  Turner  and  that  of 
Samuel  Goodere  ;  and  it  is  still  less  apparent  why  the 
•editor  and  the  essayist  should  each  have  passed  over 
all  the  others  of  which  the  State  Trials  contain  such  an 
ample  store.  An  explanation  such  as  we  have 
mentioned  might  well  have  taken  the  place  of  some  of 
the  introductory  matter. 

When  Mr.  Stephen  does  offer  explanations  for  his  selec- 
tions or  omissions  they  are  somewhat  unconvincing. 
A  most  extraordinary  reason  is  given  for  the  omission 
•of  the  trials  arising  out  of  the  rebellion  of  '45.  Mr. 
Stephen  says  "  The  'Forty-five  should  have  been  repre- 
sented, and  Lord  Lovat's  adventures  ought  to  have 
served  my  purpose  to  a  turn.  But  alas  !  the  lawyers 
on  these  occasions  have  been  hopelessly  beaten  by  the 
professed  story-tellers  :  and  the  reports  of  the  trials 
of  Lord  Lovat  and  James  Stewart  are  as  dull  as  the 
romances  of  Waverley  and  Catriona  are  entrancing. 
Why  this  should  be  so  I  do  not  know.  I  can  ascribe 
it  only  to  the  inferiority  of  the  Scots  criminal  procedure 
to  our  own."  This  is  curious.  Mr.  Stephen  does  not 
after  all  seem  to  know  his  State  Trials  very  well  though 
he  "  long  ago  discovered  the  charm  of  their  anthology." 
If  he  turns  to  the  eighteenth  volume  of  Howell  he  will 
find  that  the  trials  of  Lord  Lovat  and  the  other  Scotch 
I  lords  were  all  taken  before  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  question  at  all  of  Scotch  procedure. 
Lord  Hardwicke  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  Lord  High 
Steward,  and  we  may  remind  Mr.  Stephen  that  though 
William  Murray,  afterwards  Lord  Mansfield,  was  indeed 
■a  Scotsman  and  a  relative  of  Lord  Lovat  yet  it  was  as 
the  English  Solicitor-General  that  he  took  part  in  the 
proceedings. 

It  is  not  Mr.  Stephen's  fault  that  his  title  is  not 
strictly  accurate.    In  Howell  are  to  be  found  many 
trials  which  are  not  State  trials  according  to  a  proper 
i  definition.    Very  early  in  the  history  of  Howell's  series 
j  it  was  determined  to  make  it  a  record  of  the  "  higher 
crime  "    "  together   with    the   dying   behaviour  and 
f  speeches  of  such  unfortunate  persons  as  suffered  death 
upon  their  convictions."    It  is  a  matter  of  taste  perhaps 
whether  one  likes  better  the  "  squalor  of  private  crime  " 
1  or  considers  it  "inferior  to  politics  as  a  staple  "  to  use 
j  Mr.  Stephen's  words.    He  himself  prefers  the  latter  ; 
!  but  probably  most  readers  will  consider  the  private 
"  crime  more  interesting  than  the  public;   one  reason 


being  that  the  account  of  it  is  more  intelligible 
The  difficulties  of  abbreviating  the  political  trials 
are  greater ;  and  Mr.  Stephen  has  not  always  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  mosaic  of  connecting  narrative 
and  verbatim  quotation  to  hang  together  without  giving 
rise  to  a  feeling  of  breach  of  continuity.  The  trials  of 
Raleigh,  the  King,  and  the  Regicides  and  Lady  Lisle  are 
interesting  on  account  of  the  personal  passages  of 
arms  between  the  prisoners  the  judges  and  the 
counsel,  not  on  account  of  their  politics.  Lord 
Russell's  trial  is  absolutely  dull.  On  the  other  hand 
the  trials  of  the  Suffolk  witches,  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
Spencer  Cowper  and  Samuel  Goodere  abound  with 
interest  on  every  page.  They  are  capital  examples  of 
criminal  trials  where,  paraphrasing  Burke,  we  have 
human  nature  exhibited  in  positions  at  once  the  most 
striking  and  affecting ;  tragedies  of  real  life ;  real 
culprits  with  original  characters,  curious  specimens  of 
humanity  worth  study  for  themselves,  and  on  account  of 
the  social  environment  in  which  they  display  their 
peculiar  characteristics. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Stephen  should  bring  his 
collection  to  a  close  with  the  trials  in  these  two  volumes. 
He  has  an  almost  illimitable  field,  and  there  should  be 
an  almost  illimitable  public  for  this  kind  of  reading. 
It  is  a  legitimate  form  of  "snippet"  literature;  but  if 
the  series  is  continued,  whatever  may  be  done  as  to  the 
political  trials  which  have  taken  place  since  1820,  Mr. 
Stephen  will  be  well  advised  if,  for  the  earlier  periods, 
he  cuts  down  the  politics  as  much  as  possible.  Let 
him  not  be  afraid  of  editing  merely  criminal  trials. 
There  is  no  reason. why  we  should  not  have  a  superior 
kind  of  "  Newgate  Calendar,"  if  he  edits  it  on  the 
principles  which  have  guided  him  in  these  volumes.  He 
need  not  however  particularly  insist  on  his  biographical 
notes.  As  he  says,  most  of  the  information  supplied  can 
be  got  from  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography." 
These  books  are  not  for  the  lawyer;  and  Mr.  Stephen 
we  think  mistakes  his  metier  as  editor  when  he  ascribes 
such  importance — he  actually  thinks  it  "  the  main  point 
of  interest  in  any  trial  " — to  bringing  to  the  fore  the 
names  of  the  counsel  briefed,  how  they  came  to  be 
briefed,  who  were  the  judges  that  tried  it,  how  they 
came  to  be  judges,  and  what  position  they  held  in  the 
opinion  of  the  bar  at  the  time. 

It  would  be  hard  to  suggest  that  so  striking  a  note 
should  be  omitted  as  that  in  which  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Popham,  who  was  on  the  Commission  that  tried 
Raleigh,  is  said  to  have  started  in  life  "  as  a  law 
student  and  highwayman  and  to  have  amassed  money 
as  a  highwayman."  It  is  piquant  but  very  doubtful ; 
and  Mr.  Stephen  has  a  little  "  developed"  what  is  to 
be  found  in  his  authority  the  Dictionary.  Such  notes 
on  the  other  hand  as  that  on  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and 
his  conduct  of  the  trial  of  the  witches  are  very  useful. 
More  particularly  at  the  present  time,  when  the  mis- 
carriage of  justice  at  Rennes  is  occupying  all  minds,  we 
read  such  a  note  with  painful  interest.  Mr.  Stephen 
quotes  Lord  Campbell's  criticism  on  this  trial.  "  Had 
the  miserable  wretches  indicted  pleaded  guilty,  or 
specifically  confessed,  or  if  there  had  been  witnesses 
who  had  given  evidence,  however  improbable  it  might 
be,  to  substantiate  the  offence,  I  should  hardly  have 
regarded  the  Judge  with  less  reverence  because  he 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  the  unhappy 
victims  of  superstition,  and  sent  them  to  the  stake 
or  the  gibbet.  But  they  resolutely  persisted  in  assert- 
ing their  innocence  ;  and  not  only  was  there  no 
evidence  against  them  which  ought  to  have  weighed 
in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  man  who  believed 
in  witchcraft,  but  during  the  trial  the  imposture  prac- 
tised by  the  prosecutors  was  detected  and  exposed. 
He  (Hale)  was  afraid  of  an  acquittal,  or  of  a  pardon, 
lest  countenance  should  be  given  to  a  disbelief  in  witch- 
craft which  he  considered  tantamount  to  a  disbelief  in 
Christianity."  In  other  places  the  text  of  the  trials 
furnishes  striking  proof  of  the  fact  that  in  many  of  its 
features  French  judicial  procedure  reproduces  in  the 
nineteenth  century  much  of  what  we  look  back  upon 
now  with  abhorrence  and  indignation  in  our  own 
country  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
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FROM  BAD  TO  VERSE. 

"  Jephthah  and  other  Mysteries,  Lyrical  and  Dramatic." 
By  Aleister  Crowley.  London:  Kegan  Paul.  1899. 
7  s.  6d. 

"Poems."    By  Clifford  King-.    London:  Digby,  Long-. 

1899.    55.  net. 
"Nero,  or  the  Trials,  Battles  and  Adventures  of  the 

Sixth  Emperor  of  Rome  in  Darkest  Hades  :  an 

Allegory,  a  Satire  and  a  Moral."  By  Horatio  Hunt. 

London  :  Downey.     1899.    3s.  6d. 

rT^HE  decay  of  the  spirit  of  poetry  in  England  is  one 
J-  of  the  most  depressing  of  all  the  sad  signs  of  the 
times.  No  doubt  great  bards  are  like  the  best  comets 
and  only  flash  across  our  horizon  at  long,  irregular 
intervals,  but  the  murkiness  of  the  present  outlook 
bears  all  the  stigmata  of  permanence  and  we  find 
an  added  hopelessness  in  the  complacency  with  which 
our  literary  public  accepts  its  fate.  In  France  there 
is  no  great  poet  nor  any  promise  of  his  advent, 
but  the  very  vulgar  are  for  ever  scanning  the  skies. 
The  present  writer  remembers  being  asked  his  profes- 
sion by  a  French  official  for  some  legal  formality. 
Having  no  very  distinct  inspiration  for  an  answer,  he 
hesitated,  whereupon  a  string  of  likely  professions  were 
instantly  prompted  :  "  Are  you  an  engineer  or  a  lawyer 
or  a  contractor  or  a  poet  ?  "  To  the  inquirer  there  was 
no  sense  of  incongruity  or  sly  chaff  in  the  final  sugges- 
tion. Poetry  as  a  profession  had  been  as  readily  received 
as  electricity  or  medicine  or  the  perfecting  of  auto- 
mobiles. Here  on  the  other  hand  it  would  have  pro- 
voked the  utmost  derision  and  found  ruthless  transla- 
tion into  that  final  formula,  "of  no  occupation."  It  is 
only  when  we  wish  to  be  specially  sarcastic  that  we 
allude  to  "  the  poet  Newbolt  "  or  "  the  poet  Austin  "  or 
"the  poet  Davidson."  Yet  their  profession,  poorly 
exercised  though  it  may  be,  has  surely  an  equal  claim 
to  recognition  with  that  of  the  painter  or  the  mummer. 

A  few  versifiers  have  developed  a  certain  distinction 
of  form,  usually  by  a  slavish  imitation  of  successful 
writers,  but  they  lack  all  vestige  of  a  divine  afflatus 
and  often  approach  perilously  near  to  unconscious 
parody.  The  rest  are  mere  producers  of  grotesque 
doggerel,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  permitted  to 
see  the  light  of  print. 

The  only  mystery  about  Mr.  Crowley's  effusions  is 
that  his  friends  should  not  have  kindly  but  firmly 
restrained  him  from  such  an  egregious  exhibition. 
That  he  has  friends  is  to  be  presumed  from  the 
astounding  virulence  of  two  sonnets,  which  he  has 
dedicated  "to  the  author  of  the  phrase  :  'I  am  not  a 
gentleman  and  I  have  no  friends.'"  They  are  dated  "at 
the  hour  of  the  eclipse,  Wednesday,  Dec.  28,"  which 
suggests  that  the  usual  lunar  influence  was  not  abated 
by  the  sun's  interposition.  Here  are  some  choice  frag- 
ments : 

"  Self-damned,  the  leprous  moisture  of  thy  veins 
Sickens  the  sunshine  .  .  . 

.  .  .  go,  go  thy  ways 
To  other  hells,  thou  damned  of  God  hereafter 
'Mid   men's   contempt    and    hate    and  pitiless 
laughter 

.  .  .  The  scroll 
Opens  and  '  coward,  liar,  monster'  shake 
Those    other  names  of  '  goat '  and  '  swine  '  and 
' snake ' 

Wherewith  Hell's  worms  caress  thee  and  control. 

Nay,  but  alone,  intolerably  alone, 

Alone,  as  here,  thy  carrion  soul  shall  swelter, 
Yearning  in  vain  for  sleep,  or  death,  or  shelter  ; 

No  release  possible,  no  respite  known, 

Self-damned,  without  a  friend,  thy  eternal  place 
Sweats    through    the    painting   of  thy  harlot's 
face.' 

"  The  dedication,"  we  read,  "  is  to  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne,"  but  we  presume  without  permission  unless 
he  has  been  beguiled  by  Mr.  Crowley's  fulsome 
apostrophe  : 

"Then  rose  the  splendid  song  of  thee,  'Thou 
liest  !  ' 

Out  of  the  darkness  in  the  death  of  hope, 
Thy  white  star  flamed  in  Europe's  horoscope. 


The  obscene  God  spat  on  the  universe  : 

The  sods  of  Destiny  were  spattered  on  her  :  — 

Then  rose  thy  spirit  through  the  shaken  skies  : 

'  Child  of  the  Dawn,  I  say  to  thee,  arise  ! ' 

Through  the  ancestral  shame  and  feudal  gloom, 
Through  mediaeval  blackness  rung  thy  pcean  r 

Let  there  be  light ! — the  desecrated  tomb 
Gaped  as  thy  fury  smote  the  Galilean." 

The  secret  of  this  frenzied  enthusiasm  is  to  be  found 
in  some  press  notices,  which  suggest,  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  that  Mr.  Crowley's  verses  have  "  the  very 
sound  of  Mr.  Swinburne."  They  are  indeed  full  of 
sound  and  of  very  little  else.  Neither  the  individual 
sentences  nor  the  whole  poems  possess  any  intelligible 
meaning  and  their  author's  sense  of  proportion  may  be 
gauged  by  a  reference  to  modern  Italv  as  "The  eagle 
of  all  time  .  .  .  eagle  and  phoenix."  The  only  in- 
structive fact  to  be  noted  is  that  attacks  on  God  and 
Kings  rarely  fail  to  go  together, — at  least  among  poets 
who  pose  as  advanced  teachers.  Carducci  had 
already  exemplified  this  before  he  followed  up  his  ode 
to  the  Devil  by  another  to  the  Queen  of  Savoy. 

Mr.  Clifford  King  contributes  even  more  effectively  to 
our  merriment,  for  the  ingenuousness  of  his  ideas  is 
only  surpassed  by  the  exuberance  of  his  muse.  Let  us 
quote  from  "  a  valedictory  satire,"  which  covers  eleven 
pages : 

"  Eyes  be  moistless — 
By  sorrow  suck'd, — 
'Scutcheons  hoistless, 
Life's  thistles  pluck'd  ; 

Excrescences 
(As  thine  own  thought !) 

Mathematise 
What  can  be  bought 

(Not  by  the  wise  !) 
By  a  fond  fool 

(That  is  myself 
On  penance'  stool  !) 

From  e'en  thyself. 

He  lothful  sped 

O'er  the  mare 
Internum! s  bed — 

Otherwise  rj 

OaXarra  styled 
(Greek's  my  terror  !) 

In  land  less  wild." 
And,  best  of  all  : 

"  Breathed  by  those  tools 

Conceived  in  hell, 
Aello  and 

Ocypete, 
Celseno  band 

(Harpyise). 

Though  thou  use  dyes 

From  Tyrus'  fish, 
'Twould  ne'er  suffice 

To  embellish 
Thee  so  like  e'en 
Terra's  Typhon 
(To  quench  thy  spleen 
Use  the  syphon  !)  " 
There  is  also  a  fine  fragrance  of  nonsense  about  a 
poem,  called  "Lingering  Thoughts,"  which  seems  to 
suggest  an  hiccough  of  many  meaningless  drawing-room 
songs : 

"  When  stranger  eyes  shall  meet  thine  own 
And  other  lips  prove  bitter  sweets  : 
When  love  its  attributes  disown, 

And  wanton  voice  thy  soul's  speech  greets, 
Have  thou  a  lingering  thought  of  me." 
But  "soul's  speech  greets"  is  sadly  lacking  in  the 
melody,  which  is  usually  required  from  effusions  with- 
out connected  meaning. 

Mr.  Hunt  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  large  fund  of 
unconscious  humour.  His  evident  aspiration  is  to 
figure  in  history  as  the  English  Dante.  His  "allegory, 
satire  and  moral"  fill  nine  "books,"  which  comprise  no- 
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sss  than  thirteen  thousand  lines  of  the  most  ludicrous 
onsense  ever  conceived  outside  a  lunatic  asylum.  If 
nly  he  could  be  pruned  and  edited  and  deprived  of 
plit  infinitives  and  persuaded  not  to  take  himself 
eriously,  he  might  come  to  rival  some  of  Lewis  Carroll's 
nasterpieces.  We  think  we  prefer  his  eighth  book, 
I'hich  describes  "  a  grand  Boxing  Match  between 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  forty  Souls  of  Bigotry.  The 
louls  getting  worsted,"  (we  quote  from  the  "  Argu- 
lent"),  "play  foul,  by  kicking  Castor,  and,  as  a 
sward  for  their  punishment,  are  severely  scourged  by 
lie  sons  of  Nemesis. "  Presently 

"  The  executioner  of  Pluto's  will  " 
nnounces  : 

"  The  great  Rhinoceros  of  Ignorance 
Will  now  be  waged  against  the  Serpent  of 
Intrinsic  Wisdom  " 

'hen  "the  Rhinoceros  of  Ignorance, 

By  several  hundred  fiends,  within  a  cage. 
Was  wheeled  into  the  centre  of  the  ring," 

jjhich  is  quite  like  the  combats  of  beasts  in  modern 
Ipain. 

"  When  the  Rhinoceros  of  Ignorance 
Beheld  the  Serpent,  he  appeared  to  show 
Some  signs  of  terror  ;  for  he  slunk  away, 
And  buried  in  the  sand  his  horned  nose, 
As  if  he  smelt  that  danger  was  at  hand." 

!ut  this  did  not  deter  the  Serpent,  which  coiled  itself 
ound  its  adversary 

"  Till  one  could  hear  the  very  bones  and  hide, 
Of  the  Rhinoceros  of  Ignorance, 
Cracking  beneath  the  terrible  embrace 
Of  Wisdom's  Serpent." 

t  is  only  towards  the  end  of  his  ninth  book  that  we 

ome  across  a  real  appreciation  of  Mr.  Hunt's  position. 

'  We  now  prepared,"  he  tells  us,  as  if  eight  books  had 

lot  gone  before, 

"  The  town  of  Nonsense  to  beseige  "  (sic)  ;  it  lay 
Not  many  leagues  from  the  ungodly  place 
Which  we  had  just  despoiled.    We  did  not  find 
The  road  to  Nonsense  very  difficult ; 
Indeed,  the  way  was  rather  straight  and  clear, 
And  smooth  as  alabaster." 

ic  we  should  imagine. 


SELIGMAN  ON  TAXATION. 

'The  Shifting  and  Incidence  of  Taxation."    By  Edwin 
R.  A.  Sel  igman,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
Colombia   University.      Revised    and  enlarged 
edition.    London  :  Macmillan.     1899.    125.  6d. 
\  S  the  investigation  of  conflicting  tendencies  becomes 
more  and  more  intricate,  political  economy  assumes 
I  less  dogmatic  tone  ;  its  modern  teacher  is  on  firmer 
round  when  he  is  hurling  polished  missiles  at  rival 
uthorities  than  when  he  is  constructing  nicely  balanced 
leories  of  his  own.    The  transformation  should  cause 
3  sorrow,  for  the  older  systems,  with  their  perpetual 
junctions  to  bow  down  before  immutable  rules  of  cast- 
rigidity,  were  too  burdensome  for  human  endurance  ; 
it  the  statecraft  which  seeks  guidance  from  the  pro- 
ssors  of  to-day  must  move  with  fear  and  trembling  at 
Very  step.    This  edition  of  Professor  Seligman's  book 
ki  taxation,  which  has  been  so  thoroughly  revised  that 
'■is  practically  a  new  work,  plunges  us  into  a  sea  of 
j  leoretic  difficulties,  and,  though  planks  of  refuge  are 
,eely  offered,  the  reader  rarely  feels  confident  of  their 
I'lidity,  much  less  of  their  permanence.    The  problem 
;r  incidence,  though  obviously  among  the  most  im- 
,  ortant,  is  necessarily  the  most  complicated  in  fiscal 
i:onomics.    In  many  aspects  it  has  always  been  keenly 
j  introverted,  and  more  than  half  of  the  present  volume 
I  wisely  devoted  to  the  history  of  previous  theories. 
1  roadly  speaking,  however,  the  older  economists  left 
s  in  possession  of  rules  which  he  who  ran  might 
ad,    but    Professor   Seligman    and   other  modern 
\  rite rs  dislocate  almost   all  our  preconceived  ideas. 
I  he  legislator  is  bidden  to  choose  taxes  of  which  the 
:sults  can  be  foretold  with  some  accuracy,  and  to 
ypplement  them,  if  need  be,  by  such  as  will  be  shifted 


in  their  entirety,  and  he  is  warned  that  if  he  goes 
outside  these  two  categories  his  intentions  may  be 
wholly  frustrated  ;  but  when  he  tries  to  ascertain 
what  taxes  they  include  he  has  to  apply  a  most 
bewildering  series  of  principles.  After  he  has  decided 
whether  the  commodity  is  durable  or  perishable, 
whether  it  is  subject  to  the  law  of  monopoly  or  to  that 
of  competition,  whether  the  tax  is  general  or  exclusive, 
whether  there  is  complete  mobility  for  capital,  whether 
the  demand  is  elastic,  to  what  extent  differential  ad- 
vantages of  production  affect  the  supply,  and  what  is 
the  ratio  of  product  to  cost,  he  can  arrive  at  a  pro- 
visional judgment,  but  its  correctness  will  in  turn 
depend  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  tax  is  assessed. 
He  must  next  consider  whether  the  tax  is  to  be  im- 
posed on  margin  or  on  surplus,  whether  it  shall  be 
large  or  small,  and  whether  it  shall  be  proportional  or 
progressive  ;  and  when  these  questions,  which  all  have 
a  more  or  less  definite  influence  on  the  incidence,  have 
been  disposed  of  he  has  yet  to  inquire  whether  the 
object  is  a  final  good,  since  if  the  commodity  is  used 
in  further  production  the  whole  case  is  reopened  and 
other  conditions  may  cause  a  tax  to  be  shifted  to  the 
second,  the  third,  or  the  ultimate  consumer. 

In  the  application  of  his  criteria,  Professor  Selig- 
man shows  us  how  far  economics  have  drifted  from 
their  old  moorings.  Some  of  his  views  are  not  gener- 
ally accepted  by  English  thinkers,  but  their  adoption 
by  one  whose  name  stands  deservedly  high  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  bears  witness  to  the  transition 
stage  through  which  financial  science  is  passing.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  incidence  of  import  duties.  The  old 
doctrine,  as  every  tiro  knows,  was  that  a  tariff  is  a  tax 
falling  on  the  consumer  as  an  addition  to  the  cost  of 
production  ;  but  we  are  here  informed — shades  of  the 
Cobdenites  ! — that,  if  the  importing  country  constitutes 
either  the  sole  market  or  such  an  important  part  of  it 
that  the  producer  cannot  easily  extend  his  sales  to  other 
countries,  the  latter  may  have  to  bear  part  of  the  tax 
himself,  and  that  there  are  all  kinds  of  gradations 
between  the  quite  exceptional  case,  where  the  producer 
tends  to  bear  a  large  share,  down  to  the  ordinary  case, 
where  the  consumer  bears  the  whole.  We  are  also 
reminded  that  the  controversy  between  Free-trade  and 
Protection  can  be  settled  only  by  considering  the  wider 
and  more  permanent  results  of  an  international  indus- 
trial policy.  Take,  again,  the  shifting  of  taxes  on  land. 
The  economists  who  sat  at  Ricardo's  feet  main- 
tained the  simple  rule  that  a  tax  upon  land 
is  a  tax  upon  rent ;  it  is  here  admitted  that 
the  burden  falls  wholly  upon  the  rural  landowner 
in  the  case  of  pure  competitive  rents,  but  it  is 
contended  that — as  Mr.  Goschen  has  already  shown  in 
his  Local  Taxation  Report — in  the  case  of  non-com- 
petitive rents  it  will  be  divided  between  the  parties. 
Professor  Seligman's  treatment  of  taxes  on  urban  land 
is  less  clear  and  less  cogent.  His  conclusion  is  that, 
when  a  rate  is  levied  according  to  rental  value  and 
assessed  in  the  first  instance  on  the  occupier,  the  main 
burden  will  rest  on  him  and  not  on  the  owner.  He 
justifies  this  position  partly  on  the  grounds  that  the 
building  tax  will  rest  almost  entirely  on  the  occupier 
and  that  it  forms  in  nearly  every  case  the  greater  part 
of  the  duty,  both  of  which  we  regard  as  highly  question- 
able propositions  ;  and  partly  on  the  ground  that  the 
site  tax  will  also  generally  be  borne  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  occupier,  a  view  which,  to  our  thinking,  seriously 
underrates  that  elasticity  of  the  demand  for  house 
accommodation  which  Professor  Edgeworth  has  justly 
emphasised.  Finally,  he  maintains  that  in  all  cases 
more  of  the  tax  will  tend  to  be  borne  by  the  tenant 
when  it  is  originally  imposed  on  him  than  when  it  is 
assessed  on  the  owner — a  striking  illustration  of  the 
extended,  and  probably  grossly  exaggerated,  importance 
which  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  attach  to  economic 
friction.  In  places,  his  argument  is  to  some  extent 
vitiated  by  want  of  familiarity  with  the  practical  con- 
ditions of  the  English  land  system,  as  when  he  seems 
to  ignore  the  constant  subdivision  of  ownership  in 
English  towns.  His  knowledge  of  English  legislation 
is  somewhat  antiquated,  e.g.  he  implies  that  landowners 
are  still  exempt  from  special  assessments  for  local  im- 
provements ;  but  his  study  of  English  writers,  as  shown 
by  his  searching  criticism  even  of  minor  authorities  like 
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Mr.  Blunden  and  Mr.  Sargant,  is  remarkably  close  and 
thoroughly  up  to  date. 

Professor  Seligman  does  not  always  convince  us,  but 
he  is  always  stimulating  and  suggestive,  and  we  know 
no  work  which  gives  in  the  same  compass  so  exhaustive 
an  analysis  of  the  general  doctrine  of  incidence.  The 
subject  has  been  sadly  neglected  by  English  politicians 
since  the  decay  of  the  Manchester  School,  as  several 
recent  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  proved  ; 
when,  for  instance,  the  Agricultural  Rates  Bill  was 
under  discussion  in  1896  some  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  economical  issues  would  have  spared  us  both  the 
complacent  dogmatism  of  its  opponents  and  the  pitiful 
floundering  of  some  of  its  most  conspicuous  defenders. 
One  of  Professor  Seligman's  most  pregnant  passages  is 
his  parting  warning  that  the  theory  of  incidence  has  no 
final  advice  to  offer  in  the  development  of  a  tax  system, 
and  that  the  student  of  public  finance  must  work  out  the 
rules  of  equitable  taxation  without  any  reliance  upon  the 
automatic  operation  of  presumed  absolute  laws.  He 
must  "endeavour  to  make  a  choice  of  public  revenues 
which  in  themselves  satisfy  the  requirement  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  economic  justice  ;  and  in  so  doing  he  maybe 
guided  by  those  principles  of  incidence,  but  only  those, 
which  are  definite  and  well  ascertained."  In  short,  the 
theory  of  shifting  is  an  aid  to,  but  not  a  substitute  for, 
the  study  of  economic  justice.  "The  doctrine  of  inci- 
dence is  neither  the  archangel  nor  the  archfiend  of  the 
science  of  finance." 


BENSON,  BESANT  AND  OTHERS. 

"  Mammon  and  Co."    By  E.   F.   Benson.  London 
Heinemann.     1899.  6s. 

THE  author  of  "  Dodo  "  has  added  to  our  surfeit  of 
"  smart  "  fiction  and  demonstrated  once  more  how 
easy  it  is  for  a  clever  man  to  be  too  clever  by  half.  There 
are  it  is  conceivable  some  readers  who  may  not  have 
seen  "The  Market  Place"  or  entered  the  portals  of  a 
music  hall  :  to  these  "  Mammon  and  Co."  may  appear 
full  of  novelty  and  original  wit.  Readers  of  Mr.  Harold 
Frederic's  novel  however  will  be  forced  to  the  making 
of  invidious  comparisons.  The  Stock  Exchange 
elements  in  "  Mammon  and  Co."  interest  one  not  at 
all  ;  apart  from  the  sketch  of  the  company-promoter 
Alington  they  are  indeed  tedious.  We  find  such 
pleasure  as  we  may  in  Mr.  Benson's  portraiture  of  the 
smart  and  shady  "  set :  "  the  men  who  lend  their  names 
to  prospectuses  for  value  received  and  of  their  womenfolk 
who  strive  after  paradox  in  their  conversation,  after 
their  friends'  characters  in  their  confidential  chats,  and 
after  their  friends'  money  at  baccarat.  Mr.  Benson 
does  not  crowd  his  little  stage.  The  impecunious 
Marquis  of  Conybeare,  his  wife  Kit  who  betrays  him  ; 
Lord  Evelyn  Massingberd,  the  marquis'  young  brother 
who  marries  a  millionairess  and  mars  the  make-up 
of  the  mannikin  seducer  Lord  Comber ;  and  Mrs. 
Murchison  the  fond  American  mother  with  a  gift 
for  ma'apropisms,  are  the  chief  characters.  Lily 
Murchison,  the  good  angel  who  prays  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  erring  woman,  is  intolerably  goody  goody. 
As  to  the  malapropisms,  "the  tombs  of  the  Marma- 
dukes "  and  "they  gave  him  quite  an  ovarium  "  are 
favourably  representative.  The  dialogue  at  its  best 
scarce  stirs  our  risible  faculties.  Take  an  example  : 
"  '  I  never  intend  to  become  anything,  not  even  a  good 
woman,'  she  said  with  emphasis.  '  I  hope  not,'  remarked 
Ted.  '  Oh,  how  I  hate  people  who  are  in  earnest  about 
things  !  '  said  Kit  in  a  sort  of  frenzy.  .  .  .  '  For  sheer 
social  hopelessness  give  me  a  politician  or  a  divine. 
Ted,  promise  me  you  will  never  become  a  divine.' 
'  Not  to-day,  at  any  rate,'  said  Ted.'  "  Ted  it  may  be 
remarked  is  Lord  Comber  and  he  and  Kit  are  staying 
together  for  a  week  at  Aldeburgh,  she  having  success- 
fully evaded  the  careless  protection  of  her  noble 
husband,  and  Ted  the  callow  chivalry  of  that 
husband's  brother.  Here  is  another  example  of 
the  "smart"  things  in  the  book,  and  far  from 
the  least  clever: — "'I  loathe  a  prudish  man,' 
said  Lady  Haslemere,  '  and  I  detest  a  well-informed 
woman.'  'There  aren't  any  of  either,'  said  Lady 
Conybeare."  And  so  the  thing  goes  on  for  nearly 
400  pages,  with  a  dash  of  repetition  that  is  far  from 
being  "  the  soul  of  wit"  Mr.  Benson  evidently  believes 


it  to  be  ;  not  a  little  sententious  direction  to  the 
reader  on  the  understanding  of  morality  ;  and  still 
more  of  platitude,  such  as  "  There  is  certainly  some- 
thing fascinating  about  what  we  call  luck."  Dis- 
appointing as  a  photograph  of  financial  life,  wearisome 
with  torturing  inversions  of  the  obvious,  failing  in  its 
merry  wife  and  in  its  good  woman,  "  Mammon  and 
Co."  has  yet  a  distinct  claim  to  a  hearing.  Its  saving 
grace  comes  from  the  story  of  Kit's  downfall — the 
description  of  her  drift  towards  the  unutterable  despair 
that  lies  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Seventh  Command- 
ment and  is  never  known  by  our  social  butterflies, 
till  their  wings  are  scorched  and  death  is  the  only 
oblivion. 

"The  Orange  Girl."    By  Walter  Besant.  London: 
Chatto  and  Windus.     1899.  65. 

The  pen  of  the  ready  writer  which  belongs  of  right  to 
Sir  Walter  Besant  is  calculated  to  blind  the  critic  to 
the  exceeding  dulness  of  his  present  production.  No 
living  writer  can  discourse  more  charmingly  on  old 
London  than  he,  but  one  may  have  too  much  of  even  a 
good  thing.  And  to  write  page  after  page  of  minute 
description,  however  tempting  to  an  author  who  has 
the  subject  at  his  finger  ends,  is  apt  to  interrupt  the 
plot  of  the  story  for  the  reader.  Yet  the  story  itself 
denuded  of  such  descriptive  passages  is  poor  stuff 
indeed.  It  is  a  second  "  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet"  from 
which  the  charm  has  all  departed.  The  "Orange 
Girl "  who  is  a  later  Nell  Gwyn  may  possess  all 
the  beauty  and  fascination  which  her  creator  claims 
for  her,  but  the  reader  has  to  take  such  qualities 
very  much  for  granted.  Her  adventures  are  the 
making  of  the  book,  and  it  is  probably  with  the 
idea  of  enhancing  her  perfections,  that  the  remaining 
characters  have  been  fashioned  on  such  negative  lines. 
The  hero  gives  up  the  counting-house  all  for  the  love  of 
a  violin.  It  is  the  reader  who  fails  to  see  in  what  way 
the  counting-house  was  beneath  him.  The  curious 
double  affection  in  which  he  indulges  might  be  possible 
for  a  man  of  his  temperament,  but  assuredly  only  a 
saint  of  so  pronounced  a  type  as  his  wife  would  have 
permitted  it  to  continue.  And  the  solitary  instance  in 
which  he  departs  from  the  exceeding  rectitude  of  his 
ways  is  heavily  handled  to  clumsiness.  As  the  story 
proceeds  the  misfortunes  which  fall  upon  him  leave 
the  reader  singularly  untouched.  For  it  is  obvious 
that  each  disaster  is  an  artificial  piece  of  machinery 
solely  manufactured  for  the  better  display  of  the 
heroine's  wit  and  magnanimity.  The  whipping-post 
and  the  stocks  are  en  evidence  on  every  page,  but 
familiarity  breeds  contempt,  and  one  gets  as  accus- 
tomed to  them  as  to  the  village  pump.  Throughou; 
the  hero  fiddles  and  weeps,  his  wife  prays,  and  the 
heroine  runs  eminent  risks  of  being  hanged.  Hei 
Quixotic  friendship  for  so  uninteresting  a  couple  is  fol- 
lowed by  her  equally  Quixotic  refusal  to  marry  the 
man  she  loves.  The  tameness  with  which  the  lattei 
accepts  his  conge"  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the  inverte 
brate  world  it  has  pleased  the  author  to  set  before  us 
The  chief  characters  finally  drift  off  to  the  New  World 
The  Old  World  could  bear  their  loss  with  fortitude. 

"  The  Heart  of  Toil."    By  Octave  Thanet.  London 
Downey.    1899.  5^. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  collection  of  short  storie1 
is  that  every  story  is  concerned  with  some  phase  c 
industrial  life.    All  the  characters  are  employers  c 
labour  or  workmen,  and  all  the  incidents  arise  out  c 
the  relations  to  each  other  of  employers  and  employee 
Trade  Unionism  pervades  every  page,  and  trade  unio 
leaders  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  heroes  of  fictioi 
There  is  only  one  love  story — a  very  pretty  one  too — an 
even  that  is  mixed  up  in  a  very  quaint  fashion  with  tr 
rate  of  wages  of  furnacemen  and  shearers.  Itisanov 
idea,  and  it  works  out  in  a  more  interesting  way  tha 
one  would  be  at  first  inclined  to  believe  possible.  TK 
writer  seems   thoroughly   well   acquainted  with  tl 
industrial  and  social  conditions  of  American  workmei 
and  he  gives  us  lifelike  character  sketches  of  the  leade 
of  their  trade  organisations,  and  of  the  employers  wil 
whom  they  are  "brought  into  conflict  in  the  course  - 
labour  disputes.     The  stories  narrate  the  sorrows  ar 
distress  that  arise  from  strikes,  and  the  evil  passioi 
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as  well  as  the  heroism,  self-sacrifice,  and  magnanimity 
often  displayed  in  them.  But  all  the  virtues  are  not  on 
the  side  of  the  men,  nor  all  the  ignorance,  short- 
sightedness, selfishness  and  unprincipled  vanity  which 
often  produce  labour  conflicts.  The  balance  is  held 
with  an  even  hand,  and  the  soberness  of  feeling  and 
judgment  of  the  writer  persuade  us  that  he  is  no  mere 
partisan.  This  restraint,  and  the  very  considerable 
literary  ability  with  which  the  stories  are  told,  though 
they  are  not  exactly  what  would  be  termed  brilliant, 
make  them  not  only  worth  reading  as  stories  but  as 
sympathetic  and  humane  studies  of  a  subject  which 
has  many  other  sides  than  that  brought  out  in  the 
blue-books  and  labour  reports. 

"The  Member's  Wife."     By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry 
Chetwynd.    London :  Pearson.  6s. 

This  is  a  rather  dreary,  long-spun-out  story  of  a 
misunderstanding  that  parts  two  lovers  and  marries 
one  of  them  to  the  reprehensible  lady  who  brought  it 
about.  Her  death  comes  in  the  nick  of  time,  as  regards 
the  happiness  of  the  deserving  pair,  though,  for  our 
part,  we  were  sorry  when  she  died  :  not  that  we  had 
had  too  little  of  the  story,  but  that  the  social  difficulties 
and  muddles  of  the  Member's  Wife  were  just  on  the 
point  of  rousing  our  interest.  While  there  are  people 
who  like  to  read  about  puppets,  books  of  this  kind  will 
always  have  a  sale.  One  advantage  of  them  is  that 
they  can  almost  be  read  with  closed  eyes.  The  puppets 
are  so  docile. 

"The    Golden    Shoemaker."     By  J.  W.  Keyworth. 
London  :  Robert  Culley.    1899.    3^.  6d. 

Others  than  cynics  have  observed  that  there  is  about 
goodness  a  lack  of  variety  which  renders  it  singularly 
inadaptable  for  artistic  purposes.  Therefore  in  a  story 
which  points  such  an  excellent  moral  as  the  present  we 
must  suffer  kindly  much  that  is  obvious  and  not  a  little 
that  is  commonplace.  A  poor  but  honest  cobbler  to  his 
infinite  discomfort  comes  into  a  fortune  which  he 
endeavours  to  expend  in  the  best  possible  manner.  For 
this  he  is  ultimately  rewarded  by  the  restoration  of  his 
long  lost  daughter.  Altogether  it  is  a  most  proper 
little  book  and  eminently  suited  for  a  Sunday  school 
prize. 

NEW   BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Pleasure  and  Leisure  Boating."  By  Sidney  Crossley.  London  : 
Innes.  1899. 

A  practical  and  trustworthy  handbook  has  long  been  wanted 
for  those  boating  men  who  do  not  wish  to  race  but  merely  from 
time  to  time  to  take  a  holiday  on  the  river.  Unfortunately 
Mr.  Crossley's  book,  though  it  contains  some  useful  information 
and  many  valuable  hints,  hardly  fulfils  the  want.  The  earlier 
chapters,  which  purport  to  instruct  the  tiro  in  the  art  of  pro- 
pelling a  boat,  contain  several  passages  which  do  not  coincide 
with  the  accepted  theories  of  expert  oarsmanship,  while  the 
latter  portion,  which  is  a  sort  of  guide  to  the  Thames,  is  hardly 
full  enough  to  be  of  any  practical  value  to  anyone  organising  a 
boating  party.  Rowing  and  sculling  are  arts  that  cannot  be 
acquired  except  by  practice  ;  and  "  book  learning"  is  only  useful 
to  the  boating  man  who  wishes  to  take  the  opinion  of  a  compe- 
tent authority  upon  some  points  of  form  which  are  all-important 
in  the  propulsion  of  a  racing  boat.  The  form  of  an  oarsman 
who  had  taught  himself  to  row  from  a  book  would  in  any  case 
be  interesting  and  curious,  but  to  watch  a  man  moulding  his 
form  on  Chapter  III.  of  "Pleasure  and  Leisure  Boating" 
would  be  a  unique  entertainment.  To  begin  with  such 
cardinal  principles  as  using  the  weight,  keeping  the 
stroke  long,  and  even  balancing  the  boat  must,  we  are  told,  be 
mastered  on  land  before  the  novice  tries  his  hand  in  a  boat. 
Then  he  is  to  take  the  oar  (in  both  hands  presumably)  and  be 
careful  that  his  thumb  does  not  curl  over  the  end.  Can  the 
author  have  forgotten  upon  which  side  of  the  hand  the  thumb 
grows  ?  He  is  to  keep  the  arms  stiff,  a  thing  which  every 
rowing  man  says  is  to  be  expressly  avoided,  and  he  must  not 
put  his  oar  in  too  deep  lest  he  "  bucket,"  a  term  Mr.  Crossley 
seems  to  use  for  throwing  up  water  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 
But  to  "bucket"  is  a  well-known  technical  expression  in  rowing 
and  means  hurrying  the  body  forward  at  a  rate  which  is  too 
fast  compared  with  the  pace  of  the  swing  back,  and  can  have 
no  possible  connexion  with  the  fault  of  putting  the  blade  in  too 
deep.  The  chapters  on  Steering  and  Watermanship  are  the 
most  useful  part  of  the  book,  and  should  certainly  be  studied 
by  all  who  wish  to  learn  how  to  take  a  holiday  on  the  river 
without  making  themselves  objectionable  to  the  regular  habitues. 
It  is  solely  through  ignorance  that  so  many  trippers  of  all 
classes  steer  on  the  wrong  side,  grab  with  boat-hooks  in  locks 


and  generally  break  the  rules  of  aquatic  etiquette.  On  these 
points  there  is  much  sound  advice  in  this  book.  Punting, 
canoeing  and  boat-sailing  are  all  well  treated,  but  the  chapter 
on  Henley  Regatta  is  not  good.  It  contains  several  inaccura- 
cies, and  misses  what  would  have  been  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  reminding  the  would-be  boating  man  that  Henley  Regatta 
exists  primarily  for  the  racing,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  set  a 
good  example  by  doing  his  utmost  to  assist  the  Conservancy 
officials  in  their  endeavours  to  keep  the  course  clear.  House- 
boat life  and  Camping  are  evidently  leisure  as  distinct  from 
pleasure  boating  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Crossley,  an  opinion  in 
which  most  of  his  readers  will  concur  unless  the  weather  is  very 
warm  and  dry. 

"Leo  XIII.:  his  Life  and  Work."  By  Julien  de  Narfon. 
London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1899.  js.  6d. 
From  whatever  point  of  view  we  may  approach  it,  a  "  life  "  of 
the  present  Pope,  especially  when  so  well  informed  as  that  now 
before  us,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  of  considerable  interest. 
Leo  XIII.'s  original  bent  towards  the  Church  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  particularly  strong.  He  aspired  at  first  "to  make 
his  way  in  the  Papal  civil  service  or  diplomacy  without  taking 
rank  in  the  priesthood."  It  is,  as  the  author  says,  curious  that 
at  the  age  of  twenty -seven  the  future  Pope  "  was  apparently 
given  up  to  ambition  in  which  the  next  world  had  no 
visible  influence,  and  was  not  an  aspirant  to  the  honour 
of  standing  before  the  altar."  As  Pope,  Leo  XIII.  has 
always  evinced  a  keen  interest  in  affairs.  His  Encyclicals 
seem  to  have  lost  little  in  weight  from  their  often  trans- 
parent opportunism.  M.  de  Narfon  in  telling  the  story  of 
the  appeal  made  to  the  Pope  in  1884  to  arbitrate  on  the 
Caroline  Islands  affair  gives  what  we  believe  to  be  a  quite 
novel  explanation  of  the  circumstances.  Germany  had  occupied 
the  islands,  and  they  had  been  quietly  resigned  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  when  the  anti-German  riots  in  Madrid  showed 
that  the  transfer  was  resented  by  the  mob.  The  German 
Emperor  was  anxious  to  help  the  young  King  but  Bismarck 
had  gone  too  far  to  withdraw.  "At  this  stage  an  Italian 
journalist,  whom  Bismarck  had  expelled  from  Germany,  con- 
ceived a  colossal  practical  joke.  He  sent  a  telegram  to  a 
Berlin  newspaper  announcing  that  the  Spanish  Government 
was  about  to  ask  the  Pope  to  intervene.  Bismarck  took  the 
story  'au  serieux'  and  intercepted  the  telegram.  Then  be- 
lieving he  was  about  to  accomplish  a  diplomatic  master-stroke 
he  resolved  to  be  beforehand  with  Spain  and  propose  the 
arbitration  which  not  a  single  Spanish  statesman  had  thought 
of  for  a  moment.  Although  the  Pope's  decision  was  in  favour 
of  Spain,  it  brought  about  quite  a  'detente'  between  Berlin 
and  Rome." 

"  Trooper  3809  :  a  Private  Soldier  of  the  Third  Republic." 
By  Lionel  Decle.  London  :  Heinemann.  1899. 
Were  there  no  Dreyfus  case  this  book  would  be  received 
with  a  caution  verging  on  scepticism.  Its  author,  whose  name 
is  by  this  time  well  known  on  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
served  as  a  private  in  the  French  army  and  what  might  other- 
wise have  been  put  down  to  a  journalistic  predilection  for 
sensation  and  exaggeration  can  now  only  be  regarded  as 
truthful  witness.  M.  Decle  says  he  cannot  follow  M.  Urbain 
Gohier  in  his  virulent  and  indiscriminate  attacks  upon  all 
French  officers,  but  he  assures  the  reader  that  the  case  of 
Dreyfus  is  only  "a  greatly  magnified  example  of  what  happens 
daily  throughout  the  French  army.  .  .  .  Dreyfus  has  been  a 
victim  not  so  much  of  the  malice  of  individuals  as  of  a  faulty 
system."  There  is  something  tragically  wrong  in  a  system 
which  rouses  privates  to  trust  to  the  hazard  of  cards  to  decide 
who  shall  kill  an  officer,  which  permits  an  appeal  against 
punishment,  merited  or  unmerited,  to  be  considered  ground 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  penalty,  and  which  makes  men  look 
back  upon  the  years  they  spent  in  the  army  as  a  period  of 
degradation. 

"  Carvell's  Nursery  Handbook  with  Hints,  1899"  (London  : 
Barber,  is.)  without  pretending  "to  Addisonian  or  efflores- 
cent forms  of  expression,"  aims  at  affording  guidance  to 
parents  in  the  rearing  and  nurturing  of  children.  It  is  inter- 
leaved with  blank  pages  on  which  the  mother  can  jot  down 
observations  of  her  own  in  the  management  of  her  babes.  The 
book  is  substantially  bound. — The  second,  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  Dr.  Clement  Dukes'  "Essentials  of  School  Diet" 
(London:  Rivingtons.  1899.  6s.  net)  contains  a  prefatory 
note  by  Sir  William  Broadbent  who  insists  on  the  importance  to 
both  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  youth  of  following  out 
Dr.  Dukes'  principles.  The  reissue  should  be  welcomed  by 
parents  and  schoolmasters.— "The  'Queen'  Cookery  Books  : 
(1)  Soups  (II)  Ices  "  (London  :  Horace  Cox.  2  vols.  is.  each) 
are  unpretentious  but  useful  handbooks  for  housewives.  The 
series  is  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  S.  Beaty-Pownall. 

The  point  of  view  taken  in  these  columns  a  month  or  two 
since  on  the  subject  of  "A  National  Opera"  is  supported  in 
the  new  number  of  "The  Chord."  The  writer  opens  with  a 
sharp  reflection  on  "  our  passion  "  for  opera  which  "  burns  so 
fiercely  .  .  .  that  the  performances  given  at  Covent  Garden 
reach  that  magnificent  level  which  is  the  envy  of  Europe."  If 
a  National  Opera  House  were  built— and  "The  Chord"  is  not 
very  hopeful  as  to  the  discovery  of  ways  and  means — it  might 
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be  regarded  "  as  the  beginning  of  a  great  opera  movement  :  it 
would  not  itself  be  that  movement.'' 

From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Choisenl — published  from 
time  to  time  in  the  "Revue  de  Paris" — we  always  get  an 
interesting  glimpse  of  that  Ambassador's  life  at  Rome,  and  also 
of  Court  life  under  Louis  XV.  The  Duke,  although  unpopular 
with  the  King,  had  a  firm  friend  in  Madame  de  Pompadour  ; 
and.  in  the  chapter  that  appears  in  the  "  Revue"  for  1  September, 
he  draws  a  picture  of  her  position  and  power.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  on  5  January,  1757,  one  Damiens  attempted  to  stab 
the  King  in  his  palace  at  Versailles,  but  that  the  knife  slipped — 
leaving  only  a  scratch.  Louis,  however,  went  to  bed  for  nine 
days,  drew  the  curtains  about  him,  called  for  his  confessor,  and 
displayed,  in  short,  the  most  pitiful  cowardice.  Madame  de 
Pompadour  herself  was  not  allowed  to  approach  him  ;  and,  this 
being  taken  by  her  enemies  to  be  a  sign  of  the  King's  disfavour 
and  of  her  speedy  downfall,  she  was  treated  with  disdain  and 
disrespect.  When  Louis  recovered,  however,  his  first  visit  was 
to  his  mistress  who,  seeing  that  she  had  lost  none  of  .her  old 
power,  urged  him  to  dismiss  two  of  her  bitterest  enemies  from 
Court.  He  consented  ;  and,  at  Madame  de  Pompadour's 
request,  named  the  Due  de  Choiscul  Ambassador  at  Vienna. 

A  paper  on  the  penal  settlements  in  New  Caledonia  is  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  "  Revue  des  Revues"  for  1  Sep- 
tember. The  author,  an  ex-official,  has  spent  many  years  of  his 
life  among  the  convicts  ;  and,  while  showing  that  they  are  better 
treated  than  English  prisoners  condemned  to  hard  labour, 
admits  that  the  government  of  the  place  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Still,  we  are  told  that  the  climate  is  healthy  and  the 
scenery  gorgeous  ;  that  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  that,  in  many 
places,  it  covers  rich  mines.  But  New  Caledonia  costs  the 
French  Government  1 50  million  francs  a  year. 
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NOTES. 

We  have  hitherto  regarded  President  Steyn  as  a 
sensible  man  and  a  friendly  neighbour.  The  moving 
hand  of  fate  has  unmasked  him,  as  it  has  unmasked 
President  Kruger.  Most  people  thought  that  Sir 
Alfred  Milner's  telegram  to  President  Steyn  explaining 
the  movement  of  our  troops  was  too  apologetic  :  it 
certainly  was  cordial  and  polite.  President  Steyn's 
answer  was  arrogant  and  ambiguous  :  but  his  speech 
to  the  Free  State  Volksraad  was  openly  hostile  and 
insolent.  We  now  discover  the  secret  adviser  who  has 
been  egging  Mr.  Kruger  on  to  resistance.  From  a 
military  point  of  view  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  us 
that  the  Orange  Free  State  should  declare  itself  hostile, 
for  we  can  now  make  one  of  our  advances  from  Port 
Elizabeth  through  President  Steyn's  territory,  taking 
Bloemfontein  on  the  way.  A  secretly  hostile  but 
professedly  neutral  Free  State  would  have  been  a 
nuisance,  for  it  would  have  been  sending  fighters  by 
two  and  threes  through  the  passes  all  the  time,  while 
we  should  have  been  bound  to  respect  its  territory. 

We  cannot  congratulate  the  Africander  members  of 
the  Cape  Parliament  on  the  part  they  are  playing  just 
now.  They  are  evidently  in  an  agony  of  indecision 
between  British  and  Boers,  and  feel  like  the  unhappy 
gentleman  in  the  song,  "How  happy  could  I  be  with 
either,  were  t'other  fair  charmer  away."  We  fancy 
that  the  continuous  landing  of  troops  will  assist  them 
to  make  up  their  minds  before  long.     In  the  meantime 

,  they  are  sending  hysterical  telegrams  to  Mr.  Kruger, 
and  talking  about,  though  not  sending  in,  subscriptions 

•for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  demented  Boer. 

.     Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  were 
both  members  of  the  Cabinet  that  agreed  to  the  Con- 
ventions of  1881  and  1884.    This  undoubtedly  gives 
Sir  William  Harcourt  the  right  to  be  heard  at  great 
length  in  defence  of  the  greatest  political  blunder  of 
modern  history.    It  also  gives  him  the  opportunity, 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  platform  politician,  of 
,  proving  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  changed  his  opinions 
|,  on  more  subjects  than  Home  Rule.    But  when  Sir 
William  Harcourt  has  liberated  his  soul  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  Gladstone  Cabinet,  and  has  triumphantly  demon- 
1  strated  the  present  Colonial  Secretary's  inconsistency, 
I  what  is  his  net  contribution  to  -the  controversy  ?  Just 
this,  that  England  has  no  claim  to  suzerainty,  and  that 
:  the  Transvaal's  claim  to  be  recognised  as  a  sovereign 
(,  international  State  is  "  indefensible."    Both  parties  are 


therefore  wrong,  and  both  should  therefore  give 
way. 

But  is  there  another  man  in  England  who  thinks 
with  Sir  William  Harcourt  that  Great  Britain  should 
have  swopped  its  suzerainty  or  paramountry  for  the  five 
years'  franchise  ?  The  truth  is  that  Sir  William  Har- 
court, like  the  young  man  from  the  country,  is  not  at 
the  centre  of  the  situation.  Sir  William  may  fumble 
over  the  Conventions  of  1881  and  1884  as  much  as  he 
pleases  :  we  have  got  a  long  way  from  those  documents 
now.  A  great  deal  has  happened  since  then,  and  it  is 
waste  of  time  to  talk  as  if  1899  was  1884.  The  thirst 
for  gold  may  be  an  accursed  thing,  but  statesmen  have 
to  deal  with  the  world  as  they  find  it.  Neither  Sir 
William  Harcourt  nor  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  have 
foreseen  in  1884  the  discovery  of  the  Rand  mines,  and 
the  consequent  inrush  of  Europeans.  But  the  gold 
has  been  found  ;  the  Uitlanders  are  there  ;  and  the  dif- 
ference between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt  is  this,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  adapts  his 
policy  to  meet  the  altered  circumstances,  while  Sir 
William  Harcourt  delivers  a  rambling  essay  on  the  his- 
tory of  a  deleted  preamble. 

Underneath  layers  of  intellectual  perversity  and 
casuistry  there  is  in  Mr.  John  Morley  the  grit  and 
commonsense  of  a  North-country  Englishman. 
Boldly  he  said  at  Manchester  that  Mr.  Kruger  must 
give  the  five  years'  franchise,  unhampered  by  impossible 
conditions  or  harassing  restrictions.  Even  Sir  William 
Harcourt  admitted  that,  having  made  it,  the  Boer 
ought  not  to  have  withdrawn  his  proposal,  and  with 
these  small  mercies  from  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
we  must  for  the  present  be  satisfied.  When  Mr. 
Courtney  described  Sir  Alfred  Milner  as  "  a  lost 
mind,"  he  meant  presumably  that  an  "  intellectual  "  had 
gone  over  from  his  side  to  that  of  the  Philistine  Jingoes. 
But  we  never  heard  that  Sir  Alfred  Milner  was  ever  on 
the  side  of  Mr.  Courtney,  or  that  anybody  ever  was, 
except  the  member  for  Bodmin. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  Sir  Edward  Clarke's  extra- 
ordinary ebullition  on  the  Transvaal  question  ?  That 
eminent  advocate  has  written  to  the  "Times"  to  say 
that  he  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  go  to  w  ar 
with  the  Transvaal  ;  that  Mr.  Kruger's  last  despatch  is 
not  in  the  least  a  rejection  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pro- 
posals ;  and  that  he  hopes  that  Parliament  may  be 
summoned  at  once  in  order  that  the  Government  may 
explain  to  him  and  others  what  they  mean  by  it  all. 
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Sir  Edward  Clarke  will  get  his  opportunity  in  the  House 
of  Commons  soon  enough  ;  but  we  trust  for  his  own  sake 
that  by  the  time  it  arrives  he  will  have  answered  his 
own  questions  for  himself.  We  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  Sir  Edward  Clarke's  forensic  genius,  and  his 
oratorical  services  to  the  Conservative  party  have  been 
very  great.  But  if  Sir  Edward  Clarke  wishes  to  irretriev- 
ably damage  his  political  position,  let  him  stand  up  in  his 
place,  and  oppose  war  with  the  Transvaal.  Sir  Edward 
made  a  mistake  once  before  about  Venezuela,  and  how- 
ever unassailable  his  standing  at  the  Bar  may  be  a 
political  lawyer  cannot  with  impunity  repeat  this  kind 
of  faux  pas. 

It  is  wonderful  how  soon  popular  indignation  is 
appeased.  Captain  Dreyfus,  having  been  condemned 
to  please  the  French  Army,  has  now  been  pardoned  to 
please  the  foreign  customers  of  France.  Utterly 
illogical  as  the  decision  of  the  French  Government  is, 
it  has  had  the  desired  effect.  All  talk  of  boycotting 
the  Exhibition  is  now  at  an  end,  and  manufacturers  are 
tumbling  over  one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  cancel 
their  withdrawals.  In  short,  having  seen  Dreyfus  out 
of  prison,  and  being  assured  that  no  more  physical 
ruffering  will  be  his,  the  practical  British  public  are 
quite  prepared  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  to  take 
that  wicked  but  charming  French  nation  back  to  their 
bosom.  So  we  shall  still  be  able  to  run  over  to  Paris 
and  Monte  Carlo,  to  drink  champagne,  to  eat  chocolate, 
to  read  shocking  novels,  and  to  wear  silk  stockings. 
Everything  is  therefore  for  the  best  in  this  best  of  all 
possible  worlds. 

Unless  the  Haute  Cour  provides  more  startling 
revelations  than  those  that  were  paraded  on  Monday 
last,  Paris  should  now  enjoy  a  spell  of  peace.  The 
affair  is  over— gossips  are  greeted  with  the  cry  of 
"  N'en  parlons  plus."  The  Fort  Chabrol  has  fallen; 
cavalry  and  infantry  have  disappeared  from  the  streets. 
And  although  this  calm  is  due  to  M.  Loubet's  pardon 
of  Captain  Dreyfus,  it  was  not  brought  about  without 
the  intervention  of  General  Galliffet.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that,  long  before  the  General  was  appointed 
Minister  of  War,  he  came  out  of  his  retirement  to  ask, 
"Would  it  not  be  better  to  resolve  at  last  upon  keeping 
silence  ?  "  and  then  proceeded — after  admitting  that  the 
General  Staff  might  have  committed  a  "  blunder"  but 
"never  an  evil  deed  " — to  plead  for  "appeasement."  The 
proposal  (made  in  the  "Journal  des  Debats  "  in  May) 
aroused  considerable  mirth  ;  it  was  at  once  condemned 
as  wild  and  impossible.  But,  all  the  same,  the  "ap- 
peasement "  has  come  to  pass.  Captain  Dreyfus  was 
re-condemned  in  order  to  save  the  generals ;  their 
"  honour  "  was  in  no  way  insulted  by  the  granting  of 
a  "pardon"  after  the  trial.  So  both,  according  to 
General  Galliffet,  should  now  be  content  to  "  laisser 
sommeiller  toutes  ces  choses."  Perfect  peace,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  obtained  without  the  abandonment 
of  the  Zola  and  Picquart  trials  ;  and  so  we  have  been 
warned  by  the  "  Temps  "  that  neither  is  likely  to  take 
place.  Still,  Captain  Dreyfus  is  not  satisfied,  if  the 
generals  are.  Before  starting  for  the  South  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  he  authorised  the  announcement  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  pursue  his  inquiries  until  he  had 
convinced  every  Frenchman  of  his  own  innocence  and 
of  the  real^etfhsnt's  guilt. 

The  courtesies  at  Dover  between  the  French  and 
British  representatives  of  the  scientific  associations  of 
the  two  countries  were  marked  by  a  certain  unnatural 
nervous  tension,  which  manifested  its  presence  in  a  little 
more  than  ordinary  effusiveness  and  emphasis  of  polite- 
ness. On  both  sides  the  parties  had  in  their  minds  the 
Dreyfus  verdict  ;  and  people  were  still  thinking  and 
talking  in  Dover  as  elsewhere  of  the  question  of  boycott- 
ing all  things  French.  The  position  was  really  a  very 
awkward  one  for  our  savants.  They  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  come  out  of  it  so  well,  and  on 
having  given  us  a  sensible  lead  in  a  matter  about  which 
we  seemed  likely  to  make  ourselves  ridiculous.  We 
have  now  sufficiently  recovered  our  equanimity  to  be 
rather  pleased  that  there  were  so  many  Englishmen  in 
Dover  who  could  muster  enough  French  actually 
to  communicate  intelligibly  with  Frenchmen.  How 
rapid  was  the  change  the  account  of  the  luncheon 


which  the  two  Associations  took  together  three  days 
after  at  Canterbury  shows — and  the  mellifluous  oratory 
of  its  Dean. 

The  confirmation  of  the  news  from  the  Soudan,  with 
respect  to  the  murder  of  Colonel  Klobb,  illustrates  very 
graphically  the  two  types  of  character  now  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  French  army.  In  Captain  Voulet  we 
see  the  development  of  that  reckless,  insubordinate, 
utterly  unprincipled  spirit,  which,  with  a  veneer  of  low 
cunning,  has  recently  dominated  the  general  staff.  His 
victim,  on  the  other  hand,  exemplifies  the  devotion  to 
duty,  the  manly  courage,  the  disbelief  in  criminal  inten- 
tions, displayed  by  the  chief  sufferers  in  the  Dreyfus 
drama.  We  have  rarely  read  any  story  so  pathetic  as 
that  of  Colonel  Klobb  advancing  to  his  doom  with  his 
flag  unfurled  and  refusing,  even  after  he  had  been 
wounded,  to  permit  retaliation  upon  a  fellow-country- 
man. His  forbearance  was  a  mistake,  no  doubt,  but  a 
mistake  worthy  of  a  martyr,  and  we  may  take  comfort 
in  the  reflection  that,  while  such  men  as  he  remain  in 
the  French  army,  it  cannot  be  hopelessly  and  irremedi- 
ably corrupt. 

M.  Pobiedonostzeff,  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  is  perhaps  the  most  influential  Russian  Church- 
man. He  plays  in  the  Orthodox  Church  the  role 
played  in  the  Roman  communion  by  Cardinal  Rampolla, 
the  Pontifical  Secretary.  Both  these  ecclesiastics  are 
comparatively  well  known  to  many  English  Churchmen, 
and  both  have  come  before  the  world  in  no  pleasing 
manner  within  the  last  few  days.  The  Italian  exhibited 
an  indecent  satisfaction  at  the  re-condemnation  of 
Dreyfus  :  the  Russian  has  offered  an  explanation  of 
the  oppression  of  the  Finns.  Clerical  statesmen  are 
small  credit  to  the  Christian  Church  just  now.  Even 
the  Pope  seems  to  have  surrendered  to  the  general 
tendency  and  the  latest  Papal  Encyclical  contains  little 
but  vague  exhortations  to  the  priests  to  support  the 
principles  of  justice.  There  is  no  allusion  to  specific 
acts  which  go  far  to  violate  those  principles. 

Venezuela  has  become  a  house  divided  against 
itself  on  the  eve  of  a  verdict  which  will  finally  de- 
termine the  extent  of  her  boundary.  No  new  points 
have  been  supplied  to  those  who  have  followed  the 
question  from  the  first,  by  the  proceedings  in  Paris, 
though  possibly  the  position  of  the  parties  has  been 
more  sharply  defined.  Venezuela  claims  certain 
territory  now  included  in  British  Guiana.  Her  title 
is  derived  from  Spain.  Originally  the  country  was 
Spanish  so  far  as  discovery  conferred  rights,  but  a 
considerable  tract  of  it  became  Dutch  by  right  of 
conquest.  Great  Britain  derives  her  title  from  the 
Dutch  and  the  question  at  issue  is  really  how  much 
did  the  Dutch  possess.  The  contention  that  the 
Dutch  were  guilty  of  trespass  and  did  certain  things  on 
particular  territory  without  the  cognisance  of  Spain 
strikes  us  as  the  strongest  argument  advanced  by  the 
Venezuelans.  On  more  than  one  occasion  Great 
Britain  in  the  interests  of  peace  has  offered  to  com- 
promise the  matter,  but  her  conciliatory  attitude  has 
been  utilised  by  the  Venezuelans  to  the  prejudice  of  her 
case.  Sir  Richard  Webster's  protest  that  "No 
diplomacy  can  be  conducted  on  right  lines  between 
right-thinking  nations  if  offers  of  compromise  and  of 
cession  of  territory  are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of! 
extracting  admissions  to  be  used  in  a  hostile  sense"! 
will  lose  none  of  its  force  whatever  the  decision  may 
be  at  which  the  arbitrators  arrive. 

The  judicial  burlesque  in  Servia  bids  fair  to  surpass 
even  the  farce,  recently  enacted  at  Rennes,  in  absurdity. 
King  Milan  must  certainly  have  come  ere  now  to 
regret  that  he  did  not  select  a  more  plausible  person  toi 
play  the  part  of  prisoner  in  chief.  Knezevic"s  habit  of 
confessing  contradictory  stories  on  alternate  days  hasi 
placed  even  suborned  judges  in  a  ludicrous  quandary, 
and  the  hope  of  implicating  Radical  politicians  in  bis- 
pretended  guilt  grows  more  and  more  remote.  Their! 
worst  crimes  seem  to  have  been  committed  by  the 
Saturday  Review  in  every  recent  reference  to  then 
country — as  for  instance  the  constant  allusion  to  Milar 
as  merely  commander-in-chief— and  we  shall  be  bounc 
to  watch  their  fate  with  sympathetic  curiosity.  Mean- 
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while  we  can  only  hope  the  Powers  that  be  in  Servia 
will  take  warning  by  the  European  outcry  against 
France  and  abandon  a  prosecution,  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  begun. 

Otherwise  foreign  intervention  is  certain.  As  it  is, 
even  an  acquittal  may  not  stave  off  inquisition  for  the 
blood  of  the  Nacelnik  of  Sabac.  And  intervention 
must  open  up  the  whole  dynastic  question.  We  believe 
that,  if  the  exile  of  Milan  could  once  be  permanently 
assured,  Servia  might  still  anticipate  a  very  bright 
future.  But  if  he  remains,  and  if  King  Alexander  has 
no  other  heir,  another  issue  must  be  sought  to  assure 
it.  That  Prince  Nicholas  has  long  prepared  himself 
for  this  contingency  is  probable,  that  he  has  now 
secured  the  Sultan's  approval  is  not  incredible,  and 
that  he  would  make  a  strong  ruler  in  Servia,  as  in 
Montenegro,  is  certain.  No  doubt  Austria  would  pro- 
test vehemently,  but  it  is  a  long  time  since  Austrian 
protests  have  been  effective  and,  on  a  demise  of  her 
Crown,  Austria  will  be  hard  put  to  it  to  set  her  own 
house  in  order. 

Spain  being  still  a  stronghold  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
a  country  with  many  indifferentists  but  no  avowed 
heretics,  recent  ecclesiastical  pronouncements  there 
deserve  particular  attention.  That  the  Archbishop  of 
Seville  has  never  been  officially  repudiated  goes  to 
prove  that,  if  the  Vatican  dare  not  endorse  Carlism, 
at  any  rate  it  has  more  to  hope  than  to  fear  from  its 
triumph.  The  Carlists  have  made  little  noise  during 
the  summer,  but  that  is  not  to  say  that  they  have  been 
less  active  or  that  they  are  now  less  hopeful.  Mean- 
while, the  important  point  to  note  is  that  the  Spanish 
Church  is  taking  the  political  field  openly  with  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  that  malign  influence,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Liberalism,  has  done  so  much  to 
reduce  Spain  to  her  present  nadir.  How  the  campaign 
will  develop  is  not  to  be  foreseen  until  the  strength  of 
the  conflicting  dynastic  forces  within  the  ecclesiastical 
camp  shall  have  been  measured. 

The  proposal  to  make  the  hazardous  experiment  of 
sending  big  battleships  through  the  Suez  Canal — a 
manoeuvre  that  might  become  imperative  in  war-time — 
suggests  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  Admiralty  lost  no 
time  in  looking  to  the  state  of  the  alternative  route  to 
India.  Coaling  stations  have  become  a  matter  as  impor- 
tant as  war-vessels  themselves  ;  and  with  so  many 
islands  and  West  African  ports  in  our  possession,  in 
almost  the  direct  route  to  the  Cape,  the  establishment 
of  efficient  and  properly  protected  coal-depots  should  not 
occasion  serious  difficulty.  Yet,  hitherto,  little  or 
nothing  has  been  done  in  this  direction.  The  reason  of 
the  neglect  is  only  too  well  recognised  by  those  who 
are  in  a  position  to  understand  the  situation.  White- 
hall's natural  reluctance  to  commit  Government  to  the 
expense  of  fortifying  these  several  coaling  stations  is 
the  only  explanation.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  fuel  stored  and  inadequately  protected  would  prove 
of  more  benefit  to  an  enemy  than  to  ourselves. 

In  the  matter  of  water-tube  boilers  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  are  to  be  commended  for  their  determination 
3  to  be.  guided  solely  by  practical  tests  {pace  Mr.  Allan) 
.in  their  endeavours  to  secure  for  our  Navy  a  thoroughly 
efficient  type  of  steam  generator.    No  sooner  has  the 
Sheldrake  "  completed  her  course  of  trials  with  the 
'Babcock  and  Wilcox  variety,  than  the  "Seagull"  is 
\  commissioned  to  put  the  Niclausse  system  to  an  equally 
;  severe  test.    The  strain  to  which  the  boilers  will  be 
I  subjected  will  be  enormous,  the  conditions  being  nine 
!  runs  of  a  thousand  miles  each  with  fires  in  four  out  of 
the  six  boilers,  the  horse-power  varying  from  1,350  to 
!'  1,900.    Undoubtedly,  experience  alone  can  show  which 
1  form  of  boiler  is  most  suited  to  each  class  of  vessel. 
j 

The  recent  visit  of  the  "  Melita  "  to  Odessa  is  note- 
worthy in  that  such  an  event  as  a  British  warship  enter- 
ing that  port  has  not  occurred  since  the  days  of  the 
1  Crimean  War.    From  a  correspondent  we  learn  that  in 
)  this  instance  the  presence  of  her  Majesty's  ship  in  those 
!  waters  has  been  signalised  by  the  Russian  authorities 
^ with  a  most  cordial  spirit  of  welcome.     In  addition  to 
the  official  compliments  paid  to  them,  the  captain  and 


officers  were  entertained  at  luncheon  given  by  the  local 
Governor.  The  manifestations  of  good  feeling  were 
especially  marked  by  the  Russian  officers  breaking  their 
glasses  after  drinking  the  health  of  the  Queen  ;  the. 
British  officers  followed  their  example  after  similarly 
saluting  the  Tzar.  The  Governor  expressed  his  con- 
viction and  requested  that  it  might  be  conveyed  to 
Lord  Salisbury  by  telegraph  that  the  visit  would  tend  to 
promote  the  friendship  of  the  two  nations. 

Gratifying  on  account  of  the  prosperity  of  trade  as 
well  as  the  improved  condition  of  workpeople  which 
high  wages  imply,  there  is  yet  a  more  permanent  satis- 
faction supplied  by  the  Board  of  Trade's  Report  on 
wages  and  the  hours  of  labour  for  1898.  Fluctuations 
of  wages  from  time  to  time  are  sure  to  occur,  but  the 
various  devices  that  employers  and  workmen  have  esta- 
blished for  the  settlement  of  disputes  have  come  to  be 
part  of  the  regular  order  of  society  and  may  be  expected 
to  develop  yet  further.  Comparing  the  various  means 
of  sliding  scales,  conciliation  or  mediation,  arbitration  or 
mutual  arrangement  and  strikes,  changes  in  rates  of 
wages  of  nearly  a  million  workpeople  have  been  made 
during  the  year  by  one  or  other  of  these  means  without 
strikes,  while  changes  which  were  only  brought  about 
through  strikes  related  to  no  more  than  about  fifty 
thousand.  Changes  in  hours  have  followed  the  same 
course,  though  disputes  about  hours  have  dwindled  in  a 
remarkable  way.  Of  the  thirty  thousand  people  whose 
hours  have  been  affected  the  changes  were  for  the 
most  part  effected  without  recourse  to  strikes.  There 
has  been  no  general  movement  for  the  eight-hours  day 
in  any  trade. 

In  the  report  on  Prison  Administration  it  is  pointed 
out  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  points 
in  administering  our  criminal  punishments  is  securing 
the  proper  classification  of  prisoners.  The  Prison  Act 
of  1898,  whose  operations  are  reviewed  for  the  first 
time,  gives  to  the  courts  of  law  the  power  to  say  in  what 
class  prisoners  shall  serve  their  sentence,  but  it  does 
not  yet  appear  that  they  have  quite  mastered  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  ought  to  act.  Many  thousands  of 
offenders  are  sent  to  prison  who  have  had  the  option  of 
paying  a  fine  but  have  been  too  poor  to  pay.  The 
Commissioners  express  surprise  that  so  large  a  propor- 
t  ion  are  sentenced  in  default  to  hard  labour.  It  is  an 
obvious  remark  that  if  they  deserve  such  punishment 
they  ought  not  to  have  had  the  option  of  a  fine  in  the 
first  place.  The  man  who  rides  a  bicycle  on  a  footpath 
or  forgets  to  muzzle  his  dog  may  find  himself  side  by 
side  with  any  variety  of  the  human  brute.  We  must  not 
however  forget  the  difficulties  on  every  hand  in  placing 
criminals  into  categories.  The  visiting  chaplain  speak- 
ing of  the  reading  of  prisoners  tells  of  one  of  them 
who  preferred  a  boy's  paper  to  Shakespeare  on  the 
ground  that  Shakespeare  was  a  child's  book  ! 

A  breach  in  the  ranks  of  extreme  Ritualists  has 
unexpectedly  come  to  light.  S.  Alban's  Holborn  an- 
nounces a  frank  submission  to  Episcopal  direction, 
S.  Peter's,  London  Docks,  an  open  defiance.  We  con- 
gratulate Father  Suckling  and  his  colleagues  on  their 
decision  to  obey  without  subterfuge,  such  as  that 
recommended  by  Lord  Halifax  and  put  into  practice  by 
Mr.  Westall  and  Mr.  Ram,  the  two  "appellants"  at 
the  recent  "hearing."  We  understand  that  local  feel- 
ing at  the  Docks  strongly  supports  a  rebellious  attitude. 
This  may  explain  but  cannot  excuse  a  course  inconsis- 
tent with  that  submission  to  Episcopal  authority  which 
is  a  Catholic  axiom. 

A  lecture  before  a  learned  society  loses  'nothing 
by  combining  amusement  with  instruction.  Captain 
Welby's  account  of  his  journey  through  Abyssinia  was 
full  of  points  under  both  heads.  The  Abyssinians  eat 
raw  meat  taken  from  the  slaughtered  animal  whilst  the 
flesh  is  still  quivering,  and  in  the  higher  circles  of 
society  they  conclude  the  repast  with  champagne. 
That,  said  Captain  Welby,  is  civilisation  washing  away 
barbarism.  Some  Abyssinians  however  live  chiefly  on 
fish  and  vegetables.  They  are  physically  the  poorest 
specimens  of  Menelek's  subjects.  Nor  do  they  balance 
matters  by  confirming  the  popular  idea  that  fish  dietary 
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is  productive  of  a  plethora  of  brains.  Some  of  the 
tribes  with  whom  Captain  Welby  came  into  contact 
had  never  before  seen  a  white  man,  and  in  one  case 
apparently  the  darkness  of  night  alone  saved  him  from 
molestation  on  account  of  his  skin.  Another  tribe 
greeted  him  with  especial  enthusiasm  because  rain  was 
wanted  and  the  white  man,  it  seems,  is  regarded  as  a 
harbinger  of  thunder.  Captain  Welby  surmises  that 
this  belief  in  the  white  man's  ability  to  bring  rain  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  these  natives  have  never  seen  a  white 
woman  !  A  more  prosaic  explanation  may  be  that  the 
thunder  with  which  the  white  man  is  associated  in  this 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  Africa  is  not  altogether  discon- 
nected with  the  big  guns  whose  report  has  been  heard 
of  late  years  in  even  remote  parts  of  Africa.  When  Sir 
Henry  Stanley  plunged  into  the  continent  from  the 
West  he  discovered  a  race  of  pigmies.  Captain  Welby 
from  the  East  discovered  a  race  of  giants. 

It  is  not  without  a  certain  grim  historic  significance 
that  the  proposal  should  be  made  at  this  particular  time 
to  fittingly  commemorate  next  year,  by  a  monument  in 
Leicester,  the  700th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Simon 
■de  Montfort.  Englishmen  have  deemed  it  their  duty 
during  the  past  week  or  two  to  read  Frenchmen  many 
little  homilies  on  liberty  and  justice.  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort was  a  Frenchman.  To  him  it  may  fairly  be  said 
England  owes  no  small  share  of  the  liberty  she  enjoys 
to-day.  True,  he  was  an  Englishman  in  all  but  name 
when  he  headed  the  reform  movement  directed  against 
Henry  III.  He  it  was  who  made  a  stand  against  Papal 
pretensions  three  centuries  before  the  Reformation,  and 
resisted  the  conferment  of  favours  on  aliens  to  the 
detriment  of  the  native  nobility.  He  was  the  first  to 
call  representatives  of  the  towns  to  Parliament,  and  by 
so  doing  struck  a  blow  for  freedom  as  memorable  as ' 
Magna  Carta  itself.  His  schemes  suffered  temporary 
eclipse  when  the  battle  of  Evesham  went  against 
him,  but  Prince  Edward,  the  victor  on  that  occasion, 
lost  no  time  when  he  ascended  the  throne  in  adopting 
the  enlightened  policy  which  he  learned  from  Simon  de 
Montfort. 

The  successful  issue  of  the  Grantham  test  case  has 
put  new  heart  into  the  Assistant  Masters'  Association. 
Formerly  it  was  believed  that  all  assistants  "  held 
direct  "  from  the  headmaster,  so  that  with  his  retire- 
ment they  were  ipso  facto  dispossessed.  This  notion 
has  now  been  exploded,  and  the  usual  slaughter  by  the 
incoming  headmaster  of  the  less  efficient  men  to  make 
room  for  his  own  nominees  has  been  stopped.  We 
are  glad  to  notice  the  association  has  apparently 
given  up  the  dangerous  habit  of  coquetting  with 
other  educational  bodies  outside  the  secondary  sphere. 
There  is  no  doubt  they  will  best  attain  their  lawful 
aims,  by  trying  to  pull  together  with  the  other 
authorities  specially  interested  in  their  own  grade  of 
education,  and  above  all  by  avoiding  anything  that 
savours  of  trade-union  tactics. 

Like  many  another,  somewhat  late  in  life  the  Marquis 
of  Lome  has  discovered  his  true  vocation.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  his  presidential  address  at  the  Public 
Health  Congress  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
talents  which  have  hitherto  asserted  themselves  in 
public  life  would  have  brought  immense  kudos  if  de- 
voted to  medicine.  Lord  Lorne,  it  may  safely  be  said, 
would  have  administered  a  drug  with  at  least  as  much 
success  as  he  administered  a  great  colony  and  that  is 
saying  a  great  deal.  His  ready  references  to  specific 
diseases,  his  ideas  of  the  way  some  ills  may  best  be 
treated,  his  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  from  the 
time  of  Moses  onwards,  suggest  a  quite  formidable 
familiarity  with  medical  science.  No  one  would  dream 
of  so  much  as  whispering  the  word  "  cram  "  were  it  not 
that  Lord  Lorne  admitted  having  been  mesmerised  into 
appearing  to  be  what  he  is  not.  But  the  delightful 
humour  he  brought  to  bear  upon  his  task  was  ample 
proof  that  he  has  at  command  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  medical  attributes.  And  whilst  the  patient  would 
certainly  be  charmed,  the  loyalty  of  the  attendant 
nurse  would  be  assured.  Drugs  and  doctors  are 
much,  but  in  Lord  Lome's  opinion,  they  are  of  little 
value  without  good  nurses. 


THE  BOER  UNMASKED. 

ONCE  more  let  us  recapitulate  the  plain  facts  of  the 
Transvaal  situation,  because  the  negotiations  that 
precede  a  war  always  confuse   the  issues.  Almost 
exactly  a  month  ago  the  Transvaal  Government  offered 
in  writing  to  grant  the  Uitlanders  a  five  years'  franchise,, 
an  eighth  share  in  the  representation  of  the  Raads,  and 
votes  for  the  election  of  President  and  Commandant- 
General.    The  offer  was  reasonable,  and  even  liberal', 
for  it  went  a  little  beyond  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  demand 
at  Bloemfontein  ;  but  it  was  accompanied  by  the  con- 
ditions that  Great  Britain  should  tacitly  drop  its  claim 
to  suzerainty,  and  should  undertake  not   to  further 
intervene  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Transvaal, 
which,  it  was   re-asserted,    was   a   sovereign  inter- 
national State.    Sir  William  Harcourt  is  probably  the 
only  responsible  statesman  who  thinks  that  offer  should 
have  been  accepted  on  those  terms.    What  the  British 
Government  did  was  to  reply  courteously  and  clearly 
that  they  could  accept  no  proposal  on  those  conditions ;, 
but  that  if  Mr.  Kruger  would  repeat  the  offer  without 
the  conditions  it  "  would  remove  all  tension  between 
the  Governments,"  and  form  the  basis  of  a  friendly 
conference  between  the  President  and  the  High  Com- 
missioner.   The  reply  of  the  Transvaal  Government, 
which  was  before  the  Cabinet   yesterday,  took  the 
world  by  surprise.      Though  we  have  never  credited 
Mr.     Kruger     with     any    sincere     desire   to  give 
anything    to    the   Uitlanders,  we    certainly  believed 
that     he     would     jump     at    the    opportunity  of 
going  into  another  conference.     From  his  own  point 
of  view  it  was  so  obviously  the  game  to  play,  for  he 
might  always  have  broken  up  the  second  conference, 
as  he '3id  the  first,  upon  some  point  in  the  negotiations. 
Instead,  however,  of  closing  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
offer,  the  Boer  Government  has  replied  by  withdraw- 
ing its  previous  offer  of  a  five  years'  franchise,  and 
by  coolly  inviting  us  to  go  back  to  a  study  of  the 
seven  years'  franchise  law,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had    explicitly  declared  in  his  despatch  to  be  "in- 
sufficient,"   and    no    longer    within    the     area  of 
argument.     It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most 
astounding  quality  of  the  Boer  despatch,  its  folly,  its- 
impudence,  or  its  disingenuousness.    We  now  know 
clearly,  what  probably  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  have  known  all  along,  that  the  Boer  has  no 
desire  at  all  to  do  anything  for  the  benefit  of  those  on 
whose  industry  he  is  not  ashamed  to  batten,  that  he 
will  yield  nothing  except  to  the  pressure  of  superior 
force,  and  that  he  really  believes  himself  to  be  more 
than  a  match  in  the  field  for  Great  Britain.    So  be  it 
then  :  "  hi  V as  voulu,  George  Dandin,  tu  V  as  voulu."  But 
perhaps  the  most  repulsive  feature  of  the  Transvaal 
Government's  reply  is  the  incorrigible  shiftiness  and 
duplicity  of  character  which  it  reveals.    Mr.  Reitz  took 
in  Mr.  Conyngham  Greene  just  as  he  or  Mr.  Kruger 
took  in  Mr.  Hofmeyr.  We  have  already  stated  in  these 
columns  that  when  Mr.  Hofmeyr  went  to  Pretoria  he 
was   shown   a   seven   years'   franchise   bill  without 
any   harassing   qualifications.     No  sooner   had  Mr. 
Hofmeyr  returned  to  Cape  Town,  and  his  colleague 
Mr.    Schreiner   publicly   expressed   approval   of  the 
measure,  than  the  Bill  appeared  with  all  the  hamper- 
ing and  nullifying  conditions  that  made  it  worthless.  In 
much  the  same  way,  the  State  Secretary  consulted  Mr. 
Conyngham  Greene  about  the  offer  of  a  five  years'  fran- 
chise withouttelling  him  of  the  renunciation  of  suzerainty, 
which  was  to  be  made  a  condition  precedent.  Naturally 
the  British  Agent,  without  committing  his  Government, 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  offer  of  the  five  years' 
franchise  would  be  favourably  received.    The  offer  is 
then  made  with  the  suppressed  and  impossible  con- 
dition, and  on  its  refusal  the  British  Agent  is  accused  ot 
bad  faith  !    Is  not  this  rather  likeobtainingaman'ssigna- 
ture  to  a  document  by  holding  a  piece  ot  blotting-paper 
over  the  material  parts  ?    We  decline  to  believe  that  a 
diplomatist  of  Mr.   Conyngham  Greene's  experience, 
ever  led  Mr.  Reitz  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the 
five  years'  franchise  would  be  purchased  by  the  renun- 
ciation of  British  supremacy,  and  the  insinuation  renders 
it  almost  impossible  to  continue  negotiations  with  its 
authors. 

We  say  almost,  for  in  politics  nothing  is  impossible 
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except  to  foresee  the  future.  We  are  not  in  the  secrets 
of  the  Government,  and  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  omni- 
science of  the  daily  journalist.  But  we  should  imagine 
•that  the  Cabinet  decided  yesterday  to  acknowledge 
with  regret  the  tenour  of  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment's reply,  and  to  inform  Mr.  Reitz  that  the  whole 
situation  would  be  considered  de  novo  and  further 
proposals  made  later  on.  It  is  obvious  that  such  pro- 
posals will  require  time  to  elaborate,  for  they  deal  with 
no  less  a  subject  than  the  permanent  settlement  of  the 
whole  South  African  problem.  The  franchise  question 
will  then  merely  become  an  item,  though  an  important 
one,  in  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  arrangement  of 
all  the  differences  outstanding  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, including  such  questions  as  the  status  and  treat- 
ment of  British  subjects,  coloured  and  white,  who  may 
be  resident  in  the  Transvaal  without  being  burghers, 
in. short,  a  new  Convention  will  have  to  be  drafted,  and 
this  must  necessarily  take  time.  For  the  moment  it  is 
obviously  not  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  make 
any  proposals  at  all.  It  is  for  Mr.  Kruger  to  come  to 
us  :  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  Cabinet  has  not  allowed 
itself  to  become  entangled  in  further  negotiations.  For 
these  reasons  we  doubt  whether  our  Government  has 
yet  presented  an  ultimatum  to  Mr.  Kruger.  There  are 
other  reasons  which  may  without  harm  be  stated. 
Before  taking  a  step  which  might  embark  this  country 
in  a  more  costly  war  than  any  we  have  been  involved 
in  since  the  Crimea,  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
certainly  summon  Parliament  in  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  vote  of  credit  and  the  authority  to  call 
out  the  reserves.  The  meeting  of  the  Houses  can 
hardly  take  place  before  the  middle  of  October,  so  that 
all  things  point  to  another,  and  let  us  hope  a  final, 
delay.  During  that  breathing  space  many  things  may 
happen.  The  Africander  members  of  the  Cape  Parlia- 
ment have  addressed  a  very  strong  and  solemn  appeal 
to  Mr.  Kruger  to  avert  war  by  granting  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's demands,  to  which  Mr.  Kruger  has  characteristic- 
ally replied  that  he  has  accepted  the  offer  of  a  joint 
commission  of  inquiry  into  the  seven  years'  law.  It 
is  needless  to  remind  our  readers  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  categorically  refused  to  return  to  this  proposal,  and 
the  Boer  attempt  to  confuse  the  joint  commission  of 
inquiry  with  the  joint  conference  at  Cape  Town,  while 
it  cannot  deceive  anyone,  is  certainly  discouraging  to 
those  who  still  hope  for  peace.  It  also  turns  out  that 
the  Iago  of  the  play  is  President  Steyn,  whose  suddenly 
revealed  enmity  explains  a  good  deal  in  Mr.  Kruger's 
conduct  that  was  hitherto  unintelligible.  The  Orange 
Free  State  has  nothing  to  gain,  and  everything  to 
lose,  by  going  to  war  with  Great  Britain  for  an 
indefensible  cause,  that  is  not  its  own.  But  we  must 
be  prepared  to  fight  the  two  republics.  We  cannot 
join  in  the  common  cant  about  the  bravery  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  pastoral  Boers.  Pastoral  simplicity  and 
Lippert  "deals"  go  ill  together.  Greed,  cunning,  and 
overweening  conceit,  are  the  national  qualities  which 
now  stand  revealed.  Had  the  Boers  shown  a  gleam  of 
sincerity  in  their  proposals  to  grant  reforms,  or  the 
least  straightforwardness  in  their  diplomacy,  or  even  a 
glimmering  notion  of  their  own  proper  relation  to  the 
outer  world,  the  whole  business  would  have  been 
settled  long  ago.  As  it  is,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  go  forward,  strong  in  the  moral  support  of  the 
European  powers,  who  have  large  interests  at  stake, 
and  confident  in  our  own  resources.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  the  Government  will  not  delay  another  day 
in  sending  out  more  troops.  Money  spent  now, 
whatever  the  amount,  will  be  an  economy,  for  it  will 
save  both  money  and  lives  later  on. 


CONSPIRATORS  POUR  RIRE. 

'"PEN  years  ago  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire,  of  whom 
-*-  something  has  been  heard  in  the  interval,  appeared 
before  the  French  Senate  constituted  as  a  High  Court, 
to  present  the  indictment  against  General  Boulanger 
and  his  associates.  On  Monday  M.  Bernard  the  Pro- 
cureur-General  laid  before  the  Senate  the  details  of 
another  conspiracy  against  the  State  which,  though  not 
so  serious  and  dangerous  as  the  Boulangist  movement, 


is  like  it  in  having  for  its  alleged  object  the  placing  of 
the  House  of  Orleans  on  the  throne  of  France.  The 
difference  between  Boulangism  and  the  ridiculous  con- 
spiracy in  the  interests  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  that 
the  former  at  one  time  deceived  the  most  competent 
observers  into  belief  in  its  ultimate  success.  It  had  its 
crisis  of  danger  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  story  laid 
before  the  Senate  this  week  to  show  that  such  a  point 
was  ever  reached  in  the  history  of  this  latest  Royalist 
conspiracy  against  the  Republic.  Whatever  may  be  the 
strength  of  the  various  forces  of  Royalism  and  Bona- 
partism,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  never  manipulated  by 
the  burlesque  conspirators,  whose  story  has  just  been 
told,  with  the  least  approach  to  success.  Not  for 
a  moment  did  it  appear  that  the  army  was  at 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  under 
Boulanger  it  seemed  likely  to  be  for  the  Comte  de  Paris. 
All  that  the  various  leagues  of  Patriots,  Nationalists, 
Royalists  and  anti-Semites  succeeded  in  doing  was  to 
create  disorders  and  embitter  social  and  political  life 
throughout  France,  without  coming  within  measurable 
distance  of  a  real  revolution.  M.  Dcroulede's  naive 
efforts  to  allure  the  troops  into  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment, and  the  Gargantuan  exertions  of  M.  Jules  Gudrin 
at  Fort  Chabrol  alike  failed  to  bring  about  the 
rapprochement  between  the  army  and  the  rioters  in, 
the  streets  without  which  success  was  impossible. 

The  charge  of  the  Public  Prosecutor  is  that  all  these 
various  bodies  were  connected  by  one  common  bond  of 
union — the  object  of  placing  the  Duke  of  Orleans  upon 
the  throne.  We  must  not  assume  at  the  present  stage 
that  this  charge  will  be  made  out ;  but  the  theory  is  a 
good  working  one  ;  and  unless  the  letters  quoted  by  M. 
Bernard  are  forgeries  it  appears  supported  by  a  certain 
amount  of  evidence  which  is  probable  in  view  of  the 
actual  facts  that  are  known.  It  serves  to  explain  what 
is  matter  of  notoriety,  the  combination  of  these  very 
various  bodies  in  hostility  to  the  Republic.  Gue>in 
the  anti-Semite  unites  in  his  league  all  parties, 
Nationalists,  Royalists,  and  Bonapartists,  and  his 
connexion  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  apparent  from 
the  support  given  to  him  in  the  "Anti-Juif."  But 
whether  the  particular  case  be  proved  or  not  it  is 
evident  from  its  very  statement  that  the  Procureur- 
G6n6ral  will  not  attempt  to  emphasise  the  existence  of 
a  formidable  plot  so  planned  and  directed  as  to  con- 
stitute a  deadly  menace  to  the  existence  of  the  Republic. 
That  would  not,  even  if  the  Government  had  such 
evidence  in  their  possession,  be  a  wise  and  politic 
proceeding  in  the  present  state  of  France.  The 
Government  cue  is  not  to  exaggerate  but  to  minimise 
the  effectiveness  of  the  attempts  made  against  its 
stability.  In  this  wild  burlesque  the  Government  has  the 
very  kind  of  plot  which  will  serve  its  purpose.  It  is  an 
old  device  of  governments  to  foster  a  plot  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  their  vigilance  and  strength.  The 
French  Republic  has  had  no  need  to  do  this.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  has  placed  himself  at  its  service,  and 
shown  conclusively  that  the  only  result  of  his  own  and 
his  agents'  machinations  for  several  years  has  been  to 
prove  that  he  is  as  unable  to  head  the  Royalist  party 
against  the  Republic  as  his  father  himself  was  in 
the  last  attempt  made  upon  it.  This  is  a  very 
considerable  advantage  for  the  Republic.  We  may 
assume  that  it  does  not  feel  likely  to  be  embarrassed 
by  any  disclosures  as  to  the  results  of  attempts  made 
upon  the  loyalty  of  the  army.  The  Bonapartists  are 
implicated  in  the  silly  proceedings  of  the  Royalists  and 
they  have  proved  equally  inept ;  even  more  so  if  pos- 
sible. They  have  been  made  the  catspaw  of  their  rivals, 
and  therefore  they  appear  more  ridiculous. 

But  perhaps  the  most  real  service  the  Senate  can 
render  France  will  be  the  thorough  inquiry  into  and 
exposure  of  that  malign  and  dastardly  organisation  the 
Anti-Semitic  League.  The  proof  of  its  real  character  as 
a  subsidised  agent  of  one  political  faction,  while  securing 
adherents  as  a  society  devoted  to  the  wider  issues  of 
professed  religion  and  patriotism,  would  do  much  to 
relieve  the  Government  of  a  propaganda  which  has 
been  for  some  years  the  source  of  infinite  trouble  and 
disgrace  to  France.  Such  an  inquiry,  too,  into  the 
Royalist  corruption  of  the  labour  associations  through- 
out France  would,  if  proved,  not  be  without  influence 
in  restraining  the  working  classes  from  turning  their 
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industrial  troubles  into  occasions  for  political  move- 
ments against  the  Government.  The  cynicism  and 
recklessness  of  the  political  agitator  who  exploits 
workmen  for  his  own  purposes,  regardless  of  their 
sufferings  and  the  ruin  he  brings  upon  them,  have 
rarely  been  more  frankly  avowed  than  in  the 
letter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  dictated  to  his 
fidus  Achates  "My  dear  Andre."  Three  hundred 
thousand  francs  are  to  be  expended  in  securing 
the  support  of  the  labour  organisations.  "  I  need  not 
insist,"  says  the  Duke,  "  on  the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing the  strictest  secresy  as  to  the  business,  and  never 
letting  anyone  suspect  that  we  have  relations  of  any 
sort  among  the  Syndicates.  If  the  goodwill  of  those 
Syndicates  were  to  be  shown  before  the  decisive  moment 
by  any  proceedings  on  their  part  the  proper  thing  will 
be  to  appear  as  surprised  as  we  shall  be  satisfied." 

To  make  clear  to  the  country  the  futility  and  im- 
potence of  the  various  attempts  which  have  been  made 
upon  the  Republic,  and  the  real  nature  of  the  agitations 
which  have  disturbed  France  for  so  long,  appears  to  be 
good  policy,  if  it  can  be  done  without  rousing  into 
opposition  more  powerful  interests  than  have  hitherto 
attached  themselves  to  the  cause  of  the  Pretender. 
That  is  a  matter  upon  which  foreigners  are  not  able  to 
form  an  opinion  ;  but  we  see  in  the  nature  of  the  accusa- 
tion which,  as  we  have  said,  only  discloses  the  collapse 
of  a  badly  engineered  plot  from  its  own  inherent  weak- 
ness, and  in  the  fact  that  the  persons  charged  are  at 
the  most  only  of  second-rate  importance,  indications 
that  the  Government  have  good  grounds  for  believing 
that  it  may  proceed  with  safety.  It  has  a  precedent  in 
the  Boulangist  trial,  which  served  its  purpose  admirably. 
Exposure  of  the  secret  operations  of  the  Orleanists  may 
as  effectively  discredit  their  movement  for  the  future. 
The  Boulangist  trial  did  not  even  injure  the  Exhibition 
of  1889,  nor  hinder  the  completion  of  the  Eiffel  Tower. 


RURAL  EDUCATION. 

SIR  HENRY  ROSCOE'S  complaint  before  the 
British  Association  of  the  neglect  of  elementary 
scientific  instruction  in  rural  districts  seems  to  open 
up  the  whole  question  of  rural  education.  The  drift  of 
the  population  from  the  country  to  the  towns  becomes 
more  and  more  pronounced,  and  the  rural  problem  is 
gradually  passing  to  an  acute  stage.  Unfortunately  it 
is  the  picked  men  of  the  labouring  class  who  are  giving 
up  the  calling  followed  by  their  fathers  during  centuries. 
Those  who  are  left  behind  largely  consist  of  the  wastrels, 
the  weaklings,  the  ne'er-do-weels,  who  would  fain  copy 
the  example  of  their  fellows  but  do  not  possess  the 
"grit"  to  strike  out  for  themselves.  Nor  have  these 
"  specials,"  to  use  an  army  term,  sufficient  spirit  even 
to  step  into  the  vacant  places  and  raise  their  wage- 
earning  capacity  by  devoting  themselves  to  skilled 
labour  which  is  paid  at  a  higher  rate  than  unskilled, 
in  farming  as  in  every  other  trade.  How  great  is  the 
present  dearth  of  energy  and  initiative  among  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  agricultural  army  is  best  shown  by  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  skilled  labourers  left  in  the 
country,  the  thatchers,  ditchers,  and  shepherds,  are  well 
over  fifty.  The  cause  of  this  rural  degeneration  is 
naturally  complex.  One  reason  no  doubt  is  that,  while 
during  the  past  thirty  years  public  thought  and  money 
have  been  lavished  on  improving  the  condition  and 
position  of  the  working  classes  in  towns,  nothing  of  a 
similar  nature  has  been  done  for  the  country.  It  is 
true  that  the  majority  of  our  big  landlords  have  set  a 
notable  example  in  improving  the  dwellings  of  the 
labourers  on  their  estates.  But  there  still  remains  a 
large  amount  of  cottage  property  which  is  held  by  small 
owners  who  are  too  poor  to  put  their  houses  in  proper 
sanitary  and  habitable  repair.  The  housing  problem 
is,  however,  only  one  side  of  the  question.  Another  is 
the  lack  of  suitable  provision  for  old  age,  a  third  the 
need  of  a  wider  application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Allotments  Act.  But  more  serious  than  any  of  these 
has  been  the  imposition  of  the  wrong  sort  of  elementary 
education  on  the  country. 

Elementary  education  should  be  as  far  as  possible  a 
school  for  life  and  a  school  for  livelihood.  Yet  hitherto 
the  elementary  education  given  in  the  country  has  been 


identical  with  that  given  in  the  towns.  That  is  to  say 
our  country  children  have  been  receiving  an  education 
that  is  a  preparation  for  town  life,  or  in  other  words 
they  have  been  subjected  to  a  mental  and  moral  train- 
ing that  neither  fitted  them  for  the  life  that  the  great 
majority  would  have  to  live,  nor  for  the  livelihood  they 
were  to  follow.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  very  ideals  that 
pervade  the  atmosphere  of  an  ordinary  country  school 
are  those  of  the  town.  The  education  is  "  townish," 
and  the  teacher  a  "  townee"  or  "  townishly  "  inclined. 
He  has  started  by  receiving  the  wrong  sort  of  educa- 
tion, which  his  subsequent  training  has  further  intensi- 
fied, and  he  naturally  aspires  to  get  to  the  town,  where 
teachers  command  higher  salaries.  Unfortunately  not 
only  his  laudable  aspirations  but  his  little  social  preju- 
dices tend  to  reproduce  themselves  with  startling 
fidelity  in  his  pupils.  What  the  red  coat  is  to  the 
would-be  recruit,  the  black  coat  and  top  hat  have 
become  to  the  elementary  scholar.  The  clerk  on  185.  a 
week  is  a  superior  person  in  his  eyes  to  the  mechanic  on 
35s.,  and  as  for  the  poor  agricultural  "  clodhopper,"  he 
is  quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale.  No  wonder 
the  rustic  "  lad  of  pairts  "  who  looks  on  things  through 
his  teacher's  spectacles,  becomes  ashamed  of  the 
humble  calling  of  his  parent,  and  for  social 
as  well  as  economic  reasons  comes  up  to  London. 
It  is  precisely  the  fact  that  the  "schooling"  given 
in  rural  districts  is  wrong,  that  has  made  the 
parson,  squire  and  "squarson"  somewhat  lukewarm 
on  the  subject  of  education.  They  have  felt  more  or 
less  instinctively  that  the  education  given  was  doing  the 
country  more  harm  than  good,  and  that  certainly  the 
country  was  not  getting  its  value  for  its  money.  Once 
it  can  be  shown  them  that  an  education  can  be  given 
that  will  benefit  alike  themselves  and  their  neighbours, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  more  public-spirited  among 
them  will  soon  take  the  matter  up. 

If  rural  education  is  to  be  reformed  on  the  right  lines,  it 
will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  sharply  differentiated  from 
that  given  in  towns.  But  for  the  present  three  radical 
changes  are  necessary.  The  dignity  of  labour  must 
be  raised  in  the  eyes  of  the  pupils,  the  countryside 
made  attractive  to  them,  and  such  a  practical  train- 
ing given  them  as  will  enable  them  to  "better" 
themselves  while  remaining  in  the  country.  In 
order  to  do  the  first,  country  teachers  must  hence- 
forth be  either  country-bred  or  receive  some  training 
in  agriculture  and  country  life  at  the  training  colleges. 
The  question  of  finance  too  will  have  to  be  faced.  As 
long  as  we  have  teachers  desiring  for  economic  reasons 
to  get  back  to  the  towns,  their  hearts  cannot  be  said  to 
be  in  the  country.  The  "  clerk  "  ideal  must  also  be 
combated,  and  the  worthiness  of  manual  labour  ocu- 
larly demonstrated  by  a  large  introduction  of  it  into 
the  curriculum.  The  curriculum  again  should  be 
radically  modified  to  find  place  for  lessons  in  botany 
and  plant-life,  in  the  habits  of  animals,  birds  and  insects, 
embracing  also  a  few  simple  notions  of  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  air  and  water.  The  main  aim  of  the  educa- 
tion given  should  be  to  develop  the  pupils'  power  of 
observation  and  train  their  hand  and  eye.  To  reveal 
the  beauties  of  their  surroundings,  to  give  them  a  real 
interest  in  country  life,  to  foster  in  them  those  aptitudes 
that  will  be  useful  hereafter,  such  should  be  the  key- 
note of  the  teaching  they  receive.  A  school  garden  is 
indispensable  at  the  outset,  in  which  the  children  must 
not  only  receive  instruction,  but  carry  out  their  own 
simple  experiments  themselves.  Later  on  the  older 
scholars  should  be  taken  on  to  the  land  and  taught  the 
rudiments  of  rural  craft.  In  this  matter  of  outdoor 
teaching,  France  and  Switzerland  have  much  to  teach 
us.  From  Germany  we  might  well  copy  the  "  school 
journey  "  which  is  so  popular  in  that  country.  It  could 
be  utilised  for  teaching  not  merely  the  geography,  but 
also  the  lore  of  the  countryside,  and  finally  practical 
notions  on  agriculture.  If  children  are  to  love  the 
country  and  like  its  pursuits,  they  must  be  "caught 
young,"  because  farming  and  farm  work,  except  such 
as  is  mechanical,  is  largely  a  matter  of  observation,  and 
the  art  of  observation  is  one  that  must  be  learnt  early. 

It  is  thus  and  thus  alone  that  the  future  labourer 
can  be  given  a  liking  for  his  calling.  With  the  liking 
will  come  that  pride  in  work  well  and  truly  done  which 
is  frequently  so  sadly  lacking  in  the  country  nowadays. 
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he  school  however  cannot  do  everything.  It  will  rest 
ith  the  farmers  to  help  on  a  movement  in  which  they 
re  vitally  interested,  by  always  looking  out  for  good 
orkmen  and  encouraging  them  in  a  substantial 
tanner.  That  is  the  one  and  only  fashion  of  retaining 
a  the  land  the  best  labour.  In  the  same  spirit  land- 
irds  should  facilitate  in  every  way  the  taking  up  of 
:lotments.  If  they  wish  to  bind  to  the  soil  the  most 
iterprising  men,  they  must  give  them  not  only  an 
,terest  but  a  stake  in  the  country.  In  fact  the 
generation  of  the  country  can  only  be  successful,  if 
lere  be  willing  co-operation  between  all  classes 
iterested.  Otherwise  the  unequal  duel  with  the  towns 
■ill  go  on  ;  the  villages  will  continue  to  dwindle,  and 
le  land  to  go  out  of  cultivation,  till  our  rustic  popula- 
on  disappears  and  rural  England  becomes  a  land  of 
;er  forests  and  sheep  walks. 


THE   FALL  OF   FORT  CHABROL. 

EITHER  rumours,  nor  incidents,  nor  brawls, 
^  troubled  the  boulevardier  last  week.  No  crisis 
as  expected  ;  no  stirring  event — there  was  peace, 
lorning  papers  had  no  reason  to  issue  evening 
litions  ;  there  was  but  little  news  in  the  "  Patrie  " 
id  "Presse."  People  passed,  instead  of  stopping; 
roups  were  no  longer  an  encumbrance  on  the  kerb- 
:one — there  was  rest.  After  months  of  watching,  the 
olice  had  retired  ;  the  Garde  Republicaine  had  come 
at  of  its  corner  and  gone  home.  Danger  was  over  ; 
au  might  saunter  without  being  suspected,  without 
:ar  of  being  chased  and  charged.  The  timid  came 
nt,  bold.  In  by-streets  genial  fathers  appeared  in 
leir  slippers,  and,  on  Sunday,  whole  families  took 
ossession  of  the  boulevard  cafes,  and  sipped  grena- 
ine,  and  listened  to  the  band,  and  played  dominoes, 
edlars  passed,  with  penny  packets  of  nougat  and 
uts ;  toys  were  exposed — all  three  sold.  Every- 
ne  was  amiable  ;  everyone  gay.  There  was  no 
;ar  ;  no  noise.  Such  calm,  however,  could  not 
LSt ;  and,  when  camelots  started  running  again  on 
'uesday  afternoon  and  policemen  reappeared,  no  one 
'as  surprised.  Terraces  filled  ;  gossips  rattled  away 
nee  more — "  Captain  Dreyfus  pardoned,"  was  their 
:irring  news.  And  so  discussions  began  again,  and 
isputes  ;  and  the  old  old  story,  and  the  old  old 
:enes.  Rumours  flew  about :  General  Mercier  had  been 
rrested,  or  General  Mercier  had  fled  the  country.  And 
lurnalists  whispered  together,  mysteriously.  M. 
oubet's  "gracious  act"  was  not  their  topic,  how- 
/er  ;  nor  the  whereabouts  of  General  Mercier.  It  was 
ir  more  amazing ;  far  more  of  a  surprise.  Many 
lasses  were  sipped  over  it  ;  and,  when  these  deep 
inspirators  rose,  they  shook  hands  heartily,  and  said 
1  together  "  a  ce  soir."  Had  they  shared  their  secret 
ith  others,  it  would  have  proclaimed  the  speedy  end 
Fort  Chabrol.  Had  they  made  their  rendezvous 
iiblic,  it  would  have  been  "  Rue  de  Chabrol,  dix 
:ures." 

By  ten,  however,  the  news  of  the  expected  assault 
id  spread  ;  and  a  small  crowd  had  already  assembled 
ihen  we  arrived.    Two  rows  of  soldiers  guarded  the 
ireet ;  behind  them  were  policemen  ;  in  the  distance, 
•  e  Guards.    They  greeted  us  coldly  ;  they  told  us  that 
en  President  Loubet  himself  would  not  be  allowed  to 
»iss.    They  were  sorry ;  but  they  were  firm.    So,  re- 
membering that  no  one  ever  succeeds  in  passing  these 
rriers  without  applying  again  and  again,  we  retreated 
leekly,  and  pocketed  our  card.    In  the  nearest  cafe — 
iere  the  anti-Semites  used  to  plot  and  plan — we  found 
score  of  journalists.  They  wore  overcoats  ;  they  were 
ovided  with  flasks  and  cigars  ;  they  declared  that 
duty  "  would  keep  them  up  all  night.    And,  as  it  was 
'Id,  they  stirred  and  sipped  smoking  grog.  There 
puld  be  bloodshed,  they  said — Guerin  would  never 
\  ve  in.    Cartridges  would  fly  about  wildly  ;  anyone  of 
em  might  be  carried  home  on  an  ambulance,  wounded, 
I  en  dead.     And,  as  they  felt  sad,  they  stirred  and 
1  'ped  a  second  grog.    At  the  barrier,  however,  they 
j  2re  stopped.     Protests  were   useless:    "not  even 
•  Waldeck-Rousseau  himself  would  be  allowed  to 
jjiss."    So  the  journalists  crossed  over  to  the  cafe 
j^ain,   and   ordered   another   grog,    and  signed  an 


appeal  which  was  carried  back  to  the  barrier  and 
sent  to  some  high  official  who  was  within.  Time 
passed  ;  and  the  crowd  grew.  More  journalists 
arrived,  but  were  refused  :  "  not  even  General  Galliftet 
himself  would  be  allowed  to  pass."  Heads  looked  out 
of  every  window  ;  balconies  were  full.  And  the  first 
incident  of  the  night  took  place  when  a  cab  from  the 
Gare  du  Nord  stopped  suddenly,  after  some  words  from 
the  people  within.  They  were  English,  and  had  just 
arrived.  They  were  an  old  lady  and  an  old  gentleman, 
husband  and  wife — and  they  were  anxious  to  know 
what  was  going  on.  "A  revolution,"  immediately 
replied  a  wit,  "if  you  don't  want  to  be  killed — drive." 
"  Good  heavens  !  "  exclaimed  the  husband — "  Cocher  I 
Allez  !  Vite  !  "  Thinking  it  time  to  try  the  Guard  again, 
we  approached  mildly  and  tendered  our  card.  "  Leave 
us,"  replied  the  sergeant,  "in  peace — not  even  the  bon 
Dieu  himself  would  be  allowed  to  pass."  Suddenly, 
a  smart  carriage  drove  up ;  and  from  it  stepped  a 
famous  beauty  who,  after  smiling  on  the  sergeant,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  handsome  bunch  of  flowers  —for 
Jules  Guerin.  In  spite  of  her  entreaties,  however,  it 
was  sternly  refused.  Eleven  struck  ;  no  answer  having 
come  from  the  high  official  within,  no  signs  of  an 
immediate  attack  being  apparent,  the  journalists,  after 
stamping  and  shivering  a  little,  adjourned  for  another 
grog.  "  The  moment  is  near — let  us  drink  what  will 
perhaps  be  our  last  toast,"  they  said.  But  they  were 
back  at  the  barrier  by  the  time  M.  Millevoye  arrived  ; 
and  surrounded  him  ;  and  plied  him  with  questions  ; 
and  took  note  of  Doctor  Lorenzi  who  accompanied 
him,  and  who  was  no  other  than  that  chari- 
table soul  who  attends  the  members  of  the  Ligue 
Antisemitique  for  nothing.  Both,  after  displaying 
papers,  were  allowed  to  pass  the  barrier ;  and  soon 
after  all  those  who  possessed  a  "coup-file"  enjoyed 
the  same  privilege.  It  was  almost  midnight ;  at  last 
we  were  in  the  Rue  de  Chabrol.  Policemen  were  at 
once  pestered  :  "  Leave  us  in  peace,"  was  their  reply, 
and  "  You  are  not  to  go  within  more  than  fifty  yards  of 
the  Fort  Chabrol."  Still,  we  saw  Jules  Guerin  at  his 
window,  and  the  black  flag  fluttering  over  his  head  ; 
and  we  saw  Millevoye  knock  at  the  door  and,  after  a 
brief  while,  admitted.  All  was  to  depend  on  that  con- 
ference ;  if  Millevoye  came  forth  Without  Gu^rin's 
promise  of  evacuation,  the  fortress  would  be  attacked. 
Half  an  hour  went  by ;  then,  Millevoye,  pale  and 
agitated,  returned. |j  Guerin,  he  said,  would  only  con- 
sent to  give  in  on  the  condition  that  he  should  deliver 
himself  up  to  the  Haute  Court  alone  ;  and,  permission 
had  been  asked,  but  refused,  by  the  telephone.  All 
negotiations  were  at  an  end.  Householders  in  the  Rue 
de  Chabrol  were  ordered  to  bolt  their  doors  and  bar  their 
windows,  and  on  no  account  to  issue  out.  Journalists 
were  pushed  back  and  told  to  "behave  themselves." 
The  telephone  at  the  police  station  rang,  and  rang 
again — summoning  M.  Lepine,  and  a  strong  force  of 
policemen,  firemen,  and  soldiers.  Ambulances  were 
ordered  ;  officials  rushed  to  and  fro.  While,  from  the 
windows  of  the  Fort  Chabrol,  Jules  Guerin — with  his 
dozen  companions  at  his  side  and  the  black  flag  flutter- 
ing over  his  head — calmly  watched  the  preparations  for 
the  attack. 

They  began  rapidly.  A  plan  had  been  prepared,  and 
it  was  brought  forth  and  studied  carefully.  The  fort  was 
to  be  surrounded  by  soldiers  and  firemen  ;  and,  while 
the  last  played  on  its  windows  and  roof,  the  soldiers  were 
to  break  down  the  door.  Soon,  the  colonel  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  arrived,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Prefet  de 
Police.  They  announced  that  the  engines,  ladders,  and 
hoses  of  the  Fire  Office  were  on  their  way  ;  and  also  a 
number  of  ambulances.  Two  struck  ;  and  by  a  happy 
manoeuvre  we  managed  to  reach  the  corner  of  the 
street.  Before  us  was  a  vast  crowd  of  women  and 
men,  of  all  conditions  and  of  all  kinds.  There  were  the 
market-people  of  the  Halles  ;  and  all  the  "  mouchers  " 
in  the  town.  There  were  sinister-looking  fellows,  who 
wear  scarlet  waistbands  and  haunt  the  sides  of  the 
Seine.  And  there  were  several  dissipated  ladies  and 
gentlemen  from  Maxine's  and  other  night-cafes,  in 
evening-dress.  All  called  out  frequently  for  particulars  ; 
all  waited  with  feverish  impatience  for  the  first  shot. 
But  there  was  a  great  silence  when,  at  a  quarter-past 
three,  the  Prefet  de  Police — M.  Lepine  himself — arrived 
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to  direct  the  attack.  Back  we  hurried,  to  the  disgust 
of  our  old  friend  the  sergeant.  Detachments  of  soldiers 
began  to  file  slowly  into  the  street ;  then  a  band 
of  solemn  policemen  ;  and,  finally,  the  firemen,  with 
engines,  ladders,  and  yards  of  hose.  In  a  corner,  M. 
Lupine  and  his  officers  were  in  consultation  :  last  laws 
were  being  laid  down.  Soon,  the  ambulances  appeared, 
and  were  conveniently  placed.  Now  and  then,  a  head 
popped  out  of  the  window,  but  hastily  withdrew.  There 
was  a  sound  of  bolting  and  barring  ;  of  the  dragging  of 
hoses  ;  and  the  clanking  of  engines.  Journalists  shud- 
dered ;  but  not  only  from  the  cold.  It  was  3.45,  and 
dark  ;  but  through  the  gloom  we  saw  Jules  Gue>in,  still 
at  his  window,  still  surrounded  by  his  twelve  com- 
panions, still  beneath  the  black  flag,  watching,  waiting, 
calmly  smoking  a  cigarette.  .  .  .  Punctually  at  3.55,  M. 
Lepine  advanced  towards  the  door  of  the  Fort  Chabrol. 
Halting  beneath  its  windows,  he  looked  up— then,  in  a 
firm  voice,  he  spoke  thus:  "You  have  five  minutes 
before  you.  If,  at  four  o'clock  you  do  not  vacate  the 
premises,  I  shall  arrest  you — if  necessary,  by  force." 
What  words  were  spoken  within,  no  one  will  ever  know. 
How  willingly,  or  unwillingly,  Jules  GueYin's  com- 
panions left  the  house  in  which  they  had  passed  thirty- 
seven  days,  no  one  but  themselves  can  say.  One  by 
one,  they  stepped  into  the  street.  When  they  had  dis- 
appeared a  carriage  drove  up  ;  and,  in  it,  Jules  Gue>in, 
the  chief  of  the  anti-Semites — the  "  most  dangerous  man 
in  France  " — drove  away. 


MANOEUVRES. 

A  RE  not  manoeuvres  dear  at  the  price  ?  is  a  ques- 
-f"*-  tion  which  has  been  opened  up  by  the  discussion 
concerning  the  purchase  of  the  Netheravon  estate. 
Last  year  we  had  mimic  war  on  a  large  scale  ;  this  year 
the  scale  has  been  so  much  reduced  that  "  drills  "  is  the 
term  to  be  applied  to  the  exercises.  The  man  in  the 
street  wants  to  know  where  drills  end  and  manoeuvres 
begin,  and,  if  "drills"  are  less  expensive,  why  man- 
oeuvres at  a  vast  expenditure  are  held.  Such  inquisitive 
persons  should  be  told  that  manoeuvres  are  to  teach 
generals,  and  drills  to  teach  soldiers.  For  in  our  ser- 
vice men  occasionally  become  generals  before  they  have 
had  opportunity  of  instructing  themselves  in  the  art  of 
leading  troops  under  modern  conditions.  Many  a  man 
has  displayed  abnormal  courage,  and  talents  in  a 
succession  of  small  wars  against  more  or  less 
savage  opponents,  and  by  virtue  of  the  promo- 
tion most  justly  bestowed  upon  him  has  found  himself 
at  the  top  of  the  tree,  while  he  may  never  have  seen 
more  than  half  a  dozen  battalions  working  together, 
perhaps  unaccompanied  by  field  artillery,  and  opposed 
to  foes  armed  for  the  most  part  with  quite  primitive 
weapons.  Clearly  it  is  necessary  to  give  such  men 
experience  in  working  the  three  arms  in  combination, 
and  it  is  at  manoeuvres  that  such  experience  in  any 
valuable  form  is  alone  supplied.  Again  it  is  only  at 
manoeuvres  that  the  strategical  element  in  war  can  be 
made  to  assert  itself,  and  strategy  is  perhaps  a  more 
valuable  study  for  generals  than  tactics.  For  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place  the  great  principles  of 
strategy  are  eternal.  They  do  not  vary  with  arma- 
ment, and  are  but  slightly  affected  by  the  character 
of  the  opposing  force.  Railways  and  telegraphs  have 
certainly  modified  the  laws  of  the  science,  have  in  some 
respects  made  the  task  of  a  leader  more  easy  and  in 
others  more  difficult.  It  is  possible  to  mass  more  men 
together  when  a  line  of  rail  is  available,  but  a  line  of 
railway  is  highly  vulnerable.  Messages  between  the 
various  units  of  a  force  can  be  quickly  and  correctly 
delivered  by  telegraph  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  same 
agency  may  give  your  opponent  timely  intimation  of 
your  schemes.  But  from  whatever  channel  it  may 
draw  its  supplies,  a  force  whether  in  Europe,  or  Asia, 
or  Africa  must  live,  and  its  communications  are  every- 
where and  always  its  most  sensitive  spot.  To  guard 
your  own  communications,  and  strike  if  possible  at 
those  of  your  foe,  should  therefore  still  be  the  first  con- 
sideration as  much  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Napoleon. 
But  when  more  armies  than  two  are  engaged  in  the 
theatre  of  war,  a  general's  operations  may  be  largely 
influenced  by  other  considerations  than  those  affect- 


ing his  immediate  opponent.  The  mere  fighting  2 
battle  may  often  be  the  least  important  of  his  tasks, 
and  the  where  and  the  when  be  of  more  importance 
than  the  how.  Distances  and  time  also  are  often 
governing  factors  in  strategical  exercises,  and  fault) 
dispositions  at  an  early  stage  may  render  a  victon 
well-nigh  an  impossibility.  "The  art  of  making  wai 
on  the  map  "  has  then  the  highest  claims  for  attentive 
study  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  ever  be  called  upon 
to  lead  armies. 

For  these  reasons  Lord  Roberts  was  very  wel 
advised  to  make  the  strategical  element  play  so  promi- 
nent a  part  in  the  Irish  manoeuvres  this  year,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  Generals  on  either  side  derivec 
benefit  from  having  had  larger  considerations  than  the 
mere  deployment  of  troops  into  line  brought  before 
them.  Here  too  we  may  note  that  it  is  sometimes  2 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  arrange  a  scheme  on  2 
sound  strategical  foundation.  Ground  is  limited  and  2 
collision  must  be  brought  about  or  a  day  will  be  wasted. 
The  framing  of  schemes  demands  more  time  than  car 
conveniently  be  devoted  to  it  by  a  staff  busy  with  exe 
cutive  duties  unconnected  with  instruction  in  the 
military  art,  and  it  becomes  not  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion whether  even  at  minor  manoeuvres  more  assist- 
ance should  not  here  be  given  to  hardworked  star] 
officers,  and  instruction  and  administration  be 
divided.  For  strategy  has  in  these  modern  days 
assumed  additional  importance  from  the  fact  that 
even  when  battle  is  joined  its  influence  is  still 
largely  felt.  Distances  in  a  modern  battle  are  so  great, 
and  the  minor  units  become  so  dispersed,  that  the 
direction  of  the  fight  is  very  likely  to  slip  from  the 
grasp  of  the  supreme  leader.  Once  launched  in  the 
attack  men  can  rarely  do  more  than  proceed  straight  tc 
their  front.  A  change  of  direction  to  a  flank  under  fire 
will  be  all  but,  if  not  quite,  impossible,  and  it  will  noi 
be  easy  to  subsequently  correct  errors  in  direction  made 
at  the  outset.  A  battle  will  be  fought  out  much  mors 
closely  as  it  was  originally  planned,  and  there  will  bi 
little  room  for  sudden  inspirations,  or  brilliant  stroke: 
such  as  formerly  made  or  marred  the  day.  Now 
strategy  teaches  not  how  to  strike  but  where  to  strike 
not  to  make  the  most  of  a  bad  situation,  but  to  ensun 
that  the  situation  will  be  the  reverse  of  bad,  that  befon 
ever  a  shot  is  fired  the  odds  will  be  in  your  favou 
rather  than  in  that  of  your  enemy.  Not  only  therefor 
is  strategy  as  potent  a  factor  as  ever  within  its  ovv 
sphere,  but  it  has  invaded  the  realm  where  tactics  alon 
formerly  held  sway. 

Manoeuvres  however  are  not  intended  for  the  benefi 
of  generals  alone  and  pure  tactics  after  all  arouse  th 
greatest   interest,    and   absorb   the   most  attention 
Realism  is  what  has  to  be  striven  for,  and  is  yet  a  hope! 
less  quest  because  the  exigencies  of  a  volunteer  armi 
in  a  country  where  individual  rights  command  respee 
stand  effectually  in  the  way.    Soldiers  must  have  the: 
comforts  attended  to,  and  billeting  and  bivouacking 
not  possible  in  England  as  it  is  on  the  Continent.  W 
have  in  the  last  few  years  made  vast  progress,  but, 
we  wish  to  attract  recruits,  we  can  never  quite  treat  01 
men  as  if  they  were  conscripts.    An  effort  to  delay  th 
too  rapid  course  of  an  engagement  has  been  a  notio 
able  feature  of  our  recent  sham  fights.    Umpires  ha\ 
been  enjoined  to  try  to  represent  the  effects  of  the  bullet 
and  there  has  been  more  intelligence  in  giving  and  ei 
forcing  decisions.     But  more  is  yet  required  of  the: 
officials  :  greater  activity  and  a  wider  acceptance  1 
responsibility.      And  where  commanders  deliberate: 
disregard  the    situation  they  should    incur  penalti 
which  should  be  exemplary.     It  is  admittedly  diffici 
here  to  steer  the  middle  course.    If  units  be  placed  o 
of  action  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  instruction 
the  rank  and  file  is  lost.    On  the  other  hand  it  is  oft. 
almost  an  advantage  for  units  to  be  allowed  to  rest  f 
a  short  while,  and  then  to  re-enter  the  struggle  fre: 
and  eager,  perhaps  even  in  a  more  advantageous  po: 
tion  than  that  previously  occupied.    But  until  sor 
obtuse  or  careless  officer  is  ordered  to  remove  himst 
and  his  men  from  the  field  entirely,  and  his  side  suffei 
appreciably  from  his  absence,  men  will  go  on  disregar 
ing  the  most  elementary  rules  of  the  game.  T 
spectacle  of  battalions  promenading  about  under  fi 
at  decisive  ranges  in  close  formations  is  by  no  mea 
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edifying.  Yet  it  is  seen  over  and  over  again, 
and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  seen.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  such  an  error  as  this  might 
entail  an  immense  and  demoralising  loss  in  war. 
The  adoption  of  faulty  formations,  and  a  disregard  of 
cover,  argue  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  will  actuate  modern  war.  Exposure  to 
modern  fire  will  spell  defeat.  Every  means  of  lessen- 
ing losses  must  be  eagerly  turned  to  account.  Infantry 
must  skirmish  and  shoot  where  formerly  they  merely 
marched  forward.  It  may  be  well  to  try  to  persuade 
the  infantryman  that  his  rifle  is  more  than  a  match  for 
the  shrapnel  and  the  gunner  the  opposite  lesson.  Every 
soldier  should  hold  his  own  weapon  to  be  the  best. 
But  it  is  well  to  add  that  he  must  turn  it  to  account 
intelligently,  or  he  will  never  live  to  use  it  at  all.  It  is 
to  teach  these  very  lessons,  then,  that  manoeuvres  are 
valuable  not  only  to  those  in  command  but  to  those 
who  merely  obey.  Manoeuvres  afford  an  opportunity 
for  our  ablest  generals  to  ventilate  their  ideas  on 
tactical  points.  On  the  whole  we  may  fairly  rest 
satisfied  with  what  the  military  season,  as  we  fitly  term 
the  autumn,  has  brought  forth.  If  we  have  not  seen 
army  corps  neither  have  we  spent  money  so  lavishly  as 
last  year,  and  that  good  solid  instruction  has  been 
imparted  more  especially  to  our  cavalry  and  batteries 
there  seems  no  question. 


THE  DR.  JOHNSON  OF  OUR  DAYS.* 

JOWETT  was  fond  of  saying  that  Boswell  was  a 
genius,  and  some  of  his  friends  and  pupils  inter- 
preted this  judgment  into  a  half-conscious  wish  that  he 
too  had  been  lucky  enough  to  find  a  patient  worshipper 
always  at  his  elbow  to  record  his  conversation.  Dr. 
Evelyn  Abbott  and  Dr.  Lewis  Campbell  have  done 
much,  both  by  their  previous  Life  and  by  this  later 
volume  of  Letters,  to  give  the  world  a  nearer  view  of 
the  greatest  college  head  of  his  day.  But  neither  Life 
nor  Letters  can  give  any  idea  of  Jowett's  daily  talk, 
which  was  quite  as  remarkable  in  its  way  as  that  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  Jowett  and  Johnson  had  truly  many 
striking  points  of  difference,  but  they  were  superficial, 
or  related  to  those  habits  which  are  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstance rather  than  an  expression  of  character. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  a  slovenly  Bohemian,  idle,  and  often 
intemperate.  Dr.  Jowett  detested  Bohemianism  and 
eccentricity  of  all  kinds,  was  a  model  of  neatness  in  his 
dress,  and  a  pattern  of  precision  in  his  hours.  Johnson 
bawled,  and  Jowett  chirped  :  but  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  two  men  towards  the  world  and  their  fellow-creatures 
was  the  same.  Both  had  the  virtue,  or  the  vice,  of  in- 
credulity, and  the  Master  of  Balliol  hesitated  as  little  as 
the  Sage  of  Fleet  Street  to  give  the  lie  direct  to  any- 
one whom  he  disbelieved.  The  pendant  to  Johnson's 
"  Sir,  don't  tell  that  story  again  :  you  can't  think  how 
poor  a  figure  you  make  in  telling  it "  was  Jowett's 
favourite  comment,  "  there's  a  great  deal  of  hard  lying 
in  the  world,  especially  amongst  people  whose  character 
it  is  impossible  to  suspect."  Both  moralists  had  a 
hearty  contempt  for  the  cui  bono  school  of  philosophy, 
and  a  perhaps  exaggerated  admiration  for  those  who, 
in  Johnson's  words,  are  helping  to  drive  on  the  system  of 
the  world.  In  the  presence  of  both  intellectual  preten- 
sion stood  abashed,  and  loose  talk  was  repressed. 
Both  practised  conversation,  not  merely  as  an  art,  but 
as  a  duty,  and  both  influenced  their  generation  a  great 
deal  more  by  their  spoken  than  their  written  words.  We 
doubt,  for  instance,  whether  anyone  ever  rose  a  stronger 
or  a  wiser  man  from  reading  a  number  of  the 
"  Rambler  "  or  a  page  of  "  Rasselas  "  ;  but  we  are  quite 
sure  that  no  one  left  Dr.  Johnson's  company  without 
feeling  that  his  moral  constitution  had  been  braced  up. 
Dr.  Jowett's  translations  of  Plato  and  Thucydides  are 
models  of  what  a  crib  should  be,  for  they  manage  to  pre- 
serve the  spirit  of  Greek  and  the  style  of  English. 
But  though  their  public  may  be  increased  by  the  spread 
of  middle-class  education,  it  is  not  on  those  works  that 
the  fame  of  their  author  rested,  or  ever  will  rest.  Jowett's 
influence  was  derived  from  his  talk,  at  his  own  table,  in 

.  *  "Letters  of  Benjamin  Jowett,  M.A.,  Master  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford."  Arranged  and  edited  by  Evelyn  Abbott  and  Lewis  Camp- 
tell.    London:  Murray.    1899.  i6j. 


his  study,  in  the  Balliol  quadrangle,  in  his  rambles 
round  the  Malvern  hills,  with  undergraduates  and  with 
men  of  the  world.  He  had  as  shrewd  an  eye  for  an 
undergraduate  as  a  Yorkshireman  has  for  a  horse,  and 
he  spotted  his'Milners,  his  Asquiths,  and  his  Curzons 
with  the  certainty  born  of  practice.  If  he  trained  his 
winners  with  more  assiduity  than  his  crocks,  who  shall 
blame  him  ?  Not  that  he  could  not  be  very  kind  to 
some  of  his  shabbier  pupils  ;  but  he  was  not  so  to  all, 
and  on  industrious  mediocrity  he  refused  to  waste  his 
time.  Jowett  was  often  accused  of  "  tuft-hunting,"  of 
paying  more  attention  to  undergraduates  of  social 
position  than  to  the  Browns,  Joneses,  and  Robinsons, 
and  of  preferring  the  company  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth.  This  was  not  due  to  snobbishness,  but  to  his 
intuitive  grasp  of  the  realities  of  life,  for,  as  he  once 
said  in  a  sermon,  "  Rank  is  not  a  dispensation  of 
Providence,  but  it  is  a  fact."  There  was  another, 
and  quite  harmless,  explanation  of  his  undoubted 
preference  for  those  whose  manners  were  easy. 
When  he  began  his  career  at  the  Master's  Lodge 
Jowett  was  unaccustomed  to  society,  and  a  little  ill  at 
ease  :  indeed  he  never  quite  lost  his  shyness.  He 
therefore  liked  people  who  were  not  afraid  of  him, 
fashionable  women  who  rattled,  undergraduates  who 
"cheeked"  him  in  the  well-bred,  Etonian  way.  To 
intellectual  fear  he  was  a  stranger,  and  he  would 
tackle  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  "Matt" 
Arnold  with  equal  intrepidity. 

What  was  the  secret  of  his  personal  influence  ?  As 
in  the  case  of  Johnson,  Jowett's  conversation  (in  which 
we  include  his  letters)  drew  its  power  from  an  extra- 
ordinary, and  apparently  intuitive,  insight  into  human 
life  and  character.    There  is  no  more  wonderful  faculty 
possessed  by  genius  of  a  certain  kind  than  that  of  seeing 
into  and  through  phases  of  life  of  which  it  can  have  no 
experience.    Anthony  Trollope,  when  he  wrote  "  Bar- 
chester  Towers,"  was  a  Post  Office  inspector,  who  had 
never  set  foot,  except  casually,  in  a  cathedral  close. 
The  advice  which   Johnson   gave  to  Boswell  about 
practising  at  the  bar,  might  have  come  from  the  oldest 
bencher  in  the  Temple.    Jowett  had  this  gift  of  worldly 
intuition  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  the  science  of 
life  was  with  him  a  passion.    When  therefore  he  gave 
counsel  to  one  of  his  favourite  pupils  or  to  an  intimate 
friend,  the  hearer  was  immediately  struck  by  its  indis- 
putable   and  incisive  shrewdness.      This    quality  of 
worldly  wisdom  comes  out  very  strongly  in  the  letters  of 
this  volume  to  Sir  Robert  Morier,  who  was  one  of  his 
few  close  friends.  Take,  for  example,  this  passage  from 
a  letter  to  the  celebrated  diplomatist.  "  If  I  might  advise 
(positively  for  the  last  time)  on  this  joyful  occasion,  I 
would  urge  upon  you  once  more  '  caution  and  reti- 
cence.'   I  do  not  mean  as  to  keeping  of  secrets,  and  I 
know  that  there  must  be  a  give  and  take  of  information. 
But  what  you  do  not  appear  to  me  to  see  is,  that  you 
cannot  speak  indiscriminately  against  Gladstone,  Har- 
court,  and  other  persons,  who  are  for  the  moment  in- 
fluential, without  raising  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  against 
yourself,  and  creating  unnecessary  drawbacks  in  the 
accomplishment  of  objects  which  you  have  at  heart. 
Everyone  knows  how  another  speaks  of  him  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  love  his  assailant.    Everybody  acknow- 
ledges your  ability ;  but  I  believe  that  the  persons 
whose  opinion  you  most  value,  feel  that  this  defect  of 
which  you  never  seem  to  be  aware  has  nearly  ship- 
wrecked you.     May  I  give  you  as  a  motto  for  a  diplo- 
matist my  favourite  sentence  out  of  Fielding  :  '  I  for- 
gave him,  not  from  any  magnanimity  of  soul,  still  less 
for  Christian  charity,  but  simply  because  it  was  expedient 
for  me.'     Or  to  put  tfofe  thought  in  a  more  unworldly 
phrase,  I  forgave  him  simply  because,  having  the  inte- 
rests of  England  and  Europe  at  heart,  I  have  no  room  for 
personal  enmities  or  antipathies"  (p.  113)-  Sounder 
advice  was  surely  never  addressed  to  a  rising  man  with 
a  bitter  tongue.    Or  take  this  sentence  from  a  letter  to 
Lord  Lansdowne.    "  Measures  of  precaution  are  never 
justly  appreciated,  because  when  most  effectual  they  are 
never  seen  to  be  necessary."    It  is  only  when  thought 
over  that  the  profound  and  mellow  wisdom  of  this  say- 
ing is  apparent.    Or  consider  this  passage  from  another 
letter  to  the  same  nobleman.    "  I  want  to  urge  upon 
you  that  the  real  time  for  making  a  reputation  and 
gaining  a  position  in  politics  is  when  you  are  out  of 
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office.  Then  you  have  independence  and  can  act  for 
yourself,  and  can  make  a  carefully  prepared  speech. 
The  difference  between  a  man  who  has  made  a  remark- 
able speech,  whether  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  is  enor- 
mous. To  do  it  requires  not  natural  eloquence,  but  a 
great  deal  of  nerve,  great '  industry,  and  familiar 
knowledge  of  a  subject,  and  feeling  about  it.  I  do 
really  believe  that  for  a  politician  no  pains  can  be  too 
great  about  speaking.  An  important  speech  should 
be  written  out  two  or  three  times,  and  never  spoken 
exactly  as  it  was  written.  When  once  a  person  has 
gained  the  power  of  saying  a  few  words  in  a  natural 
manner  to  a  large  audience  he  can  hardly  write  too 
much."  Lucky  Sir  Robert  Morier  and  lucky  Lord 
Lansdowne  to  be  the  recipients  of  such  letters  !  Yet 
Jowett  had  no  practical  experience  of  diplomacy  or 
politics. 

We  have  so  recently  reviewed  Jowett's  Sermons  in 
the  Saturday  Review  that  we  do  not  care  to  say  much 
of  him  now  as  a  divine.  Sydney  Smith  said  he  went  to 
church  because  it  was  his  trade,  and  though  Jowett  was 
a  militant  member  of  the  Broad  Church  his  heart  was 
never  in  theological  controversy.  He  went  to  church 
at  Malvern  because  he  was  a  clergyman  ;  but  when  he 
was  bored  by  the  sermon  of  the  local  pastor,  he  would 
calmly  take  out  a  pocket-book  and  make  notes  about  Plato 
or  Thucydides.  Noscitur  e  sociis  is  as  true  in  religious 
matters  as  in  anything  else,  and  Hang-Theology  Rogers 
was  one  of  Jowett's  cronies.  He  is  quite  cross  with 
Sir  Robert  Morier  for  proposing  to  write  a  book  about 
Dr.  Dollinger  and  the  New  Catholics.  "There  is  no 
uarm,"  he  writes,  "in  entering  a  little  into  religious 
.o.itroversy.  You  have  had  great  opportunities  of 
.irning,  and  no  doubt  the  friendship  of  such  a  man  as 
Dollinger  is  well  worth  having.  But  I  would  rather 
write  about  great  questions  of  European  policy  or 
social  life.  The  New  Catholic  movement  is  nothing  or 
very  little,  but  Bismarck  is  a  great  deal,  whether  the 
time  has  come  for  him  to  descend  from  earth  or  not." 
That  is  as  characteristic  of  the  man  as  anything  in  this 
correspondence.  Great  questions  of  European  policy 
or  social  life  are  what  he  would  be  at  ;  a  religious 
movement  is  nothing  to  him.  Dr.  Johnson  was  violently 
agitated  by  the  suggestion  that  had  he  gone  to  the  bar 
he  would  have  been  Lord  Chancellor.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  a  keen  man  of  the  world  like  Jowett 
was  happy  as  a  college  don.  If  it  is  possible  to  judge 
from  letters  and  after-dinner  talk  he  was  quite  con- 
tented. He  had  the  serenity  which  comes  from  clearness 
and  balance  of  mind,  and  if  he  was  only  a  spectator,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  many  of  the  leading 
actors  had  learnt  their  parts  from  him. 


THE  FAMILY  PEW. 


r  1  "HIS  institution,  which  our  fathers  regarded  as  the 
-L  palladium  of  respectability  and  a  bulwark  of  the 
constitution,  was  in  its  inception  an  outrage  upon  law  and 
decency.  For  a  good  six  centuries  and  more,  from  the 
day  that  the  prayers  of  Royal  Bertha  landed  Augustine, 
Mellitus  and  the  silver  cross  on  the  Kentish  shore,  the 
naves  of  the  parish  churches  of  England  stood 
"  common  to  all,"  for  one  perchance  to  loll  against  a 
pillar  and  jest  or  chatter  ;  for  another  to  set  himself 
"  fair  on  his  knees  " 

"  Kneelynge  down  upon  the  flette, 
And  pray  to  God  with  herte  meke 
To  give  him  grace  and  meccy  eke." 

There  was  kneeling  room  in  the  body  of  the  church  for 
the  lay  folk,  there  was  standing  room  ;  but  as  to-day 
in  the  churches  of  the  unchanging  East,  there  were 
neither  seats  nor  sitting. 

The  idea  of  seats  in  churches  was  suggested  to  our 
forefathers  in  two  ways.  The  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
whose  piety  had  raised  the  sacred  fane,  and  the  produce 
of  whose  land  gave  sustenance  to  her  Minister,  would 
be  allowed  by  the  Ordinary  to  reserve  one  aisle  for  him- 
self, if  he  would  but  repair  it,  and  it  was  but  natural 
that  here  the  serfs  should  carry  his  bench  and  cushion. 
The  Ordinary  could  not  say  him  nay,  for  were  there  not 
churches  where  princes  and  patrons  sat  amidst  the 
clerks  in  the  chancel  ?    The  principle  granted,  other 


laymen  who  were  great  in  their  own  eyes  would  ask 
equal  rights,  so  that  the  fifteenth  century  would  see  a 
seat  erected  for  Mister  Mayor  and  the  reverend  alder- 
men. But  a  more  potent  factor  in  the  creation  of  the 
church  sittings  was  the  long  vernacular  sermon  of  the 
wandering  friar.  It  was  hard  to  make  the  widows  and 
the  wives  stand  through  it  all,  so  first  they  brought  in 
for  them  hassocks  and  then  stools,  and  by  the  fifteenth 
century  the  earliest  form  of  pew  after  the  model  of  a 
cathedral  stall  sometimes  secured  by  lock  and  key 
was  beginning  to  block  the  nave.  Now,  as  the 
fifteenth  century  judge  said,  he  who  brought  a  pew 
into  church  encroached  on  his  neighbour's  standing 
room  ;  but  nevertheless  neither  the  Ordinary  nor  the 
Churchwardens  did  aught  to  nip  the  evil  in  the  bud. 
Auri  sacra  fames  and  some  say  the  Papal  Bull  "  De 
venditione  sedilium  in  ecclesiis  parochialibus  "  induced 
the  latter  to  let  seats  for  money,  and  the  former,  it  may 
be,  to  wink  at  the  practice.  Nay  there  were  wardens 
who  lawlessly  sold  places  in  the  nave  to  men  and  their 
heirs  for  ever  whereon  to  build  pews,  all  for  the  con- 
fusion of  the  .Church  and  the  profit  of  the  lawyer. 
Still  until  the  seventeenth  century  the  spectacle  of 
one  family  in  one  pew  would  have  shocked  decency. 
The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  desired  young 
people  neither  to  be  seen  nor  heard,  and  the  fate  of 
the  charity  school  children  in  the  gallery  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  only  a  survival  of  the  fate  of 
all  church-going  children  of  an  earlier  age.  There 
were  in  the  well-ordered  London  church  of  the  early 
sixteenth  century  pews  for  the  men  (the  youths  were 
somewhere  kept  in  the  back),  there  were  pews  for  the 
widows  and  for  the  wives,  and  there  was  a  maidens' 
pew.  And  the  one  young  maid  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, who  despite  her  minister's  warning  and  the  indigna- 
tion of  "  respectable  women  "  dared  to  sit  in  the  same 
pew  with  her  mother,  was  promptly  haled  by  the  apparitor 
to  be  admonished  in  the  Court  of  the  Lord  Bishop. 

In  the  towns  on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation,  there 
seems  to  have  been  some  system,  and  if  some  seats 
were  charged  others  were  free.  In  the  country  dis- 
tricts, the  lawlessness  of  the  Roses'  war  showed  itself 
in  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  gentry,  who  shook  their 
mailed  fists  at  Ordinary,  wardens,  and  congregation,  to 
fix  their  own  and  their  neighbours'  seats  of  their  own 
sweet  will.  "  I  will  make  my  seat  here,  and  my  son 
shall  make  his  here,  and  my  kinsman  there  if  he  will ; 
and  for  the  rest  the  use  shall  be  first  come  first  served, 
and  that  will  make  the  proud  wives  rise  betimes  to 
come  to  church,"  cried  the  Knight-at-arms.  And  his 
lawless  usurpation  of  his  neighbour's  kneeling  place, 
the  judge  of  a  later  day  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek 
called  prescription  and  so  made  lawful. 

And  all  this  was  in  the  "  knightly  years."  But  when 
the  "cowls  "were  "turned  adrift  "and  a  Genevan  Prelacy 
ruled  the  Church,  pewdom  became  a  necessity  under  a 
system  that  enforced  attendance  at  three  long  services 
under  dire  penalties,  and  more  than  ever  did  the 
wardens  try  to  make  a  profit  of  it  to  replenish  their 
empty  exchequers.  The  guild  monies,  they  complained, 
were  lost  to  the  parish  and  therefore  they  must  ask  the 
poor  widow,  who  sat  in  the  pew  heretofore  free,  to  pay 
her  mite.  And  then  it  was  that  in  many  a  parish 
church  the  lay  holder  of  the  Monastic  heritage  walked 
boldly  into  the  pew  in  the  chancel,  where  the  Lord 
Abbot  had  sat  of  yore.  "  It  was,"  his  lawyer  said,  "  an 
appanage  of  the  Monks'  lands,"  and  there  his  heir  still 
sits.  Then  came  the  Puritan  to  create  the  modern  pew 
with  its  double  row  of  seats  and  its  high  barricades. 
Of  old  all  seats  had  faced  the  altar.  To  sit  with  his 
back  to  God's  Board  therefore  gratified  his  sectarian 
spite.  Nay  in  London  churches  he  tried  to  make  his 
pew  in  the  chancel  above  the  Holy  Table,  and  had  the 
impudence  to  justify  his  sacrilegious  act  by  ancient 
usage,  wherefore  Laud  rated  him  as  a  liar.  But  the 
high  and  lawless  barricades  of  the  pew,  the  greatest  of 
all  Puritanism's  afflictions  on  the  rights  of  the  worship- 
per, and  on  the  aesthetic  sense,  had  their  origin  in  the 
fears  of  the  feminine  law-breaker.  For  the  Puritan 
ladies,  like  as  certain  ladies  of  our  own  time  to  whom 
the  Puritan  is  anathema,  took  a  naughty  pleasure  in 
sitting  down  during  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  so  flouting 
the  rubric.  And  with  the  spies  of  the  apparitor  and  of 
the  High  Commission  ever  on  the  watch  for  the  chance 
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of  delating  a  "splendid  transgressor,"  and  sometimes 
a  militant  cleric  in  the  church  ready  to  pull  them 
perforce  to  their  feet,  the  barriers  were  a  protection. 

For  two  centuries  was  the  war  of  appropriation 
waged,  and  then  the  Ordinaries  suddenly  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  their  servants  the  wardens,  and  the  vestries, 
had  arrogated  to  themselves  the  functions  of  a  lay 
Presbytery  in  assigning  seats  without  their  sanction. 
The  Law  Courts,  save  when  they  could  mellow  the 
wrong  by  calling  it  prescription,  backed  the,  Bishops' 
view.  Laud  went  further.  He  stormed  in  the  High 
Commission  at  the  Squires  and  the  Wardens.  "  'Twas 
well,"  he  said,  "if  all  seats  could  be  taken  out  of  the 
churches,  for  they  were  naught  but  a  cause  of  strife." 
Nay  bolder  and  more  honest  than  the  lay  judges  he 
would  have  struck  the  evil  at  the  roots.  "  How  can 
there  be"  he  asked  "  prescription  for  seats  in  church? 
Time  was  when  there  were  no  seats  in  any  church  of 
this  kingdom,  as  there  are  none  now  in  the  churches 
of  any  other  kingdom."  To  cut  off  the  speaker's  head 
was  the  only  possible  answer,  and  that  answer  the 
Puritan  squire  made.  But  other  Bishops  were  for 
moderation.  Let  the  Churchwardens,  they  said,  keep 
the  sexes  apart  and  place  people  according  to  their 
station.  The  Laudian  stand  at  last  saved  the  Ordinary's 
position,  and  checked  the  mischief.  Unluckily  the 
Bishops'  officials  were  at  the  very  time  greasing  their 
palms  by  selling  faculties  for  pews  to  men  and  their 
families.  This  sanctified  the  injustice,  and  made  it  no 
longer  possible  to  separate  the  sexes.  Thus  out  of 
simony  grew  the  family  pew. 

But  the  heyday  of  usurpation  was  the  rule  of  the 
"Saints."  Church  law  was  at  an  end,  and  schismatic 
ministers  and  vestries  took  it  on  themselves  to  settle 
the  Puritan  freeholder  farmer  and  tradesman  in  vacant 
pews,  or  to  bid  them  construct  new  ones  with  a  view 
of  building  out  of  Church  the  "  ungodly  "  and  the  poor, 
"for  it  was  held  a  thing  unseemly  that  people  who 
paid  no  leawans  should  sit  above  the  best  in  the 
parish."  And  what  Puritanism  commenced  Whiggery 
continued.  The  mediaeval  idea  "  the  Church  is  common 
to  all  "  was  replaced  by  the  new  theory  "The  House- 
holders of  the  parish  who  can  pay  for  sitting  room  have 
a  right  to  hire  pews  in  the  parish  church."  And  so 
evolved,  under  the  fostering  care  of  episcopal  officialdom, 
the  Georgian  Church,  with  its  few  benches  at  the  back 
or  some  way  down  the  nave  called  "poor  seats"  for 
those  of  the  inferior  classes  who  the  churchwardens 
thought  could  be  conveniently  admitted  ;  with  its  far- 
away gallery  for  the  "charity  children,"  and  with  its 
high  pews  shrouded  in  red  curtains,  softened  by  green 
baize  cushions,  and  accommodated  with  great  drawers 
(wherein  Mrs.  Languish  could  keep  her  books  and  Miss 
Lydia  her  scent-bottle)  for  the  "  persons  of  position  "  : 
sublime  triumph  of  respectability  over  Christianity  ! 
The  religious  revival  of  our  own  day  has  removed  the 
■eproach  from  our  Church.  The  low  bench  has  replaced 
he  high  pew,  and  the  bench  itself  is  giving  way  to  the 
;:hair,  all  to  the  gain  of  religion  and  beauty.  Public 
generosity,  and  the  firm  voices  of  great  ecclesiastical 
awyers,  have  reduced  the  pew  rent  grievance  to  small 
proportions.  Many  churches  again  stand  common  to 
ill.  Yet  the  English  folk  persists  in  sitting  in  family 
groups,  and  the  separation  of  the  sexes  so  dear  even  to 
he  Cavaliers,  and  the  most  lawful  of  all  "Ritualistic 
'anovations,"  is  denounced  by  the  press  as  an  exhibition 
.  if  Byzantine  effeminacy.  Respectability  is  now  tempered 
#y  Christianity  ;  but  it  still  regulates  the  Church.  And 
iod's  poor  are  too  often  absent. 
I  —  


THE   BATTLE   OF  BAYREUTH.* 

"THE  real  winner  of  Waterloo  is  perfectly  well  known  ; 
j  *■  the  claim  of  Bill  Adams  has  never  been  seriously 
1  uestioned.  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Bayreuth.  Nearly 
fvery  private  who  ever  served  for  a  day  in  the  ranks 

as  told  us  how  he  and  he  alone  was  the  active  directing 

pint  of  the  battle.    Since  Wagner  died  many  accounts 

i  ■ — ■  ,  _ 

j  *  Wagner's  Letters  to  Emil  Heckel  :  with  a  brief  history  of  the 

ayreuth  Festivals.  Translated  and  Indexed  by  Wm.  Ashton  Ellis. 
'  ondon  :  Grant  Richards.     1899.    $s.  net. 

1  "  Richard  Wagner  :  Letters  to  Wesendonck."  Translated  and  Indexed 
:  f  Wm.  Ashton  Ellis.    London  :  Grant  Richards.    1899.    Jr.  net. 


of  the  fight  have  appeared  ;  and  in  them  we  see  Wagner 
patiently,  steadily  fulfilling  the  will  of  those  he  served, 
and  how,  not  to  him,  but  to  the  writers,  the  glory  of 
the  ultimate  victory  was  due.  The  conflicting  stories 
are  puzzling.  One  scarcely  knows  what  to  think.  The 
case  of  Bill  Adams  at  Waterloo  is  simple.  There 
was  only  one  Bill  Adams.  But  the  fingers  of 
both  hands,  with  the  ten  toes  thrown  in,  would 
not  total  up  to  the  number  of  Bill  Adamses  who 
won  the  Battle  of  Bayreuth.  Prima  donnas,  after  telling 
me  that  the  year  of  their  birth  immediately  preceded  the 
year  of  the  opening  of  Bayreuth,  have  presently  added 
that  only  their  miraculous  creation  of  the  part  of 
Sieglinde,  or  Gutrune,  or  Bri'innhilde,  saved  Bayreuth 
at  the  beginning.  Numberless  tenors  have  also  claimed 
that  they  alone  saved  Bayreuth.  In  my  short  life-time 
I  have  met  ten  men  who  either  built  the  Wagner 
theatre  at  Bayreuth,  or  gave  Wagner  the  idea  for  it,  or 
had  the  idea  for  it  stolen  from  them  by  Wagner.  Then 
again  we  are  told  that  Nietszche  was  the  man  :  that 
but  for  him  Wagner  would  have  done  a  sufficient 
number  of  foolish  things  to  blast  the  whole  scheme,  or 
would  never  have  thought  of  the  numberless  wise  ones 
that  led  to  its  success.  And  so  on,  and  so  on.  It  is  all 
very  wonderful — and  very  comforting,  too  ;  for  one  is 
the  happier  for  knowing  how  many  men  of  genius  there 
are,  or  were,  in  the  world  at  the  same  moment.  It  is 
doubly  wonderful,  and  doubly  comforting,  to  remember 
that  all  these  men  had  the  sense  to  hit  upon  Wagner  as 
their  tool. 

Of  course  this  is  written  in  a  scoffing  spirit.  Who 
can  help  scoffing  at  the  sight  of  many  elderly,  brainless 
gentlemen,  who  were  never  suspected  of  possessing 
initiative,  or  indeed  anything  finer    than    the  most 
commonplace  intelligence,  tumbling  over  one  another 
in  their  haste  to  be  first  to  inform  the  public — which 
cares  little  or  nothing  about  the  whole-  matter — that 
they,  and  only  they,  created  Bayreuth  !    To  Wagner 
they  were  so  many  cog-wheels  in  the  huge  machine 
which  he  created,  and  directed,  and  drove  by  his  own 
energy — the  same  machine  which  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Siegfried  Wagner  is  now  grinding  his 
reputation  into  very  small  pieces.    The  fly  thought  he 
was  turning  the  hundred-ton  flywheel  ;  Ballantyne  said 
he  had  "  all  but- written  "  the  Waverley  Novels  because 
he  suggested  one  idea  for  one  of  the  forty  or  so  of  the 
series  ;  but  what  can  we  think  of  these  people,  who 
never  suggested  anything,  who  were  not  even  flies  on 
the  wheel,  but  only  cogs  which  revolved  when  Wagner 
applied  his  energy  in  their  direction  ?     They  are  a 
miserable  set  :  they  show  us,  incidentally  and  quite 
unconsciously,  what  a  terrible  task  Wagner  must  have 
found  the  creating   of  Bayreuth  with   such  helpers  ; 
and   they  explain  why  Bayreuth  never  became  any- 
thing  like   the  thing  Wagner  wanted  it  to  become, 
and  why  it  has  gone  to  pieces  so  rapidly  j  since  his 
death.    Many  of  the  big  men  have  been  unlucky  in 
their   friends.     Schindler  was   no  fitting  companion 
for    Beethoven  ;     Mozart's    friends    showed  their 
calibre  by  bolting  from  his  funeral  because  a  shower 
of  rain  fell,  and  then   Siissmayer   claimed   part  of 
his  Requiem  ;  we  hear  of  the  friendship  of  Mendelssohn 
and  Schumann,  but  when  we  look  into  it  we  find  only 
that  Mendelssohn  patronised  Schumann,  who  admired 
Mendelssohn.     Wagner  seems  to  have  been  unluckiest 
of  them  all.    One  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
must  have  been  some  defect  in  his  character  ;  for  he 
steadily  drove  away  the  able  men  and  retained  the 
fools.    Nietzsche  and  Billow  left  him — though  Bi'ilow 
never  ceased  to  push  and  popularise  his  music — and 
Liszt  would  have  left  him  too  had  he  not  been  a  very 
angel  for  patience  and  sweetness  of  temper.  Bayreuth 
has  maintained  the  tradition  of  driving  away  the  able 
men  and  keeping  the  fools  ;  and  it  is  not  the  able  men 
who  are  telling  us  how  little  of  Wagner's  work  was  done 
by  Wagner,  and  how  much  by  themselves.    They  have 
still  left  him  the  bulk  of  his  music.    I  say  the  bulk 
because  although  there  was  no  one  living  who  could 
orchestrate  like  him,  yet  I  have  often  heard  it  asserted, 
with  many  winks  and  knowing  nods,  that  parts  of  "  The 
Mastersingers  "  and  "  Parsifal"  were  scored  by  gentle- 
men whose  subsequent  solo  achievements,  so  to  speak, 
do  not  support  the  claims  made  by,  with  or  for  therri| 
as  the  grammars  say. 
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IfTt  is  terrible,  at  this  time  of  year,  for  me  to  be  com- 
pelled to  write,  and  still  more  terrible  for  my  readers  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  reading,  so  much  about  Bay- 
reuth.  As  the  aggressor,  my  excuse  is  that  precisely 
this  time  of  year,  the  musical  silly  season,  is  always 
seized  by  them  of  Bayreuth  to  boom  Bayreuth.  Here  I 
have  before  me  the  letters  from  Wagner  to  Heckel  and 
to  Wesendonck  and  to  sundry  others  of  the  unspeakably 
unimportant.  Why  they  should  have  been  published  no 
man  can  be  certain  —  he  can  only  guess.  I  guess. 
Those  to  Wesendonck  appeared  because  of  the  per- 
petual need  of  the  Bayreuthians  for  "  copy  "• — copy, 
copy,  copy,  endless  copy,  to  keep  the  show  going. 
Wesendonck,  dead  these  three  years,  had  nothing  to  gain 
by  their  publication.  Neither  could  his  reputation  lose 
anything  ;  forhe  is  shown  as  a  generous  soul  who  did  not 
in  the  least  understand  Wagner,  but  at  least  felt  dimly  that 
he  was  a  man  of  immense  genius  who  had  to  be  kept 
alive.  As  the  world,  which  has  since  derived  enjoy- 
ment which  seems  to  be  inexhaustible  from  his  works, 
refused  to  support  him,  Wesendonck  supported  him  as 
far  as  his  means  would  allow.  The  Heckel  book  is  of 
a  different  stamp.  Heckel  is  still  alive — unless  the 
Bayreuth  festival  of  this  year  has  killed  him.  He  is  by 
no  means  one  of  the  fools  I  have  spoken  of.  He  seems 
to  be  honest  and  unwishful  to  claim  too  much  for  him- 
self. But  evidently  the  Bayreuth  brush  has  touched 
him.  He  is  unable  to  sit  still  while  others  gain  the 
credit  for  things  done  by  himself.  He,  too,  wishes  to 
go  down  to  posterity,  hanging  with  a  nervous  tenacity  to 
Richard's  coat-tails.  He  is  painfully  anxious,  at  bottom, 
that  the  world  should  think  he  lived  on  terms  even  of 
friendship  with  Richard.  To  show  this  at  once  let  me  men- 
tion that  on  one  page  of  his  "  recollections  "  he  tells  how 
he  was  notinvited  to  the  crowning  of  the  roof-beam  of  the 
Bayreuth  theatre,  for  various  reasons,  but  how,  at  their 
next  meeting,  Wagner  inquired  why  he  had  not  turned 
up  for  the  "junket."  Again,  Wagner  one  day  flew 
into  one  of  his  fits  of  temper  over  some  proposal,  and 
Heckel  is  careful  to  relate  that  he  sat,  imperturbably, 
until  Wagner  perceived  the  folly  of  his  wrath.  I  have 
no  desire  to  underrate  Heckel.  Just  as  Wesendonck 
was  useful  in  supplying  cash,  so  Heckel  was  an 
excellent  cog-wheel  in  Wagner's  huge  machine.  I  only 
mention  these  two  trifling  revelations  to  show  the  spirit 
of  absolutely  the  best  part  of  Wagner's  friends.  They 
were  glad  to  help  him  ;  but  they  were  also  painfully 
anxious  to  point  out  how  they  had  helped  him.  The 
other  letters  are  to  women,  and  are  interesting  only  as 
showing  how  Wagner  treated  his  friends. 

From  these  two  books,  then,  we  may  learn  what  I 
have  said  about  Heckel  and  Wesendonck  :  what  more, 
indeed,  could  we  expect  or  desire  to  learn  about  such 
men  as  Heckel  and  Wesendonck  ?  About  Wagner  we 
do  not  learn  much  that  we  did  not  know  before.  Even 
the  fools  who  desired,  as  they  everlastingly  did  from 
the  beginning  of  time  and  will  continue  to  desire  until 
time  ends,  simply  to  exalt  themselves,  even  they  have 
not  failed  to  reveal  the  truth  about  Bayreuth — that 
Wagner  first  thought  of  it,  and  Wagner's  native 
energy  and  belief  in  himself  brought  it  to  a  completion. 
We  see  here  that  he  adopted  ideas  with  regard  to 
details  from  anyone  and  everyone  —  as  who  would 
not? — but  had  not  he  kept  hammering  away  all  the 
most  distinguished  disciple-masters  in  the  world  would 
not  have  succeeded  in  doing  anything.  He  even  chose 
his  own  singers.  Remembering  some  recent  Sieglindes 
at  Bayreuth,  I  cannot  but  smile  when  I  read  in  one 
letter  that  the  Sieglinde  must  be  "slim  and  presentable." 
There  is  nothing  to  Wagner's  discredit  in  his  letters.  Of 
course  he  was  always  wanting  money  :  the  fact  that  he 
was  always  wanting  money  is  one  that  should  make  the 
world  hang  its  head  for  shame  ;  it  is  certainly  not  a 
fact  for  the  world  to  chortle  over.  At  least  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  anyone  should  boast  of  belonging  to  the  class 
which  meets  every  new  thing  in  art  with  an  attempt  to 
starve  the  creator  of  it.  Whoever  scoffs  at  Wagner  for 
wanting  money  sets  himself  down  as  belonging  to  that 
class.  Wagner  had  either  to  ask  for  money,  or  to  die 
miserable,  forsaken,  unsuccessful,  as  Mozart  did.  He 
chose  to  ask — which  was  not  wonderful.  The  wonderful 
thing  was  that  he  got  a  great  part  of  what  he  asked  for. 
Throughout  the  letters  to  Heckel  we  see  him  trying  one 
scheme  after  another,  and  at  last,  after  an  expendi- 


ture of  energy  that  would  have  gained  him  a  fortune  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  collecting  sufficient  funds  to  enable 
him  to  open  his  theatre.  Even  then  all  was  not  won  : 
more  schemes  had  to  be  tried  to  collect  more  money. 
Had  the  money  been  wanted  for  a  missionary  expedi- 
tion, or  a  raid  in  Africa,  it  would  have  been  got  easily  : 
as  it  was  wanted  for  an  artistic  purpose,  Wagner  had 
to  waste  a  large  part  of  his  life  and  his  finest  vigour  in 
seeking  it.  If  the  world  were  not  invariably  stupid 
one  might  almost  think  it  had  foreseen  what  Bay- 
reuth would  become.  Even  that  fore-vision  would 
not  have  excused  it.  In  its  day  Bayreuth  was  a  splendid 
thing  :  it  is  to  the  first  example  of  Bayreuth  that  we 
owe  all  that  is  good  in  every  opera  in  Europe.  It  now 
seems  a  pity  that  Wagner  did  not  hold  to  his  notion — 
set  up  a  wooden  theatre,  play  the  "  Ring,"  then  burn 
the  theatre,  but  not  the  scores,  as  he  proposed.  Then 
we  should  have  in  our  recollection  the  triumph  of  Bay- 
reuth, and  we  should  be  spared  the  sight  of  its  utter 
hopeless  failure.  For  failure  it  is.  It  has  achieved 
none  of  the  things  Wagner  hoped  for.  It  is  not  a 
centre  of  civilisation,  and  it  is  not  German.  It  was  to 
be  the  expression  of  the  German  spirit:  "  if  you  will 
it,"  said  Richard,  "  we  shall  have  an  art."  The  "art," 
however,  was  "  willed,"  not  by  the  Germans,  but  by 
the  English  and  Americans.  It  is  willed  now  by  the 
French  and  Russians  in  addition  :  so  that  at  Bayreuth 
we  have  a  German  "  art"  which  only  the  Germans  are 
supposed  to  comprehend  in  its  full  beauty  and  deep  sig- 
nificance, but  which  the  bulk  of  the  German  nation 
carefully  avoids.  Still,  but  for  the  opera,  it  is  a  charm- 
ing place.  Mrs.  Wagner  holds  her  court  there,  and 
free-born  Englishmen,  imbued,  presumably,  with  the 
"true,  honest  German  spirit,"  thank  her  for  her 
"  gracious  permission  "  to  translate  the  Master's  letters 
and  advertise  the  Bayreuth  performances.  Garrulous  old 
gentlemen  live  there,  too  ;  and  to  all  who  will  listen 
each  tells  how  he  alone  won  the  Battle  of  Bayreuth. 
The  real  winner  lies  in  his  grave  in  the  back-garden  : 
no  one  thinks  of  him.  J.  F.  R. 


AT  DRURY  LANE. 

IT  is  human  to  err,  and  it  is  natural  that  we  should 
take  druriography  lightly.    We  see  it,  accept  i 
dismiss  it  with  a  smile,  and  do  not  begin  to  consider 
as  an  art-form.    This  loud,  light-hearted,  unmeaning 
rigmarole  must  (we  imagine)  be  very  easy  to  write 
Mr.  Collins  calls  on  Mr.  Cecil  Raleigh  with  an  alpha 
betical  list  of  the  scenes  to  be  employed  in  next  year' 
drama  ;  Mr.  Cecil  Raleigh  opens  a  drawer  and  sees 
whether  he  has  a  plot  which  could  be  adapted  to  Mr 
Collins'  demands,  and,  if  not,  he  invents  one. 
Botanical  Gardens,  The 
Country-house,  Baccarat-playing-  in  a 
Dressmaker 's  Shop,  A  fashionable 
Music  Hall,  A  well- known 
Royal  Academy,  The 
Swiss  Mountains,  The 

Such  was  the  list  Mr.  Collins  had  drawn  up  for  th 
final  year  of  the  century,  and  one  supposes  that  Mr 
Collins,  in  finding  so  many  attractive  scenes  not  yet 
exploited  at  Drury  Lane,  must. have  had  a  harder  task 
than  had  Mr.  Raleigh  in  tacking  on  to  them  enough  story 
to  satisfy  an  always  indulgent  audience.     Any  kind  of 
story  would  do,  so  long  as  one  or  other  of  the  chief 
characters  gambled  in  a  country  house  and  became 
superintendent  of  a  dressmaker's  shop,  and  did  some 
thing  or  other  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  in  a  Music  Hall  and  on  the  Swiss  Mountains 
If  any  measure  of  verisimilitude  were  demanded  by  Mr 
Collins,  the  dramatist's  might  seem  to  us  a  difficult  task 
If  the  play  had  to  be  even  coherent  in  absurdity,  that 
task  might  seem  to  be  not  altogether  easy.    But  the 
list  of  scenes  is  the  one  thing  which  need  be  respected 
Any  character  may  be  dragged  on  any  pretext  into 
any  scene,  so  long  as  the  scene  is  one  of  those  marke 
in  the  list.    In  fact,  Mr.  Raleigh  has  carte  blanche 
and,  so  far  as  internal  evidence  goes,  he  would  seem  t 
have  taken  it  very  blithely.    One  would  suppose  tha 
he  dashed  off  these  enormous  annual  trifles  "Hearts 
are  Trumps  "  is  the  title  of  his  latest— with  the  utmost 
ease,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  indeed,  and  without 
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expenditure  of  more  ingenuity  than  is  required  for 
smoking  a  cigar  or  crossing  the  road.  And  lo  !  one 
would  be  quite  wrong.  Druriography,  as  practised  by 
Mr.  Raleigh,  is  a  most  exigent,  arduous,  tremendous, 
nerve-destroying  form  of  labour.  I  learn  from  one 
periodical,  whose  remarks  on  drama  derive  peculiar 
weight  from  the  fact  that  its  dramatic  critic  is  Mr. 
William  Archer,  that  Mr.  Raleigh  is  compelled  to  live 
on  the  strictest  regimen  during  his  periods  of  drama- 
turgic creation,  riding  early  every  morning  in  the 
Park,  working  in  strict  seclusion,  dining  at  five 
o'clock,  supping  at  eleven,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  Nay  more!  the  "Daily  Chronicle,"  which  does 
not  usually  lay  any  particular  stress  on  the  private 
lives  of  the  great  modern  dramatists,  has  been 
moved  to  reveal  that  Mr.  Cecil  Raleigh  is  so  sen- 
sitive to  every  breath  of  possible  misfortune,  so 
passionately,  jealously  eager  to  ward  from  his  well- 
loved  work  the  unseen  farces  which  may  be  clustering 
to  overwhelm  it,  that  he  will  on  no  account  finish  an 
act  on  the  thirteenth  page  of  his  MS.  and  strictly 
forbids  dress-rehearsals  on  Friday.  Really,  this  is 
rather  touching.  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  many 
people — even  people  who  have  had  no  experience  in 
druriography — who  could,  without  living  on  any 
regimen  or  becoming  steeped  in  superstition,  do  the 
job  better  than  Mr.  Raleigh  does  it,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Collins  ought  to  give  one  of  them  a  chance. 
I  do  not  say  that  I  myself  am  one  of  these  people  ; 
as  a  dramatic  critic,  I  hold  myself  exempt  from  that 
duty  of  trying  to  write  plays  which  seems  to  be 
laid  on  all  other  human  shoulders.  Nor  do  I 
pretend  that  the  audiences  at  Drury  Lane  demand  any- 
thing better  than  what  Mr.  Raleigh  so  painfully  pro- 
vides for  them.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  public's 
taste  should  limit  the  critic's  ideal  in  druriography  more 
than  in  any  other  kind  of  work,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
one  need  adopt,  as  do  most  of  the  critics,  a  merely 
cynical  attitude  about  the  National  Theatre.  By  all 
means,  let  the  present  form  be  preserved  ;  let  Mr. 
Collins  make  out  his  list,  and  the  dramatist  write  round 
it.  But  let  the  dramatist's  task  be  well  performed.  It 
could  never  be  a  very  dignified  task,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  .not  be  performed  skilfully,  ingeniously, 
plausibly.  I  refuse  to  regard  Mr.  Raleigh  as  an  ideal 
in  the  matter. 

However,  I  need  not  carry  my  complaints  further. 
I  enjoyed  "Hearts  are  Trumps"  immensely;  indeed, 
it  is  long  since  I  enjoyed  myself  so  much  in  a  theatre. 
I  came  away  feeling  that  they,  after  all,  are  right  who 
hold  a  theatre  to  be  a  place  for  recreation,  not  for  the 
satisfaction  of  high  aesthetic  cravings.  Sunset,  after 
all,  is  the  signal  for  rest,  for  laughter.  In  the  daytime 
one  is  strenuous,  but  in  the  evening  one  dines  ;  and  who 
can  be  strenuous  after  dinner  ?  If  the  theatres  opened 
their  doors  in  the  morning,  there  would  be  much  more 
chance  of  that  serious  drama  for  which  I  so  often 
long.  As  it  is,  I  have  a  suspicion  that  I  shall 
revisit  Drury  Lane  at  the  first  opportunity.  I 
found  the  production  quite  irresistible.  Not  that  I 
derived  any  keen  delight  from  the  realistic  presentments 
of  the  Horticultural  Gardens  and  the  Royal  Academy 
and  the  Swiss  Mountains.  These  places  themselves 
are  too  depressing  to  be  otherwise  in  facsimile.  My 
joy  was  chiefly  because  of  the  crowds  with  which  the 
stage  is  almost  always  filled— those  crowds  of  gor- 
geously dressed  young  women  and  of  more  or  less 
gorgeously  dressed  young  men,  all  so  horribly  awkward 
and  uncomfortable,  and  looking  so  utterly  unlike  what 
they  were  meant  to  look  like,  and  vainly  trying 
to  carry  the  thing  off  with  a  high  hand.  Them 
I  coujd  watch  for  ever.  The  way  they  make  con- 
versation to  one  another,  the  way  they  walk  across 
the  stage,  the  way  they  shake  hands,  ever  so  high 
in  the  air  !  But  they,  though  themselves  are  a 
sufficient  attraction,  are  not  all  that  is  delighttul  at 
Drury  Lane.  In  plays  of  this  kind,  one  of  the  most 
delicious  phenomena  is  that  all  the  characters  have  to 
conduct  their  private  tragedies  in  the  most  public  places. 
Under  circumstances  which  would  drive  others  into 
some  remote  village,  they  must  appear  at  the  Horticul- 
tural Gardens  and  other  popular  resorts,  and  confide 
their  woes  to  the  habitues.  This  is  a  condition  which 
one  accepts  ;  it  is  an  inevitable  part  of  the  druriographic 


form,  and  one  learns  to  accept  it  quite  gravely.  But  when 
Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh,  as  Lady  Winifred  Crosby,  after 
ripping  up  an  offensive  portrait  of  her  daughter  in  the 
Academy  and  appealing  to  a  serried  crowd  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  for  sympathy  in  her  maternal  indignation, 
rebuked  an  interviewer  who  had  called  at  her  house  to 
learn  more  of  the  matter,  and  told  him  in  ringing 
accents  that  the  system  of  invading  the  sanctity  of 
private  life  was  "not  honest,  not  wholesome,  and, 
thank  heaven,  not  English  ! " — then,  I  confess,  my 
gravity  gave  way.  Nor  was  it  restored  when  Lady 
Winifred  subsequently  screamed  her  daughter's  name 
in  the  Frivolity  music  hall.  Indeed,  the  play  is  full  of 
delicious  absurdities.  The  only  parts  of  it  for  which 
one  can  feel  no  gratitude  to  Mr.  Cecil  Raleigh 
are  the  parts  in  which  he  gives  rein  to  his 
humour.  This  is  strange  ;  for  I  have  always 
heard  that  Mr.  Cecil  (like  Sir  Walter)  Raleigh  is  "a 
fellowof  much  wittinesse  and  daringe/'lovedand  dreaded 
by  members  of  the  Playgoers'  Club  for  his  mordant 
comments  on  lectures.  I  cannot  quite  reconcile  this 
description  of  him  with  the  dialogue  in  this  play  of  his. 
A.  "You're  looking  radiant."  B.  "I  ought  to  be. 
I'm  raided  by  creditors  every  morning." — A.  "There 
ain't  no  flies  on  me."  B.  "I  wish  there  were  a  steam- 
roller on  you." — A.  "  How  are  you  ?  "  B.  "  Proper  !  " 
A.  "That's  more  than  your  songs  are."  A.  "They 
go."  B.  "Yes!  They  go  too  far  !  "  These  are  fair 
examples  of  Mr.  Raleigh's  lighter  manner.  Here — I 
have  a  terribly  good  memory  for  such  things — follows 
an  example  of  his  more  elaborate  manner.  A.  "  I  can't 
paint  you  with  a  top-hat."  B.  "Why  not?  Velasquez 
painted  a  crinoline."  A.  "Yes,  but  that's  worn  at  the 
other  end.  A  top-hat  is  a  capital  offence  ;  a  crinoline 
is  only  a  base  disfigurement."  And  here  is  an  example 
of  a  new  kind  of  joke,  which  may  be  confidently 
recommended  to  dramatists  at  a  loss  :  "  One  sister  has 
a  bad  temper,  the  other  makes  up  her  eyes.  I  call 
them  'Crosse  and  Blackwell.'"  Is  this  the  kind  of 
joke  that  convulses  the  Playgoers'  Club?  Or  does  Mr. 
Raleigh's  strict  regimen  temporarily  eclipse  his  humour, 
that  refulgent  orb  ? 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  performance.  Miss 
Beatrice  Ferrar  was  amusing  as  a  music-hall  artiste, 
and  Mr.  E.  Dagnall  acted  most  admirably  as  a  Jewish 
comic  villain,  making  an  old,  old  part  quite  new.  Miss 
Violet  Vanbrugh  was  handicapped  by  a  very  severe 
cold  and  by  being  naturally  intelligent.  The  cold  pre- 
vented her  from  speaking  the  lines  clearly,  and  the 
intelligence  made  her  obviously  ashamed  of  speaking 
them  at  all.  Max. 


FINANCE. 

SUSPENSE  is  at  last  beginning  to  tell  severely  on  the 
stock  markets,  and  the  week  has  witnessed  a 
material  reduction  in  the  value  of  securities  all  round, 
whilst  in  the  South  African  market  the  conspicuous 
firmness  with  which  prices  have  been  sustained  in  the 
face  of  so  many  adverse  circumstances  shows  at  last 
signs  of  giving  place  to  an  ominous  weakness.  On 
Monday  when  the  rumours  of  the  unsatisfactory  cha- 
racter of  the  Boer  reply  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  last 
despatch  were  confirmed  there  was  something  like  a 
scare  in  the  market,  everyone  jumping  at  once  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  die  was  cast  and  that  war  was  at 
hand.  Consols,  Home  Rails,  Industrials,  Americans 
and  of  course  South  African  mining  shares  all  felt  the 
shock,  and  the  fact  that  prices  gave  way  so  heavily  has 
made  operators  extremely  nervous.  The  bears  un- 
doubtedly took  advantage  of  the  position,  however, 
and  when  on  Tuesday  a  number  of  more  opti- 
mistic rumours  began  to  be  spread  about  there 
was  an  immediate  recovery,  for  the  "bears"  are 
after  all  not  more  solid  in  their  convictions 
than  the  few  bulls  who  remain  in  the  market. 
There  was  no  confirmation  of  the  favourable  rumours  on 
Wednesday  and  dulness  again  supervened,  the  market 
awaiting  somewhat  anxiously  the  result  of  the  inter- 
change of  communications  between  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
and  President  Steyn  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  It  was 
hoped  that  this  would  be  satisfactory,  but  on  Thursday 
when  it  began  to  be  perceived  that  the  Orange  Free 
State  will  in  all  probability  throw  in  its  lot  with  the 
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Transvaal  another  wave  of  uneasiness  passed  over  the 
Stock  Exchange,  although  there  was  a  noticeable 
undercurrent  of  a  more  favourable  tendency  in  a  few 
departments,  owing  to  the  belief  that  the  pardon  of 
Dreyfus  would  lead  to  a  more  satisfactory  position  in 
Paris.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  now  as  always,  it  is  really 
suspense  which  is  telling  heavily  on  the  stock  markets. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  war 
stocks  and  shares  sagged  away  continually,  but  the 
downward  movement  ceased  when  the  first  shot  was 
fired.  In  the  present  case,  although  there  may  quite 
probably  be  a  heavier  fall  than  is  generally  expected  in 
South  African  gold-mining  shares,  if  war  does  ensue, 
other  markets  will  no  doubt  emancipate  themselves 
speedily  from  its  depressing  influence,  and  it  will  be 
mainly  the  monetary  position  which  will  influence 
prices.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  outlook  is  far 
from  satisfactory,  and  even  if  a  settlement  of  the 
Transvaal  crisis  is  reached  without  resort  to  the  last 
arbitrament  it  is  possible  that  dulness  will  still  prevail 
until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Although  the  Bank  Return  on  Thursday  shows  that 
the  autumn  drain  of  money  into  the  provinces  has  not 
yet  begun  it  is  clear  from  the  position  of  the  Bank  that 
it  will  not  be  very  much  longer  delayed  and  in  view  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  present  political  situation  and 
the  stringency  at  home,  in  New  York,  and  in  Berlin  the 
period  of  dear  money  is  evidently  at  hand  and  should 
hostilities  commence  in  South  Africa  very  dear  money 
seems  extremely  probable  from  now  onwards  until  the 
end  of  the  year.  During  the  week  only  ,£98,000  of  gold 
was  on  balance  exported  and  since  only  ,£200,000  in  gold 
returned  from  home  circulation  the  coin  and  bullion  held 
have  increased  over  _£ioo,ooo.  The  note  circulation  has 
also  contracted  and  the  total  reserve  has  therefore 
increased  .£395,199,  but  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  public  and  private  deposits  and  consequently  the 
proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  f  per  cent,  less  at 
51!  per  cent,  than  last  week.  The  market  has  been 
borrowing  heavily  from  the  Bank,  "other  securities" 
being  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  higher  and 
the  prospect  is  that  the  Bank  rate  will  be  raised  this  year 
at  an  earlier  date  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago.  The 
prospect  of  war  in  South  Africa  is  of  course  the  main  in- 
fluence at  present  acting  upon  the  money  market  for  not 
only  will  this  country  have  to  send  gold  to  the  Cape  for 
the  maintenance  of  troops  but  if  war  does  ensue  in  all 
probability  the  majority  of  the  mines  on  the  Witwaters- 
rand  will  shut  down  and  the  world's  supply  of  gold  will 
be  very  materially  decreased.  The  gold  production  of 
the  Rand  alone  is  now  well  over  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling  every  month  and  the  stoppage  of  this  source  of 
supply  even  for  two  or  three  months  cannot  fail  to  cause 
a  great  strain  on  the  monetary  resources  of  the  world 
at  a  time  like  the  present  when  increasing  trade  is 
making  such  immense  demands  upon  the  supply  of  cash. 
The  actual  position  in  New  York  and  in  Berlin  is  a  little 
difficult  to  assess  but  that  both  Germany  and  the  United 
States  will  require  a  good  deal  of  gold  in  the  autumn 
seems  certain.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  Lom- 
bard Street  is  viewing  the  present  situation  with  con- 
siderable apprehension. 

War  or  no  war  very  few  people  seem  inclined  as  yet 
to  do  any  business  in  the  Home  Railway  market.  Such 
buying  and  selling  as  goes  on  is  only  a  question  of 
investments  and  for  this  reason  dearer  money  will  in  all 
probability  exert  a  marked  influence  upon  prices  in  this 
department.  As  matters  stand  the  traffic  receipts  of 
the  companies  are  so  good  that  there  is  no  inducement 
to  investors  to  sell  out  but  the  yield  at  present  prices 
even  with  possible  increases  in  the  dividends  at  the  end 
of  the  year  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  anyone  to  put  their 
money  into  Home  Railway  stocks  at  the  present  time. 
The  Great  Western  is  still  recovering  at  a  rapid  rate 
from  the  effects  of  the  coal  strike  of  last  year,  its  weekly 
increase  being  ,£20,750  making  an  aggregate  increase 
for  the  eleven  weeks  expired  of  the  current  half-year 
.£248,000.  Only  the  London  and  North- Western 
stands  out  saliently  from  the  rest  in  addition  to  the 
Great  Western  with  a  traffic  increase  of  over  ;£io,ooo, 
most  of  the  other  companies  reporting  only  small  in- 
creases.   The  aggregate  increase  for  the  eleven  weeks 


of  all  the  Home  Railway  companies  is  now  however 
nearly  ,£900,000  and  the  general  outlook  must  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

Saturday's  New  York  Bank  Statement  caused  quite 
a  slump  both  in  Wall  Street  and  in  the  London  market 
for  American  rails,  Throgmorton  Street  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Transvaal  crisis  assisting  with  alacrity 
in  the  bear  attack  made  in  New  York.  Milwaukees  fell 
3  ;,  Louisvilles  2§,  Northern  Pacifies  and  Atchison 
Preference  2  and  most  of  the  rest  correspondingly. 
The  "bull"  party  in  New  York  is,  however,  very 
strong  and  has  a  permanent  influence  at  its  back  in  the 
extraordinary  activity  of  trade  in  New  York  and  the 
wonderful  results  actually  being  achieved  by  the  rail- 
way companies.  Moreover,  strong  in  their  belief  that 
the  Bank  statement  is  manipulated  by  the  big  operators 
who  control  three  or  four  of  the  leading  New  York 
banks  they  are  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
any  decline  and  the  effects  of  Monday's  slump  have 
been  quickly  wiped  out,  the  balance  now  inclining  dis- 
tinctly on  the  other  side.  It  is  probable  that  the 
American  department  will  be  the  first  to  eman- 
cipate itself  from  war  influences  and  if  the  belief 
should  prove  well  founded  that  the  money  flurries 
in  New  York  are  deliberately  engineered  by  bear 
operators  a  very  large  advance  may  be  effected  in  this 
market  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  traffics  for  the 
second  week  in  September  continue  to  show  notable 
improvements,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  increase 
being  #72,000,  that  of  the  Great  Southern  $54,000,  of 
the  Wabash  #51,000,  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
#45,000,  and  of  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  $35,000. 
In  the  year  ended  30  June  last  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
Atchison  Company  secured  a  gross  increase  in  its  re- 
ceipts of  $473,000,  a  fact  which  makes  the  present  low 
price  of  Atchison  Preferred  incomprehensible.  Rumours 
are  again  prevalent  with  regard  to  the  proposed  Van- 
derbilt  trans-Continental  line  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  such  a  long  prevalent  impression  as  that  which  has 
existed  upon  this  subject  has  not  somewhere  a  sub- 
stantial basis  of  fact. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  people  with 
money  are  waiting  somewhat  anxiously  for  the  time  to 
come  when  it  will  be  advisable  to  step  in  and  buy  largely 
of  South  African  gold-mining  shares.  What  everyone 
would  like  to  know,  of  course,  and  what  no  one  can 
tell,  is  when  the  lowest  level  of  prices  is  likely  to  be 
reached.  We  have  throughout  the  present  crisis  coun- 
selled those  who  actually  hold  South  African  shares  not 
to  be  tempted  to  sell  out,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have 
advised  those  who  wish  to  buy  to  wait  a  little  longer, 
in  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  able  to 
get  cheaper  shares.  The  inconsistency  of  this  advice 
is  only  apparent,  for  in  the  state  of  absolute  uncertainty 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  South  African  market  since 
the  Bloemfontein  Conference  the  probability  of  a  con- 
siderable relapse  in  values  has  never  been  sufficiently 
great  to  justify  the  sale  of  actual  holdings,  nor  on  the 
other  hand  has  the  probability  of  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  our  differences  with  the  Transvaal  Government 
ever  been  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  the  expectation 
that  no  further  fall  would  come  about.  Since  last  week, 
however,  a  considerably  lower  level  of  values  has  been 
established  and  a  number  of  people  are  no  doubt  already 
hesitating  on  the  brink,  wondering  if  they  plunge  to- 
day whether  they  will  not  perhaps  be  out  of  their  depth 
to-morrow,  and  if  they  put  off  plunging  until  to-morrow 
whether  perhaps  they  will  not  be  too  late  to  get  in  at 
the  lowest  point.  At  the  moment  of  writing  everything 
depends  upon  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  Council  as  to 
whether  there  is  a  further  fall  of  importance.  Should  its 
decision  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  war  is  inevitable  it 
is  quite  likely  that  a  severe  relapse  will  take  place,  and 
the  recovery  may  be  slow,  since  it  will  certainly  be 
some  weeks  before  the  campaign  can  be  prosecuted  in 
earnest  and  probably  even  before  hostilities  commence. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Cabinet  come  to  such  a 
decision  that  negotiations  with  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment are  continued  there  may  be  a  slight  recovery  from 
the  lower  prices  established  this  week  although 
the  prolongation  of  the  negotiations  will  prevent 
any  very  sanguine  spirit  from  displaying  itself.  In 
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whatever  way  the  situation  is  regarded,  however,  the 
Dutcome  is  problematical.  In  the  long  run,  there  is 
lot  the  least  doubt  of  course  that  the  value  of  good 
south  African  gold-mining  shares  will  not  only  be 
ecovered  but  will  be  higher  than  before,  and  since 
nterest  at  the  present  time  ( is  practically  concentrated 
m  the  African  market  we  give  below  a  table  showing 
he  present  prices  of  the  principal  Kaffir  shares,  the 
lighest  prices  touched  during  the  present  year,  and  the 
ictual  extent  of  the  fall  in  values.  From  this  table  it 
vill  be  possible  for  the  intending  purchaser  to  judge 
vhich  shares  will  bring  the  largest  profit  when  the 
>resent  troubles  are  at  an  end,  premising  that  shares 
;hould  only  be  bought  by  those  who  can  afford  to  see 
1  further  fall  with  equanimity,  and  not  by  speculators 
vhose  means  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  weather 
1  severe  storm. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  anxieties  that  prevail  not  much 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  details  of  the  working 
of  the  mines  of  the  Witwatersrand.  Nevertheless  the 
fact  that  last  month  the  output  of  gold  was  another 
record  in  spite  of  the  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  native 
labour  is  worthy  of  some  little  attention  for  it  indicates 
that  the  progress  ma  le  by  the  mines  is  as  astonishing 
as  ever.  Since  this  result  could  be  obtained  in  the 
midst  of  political  troubles  of  extreme  gravity  it  may 
be  argued  that  if  the  development  of  the  Rand 
mining  industry  had  been  allowed  to  pursue  its  course 
unchecked  the  progress  achieved  would  have  been 
remarkable.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  interesting 
to  note  from  the  actual  yield  per  ton  of  the  individual 
mines  last  month,  compared  with  the  average  yield  for 
the  whole  of  last  year,  that  some  of  the  mines  have 
increased  their  yield  per  ton.  The  current  month's 
results  will  in  all  probability  show  a  more  general 
falling  off,  but  the  fact  should  at  least  bring  encour- 
agement to  those  who  have  held  their  shares  through- 
out the  crisis.  In  the  meantime  those  further  im- 
provements in  the  method  of  gold  production  on  the 
Rand  which  we  have  foretold  are  being  gradually 
made,  that  science  which  has  been  carefully  fos- 
tered in  the  Transvaal  mining  industry  by  the 
big  houses  apparently  pursuing  the  even  tenour 
of  its  way  undisturbed  by  political  troubles. 
At  the  Rose  Deep,  for  instance,  an  experiment  is 
now  being  made  in  the  finer  crushing  of  the 
ore,  and  instead  of  a  monthly  duty  of  30,000  tons  from 
the  mine's  200  stamps,  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible through  the  medium  of  the  improvements  now 
being  made  to  deal  with  36,000  or  37,000  tons  per 
month.  This  will  mean  an  important  increase  in  the 
profits  of  the  mine,  and  should  the  experiment  made 
with  a  small  number  of  stamps  be  equally  successful 
when  tried  upon  a  large  scale  the  newer  system  will  no 
doubt  be  adopted  in  all  the  mines  of  the  Rand,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  output  and  in  the  profits 
of  the  industry. 

Our  statement  last  week  with  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment in  the  position  of  the  Burma  ruby  mines  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  report  of  the  directors  since  made 
public,  and  under  the  new  conditions  now  established 
the  shares  should  soon  be  worth  more  than  the  15^.  at 
which  they  are  at  present  quoted.  The  report  states 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  has  now  agreed  to 
the  reduction  of  the  rent  to  be  paid  to  the  Government 
to  two  lacs  of  rupees  and  has  cancelled  the  four  lacs  of 
arrears  of  rent  still  due  under  the  old  lease.  This 
reduction  of  rent  has  been  granted  for  five  years,  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  Government  share  of  the  net 
profits  is  to  be  increased  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  changes  will  result  in  a 
very  great  improvement  in  the  financial  position  of  the 
company  and  another  factor  of  still  greater  import- 
ance is  the  large  increase  in  profits  due  to  the  new 
electrical  machinery  which  has  been  established 
at  the  mine.  The  expenses  have  been  reduced 
^500  per  month  and  in  view  of  the  success  already 
achieved  it  has  been  decided  to  double  the  existing 
electrical  plant.  The  profits  for  the  year  ending 
February  last  were  only  ,£4,321,  whereas  for  the  five 
months  from  March  to  July  last  the  mining  profits 
amounted  to  ^11,470.  The  dividend  of  5  per  cent, 
which  is  now  declared  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
only  an  instalment  and  since  at  the  present  price  a 
5  per  cent,  dividend  gives  a  yield  of  yh  per  cent,  there 
is  room  for  a  very  considerable  advance  in  the  price  of 
the  shares. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  RENT  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

21  September,  1899. 
Dear  Sir, — May  I  draw  attention  to  one  point  in 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  second  letter,  in  which  he  shows 
an  incomplete  appreciation  of  the  actual  conditions  ? 
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He  doubts  whether  Londoners  are  as  a  rule  rack- 
rented  and  argues  that  there  are  not  many  who,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  year  or  two  in  their  houses,  would  move, 
rather  than  pay  say  two  pounds  more  rent. 

Now  the  term  "  rack-rent "  as  applied  to  a  site  is  not 
necessarily  the  same  in  meaning  as  when  applied  to  the 
occupier  of  the  site.  If  a  given  site  is  occupied  by  a 
household  as  a  residence,  while  adjacent  and  pre- 
sumably similar  sites  are  used  for  shops  or  warehouses, 
the  site  may  not  be  let  at  a  rack-rent  while  at  the  same 
time  the  tenant  may  be  paying  a  rent  which  regarded 
as  the  rent  for  a  residence  is  a  rack-rent.  And  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  great  majority  of  lower  middle-class 
dwellings  in  and  near  London  are  rack-rented  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  tenant.  It  must  further  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  point  of  number  of  individuals  con- 
cerned, and  in  point  of  number  of  houses  occupied,  the 
lower  middle  and  working  class  largely  outnumber  any 
other  class  in  London.  The  machinery  by  which  this 
rack-rent  is  in  practice  obtained  is  simple.  Large  areas 
covered  by  houses  with  from  five  to  seven  rooms,  or 
houses  of  ten  or  twelve  rooms  divided  into  two  or  three 
flats,  are  in  the  hands  of  agents.  As  a  rule  large  blocks 
of  these  belong  to  the  same  leaseholder  who  has  built 
these  houses  by  the  score.  Every  vestry  clerk  knows 
blocks  of  property  of  this  nature  :  an  inspection  of  the 
rate-book  in  any  parish  will  enable  anyone  interested  to 
identify  them. 

The  agent  is  paid  by  commission  for  managing  the 
property  and  is  given  a  free  hand  as  to  rents  and 
repairs.  He  is  always  screwing  up  the  rent  and  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  when  any  house  is  freshly  let  he  has 
succeeded  in  getting  the  last  sixpence  per  week  of  rent. 
Periodically  a  notice  reaches  each  tenant  that  after  such 
a  date  the  rent  will  be  raised  6d.  per  week.  If  any 
reason  is  given  it  is  usually  on  account  of  increase  of 
rates  or  sanitary  improvements.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  excuse,  whatever  it  may  be  is  entirely  un- 
true, the  rise  would  inevitably  take  place  whether  the 
rates  changed  or  not  and  whether  the  sanitary  inspector 
be  lax  or  vigilant.  The  rise  is  due  to  the  constant  and 
more  or  less  regular  increase  in  the  wages  of  the 
tenants.  There  are  usually  in  every  block  of  property 
of  this  nature  one  or  two  houses  vacant.  It  pays  to 
keep  them  so  as  a  means  of  feeling  the  pulse  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  agents  among  themselves  know  all  that  takes 
place  and  the  rent  of  these  houses  at  weekly  tenancy 
serves  as  a  very  good  measure  by  which  to  adjust  the 
rents  of  similar  houses  let  on  yearly  or  three-yearly 
tenancy.  I  think  Mr.  Shaw  had  lost  sight  of  the  exist- 
ing conditions  in  the  trade,  as  it  affects  the  most 
numerous  classes  in  London,  when  he  wrote  his  letter. 

Another  significant  fact  in  that  connexion  is  the  con- 
centration of  property  in  the  hands  of  companies  and 
syndicates.  The  small  landlord  who  used  to  own  his 
own  house  and  the  one  on  each  side  of  him  is  disappear- 
ing, and  his  place  is  being  taken  by  the  "  consolidated  " 
syndicate.  These  syndicates  will  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  future.  At  present  they  are  mostly  con- 
cerned with  small  property  ;  in  time  Belgravia  and 
Mayfair  will  become  the  scene  of  their  operations,  and 
the  housing  problem  will  be  brought  literally  to  the  very 
doors  of  the  ruling  class  and  then  something  will  be 
done  ;  there  are  those  with  us  who  think  it  will  be  more 
difficult  and  costly  to  solve  the  problem  twenty-five 
years  hence  than  it  would  be  to-day.    We  shall  see. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  McKillop. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

20  September,  1899. 

Sir, — Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  having  occupied  some  five 
columns  of  the  Saturday  Review  in  discussing  the 
Rent  Question  closes  his  remarks  with  a  characteristic 
Shaw-ism.  "  You  are  wasting  space  on  this  subject, 
Mr.  Editor  ;  we  don't  want  to  house  our  poor;  that  is 
the  long  and  short  of  it."  On  this  point  at  any  rate, 
one  may  join  ready  issue  with  Mr.  Shaw.  In  the  first 
place  the  .note  sounded  by  the  articles  which  started 
the  discussion  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  suggestion 
that  we  do  not  want  to  house  our  poor  ;  in  the  second, 


the  mere  literary  charm  of  Mr.  Shaw's  letters  would  be  an 
ample  justification,  if  any  were  needed,  for  giving  up 
some  part  of  your  space  to  the  consideration  of  the 
problem. 

As  between  you,  sir,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  the 
position  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  this.  You  suggest 
disposing  of  the  middleman  or  multiplicity  of  middle- 
men standing  between  the  landlord  and  the  bona-fide 
occupier  ;  Mr.  Shaw  suggests  giving  the  County 
Council  impossible  powers  to  provide — whether  in  place 
of  or  in  supplement  to  existing  accommodation  he  does 
not  say — a  minimum  of  house  room  for  every  citizen. 
"  Sweep  away  all  the  intermediate  holders  and  make 
the  freeholder  the  actual  rack-renter,  and  the  situation 
is  absolutely  transformed."  That  is  your  point.  You 
would  render  it  illegal  for  the  freeholder  to  let  to  any- 
body but  a  bona-fide  occupier.  Although  one  can  see 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  they  certainly  do  not  seem 
to  be  insuperable,  and  not  having  been  educated  up  to 
the  heights  of  Fabian  economics  I  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  appreciate  Mr.  Shaw's  criticisms  on  your  pro- 
posal as  fully  as  perhaps  they  deserve. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Rent  is  in  places  becoming  an 
intolerable  burden  ;  it  is  aggravated  both  by  the 
pyramid-on-its-apex  sort  of  arrangement  now  in  vogue, 
and  by  the  alien  immigrant  who  by  increasing  the 
demand  for,  enhances  the  value  of,  accommodation. 
We  give  our  people  cheap  food  but  we  equalise  matters 
by  dear  rent.  We  worship  "  free  trade,"  and  in  our 
devotion  we  accord  the  foreign  manufacturer  the  right  to 
undersell  us  in  our  own  markets  and  we  permit  the 
foreign  pauper,  who  cannot  secure  a  job  even  under  the 
improving  manufacturing  conditions  abroad,  to  come  to 
England  to  compete  for  the  wages  of  our  working-men. 
If  food  is  cheap  because  wheat  enters  our  ports  without 
restriction,  rent  is  high  because  aliens  enter  also  under 
the  same  happy-go-lucky  regime  and  because  country 
peasants  flock  to  the  towns  as  the  result  of  the  decline 
of  agriculture.  The  restriction  of  alien  immigration, 
and  the  restoration  of  rural  industry,  would  go  far  to 
attain  the  end  you  have  in  view.  It  might  be  attained 
of  course  by  the  municipalisation  of  Giles's  Rents.  But 
where  is  the  money  for  municipalisation  to  come  from? 
Mr.  Shaw  himself  realises  that  it  cannot  come  from  the 
pocket  of  the  ratepayer.  Rates  are  already  the  night- 
mare of  the  Londoner.  As  it  is,  the  action  of  the  County 
Council  in  widening  streets  and  driving  others  through 
the  very  heart  of  slumdom  is  still  further  complicating 
the  problem.  These  improvements  are  forcing  up  the 
very  rents  which  the  humanitarian  reformer  would  keep 
down. 

The  notion  that  the  landlord  pays  the  rates  seems  to 
me  sheer  nonsense.    Whatever  the  size  or  character  of 
the  dwelling  the  landlord  gets  his  pound  of  flesh  apart 
from  any  question  of  rates.    If  the  rates  are  collected 
from  him  you  can  be  sure  he  puts  up  rents  accordingly; 
if  not  then  the  rent  is  only  lower  by  the  amount  of  the 
rates.    In  "  Giles's  Rents  "  where  the  landlord  pays  he 
pays  increased  rates  in  proportion  as  he  increases  his | 
rents  ;  in  better  neighbourhoods  where  the  tenant  pays) 
the  rates,  the  rates  go  up  in  proportion  as  the  rent| 
increases,  so  that  for  every  pound  the  landlord  is  bene- 
fited the  tenant  is  probably  mulcted  in  £\  6s.  &/. 
Neither  you  nor  Mr.  Shaw  appear  to  have  remembered 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Giles's  Rents  are  not  the  onl> 
persons  who  may  claim  a  hearing  when  the  question  ol 
"  the  relief  of  rent  "  is  being  discussed.    The  educatec 
poor,  as  one  of  your  correspondents  pointed  out,  an 
surely  entitled  to  some  consideration.    There  is  a  ven 
serious  rent  question  involved  for  the  struggling  mai 
who  has  to  be  smart  on  ^250  a  year,  to  live  in  a 
house  in  the  suburbs,  to  pay  ^12  a  year  in  rates,  to  pa 
another  £10  for  a  season  ticket,  to  clothe  his  wife  an> 
children  respectably,  to  educate  his  children — not  at  thj 
expense  of  the  nation — to  pay  butchers'  bills,  doctor: 
bills  and  the  rest.    The  quarterly  rent  presses  hard  <r 
him  and  there  is  no  middleman  in  his  case. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  I  wholly  fail  to  see  the  force 
Mr.  Shaw's  sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  Canon  Gon 
Mr.  Shaw  thinks  Socialism  the  only  remedy  but 
rabidly  individualistic  in  deprecating  any  movement 
compel  the  landlord  to  put  his  property  in  order.  Wb 
if  not  the  landlord  should  be  penalised  for  the  stal 
of  things  out  of  which  the  landlord  derives  profit  ? 
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the  landlord  enjoys  his  comfort  and  his  income  at  the 
expense  of  human  misery,  he  is  no  whit  better  in  my 
opinion  than  the  individual  who  grows  rich  on  traffic  in 
human  beings.  We  spent  ^20,000,000  in  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves.  We  shall  not  spend  ^20,000,000  in 
relief  of  rent.  If  the  landlord — not  necessarily  the  free- 
holder— is  compelled  to  do  his  duty,  he  may  have  to 
work  a  little  harder  in  return  for  rather  less.  The 
luckless  folk  who  have  to  live  in  his  houses  will  be 
the  gainers.  The  problem  will  not  be  solved  by 
Socialism,  nor  by  the  elimination  of  what  Mr.  Shaw 
calls  "  capitalistic  civilisation."  It  must  be  solved  by 
making  someone  responsible  and  that  someone  must 
be  the  landlord.  If,  as  you  I  think  very  correctly  urge, 
the  intermediate  renters  are  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble, 
the  landlord's  position  will  have  to  be  radically 
modified.  Lord  Rowton  has  surely  shown  us  the  way 
out  ;  he  permits  no  intermediaries  ;  with  the  result  that 
decent  accommodation  can  be  obtained  by  the  very 
poorest.  Alien  pauper  immigration  and  the  irresponsi- 
bility of  landlords  are  then  the  chief  evils  to  be  tackled. 

No  doubt,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  will  think  I  have  gone 
one  worse  than  you  sir  in  my  ideas  of  things  economic, 
and  as  I  do  not  wish  to  bring  down  upon  my  humble 
head — infertile  in  ideas  as  my  pocket  is  poor — the 
wealth  of  his  economic  eloquence,  I  hope  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  subscribe  myself  simply, — Yours  very  truly, 

Anti-Fabian. 


THE  FEZ  AND  THE  TURBAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

21  September,  i8gg. 
Sir, — The  fez  and  the  turban  are  regarded  by  many 
as  extremely  curious  headdresses  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  astonishment  has  been  expressed  that  a  re- 
formation has  not  taken  place  in  their  respective  makes, 
the  more  so,  since  the  turban  is  probably  one  of  the 
oldest  headdresses  known  to  us.  It  dates  as  far  back 
as  the  "  good  old  times,"  Mohammed  as  well  as  Christ 
having  worn  it. 

■  The  fezes  which  are  ordinarily  seen  without  distinc- 
tion of  formality  and  which  are  regarded  as  the  "  fezes 
in  general  "  are  divided  into  three  important  classes  : — 

1.  The  Dominator,  worn  by  diplomatists  and  states- 
men, is  5  inches  in  height  and  21  in  circumference  with 
a  tassel  three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  fez. 

2.  The  Civis  is  subdivided  into  : 

(a)  The  Complete,  worn  by  citizens  and  common 

folk  of  no  religious  and  national  distinction, 
is  6h  inches  in  height,  22  in  circumference 
and  a  tassel  of  £  to  1  of  the  fez. 

(b)  The  Incomplete,  worn  by  Turkish  and  Egyp- 

tian ladies  indoors,  is  3  inches  in  height, 
14  in  circumference  with  a  tassel  of  ih  to  2 
of  the  fez  which  is  the  length  of  the  tassel 
of  the  Grecian  fez. 

3.  The  Miles,  worn  among  soldiers  and  carriers,  is 
9  inches  in  height,  20  in  circumference,  the  tassel  varying 
from  1  to  ih  of  the  fez.  Some  Turkish  officers  have  of 
late  adopted,  as  a  means  of  distinction,  the  first  of  the 
three  classes  mentioned. 

The  fez  is  of  Grecian  origin  but  it  is  worn  among 
the  Moslems  with  a  much  improved  style.  The 
original  looseness  of  the  fez  and  the  too  bulky  tassel 
have  been  discarded  and  the  cap  is  generally  now 
lined  with  finely  worked-out  reed  or  mat — a  Turkish 
innovation  which  has  been  adopted  by  others,  the 
Egyptian  and  Soudanese  soldiers  excepted.  The  town 
of  Fez  in  Morocco  gives  its  name  to  the  cap  which  is 
manufactured  there  and  the  fez  had  some  antique  con- 
nexion with  Fezzan  in  Tripoli.  It  is  a  very  comfortable 
cap  but  the  continuous  wearing  of  it  brings  about  bald- 
ness which  is  probably  due  to  the  excessive  perspiration 
it  causes.  Ottoman  Greeks,  Orientalised  Europeans 
and  some  Asiatics  adhere  to  the  fez  in  Constantinople 
but,  unlike  the  Turks  who  love  the  red-stained  fez,  they 
prefer  one  of  a  darkish  colour.  Persians  admire  the 
plain  black  fez  and  the  Russian  Moslems  favour  coarse 
black.  The  vast  extension  of  the  fez  from  the  Turks 
to  non-Turks,  particularly  the  co-religionists  of  the 
Turks  beyond  the  borders  of  Turkey,  is  due,  firstly,  to 


the  religion  of  the  Moslem  preventing  him  from  wearing 
a  shade  to  his  eyes  and,  secondly,  because  the  Turk  is 
looked  upon  by  Moslems  as  the  "  Defender  of  the 
Faith." 

The  former  of  these  reasons  is  overlooked  only 
in  Hyderabad,  a  British-Indian  Dependency,  where  the 
majority  of  Moslem  captains  take  a  fancy  to  the  soldiers' 
helmets  of  the  Suzerain.  A  model  fez  cap  prevails  in 
Western,  North-Western  and  Central  Europe  where  it 
is  called  a  "  Smoking  Cap."  It  is  most  likely  a  Dutch 
invention. 

A  turban  generally  consists  of  from  eight  to  ten  yards 
of  cloth  and  is,  as  a  rule,  only  worn  by  Emaums  or 
Moslem  priests,  those  who  made  the  Hadj  or  Pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  among  theological  students  and  by  a  few 
Asiatic  tribes.  Turbans  are  also  made  of  silk  and  the 
coloured  turbans  of  the  British  Indian  soldiers  together 
with  their  red  uniforms,  all  contribute  to  give  the  army 
a  most  pleasing  and  warlike  appearance.  Among 
Moslems  those  who  are  attired  in  green  turbans  claim 
to  be  descendants  of  the  Prophet  but  since  the  colour 
of  the  Islamic  banner  is  also  green,  green  turbans  have 
become  fashionable  among  the  orthodox.  Indeed  a 
green  turban  is  merely  an  external  signification  of 
the  devotee  being  a  Mahomedan,  such  as  the  affix 
"  Muhammed  "  to  a  proper  name  of  a  person  (uni- 
versally) and  also  to  a  proper  name  of  a  place  in 
Turkey,  as  well  as  most  of  the  Syed  affixes  in  India. 

Like  the  fez  I  have  classified  the  turban  into  three 
main  divisions  : — 

r.  The  Signum  Diviuilatis  is  subdivided  into  : — 

(a)  The  Emphatical,  worn  by  Emaums. 

(b)  The    Progressive,    worn    by    students  of 

divinity.  The  progressive  is  made  up  of 
a  fez  and  two  yards  of  cloth  wound 
round  it. 

2.  The  Signum  Assuetudinis,  worn  by  Hadjies,  the 
orthodox,  Arabians  and  their  descendants  (e.g. 
Affghans,  Indian  Moslems). 

3.  The  Signum  Gentis,  worn  by  the  Sikhs,  Hindus, 
Parsees,  &c.  The  turban  of  the  Manupures,  a  tribe  in 
India,  is  a  modification  of  this  class  and  is  characterised 
by  having  one  of  its  turns  beneath  the  chin. 

The  formation  of  the  first  and  second  classes  is  not 
dissimilar  the  difference  being  a  few  yards  of  cloth 
forming  their  composition.  The  third,  however,  owes 
its  peculiarity  to  such  a  structure  that  when  worn  the 
wearer's  forehead  is  slightly  exposed  unlike  those  of  the 
first  and  second  classes  which  are  placed  in  an  erect 
position  on  the  head. 

Universally  the  fez  is  viewed  socially  and  politically 
and  the  turban  religiously.  The  turban  has  fallen  into 
disusage  ;  about  half  of  the  original  turbaned  people 
are  now  fez-capped.  Moslems  have  a  tendency  to 
agree  to  the  "adaptation  of  the  environment."  The 
Chinaman  is  practically  firm  to  his  headgear  and  a  tur- 
baned Sikh  law  student  one  day  changed  his  Inn 
because  he  refused  to  abide  by  a  regulation  concerning 
headgear.  In  courts  and  society  Moslems  consider  the 
fez  more  suitable  than  the  turban  ;  it  is  simpler  and 
more  comfortable. — I  am,  yours,  &c. 

Mohammed  Omar  Dollie. 


TEST-MATCHES  AND  DRAWN  GAMES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Upper  Tooting,  21  September,  1899. 

Sir, — While  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the 
writer  of  your  cricket  article  of  9  September  and  your 
correspondent  "Observer"  as  to  the  desirability  of 
bringing  first-class  matches,  and  test-matches  in  parti- 
cular, to  a  definite  conclusion  I  am  of  opinion  that 
such  a  radical  alteration  as  the  setting  apart  of  a  week 
for  each  test-match  does  not  make  for  the  true  interests 
Of  cricket,  by  which  I  mean  to  imply  that  it  would 
place  a  premium  on  that  slow  play  which  is  so  detri- 
mental to  the  sporting  instincts  of  the  game. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  lamentable  tendency 
on  the  part  of  many  of  our  great  batsmen  to  lose 
sight  of  the  main  object  of  their  journey  to  the  wicket, 
namely  to  make  runs  for  their  side,  and  to  endeavour 
by  a  tedious  perfection  of  defensive  tactics  to  remain 
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at  the  wicket  as  long  as  possible.  To  prolong  the 
period  of  a  match  would  be  to  prolong  the  time  avail- 
able for  these  displays  of  "  masterly  inactivity  "  which 
glorify  the  individual  at  the  expense  of  his  side. 

It  would  I  think  be  difficult  to  find  any  drastic 
remedy  which  would  not  be  worse  than  the  complaint, 
but  I  would  suggest  as  an  alleviation  that  a  higher 
standard  should  be  striven  after  in  the  branch  of 
fielding,  that  it  should  reach  the  perfection  the  kindred 
arts  of  batting  and  bowling  have  attained.  The  best 
bowling  becomes  demoralised  by  the  "  epidemic  which 
is  not  catching "  as  old  Tom  Emmett  puts  it.  There 
are,  I  take  it,  few  batsmen  who  play  a  chanceless 
innings  of  a  hundred  or  more,  and  many  first-class 
matches,  even  test-matches  which  surely  should  be 
above  suspicion  in  this  respect,  are  thrown  away  by 
faultiness  in  the  field.  Let  our  cricketers  see  to  it 
that  there  is  improvement  in  this  respect  and  there  will 
be  little  heard  of  the  prolongation  of  the  time  available 
for  matches. 

Schemes  have  been  propounded  for  altering  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  the  game,  such  as  the  height 
of  the  wicket  or  the  width  of  the  bat,  these  would 
require  readjustment  according  to  climatic  conditions. 
A  few  wet  summers  will  soon  place  the  situation  in  the 
hands  of  the  bowlers  again  and  we  shall  hear  of  plans 
for  enlarging  the  ball  and  so  forth. 

No  sir,  let  things  remain  as  they  are  and  let  us  trust 
to  the  weather  to  give  the  game  that  glorious  uncer- 
tainty which  is  the  reason  of  its  supremacy. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  Perseus. 


SPORT:  HOT  AND  COLD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

20  September,  1899. 

Sir, — I  venture  to  disagree  with  your  conception  of 
sport.  You  say  that  "the  difference  between  a  bull- 
fight and  what  Englishmen  call  sport  is  that  the 
sportsman  is  a  hot-blooded  actor."  If  you  meant  that, 
to  be  a  sportsman,  it  is  necessary  to  face  danger,  I 
would  admit  that  you  had  a  logical  standpoint,  though 
not  a  standpoint  warranted  either  by  tradition  or  the 
dictionary.  No  doubt  a  boar-hunt  or  a  tiger  chase  is 
second  only  to  a  duel  or  a  battle,  because  of  the  spice 
imparted  by  the  risk.  But  a  tournament  or  a  gladi- 
atorial game  afforded  sport  to  the  onlookers  as  well  as 
to  the  performers.  A  fox-hunt  is  a  hot-blooded  sport, 
though  the  danger  is  small  ;  an  otter-hunt  also,  though 
the  danger  is  nil.  A  pheasant-battue  or  a  pigeon-shoot 
is  usually  considered  sport,  though  the  blood  of  the 
sportsman  is  rarely  heated.  So  too  fishing,  where  it 
must  remain  as  cold  as  that  of  the  fish. 

Why  draw  a  line  and  discourage  bull-fighting  as  a 
cold  sport  ?  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  it  does  not, 
as  those  who  know  it  not  persistently  allege,  depend 
for  its  attractiveness  upon  a  taste  for  bloodshed.  It  is 
as  different  as  the  poles  asunder  from  the  pleasures  of 
the  shambles.  I  myself  have  a  loathing  for  the  sight 
of  blood.  A  cut  finger  (even  that  of  an  enemy)  inspires 
me  with  sickness.  But  when  I  have  seen  bull-fights, 
my  horror  of  blood  has  been  forgotten  in  the  charm  of 
the  gorgeous  spectacle,  in  the  marvels  of  the  skilful 
performance,  in  the  display  of  courage  by  bulls  and 
bull-fighters  alike. 

You  allude  to  cock-fighting  as  among  "  the  worst  of 
our  old  sports."  But,  sir,  cock-fighting  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  interesting  of  any.  Week  after  week  I 
have  witnessed  it  in  Spain,  and  every  time  I  have  come 
away  more  entranced.  The  unrivalled  pluck  of  the 
birds,  continuing  their  life-struggle  to  the  very  death, 
when  retreat  remains  always  open  to  them,  affords  the 
loftiest  object-lesson  to  a  milksop  age  ;  and  the  niceties 
of  training  surpass  those  of  the  racecourse.  In  your 
remotest  mind  you  may  have  had  vistas  of  cruelty,  but 
that  opens  a  different  avenue.  A  battue  is  cruel  and 
cold-blooded  ;  a  cock-fight  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  I  intend  to  revive  cock-fighting  and  test  the 
law  on  the  subject,  and  I  challenge  the  upholders  of  the 
battue  and  of  tame  stag  hunting  to  convict  me  of 
cruelty. — Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Herbert  Vivian. 


REVIEWS. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

"A  History  of  Oxfordshire."    By  J.  Meade  Falkner 
London  :  Elliot  Stock.    1899.    7^.  6d. 

THE  publishers  did  not  see  their  way,  perhaps,  to 
embellish  these  "  Popular  County  Histories"  with 
woodcuts,  but  it  is  inexcusable  that  there  should  not  be 
a  map  of  each  shire.  In  the  volume  before  us  the 
author's  judgment  has  been  at  fault  in  the  devoting  of 
a  large  part  of  the  book,  which  might  have  been  other- 
wise employed,  to  the  internal  annals  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. He  says  this  is  "  unavoidable,"  the  county  and 
University  being  "often  closely  bound  together."  But 
what  conceivable  connexion  has  Oxfordshire  with 
academic  studies,  with  the  founders  and  benefactors  of 
the  several  colleges,  with  the  revival  of  learning,  with 
Edward  VI. 's  commissioners,  or  James  II. 's  contest 
with  Magdalen,  or  University  Reform,  or  the  Clarendon 
Press  ?  No  one  desirous  of  studying  the  fortunes  of  the 
great  University  will  turn  to  a  "popular  history"  of 
Oxfordshire,  any  more  than  a  genealogist  or  historian 
would  open  a  history  of  Berkshire  to  learn  the  pedigree 
or  politics  of  the  Family  seated  at  Windsor  Castle. 
Mr.  Falkner  should  have  confined  himself  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  town  on  the  delta  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Cherwell  became  the  settlement  of  a 
"  universitas  "  or  corporation  of  scholars,  to  the  im- 
portance in  English  history  lent  to  Oxford  by  that  event 
as  well  as  by  its  central  position  and  military  pre- 
tensions, to  the  early  history  of  the  city  (if  Mr. 
Parker  has  not  exhausted  this  subject),  and  to 
the  dwarfing  of  its  civic  life  by  the  presence 
in  its  midst  of  the  splendid  and  powerful  aca- 
demic corporation.  The  population  of  Oxford  was 
once  divided  by  a  humble  citizen  into  "  them 
as  lives  on  the  gents,  and  them  as  lives  on  them 
as  lives  on  the  gents."  The  Oxfordshire  capital  how- 
ever, to  which  the  University  has  recently  attracted  a 
large  number  of  well-to-do  residents,  could  never  have 
attained  the  rank  of  a  many-chimneyed  seat  of  defiling 
manufactures.  If  the  gown  once  kept  the  town  under, 
it  is  now  hard  pushed  to  maintain  against  the  latter  its 
chartered  rights  and  necessary  internal  discipline.  A 
wrong  may  have  been  done  to  municipal  interests  by 
the  keeping  at  arm's  length  of  the  Great  Western  main 
line.  But  Mr.  Falkner  is  mistaken  if  he  thinks  that  any 
who  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  culture  and  of  educa- 
tion feel  "much  regret"  that  Oxford  is  not  Didcot 
Junction,  and  do  not  rather  wish  that  there  were  no 
railway  within  fifty  miles  of  that  scene  of  modern  bustle 
and  distraction,  Arnold's  once  "adorable  dreamer." 

Richly-wooded  and  well-watered  Oxfordshire  was  in 
Roman  and  pre-Roman  times  too  much  given  over  to 
forest  and  flood — the  vast  swamp  of  Otmoor  was  only 
drained  in  this  century,  and  Oxford  is  still  sometimes 
in  winter  all  "Spires  and  Pond"— to  be  thickly  in- 
habited. The  Rollright  Stones,  Grimsdikes,  Emm's 
Ditch,  Whispering  Knights  and  Devil's  Quoits  are 
among  the  scanty  pre-historic  remains.  Akeman  Street 
is  Roman,  and  the  Icknield  Way  British.  The  villas  at 
Stonesfield  and  Northleigh  (Nor  Lye)  are  well  known  ; 
but  Dorchester-on-Thame  is  the  most  renowned  link 
with  Roman  Britain,  developing  as  it  did  into  the  seat 
of  a  huge  bishoprick,  removed  in  1087  to  Lincoln. 
The  grand  old  abbey  stands  where  Birinus  in  635 
christened  King  Cynegils.  There  were  no  bishops 
of  Oxford  till  the  Reformation,  when  Henry  VIII. 
designated  first  Osney  Abbey  and  then  S.  Frideswyde's 
Priory  for  their  cathedral  church.  In  1836  the  transfer 
of  Berkshire  to  the  see  made  them  Chancellors  of  the 
Garter.  The  position  of  Oxford  however,  making  for 
strength  and  convenience,  gave  it  an  early  importance, 
and  countless  gemots,  councils,  and  parliaments  have 
been  held  there— the  last  in  1681.  Just  outside  Oxford 
Henry  Beauclerk  built  himself  the  palace  of  Beaumont 
(where  Cceur-de-Lion  saw  the  light),  given  afterwards 
by  Edward  II.  to  the  poor  White  Friars  ;  he  also  built 
the  hunting  lodge  of  Woodstock  further  north.  There, 
it  is  said,  Alfred  had  translated  Boethius  ;  there  Becket 
stood  for  the  rights  of  the  Church  against  Henry  II., 
there  was  Fair  Rosamund's  Bower,  there  were  born 
King  John,  the  Black  Prince  and  his  brother,  and  possibly 
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Geoffry  Chaucer,  and  there  too  "Elizabeth  prisoner" 
wished  herself  a  milkmaid.    The  Confessor  was  born 
hard  by  at  Islip,  still  a  possession  of  the  Chapter  of 
Westminster,  to  which  he  gave  it.    Woodstock  and 
Langley  were  constantly  resorted  to  by  English  kings 
who  came  to  hunt  the  deer  in  Wychwood  Chace.    In  its 
glades  Edward  IV.  first  met  Elizabeth  Woodville.  The 
principal  seats  of  the  great  Oxfordshire  families  are 
written  about  by  Mr.  Falkner,  but  too  briefly.  Mansions 
ind  families  are,  alas,  for  the  most  part  no  more.  We 
:ould  have  wished  too  for  more  about  the  beautiful 
Dxfordshire  churches,  so  characteristic  in  the  midst  of 
heir  stone-built  villages  and  rich  meads.     Mr.  Falkner 
Joes  not  allude  to  the  discovery  by  Burgon  of  Amy 
^.obsart's  grave  in  S.  Mary's.    Nor  does  he  give  much 
.pace  to  the  names  of  famous  men  born  in  the  shire  :  in 
;peaking  of  Deddington,  e.g.,  he  might  have  mentioned 
Dhief  Justice  Scroggs.    The  account  of  the  battles  and 
lieges  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  when  Oxfordshire  was 
he  cockpit  of  England,  is  well  done,  and  all  the  chapters 
ire  written  with  sufficient  knowledge,    though  with 
nuch  need  of  addition  and  subtraction. 
Mr.   Falkner's  style  is  a  practised  one,  but  what  a 
ile  adjective  is  "  inter-student  "  (p.  97).    He  may  have 
orgotten  that   at   Stanton-Harcourt,  as  well   as  at 
Swelme,  is  a  lady  "  Gartered  "  on  the  left  arm.  What 
an  he  mean  by  saying  (p.  171)  that  Laud  succeeded 
Jancroft  in  the  See  of  Oxford  ?    Among  shire-names 
ot  derived  from  the  chief  town  he  mentions  Wilts 
p.  43)  ;  but  is  this  not  Wiltonshire  (Wilton,  the  town 
n  the  Wily)  ?    Jasper  Heywood  (p.  186)  was  a  Jesuit ; 
is  father  was  the  poet.    Much  more  of  the  Oxford 
awn  wall  is  standing  than  the  author  seems  to  think, 
'he  S.P.  C.K.  (p.  312)  was  never  a  low-church  society. 
,astly,  is  it  not   time   to   abandon   the  theological 
omenclature  of  the  time  of  the  Regency — "  Catholic" 
>r   Roman    Catholic,  "Protestant"   for   Church  of 
England  (passim),  and  to  revise  the  absurd  idea  that 
le  pre-Reformation  University  was  a  kind  of  unde- 
ominational  Gower  Street,  run  on  Liberal  principles, 
nd  first  brought  into  connexion  with  the  Church  of 
ingland  by  Leicester  (p.  207)  ?    But  we  thank  Mr. 
alkner  for  much  pleasant  information. 


HESITATING  ANTI-SEMITISM. 

The  Modern  Jew."     By  Arnold  White.  London: 

Heinemann.  1899.  75-.  6d. 
PHE  Jewish  question  is  left  by  Mr.  Arnold  White 
*~  exactly  where  he  found  it.  He  repeats  all  that 
as  ever  been  said  before  in  praise  or  condemnation  of 
le  Jew  but  we  gather  no  definite  idea  of  what  the 
3ok  is  intended  to  prove,  unless  it  be  that  Mr.  White 
mself  does  not  like  Jews  who  are  not  wealthy  and  do 
)t  marry  into  aristocratic  Gentile  families.  This  is  an 
telligible  state  of  mind  certainly,  and  perhaps  may  be 
^counted  for  by  Mr.  White's  well-known  connexion 
ith  the  two  so  greatly  opposite  classes  of  Jews 
rough  his  association  with  the  late  Baron  Hirsch's 
lonisation  and  other  philanthropic  schemes.  But 
is  does  not  take  us  far  into  the  question  :  nor 
en  do  we  understand  it  the  better  for  the  information 
at  "the  palaces  of  the  wealthiest  Jews  may  be 
arched  in  vain  for  humble  Jewish  guests."  This  is 
sort  of  remark  which  might  equally  truly,  and  equally 
Relevantly,  be  made  of  the  palaces  of  the  Gentiles, 
br  are  stale  jokes  more  illuminative  apropos  of  the 
estion  of  the  modern  Jew.  Probably  about 
s  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  some 
volous  Jew  observed  that  in  the  event  of  a 
wish  State  being  established  the  applications  for  the 
pointment  of  Jewish  ambassador  in  Rome  would 

embarrassing  to  the  executive.  We  are  rather 
,rprised  that  while  Mr.  White's  judgment  on  the 
odern  Jew,  especially  in  his  character  of  usurer 
d  financier,  is  so  severe  he  has  so  much  admiration 
'  the  ancient  Shvlock ;  unless  he  has  adopted  a  more 
in  usually  subtle  way  of  expressing  his  dislike  for 

Jews  who  are  not  in  old  plays.    It  appears  that 
he  dignity,  the  pathos,  the  domestic  affections,  of  the 
d  moneylender  personify  the  Jewish  character  more 
^urately  than  the  travesty  which  has  been  presented 
(ithe  writer  of  the  Venesyon  "  (which  appears  to  mean 


Venetian)  "  comedy  or  by  Kit  Marlowe."  All  that  it 
seems  possible  to  say  about  this  is  that  if  "  the  Jew 
that  Shakespeare  drew  "  does  personify  the  Jewish 
character  we  are  very  likely  close  to  a  solution  of  the 
Jewish  problem  to  which,  except  indirectly  by  this 
brilliant  appreciation,  Mr.  White  has  in  his  book  con- 
tributed very  little.  We  should  have  thought  that  if 
Mr.  White  wished  to  be  complimentary,  Lessing's 
Nathan  the  Wise  would  have  served  his  purpose  better. 

Scores  of  passages  might  be  selected  which,  if  true, 
would  justify  the  most  extreme  action  of  Anti-Semitism 
in  every  country  where  it  has  appeared.    Here  is  one. 
"  But  it  must   be  remarked   that   in   France  as  in 
England,  Austria  and  Russia,  the  evil  that  has  been 
done  is  not  the  work  of  the  religious  Jew  :  it  is  wrought 
by  the  Jew  who,  while  refusing  to  accept  the  burdens 
of  citizenship  along  with  its  rights,  has  renounced  his 
faith  in  favour  of  a  materialism  which  has  always 
excited  the  ungovernable  passions  of  the  European 
peoples,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  excite  them 
whenever  the  evils  reach  such  a  point  as  to  be  intolerable. " 
Yet  contrast  this  with  the  following: — "Where  the 
nations  are  being  destroyed  by  the  Jews  they  deserve 
to  be  destroyed  ;  weakness,  self-indulgence,  stupidity, 
want  of  proper  education  and  of  common  foresight, 
indifference  to  the  trust  that  each  generation  holds  for  its 
successor,  are  the  real  reasons  why  the  Jews  are  victori- 
ous and  the  non-J  ews  are  the  vanquished.  There  are  some 
States  and  races  against  whom  the  Jew  is  powerless  to 
act.     On   the   Yankee   of  the   Eastern   States,  the 
Auvergnat,  the  Scotchman,  the  Armenian,  and  on  the 
Greek  mercantile  community,  he  makes  no  impression  : 
he  bites  a  file."    We  cannot  help  suspecting  after  this 
that  in  Mr.  White's  mind,  as  in  the  minds  of  many 
others,  the  Jewish  question  is  a  good  deal  of  a  bogey  with 
which  they  frighten  themselves.  Very  recent  events  that 
have  occurred  in  France  show  that  Anti-Semitism  there 
is  to  a  large  extent  either  organised  hypocrisy  or  middle- 
age  religious  fanaticism — as  it  is  in  Russia  and  some  of 
the  other  Continental  States.    As  for  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion in  England  we  have  Mr.  White's  word  for  it  that 
if  she  is  ruined  by  the  Jews  she  deserves  to  be.  Many 
of  the  worst  phases  of  modern  life  are  not  so  directly 
ascribable  to  Jewish  influence  as  Mr.  White  seems  to 
imagine.    Suppose  the  Jew  could  be  eliminated,  would 
commercial   and  social  morality  be   essentially  very 
different  from  what  it  is  ?     The   unscrupulous  and 
material  Jew  has  his  counterparts  in  the  unscrupulous 
and  materialistic  Gentiles  of  all  countries,  and  we  can 
only  take  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  White's  apprehension  as 
an  exaggerated  compliment  to  the  Jews'  superior  smart- 
ness which  we  are  bound  on  our  own  principles  to 
admire.     In  regard  to  one    particular  question,  the 
immigration  of  destitute  aliens  into  England,  he  un- 
doubtedly calls  attention  to  a  real  danger.    But  it  is 
not  a  specifically  Jewish  question.     It  is  simply  an 
economical  one.     If  the  Jews  who  come  here  were 
Protestants,  as  the  Huguenots  were,  but  of  the  low 
social  type  they  in  fact  are,  the  question  would  still  be 
quite  as  serious  and  as  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
statesmen.   But  Mr.  White  has  unfortunately  not  given 
himself  time  to  think  out  his  subject.    He  doubtless 
knows  a  great  deal  about  the  Jews,  but  he  has  no 
philosophy  of  the  question,  and  the  reader  is  more 
bewildered  than  enlightened  by  his  book. 


FREETHOUGHT  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

"  A  Short  History  of  Freethought  Ancient  and 
Modern."  By  John  M.  Robertson.  London  : 
Sonnenschein.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   1899.    75-.  6d.  net. 

rO  compress  an  account  of  the  "main  historical 
phases  of  Freethought  viewed  as  expressions  of 
the  rational  or  critical  spirit  playing  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  religion  "  into  a  volume  of  some  400  pages 
might  be  thought  a  sufficiently  difficult  task.  Rational 
criticism  of  religion  may  come  as  much  from  the 
believer  as  the  unbeliever :  and,  as  Mr.  Robertson 
tacitly  admits,  every  thinker  and  reformer  in  religion 
may  be  described  as  "  more  or  less  consciously  reacting 
against  some  phase  or  phases  of  conventional  or  tradi- 
tional doctrine."    From  the  consequence  of  his  defini- 
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tion  of  the  subject  Mr.  Robertson  has  not  shrunk.  He 
surveys  the  religions  of  mankind  literally  from  China 
to  Peru  :  criticisms  of  Confucianism,  Mohammedanism, 
Christianity,  are  all  passed  under  review :  and  as  if 
this  were  not  enough,  there  is  added  a  sketch  of  the 
relation  of  such  criticisms  to  the  social  forces  of  the 
time — "  particularly  the  economic  and  political."  It  is 
not  surprising  that  under  these  circumstances  the  old 
logical  formula  holds  good  of  Mr.  Robertson's  work  : 
what  it  gains  in  extension,  it  loses  in  intension.  It  is 
overloaded  with  references  to  authorities  :  and  fre- 
quently degenerates  into  a  mere  catalogue  of  names 
and  dates.  "  Edelmann  (1698-1767)  sought  in  his 
'  Divinity  of  Reason  '  (?  1742)  to  fuse  Christianity  in 
pantheism  ;  the  Deist  C.  F.  Bahrdt,  and  erratic  scholar, 
professor,  translator  of  the  New  Testament,  and  D.D., 
of  wandering  and  bohemian  life  (1741-1792)  put  not  a 
little  wayward  genius  in  his  '  System  of  Moral  Religion 
for  the  final  Tranquillising  of  Doubters  and  Thinkers ' 
(1787),  a  scheme  of  rational  utilitarianism.  More 
socially  successful  was  Basedow  (1723- 1790)  who  as  a 
vigorous  reformer  of  education  was  stimulated  by  the 
influence  of  Rousseau,  and  as  a  Deist  by  the  French 
and  English  rationalistic  schools."  Passages  such  as 
these  (which  are  only  too  common)  serve  to  show  the 
industry  spent  upon  a  book  :  but  they  do  not  add  to  its 
interest. 

Unfortunately  it  must  be  said  that  a  mistaken  passion 
for  completeness  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  Mr.  Robertson's 
failure  to  render  much  of  his  labour  fruitful.  The  first 
requisite  for  a  history  of  thought  in  the  sphere  of  reli- 
gion is  the  analysis  of  the  facts  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness, together  with  a  frank  recognition  of  the 
development  of  its  conceptions.  The  tendency  of  Mr. 
Robertson's  work,  however,  is  to  regard  all  religions 
and  all  criticisms  of  religion  as  though  they  were,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  same  plane,  and  to  neglect  the  differences 
of  the  ideals,  by  which  the  meaning  of  religion  to  an 
age  has  been  determined.  A  crucial  instance  of  this 
neglect  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Robertson's  treatment  of 
Lucretius,  whom  he  describes  as  "the  first  systematic 
freethinking  propagandist."  He  has  no  hesitation  in 
regarding  Lucretius'  denunciations  of  "  religio "  as 
applicable  without  qualification  to  "religion"  in  the 
modern  world,  and  is  then  naturally  perplexed  at  finding 
his  "  freethinker  "  preaching  a  new  religion  with  all  the 
ardour  of  a  convert.  Both  the  application  and  the  per- 
plexity spring  from  the  failure  to  recognise  the  essential 
difference  between  ancient  religion,  which  meant 
primarily  the  performance  of  public  and  traditional 
rites  irrespective  of  individual  belief  or  philosophy,  and 
Christianity,  in  which  the  object  of  belief  and  worship  is 
one  and  the  same.  The  same  thoughtless  misuse  of 
modern  terminology  is  seen  in  the  description  of  the 
pre-Socratic  philosophers  as  "pantheistic"  or  of  Plato 
as  a  "  supernaturalist." 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Mr.  Robertson  is 
at  his  best  in  his  account  of  the  English  Deists 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  industry  and  research 
stand  him  in  good  stead  :  and  he  has  more  sympathy 
with  their  views  than  with  those  of  either  more  ancient  or 
more  modern  thinkers.  He  shares  their  verbal  clearness 
and  their  keen  eye  for  a  real  or  apparent  contradiction 
in  an  opponent.  It  must  be  added  that  he  also  shares 
their  chief  weakness,  a  readiness  to  appeal  to  the  preju- 
dices of  a  so-called  common  sense  in  metaphysical 
questions.  It  is  regrettable  to  find  a  writer  of  Mr. 
Robertson's  ability  solemnly  countenancing  the  view 
that  "  Laplace's  system  of  astronomy,  confirmed  by  all 
subsequent  science,  negates  once  for  all  the  historic 
theism  of  the  Christian  era,"  or  explaining  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Christian  Church  as  chiefly  due  at  present 
to  class  interests  founded  on  economic  endowments  and 
supported  by  the  clergy,  "whose  bread  depends  on  their 
creed."  Hegel,  whom  Mr.  Robertson  regards  as 
"  adapting  his  philosophic  system  to  practical  exigen- 
cies," might  have  shown  him  that  the  only  conception 
of  God  which  physical  science  can  disprove  is  the 
conception  of  Him  as  one  physical  being  among  others 
■ — the  materialistic  view  of  Divinity  which  is  most  alien 
to  Christianity  :  and  the  whole  history  of  the  English 
Church  since  the  Oxford  movement — with  its  decreasing 
revenue  but  increasing  enthusiasm  and  devotion — 
contradicts  accusations  of  clerical  self-seeking.  The 
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facts  which  Mr.  Robertson's  research  has  accumulated 
will  often  be  welcome  to  the  historian  of  philosophy  or 
theology  :  but  the  inferences  and  arguments  which  he 
bases  on  them  will  hardly  meet  with  the  same  commen- 
dation. 


SIDE-LIGHTS  AND  HALF-LIGHTS. 
"Side-Lights  on  American  History."  By  H.  W.  Elson. 
New   York  :    The   Macmillan    Company.  1899. 
3s.  6d. 

"The  Making  of  Hawaii."     By  W.   F.  Blackman, 
Professor  in  Yale  University.    New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Company.     1899.    js.  6d.  net. 
HPHESE  books  were  written  with  different  aims  anc 
J-     for  different  classes  of  readers  but  the  one  forms 
an  interesting  commentary  on  the  other.    The  first  is 
one  of  that  estimable  class  of  works  known  as  "Uni- 
versity Extension  "  manuals  and  is  intended  to  put  the 
reader  in  possession   of  the   more   elementary  facts 
regarding  the  history  of  his  own  country,  the  second  is 
intended  as  a  serious  contribution    to    the   study  in 
American  methods  of  treating  subject  races. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Elson  would 
give  us  any  very  new  or  startling  views  on  the  historj 
of  the  United  States.  Far  from  so  doing  he  has  adopted 
the  traditional  method  of  treating  the  story.      He  had 
more  excuse  for  doing  so  than  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  foi 
he  is  an  American  and  he  has  not  elaborated  his  mis- 
statements into  a  bulky  volume  ;  but  the  pages  in  whicfi 
he  dwells  on  the  affection  of  the  colonists  for  the  Mothet 
Country,  and  the  misdeeds  of  the  King  who  alienated 
their  love,  have  surely  not  been  penned  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  impartiality  which  now  bids  us  recognise  ? 
long-matured  and  far-reaching  conspiracy  to  shake  of 
the  light  yoke  of  the  English  Crown.    There  is  perhaps 
not  another  instance  of  baser  political  ingratitude  ir 
history  than    the  persistent   refusal   of    the  colonie: 
to  share  the   burden   of  Empire.     So  long   as  tfr 
French    colonies    on    their    Northern  boundary  wen 
a  menace,    the   New   England   colonies   were  loyal 
When  the  French  terror  was  removed  by  the  energeti 
action  of  the  elder  Pitt  the  colonies  became  disloyal 
We  do  not  praise  the  wisdom  of  the  home  Governmen 
in  its  methods,  but  it  is  time  that  the  too  long  belaudei 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  revolutionaries  shoulij 
be  rated  at  their  true  value.  The  chapter  on  the  ' '  Monro  | 
Doctrine  "  will  be  the  most  interesting  to  the  British 
reader,  for  it  is  the  modern  rendering  of  that  axior 
which  is  likely  to  give  us  much  food  for  reflection  in  th 
future.     We  cannot  blame  the  author  for  exulting  ove 
the  "  set-back  "  this  country  received  in  regard  to  Vene 
zuela.    It  is  legitimate  ground  for  triumph.    We  hav 
never  concealed  our  opinion  that  it  was  a  most  disas 
trous  surrender  of  principle  on  the  part  of  our  Goverr 
ment.    We  have  opened  a  door  to  impertinent  intrt 
sions  which  it  may  be  found  very  hard  to  close,  thoug| 
closed  some  day  it  will  have  to  be.     It  is  the  commen 
of  Mr.  Alton  on  the  up-to-date  development  of  Mor 
roeism  which  excites  our  dissent.    The  doctrine  h 
says  "  protects  democratic  government  in  the  Wester 
hemisphere — finds  a  ready  response  in  the  liberty-lovin 
hearts  of  the  American  people.    What  the  balance  ( 
power  is  to  the  Old  World  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  t 
the  New."    Now  that  is  exactly  what  it  is  not. 
gives  an  exclusive  and  preponderating  influence  througl 
out  the  New  World  to  the  policy  of  the  United  State 
These  philanthropic  aims  are  apparently  to  be  limite, 
to  the  Western  World  or  our  author  might  find 
rather  hard  to  reconcile  them  with  the  labour  of  lo1 
being  prosecuted  by  his  countrymen  in  the  Philippines) 

The  recent  story  of  Hawaii  is  the  best  commenta 
on  American  policy  towards  the  races  they  claim 
protect  against  foreign  aggression.     Mr.  Blackmar 
volume  is  after  all  only  a  half-light  which  as  we  a 
know  is  more  deceptive  than  darkness.     He  entire 
fails  to  stigmatise  as  it  deserves  the  disgraceful  pi 
which  overthrew  Queen  Liliuokalani  and  the  resu\ 
of  which  President~Cleveland  to  his  honour  refused 
recognise  as  legitimate.     He  finds  no  language  stroK 
enough  to  stigmatise  the  conduct   of   poor  Capta 
Cook  but  he  goes  delicately  when  he  deals  with  t 
methods  by  which  the  once  happy  Hawaiian  has  be . 
robbed  of  his  freedom,  his  land,  and   his   politic L 
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independence.  We  are  asked  to  rejoice  that  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  island  is  being  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  sons  of  Yale,  but  the  elaborate 
Equity  Code  bestowed  on  the  simple  native  has  led  to 
the  conveying-  of  land  to  American  adventurers  in  the 
sense  of  Pistol  rather  than  that  of  Chitty.  If  we  want 
a  whole  light  shed  on  this  deplorable  story  we  should 
read  along  with  Mr.  Blackman's  eulogies  the  cries  of 
shame  against  her  countrymen  which  an  accomplished 
ady  from  San  Francisco  poured  forth  in  her  book 
"  Hawaii  Nei "  which  we  noticed  some  weeks  ago. 
Mr.  Blackman  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the 
Chinese  labourers  and  the  results  of  their  immigra- 
tion, but  he  has  omitted  to  paint  for  us  the  picture 
Mrs.  Craft  has  drawn  of  the  shocking  semi-slavery 
2xisting  on  the  plantations.  For  this  he  offers  no 
satisfactory  solution.  Under  any  other  system  appa- 
rently the  American  occupation  would  not  "  pay."  The 
manner  in  which  a  once  happy  island  has  been  "de- 
veloped "  to  suit  American  views  opens  up  a  gloomy 
vista  of  the  possibilities  awaiting  the  "  inferior  races  "  on 
whom  the  United  States  have  like  benevolent  designs. 


THE  KING  OF  ROUMANIA. 

■  Reminiscences  of  the  King  of  Roumania."  Edited  by 
Sidney  Whitman.  London  :  Harper.  1899.  \os.  6d. 
XCEPT  at  periodical  crises,  the  European  public 
-L^  concerns  itself  very  little  with  the  Balkan  States 
or  their  affairs,  but  Mr.  Whitman  is  justified  in  claim- 
ing to  introduce  "a  piece  of  work  which  a  politician 
must  consult  unless  he  is  to  remain  in  the  dark  concern- 
ing much  of  moment  in  the  political  history  of  the 
Eastern  question."  It  has  shortcomings  of  arrangement 
and  might  well  have  been  pruned  of  much  extraneous 
and  purely  German  matter,  but  it  will  remain  an  im- 
portant book  of  reference  and,  besides  many  interesting 
details,  it  affords  us  a  graphic  account  of  the  romantic 
:areer  of  an  essentially  unromantic  personage. 

The  character  of  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollern 
bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  that  of  the  late  Emperor 
Frederick,  with  whom  he  remained  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
exchanging  family  confidences  and  condolences.  Each 
was  possessed  of  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  the  idea 
of  anything  unusual  always  jarred  upon  his  innate  con- 
servatism. Prince  Charles  accordingly  took  a  long  time 
to  persuade  himself  to  embark  upon  what  he  doubtless 
considered  a  wild-goose  chase  after  the  crown  of  a 
remote  and  semi-barbarous  country.  His  relatives  were 
mildly  deprecatory,  ready  to  rejoice  over  his  success 
but  unwilling  to  share  the  responsibility  of  failure. 

Their  correspondence  throws  a  curious  light  upon  the 
patriarchal  character  of  the  German  royal  families, 
which  has  been  very  little  modified  to  this  hour.  "  You 
are  to  remain  quite  passive,"  the  Emperor  William  I. 
wrote  to  him  with  the  news  of  his  election  to  the 
Roumanian  throne,  and  other  communications  were 
couched  in  the  same  strain.  The  very  important  point 
in  this  connexion,  indeed  the  most  important  point  in 
the  whole  book,  is  the  fact  that  this  domestic  suzerainty 
subsisted  long  after  the  Prince  had  become  Sovereign 
of  an  independent  people.  As  late  as  1878,  we  are  told 
as  a  matter  of  course,  "the  attitude  to  be  adopted  by 
Prince  Charles  was  sketched  out  by  his  father,"  and  the 
quoted  correspondence  teems  with  instructions  from 
Germany,  which  were  sometimes  obeyed  with  a  very 
bad  grace.  This  is  a  fact  deserving  of  note  by  other 
countries  which  may  be  tempted  to  follow  the  example 
of  Roumania  and  import  a  German  king. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  to  Bismarck  and  Louis 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,— a  strange  combination  of  in- 
fluences, if  ever  there  was  one,— that  Prince  Charles 
owed  his  resolution  to  set  forth.  Otherwise  he  would 
probably  have  remained  an  almost  unknown  cadet  of 
the  House  of  Hohenzollern,  a  good  soldier,  no  doubt, 
the  model  of  a  family  man,  and  a  diligent  cultivator  of 
the  commonplace  classics,  such  as  may  be  met  by  the 
hundred  in  every  provincial  town  of  the  Fatherland. 
Bismarck's  well-known  remark  that,  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst,  it  would  at  least  afford  an  agreeable 
reminiscence  to  have  been  Prince  of  Roumania,  was  not 
in  the  least  likely  to  appeal  to  one  with  so  little  of 
the  adventurer  in  his  composition.    But  when  once  the 


idea  had  been  thrust  into  his  brain,  that  the  effort  was 
a  duty  to  his  House  and  country,  he  was  ready  to 
persevere  in  the  face  of  every  obstacle. 

The  necessity  of  setting  out  in  disguise  must  have 
been  peculiarly  distasteful  to  him,  and  an  amusing 
incident  serves  to  illustrate  his  temperament.  When 
he  reached  the  Austrian  frontier  at  Salzburg,  "  a 
customs  official  gruffly  demanded  the  Prince's  name, 
and  he  to  his  horror  found  that  he  had  forgotten  it. 
Luckily  von  Werner  (his  companion),  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  flung  himself  into  the  breach  by 
insisting  on  paying  duty  for  some  cigars,  and  so 
diverted  the  intruder's  attention,  whilst  the  Prince 
refreshed  his  peccant  memory  with  a  glimpse  at  his 
passport."  Again,  when  he  reached  Turnu  Severin 
and  "was  about  to  hurry  on  shore,  the  master  of  the 
steamboat  stopped  him  to  inquire  why  he  should  land 
here  when  he  wanted  to  go  to  Odessa.  The  Prince 
replied  that  he  only  intended  to  spend  a  few  minutes  on 
shore,  and  then  hurried  forward.  As  soon  as  he 
touched  Roumanian  soil,  Bratianu,  hat  in  hand,  re- 
quested his  Prince  to  step  into  one  of  the  carriages 
waiting  there.  And  as  he  did  so  he  heard  the  Captain's 
voice  exclaim  :  '  By  God,  that  must  be  the  Prince  of 
Hohenzollern  ! '  "  When  he  reached  Bucharest,  he 
observed  "a  house  outside  which  a  guard  of  honour 
was  posted.  'What  house  is  that'?  asked  the  Prince 
in  the  innocence  of  his  heart.  '  That  is  the  Palace,' 
replied  General  Golesku  with  embarrassment.  Prince 
Charles  thought  he  had  misunderstood  him,  and  asked 
'  Where  is  the  Palace  ? '  The  General,  still  more 
embarrassed,  pointed  in  silence  to  the  one-storied 
building." 

Once  installed  he  was  beset  by  every  sort  of  difficulty. 
The  Roumanians  were  "  a  people  of  ministers  "  either 
in  esse  or  in  posse,  and  Roumania  was  the  playground 
of  every  political  intriguer  in  the  East.  That  he 
succeeded  so  well  as  he  did  is  a  miraculous  mystery 
only  paralleled  by  the  success  of  Prince  Ferdinand  in 
Bulgaria.  King  Charles  has  no  diplomatic  suppleness, 
but  his  occasional  blunt  statesmanship  often  proved  a 
match  even  for  Russian  guile.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Russo-Turkish  war,  his  courage  and  obstinacy 
secured  the  recognition  of  the  Roumanian  army  as  an 
allied  force,  but  when  the  war  was  won  he  had  to 
submit  to  bitter  disappointment  in  the  loss  of  Bessarabia. 
We  do  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Whitman  in  believing  him 
to  be  already  out  of  the  wood,  but  his  future  is  now 
decidedly  hopeful  and  must  always  be  interesting  to 
follow. 

The  book  is  carelessly  edited  and  abominably  indexed, 
but  it  deserves  to  be  read  for  its  variety  of  pleasant 
anecdotes  and  interesting  side-lights  on  characters  of 
European  celebrity.  King  Charles'  views  of  England 
and  Englishmen  are  not  represented  as  being  very 
favourable,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
have  been  modified  considerably  since  the  original 
publication  of  his  memoirs. 


GOLF. 


"The  Book  of  Golf   and  Golfers."     By  Horace  G. 

Hutchinson.    London  :  Longmans.     1899.  iSs. 
"Our  Lady  of  the  Green."    By  Louie  Mackern  and 

M.  Boys.     London  :  Lawrence  and  Bullen.  1899. 

y.  6d. 

"Golf."  London  :  Ward,  Lock.  1899.  id. 
T  F  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  applies  to  golf 
J-  literature  we  can  gauge  with  a  fair  amount  of 
accuracy  the  wonderful  strides  the  game  has  been 
making,  by  the  ever-increasing  number  of  books  on  the 
subject.  Dealing  first  with  the  last  and  least  ambitious 
of  the  three  books  mentioned  above,  it  may  at  once 
be  said  that  this  handbook  is  a  wonderful  produc- 
tion. It  seems  to  us  to  cover  nearly  everything  con- 
nected with  the  game,  and  in  the  chapter  devoted  to 
"Rules  and  Technical  Terms  "  there  is  a  slight  refer- 
ence to  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  very  important 
subject.  "  It  is  to  be  hoped  "  says  "  Golf  "  "that  it  will 
never  become  a  gate-money  game."  With  this  wish  we 
are  in  most  cordial  agreement,  though  unfortunately 
the  evil  has  already  begun  to  creep  in.  Not  long  ago 
at  N  aim  in  the  match  between  the  Champion  and  Dal- 
gleish  an  entrance  fee  of  one  shilling  was  charged. 
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The  writer  in  "Golf"  says  "the  evils,  incidental  to 
over-professionalism  are  quite  absent  from  the  game." 
Exactly.  We  have  seen  the  troubles  that  football  and  other 
games  dependent  ongate-moneyhaveencountered,  and  in 
all  probability  golf  would  suffer  in  a  similar  manner  were 
gate-money  to  become  at  all  general.  We  have  had  in 
the  South  a  fairly  wide  experience  of  golf  and  golfers,  and 
can  certainly  say  that  the  amateurs  are  liberal  to  a  fault 
whenever  they  have  a  chance  of  promoting  good  sport. 
Big  sums  are  being  given  almost  every  week  for  pro- 
fessional competitions  and  as  a  rule  the  club  is  put  to 
very  little  expense,  sometimes  to  none  at  all.  If  how- 
ever gate-money  is  to  become  general  the  appeal  to 
members  will  have  no  raison  d'etre  and  gradually  but 
surely  the  game  of  golf  will  become  a  question  of 
business  instead  of  sport.  What  seems  to  us  such  a 
very  important  innovation  has  been  allowed  to  pass 
with  very  little  hostile  comment,  though  we  are  inclined 
to  view  it  as  one  which  will  exercise  a  most  baneful 
and  pernicious  influence  on  the  game.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  committees  throughout  the  country  will 
decline  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Nairn  executive. 
Turning  to  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Green  "  it  has  to 
be  recorded  that  despite  the  large  number  of  books 
devoted  to  men's  golf  this  is  the  first  book  which  has 
been  written  on  the  ladies'  game.  The  chapter  which 
most  interested  us  is  that  devoted  to  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Ladies'  Golf  Union.  It  has,  as  most 
golfers  know,  long  been  a  subject  of  great  regret  that 
no  union  of  this  kind  existed  among  men,  but  with  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  Club  exercising  a  wise  control 
and  more  or  less  filling  the  place  of  the  M.C.C.  in 
cricket,  the  need  for  a  man's  union  is  by  no  means 
so  apparent.  With  ladies  the  case  is  entirely  different. 
There  was  no  central  body,  and  without  the  establishment 
of  a  union  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  start 
the  Ladies'  Championship.  It  certainly  says  something 
for  the  keenness  of  lady  golfers,  that  whereas  at  the  first 
meeting  held  only  twelve  clubs  were  represented  there  are 
now  fifty  affiliated  to  the  union,  and  doubtless  the  full 
measure  of  success  has  not  yet  been  reached.  There  is 
a  chapter  on  "Ladies  as  Golf  Professionals"  which 
will  be  read  we  imagine  with  great  interest  by  ladies 
throughout  the  country.  We  sincerely  hope  however 
that  the  day  of  the  lady  professional  is  far  distant.  The 
emolument  can  at  best  only  be  small,  the  loss  of  social 
status  will  undoubtedly  be  great,  and  we  cannot  think 
that  ladies  would  like  to  find  themselves  debarred — as 
they  undoubtedly  would  be — from  competing  for  prizes 
which  possibly  had  been  formerly  in  their  possession. 
It  is  true  that  ladies  now  compete  with  men  in  all  kinds 
of  business,  but  we  think  they  must  leave  golf  pro- 
fessional's work  alone. 

And  now  to  turn  attention  to  what  must  be  deemed  the 
most  important  of  the  three  books  which  we  have  to 
review.  So  widely  known  is  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson 
that  his  name  on  the  title-page  of  a  book  is  really  suffi- 
cient to  secure  its  circulation  ;  but  at  the  outset  it 
may  be  said  that  beautifully  though  the  book  is  got 
up,  and  interesting  as  the  matter  is,  the  price  seems 
somewhat  exorbitant.  We  pass  over  the  chapter 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  game  as  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  write  anything  fresh  on  this  subject.  In 
the  chapter  by  Mr.  Harold  Hilton  on  golf  as  a  game  the 
reader  will  however  indeed  find  much  to  ponder  over. 
We  are  glad  to  notice  that  Mr.  Hilton — in  spite 
of  his  own  marvellous  skill  in  this  particular  stroke 
— deprecates,  and  deprecates  strongly,  "sparing" 
with  a  play  club.  We  noticed  Vardon  "sparing" 
with  his  brassy  in  marvellous  fashion  during  the 
Championship  meeting,  but  as  Mr.  Hilton  says,  to 
the  ordinary  man  there  are  too  many  possibilities  of 
disastrous  results.  The  man  with  a  fairly  big  handicap, 
fond  as  he  is  of  trying  the  shot,  almost  invariably  comes 
to  grief  over  it.  On  the  subject  of  putting  Mr.  Hilton 
we  think  is  specially  happy.  He  tells  us,  and  with 
infinite  truth,  that  "the  player  who  imagines  he  is 
going  to  hole  a  putt  invariably  does  so,  the  player  who 
imagines  he  is  going  to  miss  a  putt  invariably  misses 
it."  We  have  always  thought  that  more  nerve  was 
required  on  the  green  than  anywhere  else,  and  the 
golfer  who  said  that  putting  is  all  cheek,  fairly  perhaps 
summed  up  the  situation.  Mr.  Hilton  has  a  good  deal 
to 'say  when  comparing  the  form  of  past  and  present- 


day  golfers,  more  especially  referring  to  Young 
Tom.  He  gives  the  palm  to  the  present-day  men, 
and  here,  we  are  thoroughly  in  accord  with  him, 
as  we  cannot  believe  that  there  ever  has  been  a 
golfer  like  Henry  Vardon.  In  coming  to  this  conclusion 
we  are  largely  guided  by  the  fact  that  for  one  first-class 
player  in  the  days  of  Young  Tom,  there  are  now  pro- 
bably ten  to  twenty.  "Approaching"  is  dealt  with  by 
that  great  master  of  the  art,  J.  H.  Taylor,  in  most 
exhaustive  fashion.  Considering  what  wonderful  work 
Taylor  has  from  time  to  time  done  with  his  mashie,  it 
will  surprise  nobody  to  learn  that  he  advocates  the  use 
of  this  club  in  preference  to  a  lofting  iron  or  any 
similar  club.  We  are  very  glad  to  notice  how  strongly 
the-  Richmond  professional  advises  the  use  of  a  stiff  shaft 
and  a  large  head,  for  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  many 
men  handicap  themselves  severely  in  approach  work 
by  using  small  heads  and  rather  whippy  shafts  The 
chapter  in  the  book  which,  however,  we  fancy  will  be 
read  with  the  greatest  interest  by  golfers  in  general  is 
that  which  is  entitled  "A  Portrait  Gallery."  Most  of 
the  leading  golfers  of  the  day  are  here  dealt  with  and 
the  illustrations  are  indeed  excellent.  The  different 
styles  of  the  best  known  players  are  fully  dealt  with 
and  we  are  sorry  that  space  forbids  us  from  making 
one  or  two  quotations.  Miss  Pascoe  as  usual  writes 
well  on  ladies'  golf,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  contributes  two 
excellent  chapters  on  "  Methods  of  Play  "  and  "  Clubs 
and  Balls."  Green  committees  will  be  able  to  pick  up 
many  valuable  hints  from  Mr.  Sutton's  remarks  on  the 
"  Laying-out  and  up-keep  of  Greens"  and  few  men  of 
course  can  talk  with  more  authority  on  this  difficult 
subject. 


CASTLE  DANGEROUS. 

"The  Alleged  Hauntingof  B         House."    Edited  by 

A.  Goodrich-Freer  (Miss  X)  and  John  Marquess  of 
Bute,  K.T.    London  :  Redway.  2s. 

THE  moral  of  this  book  is  that  the  truth  of  the 
present  is  a  stranger  phenomenon  than  the  fiction 
of  the  past.  The  Miss  Freer  of  nineteenth-century 
fact,  like  the  Catherine  Morland  of  eighteenth-century 
fiction,  went  to  the  haunted  mansion  amid  the  woods, 
to  see  the  mystic  sights  and  to  hear  the  mystic  sounds. 
And  Oberon  and  Titania  have  vouchsafed  to  the  heroine 
of  Ballechiri  (why  conceal  the  name?)  what  they  denied 
to  the  heroine  of  Northanger.  Poor  Catherine  despite 
those  preliminary  studies  in  the  "  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,'* 
despite  that  improper  turning  out  of  cabinet  drawers, 
nay  despite  that  extinction  of  her  candle  midst  a  gust 
of  wind  could  find  nothing  at  the  end  but  a  laundry 
account  and  a  farrier's  bill  ;  while  the  fruits  of  the 
Ballechin  quest  are  to-day  embodied  in  a  journal, 
replete  with  the  experiences  of  respectable  contem- 
poraries, of  sounds  and  phantoms  stranger  by  far  than 
any  of  those  that  drove  sleep  from  the  eyelids  of  the 
Parliamentary  Commissioners,  who  sat  at  Woodstock 
Lodge. 

Now  this  matter  of  fact  journal  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  supernatural  sounds  places  the  critic  who  is  not  ready 
to  bar  out  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  sacred  quest 
with  Hume's  aphorism  as  to  testimony  and  miracles  in  a 
difficult  position.  Here  are  these  respectable  people 
gravely  telling  us  that  night  after  night  during  their 
weirdsome  tryst  their  sleep  was  broken  now  by  a  loud 
clanging  noise,  now  by  the  low  tones  as  of  the  priest 
reading  his  breviary,  anon  by  the  footsteps  in  the  disused 
chamber,  again  by  a  detonating  sound  like  the  report  of 
the  cannon  at  Edinburgh.  Nay  even  in  broad  day- 
light the  lady  hears  a  loud  hammering  from  no  mortal 
hand  on  an  inside  door.  And  if  the  sceptic  suggests  a 
local  "Trusty  Tomkins "  was  not  there  a  superior 
Colonel  Everard  often  on  the  premises  in  that  cynic 

Mr.  Macph  who  told  Lord  Bute,  that  to  pray  "eternal 

rest  "  for  would-be  communicative  spirits  was  to  put 

them  in  a  bad  temper  ?    Mr.  Macph  was  clearly  not 

the  person  to  be  fooled  by  village  jesters.  And  more 
remarkable  is  the  refusal  of  the  proprietor  to  allow 
scientific  experiments  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  whether  the  sounds  heard  might  not  be  of 
seismic  origin  (the  house  is  within  the  seismic  area)- 
Was  it  that  at  heart  he  desired  to  be  thought  the  lord 
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of  a  new  Castle  Dangerous,  despite  his  protest  against 
our  adventurers'  action,  or  was  there  something  behind  ? 

The  rest  is  simple.  What  wonder  that  the  maidens 
who  dwelled  in  this  house  of  mystery  should  meet  the 
phantom  forms  of  the  weeping  nun  or  the  aged  sibyl  by 
the  burnside  in  the  forest  glade  ?  What  wonder,  when 
that  most  awful  creation,  a  living  Marquess,  appeared 
on  the  scenes,  that  spirits  formerly  tearful  and  pious, 
but  who  had  not  forgotten  their  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  should 
become  insolent  and  hostile,  while  as  for  the  effects  of 
the  exorcism,  that  brings  the  tale  to  its  poetic  close, 
ill  the  writers  of  joyou  s  legends  know  that  the  hearing  of 
Mass  has  ever  calmed  ihe  chivalrous  and  romantic  souls, 
that  ,have  dared  the  mystic  quest.  All  this  needs  no  ex- 
planation but  we  must  further  say  that,  as  canonists, 
we  have  our  doubts  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  use  of 
Ouija  Board  and  Crystal  by  the  daughters  of  the  Church. 
Moreover  we  fail  utterly  to  connect  the  phantoms  by  the 
burn  in  any  way  either  with  the  Reverend  Mother  Helen, 
or  with  the  wicked  Sarah  N.,  far  less  with  the  old  Pro- 
testant Major.  Still  the  diary  combines  mediaeval 
-omance  with  modern  humour  ;  and  scientific  people 
might  do  worse  than  think  about  those  noises. 


STUDIES   IN   FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

'Studies    in    Foreign   Literature."    By  Virginia  M. 

Crawford.  London  :  Duckworth.  1899.  6s. 
"THERE  is  much  in  this  book  of  interest  to  the  general 
J-  reader,  who,  if  disinclined  to  study  the  whole 
Droduction  of  an  author  for  himself,  will  find  in  it  a 
3-uide  for  selection  amongst  the  writings  of  some  of  the 
foremost  literary  men  in  Europe.  As  a  contribution  to 
:ritical  literature,  these  essays  cannot,  however,  be 
taken  very  seriously.  There  are  happy  touches  and 
suggestive  ideas  ;  but  they  lack  the  quality  of  per- 
suasiveness ;  they  do  not  convince.  Neither,  indeed, 
do  they  materially  add  to  the  ordinary  insight  of  a 
reader  pasturing  amongst  books  ;  the  views  of  the  author 
are  too  obviously  individual  opinions,  interesting,  of 
:ourse,  as  the  expression  of  a  single  mind,  but  adopted, 
apparently,  in  haste  and  unsupported  by  the  necessary 
literary  evidence. 

An  example  of  this  inexactness  appears  in  the  essay 
on  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac."  M.  Rostand's  drama  is  cited 
as  the  literary  expression  of  military  chauvinism  in 
France,  while  the  "Barrack-room  Ballads"  are  given 
as  embodying  a  corresponding  sentiment  in  England, 
and  the  question  is  pointed  as  to  whether  the  popularity 
:>f  the  respective  authors  will  last,  or  their  work  be 
:onsidered  literature  in  a  future  generation.  This  is 
nteresting.  But  when  "  The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  " 
s  coupled  with  the  "Recessional"  or  "Bobs"  as  an 
;xample  of  a  passing  over-commendation  from  a  like 
:ause,  the  author  uses  an  instance  which  is  away  from 
he  mark — indeed  the  whole  reference  reveals  a  strange 
ailure  In  critical  power.  "The  Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore "  remains  a  contribution  to  English  literature 
till,  and  the  spirit  which  animates  it  is  not  comparable 
o  the  spirit  of  the  poems  cited. 

The  essay  on  J.  K.  Huysman  again,  exhibits  a  like 
'  lackness  in  the  critical  power  ;  the  quotations  given  as 
examples  of  the  devotional  and  spiritual  mind  of  the 
:.uthor — which  Mrs.  Crawford  attempts  to  pourtray  to 
,he  reader— being,  to  say  the  least,  unfortunate.  Can 
^.nything  be  less  spiritual  or  more  painfully  French  than 
lo  speak  of  a  cathedral  as  "  une  blonde  aux  yeux 
ileus  "  ?  The  elaboration  of  the  idea  into  a  long  passage 
nay  be  eloquent  and  may  be  full  of  literary  beauties  ; 
|ut  that  does  not  change  the  quality  of  the  idea.  The 
;  ssay  on  Gabrielle  d'Annunzio  is  better  and  contains 
\  riany  just  thoughts  ;  the  detection  of  the  fact  that 
iPAnnunzio  is  too  much  absorbed  in  self-analysis  to  be 
[air  to  the  characters  he  creates  shows  penetration  ;  un- 
doubtedly some  such  explanation  as  this,  which  Mrs. 
^rawford^  gives,  of  want  of  wide  human  sympathy  in 
TAnnunzio,  is  needed  to  account  for  the  sense  of  dis- 
;  atisfaction  with  which  one  closes  a  book  of  his.  Con- 
|  iderable  space  in  this  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Franco- 
Belgian  school ;  the  best  of  the  three  essays  is  that  on 
l^erhaeren,  but  there  is  little  contribution  of  fresh 
;  nought,  and  the  chapter  on  Maeterlinck  is  wanting  in 
}epth  of  insight.    In  the  essay  with  which  the  book 


opens,  "The  Present  Decadence  in  France,"  Mrs. 
Crawford  begs  the  whole  question  by  her  title.  Con- 
temporary writers  are  rarely  measured  at  their  true 
worth  by  contemporaries  and  to  dub  a  whole  era  as 
decadent  is  merely  to  make  an  assertion  which  other 
critics  might  as  justly  combat  ;  the  rising  school  of 
young  French  novelists  (Mrs.  Crawford  mentions  but 
one  or  two  of  them)  may  possibly  stand  to  the  next 
generation  as  do  Gautier,  Flaubert,  and  the  de  Goncourts 
to  ours.  Again  it  is  regrettable  that  the  mention  of  Zola 
throughout  the  book  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  kind 
of  prim  disparagement,  which  argues  little  grasp  on  the 
purpose  and  achievement  of  the  novelist.  It  is  possible 
that  his  day  as  a  living  force  in  literature  is  over  ;  so 
Mrs.  Crawford  affirms  and  we  do  not-contest  it.  But 
then  the  force  of  his  past  work  still  lives  in  litera- 
ture which  is  a  different  thing,  and  a  greater  and 
better. 

Another  critical  error  is  the  habit  of  comparison 
between  a  lesser  author  and  one  who  is  supreme  and  of 
arguing  from  the  comparison  to  the  detriment  of  the 
first.  The  Balcony  Scene  in  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  will 
not  stand  the  test  when  placed  beside  the  Balcony 
Scene  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  True  ;  but  M.  Rostand  is 
not  Shakespeare  and  literary  merit  cannot  be  measured 
by  tests  of  this  kind.  The  comparison,  however,  of 
d'Annunzio's  treatment  of  a  given  subject  with 
Tolstoi's,  is  legitimate,  the  object  being  not  a  barren 
assertion  of  inferiority,  but  to  throw  light  on  differ- 
ences in  mental  view  in  two  great  writers. 


ANTHONY  HOPE'S  NEW  NOVEL  AND 
OTHERS. 

"The  King's  Mirror."    By  Anthony  Hope.  London: 
Methuen.     1899.  6s. 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope  has  generally  told  a  story  in  his 
novels,  making  the  interplay  of  his  various  characters 
obstruct  or  facilitate  the  attainment  of  a  desired  object. 
The  movement  of  a  plot,  the  pursuit  of  the  object,  is' 
the  immediate  preoccupation  of  the  story-telling 
novelist  and  his  reader,  the  first,  though  not  the  most 
weighty,  justification  of  the  scenes  he  brings  about. 
Not  necessarily  the  weightiest,  for  we  may  value  the 
novel  chiefly  for  its  delineation  of  a  character,  or  its 
exposition  of  a  theme.  But  keeping  always  before  him 
the  object  of  pursuit,  the  story-teller  conveys  these  more 
valuable  gifts  as  it  were  at  second  hand  and  by  the  way. 
It  is  always  a  gain  to  the  artist  if  he  can  offer  his 
weightiest  gifts  indirectly,  rather  allowing  the  reader 
to  gather  than  pressing  them  upon  his  acceptance — 
especially  if  the  author  have  such  a  theme  to  display  as 
the  loss  of  illusions,  the  acceptance  by  a  man  of  his 
limitations.  For  such  things,  much  handled,  lose  their 
vividness  of  colour.  It  is  just  this  psychological  deve- 
lopment that  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  would  here  convey  to 
us  by  a  direct  painting  of  it.  "The  King's  Mirror" 
tells  of  the  love  of  a  youth,  sensitive,  critical,  conscien- 
tious, who  becomes  king.  Incident  after  incident  is  run  up 
to  exhibit  a  stage  in  this  development  and  then  deserted 
for  the  next.  Here  the  death  of  an  aged  minister  snatches 
the  boy  from  his  beautiful  and  beloved  countess  to 
sacrifice  before  the  responsibilities  of  his  station  ;  there 
he  offers  himself  the  opportunity  for  a  less  engrossing 
passion,  only  to  find  that  such  is  not  for  one  of  his 
nature  ;  further  on  he  learns,  he  rebels,  yet  submits, 
before  the  duty  that  joins  him  to  a  charming  cousin 
with  whom  there  can  be  no  such  love  as  either  has 
dreamed.  The  theme  of  a  youth's  growing  acceptance 
of  life  is  not  at  all  left  for  us  to  discover  with  pleased 
surprise,  it  is  all  that  the  author  offers,  the  sole  justifica- 
tion of  his  scenes,  and  we  weary  somewhat  of  the  per- 
sistence. And  since  we  are  not  carried  through  the 
incidents  in  the  stream  of  a  story,  we  face  each  one  for 
what  it  is  worth  as  a  picture  of  human  nature.  The 
pictures  are  often  ingenious,  they  are  entertaining,  even 
interesting  in  intention  ;  but  they  lack  the  grasp  that 
might  impress  us  with  their  importance.  In  the  same 
way,  the  author's  stock  characters,  bereft  of  the  motion 
which  the  current  of  a  story  has  elsewhere  lent  them, 
hang  apart  for  separate  consideration,  and  they  are 
hardly  solid  enough  for  the  strain  that  is  thus  put  upon 
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them.  "  Stock  characters,"  however,  is  an  unfairly 
gross  expression  ;  for  the  young  king's  dutifully  remote 
mother,  his  extravagantly  sisterly  sister,  his  enchanting 
countess,  his  transparent  little  cousin,  the  lazily  confi- 
dent singer  Coralie,  her  unfortunate  but  unpitiable 
impresario,  the  troubled,  cynical,  democrat,  the  evenly 
happy  French  attached — they  and  the  rest  are  drawn  with 
the  author's  acknowledged  neatness. 

"The  Man's  Cause."  By  Ella  Napier  Lefroy.  London  : 
Lane.  1899.  6s. 
We  had  begun  to  hope  that  the  prurient  sanctimonious 
school  of  fiction  had  died  a  natural  death,  and  this 
resurrection  comes  therefore  as  a  disagreeable  shock. 
It  professes  to  advocate  the  cause  of  woman  against 
husbands  who  have  sown  wild  oats  ;  it  is  called  "  The 
Man's  Cause"  on  the  strength  of  a  sentiment  from 
Tennyson  that  "the  woman's  cause  is  man's,"  a  feeble 
and  at  the  same  time  characteristic  piece  of  ratiocina- 
tion. The  heroine  is  an  insufferable  new  woman 
who  is  rendered  all  the  more  insufferable  by  being 
held  up  as  an  exquisite  ideal.  When  she  hears 
that  a  colourless  girl  is  to  marry  a  Canon's  son  with  a 
past,  she  writes  her  a  brutal  letter  giving  full  details  of 
his  past  ;  the  girl  does  not  read  it  until  after  she  has 
been  married,  and  then  promptly  drowns  herself  in  the 
nearest  pond.  Before  this  catastrophe  the  heroine  has 
followed  a  woman  home,  believing  her  to  be  the  mistress 
of  the  girl's  husband,  and  has  offered  her  money  to 
throw  him  over.  She  has  also  sought  to  cut  off  his 
whisky  in  the  smoking-room  of  a  country  house. 
When  another  girl  comes  to  announce  her  intended  en- 
gagement, the  following  dialogue  takes  place  :  "  '  Do 
you  love  this  man  ?  '  '  The  question  is  crude  and  primi- 
tive. No,  I  don't.  Well  ?'  Mamie  rose  and  walked  to 
the  window.  'Well?'  Christian  repeated.  'What  do 
you  think?'  Mamie  turned.  '  I  think,'  she  said  deli- 
berately, 'you  might  as  well  go  on  the  streets.'" 
Christian  thereupon  decides  to  refuse  the  man.  The 
greater  part  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  tedious  conver- 
sations about  woman's  suffrage,  the  comparative  worth 
of  the  sexes,  and  other  threadbare  subjects,  which  are 
treated  without  ever  an  epigram  or  a  spark  of  origi- 
nality. The  most  curious  evidence  of  the  author's 
distorted  code  of  ethics  is  that,  among  the  few  male 
characters,  whom  she  condescends  to  admire,  we  find 
one  who  lives  with  the  wife  of  a  bad  husband.  We 
confess  we  have  rarely  read  a  story  at  once  so  un- 
pleasant and  so  dull.  It  is  dedicated  "  to  my  sons  and 
my  daughters  with  all  my  heart,"  but  we  imagine  that 
other  mothers  will  judiciously  keep  it  away  from  their 
children's  hands. 

"  Poor  Human  Nature."  By  Elizabeth  Godfrey. 
London  :  Grant  Richards.  6s. 
"  Poor  Human  Nature  "  belongs  to  a  very  mediocre 
class  of  novel.  If  there  is  little  that  rouses  enthu- 
siasm there  is  still  less  that  calls  for  blame. 
The  hero,  a  German  opera-singer,  marries  a  blue- 
eyed  little  Fraulein  in  haste  and  repents  very  much 
at  leisure.  His  repentance  is  heightened  by  his  friend- 
ship for  an  English  prima-donna,  and  their  battle  of 
renunciation  occupies  many  pages.  As  happens  so 
often  in  the  sunny  land  of  fiction  virtue  is  rewarded  and 
the  wife's  funeral  is  followed  by  the  distant  sound  of 
marriage  bells.  The  best  chapter  is  that  in  which  the 
little  new  Frau  upsets  the  drawing-room  arranged  a  la 
"  greenery-yallery "  by  her  husband's  English  friends 
and  reposes  in  placid  content  "  with  the  writing-table 
pushed  close  in  front  of  the  sofa  exactly  in  the  middle 
and  the  sofa  flanked  with  two  chairs  on  this  side  two 
chairs  on  that  with  their  backs  against  the  wall."  And 
though  the  reader  laughs  at  the  transformation  he  can- 
not help  reflecting  that  the  wholesome  stolidity  of  the 
German  house-frau  has  conquered  after  all,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  managed  to  lay  the  blight  of  its  dulness  over 
the  whole  book. 

"  The  Bond  of  Black."  By  William  Le  Queux. 
London  :  F.  V.  White  '  1899.  6s. 
Mr.  Le  Queux  supplies  some  excellent  fooling  for 
readers  with  short  memories.  To  those  who  have 
forgotten  the  revelations  (so-called)  of  M.  Taxil  and 
the  lurid  fiction  of  M.  Huysmans  the  mystery  attaching 


to  the  sudden  death  of  "Roddy"  Morgan  and  the 
personalities  of  Aline  Cloud  and  Muriel  Moore  will 
prove  probably  of  the  most  baffling  description.  Mr. 
Le  Queux  is  frankly  sensational.  Asa  "shock"  pro- 
ducer he  is  in  many  respects  unique,  for  his  plots  are 
carefully  planned  and  he  contrives  as  a  rule  to  have  a 
serious  purpose  in  view.  In  "The  Bond  of  Black"  he 
rather  overdoes  his  colouring.  There  is  too  much  of 
the  voice  that  is  by  turns  hoarse,  hollow,  forced, 
strange,  hard,  strained  and  so  forth  ;  of  the  breast  that 
is  for  ever  heaving  with  ill-repressed  emotion  ;  of  the 
face  that  is  perpetually  changing  its  hue  ;  of  the  eyes 
that  glint  and  harden,  become  deep  with  love,  and  are 
full  of  strange  lights.  But  few  of  his  admirers  will 
suspect  burlesque.  There  is  more  than  a  suggestion 
of  seriousness  in  the  sketches  of  London  life  ;  and 
Mr.  Le  Queux  would  appear  to  have  the  sorrows  of  the 
shopgirl  much  at  heart.  Indeed,  one  large  firm  of 
drapers  is  so  plainly  singled  out  for  the  pillory  that  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  more  were  to  be  heard  of 
"The  Bond  of  Black"  as  a  book  with  a  purpose  than 
as  a  mere  specimen  of  highly  sensational  fiction. 

"  Punchinello."    London  :  Bowden.    1899.  6s. 

A  study  in  jealousy  by  an  anonymous  writer  who  has 
yet  to  learn  that  in  order  to  be  interesting  one  must  be 
more  than  affectedly  quaint  or  morbidly  garrulous. 
The  theme  is  always  with  us,  but  for  the  most  part  its 
possibilities  have  been  here  forsaken  for  the  improbable. 
Anthony  Dallas,  hunchback' and  musical  genius,  marries 
his  beautiful  cousin  Mistress  Nancy.  By  knowledge  of 
her  father's  wayward  life  Cosmo  Granby  a  handsome 
town  gallant  works  upon  the  fears  of  the  bride,  the 
green  passion  fires  the  brain  of  Punchinello,  the  lady 
comes  to  an  untimely  end,  and  the  rest  is  remorse  ex- 
pressed in  a  half-coherent  narrative  of  which  we  hope 
the  "Isabel"  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated  will  be 
properly  proud.  There  is  an  amusing  sketch  of  a 
church  scene  in  which  the  effects  of  an  overnight 
quarrel  between  the  soprano  and  the  baritone  serve  to 
mar  Punchinello's  dt^but  as  a  composer.  Glow  and 
colour  animate  the  description  of  a  dance  by  the  wilful 
Nance  given  al  fresco  to  the  strains  of  her  Anthony's 
Stradivarius.  These  and  other  considerations  prevent 
one  from  condemning  the  story  as  not  worth  read- 
ing but  they  also  point  to  possibilities  despoiled.  The 
style  is  purposely  tortuous,  but  such  a  dissonance  as 
"  terribly  incongruously  "  betokens  either  carelessness 
or  a  painful  want  of  ear.  Elementary  blunders  are 
scattered  through  the  pages. 

"  Seven  Nights  with  Satan."   By  J.  L.  Owen.   London  : 
Greening.    3s.  6d. 
After  the  deliciously  lurid  title — we  own  it — our  dis- 
appointment in  Mr.  Owen  was  great.    We  expectec 
pleasant  creeps  and  thrills,  at  the  very  least,  and  we 
hoped   to    be    a   little    shocked.     Instead,    we  are 
soothed  with  dear  mild  old  friends  like  this — "Yet 
the  world  is  but  a  small  place  after  all.    It  is  mar 
vellous  how  many  old  acquaintances  one  may  coni( 
across  in  unexpected  situations  and  remote  corners  0 
the  earth  !  "    How  true  this  is  !    And  the  metaphor: 
we  are  given  are  all  so  friendly  and  familiar,  too 
People  "  shoot  into  the  firmament  studded  with  societ; 
'stars'  like  a  meteor,  and,  as  a  meteor,  [they|  vanisl 
into  space."     The  style  is  very  sprightly.     Paris  i 
nearly  always  "  gay  Lutetia,"  as  many  of  us  like  it  t< 
be.    A  ruby,  worn  by  a  beautiful  woman,  looks  lik 
"  a  sanguinary  spot  of  blood  "  upon  her  breast.  Satai 
comes  in  occasionally,  in  a  vague   and  disappoint] 
ingly  allegorical  way.     But  the  female  characters  ari 
bold  and  bad  and  beautiful,  most  of  them  :  and  on> 
can't  have  everything. 


NEW   BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

"A  Retrospect  of  Eight  Decades."  By  the  Rev.  Edwai 
Lyon  Berthon.  London  :  G.  Bell  and  Sons.  $s-  net. 
Mr.  Berthon  of  Romsey  Abbey  Church  has  a  better  excus 
than  many  more  celebrated  people  for  writing  a  book  aboi) 
himself.  An  octogenarian,  an  egoist,  a  man  of  social  oppoi 
tunities,  he  has  cultivated  many  interests  and  followed  sever 
callings.  From  boyhood  upwards  he  has  been  a  persistei 
inventor,  and  the  fortunes,  so  disproportionate  to  their  merit 
of  his  various  discoveries  are  described  with  just  enough  hums 
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malice  to  give  spice  to  his  pleasant  and  otherwise  amiable 
"  Retrospect  of  Eight  Decades."  His  early  dabblings  in  science 
were  discouraged  by  the  authorities — he  was  thrashed  by  the 
tutors  and  jeered  by  the  boys — but  found  himself  more  in  his 
element  when  set  to  learn  surgery  first  in  Liverpool  and  after- 
wards in  Dublin.  Incidentally  he  relates  how  the  use  of  boiling 
oil  came  to  be  discarded  by  army  practitioners.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  sovereign  specific  against  the  poisonous  effects 
of  lead  bullets,  but  after  a  certain  battle  it  was  found  that  the 
chief  surgeon  had  forgotten  to  order  up  a  supply.  He  was 
court-martialled  and  about  to  be  cashiered,  "when  some  one  had 
the  sense  to  propose  that  they  should  suspend  judgment  till  the 
results  of  the  omission  were  ascertained.  After  about  a  week 
it  was  found  that  all  the  wounded  men  were  alive  and  doing 
well."  It  was  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  whither  Mr.  Berthon  had 
gone  for  his  wedding  tour,  that  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
screw-propeller  for  steam-ships.  Fortunately  for  him  there  was 
another  genius  in  the  field — a  Romulus  who  espied  twelve 
vultures  just  after  Remus  had  only  seen  six.  Mr.  Berthon  went 
so  far  as  to  construct  a  model  and  show  it  at  work  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  but  the 
unanimous  verdict  was  that  "  the  screw  was  a  pretty  toy,  which 
never  could  and  never  would  propel  a  ship."  So  Mr.  Berthon 
refused  to  complete  his  patent.  He  was  more  prudent  than 
his  rival  "  Screw  Smith "  who  spent  his  own  little  fortune 
and  ,£36,000  of  his  friends'  money — only  to  be  rewarded  with  a 
knighthood  and  a  curatorship  at  South  Kensington  worth  ^150 
a  year.  Mr.  Berthon  was  twenty-eight  years  old  before  he 
entered  his  name  at  Emmanuel  College  with  a  view  of  taking 
Holy  Orders,  but  neither  at  the  University  nor  afterwards  did 
he  give  up  his  mechanical  researches.  He  was  so  successful 
with  a  speed  indicator  that  the  appliance  was  used  on  board 
the  Queen's  yacht,  but,  according  to  the  inventor's  account,  it 
got  into  trouble  through  telling  the  truth — showing  17^  knots 
-when  the  captain  declared  they  were  making  another  knot. 
"These  Berthon  indicators,"  he  said,  "cannot  be  trusted 
after  a  year."  So  they  were  removed  by  Royal  order.  The 
history  of  the  Berthon  Collapsible  Boats  is  told  at  consider- 
able length  and  also  of  the  Collapsible  Pontoons  which 
are  associated  with  our  author's  name,  while  a  long  list  of 
his  other  inventions  is  given  in  an  appendix.  If  he  has  been 
tempted  to  overrate  their  practical  value  it  is  an  excusable 
error ;  his  tone  is  not  ungenial  even  when  he  is  dwelling 
on  personal  grievances  ;  and  he  has  an  unusual  gift  of  telling 
a  simple  story  in  an  interesting  way.  If  Mr.  Berthon  had 
done  everything  else  as  well  as  he  writes  he  would  have  had 
no  need  to  apply  to  his  own  case  the  French  saying  "  Un 
homme  de  trente-six  metiers  ne  devient  jamais  riche." 

ii  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence."  By  the  late  Sir  James  Fitz- 
James  Stephen.  5th  edition  by  Sir  Herbert  Stephen  and 
Harry  Lushington  Stephen.  London:  Macmillan  and  Co., 
Limited.    1899.  6s. 

u  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  Peculiar  to  Criminal  Cases." 
By  Ernest  Arthur  J  elf.  London  :  Horace  Cox.  1899. 
3s.  6d. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  another  edition  of  one  of  the  most 
excellent  legal  books  ever  written,  Stephen's  "  Digest  of  the 
Law  of  Evidence,"  as  the  last  was  published  in  1881  and  since 
then  there  have  been  several  Acts,  especially  the  Criminal 
Evidence  Act  1898,  and  cases  which  it  was  necessary  to  incor- 
porate to  keep  the  book  up  to  date.  The  edition  contains  forty- 
three  more  pages  than  the  last  a  considerable  increase  partly 
•due  to  the  inclusion  of  a  table  showing  the  effects  of  various 
Statutes  making  certain  documents  evidence  of  facts  placed  at 
the  editors'  disposal  with  admirable  professional  courtesy  by 
Mr.  William  Wills.  They  have  also  availed  themselves  of  Mr. 
Pitt  Lewis'  last  edition  of  "  Taylor  on  Evidence  "  and  of  Mr. 
Playsson's  work.  But  we  hope  they  will  not  be  led  too  far 
in  this  direction  so  as  to  turn  a  perfect  model  of  a  text-book  for 
thinking  students  into  a  hand  book  for  the  use  of  practitioners. 
Mr.  Jelf  is  a  clever  young  man  who  writes  ably  and  interest- 
ingly on  all,  and  they  are  many,  legal  subjects  which  he  has 
from  time  to  time  treated,  and  this  book  on  evidence  is  no  excep- 
tion. It  is  not  a  text-book  on  evidence,  nor  is  it  a  mere  edition 
of  the  Criminal  Evidence  Act  1898  on  which  there  has  been  so 
large  a  crop  of  books.  Its  basis  is  a  comparison  of  the  several 
points  of  difference  in  which  the  law  of  evidence  in  civil  and  in 
criminal  cases  differ.  The  above-mentioned  Act  is  printed  and 
annotated,  and  reports  of  the  cases  so  far  decided  under  it  are 
given,  as  well  as  the  Statutes  in  the  Schedule  which  are  so 
important  in  the  construction  of  the  general  text  of  the  Act. 
We  think  Mr.  Jelf  must  surely  in  his  book  have  completed  the 
"cycle  "  of  the  literature  on  this  subject. 

"  Pamphlets  and  Addresses."  By  George  Webb  Medley. 
London  :  Cassell.  1899. 

A  series  of  Cobden  Club  essays,  speeches  and  commentaries. 
Mr.  George  Webb  Medley  undoubtedly  possessed  a  grasp  of 
commercial  facts  and  figures,  but  he  had  the  courage  of  his 
Cobdenite  convictions  and  his  prejudices  largely  discounted  his 
economics.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  he  realised  that  Free 
Trade  was  beginning  to  be  questioned  by  those  who  could 
bring  an  independent  view  to  bear  on  commercial  movements. 
Cobden  favoured  reciprocity,  but  this  ardent  Cobdenite  was 


irritated  by  the  mere  mention  of  the  word.  "The  air  resounds 
with  cries  for  '  Reciprocity  and  Retaliation,'"  he  wrote.  "  This 
is  an  astonishing  phenomenon  to  those  who  understand  and 
appreciate  what  Free  Trade  has  done  and  is  doing  for  this 
country."  In  another  place  he  says  "  As  time  goes  on, 
the  wisdom  of  the  course  we  have  chosen  will  be  more  and 
more  evident.  We  shall  feel  that  our  supremacy  in  manufac- 
tures, in  trade,  in  navigation,  is  secure  so  long  as  we  maintain 
our  Free  Trade  policy  and  no  longer."  He  could  hardly  have 
stated  more  concisely  the  reverse  of  the  view  taken  by  those  who 
dared  to  raise  the  Fair  Trade  banner.  The  experience  of  the 
last  twenty  years  has  but  served  to  strengthen  the  case  against 
a  fiscal  system  which  robs  English  Commercial  diplomacy  of 
weapons  of  offence  and  makes  England  the  dumping  ground 
of  surplus  foreign  manufactures.  Mr.  Medley's  courage  was  best 
evinced  when  he  attempted  to  combat  Mr.  Ernest  Williams' 
figures,  and  deductions  from  them,  concerning  the  competition 
of  Germany.  To  him  "  made  in  Germany"  was  a  bogey.  No 
doubt  it  was  so  to  the  Cobden  Club,  which  it  still  haunts. 

"  The  Rembrandt  Exhibition  at  Amsterdam."  Part  III.  Forty 
Photogravures  with  letterpress  by  Dr.  C.  Hofstede  de 
Groot.  London:  E.  J.  van  Wisselingh.  1899. 
The  third  part  of  this  splendid  portfolio  has  now  been  issued. 
Of  the  portraits  it  contains  the  most  famous  is  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  "  Rabbi."  There  is  also  the  well-known  "  Arnold 
Tholinx,"  and  the  admirably  designed  "Young  Painter,"  No.  70 
of  the  Amsterdam  catalogue.  This  piece  is  given  as  belonging 
to  W**,  London,  but  was  not  shown  at  Burlington  House. 
The  Karlsruhe  "Bust  of  Rembrandt"  and  Mr.  Sanderson's 
"  Portrait  of  an  Old  Lady  "  are  not  of  the  greatest  interest,  but 
the  "  Portrait  of  an  Old  Lady"  belonging  to  Lord  Wantage  and 
shown  at  the  Academy  is  first  rate,  resembling,  in  its  shrivelled- 
pippin  features  the  portrait  recently  acquired  by  the  National 
Gallery.  Then  there  is  the  "Old  Woman  cutting  her  nails" 
belonging  to  M.  Rudolf  Kann,  with  its  amazing  drawing  of  the 
hands.  Finally  there  are  three  subject-pieces,  the  early  Christ 
at  Emmaus,"  with  its  violent  action  and  silhouetting,  the 
"  Scourging  of  Christ  "  in  the  later  manner  that  depends  on  a 
quieter  and  more  profound  pathos  in  the  treatment  of  light,  and 
the  "  David  playing  before  Saul,"  an  awkward  touching  picture 
in  which  the  King  wipes  away  his  tears  with  the  curtain  that 
hangs  beside  him.  The  final  part  of  this  work  with  the  letter- 
press is  expected  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

"  Decorative  Designs  of  all  Ages  for  all  Purposes."  Edited  by 
Paul  W.  Hasluck.  London  :  Cassell.  1899.  is. 
This  from  its  title  might  be  supposed  to  be  an  enormous  and 
costly  work.  It  is  really  a  little  shilling  book,  with  a  hotch- 
potch of  cuts  of  decorative  details  from  all  manner  of  sources. 
What  its  author  means  by  "  all  purposes  "  it  is  impossible  to 
guess.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  single  purpose  beyond  that 
of  bookmaking  served  by  such  a  publication.  Certainly  an 
innocent  student  introduced  to  "  Mediaeval  Ornament "  by  the 
ill-selected,  ill-drawn  jumble  of  Chapter  IX.  would  be  in  worse 
case  than  in  his  days  of  ignorance. 

In  the  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes"  M.  Bourdeau,  taking 
the  occasion  of  M.  Millerand  joining  the  ministry  of  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau,  discusses  the  question  of  what  attitude  the 
socialist  party  ought  to  take  in  regard  to  other  parties,  and 
how  far  it  should  join  with  them  for  particular  purposes.  M. 
Bourdeau  supports  the  conclusions  of  what  he  calls  the  most 
important  work  since  Marx's  "Capital,"  Herr  Bernstein's  book 
of  which  the  French  title  is  "  Les  Hypotheses  du  Socialisme  et 
les  taches  de  la  Democratic  Socialiste."  Revolutionary  methods 
are  declared  powerless  to  establish  the  social  state,  on  the 
ground  that  we  cannot  pass  from  a  capitalist  into  a  socialistic 
society  as  to  whose  future  organisation  we  cannot  at  present 
have  the  slightest  conception.  Socialism  must  enter  into  the 
phase  of  adaptation  to  society  as  it  exists,  and  occupy  itself 
with  the  problems  of  the  day  ;  for  a  new  order  has  never  been 
anything  but  a  new  arrangement  of  what  already  existed. 
Official  Marxism  is  dead  says  M.  Bourdeau  ;  socialism  rises 
not  from  increase  of  misery,  but  is  the  consequence  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  strength  possessed  by  a  class  which  is  raising 
itself.  The  working  classes  are  however  not  yet  capable  of 
taking  the  place  of  the  middle  classes,  nor  of  acting  as  the 
demiourgos  of  the  new  society.  If  it  should  try  this  by  revolu- 
tion it  would  find  itself,  as  it  has  always  done  since  1793,  made 
the  instrument  of  serving  the  ideas  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  not 
its  own. 

"A  Filipino,"  who  writes  rather  like  a  Babu  anxious  to  show  his 
command  of  familiar  English  quotations,  sums  up  "  Aguinaldo's 
case  against  the  United  States"  in  the  September  number  of 
the  "  North  American  Review."  It  is  a  vigorous  denunciation 
of  the  inconsistency  of  the  Americans,  but  it  only  tells  us 
nothing  we  did  not  know  before.  Not  even  the  charge  that 
England  has  wickedly  lured  the  Americans  to  assume  control 
of  the  Philippines,  is  new.  It  was  made  long  since  by  the 
Bryanites.  "England  has  set  her  heart,"  says  "A  Filipino,"  "on 
the  Anglo-American  alliance.  She  is  using  America  as  a 
catspaw."  If  "  a  Filipino  "  thinks  he  will  win  the  ear  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  by  writing  them  down  arrant 
dupes  we  cannot  say  much  for  his  diplomacy.    Moreover  he 
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does  not  quite  seem  to  have  finally  made  up  his  mind  as  to  who 
the  enemy  really  is.  Having  found  England  guilty  in  the 
beginning  towards  the  end  of  his  paper  he  shifts  responsibility 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  Generals  Merritt  and  Otis  by  both  of 
whom  President  McKinley,  he  says,  has  been  misled.  "A 
Filipino"  assures  us  that  his  countrymen  are  not  savages 
and  will  never  be  conquered  by  force  alone.  America's  only 
hope  of  dominion  is  to  conquer  the  hearts  of  the  Filipino  people. 

In  the  "  Forum ';  for  September  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  occupies 
a  dozen  pages  in  recounting  his  impressions  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ference. He  thinks  the  historian  of  the  future  will  probably 
take  the  Conference  as  marking  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of 
international  union.  To  Mr.  Stead's  fertile  imagination  it  was  a 
tentative  inauguration  of  the  Parliament  of  man,  with  Russia  as 
patron  saint.  Russia,  according  to  Mr.  Stead,  "stands  before 
the  world  and  especially  before  the  hungry  millions  of  the 
European  democracy  as  the  only  great  power  which  is  in  revolt 
against  the  unending  sacrifices  which  militarism  exacts  from  its 
votaries."  The  Hague  Conference  has  apparently  made  Mr. 
Stead  quite  happy  in  the  realisation  that  his  unshaken  confidence 
in  Russian  ingenuousness  and  honesty  was  not  misplaced. 

The  Oxford  Church  Text-books  multiply  at  a  great  pace. 
They  are  marvels  of  compressed  information.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Maude's  "History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Hutton's  "Elementary  History  of  the  Church  in  Great 
Britain  "  are  excellent  in  every  respect.  Mr.  Hutton  also  pub- 
lishes his  lecture  on  "  The  English  Reformation  "  (Rivington's) 
which  was  originally  delivered  to  a  meeting  of  London  Church- 
men in  Fulham  Palace.  It  is,  as  all  its  author's  work,  written 
in  an  admirable  spirit,  and  provides  a  convenient  statement  of 
the  Anglican  theory  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  We 
have  also  received  Part  II.  of  "  Arundel  Hymns  "  (Boosey  and 
Co.)  which  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  editing  in  company  with  Mr. 
C.  J.  Gatty.  It  is  prefaced  with  a  cordial  letter  of  approval 
from  the  Pope. 

For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  404. 
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"  That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty." 
BARR'S  DAFFODIL  CATALOGUE  is  illustrated  with  original  photographs 
taken  at  the  Long  Ditton  Nurseries,  and  contains  a  Descriptive  List  of  all  the  finest 
Daffodils  in  cultivation,  including  the  best  Novelties  for  1899.    Free  on  application. 
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NOTES. 

Evidently  Mr.  Balfour  has  no  hope  of  peace.  His 
speech  at  Dundee  necessarily  contained  an  expression 
of  hope  that  war  might  yet  be  averted  and  so  forth. 
That  is  "  common  form,"  but  it  does  not  require  read- 
ing between  the  lines  to  see  that  if  Mr.  Balfour  has  any 
hope  at  all,  it  is  wholly  forlorn.  And  the  same  with 
Mr.  Ritchie.  In  this  they  but  echo  the  settled  opinion 
of  South  Africa.  Very  rightly,  then,  the  serious  part 
of  either  speech  was  devoted  to  bringing  home  to  their 
audiences,  who  we  imagine  hardly  needed  convincing, 
that  the  Cabinet  has  been  absolutely  harmonious  all 
along  as  to  its  South  African  policy  ;  that  that  policy  has 
been  one  of  peace  ;  that  war  will  be  waged  not  for  any 
"registration  details"  but  for  matters  of  principle. 
Plain  men  will  want  no  further  statement  of  policy  than 
1  his.  We  mean  to  make  it  clear  that  the  British  Empire 
is  the  paramount  power  in  South  Africa. 

It  is  rather  hard  on  Mr.  Balfour  that  his  very  im- 
portant remarks  on  constitutional  politics  should  fall 
absolutely  flat  from  the  impossibility  of  getting  anyone 
to  care  one  jot  for  home  questions,  when  there  is  any- 
thing exciting  "on  "  in  matters  of  foreign  policy.  But 
it  is  ever  so,  and  we  cannot  take  it  as  an  unhealthy  sign 
that  it  is  so,  that  the  moment  an  imperial  issue  is  raised, 
involving  our  relations  with  our  neighbours,  total  eclipse 
is  the  lot  of  all  constitutional  and  of  most  social  issues. 
However,  if  circumstances  were  against  Mr.  Balfour  in 
one  way,  rhetorically  they  favoured  him  in  another,  for  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  approved  canons  he  has  put 
the  least  attractive  points  in  the  middle,  keeping  a  good 
beginning  and  ending ;  the  order  being,  golf,  the 
British  constitution,  the  Transvaal  crisis. 

On  Transvaal  matters  the  country  has  so  thoroughly 
made  up  its  mind  that  we  might  expect  Lord  Rose- 
bery now  to  speak  out  bravely.  This  time  he  has 
probably  been  a  little  too  astute.  His  most  success- 
ful game  has  ever  been  to  give  the  country  a  lead 
exactly  at  the  psychological  moment  when  its  mind 
was  made  up  but  not  yet  declared.  Lord  Rosebery 
has  quite  enough  ability  to  be  that  much  ahead  of 
public  opinion,  which  has  enabled  him  time  after  time 
10  gain  credit  for  courage  without  taking  any  of  the 
1  isk.  The  calm  confidence  with  which  he  would 
commit  f  himself  has  often  been  very  effective,  for  it 
was  genuine,  the  orator  being  quite  aware  that  he 
himself  was  in  no  kind  of  danger.  But  this  astute 
politician  has  lost  the  opportunity  of  repeating  his 
highly  successful  Fashoda  stroke.    If  he  speaks  now, 


everybody  will  know  that  it  is  because  he  cannot  help 
it.  For  once  his  lordship  is  the  victim  of  his  own 
cleverness.  It  is  too  late  for  any  utterance  of  his 
to  be  of  service  to  the  country  while  it  must  be  of  great 
disservice  to  himself.  If  he  takes  a  line  against  the 
Government,  he  is  merely  following  his  arch  anta- 
gonist, Sir  William  Harcourt  ;  if  he  supports  the 
Government,  he  will  alienate  many  Radicals  without 
getting  any  thanks  from  the  country  for  an  indepen- 
dence he  failed  to  evade. 

Had  he  anticipated  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr. 
Morley,  it  is  possible  he  might  have  influenced  many  of 
his  own  party  and  even  have  strengthened  the  position 
of  his  country  in  a  difficult  situation.    And  the  public 
would  have  said,  what  a  true  Imperialist  is  Lord  Rose- 
bery !    As  it  is,  the  almost  humorously  robust  belief  in 
Lord  Rosebery's  genuineness  as  patriot  will  be  shaken. 
For  had  not  we  a  right  to  expect  some  counsel  from 
one  in  his  absolutely  exceptional  position  ?    There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Lord  Rosebery  has  got  the  ear  of  the 
country  to  a  quite  peculiar   degree.     It    may  seem 
strange,  but  his  name  appeals  with  force  to  the  respect- 
able non-politician.     And  that  is  a  numerous  class, 
especially  in  London,  which  has  been  waiting  for  long 
for  words  of  counsel  and  comfort  from  its  pet  public 
man.    Of  course,  Lord  Rosebery  can  state  a  case  for 
his  silence.    It  is  easy  to  say  that  he  is  not  in  office. 
He  is  no  longer  a  party  leader.    He  is  but  a  private 
man,  whose  opinions  count  for  no  more  than  those  of 
any  other  private  man.    Exactly  ;  he  can  be  a  private 
man  to  suit  his  convenience,  but  we  doubt  his  being  quite 
pleased  if  the  world  took  him  at  his  word  and  did  pay 
him  no  more  attention  than  any  other  private  man. 
Would  he  like  to  find  his  belated  pronouncement,  when- 
ever it  comes,  unreported  in  the  newspapers?  Lord 
Rosebery  may  be  hugely  pleased  with  himself  for  his 
diplomatic  silence  ;  but  astuteness  will  win  him  no  new 
laurels  :  some  other  qualities  might. 

The  British  Boers  have  appealed  to  Caesar,  or  more 
precisely,  to  Nelson  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  they  have 
got  their  answer,  with  which  we  trust  they  are  satisfied 
It  appears  that  sympathy  with  England's  enemies  is 
not  always  a  popular  or  a  paying  game.  The  Boer 
Forwards  have,  it  is  true,  received  a  cable  of  thanks 
from  Mr.  Reitz,  but  we  are  not  sure  whether  that  will 
be  "balm  for  healing."  There  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  the  working-classes  are  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy.  We  rejoice  to 
see  that  the  Plymouth  Conservative  Seven  Hundred 
have  administered  a  rebuke  to  their  distinguished,  but 
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erratic,  member,  Sir  Edward  Clarke  (who  but  made 
bad  worse  by  his  speech  of  Thursday  last),  by  passing-  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  South  African  policy  of  the 
Government.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Velverton,  ex-Chief 
Justice  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  declares  the  pretext  for 
war  to  be  "  flimsy  "  and  its  probable  cost  sixty  millions. 
But  then  this  ex-Chief  Justice  has  his  reasons  for  not. 
admiring  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Anti-Semites  cannot  feel  particularly  satisfied  with 
their  two  most  notorious  and  ambitious  leaders.  The 
dauntless  GueVin,  who  stirred  so  many  hearts  by 
shouting  "  Peuple  de  Paris  !  Ceux  qui  vont  mourir  te 
saluent,"  stepped  quietly  out  of  his  fortress  as  soon  as 
the  engines  of  the  pompiers  began  to  hiss  and  steam  ; 
while  Max  Regis — after  barricading  his  house  and 
placing  sentinels  on  his  roof  and  announcing  his  inten- 
tion to  fire  on  the  first  Government  official  who 
approached  —  escaped  in  disguise  long  before  the 
soldiers  even  arrived.  The  first  is  imprisoned  in  the 
Sante\  the  second  is  in  hiding  in  Spain,  both  are  likely 
to  be  condemned  as  severely  as  they  deserve.  Among 
the  documents  seized  at  the  "  Fort  Anti-Juive  "  at 
Algiers,  was  a  code  of  regulations  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  Max  Regis.  It  began  by  ordering  determined 
resistance  ;  anyone  who  showed  signs  of  insubordina- 
tion, or  of  yielding,  was  to  be  shot.  It  concluded  by 
saying  that  no  man  might  go  forth  alone,  that  the 
whole  company  was  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end,  and  never 
to  surrender  unless  the  Governor  of  Algiers  promised 
to  let  them  go  free.  Ever  since  he  was  dismissed  from 
his  position  as  Mayor,  Max  Regis  has  done  infinite 
harm  in  Algiers,  and  succeeded  even  better  than  Jules 
Guerin  in  stirring  up  hatred  against  the  Jews.  Many 
of  his  speeches  commended  an  immediate  massacre  ; 
and,  as  his  following  is  large,  there  would  probably 
have  been  a  formidable  riot  if  the  Governor  had  had 
him  arrested. 

From  the  flaming  posters  attached  to  the  kiosks,  and 
the  array  of  carts  that  pass  through  the  streets  similarly 
adorned,  Paris  learns  that  the  matadors  who  "per- 
formed "  recently  at  Boulogne  are  to  appear  on  Monday  at 
Enghien-les-Bains.  Although  they  do  not  positively  state 
that  a  bull-fight  is  to  take  place,  they  nevertheless  fix 
the  entrance  fee  at  twenty  francs  ;  and,  as  no  one  would 
pay  that  sum  for  the  slight  privilege  of  staring  at  a  row 
of  brightly  garbed  men,  we  think,  with  others,  that  a 
combat  is  in  store.  There  is  enough  mystery  about  the 
matter  to  make  one  suspicious  ;  and  a  sinister  excite- 
ment, too,  among  "sportsmen"  and  in  bars.  Still,  if 
the  news  be  true,  there  is  time  enough  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  interfere.  In  Paris,  no  more  than  at  Boulogne, 
would  a  bull-fight  attract  a  "representative"  audience; 
only  "  sportsmen  "  and  "  hangers-on  "  assisted  at  those 
hideous  scenes  that  took  place  in  Max  Lebaudy's  park 
at  Maison-Laffite.  But,  as  Enghien-les-Bains  is  only 
half  an  hour's  journey  from  Paris,  the  evil  is  drawing 
terribly  near. 

If  Servia  were  nearer  home  and  could  claim  to  be 
taken  seriously,  the  result  of  her  mock  trial  would  have 
shocked  the  world's  conscience  almost  as  severely  as  its 
prototype  at  Rennes.  As  it  is,  the  chorus  of  condemna- 
tion affords  her  a  sufficiently  emphatic  warning  to  set 
her  royal  house  in  order.  Especially  significant  is  the 
assent  of  Austria,  whose  sense  of  decency  has  overruled 
her  interest  with  respect  to  the  Commander-in-chief.  As 
to  the  mock  trial  itself,  there  remain  two  main  points 
to  be  noted  :  first,  the  proclamation  of  Milan  as  heir- 
presumptive,  nominally  for  technical  purposes  of  lese- 
majeste,  really  for  the  initiation  of  a  policy  ;  secondly, 
the  cynical  pardon  of  G.  Pasic  in  return  for  a  grovelling 
recantation  of  the  political  principles  of  a  lifetime.  This 
reveals  the  object  of  the  whole  proceedings  and  will 
doubtless  be  followed  by  the  release  of  any  other 
prisoners  who  may  accept  the  same  ignominious  terms. 
But  to  decapitate  a  weed  is  not  to  uproot  it,  and  the 
Radical  party  is  surely  strong  enough  to  put  forth  other 
leaders,  even  though  Milan  be  suffered  to  remain, 
breathing  fresh  threatenings  and  slaughters  against  it. 

The  announcement,  that  the  Greeks  are  devoting 
their  whole  attention  to  the  reorganisation  of  their  army 
and  navy,  must  be  welcomed  as  an  occasion  for  smiling 


at  a  moment  when  foreign  politics  are  unusually  serious. 
Modern  science  may  enable  bricks  to  be  made  without 
straw,  but  certain  animals  are  still  impotent  to  produce 
silk  purses,  and  the  Levantine  traders,  who  usurp  the 
name  of  Greeks,  may  not  reorganise  what  does  not 
and  cannot  exist.  Else  it  would  sound  promising  that 
the  reorganisation  is  to  be  sought  abroad.  For  our 
part,  we  hesitate  to  believe  that  Balkan  rivalries  will 
make  Greek  officers  welcome  students  in  Bulgarian, 
Roumanian  and  Servian  barracks.  The  announcement 
is  doubtless  a  device  for  seeking  an  invitation,  which 
can  only  be  conceded  as  a  tribute  of  contempt,  as  who 
should  sell  guns  to  a  tribe  which  has  not  yet  passed 
the  bow  and  arrow  stage. 

That  the  German  Emperor  should  encourage  the 
scheme  is  yet  more  incredible,  in  view  of  his  popu- 
larity in  Athens  during  the  war  and  of  his  present 
practical  sympathy  with  Turkey.  And  as  to  a  re- 
organisation of  tha  Greek  navy,  its  prospects  are  dis- 
counted in  advance  by  the  complacent  announcement 
that  recent  manoeuvres  were  "  exceedingly  successful." 
Greek  manoeuvres  always  are,  but  when  it  comes  to 
fighting  in  real  earnest  discretion  resumes  its  natural 
pre-eminence  over  the  valour  of  the'  pot.  Fas  est  ab 
Iioste  doceri,  but  the  only  lesson  which  a  modern 
Greekling  can  take  in  is  that  afforded  when  he  is 
chased  away  from  a  battlefield.  Instead  of  seeking 
to  reorganise  his  army  and  navy,  he  will  do  well  to 
continue  the  reorganisation  of  his  finances  under  the 
watchful  supervision  of  his  creditors. 

Mr.  Bryce  has  pointed  out  in  perhaps  his  most  widely 
read  work  that,  for  all  their  reputation  for  cool  long- 
headedness,  the  Americans  are  a  nervous,  excitable 
people,  far  more  so  than  the  English.  That  very  fit 
pendant  to  the  Spanish-American  war,  the  Dewey 
demonstration,  goes  far  to  justify  Mr.  Bryce's  sagacity. 
With  every  allowance  for  natural  delight  at  unfamiliar 
glory,  no  nation  that  had  not  lost  its  head  would  take 
Admiral  Dewey's  naval  success  as  have  the  Americans. 
Success  it  was  :  the  American  commodore  did  what  he 
had  to  do  :  and  his  countrymen  had  reason  for  sober 
satisfaction  at  the  prompt  despatch  of  a  necessary  but 
neither  difficult  nor  splendid  piece  of  business.  But 
should  the  United  States  in  a  far  future,  not  very  easy  to 
imagine,  achieve  a  Salamis  or  a  Nile,  it  will  puzzle  even 
such  experienced  and  highly-trained  demonstrators  as 
the  Americans  to  improve  on  their  extravagance  in 
celebrating  the  destruction  of  a  few  wooden  ships  by 
American  ironclads  out  of  all  danger  at  the  time.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  Admiral  Dewey  appreciates  the 
honour  of  being  whistled  at  continuously  by  factories 
and  would  not  prefer  to  pay  for  his  own  house  to  having 
one  subscribed  for  on  his  behalf.  Happy  America, 
whose  "  Dewey  day  "  rejoicings  are  not  damped  by  any 
thought  of  the  less  brilliant  sequel  to  that  brilliant  vic- 
tory off  the  Philippines  ! 

It  may  be  only  a  coincidence  that  simultaneously  with 
the  despatch  of  British  troops  from  India  to  the  Cape 
we  hear  of  disturbances  on  the  Russo-Afghan  frontier 
and  rumours  of  a  Russian  agent  in  Kabul,  intriguing 
for  a  concession  which  would  admit  Russian  railways 
into  the  Amir's  territory.  These  coincidences  however 
occur  with  strange  regularity.  It  will  not  be  at  all 
surprising  if  fresh  activity  is  manifested  by  the  Tzar's 
agents  in  Persia  while  our  troops  are  locked  up  in 
South  Africa.  Should  war  break  out  in  the  Transvaal, 
the  scheme  for  a  Russian  port  on  the  Persian  Gult 
connected  with  the  Caspian  by  Russian  roads  through 
Persia  may  'possibly  take  form  and  substance.  At 
present  the  project  is  only  in  the  early  stage  of  assertion 
and  denial. 

Whether  the  cataclysm  which  has  wrecked  Darjiling 
was  due  to  the  phenomenal  rainburst  or  to  earthquake 
is  a  matter  of  only  speculative  interest.  Probably  both 
causes  contributed,  but  it  may  be  gathered  that  the 
seismic  convulsions  were  of  minor  importance.  The 
great  Naini  Tal  landslip  was  induced  by  torrential  rain 
acting  on  a  steep  and  unstable  hillside  already 
weakened  by  defective  drainage  and  injudicious  cuttings. 
The  earthquake  theory  in  that  case  was  a  late  after- 
thought which  never  obtained  much  acceptance.  The 
reports  so  far  received  from  Darjiling  do  not  mention 
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the  occurrence  of  cracks,  crevasses  and  other  unmis- 
takable indications  which  accompanied  the  distinctive 
earthquake  that  ravaged  Assam  and  dismantled  Shillong 
two  years  ago.  Moreover  the  main  disturbance  seems 
to  have  ceased  with  the  cessation  of  the  rain.  No 
further  shocks  have  been  felt  though  fragmentary 
landslips  must  for  some  time  follow  a  very  extensive 
subsidence. 

The  Eastern  Himalayas  are  no  doubt  in  the  line  of 
seismic  disturbance  which  traverses  Asia  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  from  the  Archipelago.  Darjiling  has 
however  hitherto  been  free  from  such  disasters.  It  is  the 
summer  seat  of  the  Bengal  Government  and  the  health 
resort  of  Calcutta.  The  mistrust  which  this  occurrence 
must  inspire  cannot  but  affect  its  future  and  even  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  prosperous  mountain  railway 
which  connects  it  with  the  plains.  The  damage  to 
house  property  and  tea  gardens  must  be  large  and 
irretrievable.  It  will  take  some  time  to  ascertain  the 
actual  loss  of  life  but  the  number  of  Europeans  who 
perished  is  extremely  small,  as  it  was  in  Assam.  The 
appalling  nature  of  the  disaster  and  its  awe-inspiring 
circumstances  have  no  doubt  tinged  the  early  reports. 
There  is  room  to  hope  that  the  later  and  fuller  informa- 
tion may  be  more  reassuring. 

Lord  Lamington,  after  three  and  a  half  years  in 
Queensland  as  Governor,  is  coming  home,  and  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  colony  has  been 
appointed  not  Governor  as  is  said  in  some  quarters,  but 
Lieutenant-Governor,  in  his  stead.  The  event  probably 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  end  in  Australia  of  the 
present  system.  Lord  Lamington  will  almost  certainly  be 
the  last  of  the  Queensland  Governors.  With  Federation 
there  will  be  appointed  a  Governor-General,  lieutenant- 
governors  for  the  various  colonies  being  chosen  locally. 
This  departure  will  occasion  widespread  satisfaction. 
Whilst  the  desire  to  select  their  own  chiefs  has  been 
manifest  for  a  long  time  past  in  the  Australian  Colonies, 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Home  Government  in 
finding  suitable  representatives  of  the  Queen  has 
increased  considerably.  Liberal  administrations  especi- 
ally have  suffered  embarrassment  from  the  paucity  of 
candidates.  Australian  Federation  will  meet  the  views 
of  both  sides.  When  Western  Australia  comes  to  her 
senses  and  throws  in  her  lot  with  the  other  colonies,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  find  one  Governor-General  instead 
of  six  petty  Governors. 

Sir  Claude  Macdonald  held  his  audience  at  the  China 
Association  dinner  a  little  cheap.  In  one  breath  he 
claimed  credit  for  what  he  has  done  for  British 
interests  in  China,  a  point  on  which  courtesy  com- 
manded a  silence  which  did  not  necessarily  imply  the 
assent  of  some  of  his  hosts,  and  in  the  next  he  read 
them  a  little  homily  on  the  importance  of  self-reliance 
and  independence  of  British  traders.  He  endorsed 
Lord  Rosebery's  statement  that  when  British  self- 
reliance  disappears,  the  Empire  will  not  be  worth  a 
minute's  purchase.  During  the  past  three  years,  Sir 
Claude  Macdonald  has  had  unique  opportunities  for 
realising  how  out  of  date  this  counsel  is,  at  any  rate 
in  regard  to  China.  British  self-reliance  never  has  been 
wanting  and  is  never  likely  to  be  wanting  when  it  is 
called  upon  to  deal  with  native  conditions  alone.  But 
the  whole  position  is  revolutionised  when  the  individual 
Briton  is  confronted  with  the  resource  of  an  aggressive 
empire.  Failure  to  appreciate  that  spirit  no  doubt 
explains  a  good  deal  of  the  complacency  of  recent 
British  diplomacy  in  the  Far  East. 

A  great  deal  more  has  been  made  of  "The  Missing 
Signal  Books  "  than  the  circumstances  warrant.  On 
board  a  man-of-war  the  only  absolutely  confidential 
code  of  signals  never  leaves  the  cabin  of  the  command- 
ing officer.  Moreover,  by  the  mere  communication  of 
a  solitary  message  from  ship  to  ship  it  is  possible  so 
entirely  to  transpose  the  whole  system  of  vocabulary, 
general,  and  fleet  signals,  as  to  render  useless  to  an 
enemy  the  possession  of  a  duplicate  and  identical 
signal  book.  No  doubt  a  foreign  Power  would  gain 
considerably  by  the  possession  of  a  book  setting  forth 
a  system  of  signalling  infinitely  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  nation  ;  but  a  scare  over  the  loss  of  Vols.  1 


and  2  of  "Fleet  Signals"  is  ridiculous  and  explicable 
only  on  the  ground  of  ignorance  or  shortage  in  "  copy." 
Any  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  or  Chatham  bookseller 
will  furnish  a  customer  with  a  copy  of  the  "  Boats' 
Signal  Book,"  containing,  among  other  important 
matters,  a  full  description  of  the  several  systems  of 
cypher  in  use  throughout  Her  Majesty's  service. 

The  composition  of  an  army  corps  seems  to  have 
caused  the  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  considerable 
perplexity.  It  is  certainly  amusing  to  read  the  different 
versions  which  have  been  published  as  to  the  strength  of 
that  force.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
an  army  corps  is  not  a  determinable  quantity,  while 
some  have  included  in  it  a  cavalry  brigade.  But  the 
most  elaborate  details  as  to  what  a  British  army  corps 
consists  of  will  be  found  in  Table  LX.  of  rhat  useful 
official  handbook,  "War  Establishments  1898."  Is 
regards  the  artillery  however  the  table  is  already  out  of 
date,  for  in  it  only  fifteen  field  batteries  are  given  ; 
while,  as  Mr.  Wyndham  informed  the  House  last 
March,  the  Government  have  since  been  advised  that 
eighteen  batteries  is  the  proper  number. 

The  combatant  troops  are  laid  down  at  3  infantry 
divisions,  each  of  which  contains  8  battalions  divided 
into  2  brigades,  1  cavalry  squadron,  3  field  batteries, 
and  1  field  company  R.E.  In  addition  to  this  there  are 
the  corps  troops  which  consist  of  1  battalion  ;  1  cavalry 
regiment  in  addition  to  that  already  split  up  between  the 
3  divisions  ;  3  brigade  divisions  or  9  batteries  of  field 
artillery,  and  1  brigade  division  or  2  batteries  of  horse 
artillery;  and  1  additional  field  company  R.  E.  as  well 
as  1  pontoon  troop,  1  telegraph  division,  1  ba!loo  i 
section,  1  field  park,  and  1  railway  battalion.  Some 
authorities  consider  the  system  of  corps  artillery  1 
clumsy  one,  and  in  the  German  army  it  now  forms  part 
of  the  divisions.  Cavalry  brigades,  although  of  course 
one  or  more  would  operate  with  our  army  corps  in  the 
field,  do  not  properly  belong  to  such  a  force  in  our 
army.  As  regards  staff  there  are  the  army  corps, 
3  divisional,  and  6  brigade  staffs.  Briefly  therefore  the 
force  amounts  to  25  battalions  or  25,225  men,  2  cavalry 
regiments  or  1,058  men,  and  20  batteries  of  artillery  or 
4,593  men  and  120  guns. 

In  all  the  discussion  on  Commercial  Education  which 
is  taking  place  at  the  present  time,  the  higher  aspect  of 
the  question  appears  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  tech- 
nical instruction  of  our  mercantile  army,  of  the  officers 
as  well  as  of  the  rank  and  file,  is  oi  the  gravest  im- 
portance, but  we  must  not  be  blind  to  the  other  aspects 
of  the  question.  If  any  permanent  good  is  to  result  to 
the  mercantile  classes  and  to  the  nation  from  the  move- 
ment, it  should  be  realised  that  education  as  well  as  in- 
struction must  be  the  object  of  any  changes  made. 
There  is  much  force  in  the  charge  brought  against 
the  present  commercial  system,  that  a  pitiably  low 
standard  of  morality  prevails.  If  the  inclusion  of  com- 
merce among  the  faculties  of  the  new  University  of 
London,  or  that  of  Birmingham,  is  to  be  justified,  it 
will  be  for  the  reason  that  the  commercial  graduates  of 
the  future  will  be  men  of  as  high  intellectual  power 
with  characters  as  fine  and  as  much  above  suspicion 
of  corruptibility  and  untruthfulness  as  are  our  Univer- 
sity men  as  a  rule  to-day.  We  trust  that  this  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  are  building  the  new 
universities. 

If  imitation  be  indeed  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery 
the  Church  of  England  will  this  year  receive  a  hand- 
some compliment  from  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland.  For  the  first  time  there  is  to  be  a  Church 
Congress  north  of  the  Tweed  of  the  kind  with  which 
we  have  long  been  familiar  south  of  that  river.  There 
is  a  curiously  close  resemblance  in  the  Congress  pro- 
grammes. The  domestic  problems  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  are  the  same  mutatis  mutandis  as  our  own. 
Christian  Socialism,  Ritualism,  the  New  Criticism,  and 
the  Disestablishment  agitation,  flutter  the  dovecotes  of 
both  Establishments.  It  would  seem  that  "black 
Prelacy  "  has  been  effectually  whitewashed  in  the  land  of 
John  Knox. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  with  lhe  record  of 
the  English  Church  Union  and  of  the  Church  Assoc' t- 
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tion  before  them  any  Churchmen  who  are  not  either 
fools  or  fanatics  can  dream  that  they  are  serving  the 
cause  of  religion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
by  banding  themselves  together  for  party  purposes. 
And  yet  the  body  of  Evangelical  and  Broad  Churchmen 
which  not  very  ingenuously  calls  itself  by  the  colourless 
name  of  Conference  of  Churchmen  does  contain  many 
who  are  far  from  being  either  fools  or  fanatics  (though 
as  certainly  it  includes  others  who  are  both)  and  does 
not  include  Mr.  Kensit.  What  the  Conference  is  to  do 
and  how  does  not  appear.  So  far  it  seems  to  have 
contented  itself  with  meeting  and  recording  certain 
pious  opinions.  The  views  of  those  of  any  account  on 
its  lists  were  known  before  and  so  did  not  need  re- 
cording, the  views  of  those  of  no  account  are  not 
worth  it.  Surely  we  might  have  been  spared  yet  this 
added  Conference  ! 

Speaking  of  matters  ecclesiastical,  the  text  of  the 
report  of  the  Burgos  Congress  is  now  before  us 
and  we  feel  bound  to  protest  against  the  grossly 
garbled  versions,  which  have  appeared  in  the  British 
Press,  representing  it  as  a  futile  onslaught  upon 
every  principle  of  liberty  and  progress.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  contains  no  reference  to  the  spread  of 
Protestantism,  which  the  bishops  have  mentioned 
elsewhere  and  which  many  of  us  are  apt  to  forget  is 
illegal  in  Spain.  Nor  does  it  demand  benefit  of  clergy 
to  the  extent  we  were  led  to  believe,  but  contents 
itself  with  stipulating  that  ecclesiastics,  who  appear 
before  the  ordinary  courts,  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
violate  the  canon  law.  True,  it  supports  the  Anti- 
masonic  Union,  but  always  for  legal  and  seemly 
purposes,  and  freemasonry  in  Spain  is  not  only  a 
synonym  of  freethought  but  actually  illegal.  If  the 
Congress  has  shown  itself  reactionary,  it  has  not 
sought  to  react  beyond  the  existing  constitution.  For 
the  rest,  its  report  advocates  alms,  pilgrimages,  the 
admission  of  clerics  to  the  Cortes,  the  establishment 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  daily,  reforms  in  the  penal  code,  the 
abolition  of  conscription,  the  discouragement  of  emigra- 
tion, and  the  relief  of  agriculture — all  quite  defensible 
contentions,  which,  with  episcopal  patronage,  will  now 
acquire  enhanced  importance  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
country. 

The  close  of  the  tripper  season  must  come  as  a 
welcome  relief  but  inspires  many  discouraging  reflec- 
tions. When  we  wander  through  the  cities  of  Holland, 
Prussia,  France,  Switzerland,  or  even  Italy,  we  are 
often  tempted  to  resent  the  rudeness  of  boors  who 
lounge  and  lurch  and  shout  ;  we  congratulate  ourselves 
that  our  own  countrymen  are  comparatively  courteous 
and  know  at  least  how  to  observe  the  rule  of  the  road. 
But  were  the  invaders  of  our  summer  seaside  resorts 
to  be  taken  as  types,  we  should  almost  be  persuaded  to 
prefer  the  rudeness  of  the  peripatetic  foreigner,  who 
can  at  least  be  cowed  by  a  scowl  or  a  stick.  Not  to 
take  Margate  or  any  other  extreme  case,  the  sea-front 
at  Brighton  affords  a  standing  scandal,  which  calls  for 
the  most  emphatic  protest. 

In  a  town,  which  pretends  to  fashion  and  decorum  at 
other  seasons,  you  may  meet  of  a  September  afternoon 
parties  of  six  or  eight  or  some  other  even  number  of 
uproarious  persons  of  both  sexes,  careering  arm  in 
arm,  displaying  the  most  hideous  combinations  of 
insular  costume  which  a  cruel  imagination  has  ever 
stooped  to  devise,  yelling  the  least  delicate  refrains  of 
the  music-halls,  scattering  simple  citizens  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  raucous  Cockney  laughter,  and  gene- 
rally rendering  life  unendurable  to  decent  folk.  At 
night-time  matters  are  even  worse,  for  the  day's  com- 
parative restraints  now  prompt  the  wildest  horse-play 
and  the  scum  of  the  population  seizes  the  occasion  to 
cut  a  purse  or  indulge  in  wanton  assault  and  battery, 
while  the  insufficient  police  force  dare  not  venture  upon 
more  than  mild  deprecation.  Our  tripper  takes  his 
pleasures  not  merely  sadly  but  savagely,  and  our  con- 
sciences may  well  be  aroused  to  recall  how  little  we 
do  for  his  healthy  edification.  Since  the  merry  days 
of  maypoles  and  morris-dancers,  now  superseded  by 
foul-mouthed  negro-minstrels  and  the  performances  of 
corybantic  Christianity,  the  people  have  become  sadly- 
vulgarised  in  their  play.  Who  shall  refine  it  ?  Doubt- 
less, our  knights  of  mammon. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE? 

CIR  HENRY  M.  STANLEY  has  accurately  described 
^     Mr.  Kruger  as  "  cantankerous,"  and  humorously 
compared  him  to  a  Red  Indian  chief,  to  whom  peace 
commissioners  with  gifts  were  despatched,  followed 
hard  by  General  Hancock  and  an  expedition.  The 
eminent  explorer  recommends  some  such  way  with  Mr. 
Kruger,  remarking  that  if  the  peace  commissioners  fail 
to  bring  him  to  his  senses,  the  Army  Corps  can  be 
pushed  forward.     It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  send  peace 
commissioners  to  Mr.    Kruger,   though  whether  the 
situation  might  not  have  been  saved  by  a  first-rate 
negotiator  on  the  spot,  armed  with    full  powers,  is 
another  question.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  nothing 
makes  bad  blood  between  nations  so  certainly  as  a 
prolonged  correspondence,  conducted  at  a  distance  of 
several  thousand  miles.  It  is  however  futile  to  speculate 
on   what   might   have  been   effected    by    a  special 
mission  to  Pretoria  :  we  must  deal  with  the  situation 
as  it  is.     What  is  known  as  "  the  interim  despatch  " 
cabled  to  the  Boer  Government  the  Friday  before  last 
corresponded  very  closely  with  our  forecast  of  its  con- 
tents.    Her  Majesty's  Government  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Kruger,  in  the  grave  and  courteous  language  of  diplo- 
macy, that  they  had  had  enough  of  his  cantankerous- 
ness.    After  an  agitation  that  has  been  simmering  for 
five  years,  and  after  negotiations  that  have  been  running 
on  for  four  months,  to  receive  a  long,  argumentative 
refusal  to  grant  terms  which  had  been  offered  con- 
ditionally a  few  weeks  before,  and  to  be  invited  to 
reconsider  a  scheme  which  the  stream  of  events  had 
long  since  swept  away,  would  have  tried  the  patience 
of  Job.     It  was  the  last  straw  ;  or,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
put  it,  it  was  a  climax  which  convinced  the  Government 
that  it  was  useless  to  pursue  the  discussion  on  the 
lines  hitherto  adhered   to.     Mr.   Conyngham  Greene 
was  therefore  instructed  to  inform  the  Government  of 
the  South  African  Republic  that  in  a  despatch  which 
would  follow  shortly  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
make  entirely  new  proposals  of  their  own  for  a  perma- 
nent settlement  of  the  whole  question.    There  was  how- 
ever something  very  important  in  the  interim  despatch 
besides  the  intimation  above  referred  to.    For  the  first 
time  in  these  negotiations,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
British    Government    offered   to    the    South  African 
Republic  an  explicit  guarantee  of  its  independence  both 
from  internal  and  external  attack.     It  is  true  that  the 
Transvaal  Government  has  been  assured  more  than 
once  in  despatches  and  by  the  speeches  of  responsible 
statesmen  that  we  have  no  designs  on  the  independence 
of  their  country.    But  we  are  not  aware  that  the  formal 
offer  of  a  written  guarantee  has  ever  been  made,  and, 
if  we  mistake  not,  this  offer,  whether  accepted  or  not, 
will  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in 
these  negotiations.     It  is  a  crucial  test  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  Boers,  who  have  always  professed  that  they  were 
willing  to  give  anything  to  the  Uitlanders  provided  their 
independence  was  not  thereby  endangered.    We  are 
pretty  sure  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  by  and  by  to 
revert  to  this  guarantee  :  and  when  the  history  of  these 
events  comes  to  be  written,  the  interim  despatch  of 
22  September  1899  will  be  one  of  the  capital  documents 
in  justification  of  British  policy. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  offered  to  guarantee 
the  independence  of  the  Boer  Republic  if  Mr.  Kruger 
on  his  side  will  guarantee  the  immediate  and  adequate 
enfranchisement  of  the  Uitlanders.  That,  and  not 
legal  or  etymological  subtleties  about  suzerainty,  is  the 
kernel  of  the  situation.  Sir  William  Harcourt  has 
returned  to  the  suzerainty  question,  in  great  elation  at 
the  discovery  that  Lord  Derby  told  the  Transvaal 
Government  in  1884  that  "  there' will  be  the  same  com- 
plete independence  in  the  Transvaal  as  in  the  Orange 
Free  State."  There  is  a  legal  axiom,  with  which  we 
had  imagined  an  ex-Solicitor-General  to  be  con- 
versant, which  says  that  a  written  document  speaks 
for  itself.  The  Convention  of  1884  says  nothing 
about  the  Orange  Free  State,  but  it  does  say 
that  Her  Majesty  reserves  the  right  of  vetoeing  ! 
any  treaties  proposed  to  be  made  by  the  South 
African  Republic  with  any  foreign  Power.  As 
however  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Salisbury  have 
significantly  pointed  out,  the  Convention  of  1884  may 
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easily  pass  from  the  political  to  the  historical  stage  of 
existence,  and  become  as  unimportant  as  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  or  the  Black  Sea  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
If  Great  Britain  has  "to  make  exertions,"  to  repeat 
Lord  Salisbury's  phrase,  or,  in  other  words,  if  we  have 
to  send  out  50,000  troops,  we  shall  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than  the  remodelling  of  the  Transvaal,  on 
our  own,  not  on  Boer  lines.  It  is  not  quite  clear  to  us 
whether  the  offer  in  the  interim  despatch  of  a  British 
guarantee  in  exchange  for  the  five  years'  franchise  is 
still  open,  or  whether  that  book  is  closed.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  speaks,  in  his  letter  to  the  "Times"  of 
Wednesday  last,  of  "a  new  departure"  by  both  parties. 
It  is  clear  that  the  despatch  decided  on  at  yesterday's 
Cabinet  Council  will  constitute  a  new  departure  on 
our  side  ;  but  of  what  kind  ?  We  have  declined  to 
pursue  negotiations  on  the  old  lines,  and  we  make 
elaborate  proposals  for  remodelling  the  Boer  republic 
according  to  our  ideas.  We  know  pretty  well 
what  the  main  proposals  will  be  from  the  despatches 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner.  We 
shall  require  the  immediate  granting  of  political 
rights  to  the  Uitlanders,  the  appointment  of  judges  for 
life,  the  statutory  protection  of  free  speech  both  in  the 
press  and  at  public  meetings,  a  declaratory  law  to  the 
effect  that  no  resolution  of  the  Raad  shall  override  the 
statutes,  suppression  of  the  illicit  liquor  traffic,  the  bi- 
lingual use  of  English  and  Dutch  in  schools  and  all 
official  documents,  the  organisation  of  an  effective  police, 
a  labour  law,  regulations  for  the  protection  of  British 
residents,  coloured  and  white,  who  may  not  become 
burghers,  possibly  the  creation  of  a  municipal  council 
for  Johannesburg,  and  the  cancellation  of  the  dynamite 
monopoly,  though  this  grievance,  which  used  to  be  put 
in  the  van,  has  now  dropped  to  the  rear.  This  is  but  an 
outline  of  "  the  New  Model,"  put  together  from  the 
Blue-books.  What  chance  is  there  that  the  Boers, 
having  strained  at  the  gnat  of  the  five  years'  franchise, 
will  swallow  the  camel  of  the  Milner  minimum  ?  We 
fear,  none.  And  yet  it  were  best  for  them  that  they 
should  do  so,  for  these  are  the  terms  that  we  offer 
them  before  war,  and  which  include  their  existence, 
not  indeed  as  "a  sovereign  international  state," 
but  as  an  autonomous  republic  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  paramount  power.  After  war  there 
can  be  no  longer  any  question  of  independence,  either 
for  the  Transvaal  or  the  Orange  Free  State.  Of  all 
defects  of  temper  cantankerousness  is  the  most  expen- 
sive to  its  possessor.  The  cantankerous  man  invariably 
refuses  a  just  demand,  and  after  a  prolonged  litigation 
has  to  pay  the  original  claim  and  the  costs  of  both 
sides.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  War  Office  is 
beginning  at  last  to  make  serious  preparations  for  the 
embarcation  of  an  army  corps.  Parliament,  we  pre- 
sume, will  be  summoned  for  an  early  date  in  October, 
and  will  probably  be  asked  to  vote  ^"10,000,000.  The 
business  will  in  all  likelihood  cost  us  twice  that  sum,  of 
which  a  portion  at  all  events  will  be  added  to  the  debt 
of  the  Transvaal,  while  our  dear  neighbour,  the 
Orange  Free  State,  will  possibly  not  be  forgotten  when 
the  reckoning  is  being  cast.  If  the  Boers  were  fighting 
for  their  independence  we  might  respect  them,  despite 
of  their  dishonesty.  But  as  we  have  offered  to  guarantee 
their  independence,  it  is  plain  that  they  are  preparing 
to  fight  for  the  right  to  plunder  and  misgovern  the 
European,  who  is  more  civilised  than  they  are,  and 
who  has  developed  indigenous  resources  which  they  are 
too  lazy  and  too  ignorant  to  exploit  for  themselves. 


AUSTRIA  AND  SOUTH-EASTERN  EUROPE. 

*"T HE  resignation  of  Graf  Thun  has  been  variously 
-1-  misinterpreted  as  a  surrender  to  the  German 
party,  an  intention  to  return  to  parliamentarism,  and  a 
fresh  humiliation  by  Hungary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  merely  another  stage  in  the  Emperor's  attempt  to 
consolidate  a  strong  personal  Government.  He  may 
fail,  of  course  :  they  that  be  against  him  are  certainly 
more  numerous,  if  we  remain  content  to  count  noses, 
than  they  who  despise  the  democratic  shibboleth.  But 
every  loyal  and  patriotic  subject  as  well  as  every  friend 


of  Austria  must  wish  him  strength  to  persist  in  his 
present  path  so  long  as  existing  dangers  remain  on 
either  hand.  We  do  not  assert  this  to  fortify  any 
abstract  theories  of  government,  which  we  may  cherish, 
but  because  every  alternative  has  been  found  wanting. 
Nor  do  we  look  to  the  permanent  establishment  of 
autocracy.  Article  XIV.  has  been  described  by  us 
already  as  an  emergency-brake,  and  no  doubt  it 
may  be  removed  so  soon  as  present  perils  are  past. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  eventual  resump- 
tion of  normal  relations  will  accompany  no  sort  of 
truckling  to  the  German  party.  More  than  any,  they 
owed  devotion  to  a  German  Emperor  of  Austria,  who 
has  been  always  alive  to  their  legitimate  desires,  but 
they  have  either  identified  themselves  with  the  disloyal 
propaganda  of  Baron  Schonerer  or  else  claimed  a  pre- 
dominant influence,  which  His  Majesty's  sense  of  justice 
could  not  concede  to  the  detriment  of  his  other  lieges. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  the  keynote  of  Graf  Thun's 
policy  was  inordinate  concession  to  the  Czech  parties, 
but  Graf  Thun  is  not  a  Czech  and  has  no  greater 
sympathy  with  the  Czechs  than  his  Imperial  master, 
who  desires  only  to  accord  them  that  tolerance  and  in- 
fluence which  they  undoubtedly  deserve.  They  have 
not  been  unreasonable  in  their  expectations  and  in  the 
matter  of  the  language  question  they  must  com- 
mand all  impartial  sympathy  ;  moreover,  their  loyalty 
has  never  been  impugned.  Neither  the  Emperor 
nor  his  minister  has  ever  dreamed  of  conferring 
upon  them  an  undue  preponderance  and  any  innate 
sympathy  must  have  inclined  to  the  German  element  if 
it  had  exhibited  any  sign  of  deserving  it.  Graf  Thun 
has  now  yielded  his  place  to  another  exponent  of  the 
Imperial  will  and  he  may  do  so  with  satisfaction,  for  his 
labours  have  been  crowned  with  a  fair  measure  of 
success  during  a  peculiarly  critical  period.  He  has 
contrived  to  prolong  the  Ausgleich  by  a  series  of  deli- 
cate negotiations,  during  which  the  least  false  step 
would  have  magnified  difficulties  an  hundredfold.  The 
imminent  menace  of  Austria  is  always  Hungary,  which, 
like  Ireland,  aims  at  playing  the  predominant  partner 
and  at  the  same  time  burking  the  burdens  of  pre- 
dominance. During  many  years,  Hungarian  affairs 
have  occupied  an  undue  share  of  attention,  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  of  the  senior  colleague,  and  all  the 
while  Hungary  has  shirked  her  fair  share  of  sacrifice. 
Graf  Thun's  settlement  may  be  but  temporary  ;  still,  it 
has  relieved  pressure  upon  the  most  vulnerable  point, 
and  his  successor  will  receive  the  seals  of  office  with  a 
free  hand  to  resolve  domestic  problems. 

These  problems  remain  acute,  but  they  afford  no  new 
crisis.    An  heterogeneous    empire    may  find  smooth 
government  at  the  hands  of  a  despot,  but  any  attempt 
to  entrust  it  with  the  development  of  its  own  destinies 
must  involve  wrangling.   There  are  inevitable  questions 
of  creed,  nationality  and  tradition,  which,  in  the  case  of 
contiguous  nations,  could  only  be  settled  by  a  war  of 
expansion.     Accordingly,  the  babel  of  parties  in  the 
Reichsrath  is  most  natural,  and  the  conflicts  of  German 
Nationalists,  Old  Czechs,  Young  Czechs,  Anti-Semites, 
Clericals,  Radicals,  or  other  busybodies  are  a  matter 
for  regulation  rather  than  apprehension.  Excepting 
under  the  firm  hand  of  paternal  authority,  they  could 
have  no  consequence  but  civil  war.    In  process  of  time 
the  laws  of  give  and  take  may  find  appreciation,  but 
for  the  present  they  must  be  enforced  by  reason  of  the 
hardness  of  men's  hearts.     The  constitution  of  the 
new  Cabinet  is  strangely  unimportant.    The  one  thing 
needful  is  that  its  members  shall  be  Emperor's  men  ;  if 
they  possess  strength  and  influence  of  their  own,  so 
much  the  better,  but  if  they  are  merely  a  Cabinet  of 
permanent  officials,  they  will  serve  their  purpose  as 
agents  of  the  one  great  Austrian  statesman.    This,  we 
need  hardly   point   out,    is    Francis  Joseph,  whose 
personal  influence  affords  the  best  tribute  to  his  courage 
and  ^  success.     There  are   no    national,    patriotic  or 
traditional  sentiments  to  keep  his  subjects  loyal,  and 
the  survival  of  his  empire  is  accordingly  a  personal 
triumph.    But  forebodings  for  the  future  are  thereby 
aggravated  and  a  great  surprise  can  alone  safeguard 
Austria  after  his  demise.    Either  a  strong  successor 
may  reveal  himself  where  elements  of  promise  have 
been  sought  in  vain,  or  the  growing  vigour  of  clericalism 
may  erect  a  bulwark  for   Church  and   State  alike. 
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Otherwise,  disruption  appears  to  be  inevitable,  and 
that  sooner  rather  than  later. 

In  any  case,  the  Austrian  attitude  in  South-Eastern 
Europe  must  conspicuously  affect  the  issue.  Sick  men 
have  no  friends,  in  politics  at  any  rate,  but  each  evidence 
of  vitality  will  inspire  a  practical,  if  interested  sym- 
pathy. Now  that  Russia  is  largely  occupied  elsewhere, 
it  will  be  a  seriously  wasted  opportunity  if  Austria  con- 
tinues to  relax  her  influence  in  the  Balkans.  No  doubt 
she  is  hampered  by  the  fact  that  an  honourable, 
straightforward  policy  must  clash  with  that  of  Hun- 
gary ;  but  she  has  contrived  to  retain  Bosnia  as  a  pri- 
vate avenue  despite  the  restive  jealousy  of  her  colleague. 
Remembering  that  she  is,  as  Count  Goluchovski 
once  expressed  it,  herself  a  Balkan  state,  she  has 
two  courses  open  to  her.  She  may  place  herself  at 
the  head  of  a  Balkan  confederation  and  control  the 
policy  of  the  whole  peninsula  ;  or  she  may  frankly 
proclaim  herself  a  Slav  state  and,  relying  upon  Slav 
support  within  as  well  as  without  her  borders,  take  up 
the  cudgels  which  Russia  has  seemingly  allowed  to 
drop.  Experience  must  surely  have  taught  her  ere  now 
that  an  attempt  to  please  all  assures  the  pleasure  of 
none.  There  has  been  too  much  shilly-shally,  inspired 
by  the  bugbear  of  parliamentarism,  but  now  an  oppor- 
tunity has  come.  The  Emperor  has  long  known  his 
own  mind  ;  let  him  brace  himself  to  act  unswervingly 
upon  it.  With  a  ministry  of  permanent  officials  and 
the  confidence  of  the  best  sections  of  his  subjects,  he 
may  yet  live  to  fortify  his  dominions  and  enable  them 
to  withstand  theiinevitable  shock  which  the  future  holds 
in  store. 


THE   WORTH   OF  PALAVER. 

nHHE  newspapers  are  full  of  the  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  diveis  assemblies,  religious,  political, 
social,  scientific,  educational,  philanthropic.  You  can- 
not go  far  without  being  arrested  by  deterrent  or  seduc- 
tive, in  either  case,  lengthy  announcements,  summoning 
you,  for  a  consideration,  to  join  in  some  congress,  con- 
ference, demonstration,  annual  meeting,  or  other  Con- 
gregation designed  to  promote  a  cause  or  serve  a 
part)-.  Within  a  few  days  the  Church  Congress  will  be 
upon  us  :  we  have  just  parted  with  the  British  Associa- 
tion :  all  the  dioceses  in  England  and  Wales  have 
just  held  or  are  just  about  to  hold  their  diocesan 
conferences  :  the  great  political  organisations  are 
preparing  for  their  annual  meetings  :  and  lesser 
bodies  from  head-masters  to  the  zealots  for 
rational  dress  are  wont  to  gird  themselves  for  the 
yearly  task  of  discussion.  The  volume  of  eloquence  is 
immense  and  varied  :  even  in  the  partial  and  broken 
reports  which  appear  in  the  newspapers  it  is  imposing 
in  bulk  and  distracting  in  variety.  The  reflective 
citizen  cannot  avoid  the  question,  What  conies  of  it 
all  ?  What  is  the  actual  effect  of  such  exertions  of 
organisers  and  orators  and  readers  of  papers  ?  What 
is  the  final  fate  of  the  countless  resolutions  proposed 
with  solemnity,  debated  with  ardour,  carried  with  un- 
bounded enthusiasm  ?  Does  this  waxing  tide  of  talk 
float  into  the  harbour  of  accomplished  fact  any  popular 
project  or  lift  from  the  stony  beach  of  public  indifference 
any  stranded  scheme  of  private  zeal  ?  At  least,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  the  present  passion  for  conferences 
incidentally  serves  certain  objects,  which  if  not  precisely 
contemplated  in  the  official  programmes,  are  certainly 
neither  mischievous  in  themselves  nor  wholly  irrelevant 
to  the  avowed  issues  of  debate. 

Thus  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  sum  of  human 
enjoyment  is  largely  increased  by  the  provision  of  so 
much  cheap  and  comparatively  wholesome  amusement. 
The  locality  is  very  often  chosen  with  a  view  to  com- 
bining recreation  with  labour  :  the  society  is  ex  hypothesi 
attractive  :  there  is  enough  exertion  to  occupy  but  not 
to  exhaust  the  energies  of  the  visitor  :  the  common 
difficulties  of  finding  lodgings  and  arranging  expedi- 
tions are  transferred  to  the  broad  shoulders  of  organising 
secretaries  :  and  the  holiday  which  they  provide  has  the 
unique  elements  of  intellectual  pretence  and  public 
regard.  The  prominence  allotted  to  social  functions  in 
the  programmes  of  most  conferences  proves  that  the 
organisers  are  fully  conscious  of  the  extent  of  their 


dependence  on  the  pleasure-seeking  ambitions  of  their 
constituents. 

Again,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  mere  bringing 
together  of  large  numbers  of  people,  having  similar 
interests  and,  therefore,  perhaps  specially  prone  to 
mutual  suspicion  and  dislike,  does  directly  minister  to 
the  gentleness  of  controversy  and  the  kindliness  of 
society.  In  religion,  which  stirs  men  most  deeply,  and 
provokes  on  that  account  the  worst  and  most  mis- 
chievous offences  against  tolerance  and  charity,  this 
softening  influence  of  conferences  has  been  most 
marked.  The  traditions  of  early  violence  are  still 
rehearsed  at  Church  Congresses  as  proofs  of  the 
improved  temper  of  modern  churchmen.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  human  nature  that  the  invariable  effect  of 
personal  acquaintance  is  to  weaken  jealousy  and  pro- 
mote mutual  respect.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  extent  of  the  goodwill  generated  by  these 
associations  is  greatly  limited  by  a  circumstance  which 
a  very  slight  practical  experience  of  them  brings  to 
light.  There  is  very  little  variation  in  the  constituents 
of  the  conferences  which  ostensibly  shift  their  meeting- 
place  with  the  object  of  extending  the  range  of  public 
interest  in  the  matters  they  discuss.  There  has  grown 
up  in  the  heart  of  modern  society  a  class  of  nomads 
whose  yearly  migrations  are  determined  by  the  wire- 
pullers of  the  associations  to  which  they  belong-.  The 
Kongressbummler  as  he  is  called  in  Germany  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  type.  He  combines  the  dog- 
matism of  the  specialist  with  the  geniality  of  the  public 
man  :  he  is  critical,  captious,  considerate,  accustomed 
to  contradiction,  and  careful  of  his  dignity  ;  only  really 
angry  when  the  proceedings  of  his  ' '  section  "  are  spoken 
about  flippantly.  The  numerous  ladies,  who  pursue  their 
fads,  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other,  and  always 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  assemblies  sur- 
render themselves  most  unreservedly  to  the  influences 
of  their  environment.  They  unquestionably  enjoy 
themselves,  gossiping  with  their  old  acquaintances  on 
the  events  of  the  interval  since  their  last  conference, 
hanging  on  the  eloquence  of  their  favourite  orators, 
basking  in  the  hospitable  attentions  of  provincial 
mayors  and  local  magnates.  For  just  one  week  in  the 
year  they  too  are  in  the  great  world  :  they  are  at  the 
centre  :  they  move  the  course  of  affairs  :  their  names 
are  in  the  local  papers,  and  even  emerge  in  the  "  Times." 
It  were  ungenerous  to  carp  at  this  innocent  enjoyment, 
but  clearly  the  social  value  of  the  conferences  which 
provide  it  is  largely  limited  by  the  tendency  to  stereo- 
type the  membership  in  the  same  persons. 

The  same  consideration  detracts  from  the  value  of 
the  resolutions  adopted.  Probably  the  most  ardent 
believer  in  conferences  would  base  his  faith  chiefly  on 
their  supposed  ability  to  form  and  express  public 
opinion.  But  it  is  precisely  not  public  opinion  that  is 
focussed  in  the  resolutions,  but  the  opinion  of  a  limited 
body  of  persons  whose  zeal,  in  some  sense,  disqualifies 
them  for  that  role  of  exponents  of  the  general  mind 
which  they  so  confidently  claim  and  which  it  is  some- 
times so  convenient  to  concede.  Of  course,  in  scientific 
and  professional  matters,  where  the  public  entitled  to 
have  an  opinion  is  very  small,  the  conference  may  very 
probably  represent  it  fairly  enough,  but  on  the  larger 
issues  of  religion  and  politics  the  case  is  different. 
Who  would  seriously  take  the  resolutions  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  Conservative  associations  as  really  repre- 
senting the  mind  of  the  party  ?  That  body  is  in  a 
sense  representative  in  its  constitution,  but  even  so 
how  little  weight  belongs  to  its  pronouncements.  The 
Church  Congress  is  not  even  theoretically  representa- 
tive, and  its  discussions  provide  a  still  slenderer  basis 
forjudging  the  general  mind. 

What,  then,  we  ask  finally,  is  the  actual  worth  of 
Conferences  ?  Directly  very  little  :  but  indirectly 
perhaps  even  considerable.  They  provide  opportunity 
for  "  blowing  off  steam  :  "  they  are  the  safety  valves 
of  the  community.  They  generate  enthusiasm  :  they 
educate  to  some  extent  the  public  mind  :  above  all, 
they  give  opportunities  to  men  who  know  how  to  use 
them.  The  public  attention  is  secured  in  advance  for 
pronouncements  which  ought  to  be  heeded,  and  which 
might  be  critically  important.  It  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  ecclesiastical  gravity  of  the  presidential 
speech  in  the  Albert  Hall  on  10  October  :  and,  apart 
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from  the  Church  Congress,  we  cannot  see  how  any 
Episcopal  utterance  could  be  sure  of  such  audience. 
But,  when  all  is  said,  there  are  far  too  many  confer- 
ences. If  we  again  refer  to  the  Church,  it  is  because  in 
the  Church  the  mischief  has  gone  farthest.  Surely,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  every  ten  years  the  whole  Anglican 
Episcopate  assembles  at  Lambeth,  that  every  diocese 
has  its  annual  conference  or  synod,  that  most  arch- 
deaconries and  many  rural  deaneries  have  meetings  at 
more  frequent  intervals,  that  all  the  great  societies  of 
the  Church  have  their  own  public  assemblies,  it  might 
be  agreed  to  call  a  halt  and  consider  the  situation  ; 
in  other  words,  to  think  rather  than  talk.  Might  not 
the  Congress  become  triennial  instead  of  annual  ? 
There  is  a  very  grave  danger  already  above  the  horizon. 
The  modern  enthusiasm  for  conferences,  meetings, 
retreats  coincides  ominously  with  the  waxing  complaint 
that  the  standing  elements  of  pastoral  duty,  study  and 
visiting,  are  neglected. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DEAD. 

T'HERE  is  nothing  that  distinguishes  nations  and  ages 
more  strongly  than  their  attitude  towards  death. 
Compare,  for  instance,  the  tranquil  indifference  of  the 
Chinese  Buddhist  in  presence  of  the  public  swordsman 
with  the  frenzied  terror  of  the  French  gentlemen  who 
trample  upon  women  to  escape  from  a  conflagration. 
We  shall  be  told  it  is  a  question  of  nerves,  as  much  as  of 
race,  period,  or  religion.  The  ancient  Egyptian,  at  any 
rate,  being  unacquainted  with  absinthe  and  cigarettes, 
was  accustomed  to  look  death  very  steadily  in  the  face. 
The  stout  old  architect  who  built  that  beautiful  temple 
for  Queen  Hatshepset,  which  M.  Naville  has  now  com- 
pletely excavated  at  Deir-el-Bahari — with  its  exquisite 
paintings  of  the  life  to  come,  fresh  as  yesterday  after 
more  than  three  thousand  years — would  be  much  more 
surprised  than  Macaulay's  Maori  if  he  could  be  dropped 
like  some  Martian  into  modern  London.  He  would  find 
death  present  indeed  everywhere,  but  persistently 
ignored.  He  would  see  no  lingering  ceremonies  and 
costly  preparations  for  interment,  but  a  box  in  the  earth 
as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  living,  or  a  basket  in  a 
fiery  furnace,  and  then  forgetfulness.  He  would  read 
the  discussions  of  scientific  men  upon  the  "  Dying  of 
Death,"  and  would  wonder  at  a  people  who  for  the 
most  part  trudge  comfortably  along  their  inevitable  path 
with  scarcely  a  glance  at  the  dark  door  which  ends  it — 
for  them.  But  not  for  him.  To  the  Egyptian,  death 
was  but  the  beginning  of  a  career  of  adventures  and 
experiences  compared  with  which  the  most  vivid 
emotions  of  this  life  were  tame.  He  lived  with  the  fear 
of  death  before  his  eyes.  Everything  around  him 
reminded  him  of  that  dreadful  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  tremendous  after-life  for  which  his 
present  existence  was  but  a  preparation.  His  ceme- 
teries were  not  hidden  away  in  remote  suburbs  ; 
his  dead  were  not  covered  with  mere  grassy 
mounds  or  a  slab  of  stone.  The  whole  land  was  his 
graveyard  ;  its  whole  art  was  of  the  mortuary.  "  Are 
there  no  graves  in  Egypt  that  thou  hast  brought  us  into 
the  wilderness  to  die  ?  "  asked  the  Israelites  in  derision, 
and  we  may  believe  that  Moses  winced  at  the  sarcasm. 
Egypt  is  the  land  of  graves,  and  the  whole  energy  of 
the  people,  that  could  be  spared  from  keeping  life 
together,  was  devoted  to  death.  The  mightiest  tombs 
in  the  world,  the  pyramids,  were  raised  upon  the  deaths 
of  multitudes  of  toiling  slaves.  The  hills  were  honey- 
combed with  passages  and  galleries,  chambers,  pits,  all 
painfully  excavated  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  dead, 
and  sculptured  and  painted  with  elaborate  skill  to  make 
them  fit  habitations  for  his  ghost.  Wherever  he 
looked,  the  Egyptian  beheld  preparations  for  the  great 
turning  point  of  existence.  The  mason  was  squaring 
blocks  for  the  tomb-chamber ;  the  potter  moulded 
images  of  the  gods,  or  bowls  and  jars,  to  be  placed  in 
the  grave  for  the  protection  or  refreshment  of  the  Ka, 
exhausted  with  the  ordeals  of  the  Underworld  ;  the 
sculptor  and  painter  were  at  work  upon  the  walls  of  the 
funeral  chamber,  illustrating  the  scenes  through  which 
the  ghost  was  to  pass,  or  depicting  the  industrious  life 
of  the  departed.    The  very  temples  which  cluster  along 


the  levels  beside  the  Nile  were,  in  a  sense,  but  vestibules 
to  the  tombs  in  the  hills  behind.  The  sacred  lake,  now  the 
weedy  picturesque  haunt  of  waterfowl,  was  then  the 
scene  of  solemn  ferryings  of  the  dead.  The  temple 
walls  were  covered  with  the  terrors  of  the  judgment  to 
come.  The  houses  of  the  living,  indeed,  were  built  of 
perishing  mud  ;  but  the  homes  of  the  dead,  and  the 
shrines  where  supplication  was  made  to  the  gods  who 
ruled  their  fate,  were  made  to  last  for  ever.  On  these 
all  the  strength,  the  science,  and  the  artistic  skill  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  were  cheerfully  lavished. 

In  later  days  they  must  have  known  the  maxim  that 
none  may  be  called  happy  until  he  is  dead,  but  long 
before  Solon's  time  they  exhausted  their  craft  and 
invention  in  devising  comforts  for  the  poor  ghost  in  his 
long  home,  knowing  that  he  would  need  them  all.  The 
ancient  Egyptian,  indeed,  might  perhaps  contrive  to  be 
happy  in  life,  in  spite  of  an  undertakers'  atmosphere, 
but  he  could  not  be  counted  happy  in  death  till  he  had 
passed  through  the  tests  and  ordeals.  His  modern 
descendant,  holding  the  less  exacting  tenets  of  Islam, 
sets  the  body  in  a  roomy  grave,  where  he  may  sit  up 
and  answer  the  questions  of  the  recording  angels  on  the 
night  of  his  death.  No  such  prompt  and  brief  exami- 
nation awaited  the  mummy  of  the  Middle  Empire. 
The  process  of  inquiry  was  long  and  complicated,  and 
it  needed  a  lifetime  of  careful  "coaching"  to  secure  a 
"pass."  To  enter  with  honours  must  have  been  rare 
indeed.  Of  all  eschatologies  the  ancient  Egyptian,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  understood,  appears  the  most  compli- 
cated, and  the  ghost  who  would  save  his  soul  alive 
required  to  be  armed  with  a  library  of  formulas  to  meet 
the  numerous  hazards  and  obstacles  that  imperilled  his 
progress  to  the  feet  of  Osiris.  No  man  could  keep 
such  a  battery  of  armament  in  his  memory,  and  it  was 
a  part  of  the  thoughtful  ministration  of  his  survivors  to 
place  within  his  coffin  a  handbook  to  purgatory. 

Such  is,  at  least,  the  most  obvious  interpretation  of 
the  "  Book  of  the  Dead  " — to  give  it  the  popular  name 
— which  is  found  rolled  up  beside  many  a  royal  or  dis- 
tinguished mummy  which  has  escaped  the  plundering 
of  the  Burkes  and  Hares  who  have  haunted  the  graves 
of  Egypt  in  all  ages,  and  pre-eminently  in  our  own. 
The  long  roll  of  exquisitely  penned  and  illuminated 
papyrus-leaf  contains  invocations,  prayers,  and  talis- 
mans, which  are  evidently  to  be  used  by  the  dead  as 
he  encounters  one  after  the  other  of  the  grisly  phantoms 
that  made  the  future  state  such  an  awful  reality  to  the 
Egyptian.  "This  book,"  says  Netchemet's  papyrus, 
"  will  make  thee  to  know  what  things  will  befall  the 
deceased-  This  book  is  indeed  a  mystery.  Let  it  never 
be  learned  by  any  stranger  in  any  place  whatsoever. 
Let  no  man  or  woman  utter  the  words  thereof.  Let  no 
eye  behold  it,  nor  no  ears  hear  it,  save  those  of  thy  son 
and  him  that  taught  it  thee.  Thou  shalt  not  put  it  into 
the  mouths  of  the  multitude,  but  into  thine  own  only  : 
thou  shalt  repeat  it  in  the  room  of  the  swathings. " 
To  understand  most  of  the  "  book,"  in  our  present 
stage  of  scholarship,  seems  hopeless  ;  one  can  but 
guess  at  the  application  of  a  passage  here  and  there. 
Of  course  we  are  aware  that  it  has  been  "translated," 
from  the  stout  duodecimo  of  Menant  to  the  serial  of 
Renouf  and  the  octavos,  quartos,  and  folios  of  Budge  ; 
but  though  we  do  not  deny  that  an  English  word  can 
be  placed  under  each  hieroglyphic  idiogram  or  phono- 
gram, to  represent  more  or  less  approximately  its 
general  sense,  it  is  quite  another  matter  when  it  comes 
to  translating  the  real  meaning  of  a  passage  in  this 
most  obscure  of  all  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  A 
translation  which  should  convey  to  us  the  same  ideas 
that  the  original  suggested  to  the  Egyptian  has  not 
been  and  cannot  be  made,  with  our  present  materials, 
and  any  complete  rendering  into  English  of  the  series 
of  chapters  forming  the  Book  of  the  Dead  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  a  reading-book  to  the  student  of  hiero- 
glyphics, and  stimulating  as  a  bone  of  contention  to 
scholars  and  theorists.  In  face  of  such  formidable 
difficulties  of  interpretation,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
scholars  are  by  no  means  agreed  about  the  celebrated 
"  Todtenbuch,"  just  as  they  are  widely  at  variance  on 
many  points  in  Egyptian  religion.  A  symposium  on 
the  beliefs  of  ancient  Egypt  and  the  Book  of  the  Dead 
attended  by  Drs.  Petrie,  Naville,  Wiedemann,  Budge, 
Griffith,  Revillout,  Maspero,  and  the  rest,  would  reveal 
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irreconcilable  differences,  and  it  would  be  a  mercy  if  it 
did  not  end  in  bloodshed. 

The  time  has  not  come  to  pretend  that  we  understand 
this  famous  work — perhaps  the  oldest  in  all  history, 
and  to  its  own  people  the  most  momentous.  Study  it 
we  can,  and  write  introductions  and  essays  about  it, 
and  try  to  translate  it  into  something  resembling 
connected  sense  ;  but  as  yet  it  is  chiefly  conjecture, 
plausible  enough  sometimes,  but  liable  to  be  upset  by 
fresh  discoveries.  All  this  century  Egypt  has  been 
yielding  up  her  dead  with  accelerated  energy  and  in- 
creasing wonder,  witness  the  Tell-el-Amarna  tablets 
and  the  papyri  of  Kahun.  The  literature  of  dis- 
covery in  the  case  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  is 
in  a  perpetual  crescendo.  The  late  Dr.  Birch's 
meritorious  beginnings  upon  the  Turin  papyrus,  and 
Lepsius's  "  Todtenbuch,"  have  been  cast  into  the  back- 
ground by  Naville's  monumental  edition  of  the  various 
texts  of  the  "  Theban  recension  " — as  the  middle  period 
in  the  development  of  the  book  is  called.  Then  the 
magnificent  papyrus  of  Ani  turns  up,  and  Dr.  Budge's 
vast  energies  are  occupied,  but  far  from  exhausted,  by 
the  sumptuous  editions  of  that  splendid  manuscript. 
One  can  never  tell  what  the  next  day  of  exploration  in 
Egypt  may  bring  forth.  Meanwhile  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  whatever  exists  should  be  published, 
so  that  students  may  have  the  actual  texts  of  the  several 
documents  under  their  eyes.  The  British  Museum 
authorities,  to  their  credit,  are  keenly  alive  to  this 
necessity  of  publication.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
Keepers  of  Departments  considered  it  sufficient  to  be 
learned  custodians  of  priceless  but  badly  exhibited  and 
uncatalogued  collections.  This  has  all  been  changed 
in  the  last  thirty  years.  The  age  of  the  dilettanti  is 
over — and  we  confess  we  miss  their  elegant  scholarship 
and  wide  outlook  over  the  whole  field  of  archaeology,  as 
they  knew  it,  their  flavour  of  old  libraries  scented  with 
the  noble  editions  of  Foulis  and  Bordoni,  Aldus  and 
Baskerville,  in  their  fragrant  Russia  bindings.  The  age 
of  laborious  editors  has  succeeded.  The  list  of  cata- 
logues, guides,  texts,  and  facsimiles,  issued  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Museum  under  the  advice  of  the  late 
principal  librarian,  Sir  E.  A.  Bond,  and  the  present  very 
active  director  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson,  must  run  to 
hundreds  of  volumes.  Every  department  —  except, 
by  the  way  the  Mediaeval  and  Ethnographical, 
which  keeps  its  catalogue  in  its  own  head — has  contri- 
buted to  this  novel  and  increasing  industry,  and  among 
so  much  thoroughly  competent  work  it  would  be  in- 
vidious to  signalise  any  one  branch  for  special  praise. 
All  the  antiquities'  departments  have  deserved  well 
of  the  republic,  and  among  them  the  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  division  has  certainly  not  been  the  least 
laborious.  The  cuneiform  texts  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  were  among  the  earlier  publications  of  this 
department,  but  if  we  remember  rightly  the  Egyptian 
antiquities  were  very  little  published  during  the  keeper- 
ship  of  Dr.  Birch,  when  the  processes  of  photographic 
reproduction  were  of  course  in  their  infancy.  A  very 
different  picture  is  exhibited  now.  Volume  after 
volume  has  emanated  from  the  untiring  zeal  of  Dr. 
Budge,  and  they  seem  to  grow  bigger  and  bigger  as 
their  tale  increases.  In  future,  to  the  question  "  Where 
is  that  Leviathan  ?  "  the  answer  is  inevitable  :  "  On  the 
desk  of  Dr.  Budge  ; "  but  we  hasten  to  add  that 
although  he  seems  to  be  inordinately  fond  of  bulk  in 
his  publications,  he  does  not  quite  emulate  the  vanity 
of  Dr.  Lepsius,  who  issued  his  famous  "  Denkmiiler" 
under  royal  patronage  in  a  format  so  elephantine  that 
it  takes  two  men  of  these  degenerate  days  to  handle 
one  of  his  volumes.  The  collective  tonnage  of  Dr. 
Budge's  fleet  of  three-deckers,  however,  must  almost 
equal  that  of  Lepsius's  huge  galleon. 

The  latest  production  of  his  departmental  energy, 
which  undoubtedly  is  seen  to  most  advantage  when 
devoted  to  his  proper  subject  of  Egyptology,  is  a 
singularly  beautiful  book  of  the  same  class  as  the 
"  Papyrus  of  Ani,"  first  edited  in  1890.  The  present 
volume  *  contains  reproductions  of  five  papyri,  four  in 
exact  facsimile,  and  one  in  printed  type.     Previous  pub- 

*  The  Book  of  the  Dead  :  Facsimiles  of  the  Papyri  of  Hunefer, 
Anhai,  Kerasher,  and  Netchemet,  with  supplementary  text  from  the 
Papyrus  of  Nu.  With  transcripts,  translations,  &c,  by  E.  A.  Wallis 
Budge.    British  Museum,  1899.  50X. 


lications  of  the  Museum  presented  examples  of  the  earlier 
redactions  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  from  about  the 
twenty-seventh  to  the  seventeenth  century  B.C.,  as 
represented  on  the  coffin  of  Amamu,  and  -in  the  papyri 
of  Nebseni  and  Ani.  The  new  volume  begins  nearly 
where  the  others  left  off,  and  by  examples  dated  roughly 
in  the  seventeenth,  fourteenth,  eleventh,  ninth,  and 
second  centuries  B.C.  carries  the  literary  history  of  the 
book  from  the  age  of  the  great  eighteenth  dynasty  down 
to  late  Ptolemaic  times.  The  last  indeed,  in  hieratic 
characters,  is  not  properly  a  full  Book  of  the  Dead,  but 
rather  an  epitome  of  its  contents  designed  for  the  more 
critical,  or  less  patient,  minds  of  the  Graeco-Egyptian 
age — a  sort  of  breviary  "  in  usum  vulgi  " — and  is  note- 
worthy for  sundry  innovations,  among  which  one 
observes  a  more  earthly  conception  of  the  future  state 
coupled  with  possible  hints  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
carnal  body.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view  the  papyrus 
of  Hunefer,  which  Dr.  Budge  dates  about  1370  B.C.,  is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  document  of  ancient  Egypt, 
and  its  perfect  state  of  preservation  after  thirty-three 
centuries  is  absolutely  marvellous.  To  give  any 
description  of  the  ten  magnificent  plates,  in  which  the 
colouring  of  this  exquisitely  illustrated  manuscript  is 
faithfully  reproduced,  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our 
necessary  limits.  The  delicacy  of  the  drawing,  seen 
especially  in  the  drapery,  the  fine  decorative  feeling,  the 
dignity  of  the  design,  will  appeal  at  once  to  the  eye  of 
the  least  instructed,  whilst  to  the  student  the  various 
scenes  in  the  future  life,  the  deceased  offering  to  rows  of 
seated  gods,  the  weighing  of  his  soul  by  Anubis,  the 
jackal-god,  in  scales  (with  a  quite  modern-looking 
pointer),  the  funeral  barge,  the  picture  of  the  tomb  and 
stela,  the  weeping  women  kneeling  before  the  mummy 
of  their  master,  the  gigantic  cat  killing  the  serpent,  as 
the  sun  slays  the  darkness,  are  full  of  interest  and 
suggestion.  The  hymn  to  the  sun-god,  Ra,  which  is 
found  only  in  this  papyrus,  is  among  the  most  beautiful 
and  intelligible  parts  of  the  book. 

We  have  no  space  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  other 
papyri,  though  the  vignettes  of  the  lady  Anhai  are  little 
less  beautiful,  and  in  their  way  more  curious  and 
unique  even  than  the  superb  illustrations  of  Hunefer, 
whilst  there  are  remarkable  points  about  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  local  god  Amen  into  this  papyrus  which 
well  deserve  study.  These  quaint  and  exquisite 
drawings,  which  make  this  volume  one  of  the  choicest 
and  most  delightful  picture-books  in  the  world,  by 
no  means  exhaust  the  interest  or  value  of  the  work. 
The  transcripts  in  hieroglyphic  type,  the  translations, 
descriptions,  introductions,  and  notes  imply  an  "  im- 
probus  labor  "  which  makes  one  think  that  Dr. 
Budge,  like  Dumas  pere,  must  have  a  whole  school 
of  apprentices.  It  seems  incredible  that  one  man 
should  be  able  to  do  the  mere  mechanical  work  invok  ed 
in  the  gigantic  publications  which  issue  in  his  name, 
and  it  would  be  no  wonder  if  in  such  a  mass  of  type 
errors  and  oversights  crept  in.  We  seem  indeed  to 
trace  some  signs  of  fatigue  towards  the  close  of  this 
volume,  in  the  omission  of  any  translation  of  the  great 
papyrus  of  Nu,  the  earliest  of  the  five,  and  especially 
noteworthy^  as  probably  the  oldest  illustrated  papyrus 
in  existence  and  as  an  independent  text  written  by  the 
overseer  of  the  chancery,  Nu  himself,  with  exceptional 
care  and  knowledge.  Perhaps  theS  translation  will  be 
issued  separately,  but  however  that  may  be,  we  cannot 
be  too  grateful  for  this  splendid  volume  which,  whether 
from  the  mythological  or  artistic  point  of  view,  must  be 
a  veritable  nrrjixa  is  act. 


"  N'EN   PARLONS  PLUS." 

TREES  are  bare  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  and 
wind  blows  about  them,  to-day.  Its  terrace  is 
bleak  ;  its  bandstand  empty,  there  are  neither  children 
in  its  corners  nor  old  gentlemen  on  its  paths.  Boats 
do  not  drift  across  its  lake  ;  hoops  no  longer  bowl 
along — nurses,  gossips,  grandmothers,  Guignol,  and 
the  wooden-horses,  have  disappeared.  Only  one  stall 
remains  ;  but  no  one  stops  to  chat  with  the  dreary  old 
lady  who  owns  it,  no  one  casts  even  a  glance  at  her 
damp  display.  We,  like  everyone,  hurry  across, 
without  once  pausing :  down*  the  steps,  across  the 
gravel,  past  the  "  Palais  du  Sommeil,"  up  more  steps, 
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on  to  the  Boul'  Mich',  where  the  students  live  more 
blithely  than  ever  after  their  long  rest  by  sand  and 
sea.  Bohemia  is  back,  or  rather  most  of  it  — 
some  of  its  stars  alas  !  gave  their  last  supper  in 
July,  and  hurried  away.  Bohemia  has  new  Bohemians 
— bantlings,  only  just  escaped  from  hearth  and  home. 
But  it  was  neither  to  watch  them  sip  their  first  bocks, 
nor  to  see  how  far  they  had  succeeded  in  imitating  the 
cut  of  their  elders'  trousers,  that  we  joined  them  in 
their  cafes  :  it  was  simply  to  hear  them  discuss  the 
Verdict,  which  was  pronounced  before  their  return. 
They  might  build  bonfires,  and  dance  around  them, 
hand-in-hand  ;  they  might  march  with  lanterns,  "  comme 
autrefois,"  arm-in-arm.  They  might  show  their  satis- 
faction, or  their  displeasure,  in  a  manner  too  amazing 
to  be  missed.  And  so  we  mingled  with  this  Jeunesse, 
shoulder-to-shoulder,  and  ordered  bocks,  and  patron- 
ised the  nut  man,  and  smiled  when  Mdlle.  Mimi,  and 
her  inseparable  companion  Mdlle.  Musette,  hinted 
for  roses  and  nougat.  And  we  waited  for  Paul 
to  speak,  expecting  him  to  start  a  discussion 
on  the  "Affair;"  and  wondered  what  he  would  say, 
and  how  Pierre  would  reply.  Time  passed  ;  then, 
•everyone  began  to  narrate  their  adventures  in  the 
country  and  by  the  sea.  Bicycle  trips  were  described, 
and  journeys  in  yachts — everyone  had  covered  Heaven 
knows  how  many  miles  of  sea  and  ground.  Everyone 
had  led  a  health}',  sober  life — rising  at  six,  retiring  at 
ten,  stopping  only  twice  on  a  tremendous  trip  for  bock. 
Everyone  had  lived  over  a  garden  that  had  flowers, 
poultry,  and  a  peerless  peacock.  And  the  moons  ! 
And  the  stars  !  And  those  silent,  silent  walks  !  So 
splendid  all  of  them,  so  soothing  that  Pierre  solemnly 
declared  that  he  would  gladly  live  among  cows  and 
cabbages  for  ever,  and  put  on  sabots,  and  plough,  and 
weed,  and  dig,  and  farm.  Then,  it  was  Mdlle.  Mimi's 
turn,  and  then  her  friend's,  and  both  told  of  astonishing 
trips  in  motor-cars,  and  of  picnics  in  woods,  and  even  more 
•enthusiastically,  of  the  bundles  of  flowers  they  had 
gathered — for  Murger's  daughters  love  flowers  more 
than  nougat,  and  always  did,  and  always  will.  Soon, 
however,  Paul  thought  it  time  to  be  witty  ;  and  inno- 
cently asked,  "Does  the  Republic  last  still?"  "  Sais 
pas,"  answered  Mdlle.  Mimi,  "call  the  waiter."  And, 
when  the  waiter  had  replied,  Paul  remarked  "  epatant." 
More  bocks  were  brought,  and  more  nuts  and  nougat 
swallowed,  but  still  no  one  referred  to  Rennes.  Groups 
began  to  make  for  Bullier's  ;  and  we  ourselves  were 
about  to  depart,  when  one  of  Bohemia's  bantlings 
observed  that  a  distant  cousin  of  his  had  been  present 
at  the  court  martial.  "  Young  man,"  replied  Paul,  "  that 
topic  is  forbidden — here,  on  the  Rive  Gauche,  nous  n'en 
parlons  plus."  Blushing,  the  bantling  apologised  ; 
and,  as  we  made  our  way  down  the  Boul'  Mich',  we  dis- 
approved of  Paul,  and  felt  disappointed  in  him,  and 
wished  that  he  had  got  upon  his  chair  and  made  a 
generous  speech,  and  thereby  done  credit  to  himself 
and  to  the  Jeunesse.  Every  cafe  was  full,  and  we  entered 
many,  hoping  always  to  hear  the  name  of  Captain 
Dreyfus.  But  everywhere  the  talk  was  the  same, 
always  of  boats  and  bicycles.  So  we  wandered  on, 
discontentedly  enough,  and  had  just  stopped  to  wait  for 
the  crazy  little  omnibus  that  goes  to  Montmartre,  when 
Bibi  la  Puree  came  in  view.  He  carried  his  umbrella 
and  he  wore  his  rose,  but  his  expression  was  sad  and 
his  step  slow.  Limply,  he  shook  hands  ;  and  we  knew 
from  his  manner  that  he  had  a  strange  story  to  unfold. 
"Friends,"  he  began,  "Bibi,  the  brother  of  Verlaine, 
the  pride  of  the  quarter,  the  accomplice  of  Karl, 
has  been  in  prison.  Bibi  was  fool  enough 
to  stray  from  the  land  of  the  students,  and  to  cross  the 
bridge,  and  to  loiter  on  the  boulevards.  And  Bibi  had 
a  quarrel  with  an  infamous  bourgeois,  and  a  struggle 
with  a  policeman,  and  an  audience  with  a  magistrate 
who  condemned  him  to  sit  in  a  cell  for  fifteen  days." 
No  details  followed  ;  no  description  of  what  took  place, 
but  we  understood  the  real  nature  of  Bibi's  offence  and 
told  him  sympathetically  that  the  students  had  now 
returned  and  that,  in  future,  he  would  have  no  need  to 
go  so  far  as  the  boulevards  for  umbrellas.  And  Bibi's 
eye  glistened  again,  and  his  "shake-hand"  was  warm 
as  he  said  good-bye.  "What,"  was  our  parting  shot, 
"does  Bibi  think  of  the  verdict?"  "Bibi,"  he 
answered,  "  has  but  one  reply — N'en  parlons  plus." 


It  is  almost  an  hour's  drive  from  the  Boul'  Mich'  to 
Montmartre,  and  through  mean  streets.  Rows  of  wine- 
shops line  either  side  of  the  way  ;  you  only  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  boulevards.  When  the  hill  begins,  cabs  and 
omnibuses  begin  to  slacken,  then  to  walk,  and  then  to 
crawl.  All  kinds  and  conditions  of  people  make  the 
ascent — boulevardiers,  sometimes  students,  frequently 
tourists  en  route  for  the  Moulin  Rouge.  When  we  had 
reached  the  middle  of  the  hill,  strains  fell  upon  our  ear. 
They  came  from  a  disreputable  fellow,  with  a  sheath  of 
songs,  and  a  scarlet  sash  that  reminded  one  of  those 
sinister  fellows  who  haunt  the  sides  of  the  Seine.  No 
violin  accompanied  him  ;  no  guitar — he  was  even  less 
of  a  vocalist  than  those  strolling  minstrels  who  chant 
sentimental  airs  in  corners  and  court.  "  N'en  Parlons 
Plus"  he  was  shouting  as  we  came  up.  "  Dix  cen- 
times !  N'en  Parlons  Plus."  Few  sought  for  sous, 
however  ;  and  so  he  sang 

"  Le  cauchemar  est  fini,  car  la  France  est  vengde, 

Qu'importe  que  Ton  a  gracie  Dreyfus  ? 

La  nation  entiere,  heureuse  et  soulagde, 

N'a  plus  qu'un  desir — c'est  qu'on  n'en  parle  plus." 

"  Quite  right,"  observed  a  portly  gentleman  next  to 
us.  "Quite  right— N'en  Parlons  Plus"  .  .  .  Wild 
sounds  came  from  the  Conservatoire  de  Montmartre — 
presided  over  by  M.  Henri  Martin,  a  wit,  and  proprietor 
of  the  cabaret — and  wild  men  sat  within.  It  was  the 
"  reouverture,"  the  first  night  of  the  season  ;  and  the 
chief  chansonnier  was  singing  another  version  of 
"  N'en  Parlons  Plus."  Still,  the  Montmartrois 
must  have  their  joke ;  and,  although  M.  Martin 
made  a  long  speech  in  which  he  declared 
that  anyone  who  referred  to  Rennes  would  be 
immediately  fined,  the  first  chansonniere  was  intro- 
duced as  the  sister  of  the  "Veiled  Lady,"  and  no 
other  than  "  Blanche."  Others  were  announced  as 
"Speranza"  and  the  "Demi  Dieu."  At  the  cabaret  of 
the  Four  Arts,  we  were  told  that  anyone  who  men- 
tioned the  "Affair"  would  be  expelled;  at  Heaven, 
Hell,  and  Death,  the  same  proclamation  was  made 
from  a  pulpit,  a  cauldron,  and  a  coffin.  And,  as  we 
drove  furiously  down  the  hill  and  rocked  dangerously 
to  and  fro  and  wished  ourselves  safe  and  sound  on  the 
pavement,  a  noisy  party  passed  us  singing  the  Con- 
servatoire version  of  "  N'en  Parlons  Plus." 

The  Halles  was  our  next  and  last  destination  ;  and  it 
was  three  in  the  morning  when  we  arrived.  Carts  and 
baskets  of  vegetables  stood  in  the  way  ;  it  was  difficult 
to  walk.  At  corners,  queer  old  women  sold  coffee  and 
soup.  Business  had  not  yet  begun,  however  ;  and  so 
we  sought  out  the  famous  cellars  of  the  Halles  where, 
until  four  in  the  morning,  the  market-people  gather  to 
sip  and  smoke  and  sing  and  talk.  There  are  four 
cellars,  leading  out  of  one  another,  furnished  with  rude 
tables,  chairs,  and  a  very  old  piano.  And,  as  we  reached 
the  last  stair  and  passed  into  a  smoky  atmospliere, 
the  same  wretched  minstrel  whom  we  had  met  on 
the  hill  rose  and  announced — "N'en  Parlons  Plus." 
.  .  .  .  Horrified,  we  fled.  Outside,  a  number  of 
porters  were  quarrelling  over  a  copy  of  the  "  Aurore." 
As  they  were  on  the  verge  of  coming  to  blows,  a  police- 
man intervened  and,  with  unusual  good  humour, 
inquired  what  was  the  matter.     "  If  Dreyfus,"  began 

one,  "  did  not  "    "  Soyez  raisonnable,"  replied  the 

policeman.  "  N'en  parlons  plus."  ....  Flying  again, 
we  found  ourselves  at  last  in  a  quiet  street.  No  one 
was  about ;  we  walked  without  encountering  a  soul  for 
half  a  mile.  Then,  all  at  once,  a  strange  couple  came 
in  view — husband  and  wife,  the  first  stumbling,  the 
second  scolding.  As  they  passed  us,  the  wife  said 
furiously,  "This  is  the  fifth  time  you  have  been  drunk 
in  a  week."  "  Voyons,  voyons,"  hiccoughed  her 
husband.     "  N'en  Parlons  Plus."  .... 


THE  GOODLY  COMPANY  OF  DUFFERS. 

SOME  years  ago  the  Renshaw  "  smash  "  drove  the 
duffer  from  the  tennis-lawn.  What  has  been  the 
consequence  ?  The  game  has  steadily  declined  in  popu- 
larity, until  it  is  now  all  but  superseded  by  croquet. 
The  man  who  travels  with  his  own  mallet  is  threatening 
to  drive  the  duffer  off  the  croquet-lawn,  and  unless  the 
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duffers  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  this  matter  croquet 
will  share  the  fate  of  lawn-tennis.  Men,  wearing  the 
garb  and  Using1  the  manners  of  gentlemen,  have  been 
known,  with  the  assistance  of  a  second  ball,  to  go  right 
round  the  lawn  and  become  rovers  in  a  single -turn. 
Where  is  this  sort  of  thing  to  stop  ?  In  an  old  and 
wealthy  country  like  England  there  are  always  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  who  have  nothing  else  to 
do  but  to  play  games,  and  who  consequently  acquire 
the  skill,  if  they  do  not  pocket  the  profits,  of  the  profes- 
sional. But  when  all's  said  and  done,  they  must  always 
be  a  narrow  and  selfish  oligarchy,  and  they  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  tyrannise  over  the  Outlander  majority, 
which  is  the  real  backbone  of  the  country.  If  it  be  con- 
ceded, as  it  must  be,  that  the  object  of  all  games  and 
sport  is  to  provide  the  greatest  happiness  for  the 
greatest  number,  then  the  unassailable  right  of  the 
duffer  to  exist  stands  established.  For  he  or  she- 
amuses  himself  or  herself,  play  he  or  she  never  so 
badly,  even  if  his  or  her  parlncr  does  not.  Why,  for 
instance,  should  the  man  who  misses  a  ball  at  ten 
yards,  or  who  hovers  round  the  third  hoop  in  loud- 
lunged  despair  for  an  hour,  require  to  be  pressed  into 
a  game,  and  bear  himself  lowly  and  submissively  ? 
The  mere  fact  of  dufferhood  raises  a  presumption  of 
moral  superiority.  The  time  that  has  been  passed  by 
the  "pro  "in  roquetting  and  croquetting  and  getting 
through  hoops  has  been  spent  by  the  duffer  in  getting 
through  examinations,  or  in  an  office,  or  at  the  Bar. 
Shall  the  hand  that  shakes  from  toil  and  the  eye  that 
wanders  from  honourable  weariness  rank  lower  than 
the  cheap  skill  of  the  loafer  ?  The  real  source  of  the 
duffers'  weakness  in  the  world  is  their  imperfect 
sympathy  with  one  another.  It  is  a  painful  but  incon- 
testable psychological  fact  that  the  one  object  of  a 
duffer  is  to  dissociate  himself  from,  if  not  to  exclude 
altogether,  his  brother.  The  man  who  regularly  asks 
"  What  ball  plays  next?"  has  been  known  to  decline 
playing  with  Jones,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  "  hasn't 
the  faintest  notion  of  the  game." 

What  is  true  of  croquet  applies,  of  course,  to  other 
games  and  sports.  Take  bridge,  for  instance.  Why 
should  a  man  who  makes  spades  trumps  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  game  be  openly  denounced,  and  secretly 
avoided,  by  his  fellow-creatures?  Or  why  should 
anyone  blush  and  apologise  for  not  knowing 
the  leads  or  the  position  of  the  last  trump  ?  The 
members  of  the  Turf  and  the  Portland  are  not 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  prevent  honest  folk  from  enjoying  themselves  in 
their  ignorant  way.  At  cards,  however,  where  money 
is  a  stake,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  different  con- 
siderations enter  in.  It  may  be  argued  that  no  one  has 
a  right  to  lose  another's  money  through  his  own 
ignorance.  But  is  not  this  thing  done  every  day  in  the 
City  without  blame — at  least  without  explicit  reproach  ? 
Do  not  stockbrokers  lose  their  clients'  money  every  day 
of  the  week  owing  to  their  stupendous  ignorance  of  the 
game?  Besides,  there  is  no  game  at  which  a  duffer  is 
more  severely  punished  than  at  bridge  ;  and  as  partners 
are  cut  for  after  each  rubber,  what  one  loses  by  another 
gains  from  the  duffer.  In  certain  circles,  indeed,  the 
appearance  of  the  "mug"  at  the  bridge-table  is  hailed 
with  ill-roncealed  delight.  And  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
duffer  has  less  to  complain  of  at  bridge  than  in  any 
other  amusement.  Ladies  play  bridge,  furiously  and  in 
large  numbers,  and  their  petticoats  temper  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  duffer. 

We  are  wrong  :  there  is  another  game  at  which 
duffers  are  even  more  numerous  and  less  abashed  than 
at  bridge.  Round  and  round  the  golf-links  the  duffer 
tramps  cheerily  and  without  humiliation.  He  need  not 
apologise  to  himself,  and  his  caddy  suffers  him  gladly 
for  his  money.  As  for  the  adversary,  he  is  far  too 
busy  with  his  own  strokes  to  sneer.  Besides  at  golf 
you  can  always  explain  after  a  drive  of  eighty  yards 
that  you  have  taken  the  thing  up  late  in  life,  more  for 
sake  of  being  in  the  open  air  than  for  the  game  itself. 
Billiards  is  a  game  at  which  the  duffer  ought  to  assert 
his  right  to  play  more  strenuously  than  he  does,  for  a 
great  deal  of  amusement  and  exercise  can  be  got  out  of 
trying  to  make  cannons  and  hazards,  while  surely  no 
harm  is  done  to  anybody.  The  one  pastime  at  which 
it  is  difficult  to  defend  the  presence  of  the  duffer  is 


shooting,  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish.  The 
dangerous  shot  is  hos/is  lunnaai  generis,  and  we  aire 
surprised  that  public  opinion  does  not  assert  itself 
more  strongly  against  a  man  who  is  either  ignorant 
or  reckless  of  the  use  of  his  gun.  The  cheery 
sailor  and  the  smart  soldier  are,  by  common  consent, 
the  most  dangerous  companions  ;  yet  though  the 
number  of  places  where  they  are  asked  10  shoot  pro- 
bably gets  smaller  every  year,  ore  has  never  heard 
them  rated  with  half  the  severity  that  is  meted  out  to 
the  wretch  who  plays  a  wrong  card.  But  a  man  may 
be  a  bad,  without  being  a  dangerous,  shot.  Some 
men  miss  more  birds  than  they  hit,  but  are  perfectly- 
safe  from  a  knowledge  of  their  weapon  and  out  of 
consideration  for  others.  The  shooting  duffer,  in  this 
sense,  has  of  course  a  perfect  right  to  exist  and  to  take 
what  shooting  he  can  ^et.  Hunting  is  a  sport  where 
everyone  is  so  much  "on  his  own,"  that  whether  a 
man  is  a  duffer  or  not  concerns  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively. There  is  to  be  sure  the  Juggins  whose  horse 
bolts  and  runs  over  a  hound  or  into  somebody  else. 
But  barring  accidents  of  this  kind,  which  are  after  all 
rare,  the  duffer  who  doesn't  jump  is  surely  justified  in 
pottering  about  the  lanes  and  rides.  People  are  less 
shy  than  they  used  to  be  about  owning  that  they  do 
not  jump,  which  would  seem  to  prove  ihat  toleration 
for  the  duffer  is  more  prevalent  in  the  hunting-field 
than  in  other  quarters.  We  take  our  amusements  so 
seriously  that  the  duffer  has  a  harder  time  in  England 
than  in  any  other  country.  But,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  he  has  his  future  in  his  own  hands.  If  he 
can  only  overcome  his  contempt  for  himself  and  his 
likes,  the  duffer  has  immense  prospects,  for  mediocrity 
is  the  badge  of  the  many,  and  we  live  in  democratic 
times. 


AUBREY  BEARDSLEW* 

"T^HESE  volumes  come  from  the  two  publishers  for 
J-  whom  almost  all  Beardsley's  work,  after  Mr, 
Dent's  Morle  Darthar,  was  done.  Beard^ley  and  his 
public  were  well  served  by  those  two  publishers,  who 
gave  him  the  means  of  free  expression  instead  of  forcing 
him  into  uncongenial  hack  illustrator's  work.  The 
second  stepped  in  when  the  first  grew  faint  hearted. 
For  Mr.  Smithers  he  was  working  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  the  first  volume  contains  last  gleanings  of 
unpublished  drawings  as  we'll  as  some  examples  Irom 
The  Savoy,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Lysistrata,  Mademoiselle 
de  Maupin,  and  the  unfinished  Volpone,  all  brought  out 
by  Mr.  Smithers.  Mr.  Lane,  on  the  other  hand, 
recovering  from  the  panic  in  which  he  dismissed 
Beardsley  from  The  Yellow  Book,  republishes  the  best 
pages  from  that  serial,  and  even  the  illustrations  to 
Salome,  including  two  that  never  appeared,  the  editor, 
Mr.  Marillier,  remarking  that  "  the  public  nerves 
become  gradually  insensitive  to  one  particular  kind  of 
shock."  "  Gradually  sensitive  "  would  have  been  more 
exact.  Besides  these  is  a  host  of  designs  for  title-pages 
and  covers  of  books  published  by  Mr.  Lane,  several 
designs  from  other  sources  and  one  or  two  new 
drawings  of  interest. 

In  both  volumes  there  is  new  matter  for  which  we 
may  thank  the  publishers,  and  old  wlvch  it  is  agreeable 
to  have  creamed  from  other  books.  But  before  going 
into  this  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  about  a  regrettable 
feature  of  both  collections.  The  temptation  was  of 
course  very  great  to  scrape  together  every  fragment  of 
work  by  so  interesting  a  man,  and  publish  it  on  the  plea 
advanced  by  Mr.  Smithers  that  these  rejected  scraps  help 
to  the  understanding  of  the  artist's  talent.  '1  hat  to  speak 
plainly  is  nonsense,  though  it  is  nonsense  of  a  fashion- 
able kind.  Beardsley's  performance,  his  brilliant,  witty 
extravagances  based  on  the  slenderest  equipment  in 
drawing,  was  of  the  nature  of  a  tight-rope  performance, 
exquisite  but  precarious.  He  had  the  sense,  when  he 
had  practised  a  wrong  step  in  private,  or  slipped  before 
the  public,  not  to  make  his  fall  a  feature  of  further 
displays.      But  here    are    all    his   child's  totterings, 

*  "A  Second  Book  of  Fifty  Drawings."  By  Aubrey  Beardsley. 
London  :  Smithers.    1899.     ICS.  61I.  net. 

"  The  Early  Work  of  Aubrey  Benrdsley.:'  With  a  prefatory  note  by 
H.  rC.  Marillier.  London  and  New  York  :  John  Lane.  iS99- 
3i.r.  6if.  net. 
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ill  his  faNe  steps  and  slips  solemnly  exhibited 
as  a  posthumous  memorial.  Let  us  clear  our 
Kinds  of  this  particular  piece  of  cant  and  beg  the 
publishers  of  remains  to  do  the  same.  When  a  per- 
brmer  falls  from  the  tight-rope  he  does  not  show  how 
ae  succeeds  in  doing  his  trick,  he  only  does  what  any 
Pool  can  do  and  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Thus  Mr. 
Smithers  publishes  a  drawing  in  red  chalk  of  Madame 
Rejane  which  Beardsley  expressly  forbade  him  to  put 
B  the  collection.  One  has  only  to  glance  at  it  to  see 
why.  It  is  an  attempt  at  the  representation  of  three 
Hmensions  in  drawing  a  face,  the  ordinary  convention 
.vhich  Beardsley  never  cared  for  and  never  mastered  ; 
uid  it  shows  a  beginner's  blundering  use  of  the  chalk 
n  fluffy  touches  of  tone.  The  man  who' had  so  extra- 
)rdinary  a  mastery  of  another  technique,  and  so 
Sinning,  evasive  a  use  of  another  convention,  was  of 
:ourse  disgusted  with  his  failure.  In  a  half-hearted 
,vay  he  tried  to  titivate  it  by  pen-dottings  of  a  misplaced 
pattern,  and  a  great  deal  of  signature  ;  but  there  it 
vas,  a  thing  to  be  concealed,  torn  up,  forgotten. 

It  is  perhaps  to  expect  too  much  of  the  fondness  of 
Viends  that  they  should  do  this  kindly  office  for  the 
"ailures  that  have  survived  in  their  hands  ;  but  if  they 
:annot  make  up  their  minds  to  burn  immature  (in 
Beardsley 's  case  child's)  work  and  the  rare  mistakes 
)f  a  wary  draughtsman,  they  ought  not  to  lend  them  for 
publication.  In  Mr.  Smitbers'  book  we  have  to  work 
hrough  a  dreadful  set  of  fifteen  scraps  from  one  friend's 
:ollection,  of  which  only  two  have  a  possible  right  to 
ippear.  Then  follow  two  pseudo- Botticelli  tondos. 
Mr.  Halle,  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope.  Mr.  Strudwick, 
Mrs.  de  Morgan  are  the  masters  of  this  deplorable  art, 
ind  Beardsley  was  an  ugly  duckling  in  that  pond. 
Mr.  Marillier  has  dug  up  a  Hail  Mary!  and  some 
Dther  bad  Burne  Jones's,  but  his  worst  sin  is  to  reprint 
i  number  of  illustrations  done  for  the  Pall  Mall  Budget. 
I  suppose  with  the  kindly  idea  of  giving  Beardsley,  on 
lis  first  appearance,  something  to  do,  the  editor  of  that 
paper  set  him  to  make  drawings  at  the  theatres,  and 
portraits  of  celebrities.  Happily  Beardsley  did  these 
hings  so  much  worse  than  the  most  ordinary  illustrator 
ind  took  wing  on  his  own  account  so  promptly  that  he 
was  not  long  tempted  from  his  own  path.  Why,  oh 
why  bring  this  rubbish  up  against  him  ? 

The  first  novelty  in  Mr.  Smithers'  collection  that 
arrests  the  eye  is  Incipit  Vita  Nova.  It  is  one  of 
Beardsley's  strongest  designs,  and  perhaps  the  most 
:ynical.  A  little  fcetus-creature  reads  the  book  of  life 
with  the  eye  that  is  gathering  out  of  that  terrible  first 
:aricature  of  humanity.  It  is  a  more  ingenious  outrage 
pn  life  than  any  corpse,  and  to  heighten  the  horror  the 
egend  assigns  it  to  one  of  the  sacred  places  of  poetry, 
rhe  next  piece  was  worth  preserving,  for  in  this  Litany 
\f  Mary  Magdalen  we  see  Beardsley,  still  borrowing 
nannikins  and  decoration  from  Burne  Jones,  but  begui- 
ling to  employ  them  for  his  own  purposes,  the  satirist 
■merging  from  the  rhythms  of  the  elegist.  The  same 
lesign,  rehandled,  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Marillier's 
:ollection.  Then  there  is  a  Madame  Rcjane  belonging 
o  an  admirable  group  of  portraits  including  another  of 
hat  lady,  and  one  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  in  which 
Beardsley  found  means  to  slip  the  essence  of  likeness 
nto  his  arbitrary  masks.  These,  growing  natu- 
ally  out  of  his  first  purely  calligraphic  tentatives 
at  human  features,  are  to  be  compared  with  the 
halk  drawing,  the  failure  already  referred  to.  Later 
omes  a  most  entertaining  design  for  a  reformed 
>allet  costume.  It  was  intended,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
or  the  London  Garland,  and  was  a  skit  upon  the 
eformers  of  the  County  Council.  Nothing  is  seen  of 
he  dancer  but  a  little  head  that  tops  an  immense 
wramid  of  drapery  festooned  with  flowers  and  leaves, 
md  the  embroidered  figure  rises  up  in  the  empty 
quare  of  white  to  ghostly  stature.  Another  new 
lesign,  and  one  of  the  ripest  in  Beardsley's  work,  is 
^he  frontispiece  for  the  Forty  Thieves,  an  immense  AH 
Baba.  The  quality  given  to  the  blacks  and  whites  by 
heir  distribution  of  mass  and  by  the  manner  of  their 
i 'reaking  up  in  the  jewelled  parts  is  extraordinary,  the 
juaaplitude  and  relevancy  of  the  whole  are  worlds  away 
!  rom  the  loose  ends  and  frittered  detail  of  the  early 
work,  and  the  lettering,  a  weak  feature  in  early  drawings, 
Is  clean  and  handsome.    The  Messalina  drawings  are 


admirable.  This  voluptuous  person,  exhibiting  her 
charms  with  the  angry  decent  pomp  of  a  dowager,  is 
one  of  Beardsley's  funniest  whims. 

Others  of  the  drawings  such  as  the  Mademoiselle  de 
Maupin,  the  Baron  Verdigris,  the  title-page  of  the 
Pierrot  of  the  Minute,  the  cover  of  the  Houses  of  Sin  are 
not  familiar  to  all  readers  and  are  all  charming.  In 
the  Volpone  designs  Beardsley  was  experimenting  in  a 
sort  of  podgy  rococo,  and  doubling  on  his  imitative 
pursuers  with  a  rather  absurd  lead  pencil  technique. 
He  was  tired  perhaps  for  the  moment  of  his  own  skill 
with  the  pen,  and  wanted  to  pass  over  into  modelling. 

Mr.  Lane's  collection  depends  not  so  much  on 
novelties  as  on  containing  the  best  of  Beardsley's  work 
up  to  and  including  the  Yellow  Boole,  from  the  Birthday 
of  Madame  Cigale,  one  of  his  first  characteristic  inven- 
tions, up  to  such  masterpieces  as  The  Education  Sen/i- 
men  tale,  Lady  Gold's  Escort,  7'hc  Wagncriies  and  the 
splendid  design  of  himself  in  an  immense  curtained  bed. 
But  there  are  one  or  two  noticeable  new  things,  such  as 
the  Atalanta  Beardsley  had  the  fashionmaker's  gift  for 
deforming  the  human  body  in  captivating  ways,  by- 
bizarre  exaggeration  now  of  one  neglected  form,  now  of 
another.  The  Nocturne  of  Chopin,  a  design  for  the 
Yellow  Book  cover,  and  a  Maitressc  d'Orchestre  are 
others  of  those  whimsical  costume  pieces. 

Those  whom  Beardsley  grievously  disconcerted  might 
gain,  by  turning  those  pages,  a  juster  notion  of  the 
illogical  way  in  which  an  artistic  talent  very  often 
develops  itself,  especially  if  it  has  to  develop  itself  in 
breathless  haste.  When  we  theorise  at  ease  we  picture 
the  artist  as  a  kind  of  prophet,  bursting  in  his  youth 
with  something  he  must  say,  and  gradually  learning  the 
language  and  the  eloquence  which  will  express  and 
recommend  his  burden.  When  we  examine  actual 
cases  we  must  often  put  up  with  a  much  more  topsy- 
turvy order,  with  boys  who  begin  with  a  taste  for 
eloquence,  who  express,  for  the  pleasure  of  eloquence, 
quite  uncongenial  sentiments  and  must  gradually  make 
themselves  a  soul,  seek  out  and  painfully  confirm  their 
own  attitude  to  life.  Beardsley's  carter  is  a  com- 
plete inversion  of  the  accredited  order.  He  begins, 
goodness  knows  how,  with  a  perfect  technique,  a 
nervous  power,  namely,  of  drawing  lines  of  exactly 
what  fineness  and  exactly  of  what  form  he  willed. 
Many  great  artists  would  have  envied  him  this 
gift.  Then,  dawning  with  this  power,  but  lagging 
behind  it,  came  what  by  all  the  rules  ought  to  have 
preceded  it,  a  conception  of  an  embroidery  of  black  and 
white  in  lines  and  masses.  Lagging  again  buhmd  this 
decorative  sense  was  the  idea  of  how  this  embroidery 
mighl  be  amusingly  woven  into  shapes  of  men  and 
things  as  a  kind  of  accident  in  the  play  and  spinning 
of  the  lines.  And  last  of  all,  I  take  it,  was  any  control 
of  these  shapes,  beyond  the  pleasure  in  what  might 
turn  up,  and  the  necessary  turning  to  grotesque  of  one 
who  had  no  sure  hold  on  the  forms  of  life.  The  web 
was  spun  first  and  the  fancies  caught  in  it  like  flies. 

Beardsley's  technique  applied  itself  naturally  enough 
at  the  outset  to  the  forms  and  sentiment  of  Burne 
Jones.  As  a  boy  he  turned  to  the  greatest  line  spinner 
of  our  time,  but  it  was  impossible  lor  him  to  remain 
subdividing  the  draperies  and  intensifying  the  wist  ful- 
ness of  a  world  not  really  congenial  to  him.  Once 
having  tumbled  into  this  world  he  could  hardly 
escape  without  scandal.  When  his  wit  awoke,  and 
terrible  grimaces  began  to  distort  the  pious  faces 
of  puppets  drawn  not  from  life  but  from  Burne 
Jones,  he  was  in  the  position  of  a  man  brawling  in 
church,  so  sacred  had  the  brooding  amorousnes- 
of  English  art  become.  Beardsley  escaped  by  way  of 
the  decoration  of  Japanese  prints  and  other  models, 
and  embarked  on  the  leering  grotesques  that  made  him 
famous.  These  were  the  only  sort  of  images  that  h  s 
means  allowed,  sharp  and  telling  enough  to  satisly  his 
wit  and  his  desire  of  technical  perfection.  He  could  not 
widen  his  range  by  direct  recourse  to  life,  for  that  was 
not  the  way  his  talent  worked.  He  must  work  from 
point  to  amusing  point  as  he  played  with  and  mod'lied 
his  masks,  recognising  in  what  came  about  under  h  s 
hands  a  possible  rendering  of  a  new  type  or  sentiment. 
And  gradually  these  inventions  were  accumulating,  the 
monstrous  leer  and  perversion  of  his  early  work  was 
becoming  a  more  flexible  mask,  and  veins  of  que?r 
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tenderness  were  opening  up  in  his  design.  By  way  of 
bygone  fashions  in  dress  his  art  was  learning  new  feel- 
ings, and  he  knelt,  a  sentimental  pilgrim,  before  altars 
draped  like  toilette  tables.  Born  Puck,  he  died  Pierrot, 
and  died  too  soon.  D.  S.  M. 


THE  SYMPHONY. 


TN  an  ably  argued  and  ably  written  article  in  the 
-L  current  number  of  the  "Chord"  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Baughan  puts  in  "A  Plea  for  the  Symphony."  As  this 
is  a  damp  day  in  a  damp  district,  I  propose  to  desiccate 
myself  a  little  by  saying  my  say  on  this  obviously  dry 
topic.  The  state  of  affairs  with  regard  to  the  symphony 
is  just  this  :  no  one  will  write  one  and  no  one  would 
listen  to  one  if  it  were  written.  The  problem  is  :  how 
shall  composers  be  induced  to  write  symphonies  and 
audiences  to  hearken  patiently  to  them?  In  discussing 
a  subject  of  this  sort  it  is  just  as  well  sometimes  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  apparently  the  first  thing 
to  do  now  is  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any 
cogent  reason  why  symphonies  should  be  written  and 
heard.  If  by  symphonies  we  mean  merely  correct 
pieces  of  music  written  in  Haydn-Mozart-cum-early- 
Beethoven  form,  with  nothing  save  their  school- 
correctness  to  recommend  them,  then  it  must  be 
admitted  that  not  even  a  bad  excuse  for  their  existence 
can  be  found.  It  is  the  pedants,  the  professors,  the 
Academics,  indeed,  who  are  partly  responsible  for  the 
bad  odour  in  which  the  symphony  remains  just  now. 
Ever  since  Beethoven's  day  they  have  patiently  gone  on 
writing  what  they  believed  and  still  believe  to  be  new 
works  on  the  old  model.  The  first  subject  of  the  first 
movement  is  and  has  always  been  of  the  correct 
character,  the  second  subject  of  the  correct  character 
and  in  the  correct  key;  the  "working-out"  section 
always  is  and  always  has  been  duly  sprinkled  with 
touches  of  school  counterpoint,  and  no  fault  can  or  ever 
could  be  found  in  the  recapitulation.  The  Academics, 
in  fact,  have  virtually  persevered  in  writing  the 
same  symphony  everlastingly  again  and  again.  The 
last  symphony  turned  out  by  some  Royal  College 
gentleman  is  in  all  essentials  the  same  symphony  as 
some  antiquated  rusty-suited  contrapuntist  wrote  in 
Leipsic  in  the  twenties.  No  wonder  the  public  long 
ago  grew  weary  of  hearing  the  monotonous  old  thing  ; 
no  wonder  the  younger  men  said  that  if  their  symphonies 
must  be  even  as  this,  they  would  write  anything  rather 
than  symphonies.  This,  certainly,  is  not  the  thing 
Mr.  Baughan  pleads  for.  He  wants  something  fresh 
in  symphony  :  his  plea  indeed  is  simply  a  plea  for  some- 
thing fresh  ;  and  if  you  ask  why  he  troubles  about  the 
symphony  at  all,  he  replies  that  you  cannot  write  a 
piece  of  absolute  music,  a  piece  of  music  independent  of 
any  programme  yet  possessing  some  kind  of  form, 
without  it  becoming,  whether  or  not  you  may  wish  it, 
a  symphony.  If  you  won't  write  symphonies  the  only 
kind  of  orchestral  music  left  open  to  you  is  pro- 
gramme-music, called  symphonic  poems,  or  ballades, 
or  legends  or  what  not.  And  if  you  attach  no 
story  to  your  piece  of  music,  and  it  is  a  true 
and  logical  expression  of  something  you  have  felt, 
form  inevitably  ensues,  and  the  result  is  a  symphony. 
Mr.  Baughan  prefers  this  to  the  symphonic  poem,  which 
has  so  far  proved  an  utter  failure.  He  is  right,  of 
course.  We  want  some  good  and  new  symphonies  ; 
and  when  they  are  composed  people  will  quickly  listen 
to  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  drive  people  into 
Queen's  Hall  with  goads  to  hear  Mr.  Wood's  fine  inter- 
pretation of  Tschaikowsky's  "Pathetic;"  the  public 
even  crowds  to  hear  Beethoven's  Fifth  and  Ninth,  which 
we  know  are  quite  old-fashioned  ;  and  when  another 
Beethoven  or  Tschaikowsky  comes  along  the  public 
will  rush  to  hear  his  music  also.  But  if  the  danger  is 
small  of  any  of  our  composers  becoming  Beethovens 
or  Tschaikowskys,  how  much  more  completely  is  it  re- 
moved by  their  determination  to  become,  not  Tschai- 
kowskys or  Beethovens,  but  Berliozs,  Liszts  or 
Dvoraks.  They  decline  to  try  the  road  which  again 
and  again  has  led  to  artistic  success,  but  follow,  one 
after  another,  in  swift  succession,  along  the  path  that 
leads  straight  to  artistic  damnation. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  decay  of  interest  in 
the  symphony.    One  I  have  already  given.    The  teach- 


ing institutions  of  Europe  have,  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  turned  out  thousands  of  young  men,  all  deter- 
mined to  become  distinguished,  but  all  equally  deter- 
mined not  to  write  symphonies,  or  music  in  any  of  the 
"  accepted  "  forms.  They  have  all  been  taught  how  to 
write  in  the  accepted  forms  :  they  have  been  made  to 
write  sonatas,  suites,  symphonies  and  fugues  ;  they 
have  been  told  that  this  is  "right"  and  the  other 
"wrong;"  and  when  they  have  possessed  any  ability 
whatever  they  have  seen  that  the  tests  applied  to 
their  work  were  arbitrary  and  wholly  worthless,  that 
they  might  as  well  have  been  judged  by  the  size 
or  quality  of  their  score-paper  or  the  number  of 
staves  they  used  on  a  page.  Above  all,  they  have 
seen  that  the  music  of  their  masters  was  ineffably 
dull  and  tedious,  that  the  examples  set  before  them  of 
perfectly  constructed  music  never  afforded  a  moment's 
pleasure.  They  have  revolted— all  the  men  of  any 
ability  —  against  "form."  Then  Wagner,  followed 
by  all  save  the  dullards,  has  preached  his  doctrine  : 
that  Beethoven  said  the  last  word  in  absolute  music, 
and  henceforth  only  one  species  of  music,  dramatic 
music — i.e.  Richard's  dramatic  music — could  be  honest 
and  worth  hearing.  Quite  as  potent  as  Wagner's 
teaching  has  been  his  example  :  everyone  has  wanted 
to  write  dramatic  music.  When  it  could  not  be  written 
for  the  stage  it  has  been  written  for  the  concert- room, 
and  to  explain  what  really  could  only  be  explained  by 
dramatic  action  and  words,  programmes  have  come  in. 
The  result,  as  I  have  said,  has  been  a  failure,  a  dis- 
astrous failure.  The  best  of  the  symphonic  poems 
written  during  the  last  twenty  years  are  slop  ;  the 
worst  are  simply  very  bad  slop.  They  are  simply  pieces 
of  incidental  music  to  a  drama  which  the  listener  is 
supposed  to  carry  in  his  mind  ;  and  nothing  is 
easier  to  write  or  harder  to  listen  to  (patiently) 
than  that  kind.  The  fact  of  its  being  an  accom- 
paniment to  a  story  excuses  the  lack  of  purely  musical 
interest ;  the  fact  of  there  being  no  voices,  nor  action, 
nor  scenery,  and  the  fact  that  the  purely  musical 
interest  ought  to  predominate,  even  if  it  does  not,  excuse 
the  music  for  never  telling  the  story  it  is  supposed  to 
tell.  There  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  an  effective 
symphonic  poem.  Parts  of  Berlioz  and  Liszt  are  fine  ; 
but  not  one  of  their  symphonic  poems  is  effective,  no 
matter  from  what  point  of  view  it  is  considered.  After 
all  the  failures,  without  the  example  of  one  success  to 
cheer  us,  we  ought  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  symphonic 
poem,  and  go  straight  once  more  to  the  natural  form  of 
symphonic  music,  the  symphony. 

It  ought  to  be  clear  enough  already  that  I  do  not 
mean  the  regulation  symphony  with  the  regulation 
number  of  movements  in  the  regulation  order,  contain- 
ing the  regulation  number  of  subjects  in  the  regulation 
keys.  I  am  fully  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Baughan  when 
he  says  that  a  symphony  need  be  only  in  one  move- 
ment, or  consist  of  any  number  of  movements  in  any 
order  that  the  composer  pleases.  If  the  music  rightly 
expresses  the  thing  in  the  composer's  mind — that  is,  it 
the  thing  is  so  expressed  that  one  feels  it — it  will  be 
logical  and  therefore  have  true  form.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  composer  should  not  introduce  polkas, 
waltzes,  even  barn-dances,  into  his  mighty  achieve- 
ments :  if  his  purpose  is  serious,  and  he  has  genius 
enough,  he  may  effect  as  much  with  the  barn-dance  as 
Beethoven  did  with  the  scherzo.  As  Mr.  Baughan  says 
in  his  concluding  sentence,  so  would  I  say  in  mine, 
"  Let  the  young  composer  make  what  modifications  he 
will,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  protests  of  the  learned 
doctors  in  music,  but  let  him  recognise  that  the 
essentials  of  the  symphony-form  are  not  barren  formal- 
ism, but  are  based  on  the  unalterable  logic  of  human 
expression."  J-  F-  R- 


"KING  JOHN"  AND  OTHER  PLAYS. 

TN  a  nobly  vaulted  chamber  of  Northampton  Castle 
i-  are  set  the  thrones  of  the  king  and  the  queen 
mother.  The  portly  chamberlain,  wand-bearing,  red- 
robed,  stands  waiting  on  one  of  the  topmost  steps  of 
the  great  staircase.  An  organ  sounds,  and  he  stalks 
majestically  down.  After  him  skips  a  little  jester.  A 
long  sombre  procession  of  bowed  heads  and  folded 
arms,  the  monks  come,  chanting  a  Mass.    After  them 
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walk  the  courtiers.  The  monks  pass  away  through  the 
arches.  The  courtiers  range  themselves  around  the 
throne.  A  blast  of  trumpets  heralds  the  king  and  the 
queen  mother,  who  presently  seat  themselves  upon  the 
thrones.  In  the  brief  parley  with  Chatillon — "new 
diplomacy,"  with  a  vengeance  ! — one  feels  that  not  the 
king,  but  the  sinister  and  terrible  old  figure  beside 
him,  is  the  true  power,  ever  watching,  prompting, 
enforcing.  Chatillon  flings  his  master's  defiance  and  is 
escorted  from  the  presence-chamber.  The  ill-matched 
brothers  are  ushered  in  ;  the  straight-limbed  elder, 
splendidly  confident  and  insolent  ;  the  younger,  lantern- 
jawed  and  cringing,  grinning  with  fear.  At  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  the  younger  whines  his  cause  with  quick, 
wretched  gestures.  The  king  suppresses  a  smile.  His 
eyes  wander  to  the  bastard,  finding  in  him  "perfect 
Richard."  "  Man  and  no-man  "  are  here — an  elemental 
situation.  Sped  by  a  blow  of  the  jester's  bladder,  "  no- 
man  "  scurries  out  of  the  chamber,  happy  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  his  gold.  The  bastard  is  left  exulting  in  his 
manhood  and  the  glory  it  has  brought  him  .  .  .  Under 
the  walls  of  Angiers,  Philip  of  France  parleys  with  his 
enemy.  The  queen  mother  holds  out  her  arms  to  little 
Arthur,  and  Constance  reads  in  her  eyes  all  that  would 
befall  him  in  England.  The  citizens  open  their  gates, 
and  on  a  cushion  the  keys  of  the  city  are  pre- 
sented to  the  two  kings,  who,  hand  in  hand,  pass  in  to 
hold  revelry  .  .  .  Pandulpho,  tremendous  embodiment  of 
the  Pope's  authority,  comes  to  the  two  kings.  John, 
strong  in  his  mother's  presence,  receives  the  curse.  Philip 
snatches  his  hand  away  from  the  clasp  of  his  ally.  Torn 
with  conflicting  fears,  he  submits  himself  to  Rome  .  .  . 
You  see  the  two  armies  "  face  to  face,  and  bloody  point 
to  point."  In  a  corner  of  a  dark  field,  fitfully  lit  by  the 
flames  of  a  distant  village,  you  see  the  victorious  bastard 
fell  his  arch  foe  and  snatch  from  his  shoulders  the  lion 
skin  of  King  Richard  ...  In  a  glade  of  slim  beeches, 
John  communes  with  the  faithful,  grim  Hubert.  The 
old  soldier  stands  immovable,  while  his  master  whispers 
in  his  ear.  Beyond,  stands  the  queen  mother,  watching 
with  her  eyes  of  ill  omen.  Little  Arthur  is  plucking 
the  daisies.  The  king  smiles  down  at  him  as  he  passes, 
and  the  child  starts  away.  There  are  some  daisies 
growing  near  the  spot  where  the  king  has  been  whisper- 
ing his  behest.  Lightly,  he  cuts  the  heads  of  them  with 
his  sword  ...  In  the  crypt  there  is  no  light  but  from 
the  cresset  where  the  irons  will  be  heated.  Arthur 
runs  in,  carrying  a  cross-bow  on  his  shoulder.  "  Good 
morrow,  Hubert."  "  Good  morrow,  little  prince  .  .  ." 
All  the  vassals  have  left  their  king.  The  jester  who 
watched  the  scene  from  a  gallery  has  fled  too.  The 
king  takes  up  the  orb  and  the  sceptre,  sits  haggard 
upon  his  throne.  Hubert  comes  in,  and  the  sound  of 
this  footstep  causes  the  king  to  shudder  and  cry  out 
like  a  child.  But  Arthur  still  lives.  Nothing  but 
his  death-warrant  remains  against  the  king.  While 
the  king  burns  this  parchment  on  the  cresset,  the  monks 
rile  in  to  their  Mass.  Up  the  stairs  they  go,  chanting. 
The  king  smiles,  and  then,  still  standing  by  the 
cresset,  folds  his  hands  in  prayer.  He  walks,  with 
bowed  head,  up  the  stairs,  abases  himself  at  the 
altar.  ...  It  is  the  dusk  of  dawn  in  the  orchard  of 
Swinstead  Abbey,  and  through  the  apple-trees  the 
monks  hurry  noiselessly  to  the  chapel.  The  dying  king 
is  borne  out  in  a  chair.  He  is  murmuring  snatches  of 
a  song.  The  chair  is  set  down,  and  with  weak  hands 
he  motions  away  his  bearers.  "  Ay  marry,"  he  gasps, 
"now  my  soul  hath  elbow-room;  it  would  not  out  at 
windows  nor  at  doors.  There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in 
my  bosom,  that  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust.  .  .  . 
And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come,  to  thrust  his 
icy  fingers  in  my  maw."  The  bastard  comes  in  hot 
haste,  and  the  king,  to  receive  his  tidings,  sits  upright, 
and  is  crowned  for  the  last  time.  He  makes  no  answer 
to  the  tidings.  One  of  the  courtiers  touches  him,  ever 
so  lightly,  on  the  shoulder,  and  he  falls  back.  The 
crown  is  taken  from  his  head  and  laid  on  the  head  of 
the  child  who  is  now  king.  The  bastard  rings  out 
those  words  in  which  the  poetry  of  patriotism  finds  the 
noblest  expression  it  can  ever  find.  .  .  . 

I  have  written  down  these  disjointed  sentences,  less 
in  order  to  enable  my  readers  to  imagine  the  production 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  than  to  preserve  and  accen- 
tuate  for    my   own   pleasure    my   own  impressions. 


Probably,  I  have  omitted  many  of  the  important  points 
in  the  play  and  in  the  show  :  I  have  merely  recorded 
the  things  which  an  errant  memory  has  kept  clearliest. 
Most  of  the  points  I  have  alluded  to  are,  as  you  will 
have  observed,  points  of  "  business  "  and  stage  manage- 
ment. For  this  I  make  no  apology.  I  had  never  seen 
the  play  acted  before,  and  I  must  confess  that,  reading 
it,  I  had  found  it  insufferably  tedious.  I  had  found 
many  beautiful  pieces  of  poetry  in  it,  but  drama  had 
seemed  to  me  absolutely  lacking.  That  was  because 
I  have  not  much  imagination.  Lengths  of  blank 
verse,  with  a  few  bald  directions — enter  A ;  exeunt 
B  and  D  ;  dies  ;  alarums  and  excursions  ; — are  not 
enough  to  make  me  see  a  thing.  (And,  I  take  it, 
this  is  the  case  with  most  of  my  fellow-creatures.) 
Therefore,  when  I  go  to  a  theatre  and  find  that  what 
bored  me  very  much  in  the  reading  of  it  is  a  really  fine 
play,  I  feel  that  I  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
management  which  has  brought  out  the  latent  possibili- 
ties. I  can  imagine  that  a  bad  production  of  "  King 
John  "  would  be  infinitely  worse  than  a  private  reading  of 
it.  A  bad  production  would  make  the  play's  faults 
the  more  glaring.  But  a  good  production,  as 
at  Her  Majesty's,  makes  one  forget  what  is  bad 
in  sheer  surprise  at  finding  so  much  that  is  good. 
I  can  say  without  partiality,  and  with  complete  sin- 
cerity, that  I  have  never  seen  a  production  in  which  the 
note  of  beauty  was  so  surely  and  incessantly  struck 
as  in  this  production  of  King  John.  As  for  the  actual 
performance,  there  are  many  interesting  points  which, 
unfortunately,  I  cannot  discuss  this  week.  I  shall 
write  about  the  performance  as  soon  as  there  are  not 
so  many  other  plays  clamouring  to  be  noticed. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Fernald  was,  I  think,  tactless  in  calling 
his  play  "  The  Moonlight  Blossom."  The  title  was 
obviously  meant  to  suggest  beauty,  and  it  fails  to  do 
so.  I  do  not  say  that  "  blossom  "  is,  in  itself,  an  ugly 
word.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  an  intrinsically  ugly  word.  Words  sound  ugly  or 
beautiful  according  to  their  associations.  For  example, 
"  ermine,"  which  sounds  very  beautiful,  is  no  more 
beautiful  really  than  "vermin,"  a  word  which  one 
would  condemn  as  utterly  hideous.  Its  sound,  or  the 
sight  of  it  written,  is  delightful  only  because  it  suggests 
mantled  queens  and  the  finery  of  noblemen.  In  itself 
it  is  not  beautiful,  nor  is  the  other  word  hideous.  Ten 
years  ago,  doubtless,  "blossom"  was  a  delightful 
word  ;  but  now,  though  its  actual  significance  has  not 
changed,  it  is  a  word  to  be  avoided.  Especially  if  it 
is  preceded  by  another  dissyllabic  noun,  it  is  a  quite 
impossible  word,  a  word  hopelessly  compromised  and 
degraded.  You  may  smile  at  my  pedantry,  but  you 
cannot  deny  that  I  am  right.  You  remember — it  is  one 
of  those  things  which  stick  in  the  memory — that  dread- 
ful, querulous  song,  "Only  a  pansy  blossom,"  which 
was  everywhere  warbled  for  many  months  and  may 
still  be  heard  from  the  lips  of  poor  wretches  who 
walk  croaking  in  the  side  streets  lest  they  starve. 
And  you  know  the  dreadful  scent  which  is  stored 
in  automatic  machines  on  the  Underground  Railway 
for  the  refreshment  of  stifled  City  men.  "  Cherry  blos- 
som "  and  "  pansy  blossom  "...  how  could  "  moon- 
light blossom  "  sound  otherwise  than  hideous  ?  And 
why  was  Mr.  Fernald  so  tactless  ?  If  his  play  had  been 
really  delightful,  the  title  would  have  spoilt  my  pleasure. 
It  aggravates  my  displeasure  at  a  play  that  is  as  tedious 
as  it  might  (had  the  author  used  his  gifts  rightly)  have 
been  delightful.  Oh,  the  tedious,  involved  plot !  I  was 
striving  vainly  to  understand  it,  whilst  I  might  have 
been  enjoying  the  background.  The  hero  was  suspected 
of  having  committed,  years  ago,  a  crime  which  was 
really  committed  by  his  half-brother  and  an  unscrupulous 
widow.  And  there  were  endless  machinations  and 
botherations,  only  relieved  by  merciful  pauses  for 
symbolism  and  for  local  colour.  The  symbolism  was 
pretty,  though  rather  perfunctorily  worked  in.  The 
local  colour  was  delightful.  The  capture  of  a  criminal, 
the  duel  on  stilts,  the  little  dance,  made  the  plot  seem 
the  more  intolerable  when  it  was  resumed.  It  would 
have  been  so  easy  for  Mr.  Fernald  to  weave  these  things 
into  a  simple  and  pretty  love  story.  In  the  love  passages 
he  shows  (despite  a  tendency  to  be  iambic)  that  he  can 
write  delicately  and  imaginatively.  But  these  love 
passages  are  so  bedevilled  by  the  surrounding  plot 
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that  they  gave  me  little  pleasure.  I  shall  go 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales'  again,  taking  the  play 
as  mere  spectacle  and  letting  its  significance  go  hang. 
The  scenery  and  the  dresses  were,  indeed,  fascinating. 
Fascinating,  too,  was  Mrs.  Campbell.  I  know  not 
whether  she  was  like  a  real  Japanese  girl  ;  if  she  was 
not,  she  should  be  taken  by  all  Japanese  girls  as  a 
model.  The  way  she  walked  and  the  way  she  danced 
were  irresistible,  and  the  way  she  used  her  voice,  like 
a  child  playing  the  piano  with  one  finger,  gave  a 
peculiar,  child-like  charm  to  all  the  things  she  had  to 
say.  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  as  the  suspect  hero,  was 
a  little  tco  austere.  True,  the  part  was  meant  to  be  very 
sombre  ;  but  Mr.  Robertson  put  so  much  sombreness 
into  his  every  tone  and  movement  that  I  was  fain  to 
suspect  him  of  being  depressed  by  his  part.  I  blame 
not  him,  but  the  author.  There  was  a  strong  cast — 
Miss  Rosina  Filippi,  Miss  Eleanor  Calhoun,  Mr.  James 
Welch  and  others. 

Mr.  Kinsey  Peile  is  a  person  to  be  encouraged  ;  not 
one  to  be  groaned  at,  as  at  the  Avenue  Theatre  on 
Saturday  night.  He  had  written  a  comedy  which  was  not 
adapted  from  the  French,  and  he  had  done  ir,  without  a 
collaborator.  Two  good  signs  !  And  much  of  his 
dialogue  was  really  amusing,  and,  though  his  last  act 
fell  to  pieces,  the  rest  of  his  play  was  wrought  adroitly. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  future  history  of  British  drama 
will  be  the  history  of  Mr.  Kinsey  Peile's  development ; 
but,  at  least,  this  "  Interrupted  Honeymoon  "  proves 
its  author  to  have  both  talent  and  good  intentions. 

"  Boy  Bob,"  in  which  to  see  Miss  Louie  Freear  I  visited 
the  Metropole  Theatre,  Cambervvell,  is  twaddle  so 
outrageous  that  not  Miss  Freear  herself,  for  all  her 
humour  and  sensibility,  is  worth  seeing  in  it. 

Max. 


FINANCE. 

QTILL  waiting  are  the  only  words  with  which  to 
^  characterise  the  attitude  of  the  Stock  Markets 
during  the  week,  and  the  state  of  suspense  with  regard 
to  the  future  of  South  Africa  has  caused  a  further 
depression  in  values  all  round.  At  the  moment  of 
writing  it  is  generally  felt  that  war  is  inevitable,  and 
no  one  is  disposed  to  operate  on  either  side,  for 
speculators  for  the  rise  are  still  waiting  for  lower 
values,  and  operators  for  the  fall,  taught  by  bitter 
experience,  are  not  by  any  means  confident  that  the 
actual  outbreak  of  hostilities  will  mean  any  considerable 
relapse  in  prices.  On  the  whole  it  has  perhaps  been 
fortunate  that  the  settlement  which  has  been  in 
progress  during  the  week  and  concluded  yesterday 
has  given  the  markets  something  with  which  to 
occupy  their  minds,  and  has  therefore  prevented 
them  to  some  extent  from  contemplating  the  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs.  Making-up 
prices  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  naturally  reflected 
the  uneasiness  which  has  prevailed  throughout  the  last 
account.  The  Settlement  showed  indeed  that  the 
speculative  account  open  for  the  rise  is  reduced;to  very 
small  dimensions,  and  that  there  have  been  bear  opera- 
tions of  some  magnitude,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  higher 
value  of  money  carrying-over  rates  were  perceptibly 
easier  than  at  the  mid-monthly  settlement.  The  lists 
showed  an  almost  unbroken  succession  of  falls,  and  in 
Home  Rails  Great  Easterns,  in  which  the  bears  seem 
to  have  made  rather  a  violent  attack,  were  down  as 
much  as  3^,  whilst  Chatham  and  Dover  First  and 
Second  Preference  were  both  two  points  lower,  Great 
Northern  "  A  "  H,  Great  Western,  North-Eastern  and 
Metropolitan  1,  and  a  great  many  of  the  rest  were 
down  from  £  to  ;\L.  American  Rails,  from  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  fear  of  war  and  the  carefully 
engineered  money  flurries  in  New  York,  showed  a 
still  more  serious  relapse.  Milvvaukees  fell  5$  during 
the  account,  and  Norfolk  Preference  2g.  Atchison 
Preference  and  Union  Pacific  Common  were  i\  lower, 
New  York  Central  2,  and  many  others  one  point  and 
more.  Canadian  railway  stocks  were  all  adversely 
affected.  Foreign  stocks  kept  fairly  firm,  and  Spanish 
Fours  even  improved  slightly,  no  doubt  on  account  of 
the  better  position  of  affairs  in  Paris.  At  the  moment 
ot  writing  everyone  is  anxiously  awaiting  the  delayed 
despatch  from  the  Transvaal  Government  and  the  deci- 


sion of  the  Cabinet  Council,  and  though  a  faint  spark  of 
hope  still  glows  in  a  very  few  breasts  the  majority  of 
people  are  prepared  for  the  worst.  What  the  result  of 
an  ultimatum  to  the  Transvaal  will  be  on  the  markets  it 
is  impossible  for  the  most  experienced  to  predict.  But 
its  ultimate  despatch  has  been  anticipated  for  so  long 
that  it  is  quite  possible  it  may,  by  ending  uncertainty, 
at  once  improve  the  market  position,  at  any  rate  in  all 
those  departments  which,  unlike  the  South  African 
market,  will  not  be  directly  affected  by  hostilities. 
With  regard  to  Kaffirs  the  outlook  is  wholly  uncertain, 
and  there  are  some  indications  that  the  actual  fall  in 
case  of  war  may  be  greater  than  we  have  hitherto 
anticipated. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  surprise  expressed  on 
Thursday  when  it  was  known  that  the  Bank  directors 
had  decided  not  to  raise  the  Bank  rate,  in  spite  of  a 
decrease  in  the  reserve  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
and  a  fall  in  the  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  of 
3i7  per  cent,  to  48^  per  cent.  As  it  happens,  by  an 
odd  coincidence,  the  total  reserve  is  really  higher  than 
it  was  on  the  corresponding  date  last  year,  when  the 
Fashoda  incident  caused  considerable  uneasiness.  The 
return  shows  a  decrease  in  the  coin  and  bullion  of 
,£1,120,000,  and  since  ^776,000  in  gold  was  taken  for 
abroad  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  home  cir- 
culation of  nearly  ,,-£350,000.  The  market,  in  view  of 
the  political  and  monetary  situation,  was  quite  prepared 
for  an  increase  in  the  rate  to  at  least  35  per  cent.,  and 
the  reasons  which  weighed  with  the  Directors  in 
postponing  a  change  which  must  now  be  made  very 
soon  caused  some  speculation.  It  was  suggested, 
in  fact,  that  the  rate  was  not  raised  in  order  that  such 
cash  as  the  Government  may  require,  and  which  will 
presumably  have  to  be  raised  by  means  of  Treasury 
Bills,  may  be  obtained  at  a  lower  rate  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  the  Bank-rate  had  been  raised  this 
week.  With  regard  to  the  general  position  of  the 
Money  Market  the  outlook  remains  much  the  same, 
great  uneasiness  being  felt  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Berlin,  and  much  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
the  position  in  New  York.  The  prospect  of  war  in 
the  Transvaal  has  made  the  Americans  afraid  that  if 
they  do  want  gold  they  will  be  unable  to  obtain  it  from 
London,  and  this  prospect  has  adversely  affected  the 
American  markets  during  the  week.  Dearer  money  is 
no  doubt  postponed  for  a  few  days,  but  its  advent  must 
shortly  be  at  hand. 

The  fall  in  the  price  of  Home  Railway  securities 
would  seem  to  be  due  much  more  to  bear  selling  than 
to  actual  sales  by  genuine  holders,  since  there  is  nothing 
in  the  railway  position  to  justify  the  decline  in  values. 
Indeed  the  contrary  is  rather  the  case,  for  the  dividend 
outlook  for  the  second  half  of  the  present  year,  in  view 
of  the  continuance  of  satisfactory  traffic  receipts,  is 
certainly  favourable  rather  than  otherwise.  No  doubt 
bear  operators  are  anticipating  that  the  trouble  in  the 
Transvaal  may  cause  sales  in  Home  Rails  and  other 
solid  securities  in  order  to  cover  commitments  in  other 
departments,  for  it  is  well  known  that  at  times  of  crisis 
like  the  present  and  with  dear  money  in  prospect  for 
some  time  to  come  large  operators  desire  to  have  liquid 
cash  balances  of  large  amounts  at  their  disposal 
in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  fall  in  values  in  the  more  speculative  de- 
scriptions. It  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  those 
who  make  money  in  the  stock  markets  are  those 
who  buy  in  bad  and  sell  in  good  times  and  that  the 
mistake  made  by  the  great  mass  of  the  public  is  in 
pursuing  a  directly  opposite  policy.  At  the  present 
time  we  do  not  doubt  that  many  of  the  more  successful 
class  of  operators  are  busily  engaged  in  picking  up 
cheap  stock.  They  do  not  go  into  the  market  and  offer 
vociferously  to  buy,  but  stealthily  absorb  any  cheap 
stock  that  comes  their  way.  Indeed  a  good  deal  of  it 
never  appears  in  the  market  at  all,  but  through  the  in- 
termediary of  obliging  brokers  quietly  goes  into  their 
offices  without  anyone  being  the  wiser.  It  may  be, 
therefore,  that  the'  "bears"  are  anticipating  a  little 
this  sale  of  high-class  securities  as  a  hedge  to  cover 
other  commitments,  and  the  fall  in  Home  Railway 
stocks  need  not  be  taken  as  having  any  great  significance. 
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The  traffic  receipts  of  the  week  have  again  been  good, 
as,  apart  from  the  abnormal  increase  of  ,£21,800  in  the 

(case  of  the  Great  Western,  the  North-Western  shows 
an  increase  of  ,£9,768,  and  three  others,  the  Great 
Eastern,  the   Midland,   and   the   South- Eastern  and 

'Chatham  and  Dover,  show  receipts  of  more  than 
j£6,ooo  over  those  of  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

'  The  aggregate  receipts  for  the  half-year  to  date  tell  the 
same  satisfactory  story,  the  North-Western  being 
_£i  10,000  better,  the  North-Eastern  ^70,000,  the 
Great  Central  ,£65,000,  the  Great  Eastern  .£62,000, 

1  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  .£54,000,  the  Midland 
,£51,000,  and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ,£50,000, 
than  on  the  corresponding  date  last  year.  These 
figures  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  nothing 
intrinsically  wrong  with  the  Home  Railway  market, 
and,  for  those  who  prefer  the  safer  kind  of  operation, 
in  the  case  of  any  further  fall  many  favourable  oppor- 

'  tunities  for  investment  will  offer  themselves. 

Probably  of  all  the  markets  the  department  for 
American  Rails  at  the  present  time  offers  one  of  the 
safest  opportunities  for  making  considerable  profits, 
since  in  case  of  war  it  is  the  market  which  is  most  likely 
■  to  emancipate  itself  speedily  from  adverse  influences. 
The  position  of  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  all  con- 
siderations of  dear  money,  is  inherently  sound,  for  the 
railway  companies  continue  to  advance  in  prosperity  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  in  consequence  of  the  great  im- 
provements effected  in  the  management  of  the  different 
roads  during  the  last  few  years  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  tbe  takings  will  be  available  for  dividends 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  There  are  as  yet  no 
signs  whatever  of  any  slackening  in  the  great  industrial 
and  commercial  activity  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
we  have  previously  pointed  out,  the  dear-money  scares 
which  periodically  affect  the  Wall  Street  market  are 
without  a  doubt  deliberately  caused  by  certain  big 
financial  interests  in  New  York  who  do  not  as  yet  deem 
the  moment  fitting  for  that  further  rise  in  the  value  of 
American  Railroad  securities  which  they  no  doubt 
know  to  be  inevitable.  Prices  are  now  consider- 
ably lower,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  companies  like 
the  Atchison  and  the  Southern,  whose  Preference 
stocks  stand  at  64';  and  53^  respectively,  will  both  in 
all  probability  this  year  earn  5  per  cent,  on  the  Pre- 
ference, and  that  Norfolk  Preference,  which  is  now 
receiving  its  full  4  per  cent.,  stands  only  at  71',,  it  is 
clear  that  taking  these,  as  may  justifiably  be  done,  as 
samples  there  is  room  for  a  considerable  boom  as  soon 
as  political  and  monetary  conditions  wear  a  more  satis- 
factory aspect.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  improve- 
ment which  has  been  effected  in  American  railway 
management  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  is  pro- 
vided by  the  report  of  the  Wabash  Railway  Company 
just  issued,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  equipment 
of  the  road  has  been  practically  wholly  renewed  and 
that  the  cost  of  "this  renewal  has  been  borne  by  the 
net  revenue  of  the  company.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  traffic  can  now  be  carried  much  more  economically 
than  before,  and  since  the  betterment  outlay  has  prac- 
tically ceased  future  profits  will  be  available  for  the 
shareholders  in  two  or  three  years'  time.  The  Deben- 
ture stocks  of  the  Wabash  at  present  g:ve  a  yield  of 
nearly  5  per  cent,  and  in  view  of  the  improved  position 
of  the  company  may  be  looked  upon  as  sound  invest- 
ments. 

As  the  fall  in  the  value  of  South  African  gold  mining 
shares  has  made  further  progress  during  the  week  we 
repeat  below  the  table  given  last  week  comparing 
present  prices  with  the  highest  touched  this  year  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  are  waiting  to  buy  and  who 
wish  to  select  those  shares  which  are  likely  to  give 
them  the  biggest  profit  when  affairs  in  South  Africa 
once  again  resume  their  normal  course.  Whether  the 
time  has  now  arrived  when  it  will  be  judicious  to  make 
purchases  in  the  South  African  market  is  still  a  ques- 
tion which  every  investor  must  decide  for  himself. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  end  the  value  of 
South  African  gold  shares  will  not  only  recover 
to  the  highest  point  touched  this  year,  but  will  go  con- 
siderably higher,  and  it  may  therefore  be  said  with  confi- 
dence that  those  who  wish  to  buy  for  investment 
purposes  and  who  can  pay  for  and  take  up  their  shares 


cannot  very  well  make  a  mistake  at  the  level  of  values 
now  reached.  It  is,  however,  important  to  note  that 
during  the  past  week  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a 
certain  amount  of  actual  selling  of  stock  from  Parts,  a 
fact  which  indicates- that  French  holders  of  South 
African  shares,  who  have  hitherto  steadfastly  refused  to 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  war,  have  now  changed 
their  belief.  Since-  very  large  amounts  of  Trans- 
vaal gold  shares  are  held  in  Paris  and  the  mere 
abandonment  of  the  hope  that  peace  will  be  preserved 
by  French  holders  has  already  led  to  a  certain  amount 
of  selling- from  that  quarter,  it  is  possible  that  the  actual 
beginning  of  war  may  lead  to  large  quantities  of  stock 
coming  upon  the  London  market,  and  in  this  case  the 
fall  may  be  very  severe.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
anticipated  in  some  quarters  that  the  beginning  of 
hostilities  may  be  the  signal  for  buying  on  a  large  scale 
in  London,  and  this  may  counteract  the  effect  of  selling 
from  Paris.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  English 
operators  consider  that  war  will  be  a  bull  point  rather 
than  otherwise,  and  that  it  will  be  more  likely 
to  cause  a  certain  improvement  in  the  value  of 
Transvaal  gold  shares  in  the  end  than  any  peace- 
able settlement  of  our  differences  with  the  Trans- 
vaal could  now  do.  One  statement  can,  however,  now 
be  made  with  complete  confidence.  Transvaal  shares 
are  undoubtedly  cheap  at  present  prices.  Those  who 
buy  them  to  put  away  will  in  the  end  certainly  make 
large  profits  ;  those  who  wait  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
yet  be  much  cheaper  will  no  doubt  make  larger  profits  if 
their  anticipations  are  realised,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  run  the  risk  of  not  being  able  to  secure  the  shares 
they  want  next  week  at  the  price  at  which  they  can  be 
bought  to-day. 
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The  crisis  is  at  last  beginning  to  tell  on  the  mines  of 
the  Transvaal  themselves,  and  those  properties  which 
have  continued  working  under  great  difficulties  during 
the  present  month  are  at  last  finding  it  necessary  to 
shut  down  and  to  wait  for  less  troublous  times  before 
they  continue  operations.  War  will  necessarily  cause  a 
cessation  in  the  production  of  gold  on  the  Rand,  and  the 
output  for  September  cannot  fail  to  show  a  big  falling 
off,  in  spite  of  the  great  efforts  which  have  been  made 
to  continue  working  under  unfavourable  conditions. 
The  output  for  August  will  probably,  therefore,  be  the 
best  that  will  be  attained  for  some  months  to  come,  and 
the  analysis  we  give  below  of  the  returns  for  that  month, 
compared  with  the  average  yield  per  ton  for  the  Whole 
of  last  year,  will  therefore  be  valuable  as  indicating  the 
relative  position  of  the  various  mines. 

August  Yield  of  Transvaal  Mines. 

Average  yield  August 
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made  to  convince  the  public  that  the  set  oack  in  values 
in  this  department  was  simply  due  to  scare  and  not  to 
any  inherent  weakness  in  the  Westralian  market.  Our 
own  opinion  is,  however,  very  different,  for  as  we 
have  frequently  pointed  out,  Westralian  values  had  pre- 
viously been  hoisted  in  a  wholly  unwarrantable  fashion. 
It  is  only  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  unjustifiable 
inflation  that  when  uneasiness  prevails  prices  should 
move  downwards,  and  those  responsible  for  the  inflation 
must  not  only  have  pretty  well  exhausted  their  re- 
sources by  their  former  operations,  but  must  have  been 
the  more  hardly  hit  by  the  recent  slump  and  can 
scarcely  be  in  a  position  to  hoist  the  market  again 
until  the  public  has  forgotten  what  it  has  lost  and  can 
once  more  be  enticed  into  this,  the  most  speculative  of  all 
the  mininpf  markets. 


Westralians  like  everything  else  have  suffered  from 
the  prevailing  uneasiness,  and  some  attempts  have  been 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SPORT  BY  PROXY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Gartmore,  Stirling,  N.B.,  26  September. 

Sir, — A  correspondent  in  your  columns  last  week 
declared  almost  with  an  oath,  that  he  is  going  to  revive 
cockfighting.  This  is  to  be  done  apparently  with  a 
view  to  show  that  bull-fighting  is  "  sport  "  and  that  a 
battue  and  "  stagging"  do  not  lall  into  the  same  noble 
category.  But  more  than  that,  he  is  going  to  test  the 
law  himself  in  relation  to  cockfighting  :  clearly  a  man 
who  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  is  not  afraid 
to  stand  alone  "  Herbertus  contra  mundum." 

But  if  your  correspondent  wishes  to  prove  that  a  bull- 
fight is  "  sport,"  clearly  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to 
show  that  it  fulfils  some  of  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  his  letter.  His  "horror  of 
blood,  has  been  forgotten  in  the  charm  of  the  gorgeous 
spectacle,  in  the  marvels  of  the  skilful  performance,  in 
the  display  of  courage  by  bulls  and  bullfighters  alike." 

Let  us  first  take  the  "  gorgeous  spectacle."   In  what 
does  it  consist  ?   An  arena  filled  with  thousands  of 
people  in  shabby  modern  dress.   A  procession  of  men 
in  faded  jack-pudding  clothes,  and  darned  white  thread 
stockings.    A  sub-procession  of  thin   lame  and  half- 
starved  horses  with  their  eyes  bandaged  with  dirty  rags, 
and  urged  on  by  men  thrashing  them  from  behind 
with  sticks.    Upon  them,  men  encased  in  leg  armour 
even     more     ridiculous     in     appearance    than  the 
quondam   "  men  in  armour "  of   the    Lord  Mayor's 
Show.     Men  who  have  moreover  no  idea  of  riding, 
and  who,    when    their    miserable    horses    trot  hold 
in  the  most  absurd  way  to  both  the  pommel  and  the 
cantle  of  their  high-peaked  saddles,  and  often  drop 
their  lances  in   their  endeavour  to  keep  their  seats. 
You  may  search  Spain  from  Irun  to  Cadiz  for  a  good 
rider,  a  rider  such  as  you  may  see  by  the  dozen  in  the 
midland  and  southern  counties  of  England,  or  amongst 
the  Moorish  tribesmen  of   North  Africa,  or   on  the 
"  Puzta "  of   Hungary.    Of  course  to  compare  any 
Spaniard  as  a  horseman,  with  an  Australian,  a  Texan, 
a  Mexican  or  a  Gaucho,  would  be  absurd.    Only  a  few 
herdsmen  about  Salamanca    and   Jerez    deserve  the 
name  of  riders.     But  if  the  horsemen  are  inept  and 
monstrously  absurd — what  of  the  horses  !    What  skill 
do  they  display,  when  blindfolded,  they  are  thrashed 
and  pricked  with  knives  on  to  the  bull's  horns  ?  All 
they  can  do  is  to  die  an  agonising  death  without  the 
least  chance  of  either  escape  or  of  defence,  so  that  in 
their  case  there  can  be  no  question  of  any  skill  dis- 
played.   Nor  would,  I  think,  even  your  correspondent 
suggest  that  they  experience  any  pleasurable  excitement 
by  their  share  of  the  performance. 

The  courage  of  the  bull  too  I  fail  to  see  or  that 
he  displays  any  special  skill.  Having  seen  many 
bull-fights  in  my  youth  with  bulls  from  the  best 
"  ganaderias  "  of  all  Spain  I  can  assure  your  corre- 
spondent that  in  most  cases  the  bull  refuses  to  fight  at 
all  till  he  has  had  the  "  banderillas  "  stuck  into  him,, 
and  not  unfrequently  even  then  till  crackers  have  been 
attached  to  burn  his  wounds.  Much  nonsense  has  bee« 
talked  about  the  fierceness  of  Spanish  bulls.  I  believe 
a  young  shorthorn  would  in  ten  minutes  clear  the  arena 
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of  the  best  "  cuadrilla  "  Spain  has  ever  seen.  As  for  a 
lively  young  three-year-old  from  Queensland  or  the 
River  Plate,  no  bull-fighter  could  face  him  for 
an  instant,  still  less  co"u!d  he  face  a  quick-legged 
light-footed  heifer  of  the  same  age.  As  to  the 
bull-fighters  I  have  seen  the  best  of  them,  the 
two  "  Frascuelos,"  Lagartijo,  Boca-Negra,  Mazzan- 
tini  and  Guerrita,  and  not  once  out  of  five  have  I  seen 
them  kill  a  bull  without  sticking  the  sword  into  his 
back  and  shoulders  half  a  hundred  times.  I  fear  to 
lead  your  correspondent  into  deep  waters,  but  I  must 
ask  him  what  danger  is  there  in  the  "  suerte  "  known 
as  "  el  galleo  " — what  in  the  "  veronica  "  and  what  in 
the  much-vaunted  "  volapie  "  ?  All  these  suertes  of 
course  want  practice,  but  are  not  half  so  difficult  to 
learn  as  is  a  straight  plant  from  the  rings,  or  a  front- 
away  from  the  horizontal  bar  in  a  gymnasium.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  a  bull  closes  his  eyes  in  charging, 
and  that  the  bull-fighter  holds  a  cloak  in  his  hand  at 
which  just  before  closing  his  eyes  the  bull  directs  his 
charges.  The  "  Salteo  de  trascuerno  "  and  the  "  Salteo 
de  lagarrocha  "  (leap  with  a  pole)  are  amongst  the  most 
dangerous  things  the  bull-fighter  is  called  upon  to  do  ; 
yet  for  sheer  dangers  who  would  compare  them  to 
riding  fast  downhill,  at  a  big  drop  out  of  ploughed 
land  ? 

Looked  at  dispassionately  a  bull-fight  is  an  unutter- 
ably dull  and  cockney  spectacle,  inept  in  all  its  bearings 
from  the  shabby  mended  clothes  of  the  performers,  to 
the  bad  riding  of  the  picadores,  and  the  miserable 
hunted  or  sulky  look  of  the  poor  half-tame  bull.  That  it 
makes  Spaniards  more  cruel  than  Englishmen  I  cannot 
see,  at  least  as  long  as  Englishmen  enjoy  "stagging" 
and  the  battue  which  your  correspondent  has  decried  ; 
but  that  it  induces  anything  but  the  most  unutterable 
boredom  in  the  spectator,  not  brought  up  to  consider  it 
as  Spaniards  do  a  "  national  affair,"  I  cannot  see.  As 
to  the  "  main  of  cocks  "  by  means  of  which  your  corre- 
spondent is  to  test  the  law,  I  can  imagine  if  he  himself 
fought  to  the  death  with  some  of  his  acquaintance 
about  his  weight,  that  that  might  be  considered  "hot- 
blooded  sport ; "  but  how  the  spectacle  of  two  miserable 
birds  fighting  till  one  is  dead  could  move  anyone  to 
aught  but  vomiting  I  cannot  tell. 

There  does  indeed  remain  the  erotic  side  of  the 
whole  question  of  blood  and  sport,  but  I  will  not  do 
your  correspondent  the  offence  of  hinting  that  he 
requires  so  strong  a  stimulant. — Your  obedient  humble 
servant,  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 


"CAPITALISTIC  CIVILISATION." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,  —  Fabian  phraseology  is  not  remarkable  for  its 
precision,  and  even  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  despite  his 
command  of  a  copious  and  picturesque  vocabulary, 
occasionally  betrays  the  Socialists'  weakness  for  a 
"  nice  derangement  of  epitaphs."  In  his  latest  letter 
in  your  columns,  on  the  "  Rent  Question,"  he  asked, 
"After  all,  is  capitalistic  civilisation  fit  for  anything 
but  the  rubbish  heap  ?  "  Perhaps,  if  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  would  explain  what  he  means  by  "Capitalistic 
Civilisation,"  it  might  be  possible  to  answer  the 
question.  Your  correspondent  "  Anti- Fabian  "  talks 
about  the  "elimination  of  what  Mr.  Shaw  calls 
'  capitalistic  civilisation.'  "  But  what  are  we  to 
eliminate  ?  and  how  is  it  to  be  done  ? 

Presumably,  it  is  present-day  civilisation  that  is  thus 
dubbed  to  differentiate  it  from  some  former  type.  But, 
after  all,  is  there  any  civilisation  known  to  mankind 
that  is  not,  as  regards  its  economic  arrangements, 
"capitalistic,"  saving,  of  course,  the  Utopias  of  the 
dreamers?  A  kindred  phrase  to  this  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw's  occurs  frequently  in  the  Socialistic  literature 
that  is  now  as  cheap  as  common  fiction.  Being  a 
humble  student  of  social  questions,  I  would  like  to  be 
enlightened  as  to  the  precise  signification  of  both 
phrases.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  is  "  Capitalistic  Civilisa- 
tion," and  it  sounds  as  lovely  as  "  that  blessed  word 
'Mesopotamia'"  did  to  the  old  lady,  when  it  came 
from  the  lips  of  her  favourite  preacher.  The  phrase 
which  is  akin  to  it,  and  has  also  I  think  been  used  by 


Mr.  Shaw  himself  in  some  of  his  Fabian  essays,  is 
"  Modern  Capitalism."  It  is  as  puzzling  to  a  plain 
man  to  understand  in  what  sense  "  capitalism"  can  be 
considered  modern,  as  to  conceive  of  any  practicable 
civilisation  which  is  not,  in  some  form  or  other,  "  capi- 
talistic." How  far  into  the  mists  of  antiquity  must  we 
penetrate  befoie  we  come  to  a  time  when  "capitalism" 
did  not  exist  and  find  a  civilisation  that  was  not 
capitalistic  ? 

"  Capitalism,"  sir,  is  not  modern.  Going  backwards  : 
in  the  "  Spacious  days  of  Good  Queen  Bess"  it  was  in 
full  swing.    Then  the  East  India  Company,  the  first 
English   "  Chartered    Company,"  was    founded,  and 
many  other  capitalistic  enterprises  were  set  on  foot.  In 
mediaeval  England,  civilisation,  though  feudal,  was 
essentially  capitalistic,  and  the  crusades  were  "  run  "  by 
the  great  capitalists  of  the  day.    Shakespeare,  in  the 
"  Merchant  of  Venice,"  gives  us  a  striking  picture  of 
Venetian  capitalism.     There    we    see    the  capitalist 
money-lender,  and  the  merchant  with  his  argosies,  who 
traded   upon  loaned  capital.     Florentine,   as  well  as 
Venetian  civilisation,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  distinc- 
tively capitalistic.    The  great  Florentine  bankers,  from 
whom  our  own  Edward  III.  borrowed  money  for  his 
French  wars,  virtually  controlled  the  financial  world  for 
a  century  or  more.     Further  back  still,  we  find  Roman 
civilisation  decidedly    capitalistic.      "  Capitalism,"  as 
pronounced  as  any  of  its  modern  forms,  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  and,  incidentally,  the  Master  gave  his 
followers  an  economic  lesson  on  the  folly  of  starting  to 
build  a  castle,  or  entering  upon  a  campaign,  on  insuffi- 
cient capital  (Luke  xiv.  28-30).     Before  the  Christian 
era  the  Romans  had  their  wealthy  financiers.  Dr. 
Gibbins,  in  his  "  History  of  Commerce  in  Europe,"  says 
"  Roman  merchants  were  great  capitalists  and  bankers, 
insomuch  that  Cicero  asserts  that  '  not  a  single  sesterce 
is  in  circulation  in  the  province  of  Narbonenses  (S. 
France)  that  is  not  entered  in  Roman  account  books.  ' " 
Contemporaneously  with  and  prior  to  Rome,  Carthage, 
and  before  Carthage,  Phoenicia  were  "capitalistic  civi- 
lisations."   The  Phcenicians  even  had  a  gold  and  silver 
currency  which  points  to  an  advanced  form  of  "capital- 
ism."   The  Greeks  had  very  enterprising  capitalists, 
and  many  of  them  became  founders    ot  capitalistic 
colonies.      Of   Egyptian    capitalism   we    have  some 
graphic  pictures  drawn  in  the  Books  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus.    Going  yet  further  back,  the  old  patriarchs 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  were  wealthy  capitalists, 
even  though  their  capital  consisted  mainly  of  flocks  and 
herds.      And  that  first  great  floating  hotel  and  mena- 
gerie, a  purely  and  aggressively  individualistic  concern, 
called  Noah's  Ark,  could  not  have  been  built  and  stocked 
without  a  very  substantial  capital  fund,  out  of  which  to 
pay  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  purchase  the  live  stock, 
and  provision  the  establishment  for  twelve  months. 

How  Socialists  can  talk  of  "  Capitalism,"  or  "  Capi- 
talistic Civilisation,"  as  a  specially  modern  product,  in 
face  of  this  record,  puzzles  me  much  ;  nor  can  I  imagine 
where,  in  either  ancient  or  modern  history,  we  must 
search  for  that  pure  and  unsophisticated  form  of  civili- 
sation which  is  not  capitalistic.  The  particular  phase 
of  capitalism  which  is  modern,  is  joint  stock  enterprise 
—  the  association  of  many  small  capitals  to  form  a  large 
one.  The  humblest  of  our  wage-earners  may  now 
become  a  capitalist  :  he  can,  with  the  few  pounds  he  has 
saved  out  of  his  earnings,  take  shares  in  a  limited 
liability  company,  and  so  enjoy  the  profits  of  capital,  and 
likewise  its  risks  and  losses.  But  that  is  a  democratic 
development  of  capitalism  which  ought  to  please  the 
Fabians. 

As  for  the  great  housing  problem,  which  is  hastily 
attributed  to  landlord  capitalism,  how  would  Socialism 
help  us  to  solve  it?  The  problem  would  present  the 
same  difficulties  to  a  socialistic  community  as  it  does  to 
our  "  Capitalistic  Civilisation."  That  problem  is  this  : 
given  500,000  people  all  wanting  to  live  within  an  area 
where  there  is  only  space  for  400,000,  find  house  room 
for  them  therein  !  To  get  this  quart  of  people  into  the 
pint  of  space  would  be  quite  as  hard  for  a  County 
Council  which  owned  the  land,  as  it  is  now  the  land  is 
in  private  ownership.  The  only  way  by  which  the 
London  County  Council  of  the  future,  when  Socialism 
has  made  it  all-powerful,  may  find  room  for  more  people 
than  now  inhabit  the  Metropolitan  area,  will  be  to 
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repress  sternly  the  fad  for  open  spaces,  and  build  over 
Victoria,  SoutKwark  and  Battersea  Parks,  and  all  other 
Loudon  parks  and  recreation  grounds,  of  course  not 
sparing  Hyde  and  St.  James's  Parks  and  other  West 
End  pleasaunces.  Then,  housing  room  may  be  pro- 
vided for  a  few  hundred  thousand  more  of  the  applicants 
who  are  anxious  to  live  within  Metropolitan  limits,  but 
are  now  turned  empty  away.  Stay,  there  is  another 
suggestion  that  comes  from  socialistic  sources,  for  at 
least  relaxing  the  pressure  of  the  problem  in  future.  It 
is,  to  stop  the  increase  of  the  country's  inhabitants. 
Some  think  no  special  measures  having  this  end  in  view 
will  be  necessary  under  Socialism,  for  when  once  the 
social  revolution  is  fully  accomplished,  the  natural  result 
will  be  a  speedy  thinning  down  of  the  population.  They 
may  not  be  far  wrong. — I  am,  &c.  J.  Q. 


THE  SIMON  DE  MONTFORT  MEMORIAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

2S  September,  1899. 

Sir, — I  have  just  seen  in  your  issue  of  last  Saturday, 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  proposed  monument 
to  Simon  de  Montfort  is  to  be  erected  at  Leicester. 
This  is  doubtless  a  misprint.  The  monument  is  to  be 
erected  on  the  spot  where  the  great  patriot  was  buried, 
namely  at  Evesham.  —  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

G.  Napier  Whittingham, 
Hon.  Sec.  to  Simon  de  Montfort 
Memorial  Committee. 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  TRANSVAAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Royal  Societies  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

23  September,  1899. 

Sir,  —  Are  you  not  rather  too  hard  on  President 
Kruger  and  his  Government?  It  is  certainly  difficult  to 
put  oneself  exactly  at  their  point  of  view.  They  see  this 
great  Empire  bent,  as  they  are  convinced,  on  swallowing 
up  their  little  Republic.  They  have  some  reason  to 
think  so,  considering  what  the  Outlanders'  leaders  have 
been  more  than  hinting  at  for  some  time.  If  we 
English  thought  it  likely  that  some  great  power  or 
combination  of  powers  was  about  to  gulp  us  down,  as  a 
boa  constrictor  does  a  rabbit,  we  might  find  ourselves 
shuffling  a  little  to  get  out  of  the  creature's  way.  As 
to  duplicity  what  can  beat  that  of  our  fellow-citizens 
who  when  engaged  in  their  raid,  wired  home  that  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  Outlanders  were  in  danger  of 
their  lives  at  the  hands  of  the  Boers? 

It  seems  to  me  that  President  Kruger  has  with  a 
wonderful  self-control  kept  the  question  of  compensation 
on  this  account  in  the  background  lately. 

Yours  faithfully,  A.  B.  Sayce. 

"  RURAL  EDUCATION." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Badgemore  House,  Henley-on-Thames, 
27  September,  1899. 

Sir, — The  article  under  the  above  heading,  in  last 
week's  issue,  is  I  am  convinced  the  expression  of  the 
sentiments  of  most  thinking  men  interested  in  the. 
question  of  the  future  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 

The  importance  of  that  question,  to  us  as  a  nation, 
is  so  vital  and  apparent  that  it  should  be  unnecessary  to 
enlarge  on  it.  But  as  of  old  we  country  people  are  slow 
to  move,  else  we  should  not  so  long  have  sat  with 
folded  hands  while  the  young  life  of  the  countryside 
was  educated  to  be  unfitted  to  live  in  it  ! 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  time  for  action  has  come 
— and  that  all  countrymen  having  the  true  interest  of 
the  people  and  the  nation  at  heart,  should  through  the 
means  of  county  meetings  and  similar  methods  of 
giving  expression  to  their  views — call  public  attention 
to  this  great  and  growing  evil,  and  devise  a  means  for 
its  remedy. — Yours  faithfully, 

Richard  Ovey. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  LONDON  COMMUNE. 

"The  Commune  of  London  and  other  Studies."  By 
J.  H.  Round.  London:  Constable.  1899.  12.V. 
net. 

S~  LOWLY,  one  by  one,  the  questions  which  agitated 
the  London  historians  of  forty  years  ago  are  hav- 
ing appropriate  answers  fitted  to  them.  Mr.  Round 
has  always  been  among  the  foremost  of  a  little  band  of 
investigators  and  has  always  hastened,  as  soon  as  even 
the  smallest  grain  of  useful  knowledge  has  been  dis- 
covered, to  proclaim  the  happy  results  of  his  labours. 
Unfortunately,  his  work  has  not  always  received  its 
full  meed  of  praise.  He  has  thought  fit  too  often  to 
make  the  slight  differences  which  have  been  found 
between  his  views  and  those  of  his  fellow-labourers 
occasion  of  controversy  so  keen  as  to  cause  pain 
especially  to  those  who  most  highly  appreciated  his 
industry.  The  amount  of  sheer  hard  toil  involved  in 
each  step  gained  against  the  tide  of  false  history,  amid 
the  thick  mists  of  mediaeval  obscurity,  can  only  be 
measured  by  those  who  have  essayed  the  task.  It 
behoves  the  few  who  succeed  to  help,  not  to  hinder  those 
who  have  been  less  fortunate.  In  the  present  volume 
Mr.  Round  betrays  a  measurable  decline  of  his  wonted 
asperity.  We  can  still  wish  he  had  omitted  some 
short  passages  ;  we  can  still  wish  he  quoted  fewer 
of  the  third  and  fourth  class  "authorities"  whose 
books  we  can  assure  him  are  of  no  assistance  to 
the  student.  He  fails  even  to  recognise  the  high  level 
on  which  he  stands  himself.  Norton  and  Coote  are 
extinct  volcanoes  and  one  or  two  of  the  living  writers 
whom  Mr.  Round  adduces  are  little  better,  though  he 
would  have  us  accept  them  against  Freeman  and  Green 
and  Luard  and  half  a  dozen  living  writers  who  are 
quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Where  Mr. 
Round  sees  serious  errors,  sometimes  amounting 
almost  to  the  dignity  of  falsehoods  in  those  with  whom 
he  differs,  the  ordinary  historical  student  finds  only 
questions  well  worthy  of  examination  and  argument. 
Mr.  Round  makes  mountains  of  molehills  and  swears 
to  defend  each  crumbling  elevation  with  his  last  breath, 
though  no  one  thinks  of  attacking  it,  if  indeed  it  is 
always  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  We  have  no 
intention  of  gratifying  Mr.  Round's  combative  pro- 
pensities. He  has  as  Sir  Walter  Besant  testifies  in  a 
brief  "prefatory  letter"  formed  and  clearly  stated  a 
"working  theory  of  the  very  difficult  questions 
connected  with  the  creation  "of  the  municipality"  of 
London.  A  working  theory  is  always  useful  though  it  is 
not  always  a  complete  solution.  Sir  Walter  has  evidently 
confined  his  attention  to  what  Mr.  Round  has  to  say  about 
our  great  city,  but  many  other  matters  are  discussed 
and  some  of  them  are  of  even  greater  importance. 
To  all  Mr.  Round  brings  his  natural  powers  of  insight 
coupled  with  the  experience  acquired  in  many  years  of 
controversial  research  and  when  he  can  restrain  himself 
from  personalities  directed  against  those  who  are 
working  in  the  same  field  with  himself,  his  remarks  are 
well  worthy  of  close  attention. 

The  title-role,  so  to  say,  of  the  present  volume  is 
taken  by  the  eleventh  essay  of  the  fifteen  which  are 
comprised  in  it.  "  Before  I  explain  my  discoveries  on 
the  '  Commune'  granted  to  London,"  says  Mr.  Round, 
"  it  may  be  desirable  to  show  how  great  a  discrepancy 
of  opinion  has  hitherto  prevailed  "  on  this  subject.  The 
authorities  he  adduces  are  of  a  very  varied  character 
but  as  few  of  them  are  of  much  weight  and  as  Sir 
Walter  Besant  has  expressed  his  satisfaction  with 
Mr.  Round's  "discovery"  we  may  proceed,  merely- 
remarking  that  the  reader  will  find  it  in  full  on 
page  235,  and  that  it  consists  of  a  passage  in  one  of 
the  Additional  Manuscripts  (1-4,252)  in  which  there  is 
a  copy  of  the  oath  of  the  Commune  in  the  time  of 
Richard  I.  "  Of  the  nature  of  the  Commune  we  know 
nothing,"  says  Mr.  Round,  leaving  us  thus  very  much 
where  we  were  before.  "London  under  Stephen" 
forms  the  fifth  essay  and  is  written  to  prove 
that  justiciars  ruled  occasionally,  it  not  always, 
before  there  were  mayors  in  London  ;  and  that  various 
authors  have  stumbled  over  Stow's  account  of  the 
Knightenguild.    Mr.  Round  holds  that  the  "English 
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Cnihtengild  was  not  the  governing-  body,"  and  he 
thinks  he  has  proved  that  the  members  did  not 
"  embrace  a  religious  life  by  entering  Holy  Trinity 
priory."  That  this,  or  any  other  subject  on  which  Mr. 
Round  touches,  should  still  remain  an  open  question, 
is  a  view  which  neither  here  nor  in  other  places  ever 
occurs  to  him.  The  first  essay  "  is  a  plea  for  the  more 
scientific  study  of  the  great  field  for  exploration 
presented  by  our  English  place  names,"  a  plea  which 
all  archaeologists  will  warmly  support.  The  value  of 
charters  for  the  Norman  period  is  next  illustrated  and 
we  come  to  the  fourth  paper  which  is  on  the  origin  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  includes  a  critical  examination  of 
the  well  known,  little  understood  "  Dialogus."  This 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  of  Mr.  Round's 
chapters  and  traces  back  the  office  of  the  chamberlain 
of  the  Exchequer  "  as  a  feudal  serjeanty  to  the  days  of 
the  Conqueror."  It  establishes,  probably  for  the  first 
time,  a  connexion  between  the  office  and  the  tenure  of 
Porchester  Castle.  The  Irish  studies  which  follow  are 
also  interesting  and  throw  some  new  light  on  the 
claim  of  Henry  II.  and  its  alleged  support  by  a  papal  bull. 
Mr.  Round  shows  the  true  character  of  the  golden  age 
which  the  English  invasion  destroyed  andargues  from  Mr. 
Dillon's  account  of  the  Soudan  before  Lord  Kitchener, 
that  "a  vast  human  shambles"  maybe  for  some  an 
ideal  condition  for  a  country.  The  volume  concludes 
with  three  or  four  very  learned  articles  on  such  subjects 
as  "  Castle  Ward  and  Cornage,"  on  "  Bannockburn  " 
and  on  the  "Great  Inquest  of  Service."  All  have  the 
same  merits  of  originality  of  view  and  unwearied 
research  but  they  have  also  the  same  faults  of  reckless- 
ness in  attack  coupled  with  a  carelessness  in  statement 
which  too  often  deserves  a  stronger  adjective.  It  is 
•exceeding  the  limits  of  honest  criticism  to  say  that  the 
late  Mr.  Green  accepted  60,000  as  the  number  of 
knights'  fees  in  England.  Mr.  Round  must  know,  or, 
at  least,  ought  to  have  ascertained  before  he  wrote  the 
sentence,  that  Green  subsequently  recognised  the 
doubtfulness  of  the  estimate  and  substituted  the  words 
■"an  overwhelming  force."  We  might  similarly  ques- 
tion the  statement  as  to  Mr.  Archer  on  page  309,  as  to 
Miss  Norgate  on  page  113,  as  to  Mr.  Archer  again  on 
page  50,  and  as  to  other  living  writers  in  various  places. 
If  these  are  all  summed  up  they  leave  an  impression 
which  even  Mr.  Round's  most  ardent  admirer  must 
share,  namely  that  he  is  either  very  unfortunate  or 
sometimes  very  untrustworthy.  There  is  an  old  proverb 
which,  however,  applies,  as  Lord  Dundreary  reminds  us, 
to  a  very  limited  part  of  the  population,  but  Mr.  Round 
constantly  seems  to  think  all  his  glass  houses  are 
vitrified  forts. 


IRISH  LITERARY  IDEALS. 

&'  Literary  Ideals  in  Ireland."    London  :  Fisher  Unwin. 
1899.  is. 

THIS  book  represents  a  type  which  is  very  un- 
common. It  is  a  discussion  carried  on  by  Irish- 
men with  uniform  courtesy  and  reasonableness  and  with 
much  command  of  language  and  subtlety  of  thought. 
No  question  of  religion  or  politics  is  introduced,  and 
there  is  no  "  racial  animus,"  a  bogey  w  hich  has  recently 
begun  to  "  appear  "  in  literature,  and  which  promises, 
if  not  promptly  exorcised,  soon  to  become  as  terrible  a 
ghost  as  Odium  Theologicum.  Surely  in  the  "  bright 
lexicon  "  of  criticism  there  should  be  no  such  word  as 
animus,  while  no  lexicon  of  any  kind  ought  to  admit 
such  a  vilely  ill-formed  word  as  racial.  Yet  it  has 
made  its  appearance,  and  we  prophesy  that  it  will  haunt 
the  columns  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  which  seem 
to  have  now  abandoned  "  the  bolt  from  the  blue,"  "  the 
courage  of  his  opinions"  and  "proven  up  to  the 
hilt."' 

The  question  between  Mr.  Eglinton  and  Mr.  Yeats, 
in  which  "A.  E."  intervenes  as  a  kind  of  arbiter,  is, 
what  is  the  true  relation  between  art  and  life?  Mr. 
Yeats  holds  that  "art  is  to  be  liberated  from  life  "  Mr. 
Eglinton  thinks  its  chief  function  is  "  the  criticism  of 
life."  But  life  may  be  ideal  life,  description  may  be 
aspiration,  and  earthly  things  maybe  symbols  of  things 
divine.  Then  art's  criticism  of  life  will  be  a  service 
that  is  perfect  freedom.  It  will  criticise  life,  and  yet  it 
will  be  liberated  from  life.    Milton's  "  Samson  Agon- 
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istes  "  is  full  of  criticism  of  contemporary  life,  and  yet 
its  theme  is  as  remote  as  it  could  be  from  the  Mil  tonic 
age.  Ferguson's  "  Cougul  "  on  the  other  hand  is 
completely  divorced  from  the  century  in  which  it  was 
written.  Thus  when  Mr.  Eglinton  says  that  the 
ancient  legends  of  Ireland  "obstinately  refused  to  be 
taken  out  of  their  old  environment,"  we  are  disposed  to 
say  that  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Milton  would  have  over- 
come their  obstinacy,  and  made  them  as  good  vehicles 
of  modern  sympathies  as  the  history  of  the  Jews  or  the 
Romans  ;  and  we  doubt  whether  under  the  hands  of 
Ferguson  any  character  whether  legendary  or  con- 
temporary would  have  been  invested  with  the  power  of 
criticising  life  possessed  by  the  "Antigone"  of 
Sophocles  or  the  "Mark  Antony"  of  Shakespeare. 
The  works  of  great  artists  are  full  of  the  criticisms  of 
contemporary  life  ;  the  inferior  artists  seldom  have 
anything  to  say  about  life  ;  the  most  they  can  accom- 
plish is  to  make  their  persona?  express  the  character 
assigned  to  them.  The  French  school  of  poetry 
represents  the  extreme  recoil  from  real  life,  from 
"externality"  as  Mr.  Yeats  calls  it.  Paul  Verlaine 
"hated  to  hear ,  the  laugh  of  a  healthy  man."  Mr. 
Yeats  has  sympathies  with  this  school  ;  but  we  learn, 
if  we  understand  him  aright,  that  the  recoil  from 
externality  will  lead  us  back  to  the  most  perfect  way  of 
dealing  with  the  external  world — if  at  least  the 
"Odyssey"  is,  as  will  be  allowed,  well-nigh  perfec- 
tion. He  looks  forward  (the  words  quoted  by  him  are 
from  Millarme  translated  by  Symonds)  to  "an  ever 
more  arduous  search  for  an  almost  disembodied 
ecstasy"  and  thinks  that:  "  We  will  learn  again  how 
to  describe  at  great  length  an  old  man  wandering 
among  enchanted  islands,  his  return  home  at  last,  his 
slow  gathering  vengeance,  a  flitting  shape  of  a  goddess 
and  a  flight  of  arrows,  and  yet  to  make  these  so 
different  things  '  take  light  by  mutual  reflection  like  an 
actual  trail  of  fire  over  precious  stones,'  and  become 
'  an  entire  word,'  the  signature  or  symbol  of  a  mood  of 
the  divine  imagination  as  imponderable  as  '  the  horror 
of  the  forest  or  the  silent  thunder  in  the  leaves.'  " 


GOYERNOR  PHILLIP. 

"  Admiral  Phillip  :  the  Founding  of  New  South  Wales." 
By  Louis  Becke  and  Walter  Jeffery.  "  Builders  of 
Greater  Britain  "  Series.  London  :  Unwin.  1899.  §s. 

/^OVERNOR  PHILLIP'S  name  has  suffered  the 
partial  eclipse  which  is  the  portion  too  often 
allotted  by  history  to  those  who  accomplish  great  work 
unostentatiously.  This  is  the  first  biography  of  anyr 
pretensions  that  has  been  written  of  him.  Beyond  the 
circumstance  that  he  took  charge  of  the  expedition  to 
found  a  convict  settlement  in  Australia  and  was  the 
first  Australian  Governor,  who  knows  anything  of  his 
career?  Until  two  years  ago  even  his  burial-place  was 
searched  for  in  vain.  In  1897,  practically  on  the  eve  of 
the  attainment  of  nationhood  by  the  Australian  Colonies, 
his  tomb  was  discovered  in  the  old  parish  church  of 
S.  Nicholas  at  Bathampton  near  Bath.  It  is  a  little  hard 
on  Mr.  James  Bonwick,  whose  indefatigable  inquiries 
are  unacknowledged,  that  the  event  should  be  pro- 
claimed as  an  "  accidental  discovery  "  by  the  Vicar  of 
Bathampton.  Not  the  Vicar  but  the  Churchwarden 
found  the  tablet  in  Bathampton  Church  in  response  to 
Mr.  Bonwick's  representations.  Almost  as  hopeless 
until  recently  seemed  every  effort  to  ascertain  what 
Phillip's  career  was  up  to  the  time  he  received  his  Aus- 
tralian commission.  WTe  owe  it  to  the  patient  persistence 
of  Mr.  H.  F.  Wilson,  the  editor  of  the  "Builders  of 
Greater  Britain  "  series,  that  some  record  is  now  possible 
of  Phillip's  service  not  only  in  the  British  Navy  but  also 
under  the  Portuguese  flag.  The  record  does  not  prove 
to  be  of  much  importance,  though  it  sheds  a  certain  side- 
light on  Phillip's  energy  of  character  and  whole-hearted 
patriotism.  He  fought  for  Portugal  whilst  his  country 
was  at  peace,  but  he  left  the  Portuguese  service  im- 
mediately there  was  prospect  of  active  employment 
under  the  Union  Jack.  But  he  seems  to  have  had  little 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself.  He  was  nearly 
fifty  when  he  was  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the 
expedition  to  Australia.  His  "life"  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  six  years  during  which  he  founded 
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New  South  Wafcs.  Glad  though  we  are  to  have 
this  memorial  of  one  whose  title  to  a  niche  in 
Britain's  Temple  of  Fame  is  undoubted,  we  are  a 
little  disappointed  with  its  quality.  Mr.  Louis  Becke's 
forte  is  the  short  story  ;  as  historian  he  is  rather  out  of 
his  depth.  There  are  ample  materials  in  the  volume 
for  a  sketch  of  considerable  literary  charm,  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  put  together  hurriedly.  There  is  an 
irritating  tendency  to  repetition  and  occasionally  to 
contradiction  in  detail.  A  little  editorial  pruning  would 
have  left  the  critic  nothing  to  concern  himself  with  but 
Phillip's  work  and  character. 

The  selection  of  Arthur  Phillip  for  the  post  of  Aus- 
tralia's  pioneer    Governor  was    peculiarly  fortunate. 
Credit  for  it  rests  with  Lord  Sydney,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary.    Lord  Howe,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
frankly  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  whether  the  choice 
was  wise.    But  Sydney  possibly  anticipated  Palmerston's 
conviction  that    if    "  a    man    with   a    good    head,  a 
good    heart,   lots  of   pluck    and    plenty    of  common 
sense  "  is  wanted  for  service  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
world,   a  captain   in    the    navy  should   be  sent  for. 
Phillip  proved  himself  born  to  command,  quick  to  seize 
the  essentials  of  a  position,  resourceful,  patient,  tact- 
ful, brave.    Never  surely  was  a  man   called  upon  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  State  with  more  unpromising 
material,  under  more  depressing  conditions.  Foresight 
was  the  one  thing  necessary  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned in  the  despatch  of  such  an  expedition.  Phillip 
was  in  charge  of  the  very  pick  of  the  gaol  birds  of  the 
Mother-country,    wretches  some  of  them  who  could 
hardly  be  considered  safe  company  even  in  irons.  A 
handful  of  marines  under  Major  Ross  accompanied  the 
expedition.     The  fleet  was  well  on  its  way  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  marines  had  practically  no  ammuni- 
tion.    Had  the  omission  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
convicts  the  settlement  of  Australia  would  probably 
have  been  postponed  awhile.     Provisions  sufficient  to 
last  for  a  year  were  carried  by  the  fleet.  During 
that     period     it     was     expected     that  agricultural 
operations    would    be    successfully    inaugurated  and 
the  colony   be    placed   in  a  position    to  feed  itself. 
Looking    dispassionately    at     the    circumstances  it 
must  occur  to  after-the-event  wiseacres  that  the  sane 
thing  to  have  done  would  have  been  to  send  out  a 
year  or  so  in  advance  of   the  convicts  a  batch  of 
farmers  to  prepare  the  way.      Phillip's  first  crops  were 
failures,  and  the  colony  nearly  came  to  an  end  through 
starvation.     The  Governor's  skill    and  spirit    as  an 
administrator  under  semi-famine  conditions  were  admir- 
able.    His  heart  must  often  have  sunk  as  he  watched 
the  rations  decreasing  and  counted  up  the  hours  during 
which  they  could  be  eked  out  in  ever  lessening  quanti- 
ties.    To  make  matters  worse  fresh  ships  arrived  with 
more  convicts  and  no  fresh  supply  of  food.      A  store 
ship  which  would  have  relieved  all  the  misery  foundered 
soon  after  leaving  the  Cape  of  Good  H<  pe.     It  was  at 
least  something  that  officialdom  12,000  miles  away  had 
not  quite  forgotten  Phillip  and  his  settlement.   Had  the 
colonists  been  cast  in  heroic  mould,  anxiety  must  still 
have  been  keen,  but  with  a  thousand  desperate  men 
growing  more  desperate    for  want    of   proper  food, 
Phillip's  position  demanded  a  nerve  of  iron.  Happily 
ere  hope  was  quite  abandoned  provisions  reached  the 
colony. 

Phillip's  task  would  have  been  hard  even  though  he 
commanded  the  utmost  loyalty  of  every  man  who  went 
out  with  him  from  Major  Ross  down  to  the  very 
"lags"  themselves.  He  demurred  at  the  outset  to 
laying  "the  foundations  of  an  empire" — a  phrase 
which  makes  amply  clear  his  consciousness  of  the 
possibilities  of  Australia — with  convicts.  Yet  convicts 
were  practically  the  only  settlers  for  some  years, 
and  he  found  it  often  an  easier  task  to  impart  a 
semblance  of  civilisation  to  the  aborigines  themselves 
than  to  the  majority  of  his  colonists.  His  difficulties 
were  seriously  augmented  by  the  pettymindedness  of 
men  like  Ross,  who  obstructed  whatever  Phillip  con- 
sidered to  be  for  the  public  weal.  Not  unnaturally 
some  of  Ross's  assistants  were  quick  to  imitate  his 
example.  Ross  cordially  hated  a  post  for  which  he 
was  by  temper  and  training  unfitted,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  vast  blunder  had  been  made  by  His 
Majesty's  advisers  in  ever  imagining  that  Australia  could 


be  profitably  settled.  In  his  pessimism  he  did  not  stand 
alone.  Others,  notably  Lieutenant  Tench  and  Surgeon 
White,  who  were  not  incapable  of  forming  intelligent 
views  on  the  prospect,  sent  home  accounts  almost  as- 
gloomy  as  Ross's  own.  Except  for  a  fine  harbour, 
Ross  declared  Australia  to  be  totally  destitute  of  every- 
thing necessary  to  a  commercial  nation.  "  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  it  is  ever  able  to  maintain  the  people 
here,  it  cannot  be  in  less  time  than  a  hundred  years 
hence.  I  therefore  think  it  will  be  cheaper  to  feed  the 
convicts  on  turtle  and  venison  at  the  London  Tavern 
than  be  at  the  expense  of  sending  them  here."  Surgeon 
White  recommended  the  relinquishment  of  "a  scheme 
that  in  the  nature  of  things  can  never  answer." 
Tench  described  the  country  as  "  beyond  all  dispute 
very  wretched"  and  "totally  incapable  of  yielding  to 
Great  Britain  any  return  for  colonising  it."  "  A 
hundred  years  hence  "  Australia  had  a  population 
of  three  and  a  half  millions,  and  was  exporting  vast 
quantities  of  food  to  the  Mother-country  itself.  Aus- 
tralia's gold  production  in  the  last  half-century  has 
amounted  to  considerably  more  than  ^400,000,000, 
but  Tench  found  no  evidence  of  mineral  resources. 
In  the  teeth  of  so  much  discouragement,  Phillip 
succeeded  in  putting  the  colony  on  its  feet.  His 
departure  was  the  occasion  of  real  regret  and  un- 
fortunately signalised  the  undoing  of  a  large  part  of  his 
good  work.  Lieutenant-Governor  Grose,  during  the 
period  which  elapsed  before  Governor  Hunter  arrived, 
abolished  many  of  Phillip's  most  salutary  rules  and 
regulations.  The  chaos  which  Hunter  found  affords 
the  best  evidence  that  Captain  John  Faithful  Fortescue 
was  right  when  he  said  in  his  quaint  way  :  "  Upon  my 
soul  I  do  think  God  Almighty  made  Phillip  on  purpose 
for  the  place,  for  never  did  man  know  better  what  to 
do  or  with  more  determination  to  see  it  done  ;  and  yet 
if  they'll  let  him  he  will  make  them  all  very  happy." 


ARCH.-EOLOGY  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

"  Light  from  the  East,  or  the  Witness  of  the  Monu- 
ments." By  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball.  London  :  Eyre 
and  Spottiswoode.     1899.  15s. 

"  Recent  Archaeology  and  the  Bible."  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Nicol.  Edinburgh  :  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
1899.    gs.  net. 

"The  Land  of  Goshen  and  the  Exodus."  By  Major 
R.H.Brown.  London  :  Edward  Stanford.  1899.  55. 

WE  are  gradually  arriving  at  some  agreement  as  to 
the  right  application  of  archaeology  to  the  Bible. 
The  relation  between  the  two  has  been  a  good  deal 
obscured  by  controversy  and  prejudice.  Archaeology 
has  been  hailed  as  an  unexpected  apology,  providenti- 
ally unearthed  to  vindicate  the  literal  accuracy  of  the 
Bible  ;  while  in  some  quarters  each  fresh  discovery  is 
still  regarded  as  a  death-blow  to  the  critics.  To 
imagine,  however,  that  the  results  of  sound  criticism 
have  been  overthrown  by  archaeology  on  any  is.-ue  of 
importance  is  altogether  an  illusion.  Archaeological 
evidence  has  a  province  of  its  own  distinct  from  the 
province  of  literary  criticism  ;  the  two  supplement  and 
illustrate  one  another  ;  it  is  in  combination,  not  in 
rivalry,  that  they  produce  a  true  picture  of  the  past.  A 
history  which  is  based  upon  archaeological  materials 
only  is  barren  and  lifeless  compared  with  a  history 
which  is  based  upon  literary  documents  ;  a  history  which 
is  based  upon  both  is  full  of  human  interest  and  reality. 
The  "witness  of  the  monuments,"  properly  applied,  is 
neither  apologetic  nor  anti-critical. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  service  which  archaeology 
has  rendered  to  the  Bible  has  been  to  remove  the 
isolation  which  once  seemed  to  belong  to  the  biblical 
history,  institutions,  and  ideas,  and  to  place  these  in 
their  true  setting.  We  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  powerful  influence  of  neighbouring  civilisations, 
especially  of  Babylonia  ;  we  find  that  Israel  shared 
with  the  rest  of  the  Semitic  world  a  large  stock  of 
common  traditions  and  beliefs,  of  social  and  religious 
customs.  Former  conceptions  of  ancient  chronology 
have  been  completely  disestablished  by  the  discovery 
of  a  civilisation  in  Babylonia  as  far  off  from  the  days 
of   Abraham  as   our    own  ;    and    instead  of  a  few 
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chapters  of  Genesis,  we  have  abundant  and  con- 
temporary material  for  the  early  ages  of  human 
history.  It  is  when  we  come  to  apply  the  monuments 
directly  to  the  biblical  narratives  that  we  need  to  keep 
before  us  the  real  nature  of  archaeological  evidence. 
We  must  clearly  distinguish  between  evidence  which 
corroborates,  and  that  which  merely  illustrates,  the 
words  of  Scripture.  There  is  far  less  of  direct  con- 
firmation than  popular  treatises  lead  us  to  suppose. 
For  example,  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  abundantly 
illustrate  the  narratives  of  Joseph  and  the  Exodus  ; 
but  this  does  not  prove  their  historical  accuracy  or 
their  contemporary  authorship.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  monuments,  as  at  present  known,  to  indicate  that 
Israel  ever  was  in  Egypt ;  the  name  of  Israel,  with  one 
barely  intelligible  exception,  is  not  found  until  Shishak 
records  his  expedition  against  Rehoboam.  And  while 
the  archaeological  evidence,  by  itself,  does  not  prove 
that  the  Egyptian  narratives  in  Genesis  and  Exodus  are 
authentic  history,  the  literary  evidence  is  in  favour  of 
an  authorship  long  subsequent  to  the  events  described  ; 
and  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  correctness  of 
the  local  colouring,  for  the  manners  and  customs  of 
Egypt  continued  practically  unchanged  for  centuries. 
Thus  archaeology  can  supply  invaluable  illustrations, 
but  it  is  contemporary  authority  and  intrinsic  proba- 
bility which  give  to  a  narrative  the  stamp  of  trust- 
worthy history  ;  where  such  are  not  to  be  had,  the  most 
■that  can  be  said  is  that  the  narrative  in  question  is 
founded  upon  a  tradition  for  which  there  must  have 
been  some  historical  ground. 

For  the  period  from  Ahab  to  the  Captivity  we  have 
instances  of  archaeological  evidence  of  another  kind,  not 
merely  illustrative  but  confirmatory.  On  both  sides 
there  are  contemporary  documents,  in  the  Book  of 
Kings  and  in  the  almost  unbroken  series  of  cuneiform 
inscriptions  from  Shalmaneser  II.  to  Cyrus.  The 
biblical  writings  both  of  historians  and  prophets  receive 
abundant  corroboration  ;  they  are  illuminated  and  ex- 
plained ;  errors  are  corrected  and  gaps  filled  up. 
Unl  ess  the  twofold  nature  of  archaeological  evidence 
indicated  above  is  clearly  understood,  confusion  of 
thought  and  misleading  applications  are  sure  to  follow. 

Mr.  Ball's  book  is  the  work  of  an  acknowledged 
authority,  and  gives,  in  popular  form,  a  collection  of 
archaeological  material,  sumptuously  printed  and  illus- 
trated, and  arranged  in  a  somewhat  bewildering  fashion. 
The  book  is  not  written  with  any  apologetic  purpose  ; 
the  facts  are  left  to  speak  for  themselves.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  he  had  told  us  distinctly  what  are 
facts  and  what  are  opinions.  For  example,  that 
Nimrod  is  the  same  as  Gilgamesh,  the  Babylonian 
Herakles,  and  that  Sumer  is  only  another  form  of  the 
biblical  Shinar,  is  a  matter  of  opinion  not  of  fact  ; 
neither  Nimrod  nor  Shinar  has  been  actually  found  on 
the  monuments.  In  a  discussion  on  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  Mr.  Ball  takes  us  to  the  archaic  Babylonian 
(Sumerian)  picture-writing  for  the  origin  of  the  signs, 
instead  of  to  the  Egyptian  hieratic.  This  view  is  gaining 
acceptance  amongst  scholars. 

Dr.  Nicol  has  failed  to  grasp  the  true  principles  upon 
which  archaeology  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Bible,  and  he  seems  to  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  critics  whom  he  seeks  to  confound.  The 
criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  is  not  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  Moses  could  not  write,  but  upon  an 
exact  analysis  of  the  documents.  Dr.  Nicol's  biblical 
scholarship  is  strangely  out  of  date.  No  one  who  knows 
the  difference,  easily  distinguishable,  between  the  work 
of  the  late  editor  and  the  early  narratives  which  he 
incorporates,  could  say  that  the  period  of  the  Judges 
was  one  of  "  religious  declension  and  social  disintegra- 
tion." It  is  true  that  archaeology  has  shed  an  extra- 
ordinary light  upon  the  times  of  Abraham,  but  this  is 
no  proof  that  the  biblical  account  of  Abraham  is  literal 
history  in  every  respect.  That  the  materials  employed 
in  connexion  with  the  tabernacle,  the  gold  and  precious 
stones,  "  were  abundant  in  an  age  long  anterior  to  that 
of  Moses,"  does  not  prove  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
narrative  which  describes  the  structure  of  the  taber- 
nacle. The  fact  is  that  Dr.  Nicol  imagines  that  an 
illustration  from  the  monuments  is  tantamount  to  a 
certificate  of  historical  accuracy  and  contemporary  date, 
aa  fallacy  which  destroys  the'  value  of  much  that  is 
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otherwise  interesting  in  his  book.  We  notice  that 
while  he  is  at  great  pains  to  prove  that  the  monuments 
show  the  Bible  to  be  right,  he  omits  to  mention  the 
instances  where  they  show  the  Bible  to  be  wrong. 

Major  Brown's  book  is  an  amateurish  piece  ot  work. 
It  is  chiefly  a  popularisation  of  M.  Naville's  discoveries 
and  theories  relating  to  the  land  of  Goshen  and  the 
Exodus.  M.  Naville  has  established  some  important 
points,  such  as  the  sites  of  Pithom  and  Pi-sopt  and  the 
general  whereabouts  of  Goshen.  But  it  is  doubtful,  as 
Professor  Savce  says,  whether  the  Goshen  we  know  ot 
could  have  supported  the  numbers  of  the  Israelites  as 
stated  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  though  the  Exodus  may 
well  have  taken  place  somewhere  between  Ismailiyeh  and 
Suez,  it  seems  hopeless  with  our  present  knowledge  to 
determine  all  the  stages  of  the  march.  Major  Brown 
supposes  that  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  the  Red  Sea 
included  the  Bitter  Lakes  and  extended  N.  and  W.  of 
them.  But  if,  as  is  generally  believed,  the  Bitter  Lakes 
are  the  "  Lake  of  Kemur  "  mentioned,  for  instance,  in 
an  inscription  of  Usertesen  I.,  centuries  before  the 
Exodus,  this  supposition  falls  to  the  ground.  Major 
Brown  is  anxious  to  put  fresh  life  into  the  monotonously 
familiar  narratives  of  Israel  in  Egypt ;  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  his  undignified  witticisms  add  any  liveliness 
to  his  version  of  the  story.  We  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  him  that  now  that  the  royal  mummies  in  the 
Ghizeh  Museum  have  been  gazed  upon  by  every  tourist 
and  photographed  in  every  position,  it  would  be  only 
respectful  to  the  memory  of  these  mighty  Pharaohs  to 
give  them  decent  burial. 


VERSICLES. 

"  Echoes  of  Solitude."    By  Perdita.    Cardiff  :  Western 
Mail.  1899. 

"Persephone  in  Hades  and  other  poems."    By  Tinsley 

Pratt.  London  :  Kegan  Paul.  1899.  3s.  6d.  net. 
"  From  Dreamland  Sent."  By  Lilian  Whiting.  London: 

Sampson  Low.  1899. 
"Idyls  of  Killowen.    A  Soggarth's  Secular  Verses." 

By   the    Rev.    Matthew    Russell,   S.J.  London: 

Bowden.     1899.    y.  6d. 
"Weeds  and  Flowers."    By  William  Luther  Longstaff. 

London  :  Greening.     1899.     2s.  6d. 

BUT  for  the  absurdity  of  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations, "  Echoes  of  Solitude  "  might  have  been 
passed  over  as  harmless,  commonplace  doggerel. 
Such  novel  subjects  as  "The  Seasons,"  "The  Sea," 
"Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder,"  and  "A  red- 
breast to  my  window  comes"  are  treated  with  engaging 
ingenuousness.  That  the  rhymes  are  rather  lazy 
than  rich  may  be  gauged  by  the  following  convincing 
excerpt  : 

"The  flowers,  the  flowers  of  yesterday,    alive  but 
yesterday, 

Are  buried  quite  in  coldest  white,  the  flowers  of 
yesterday  ; 

And  darkness  falls  through  gloomy7  halls  love-lit  but 
yesterday, 

No  sunshine  falls  in  gloomy  halls  love-lit  but  yester- 
day, 

Sky  is  clouded,  earth  is  shrouded,  sunshine  to  gloom 
gives  way." 

That  "  Perdita"  should  give  way  to  a  strain  of  pessi- 
mism is  not  surprising  after  her  sufferings  at  the  hands 
of  her  illustrators.  The  redbreast  is  very  like  a  crow 
and  we  have  to  take  his  "  wide-ope'd  pleading  eye  "  on 
trust  ;  the  young  woman  who 

"  dreamed 

That  all  things  were  as  all  things  seemed" 

and  accordingly  died  "  amongst  the  flowers,"  has  the 
appearance  of  a  marine  monster  ;  and  the  stout  damsel, 
who,  sighs  alone  and  dies,  seems  to  be  suffering  from 
colic. 

Hades  is  apparently  popular  among  the  minor  poets 
just  now.  Mr.  Pratt  has  evidently  read  and  assimilated 
a  great  deal  of  poetry  ;  he  possesses  a  rudimentary- 
idea  of  versification ;  now  and  again  he  affords  us 
some  pleasing  passages  of  no  particular  originality. 
So  far  he  gives  no  promise  of  ever  becoming  a  great 
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poet,  for  he  is  unable  to  convey  more  meaning-  than  his 
words  actually  express,  whereas  the  merit  of  a  great 
poet,  as  of  any  great  artist,  lies  mainly  in  the  inspiration 
of  ulterior  suggestions.  The  best  hope  for  Mr.  Pratt 
lies  in  his  evident  modesty  and  willingness  to  learn. 

"  Should  you  find  " 
(he  tells  us  in  his  Prologue,) 

''  Rut  some  faint  echo  of  the  Gods  of  song," 
you  may  believe  that 

"  ere  the  dusk 
Of  years,  pent  in  the  prison-house  of  Time, 
Fulfil  their  doom, 

My  lips,  perchance,  shall  sing  a  sweeter  song, 
My  heart  inspire  a  nobler  page  than  this." 

If  by  "the  Gods  of  song  "  he  means  the  various  poets, 
whom  he  regards  as  his  masters  and  models,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  his  aspirations  will  be  more 
hopeful  when  he  comes  to  place  greater  reliance  upon 
his  own  inspirations. 

A  similar  criticism  might  be  addressed  to  Lilian 
Whiting,  but  she  has  chosen  far  humbler  models  and 
will  take  longer  to  shake  them  off.  Some  of  her  senti- 
mental effusions  may  give  mild  pleasure  to  simple 
minds,  if  there  are  any  left  in  America,  but  from  time 
to  time  she  is  frankly  ridiculous,  as  when  she  tells  us  : 

"  I  never  dreamed  I  should  become 
An  Anglomaniac  ; 
My  thoughts  on  England's  peernge  great 
Be  stretched  as  on  a  rack  ;  " 

But  when  Lady  Henry  Somerset  visited  America, 

"  This  'daughter  of  an  hundred  earls,' 

To  whom  no  power  or  place 
Can  prestige  add — she  lends  to  thesa 

That  else  might  somewhat  lacl — 
For  her  sweet  sake  I've  come  to  be 

An  Anglomaniac." 

A  "  Soggarth,"  we  learn  in  Father  Russell's  preface, 
is  Irish  for  a  priest,  and  we  wish  we  could  take  his 
hint  and  offer  his  poems  "  cead  mille  failte,"  for  they 
evidently  mean  very  well  indeed.  But,  alas,  they  are 
desperately  dull  ;  they  groan  under  unnecessary  detail  ; 
they  are  weighed  down  by  pedantic  footnotes  ;  and 
many  of  the  lines  halt  quite  piteously.  The  author  does 
not  possess  the  light  touch  which  we  had  the  right  to 
expect  from  an  Irishman  and  a  Russell.  Even  when  he 
attempts  nonsense-verses  after  the  manner  of  Edward 
Lear,  he  never  succeeds  in  arousing  a  smile.  To  quote 
from  his  "prose  idyl"  about  the  lark,  Father  Russell 
has  "no  triumphant  burst,  no  riotous  gurgle,  no 
paihetic  murmur,  no  agonising  spasm,  no  subtle  grada- 
tion, no  meliow  fall  from  treble  down  to  bass,  no 
splendid  leap  from  bass  up  to  treble.  On  and  on,  a  few- 
artless,  unvarying  notes."  But,  unlike  the  lark,  he  is 
exceedingly  tiresome  in  his  monotony.  The  only 
thine:  we  can  find  in  him  to  commend  is  his  unvarying 
good  nature,  which  has  gone  far  to  mitigate  our 
criticism. 

It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  find  a  greater  con- 
trast to  this  quiet  tea-party  versification  than  that 
afforded  by  Mr.  Longstaff's  feverish,  morbid  "  Weeds 
and  Flowers."  He  impresses  his  personality  strongly 
upon  us  and  we  are  not  sure  whether  we  quite  like  it. 
We  cannot  always  take  him  serious!}',  but  even  when 
he  is  most  extravagant  he  is  always  interesting..  We 
will  content  ourselves  with  one  or  two  characteristic 
extracts : 

"  O  women,  and  men  who  embrace  you, 
God  yields  you  to-night  to  his  hands  ; 
To  drag  you  apart  and  erase  you, 
Trodden  in  grinding  sands." 

And  again  : 

"  Who  knows  an  unclouded  delight? 
I  do — for  I  watch  him— dead  ; 
His  fair  throat  fouled,  his  full  lips  white  ; 
His  fixed  eyes  grey  in  the  dawning  light. 
'  The  handle  gleams  ?  '    Yes,  gems  are  bright 
The  blade  I  hide  is  red  !  " 

Mr.  Longstaff  has  the  gift  of  expression,  but  he  must 
try  to  give  us  more  flowers  and  fewer  weeds. 


THE  CULT  OF  OTHIN. 

"The  Cult  of  Othin,  an  Essay  in  the  Ancient  Religion 
of  the  North."    By  H.  M.  Chadwick.    London  : 
Clay.     1S99.    2s.  6ti. 
A  T  R-  CHADWICK  has  put  together  in  a  short  and 
convenient  form  all  that  is  known  at  present 
about  the  famous  Scandinavian  god  Odin, — or,  as  he 
prefers  to  write  the  name,  Othin.    All  the  facts  that 
have  been  brought  forward  by  the  advocates  of  con- 
flicting theories  in  regard  to  the  god  are  marshalled 
clearly  but  succinctly,  though  Mr.  Chadwick  does  not 
hesitate  to  tell  us  to  which  side  he  himself  leans.  One 
fact  seems  to  have  been  made  out  with  certainty, — 
Odin  was  not  originally  a  Scandinavian  deity,  but  was 
imported  into  the  north  from  Germany.    When  Tacitus 
wrote  his  well-known  account  of  the  Germanic  tribes, 
the  latter  were  already  worshippers  of  "  Mercurius  "  as 
the  Latin  writer   calls    Odin,   while  the   Suiones  or 
Swedes  were  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  god  and  his 
cult.    The  introduction  of  Odin  into  Scandinavia  pro- 
bably falls  somewhere  between  the  first  and  the  sixth 
century  of  our  era.    The  cuit  was  a  ruthless  and  cruel 
one,   involving    human    sacrifice.     Sometimes  single 
individuals  only  were  put  to  death,  at  other  times  the 
whole  body  of  prisoners  taken  in  war  was  devoted  to 
the  god.     A  custom  similar  to  that  of  the  Indian- 
suttee,  which  obliged  the  widow  to  be  strangled  by  the 
side  of  her  dead  husband,  appears  also  to  have  been- 
connected  with    the   cult.     The    human    victim  was 
ordinarily  hanged  on  a  tree,  but  there  are  traces  of  his 
having  been  occasionally  killed  by  being  pierced  with 
javelins,  and  the  custom  of  marking  a  dying  hero  with 
a  javelin  was  probably  regarded  as  a  means  of  dedi- 
cating- him  to  the  god.    Odin  was  certainly  a  god  of 
death  and  the  lower  world,  and  Mr.  Chadwick  may  be 
right  in  thinking  that  the  practice  of  cremation  was 
bound  up  with  his  worship.   The  most  plausible  deriva- 
tion of  his  name  is  that  which  connects  it  with  the  Latin 
vates  or  "  bard."    Objections  more  or  less  serious  lie 
against  all  the  other  etymologies  of  it  that  have  been 
proposed. 


FICTION. 

"  The  Shadow  of  the  Bear."  By  Headon  Hill.  London  : 
Pearson.     1899.  y 
"  Shockers,"  appealing  to    the    universal  detective 
instinct,  must  not  be  judged  from  the  high  literary 
standpoint,  and  we  may  pass  over  many  errors  against 
grammar  and  style.     We  cannot  refuse  a  tribute  to  the 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Hill's  situations,  but  his  ignorance  has 
led  him  into  many  improbabilities.    The  book  describes 
a  struggle  between  English  and  Russians  in  China  over 
a  concession  and  contrives  to  keep  us  interested,  though 
it  never  tempts  us  to  believe,  but  the  characters  remain 
those  of  a  melodrama  rather  than  those  of  real  life.  The 
Russian  Ambassador's  daughter  "  hisses  "  her  remarks 
whenever  she  is  agitated  and  she  betrays  her  jealousy 
too  easily  for  an  expert  conspirator  ;  the  male  villain  is 
in  too  great  a  hurry  to  burn  his  boats  ;  even  the  minor 
personages  find  it  quite  easy  to  pass  themselves  off  as 
Chinese  without  preliminary  practice  ;  and  the  idea  of 
murder  by  an  American  missionary  does  not  strike  a 
British  attache  as  seriously  surprising.    The  author's 
worst  fault,  perhaps,  is  his  unnecessary  vindictiveness 
against    his    Russian  characters.    His  story  creates 
sufficient  prejudice  without  the  need  of  reinforcement  by 
such  phrases  as   "  the  lair  of  this  unclean  beast  "  in 
allusion  to  the  villain's  office  at  Pekin.    And  many  inci- 
dents—that, for  instance,  of  the  Dowager  Empress's 
false  teeth  — destroy  every  remnant  of  plausibility  by  their 
trivial  absurdity.    While  on  the  subject  of  teeth,  we  are 
curious  to  know  the  meaning  of  "  snaggled  "  in  con- 
nexion with  them.     If  we  criticise  Mr.  Hill  so  seriously, 
it  is  because  we  believe  that  he  has  in  him  the  makings 
of  a  stirring  romance,  and  we  shall  welcome  his  next 
effort  if  only  he  will  be  content  to  describe  scenes  and 
characters  that  he  is  acquainted  with  at  first  hand. 

"For    a   God    Dishonoured."     By   the    Author  or 
*  *  *  *  *  *     London  :  John  Long.  6s. 
"The   author  of  ?"  *  *  *  *  *"  is  an  unconscious 
humourist  of  a  rare  order.   But  for  its  obvious  naivete  the 
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book  before  us  would  pass  as  an  elaborate  satire  on  the 
Woman's  Rights  question.  Clothilde  Vereker  was  a 
gorgeously  handsome  young  person,  with  an  unpleasant 
habit  of  breaking  into  "noiseless,  deadly  mirth"  on 
occasions.  Her  marriage  with  an  unfortunate  youth 
gives  her  many  opportunities  for  very  deadly  mirth 
indeed.  The  youth  is  a  Peer,  and  his  engaging  wife 
thinks  nothing  of  mesmerising  him  and  leaving  him  at 
home,  while  she  attires  herself  in  what  she  invariably 
speaks  of  as  "bifurcated  garments"  and  takes  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Once  there,  she  makes  a 
reputation  for  him  in  a  single  day  with  the  inevitable 
epoch-making  maiden  speech  of  fiction.  On  page  337, 
"  she  threw  open  her  mantle,  her  skirt  was  disclosed, 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  ....  stared  aghast" — in 
which  we  copied  him.  As  the  lady  conveniently  died 
next  day,  the  House  forbore  to  break  forth  into  "  the 
soulless,  meaningless  laugh  which  usually  is  the  chief 
thing  heard  when  jusiicc  to  any  oppressed  section  is 
publicly  demanded."  We  fear  that  it  will  be  the  chief 
thing  heard  from  all  sane  readers  of  "  the  author 
If  *  *  *  *,*,*•" 

"  In  Monte  Carlo."  Translated  by  S.  C.  de  Soissons 
from  the  original  Polish  of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz. 
London  :  Greening.     1899.    2x.  6d. 

No  one  figure  in  this  episodical  sketch  is  more  than 
an  outline  and  the  gambling  fever  so  luridly  typified 
on  the  cover  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  from  the 
contents  of  the  booklet.  Anything  f  rom  the  pen  of  the 
author  of  "  Quo  Vadis  "  however  will  excite  attention 
and  must  possess  some  points  of  more  than  common 
interest.  The  interest  of  "  In  Monte  Carlo  "  centres  in 
the  study  of  a  species  of  Rat-wife.  Mrs.  Elzen  is  a 
widow  in  whom  the  moral  instinct  is  swamped  by 
egoism.  "  Under  a  French  corset  and  the  French 
accent"  there  is  "the  primitive  nature  of  a  true  Zulu 
woman."  Against  her  is  set  by  way  of  contrast  a  mere 
girl  whom  poverty  has  not  served  to  drive  to  sin  even 
in  Nice.  Between  the  two  rests  the  fate  of  a  rich  artist 
named  Svirski.  Svirski  for  all  his  acumen  becomes 
involved  in  the  toils  of  the  vain  widow  but  when  we 
leave  him  he  is  asking  the  virtuous  girl  to  marry  him. 
Sienkiewicz  is  dealing  with  the  abnormal  and  his  topics 
are  not  too  pleasant,  though  relief  is  frequently  afforded 
by  flashes  of  illuminative  thought  on  higher  themes 
than  passion.  The  translation  seems  crude  and  the 
publishers  by  aggressively  inserting  advertisements 
between  the  translator's  introduction  and  the  sketch 
itself  do  not  improve  the  appearance  of  the  little  volume. 

"A  Son  of  the  Sea."  By  John  Arthur  Barry.  London: 
Duckworth.  1899. 

The  adventurous  British  boy  who  loves  a  tale  of  the 
sea,  and  who  has  a  smattering  of  knowledge  as  to  its 
ways  to  help  him  in  the  understanding  ot  Mr.  Barry's 
technicalities,  ought  to  follow  the  adventures  of  Torre 
Leigh  with  avidity.  Winning  his  way  into  favour  at 
the  outset  by  punching  the  nose  ot  a  bullying  step- 
brother, who  teases  the  cat  and  does  not  fight  fair,  he 
is  sent  to  sea.  From  that  day  a  series  of  dangers  and 
difficulties  besets  him  at  the  rate  of  at  least  one  per 
chapter,  and  out  of  each  ordeai  he  emerges  with  con- 
spicuous success  and  enhanced  reputation.  In  vessels 
of  every  rig-,  with  comrades  of  every  nationality,  on 
shore  as  well  as  afloat,  Torre  is  ever  first  and  foremost, 
and  his  meeting  with  a  young  lady  steering  a  derelict 
barque  on  the  high  seas,  the  scoring  off  the  captain  of 
the  "  Andromeda "  by  Torre's  companion,  and  an 
episode  where  albatrosses  attack  the  eyes  of  a  drowning 
seaman,  are  only  samples  of  a  bulky  cargo  of  adven- 
tures most  of  them  well  calculated  to  commend  them- 
selves to  the  young.  Judged  by  any  higher  standard 
"A  Son  of  the  Sea"  is  not  a  work  of  conspicuous 
literary  merit,  but  then  it  can  hardly  be  intended  to  be 
judged  by  such  a  standard. 

"Tom  Benton's  Luck,"  by  Herbert  Elliott  Hamblen 
(Macmillan.  6s.),  is  a  good  rollicking  tale  of  the  sea 
which  boys  ought  to  enjoy.  Tom's  "  luck  "  is  a  little 
phenomenal,  but  it  gives  the  author  a  chance  to  bring  in 
shipwrecks  and  aborigines  galore,  and  to  end  with  the 
finding  of  a  wreck  full  of  solid  bars  of  gold.  The  book 
is  not  altogether  written  in  English.  "She  took  a 
great  shine  to  Tom  "  on  page  137  is  a  specimen  of  the 


decidedly  easy  style  affected  by  Mr.  Hamblen  as  well  as 
his  characters. 


NEW   BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

"  The  Tragedy  of  Dreyfus."  By  G.  W.  Steevens.  London  and 
I        New  York  :  Harper.    1899.  5s. 

Now-a-days,  after  any  big  event,  a  war,  a  famine,  a  sensa- 
\  tional  trial,  there  comes  a  mad  race  to  secure  priority  of 
/  publication  for  a  book  on  the  subject.    Publishers  and  authors 
1  emulate  the  enterprise  of  newspaper  conductors  with  their  stop- 
\  press  telegrams  and  extra  specials.    Bookmaking  under  such 
/  conditions  enters  into  rivalry  with  the  periodicals  which  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  moment  and  pass  into  oblivion.  The 
circumstance  that  Mr.  Steevens  was  at  Rennes  during  the 
1  Dreyfus  proceedings  prepared  us  for  the  speedy  appearance 
] of  his  new  book.    It  records  mainly  the  impressions  of  the 
/author   at   Rennes.     Its   word-painting   is  characteristically 
vigorous  ;  the  principal  actors   are   brought  vividly  to  the 
reader's    mind  ;    the   history   of   the    case    is   briefly  re- 
l  viewed  and   if  the  world  had  not  already  had  a  surfeit  of 
"  l'affairc,"  the  interest  of  the  book  would  be  considerable. 
Mr.  Steevens  is  severe  on  the  corruption  which  has  been  so 
thoroughly  exposed  in  the  French  politicaj_jmd_ju±ifHrtt*^^ 
He  attributes  it  all  to  the  influence  of  Paris^    Again  and_again, 
die  says,  France  has  been  savecTby  the  provinces.    But  soon  he 
anticipates  that  Paris  will  have  absorbed  ait  their  recuperative 
energies,  and  then  France  will  no  longer  be  a.  great  Power. 
France  at  any  rate  has  little  to  thank  the  Republic  for. 

"  Choses  in  Action."  By  Walter  R.  Warren.  London:  Sweet 
and  Maxwell.  1S99.  i6.r. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  there  should  be  no  text-book 
published  in  England  upon  the  subject  above  named  except 
this  book  by  Mr.  Warren.  The  very  title  is  mysterious  to 
laymen  and  lawyers  know  that  beneath  it  are  mysteries  which  it 
entercth  not  into  the  mind  of  laymen  to  conceive.  With  these 
Mr.  Warren  deals  so  thoroughly  and  scientifically  that  the 
lawyer  is  provided  with  what  is  very  rare,  a  good  law-book. 
These  matters  do  not  interest  the  non-professional  reader  but 
in  fact  there  is  hardly  any  legal  subject  which  better  illustrates 
the  changes  that  have  come  over  social  and  business  life.  In 
early  times  the  rights  that  a  man  had  to  sue  his  enemy  at  the 
law  he  could  not  piss  on  to  another.  It  would  be  the  multiply- 
ing of  contentions  and  suits  of  great  oppression  of  the  people, 
said  Lord  Coke.  Now  business  life  would  come  to  a  stand  on 
such  principles  ;  and  the  law  has  had  to  grow  to  adapt  itself  to 
new  business  habits.  Whenever  the  courts  are  dealing  for 
example  with  company  matters,  the  claims  of  shareholders  the 
conduct  of  directors  the  rights  of  companies  and  the  disposal 
of  their  affairs,  they  are  dealing  with  choses  in  action  of  which 
company  law  is  only  one  branch.  In  another  respect  the 
subject  marks  an  epoch  in  legal  history.  By  the  Judicature 
Acts  in  1873  die  old  rigid  common  law  doctrine  of  and  non- 
assignability of  rights  of  action  was  formally  abolished  :  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  have  lived 
together  ever  since  in  peace  and  quietness  and  amicable  agree- 
ment upon  the  great  question  of  choses  in  action. 

Than  Dr.  Richard  Garnett  no  one  knows  more  of  libraries 
and  matters  bibliographical.  His  "Essays  in  Librarianship  and 
Bibliography "  (London  :  George  Allen.  6j.net)  will  be  wel- 
comed in  their  collected  shape.  The  volume  takes  its  place 
admirably  in  "The  Library  Series"  of  which  Dr.  Garnett  is 
editor.  One  essay  of  particular  interest  is  that  trac  ing  the  rise 
of  European  printing  in  the  East.  Typography,  says  Dr.  Garnett, 
is  but  in  its  infancy  in  oriental  countries  and  he  anticipates  that 
some  day  its  cumbrous  symbols  and  alphabets  will  give  place 
to  Roman.  Possibly  they  may  go  a  step  further  and  employ  one 
language  for  iheir  own  convenience.  That  language  he  thinks 
"can  hardly  be  other  than  English  Should  this  come  to  pass 
then  Lord  Beaconsfield's  celebrated  saying  '  England  is  a  great 
Asiatic  power'  will  prove  true  in  a  wider  sense  than  he 
intended." — One  hundred  years' good  work  is  recorded  in  "  The 
Story  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society"  written  by  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Green  (London  :  The  Religious  Tract  Society).  The  Society  was 
founded  in  May  1799. — "  Bulawayo  L"p-to-Date"  edited  and 
enlarged  by  W.  H.  Hills  and  J.  Hah  is  a  small  handbook 
(London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall)  giving  a  general  sketch  of 
Rhodesia  as  it  is  in  1899. — Messrs.  Bacon's  "  Pocket  Atlas  and 
Gazetteer  of  the  World  "  is  a  very  compact  and  up-to-date  refer- 
ence book  concerning  populations  and  characteristics  of  every 
country  in  the  world.  An  etymological  glossary  explanatory 
of  prefixes,  suffixes  and  roots  of  place-names  will  be  found 
useful. 

To  would-be  reciters  who  are  incapable  of  selecting  pieces 
for  themselves  from  original  sources  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Nesbitt's 
"Westminster  Reciter"  (London:  Bowden.  1899.  6ci.) 
will  no  doubt  come  as  a  boon.  Whether  those  on  whom  some 
of  the  pieces  are  subsequently  tried  w  ill  be  equally  pleased  is 
another  matter.  Mr.  Nesbitt  at  any  rate  holds  out  hopes  of  a 
minimum  infliction  by  stating  that  natural  talent  is  required  to 
be  a  reciter  and  that  his  hints  and  selections  are  offered  only  to 
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"  those  kicky  individuals  who  possess  such."  Possibly  however 
he  reckons  with  vanity  rather  than  talent. — From  "  The  West- 
minster Reciter"  to  "A  Sketch  of  the  New  Zealand  War" 
(London  :  Horace  Marshall.  1899.  3J.  bd.)  is  a  wide  jump, 
but  the  mention  of  vanity  and  talent  seems  to  afford  some  sort 
of  connectin.fi;  link.  The  author  of  this  Maori  war  sketch — Mr. 
Morgan  S.  Grace — is  proud  in  the  knowledge  that  to  write  it 
he  has  not  been  compelled  to  consult  authorities  or  read 
despatches.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Morgan  S.  Grace 
scorns  a  "  lie  in  any  form  "  That  is  presumably  a  merit  in  a 
historian.  He  invites  us  to  read  his  account  of  the  war  in  order 
to  learn  "  what  blundering  asses  we  were,  and  what  fine  fellows 
the  Maori."  Mr.  Grace's  method  of  expressing  himself  is 
refreshing  if  not  elegant.  As  sidelights  on  the  Maori,  as  man 
and  as  warrior,  this  sketch,  or  rather  series  of  sketches,  is  not 
uninteresting. 

BIBLICAL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  has  published  in  a  con- 
venient form  the  "  Book  of  Psalms  "  in  the  three  versions  now 
used  in  England — the  Prayer-book  version  of  1539,  the 
Authorised  version  of  161 1,  and  the  Revised  version  of  1885. 
These  are  arranged  in  parallel  columns,  and  the  reader  can  see 
at  a  glance  the  successive  variations  which  the  scholarship  of 
the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  has  imposed  on  the 
matchless  English  of  the  sixteenth.  Certainly  the  accuracy  of 
the  latest  version  scarcely  compensates  for  thepicturesqueness  of 
the  earliest.  Thus  Psalm  x.  1 1  "  He  falleth  down,  and  humbleth 
himself :  that  the  congregation  of  the  poor  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  captains,"  is  every  way  superior  to  the  rendering 
of  the  Revised  version  "He  crouchcth,  he  boweth  down,  and 
the  helpless  fall  by  his  strong  ones."  Again  in  Psalm  xxxii.  10 
the  familiar  admonition  "  Be  ye  not  like  to  horse  and  mule 
which  have  no  understanding  :  whose  mouths  must  be  held 
with  bit  and  bridle,  lest  they  fall  upon  thee  "  is  not  improved  by 
the  stilted  version  of  the  Revisers  "  Whose  trappings  must  be 
bit  and  bridle  to  hold  them  in,  else  they  will  not  come  near 
unto  thee."  On  the  other  hand  the  change  sometimes  brings 
light  into  passages  of  which  familiarity  mitigated  the  obscurity 
but  could  not  conceal  it.  Thus  in  Psalm  lviii.  8  "  Or  ever  your 
pots  be  made  hot  with  thorns  :  so  let  indignation  vex  him  even 
as  a  thing  that  is  raw"  we  read  more  intelligibly  "  Before  your 
pots  can  feel  the  thorns,  he  shall  take  them  away  with  a  whirl- 
wind, the  green  and  the  burning  alike."  No  doubt  the  general 
effect  of  the  changes  made  by  the  Revisers  is  to  substitute  a 
scholarly  and  faithful  rendering  for  a  rendering  which,  with  all 
its  literary  charm,  was  neither  scholarly  nor  faithful  :  yet  there 
was  a  curious  affinity  between  Tudor  English  and  the  genius  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  the  version  of  1539,  full  of  mistakes 
and  undoubtedly  made  on  a  very  inadequate  basis  of  Oriental 
learning,  is  wonderfully  happy,  and  often  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  original  with  astonishing  success  even  when  departing  most 
widely  from  the  letter. 

The "  Student's  Life  of  S.  Paul"  by  G.  H.  Gilbert  (New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  1899)  is  a  brief  summary  of 
the  apostle's  history,  designed  for  the  use  of  students,  and 
therefore  destitute  of  ''  rhetorical  elaboration."  The  author  has 
familiarised  himself  with  the  copious  modern  literature  on  his 
subject  :  he  is,  however,  generally  conservative  in  his  opinions, 
and  accepts  the  genuineness  of  all  the  epistles  ascribed  to 
S.  Paul.  He  discusses  the  chronology  of  the  apostle's  life  in  an 
appendix.  Starting  from  the  year  58  as  that  in  which  Felix 
succeeded  Festus  he  works  back  to  the  Conversion  in  32.  In 
yet  another  appendix  he  examines  the  various  theories  as  to  the 
locality  of  the  Galatian  churches,  and  decides  in  favour  of  the 
"  North  Galatian  "  theory,  to  which  it  was  too  rashly  supposed 
Professor  Ramsay  had  given  its  quietus. 

"The  Student's  Deuteronomy"  (Eyre  and  Spottiswoode- 
1899)  belongs  to  the  considerable  library  of  pseudo-critical 
works  on  the  Bible,  which  claim  to  rebut  the  "  new  critics  "  on 
their  own  ground.  Its  impartiality  is  sufficiently  gauged  by  the 
following  :  "  It  [i.e.  Deuteronomy]  has  been  venerated  and 
regarded  as  a  book  of  divine  authority  by  the  sons  of  Israel  from 
the  time  of  Moses  onwards,  and  by  the  Christian  ever  since  the 
days  of  Christ."  The  last  statement  is  altogether  irrelevant 
since  the  canonical  status  of  the  book,  which  is  undisputed, 
explains  the  Christian  acceptance  of  it  :  the  first  is  the  very 
point  under  discussion.  As  early  as  the  fourth  century  there 
was  a  tradition,  which  modern  scholarship  has  elevated  to  an 
assumption,  that  Hilkiah's  "discovery"  in  the  Temple  was  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Girdlestone  will 
seek  in  vain  for  any  evidence  that  the  Deuteronomic  law  was 
obeyed  before  the  reign  of  Josiah. 

"Through  Nature  to  God"  by  John  Fiske  (London: 
Macmillan.  1899).  This  is  a  thoughtful  little  book,  dealing 
briefly  but,  by  no  means,  superficially  with  the  greatest  of  all 
subjects.  Its  drift  may  be  gathered  from  its  title.  "  The  lesson 
of  evolution  is  that  through  all  these  weary  ages  the  Human  Soul 
has  not  been  cherishing  in  religion  a  delusive  phantom,  but  in 
spite  of  seemingly  endless  groping  and  stumbling  it  has  been 
rising  to  the  recognition  of  its  essential  kinship  with  the  ever- 
ving  God.    Of  all  the  implications  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution 


with  regard  to  Man,  I  believe  the  very  deepest  and  strongest  to 
be  that  which  asserts  the  Everlasting  Reality  of  Religion."  We 
share  the  regret  expressed  by  the  author  in  the  Preface  that 
"  Huxley  should  have  passed  away  without  seeing  my  argument 
and  giving  me  the  benefit  of  his  comments." 

Professor  Adolf  Harnack's  numerous  English  admirers  will 
be  glad  to  receive  a  translation  of  his  recent  lecture  entitled 
"Thoughts  on  the  Present  Position  of  Protestantism  "  published 
by  A.  and  C.  Black,  London.  Mr.  Thomas  Saunders  has  done 
his  duty  well  as  translator.  It  is  evident  that  in  Germany  no 
less  than  in  England,  though  under  different  conditions,  a  reac- 
tion towards  Catholicism  is  gravely  perplexing  religious  men 
trained  in  a  Protestant  atmosphere,  but  driven  under  stress  of 
the  intellectual  movement  of  the  time  to  abandon  the  traditional 
Protestant  theology. 

For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  434. 
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NOTES. 

The  Falstaffs  of  Fleet  Street  are  having-  a  splendid 
time,  and  no  lie  seems  too  absurd  to  find  a  ready  pur- 
chaser at  a  penny.  An  undisciplined  mob  of  5,000 
farmers  is  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  transformed  into  an 
army  of  20,000  marching  on  Natal.  Needless  to  say 
neither  Mr.  Hofmeyr  nor  Mr.  Schreiner  has  gone  to 
Pretoria,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  as  likely  to 
accept  the  office  of  Peace  Commissioner  as  he  is  to  sail 
in  a  balloon  for  the  North  Pole.  The  actual  situation 
appears  to  be  that  pending  the  receipt  of  the  final 
despatch  containing  Great  Britain's  "moderate  de- 
mands "  the  Boer  authorities  have  given  orders  not  to 
cross  the  border.  Meanwhile  it  is  something  to  learn 
that  by  the  arrival  of  the  transports  from  India  all 
serious  anxiety  about  Natal  is  at  an  end.  Should  the 
Boers  be  foolish  enough  to  make  a  dash  at  Newcastle 
they  will  be  walking  into  a  trap  :  and  the  extraordinary 
irritation  displayed  by  certain  French  and  German 
organs  can  only  be  due  to  a  consciousness  that  the 
British  army  is,  in  sporting  parlance,  "  in  for  a  soft 
thing." 

Parliament  will  be  summoned  to  meet  on  Tuesday 
17  October.  Opinions  differ  amongst  old  parliamentary 
hands  as  to  whether  the  calling  out  of  the  Reserves 
requires  the  sanction  of  Parliament  under  a  modern 
statute,  or  whether,  under  the  Queen's  regulations,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  instructs  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  mobilise  the  reserve  forces.  The  House  of 
Commons  will  be  asked  for  a  vote  of  credit,  probably  to 
the  amount  of  ^"10,000,000.  There  will  of  course  be  a 
full  dress  debate,  though  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  question  of  Peace  or  War  ?  will  have  been  answered 
before  members  assemble.  If  the  Boers  attack  us,  the 
situation  will  be  much  simplified.  It  is  calculated  that 
any  Conservative  malcontents  will  be  more  than 
countervailed  by  adherents  from  the  Radical  side. 
Should  Sir  William  Harcourt  attempt  to  inflict  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  a  rechauffe  of  his  letters  to 
the  "Times  "on  the  suzerainty,  he  will,  we  imagine, 
meet  with  a  cold,  if  not  an  impatient,  reception. 
"  International  lawyers,"  as  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
exclaimed,  fixing  his  eye  on  Sir  William  Harcourt,  "  are 
the  greatest  bores  and  impostors  in  the  House."  We 
have  got  far,  very  far,  from  the  Conventions  of  1881  and 
1884,  and  nobody  now  cares  a  row  of  pins  what  Lord 
Derby  did  or  did  not  say.  Briton  and  Boer  are  face  to 
face,  asking  one  another  the  eternal  and  elemental 
question  "  Can  I  kill  thee  ?  Or  canst  thou  kill  me  ?  " 

Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson's  views  of  the  situation  are 
refreshing  and  informative.    Mr.  Robinson  is  a  Boer  by 


birth,  and  he  knows  Messrs.  Kruger  and  Steyn  and 
their  satellites  as  well  as  the  palm  of  his  hand.  He 
shows  us  very  clearly  that  the  root  of  the  present 
trouble  is  the  vanity  and  ambition  of  these  two  Dutch- 
men, the  one,  an  old,  coarse,  fanatic,  the  other,  an 
educated  but  weak  aspirant,  intoxicated  by  the  dream 
of  heading  a  Dutch  South  Africa.  The  prospect  of 
succeeding  Mr.  Kruger  as  President  of  a  Dutch  United 
States  is  the  bait  which  has  lured  Mr.  Steyn  to  his 
ruin.  We  quite  believe  Mr.  Robinson  that  Mr.  Kruger 
would  have  given  a  five  years'  franchise  and  anything 
else,  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  agreed  to  drop  the 
suzerainty.  But  the  mistake  which  many  well-meaning 
people  make  is  to  suppose  that  a  war  about  the 
suzerainty  is  fighting  for  a  phrase.  It  is  fighting  for  a 
very  important  fact,  namely,  whether  Britons  or  Boers 
are  to  "  boss"  South  Africa. 

The  secrets  of  the  S6nat  are  kept  closely  to-day  ;  no 
one  knows  what  is  going  on  within.  Only  rumours  fly 
about,  and  stirring  stories  of  M.  Berenger's  quarrels 
with  the  lawyers  of  the  defendants — indeed,  their  rela- 
tions are  so  strained  that  the  lawyers  have  formed  a 
committee  among  themselves  to  protest  against  M. 
Berenger's  "harsh"  and  "illegal"  measures.  Still,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  President  of  the  Senatorial 
Commission  has  a  dangerous  set  of  men  to  deal  with, 
and  one  that  has  proved  itself  to  be,  above  all.  scheming 
and  cunning.  M.  Deroulede,  for  instance,  is  too  fiery 
a  soul  to  be  treated  gently  :  he  has  already  stormed  at 
M.  Berenger,  and  written  wild  letters  to  his  "  cher  et 
grand  ami,  Henri  Rochefort,"  and  to  the  "  Drapeau  " 
and  "  Patrie."  Then  there  are  the  butchers  of  Villette, 
brawny  fellows,  who  need  much  watching  ;  and,  most 
formidable  of  all,  the  crazy  Jules  Guerin.  He  has  not 
been  examined  by  M.  Berenger  yet,  and  is  still  in  the 
Sante  prison.  He  seems  to  have  grown  silent  and 
thoughtful,  for  he  writes  no  daring  letters  to  his 
colleagues,  and  does  not  try  to  convert  his  warders  to 
anti-Semitism  as  he  did  once  before.  Still,  the  silence 
and  secresy  of  the  Senat  will  be  broken  before  long, 
and  probably  give  place  to  scenes  even  more  stirring 
than  those  that  occurred  there  during  the  Boulanger 
trial. 

Just  as  it  is  M.  Guerin's  aim  to  stir  up  hatred  against 
the  Jews,  so  is  it  M.  Lucien  Millevoye's  ambition  to  set 
France  against  another  race.  His  pet  antipathy  is 
England  ;  his  fiercest  foes  are  the  English — to  vent  his 
feelings  he  indulges  in  language  wilder  even  than  that 
employed  by  M.  Rochefort,  and  just  as  regularly. 
After  the  Hyde  Park  meeting,  he  told  Paris  that  a  gang 
of  roughs  had  set  upon  a  party  of  Frenchmen  and 
almost  killed  [them  ;  also  that  England's  proposed 
boycott  of  the  Exhibition  was   prompted   by  bitter 
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hatred  and  jealousy.  When  the  captain  of  the  "  Leda" 
fired  on  the  Boulogne  fishing  boat,  England  was  a 
nation  of  murderers  ;  and,  to-day,  M.  Millevoye  declares 
that  she  is  responsible  for  the  strike  at  Creusot.  It 
seems  that  the  Transvaal  Government  ordered  a 
quantity  of  arms  to  be  made  at  Creusot  some  time 
ago,  and  that  the  work  had  already  been  begun  when 
a  number  of  English  agents  appeared  upon  the  scene 
and  proceeded  to  persuade  the  workmen  to  strike.  M. 
Millevoye  does  not  say  how  much  [the  strikers  received 
in  bribes,  nor  whether  the  English  agents  are  still 
supporting  them  to-day.  He  merely  winds  up  by 
advising  France  for  the  thousandth  time  to  regard 
England  as  her  bitterest  foe. 

The  official  report  made  by  Captain  Granderye  on  the 
massacre  of  the  Klob  mission  condemns  Voulet  once 
and  for  all  as  a  brutal  savage  and  assassin  ;  yet  there 
are  Frenchmen  perverse  enough  to  defend  him  and 
Chanoine.  That  M.  Rochefort  should  take  Voulet's 
part  is  not  surprising  ;  it  has  ever  been  his  policy  to 
support  the  wrong  cause  and  the  wrong  side.  He  was 
always  wilful,  always  wild — but  we  are  amazed  that  so 
finished  a  diplomat  as  M.  Hanotaux  should  follow 
his  example.  In  Voulet's  dastardly  act,  he  professes 
to  see  "  briskness  "  and  "  intrepidity,"  and  declares  it  to 
bea  proof  that "  the  moral  and  physical  energy  of  the  race 
have  now  been  braced  up  again."  He  concludes,  more- 
over, by  saying  that  if  real  soldiers  were  wanted,  they  have 
been  found  in  the  persons  of  Voulet  and  Chanoine.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  so  odd  a  frame  of  mind,  and  so 
strange  an  argument — for,  to  all  but  the  wilful  and  per- 
verse, the  only  heroes  and  "real"  soldiers  in  this 
wretched  affair  are  Colonel  Klob  and  his  few  men 
When  they  were  attacked,  they  kept  their  position 
bravely,  without  firing,  and  fell  :  and,  although  Voulet 
may  have  been  under  the  spell  of  alcohol  at  the  time, 
his  previous  treatment  of  the  natives,  and  his  wholesale 
sacking  and  burning  of  their  villages,  show  him  to  be  a 
bloodthirsty  scoundrel  and  assassin  many  times  over. 
Yet,  this  is  the  man  whom  M.  Hanotaux  chooses  to 
defend — even  more  zealously  than  he  defended  the 
Sultan  at  the  time  of  the  Armenian  troubles. 

The  Foreign  Office  and  the  St.  Petersburg  Embassy 
have,  between  them,  managed  to  commit  a  very  un- 
happy blunder  with  regard  to  the  British  Vice-Consulate 
at  Viborg  in  Finland,  and  Lord  Salisbury  finds  himself 
with  the  resignations  of  practically  the  whole  of  the 
Finnish  consular  staff  on  his  hands.  In  the  interests 
of  economy — always  dear  to  Downing  Street  when  it 
can  be  carried  out  at  somebody  else's  expense — our 
consular  service  has  recently  been  passing  steadily  out 
of  the  hands  of  regular  officials  sent  from  England 
into  those  of  resident  unpaid  foreigners.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  question  of  divided  allegiance  must  in  certain 
cases  give  trouble  and  that  is  what  has  happened  in 
Finland,  where  the  entire  service  has,  since  the  with- 
drawal of  Mr.  Cook  from  Helsingfors  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  been  managed  by  Finnish  citizens.  Mr.  Wolff  is 
a  Finnish  citizen  and  as  a  prominent  local  merchant  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  deputation  to  the  Tsar  in 
March  last.  The  deputation  was  refused  a  hearing, 
and  Mr.  Wolff  published  the  speech  he  had  intended 
to  make — a  very  moderate  and  respectful  speech  as  we 
can  testify.  The  British  Government  can  hardly 
expect  one  in  Mr.  Wolff's  position,  in  return  for  his 
salary  of  nothing  a  year,  entirely  to  divest  himself  of 
the  rights  of  nationality  and  citizenship. 

It  was  of  course  open  to  the  Foreign  Office  to  dis- 
approve and  to  send  a  polite  hint  to  Mr.  Wolff  and  his 
colleagues.  But  nothing  of  the  sort  was  done.  After 
six  months  Mr.  Wolff  was  called  on  from  St.  Petersburg 
for  an  explanation,  and  before  his  reply  had  time  to 
arrive  he  received  a  curt  telegram  from  the  Foreign 
Office  via  St.  Petersburg  saying  "Your  resignation  is 
accepted."  This  method  of  dispensing  with  the  services 
of  a  gentleman  of  position  and  credit  who  has  for 
thirteen  years  represented  England  requires  no  com- 
ment. It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Lord  Salisbury 
could  have  been  personally  cognisant  of  an  act  which 
has  produced  a  painful  impression  in  Finland  in 
view  of  the  political  situation  in  that  country.  The 
Finlanders  know  perfectly  well  that  England  can  do 


nothing  officially  to  help  them  in  their  appeal  to  the 
Tsar  not  to  break  his  pledged  word  to  respect  their 
constitution.  But  they  certainly  did  not  expect  the 
British  Foreign  Office  to  give  them  publicly  a  slap  in 
the  face  at  the  bidding  of  the  Russian  Government. 

The  want  of  backbone  in  Italian  politics  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  effusive  compliments  which  have 
been  lavished  upon  Signor  Crispi  on  the  occasion  of  his 
birthday.  Considering  his  record  as  a  politician  and  a 
man  of  honour,  it  seems  scarcely  decent  that  his  name 
should  be  magnified  in  the  land  which  he  has  brought 
so  low.  That  the  Marchese  di  Rudini  should  have 
pocketed  his  animosities  and  joined  in  the  foolish 
chorus  is  so  surprising  a  change  of  front  that  they  may 
be  pardoned  who  set  it  down  to  irony.  It  is,  however, 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  laxity  and  feebleness  of  an 
Italian  politician,  and  it  now  finds  endorsement  in  a 
Government  prohibition  of  the  counter-demonstration, 
which  was  being  organised  in  memory  of  Crispi's  chief 
opponent,  the  late  Signor  Cavallotti.  Meanwhile  King 
Humbert  is  in  twenty  minds  about  summoning  parlia- 
ment, his  chief  fear  being  inspired  by  the  Socialists, 
who  threaten  to  cheer  for  Charles  Albert  as  the 
promulgator  of  the  violated  constitution,  though  how 
they  may  cry  "  Evviva  !  "  of  a  deceased  sovereign  is 
not  logically  explicable. 

We  have  no  desire  to  minimise  the  discreditable  part 
played  in  the  Dreyfus  drama  by  the  French  ecclesiastics, 
nor  can  we  say  that  Cardinal  Vaughan  strikes  us  as 
having  been  very  happy  in  his  attempt  at  apology.  To 
our  mind,  the  Church's  action  and  her  want  of  action 
are  the  most  sinister  feature  in  the  whole  sordid  story. 
And  it  shows  only  worse,  when  one  reflects  that  the 
undoubted  explanation  of  her  un-Christian  attitude  is 
the  calculation  (we  should  say  a  correct  one)  that  any 
position  of  sympathy  with  Dreyfus  would  have  all  but 
lost  the  Church  what  hold  she  still  has  on  the  people  of 
France.  It  was  a  cowardly  concession  to  expedi- 
ency, contemptible  even  in  a  purely  secular  body  ; 
and  we  regret  it  deeply  ;  for  we  believe  that  only 
religious  influence  can  restore  character  to  the  French 
nation,  and  Catholicism  is  the  only  Christianity  that 
can  exercise  such  influence  in  France.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  very  poor  and  contemptible  spirit 
which  has  prompted  some  of  our  leading  journals  and 
some  prominent  men  (we  are  not  speaking  of  Protestant 
malignants)  to  twist  the  Dreyfus  affair  into  an  occasion 
for  an  indiscriminate  attack  on  the  whole  Roman 
Church.  We,  of  the  Church  of  England,  have  had  our 
own  political  phases  hardly  less  discreditable  than  that 
through  which  the  Church  in  France  is  now  passing. 

Information  from  the  Vatican  serves  to  explain  much 
that  has  seemed  contradictory  in  the  Pope's  policy. 
Declaring  himself  specially  concerned  for  the  future  of 
France  and  Brazil,  he  definitely  ranges  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  Latin  races,  whose  decadence  he  ascribes  to 
the  spread  of  Protestantism,  Freemasonry  (which  is  to 
say  freethought),  and  the  Jewish  influence.  Once  these 
three  dangers  shall  have  been  warded  off,  he  conceives 
that  his  prodigal  children  will  return  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Church  and  at  the  same  time  recover  their  lost 
prestige.  As  a  means  to  this  end,  he  advocates  a 
vigorous  campaign  against  the  Anglo-Saxon  influence, 
which  he  regards  as  the  prime  mover  of  the  three 
hostile  principles.  To  us,  who  know  how  little  oui 
Protestantism  has  ever  affected  our  foreign  policy, 
this  will  afford  one  more  proof  of  the  incapacity  of  Rome 
to  appreciate  our  temperament. 

The  policy,  announced  for  the  new  ministry  of  per- 
manent officials  in  Austria,  seems  at  first  sight  to 
display  a  deplorable  weakness  at  the  moment  when 
firmness  was  most  necessary  and  most  confidently 
expected.  But  it  seems  probable  that  any  concession 
over  the  language  decrees  can  only  be  intended  to 
pacify  the  German  parties  until  after  the  delegations, 
when  the  whole  language  question  may  be  reviewed  in 
a  sense  satisfactory  to  the  more  moderate  Czechs. 
This  the  Old  Czech  partv  seems  to  understand,  but 
considerable  diplomacy  will  be  necessary  if  the  Emperor 
is  not  to  lose  more  support  than  he  gains  by  his 
manoeuvre.    We  are  confident  that  he  has  not  aban- 
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doned  his  final  aims,  but  we  fear  lest  a  semblance  of 
concession  may  inspire  his  foes  to  further  exuberance. 

The  intervention  of  Russia,  France  and  Italy  in 
Servia  has  come  none  too  soon  and  does  not  promise 
to  be  of  much  avail.  All  that  these  Powers  have 
requested  is  an  indulgent  revision  of  the  recent 
monstrous  sentences,  and  satisfaction  would  probably  be 
afforded  them  by  the  remission  of  a  few  years'  imprison- 
ment. This  remission  will,  however,  come  of  its  own 
accord  with  the  withdrawal  of  Milan,  who  cannot  under 
any  circumstances  remain  very  long  in  Servia.  The 
immediate  demand  should  be  for  the  application  of  the 
laws  which  require  his  expulsion.  For  the  present,  he 
can  afford  to  laugh  at  Russia  and  he  will  find  a  ready 
answer  to  French  pleas  on  behalf  of  justice.  So  the 
final  arbitrament  rests  with  Austria,  whose  attitude  on 
the  question  has  been  studiously  correct  even  when 
Austrian  interests  might  be  held  to  warrant  the  perma- 
nence of  injustice. 

The  race  for  hysterical  enthusiasm  run  by  Admiral 
Dewey  and  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  has  been  chiefly  surpris- 
ing by  reason  of  its  reverberation  in  Europe.  We  smile 
over  the  ecstatic  processions,  the  swords  of  honour,  the 
baffled  osculation,  and  the  presidential  mawkishness  as 
to  "his  countrymen's  love,"  and  meanwhile  many  of  us 
seem  to  be  courting  a  chastened  ridicule  by  a  display  of 
excitement,  which  would  be  excessive  if  the  "Sham- 
rock "  were  destined  to  discharge  tea  in  Boston  har- 
bour. Whether  or  no  the  "  Shamrock  "  ultimately 
establishes  our  supremacy  as  yachtsmen,  so  far  the 
racing  has  been  as  inconclusive  as  American  military 
operations  in  the  Philippines.  In  America,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  Americans,  a  small  triumph  begets  a 
never-ending  cock-a-doodle-doo,  and  those  who  flap 
their  wings  fail  to  realise  that  there  must  be  many  pecks 
and  blows  before  the  hour-glass  can  finally  be  turned. 
It  is  a  pity  that  they  cannot  digest  the  very  salutary 
lessons  which  Mr.  Poulteney  Bigelow  has  given  them 
from  the  safe  distance  of  Berlin.  No  doubt  he  was  only 
enunciating  a  truism  when  he  complimented  Britain  on 
her  "more  rapid  and  satisfactory  colonisation,"  but  his 
reference  to  the  "inexperience  and  conceit"  of  his 
countrymen  should  arouse  some  qualms  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Not  Anglo-German  collaboration  in  the  work  of 
Antarctic  exploration — a  question  which  touches 
British  susceptibilities  rather  more  closely  than  would 
appear  from  cosmopolitan  congratulations  on  the  under- 
standing arrived  at — but  the  distribution  of  industries 
according  to  climatic  zones  was  the  most  suggestive 
subject  dealt  with  by  the  geographers  in  congress  in 
Berlin.  For  some  years  past  it  has  become  more  and 
more  obvious  that  industry  no  longer  "belongs  to  the 
temperate  zone."  India  for  instance  now  does  for 
herself  much  that  Lancashire  used  to  do  exclusively. 
England  unfortunately  has  in  the  last  twenty  years  been 
an  interested  spectator  of  the  migratory  propensity  of 
industries  that  seemed  to  belong  to  her  alone.  We  do 
not  court  disillusionment  by  anticipating  that  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  discoveries  will  lead  to  any  shifting  of 
industry  into  Polar  regions  but  in  the  tropics  science 
promises  to  do  much  to  render  it  easier  for  the  white 
man  to  personally  supervise  native  labour  to  an  extent 
hitherto  unknown.  "  The  control  of  the  tropics  "  is 
indeed  likely  to  assume  other  than  administrative 
forms. 

With  the  progress  of  the  season  the  area  of  crop 
failure  in  India  is  becoming  narrowed  and  defined. 
Northern  Bombay,  some  of  the  Native  States  in  Central 
India  and  Rajputana  with  adjoining  portions  of  the 
Panjab  are  involved,  though  it  is  still  doubtful  whether 
the  loss  of  both  harvests  will  be  complete  over  very 
considerable  tracts.  There  are  sufficient  food  stocks  in 
the  country  and  rising  prices  will  secure  economy  in 
their  consumption.  Relief  measures  are  ready.  One 
Feudatory  State  discovered  a  resource  denied  to  the 
British  Government  and  thereby  secured  a  special  rain- 
fall all  to  itself  while  surrounding  districts  remained 
drought-stricken.  A  wandering  Brahman  of  peculiar 
sanctity  was  followed  by  crowds  who  gave  him  no 


peace  till  he  consented  to  apply  his  occult  powers  to 
the  relief  of  their  parched  fields.  Worn  out  by  their 
importunities  the  holy  man  at  last  sat  down  and  vowed 
he  would  not  rise  till  the  water  flowed  over  his  feet.  In 
two  hours  the  brazen  sky  was  overcast,  rain  set  in  and 
twelve  hours  later  the  Brahman  was  ankle-deep.  The 
situation  was  saved — and  the  man.  This  at  least  is  the 
report  semi  officially  furnished  by  the  State  to  the 
Political  Officer. 

Grave  pronouncements  on  medical  or  scientific  sub- 
jects are  now  usually  kept  for  medical  or  scientific  con- 
gresses or  for  the  proceedings  of  the  learned  societies. 
Friendly  counsels  to  new  medical  students  and  references 
to  medical  education  supplied  matter  for  most  of  the 
opening  addresses  of  the  medical  schools  this  week. 
At  the  new  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  however, 
Dr.  P.  Manson  spoke  out  beyond  whatsoever  exiguous 
audience  of  students  he  had,  to  reach  the  general 
public.  The  subject  of  his  address  was  the  modes  in 
which  the  contagions  of  three  great  diseases,  cholera, 
malaria,  and  plague,  are  spread.  Leaving  out  of  view 
minor  and  contingent  possibilities,  he  declared  that 
cholera  is  water-borne,  malaria  mosquito-borne  and 
plague  rat-borne.  To  be  effective,  measures  preventive 
of  these  diseases  must  be  carried  out  before  the  onset  of 
epidemics.  To  prevent  cholera  the  water  supply  must 
be  abundant  and  pure  :  to  prevent  malaria  the  swampy 
ground  which  is  the  breeding-ground  of  mosquitos 
must  be  drained  and  cultivated  :  to  prevent  the  plague 
rats  must  be  exterminated.  These  rounded  views  are 
not  pabulum  for  the  sedate  digestion  of  scientific 
students,  but  are  an  admirable  advertisement  of  the 
kinds  of  problem  which  the  new  school  is  created  to 
solve. 

Next  month  will  witness  the  initial  experiment  of 
turbine-driven  torpedo-boats.  The  destroyer  "Viper," 
launched  some  few  days  back,  is  fitted  with  four 
separate  shafts,  each  carrying  two  propellers  and  each 
being  driven  by  four  steam  turbines  of  the  pattern 
introduced  by  the  initiators  of  the  system.  Although 
in  this  instance  the  contractors  have  not  been  bound 
down  to  attain  any  particular  limit,  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  speed  attained  will  touch,  if  not 
exceed,  thirty-five  knots  per  hour.  That  the  turbine 
system  itself  is  a  far  more  scientific  method  of  pro- 
pulsion than  is  the  present  mode  of  converting  the 
lateral  into  rotary  motion,  there  can  be  no  question  ; 
and  that  the  near  future  will  witness  its  general 
adoption  in  steam  navigation  seems  certain.  The 
problem  of  a  really  practical  heat-generator  other  than 
coal  once  solved,  all  doubt  disappears.  The  rotary 
engine  of  to-day  with  its  innumerable  cranks,  rods, 
and  shafts,  must  perforce  give  place  to  the  safer  and 
more  mechanically  simple  turbine. 

The  revenue  statement  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  is  eminently  satisfactory.  The  Government  has  a 
comfortable  sum  in  hand  ;  and  the  notable  increases  in 
every  department  of  the  revenue  testify  to  briskness  of 
trade  and  general  prosperity.  But  it  would  be  pre- 
mature for  fiscal  reformers  to  hail  the  growth  in 
revenue,  compared  with  the  prospective  growth  in 
expenditure,  as  ground  for  anticipating  that  the  Go- 
vernment next  year,  or  the  year  after,  will  be  able  to 
reduce  the  income-tax  to  sixpence  in  the  pound. 
For  the  six  months  the  revenue  was  nearly  three  and 
a  half  millions  in  excess  of  the  revenue  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last  year.  How  the  receipts  will 
show  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  impossible  to  forecast, 
because  the  two  halves  of  the  fiscal  year  do  not 
correspond  in  the  matter  of  revenue  collection.  It 
may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  appre- 
ciable set-back  in  trade  within  the  next  six  months. 
In  these  circumstances  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  receive  this  year  at  least  seven  millions  more 
than  last.  This  increase,  allowing  for  the  Budget 
estimate  of  increased  expenditure,  would  give  us  a 
surplus  of  four  and  a  half  millions — a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  our  military  operations. 

"You  cannot  deal  with  a  school  in  water-tight  com- 
partments," says  Lord  Reay  ;  neither  is  the  cause  of 
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popular  education  advanced  by  conflicting  departments 
;md  corporations.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  re- 
hearsing the  advantages  that  should  follow  the  con- 
solidation of  national  education  under  a  single  depart- 
ment, was  sanguine  enough  to  prophesy  as  to  the 
creation  of  local  authorities.  The  secondary  party  will 
note  with  alarm  that  the  Duke  still  retains  the  ominous 
word  "  scientific  "  in  discussing  the  threefold  division 
of  the  office  into  elementary,  secondary,  scientific  and 
technical.  If  the  department  are  going  to  gerrymander 
the  new  office  with  a  view  to  preserving  the  ancient 
regime  of  Sir  John  Donnelly  and  his  drill  sergeants,  the 
friends  of  secondary  education  will  have  something 
very  pertinent  to  say  in  Parliament.  We  are  glad  to 
find  Sir  Andrew  Noble,  who  is  connected  with  a  com- 
pany which  employs  some  30,000  hands,  insisting  on 
the  supreme  need  of  a  good  general  education  in  place 
of  any  early  specialisation.  The  essentials  in  those 
who  enter  the  higher  branches  of  engineering  are  not 
bookish  or  mechanical  training,  but  mental  discipline, 
ability  to  think,  and  power  to  grapple  with  new  facts. 
His  speech  is  a  warning  to  all  who  hope  to  run  educa- 
tion, and  especially  technical  education,  on  the  cheap. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester's  charge,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  judged  by  the  summaries  which  have  been 
published,  seems  to  be  a  bold  and  timely  statement  of 
the  traditional  Anglican  position  with  respect  to  such 
ever-burning  subjects  as  "  Confession,"  and  "Fasting 
Communion."  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  his  presiden- 
tial address  to  his  Diocesan  Conference  dealt  with  the 
thorny  matter  of  ecclesiastical  "self-government."  His 
lordship  thinks  there  is  a  strong  current  of  Erastianism 
at  the  present  time.  We  should  have  rather  concluded 
that  there  never  had  been  a  time  when  responsible  poli- 
ticians were  less  anxious  to  interfere  with  the  Church. 
Outside  Lancashire  there  is  no  appetite  for  ecclesiastical 
legislation. 

Cornwall  is  more  deeply,  one  might  almost  say, 
personally  interested  in  the  trend  of  affairs  in  the 
Transvaal  than  are  most  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Rand  is  the  key  to  the  paradox  of  prosperity  pre- 
sented by  many  of  the  villages  and  smaller  Cornish 
towns.  Mining,  their  staple  industry,  has  long  since 
failed  in  Cornwall.  So  that  the  traveller,  expecting 
neglected  sites  and  a  hapless  remnant  of  people,  is 
puzzled  as  much  as  pleased  to  find  prosperous  little  com- 
munities, where  destitution  is  not,  where  all  the  children 
look  well  fed,  well  clad,  and  happy,  suggesting  women 
folk  in  circumstances  something  more  than  comfortable. 
And  they  are  so.  The  wives  and  the  children  are  at 
home,  and  the  breadwinners  are  on  the  Rand.  With 
the  independence  and  resolution  that  have  ever  strongly 
marked  the  Cornish  people  and  not  least  the  Cornish 
miners,  the  men  have  been  quick  to  appreciate  the 
change  of  times  and  have  not  hesitated  to  go  where 
work  and  wages  were,  instead  of  hanging  about  at 
home  where  they  were  not. 

But  their  womenfolk  and  children  they  would  not 
take  with  them  to  risk  needless  dangers  and  hardships. 
They  could  earn  wages  in  the  Transvaal  that  would 
leave  ample  margin  to  keep  their  people  in  comfort  in 
the  old  country  and  the  old  county.  And  unfailingly 
the  money  comes.  The  Cornishman  does  not  forget 
his  people  at  home.  There  are  whole  communities, 
such  as  S.  Just,  supported  almost  entirely  in  this  way. 
The  failure  of  local  production,  so  far  from  inducing  a 
poverty-stricken  appearance,  has  had  a  reverse  effect, 
for  in  these  places  jobs  are  not  to  be  picked  up,  there  is 
nothingin  them  to  temptthe loafer,  thecasual,  the  hanger- 
on  to  try  his  fortune  there.  One  is  rather  struck  with  the 
scarcity  of  men,  but  as  those  that  remain  are  very  fre- 
quently fishermen  (many  of  these  places  being  by  the 
sea),  picturesque  effect  is  emphasised.  These  little  happy 
communities  are  just  now  in  considerable  trepidation  as 
to  what  the  coming  winter  may  bring  them.  Failure  of 
supplies  from  South  Africa  will  mean  hard  times. 
It  must,  indeed,  be  that  the  burden  of  the  public 
necessity  will  fall  harder  on  some  than  on  others,  but 
all  who  know  them  will  hope  heartily  that  it  will  fall  as 
lightly  as  may  be  on  the  neat  handy  women  and  the 
sturdy  children  of  that  noble  corner  of  England. 


IN  THE  DARK. 

HAVING  once  tasted  the  frankness  of  the  new 
diplomacy  we  bear  impatiently  the  mystery  of 
the  old.  Can  anybody  say  what  is  the  exact  position 
to-day  between  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  South  African  Republic  ?  Where  is  that  ultimatum, 
embodying  what  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  assures  us 
are  "the  moderate  demands "  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment? The  public  was  officially  informed  that  at  its 
last  meeting  the  Cabinet  decided  to  send  Mr.  Kruger  a 
despatch  in  which  fresh  proposals,  including  the  whole 
category  of  reforms  required  for  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  South  African  problem,  were  to  be  formu- 
lated. Is  that  despatch  actually  written?  We  learn 
from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  answer  to  the  petition  from 
the  Progressive  members  of  the  Cape  Parliament  that 
it  is  to  be  "communicated  to  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment in  a  few  days."  Everything  turns  on  this 
despatch ;  but  we  are  absolutely  in  the  dark  as  to 
its  contents.  We  do  not  even  know  whether  Mr. 
Kruger  has  replied  to  the  interim  despatch  and  in 
what  terms.  Another  very  important  matter  on  which 
we  are  reduced  to  guesswork  is  the  precise  relation  be- 
tween Her  Majesty's  Government  and  that  of  the  Orange 
Free  State.  That  President  Steyn  has  been  impertinent 
to  Sir  Alfred  Milner  and  has  addressed  his  Raad  in 
language  of  open  hostility  to  Great  Britain,  we  know. 
But  we  do  not  know  how  far  Mr.  Steyn  has  succeeded 
in  carrying  his  legislature  with  him,  and  whether  we 
are  or  are  not  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  his  territory. 
In  the  old  days  we  should  meekly  have  accepted  our 
want  of  information  about  State  secrets,  which  were 
too  high  for  us.  But  after  having  lived  so  long  in  the 
fierce  light  that  hitherto  has  radiated  from  Downing 
Street,  it  is  very  trying  to  be  suddenly  reduced  to 
groping  our  way  in  the  dark.  Formal  declarations  of  war 
seem  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion  since  the  day  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  engaged  in  "  military  operations  "  out- 
side Alexandria  without,  so  he  informed  Parliament, 
being  at  war.  According  to  the  newspapers,  it  seems  as 
if  the  Boers  were  engaged  in  something  very  like  military 
operations  on  the  Natal  frontier,  though  lies  "  gross  as  a 
mountain,  open,  palpable"  find  so  ready  a  market  that 
what  we  want  above  all  things  is  official  information. 
It  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  if,  during  the  progress  of 
the  war,  our  Government  were  to  issue  an  official  gazette, 
or  select  some  journal  for  communication  of  official 
news.  The  public  ought  to  be  protected  from  the  irre- 
sponsible imagination  of  the  special  correspondent. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  stopping  of  the  train  from 
Johannesburg  and  the  seizure  of  the  gold  belonging  to 
certain  banks  amounts  to  an  act  of  war.     The  train 
was  stopped  within  the  territory  of  the  Transvaal  and 
the  property  seized  belonged  to  certain  individuals  or 
corporations  carrying   on  their  business  within  that 
country.  It  is  to  those  persons  or  corporations,  and  not  to 
the  British  Government,  that  Mr.  Kruger's  officials  will 
have  to  answer.    The  seizure  is  either  a  mere  act  of 
brigandage,  or  (and  this  is  the  only  respect  in  which 
the  incident  is  relevant  to  the  crisis)  it  is  an  act  justified 
by  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war.    If  it  be  true  that  the 
Pretoria  Government  ordered  the  seizure,  then  Mr. 
Kruger  can  only  justify  himself  by  alleging  that  a  state 
of  war  existed.    This  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  state- 
ments that  the  Boer  Government  has  issued  orders  to 
the  commandants  not  to  cross  the  frontier.    Cannot  our 
Government  allay  public  anxiety  by  letting  in  a  little,  if 
only  a  very  little,  official  light  upon  the  situation  ?  We 
have  reserved  to  the  last  by  far  the  most  serious  com- 
plaint which  we  have  to  make.    We  are  all  against 
supplying  the  enemy  with  a  particle  more  information 
than  is  necessary.    But  in  these  days  it  is  physically  im- 
possible to  despatch  an  army  corps  without  every  ship  s 
departure  being  cabled  all  over  the  world.    We  cannot 
therefore  do  any  harm  by  asking  whether  the  Army  Corps 
is  ready  to  start,  and  if  so,  why  it  does  not  begin  to 
embark?    Unless  there  is  some  very  serious  incom- 
petence and  bungling  somewhere,  it  is  simply  incredible 
that  a  country  with  an  enormous  mercantile  marine  like 
England  cannot  provide  transports  for  30,000  troops. 
It  may  well  be,  of  course,  that  both  Admiralty  and 
War  Office  have  done  their  duty  without  reproach, 
and  that  they  were  only  told  at  the  eleventh  hour  to 
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get  ready  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  We  can  quite  understand 
the  reluctance  of  the  Cabinet  to  give  the  orders  ;  but 
we  do  not  envy  the  Government,  or  the  Minister  that 
has  to  bear  the  blame,  if  harm  should  arise  from  the 
delay.  It  is  said  that  the  Army  Corps  cannot  take  the 
field  before  December.  Yet  both  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  have  been  dinning  into  our  ears  that 
suspense  was  intolerable.  Let  us  get  out  of  the  dark, 
and  let  the  nation  be  reassured  by  some  authentic 
Intelligence. 


OUR  WAR  PREPARATIONS. 

HOW  far  successful  has  the  War  Office  been  in 
preparing  for  what  must  prove  a  momentous 
chapter  in  our  colonial  history  ?  Before  criticising  the 
arrangements  made,  it  would  be  well  to  remember 
that  military  considerations  invariably  have  to  give 
way  to  political  exigencies.  Otherwise,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  strength  of  the  British  Empire 
would  ere  this  have  been  adequately  represented  in 
South  Africa.  The  difficulties  which  faced  the  War 
Office  at  the  outset  were  of  an  unusual  kind.  There 
was  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  fighting  strength  of 
the  Boers,  about  which  great  difference  of  opinion 
still  exists.  Then  there  was  the  attitude  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  to  be  considered.  The  Natal 
frontier  creates  exceptional  difficulties.  A  salient 
angle  jutting  into  a  neighbouring  and  possibly  hostile 
country  is  of  necessity  exceedingly  vulnerable  ;  and 
would,  in  ordinary  circumstances  and  even  in  peace 
time,  be  occupied  by  a  considerable  force.  But  our  ordi- 
nary forces  in  Natal  do  not  admit  of  such  an  arrangement. 
To  proceed  therefore,  when  strained  relations  arise, 
Immediately  to  occupy  such  a  district,  would  be  little 
else  than  a  direct  menace.  The  occupying  force 
too,  in  order  to  escape  isolation,  would  have  to  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  guard  its  communications. 
On  the  Bechuanaland  side  the  railway  runs 
for  some  300  miles  within  30  or  40  miles  of  the  Trans- 
vaal frontier  ;  in  places — at  Mafeking  for  instance — it  is 
much  closer  still.  The  vulnerability  of  this  long 
line  is  at  once  apparent  ;  and,  although  the  strate- 
gical effect  of  a  successful  Boer  raid  in  that  direction 
might  not  be  far-reaching,  the  moral  effect  of  such  a 
coup  might  be.  An  army  corps,  judged  from  the  Con- 
tinental standpoint,  is  not  a  very  overwhelming  force 
but  it  is  an  enormous  body  of  men  to  embark  on  an 
emergency.  It  is  a  task  which  the  Continental  war 
offices  are  not  called  upon  to  face.  Moreover  the 
irregular  system  of  fighting,  and  the  reliance  which  the 
Boers  place  on  what  is  really  a  natural  as  distinguished 
from  a  scientific  mode  of  waging  war,  creates  for  our 
Generals  the  difficulties  which  an  experienced  fencer 
sometimes  has  in  encountering  the  onslaught  of  an 
unskilled  antagonist. 

To  meet  these  varying  and  to  a  certain  extent  excep- 
tional circumstances,  the  War  Office  has  not  been  idle. 
In  Sir  Redvers  Buller  a  chief  has  been  selected  in  whom 
the  country  justly  places  entire  confidence.  Before 
reinforcements  were  sent  out,  the  troops  in  Cape  Colony 
consisted  of  three  and  a  half  battalions  and  various 
administrative  details  ;  while  those  in  Natal  comprised 
three  battalions,  two  cavalry  regiments,  and  three  field 
and  one  mountain  battery  as  well  as  some  Engineers. 
One  battalion  however,  the  1st  Liverpool,  was  in  August 
despatched  to  Natal.  Not  long  afterwards  another,  the 
1st  Manchester,  was  likewise  sent  there  from  Gibraltar. 
The  forces  in  Natal  have  now  gradually  been  moved 
nearer  the  frontier.  Meanwhile  in  the  Cape  the 
garrison  has  been  augmented  by  the  1st  Munster 
Fusiliers  and  some  Engineers,  while  two  battalions  have 
been  sent  forward  for  the  protection  of  Bechuanaland.  As 
for  irregular  forces,  one  is  being  organised  in  the  West 
by  Colonel  Baden-Powell  ;  and  a  corps  of  Imperial  light 
horse  is  in  course  of  formation  in  Natal.  The  Cabinet 
Council  of  8  September  decided  to  send  in  addition  an 
infantry  brigade  consisting  of  three  battalions  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  one  from  England  as  well  as  a 
brigade  division  of  field  artillery.  An  Indian  contingent 
of  similar  strength,  supplemented  by  a  cavalry  brigade, 
was  also  sanctioned.  It  can  hardly  be  hoped  that  the 
whole  force  will   be  ready  to  take  the  field  before 


the  close  of  October,  when  Sir  George  White 
will  have  under  him  some  20,000  men  in  Natal. 
A  large  number  of  staff  officers  have  also  left 
for  South  Africa.  But  the  situation  for  the  next  few 
weeks  must  inevitably  be  an  exceedingly  anxious  one. 
Our  troops  on  the  spot  are  barely  sufficient  even  for 
defensive  operations.  More  expedition  might  have 
been  displayed  in  embarking  the  reinforcements,  when 
their  despatch  had  been  approved.  Generally  speaking 
the  faults  seem  to  lie,  not  with  the  military  authorities, 
but  the  naval  transport  department.  Perhaps  a  more 
rational  system  would  be  to  abolish  the  middleman  in 
the  shape  of  the  Admiralty — now  that  it  is  a  mere 
question  of  hiring  ships — and  to  allow  the  War  Office 
to  make  its  own  arrangements  with  the  shipping 
companies.  But  that  plan  would  necessitate  the 
presence  of  a  permanent  naval  staff  at  the  War  Office. 
In  any  case  a  more  elaborate  system  of  overhauling  the 
ships  engaged  is  shown  to  be  necessary  by  the  experience 
of  the  two  transports  which  recently  embarked  the 
artillery  at  Liverpool.  One  was  delayed  some  days  in 
the  Mersey,  and  the  other  was  compelled  to  put  into 
Queenstown  through  defective  machinery. 

Still  the  WarjOffice  has  so  far  come  well  out  of  the 
situation.  Supplies  and  horses  have  been  carefully 
attended  to,  and  a  large  force  of  Army  Service  Corps 
has  already  embarked.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  long 
neglect  of  that  service — although  it  is  true  that  recently 
a  large  increase  was  provided  for — will  not  be  felt  in 
the  present  instance.  How  the  mobilisation  will  work 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  that  the  mobilisation  depart- 
ment— a  comparatively  new  and  highly  successful 
branch  of  war  office  administration — will  be  capable  of 
solving  these  problems,  may  be  taken  as  well  assured. 
Throughout  there  has  been  a  commendable  absence  of 
fuss  and  flurry  :  and  the  troops  hitherto  sent  out  have 
been  most  judiciously  selected  so  as  to  disorganise,  as 
little  as  possible,  existing  arrangements.  The  despatch 
of  so  large  a  force  of  cavalry  is  a  wise  move,  for  the 
Boers  seem  somewhat  imperfectly  to  understand  the 
action  of  that  arm.  Perhaps  nothing  is  more  pathetic 
in  Colley's  disastrous  campaign,  than  the  spectacle  of 
those  wretched  "  make-believe  mounted  men  " — as  Sir 
William  Butler  calls  them — who  vainly  tried  to  perform 
cavalry  duties.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  Boer 
artillery.  But  long  training  and  experience  alone  can 
make  that  arm  effective.  Can  the  Boers  have  learnt 
the  art  of  handling  guns?  If  they  have  not  done  so, 
their  artillery  is  likely  to  prove  a  serious  disadvantage 
to  them.  In  any  case  the  presence  of  guns  will  neces- 
sitate a  change  in  that  system  of  combined  individual 
action,  from  which  we  suffered  so  much  eighteen  years 
ago.  It  can  only  be  hoped  that  our  reinforcements  will 
arrive  in  time.  The  immense  resources  of  the  British 
Empire  must  ultimately  prevail,  but  it  would  be 
lamentable  if  a  minor  British  reverse  early  in  the 
campaign,  were  the  outcome  of  an  over-sensitive  desire 
on  our  part  to  avert  war. 


THE  VENEZUELA  AWARD. 

IT  is  often  said  that  a  compromise  is  something 
which  satisfies  nobody.  The  unanimous  decision  of 
the  five  arbitrators  on  the  boundary  between  British 
Guiana  and  Venezuela  is  essentially  a  compromise 
between  claims  based  on  historical  facts  and  principles 
of  international  law  which  are  alike  in  dispute.  Luckily 
the  tribunal  was  not  composed  of  pedants  or  theorists, 
but  of  practical  lawyers  and  men  of  the  world,  who 
have,  we  will  not  say  disregarded  ancient  history,  but 
wisely  refused  to  give  more  than  their  due  weight  to 
the  conflicting  pretensions  of  Spaniards  and  Dutch  in 
the  misty  past.  Their  award  accords  in  our  opinion 
with  the  justice  of  common  sense,  and  with  the  un- 
disputed facts  of  the  last  hundred  years.  That  is 
enough  for  the  broad-minded  and  unprejudiced  man, 
and  it  ought,  unlike  most  compromises,  to  satisfy  all 
three  parties.  Great  Britain  has  not  got  exactly  the 
Schomburgk  line,  drawn  by  the  Dutch  engineer  in  1840 
at  her  request :  but  she  has  got  it  minus  only  the  points 
which  Lord  Granville  formally  offered  to  give  up,  and 
which  indeed  every  Foreign  Secretary,  who  has  had  to 
deal  with  the  affair,  has  been  prepared  to  concede.  In 
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addition,  this  country  has  obtained  the  settlement  of 
a  dispute  with  an  intractable  neighbour,  which  has 
dragged  on  for  sixty  years,  and  which  has  inevitably 
hampered  the  development  of  one  of  her  richest  colonies. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  has 
obtained  the  lower  reaches  and  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Barima,  which  debouches  into  the  great  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco — unquestionably  a  very  important  point — and 
the  advancement  of  the  western  boundary  from  the 
river  Cuyuni  to  the  river  Wenamu.  The  actual  claim 
of  Venezuela,  if  taken  seriously,  was  a  monument  of 
impudence,  for  it  included  two-thirds  of  British  Guiana, 
leaving  to  that  colony  the  narrow  strip  between  the 
Essequibo  and  the  Corentin,  the  latter  river  being  the 
frontier  of  Dutch  Guiana.  But  of  course  this  claim 
was  never  really  meant,  and  we  should  imagine  that 
the  Venezuelans  are  agreeably  surprised  at  securing 
the  undisputed  command  of  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco 
and  the  Barima.  Finally,  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  champion  of  Venezuela,  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  brought  about  a  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
The  intervention  of  the  American  Government  was 
unfortunately  robbed  of  all  grace  by  the  bumptious 
arrogance  with  which  a  reference  to  arbitration  was 
demanded  of  Great  Britain.  We  all  remember  President 
Cleveland's  message  in  1895,  and  what  was  thought  at 
the  time  to  be  Lord  Salisbury's  meek  acquiescence.  But 
now  that  the  natural  resentment  of  the  hour  has  passed 
away,  the  candid  must  pay  tribute  to  Lord  Salisbury's 
superb  self-control  and  far-seeing  wisdom,  by  which  an 
apparently  interminable  quarrel  has  been  concluded,  to 
our  advantage,  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  made  instrumental  in  the  result. 

And  to  our  advantage  the  award  must  be  admitted 
to  be  by  all  save  those  impracticable  persons,  who 
think  that  Great  Britain  should  always  get  everything 
she  asks.  It  is  amusing,  by  the  way,  to  compare  the 
views  of  the  counsel  on  opposite  sides,  as  communi- 
cated to  an  interviewer.  One  of  the  counsel  briefed 
for  Great  Britain  summed  up  the  award  by  saying, 
"  Venezuela  claimed  6o,coo  square  miles  and  has 
obtained  2C0  square  miles.  Great  Britain  claimed  that 
she  considered  herself  entitled,  as  an  extreme  claim,  to 
territory  coveringthe  whole  area  asked  for  by  Venezuela, 
and  has  substantiated  her  claim  to  all  but  i-3coth  part 
of  what  she  deemed  to  belong  to  her.  All  the  planta- 
tions of  valuable  timber  and  the  goldfields  are  now  indis- 
putably settled  to  be  within  British  territory."  General 
Harrison  and  Mr.  Mallet  Prevost,  the  American  repre- 
sentatives of  Venezuela,  make  a  great  deal,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  award  to  Venezuela  of  Point  Barima,  the 
southern  entrance  to  the  great  mouth  of  the  Orinoco, 
of  which  they  say,  "  no  portion  of  the  entire  territory 
possessed  more  strategic  value  than  this,  both  from  a 
commercial  and  a  military  standpoint,  and  its  posses- 
sion by  Great  Britain  was  most  jealously  guarded." 
But  it  is  not  so  much  on  the  coast  as  in  the  in- 
terior that,  according  to  our  American  friends,  Great 
Britain  has  suffered  a  defeat.  "  In  the  interior,"  to 
return  to  General  Harrison  and  Mr.  Prevost,  "another 
long  tract  to  the  east  of  the  Schomburgk  line,  some  3,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  had  also  been  awarded  to  Vene- 
zuela .  .  .  This  in  no  way  expressed  the  extent  of 
Venezuela's  victory.  Great  Britain  had  put  forward  a 
claim  to  more  than  30,000  square  miles  west  of  the 
Schomburgk  line,  and  it  was  this  territory  which  in  1890 
England  was  disposed  to  submit  to  arbitration.  Every 
inch  of  this  territory  had  been  awarded  to  Vene- 
zuela." It  will  be  seen  from  these  extracts  that 
the  American  counsel  claim  the  acquisition  by 
Venezuela  of  33,000  square  miles,  while  the  British 
counsel  puts  the  area  ceded  at  200  square  miles. 
We  can  quite  understand  counsel  differing  :  it  is 
their  trade.  But  what  we  do  not  understand  is 
why,  if  the  award  is  such  a  victory  for  Venezuela, 
the  Venezuelan  representatives  are  so  undisguisedly 
disappointed.  The  line,  we  are  told,  is  a  line  of 
compromise  and  not  a  line  of  right.  If  the  British 
contention  had  been  right,  the  line  should  have  been 
much  further  west :  if  wrong,  the  line  should  have 
been  much  further  east.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
history  of  the  controversy,  nor  in  the  legal  principle 
involved,  to  explain  why  the  line  should  be  drawn  as  it 
had  been.    Arbitration  should  result  in  an  admission  of 


legal  rights,  and  not  in  compromises  really  diplomatic 
in  their  character,  and  so  on,  and  so  forth.  People 
who  argue  in  this  way  are  the  enemies  of  all  arbitra- 
tion, which  is  intended  to  provide  a  peaceful  solution, 
by  fixed  methods  of  adjudication,  of  international 
disputes.  As  both  parties  to  a  dispute  invariably 
believe  that  they  have  legal  right  on  their  side,  a 
tribunal  which  regarded  no  other  issue  would  find  its 
decisions  set  at  naught  by  national  sentiment.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fatal  to  the  success  of  arbitration  than  a 
pedantic  adherence  to  legal  rights,  irrespective  of 
political  considerations. 

Putting  aside  the  professional  talk  of  counsel,  it  may 
be  granted  at  once  that  the  mouth  of  the  Barima  river 
is  an  important  gain  to  Venezuela.  The  loss  to  Great 
Britain  is  not  so  serious  as  it  might  appear,  because  it 
is  part  of  the  award  that  the  navigation  of  the  Amakura 
and  Barima  rivers  shall  in  time  of  peace  be  open  to  the 
merchant  ships  of  all  nations,  and  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  access  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Barima  from 
the  mouth  of  Wraimi  river,  which  is  south  of  Point 
Playa  and  therefore  in  British  territory.  It  will  only  be 
necessary  to  expend  a  little  money  in  improving  the 
entrance  by  the  mouth  of  the  Waimi  and  the  Mora 
Passage  ;  though  naturally  a  point  on  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco  would  have  been  preferable.  Of  the  shifting 
of  the  western  boundary  from  the  Cuyuni  to  the 
Wenamu  river  we  think  nothing,  Schomburgk  himself 
having  hesitated,  we  are  told,  as  to  whether  the  latter 
river  should  not  be  his  line.  All  the  districts  in  which 
gold  and  diamonds  have  been  found,  and  all  the  valuable 
forests  remain  within  the  British  line,  and  between 
the  rivers  Essequibo  and  Berbice  there  is  a  very 
valuable  country  to  be  exploited.  According  to  Dr. 
Morris,  who  went  out  with  the  Royal  Commission  to 
the  West  Indies,  there  is  in  British  Guiana  the  wealth 
of  several  Ceylons.  Gold  has  already  been  found  in 
considerable  quantity  in  several  places  ;  precious  stones 
are  said  to  have  been  found  ;  while  the  existence  of 
enormous  forests  of  valuable  timber,  such  as  green- 
heart,  is  undisputed.  The  uplands  of  the  interior  are. 
said  to  be  splendid  grazing  ground,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  tropical  products  like  cocoa  and 
rubber  can  be  cultivated  to  almost  any  extent.  All  this 
takes  no  count  of  the  sugar  plantations  on  the  coast. 
The  wonder  is  that  British  capital  and  energy  have  not 
been  attracted  to  what  we,  without  exaggeration,  have 
described  as  one  of  the  richest  of  our  colonies.  It  is 
said  that  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  boundary  has 
operated  to  deter  the  exploitation  of  British  Guiana. 
It  is  a  great  national  gain  to  have  that  question  settled, 
and  there  ought  now  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  the 
realisation  of  the  scheme  for  connecting  Demerara  by 
means  of  a  railway  with  the  interior  of  Brazil.  We 
fancy  that  the  promoters  would  reap  a  richer  reward 
than  even  the  founders  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company.  But  apart  from  dreams  of  pecuniary 
gain,  the  world  has  been  a  moral  gainer  by  the  proceed- 
ings just  brought  to  a  close  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  The 
scandalous  delay  of  the  Delagoa  Bay  Arbitration,  which 
has  dragged  its  slow  length  for  over  eight  years,  or 
more  accurately  for  nearly  twelve  years,  has  done  much 
to  discredit  this  method  of  settling  disputes.  For  who 
is  going  to  wait  a  decade  whilst  a  handful  of  Swiss 
bourgeois  smoke  their  cigarettes,  drink  their  coffee, 
and  fumble  with  the  State  papers  committed  to  their 
charge  ?  The  Venezuelan  arbitrators,  with  a  far  larger 
mass  of  documents  to  examine  than  the  Berne  tribunal, 
have  finished  their  work  in  two  years.  That  is  business  ; 
and  is  a  genuine  subject  of  congratulation,  provided 
the  lesson  it  conveys  is  appreciated.  That  lesson  is 
this  :  if  arbitration  is  to  be  a  success  the  tribunal  must 
be  composed  of  none  but  really  distinguished  men, 
amongst  whom  there  should  be  a  majority  of  practical 
lawyers. 


MEN  NOT  MEASURES. 

RIDICULE   was  courted  by  the  well-known  poli- 
tician who  perpetrated  the  little  distich  : 
Let  arts  and  commerce,  laws  and  learning  die, 
But  leave  us  still  our  old  nobility. 
At  first  sight  and  in  view  of  the  dilution,  to  which 
our  old  nobility  has  been  subjected  during  the  present 
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reign,  this  might  seem  a  sweeping  sacrifice  for  the 
retention  of  a  doubtful  advantage.  But  a  material 
verity  underlies  the  apparent  cynicism  and  selfishness 
of  the  sentiment.  If  we  can  divest  ourselves  of  modern 
phraseology  and  contemplate  the  restoration  of  a  real 
witenagemot,  the  goodness  or  rottenness  of  our  institu- 
tions will  fade  away  into  a  mist  of  insignificance  beside 
it.  All  modern  history  has  been  and  remains  one 
chronic  struggle  over  the  regulation  of  laws,  constitu- 
tions, franchises,  liberties,  responsibilities  and  other 
details,  which  are  all  obliterated  and  forgotten  on  the 
advent  of  a  Man.  Measures  are  often  the  crutches  of 
chaotic  democracy,  the  instruments  of  second-class 
statesmen  and  vacillating  committees,  or  the  toys  of 
superfluous  political  energy.  We  see  them  made  and 
unmade  a  hundred  times,  patched,  darned,  hemstitched, 
unravelled,  quilted,  pinked,  frilled,  dyed,  torn  to  shreds, 
or  turned  into  cat's-cradles  amid  the  display  of  every 
conflicting  emotion,  but  they  remain  mere  raiment, 
which,  though  it  may  impede  or  adorn,  cannot 
materially  affect  its  wearer.  A  country  may  drift  into 
the  constitution  it  deserves,  but  it  must  always  remain 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Man,  who  may  arise  in  its  midst. 
That  this  should  remain  a  natural  law  of  politics  now 
that  the  days  of  personal  government  are  deemed  so 
remote,  now  that  the  concern  for  measures  grows 
persistently  more  fussy,  is  a  strangely  eloquent  fact. 
When  society  was  simpler,  it  seemed  natural  that  a  great 
personality  should  assert  itself  either  on  the  field  or 
the  throne  ;  that  it  should  continue  to  do  so,  when  our 
path's  are  laid  out  with  a  plumb-line,  is  as  great  a 
mystery  as  the  return  of  water  to  its  own  level  or  the 
persistence  of  a  compass  towards  the  poles.  Yet  the 
world  remains  unconvinced  and  continues  to  tilt  blindly 
against  windmills  in  a  hopeless  endeavour  to  arrest 
the  development  of  Men.  It  would  not  be  within  our 
present  limits  to  specify  the  stigmata  of  genius.  We 
are  content  to  protest  that  their  discovery  is  to  the 
pettifogging  of  politics  as  spiritual  things  are  to  carnal 
affairs  ;  that  once  a  nation  has  put  forward  her  best 
men,  mere  measures  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Once  this  shall  be  understood,  the  details  of 
the  search  for  genius  will  readily  reveal  themselves, 
and  the  ideal  leaders,  freed  from  present  obstacles, 
will  steer  straight  for  the  front. 

The  French  Revolution  was  an  experiment  in  measures 
and,  apart  from  their  incoherency,  it  must  have  failed 
even  if  relief  had  not  come  from  such  a  Man  as 
Buonaparte.  The  Great  Rebellion  in  England  began 
as  a  similar  experiment,  but  it  had  scarcely  run  two 
years  when  a  Man  with  a  purpose  utilised  it  as  his 
avenue  to  an  unhappy  supremacy.  Each  affords  a 
significant  object-lesson  in  the  futility  of  fighting  for 
the  cut  of  a  garment,  seeing  that  in  each  case  resis- 
tance to  authority  led  directly  to  the  imposition  of 
intolerable  tyranny.  Men  are  more  important  than 
measures  and  therefore  also  more  dangerous.  Strength 
and  badness  combined  cast  a  more  instant  blight  than 
even  a  dead  level  of  benevolent  incompetence.  Let  us 
take  two  countries,  now  apparently  on  the  high  road  to 
ruin.  The  Transvaal  Republic  is  swayed  by  a  half- 
crazy  fanatic,  who  acts  upon  the  impulse  of  visions  and, 
having  no  sane,  settled  policy  of  his  own,  drifts  reck- 
lessly toward  disaster  after  flattering  himself  that  he  has 
been  in  consultation  with  his  Maker.  Sober,  careful 
and  discreet,  the  Boers  might  have  perpetuated  an 
Arcadian  felicity  in  respectful  submission  to  their  great 
overlord  ;  blessed  with  a  wise  ruler,  they  might  have 
carved  out  for  themselves  high  African  destinies.  On 
the  other  hand,  France,  with  scarcely  one  man  con- 
spicuously superior  to  his  fellows,  drifts  from  scandal 
to  scandal,  yet,  even  when  most  unanimously  dis- 
credited and  derided,  contrives  to  steer  clear  of  disaster 
and  remains  ready,  so  soon  as  the  long-desired  Man 
shall  emerge,  to  regain  her  old  prominence  among 
nations.  And  other  countries  afford  other  illustrations 
of  the  relation  of  Men  to  Measures,  which  resembles 
that  of  mind  to  matter.  Austria  has  long  been  given 
over  to  the  discussion  of  measures — Ausgleich,  delega- 
tions, language  questions,  infinite  partisanship — and 
has  only  been  kept  afloat  by  the  prestige  of  one  man, 
the  Sovereign  who,  almost  alone  among  sovereigns,  is 
true  to  the  traditions  of  his  office  ;  so  that  even  the 
most  infatuated  believers  in  measures  are  agreed  that, 


when  his  firm  hand  and  amiable  influence  shall 
be  removed,  chaos  and  disruption  must  inevitably 
ensue.  Spain,  too,  has  been  eaten  up  with  corruption 
for  lack  of  a  Man.  The  only  apparent  saviour  is  kept 
in  exile,  while  fraudulent  contractors  condemn  a  brave 
army  to  defeat,  glib  politicians  struggle  for  inglorious 
office,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  concede  a  sullen 
acquiescence  in  the  hopelessness  of  their  degeneration. 
If  our  text  could  but  find  acceptance  there,  public  con- 
fidence might  rise  from  its  grave,  the  old  glories  might 
gradually  be  restored,  even  the  old  American  empire 
might  not  be  wholly  lost.  In  Italy  we  find  another 
picture,  which  serves  to  illustrate  our  argument  from 
another  point  of  view.  There  the  Man  has  come 
and  gone,  leaving  desolation  in  his  track.  By  evil 
means  Garibaldi  accomplished  a  great  work  for  which 
the  country  was  not  prepared,  and  now  that  only  little 
men  remain,  the  last  state  of  Italy  is  worse  than  the 
first  :  the  diligent  contemplation  of  measures  has  been 
resumed  and  the  rudderless  bark  drifts  on  toward  the 
abyss.  In  Germany  a  similar  procedure  has  been  saved 
from  inducing  a  similar  catastrophe,  for  the  problems 
bequeathed  by  Bismarck  have  come  up  for  resolution  by 
a  greater  man  than  he.  The  Emperor  William  is  handi- 
capped by  the  legacy,  but  his  impetuous  genius  sur- 
mounts obstacles,  which  would  else  have  brought  his 
country  long  ago  to  a  standstill.  As  we  survey  Europe 
and  observe  the  advance  of  those  nations,  which  enjoy 
the  blessing  of  a  Man,  and  the  degradation  of  those, 
which  are  without  one,  we  may  regret  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  the  essential  and  we  may  find  a  fresh  argu- 
ment for  imperial  policies.  Expansion  is  doubtless 
inspired  by  selfishness  in  the  first  instance,  but  it 
requires  a  Man  at  the  back,  and  it  ends  by  extending  the 
supreme  boon  to  those  who  are  perishing  for  the  need 
thereof. 

This  will  serve  for  one  answer  to  the  narrow  pedants, 
who  are  for  ever  deprecating  the  growth  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  who,  be  it  noted,  concentrate  their  energies 
upon  undesirable  and  futile  measures  at  home.  Of 
course,  like  every  other  great  nation,  we  can  only  hope 
to  produce  a  Man  of  the  very  first  rank  at  meteoric 
intervals  and  it  may  be  objected  against  us  that  none 
has  yet  arisen  worthy  of  wearing  the  mantle  of  Disraeli. 
But  our  prime  safeguard  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  contrive 
always  to  retain  a  sufficiently  high  degree  of  all-round 
excellence  to  tide  us  over  the  lean  years.  To-day  we 
have  no  towering  genius  to  direct  our  destinies,  but  we 
have  a  number  of  men,  each  in  appropriate  authority, 
ready  to  do  his  work  thoroughly  and  without  unneces- 
sary noise  or  display.  In  France,  Italy  and  other 
derelict  States,  the  absence  of  a  Man  is  not  relieved  by 
good  men  of  the  second  water,  still  less  by  men  of  such 
sterling  ability  as  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Lord  Curzon,  Lord  Roberts,  Sir  Alfred  Milner  and 
Mr.  Rhodes.  It  is  our  reliance  upon  the  honesty  and 
patriotism  of  these  and  other  exponents  of  the  public 
spirit,  that  enables  us  to  confront  with  perfect  equani- 
mity every  crisis  in  our  national  development  and  leaves 
us  profoundly  indifferent  to  the  ins  and  outs  of  petti- 
fogging legislation.  Men,  not  measures,  have  built  up 
the  edifice  of  our  Empire  and  will  continue  to  secure  it 
against  enemies  abroad  as  well  against  the  foes  of  our 
own  household. 


"LE   PALAIS   DU  SOMMEIL." 

IDLERS  speed  across  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  when 
the  Chambre  des  Deputes  is  sitting,  and,  without 
pausing  on  the  bridge  to  glance  at  the  river  and  boats 
below,  take  up  a  position  before  it.  There,  they  loiter 
throughout  the  afternoon — in  groups  usually — discuss- 
ing some  interpellation  and  speculating  on  what  is 
taking  place  within.  Wits  are  about,  and  prophets. 
The  first  declare  that  M.  Deschanel  has  a  new  bell 
every  week,  and  that  the  old  ones  are  carried  away 
cracked  and  dull  from  too  much  ringing  ;  the  second 
predict  the  coming  defeat  of  the  Ministry,  an  as- 
tonishing exposure,  and  a  dishonourable  fall — while 
both  describe  how  they  have  seen  ink-pots  fly 
across  the  chamber,  M.  Deschanel  retire,  and  some 
unruly  deputy  led  out  by  two  powerful  officials. 
Hours  pass  pleasantly  enough  in  this  society  :  its  gossip 
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is  always  gay  and  amusing.  Sometimes,  the  same 
idlers  assemble  before  the  Palais  de  Justice,  or  opposite 
the  Cherche  Midi  and  Sante  prisons — almost  anywhere, 
in  short,  where  sentinels  stand  beneath  the  device, 
Liberte,  Egalite,  Fraternity.  One  official  pile,  how- 
ever, has  never  attracted  them — never  aroused  their 
curiosity  and  interest — in  spite  of  its  sentinels,  motto, 
and  prominent  people  within.  Its  pavement  is  always 
free  ;  no  one  even  casts  a  glance  at  its  flag.  It  looks 
on  to  the  Luxembourg  Garden,  but  neither  nurses  nor 
idlers  look  up.  It  is  silent  ;  it  is  deserted  ;  it  is  dull. 
It  inspires  neither  wonder  nor  respect  :  it  is  passed 
unnoticed,  or  referred  to  mockingly,  and  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  as  the  "  Palais  du  Sommeil." 

Rare  is  it  that  anybody  uses  stratagem  to  cross  the 
courtyard  of  the  Sdnat,  and  pass  its  door  ;  few  trouble 
their  political  friends  for  cards  of  admission.  It  must 
be  a  High  Court  for  the  moment — commissioned  to  try 
a  Boulanger  or  a  Deroulede  or  a  Guerin — to  make 
people  anxious  to  get  in.  Its  day  is  over  ;  there  is  no 
Victor  Hugo,  no  Jules  Simon,  no  Jules  Favre  to  stir 
the  souls  of  its  sleepy  and  superannuated  members. 
Country  characters  occupy  the  majority  of  the  fauteuils  : 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  pompous  mayors,  who  once 
played  dominoes  in  unimportant  towns  :  they  are 
neither  shy,  or  humble.  They  love  to  speak  ;  they 
love  to  appear  wise,  and  so  they  prepare  long 
speeches,  and  read  them  gravely,  and  set  their 
neighbours  nodding,  and  finally  send  them  to 
sleep.  Viewed  from  the  tribunes,  however,  they  ap- 
pear at  once  dignified,  venerable,  and  very  bald. 
They  are  never  troubled ;  they  never  slam  their 
desk-lids  or  take  up  an  ink-pot,  after  the  manner  of  their 
juniors  in  the  Palais  Bourbon.  Now  and  then,  they 
retire  to  sip  sugared  water,  or  to  smoke  a  mild  cigar 
— they  are  eminently  respectable,  awake  or  asleep. 
Caricaturists  are  fond  of  sketching  them  ;  often,  they 
are  portrayed  by  the  artists  of  graver  pictorials — but  no 
one  has  described  them  more  happily  than  Mr.  Bodley, 
in  his  wonderful  work  on  modern  France.  The 
impression  given  by  a  sitting  in  the  S6nat,  he  says, 
is  not  that  of  a  house  of  legislature  ;  but,  "the  idea 
sometimes  suggested  is  rather  that  of  a  retreat  for 
elderly  men  of  education,  whose  faculties  are  undimmed, 
and  whose  favourite  pastime  is  to  meet  in  a  debating 
society  to  recite  to  one  another  essays  in  abstract, 
legal,  or  historical  questions,  with  an  occasional 
reference  to  topics  of  the  day.  The  President  takes  his 
seat  in  leisurely  fashion  and  gives  a  tone  to  the  after- 
noon's proceedings  by  pronouncing  in  admirable 
language  an  obituary  eulogy  on  one  of  their  number 
snatched  away  since  their  last  meeting."  Easy  it  is, 
then,  to  understand  why  the  Parisian  scorns  the  Senat, 
and  why  it  "  gets  on  his  nerves."  He  must  have  dis- 
play and  noise  ;  grave  spectacles  tire  him.  He  must 
see  an  orator  gesticulate  ;  composure  bores  him.  And 
so  he  ridicules  and  often  calumniates  the  superannuated 
statesmen  of  the  "  Palais  du  Sommeil,"  whose  sober 
respectability  is  so  inviting  a  bait  for  satire  and  wit. 

Since  the  Senat  looks  upon  the  Luxembourg  garden, 
and  consequently  upon  the  students  of  the  Latin 
Quarter,  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  have  much 
to  say  and  sing  about  it.  Their  attitude  is  one  of 
superior  and  supreme  contempt  which,  when  "Messieurs 
les  Secateurs "  interfere  with  their  follies,  turns  to 
anger — and,  of  all,  M.  Be>enger  is  their  chief  aversion. 
They  protest  when  he  casts  a  searching  eye  over  the 
quarter,  condemning  their  caf^s  and  cabarets.  They 
march  down  the  Boul'  Mich'  with  lanterns  and  sticks 
if  he  succeeds  in  getting  a  favourite  haunt  closed  ;  and 
they  sing  "Chez  B^renger "  angrily,  and  "  Conspuez 
Pere  la  Pudeur."  If,  for  a  change,  they  want  sugared 
water,  they  call  for  a  "  grog  de  Secateurs  ;  "  if  they  have 
been  up  all  night,  they  are  as  "sleepy  as  a  Senator  ;  "  and 
if  they  have  passed  a  monotonous  evening  with  a 
dreary  host,  he  is  as  "  enervant  "  and  as  "  embetant " 
as  a  Senator.  At  Montmartre,  the  feeling  against  poor 
M.  Berenger  is  even  stronger  ;  and  no  chansonnier's 
repertoire  is  complete  without  some  striking  verses  on 
the  "  purity  "  of  "  Pere  la  Pudeur."  But,  contempt  for 
the  Sdnat  is  not  only  felt  among  the  Bohemians  of  the 
Latin  Quarter  and  Montmartre  :  it  is  expressed  by  the 
boulevardier  and,  more  especially  still,  by  a  certain 
portion  of  the  press.    Neither  pays  much  attsntion  to  its 
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sittings  ;  and,  although  the  "Temps  "  and  the  better, 
class  newspapers  publish  brief  reports  of  the  speeches- 
no  true  Parisian  would  ever  dream  of  perusing  them- 
Lower  papers  like  the  "  Libre  Parole  "  and  "  Intransi- 
gent," however,  never  weary  of  attacking  and  calumni 
ating  the  Upper  Chamber ;  and,  not  so  long  ago» 
M.  Drumont's  sheet  accused  M.  Favre,  a  highly 
respected  Senator,  of  being  drunk  in  the  orator's 
tribune.  Of  course  M.  Rochefort  followed  his  lead  ; 
for  weeks  M.  Favre  was  libelled  and  insulted, 
and  compelled  at  last  to  bring  a  case.  To-day,  it  is 
M.  Berenger's  turn  ;  as  he  did  not  see  fit  to  grant 
M.  De>oulede's  lawyer  the  prerogatives  he  demanded, 
he  has  made  a  bitter  foe  of  the  Nationalist  and  anti- 
Semitic  press.  He  is  criticised  in  almost  every  column  ; 
he  is  insulted,  and  he  is  followed.  Still,  M.  Berenger 
is  too  independent  to  mind,  and  pursues  his  work 
bravely  without  heeding  public  opinion.  He  has  been 
more  calumniated  in  his  time  than  any  public  personage  ; 
but  he  has  fought  so  fiercely  to  establish  order  and 
decency  in  notorious  haunts  that,  in  many  instances,  his 
efforts  have  met  with  success.  In  the  Senat,  he  holds  a 
powerful  and  prominent  position,  and  by  the  long  hours 
and  careful  study  he  devotes  to  the  Royalist  dossiers 
and  documents,  proves  that  there  is  at  least  one  able 
and  energetic  figure  in  the  dull  and  drowsy  "  Palais  du 
Sommeil." 


PHEASANT  SHOOTING. 

THE  pheasant  has  been  so  long  naturalised  with  us 
that  we  have  almost  forgotten  he  is  a  foreigner. 
He  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  fields  and  woodlands  as 
the  fallow  deer  in  an  English  park.  But  unlike  the 
partridge  he  takes  a  deal  of  looking  after,  and  there  is 
no  eradicating  the  wandering  habits  of  his  wild  Asiatic 
progenitors.  There  is  nothing  more  cheery  than  that 
harsh  single  crow  of  his  as  he  flies  up  to  roost  when 
the  autumn  day  is  drawing  towards  dusk,  but  it  gives 
fair  warning  of  his  whereabouts  to  all  the  vagabonds  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  sober  plumage  of  the  hen 
blends  admirably  with  fallen  leaves  and  the  grasses 
where  she  makes  her  nest,  but  the  olive-coloured  eggs 
when  she  leaves  them  exposed,  as  she  is  apt  to  do, 
attract  the  attention  of  innumerable  enemies.  Carrion 
crows,  jackdaws,  magpies  and  jays  are  all  keenly  on 
the  watch,  and  the  hungry  multitudes  of  rooks  are  as 
mischievous  as  any.  When  the  keeper  goes  on  his 
egging  expeditions,  they  track  his  steps  and  mark 
him  stooping.  If  he  does  not  make  prize  of  the 
clutch  at  once,  he  may  find  only  empty  shells  on 
his  next  visitation.  And  the  pheasant  hens  unlike  the 
partridges  are  most  careless  mothers.  The  young 
birds  are  likely  enough  to  be  led  into  land  holes 
and  water  pits  :  foxes  and  weasels  are  for  ever  on 
the  prowl,  and  the  winged  vermin  are  as  partial  to 
chickens  as  to  eggs.  Probably  if  the  pheasants  had 
been  left  to  themselves  they  would  have  been  well  nigh 
exterminated  with  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  the 
improvement  in  fire-arms.  But  now  that  home  breeding 
with  the  high  rents  it  brings  has  become  a  paying 
business  and  that  the  great  landowners  and  lessees 
rival  each  other  in  their  record  shoots,  the  danger  is 
rather  that  preserving  may  be  overdone.  We  can 
sympathise  with  the  farmer's  feelings  when  he  sees  his 
ripening  corn  raided  morning  and  night  from  the 
surrounding  coverts,  though  we  suspect  that  the 
destruction  of  wire-worms  and  other  grubs  nearly  com- 
pensates the  consumption  of  grain.  Moreover  the 
majority  of  preservers  stand  on  their  characters  and  make 
liberal  allowance  for  damages.  Yet  pheasant  preserving 
is  unsatisfactory  work,  unless  you  have  extensive  and 
suitable  woodlands  of  your  own,  or  are  surrounded 
by  sporting  neighbours.  No  game  birds  are  more 
capricious.  They  like  dry  woods  with  streams  or 
springs  within  easy  reach  :  they  love  thick  undergrowth 
and  are  partial  to  certain  trees  such  as  larches  or 
spruces  for  roosting.  Yet  for  some  inscrutable  reason 
they  may  migrate  en  masse  to  some  wind-blown  height 
with  stunted  timber,  where  the  hungry  soil  can  scarcely 
nourish  the  struggling  patches  of  bracken  and  bramble. 
Then  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  fall  in  with  their 
fancies,  and  try  to  make  the  place  they  have  selected 
more  eligible. 
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It  is  to  those  vagabond  habits  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  most  enjoyable  days.  It  is  in  the  Eastern  Counties, 
in  Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Cambridgeshire  that  the  home 
rearing  has  been  brought  nearest  to  perfection  and  the 
heaviest  bags  have  been  made.  But  the  preserver  who 
seems  most  enviable  is  the  large  landowner  in  one  of 
the  broken  woodland  districts,  say  in  Yorkshire  or 
Devon,  in  Shropshire  or  Kent.  He  has  his  nurseries 
in  the  home  coverts  which  need  never  be  disturbed, 
unless  the  hounds  rattle  them  about  in  the  cub  hunting, 
and  that  by  starting  the  foxes  does  fully  as  much 
good  as  harm.  But  the  farmers  go  in  more  for 
cattle  than  grain,  and  consequently  there  has  been  little 
grubbing  or  straightening  of  fences.  The  umbrageous 
hedgerows  run  out  from  the  great  woods  :  everywhere 
there  are  spinnies  and  coppices,  nooks  of  short-cut  or 
osier  beds.  In  these  snug  retreats  a  certain  number  of 
the  wild  birds  have  been  breeding  ;  and  as  the  season 
advances  the  home-reared  pheasants  begin  to  stray. 
Sated  with  buckwheat  or  rice,  with  greaves  or  maggots, 
they  go  afield  after  the  hips  and  haws  and  insects,  for  the 
pheasant  is  a  born  epicure  and  delights  in  variety  of 
diet.  The  shooting  is  supposed  to  begin  on  the  First, 
but  your  big  shoots  must  be  held  over  till  rains  and 
frosts  have  brought  down  the  leaves  and  shrivelled  the 
bracken.  In  the  meantime  you  have  a  free  hand  in  these 
outlying  coverts  :  you  knock  over  birds  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost  to  you,  or  head  them  back  to  the  home 
sanctuaries,  and  pleasanter  days  no  sportsman  need 
desire.  If  the  object  be  to  fill  a  bag,  there  are  no  better 
companions  than  a  pair  of  steady  old  setters.  They 
draw  the  ditches  patiently  :  they  never  hustle  the 
runners,  and  they  stand  at  the  old  cock  when  he  is 
cornered  till  the  guns  have  time  to  come  up. 
But  for  fun,  excitement  and  keeping  the  game  alive, 
give  us  a  team  of  lively  spaniels.  Their  cheery 
music  resounds  far  and  near  and,  after  all,  it  does  not 
spread  the  alarm  as  might  be  supposed,  for  pheasants 
are  essentially  skulkers  and  slow  to  be  flushed.  Nor 
can  your  spaniels  hurry  much  with  the  best  intentions. 
They  take  violent  plunges  into  the  ditches,  to  be 
caught  in  a  tough  tangle  of  thorn  roots  or  tucked  up  by 
a  bramble  withe  which  grips  them  by  the  loins.  Their 
attention  is  distracted  by  the  rabbits  which  are  for  ever 
bobbing  in  and  out.  Yet  you  can  give  a  shrewd  guess 
when  they  are  on  the  trail  of  a  pheasant  and  make  sure 
you  will  have  a  chance  at  the  near  gap  overshadowed 
by  the  gnarled  oak.  Enthusiasts  for  the  battue  say  that 
the  hedge  work  is  humiliating  as  you  seldom  get  any- 
thing but  pot  shots.  Whether  it  be  instinct  or  in- 
telligence, in  our  experience  those  hedge  pheasants 
have  an  extraordinary  knack  of  dodging  the  gun. 
Like  wood-pigeons  they  will  fly  out  from  the  wrong  side 
of  the  tree,  and  as  they  go  straight  away  and  rarely 
rocket,  they  cover  themselves  with  the  branches  till 
well  beyond  range.  You  have  your  compensations  of 
course  in  short-cut  or  osier  bed,  but  even  then  they 
will  play  hide  and  seek  with  the  spaniels  to  sneak  away 
and  double  back  or  rise  out  of  shot. 

The  battue  has  been  very  unreasonably  abused, 
though  we  own  to  having  no  great  love  for  it.  We 
came  the  other  day  on  a  passage  in  the  diaries  of  Mrs. 
Lybbe  Powis,  dated  1807,  in  which  she  records  that  a 
party  in  Oxfordshire  had  "great  sport  but  missed 
a  shot  at  a  fine  cock  pheasant."  What  would  the  lady 
have  said  now  to  birds  slaughtered  by  the  cartload  and 
sold  by  the  ton?  In  one  sense  the  big  shoot  is  sheer 
butchery,  but  it  is  pure  ignorance  to  depreciate  the  skill 
of  crack  performers.  There  are  few  greater  tests  of 
nerve  and  cool  calculation  than  shooting  straight  in 
a  scattering  bouquet  of  rocketers,  when  three  out  of 
four  are  soaring  skywards.  There  has  been  tension 
for  some  minutes  before  :  the  beaters  have  been  closing 
slowly  up,  pheasants,  hares  and  rabbits  have  been 
swarming  in  panic-stricken  confusion  in  the  undercover, 
popping  out  their  heads  and  drawing  them  back.  It 
would  seem  that  nothing  will  persuade  them  to  rise,  when 
•one  more  scared  than  the  rest  sets  the  example,  and  then 
follows  the  rush.  The  ground  game  is  scurrying  to 
and  fro  among  the  knickerbockers  :  the  air  is  filled  with 
the  flutter  of  pinions,  there  are  superfluous  shouts  of 
"mark"  from  all  sides,  at  least  one  of  the  guns  is  sure 
to  be  shooting  jealous,  another  is  flurried  and  firing 
wildly,  while  each  second  is  precious.    Then  see  the 


practised  artist  strike  his  attitudes,  as  he  shifts  his  aim 
when  the  guns  are  passed  to  him.  Whatever  may 
chance  he  is  all  there,  and  he  concentrates  himself  on 
each  swiftly  succeeding  shot.  There  is  no  tailing,  no 
feathering,  and  a  clean  miss  is  out  of  the  question. 

Battues  are  much  better  managed  than  they  used  to 
be  and  certain  sound  principles  are  generally  accepted. 
The  keeper  or  his  master  should  be  a  strategist  and  he 
must  arrange  his  beats  so  as  to  make  the  most  of 
the  woods,  flushing  the  birds  by  squads  and  not  in 
battalions.  In  former  days  we  knew  of  no  greater 
nuisance  than  having  to  wait  indefinitely  in  a  damp  ride, 
ankle-deep  in  mud,  till  cheered  a  bit  by  the  distant  clatter 
of  the  sticks.  The  beaters  lost  heart  and  shirked  the 
thickets  :  what  with  hope  deferred  and  chilling  to  the 
bone  the  guns  were  apt  to  go  off  their  shooting,  and 
yet  it  was  more  a  test  of  temper  than  of  toughness. 
Now  it  is  recognised  that  the  beats  shall  be  short,  so 
the  excitement  is  sustained  and  the  shooting  is  more 
deadly.  You  pick  up  the  bulk  of  the  birds  as  you  go 
along,  instead  of  making  the  dispositions  so  that 
many  must  break  back,  and  that  a  fair  half  of  the 
remainder  shall  escape  unharmed.  All  the  same, 
at  a  great  battue  we  would  far  rather  be  a  guest 
than  the  host.  Lavishing  money  and  taking  in- 
finite trouble,  his  reward  will  probably  be  a  deal 
of  heartburning.  Placing  the  guns  to  their  satisfaction 
and  so  that  good  execution  may  be  done  involves  no 
little  tact  and  diplomacy.  The  best  of  keepers  must  be 
sharply  looked  after,  for  he  has  naturally  an  eye  to  the 
tips  :  yet  he  may  be  managed  by  appealing  to  his  pride 
and  his  permanent  interests.  Now  the  guns  generally 
circle  the  cover-end  in  a  double  line,  and  should  be  posted 
with  due  regard  to  their  skill  and  idiosyncrasies.  In- 
different and  jealous  shots  should  be  sent  to  the  front, 
where  they  may  blaze  away  at  short  range  to  their 
heart's  content,  whereas  superior  performers  will  be 
pleased  and  flattered  by  being  told  off  to  form  the 
reserve,  with  greater  liberty  of  action.  And  those 
gentlemen  who  are  the  Old  Guard  of  the  battue,  if  the 
birds  are  shooting  skyward  in  manageable  clusters  will 
let  very  few  get  away. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AS  CHURCHMAN. 

TO  portray  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  Ideal  Layman, 
right  in  his  long  struggle  with  the  clerical 
party  though  carried  too  far  by  his  horror  of  Erasti- 
anism,  is  neither  philosophical  nor  just  to  his  opponents. 
It  was  Dean  Church  himself  who  in  1886  spoke  of  the 
"lost  leader."  "The  cup,"  wrote  Lord  Selborne,  "  is 
full  enough  to  some  whose  devotion  to  you,  if  less 
demonstrative,  was  not  less  sincere  than  that  of  other 
men."  No  hot-headed  denunciations  from  Archdeacon 
Denison  were  stronger  than  a  phrase  which  fell  from 
Dr.  Pusey  ;  and  as  early  as  1835  the  expectations 
centred  by  Keble  and  Newman  in  the  "  rising  hope  "  of 
Churchmen  were  dashed  with  misgiving.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone's  attitude  in  the  Bradlaugh  case  was,  as  a 
prelate  recently  affirmed,  "  noble,"  the  duty  discharged 
by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  much  more  painful  and 
the  principle  contended  for  at  least  as  high-minded. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  of  secularising  national  institu- 
tions was  the  result  of  an  intellectual  standpoint.  The 
question  is  whether  that  standpoint  is  reconcilable  with 
Catholicism.  Certainly  a  man  who  holds  lofty  Church 
views  is  more  likely  than  another  to  pass  from  advocacy 
of  "  close  relations  of  co-operation  "  between  Church 
and  Realm  to  a  desire  for  their  complete  severance,  if 
the  union  instead  of  subserving  truth  has  come  to 
compromise  it.  As  in  history  it  was  royalist  and 
nonjuror  who  went  out  into  the  cold  rather  than 
accept  a  parliamentary  religion,  so  at  the  Reform 
era  it  was  Keble,  Newman,  and  the  high  Tories 
who  cried:  "Take  every  pound,  shilling  and  penny, 
and  the  curse  of  sacrilege  along  with  it  ;  only  let  us 
make  our  own  bishops  and  be  governed  by  our  own 
laws."  Still  to  the  high  churchman  an  apostasy  can 
never  be  accepted  as  an  ideal.  Church  and  State  is  to 
him  no  alliance  or  terminable  contract,  but  a  quasi- 
sacramental  bond,  based  upon  the  Incarnation.  Even 
Erastianism,  says  Canon  Gore,  is  the  parody  of  a  noble 
and  historic  conception  ;  for  communities  have  a  con- 
science, and  corporate  is  higher  than  individual  religion 
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Rather  than  allow  the  spiritual  Society  to  become  a 
department  of  the  Civil  Service,  the  high  churchman 
will  renounce  the  so-called  mess  of  pottage.  But  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  in  1838  spoke  much  of  "the 
Christian  conscience  of  the  State,"  the  ideal  of  a  free 
Church  in  a  free  State,  and  of  the  political  equality  of 
all  religions,  came  more  and  more  to  seem  an  end  in 
itself.  An  individualist  in  every  fibre  of  his  north- 
country  nature,  Manchester  to  the  backbone,  he  assimi- 
lated the  "  policeman  "  view  of  the  functions  of  the 
State  upheld  against  himself  in  Macaulay's  famous 
essay,  and  the  dogma  of  the  Independent  Confession 
that  "  the  Christian  Church  is  purely  spiritual,  and 
should  in  no  way  be  corrupted  by  union  with  temporal 
and  civil  power."  He  seemed  to  abandon  the  concep- 
tion of  corporate  faith  and  worship  without  regret.  In 
his  Romanes  lecture  of  1892  Oxford's  old  representative 
endorsed  the  dictum — though  not  the  Latin — of  the  Radi- 
cal Professor  who  declared,  "  Universitas  est  saecularis 
institutio,"  looking  back  on  the  hand  he  himself  had  in 
de-Catholicising  her.  But  in  no  matter  did  he  act  more 
strikingly  on  the  doctrine  that  the  things  of  the  con- 
science lie  solely  between  the  individual  and  his  Maker 
than  in  the  Bradlaugh  case.  Mr.  Gladstone  once  sur- 
prised a  large  meeting  by  quoting  approvingly  some 
harmless  lines  from  a  volume  by  Charles  Bradlaugh 
which  he  took  from  his  pocket ;  but  to  no  one  can  the 
lifelong  propaganda  of  passionate  hostility  to  the  Cruci- 
fied have  been  more  distressing.  On  Liberal  principles, 
however,  blasphemous  opinions  cannot  disqualify  a 
person  freely  elected  by  a  constituency  from  sitting  in 
the  Legislature.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  declared  the  oath 
to  have  no  meaning  for  him,  and  the  judges  decided 
that  he  could  legally  neither  swear  nor  affirm.  The 
Prime  Minister  nevertheless  contended  that  the  House 
had  no  responsibility  to  vindicate  the  law,  nor  yet  to 
protect  the  name  of  God  from  being  profaned  through 
its  forms.  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have  held  that  the 
moral  conduct,  no  more  than  the  religious  convictions, 
of  a  statesman  should  exclude  him  from  office  or  from 
political  co-operation.  No  steps  were  taken  against  a 
privy  councillor  on  whom  the  Divorce  Court  had  fixed  a 
peculiarly  odious  stigma,  while  in  the  Parnell  case  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  that  he  "  carefully  avoided  "  doing  any- 
thing till  the  strong  feeling  of  the  electorate  was  "  made 
clear"  to  him.  He  was  reported  as  saying  that  he 
"  did  not  think  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  private 
moral  life  of  any  man." 

In  thus  steering  the  ship  of  State  towards  a  dualistic 
conception  of  citizenship,  a  conception  which  his  eloquent 
admirer,  Canon  Scott  Holland,  describes  as  "narrow 
and  small  and  poor  and  thin,"  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
sufficiently  insist  that  the  Liberal  party  should  remove 
disabilities  from  the  Church  pari  passu  with  privileges. 
Church  rates  are  gone,  and  the  vestries  are  stripped  of 
all  civil  functions,  but  the  ratepayer  franchise,  enabling 
an  infidel  to  outvote  a  communicant,  is  retained.  This 
hand-to-mouth  demolition  of  the  old  order  is  exemplified 
by  Mr.  Gladstone's  adoption  of  the  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister  bill.  The  clergy  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  cele- 
brate these  unions,  but  there  was  no  clause  enabling 
the  Church  to  enforce  her  laws  on  her  lay  members, 
and,  even  if  there  had  been,  such  piecemeal  tinkering  of 
the  matrimonial  law  of  England  must  have  left  eccle- 
siastical discipline  in  a  very  precarious  position. 
Besides,  if  it  is  not  right  to  "enforce  the  higher  law 
on  consciences  unprepared  to  receive  it,"  what  is  to  be 
said  about  Mr.  Gladstone's  resistance  to  the  Divorce 
legislation  of  1857,  a  resistance  not  restricted  to  the 
clause  compelling  incumbents  to  lend  their  churches? 
Canon  MacColl  suggests  that  he  regarded  Divorce  as 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  but  not  union  with  a  wife's 
sister.  In  1855  however  he  declared  the  latter  to  be 
opposed  to  "  the  Divine  Law,"  to  "a  moral  law  uni- 
versally applicable,"  and  certainly  it  strikes  at  the  truth 
that  man  and  wife  are,  in  a  mystery,  one  flesh.  And 
are  we  to  understand  Mr.  Gladstone  to  have  held  that 
Parliament  is  tyrannical  in  maintaining  the  simple, 
strong  principle  binding  together  the  entire  table  of 
prohibitive  degrees,  but  is  bound  to  enforce  on  every 
Englishman  a  sacramental  theory  of  wedlock  repudiated 
by  the  vast  majority  of  Liberals  and  Protestants,  a 
theory,  moreover,  which  he  himself  undermined  by  his 
maxim  of  statesmanship  that  where  union  of  hearts  is 


absent  legal  and  external  bonds  are  an  intolerable 

yoke  ? 

Orthodox  himself,  he  defended  and  promoted  lati- 
tudinarians.  The  edge  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  was 
not  to  be  sharpened  against  Ritualists  either,  and  his 
opposition  to  Tait's  Worship  Regulation  measure 
rested  on  the  plea  of  liberty,  not  on  high  ecclesiastical 
and  constitutional  grounds.  "I  would  not"  he  said 
"  take  the  responsibility  of  passing  words  under  which 
an  indiscreet  bishop  and  three  parishioners  could 
compel  the  reading  of  the  Athanasian  Creed."  He 
was  himself  opposed  to  its  public  recitation.  If  a 
self-unfrocked  priest  of  the  Church  of  England  took 
the  field  as  the  denouncer  of  clericalism,  that  seemed 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  selected  as  Education 
Minister.  And  the  independence  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
claimed  for  others  he  asserted  also  for  himself.  A 
dutiful  layman  did  not  appear  to  him  bound  to  convert 
the  Church  to  the  momentous  step  of  finally  severing 
her  life  from  that  of  the  nation  before  proceeding,  in 
the  teeth  of  her  rulers,  synods  and  united  laity,  to 
agitate  the  constituencies  for  her  dethronement  and 
spoliation  :  not  indeed,  so  far  as  he  could  guide  the 
attack,  with  contumely  or  inequitableness,  but  still  by 
force  majeure.  Yet  at  his  back  were  enmities  and  ideas 
from  which  even  his  passionate  humanitarianism  and? 
effusive  sympathies  might  shrink  alarmed.  It  was  with 
pained  amazement  that  friends  jealous  for  his  name 
saw  him  reciprocating  the  flatteries  of  men  who 
styled  the  apostolic  Church  of  S.  David  the  "old  alien 
hag,"  and  came  from  tithe-rioting  and  parodying 
Church  rites  to  sing  hymns  beneath  the  Hawarden 
windows.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Parliament,  23  February, 
1893,  asked  why  the  Welsh  Church  was  to  be  "  sup- 
plied by  the  State  with  funds"  for  carrying  on  "a 
painful  competition "  with  the  Nonconformists,  who 
were  "the  people  of  Wales."  He  had  "declared 
again  and  again,"  he  told  Mr.  Carvell  Williams,  that 
"the  funds  of  the  Church  are  national  property."  His 
Burials  Act  had  already  inter-denominationalised  the 
"  national  churchyards."  His  vates  sacer,  Mr.  George 
Russell,  hinted,  19  June,  1895,  in  the  debate  on  Welsh 
Disestablishment,  at  a  partial  nationalisation  of  the 
churches  themselves. 

Mr.  Russell*  mentions  among  broad-church  elements 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  standpoint  his  "very  lenient  judg- 
ment on  the  nature  and  limits  of  culpable  schism." 
This  refers,  no  doubt,  to  the  remarkable  essay  on  "The 
Place  of  Heresy  and  Schism  in  the  Modern  Christian 
Church,"  in  which  he  pleads  for  the  ecclesiastical  recogni- 
tion of  that  inorganic  Protestantism,  "  singularly  active 
and  progressive,"  from  which  Liberal  and  emancipating 
causes  found  a  sympathy  denied  them  by  Catholicism. 
He  no  longer,  he  told  a  correspondent,  took  "severe 
views  of  the  position  of  those  who  have  departed  from 
the  ancient  and  perpetual  foundation  of  the  ministry. ,r 
He  himself  might   feel  a  "sincere  persuasion,"  but 
what  right  had  he  to  impose  it  on  another  ?  Even 
to    Unitarianism    he    conceded  the  name  "  Church." 
By  some  strange  refraction,  the  aspirations  of  the  pew- 
plutocracy  of  the  City  Temple  and  the  Memorial  Hall 
shone  in  his  eyes  as  the  cause  of  oppressed  righteous- 
ness.   Aiming  at  a  devout  Liberationism  and  wishing 
Education  to  be  placed  on  a  frankly  secular  and  non- 
clerical  basis  with  complete  freedom  of  denominational 
instruction,  he  showed  no  fastidiousness  in  toleration  of 
the  methods  adopted  by  his  followers  for  upsetting  the 
existing  compromise,  whether  it  were  Mr.  Morley's  offer 
to  the  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  to  put  their  schools 
in  a  favoured  category  at  the  expense  of  the  Church  of 
England  or  Sir  William  Harcourt's  set  motion  for  the 
introduction  of  popular  control.    Indeed,  whatever  Mr. 
Gladstone  may  have  said  about  moral  monsters,  if  his 
party  had  then  returned  to  power  it  would  have  been  as 
pledged  to  the  establishment  and  endowment  every- 
where, out  of  local  rates,  of  parish-pump  Protestantism. 
His  own  ideals  were  unattainable  ;  not  so  those  of  his 
lieutenants  and  supporters.    After  a  more  than  Peri- 
clean  leadership  of  the  British  democracy,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone left  the  Liberal  party,  in  which  he  had  lain  long 
with  strange  bedfellows,  at  least  as  hostile  to  the  ethos 


*  "Mr.  Gladstone's  Religious  Development,'-  by  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 
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of  Catholicism  as  he  found  it,  having-  effected  nothing 
towards  harmonising  the  old  order  and  the  new.  His 
very  ardour  for  liberty— the  inestimable  value  of  which, 
he  said,  Tractarian  Oxford  had  failed  to  teach  him — is 
now  contemned  by  democrats  as  an  exploded  laisser- 
faire  parochialism.  Might  not  this  man  of  splendid 
o-ifts  have  done  something  more  constructive  for  his 
Church  and  country  had  he  stood  forth  as  the  leader  of 
a  purified,  idealising,  and  religious  conservatism, — 
qualis  ab  incepto  ? 


MODERN  DUTCH  PAINTERS. 

THE  fondness  of  a  handful  of  collectors  for  pictures 
of  the  modern  Dutch  school  has  been  succeeded 
in  recent  years  by  the  favour  of  the  picture-dealers, 
and  these  pictures  make  up  now,  along  with  French 
pictures  of  somewhat  earlier  date,  the  staple  of  the 
commerce  offered  in  London  to  the  connoisseur  more 
exacting  than  the  buyer  in  ordinary  exhibitions.  It 
is  a  long  step  in  picture-tasting  to  pass  from  F. 
Dicksee  and  B.  W.  Leader  to  Israels  and  James 
Maris.  For  many  years  the  house  of  Goupil 
has  been  a  sort  of  tripod  with  legs  in  Amsterdam 
and  London  as  well  as  Paris  ;  Mr.  Van  Wisselingh  has 
set  up  his  Dutch  Gallery  off  Bond  Street,  and  in  many 
others  like  the  Hanover  Gallery  Dutch  work  is  annually 
seen.  Yet  another  house,  calling  itself  the  Holland 
Fine  Art  Gallery  has  opened  its  doors  in  Regent  Street 
and  is  now  holding  an  autumn  exhibition.  None  of  the 
pictures  are  extraordinarily  fine,  but  I  fancy  that  many 
people,  coming  back  from  the  country  with  the  country 
eye  still  unblunted,  and  with  the  picture  eye  unsated 
might  find  it  agreeable  to  converse  with  these  pictures 
for  half  an  hour. 

The  present  strength  of  the  school  would  hardly 
justify  a  new  enterprise,  though  the  dropping  in  of  old 
work  from  sales  might  keep  it  going  for  a  time.  The 
strongest  painters  are  dying  off  or  sending  out  ex- 
hausted work,  and  an  attempt  to  bring  up  the  rear- 
guard and  pass  off  the  camp  followers  in  place  of  the 
old  fighters  is  not  a  hopeful  policy.  Two  large  volumes 
published  within  the  last  year,  entitled  "  Dutch  Painters 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  "  make  this  attempt.  In 
these  all  the  secondary  people  are  treated  with  the 
same  importance  as  the  few  figures  who  count.  The 
book  is  with  rare  intervals  unreadable,  for  each  painter 
has  had  a  friendly  prattler  assigned  to  him,  interviewers 
whose  negative  merit  it  is  to  be  inexpert  in  that  dismal 
trade.  In  England  our  collectors  have  probably 
been  shrewd  enough  to  secure  the  best  that  was 
going.  One  or  two  men  perhaps  have  deserved 
more  notice  than  they  have  got.  P.  J.  C.  Gabriel 
has  been  more  tasted  in  France  than  here,  and 
it  might  be  possible  to  pick  out  a  Weissenbruch  or  an 
Apol  worth  having  when  better  men  were  scarce.  But 
the  school  has  flourished.  It  has  played  out  its  varia- 
tions on  the  ideas  of  the  French  landscape  and  landscape 
and  labour  painters  who  went  before  ;  has  thrown  up  no 
strikingly  original  man  though  several  true  artists,  and 
will  presently  be  buried  by  its  last  exploiters.  The  younger 
men  will  have  to  turn  to  other  ideas.  Mr.  Th.  de  Bock 
is  the  kind  of  neat  bright  formulator  who  appears  at 
the  end  of  a  tradition.  It  is  rather  sad  to  reflect  that 
by  the  law  of  gust  and  disgust  that  rules  in  the  history 
of  art,  the  Dutchmen  are  likely  to  be  shut  out  for  a 
generation  from  the  silver  and  green  of  their  polders 
and  canals  and  to  be  driven  inwards  to  fantastic  reverie, 
avoiding  landscape  like  a  cemetery. 

Let  us  go  rapidly  round  the  Holland  Fine  Art  Gallery 
and  review  the  dead  and  living  as  they  are  to  be  seen 
on  its  walls.  Of  the  dead,  Bosboom  is  not  very  well 
represented.  He  has  a  secure  place  with  his  brown  and 
white  interiors  of  churches,  dashed  with  the  gleam  of 
brass  in  a  candelabrum  ;  brown  drawings  with  a  non- 
committal hint  of  light.  His  best  water-colours  and 
some  tiny  oils  will  live.  Mauve  is  rather  better  repre- 
sented ;  he  too  is  safe  in  a  quiet  desirable  corner  ;  the 
silver  and  green  are  swung  in  a  delicate  equilibrium  on 
his  scales.  The  latest  to  be  struck  down  is  James  or 
Jacob  Maris.  He  is  represented  by  a  small  canvas, 
characteristic  enough,  the  sketch  of  an  effect  he  ren- 
dered often  on  a  larger  scale.  James  Maris  is  the  most 
typical  modern  of  his  school,  standing  there  for  the 


revolution  of  ideas  that  is  called  Constable  in  England. 
For  him  as  for  Constable  in  his  youth  landscape  was  a 
view  of  the  forms  of  trees  and  houses  completed 
by  the  letting  down  behind  them  of  a  far-away 
curtain  of  sky.  A  little  picture  here  shows  what 
a  dull  dirty  little  curtain  it  was  for  Maris  in  187 1 
when  he  was  having  his  eyes  opened  in  Paris.  For 
him,  as  for  Constable,  grew  the  idea  of  landscape  as 
sky  first,  on  which  the  other  things  were  softly 
bosomed,  of  sky  out  of  which  the  clouds  stream  over 
the  spectator's  head  and  whose  wet  airs  reach  his  face, 
of  sky  as  an  active  and  everywhere  penetrating  power, 
silvering  the  upturned  face  of  the  soil,  of  buildings,  of 
waters,  subduing  and  swallowing  by  the  brilliancy  of  its 
presence  the  importunate  detail  of  the  world.  The  city 
beats  up,  under  the  rain  of  light,  a  vague  dark  floor, 
flashing  grey  and  red,  and  the  clouds  make  triumphant 
play  with  the  shadow  of  its  mills  and  towers.  James 
Maris,  I  say,  is  the  painter  of  this  idea  in  Holland. 
His  conceptions  are  often  superb,  if  his  execution  is 
never  first-rate.  Working  about  in  "tacky"  paint,  or 
thrashing  on  his  colour  with  an  effect  of  dryness,  or 
hustling  his  shapes  too  rudely,  he  misses  the  most 
exquisite  rendering  of  atmospheric  envelopment ;  he 
attacks  better  than  he  finishes. 

His  brother  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  is  all 
exquisite  ;  too  exquisite  in  aim,  one  fancies,  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  own  actual  powers.  He  will  leave 
some  finely  wrought  little  pieces  legendary  and  land- 
scape, but  apparently  his  power  of  construction  in  draw- 
ing did  not  equal  his  taste  in  tone,  colour,  and  texture, 
and  ingenuity  in  composition.  One  pictures  him  growing 
disgusted  with  the  image  as  it  approaches  completion, 
and  finding  it  too  commonplace  or  toylike,  too  like  an 
Alma  Tadema,  and  making  haste  to  obliterate,  to  draw 
back  behind  the  veils  and  curtains  again.  His  latest 
work  has  been  like  phantoms  in  a  mist.  The  little 
drawing  at  this  gallery  attracts  one  to  come  and  look 
at  it  by  a  charm  of  quality  inalienable  from  his  work, 
but  close  at  hand  it  is  a  crazy  affair.  William,  the 
third  brother,  is  a  positive,  high-glistening  fellow,  great 
on  white  cows. 

Israels  is  one  of  the  leaders  who  now  show  marks  of 
exhaustion.  The  figure  of  a  fisherwoman  against  the 
sea  is  made  up  of  tones  put  together  at  haphazard,  with 
a  dirty  effect.  Thus  the  waves  where  they  touch  the 
sand,  and  the  colours  in  the  sky,  are  quite  unmeaning. 
All  this  is  partly  perhaps  a  result  of  age,  but  there  is 
also  the  natural  decadence  of  an  art  never  very  firmly 
constructed.  He  has  too  much  allowed  his  drawing  to 
be  presupposed  by  recollections  of  Rembrandt  and  of 
Millet,  relying  on  a  charm  of  light,  and  now  he 
has  forgotten  how  to  work  the  charm.  How  great  the 
charm  was,  some  of  his  early  work  would  prove  if 
exhibited,  or  I  am  greatly  mistaken ;  I  remember  a 
blonde  head  in  an  English  collector's  house  years  ago 
that  really  did  justify  the  pupil  of  Rembrandt,  and 
cottage  interiors,  where  the  light  stole  along  the  wall, 
flowing  and  breaking  with  delicate  truth.  But  recent 
work  has  been  merely  the  exploiting  of  a  pathetic  sub- 
ject and  the  indulgence  in  messes  of  paint.  Mesdag  too 
has  said  his  say  and  begins  to  dote  in  raw  umber. 

There  is  a  good  Tholen  in  the  gallery,  if  the  electric 
light  does  not  flatter  it  (the  present  room  of  the  firm  is 
badly  lit)  ;  a  snow  scene  in  which  the  colour  of  the 
hollows,  of  the  shadowed  side  of  a  house  and  of  the 
varying  tones  of  the  white  surface  are  rendered  with 
delicate  truth.  A  landscape  by  one  de  Zwart  arrests 
the  eye  for  a  moment  for  an  unknown  name.  That 
understudy  of  Israels  in  one  part,  as  Blommers  is 
another,  Neuhuys,  is  represented  and  others  of  less 
account.  The  only  work  by  a  new  man  that  holds  out 
some  fresh  promise  is  a  large  water-colour  drawing  by 
W.  Witsen.  It  is  a  sober  painstaking  view  of  a  canal- 
side  house-front  in  Dordrecht  with  a  boat  moored  below 
the  windows  in  the  thick  sleepy  water.  With  a  great 
deal  of  brick-by-brick  detail  the  general  tone  is  well 
managed,  and  a  pleasant  effect  won  from  the  little 
discriminations  of  browns  and  greys  with  a  fleck  of 
brighter  colour  in  a  row  of  flower-pots.  On  a  single 
work  like  this  it  is  impossible  to  judge  a  man's  powers, 
but  one  would  be  glad  to  see  more. 

The  place  of  honour  is  given  to  a  Tadema  of  a  date 
before  his  Imperial  Roman  period.    There  are  some 
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very  pretty  little  bits  of  painting  in  it.  One  sees 
already  the  skilful  craftsman,  ready  to  devote  unsparing 
labour  to  the  fragment,  but  with  a  missing  sense  when 
the  whole  is  in  question,  or  even  minor  unities  not 
nearly  so  big.  D.  S.  M. 


THE  CONCERT  CRAZE. 

AT  the  present  moment,  I  learn  from  the  rare 
English  journals  that  reach  me,  there  is  no  music 
in  England.  If  one  of  the  customs  of  the  Paris  Opera 
prevailed  with  us  there  would  be  an  opportunity  for 
the  American  gentleman  who  prided  himself  on  his 
French,  and  wanted  a  copy  of  "  Relache,"  which  he 
took  to  be  the  most  popular  opera  ever  written,  since 
it  was  announced  three  times  a  week  during  his  stay  in 
Paris,  yet  he  could  never  obtain  a  seat.  In  England 
these  things  do  not  commonly  happen,  as  the  majority 
of  Americans  soon  learn  to  speak  English  passably, 
and  also  "  Relache"  is  not  proclaimed  from  the  portals 
of  Covent  Garden  during  the  ten  months  of  the  year 
that  there  is  no  opera  to  be  heard  in  London.  Neither 
does  the  sign  appear  at  their  respective  doors  during  the 
time  that  St.  James's  Hall  is  closed  and  only  Promenade 
Concerts,  excellent  in  their  way,  rage  in  Queen's  Hall. 
If  it  did,  those  of  us  who  happened  to  see  it  might 
come  to  realise  how  very  little  music  we  have  on  an 
average  per  diem.  We  have  one  short,  ferociously 
busy  season  in  the  summer ;  we  have  a  half-hearted 
season  in  the  winter  ;  but  on  the  whole  we  have  less 
music  in  London — which  is  to  say  in  England — than 
can  be  heard  in  any  other  country.  Of  course  I  am  not 
forgetting  our  great  Provincial  Festivals.  They  are,  as 
everyone  is  aware,  the  pride  of  Britain  ;  and  far  be  it 
from  me  to  say  they  ought  not  to  be  Britain's  pride  ; 
only,  they  are  in  no  sense  musical  affairs.  The  daily 
papers,  and  one  or  two  old-fashioned  weeklies,  notice 
them  seriously  ;  but  the  only  claim  they  have  on  the 
Press  is  the  fact  that  many  thousands  of  England's 
most  stupid  and  least  cultured  inhabitants  take  part  in 
them  or  attend  them  ;  and  the  only  account  needed  of 
them  is  such  an  account  as  a  horse-racing  reporter 
might  easily  write  between  two  of  his  "  meetings." 
People  occasionally  tell  me  of  the  superb  perform- 
ance of  great  works  which  they  have  heard  at 
them  ;  and  I  who  happen  for  my  sins  to  know 
a  little  about  music  and  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  giving  of  adequate  musical  performances, 
merely  smile  the  smile  of  the  superior.  How  on  earth 
can  six  or  more  performances,  even  barely  passable 
performances,  be  given  in  three  days  with  a  band, 
brought  down  from  London  after  only  the  most  per- 
functory rehearsal,  and  still  more  perfunctorily  rehearsed 
on  the  scene  of  the  festival  ?  The  thing  is  not  possible  : 
it  would  be  easier  to  build  another  Westminster  Abbey, 
or  one  of  Mark  Twain's  most  elaborate  and  involved 
jokes  in  two  days.  I  have  not  drawn  this  conclusion 
before  knowing  the  facts.  I  tried  one  festival  after 
another  ;  and  finding  that  the  concerts  were  either  dis- 
tinguished by  barbarous  chorus-singing  and  indifferent 
playing  of  the  orchestra,  as  at  Norwich,  or  mediocre 
playing  and  singing,  as  at  Gloucester,  I  set  out  to  dis- 
cover the  facts,  and  discovered  them.  They  have 
been  set  forth  repeatedly  by  me  here  and  elsewhere  ;  and 
until  they  are  proved  to  be  not  facts,  but  errors,  I  de- 
cline to  argue  the  question.  Our  musical  festivals,  briefly, 
are  a  cause  of  shame  because  the  performances  are  bad, 
downright  bad  performances,  the  prices  offered  to  com- 
posers for  new  works  are  ridiculously  inadequate,  and 
the  local  musicians  are  robbed,  as  it  is  cheaper  to  bring 
the  band  from  London.  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are 
they  allowed  to  continue  ?  The  answer  is  that  they  are 
a  means  whereby  various  towns  get  their  hospitals  and 
charities  cheap.  They  are  the  meanest,  shabbiest 
device  ever  invented  by  people  who  did  not  wish  to  put 
their  hands  into  their  own  pockets,  but  did  wish  to 
gain  glory  by  putting  their  hands  into  other  people's 
pockets.  For  instance,  the  whole  of  Yorkshire  helps  to 
keep  up  the  Leeds  hospitals  ;  the  whole  of  Norfolk  and 
the  adjacent  counties  to  keep  up  the  Norwich  hospitals. 
It  is  very  ingenious,  and  the  local  busybodies  gain  infi- 
nite credit  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-townsmen,  whose 
pockets  they  save;  but,  incidentally,  the  "cause "of 
music  is  nearly  ruined  in  those  counties  by  the  scheme. 


So,  at  present,  I  say,  there  is  no  music  in  England  ; 
but  already  I  tremble  at  the  approach  of  the  season 
when  there  will  still  be  little  music  but  quite  an  inun- 
dation of  concerts.  This  craze  for  giving  concerts  has 
long  been  a  curse.  Since  the  piano  manufacturers 
caught  the  infection  they  have  nearly  killed  the  business  ; 
but  it  continues  to  flourish  in  a  small  way  which  is 
quite  big  enough  to  be  a  nuisance.  If  there  were  a 
real  demand  for  so  many  concerts,  and  they  ran  on  for 
the  same  reason  as  a  successful  drama  runs  on — be- 
cause the  public  liked  and  wanted  them — one  could  say 
nothing.  But  far  from  being  given  because  the  public 
likes  and  wants  them,  they  are  given  in  face  of  the 
public's  most  emphatic  disapproval.  They  are  given 
either  to  advertise  certain  makers'  pianofortes  or  to  ad- 
vertise the  giver  ;  and  in  either  case  not  an  artistic 
performance,  but  display,  is  the  object.  In  either  case 
also,  the  public  refuses  to  pay,  and  is  plagued 
with  huge  batches  of  free  tickets.  I  sometimes 
wonder  how  long  it  is  since  anyone  bought  a  ticket 
for  any  concert  less  important  than  a  Richter  or 
Mottl  or  Queen's  Hall  concert.  I  never  buy  a 
ticket ;  my  relatives  and  friends  never  do  ;  and 
occasionally  when  I  am  introduced  to  people  who  have 
not  the  additional  unhappiness  of  knowing  that  musical 
critics  get  tickets  enough  in  the  summer  to  keep  them 
in  firing  during  the  winter,  I  am  pressed  to  accept 
tickets  for  this,  that  and  the  other  minor  musical 
function  "in  case  I  may  care  to  go  :  if  I  don't  it 
doesn't  matter."  The  artists  and  the  manufacturers  have 
brought  this  destruction  on  themselves.  Of  the  artists, 
the  pianists  are  certainly  the  worst  offenders.  They 
never  dream  of  trying  to  make  their  little  affairs  enjoy- 
able by  playing  fine  music  in  a  fine  simple  way  :  in  their 
programmes  they  follow  rigorously  in  the  steps  of  their 
predecessors,  and  expect  public  and  critics  to  attend 
and  to  take  the  trouble  to  listen  carefully  and  decide 
whether  they  play  this  piece  or  that  as  well  as,  or  better 
than,  Paderewski  or  Rosenthal.  If  an  average  pro- 
gramme were  drawn  up  from  a  hundred  programmes 
chosen  at  haphazard  during  the  last  season,  it  would  be 
found  not  to  differ  very  widely  from  the  wildest,  rashest 
programme  offered  by  some  unusually  daring  pianist. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions,  of  course  ;  but  they  are  nearly 
undiscoverable  in  the  flood  of  commonplace  displays 
of  virtuosity.  Everyone  can  learn  feats  of  technique 
nowadays  :  the  difference  between  Rosenthal  and 
another  is  mainly  a  difference  of  muscle.  Between 
one  and  another  of  the  crowd  of  virtuosos  there  is 
hardly  a  perceptible  difference  in  artistry  :  they  are 
nearly  all  mediocre  artists,  and  those  who  are  not 
mediocrities  are  generally  not  artists  at  all.  The  same 
state  of  affairs  prevails  in  the  rarer  violin  and  vocal 
recitals  and  in  the  orchestral  concerts.  We  are  expected 
to  listen  everlastingly  to  the  same  limited  list  of  pieces, 
and  to  be  enraptured  by  A's  reading  of  this,  and  by 
B's  reading  of  the  other.  Why  should  the  public  allow 
itself  to  be  caught  like  a  beetle  in  a  beer-bottle  and 
compelled  to  hear  for  the  thousandth  time  an  inartistic 
programme  ? 

Wanted  :  the  humdrum  concert.  We  want  fewer 
concerts  and  we  want  them  cheaper  ;  we  want  concerts 
with  variety  in  the  programmes,  concerts  that  we  will 
go  to  quietly  in  the  hope  of  hearing  a  few  interesting 
things  well  played.  If  there  were  such  concerts,  it  is 
possible  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  people  would 
learn  to  buy  tickets  for  them,  and  attend  them  for  the 
sake  of  an  hour's  pleasure,  just  as  they  now  attend  the 
theatre  and  the  music-hall.  Liszt  ought  to  be  banished 
for  ten  years  ;  no  Tausig  or  other  arrangement  of 
Bach's  organ-fugues  should  be  permitted  ;  the  amount 
of  Chopin  should  be  limited  to  one  piece  per  concert. 
All  the  fields  of  pianoforte  music  should  be  explored, 
and  nothing  beautiful  rejected — as  most  beautiful  things 
are  rejected  to-day — simply  because  it  is  not  difficult 
enough  to  show  off  the  player's  agility  of  finger 
or  strength  of  wrist.  Then  the  concert  would  cease  to 
be  a  bore  or  a  task.  Even  the  critics  might  change 
their  hypercritical  attitude.  All  this  is  true  also 
of  the  opera.  We  don't  want  a  brief  season  of  "  star  " 
performances  at  preposterously  high  prices  :  we 
do  want  an  opera  open  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  which  we  will  frequently  attend  in  a  matter 
of  fact  sort  of  way,  expecting  no  astonishing  vocalism, 
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but  merely  a  pleasant  artistic  evening-.  I  have  no 
special  proposal  to  make  for  the  attainment  of  these 
things.  It  would  be  considered  extravagant  to  suggest 
as  a  first  step  the  burning  of  all  the  display-music,  and 
the  placing  of  all  virtuosos  and  star-singers  in  a  lethal 
chamber.  Nevertheless,  if  these  things  could  be  done, 
it  would  be  a  good  step.  But  as  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
done — in  my  time,  at  least — I  can  only  wait  patiently 
until  the  display  and  advertisement  concert  has  finally 
killed  itself,  and  until  the  building  of  a  National  Opera- 
house  gives  us  the  humdrum  opera.  J.  F.  R. 


"G.  B.  S."   AT  KENNINGTON. 

FOR  a  dramatist  who  deliberately  sits  down  to  write 
something  of  a  kind  which  he  despises,  one  would 
predict  failure.  For  a  dramatist  who,  after  two  acts, 
sickens  of  his  task  and  spends  the  last  act  in  an  en- 
deavour to  restore  his  self-respect  by  making  the  other 
two  acts  ridiculous,  one  would  predict  absolute  disaster. 
Yet  "The  Devil's  Disciple"  is  not  merely  a  work  of 
extremely  fine  quality,  but  a  great  popular  success  to 
boot.  I  know  not  which  fact  surprises  me  more — the 
fact  that  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has  done  a  romantic 
melodrama  better  than  it  is  done  by  gentlemen  with 
romantic  hearts  and  melodramatic  heads,  or  the  fact  that 
the  public  seemed  quite  delighted  when  the  play 
suddenly  tumbled  into  wild  frivolity.  For  my  own  part, 
I  had  been  simmering  with  laughter  throughout  the  first 
two  acts,  but  the  good  people  of  Kennington,  not 
knowing  the  soul  and  the  creed  of  Mr.  Shaw,  had  been 
taking  his  play  very  seriously.  I,  in  their  place,  should 
have  done  the  same,  for,  I  repeat,  the  play  is  most 
excellent.  But  its  very  excellence  was  for  me  the  point 
of  the  jest.  In  a  bad  melodrama  by  Mr.  Shaw  there 
would  have  been  no  incongruity.  But  that  he  should 
write  a  really  good  one,  in  spite  of  himself — that  was 
irresistible  !  And  so  I  welcomed  the  farcical  last  act, 
not  because  it  amused  me  more  than  the  other  acts,  but 
as  an  opportunity  for  unburdening  myself  of  all  the 
laughter  which  I  had  been  suppressing  in  deference  to 
a  rapt  audience.  Also,  it  was  a  relief  to  find  that  Mr. 
Shaw  had  not  imposed  too  lengthy  a  strain  upon  him- 
self, but  had  broken  away  just  when  it  was  becoming 
intolerable,  none  the  worse  for  his  penance. 

"  St  ipsiini  audisseiis  J '"  What  scorn  would  Mr. 
Shaw  have  not  poured  down  these  columns  on  such  a 
play  ?  How  he  would  have  riddled  the  hero,  the 
sympathetic  scapegrace  (called,  of  course,  "  Dick  ") 
who,  for  all  his  wickedness,  cannot  bear  to  see  a 
woman  cry,  and  keeps  a  warm  corner  in  his  heart 
for  the  old  horse  Jim  and  the  old  servant  Roger, 
and  wishes  to  be  hanged  by  the  English  in  the  place 
of  another  man,  and  tries  to  throttle  the  major 
for  calling  a  lady  a  woman  !  What  scathing  analysis 
Mr.  Shaw  would  have  made  of  this  fellow's  cha- 
racter, declaring  that  he,  "  G.  B.  S.,"  refused  to  see 
anything  noble  in  a  man  who,  having  lived  the  life  of  a 
wastrel  and  a  blackguard,  proposed  to  commit  suicide  by 
imposing  on  the  credulity  of  a  court-martial  !  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  attempt  what  Mr.  Shaw  would  have 
done  with  conviction.  Indeed,  I  confess  that  "Dick" 
seemed  a  very  splendid  fellow  to  me,  and  I  rejoice  to 
think  that,  though  he  had  been  so  cruelly  misunder- 
stood and  had  lived  "  with  worthless  men,  aye  !  and 
with  worthless  women,"  he  had  kept  his  powers  of  self- 
sacrifice  intact.  Yes!  "  Dick  "  thrilled  me.  At  least, 
he  would  have  done  so  if  anyone  but  Mr.  Shaw  had 
created  him.  As  it  was,  I  was  intolerably  tickled  by  the 
irony  with  which  Fate  had  contrived  that  the  first 
really  human  and  convincing  character  drawn  by  Mr. 
Shaw  should  be  a  character  which  Mr.  Shaw  had 
drawn  quite  cynically  and  with  the  express  intention 
that  it  should  be  absolutely  unlike  anything  in  real  life. 
When,  as  in  his  serious  plays  of  modern  life,  Mr.  Shaw 
depicts  life  as  he  conceives  it  to  be,  and  men  and 
women  as  he  knows  them,  the  result  is  not  (for  me,  at 
least)  satisfactory.  He  imagines  emotion  to  be  an 
unfortunate  and  not  inevitable  nuisance,  and  reason  to 
be  the  pivot  on  which  the  world  should  go  round. 
His  heroes  and  heroines  are,  therefore,  absolutely  rational 
machines,  unclogged  by  such  accessories  as  flesh  and 
blood.    It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  anything  less  like 
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human  beings  than  they  are.  To  Mr.  Shaw  himself 
they  seem  quite  real,  no  doubt.  He  would  probably 
admit  that  they  are  a  little  in  advance  of  the  age,  be- 
longing to  the  twentieth  rather  than  to  the  nineteenth 
ceritury.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  men  and  women  become  more  rational 
with  the  advance  of  civilisation  ;  still  less,  that  they 
will  ever  approximate  to  Vivie  Warren  or  Leonard 
Charteris.  And,  incidentally,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Shaw 
quite  honestly  believes  and  hopes  that  they  will,  suggests 
that  Mr.  Shaw  himself  is  born  after  rather  than  before 
his  time.  His  touching  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  reason 
dates  him  right  back  into  the  eighteenth  century. 
There,  had  he  lived  in  it,  he  would  have  found 
many  supporters  —  not  leaders,  of  course,  but 
many  staunch  supporters.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Shaw 
stands  alone,  apart  from  the  tendencies  of  this 
bustling  age,  a  trifle  rococo.  I  would  not  he  were 
otherwise.  I  would  not  play  pedagogue  to  him,  as 
does  Mr.  Archer,  trying  to  persuade  him  to  be  this, 
and  to  leave  off  being  that,  and  to  beware  of  becoming 
the  other.  On  the  contrary,  I  hope  Mr.  Shaw  will 
always  be  just  what  he  is — as  delightful  in  the  defects 
of  his  qualities  as  in  the  qualities  themselves.  Nor 
have  I  any  doubt  that  my  hope  will  be  gratified.  You 
may  mould  a  child,  but  not,  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
a  grown-up  man.  Mr.  Archer  forgets  that.  He  imagines 
that  there  is  yet  time  for  what  he  takes  to  be  Mr. 
Shaw's  salvation.  But  let  him  cease  to  trouble.  Mr. 
Shaw's  salvation,  like  that  of  everyone  else,  is  in  being 
himself.  For  the  space  of  two  acts,  Mr.  Shaw  has 
pretended — for  his  own  amusement  and  emolument, 
not  to  please  Mr.  Archer — to  be  not  himself.  The 
result  is  that  those  two  acts  are  fine  and  moving 
drama.  But  no  number  of  fine  and  moving  dramas 
to  come  would  compensate  me  for  the  permanent 
obliteration  of  "  G.  B.  S."  If  Mr.  Shaw  had 
written  his  last  act  in  key  with  the  other  two,  his 
play  would  have  been  a  better  work  of  art,  but 
how  much  less  delightful!  The  success  of  "The 
Devil's  Disciple  "  may  tempt  Mr.  Shaw  to  write  other 
melodramas,  and  I  trust  that  he  will  never  fail  to  intrude 
himself  in  the  last  act.  That  he  will  always  be  welcome 
is  proved  by  the  attitude  of  Kennington.  I  offer  Mr.  Shaw 
my  congratulations  on  the  amazing  cleverness  with  which 
he  has  handled  the  melodramatic  form,  and  on  having 
the  loud  laugh  over  the  thirty  or  forty  London  managers 
who  have  allowed  his  play  to  go  a-begging.  I  trust 
that  when,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  I  leave  off  being  a 
dramatic  critic  and  become  a  dramatist,  my  successor 
in  these  columns  may  have  reason  to  be  half  as  jealous 
of  me  as  am  I  of  "  G.  B.  S." 

The  play  was  admirably  performed.  Mr.  Carson,  as 
"  Dick,"  kept  the  ball  rolling  at  top  speed.  His 
humour  and  his  full-blooded  method  are  peculiarly  well 
suited  to  the  part.  Interesting  as  he  always  is,  I  do 
not  think  I  have  ever  seen  him  act  better  or  with  more 
obvious  enjoyment.  Even  Mr.  Shaw,  had  be  been 
present  at  the  performance,  would  have  been  convinced 
by  "  Dick."  All  the  other  parts  seemed  to  me  to  be 
well  filled,  especially  that  of  General  Burgoyne,  a  part 
so  exquisite  in  itself  that  the  veriest  duffer  could  not 
have  seemed  bad  in  it.  Mr.  Luigi  Lablache  played  it 
deliciously.  But  I  am  impatient  for  the  publication  of 
the  play,  in  order  that  I  may  see  how  Mr.  Shaw  himself, 
in  accordance  with  his  custom,  analyses  the  General's 
character  in  his  stage-directions.  I  hazard,  as  a  con- 
jecture :  "It  being  his  trade  to  kill  off  such  of  his 
fellow-creatures  as  do  not  see  their  way  to  being 
fleeced  by  his  employers,  he  goes  about  the  job  with 
every  desire  to  speedily  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  but  has  no  enthusiasm,  and,  if  he  had, 
would  be  careful  not  to  communicate  it  to  his  men, 
knowing  well  that  enthusiasm  has  been  the  cause  of 
ninety  per  cent,  of  his  country's  defeats.  Finding  him- 
self outgeneralled,  he  accepts  the  situation  with  perfect 
goodhumor,  only  regretting  that  the  American  climate 
and  the  dulness  of  the  American  generals  prevent  him 
from  showing  his  contempt  for  his  country  by  going 
over  to  the  enemy.  In  fact,  a  realist,  whose  only 
illusion  is  that  ht  is  a  very  agreeable  fellow.  This  (by 
any  civilised  standard)  he  is  not  ;  being,  indeed,  an 
aggravated  type  of  English  gentleman,  whose  previous 
professional  success   alone  prevents  him  from  being 
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cordially  disliked  by  the  community  which  has  prosti- 
tuted him  to  its  own  ends,  and  which  his  failure  as  a 
butcher  serves  thoroughly  well  right.  'Withal "... 
but 

"  O  most  presumptuous  !  lay  aside  the  pipe 
Of  that  sweet  elder  shepherd." 

At  the  Criterion  is  an  adaptation  of  a  French  farce 
about  a  mother-in-law.  There  is  no  reason  why  my 
readers  should  see  it,  and,  again,  no  reason  why  they 
should  not.  It  is  a  quite  harmless,  familiar  affair.  In 
the  cast  are  many  popular  mimes,  of  whom  three — Miss 
Fanny  Brough,  Miss  Ellaline  Terriss  and  Mr.  Seymour 
Hicks — have  considerable  parts  to  play.  Miss  Brough 
is  too  good  a  comedian  to  be  quite  satisfactory  in  a 
nonsense-entertainment  :  she  cannot  help  trying  to 
make  the  mother-in-law  a  realistic  character,  and  as 
the  authors  draw  the  part  as  a  quite  conventional  bogey 
her  performance  is  rather  tiresome.  Miss  Terriss  and 
Mr.  Hicks  are  not  open  to  the  same  objection.  It  is 
not  so  long  since  they  were  at  the  Gaiety  that  they  can 
forget  to  act  extravagantly.  Both  seem  still  as  though 
they  were  backed  by  a  gaily  attired  chorus  which  one 
moment's  pause  or  quietness  on  their  part  would 
bring  out  of  its  proper  perspective  in  the  eyes  of  the 
audience.  So  the  one  is  always  beyond  the  bounds  of 
archness,  the  other  beyond  the  bounds  of  buoyancy. 
In  farce,  I  think  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

At  the  Strand,  is  something  called  "A  Prince  of 
Borneo."  Whether  it  is  good  or  bad  I  will  not  venture 
to  determine.  I  have  really  no  standard  by  which  to 
judge  it.  After  a  good  dinner  I  enjoy  such  pieces,  and 
after  a  bad  one  I  don't.  But  that  is  hardly  a  criticism 
of  the  piece  in  question.  Wishing  to  show  my  readers 
the  object  as  in  itself  it  was,  I  asked  one  of  my  more 
academic  colleagues  for  his  opinion  of  it.  He  said  that 
it  was  "  fairly  cheery."    Let  me  leave  it  at  that. 

Max. 


FINANCE. 

IT  is  at  no  time  a  simple  matter  to  understand  the 
influences  which  are   at  work    determining  the 
course  of  prices  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  during 
the  past  week  the  task  has  been  more  than  usually 
difficult.    Amidst  the  conflicting  rumours  of  directly 
contrary  import,  some  declaring  that  a  state  of  war  had 
actually  begun  in  South  Africa,  others  that  the  factors 
favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  are  not  yet 
wholly  eliminated,  it  has  been  impossible  even  to  tell 
which  have  had  most  influence  and  the  inexplicable 
rally  in  the  South   African   and   other   markets  on 
Thursday  can  be  attributed  at  the  will  of  the  observer 
either  to  the  alarmist  contents  bills  of  the  evening 
papers  announcing  the  invasion  of  Natal  or  to  the 
other  announcement  in  the  morning  papers  that  Mr. 
Schreiner  and  Mr.  Hofmeyr  were  on  their  way  to  Pretoria 
on  a  mission  of  peace.  The  truth  is  probably  that  neither 
one  statement  nor  the  other  was  the  real  cause,  but  the 
greater  feeling  of  security  felt  in  all  departments  when  it 
was  known  that  the  Bank  rate  had  been  raised  to  5  per 
cent.    Undoubtedly  the  weakness  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  week  was  mainly  due  to  the  grave  position  in  the 
money  market.    The  fact  that  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  took  the  unusual  course  of  raising 
the  officialj  discount  rate  on  Tuesday  instead  of  on  the 
usual  day  seemed  to  indicate  a  more  serious  position 
than  really  existed.     As  a  matter  of  fact  the  rate 
should  have  been  raised  last  week  and,  as  we  noted 
in  our  last  issue,  it  was  probably  not  raised  merely  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  Government's  issue  of  Treasury 
bills.    That  issue  being  effected  the  rate  was  at  once 
raised  and  it  is  not  possible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
the   Bank's   complaisance   towards   the  Government 
caused  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  perturbation  in  the 
market.    Had  the  rate  been  raised  four  days  earlier  a 
sense  of  security  would  at  once  have  existed,  as  is 
evident  from  the  effect  of  Thursday's  decision.  One 
conclusion   emerged   from  the  events   of  the  week. 
Prices  are  now  clearly  upon  a  war  basis  and  any  change 
which  makes  for  greater  certainty,  whether  towards 
actual  war  or  otherwise,  tells  in  favour  of  a  rise.  In 
the  South  African  market  at  least  there   are  some 
indications  that  investors  are  already  being  tempted  by 
the  low  level  of  prices  now  ruling. 


The  Bank  Return  on  Thursday  showed  clearly  enough 
why  the  Directors  found  it  necessary  to  raise  the  rate 
with  such  haste  and  so  unexpectedly.  On  Monday  the 
market  was  quite  prepared  for  a  rise  in  the  rate,  but 
when  it  was  not  raised  on  that  day  it  was  assumed  that 
no  change  would  be  made  until  the  usual  meeting  of 
the  Court  on  Thursday.  The  sudden  announcement  of 
an  advance  of  1  per  cent,  on  Tuesday  quite  threw  the 
money  market  off  its  balance  and  outside  rates 
fluctuated  wildly  until  the  afternoon,  when  it  was 
found  that  a  good  deal  more  money  was  about  than  could 
be  easily  used.  The  further  advance  of  h  per  cent, 
to  5  per  cent,  on  Thursday  was  quite  expected,  but 
a  rise  of  1^  per  cent,  in  the  rate  within  seven  days  is 
extremely  unusual,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  5  per 
cent,  rate  which  now  rules  has  not  been  necessary  in 
this  country  for  the  past  six  years.  The  Return,  how- 
ever, explains  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the 
unusual  dearness  of  money.  On  balance  ,£936,000  in 
gold  went  out  of  the  country,  but  the  total  decrease  in 
the  bullion  held  amounted  to  ,£1,900,000,  so  that  as 
much  gold  was  absorbed  by  the  internal  circulation  as 
went  abroad.  Moreover  the  internal  circulation  also 
took  ,£872,000  in  notes  and  the  total  reserve  is  down 
more  than  two  and  three-quarter  millions  sterling. 
The  net  result  of  the  changes  has  been  a  decrease 
of  9^  per  cent,  in  the  proportion  of  the  reserve 
to  liabilities,  which  now  stands  at  39*36  per  cent.  It  is 
not  likely  that  any  increase  of  the  rate  beyond  5  per 
cent,  will  be  necessary,  as  gold  is  already  beginning  to 
be  attracted  to  the  Bank  and  the  rise  in  the  exchange  on 
New  York  shows  that  the  present  rate  will  be  quite 
high  enough  to  prevent  any  drain  of  gold  from  this 
country  to  the  United  States.  It  is  now,  moreover, 
quite  certain  that  the  apprehensions  felt  in  New 
York  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  American 
money  market  in  the  autumn  have  been  based 
mainly  on  the  conditions  deliberately  brought  about 
by  interested  operators.  In  Berlin  the  discount  rate 
has  been  raised  from  5  to  6  per  cent.,  and  there  will 
no  doubt  be  a  good  deal  of  stringency  there  for  the 
next  two  months.  The  South  African  trouble  has 
come  at  a  very  unfortunate  time,  for  without  any 
political  difficulties  money  would  certainly  have  been 
in  keen  demand,  but  we  believe  that  apart  from  the 
prospect  of  the  complete  stoppage  of  the  supplies  of 
gold  from  South  Africa  in  case  of  war  the  worst  is  now 
over.  Gold  will  soon  begin  to  flow  back  from  the  pro- 
vinces to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  though  we  cannot 
hope  for  any  great  improvement  for  the  next  two 
months,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  conditions 
will  be  much  more  favourable  to  activity  in  the  stock 
markets  than  they  have  been  for  some  time  past. 

Dearer  money  has  naturally  had  a  considerable  effect 
on  the  Home  Railway  market,  for  with  discount  rates  at 
5  per  cent,  and  the  deposit  rates  of  the  banks  at  3^  per 
cent.,  it  is  more  profitable  to  have  one's  money  lying  at 
the  bank  than  invested  in  railway  stocks  that  only 
yield  3  per  cent,  and  less.  For  those  who  look  further 
ahead  than  a  week  or  two,  however,  the  moment  is 
favourable  for  investment  in  these  more  solid  securi- 
ties. Dear  money  is  not  going  to  last  for  ever,  and  it 
is  quite  certain  that  before  the  next  dividend  payments 
Home  Railway  prices  will  have  recovered  a  good  deal, 
and  most  probably  all  of  their  recent  decline.  With 
more  than  half  of  the  six  months  gone,  therefore,  ar 
investment  at  present  prices  will  not  pay  badly  frorr 
the  dividend  point  of  view,  and  will  in  all  probability 
prove  profitable  as  a  long-shot  speculation  also.  Tht 
case  comes  of  course  under  the  general  rule  tha 
it  is  always  the  best  policy  to  buy  in  times  o 
depression,  and  to  sell  in  the  days  of  political  calrr 
and  high  prices,  but  in  the  case  of  Home  Railwaj 
securities  there  is  the  further  consideration  that  thtj 
activity  of  trade  and  industry  at  home  is  still  maintainec 
throughout  all  the  political  alarms  and  that  the  traffi> 
receipts  continue  to  expand  in  a  fashion  that  makes  tht 
dividend  outlook  for  the  second  half  of  the  year  wholH 
favourable.  The  Great  Western  during  the  weel 
ending  1  October,  continued  its  past  success  with  ai 
increase  of  ,£20,000,  the  North- Western  increase  wai 
only  a  few  pounds  less  than  ,£12,000  and  the  Midlam 
took   an   additional  ,£10,600.     These    were  the  bijl 
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improvements,  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  joint 
South-Eastern  and  Chatham  and  Dover  traffic  was 
^6,000  higher  than  during  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  making  an  aggregate  increase  for  the  half- 
year  to  date  of  ^60,500,  and  that  the  Great  Central, 
the  Great  Eastern,  the  Great  Northern  and  the  North- 
Eastern  all  showed  increases  of  over  ^4,000,  whilst  the 
South-Western  with  an  improvement  of  ,£5,600  brought 
up  its  aggregate  increase  for  the  expired  portion  of  the 
half-year  to  nearly  ,£45,000.  These  figures  indicate  an 
all-round  improvement  in  dividends,  for  it  is  not  likely 
that  working  expenses  will  increase  during  the  current 
half-year  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion  as  in 
1898. 

It  now  seems  extremely  probable  that  our  anticipa- 
tions with  regard  to  the  market  for  American  rails  will 
speedily  be  realised  and  we  print  below  a  useful  table 
showing  the  extent  of  the  fall  in  American  railway 
securities  from  the  highest  prices  touched  this  year. 
It  seems  inevitable  that  before  next  spring  the  highest 
prices  of  1899  will  be  exceeded,  for  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional dividend  disappointments  due  to  the  cautious 
policy  now  adopted  in  their  distributions  by  the  directors 
of  American  railway  companies,  the  traffic  receipts  justify 
the  belief  that  a  period  of  steady  and  satisfactory  dividend 
payments  has  now  begun  across  the  Atlantic.  Against 
this  undoubted  fact  the  bogey  of  dearer  money  cannot 
be  expected  to  prevail,  and  in  any  case  dear  money  will 
only  last  through  the  autumn  and  by  December  next 
ease  should  be  re-established  both  in  the  American  and 
in  the  European  money  markets.  It  is  also  probable  that 
Wall  Street,  which  is  not  at  all  interested  in  Transvaal 
gold-mining  shares,  will  at  once  dissociate  itself  from 
the  influences  of  the  South  African  trouble  and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  Dewey  celebrations  and  the  yacht-race 
will  bring  to  the  New  York  banks,  by  means  of  the  im- 
mense crowds  of  visitors,  a  great  deal  of  the  cash  which 
it  is  known  has  been  all  the  time  in  the  provincial 
banks.  In  this  way  ease  may  be  established  very 
speedily  in  New  York  and  it  will  be  impossible  for 
money  flurries  to  be  engineered  with  the  ease  and 
success  of  the  past  two  months.  Already  there  are 
indications  of  steady  buying  of  American  securities  and 
the  table  below  indicates  sufficiently  the  considerable 
profits  which  can  be  realised  in  the  case  of  an  advance. 
The  earnings  in  the  third  week  of  September  of  72  roads 
accordingto  the  "New  York  Financial  Chronicle "  show 
an  aggregate  increase  of  $842,000  and  it  is  a  favour- 
able feature  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  this 
gross  increase  goes  to  net  earnings.  The  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Report,  for  instance,  just  issued,  shows 
a  gross  increase  for  the  last  completed  year  of  $1,763,000 
and  a  net  increase  of  $953,000.  The  company  has  now 
a  balance  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  of  upwards  of 
three  and  three-quarter  million  dollars  and  it  has  in- 
creased its  net  earnings  per  mile  by  $318.  For  the 
month  of  August  last  alone  the  company  obtained  a  net 
increase  of  $208,000.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
3^  per  cent,  dividend  declared,  with  a  balance  forward 
of  $779,000,  at  the  present  price  of  77!  gives  a  high 
yield.  A  similarly  favourable  position  exists  in  the 
case  of  other  companies  and  an  early  advance  in  the 
American  market  in  the  face  of  such  figures  seems 
inevitable. 

The  Fall  in  American  Rails. 


Company. 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
Illinois  Central 
Union  Pacific  Pref.  ... 
New  York  Central  ... 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  ... 
Union  Pacific 
Northern  Pacific  Pref. 
Eries  1st  Pref. 
Northern  Pacific  Com. 
Norfolk  Pref. 
Atchison  Pref. 
Denver  Pref.  ... 
Louisville 
Southern  Pref. 


Highest 
1899. 

Price 
5  Oct. 

FalL 

138!  •• 

•     127I  . 

•  "h 

125l  •• 

.  115 

•  *°2 

88|  •• 

.       78  . 

•  rot 

147s  •• 

•     137  • 

.  io± 
•  9l 

59  •• 

•       49f  • 

5i£  •• 

•       43!  • 

•  71 

83!  ■• 

.       76  . 

■  A 

43f  •• 

•       36.1  • 

■  Ik 

594  •• 

•       52|  ■ 

■  6j> 

75  h 

•      69!  . 

•  6] 

69*  .. 

■     °3§  . 

•  5! 

81I  .. 

.     76  • 
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•      79!  ■ 

'  I 

57f  •• 

•     52i  . 

:  1 

Company. 

Reading  1st  Pref. 
Norfolk  Com. 
Wabash  Pref. 

"B"Deb. 
Reading  2nd  Pref. 
Eries  ... 
Pennsylvania  ... 
Central  Pacific 
Southern  Ord. 
Reading 


Highest 
1899. 

35 
29 
26 
39l 
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62x 

Hi 
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16 

l3 
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11 

10 
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4 
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Concerning  the  South  African  market  there  is  little 
to  add  to  our  former  expressions  of  opinion,  and  it 
remains  as  difficult  as  ever  to  gauge  the  position  of 
affairs.  Thursday's  rally  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  an 
indication  that  actual  war  will  be  interpreted  as  a  bull 
point  and  it  is  even  said  that  many  brokers  have 
received  orders  to  buy  largely  as  soon  as  hostilities 
begin.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  a  large 
number  of  people  are  waiting  anxiously  for  the  moment 
to  arrive  to  buy  and  the  paucity  of  stock  actually  offered 
for  sale  amidst  the  shouting  of  dealers  shows  that  real 
holders  are  sitting  tight  upon  their  shares,  secure  in 
their  knowledge  that  although  there  may  be  a  further 
fall  in  the  end  prices  will  recover,  and  will  reach  a 
higher  level  than  they  have  ever  reached  before.  The 
bear  account  which  undoubtedly  exists  is  of  course 
an  element  of  strength  to  the  market,  for  the 
bears  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  considerably  more 
nervous  than  the  bulls  and  they  rush  to  buy 
the  first  piece  of  news,  whether  it  seems 
to  war  or  the  reverse,  being  quite  unable 
what  effect  it  may  have  upon  the  num- 
people  with  their  money  ready  who  are 
to  buy.  In  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
we  are,  however,  inclined  to  advise  that 
purchases  should  be  made  at  once  whilst  the  present 
low  level  of  prices  is  maintained,  instead  of  waiting  for 
a  further  and  problematical  fall.  Transvaal  gold  shares 
at  present  prices  are  undoubtedly  cheap  and  those  who 
buy  them  and  can  afford  if  necessary  to  wait  for  six 
months  or  a  year  will  certainly  make  big  profits,  whereas 
those  who  wait  for  lower  prices  may  miss  their  oppor- 
tunity altogether.  It  is  hopeless  for  the  operator  who 
is  not  upon  the  spot  and  pof  sessed  of  inside  knowledge 
to  expect  to  get  in  at  the  very  lowest  point  of  a  slump,  any 
more  than  he  can  expect  to  be  able  to  sell  out  at  the  highest 
point  of  a  boom.  His  safest  plan  is  to  buy  when  pricesare 
undoubtedly  low,  though  they  may  go  lower,  and  to  sell 
out  when  they  are  undoubtedly  high,  though  they  may 
go  higher.  It  is  always  safe  to  remember  that  bad 
times  and  unfavourable  influences  cannot  last 
for  ever  and  if  the  usual  policy  of  the  out- 
side investor  of  buying  on  a  boom  and  selling  in  a 
slump  is  reversed  profits  on  the  Stock  Exchange  can 
certainly  be  made.  Such  harm  as  war  will  do  to  the 
mines  has  already  been  in  part  effected,  for  the  output 
has  already  been  seriously  restricted  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  Boers  will  destroy  the  machinery  of  the  mines. 
In  any  case  the  total  fall  in  South  African  values  far 
exceeds  the  total  value  of  the  machinery  on  the  Rand, 
and  even  if  all  the  machinery  were  destroyed  there 
would  in  the  end  be  a  large  set-off  against  this  loss  in 
the  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  the  mining  industry 
of  the  Transvaal  by  a  final  and  complete  settlement  of 
the  differences  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
South  African  Republic.  The  first  and  last  word  on 
the  present  crisis  from  the  market  point  of  view  is  in 
fact  just  this  :  no  greater  bull-point  can  be  imagined 
than  the  fact  that  a  definite  and  final  settlement  will 
now  certainly  be  achieved. 

The  monthly  statistics  of  copper  show  that  the  visible 
supply  on  the  30th  ult.  was  28,328  tons,  a  reduction  of 
3,200  tons  in  the  fortnight  and  a  little  over  4,000  tons 
in  the  month.  At  the  end  of  August  standard  copper 
was  quoted  at  £j6  155-.  and  by  all  the  rules  of  the  game, 
as  it  has  been  played  since  the  Americans  took  a  hand 
in  it,  the  price  should  now  be  £1  or  so  more.  Instead 
of  that,  it  is  just  £1  lower.  The  American  practice  has 
been,  as  Messrs.  James  Lewis  and  Son  remind  us,  to 
support  the  market  when  values  were  about  ,£76  and 
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to  sell  when  they  reached  ^77.  This  time,  they  have 
failed  to  keep  things  moving,  and  the  explanation  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  tightness  of  money  both 
here  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
caution  induced  among  speculators  by  the  imminence 
of  war.  The  decrease  in  the  visible  supply  is 
not  referable  to  any  falling  off  in  supplies  but  to 
the  increase  of  deliveries,  including  over  2,000  tons 
of  Chili  bars  taken  out  of  stock  and  sent  to  the  United 
States,  which  country,  it  may  be  added,  has  taken 
4,651  tons  since  the  beginning  of  June.  The  new 
supplies  to  hand  amounted  to  18,573  tons  against 
17,965  tons  for  August  and  20,342  tons  for  July  :  while 
the  deliveries  were  22,634  tons  against  18,595  tons  and 
16,327  tons.  The  total  of  deliveries,  we  should  point 
out,  has  been  exceeded  only  once — in  April  1898,  when 
the  figure  was  22,943  tons — during  the  last  three 
years,  the  period  covered  by  the  statistics  before  us. 
In  face  of  the  fact  that  consumers  still  persist  in  buying 
only  for  immediate  requirements,  this  position  is 
abnormal  ;  and  after  allowing  for  the  withdrawals  on 
American  account,  we  can  only  infer  that  the  trade 
requirements  here  are  very  large.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  they  are  unquestionably  great,  but  scarcely 
so  great,  from  all  we  can  make  out,  as  the  not  disinter- 
ested assertions  of  the  operators  would  lead  us  to  believe. 
In  any  case,  they  are  not  likely  to  endure  much  longer 
on  this  scale,  and  the  fall  is  being  discounted  liberally. 
Amalgamated  copper  shares  have  not  been  moving  up 
deliriously  since  the  dividend  quite  the  reverse  has 
happened,  and  the  remark  of  one  of  the  leading  experts 
that  "the  American  public  do  not  appear  to  have  much 
faith  in  this  enterprise "  is  borne  out  by  the  present 
price.  There  has  been  an  almost  general  decline  in  the 
values  of  copper  shares  in  the  States,  the  shrinkage 
being  estimated  at  ,$100,000,000  from  the  highest  points 
reached  during  the  boom. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  profits  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Copper  Company  of  New  Jersey  one  company 
has  undoubtedly  benefited  largely  by  its  operations.  We 
drew  attention  some  weeks  ago  to  the  favourable  position 
of  the  Rio  Tinto  Company  and  the  interim  report  just 
issued  fully  bears  out  the  favourable  anticipations  to 
which  we  gave  expression.  The  directors  announce 
that  out  of  the  estimated  profits  of  the  year  an  interim 
dividend  for  the  six  months  ended  30  June  last  of  35s. 
per  share,  free  of  Income  Tax,  on  the  Ordinary  shares 
will  be  payable  on  1  Nov.  next.  This  compares  with  a 
dividend  of  205-.  per  share  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year  and  in  view  of  the  steadiness  with  which 
the  price  of  copper  is  maintained  and  of  the  cautious 
policy  always  pursued  by  the  Directors  of  the  Rio 
Tinto  Company  a  similar  dividend  for  the  second  half 
of  the  current  year  is  extremely  probable.  This  will  be 
equivalent  to  a  dividend  of  70  per  cent,  per  annum  or  a 
yield  to  the  investor  at  the  present  price  of  nearly 
8  per  cent. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  HOTTEST  SPORT  IN  THE  WORLD. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

3  October,  1899. 

Sir, — I  am  disappointed  in  Mr.  R.  B.  Cunninghame 
Graham.  I  will  not  suggest  that  he  cherishes  Red 
Indian  resentment  for  old  chastisements,  which  I  may 
have  had  to  inflict  upon  his  political  eccentricities,  but 
I  must  confess  to  surprise  that  he,  of  all  men,  should 
taunt  me  with  holding  opinions  presumed  to  be  un- 
popular. His  political  Catherine  wheels  have  been 
inelegant  and  might  have  been  dangerous  in  a  com- 
bustible age,  but  his  literary  pyrotechny  has  relieved 
many  a  dark  hour.  I  paid  him  the  compliment  of 
supposing  that,  while  prescribing  the  newest  and  most 
nauseous  nostrums  for  public  consumption,  he  could 
himself  draw  deep  breaths  of  invigorating,  old-world 
air  ;  that,  while  protesting  the  catholicity  of  his 
irreverence,  he  could  be  subdued  to   some   sort  of 


devotion  by  the  majesty  of  a  pageant.  It  is  indeed 
disheartening  to  find  that  he  reserves  for  narratives  of 
adventure  his  cult  of  the  cock  and  bull. 

If  he  will  condescend  to  define  sport,  we  shall  have  a 
clear  issue.  At  present  we  have  only  the  innuendo  of 
the  title  to  his  letter,  and  a  series  of  garrulous  obiter 
dicta,  which  he  substitutes  for  arguments.  To  imply 
that  "sport  by  proxy"  is  necessarily  no  sport  would 
suggest  that  the  ministrations  of  dancers,  which  he 
must  have  admired  among  the  Moors,  do  not  afford 
an  artistic  delight  ;  almost  also  that  "  he  who  drives 
fat  oxen  must  himself  be  fat." 

He  claims  to  have  seen  bull-fights  in  his  youth,  but 
either  they  must  have  been  very  different  then  or  else 
his  memory  must  be  at  fault.  Let  us  inspect  his  state- 
ments as  indulgently  as  we  may,  though  all  our 
indulgence  will  be  required  to  deal  with  his  astounding 
assertions  that  picadors  have  "no  idea  of  riding"  and 
that  "you  may  search  Spain  from  Irun  to  Cadiz  for  a 
good  rider."  Can  he  have  searched  or  even  visited 
Spain  without  discovering  that  it  is  the  nation  of  cabal- 
leros,  that  the  words  for  a  rider  and  a  gentleman  are 
synonymous,  and  that  all  Spaniards  are  both  riders  and 
gentlemen  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  the  picador  always 
is  and  must  be  an  expert  rider  ?  If  your  correspondent 
had  pursued  his  inquiries  a  little  further,  he  would  be 
aware  that  the  Spanish  saddle  (silla  vacquera)  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  a  Peat,  and  just  as  different  are  the 
horsemen  who  bestride  them,  each  a  master  in  his  dif- 
ferent school.  And  why  is  a  picador's  "leg-armour" 
more  ridiculous  or  less  necessary  than  a  cricketer's 
pad  ? 

He  finds  fault  with  the  clothes  of  the  spectators.  No 
doubt  characteristic  costumes  are  dying  out  in  Spain, 
but  they  die  harder  there  than  elsewhere  and  we  may 
still  perceive  an  indefinable  charm,  which  no  other  crowd 
in  Europe  can  offer  ;  on  a  gala  day  the  Plaza  presents 
a  blaze  of  bright  colours,  a  bewilderment  of  lace  and 
fluttering  fans  and  great  sparkling  eyes,  to  which  even 
the  coldest  canniest  Scotsman  may  not  be  insensible. 
Even  if  it  were  not  so,  the  grandeur  of  a  spectacle 
does  not  depend  upon  the  appearance  of  its  spectators 
and  a  tribute  would  remain  due  to  the  cheerful  solemnity 
of  the  smooth,  dignified  faces,  to  the  horsey  cut  of  the 
short  jackets,  to  the  knowing  cock  of  the  sombreros,  to 
the  scientific  appreciation  which  pervades  the  serried 
ranks.  Your  correspondent  appears  to  expect  a  mob  at 
a  pageant  to  be  composed  of  grandees  in  feathers  and 
pink  sammet ;  it  is  enough  for  me  that  their  zeal  for 
sport  charges  their  atmosphere  with  electricity. 

His  sartorial  spirit  proceeds  to  quarrel  with  the 
costume  of  the  toreros  and,  like  a  modern  historian,  he 
fixes  upon  and  reiterates  a  trivial  detail  to  impart 
prejudice.  The  white  stockings  may  sometimes  be 
darned,  no  doubt,  but  even  if  we  had  time  or  sight,  we 
should  not  have  inclination  to  notice  such  a  detail  in  the 
Plaza,  when  the  bugles  have  sounded  and  we  know  the 
sport  is  about  to  begin.  The  point  is  whether  or  no  the 
general  effect  suggests  shabbiness.  The  misty  memories 
of  your  correspondent's  youth  assert  that  it  does  ;  my 
immediate  impressions,  which  have  not  had  time  to 
grow  cold,  protest  the  reverse.  Considering  the  huge 
earnings  of  a  successful  torero  and  the  pride  he  takes 
in  his  raiment,  it  would  be  surprising  if  he  were  content 
to  appear  shabby.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  a  great 
dandy,  with  regard  to  what  he  wears  in  the  street  as 
well  as  to  what  he  wears  in  the  ring.  I  have  myself 
overhauled  the  wardrobes  of  Bombita,  Bombita  Chico 
and  other  leading  espadas  and  can  testify  to  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  gold-laced  garb.  It  is  no  rare  thing  for 
a  suit  to  cost  ^150  or  ^200,  the  which  effectually  dis- 
poses of  your  correspondent's  theory  that  toreros  appear, 
like  mummers,  in  threadbare  tinsel. 

He  may  see  nothing  impressive  in  the  preliminary 
promenade,  when  glistening  files  parade  the  arena  in 
all  their  bravery  and  a  thrill  goes  round  the  assemblage 
as  when  of  old  the  cry  was  "  Morituri  te  salutant." 
That  men  should  risk  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  sport  is 
probably  as  unintelligible  to  him  as  that  his  own  coun- 
trymen should  once  upon  a  time  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  for  the  sake  of  a  loyal  idea.  But  to  deny  their 
courage  is  at  once  ill-natured  and  futile.  There  is 
something  childish  in  his  contention  that  a  young  short- 
horn is  more  terrible  than  a  bull  which  has  been  trained 
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for  a  corrida.  Is  he  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  English 
bulls  have  been  tried  in  the  ring  and  that  they  proved 
useless  after  the  first  rush  ?  Again,  I  cannot  for  a 
moment  admit  his  comparison  of  the  danger  of  the 
most  signal  exploits  in  the  Plaza  with  that  of  riding 
fast  downhill,  which  surely  depends  somewhat  upon 
the  horse  and  the  rider.  Any  farmer's  son  can  race 
down  the  downs  with  the  harriers  but  I  should  like  to 
see  even  a  Master  of  Foxhounds  sit  on  a  chair  to  await 
the  charge  of  an  infuriated  bull. 

As  to  the  bull  closing  his  eyes  and  being  bewildered 
by  the  capa  when  he  charges,  that  is  the  matador's  one 
safeguard  agaiost  certain  death,  and  a  poor  safeguard 
at  that,  as  the  countless  accidents,  which  befall  even 
the  most  expert,  testify.  It  is  foolish  to  protest 
that  the  sport  is  not  dangerous,  in  view  of  the 
long  list  of  deaths  which  have  occurred  in  the  ring 
during  recent  years.  Has  your  correspondent  never 
heard  of  Espartero  and  what  befell  him,  or  of  the 
recent  accident  to  Reverte,  who  is  like  to  lose  his  leg, 
if  not  his  life  ?  When  he  discounts  the  courage  of  the 
sport,  does  he  forget  Montes,  who  used  to  turn  his 
back  to  the  bull  and  often  slew  him  at  the  first 
blow  without  the  preliminary  play  of  capas,  banderillas 
and  picadors'  lances?  As  regards  the  difficulty  of  the 
sport,  it  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  very  small  number 
of  toreros  who  attain  to  the  very  first  rank,  out  of  the 
thousands  who  aspire. 

Your  correspondent  makes  a  brave  parade  of  erudi- 
tion about  the  various  suertes,  and  I  should  imagine 
that  he  had  been  inspired  by  some  manual  of  tauro- 
machy, were  it  not  that  he  remains  so  hopelessly  to 
seek.  The  salteo  de  la  garrocha  is  by  no  means  the 
most  difficult  exploit.  I  have  seen  it  performed  by  a 
girl  bull-fighter  with  some  measure  of  success.  But 
all  the  suertes,  more  especially  the  volapie,  require  skill 
in  the  highest  degree.  They  afford  a  supreme  test  of 
coolness  and  courage,  for  their  exponents  know  that  a 
single  slip  or  false  step  is  fatal,  and  it  is  silly  to  compare 
them  with  acrobatic  feats  in  a  gymnasium,  where  there 
is  no  fierce  beast  in  wait  to  profit  by  the  slightest 
blunder.  Thus  your  correspondent  might  be  a  fair  shot 
at  a  mark  and  yet  fail  signally  when  his  mark  was  a 
man  with  a  loaded  pistol  in  his  hand. 

I  should  find  it  tedious  to  follow  him  through  his  long 
parade  of  inaccuracies,  so  I  will  content  myself  with 
remarking  that  crackers  are  very  rarely  necessary — I  my- 
self have  never  seen  them  used — that,  as  often  as  not,  a 
matador  kills  at  the  first  thrust  and  that,  if  he  failed  in 
fifty  attempts  to  drive  his  sword  home,  he  would  be 
hooted  out  of  any  plaza  ;  and  finally  that  good  horses 
are  not  needed  for  a  picador's  work.  Indeed  the  charge 
of  cruelty  to  horses  is  considerably  discounted  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  horses  used  in  a  corrida  would 
otherwise  be  left  to  die  a  lingering  death  in  a  ditch,  tor- 
mented by  flies  and  hunger  and  disease,  for  it  rarely 
occurs  to  a  Spaniard  to  kill  a  beast  in  order  to  put  it 
out  of  its  misery.  Compared  with  such  a  fate,  the 
quick  sharp  thrust  of  a  bull's  horn  is  surely  as  merciful 
a  relief  as  the  knacker's  knife. 

Having  now  cleared  the  ground  of  the  brambles  of 
your  correspondent's  reasoning,  I  may  repeat  in  all  con- 
fidence that  there  is  no  sport  at  once  so  exhilarating  and 
so  grandiose  as  a  bull-fight  in  all  its  glory.  Its  infinite 
movement  and  subtlety,  its  fertility  in  surprises,  its 
openings  for  courage  and  genius,  its  invigorating  effect 
upon  the  spirit  of  its  aficionados,  its  high  spectacular 
sestheticism,  all  raise  it  to  an  unassailable  pinnacle. 
Bull-fighting  is  ingrained  in  the  Spanish  nature,  a  truly 
national  sport,  and  the  infatuation,  which  it  inspires,  is 
commanded  by  no  other  sport  in  the  world.  All  classes 
and  all  ages  are  its  devoted  slaves  and  even  foreigners 
soon  succumb  to  its  magic  spell.  Call  it  a  cold  sport  ! 
By  the  Rood,  sir,  it  is  the  hottest  and  most  delirious 
that  the  mind  of  man  has  ever  conceived.  It  is  a 
survival  of  the  heroic  days,  when  valour  and  honour 
had  not  yet  been  displaced  by  machinery  and  chicanery, 
and  I  am  not  surprised  that  it  should  prove  unintelli- 
gible to  modern  milksops. 

The  old  English  sport  of  cock-fighting  occupies  a 
different  plane.  As  Mr.  Graham  confesses  his  ignorance 
thereof,  I  may  dismiss  him  with  an  invitation  to  my 
inaugural  main.  He  shall  even  be  suffered  to  bring  a 
policeman  with  him,  if  he  has  now  made  his  peace 


with  the  representatives  of  the  law.  Hitherto,  cock- 
fighters,  scattered  and  disorganised,  have  submitted  to 
fines  hastily  imposed  by  reluctant  Justices,  but  I  shall 
be  vastly  surprised  if  a  Court  of  Appeal  can  be  found 
to  uphold  the  contention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  A 
game-cock  satisfies  his  natural  instincts  by  fighting  to 
the  death  and  at  the  same  time  offers  his  spectators  a 
lesson  in  pluck  and  endurance,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
salutary  to  the  present  generation.  The  real  cruelty 
consists  in  condemning  him  to  piping  peace,  when,  like 
a  good  Briton,  he  is  thirsting  for  the  fray. 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself,  Sir,  your 
faithful,  humble  servant,  Herbert  Vivian. 


THE  RENT  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

4  October,  1899. 
Sir, —  Is  not  the  most  glaring  defect  in  Mr.  Shaw's 
proposals  his  contempt  for  anything  transitory  or 
evolutionary  and  a  childlike  belief  in  sweeping  measures 
that  recall  the  catastrophic  and  cataclysmatic  theories 
so  popular  in  the  political  and  geological  theories  of  the 
early  Victorians.  In  France  it  is  true  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  still  believe  in  social  and  political  regenera- 
tion a  coups  de  revolution,  but  we  in  England  are 
coming  round  more  and  more  to  the  notion  that  reform 
must  be  by  instalment.  Nor  is  there  any  royal  road  to 
Reform,  not  even  excepting  that  paved  with  the  good 
intentions  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  A  political  problem 
is  not  on  all  fours  with  a  mathematical  one.  It  admits 
not  only  of  a  variety  of  steps  but  a  variety  of  solutions. 
Mr.  Shaw's  ballon  d'essai  is  at  least  ill-timed.  At  a 
moment  when  our  ugly  ducklings  of  vestries  are  swan- 
like moulting  into  municipalities,  he  proposes  to  throw 
upon  their  members  a  greater  burden  than  the  building 
of  the  Pyramids.  Has  Mr.  Shaw  realised  the  horror 
and  dismay  of  some  brand-new  municipal  councillor 
who,  after  having  nothing  heavier  on  his  conscience 
than  sanded  sugar  or  larded  butter,  awakes  one  fine 
morning  to  find  that  Parliament  has  told  off  him  and 
his  fellows  to  superintend  the  pulling  down  and  recon- 
struction of  more  than  half  the  houses  in  his  munici- 
pality ?  We  have  no  records,  it  is  true,  of  the  Egyptian 
taskmasters,  except  the  work  they  screwed  out  of"  their 
men  which  was  certainly  not  scamped,  but  judging  by 
the  fate  of  one  of  them  at  the  hands  of  a  certain  in- 
subordinate workman  named  Moses,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  their  lot  was  scarcely  a  happy  one.  Yet  we 
are  certain  their  metier  was  the  merest  childplay  com- 
pared with  the  burden  that  Mr.  Shaw  de  cceur  leger 
would  lay  on  the  backs  of  his  municipal  master 
builders. 

The  truth  is — Mr.  Shaw's  pet  scheme  will  probably 
be  realised  somewhere  near  the  millennium.  Mr.  Shaw 
is  quite  right  to  proclaim  it,  only  he  should  remember 
that  a  much  more  important  manifesto,  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  was  formulated  some  few  centuries  back  and 
many  of  its  clauses  seem  hardly  as  yet  to  have  come 
into  operation.  The  only  real  point  where  one  feels 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Shaw  is  over  his  in- 
transigeant  attitude.  His  little  scheme  has  not  caught 
on  at  once  and  so  he  calmly  asserts  there  is  no  alternative 
before  us  but  blackguardism.  And  so  we  reach  this 
curious  conclusion — that  Mr.  Shaw  the  denouncer  of 
monopolies  in  general  sets  up  as  the  possessor  of  the 
sole  monopoly  of  progressive  ideas.  The  Tories  are 
naturally  stupid,  the  Liberals  blackguards  ;  outside 
the  bosom  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  point  de  salut. 
Papal  infallibility  must  take  a  back  seat  when  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  is  in  the  chair.  If  one  may  make  a 
comparison,  one  might  liken  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  to  a 
sort  of  Socialist  Andree  who  says,  "My  friends  you 
want  to  get  to  the  North  Pole.  Very  well  !  all  the 
existing  methods  of  Arctic  exploration  are  downright 
tommy  rot.  The  only  way  is  to  jump  into  my  balloon 
with  me,  and  I'll  have  you  there  in  four-and-twenty 
hours,  wind  and  weather  permitting."  Remembering 
however  the  fate  of  Andree,  the  ordinary  Englishman 
will  fight  shy  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Icarian  methods  and  at  the 
risk  of  being  classed  with  blackguards  and  blockheads 
continue  to  pursue  more  practical  methods. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Gradatim. 
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COLONIAL  HISTORY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Athenaeum  Club,  3  October. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  deep  interest  the  review  of 
the  Life  of  "Admiral  Phillip:  the  Founding  of  New 
South  Wales.  By  Louis  Becke,  and  Walter  Jeffery. 
Builders  of  Greater  Britain  series,"  in  your  last  week's 
issue.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Phillip  was  emphatically 
one  of  the  "  Builders  of  Greater  Britain  ;"  and  all  the 
records  of  his  remarkable  career  are  extremely  valuable 
to  those  who  desire  to  become  fully  acquainted  with 
the  foundation  and  early  history  of  the  great  Mother- 
Colony  of  Australia. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  protest  against  the 
omission  of  the  name  of  Mr.  James  Bon  wick,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  discovery  of  Admiral  Phillip's  burial- 
place  in  Bathampton  Church  ;  and  also  "  his  inde- 
fatigable inquiries  with  regard  to  what  is  termed  '  an 
accidental  discovery'  by  the  Vicar  of  Bathampton." 
I  should  like  however  to  add  that  my  old  and  esteemed 
friend  Mr.  Bonwick  has  been  for  many  years  a  most 
diligent  and  active  searcher  after  the  records  of  early 
colonial  history.  As  Messrs.  Becke  and  Jeffery  refer 
to  the  "Historical  Records  of  New  South  Wales," 
published  by  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  that 
colony,  may  I  quote  two  short  extracts  from  the  preface 
of  vol.  i.  part  2  of  that  work,  in  the  following  words, 
"  But  for  the  active  search  made  in  London  by  Mr. 
James  Bonwick,  the  early  records  of  New  South  Wales 
would  have  been  little  better  than  a  blank."  "The 
information  obtained  in  this  way,  proved  so  interesting, 
and  valuable,  that  Mr.  Bonwick  was  instructed  to 
continue  his  researches,  and  the  work  has  since  gone 
on  without  interruption." 

Feeling  strongly  how  much  Mr.  Bonwick,  in  his 
literary  capacity,  has  done  for  the  colonies,  during  his 
long  life,  and  being  so  well  acquainted  with  his 
labours  as  I  am,  I  am  induced  to  trouble  you  with 
this  communication. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frederick  Young. 

THE  COMMUNE  OF  LONDON. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  argument  con- 
cerning the  review  of  my  work  "The  Commune  of 
London  and  Other  Studies,"  in  last  week's  Satur- 
day, but  I  am  sure  you  will  allow  me,  as  an  act  of 
justice,  to  correct  statements  which  are  not  true.  I 
frankly  recognise  that  on  certain  matters  a  difference 
of  opinion  may  exist ;  for  instance,  I  avowedly  deem  it 
necessary,  in  the  interest  of  students,  to  correct  mis- 
takes on  the  subjects  with  which  I  have  to  deal,  while 
others,  I  know,  bitterly  resent  my  doing  so.  But  I  am 
going  to  speak  on  matters  of  fact. 

It  is  not  true  that  I  cite  Norton  among  "authorities" 
or  even  mention  his  name  ;  it  is  not  true  that  I  use 
the  words  "of  the  nature  of  the  Commune  we  know 
nothing,"  as  admitting  that  my  discovery  of  its  oath 
leaves  us,  in  your  reviewer's  words,  "  very  much  where 
we  were  before."  On  the  contrary,  I  explicitly  use  those 
words  of  our  knowledge  up  to  the  time  of  my  discovery, 
which  discovery,  I  claim  "  comes  to  our  help  with  a 
flood  of  light,"  by  proving  that  the  Commune  was  one 
"  of  the  Continental  pattern."  It  is  not  true  that  my 
"  discoveries"  are  limited,  as  your  reviewer  implies,  to 
this  oath,  or  that  Sir  Walter  Besant  accepts  it  as  my 
"discovery;"  he  does  not  even  use  the  word  in  his 
prefatory  letter,  but  treats  the  evidence  I  have  brought 
to  light  as  a  whole.  In  spite  of  my  extreme  care, 
I  am  liable,  of  course,  as  all  must  be,  to  a  slight  slip 
occasionally;  and  I  am  glad  that  my  readers  should 
verify  my  statements,  as  I  enable  them  to  do,  including 
those  you  denounce. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  Round. 

[Mr.  Round  will  find,  on  p.  235  this  sentence,  which 
he  appears  to  have  forgotten:  "Of  the  nature  of  the 
Commune  we  know  nothing."  Also,  in  the  preface,  Sir 
W.  Besant  says  "  I  have  found  in  your  pages  for  the 
first  time  a  working  theory,"  &c.  It  may  be  a  matter 
of  opinion  whether  Mr.  Round  quotes  Norton  in  the 
present  work.  We  only  assert  that  "  Norton  and 
Coote  are  extinct  volcanoes." — Ed.  S.R.] 


REVIEWS. 

BEWILDERED  JOTTINGS. 

"  A  History  of  English  Romanticism  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century."  By  Henry  A.  Beers.  London  :  Kegan 
Paul.  1899. 

WE  should  certainly  not  have  done  this  book  the 
honour  to  notice  it  at  length  had  it  not  been 
typical  of  a  class  of  works  which  are  rapidly  becoming 
an  intolerable  nuisance  and  against  which  we  think  it 
high  time  to  enter  some  protest.  The  secret  of  their 
manufacture  is  a  simple  one.  We  are  living  in  days  in 
which  Swift's  humorous  receipt  for  becoming  prodigies 
of  erudition  without  trouble  and  without  ability  is  very 
literally  within  the  reach  of  everybody.  A  man  has 
only  to  enter  a  good  library  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
he  will  be  provided  with  ample  materials  for  astonish- 
ing simple  people  with  the  apparent  depth  and  extent 
of  his  researches  and  learning.  If  for  example  his 
ambition  be  to  produce  such  a  work  as  that  before 
us  he  has  only  to  turn  to  the  general  catalogue  of  such 
an  institution,  to  Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Litera- 
ture, to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  to  other 
popular  handbooks  and  reference  books  and  the  first 
part  of  his  task  is  accomplished.  He  need  go  no 
further  :  the  ingredients  of  his  concoction  are  before 
him,  he  has  only  to  mix  them.  He  transcribes  :  he 
compiles  :  he  crowds  footnotes  with  an  ostentatious 
array  of  references  and  authorities,  and  the  thing  is 
done.  Neither  originality  nor  judgment,  neither  know- 
ledge nor  research  is  required. 

The  work  before  us  is  a  mere  chaos,  an  aggregate  of 
bewildered  jottings,  starting  from  no-whence,  making 
for  no-whither,  a  history  of  nothing  in  literature  or  out 
of  it.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  a  "  history  ofj 
Romanticism "  would  at  least  have  explained  what 
"Romanticism"  is,  or  at  any  rate  what  sense  its 
historian  attached  to  the  term.  But  the  anxious 
inquirer  about  "  Romanticism  "  will  get  no  more  out 
of  Mr.  Beers  than  poor  Lepidus  got  out  of  Antony 
when  he  asked  what  a  crocodile  is  like.  "  It  is  shaped, 
sir,  like  itself  and  it  is  as  broad  as  it  hath  breadth  ;  it 
is  just  as  high  as  it  is,  and  moves  with  its  own  organs  ; 
it  lives  by  that  which  nourisheth  it ;  and  the  elements 
once  out  of  it,  it  transmigrates."  Mr.  Beers  does 
indeed  observe  that  "Romanticism"  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  shall  commonly  employ  the  word  means 
"  the  reproduction  in  modern  art  and  literature  of  the 
life  and  thought  of  the  Middle  Ages  "  an  explanation 
so  utterly  inadequate  that  it  is  stultified  by  his  own 
book.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  land- 
scape poets,  to  whom  very  properly  he  devotes  a  whole 
chapter,  have  got  to  do  with  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  what  the  poetry  most  characteristic  of 
Akenside,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  and  Collins,  or  what  in  fine 
very  important  elements  in  the  essential  characteristics  of 
Romanticism,  as  commonly  understood  and  as  practically 
understood  by  Mr.  Beers  himself,  have  to  do  with  the  life 
and  thought  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

That  Mr.  Beers  should  be  altogether  without  a  clue  to 
his  subject  will  surprise  no  one  who  turns  to  his  opening 
chapter.  Here  we  have  twenty-three  pages,  the  jumbled 
contents  apparently  of  Mr.  Beers'  commonplace  books, 
in  which  definitions  or  obiter  dicta — for  all  is  one  to  Mr. 
Beers — compiled  from  a  rabble  of  writers  good  bad  and 
indifferent  of  all  nations,  jostle  each  other  without  any 
attempt  at  discrimination.  We  find  ourselves  flounder- 
ing on  from  one  vague  generalisation  to  another,  from 
this  paradox  to  that  platitude,  till  we  are  invited  tc 
anchor  ourselves  on  the  following  quoted  from 
Stendhal  : — "  Romanticism  is  the  art  of  present- 
ing to  the  nations  the  literary  works  which,  in  the 
actual  state  of  their  (sw)  habits  and  beliefs,  are 
capable  of  giving  them  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  . 
classicism  on  the  contrary  presents  them  with  whal 
gave  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  to  their  great- 
grandfathers " — which  was  no  doubt  intended  by  Stend- 
hal as  a  joke  though  taken  quite  seriously  by  Mi- 
Beers.  Tranquilly  emerging  from  this  chaos  with  the 
naive  remark  "  It  remains  to  add  that  Romanticism  is  a 
word  which  faces  in  two  directions  "  Mr.  Beers  next 
proceeds  to  discuss  "The  Augustans."  From  the 
Augustans  he  goes  on  to  what  he  calls  the  Spenserians, 
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and  so  in  due  course  to  the  Landscape  Poets — to 
the  Miltonic  group,  a  somewhat  odd  title  —  to  the 
school  of  Warton,  to  the  Gothic  revival,  to  Percy 
and  the  ballads,  to  Ossian,  to  Chatterton  till 
he  reaches  his  goal  in  "The  German  Tributary." 
On  these  subjects  Mr.  Beers  has  nothing  more  to 
say  than  what  has  been  said  usque  ad  nauseam  in  the 
current  hand  books  and  reference  books  from  which  his 
work  has  been  mainly  compiled.  If  Mr.  Beers  had  been 
adequately  equipped  for  his  task  he  must  have  known 
how  ridiculously  inadequate  any  definition  of  "  Roman- 
ticism "  must  be  which  excludes  such  poets  as  Falconer 
and  Langhorne,  as  Scott  of  Amwell  and  Grainger,  as 
Cowper,  Hurd  and  Crabbe.  The  omission  of  such  a 
poet  as  Blake  who  is  wholly  ignored  would  alone  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  character  of  this  book.  What 
could  be  more  absurd  than  classing  Akenside  among 
the  "landscape  poets"  or  Shenstone  among  the  Spenser- 
ians  simply  because  the  "Schoolmistress"  is  written  in 
Spenser's  stanza  ?  Why  is  nothing  said  about  such 
poets  as  Jago,  William  Whitehead  Penrose,  Dr.  Sewell, 
Crowe  and  Bowles,  all  of  whom  are  in  various  ways 
illustrative  of  the  Romantic  movement  ?  The  blind 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Beers  follows  his  authorities  and 
his  inability  to  check  their  statements  by  independent 
knowledge,  have  betrayed  him  once  or  twice  into  serious 
blunders.  His  remarks  are  sometimes  very  absurd,  as 
when  he  observes  that  "  Addison's  scholarship  was 
almost  exclusively  Latin,  though  it  was  Vergilian  rather 
than  Horatian," — a  distinction  which  will  probably 
puzzle  a  classical  scholar, — and  when  he  describes 
"Samson  Agonistes  "  as  an  "  ^Eschylean  tragedy." 

We  must  however  do  Mr.  Beers  this  justice  and  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  do  it — he  is  fairly  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  being  industrious  and  painstaking.  In  a  work 
abounding  in  facts  and  details  we  have  noticed  very  few 
positive  errors,  and  where  they  occur  they  belong  rather 
to  his  authorities  than  to  himself.  His  fault  lies  in 
having  attempted  a  task  beyond  his  powers — a  generous 
error — and  in  misleading  his  readers  by  conferring  on 
his  work  a  pretentious  title  to  which  it  has  no  claim, 
which  is  less  excusable.  He  aspires  he  tells  us,  in  the 
event  of  this  volume  being  favourably  received,  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  companion  study  of  English  Romanticism  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  We  say  to  him  in  all  kindness 
and  with  much  regret — don't. 


THE  KHALIFA  AND  HIS  CAPTIVES. 

"  A  Prisoner  of  the  Khaleefa  :  Twelve  Years  at 
Omdurman."  By  Charles  Neufeld.  London  : 
Chapman  and  Hall.    1899.  125-. 

NARRATIVES,  authentic  or  unauthentic,  of  cap- 
tivity and  adventure  in  savage  lands,  have  been 
among  the  most  profitable  crops  garnered  by  the  pub- 
lisher in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Father  Ohrwalder,  Slatin  Pacha,  Savage  Landor,  de 
Rougemont  are  four  names  belonging  to  a  category  to 
which  that  of  Charles  Neufeld  must  now  be  added.  Mr. 
Neufeld  combines  certain  characteristics  of  them  all  : 
like  Landor  he  almost  surfeits  us  with  horrors  ;  like  de 
Rougemont  he  makes  statements  which  challenge  con- 
troversy ;  like  Father  Ohrwalder  and  Slatin  Pacha 
he  affords  a  remarkable  inside  view  of  events 
from  the  beginning  of  Mahdism  onwards — a  view, 
however,  which  is  by  no  means  theirs  in  some 
essential  particulars.  Throughout  Neufeld  writes 
under  a  sense  of  profound  wrong  :  he  regards 
himself — we  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  justly — as  a 
hero  :  and  he  is  pained  to  learn  on  his  return  to  civili- 
sation that  gossip-mongers  and  others  have  borne  false 
witness  against  him  during  the  years  of  his  captivity. 
He  escaped  "  from  the  savage  barbarism  of  the  Soudan 
to  become  the  victim  of  the  refined  cruelty  of  civilisa- 
tion." If  it  has  been  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  him  to 
find  that  the  halo  of  romance  is  not  his  portion  wherever 
he  goes,  a  little  reflection  should  have  shown  him  that 
his  resentment  at  the  misrepresentations  to  which  he 
has  been  subjected  was  unreasonable.  From  the  time 
he  took  his  plunge  into  the  Soudan  in  1887,  well  know- 
ing the  risks  he  ran,  till  he  was  told  by  the  Sirdar  in 
his  curt  kindly  way  to  clear  out  of  the  prison  at 
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Omdurman,  the  world  heard  of  him  exclusively 
through  Dervish  channels.  How  could  the  world  know 
that  he  had  not  done  some  things  which  almost  any 
other  man,  not  a  Gordon,  would  have  done?  People 
were  unkind  enough  to  believe  the  reports  they  heard 
concerning  him  ;  what  grounds  had  they  for  disbelieving 
them  ?  Hard  as  his  case  may  be,  the  publication 
of  the  present  narrative  will,  we  fear,  not  bring 
to  his  wounded  pride  the  healing  balm  of  universal 
acceptance. 

Much  of  the  book  depends  on  hearsay — the  very 
medium  from  which  Neufeld  himself  has  suffered. 
Rumour  in  the  Soudan  stuffs  the  ears  of  men 
with  false  reports  as  elsewhere,  and  the  worth  of 
what  Neufeld  has  to  say  of  Slatin  Pacha  and  General 
Gordon  is  obviously  qualified  by  remembrance  of  his 
own  case.  Whether  Sir  Rudolf  Slatin  will  deem  certain 
allegations  sufficiently  serious  to  demand  the  reply 
which  he  alone  can  give  is  a  matter  for  him  to 
decide.  Throughout  the  volume  there  is  a  thinly  veiled 
disposition  to  show  that  Slatin  Pacha  did  not 
play  a  wholly  admirable  part  as  captive  of  the 
Khalifa.  But  on  two  occasions  Neufeld  inserts  foot- 
notes, which  entirely  change  the  apparent  meaning  of  the 
text.  In  the  first  he  has  to  acknowledge  that  Slatin 
incurred  serious  risks  in  order  to  serve  him  ;  in  the 
second,  having  printed  in  the  text  the  letter  which  Slatin 
left  at  the  time  of  his  escape  assuring  the  Khalifa  that 
his  loyalty  would  not  change  notwithstanding  his  desire 
again  to  see  his  own  people,  Neufeld  prints  a  foot- 
note which  contains  the  obvious  explanation.  Slatin 
was  simply  pandering  to  the  vanity  of  the  Khalifa  in 
the  hope  of  escaping  torture  should  he  be  retaken. 
Slatin's  action  in  other  respects  may  be  open  to  question  ; 
but  Sir  Rudolf  Slatin  himself  must  be  heard  on  the 
subject  before  judgment  is  passed  even  by  the  "public 
opinion  "  to  which  Mr.  Neufeld  dedicates  his  book.  Nor 
can  we  accept  as  final  Neufeld's  account  of  Gordon's 
death.  Mahdism  represents  Gordon  as  scornfully 
waving  a  hand  at  his  enemies,  whilst  one  of  them 
stabbed  him  in  the  back.  "  He  made  no  resistance  and 
did  not  fire  a  shot  from  his  revolver."  Ohrwalder — 
and  Slatin  adopts  the  account,  with  the  merest 
of  verbal  alterations — describes  him  as  being  stabbed 
by  a  huge  spear,  falling  forward  on  his  face  and 
being  dragged  down  the  stairs.  According  to 
Neufeld,  the  story  told  by  many  eye-witnesses,  who 
were  in  Omdurman  in  1887  when  he  arrived— that  is, 
more  than  two  years  after  the  tragedy — was  very 
different.  Gordon  fought  like  a  tiger.  He  used  sword 
and  revolver  with  deadly  effect ;  he  fought  his  way 
down  the  steps,  which  were  encumbered  with  the 
bodies  of  the  men  he  had  slain,  and  as  he  turned  to  face 
his  last  assailant,  fell  mortally  wounded.  "Gordon 
died  as  only  Gordon  could  die,"  says  Mr.  Neufeld; 
possibly  his  is  the  right  version  ;  probably  it  is  not ;  it 
is  too  rhetorical  and  "  realistic  "  to  induce  confidence 
in  its  entire  trustworthiness  ;  and  the  use  of  sword  and 
revolver  was  certainly  not  in  keeping  with  Gordon's 
well-known  demeanour  on  more  than  one  critical  occa- 
sion. Maybe  the  truth  lies  between  the  two  versions 
and  that  Gordon  fell  fighting  but  not  in  the  manner 
depicted  by  Mr.  Neufeld.  "  Gordon  could  die  "  other- 
wise. 

These  controversies  apart,  there  is  much  in  Mr. 
Neufeld's  volume  to  command  attention.  No  more  stirring 
story  will,  we  venture  to  say,  issue  from  the  press  in 
the  coming  publishing  season  when  romance  will  claim 
priority  of  consideration.  Neufeld,  starting  on  a  trading 
expedition,  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dervishes 
by  the  guides  he  employed.  His  capture  and  adven- 
tures during  the  long  journey  to  Omdurman  ;  the 
tortures  to  which  as  a  Kaffir — an  unbeliever — he  sub- 
mitted with  stoic  resolve  not  to  show  his  captors  what 
he  felt  and  feared  ;  his  agony  in  the  Saier  of  Omdurman, 
which  from  his  description  was  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  though  it  can  hardly  have  been 
an  equally  terrible  place  if  we  judge  by  the  numbers 
who  nightly  succumbed  ;  his  futile  schemes  to  arrange 
a  plan  of  escape  ;  his  employment  in  the  making,  or 
rather  marring,  of  saltpetre  and  of  cartridge  machines, 
for  the  manufacture  of  powder  and  cartridges  to  be  used 
against  the  British  ;  the  whole  culminating  in  the 
frenzied  anxiety   with  which   he   listened  inside  the 
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prison  walls  to  the  boom  and  rattle  of  guns 
during-  the  fateful  2  September,  are  some  of  the  leading 
incidents  in  a  thrilling"  story.  Neufeld  is  no  ordinary 
man  ;  that  is  quite  clear,  even  though  we  may  be 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  some  of  the  things  he  says 
are  not  altogether  lacking  in  imaginative  attributes. 
His  work  at  least  has  the  merit  of  frankness,  and  it  is 
a  not  unimportant  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  Soudan  under  the  Khalifa.  Mr.  Neufeld  is  too  much 
concerned  with  his  own  story  to  attempt  to  give  us  any- 
thing like  a  picture  of  Omdurman,  and  only  incidentally 
do  we  get  glimpses  of  the  conditions  of  life  there  apart 
from  the  horrors,  to  which  prisoners  in  general  and  a 
Kaffir  in  particular  were  subjected  by  brutal  gaolers. 
The  Khalifa's  escape  after  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Dervishes  was  peculiarly  unfortunate.  If  Neufeld's 
information  is  correct,  the  Sirdar  when  he  entered 
Omdurman  veryj  nearly  came  upon  the  tyrant  in  the 
prayer  ground.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  two 
were  ever  so  close,  seeing  how  completely  the  Khalifa 
got  away.  Entire  peace  cannot  be  assured  for  the 
Soudan  while  he  is  free.  Large  numbers  are,  it  would 
seem,  still  loyal  to  him,  and  Mr.  Neufeld  warns  the 
present  masters  of  the  Soudan  that  a  very  little  mistake 
on  their  part  will  send  thousands  flocking  to  Abdullahi's 
banner. 


LOPE  DE  VEGA  IN  GERMANY. 

"  Lope  de  Vega  und  seine  Comodien."   Von  Wolfgang 

von  Wurzbach.     Leipzig  :  Seele.    1S99.    London  : 

Williams  and  Norgate.  4.V. 
"  Lope  de  Vega's   Dramen  aus  dem  Karolingischen 

Sagenkreise. "     Von    Albert    Ludwig.      Berlin  : 

Meyer  and  M idler.    1898.    M.  3.60. 

LOPE  DE  VEGA,  whom  all  the  world  swore  by 
and  made  a  proverb  of"  !  says  Carlyle  in  an 
obiter  dictum  which  makes  one  regret  that  he  did  not 
refer  more  frequently  to  the  Spanish  sketches  with 
which  he  and  his  wife  attempted  to  beguile  the  solitude 
of  Craigenputtock.  Carlyle's  eulogy  did  not  go  the 
extravagant  lengths  of  Montalban,  who  apostrophised 
his  master  as*  "  Marvel  of  this  great  globe,  glory  of  the 
nation,  splendour  of  our  country,  oracle  of  speech,  centre 
of  fame,  object  of  envy,  the  well-beloved  of  fortune, 
phoenix  of  the  centuries,  prince  of  verse,  Homer  among 
heroic  poets,  Pindar  among  the  lyrical,  Terence  among 
the  dramatic  ;  solitary  among  the  greater,  greater  than 
the  great,  and  great  in  every  respect,  and  on  all  fields." 
Lope's  latest  biographer  describes  him  as  "a  man  of 
extraordinary  genius,  but  not  of  supernatural  ;  he  was 
not  the  miracle  of  Montalban.  One  need  not  take  for 
pure  gold  everything  that  the  national  pride  of  the 
Spaniards  and  their  disposition  to  deal  in  hyperbolic 
statement  leads  them  to  proclaim.  Were  it  otherwise, 
we  should  have  in  him  not  so  much  a  marvel  as  rather 
a  monster,  towards  whom  the  criticism  of  pathology 
would  be  more  in  its  place  than  that  of  the  literary 
historian." 

Herr  v.  Wurzbach  even  puts  under  the  cold 
light  of  comparative  chronology  the  various  auto- 
biographical details  of  the  poet's  university  studies 
and  his  early  military  prowess — Tunis,  the  Azores, 
the  great  Armada  —  details  accepted  by  the 
enthusiastic  Count  Schack  without  criticism.  France 
was  not  long  behind  Italy,  between  whom  and 
Spain  there  existed  a  kind  of  literary  mutual  admiration, 
in  taking  up  Lope.  Corneille  took  him  for  a  model 
in  his  "  Menteur  ;  "  Moliere  and  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors leaned  to  an  appreciable  extent  in  the  same 
direction.  And  quite  recently  translations  from  him, 
notably  the  "  Dorotea,"  the  story  of  one  of  his  early- 
loves,  dramatised,  against  his  habit,  in  prose,  seem 
to  have  met  with  success  at  any  rate  among  the  reading 
public.  In  England  he  appeared  later  and  here  his 
reception  was  comparatively  cool.  Into  Germany  a 
knowledge  of  Lope  was  chiefly  introduced  by  two 
channels.  First  by  troupes  of  strolling  players  coming 
from  the  Netherlands,  where  Spanish  influence  still  sub- 
sisted to  sonne  extent,  and  secondly  by  the  great  leaning 
of  Germany  towards  Italian  and  Spanish  taste.  Postel 
in  the  north  made  an  opera  out  of  a  play  of  Lope  ; 


Cronegk  in  the  south  called  attention  to  the  Spanish 
poet  ;  Lessing  did  the  same  ;  but  they  hardly  induced 
any  closer  knowledge  of  him.  This  was  rather 
accomplished  by  the  industrious  Boutervvek,  unjustly 
disregarded  by  Herr  v.  Wurzbach,  who  in  his 
"  Geschichte  der  neueren  Poesie  und  Beredsamkeit " . 
entered  lovingly  into  the  detail  of  his  subject. 

Still  Lope  appealed  only  to  isolated  students.  It  was 
the  brothers  Schlegel  and  their  romantic  school,  who 
brought  his  work  into  the  market  place.  With  Frederic 
Schlegel,  who  was  among  the  first  of  the  poets  and  painters 
who  passed  over  to  Rome,  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega 
became  watchwords  and  even  classic  models. 
"  Schlegel,"  says  Mme.  de  Stael,  "  apres  s'etre  acquis 
une  grande  reputation  par  sa  traduction  de  Shakespeare, 
a  pris  pour  Calderon  un  amour  aussi  vif  mais  d'un  genre 
tres  different  de  celui  que  Shakespeare  put  lui  inspirer  \ 
car  autant  l'auteur  anglais  est  profond  et  sombre  dans 
la  connaissance  du  cceur  humain,  autant  le  poete 
espagnol  s'abandonne  avec  douceur  et  charme  a  la 
beaute  de  la  vie,  a  la  since>ite  de  la  foi,  a  tout  l'eclat 
des  vertus  que  colore  le  soleil  de  l'ame."  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  striking  difference  in  the  final  effect  of  this 
two-sided  effort  :  after  the  partial  successes  of  Wieland, 
Eschenberg,  Voss,  Burger  to  acclimatise  Shakespeare 
in  Germany,  the  work  of  William  August  Schlegel 
and  Tieck  has  succeeded  in  creating  for  Shakespeare 
a  second  home  in  Germany.  His  plays  are  as  well 
known  there  as  Schiller's  and  Goeche's.  Calderon 
and  Lope,  on  the  other  hand,  have  only  flitted  over  the. 
stage.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  traces  of  the 
romantic  spirit  in  some  of  Schiller's  ballads,  and  in  the 
"  Jungfrau  vcn  Orleans";  and  the  correspondence 
between  him  and  Goethe  as  well  as  the  latter's  con- 
versations with  Eckermann  show  a  momentary  appreci- 
ation of  the  Spanish  drama.  Goethe  himself,  in  that 
broad  spirit  which  gave  him  the  idea  of  a  "  Welt- 
literatur,"  admitted  Calderon  to  the  Weimar  stage,  and 
the  next  translator  of  three  of  Lope's  plays,  Baron 
Malsburg,  could  dedicate  his  work  to  Goethe.  Few 
among  the  living  generation  have  seen  Calderon  on 
the  stage.  Lope  de  Vega,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  stood  some  distance  behind  his  contemporary, 
has  been  somewhat  happier.  Friedrich  Halm  (Baron 
Munch-Bellinghausen)  had  a  very  decided  success  with 
his'  "  Koenig  und  Bauer,"  which  certainly  gained  friends 
for  Lope  and,  as  a  light  and  graceful  play,  held  the  stage 
for  many  years.  Then  a  prominent  admirer  and  advo- 
cate arose  in  the  person  of  the  poet  Grillparzer.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  "Calderon  is  the  Schiller  of  Spain,  Lope 
her  Goethe ;  Calderon  a  grand  painter  of  manners, 
Lope  a  true  delineator  of  nature  ;  Schiller  and  Calderon 
appear  to  be  philosophical  writers  ;  Goethe  and  Lope 
are  really  so." 

Lope's  fertility  was  undoubtedly  phenomenal. 
Bouterwek  calculates  that  he  wrote  in  all  21,300,000 
rhythmical  lines.  In  his  "comedies"  some  of  the 
characters  of  the  old  mysteries,  the  Bible  and  the  Lives 
of  the  Saints  were  brought  before  an  unlettered  people. 
Crass  superstition  and  fanatical  intolerance  towards 
Jews  and  Moors  characterise  the  plays,  which  were 
drdwn  from  Spanish  and  Portuguese  history  and  may 
perhaps  be  compared  to  Shakespeare'shistorical  dramas. 
Some  of  them  show  considerable  tragic  force.  The  ex- 
tremes of  priestly  and  kingly  power  are  inculcated 
throughout  and  seem  to  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
poet's  popularity.  For  many  of  the  plays  Lope  goes  to  the 
storehouses  of  Boccaccio,  Bandello  and  other  novelists, 
to  whom  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  are  like- 
wise indebted,  and  also  to  Spanish  traditions.  Those  re- 
ferring to  Charlemagne  and  his  peers  offer  a  special 
interest  and  have  been  treated  very  carefully  by  Herr 
Ludwig;  the  result  of  his  examination  and  comparisons 
is  not  favourable.  "The  difference  is  great  between 
the  chansons  de  geste  and  Lope's  plays  ;  great  as  to 
facts,  greater  as  to  the  spirit  ;  of  the  old  nucleus  hardly 
more  than  the  names  and  sketches  of  the  tales  of  some 
of  the  Paladins  has  been  kept,  of  the  spirit  of  the 
legends  scarcely  anything."  None  the_  less  these 
eleven  or  more  plays  are  an  additional  testimony  to  the 
vitality  of  the  "  Karlssage." 
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THE  PRACTICE  OF  EDUCATION. 

w  Social  Phases  of  Education  in  the  School  and  the 
Home."  By  S.  T.  Dutton.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company.     1899.  5^. 

"  Common  Sense  in  Education  and  Teaching."  By 
P.  A.  Barnett.    London  :  Longmans.     1899.  65-. 

"High  Aims  at  School."  By  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Byrde. 
London  :  Elliot  Stock.    1899.    55.  6cL 

MR.  DUTTON'S  work  is  slightly  disappointing.  It 
is  always  difficult,  of  course,  to  judge  a  lecture 
committed  to  paper :  so  much  depends  on  the  personality 
of  the  lecturer.  But  the  fact  is  that  no  lecture  on 
education  is  so  valuable  as  a  treatise  which  was  never 
meant  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  be  read.  Your 
lecturer  addresses  himself  to  the  mean  level  of  his 
audience  :  he  must  make  obvious  points,  reiterate 
platitudes,  make  his  hearers  believe  that  they  under- 
stand him.  And  what  is  needed  to  be  printed  about 
education  nowadays  is  not  the  wide,  general  conclusion 
of  the  lecturer  who  desires  to  impress  his  audience,  but 
the  actual  living  experience,  driven  down  to  the  tinies 
facts,  of  the  man  who  has  taught.  No  one  will  quarre 
for  a  moment  with  the  points  insisted  on  in  the  book  : 
the  importance  of  hygiene,  of  blending  mental  and 
manual  activities,  the  cramping  influence  of  external 
examinations,  and  the  doctrine  that  all  education  is  but 
the  building  of  character.  But  after  all,  that  is  the 
teaching  of  Froebel  and  Herbart  :  and  perhaps  the  real 
value  of  such  a  book  as  this  lies  in  its  adaptability  to  the 
needs,  not  of  the  educational  expert,  but  of  the  parent 
who  wishes  to  inquire  "  not  only  what  lessons  his  child 
is  learning  :  but  also,  what  life  is  he  living  ?  " 

When  Mr.  Barnett's  "Teaching  and  Organisation" 
appeared,  there  were  many  interested  in  education  who 
were  disinclined  to  praise  the  book  as  a  whole,  because 
there  was  undoubtedly  a  certain  lack  of  connexion 
between  its  parts.  There  were  chapters  which  revealed 
the  faddist.  Faddism,  of  course,  has  its  value,  in  that 
it  brings  into  relief  the  vertebral  features  of  traditional 
education.  But  "  Common  Sense,"  if  here  and  there 
a  trace  of  faddism  remains,  still  reads  as  the  genuine 
outcome  of  a  teacher's  wide  experience,  and  there  are 
facts  and  deductions  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  thirstiest. 
We  read  the  chapters  on  the  physical  basis  of  education, 
and  the  teaching  of  the  classics,  with  great  interest. 
But  in  regard  to  the  author's  "  Manipulation  of 
Curricula "  we  were  a  little  puzzled.  To  us  it  would 
seem  that,  in  piecing  together  a  curriculum  of  studies, 
heed  should  be  given  to  two  facts  :  first,  that  there  is  a 
large  class  of  British  parents  whose  aim  it  is  to  give 
their  children  a  public  school  education  :  second,  that 
there  is  an  even  larger  class  of  parents  who  cannot 
aspire  to  more  than  what  is  practically  State-paid 
education.  Now  Mr.  Barnett's  curriculum,  seemingly 
aiming  at  ideality,  is  applicable  to  neither  of  these 
classes.  We  should  have  liked  to  see,  either  an  attempt 
to  provide  a  curriculum  which,  wider  and  humaner  than 
those  at  present  in  vogue,  yet  would  enable  an  apt  pupil 
to  pass  the  various  examinations  from  time  to  time 
necessary  under  present  conditions  :  or  a  hint  at 
'some  system  by  which  State  education  should  be 
possible  for  the  children  of  poor  parents  up  to  the  age 
of  nineteen.  Mr.  Barnett's  boy  of  fourteen,  for  instance, 
would  be  of  no  use  to  a  brick-laying  father  :  neither 
could  he  possibly  get  into  Marlborough.  There  is 
much,  doubtless,  capable  of  improvement  in  our 
systems  of  primary  and  secondary  education  :  but  it  is 
'no  use  tearing  up  foundations  unless  you  can  build  a 
better  house,  or  at  all  events  submit  for  approval  a 
sound  architectural  plan.  Deeply  interesting  as  is  a 
great  deal  of  the  book,  yet  here  and  there  the  practical 
reader,  however  anxious  to  learn  his  lesson,  finds  him- 
self lost  in  nebular  hypotheses. 

)    A  book  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Byrde's  "  High  Aims  at 
School "  does  not  appear  to  leave  much  room  for  criti- 
cism.   Indeed,  it  may  be  said  at  once,  that  as  a  collec- 
{  tion  of  school  sermons  we  have  rarely  met  with  simpler, 
1  manlier  teaching  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  little  volume 
I  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  pages.    As  Dr.  James,  who 
writes  a  preface,  says,  the  religion  of  a  child  is  different 
Ifrom  that  of  a  man  :  he  will  not  or  cannot  listen  to  con- 
j  ventional  or  controversial  language  :  he  needs  illustra- 


tion, direct  and  forcible  :  he  listens  when  he  feels  that 
the  man  who  is  speaking  to  him  has  been  tempted,  or 
puzzled,  or  attracted  as  he  is  himself.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  book  will  be  much  read  by  boys,  but  probably 
that  was  not  so  much  the  aim  of  the  author  as  to  throw 
a  hint  to  the  well-meaning  master.  Boy-nature,  and 
often  the  best  boy-nature,  is  apt  to  shun  literature  which 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  tract  :  but  boys  think  no  shame 
in  being  moved  by  a  brave,  strong  sermon,  and  as  an 
example  of  what  should  be  preached  to  them  this  little 
book  may  serve. 


NAVY  RECORDS. 

"Logs  of  the  Great  Sea  Fights,  1794-1805."  Edited 

by  Rear-Admiral  Sturges  Jackson.  Vol.  I.  Printed 

for  the  Navy  Records  Society.  1899. 
"  Dispatches  and  Letters  relating  to  the  Blockade  of 

Brest.      1803-1805."     Edited   by  John  Leyland. 

Vol.   I.    Printed  for  the  Navy  Records  Society. 

1899. 

IN  printing  the  logs  of  ships  which  took  part  in  the 
great  naval  actions  of  the  old  wars  the  Navy 
Records  Society  has  conferred  a  benefit,  not  only  upon 
the  student  of  naval  history,  but  also  upon  the  general 
public.  It  is  true  that  these  logs  contain  but  brief 
accounts  of  the  actions  themselves,  for  the  space  allotted 
to  each  day's  occurrences  is  necessarily  limited,  and 
there  is  little  time  during  a  fight  at  sea  to  record  the 
various  incidents.  But  remarks  here  and  there  throw  a 
light  upon  points  which  without  such  assistance  would 
remain  obscure,  and  by  taking  the  accounts  collectively 
we  obtain  a  very  fair  idea  of  what  actually  occurred.  One 
fact  brought  out  in  Admiral  Jackson's  volume  concerns 
the  flag  carried  by  French  ships  after  the  Revolution. 
It  explains  why  occasionally  friendly  ships  fired  into 
each  other  on  1  June,  1794.  The  French  flag  then  was 
white  with  the  tricolour  in  the  upper  corner.  This  could 
easily  be  mistaken  in  smoke  or  calm  weather  for  our 
white  ensign  and  vice  versa.  Later  France  adopted 
the  tricolour  unadorned,  and  then  the  dissimilarity 
between  the  two  flags  prevented  any  such  mistakes. 
The  greater  part  of  Admiral  Jackson's  volume  deals  with 
Lord  Howe's  action  on  1  June,  1794.  That  it  did  not 
have  the  decisive  result  which  attended  Nelson's  battles 
afterwards  was  due,  partly  perhaps  to  a  want  of  vigour 
in  the  chief — he  being  then  an  old  man — and  partly  to 
a  lack  of  support  in  one  at  least  of  his  ships.  Until 
Lord  St.  Vincent  and  then  Nelson  led  our  fleets  we 
seldom  find  an  action  at  sea  which  was  not  followed  by 
a  court-martial.  But  we  hear  no  accusations  of  half- 
hearted support  after  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar.  Admiral 
Jackson  has  written  an  interesting  introduction  to  the 
first  of  the  two  volumes  mentioned  above,  and  we  look 
forward  to  a  similar  compilation  of  those  decisive  actions 
which  assured  our  maritime  supremacy. 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  a  special  feature  of 
the  war  which  broke  out  with  France  in  1793  and 
continued  almost  uninterruptedly  until  1815  was  the 
blockade  of  the  enemy's  naval  ports,  but  the  close- 
ness of  the  watch  varied  considerably  and,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  war,  was  far  from  rigid.  Several 
instances  occurred  of  large  French  squadrons  putting 
to  sea  without  being  intercepted,  and  those  who  hold 
now  that  steam  and  torpedo  boats  have  rendered 
blockade  impossible  are  not  sustained  by  any  assump- 
tion that  sailing  fleets  did  not  escape  from  port  in  the 
old  wars.  The  memorable  cruise  of  Admiral  Bruix 
when  he  escaped  from  Brest  with  twenty-five  sail  of 
the  line  in  April  1799  is  an  instance.  Evading  the 
squadron  under  Lord  Bridport,  Bruiz  went  south  and 
entered  the  Mediterranean  ;  while  our  Admiral,  thinking 
Ireland  was  the  French  objective,  sailed  in  the  opposite 
direction.  How  Bruiz  after  being  ineffectually  chased 
by  Lord  St.  Vincent  and  Keith  eventually  got  safely 
back  to  Brest  in  August  is  well  known,  but  the  incident 
demonstrated  that  even  a  large  number  of  sailing  ships 
could  evade  a  blockade  if  not  rigidly  enforced. 

How  this  operation  should  be  carried  out  to  defeat 
any  such  intention  we  gather  from  the  volume  edited 
by  Mr.  John  Leyland.  The  interest  of  events  in  which 
Nelson  had  the  principal  share  has  caused  the  majority 
of  readers  to  overlook  the  less  showy  but  really  valuable 
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work  performed  by  our  squadrons  in  watching  the 
French  Atlantic  ports  and  especially  Brest.  Here  the 
enemy  had  assembled  a  large  fleet,  and  when  the  war 
was  resumed  in  1803  after  the  brief  peace  of  Amiens, 
England  sent  a  squadron  to  watch  it  under  Admiral 
Cornwallis,  who  was  then  sixty  years  of  age.  Few 
officers  had  had  a  more  stirring  career.  As  a  midship- 
man of  the  "  Dunkirk  "  he  had  been  present  at  Hawkes' 
brilliant  action  in  Quiberon  Bay  in  1759.  Serving  succes- 
sively under  Howe  and  Rodney  he  took  part  in  the  latter's 
action  with  De  Grasse  in  April  1782.  He  apparently 
shared  Hood's  opinion  that  more  energy  on  the  part  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  would  have  led  to  a  greater 
result.  Anyhow  his  sentiments  seemed  to  have  had  no 
little  influence  upon  Nelson — whom  he  brought  home 
invalided  from  the  West  Indies  two  years  pre- 
viously— as  appears  from  a  letter  written  to  him 
in  1804  by  the  man  who  gained  no  half  victories  once 
he  was  in  contact  with  the  enemy.  Had  Cornwallis 
instead  of  Calder  met  with  the  combined  French  and 
Spanish  fleet  on  its  return  from  the  West  Indies  it  is 
justifiable  to  believe  that  Villeneuve  would  not  have  got 
away  so  easily.  Nor  was  the  annoyance  of  Cornwallis 
lessened  when  Calder  joined  him  four  days  later  without 
being  able  to  give  an  authentic  account  of  the  combined 
fleet — whether  it  was  in  port  or  at  sea.  Fated  to  be 
denied  any  such  opportunity  as  came  to  Nelson  and 
Calder,  Cornwallis  nevertheless  materially  assisted  to 
defeat  the  designs  of  Napoleon  by  the  close  guard  he 
kept  upon  Brest  in  which  port  lay  a  strong  force  under 
Ganteaume.  The  Emperor  was  not  fortunate  in  his 
selection  of  admirals  though  he  worked  hard  to 
improve  the  personnel  of  the  French  Navy.  He  sought 
out  the  best  officers  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age  for 
promotion  to  admiral.  Villeneuve  was  forty-two  when 
he  fought  at  Trafalgar,  and  his  rear-admiral — Dumanoir 
— only  thirty-four.  Ganteaume  succeeded  Truguet  in 
the  command  at  Brest  but  did  not  display  any  more 
energy  than  the  others.  He  would  not  venture  out 
until  Villeneuve  appeared,  though  often  the  blockading 
force  outside  was  numerically  inferior  to  his  own.  It  was 
a  time  for  great  resolves  to  which  Napoleon  in  vain — 
alternately  coaxing  and  scolding — strove  to  brace  his 
naval  commanders.  It  was  fortunate  for  this  country 
that  we  had  off  Brest  a  man  like  Cornwallis  who  held 
stedfast  to  the  one  idea  that  the  enemy  should  not 
come  out  of  harbour  without  his  knowledge.  He  never 
gave  them  the  chances  they  had  in  former  years,  or 
which  the  Toulon  fleet  had,  of  putting  to  sea  in  the 
absence  of  the  blockading  fleet.  Nelson's  vigorous 
pursuit  followed  by  victory  blinds  us  to  the  fact  that 
his  system  of  blockade  rendered  escape  easy.  Mr. 
Leyland  prints  an  interesting  letter  from  a  Captain 
Whitby  to  Cornwallis  pointing  this  out,  and  the 
danger  of  Villeneuve  being  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  Straits.  As  we  are  only  brought  to  the  middle  of 
1804  in  the  present  volume  no  final  judgment  can  be 
passed  on  later  events  but  the  reader  can  form  a  clear 
idea  of  the  difficulties  attached  to  blockading  a  port 
with  sailing  vessels.  That  steam  facilitates  this  opera- 
tion we  may  believe  after  observing  its  successful 
execution  in  the  late  war  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States.  Two  things  are,  however,  essential  :  first  that 
the  steamships  are  constructed  with  some  reference  to 
such  a  service,  and  secondly  that  they  exist  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  allow  of  periodical  relief,  a  necessity 
common  to  ancient  as  well  as  modern  squadrons. 


NOVELS. 

"A  Bitter  Heritage."     By  John  Bloundelle-Burton. 
London  :  Cassell.   1899.  65-. 

Our  copy  of  this  novel  suffers  from  a  peculiarly 
irritating  blunder  :  a  number  of  pages  are  repeated 
twice  over  and  an  equal  number  are  omitted  altogether. 
Still,  we  have  contrived  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the 
plot,  which  follows  the  old  "shocker"  lines  and  in- 
troduces us  to  changelings,  a  missing  heir,  and  attempts 
to  kill  him  with  coral  snakes,  buckjumpers,  Amancay 
poison,  "  accidental "  shots  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Of 
course  he  triumphs  over  everything  and  marries  the 
heroine,  and,  though  he  finds  his  inheritance  not  worth 
inheriting,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  the 


villain  has  perished  in  the  trap  set  by  him  for  the  hero- 
There  are  plenty  of  exciting  situations,  which  pass 
muster  though  they  are  crudely  improbable  and  recall 
memories  of  a  thousand  previous  romances.  The  style 
is  very  bad  indeed,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
extract:  "He  had,  however,  some  slight  hesitation  in 
narrating  the  retaliation  of  Paz  upon  the  unknown, 
would-be  assassin — for  such  the  person  who  had  fired 
at  where  the  deer  was  not  must  have  been — he  being  in 
some  doubt  as  to  how  this  fact  would  be  received."" 
His  bathos  is  sometimes  tremendous  :  "  Against  the- 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  darkness  of  the  house 
too,  there  was  perceptible  some  other  darker,  deeper 
blur,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  form  of  a  person 
gazing  down  at  them.  A  form  surmounted  by  something 
that  was  a  little,  though  not  much,  whiter  than  its 
surroundings  ;  something  that  all  who  gazed  upon  it 
knew  to  be  a  human  face."  And  some  of  his  new  render- 
ings of  words  are  almost  worthy  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  : 
"  He  regarded  this  opportunity  as  a  most  fortuitous 
one,  and,  as  such,  not  to  be  missed." 

"A  Florida  Enchantment."  By  Archibald  Clavering 
Gunter.  London  :  White.  1899.  6s. 
The  beautiful  and  wealthy  Lillian  Travers  and  the 
lovely  Bessie  Horton,  girl  chums,  enter  the  shop  of  a 
curio  dealer  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  and  the  first- 
named  purchases  a  locked  ebony  casket  that  has  been 
discovered  in  the  sand  on  Anastasia  Island.  That  is  in 
Chapter  I.  In  the  final  chapter  the  chums  make  their 
exit  as  man  and  wife.  The  metamorphosis  of  Lillian 
Travers  into  Lawrence  Talbot  is  brought  about  by  the 
young  lady  swallowing  one  of  four  pills  found  in 
the  ebony  casket.  For  those  who  have  sufficient 
patience  for  this  sort  of  thing,  Mr.  Gunter's  extrava- 
ganza will  be  found  ingenious  and  amusing.  As  maybe 
expected  the  wild  plot  is  not  evolved  without  the  intro- 
duction of  a  certain  amount  of  more  or  less  risky 
suggestiveness. 

"  The  Heiress  of  the  Season."  By  Sir  William  Magnay. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder.  1899.  6s. 
The  political  novel  has  now  grown  comparatively 
rare,  and  no  doubt  it  needs  rare  gifts  to  render  it 
palatable.  These  Sir  William  Magnay  does  not  possess  ; 
so  his  book  is  hard  to  digest.  His  epigrams  are 
strained,  his  characters  confusing,  his  situations  at 
once  commonplace  and  improbable.  He  is  not  pre- 
cisely vulgar,  but  he  is  always  irritating  and  often 
tedious.  His  villains  are  too  villainous,  his  heroes  are- 
prigs,  and  his  butts  mere  marionettes.  To  be  level 
with  the  times,  the  story  turns  on  a  false  accusation 
of  betraying  official  secrets,  but  it  is  never  convincing 
and  the  conclusion  is  absurdly  impotent. 

"  Builders  of  the  Waste."  By  Thorpe  Forrest.  London : 
Duckworth.    1899.    3s.  6d. 

This  is  a  little  tale  of  ancient  Britain,  written  with 
some  charm  and  poetry  of  feeling,  but  curiously 
unreadable  for  want  of  one  simple  thing  —  the 
breaking-up  of  the  pages  into  more  paragraphs.  We 
are  far  from  admiring  the  scrappy  style  that  devotes  a 
paragraph  to  every  other  complete  sentence,  but  the 
"Builders  of  the  Waste"  goes  to  the  other  extreme. 
Page  after  page  goes  by  without  a  break,  even  dialogue 
not  being  allowed  elbow-room.  The  author  probably 
takes  his  model  from  writings  dealing  with  the  period. 
But  in  that  one  peculiarity  they  are  better  left  uncopied. 
It  takes  a  great  writer  to  prevent  heaviness  in  the 
effect,  and  in  this  case  heaviness  has  not  been  prevented. 
"  Sir  Sergeant."  By  W.  L.  Watson.  London  :  Black-' 
wood.    1899.  6s. 

Scotland  after  the  Forty-five  may  affright  some 
novel-readers  as  too  well  beaten  for  novelty  or  interest, 
but  the  perusal  of  a  few  pages  soon  dispels  every  alarm. 
Sir  Sergeant  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  attractive 
characters  we  have  encountered  for  a  long  time  ;  the 
narrative  of  his  exploits  is  as  bracing  as  a  sea-breeze  ; 
and  local  as  well  as  historical  colour  is  admirably 
rendered.  Our  only  criticism  is  that  the  Whig  officersi 
are  often  incredibly  tender  to  their  opponents  at  a  period! 
when  tenderness  was  by  no  means  in  fashion.  This, 
however,  does  not  detract  from  the  exhilaration  of  this 
bright  book  ;  and  it  will  be  read  with  the  keenest  enjoy- 
ment by  all  who  still  relish  healthy  adventures. 
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NEW   BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

■  The  Part  Borne  by  the  Dutch  in  the  Discovery  of  Australia, 
1606-1765."  By  J.  E.  Heeres.  London  :  Luzac.  1899. 
2 1  j\  net. 

Professor  Heeres  is  known  to  students  of  discovery  and  ex- 
>loration  in  the  Southern  Seas  on  account  of  his  biography  of 
rasman.  The  documents  published  in  this  volume  appeal  only 
o  the  specialist.  They  have  been  collected  by  Professor  Heeres 
n  the  hope  of  stimulating  the  interest  of  Netherlander  in  the 
listory  of  Dutch  colonial  enterprise.  They  have  been  extracted 
nainly  from  "  The  State  Archives  of  the  Hague — the  repository 
if  the  archives  of  the  famous  General  Dutch  Chartered  East 
ndia  Company  extending' over  two  centuries  (1602- 1800),"  and 
Lre  now  published  by  the  Royal  Dutch  Geographical  Society  in 
ommemoration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  foundation. 
3rinted  both  in  Dutch  and  English  they  are  rendered  easily 
available  to  all  interested  in  the  beginnings  of  European  adven- 
ure  in  the  cause  of  commerce  and  colonisation  in  Eastern  and 
southern  seas.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company  aimed  at  pro- 
noting  commerce  by  the  acquisition  of  territory  and  the  found- 
ng  of  colonies.  Among  those  who  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
urther  that  end  was  Van  Diemen.  He  "dreamt  a  bold  dream 
>f  Dutch  supremacy  in  the  East  and  of  the  East  India  Com- 
>any's  mastery  of  the  'opulent  Indian  trade.'"  But  this  alluring 
)rospect  meant  outlay  and  risks  which  the  company  hesitated 

0  incur  beyond  a  strictly  limited  extent.  "The  gold  and  silver 
nines  that  will  best  serve  the  company's  turn,"  they  decided, 
'have  already  been  found,  which  we  deem  to  be  our  trade  over 
he  whole  of  India."  With  Van  Diemen's  death,  Dutch  explora- 
ory  enterprise  practically  came  to  an  end,  and  manager  Witsen 
:omplained  that  "money  only  "  was  the  desire  of  his  countrymen 
n  the  Far  East. 

'La  Photographie  est-elle  un  Art?"    By  R.  de  la  Si/eranne. 
Paris:  Hachette.    1899.  iof. 
M.  de  la  Sizeranne  is  known  in  this  country  as  the  author  of 

1  book  on  Contemporary  English  Painters.  He  will  not  add 
o  his  reputation  as  a  critic  by  the  present  volume,  written  to 
upport  the  confusion  fostered  by  photographers  who  give  their 
)lates  the  superficial  appearance  of  pictures.  The  question  was 
liscussed  in  these  columns  in  connexion  with  the  exhibition 
>f  photographers  from  whose  works  the  illustrations  are 
irawn  ;  it  is  needless  therefore  to  discuss  it  again  at  length, 
^o  one  will  dispute  the  statement  that  photography  is  an  art, 
)ut  it  is  amusing  to  see  a  critic  swallow  the  implication  that  a 
Dhotograph  however  carefully  selected,  dodged  and  treated 
)ecomes  a  work  of  the  art  of  drawing.  For  that  to  happen  a  last 
tage  has  to  be  gone  through  ;  the  negative  must  be  redrawn. 

'  Legal  Representatives  Real  and  Personal."  By  Sydnev  E. 
Will  iams.  London:  Stevens  and  Sons.  1899.  lew. 
Of  books  about  executors  and  administrators  there  is  no  end, 
>ecause  everybody  is  interested  either  in  making  their  own  wills 
>r  in  other  people's  wills,  or  in  people  who  have  died  without 
v ills.  There  is  one  great  classic  on  the  subject  which  has  held 
mdisputed  pride  of  place  for  many  years.  It  is  that  "  Williams 
m  Executors  and  Administrators  "  which  has  passed  through 
line  editions.  So  large  is  it  that  many  writers  have  been 
empted  to  abridge  it.  It  is  hopeless  to  try  to  say  anything  not 
o  be  found  there.  Mr.  Sydney  Williams,  who  is  not  Williams 
>n  Executors,  has  made  a  compendium  of  the  law  omitting 
vhat  relates  to  merely  probate  practice  and  the  payment  of 
leath  duties.  It  would  be  useful  to  a  practitioner  as  a  summary 
)f  points. 

'  The  Chiswick  Shakespeare  "  :  "  As  You  Like  It "  :  "  Othello  "  : 
"  Macbeth "  :  with  Introductions  and  Notes  by  John 
Dennis  and  Illustrations  by  Byam  Sha-w.  London  :  Bell. 
1899.    3  vols.    is.  bd.  each. 

This  pocket  'edition  is  exceedingly  handy  and  at  the  same 
ime  clearly  printed.  The  glossary  and  notes  are,  however, 
omewhat  scanty  and  futile.  They  tell  us  those  things  which 
nost  of  us  know  already,  and  leave  untold  those  things  which 
n any  would  like  to  know.  The  introduction  moreover  is  far 
00  abstruse  for  a  popular  edition.  The  illustrations  are  am- 
)itious,  but  poor. 


OCTOBER  REVIEWS. 

The  reader  who  takes  his  periodicals  wisely  and  at  leisure 
vill  find  attractive  variety  in  the  October  reviews.  The  paper 
)n  Eugene  Piot  which  appears  in  the  "Fortnightly"  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Charles  Yriarte,  and  that  in  the  "Nineteenth 
Century "  on  "  The  Fear  of  Over-education "  by  Alexander 
Sutherland  are  cases  in  point.  So  are  the  articles  on  "  History 
m  Advertisements"  and  "  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Short  Tales  "  in  the 
'Fortnightly;"  on  Milaraspa  ("a  Tibetan  poet  and  mystic  ") 
ind  «  Powder  and  Paint "  (sacred  this  last  named  to  certain 
nore  or  less  amiable  feminine  weaknesses)  in  the  "  Nineteenth  ; " 
ind  the  unsigned  essay  on  "  London  "  and  the  Irish  sketch  by 
Vlr.  Stephen  Gwynn  in  "  Blackwood's."  A  topic  fitting  to  the 
lamp  chill  nights  of  autumn  is  the  Caesarian  remedy  of 
segregation  which  in  the  "National"  Mr.  Arnold  White,  an 
farming  cataloguist,  suggests  for  the  relief  of  society  from 
he  social  cancer  of  the  unfit  which  is  in  his  view  eating 


into  the  vitals  of  our  national  existence.  "An  English 
Officer's"  view  of  the  Dreyfus  case  and  the  pendent  essay  in 
the  "Fortnightly"  in  which  Miss  H.  C.  Foxcroft  describes  the 
"  Popish  Plot "  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  "  Dreyfus 
Affair  "  of  English  History  merit  careful  perusal  ;  and  note 
must  be  taken  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  fine  lines  in  the  "  Nine- 
teenth Century  "  wherein  he  tells  us  that  France 

"  Lies  yet  not  wholly  vile  who  stood  so  great." 
But  the  primary  importance  of  the  reviews  centres  in  the 
contributions  they  offer  toward  the  elucidation  of  the  mental 
difficulty  into  which  public  opinion  has  fallen  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Transvaal  crisis.  It  might  be  a  profitable  invest- 
ment individually  and  should  prove  of  benefit  nationally  if  they 
who  are  crying  for  peace  at  any  price  would  bring  themselves 
to  a  dispassionate  study  of  the  evidence  here  set  before  them. 
The  doubt — where  doubt  exists — is  not  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
British  case,  only  as  regards  the  conduct  of  that  case.  The  chief 
doubter  is  "  Diplomaticus  "  who  in  the  "  Fortnightly"  treats  of 
what  he  describes  as  "  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Mistakes."  He  seeks 
to  show  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  played  into  the  President's 
hands  by  giving  him  time.  Had  the  British  Government  taken 
action  ten  years  ago  when  the  Volksraad  first  practically  closed 
the  franchise  against  the  Uitlander  "  the  whole  trouble  would 
have  been  nipped  in  the  bud."  Furthermore  had  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain "formulated  his  final  proposals  for  a  settlement"  the  day 
after  the  Bloemfontein  conference  peace  would  now  be 
assured.  As  for  the  retention  of  the  word  "  suzerainty  " 
"  Diplomaticus"  (who  is  supported  here  by  a  writer  in  "  Black- 
wood's ")  contends  that  the  admission  of  the  preamble  to  the 
1 88 1  Convention  "  would  not  give  us  a  single  right  or  advantage 
we  do  not  already  possess  or  which  is  not  already  amply 
assured  to  us."  But  regarding  the  main  issue  "  Diplo- 
maticus "  demonstrates  that  Mr.  Kruger  alone  is  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  present  rupture,  and  states  the  plain 
issue  succinctly  thus  : — "  It  strikes  at  both  the  moral  and 
material  foundations  of  our  Empire.  It  is  a  question  whether 
in  a  land  for  the  destinies  of  which  we  are  finally  responsible 
we  shall  tolerate  a  denial  of  those  principles  of  freedom,  fair 
play  and  upright  government  by  which  as  a  nation  and  as  a 
civilising  force  we  wish  to  be  judged.  It  is  a  question,  too,  of 
the  peace  and  security  of  one  of  the  most  important  strategic 
points  in  our  Imperial  dominion."  On  turning  to  the  "  Nine- 
teenth Century "  we  find  a  better  word  than  suzerainty — 
supremacy.  Wiiting  from  Colesberg  the  Rev.  C.  Usher  Wilson 
with  brevity  and  point  explains  how  our  supremacy  is  threatened, 
and  explodes  the  fallacy  of  the  pastoral  or  Puritan  ideal  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  from  the  ignorant  Pretorians  in  England. 
Mr.  Wilson  explains  how  the  inborn  mistrust  of  "a  low  type 
of  the  genus  homo  "  has  been  exploited  by  that  new  Inquisition 
known  as  the  Bond.  With  Boer  mistrust  has,  he  says, 
grown  up  a  fear  —  a  fear  that  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
is  waning.  To  those  who  regard  the  arguments  in  the 
"  Fortnightly"  and  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "as  unconvincing 
may  be  commended  the  twenty-five  pages  of  the  "  Contempo- 
rary "  taken  up  by  Mr.  F.  Edmund  Garrett  in  a  painstaking 
effort  to  put  the  whole  case  for  British  intervention  before  the 
stay-at-home  reader.  Mr.  Garrett's  picture  of  Johannesburg 
will  come  as  a  surprise  to  any  who  conjure  up  visions  of  a 
wild  mining  settlement.  He  dots  the  "i's"of  Mr.  Wilson's 
indictment  of  the  Bond  as  an  Inquisition,  albeit  he  has  some 
hope  of  inter-racial  concord  if  only  representative  government 
can  be  substituted  for  government  by  force.  He  puts  the 
problem  in  a  nutshell  when  he  asks  "  If  the  resort  to  arms  to 
enforce  the  right  of  free  government  was  an  heroic  virtue  in  the 
Boer  in  1880,  why  would  it  be  a  crime  on  the  other  side  in  1899 
when  the  refuser  of  freedom  is  the  Boer  himself?"  The 
"  National  Review  "  supplies  a  useful  summary  of  the  events  of 
the  past  month,  and  reminds  us  that  "  the  ambition  to  repeat 
Majuba  is  at  least  as  strong  as  that  to  wipe  it  out." 

Whilst  South  Africa  is  passing  through  one  kind  of  crisis 
Australasia  is  passing  through  another.  In  the  "Fortnightly" 
Mr.  Harold  G.  Parsons  affords  a  most  interesting  "inside 
view  "  of  Australian  Federation.  The  question  was  played  with 
for  years  by  politicians  who  preached  what  they  did  not  intend 
to  practise.  Mr.  Parsons  shows  how  the  seeds  sown  by  many 
eloquent  speeches  caught  root  among  the  people  who  at  the 
first  opportunity  took  the  politicians  at  their  word  !  Western 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  remain  outside  the  Federation. 
Western  Australia  thinks  for  the  present  at  any  rate  that  it 
would  not  pay  to  become  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
other  colony  has  held  aloof  of  late  even  from  the  discussions. 
In  an  article  on  New  Zealand  in  the  "  Contemporary "  Sir 
Robert  Sturt  does  not  so  much  as  mention  the  question.  He 
contents  himself  with  pointing  out  some  of  the  social  problems 
which  New  Zealand  is  attempting  to  solve  under  State  auspices. 
Apropos  of  Australia,  Messrs.  Louis  Becke  and  Walter  Jeffery 
having  written  one  book  lately  on  Naval  Pioneers  in  Australia 
and  another  on  Admiral  Phillip,  give  the  readers  of  the 
"  Fortnightly  "  what  amounts  to  a  precis  of  both  works.  The 
process  is  a  little  wearisome,  even  apparently  to  Messrs.  Becke 
and  Jeffery.  They  speak  of  Phillip  indifferently  as  "  Philip  " 
and  "  Phillip,"  they  say  he  first  landed  in  Australia  in  1780  (!), 
they  charge  the  Home  Government  with  sins  of  which  their 
biography  of  Phillip  shows  the  Home  Government  to  have  been 
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wholly  innocent,  and  they  are  so  delighted  at  having  discovered 
Palmerston's  dictum  to  the  effect  that  if  you  want  a  thing 
beyond  the  seas  well  done  you  must  send  for  a  naval  captain 
that  they  quote  it  twice  in  their  book  on  "  Naval  Pioneers," 
once  in  "Admiral  Phillip"  and  again  in  the  "Fortnightly." 

The  effect  of  the  Church  Crisis  is  still  very  apparent  in  the 
periodicals.  Thus  the  Archbishops'  Judgment  is  discussed 
from  various  standpoints  in  no  less  than  four  articles.  In  the 
"  Fortnightly,"  Canon  MacColl  subjects  the  Lambeth  decision 
to  a  searching  hostile  criticism.  In  the  "National  Review" 
the  Rev.  Hensley  Henson  discusses  the  bearings  of  the  decision 
on  the  Church,  and  severely  condemns  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Halifax.  He  holds  that  a  real  hardship  is  inflicted  on  Ritualist 
congregations  which  have  been  suffered  to  use  incense  for  more 
than  forty  years  without  interference,  and  suggests  that  an 
arrangement  might  be  reached  conceding  to  them  a  continuance 
of  their  usage  on  condition  that  for  the  future  Episcopal  control 
over  ritual  was  secured.  Dr.  Cobb  and  Mr.  George  Russell, 
in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century,"  press  the  cause  of  Disestablish- 
ment :  the  latter  lets  himself  go  in  violence  of  language  which 
recalls  the  Bishop-baiting  fashions  of  the  seventies.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Russell  does  not  represent  the  general  feeling 
of  the  English  Church  Union.  His  eulogy  of  Lord  Halifax  is 
suggestive  of  mischief.  "  An  Oxford  Tutor  "  discusses  "  The 
true  meaning  of  the  '  Crisis  in  the  Church ' "  in  the  "  Fort- 
nightly." He  writes  in  rather  a  "superior"  tone,  and  shows 
little  grip  of  ecclesiastical  forces  :  but  he  is  well-intentioned, 
and  just,  and  says  some  wise  things.  Mr.  P.  T.  Forsyth  contri- 
butes to  the  "  Contemporary"  a  long  article  on  "  The  Cross  as 
the  Final  Seat  of  Authority,"  full  of  glittering  antitheses  and 
cryptic  paradoxes.  Mr.  Alfred  Nundy,  also  in  the  "  Con- 
temporary," discusses  the  present  state  of  Indian  Missions 
in  an  article  entitled  "  A  National  Church  for  India."  He  shows 
quite  convincingly  the  mischiefs  of  sectarianism.  There  are  no 
less  than  sixty-fourindependent  Protestant  organisations  in  India. 
Evidently  the  contagion  of  Ritualism  has  extended  to  the 
bulwark  of  Protestantism. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  467. 


«  BLUE 


French  Coffee. 


Delicious  for  Breakfast  and  after  Dinner. 


In  making,  use  rather  less  quantity,  it  being  so  much 
stronger  than  ordinary  Coffee. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

Barrs  Daffodils 

"  That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty." 
BARR  S  DAFFODIL  CATALOGUE  is  illustrated  with  original  photographs 
taken  at  the  Long  Ditton  Nurseries,  and  contains  a  Descriptive  List  of  all  the  finest 
Daffodils  in  cultivation,  including  the  best  Novelties  for  1899.    Free  on  application. 

BARR  &  SONS,  12  &  13  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

DUTCH  BULBS. 

SALES  EVERY  DAY  EXCEPTING  SATURDAYS. 

A/TESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  Sell  by 

i.VJL  Auction  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  and  68  Cheapside,  London,  E.C., 
every  day  (Saturdays  excepted),  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  and  other 
Bulbs  from  Holland,  lotted  to  suit  large  and  small  buyers.  5,000  lots  sold  weekly. 
Commissions  executed  for  those  unable  to  attend  the  auctions.  Lots  packed  and 
forwarded  to  all  parts.    Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

Auction  Rooms  and  Estate  Offices,  67  and  68  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


MENA  HOUSE  HOTEL,  at  the  Pyramids.— 
Patronised  by  Royal  Families. — "  By  far  the  most  comfortable  Hctel  in 
Egypt." — World,  1899.  Electric  Tram  to  Town.  —  For  Tariffs  and  Pro- 
spectus apply  to  Messrs.  Perreaux  &  Co.,  5  Jeffrey's  Square,  London,  E.C. 


DECORATORS 


AND 

FURNISHERS. 

The  most  comprehensive  Galleries  in  London. 

175  to  181  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 

175  and  176  SLOANE  STREET,  S.W. 

"LANCET"  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 


48s.    PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS, 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GE  ORGE     BACK    Sc  CO. 
DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 


Nestor 
Gianaclis 


Made 

in 
Cairo. 


Cigarettes. 


Of  all  Tobacconists  and  Stores. 
157a,  NEW   BOND  STREET. 

Df  J.M.BARRIE  S2^"WIAT  X 
GALL  THE  ARCADIA  in 
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J.TJ.  CARRERAS,  7  Wardour  Street,  W. 
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NOTES. 

Now  that  the  question  of  peace  or  war  is  settled,  of 
course  Lord  Rosebery  speaks  out.  Had  he  declared  for 
the  Government  some  weeks  ago,  when  Mr.  John  Morley 
was  perorating  about  the  black  fiend  of  war,  when  Sir 
William  Harcourt  was  fumbling  with  the  preambles  of 
the  Conventions,  and  when  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  was  balancing  himself  on  the  fence,  we 
should  have  applauded  his  patriotism.  But  to  wait 
until  the  Boers  have  declared  war  on  us,  and  then  on  the 
eve  of  a  departure  for  sunnier  climes  to  scribble  a  note 
bidding  us  close  up  our  ranks,  does  not  strike  us  as  an 
effort  of  statesmanship  for  which  we  have  much  cause 
to  be  grateful.  If  Lord  Rosebery  really  wishes  us  to 
take  him  at  his  word  that  he  is  "loth  to  re-enter  the 
field  of  politics,"  then  let  us  dismiss  him  as  a  negligible 
quantity,  for  this  is  a  free  country,  and  no  man  need  be 
a  politician  unless  he  likes.  But  we  must  be  excused 
from  regarding  as  an  oracle  the  watcher  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. As  Disraeli  said  of  Peel,  "such  a  man  may  be 
a  powerful  minister,  but  he  is  no  more  a  great  states- 
man than  the  man  who  gets  up  behind  a  carriage  is  a 
great  whip." 

The  comments  of  our  dear  neighbours  on  the  Trans- 
vaal war  are  amusing  enough.  According  to  an  Italian 
newspaper,  the  Americans  and  English  "  have  taken  so 
much  violent  exercise  and  eaten  so  much  meat  that 
they  feel  the  need  of  killing  other  people.  And  so  it 
happens  that  the  excessive  nutrition  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  constitutes  a  peril  to  civilisation."  This 
suggests  the  query  whether  the  Peace  party  is  com- 
posed of  vegetarians.  But  for  sheer  naivete  it  would 
be  hard  to  beat  the  Chicago  correspondent  of  the 
"  New  York  World  "  who,  being  in  a  position  to 
announce  the  policy  of  Mr.  McKinley  "  through  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Cabinet,"  frankly  informs  us 
that  "while  the  sympathies  of  the  President  and  the 
Cabinet  are  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  Boers,  their 
love  for  Great  Britain  is  stronger  and  outweighs  their 
friendliness  for  the  Krugerites.  The  President  refrains 
from  intervening  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Trans- 
vaal in  the  belief  that  such  intervention  might  incite 
some  foreign  Power  to  take  a  hand  in  the  Philippines." 
How  very  touching,  and  how  very  American  ! 

With  regard  to  the  Continental  press,  the  truth  of 
course  is  that,  except  when  occasionally  inspired,  even 
the  most  prominent  organs  represent  anything  but  the 
opinion  of  their  Governments.    It  is  never  possible  to 


mistake  the  tone  of  an  official  communique  or  inspired 
leader,  and  the  absolute  neutrality  of  the  European 
chanceries  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  the  present 
situation.  Such  portions  of  the  French  and  German 
peoples  as  are  interested  in,  or  take  the  trouble  to 
understand,  the  Transvaal  question,  are  naturally 
anxious  for  the  annihilation  of  the  corrupt  and  incom- 
petent Boer  oligarchy.  This  is  not  because  they  love 
us,  but  because  the  triumph  of  Great  Britain  means 
the  doubling  in  value  of  their  mining  shares  and  trade 
interests.  All  the  leading  French  and  German  residents 
in  the  Transvaal  are  mine  managers  or  merchants  and 
have  worked  hand  in  glove  from  the  beginning  with 
the  British.  At  the  same  time  there  are  a  number  of 
European  adventurers  who  will  go  in  for  a  gamble 
with  the  Boers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Foreign 
Office  will  address  firm  communications  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Italy,  Holland,  Germany,  and  France  with 
regard  to  the  action  of  their  subjects  in  the  war. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  the  precise  moment 
when  it  was  supposed  that  the  time  limit  for  the  with- 
drawal of  British  troops  at  the  bidding  of  Mr.  Kruger 
expired,  the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  stopped 
buying  and  selling  to  burst  into  "God  Save  the  Queen" 
and  "Rule  Britannia."  "There was  continuous  waving 
of  tremendous  Union  Jacks  "  so  we  read  in  a  financial 
contemporary  "  the  cheers  were  deafening,  and  the 
excitement  did  not  die  away  until  long  after  the  re- 
sumption of  business."  Though  the  function  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  is  not  generally  regarded  as  lyrical, 
we  believe  that  on  this  occasion  its  members  exactly 
expressed  the  national  sentiment.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
intense  relief  that  the  period  of  palaver  is  over  and  that 
the  hour  of  action  has  sounded.  For  some  weeks  past 
everyone,  not  blinded  by  interest  or  fear  or  prejudice, 
has  seen  that  both  parties  had  gone  too  far  to  recede 
without  fighting,  and  as  the  anticipation  is  always 
worse  than  the  reality,  the  one  wish  of  all  men  was  for 
a  termination  of  the  suspense.  Sir  Alfred  Milner's 
proclamation  that  all  who  abet  the  Boers  will  be  guilty 
of  treason  will  doubtless  give  pause  to  their  sym- 
pathisers, if  any  there  be,  in  -  the  Cape  Colony,  and  at 
all  events  impose  prudence  upon  their  words  and  deeds. 

The  black  question  will  of  course  be  a  dangerous 
factor  in  the  war,  but  it  is  one  from  which  the  Boers 
have  a  great  deal  more  to  fear  than  ourselves.  Owing 
to  the  suspension  of  operations  by  sixty-six  mining 
companies,  we  read  that  "thousands  of  Kaffirs  are  out 
of  employment."  It  is  upon  the  Boers  that  the  task 
will  devolve  of  keeping  these  gentry  in  order  during  the 
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progress  of  the  campaign,  and  they  will  not  find  it  an 
easy  task.  For  as  soon  as  employment  ceases  on  the 
Rand  it  is  not  improbable  that  "  the  boys  "  will  take  to 
wandering  about  the  country,  where  they  will  come 
upon  farms  homesteads  and  flocks  practically  unpro- 
tected except  by  women  and  children.  Then  there  are 
the  Basutos,  and  the  Swazis,  who  do  not  love  the  Boer; 
while  neither  the  Zulus  nor  the  natives  on  the  western 
frontier  are  likely  to  assist  white  men  that  regard  the 
right  to  wollop  their  boys  as  one  of  the  inalienable 
privileges  of  a  superior  race. 

Although  it  has  long  been  known  that  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  would  command  in  South  Africa,  the  official 
announcement  of  the  fact  is  very  recent.  His  career  in  one 
respect  has  been  somewhat  exceptional.  The  majority 
of  our  leading  generals — Lord  Wolseley  for  instance — 
have  risen  rapidly  quite  early  in  their  careers.  But  Sir 
Redvers — who  joined  the  60th  at  the  age  of  eighteen  in 
1858 — was  for  twelve  years  a  subaltern  ;  and,  although 
he  saw  service  in  China  and  in  the  Red  River  expedition, 
it  was  not  till  the  Ashanti  expedition  of  1873  that  he 
really  forced  his  way  out  of  the  ruck.  Since  then  he 
has  almost  continuously  held  staff  appointments  both 
in  peace  and  war  time.  In  the  Kaffir  and  Zulu  wars 
he  added  to  his  experience  by  doing  cavalry  work  ;  and 
in  the  ill-fated  Boer  war  of  1881  he  was  chief  staff  officer 
to  Sir  Evelyn  Wood. 

The  Egyptian  campaign  of  1882  found  him  on  the 
intelligence  staff.  But  it  was  the  Soudan  campaign  of 
1884  which  gave  him  his  first  opportunity  of  leading  any 
considerable  numbers  in  the  field.  Then  he  commanded 
the  1st  Brigade  in  Sir  G.  Graham's  force,  and  took  part 
in  the  battles  of  El  Teb  and  Tamai.  For  his  services 
on  these  occasions  he  was  promoted  Major-General. 
Finally,  he  was  Lord  Wolseley's  chief  of  the  .>taff  in 
the  Soudan  expedition.  Subsequently  he  commanded 
the  desert  column  at  Abu  Klea.  He  has  done  much 
administrative  work  both  as  Adjutant  and  Quarter- 
master-General :  and  at  Aldershot  for  the  last  year  he 
has  been  again  in  actual  command  of  men  after  a  some- 
what long  interval.  Although  he  has  seen  no  Indian 
service,  his  experiences  have  been  varied  and  extensive, 
and  they  well  qualify  him  for  his  present  post.  Above 
all  he  possesses  that  strength  and  severity  of  character, 
without  which  no  man — however  brilliant  his  abilities 
may  be — can  become  a  great  commander,  and  which 
poor  Colley  lacked. 

One  noticeable  feature  in  the  staff  selected  is  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  Indian  officers.  In  fact 
but  one  important  post  has  been  given  to  a  general  now 
holding  an  Indian  command.  Even  in  that  case  the 
officer  in  question — Sir  A.  Hunter — has  but  recently  gone 
to  India.  Sir  Redvers'  staff  is  a  strong  one.  In  Colonel 
Wynne  as  D.A.G.  he  will  have  the  assistance  of  a  most 
capable  and  experienced  officer.  The  D.A.A.G.  for 
topography,  Colonel  Verner,  is  pre-eminently  well 
qualified  for  the  post,  seeing  that  he  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  authority  on  the  subject  in  the  army.  The 
omission  of  Sir  F.  Carrington  is  surprising,  considering 
his  unique  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  country. 
The  sterling  qualities  of  Lord  Methuen  and  Sir  F.  Clery 
are  well  known  ;  while  of  brigadiers  the  most  remark- 
able are  Major-Generals  Fitzroy  Hart  and  Howard — 
the  latter  in  Natal — both  men  of  exceptional  capacity. 

The  result  of  our  haphazard  method  of  distributing 
troops  in  peace  time  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
three  infantry  brigades  at  Aldershot  alone— or  rather 
parts  only  of  two  of  them — go  to  South  Africa  in  their 
existing  organisation.  All  the  other  brigadiers — as 
well  as  divisional  commanders — and  their  staffs  and 
troops  have  been  collected  together  for  the  occasion. 
That  this  is  an  evil  cannot  be  denied,  although  it  is 
impossible  entirely  to  prevent  it.  Still  it  points  to  the 
desirability  of  some  such  system  of  peace  distribution 
as  we  recommended  last  February.  Part  of  our  scheme 
was  to  keep  permanently  at  Aldershot  two  divisions 
organised  into  brigades  and  battalions  under  the  com- 
manders who  would  lead  them  in  war  time.  That  all 
will  soon  settle  down  into  their  places  admits  of  no 
doubt.    But  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  a  more 


rational  system  in  peace  time  would  have  simplified 
matters  considerably. 

An  important  point  in  connexion  with  the  strategic 
value  of  Majuba  Hill  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
in  England.  It  appears  there  is  besides  Majuba  another 
hill  commanding  the  valley  below.  But  whereas 
the  slopes  of  this  other  hill  present  an  almost  un- 
broken surface,  the  sides  of  Majuba  are  strewn  with 
numerous  large  boulders,  the  effect  of  volcanic  energy 
in  prehistoric  days.  Although  the  saucer-like  crater 
formation  on  Majuba's  summit  lent  itself  as  an  excel- 
lent protection  for  General  Colley's  force,  the  presence 
of  great  boulders  afforded  the  Boers  the  cover  they 
invariably  sought.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  until 
they  rose  to  their  feet  and  made  the  final  charge  upon 
the  British  they  did  not  lose  a  single  man.  This  fatal 
mistake  in  the  choice  of  a  commanding  position  was 
very  nearly  made  in  '34  ;  it  was  actually  made  in  '81  ; 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  '99  will  not  witness  an 
error  in  judgment  so  unpardonable. 

The  war  between  M.  Berenger  and  the  lawyers  still 
continues.  Day  by  day,  they  send  him  complaints  and 
protest  that  they  cannot  serve  the  interests  of  their 
clients  so  long  as  he  forbids  "  two  lawyers  to  be  present 
at  the  interrogatory."  Still,  the  President  of  the  Com- 
mission refuses  to  grant  them  their  demands ;  and, 
after  entering  his  office  in  the  Sdnat  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  calls  in  a  "  conspirator,"  expels  the  second 
lawyer,  and  attacks  his  work.  Easy  it  is  not ; 
for  both  "  conspirator  "  and  lawyer  immediately 
lodge  a  dozen  complaints,  discovering  illegalities 
and  protesting  against  the  way  in  which  documents 
and  dossiers  have  been  seized.  Time  passes  ;  when  M. 
Berenger  has  at  last  taken  note  of  the  complaints,  he 
puts  his  first  question,  and  the  "  conspirator,"  still 
fuming,  refuses  to  reply.  "  I  will  speak  in  public 
audience  only,"  is  his  invariable  answer  ;  and  so  poor 
M.  Bdrenger  questions  on  for  an  hour  or  more  without 
getting  even  a  denial  or  an  assent.  No  date  has  yet 
been  fixed  for  the  public  hearing ;  and  even  M. 
Bdrenger  himself  cannot  say  when  the  "  conspirators" 
will  make  their  first  appearance  in  court.  He  has  a 
quantity  of  questions  to  put  to  M.  Jules  Guerin  ;  but 
as  this  one  has  an  equally  long  list  of  complaints,  and 
his  lawyer  another,  M.  Bdrenger's  trials  are  by  no 
means  over. 

Everyone  knows  that  M.  Waldeck- Rousseau  would 
like  to  postpone  the  convocation  of  the  Chambre  until 
after  the  Sdnat  has  ceased  to  be  a  High  Court ;  but  as 
his  plan  has  met  with  general  disfavour,  it  is  thought 
that  he  will  give  in  and  call  the  Deputies  together  early 
in  November.  No  one  can  wonder  at  his  reluctance  ; 
for  he  and  his  colleagues  will  have  to  reply  to  a  long 
list  of  angry  interpellations  which  were  determined  on 
even  before  the  opening  of  the  Dreyfus  trial.  More 
than  one  of  them  has  to  do  with  the  dismissal  of 
Generals  de  Pellieux  and  N^grier  ;  and  we  hear  on 
good  authority  that  a  certain  anti-Semitic  deputy 
will  have  the  amazing  impudence  to  suggest  the 
"  Affichage  "  of  Captain  Dreyfus' condemnation  in  the 
36,000  communes  !  Even  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau's  most 
ardent  admirers  fear  that  he  will  be  unable  to  withstand 
these  interpellations  and  attacks,  and  that,  after  a  very 
few  sittings,  he  will  fall.  No  one,  however,  can  even 
suggest  the  name  of  his  successor ;  but  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  anti-Semite  and  Nationalist 
parties  have  already  determined  to  attack  the  next  Prime 
Minister,  even  more  fiercely  than  they  have  attacked 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  if  he  be  hostile  to  their  base 
cause. 

Despite,  or  perhaps  on  account  of  the  studied  efforts 
to  minimise  its  importance,  the  protracted  interchange 
of  "visits  of  courtesy"  between  Count  Muraviev  and 
Senor  Silvela  cannot  be  ignored.  At  first  sight,  the 
interests  of  Russia  and  Spain  seem  as  divergent^  as 
those  of  any  two  countries  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  name.  But  France  has  so  long  played  cat's-paw 
to  her  astute  ally  that  it  would  be  only  a  fair  return  if 
Russia  now  snatched  at  Spanish  chestnuts  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  republic.  That  France  desires  to 
attract  Spain  within  her  orbit  has  been  proved  by  the 
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curtailment  of  the  Marques  de  Cerralbo's  holiday  and 
other  petty  persecutions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Moreover,  France  and  Russia  are  alike 
interested  in  feeding  the  mistrust  of  England,  which  is 
always  latent  in  view  of  our  presence  at  Gibraltar  and 
was  awakened  by  indiscreet  utterances  last  year.  And 
•our  increased  influence  in  Portugal  must  always  irritate 
Spain  as  much  as  it  does  our  avowed  enemies.  It  is 
therefore  well  to  remind  our  diplomatists  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  Spain,  which,  with  a  little 
foresight  and  care  on  their  part,  might  soon  be  brought 
to  realise  the  many  interests  which  she  still  possesses 
in  common  with  ourselves. 

The  ways  of  the  Amir  were  never  gentle.  In  the 
early  days  when  he  had  to  establish  his  rule  against 
rivals  without  and  enemies  within  he  surpassed  even 
the  ferocious  traditions  which  in  Kabul  guide  the  chief 
who  would  rule  the  unruly  Afghan.  The  belated  horror 
at  his  excesses  which  lately  found  expression  in  Russian 
journals  comes  strangely  enough  from  a  nation  whose 
own  Asiatic  conquests  were  signalised  by  such  incidents 
as  the  butchery  of  the  Yomuds  and  the  massacre  at 
Geok  Tepe.  Abdurrahman  learned  his  early  lessons  in 
the  art  of  government  whan  he  was  a  refugee  in  Russian 
territory.  The  discovery  of  his  imaginary  insanity  and 
■the  necessity  for  intervention  by  his  humane  neighbours 
is  the  natural  and  foretold  sequel  of  the  advance  of  a 
iRussian  railway  to  his  borders  and  the  detention  of 
British  forces  in  South  Africa. 

We  altogether  decline  to  believe  the  statement  of  the 
Stockholm  correspondent  of  the  "Times"  that  the 
Foreign  Office  has  appointed  the  Russian  press  censor 
in  Viborg  to  succeed  Mr.  Wolff  as  British  Vice-Consul 
at  that  port.  Such  an  appointment  would  be  an  insult  to 
every  Finnish  merchant  and  would  effectually  kill  British 
trade  with  the  port  as  no  Finlander  will  hold  any  con- 
nexion with  officials  of  this  type  who  are  abhorred  and 
despised  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Few 
people  realise  the  extraordinary  growth  of  our  Finnish 
trade  of  late  years.  In  1886  we  did  trade  with  Finland 
to  the  amount  of  25  million  marks  (the  Finnish  mark  is 
equal  to  the  French  franc).  In  1896  it  had  risen  to 
71  millions  and  in  1897  the  last  year  for  which  complete 
returns  are  available  it  was  over  80  millions.  Last  year 
was  an  exceptionally  good  one  and  the  trade  must  have 
been  something  like  100  millions.  Surely  the  Foreign 
Office  has  something  better  to  do  than  to  put  an 
extinguisher  on  this  extraordinary  expansion.  Yet 
that  is  what  will  certainly  happen  if  Russian  officials  are 
appointed  to  succeed  the  Finlanders  who  have  been 
driven  from  office  to  please  General  Bobnikoff. 

The  Kaid  Maclean's  pronouncement  upon  Moorish 
affairs  bears  out  strikingly  the  attitude  which  we  have 
consistently  followed.  He  pays  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
good  work  accomplished  by  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson  in 
enhancing  British  prestige  and  convincing  the  Shereefian 
Government  of  the  singleness  of  British  intentions  ;  he 
also  confirms  the  note  of  warning  with  reference  to 
French  aggression  from  the  Algerian  border,  and  we 
hope  that  Her  Majesty's  successive  Governments  will 
take  to  heart  the  fact,  which  he  has  emphasised, 
that  Great  Britain,  as  a  Mediterranean  Power,  cannot 
tolerate  any  attempt  upon  the  independence  of  her  old 
friend.  The  Kaid  Maclean  has  indirectly  deserved  very 
well  of  his  native  country  by  enabling  the  country  of 
his  adoption  to  show  a  firm  front  against  those  who 
menace  the  interests  of  both.  Meanwhile,  it  is  emi- 
nently satisfactory  to  be  assured  that,  while  clinging 
fanatically  to  their  ancient  independence,  the  Moors  are 
according  an  intelligent  welcome  to  industrial  and 
material  as  well  as  to  martial  progress. 

This  year's  Parnell  Anniversary  in  Dublin  degenerated 
into  a  wrangle  between  the  Wolfe-Toneites  and  the 
Parnellites  on  the  great  statue  question.  In  1798  the 
"  hillside  "  men  determined  to  erect  a  statue  to  Wolfe 
Tone  and  the  people  turned  out  in  extraordinary 
numbers  to  lay  the  foundation-stone.  But  there  the 
matter  ended  :  they  all  shouted  and  cheered  but  nobody 
subscribed  and  there  is  no  statue.  This  year  the 
Parnellites  determined  to  honour  their  great  man,  but 


the  Wolfe-Toneites  have  sworn  that  nobody  shall  have 
a  statue  in  Ireland  so  long  as  their  hero  is  slighted. 
The  Dillonites  and  Healyites  also  naturally  refuse  to 
help  the  Parnellites  and  so  the  Parnell  statue  scheme 
has  drifted  into  the  same  absurd  position  as  the  other. 
There  is  a  foundation-stone  but  no  statue  and  no  money 
to  erect  one.  Mr.  Redmond  is  off  this  week  to  America 
to  try  to  raise  the  wind  but  experts  in  that  business 
doubt  whether  he  will  get  enough  to  cover  his  expenses. 
The  American-Irish  people  are  practical  in  their  enthu- 
siasm. "  Show  us  a  man  and  show  us  a  policy  "  they 
say  "  and  we  will  put  down  the  money."  But  as  the 
Irish  Nationalists  have  at  present  got  neither,  the 
dollars  stay  at  home. 

Lord  Onslow's  retirement  from  the  London  County 
Council  was  hardly  unexpected.  Since  the  elections  of 
1898  he  had  not  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  work  of 
the  Council  and  his  leadership  of  the  Moderate  Party 
had  ceased  to  be  real.  For  three  years,  however,  by 
reason  not  only  of  his  position  in  his  municipal  party 
but  also  of  his  industry  and  power  of  speech  he  was 
quite  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  members 
of  the  Council.  And  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  his 
services  to  London  received  proper  recognition  from 
his  political  opponents  on  Tuesday  last.  This  resigna- 
tion leaves  the  Moderate  Party  face  to  face  with  a 
somewhat  difficult  position,  which  the  precedent  of  the 
past  does  not  suggest  that  they  will  meet  with  any 
particular  success. 

Lord  Farrer  belonged  to  that  able  and  cultured  class 
of  public  school  and  university  men  who,  wisely  pre- 
ferring power  to  fame,  rule  the  country  from  their 
official  desks.  He  was  sent  to  Eton  and  Balliol  and  in 
due  course  called  to  the  Bar.  But  notwithstanding  his 
relationship  to  the  great  firm  of  solicitors  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  he  abandoned  the  chances  of  the  robe  for  the 
certainty  of  a  Government  salary  and  pension.  He  was 
liberally  rewarded,  for  after  having  been  Permanent 
Under-Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  retired  many 
years  ago  with  a  pension  of  ^1,200  a  year,  and  was 
successively  made  a  baronet  and  a  baron.  He  is  best 
known  to  the  present  generation  as  a  writer  of  pam- 
phlets and  letters  to  the  "  Times "  on  the  subject  of 
Free  Trade  and  Bimetallism.  He  was  a  warm-tempered 
and  warm-hearted  man,  whose  irritability  interfered 
with  his  success  as  a  publicist  and  a  municipal  politi- 
cian. A  permanent  official  inevitably  acquires  the 
autocratic  manner,  and  this  does  not  do  in  the  outer 
world.  Though  a  Liberal  in  politics  Lord  Farrer  was 
essentially  a  Conservative  in  thought,  for  he  was  unable 
to  understand  that  the  economic  doctrines  which  were 
true  in  his  youth  might  not  be  true  in  his  old  age. 

The  Free  Labour  Congress  is  an  institution  which 
might  very  well  be  spared  from  any  department  of 
business  into  which  it  intrudes  itself,  without  being  in 
the  least  degree  missed  on  account  of  any  service  it 
renders  society.  It  is  neither  useful  nor  ornamental. 
No  light  is  thrown  by  its  discussions  on  any  possible 
subject.  Coarse  abuse  and  unintelligent  and  malicious 
criticism  of  trade  unionism  form  its  only  stock  of  ideas, 
and  this  is  a  kind  of  stock  which  has  long  been  useless 
for  all  practical  purposes.  From  any  point  of  view 
both  its  principles  and  its  methods  are  open  to  the 
most  serious  comment.  Its  very  title  is  a  ridiculous 
misnomer.  If  "free"  labour — which,  as  one  of  the 
association's  stupid  leaders  says,  is  an  instance  of  the 
all  perfect  method  of  "  supply  and  demand  " — is  to  be 
the  salvation  of  labour,  why  this  association  which 
parodies  the  organisation  of  trade  unions  ?  But  it  is 
not  possible  to  treat  this  particular  society  as  if  it  were 
really  intended  to  benefit  workmen. 

Lord  Halifax  is  amazing.  The  standing  hindrance  to 
religion,  according  to  this  admirable  "  Catholic,"  is  the 
Episcopal  Order,  which  is  none  the  less  essential  to 
the  continuity  of  the  Church  in  the  world  !  Providence 
apparently  in  assigning  to  Bishops  the  supreme  place  in 
the  Christian  society  has  commonly  withholden  from 
them  the  commonplace  virtues  of  honesty  and  justice. 
Did  Lord  Halifax  suppose  that  this  rash  and  whirling 
language,  which  really  is   the  exact   counterpart  of 
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Protestant  rant,  and  of  almost  as  much  value,  was  a 
good  send-off  for  his  party  that  he  chose  it  as  his 
message  to  the  Church  Congress  on  the  eve  of  its 
meeting  ?  Whatever  he  and  some  of  his  more  docile 
followers  may  think,  one  thing  we  know.  Lord  Halifax 
is  just  now  doing  High  Churchmen  about  as  much  harm 
as  any  one  man  could.  1 

If  one  did  not  know  from  experience  that  these  Ritual 
controversies  rise  and  subside,  leaving  little  mark 
behind  them,  the  story  of  this  present  crisis  might  make 
one  despair  of  the  Church  and  even  doubt  of 
Christianity.  Militant  Protestantism  has  ever  counted 
vulgar  abuse  as  one  of  its  favourite  weapons.  And 
now  our  Ritualist  irreconcilables  seem  anxious  to  show 
the  world  that  such  pleasant  method  of  warfare  is  no  ex- 
clusive perquisite  of  the  Protestants.  They  too  can  abuse 
bishops,  when  they  will,  and  with  a  peculiar  grace  they 
single  out  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  special 
attack  exactly  when  the  rest  of  the  world  is  admiring 
his  devoted  energy  and  splendid  courage  in  the  face  of 
great  physical  distress  and  of  the  burden  of  age.  How- 
ever, it  is  he,  and  not  the  fanatics  of  either  side,  it  is 
Dr.  Temple,  and  not  Lord  Halifax  or  Mr.  Webb-Peploe, 
who  represents  the  mind  of  the  Church. 

Any  person  who  had  the  patience  to  sit  out  the 
Congressional  discussion  of  ritual  must  surely  have 
gene  away  with  but  one  thought  in  his  mind  ;  that  the 
really  important  problem  for  the  Congress  to  solve  was 
how  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  its  own  meetings. 
Surely  once  in  four  years  is  often  enough  for  Church- 
men to  meet  for  a  display  of  partisanship  fully  as  bitter 
as  that  of  a  political  demonstration.  The  dexterity  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  who  has  made  the  ideal  presi- 
dent he  was  expected  to  prove,  succeeded  in  keeping 
interruption  whether  of  approval  or  dissent  almost 
within  the  bounds  of  decency.  But  this  very  restraint 
only  served  to  emphasise  the  volume  of  violent  feeling 
that  was  longing  to  escape,  and  now  and  again  would 
burst  out,  as  the  spitting  of  a  kettle — any  more  dignified 
figure  would  be  out  of  place.  We  fail  entirely  to  see 
how  any  religious  use  can  be  served  by  such  meetings, 
where  no  one  hopes  to  convince  and  certainly  nobody 
means  to  be  convinced.  True  it  is  the  same  at  political 
and  other  meetings.  But  there  the  precise  object  is 
to  stimulate  party  energy,  a  necessary  factor  in  the 
working  of  our  political  constitution.  But  party  energy 
in  the  Church  is  exactly  what  we  do  not  want.  Why 
hold  a  Congress  to  stimulate  it? 

At  the  Welsh  meeting  the  Bishops  of  Llandaff  and 
S.  Asaph  had  some  original  things  to  say,  but  said 
nothing  of  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  Methodist 
revival,  and  so  left  out  the  point  of  the  story  of  the  Welsh 
Church  during  the  present  century — the  theme  of  their 
discourses.  However,  the  Dean  of  S.  David's  dis- 
covered that  Wales  is  from  the  hymnologist  point  of 
view  a  nation,  and  the  Dean  of  S.  Asaph  allowed  that 
in  the  Principality  Welsh  is  the  language  of  religion. 
Why  then  do  not  the  Welsh  Cathedral  Chapters  remove 
the  only  real  Welsh  grievance  by  devoting  some  atten- 
tion to  Welsh  music  and  song? 

The  stranger  in  Westminster,  the  shrine  of  Church, 
Throne,  and  Constitution,  must  be  wondering  for  whom 
may  be  reserved  the  imposing  pedestal  that  has  recently 
reared  itself  into  sight  by  Westminster  Hall.  Doubt- 
less, he  will  think,  for  Her  Gracious  Majesty.  Queen 
Victoria  has  no  statue  in  London  at  all  worthy  of  the 
unique  position  she  fills  in  English  history.  And  what 
site  more  fitting  than  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey  and 
the  Houses  of  Parliament?  What  must  be  his  surprise 
when  he  learns  that  it  is  not  the  Sovereign  who  is  to 
be  honoured  but  one  who  put  his  Sovereign  to  death 
and  set  up  in  his  stead  a  military  dictatorship  with 
himself  as  dictator  ?  There  may  be  some  humour  in 
choosing  the  neighbourhood  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  of  Westminster  Abbey  for  the  exaltation  of  Crom- 
well ;  but  there  be  jests  which  are  not  without  offence. 
Is  it  by  way  of  consistency,  of  compliance  with  pre- 
cedent, that  this  statue  is  to  be  forced  upon  us  without 
leave  of,  without  consulting,  indeed  in  opposition  to 
the  House  of  Commons? 


THE  LAST  OF  WORDS. 

'  I  "HERE  is  a  proverb,  which  has  found  its  way  into- 
J-  most  languages,  to  the  effect  that  if  you  are  going 
to  be  hanged,  you  may  as  well  do  your  best  to  deserve  it. 
This  philosophy  seems  to  have  inspired  Mr.  Reitz  in 
drawing  up  the  ultimatum  which  he  presented  to  the 
Agent  of  the  British  Government  at  Pretoria.  No  one 
expects  from  the  Secretary  of  a  half-civilised  republic  of 
peasants  the  finished  style  of  a  European  diplomatist. 
But  about  the  demand  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment should  instantly  withdraw  the  British  troops 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Republic,  that  all  rein- 
forcements arrived  since  the  1st  June  should  be 
removed  from  South  Africa  within  a  reasonable 
time,  and  that  all  troops  now  on  the  seas  should  not  be 
landed  in  South  Africa,  there  is  a  wanton  and  senseless 
insolence,  which  has  shocked  even  those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  sympathise  with  the  Boers  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  has  aroused  an  indignation  in  this  country 
which  even  "the  ethical  platitudes"  of  Mr.  Courtney, 
if  we  may  borrow  his  phrase  from  Mr.  Alderman  Bone, 
is  powerless  to  assuage.  There  is  no  doubt  there  was 
a  small  number  of  persons  in  this  country  who  objected 
to  war.  In  the  United  States  that  number  was  much 
larger :  while  all  over  Europe  there  were  avowed  and  noisy 
partisans  of  the  South  African  Republic.  Now  there  is 
not  a  dissentient  voice  in  this  country  :  Mr.  Reitz  has 
closed  up  our  ranks  and  united  the  nation,  except  Mr. 
Labouchere,  behind  Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  the  American 
and  Continental  press  there  is  no  division  of  opinion  as 
to  the  impertinence  of  such  a  demand  addressed  to  Great 
Britain  by  a  tiny  republic,  which  we  annexed  nineteen 
years  ago,  though  of  course  the  more  rabid  among  the 
French  and  Russian  organs  rejoice  over  the  insult. 
We  ought  to  be  the  last  to  complain  of  this  ultimatum, 
for  it  has  been  the  very  best  thing  for  Great  Britain 
that  could  have  happened.  We  can  swallow  a  good 
deal  of  rudeness  with  complacency  when  we  reflect  upon 
"  the  moral  and  intellectual  damage"  which  the  Boers 
have  done  themselves  by  this  performance.  We 
certainly  did  not  expect  the  Boers  to  wait  until  our 
Army  Corps  had  landed  at  Cape  Town.  But  the  folly 
of  the  step  which  Mr.  Kruger  has  just  taken  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  both  too  late  and  too  soon.  Had  the 
Boers,  with  or  without  a  declaration  of  war,  crossed 
the  eastern  or  western  frontiers  ten  days  ago  they 
might  have  scored  such  an  initial  success  as  would 
have  been  very  valuable  to  them.  They  might  have 
made  a  dash  at  Kimberley,  or  Mafeking,  or  some  point  in 
Natal,  before  our  defences  were  as  far  advanced  as  they 
are  now,  and  inflicted  a  serious  defeat  or  two  upon  the 
cursed  English.  But  having  missed  their  opportunity 
and  waited  until  we  are  ready  for  them,  the  Boers 
ought  to  have  waited  a  little  longer  until  the  British 
proposals  for  a  settlement  arrived  at  Pretoria.  From 
a  military  point  of  view  they  could  have  lost  nothing 
by  a  few  more  days'  delay  ;  while  from  a  diplomatic 
point  of  view  they  would  have  rectified  their  position 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  A  half-educated  Govern- 
ment does  not  of  course  appreciate  the  advantage 
of  correctness  of  conduct  in  international  affairs  ;  but, 
as  we  have  said,  it  is  not  for  us  to  complain 
of  the  fatal  blunder  of  our  enemy. 

The  ultimatum  is  the  last  statement  of  the  Boer  case, 
and  on  that  ground  alone  demands  a  few  words  of 
criticism.  The  charge  which  Mr.  Reitz  brings  against 
the  British  Government  is  that  of  improper  intervention 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Transvaal  by  the  demand 
of  certain  political  rights  for  the  Uitlanders.  The 
contention  of  the  Boer  note  is  that  the  rights  specified 
in  Art.  XIV.  of  the  Convention  of  1884  (which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  franchise)  are  "the  only 
rights  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  re- 
served in  the  above  Convention  with  regard  to 
the  Uitlander  population  of  this  Republic,  and  that 
the  violation  only  of  those  rights  could  give  that 
Government  a  right  to  diplomatic  representations  or 
intervention."  In  these  words  Mr.  Reitz  gives  himself 
completely  away,  if  we  may  use  a  slang  phrase,  and  for 
the  Secretary  of  a  state  which  claims  to  be  a  sovereign 
international  state  discovers  an  astounding  ignorance 
of  international  law.  If  the  Conventions  of  1881  and 
1884  had  neither  of  them  been  written  Great  Britain 
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■would  still  have  had  "  a  right  to  diplomatic  representa- 
tions or  intervention  "  on  behalf  of  her  own  subjects.  It  is 
not,  as  Mr.  Asquith  said  in  his  excellent  speech  at 
Dundee,  "  parchmenttreaties  or  arrangements  "that  give 
us  the  right  to  interfere  in  theTransvaal,  but  "  the  general 
principles  of  international  law  and  equity  "  and  "our 
special  responsibilities  as  the  paramount  Power,  which 
has  in  the  last  resort  to  preserve  peace  and  order 
throughout  South  Africa."  With  a  breadth  of  mind  as 
rare  as  it  is  refreshing  in  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Asquith  waves 
aside  the  discussion  of  the  suzerainty  as  "scholastic  " 
and  the  two  unlucky  Conventions  as  beside  the  point. 
But  we  protest  against  Mr.  Asquith's  prejudicing,  by  a 
premature  discussion,  the  question  of  the  future  of  the 
Transvaal.  He  is  in  a  surely  indecent  hurry  to  disso- 
ciate himself  "from  those,  if  such  there  be,"  who  hail 
this  war  as  a  means  to  "  the  subordination  of  the  Boers, 
■and  the  annexation  of  the  Dutch  Republic."  What  is 
to  be  done  with  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free 
State  after  the  war  is  certainly  a  big  and  complex 
political  problem,  which  will  tax  the  ingenuity  of  our 
statesmen  to  the  utmost.  But  before  dividing  the 
Boer's  skin  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  finish  the  war 
— successfully  ?  We  are  the  reverse  of  alarmist 
about  the  result  of  the  war  ;  but  it  is  always  as  well  to 
catch  your  hare  before  cooking  him.  It  is  hardly 
dignified,  or  worthy  of  Mr.  Asquith,  to  raise  this  ques- 
tion at  this  moment.  We  are  not  alarmist  :  we  think 
that  the  Boer  numbers  are  exaggerated,  and  that  they 
will  collapse  upon  the  appearance  of  a  large  army  of 
regular  troops,  if  indeed  they  have  not  melted  away 
before  the  Army  Corps  approaches.  If  they  advance 
In  any  strength  in  Natal  they  will  probably  be  sur- 
rounded, and  an  engagement  in  the  open  is  what  we 
-desire.  This  however  they  are  not  likely  to  do,  and 
we  are  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  during  the  next  three 
weeks  they  may  give  us  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  by  raid- 
ing our  frontiers,  which  we  must  bear  with  as  much 
•equanimity  as  we  can. 


BISHOP  CREIGHTON'S  IDEALS. 

THE  Church  Congress  was  opened  by  an  address 
which  fully  sustained  the  reputation  of  its  astute 
and  accomplished  President.  Studiously  avoiding 
direct  mention  of  the  controversies  of  the  hour,  and 
drawing  the  attention  of  his  vast  audience  to  considera- 
tions of  an  altogether  worthier  kind,  the  Bishop  of 
London  succeeded  in  saying  a  great  many  striking  and 
suggestive  things,  which  go  to  the  root  of  the  vexed 
problems  of  our  time.  The  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
the  Congress  had  assembled  in  London  naturally  pro- 
vided the  theme  of  the  President's  speech.  "  London 
-is  associated  with  all  the  fortunes  of  England,  and  con- 
tains in  some  shape  or  another  all  its  problems."  With 
London  as  his  text,  Bishop  Creighton  discussed  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  aspirations  of  Churchmen.  Of  neces- 
sity he  faced  the  standing  perplexity  of  Christian  history, 
the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  world.  Here  he  pointed 
out  a  fact  which  ecclesiastical  enthusiasts  are  always 
apt  to  forget,  but  which  can  only  be  forgotten  at  the 
cost  of  grievous  misunderstandings.  "  There  was  a 
time  when  the  Church  stood  to  the  world  as  the  sole 
upholder  of  the  claims  of  righteousness :  when  the 
world,  on  its  secular  side,  went  on  its  own  way,  and 
left  the  Church  to  redress  the  wrongs  which  it  wrought 
and  heal  the  wounds  which  it  caused.  Much  of  the 
.language  of  the  past  was  framed  on  this  supposition, 
which  breathes  through  the  noblest  utterances  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  These  utterances  are  still  read  and 
quoted,  and  their  echoes  give  an  air  of  unreality  to 
claims  which  are  frequently  made."  The  attitude  of 
the  twelfth-century  Church  towards  the  State  cannot 
b>e  the  model  of  a  modern  Churchman's  attitude, 
and  yet,  more  or  less  consciously,  many  ardent 
Anglicans  are  guiding  themselves  by  no  other  assis- 
tance. Richard  Hurrell  Froude  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Oxford  Movement  translated  Thomas  Becket's 
letters  and  coloured  his  own  language  about  the  State 
with  a  mediaeval  tint.  He  has  had  many  imitators. 
Perhaps  no  more  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  eccle- 
siastical peace  could  be  rendered  than  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  current  controversial  terms  in  order  to  modernise 


our  phraseology  by  purging  it  of  merely  mediaeval  con- 
ceptions. From  the  broadest  aspect  of  his  theme  the 
Bishop  naturally  passed  to  the  narrower  aspect  which 
more  directly  concerned  the  Congress.  From  the  world 
he  passed  to  the  nation,  from  Catholic  Christianity  to  the 
Church  of  England.  "The  quiet  work  of  creating 
character  is  the  continuous  contribution  which  the 
Church  makes  to  the  life  of  the  nation."  This  was  the 
real  gravamen  of  the  present  anxiety  about  ritualism. 
"  It  has  been  forced  upon  us  that  '  we  are  members  one  of 
another  ; '  and  that  the  relative  place  of  nations  depends 
entirely  on  national  qualities."  It  is  no  irrational  or 
unworthy  suspicion  which  moves  in  a  patriotic  English- 
man's mind,  when  he  thinks  he  sees  a  tendency  to 
introduce  into  the  National  Church  modes  of  worship 
and  methods  of  devotion  which,  in  other  nations,  seem  to 
him  ministerial  to  the  enfeeblement  of  national  charac- 
ter. "  The  objection  raised  to  some  forms  of  worship 
and  discipline  is  that  they  tend  to  weaken,  rather  than 
strengthen,  character,  that  their  influence  is  retrograde 
rather  than  progressive."  Bishop  Creighton  sees  clearly 
the  mischiefs  of  that  ecclesiastical  particularism,  which 
distracts  politics  and  divides  society  on  the  Continent. 
"  We  may  be  thankful  that  in  England  our  religious 
organisations  of  every  kind  do  not  pursue  objects  of 
their  own  apart  from  the  life  of  the  nation."  And  for 
this  very  reason  .the  National  Church  is  the  indispens- 
able agent  of  social  improvement.  Never  before  was 
she  more  needed,  for  modern  society  grows  ever  more 
complex,  more  burdened  with  problems,  more  spiritually 
necessitous.  "  Questions  regarding  human  relation- 
ships, which  once  were  supposed  to  be  regulated 
solely  by  economic  considerations,  need  the  careful 
application  of  the  efficacy  of  Christian  love  and  concep- 
tion of  brotherhood  in  Christ."  The  splendour  of  the 
Church's  opportunity  discovers  the  pettiness  of  mere 
clericalism.  "  We  of  the  Church  of  England  are  in 
close  touch  with  the  vigorous  life  of  a  free  people. 
The  great  work  which  God  in  His  Providence  has 
assigned  to  us  is  to  labour  for,  and  with,  and  through 
the  people.  To  wish  to  abandon  such  a  work  seems  to 
me  little  short  of  treachery  :  to  hope  to  replace  it  by  a 
cosmopolitan  mission  seems  to  me  more  than  folly." 
We  hope  these  words  will  be  taken  to  heart  by  the  per- 
fervid  Ritualists  who  received  with  enthusiastic  applause 
Lord  Halifax's  reference  to  Disestablishment  as  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  Ritual  license.  The  Bishop  concluded 
his  address  by  a  passionate  advocacy  of  the  Anglican 
ideal  of  a  Christian  Church.  "  A  Church  fitted  for  free 
men,  training  them  in  knowledge  and  in  reverence 
alike  :  disentangling  the  spirit  from  the  form,  because 
of  its  close  contact  with  sons  who  love  their  mother  and 
frankly  speak  out  their  minds,  not  wandering  among 
formulae,  however  beautiful,  which  have  lost  their  mean- 
ing ;  finding  room  increasingly  for  every  form  of  devo- 
tional life,  but  training  its  graces  into  close  connexion 
with  men's  endeavours  and  aspirations ;  having  no  objects 
of  its  own  which  it  cannot  explain  and  make  manifest  as 
being  for  the  highest  good  of  all  ;  afraid  of  nothing, 
receptive  of  new  impulses ;  quick,  watchful,  alert  ; 
proving  all  things  and  ever  ready  to  give  a  reason  for 
its  principles  and  for  their  application  ;  exhorting, 
persuading,  convincing  ;  so  rooted  in  the  past  that  it  is 
strong  in  the  present  and  evermore  hopeful  of  the 
future.  For  the  great  work  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
to  mould  the  future,  and  so  hasten  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom.  Its  eyes  are  turned  to  the  past  for  instruc- 
tion and  warning,  not  for  imitation."  These  words  are 
worthy  of  the  speaker  and  in  themselves  not  less 
timely  than  eloquent.  If  the  English  Church  is  to 
fulfil  her  true  destiny  as  the  exponent  of  the  national 
conscience,  she  must  throw  herself  without  misgiving 
or  reserve  into  the  life  of  the  English  race,  not  here 
merely  in  its  ancestral  home,  but  everywhere  throughout 
the  universe,  where  it  reveals  under  the  most  various 
conditions  its  indestructible  energy. 


THE  QUARTER'S  TRADE. 

JUDGED  by  any  of  the  available  criteria  the  fact  of 
our  present  trade  prosperity  stands  out  as  clear  as 
it  is  welcome.  The  best  all-round  criterion  is  the 
monthly  statement  of  the  country's  foreign  trade  issued 
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from  the  Custom  House,  and  it  is  from  the  figures 
furnished  from  that  department  that  we  have  made  our 
calculations.  The  methods  of  treating  these  returns  are 
well-nigh  endless  :  the  too  customary  plan  is  to  serve 
up  to  the  public  a  few  of  the  summary  figures  in  their 
raw  state,  and  thereby,  though  trouble  is  saved,  the 
knowledge  imparted  is  usually  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading. The  result,  for  example,  of  this  crude  method 
of  handling  the  statistics  leads  one,  with  the  latest 
publication  in  hand,  to  the  assertion  that  our  foreign 
trade  is  most  astonishingly  prosperous.  By  taking  the 
nine  months  of  the  present  and  the  past  years  and 
lumping  together  the  value  of  all  the  imports  and 
exports — (and,  crude  as  this  method  is,  it  is  commonly 
pursued)  you  may  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  we  are 
making  progress  at  enormous  speed.  Whereas,  if  we 
separate  imports  and  exports  and  moreover  the  various 
sorts  of  imports  and  exports — a  most  necessary  pro- 
ceeding— and  take  two  or  three  quarterly  periods,  we 
shall  attain  a  much  more  sober  but  much  more  accu- 
rate result,  and  find  that,  though  the  last  year  has  been 
a  year  of  progress,  the  progress  has  after  all  been 
comparatively  slight,  and  if  we  pursue  our  investiga- 
tions back  to  earlier  years,  we  find  no  real  progress  at 
all,  but  only  a  partial  rebound,  from  the  depression  of 
the  middle  nineties. 

This  last  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind  while  examining 
the  later  figures.  But  let  us  direct  our  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  quarter  which  has  just  passed,  and 
compare  it  with  the  two  previous  and  with  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  last  year.  First  for  the 
exports.  Perhaps  the  department  of  manufacturing 
industry  of  which  we  are  most  proud  is  iron  and  steel. 
Take,  then,  as  a  sample,  the  exports  under  the  head  of 
"  Railroad  iron  and  steel  of  all  sorts,"  the  main  item  in 
which  is  steel  rails.  The  railway  lines  of  practically 
the  whole  world  were  at  one  time  supplied  from  English 
works.  It  is  not  so  any  longer  ;  and  the  United  States 
(to  instance  one  of  our  principal  old-time  markets)  not 
only  make  their  own  rails,  but  are  getting  an  ever- 
expanding  share  of  the  business  in  other  countries — the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  for  instance,  is  largely  laid 
with  Yankee  rails.  But  new  lines  are  continually  being 
projected  up  and  down  the  earth's  surface,  and  it  would 
be  odd  indeed  if  English  makers  got  none  of  the  work. 
So  we  find  that  in  the  last  quarter  171,090  tons  of  railroad 
iron  and  steel  were  shipped  from  this  country,  against 
140,157  tons  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1898.  A 
somewhat  similar  ratio  of  increase  is  observed  in  the  case 
of  tin-plates  and  sheets.  This  important  South  Welsh 
industry  has  also  been  heavily  hit  by  American  com- 
petition, and  its  condition  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  has  become  very  deplorable,  notwithstanding  the 
growing  use  of  tin-plates  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
gratifying  therefore  to  see  evidence  that  the  hopes  of 
returning  prosperity  entertained  by  the  more  optimistic 
members  of  the  trade  show  signs  of  realisation  :  the 
export  of  56,206  tons  in  the  Michaelmas  quarter  of  last 
year  has  grown  (after  a  drop  in  the  early  months  of 
this  year)  to  an  export  of  65,919  tons  during  the 
Michaelmas  quarter  of  this  year.  If  we  take  the 
money  figures  the  result  appears  yet  more  encouraging; 
but  it  would  be  wrong  to  take  the  money  figures,  for 
the  reason  that  the  cost  both  of  steel  and  tin  has  become 
enormously  enhanced  during  the  year,  and  the  tin-plate 
makers  assert  that  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices 
they  now  have  to  pay  for  raw  materials  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  their  products  rarely  compensates  for  the 
increased  cost  of  production  ;  the  swollen  values  are 
therefore  no  indication  of  a  return  to  the  former  profit 
of  the  trade. 

The  textile  industries  have  also  shared  in  the  general 
expansion.  After  several  years  of  depression  Lanca- 
shire has  put  on  renewed  activity,  and  we  find  the 
export  of  cotton  yarn  and  twist,  which  amounted  to 
53,790,700  lbs.  in  the  Michaelmas  quarter  of  last  year, 
62,026,900  lbs.  in  the  same  quarter  of  this  year.  Mean- 
while the  export  of  cotton  piece  goods  has  grown  from 
1,317,320,000  yards  to  1,426,003,000  yards.  Here  we 
would  repeat  a  warning  we  have  before  given  in  these 
columns.  As  a  result  of  the  expanded  market  for  our 
cotton  goods,  new  mills  are  being  projected  in  Lanca- 
shire, on  the  assumption  that  the  growth  is  of  a  perma- 
nent character.    Yet  if  there  is  one  fact  more  plain  than 
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another  to  the  student  of  international  industry,  it  is 
that  cotton  manufacturing  is  advancing  at  an  alarming 
rate.  Every  country  now  aspires  to  be  its  Own  cotton 
manufacturer.  The  mills  are  running  up  in  Germany, 
in  Italy,  in  Russia  and  Poland,  in  Mexico,  in  China,  and 
India  and  Japan,  and  now  in  Egypt  also  ;  and  even  more 
sinister,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Lancashire,  is  the 
tremendous  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  Southern  States  particularly  the  erection 
of  spindles  is  advancing  with  giant  strides  ;  for  the 
Southern  States  are  no  longer  content  to  see  their 
cotton  shipped  away  to  enrich  the  industrial  centres  of 
the  Old  World.  Consider  that  the  Southern  spinners 
have  their  material  at  their  doors  with  an  unlimited 
supply  of  cheap  black  labour  to  work  it,  consider  the 
energy  with  which  all  industries  are  now  prosecuted 
in  America  and  how  well  they  are  protected  from 
foreign  competition.  In  a  word,  the  cotton  spinners  and 
manufacturers  of  Lancashire  are  running  dangerously 
close  to  the  borders  of  over-production,  and  we  shall 
be  surprised  if  within  a  year  or  two  it  be  not  found 
that  the  borders  have  been  passed.  As  to  the  other 
textile  industries — woollens  and  worsteds,  linens  and 
silks — the  statistics  which  we  have  extracted  all  show 
encouraging  advances  ;  there  is  no  wonderful  expansion, 
but  the  advances  are  all  the  more  encouraging  perhaps 
in  that  they  indicate  an  attempt  to  recover  some  of  the 
ground  lost  in  recent  years  rather  than  the  presence  of 
a  mere  boom.  But  here  too  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  we  are  fighting  fierce  and  increasing  foreign  com- 
petition, and  that — save  perhaps  in  the  case  of  linens 
which  enjoy  natural  advantages — every  inch  of  the 
ground  is  contested,  and  can  only  be  held  by  constant 
watchfulness  and  enterprise. 

The  student  of  the  Trade  Returns  turns  with  special 
interest  to  the  statistics  of  ships  built  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  sold  to  the  foreigner,  because  this 
important  industry  had  until  this  year  been  curiously 
overlooked  by  the  statistical  authorities,  and  we  were 
in  consequence  left  to  conjecture  as  to  the  value  of 
the  trade.  Comparison  with  the  Michaelmas  quarter  of 
1898  is  not  therefore  possible,  but  the  available  figures 
of  the  three  quarters  of  the  current  year  are  worth 
looking  at ;  they  show  the  following  :  first  quarter, 
89,109  gross  tons,  worth  ^2,224,289;  second  quarter,, 
98,387  gross  tons,  worth  ,£2,989,378  ;  third  quarter, 
53,730  gross  tons,  worth  ,£1,076,065.  These  figures 
bear  out  the  point  we  have  before  insisted  upon  in  this 
Review — that  the  state  of  the  shipbuilding  trade  since 
the  close  of  the  engineers'  strike  has  been  one  of 
abnormal  expansion,  and  that  the  end  of  the  boom  is 
almost  within  sight.  The  big  drop  in  the  ships  built  for 
foreign  account  last  quarter,  coupled  with  Lloyd's 
latest  returns,  indicates  that  the  ebb  is  quite  within 
sight. 

There  is  one  department  of  our  export  trade  which 
has  had  no  share  in  the  recent  prosperity  ;  yet  it  is  an 
industry  in  which  a  generation  or  so  since  England  had 
an  easy  pre-eminence,  and  the  constant  dwindling  in 
the  shipments  at  a  time  of  general  expansion  imparts 
quite  a  pathos  to  the  figures  :  need  we  say  we  are  re- 
ferring to  the  old,  staple  sugar-refining  industry? 
During  the  Michaelmas  quarter  of  last  year  the  exports — 
they  represent  a  sad  falling  off  from  earlier  days — ■ 
amounted  to  170,579  cwt.  ;  in  the  Lady-Day  quarter  of 
this  year  the  total  was  162,404  cwt.  ;  in  the  June 
quarter,  162,930  cwt.  ;  last  quarter,  150,607  cwt.  It  is 
just  gradual  extinction.  Yet  the  industry  itself  is  dying 
of  no  internal  disease,  nor  is  it  being  killed  by  an  un- 
congenial climate  ;  on  the  contrary,  all  that  skill 
and  money  could  do  to  keep  it  healthy  has  been  done  :  it 
is  simply  succumbing  beneath  the  blight  of  the  German 
bounties.  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  this  country 
continues  to  grow  prodigiously,  yet  the  home  refiners 
have  had  no  share  in  the  expanded  home  trade.  And, 
worse  still,  there  is  no  indication  that  our  greatest 
industry  of  all  is  recovering  from  the  wounds  dealt  it 
by  Cobden :  the  imports  of  wheat  increased  from 
17,546,420  cwt.  in  the  Michaelmas  quarter  last  year  to 
18,180,088  cwt.  in  the  same  quarter  of  this  year;  and 
the  imports  of  wheat-meal  and  flour  have  grown  mean- 
while from  4,259,800  to  6,012,644  cwt.  Finally,  in 
answer  to  the  plea  that  we  have  necessarily  sacrificed 
agriculture  for  the  sake  of  ensuring  our  manufacturing 
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supremacy,  note  that  the  value  of  our  imports  of  fully 
manufactured  articles  has  increased  in  the  same  period 
from  ^21,164,510  to  ^22,853,711.  The  pouring  into 
this  country  of  ninety  millions  worth  of  manufactures  a 
year  scarcely  bears  out  the  old  "  world's  workshop  " 
boast. 


AT  WAR— "IN  A  STATE  OF  NATURE." 

JF  the  state  of  war  is  the  original  state  of  Nature,  as 
some  philosophers  have  taught,  it  follows  that 
since  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Kruger's  ultimatum  all  English- 
men, indeed  every  Britisher,  including,  therefore,  all 
Scotchmen,  as  well  as  Colonials  and  Indians,  have 
reverted  to  the  primeval  condition  of  humanity,  as  far 
as  Mr.  Kruger's  country  is  concerned.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  this  state  seems  in  these  days  wanting 
in  actuality  and  vividness.  It  is  a  mere  technical 
state  :  a  term  of  political  theory  ;  and  we  find 
ourselves  not  a  bit  more  inclined  to  original  bar- 
barism or  to  kill  "our  brother  Boer"  because  we 
happen  to  be  in  a  state  of  war  with  him,  than  we 
have  been  any  time  these  last  two  or  three  years. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  on  the  whole  we  were  more  savage 
in  the  state  of  negotiation  than  we  have  been  since 
that  peaceful  phase  of  our  relations  with  him  finally 
passed  away.  This  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  modern 
life.  In  olden  times  they  did  not  waste  their  feelings 
in  negotiations  with  the  professed  object  of  securing 
peace.  The  preliminaries  were  short,  concise,  unam- 
biguous, and  came  to  a  sudden  termination.  The 
combatants  started  at  once  with  all  their  passions 
fresh  and  in  good  working  order ;  and  unexhausted 
with  the  process  of  calling  each  other  opprobrious 
names.  Deceit,  fraud,  subterfuges,  false  pretences 
and  all  the  elaborate  ambuscades  of  our  modern 
state  of  peace  were  reserved  for  the  actual  field 
of  battle.  Almost  the  only  bit  of  international  law 
known  was  .1  it  some  such  ceremony  as  a  deputation 
of  grave  and  reverend  signiors,  accompanied  by  a  herald, 
proceeding  to  the  frontier  and  solemnly  casting  a 
javelin  thereover,  must  be  gone  through  in  order  that 
for  the  sake  of  religion  and  due  reverence  to  the  gods 
the  passage  from  the  state  of  peace  to  the  state  of  war 
should  be  duly  accomplished.  In  some  cases  there 
would  be  a  little  additional  domestic  or  national 
ceremony  gone  through.  For  instance  the  closing 
of  the  Temple  of  Janus  of  which  we  have  been 
happily  reminded  by  cultured  newspapers  and  eru- 
dite platform  orators,  lest  haply  we  should  forget 
this  picturesque  fact  from  the  pages  of  Dr. 
Merivale  and  Dr.  Liddell.  But  all  this  was 
extremely  simple.  The  situation  was  not  complicated 
by  proposals  for  arbitration  and  joint  commissions  ;  and 
the  simplicity  of  ancient  days  never  dreamed  of  peace 
congresses  whose  functions  should  be  to  declare  that  a 
nation  ought  never  to  enter  on  the  state  of  war  until  its 
opponents'  little  plans  were  fully  matured.  Nor  when 
war  actually  began  under  the  old  unsophisticated  con- 
ditions were  the  two  opposite  states  of  peace  and  war 
confused  by  such  disguises  of  the  stern  facts  as  are  the 
international  codes  of  agreements  which  we  know  as 
the  laws  of  war.  The  laws  of  war  then  were  really  laws 
of  war  and  not  humanitarian  devices  for  projecting  the 
amenities  of  peace  into  the  natural  ferocities  of  the  state 
of  war.  Our  present  enemies  the  Boers,  who  are  not  quite 
so  far  removed  from  the  state  of  nature  as  most  peoples 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  could  give  us  some  highly 
instructive  antiquarian  information  as  to  the  way  the 
unadulterated  laws  of  war  work  in  actual  practice 
illustrated  by  their  own  dealings  with  Zulus  and 
Kaffirs.  And,  not  to  do  even  our  enemies  injustice, 
though  that  is  an  effeminate  result  of  civilisation 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  they  would 
despise,  no  doubt  the  noble  savages  we  have  named 
have  told  many  rollicking  stories  over  the  camp  fires 
of  their  reading  of  the  laws  of  war  against  the  Boers 
themselves. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  changes  which  have  made 
us  degenerate  moderns  lo^e  the  taste  of  "the  true,  the 
blushful  Hippocrene  "  of  war.  We  are  no  longer  true 
connoisseurs  ;  and  our  palate  has  been  spoiled.  The 
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reason  is  we  do  not  fight  in  our  own  persons :  we  send 
others  to  fight  for  us.  This  is  a  change  which  always 
takes  place  in  nations  and  they  lose  the  real  war 
feeling  as  they  grow  in  size.  The  classic  examples 
are  the  small  States  of  Greece  and  the  infant 
State  of  Rome  on  the  one  hand  and  Rome  when  it  had 
extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy  on  the  other. 
Rome  outgrew  the  similar  conditions  of  the  Greek 
States  and  the  Roman  citizens  became  very  much  like 
ourselves.  They  sat  at  the  seat  of  empire  and  listened 
through  the  ancient  equivalents  of  the  news  agencies 
and  the  war  correspondents  to  what  was  doing  on  their 
frontiers  thousands  of  miles  away.  When  legions 
happened  to  start  from  Rome  they  would  assemble  on 
the  Appian  Way  and  cheer  them  as  we  do  our  regiments 
at  the  railway  stations  ;  or  they  would  hear  of 
disasters  as  we  hear  of  them  with  mingled  grief 
and  rage.  But  neither  they  nor  ourselves  could 
realise  more  than  the  pale  simulacrum  of  real  war- 
fare. Even  our  modern  great  States,  whose  armies 
are  organised  upon  the  system  of  the  compulsory 
service  of  all  their  citizens,  succeed  in  a  much  less 
degree  than  their  primitive  ancestors  in  personally 
associating  those  citizens  in  the  actual  fighting  the 
nation  undertakes.  Many  able-bodied  but  non-fighting 
men  cried  "  A  Berlin  "  in  Paris  and  no  doubt  enjoyed  the 
exercise,  but  every  able-bodied  man  of  the  Franks  would 
have  experienced  a  sterner  joy  in  earlier  times  in  meet- 
ing his  Teutonic  enemy  on  the  very  field  of  battle.  If 
we  regret  that  our  voluntary  in  still  less  degree  than  the 
compulsory  system  associates  the  general  body  of  the 
nation  with  its  deeds  in  the  field  we  may  recall  a  sugges- 
tion that  in  future  under  modern  conditions  of  war 
it  is  quite  probable  the  huge  national  levies  will  be 
found  less  effective,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  be  called 
upon,  than  permanent  standing  forces  even  though 
numerically  weaker. 

We  do  not  suppose  the  majority  of  us  have  any  over- 
mastering desire  for  the  fierce  delights  of  personal 
combat.     Fighting  is  a  rudimentary  pleasure  which 
we  have  generally  outgrown  ;  and  we  are  no  longer 
the  natural  animals  we  once  were.    There  is  much 
comfort  in  fact  to  be  derived  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place.    Personal  comfort 
that  is  ;  for  it  is  well  known  to  be  an  anxious  subject 
for  consideration  with  those  who  philosophise  whether, 
when  we  have  got  into  the  state  of  being  interested  in 
wars  made  by  others  at  a  great  distance  from  any 
centre   of  danger   to   ourselves,  there   is  not  some 
reason  to  think  that  nationally  we  are  in  a  somewhat 
dangerous  condition.     Peoples  have  won  empires  by 
personal  fighting  and  lost  ♦lem  by  proxy.    There  are 
many  striking  instances  which  go  to  prove  that  there 
is  something  natural  and  inevitable  in  the  process. 
But  this  is  an  unanswerable   question.     There  has 
always  been  lament  over  the  growth  of  commercialism 
because  it  extinguished  the  fighting  capacity  of  citizens 
even  though  by  its  creation  of  wealth  it  enabled  better 
trained  mercenaries  to  be  employed.    Yet  the  gradual 
substitution  for  fighting  itself  of  the  interest  derived  from 
fighting  by  proxy,  and  the  comfortable  attraction  of 
hearingnewsof  it  insteadof  taking  part  in  it,  have  always 
steadily  gone  on.     It  may  be  noticed  that  the  Boers 
have  introduced  a  curious  variant  on  the  usual  history. 
Wishing  to  retain  their  virility  unimpaired  they  declined 
to  become  commercial  themselves,  but  they  got  their 
money  from  people  they  called  Outlanders.  Whether 
they  have  escaped  Scylla  only  to  fall  into  Charybdis 
remains  to  be  seen  according  to  the  result  of  the  tempo- 
rary state  of  nature  into  which  they  and  the  Outlanders 
have  fallen  over  the  business.    Assuming  for  the  sake 
of  argument  that  we  may  contemplate  as  a  result  the 
incorporation  of  the  Boers  as  part  of  a  really  large  State, 
we  might  point  out  to  them  as  a  compensation  that  they 
would  be  able  to  enjoy  the  state  of  war  in  the  modern 
civilised  fashion  with  all  its  numerous  conveniences.  At 
present  there  is  too  much  probability  of  affairs  con- 
taining an  unnecessarily  large  amount  of  the  primitive 
raw  material.     In  other  circumstances  there  would  be 
no  need  for  them  to  leave  the  field,  the  farm,  the  Vrowand 
the  Kinder.  They  cannot  be  so  untouched  by  the  modern 
spirit  that  they  really  like  doing  this  when  they  might 
remain  comfortably  at  home  and  enjoy  as  we  do  at 
the  domestic  hearth  all  the  various  excitements  of  war 
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waged  on  far  distant  frontiers.  In  fact  they  are  already 
taking  the  first  step  out  of  the  real  state  of  nature  which 
war  used  to  be  with  them.  They  send  their  wives 
and  families  into  their  enemies'  territories  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  us  :  and  we  do  it.  Such  a  hybrid  kind  of  thing 
has  the  state  of  nature  become  in  our  times  !  By 
going  one  step  further  the  Boers  might  have  furnished 
the  most  recent  illustration  of  this  modern  hybridism. 
They  might  have  followed  our  example.  By  refraining 
they  have  at  least  shown  that  the  theory  of  war  as  a 
reversion  to  the  state  of  nature  has  not  even  yet  become 
entirely  a  mere  technical  fiction. 


VENETIAN  GLAMOUR. 

LIKE  her  great  masters,  even  to-day  in  her  trance- 
like decline,  Venice  remains  superbly  sensuous. 
Venice  courts  and  holds  your  eye — but  your  soul  she 
leaves  untouched,  your  heart  barely  moved.  Her 
loveliness  is  the  splendour  of  the  world  lifted  to  the 
heights  of  an  earthly  paradise.  This  has  ever  been  the 
triumphant  quality  of  Venetian  charm  ;  the  secret  and 
significance  of  "  the  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of 
Italy."  Venice  will  offer  you  every  grace  of  the  flesh 
but  not  a  hint  of  spirituality,  not  a  suggestion  of 
suffering,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
city  as  the  home  of  humanity.  There  may  be  suffering 
in  Venice,  but  its  presence  is  never  felt.  The  town 
mocks  at  suffering  with  the  insolence  of  a  courtesan, 
whose  air  of  sadness  and  forsakenness  she  wears  in 
decay.  Shorn  of  pomp,  bereft  of  glory,  shattered  in 
her  pride,  she  mourns  but  memories  of  pleasures,  of 
passion  and  its  triumphs.  An  abject  goddess  she  has 
a  face  for  every  hour  of  musing,  for  still  she  subsists 
on  admiration  and,  ephemeral  though  it  be,  for  its 
sake  will  gladly  respond  to  every  passing  mood  of  the 
traveller. 

Note  how  wan  and  grey  she  will  look  upon  a  moist 
and  clouded  morning.  Sullen  sky  above,  the  Lagoon 
an  interminable  slate,  flat,  almost  purple,  over  which 
the  gondolas  glide  as  upon  solid  earth.  The  curious 
crooked  little  streets  are  dim  ;  dark  and  forbidding  the 
winding  canals  ;  and  without  the  silken  sheen  of  its 
garment  of  sunlight  the  beautiful  Piazza  is  but  a 
colonnaded  state  salon,  as  cold  and  empty  as  a  museum, 
abandoned  even  by  its  habitual  hosts,  the  pigeons.  A 
more  chill  and  deserted  picture  you  could  not  ask  to 
see.  Not  that  it  has  lost  its  beauty ;  but  with  the  light 
gone  its  witchery  and  gaiety  have  vanished.  And 
perhaps  an  hour  later  the  golden  light  will  be 
blazing  over  the  golden  church,  flashing  across  the 
magnificence  of  the  Doges'  palace.  Where  will  you 
match  such  a  quick  and  vivid  return  of  radiance, 
such  a  superb  assertion  of  indifference  to  the 
stains  and  marks  of  centuries  and  events  ?  Turn 
then  to  the  ever-shifting  pictures  of  the  Lagoon, 
so  different  from  the  life  of  the  dark  narrow  canals 
which  flow  into  the  Lagoons  under  the  myriad  little 
bridges  of  Venice.  It  is  ever  the  eye  that  is  caught,  to 
the  senses  is  the  appeal.  The  mysterious  enchantment 
of  this  wide  waste  of  water  in  front,  variable  as  the 
skies  above,  showing  every  mood  of  gaiety  and  gloom, 
now  brilliant,  now  colourless,  now  still  as  glass,  or 
troubled  and  foam-flecked  as  the  sea  ! 

The  charm  of  those  countless  isles,  green  stains 
between  the  azure  of  sky  and  the  opaline  blue  of  the 
Lagoon  !  Watch  them  at  sunset,  when  their  thin 
shore-lines  seem  to  recede  and  fade  behind  a 
powdered  glory  as  though  the  sun  let  down  from  the 
flaming  heavens  a  veil  of  golden  dust  shot  with  scarlet. 
Through  the  glow  of  this  veil  the  lovely  Salute  and  San 
Giorgio  are  revealed,  the  one  suffused  with  colour, 
the  Salute  warm  in  its  darkness  of  worn  stone,  its 
golden  ball  a  globe  of  concentrated  light.  And  as  you 
watch,  even  in  that  short  spell  the  changing  waters 
will  offer  you  a  hundred  surprises.  Like  the  opal, 
they  blush  and  pale,  blue  shadows  ripple  into 
silver  spaces,  a  trail  of  glory  flashes  wavering  over 
the  broad  field  of  pearly  green.  And  as  the  cool  dusk 
descends  and  cunningly  blends  the  whole  scene  in  the 
enlarging  and  beneficent  twilight,  you  see  the  lights 
along  the  splendid  curve  of  the  Giudecca,  with  its 


melancholy  deserted  quay,  start  out  upon  the  dim- 
ness, in  all  the  glitter  of  jewels,  now  deep  and 
blood-red  as  rubies,  now  with  the  hard  crude  flash  of 
white  diamonds  or  yellow  as  the  topaz.  All  the 
colours  of  the  Lagoon  have  fainted  away,  and  the  quiet 
of  the  waters  shows  as  in  a  mirror  the  "stars  which 
are  the  poetry  of  heaven."  The  swift  gondolas  cut 
across  the  silver  plain,  casting  long  black  shadows 
of  boat,  of  man,  of  slowly  moving  oar.  The  clouds 
send  flakes  of  indigo  over  the  shining  surface,  and  in 
the  fluid  atmosphere  islands  and  the  buildings  of  the 
shorelines  become  the  most  delicate  of  etchings.  A 
starlit  blue  plain  above,  with  a  pale  gold  crescent 
tipping  the  campanile  and  emphasising  its  elegance. 
A  blue-shadowed,  starlit  plain  beneath,  with  gondolas, 
barges  and  steamers  sketched  upon  it  in  ink.  Afar  the 
islands  of  the  Lagoon  are  masses  of  denser  and  deeper 
shadow.  The  scene  is  permeated  with  an  inde- 
scribable and  exquisite  sadness.  When  the  black 
gondolas  go  by  with  their  black-covered  coffin-shaped 
cabins,  the  sense  of  sadness  becomes  nigh  unbear- 
able. Their  aspect  is  lugubrious,  as  that  of  a 
catafalque,  and  explains,  along  with  the  sad  dark 
canals  and  the  mournful  lagoons,  the  dislike,  amount- 
ing to  horror,  which  Venice  inspires  in  some  breasts. 

But  the  charm  of  the  Grand  Canal,  that  fluid  serpen- 
tine road  with  its  long  lines  of  palaces,  can  never  pall 
on  you.  You  cannot  tire  of  watching  the  backward 
and  forward  glide  of  the  gondolas,  with  the  light  upon 
the  saw-shaped  steel  prows,  and  sometimes  a  bright 
sash  marking  the  waist  of  the  figure  upon  the  poop 
in  high  relief  against  the  sky.  So  with  the  luxu- 
rious movement — say  rather  negation  of  movement — 
of  the  gondola.  It  is  a  unique  sensation  that  thrills 
through  you  with  a  sigh  of  supreme  physical  delight. 
It  is  Mohammed's  heaven.  You  think  of  houris  and 
faint  sensual  music  and  murmured  speech  wherein  the 
soul  plays  no  part  whatever.  In  Venice  you  begin  to 
forget  your  soul.  You  want  but  a  palace  and  a 
gondola  and  to  live  pleasantly  without  any  thought 
of  anything  beyond 

You  will  live  most  pleasantly  by  the  quay  of  the 
Zattere,  where  Ruskin  wrote  his  "  Stones  of  Venice" 
and  the  sunset  views  are  finest,  fronted  as  you  are  by 
the  immense  sweep  of  the  silent  Giudecca  with  its  long 
empty  quay.  Here  you  breathe  an  incomparable  quiet, 
and  the  beauty  about  you  is  of  a  less  flaunting,  a  less 
seductive  and  seizing  quality.  You  are  away  from  the 
constant  temptation  of  those  mysterious  little  bridges, 
from  the  glittering  and  wondrous  Piazza  ;  the  great 
changing  Lagoon  lies  further  down  beyond  S.  Giorgio, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  distract  you  but  the  loveliness 
of  the  Venetian  sky  and  the  wide  grey  canal. 

Boats  glide  slowly  by  with  fruit  and  vegetables  and 
eggs  piled  in  great  hills  in  an  inexplicable  and  artistic 
security  ;  the  rower  behind  his  wares  as  careless  and  as 
sure  as  if  he  had  no  catastrophe  to  fear  in  the  way 
of  collision.  The  dexterity  of  these  gondoliers  is  an 
eternal  surprise.  How  they  shave  one  another's 
boats,  how  easily  and  gracefully  they  drift  under 
the  low  bridges,  and  never  a  hurried  movement, 
never  a  quickening  of  the  slowly  turning  oar.  The 
gondolier  might  well  prove  more  picturesque,  more 
romantic,  would  he  show  himself  in  a  garb  more 
befitting  his  renown.  He  is  a  very  excellent  fellow, 
if  not  entirely  blameless,  but  as  a  picture  he  leaves 
something  to  be  desired.  In  holiday  attire,  however, 
he  looks  astonishingly  smart.  If  you  hire  him  by  the 
season,  he  will  don  spotless  linen  and  adorn  himself 
with  a  red  or  blue  sash,  a  flowing  necktie  to  match,  and 
a  band  of  red  or  blue  round  his  straw  hat.  He  is 
mighty  proud  of  these  accoutrements  and  looks  scorn- 
fully at  his  battered  colleagues  in  ordinary  disarray. 
Towards  evening,  the  view  upon  a  side  canal  affords 
many  a  quainter  pleasure  than  the  cheap  serenades 
beyond  S.  Mark's.  Workmen  in  large  barges  pass 
under  the  little  bridge  and  glide  along  the  dim  water 
singing  delightfully  on  their  mystic  way.  The  subdued 
voices  gather  and  weave  a  grave  and  delicate  harmony, 
and,  in  a  town  void  of  the  noise  of  traffic,  carry  back 
with  wondrous  volume  and  clearness  long  after  the 
barges  have  disappeared. 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  JESUS.* 

AT  regular  intervals  the  civilised  world  suffers  from 
the  nightmare  of  the  Jesuits.  Thirty  years  ago 
the  "little  Mortara"  was  on  all  men's  lips  :  to-day  it 
is  the  unhappy  Dreyfus  :  both,  as  it  happens,  Jews, 
.and  both  symbols  of  Jesuit  turpitude.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  horror  (I  can  use  no  weaker  word 
to  describe  the  mingled  sentiment  of  fear  and  loathing 
which  the  Jesuits  provoke)  is  confined  to  Protestant 
•circles  or  is  the  creation  of  Protestant  prejudice.  If  that 
were  the  case,  there  might  be  some  justice  in  the  parallel 
between  the  hatred  with  which  ancient  society  regarded 
the  primitive  Christians,  and  that  with  which  modern 
society  regards  the  Jesuits.  This  parallel  is  a  common- 
place of  Roman  Catholic  apologists  ;  it  was  stated  with 
characteristic  plausibility  by  the  late  Cardinal  Newman  ; 
It  lends  itself  readily  to  effective  rhetorical  treatment. 
But  it  breaks  down  before  the  evident  fact  that  this 
aversion  is  precisely  most  vehement  in  Roman  Catholic 
communities,  and  therein  not  merely  among  that 
numerous  section  of  the  population  which  has  definitely 
repudiated  Christianity,  but  among  the  most  spiritual 
and  cultivated  members  of  the  Church.  The  enemies 
of  the  Jesuits  include  the  most  honoured  names  of  the 
modern  Roman  Church.  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  would 
not  tolerate  them  in  his  diocese  :  Arnauld  and  Pascal 
exposed  them  :  the  best  Popes  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  endeavoured  to  restrain  and 
correct  them  :  they  were  finally  suppressed  in  1773 
by  a  Pontiff,  Clement  XIV.,  whose  character  and  mode 
of  life  were  saintly.  They  owed  their  restoration  to  the 
fierce  passions  and  panic  fears  engendered  by  the 
Revolution,  and  precisely  as  those  sentiments  have 
subsided  the  old  antipathy  is  observed  to  reappear. 
The  best  elements,  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual 
of  the  modern  Roman  Church  maintain  the  traditional 
attitude.  At  the  Vatican  Council  the  dividing  line 
seemed  to  fall  with  startling  exactness  between  the 
Jesuits  and  their  episcopal  mandatories  on  the  one 
side,  and  an  Opposition  which  included  the  most 
•eminent  and  learned  prelates  of  Roman  Christendom 
on  the  other.  Their  triumph  cost  the  secession  of 
Dollinger,  and  the  schism  of  the  Old  Catholics.  Their 
sometime  ally,  the  late  Cardinal  Manning,  wrote  of  them 
with  a  bitterness  which  is  eloquent  of  intense  aversion. 
This  continuous  repugnance  is  both  suggestive  and 
astonishing.  For  by  universal  consent  the  Jesuits  have 
in  certain  directions  done  yeoman's  service  to  the 
Roman  cause.  "The  whole  honours  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation  are  theirs  singly,"  it  has  been  said,  not 
indeed,  as  Canon  Pennington  well  points  out,  without 
exaggeration  but  certainly  with  substantial  truth. 
There  were  other  forces.  The  victory  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation  was  a  Spanish  achievement,  and  the 
Spanish  Company  of  Jesus  must  share  with  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  such  "honours"  as  there  were.  More 
■creditable  than  their  ecclesiastical  and  political  triumphs 
has  been  the  record  of  their  missions  to  the  heathen. 
No  one  can  read  without  emotion  the  "  Relations  "  of 
the  Canadian  Jesuits,  or  the  apostolic  history  of  S. 
Francis  Xavier.  In  presence  of  such  ardour  of  self- 
sacrifice,  such  glowing  fire  of  charitable  zeal,  such 
-unremitting  toils,  such  splendid  endurance,  the  pen  of 
the  critic  drops  from  his  hand,  and  the  repellent  figures 
of  the  casuist,  the  conspirator,  and  the  assassin  fade 
from  his  thought.  Unquestionably  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits  has  better  bases  than  the  subtle  skill  with  which 
the  training  is  adapted  to  the  objects  in  view,  and  the 
worldly  wisdom  with  which  those  objects  are  pursued. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  human  nature  that  this  should  be 
the  case,  but  none  the  less  it  increases  the  perplexity 
with  which  we  contemplate  the  perennial  and  portentous 
suspicion  which  a  Society  so  rich  in  heroism  provokes  in 
•quarters  where  the  proper  sentiments  would  seem  to  be 
gratitude  and  admiration.  Historically  we  can  dis 
tinguish  three  distinct  elements  which  have  united  in 
this  suspicion.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  deep 
repugnance  of  the  Christian  conscience  provoked  by  the 
principles  and  methods  of  the  Society.  Canon 
Pennington's  quotations  from  Loyola's  famous  letter  to 
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the  Jesuits  of  Coimbra,  which  is  still  one  of  the 
standard  formularies,  justify  the  worst  accusations  of 
the  enemy.  We  seem  to  be  listening  to  the  apologies 
of  a  du  Paty  de  Clam,  or  a  Henry,  not  to  mention  an 
Esterhazy,  when  we  read  the  words  of  the  Founder  of 
the  Jesuits  : — 

"  I  ought  to  be  subject  to  a  Superior  who 
endeavours  to  subjugate  my  judgment  and  to  subdue 
my  understanding.  When  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am 
commanded  by  my  Superior  to  do  anything  against 
which  my  conscience  revolts  as  sinful,  and  my  Superior 
judges  otherwise,  it  is  my  duty  to  yield  my  doubts  to 
him,  unless  I  am  constrained  by  evident  reasons."  "  I 
ought  to  be  like  a  corpse,  which  has  neither  will  nor 
understanding  :  like  a  crucifix,  which  is  turned  about 
by  him  who  holds  it  :  like  a  staff  in  the  hands  of  an  old 
man,  who  uses  it  at  will  for  his  assistance  or  pleasure." 
"  A  sin,  whether  venial  or  mortal,  must  be  committed, 
if  it  is  commanded  by  the  Superior  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  We  get  at  the  true  inwardness  of 
Jesuit  controversial  methods,  when  we  read  Loyola's 
injunction,  "Every  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed, 
of  Roman  Catholic  habits,  of  Roman  Catholic  institu- 
tions, must  be  defended  with  great  valour."  These 
principles  worked  out  naturally  enough  in  the  Jesuit 
doctrine  of  probabilism,  and  the  Jesuit  casuistry  against 
which  the  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal,  issued  in  1656- 
57,  remain  the  pre-eminent  protest. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Jesuits  aroused  against  them- 
selves the  well-grounded  apprehensions  of  statesmen. 
The  famous  condemnation  of  the  opinions  of  the  Society 
by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1762  blends  the  moral 
with  the  political  objection:  "These  doctrines  tend  to 
destroy  the  natural  law,  that  rule  of  manners  which 
God  Himself  has  imprinted  on  the  hearts  of  men,  and  in 
consequence  to  sever  all  the  bonds  of  civil  society  by 
the  authorisation  of  falsehood,  perjury,  the  most 
culpable  impurity,  and  in  a  word  each  passion  and  each 
crime  of  human  weakness  :  to  obliterate  all  sentiments 
of  humanity  by  favouring  homicide  and  parricide  :  and 
to  annihilate  the  authority  of  Sovereigns  in  the  State." 
This  is  the  language  of  bitter  exasperation,  and  we 
must  read  it  with  reserve:  but  the  most  lenient  judge 
of  the  Jesuits  must  admit  their  constant  and  suspicious 
connexion  with  political  intrigue  and  even  political 
crime.  If  they  are  innocent,  they  are  the  most  unfortu- 
nate people  in  the  world.  Why  should  malignant  fate 
associate  them  so  closely  with  the  worst  transactions  of 
their  time?  "So  it  was  with  the  massacre  of  S. 
Bartholomew,  almost  immediately  preceded  by  a  visit 
of  the  Jesuit  General,  Francis  Borgia,  to  the  French 
Court,  though  there  is  no  further  evidence  to  connect  him 
therewith  ;  so  with  Chatel  and  Ravaillac,  the  unsuccess- 
ful and  successful  assassins  of  Henry  IV.  :  so  with 
Jaureguay  and  Balthasar  Gerard,  who  held  the  like 
relation  to  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange  :  so 
(as  is  more  familiarly  known)  with  the  accomplices  in 
the  Gunpowder  Plot."  So  we  may  add,  with  the 
infamy  of  the  Dreyfus  Affair.  Surely  there  is  excuse 
for  those  who  conclude  that  they  "  must  be  wicked  to 
deserve  such  woe."  Their  dark  methods,  their  inter- 
national organisation,  their  rigid  discipline,  their 
astonishing  mobility  all  render  them  objectionable  to 
secular  statesmen.  The  well-known  story  which  traces 
Choiseul's  dislike  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  circumstance, 
that  the  General  of  the  Society  had  once  given  him  to 
understand  in  Rome  that  he  was  acquainted  with  what 
had  been  spoken  at  a  supper  in  Paris,  illustrates  a  very 
widely  operative  cause  of  the  political  dislike  which  the 
Jesuits  provoked  and  provoke. 

In  the  last  century  there  was  a  third  cause  which 
inflamed  popular  feeling  against  the  Company  of  Jesus 
> — mercantile  jealousy.  In  Portugal  and  France  especi- 
ally the  trading  activity  of  the  Jesuits  involved  them  in 
great  calamities.  It  was  the  inevitable  exposure  of 
their  principles  and  methods  in  the  course  of  the  law- 
suits occasioned  by  Father  Lavalette's  business  failures, 
which  the  General  of  the  Society  repudiated,  which 
created  that  volume  of  hostility  before  which  the  Papacy 
itself  eventually  gave  way.  A  commission  of  Cardinals 
reported  against  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Pontiff,  Clement 
XIV.,  pronounced  sentence  on  21  July,  1773.  "In. 
spired  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  we  trust,  urged  by  the 
duty  of  restoring  concord  to  the  Church,  convinced  that 
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the  Society  of  Jesus  can  no  longer  effect  those  purposes 
for  which  it  was  founded,  and  moved  by  other  motives 

of  prudence  and  wise   government  which  we  keep 

locked  in  our  own  breast,  we  abolish  and  annul  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  its  ofiices,  houses,  and  institutions." 
The  bolt  had  fallen  at  last :  the  famous  Janizzaries  of 
the  Papacy  were  struck  down  by  the  hand  of  that 
authority  which  they  existed  to  exalt.  That  the 
Society  not  merely  survived,  but  within  a  century 
became  again  the  dominant  power  within  the  Roman 
Church,  is    an  astounding  evidence  of  indestructible 

'itality.  Coining  the  principle  that  papal  edicts  had  no 
validity  where  they  were  not  publicly  recognised,  the 
Jesuits  retired  into  Prussia  and  Russia  and  there  main- 
tained themselves  until  their  restoration  by  Pius  VII.  in 
1814.  The  present  century  has  repeated  the  experiences 
of  the  last.  Every  country  in  Europe,  save  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  has  banished  them  only  to  find, 
after  an  interval,  their  influence  more  firmly  rooted 
than  ever.  In  the  Vatican  Council  they  finally  crushed 
constitutional  Catholicism,  and  erected  on  the  ruins  the 
fabric  of  a  spiritual  despotism  vested  in  the  infallible 
Pope.  They  perpetuate,  as  far  as  is  possible  under 
modern  conditions,  the  moral  standards  and  political 
methods  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Their  incorrigible 
character  was  expressed  in  the  famous  exclamation  of 
their  General  Ricci,  "  sint  ut  sunt  autnon  sint."  It  has 
been  said  that  their  career  is  a  continuous  record  of 
immediate  success  followed  by  ultimate  failure.  In  the 
political  sphere  this  is  the  case,  but  not  in  the  sphere  of 
religion.  There  the  Jesuits  have  habitually  triumphed. 
The  practical  system  of  the  modern  Roman  Church  is 
their  creation.  They  shaped  the  dogma,  and  defined 
the  discipline.  The  portentous  extremes  to  which  the 
cultus  of  the  Virgin  Mary  has  advanced  is  their 
achievement.  The  confessional  is  worked  on  the  princi- 
ples of  their  casuistry.  Under  their  influence  the 
traditional  types  of  Western  Christendom  have  been 
merged  in  a  dead  uniformity  of  Vaticanism.  They 
have  control  of  the  clerical  press,  of  the  Index,  of  the 
Propaganda,  of  the  seminaries.  For  the  present  there 
seems  no  power  of  resistance  left  in  the  Church.  The 
"  Black  Pope"  everywhere  prevails. 

H.  Henslev  Henson. 


THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  EXHIBITION. 
I. 

1SEE  that  some  of  my  colleagues  have  been  com- 
plaining, with  some  bitterness  of  the  arrangement 
of  this  exhibition  either  on  the  score  that  it  is  not  "  deco- 
rative," or  that  it  is  so  confused  that  the  eye  and  mind 
cannot  cope  with  it.  This  is  perhaps  a  little  unfair. 
We  cannot  demand  of  a  committee  with  so  much  mis- 
cellaneous stuff  to  arrange  and  so  little  time  at  their 
disposal  that  they  shall  make  a  decorative  whole  of  it, 
we  can  only  ask  them  not  to  crowd  in  too  much  inferior 
stuff.  Now  the  galleries  are  not  badly  overcrowded  all 
things  considered,  and  this  kind  of  bric-a-brac  jumble 
makes  a  less  appalling  interior  than  rows  of  pictures  on  a 
wall.  "  Decorative  "  arrangement  is  a  will-o'-the-wisp 
even  when  pictures  are  concerned  ;  the  main  principle  to 
hold  by  in  what  must  on  the  whole  be  an  ugly  or  un- 
satisfactory business  is  to  secure  for  each  object  that 
it  shall  be  clearly  within  sight.  This  cannot  mean  in 
ordinary  circumstances  seen  without  interference,  for 
even  a  yard  of  blank  space  does  not  render  the 
scale  shapes  and  colours  of  an  object  invulnerable 
to  the  attack  of  its  neighbours.  Sections  of  stuff  and 
papers  for  wall  hanging  inevitably  suffer  most  from 
the  conditions  of  exhibition,  but  a  fragment  of  these 
even  isolated  would  give  an  imperfect  idea  of  its  effect 
in  large. 

What  was  probably  at  the  bottom  of  the  critics'  com- 
plaint is  the  fact  that  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  is  much 
more  taxing  to  the  eyes  and  the  attention  than  a  picture 
exhibition.  The  fatigue  of  continually  altering  the  nature 
of  the  attention  and  the  direction  and  focus  of  the  eyes 
is  considerable,  if  an  effort  is  made  to  examine  every- 
thing in  a  single  review.  A  minor  difficulty  that  might 
be  avoided  in  future  exhibitions  is  a  simple  matter  of 
cataloguing.  To  catalogue  the  cases  and  their  con- 
tents under  letters  instead  of  numbers  leads  to  needless 


trouble  in  identifying  ;  the  numbers  should  run  on 
through  the  cases.  My  own  powers  of  coping  with 
the  variety  of  objects  impeded  by  this  mechanical 
hindrance  gave  out  rather  early  in  the  day,  and 
I  see  on  looking  through  the  catalogue  that  a  good 
many  interesting  things  must  have  escaped  me.  Before 
this  happened  I  found  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
examining  the  case  of  jewellery  designed  by  Mr.  H. 
Wilson  ;  indeed  among  the  more  novel  things  exhi- 
bited these  seemed  to  me  the  most  beautiful.  It  is 
extraordinary  how  little  real  taste  is  expended  on 
modern  jewels  ;  stones  are  set  so  as  to  be  smothered 
by  the  forms  or  colour  of  their  mounting,  or  to  neutra- 
lise one  another  by  unhappy  combinations.  In  Mr. 
Wilson's  work  the  stones  speak  out  from  a  cunningly 
fitted  ground  ;  they  are  matched  each  against  a  defi- 
nitely chosen  tone  of  silver  or  gold,  and  the  paler  gold 
settings  with  their  stones  have  a  magic  lunar  effect. 
The  dainty  fanciful  design  of  the  metal  work  is  as 
charming  as  the  colour.  In  the  immense  display  of 
work  of  the  kind  at  the  French  Salons  of  late  years, 
with  all  its  ingenuity  and  technical  address  I  remember 
nothing  to  touch  Mr.  Wilson's. 

But  instead  of  proceeding  now  with  a  list  of  prefer- 
ences I  will  leave  over  detailed  criticism  till  I  have 
examined  the  show  with  more  leisure  and  indulge  to- 
day in  some  general  reflections. 

This  is  the  sixth  exhibition  of  the  society  and  it  is 
interesting  to  ask  which  of  the  crafts  as  revived  or 
revised  have  got  themselves  firmly  established  ?  Which 
of  them  have  emerged  from  the  visionary  programme 
and  solved  the  economic  problem  of  life  for  themselves  ? 
Designing  aptitude,  be  it  remembered  was  only  one  of 
the  desiderata,  there  was  also  a  call  for  such  a  re- 
adjustment between  the  worker  and  the  public  as  against 
the  tasteless  tyranny  of  the  shops  that  the  individual 
designer-craftsman  might  be  able  to  make  a  living  by 
his  production.   To  put  it  plainly  a  body  of  artists,  who 
(in  the  wake  of  Morris)  had  overcome  the  tradition  of 
gentility  that  forbade  anything  but   the   three  pro- 
fessional arts,  were  casting  about  how  to  set  up  shop. 
The  economic  difficulty  was  twofold  ;  not  only  must 
they  ask  higher  prices  than  the  ordinary  shops  because 
from    their   production    being   so    much    smaller  in 
quantity  the  cost  of  production  would  be  greater  ;  but 
they  must  also,  because  their  genteel  standard  of  living 
persisted,  obtain  higher  wages  as  designers  than  the 
men  employed  by  the  ordinary  shops.    There  was  a 
dream  among  some  of  the  artists  that  the  difficulty 
would  be  partly  solved  by  the  designer  and  craftsman 
being  the  same  person,  and  that  he  would  therefore  get 
along  by  receiving  the  wages  of  both.    But  experience 
proved  the  fallacy.    It  was  absurd  that  a  man  whose 
natural  activity  was  designing  should  interrupt  it  for 
long  intervals  by  a  drudgery  that  quite  ordinary  people 
could  be  taught  to  carry  out.     This  idea  therefore 
broke  down  except  in  cases  where  the  execution  requires 
a  special  gift  and  we  revert  to  the  normal  relation  of 
designer,  earning  the  wages   of  special  talent,  and 
executant,  at  the  wages  of  unspecial  skilled  industry. 
But  there  was  the  further  idea  that  from  the  ranks  of 
the  old  executant  class  craftsmen  might  arise  who  would 
design  for  themselves,  and  keeping  a  simple  standard  oi 
life  be  content  with  a  modest  wage  for  their  industry  and 
invention.    I  take  it  that  this  dream  has  been  singu- 
larly unfulfilled.    The  schools  of  design  that  pour  out 
their  thousands  of  students  yearly  all  over  the  country 
do  not  appear  to  produce  the  desirable  kind  of  being. 
Their  students  when  they  do  not  become  amateurs  or 
art  masters  are  eager  for  the  showier  branches  of  fine 
art  with  a  professional  status,  or  they  are  just  clever 
enough  to  imitate  and  cheapen  the  ideas  of  the  real 
designers.    Such  men  pass  into  the  employment  of  the 
ordinary  shops  and  thus  add  to  the  forces  against 
which  the  outsider  must  contend.    I  do  not  know  what 
is  the  result  so  far  of  the  recently  established  technical 
schools  of  art  ;   the  work   shown   by  students  last 
summer  at  the  Central  School   was   not  promising 
except  in  one  or  two  departments. 

I  paint  the  scene  in  its  black  aspect  economically, 
for  it  is  there  the  rub  comes  in.  William  Morris,  who 
had  a  rare  combination  of  faculties  got  past  the  rub  and 
ran  his  shop  triumphantly.  Besides  his  artistic  talents 
he  had  business  faculty  and  he  had  capital.  Following 
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in  the  fashion  he  created,  other  appliers  of  flat  pattern 
to  stuff's  and  papers  have  found  a  niche.  It  is  different 
with  applied  art  that  demands  a  more  complex  order  of 
talent.  What  I  mean  is  illustrated  by  the  serious 
blank  in  the  matter  of  furniture  at  the  exhibition. 
Furniture  demands  a  combination  of  construction  with 
decoration,  and  the  men  who  have  the  combination  of 
faculties  that  would  make  good  furniture  become 
architects.  The  furniture  exhibited  at  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  shows  has  always  been  a  by-work  of  architects. 
A  gallant  attempt  was  made  by  a  group  of  them  some 
years  ago,  to  start  a  shop  but  I  suppose  the  capital 
they  could  risk  did  not  hold  out  long  enough,  and 
the  attempt  was  a  commercial  failure.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  an  architect  does  not  make  furniture 
designing  his  business  instead  of  architecture.  Suppose 
that  it  gave  him  equal  pleasure  and  glory  to  design  a 
chair  to  what  he  enjoys  in  designing  a  house  front,  he 
would  not  be  nearly  so  well  paid.  He  might  have 
more  trouble  with  a  chair  than  with  the  front  of  a 
house,  and  instead  of  being  paid  a  handsome  commis- 
sion estimated  on  the  quantity  of  material  in  a  house 
front  he  might  earn  a  few  pounds  by  his  chair  design. 
To  earn  this  with  a  good  conscience  he  must  become 
acquainted  with  the  host  of  little  devices  of  comfort 
that  have  developed  the  form  of  chairs,  and  after  making 
a  fool  of  himself  by  his  first  pompous  efforts  at  originality 
he  will  have  discovered  that  the  perfect  forms  have  been 
long  ago  invented  and  can  only  be  slightly  altered. 
Arrived  at  this  point  he  has  cut  away  his  wage- 
earning  ground  as  a  designer,  unless  he  is  prepared  to 
go  on  to  delicate  refinement  of  those  forms  and 
their  adornment  by  perfect  and  costly  workmanship. 
To  do  this  he  must  find  and  train  his  workmen  and 
embark  capital  in  the  business  for  wages  and  material. 
He  prefers  to  go  back  to  architecture.  It  may  be  said 
that  shops  or  guilds  have  been  started  and  successfully 
run  in  which  furniture  is  designed  and  made.  But  the 
work  is  so  pretentious  and  clumsy  that  it  cannot  be 
said  to  count.  No  ;  the  fine  furniture  so  far  has  been 
of  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  an  indulgence,  or  a 
charity,  and  there  is  very  little  of  it  this  time.  I  remem- 
ber a  few  freaks  and  some  blameless  puritan  pieces 
like  Mr.  Voysey's  cupboard.  If  we  reckon  musical 
instruments  as  furniture  there  is  a  notable  exception  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Dolmetsch's  clavichords  and  pianos. 
Here  is  an  instance  when  the  individual  by  the  combi- 
nation of  special  expertise  with  skill  may  defy  the  whole- 
sale manufacturers  and  can  afford  to  invite  the  decorator 
in  even  if  the  price  runs  up,  because  he  is  a  monopolist 
of  that  particular  union  of  learning  and  skill. 

Speaking  generally,  outside  of  the  decorative  arts 
that  fall  within  the  commission  of  architects,  the  arts 
that  require  a  large  expenditure  on  wages,  rent  and 
material  have  in  very  few  instances  found  their  shop. 
On  the  other  hand  what  may  be  called  home  industries, 
arts  that  do  not  need  much  space,  assistance,  or 
expenditure  on  tools  and  material  are  more  flourishing. 
In  other  instances,  such  as  printing,  the  designer  can 
get  his  work  executed  in  the  ordinary  way.  What  I 
suppose  the  designers  really  want,  is  to  be  able  to  go 
to  a  workshop  as  we  do  to  a  printer's  or  binder's  and 
have  an  original  design  carried  out  by  capable  work- 
men. At  present,  if  I  wish  a  cabinet,  a  dinner  service, 
a  coalscuttle,  made  to  a  particular  design  I  must  find  a 
jobbing  workman,  somehow  left  out  of  the  cogged 
system  of  modern  industry,  or  else  pay  the  system  a 
ransom  for  dislocating  its  cogs  on  my  behalf.  We 
shall  get  this  kind  of  flexible  craftsman  if  there  are 
enough  of  us  to  keep  him  in  steady  work  ;  otherwise 
we  must  set  him  up  in  a  shop,  secure  his  living  for  him 
and  lose  our  money,  or  recover  it  by  making  all  the 
world  buy  copies  of  our  dinner-service  or  coalscuttle, 
after  the  deplorable  fashion  of  William  Morris. 

D.  S.  M. 


A   MELODRAMA   AND   ITS  MAKERS. 

A/T  Y  readers  will  have  noted,  and. perhaps  been  bored 
by,  my  constant  suggestions  to  this  or  that  drama- 
tist that  he  take  more  interest  in  human  beings,  by  my 
•constant  plaints  that  this  or  that  situation  could  not 
possibly  occur  in  real  life.  In  comedies  or  tragedies  I 
-do,  indeed,  regard  imitation   of  reality  as   a  quite 


essential  thing.  In  farce  or  melodrama  I  am,  however, 
no  stickler.  Therein,  by  all  means,  let  there  be  puppets, 
having  any  kind  of  customs,  emotions  and  adventures 
which  their  wire-puller  may  choose  for  them.  Therein, 
by  all  means,  let  the  loss  of  a  marriage  certifi- 
cate invalidate  a  marriage,  and  let  the  soldier 
be  accompanied  on  his  every  campaign  by  his  wife  and 
child.  Swallowing,  with  good-humoured  relish,  stage- 
law  and  stage-warfare,  why  should  I  strain  at  stage- 
science,  as  exemplified  in  "Man  and  his  Makers"? 
And  why  should  I  follow  my  colleagues'  example  of 
demonstrating  that  no  sane  person  would  reject  an 
aspiring  son-in-law  merely  on  account  of  a  five-bottle 
grandfather  and  a  drug-loving  father  ?  Such  a  point 
as  that  is,  surely,  a  postulate,  needing  no  demonstra- 
tion even  from  critics  who  can  find  nothing  better  to 
write  about.  Nor  does  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett's  and  Mr. 
Louis  N.  Parker's  defiance  of  the  postulate  mar 
my  pleasure  in  their  play.  Had  these  gentlemen 
meant  their  play  seriously,  I  should  have  been 
very  angry  with  them,  no  doubt.  But  they  did 
not.  They  meant  it  for  a  melodrama  ;  and  melodrama 
is  not,  and  should  not  be  mistaken  for,  a  serious 
form  in  art.  I,  for  my  part,  go  to  melodramas  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  funny,  just  as  I  go  (but  rather 
less  sanguine)  to  farces.  Sometimes  they  thrill  me  a 
little  ;  more  often  not  at  all.  But  if  they  amuse  me  I 
am  quite  content.  "  Man  and  his  Makers  "  does  not 
happen  to  thrill  me.  But  it  is  decidedly  funny.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  play  to  be  seen.  Everyone  should  hear  Mr. 
Barrett,  as  a  youth  bewildered  by  the  news  that  he  has 
some  hereditary  taint,  ask  his  guardian  "What  is  it? 
Is  it  heart-disease?  It  cannot  be"  (throwing  back  his 
arms  and  distending  an  unfathomable  chest)  "  it  cannot 
be  consump-shone  ?  " 

I  suspect  that  if  Mr.  Barrett  had  done  the  whole  play 
off  his  own  bat  my  evening  would  have  been  less  delight- 
ful. Mr.  Barrett  would  have  written  it  in  the  key  of  (say) 
"The  Silver  King,"  with  absolutely  impossible  characters 
saying  absolutely  impossible  things.  But — perhaps  with 
a  view  to  conciliating  modern  scoffers — he  took  Mr. 
Parker  into  collaboration,  knowing  him  to  be  both  a 
student  of  real  life  and  a  man  of  literary  taste.  The 
result  is  strange.  I  have  a  vision  of  Mr.  Barrett 
magnanimously  urging  Mr.  Parker  to  be  as  literary 
and  as  psychological  as  if  he  were  writing  one  of  his 
•  own  delightful  comedies,  and  Mr.  Parker  secretly 
striving  with  all  his  might  to  be  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Mr.  Parker  must  have  known  that  his  peculiar  gifts 
would  be  fatal  to  a  melodrama,  that  the  highest  high- 
falutin  was  necessary  for  its  success.  Natural  writing 
in  any  melodrama  immediately  shows  up  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  situations.  If  the  mimes  have  not  speeches 
which  they  can  roar,  the  whole  game  of  melodrama  is 
up.  And  so  Mr.  Parker  did  his  best  to  be  brazen.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  he  succeeded.  Now  and  again, 
there  are  passages  pitched  in  the  proper  key,  but  most 
of  the  writing  is  quite  gentle  and  quiet.  The  characters 
talk  as  though  they  were  modern  human  beings, 
living  under  possible  circumstances.  In  any  melo- 
drama that  would  be  disastrous.  But  in  a  melo- 
drama whose  plot  was  evidently  conceived  by 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  and  whose  hero  is  impersonated  by 
him  the  effect  is  more  than  disastrous —it  is  mon- 
strous. For  Mr.  Barrett  is  the  greatest  of  all  our  melo- 
dramatists,  having  a  keener  scent  for  situations  and  a 
greater  disregard  of  human  nature  than  any  of  his 
rivals.  Also,  he  is  the  greatest  of  our  melodramatic 
actors,  endowed  with  a  tremendous  voice,  a  tremen- 
dous manner,  and  a  very  fine  head.  Neither  his  voice 
nor  his  manner  nor  his  head  can  be  brought  into  any 
possible  relation  to  modern  life.  As  an  Imperial  Roman, 
as  Claudian  or  Marcus  Superbus,  he  seems  real  enough, 
though  even  then  one  wonders  that  Rome,  being  able 
to  produce  such  a  citizen,  could  ever  have  dtclined 
and  fallen.  But  in  modern  dress,  crowned  with 
a  straw  hat,  girt  with  a  cummerbund,  he  seems 
utterly,  hopelessly  unreal,  or,  if  real,  a  U7ra£  -e- »  7- 
/u.eVo!',  a  glorious,  unrelated  accident.  In  plays  like 
"The  Silver  King"  this  does  not  matter  ;  it 
is,  indeed,  a  great  advantage,  enabling  him  to 
banish  from  our  minds  all  doubts  as  to  the  probabijiry 
of  any  situation  into  which  the  dramatist  may  throw 
him.  .  But  in  this  play,  where  he  has  to  say  such  tbiogfa 
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as  any  young  man  of  the  period  might  say,  illusion 
flies  from  us  at  his  approach.  I  say  "us"  because 
I  am  now  putting  myself  in  the  position  of  that  com- 
pact majority  which  is  able  to  take  melodrama  seriously. 
I  need  not  add  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would 
rather  see  Mr.  Barrett  in  "  Man  and  his  Makers"  than 
any  other  actor  I  can  think  of.  To  hear  him  declaim- 
ing, in  a  voice  of  intermittent  thunder,  and  with  a  light 
in  his  eyes  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea,  the  pretty 
little  verses  written  in  by  Mr.  Parker !  To  see 
him  receiving  friends  to  an  impromptu  tea  in  his 
chambers  and  skipping  like  a  little  hill  in  quest  of 
tea-cups  and  tea-spoons  !  His  performance  will  always 
be  memorable  to  me.  The  more  so  for  being 
brought  into  such  strong  relief  by  the  performance 
of  Miss  Lena  Ashwell.  One  cannot  imagine  two 
histrionic  methods  more  sharply  opposed  than  those  of 
Mr.  Barrett  and  Miss  Ashwell.  Both  these  mimes 
are  quite  unlike  any  other  mime;  but  while  Mr. 
Barrett's  strength  is  in  being  (if  1  may  say  so)  super- 
human— a  gift  which  he  has  cultivated  by  every 
means  in  his  power — Miss  AshwelFs  strength  is  in 
being  simply  human — a  gift  which  she  has  reso- 
lutely refrained  from  overlaying  with  any  of  the  tricks 
and  graces  of  histrionic  art.  She  does  not  use  her  voice 
well  ;  she  does  not  move  gracefully  across  the  stage  ; 
her  gestures  are  rather  uncouth.  But  she  has  power 
and  sensibility,  and  the  very  absence  of  artifice  from  her 
acting  gives  her  for  some  parts  as  great  an  advantage 
over  other  actresses  as  it  gives  them  for  other  parts 
over  her.  She  is  the  arch-realist,  and  in  such  plays  as 
the  plays  of  Ibsen  (who  demands  intelligence  and  in- 
tensity, not  any  sense  of  beauty)  there  is  no  actress  who 
could  match  her.  I  cannot  think  why  she  was  chosen 
for  the  leading-lady's  part  in  "Man  and  his  Makers." 
Miss  Maud  Jefferies  should  have  been  cast  for  it,  not 
for  the  part  she  actually  played. 

Since  I  wrote  the  foregoing  words,  I  have  heard  that 
the  play  is  to  be  revised  and  reproduced  next  year. 
In  these  circumstances,  I  offer  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr. 
Parker  a  suggestion.  The  most  effective  scene  in 
the  play  (from  the  public's  standpoint)  is  a  scene  which 
is  not  actually  presented  on  the  stage.  I  refer  to  the 
scene  in  which  the  barrister-hero  breaks  down  in  open 
court  owing  to  his  continued  indulgence  in  hasheesh 
and  opium.  The  public  hears  of  this  in  the  third  act. 
They  would,  I  am  sure,  like  to  see  it.  It  ought  to 
constitute  the  third  act.  The  play  could  quite  well  be 
concluded  with  the  scene  of  the  hero's  meeting  with  the 
heroine  in  St.  James'  Park.  Indeed,  a  riddance  of  the 
present  last  act  would  be  a  very  good  riddance. 
Audiences  like  happy  endings,  but  they  do  not 
like  a  happy  ending  to  overspread  the  whole  of  an 
act.  Such  a  practice  is  tolerable  when  the  characters 
are  more  or  less  real,  especially  if  the  scene  be  decked 
with  the  accessories  of  Christmas  Eve.  But  melo- 
dramatic puppets  cease  to  be  interesting  to  anyone  so 
soon  as  they  have  been  duly  extricated  from  their  lurid 
difficulties.  Even  Christmas  Eve  would  not  have  pre- 
vented the  audience  from  yawning  over  them.  To  show 
them  in  a  sunlit  garden  was  adding  insult  to  injury. 

There  is  one  more  point  on  which  I  would  advise  the 
authors.  I  admit  the  inspired  power  of  their  scene  in 
St.  James'  Park,  with  the  starving  beggars  on  the 
benches  listening  to  the  waltzes  wafted  from  an  open 
window  in  Carlton  House  Terrace.  But  I  am  sure  that 
the  audience  wanted  to  see  the  guests  going  to  and 
coming  from  the  ball.  The  contrast  should  have  been 
driven  home.  A  "  swell "  with  an  eye-glass  and  an 
Inverness  cape  saying  "  Get  out  of  my  way,  fellow  !  " 
to  one  of  the  dossers,  and  a  dowager  drawing  aside 
her  skirts  and  saying  "  Shameless  creature  !  "  to  the 
noble-hearted  Magdalen  ;  and  a  few  other  poignant 
touches  of  that  kind  would  have  pleased  the  public  very 
much.  Max. 


MUSIC  TEACHING  AND  EXAMINATIONS. 

JUST  lately  I  had  been  pursuing  with  interest  the 
prospectuses  and  other  advertisements  of  our  great 
schools  of  music,  when  there  came  pat  to  the  moment  a 
copy  of  the  "  Musical  Standard  " — the  only  readable 
English  musical  weekly — containing  a  reprint  of  an 
article  on  "Training  for  Pianists  "  by  a  Mr.  W.  S.  B. 
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Matthews,  which  appeared  originally  in  an  American 
publication.  This  article  makes  one  stop  to  consider 
rather  carefully  the  value  of  even  the  most  conscientious 
teaching  that  goes  on  in  our  schools.  In  England,  as 
Mr.  Matthews  says  is  the  case  in  America,  "the 
musical  conservatories  throughout  the  country  are 
giving  hundreds  of  certificates  to  young  teachers  every 
year,  and  as  a  rule  are  granting  these  certificates 
after  a  little  more  than  one  year's  training,  and 
at  least  one  year  before  graduation.  This  means 
that  the  student  of  the  piano  is  supposed  to  be 
competent  to  teach  piano-playing  before  she  has 
carried  her  own  education  to  any  point  of  reasonable 
completion.  More  than  this,  in  a  great  majority  of 
schools  there  is  little  or  no  attention  paid  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  teaching  and  the  effective  use  of  the  material." 
Mr.  Matthews  then  proceeds  to  rehearse  the  ' '  omissions  " 
in  the  present  system  of  teaching :  the  pupils  learn 
little  or  nothing  of  the  mass  of  music  that  lies  outside 
their  particular  studies  ;  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to 
quality  of  tone  ;  most  pupils  leave  their  school  before 
they  have  in  any  sense  completed  their  musical  educa- 
tion ;  few  have  the  slightest  notion  of  genuine  musical 
history — i.e.  not  dates  and  trivial  facts,  but  the  relation 
of  master  to  master,  of  school  to  school,  in  the  long 
succession.  This  is  all  absolutely  true  of  England. 
Few,  indeed,  of  the  professors,  not  to  mention  the 
pupils,  have  any  real  notion  of  musical  history,  or  could 
ever  so  roughly  map  it  out,  so  to  speak.  Few  of  the 
pupils  of  any  of  our  schools  can  play  more  than  half 
a  dozen  pieces  in  a  satisfactory  way,  and  in  playing  this 
half-dozen  pieces  there  are  fewer  still  who  reveal  the 
slightest  appreciation  of  tone  quality.  And  lastly,  the 
average  music  student's  ignorance  of  any  music  which 
he  or  she  has  not  been  taught  to  play  by  the  professor 
is  simply  appalling.  When  one  talks  to  a  young  poet  one 
expects  him,  and  one  generally  finds  him,  to  know  a  good 
deal  about  general  literature,  and  something  of  the  other 
arts  as  well.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  music 
students.  They  know  nothing  of  the  other  arts,  nothing 
of  literature,  and  scarcely  any  music  which  they  have 
not  been  compelled  to  study  by  the  curriculum  of  their 
school.  There  are  exceptions  :  I  have  met  two  or 
three  young  musicians  whom  one  might  almost  dare 
to  call  educated ;  but  whatever  brains  the  average 
student  may  ever  have  possessed  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  absorbed  by  his  school  work,  leaving  nothing 
to  spare  for  all  the  things  that  interest  other  men  and 
women.  As  the  professors  are  necessarily  drawn  from 
the  average  class  and  not  from  the  rare  exceptions — for 
it  would  never  do  to  have  a  really  clever  man  in  a 
school,  doing  his  best  to  discredit  hoary  traditions,  and 
teaching  the  young  idea  to  shoot  the  old  professors — it 
is  apparent  that  there  is  little  hope  of  improvement  in  the 
next  generation,  unless  the  next  generation  takes  the 
business  into  its  own  hands,  and,  disregarding  the 
professors  and  their  inherited  stupidities,  resolve  to 
learn  only  what  is  good  and  as  much  as  possible  of  what 
is  good. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  has  two  causes :  the 
Examination  fever,  and  the  notion  that  every  pupil  is,  | 
or  ought  to  be,  a  virtuoso  in  embryo.  Everyone  is 
burning  to  be  examined  and  to  gain  certificates  ;  every-  ! 
one  is  taught  as  though  he  or  she  would,  granted 
perseverance,  become  a  great  singer  or  player.  The  1 
examination  business  is  the  more  hateful  to  me,  and,  I 
think,  productive  of  a  greater  amount  of  evil.  It  is 
horribly  sordid,  and  could  not  be  otherwise,  being,  as 
it  is,  the  result  of  the  pressure  of  sordid  commercial 
circumstances.  In  England  the  teaching  profession  is  \ 
enormously  overstocked,  and  in  the  race  to  gain  pupils 
the  teachers  have  eagerly  sought  certificates  both  for 
themselves  and  for  their  pupils.  If  A  has  twenty  certifi- 
cates, even  if  they  are  worthless  certificates,  he  will 
appear,  in  the  eyes  of  the  stupid  English  bourgeois,  a  much 
greater  man  than  B  who  has  none,  though  he  may  be  a 
much  more  competent  musician  and  teacher.  After  he 
has  attained  years  of  proud  indiscretion,  the  competent 
man  scorns  to  submit  himself  to  the  questioning  of 
men  whom  he  knows  perfectly  well  not  to  possess 
a  fraction  of  his  talent ;  and  he  therefore  goes 
certificateless,  either  losing  in  the  struggle  and  going 
to  the  bottom,  or  winning  by  sheer  ability  or  by  a  strong 
personality.    The  mediocrity  is  never  the  man  to  run 
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such  a  risk.    He  sees  that  certificates  mean  a  comfort- 
'able  livelihood  ;  naturally  he  has  no  contempt  for  the 
mediocrities  who  stand  one  rung  higher  on  the  ladder 
, than  himself ;  so  he  plods  at  dates,  barren  facts,  and 
1  finger  exercises,  and  gains  his  reward.    Some  of  his 
pupils,  being  cast  in  the  same  mould,  are  likewise 
^anxious  to  begin  making  a  certificate  collection  ;  and 
[-with  them  he  has  no  trouble  at  all.    Nor  has  he  much 
(  trouble  with  those  who  do  not  intend  to  become  teachers, 
i  for  even  they  are  proud  of  gaining  certificates,  and  their 
parents  are  oftenest  still  prouder.    So  the  mediocrity 
shoots  his  pupils  in  to  the  examining  machines  ;  they 
«are   duly  turned    out  with   pieces  of  pasteboard  of 
various  sizes,  entitling  them  to  append  certain  mystic 
letters  to  their  names ;    and  the  teacher  is  enthusi- 
astically   applauded,    and    advertises    that    he  has 
had    "twenty  successes  last  year  in  the  &c. ,  &c." 
It  is  a  quaint  game,  though  a  disastrous  one  for  the 
-"cause"  of  music;  and  it  has  gone  on  to  such  an 
"extent  that  a  year  or  two  ago  Sir  Frederic  Bridge 
suggested  that  many  musicians  might  as  well  put  the 
whole  alphabet  after  their  names,  and  leave  the  admir- 
ing reader  to  sort  the  letters  according  to  fancy.  But 
though  the  Academies  ridicule  the  business,  they  have 
I  done  nothing  to  check  it.    On  the  contrary,  they  have 
1  encouraged  it,  and  many  of  them  have  taken  excellent 
■care  to  make  money  by  it.    First  they  are  paid  for  pre- 
paring pupils  for  these  examinations,  and  second,  they 
are  paid  for  examining  other  people's  pupils.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  bodies  which  conduct  the  examination 
business,  those  who  do  it  openly  as  a  business,  and 
those  who  pretend  to  do  it  from  a  purely  philanthropic 
motive  and  a  love  of  art.    Both  kinds  seem  to  prosper 
and  grow  fat  ;  both  kinds  are  flooding  the  country  with 
young  musicians  who  know  nothing,  and  never  will 
know  anything,  so  satisfied  are  they  with  stocks  of 
pasteboard  and  congregations  of  mysterious  letters. 
If  the  Royal  College  and  Royal  Academy  were  sincere 
in  their  wish  to  combat  the  examination  traffic,  they 
would  withdraw  from  it  instead  of  joining  in  it,  and 
they  would  use  all  their  influence  to  deter  their  disciples 
from  touching  it. 

Whether  the  other  cause  I  have  mentioned  of  many 
mediocrities  can  ever  be  removed  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
But  for  strong  traditions  and  impenetrable  stupidity  it 
might  easily  be  removed.  Every  music  student  cannot 
become  a  virtuoso,  and  a  great  many  students  know 
they  have  no  chance.  Why,  then,  waste  their  time  on 
studies  which  have  no  immediate  value,  the  use  of 
which  is  only  felt  as  the  virtuoso  stage  is  approached  ? 
When  a  man  wishes  to  ride  a  bicycle  he  does  not  put 
himself  under  a  professional  gentleman  who  will  put 
him  through  a  course  of  exercises  preparatory  to 
standing  with  his  head  on  the  saddle  or  turning 
the  pedals  with  his  teeth.  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
satisfied  to  learn  how  to  remain  on  the  machine 
and  go  straight  on,  and  considerably  more  than 
satisfied  when  he  can  preserve  his  life  in  an  emergency 
in  town  traffic.  But  our  musical  students,  as  Mr. 
Matthews  points  out,  spend  many  precious  years  of 
their  too-brief  period  of  training  in  getting  a  facility  of 
finger  which  will  never  be  of  the  slightest  use  to 
them,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  head.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  broader  curriculum,  a  sort  of  scheme 
of  general  musical  education  as  against  the  present 
system  of  making  students  specialise  in  this  or  that 
branch  of  music.  Whether  such  a  scheme  will  ever 
be  introduced  into  our  schools  cannot,  I  say,  be  guessed. 
Tradition  is  strong  ;  stupidity  is  stronger  ;  and  for  many 
years  a  process  of  selection  of  the  stupidest  has  obtained 
in  English  schools.  If  there  should  some  day  be  an 
improvement,  it  will  be  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  younger 
generation  and  against  the  wish  of  the  elder. 

J.  F.  R. 


FINANCE. 


AS  we  anticipated,  with  the  actual  beginning  of  a 
■*  x  state  of  war  between  this  country  and  the  Trans- 
vaal the  markets  have  steadied  themselves  and  although 
the  event  has  not  so  far  proved  the  bull  point  which  it 
was  expected  to  be,  it  seems  probable  that  the  first 


decisive  news  of  British  successes  will  turn  out  to  be 
the  signal  for  a  pronounced  improvement  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Until  some  such 
decisive  news  comes  to  hand  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  public  will  buy  to  any  great  extent  and,  as  we 
have  pointed  out  on  several  occasions,  in  the  nature 
of  things  it  must  be  some  considerable  time  before 
the  campaign  in  South  Africa  can  be  considered 
well-begun.  From  the  Boer  side  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  great  haste  to  begin  hostilities  and  the 
fact  that  the  English  force  in  South  Africa  is  daily 
growing  more  formidable  makes  it  of  course  the  more 
certain  that  when  fighting  does  begin  British  and  not 
Boer  successes  will  be  announced.  It  is  in  any  case 
certain  that  the  worst  is  now  known  and  although  there 
may  be  some  reaction  while  suspense  still  endures  it 
does  not  seem  possible  that  it  can  be  of  any  great 
extent  unless  in  the  meantime  a  large  bull  account 
accumulates.  The  ultimate  end  is  to  the  minds  of 
all  men  quite  certain  and  that  end  will  lead  to  a  state  of 
affairs  which  must  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the 
mining  industry  in  the  Transvaal.  Fortunately  for 
the  few  bulls  who  were  about  in  South  Africans  the 
bear-squeeze  to  which  we  referred  last  week 
caused  a  sufficient  recovery  on  the  eve  of  the  settle- 
ment to  avoid  any  serious  consequences  arising 
out  of  the  previous  severe  fall  and  the  account  has 
therefore  been  easily  arranged.  Paris,  which  at  first 
seemed  inclined  to  anticipate  great  damage  to  the  mines 
before  hostilities  are  concluded  indulged  in  a  little  selling 
on  Wednesday  but  soon  changed  its  mind  and  upset 
the  calculations  of  the  dealers  on  this  side  by  buying  on 
Thursday,  with  the  result  that  prices  in  the  South 
African  market  are  again  perceptibly  firmer.  Both 
here  and  in  other  departments  the  more  settled  out- 
look of  the  money  market  has  also  had  a  good  effect 
and  it  seems  therefore  all  the  more  unfortunate  that 
the  Bank  of  England  did  not  sooner  raise  the  rate  and 
thus  avert  the  great  disturbance  of  conditions  which 
occurred  a  fortnight  ago. 

Since  the  rise  in  the  Bank  rate  to  5  per  cent,  money 
has  been  very  plentiful  and  short  loans  are  now  being 
done  as  low  as  3!  per  cent,  whilst  day  to  day  money 
does  not  command  more  than  2  per  cent.    The  increase 
in  the  amount  of  loanable  money  is  of  course  mainly 
due  to  the  release  of  Government  dividends,  the  Bank 
of  England  return  showing  a  reduction  in  the  public 
deposits    from    this    cause    of   ,£3,558,000,    all  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  placed  to  the  credit  of 
private  deposits.    The  rise  in  the  rate  has  succeeded 
in  attracting  a  fair  amount  of  gold,  ,£833,000  having 
been  received  from  abroad.    On  the  other  hand  a  very 
large  amount  of  coin  has  gone  into  the  country  and 
only  about  ,£65,000  of  the  foreign  influx  has  been  left 
to   the    central    institution.      The    note  circulation 
on   the  other  hand  has  contracted  nearly  ^400,000 
and  the  total  reserve  in  spite  of  the  drain  of  gold  into 
the  provinces  has  thus  been  increased  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  half  a  million.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabili 
ties  at  40J  per  cent,  is  more  than  J  per  cent,  higher. 
The  market  is  still  going  cautiously,  however,  in  the 
anticipation  of  further  large  withdrawals  of  gold  for  the 
Cape,  but  both  France  and  the  United  States  are  send- 
ing g"°ld  to  this  country.     In  New  York  there  is  still 
some  hesitation  pending  a  clearer  view  of  the  conse- 
quences of  war  in  the  Transvaal,  American  operators 
being  somewhat  apprehensive  that  the  stoppage  of  the 
large  supply  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  will  increase  the 
drain  upon  American  gold  resources  and  lead  to  the  sell- 
ing of  securities  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  order  to 
liquidate  the  large  trade  balance  in  favour  of  the  United 
States.    Until   this   selling  has  been  effected  or  its 
possibility  removed  the  market  in  American  railway 
securities  is  likely  to  be  dull,  although  as  we  have 
frequently  pointed  out,  before   very   long   a  steady 
advance  in  this  department  is  inevitable.    It  is  also 
argued  by  the  Americans  that  even  if  there  is  a  pre- 
liminary decline  the  fact  that  the  United  States  will  not 
be  involved  in  any  European  complications  that  may 
possibly  arise  out  of  the  Transvaal  business  will  lead  to 
a  great  demand  for  American  securities  as  being  in 
case  of  such  complications  safer  than  those  of  European 
countries. 
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The  settlement  in  the  Home  Railway  market  showed 
with  sufficient  clearness  the  effect  of  dearer  money  on 
the  more  solid  class  of  securities,  although  the  list  did 
not  by  any  means  show  an  unbroken  series  of  falls. 
Thus  Chatham  Second  Preference  rose  if  on  the  fort- 
night, Metropolitan  District  were  a  point  higher,  Great 
Eastern,  presumably  as  a  reaction  against  the  recent 
bear  attack  were  ^  better,  and  Great  Central  Preferred, 
Hull  and  Barnsley  and  South  Western  Deferred,  all 
rose  \.  The  biggest  falls  were  marked  in  Caledonian 
Ordinary,  and  South  Eastern  Ordinary  and  Preferred 
which  were  all  three  points  lower,  London  and  North 
Western,  as  one  of  the  most  solid  of  railway  securities, 
was  depreciated  2.\,  the  only  possible  explanation  in  this 
case  being  dearer  money,  and  Chatham  Preference, 
South  Western  Consolidated  and  South  Eastern 
Deferred  lost  two  points.  The  making  up  prices  were, 
however,  by  no  means  the  worst  quotations  of  the  ac- 
count the  steadying  of  the  money  market  as  a  result 
of  the  rise  in  the  Bank  rate  and  the  inflow  of  gold  from 
abroad  which  has  followed  allowing  the  excellent  posi- 
tion of  the  railway  companies  to  reassert  its  influence. 
As  we  have  already  pointed  out  the  present  is  an  excel- 
lent moment  for  the  investor  who  prefers  to  run  no 
risks  to  put  his  money  into  home  railways,  for  the  divi- 
dend outlook  is  exceptionally  promising  and  before 
dividends  are  paid  in  the  new  year  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  the  tension  in  the  money  market  will  have  ceased 
to  exist,  the  Transvaal  trouble  will  be  if  not  altogether 
ended  at  least  on  the  eve  of  a  final  and  definite  settle- 
ment and  the  prices  of  Home  Rails  will  recover.  The 
position  in  fact  provides  an  answer  to  the  inveterate 
query  of  the  timid  investors,  How  can  I  get  a  safe  5  per 
cent,  on  my  money  ?  The  traffic  receipts  of  the  week 
are  again  good,  inasmuch  as  the  only  decrease  in  the 
case  of  an  English  railway  is  in  the  Hull  and  Barnsley. 
The  increases,  it  is  true,  are  not  quite  as  large 
as  they  have  been  recently,  the  North  Western 
being  only  ,£2,845  an<^  the  Midland  ,£2,481  better 
than  in  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year.  The 
Great  Western  still  continues  to  recover  its  lost  ground 
satisfactorily  with  an  improvement  of  £1 1,850  for  the 
week,  making  an  aggregate  increase  for  the  half  year 
to  date  of  ,£302,060,  the  biggest  increases  apart  from 
this  exceptional  one  being  in  the  case  of  the  Great 
Central  and  the  North  Eastern,  the  former  being 
,£5,122,  and  the  latter  .£5,805  better,  the  Great 
Eastern  following  and  well  ahead  of  the  rest  with  an 
improvement  of  ,£4,793.  The  aggregate  increase  in 
the  traffic  receipts  of  the  whole  of  the  British  railways, 
it  may  be  noted,  now  exceeds  a  million  sterling  for  the 
expired  portion  of  the  current  half  year. 

The  improvement  in  the  price  of  Chatham  Second 
Preference  during  the  past  account  in  spite  of  the 
adverse  influences  affecting  the  Home  Railway  Market 
shows  that  investors  have  been  giving  some  attention 
to  the  greatly  improved  prospects  of  this  stock.  The 
price  is  now  about  123,  as  against  1315,  the  highest 
price  touched  this  year.  When  Mr.  Forbes  met  the 
Second  Preference  shareholders  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  he  himself  did  not  quite  expect  that  it  would  be 
possible  as  a  result  of  the  amalgamation  with  the 
South  Eastern  to  pay  the  Second  Preference  dividend 
in  full.  He  said  :  "  I  should  not  be  surprised  myself — 
although  prophesying  is  a  bad  business- — to  see  the  Second 
Preference  paid  very  nearly  in  full,  if  not  quite."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  as  everyone  knows,  the  full  4^  per  cent, 
was  paid  at  the  end  of  the  same  half  year,  greatly  to 
the  satisfaction  of  those  shareholders  of  whom  there 
are  not  a  few,  who  took  up  the  stock  at  50.  They  no 
doubt  were  well  content  with  the  rise  to  131  in  the 
price  of  the  stock  and  many  of  them  probably  were 
more  than  ready  to  sell  at  that  price  to  less  fortunate 
investors.  Those  to  whom  the}'  sold  may,  however, 
take  this  comfort  to  themselves,  that  the  full  dividend 
on  the  Second  Preference  bids  fair  to  be  maintained  in 
future  years  and  that  the  yield  at  the  present  price  is 
close  upon  3=f  per  cent.  The  aggregate  increase  in  the 
traffic  receipts  for  the  half  year  to  date  of  the  amalga- 
mated companies  amounts  to  more  than  ,£63,000,  so 
that  the  Chatham  and  Dover  will  certainly  do  at 
least  as  well  during  the  current,  half  year  as  in  the 
June  half,  whatever  outlay  on  improvements  is  incurred. 


Having  once  paid  the  full  dividend  on  the  Second  Pre* 
ference  it  is  not  likely  that  the  directors  will  so  increase 
their  expenditure  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  continue 
this  distribution  regularly  in  future,  although  the  policy 
foreshadowed  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  in  August  was 
one  of  steady  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
company's  undertaking.  Whilst  therefore  it  must  be 
a  considerable  time  before  the  ordinary  shareholders 
can  hope  to  get  any  dividends,  the  expenditure  on 
improvements  and  the  bringing  of  the  railway  into 
line  as  regards  equipment  and  rolling  stock  with  the 
more  prosperous  companies  will  make  the  Second 
Preference  dividend  every  year  more  secure.  Except 
therefore  in  the  event  of  some  great  check  to  the 
nation's  prosperity  this  security  may  be  considered  to 
belong  now  to  the  more  solid  class  of-investments. 

In  spite  of  money  flurries  in  New  York  and  war 
prospects  in  London  American  rails  did  not  make  up 
at  all  badly  on  Wednesday  and  Louisvilles  succeeded  in 
rising  as  much  as  4^-  during  the  fortnight.  There  were 
in  fact  a  majority  of  rises  in  the  list,  though  with  the 
exception  of  Louisvilles  no  improvements  exceeded  i\, 
that  being  also  the  most  considerable  fall.  For  the 
reasons  mentioned  in  a  preceding  paragraph  New  York 
is  in  a  hesitating  mood,  though  the  monetary  outlook 
there  is  much  more  settled,  and  when  the  effects  of  war 
in  South.  Africa  on  commercial  conditions  are  more 
clearly  perceived  it  is  probable  that  the  pre- 
dicted boom  in  American  rails  will  not  be  long 
in  making  its  appearance.  Any  considerable  sell- 
ing of  American  securities  on  this  side  in  order 
to  liquidate  the  trade  balance  without  sending  gold 
across  the  Atlantic  will  of  course  postpone  it,  but  after 
this  selling,  if  it  takes  place,  has  been  completed  the 
"long"  interest  in  Wall  Street  will  not  take  long  to 
push  things  merrily  up.  The  last  week  in  September 
showed  another  remarkable  increase  in  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  American  railroads,  the  amount  being  for  fifty- 
two  companies  $1,291,000,  whilst  in  the  third  week  of 
September  seventy  roads  showed  an  increase  of  only 
,^911,000.  We  drew  attention  last  week,  moreover,  to 
the  important  fact  that  owing  to  the  large  expenditure 
on  improvements  of  the  American  railway  companies 
in  recent  years  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  gross  increase  in  receipts  now  goes  to  swell 
the  net  revenue  account,  a  state  of  affairs  which 
is  well  shown  by  the  working  statements  for 
August  now  to  hand.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Company  has  a  remarkable  record.  In  the  month  of 
August  this  road  obtained  a  gross  increase  of  $423,000 
over  the  receipts  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year,  and  of  this  no  less  than  $208,000  is  net  gain. 
But.  this  is  far  surpassed  by  the  achievement  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Company  which  shows 
a.  gross  increase  of  $566,000  and  a  net  increase  of 
$707,000.  That  is  to  say  the  Atchison  Company  has 
not  only  saved  the  whole  of  its  gross  increase,  but 
has  also  been  able  to  cut  down  its  previous  expendi- 
ture to  such  an  extent  as  to  save  in  one  month 
$141,000  besides.  The  Erie  has  also  a  good  showing 
as  regards  the  total  increase  in  net  earnings,  these  being 
$221,000  for  the  month  out  of  a  gross  increase  of 
$601,000,  but  the  proportionate  saving  is  not  so  great 
as  in  the  case  of  the  other  companies.  Thus,  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  out  of  $200,000  increase  saved 
$132,000,  the  Southern  Railway  out  of  $497,000  saved 
$195,000  and  the  Union  Pacific  out  of  $396,000  saved 
$1 56,000.  In  the  face  of  these  figures  it  would  be 
absurd  to  maintain  that  American  railway  securities  at 
the  present  time  are  highly  priced,  and  especially 
Atchison  Preferred  at  about  65  seem  preposterously 
cheap.  Those  who  buy  this  stock  can  afford  to  wait 
with  equanimity  for  the  considerable  rise  in  its  price 
which  is  sure  to  come. 
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The  Transvaal  gold-mining  industry  is  now  practi- 
cally at  a  standstill,  for  with  very  few  exceptions  the 
mines  have  closed  down  and  until  hostilities  are  ended 
the  450,000  ounces  of  gold  with  which  the  Rand  supplied 
the  world  every  month  will  no  longer  be  forthcoming, 
such  small  amounts  as  are  produced  by  the  mines 
still  at  work  going  no  doubt  to  provide  the  Transvaal 
Government  with  the  sinews  of  war.  Not  one  of  the 
least  interesting  results  of  the  South  African  trouble 
will  be  the  effect  of  this  sudden  stoppage  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  world's  supply  of  gold  upon  commerce, 
and  by  careful  observation  it  may  be  possible  to  draw 
valuable  conclusions  from  the  economical  history  of  the 
next  three  months.  Investors  in  the  South  African 
market  must  be  prepared  for  some  fluctuations  in  values 
during  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  but  on  the  whole 
we  believe  that  our  earlier  forecast  will  be  realised  and 
that  the  actual  declaration  of  war  will  contribute 
to  steady  the  market.  Although  the  ultimatum 
of  the  Boers  to  the  British  Empire  did  not 
exactly  prove  the  bull  point  many  dealers  ex- 
pected it  to  be,  the  new  state  of  affairs  which  is  its 
outcome  cannot  be  expected  to  do  otherwise  than 
increase  the  volume  of  investment  buying  which  was 
the  feature  of  last  week  and  led  to  the  "  bear " 
squeeze  and  the  rise  in  prices  on  the  eve  of  the  Settle- 
ment News  of  any  preliminary  Boer  successes  will 
no  doubt  be  taken  advantage  of  by  bears  to 
depress  values,  but  since  everyone  is  prepared 
for  these  preliminary  checks  pending  the  arrival  of 
the  remainder  of  the  British  forces  at  the  Cape, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  have  any  great 
effect.  The  most  serious  adverse  news  which  can 
come  to  hand  will  be  any  indication  that  the  Boers  in 
the  bitterness  of  defeat  may  be  tempted  to  do  extensive 
damage  to  the  surface  machinery  of  the  mines  or  so 
to  injure  with  dynamite  the  workings  as  to  necessitate 
a  large  expenditure  before  development  operations  can 
be  resumed  when  the  inevitable  and  final  defeat  of  the 
Boer  forces  is  achieved.  But  even  in  this  event  the  fall 
in  values  in  the  South  African  market  below  the  normal 
level  more  than  discounts  the  possibility.  In  any 
case  such  a  course  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Boers 
could  not  affect  those  second  row  deep  levels  like  the 
Rand  Victoria,  the  South  Rose  Deep,  the  Jupiter,  and 
others,  which  have  as  yet  no  surface  machinery  and  are 
in  the  preliminary  stages  of  development,  so  that  the 
shares  of  these  companies  should  be  a  safe  purchase. 
The  main  consideration  for  investors  in  the  South 
African  market  at  the  present  time  is  the  duration 
•of  the  war.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  British  forces 
can  be  pushed  forward  in  sufficient  strength  to  ter- 
minate the  war  until  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
and  during  this  period  of  suspense  there  may  be  many 
vicissitudes  in  the  market.  Only  those,  therefore,  who 
can  afford  to  take  all  the  shares  they  buy  off  the  market 
and  to  bear  the  brunt  of  any  storm  should  venture  at 
the  present  time.  If  any  great  speculative  account  for 
the  rise  should  come  into  existence,  adverse  news 
might  cause  a  serious  relapse.  The  recent  sharp 
recovery  was  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
practically  a  very  small  bull  account  open  and  very  little 


free  stock  in  the  market.  With  a  higher  level  of  prices, 
more  stock  available,  and  a  ragged  bull  account,  the 
bears  would  have  a  much  greater  chance  of  success. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  possible  that  the  Rhodesian 
mines  may  benefit  by  the  cessation  of  mining  operations 
on  the  Rand.  The  exodus  of  natives  from  the  Transvaal 
has  already  been  considerable,  and  if  any  number  of  the 
experienced  hands  go  into  Rhodesia  it  is  possible  that 
the  output  of  gold  from  that  territory  may  be  consider- 
ably increased.  The  supply  of  native  labour  in  the 
Rhodesian  mines  has  hitherto  been  the  most  serious 
difficulty  the  companies  have  had  to  contend  with,  and 
a  change  in  this  respect  would  speedily  be  reflected  in 
the  values  of  Rhodesian  shares.  Whether  it  will  be  a 
permanent  benefit  to  the  younger  South  African  gold- 
producing  industry  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say,  but 
it  is  quite  possible  that  if  the  natives  once  get  steadily 
at  work  in  Rhodesia  they  may  not  be  inclined  to  return 
to  the  Rand. 

West  Australia  is  certainly  making  an  advance  with 
regard  to  its  output  of  gold,  the  quantity  produced  in 
September  being  167,000  ozs.,  as  against  145,000  ozs. 
in  August  and  162,000  ozs.  in  July.  In  a  few  years  no 
doubt  the  gold  industry  in  this  colony  will  be  placed 
upon  a  much  sounder  basis  than  at  present,  for  there  is 
no  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  gold  in  the 
country  and  with  the  introduction  of  sounder  methods 
and  the  distribution  of  more  trustworthy  information  the 
Westralian  market  will  become  a  safer  place  for  the 
speculative  investor.  At  the  moment  the  tendency  in 
this  market  is  undoubtedly  better,  for  there  appears  to 
be  a  considerable  bear  account  not  yet  covered  and  the 
recent  fall  as  a  consequence  of  the  South  African  trouble 
was  clearly  overdone.  There  does  not  seem  in  fact  to 
be  any  reason  why  the  stoppage  of  the  production  of 
gold  in  the  Transvaal  should  cause  any  difference  to 
the  Westralian  mines  nor  why  the  value  of  the  shares 
should  be  any  less  now  than  it  was  a  month  ago, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  probability  that  the  recovery  in 
this  department  will  be  speedy  and  of  fairly  satisfactory 
dimensions. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  MOST  THRILLING  SPECTACLE  IN  THE 
WORLD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham's  recent  letter,  read 
in  the  light  of  certain  accounts  of  melancholy  "bull 
fights  "  in  the  North  of  France,  may  well  produce  on  the 
mind  of  the  ordinary  person  a  distressing  impres- 
sion that  even  a  first-rate  corrida  in  Seville  or  Madrid 
is  a  dull  and  disgusting  spectacle  only  fit  for  bar- 
barians. 

Therefore,  I  beg  that  you  will  allow  me,  as  an  ordi- 
nary person — a  "man  in  the  street" — to  record  my  own 
impressions  of  the  bull-fight,  as  it  really  is- — particularly 
as  I  have  only  just  returned  from  a  tour  through  Spain 
from  Gibraltar  to  the  Pyrenees,  staying  in  all  the  large 
towns  and  attending  a  corrida  at  every  opportunity.  I 
may  say  that  I  witnessed  the  first  literally  in  fear  and 
trembling,  with  my  mind  filled  with  all  the  idiotic 
accounts  of  bull-fighting  that  I  had  ever  read  in  the 
English  papers. 

What  a  glowing  picture  it  is  which  shapes  itself  in  my 
mind  as  I  write  ! 

It  is  a  fete  day  in  the  city.  Carriages  are  rolling  by 
filled  with  dark-eyed  beauties  wearing  head-dresses  of 
black  and  white  silk  lace  and  masses  of  camellias. 
Trams  are  packed  to  suffocation,  and  the  very  atmo- 
sphere seems  charged  with  strange,  subtle  excitement 
comparable  only  to  that  attending  a  great  siege  and  a 
general  exodus  from  a  doomed  city. 

I  follow  the  crowd  to  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  and  pull  up 
before  a  stupendous  circular  building  which  is  most  readily 
likened  to  a  shallow  drum,  dumped  down  upon  a  hill,  ; 
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Days  ago  I  stood  in  line  at  the  dispacho  and  bought  my 
ticket — though  I  was  sorely  puzzled  over  the  tremen- 
dously long  and  varied  list  of  seats,  both  "sol"  and 
"  sombra."  I  pass  over  the  excitement  outside,  and  at 
once  enter  the  vast  amphitheatre  and  take  my  seat. 
The  benches  are  practically  empty,  but  two  or  three 
attendants  are  watering  the  sand  of  the  great  arena, 
which  is  over  three  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  Now  and 
then  I  leave  my  seat  and  walk  out  to  watch  the  people 
coming  in.  I  notice  the  Plaza  is  not  the  resort  of  a  few, 
but  of  the  city.  The  people  stream  in,  but  do  not  take 
their  seats.  Rather  they  congregate  in  the  arena, 
eagerly  discussing  the  coming  struggle.  The  children 
are  running  in  and  out  playing  at  bull-fighting  with  a 
coat  and  stick,  one  little  fellow  trying  to  butt  the  other 
and  being  cleverly  baffled  with  a  more  or  less  ragged 
capa.  Thicker  and  thicker  grows  the  crowd,  and  at 
last  they  receive  a  hint  to  take  their  seats.  Heavens  ! 
what  a  spectacle  !  Over  there  in  the  sun  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  little  coloured  fans  are  fluttering.  They 
were  sold  outside  at  a  halfpenny  each,  and  are  mainly 
intended  to  keep  the  sun  out  of  one's  eyes.  A  little  later 
I  look  round,  and  am  appalled  by  the  restless  tossing  sea 
of  eager  human  faces  and  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of 
colour.  Somehow — I  don't  know  why — I  feel  myself 
growing  more  and  more  excited.  I  brought  a  camera, 
but  I  shove  it  away  impatiently  under  the  seat.  Trumpets 
sound  ;  and  before  I  realise  what  is  taking  place  two 
mounted  officers  enter  the  arena  and  salute  the  president. 
They  are  followed  by  the  cuadrilla  itself — a  proud  array  of 
pure-bred  Andalusians.  I  notice  they  are  men  of  beauti- 
ful figure  and  much  swagger.  The  espada  loses  no  time, 
and  posts  his  cuadrilla  at  the  different  stations.  A 
signal  is  given — -yes,  I  knew  it  ;  the  bulls  come  in  at 
that  door  over  there.  I  hold  my  breath  ;  the  great 
concourse  is  hushed  ;  the  massive  door  is  thrown  back  ; 
and  like  an  arrow  the  huge  beast  launches  himself  into 
the  arena.  All  previous  conceptions  of  a  "  bull  "  dis- 
appear, and  the  ordinary  man  thrilled  with  savage 
pleasure  realises  in  an  instant  that  he  is  looking  at  the 
most  formidable  beast  in  nature.  The  huge,  sleek 
body — nearly  all  neck  and  shoulders  in  the  front — 
appears  to  combine  the  strength  of  the  elephant  with 
the  swift  slipping  agility  of  the  tiger.  Sometimes  the 
brute  will  wheel  swiftly  and  charge  down  upon  the 
wooden  wall  with  terrific  ferocity.  He  turns,  paws 
the  sand  for  a  second,  lashes  his  heaving  flanks,  and 
then,  with  a  loud  snort,  charges  headlong  upon  the 
first  man  or  horse  he  sees.  The  beast  is  a  veritable 
whirlwind.  He  is  going  for  that  horse.  Those 
murderous  horns,  eighteen  inches  long,  are  buried  in 
the  doomed  brute,  who,  with  his  rider,  is  lifted  clean 
off  the  ground  like  a  fly  on  a  pin.  The  horse  is  down, 
and  poor  picador  beneath  him.  Glorious  esprit  de 
corps  !  The  chulos  rush  to  his  rescue  with  their  capes, 
but  the  bull  is  not  to  be  taken  off,  and  will  not  leave 
the  horse  until  he  has  killed  him.  This  done,  the 
superb  brute  makes  for  another  horse,  and  yet  another. 
His  blind  fury  is  so  tremendous  that  I  have  seen  him 
attack  a  dead  horse,  and  throw  the  carcase  over  a 
five-foot  fence  ! 

Next  comes  the  planting  of  the  banderlllas— surely  an 
exquisite  exhibition  of  nerve  and  pluck,  considering  that 
the  operator,  without  even  a  cape  to  protect  him,  has 
to  receive  the  charge  of  the  now  maddened  brute  and 
plant  his  little  lances  fairly  in  the  shoulder  from  the 
front. 

Lastly  comes  the  espada,  who,  although  positively 
adored  by  the  populace,  is  most  mercilessly  treated  in 
the  event  of  any  bungle.  I  remember  that  at  one  great 
corrida  poor  little  Minuto,  who  had  been  painfully 
wounded  a  few  weeks  previously  and  had  probably  lost 
his  nerve,  made  a  grievous  hash  of  his  bull  and  gave 
as  many  as  five  thrusts  in  vain.  The  scene  was  all  but 
indescribable.  Ten  thousand  infuriated  Spaniards  rose 
to  their  feet,  some  threatening  him  with  sticks,  and 
others  appealing  to  the  president.  What  would  have 
happened  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham's 
ridiculous  "  half  a  hundred  thrusts  "  I  tremble  to  think. 
Frequently  the  first  thrust  kills  the  bull,  and  two  or 
three  thrusts  appear  to  be  the  average.  From  begin- 
ning to  end,  Sir,  a  first-class  bull-fight  is  unquestionably 
the  most  exhilarating  and  thrilling  spectacle  that 
a  man   can  witness.     Afterwards,  it  may  occur  to 


him  that  it  was  "degrading,  demoralising,"  &c, 
but  these  thoughts  probably  come  to  him  as  he 
drives  away  huddled  up  in  one  corner  of  his  car- 
riage a  mere  limp  wreck — hoarse  with  shouting,  and 
with  the  great  reaction  strong  upon  him.  The  spirit  of 
the  bull,  too,  is  so  superb  that  most  accidents  occur  at 
the  last  moment.  At  Bayonne,  Reverte  had  given  the 
death-thrust  to  a  bull,  and  then  the  famous  espada 
knelt  near  the  beast  and  bade  it  die.  Then,  turning  his 
head  for  a  moment  to  salute  the  audience,  the  un- 
expected happened.  The  bull,  staggering  to  its  feet, 
caught  Reverte  in  the  groin,  and  threw  him  twice  with 
great  ferocity.  His  life  was  at  first  despaired  of,  but  I 
believe  he  is  now  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

And  the  excitement  is  renewed  with  each  bull.  I 
assure  you,  Sir,  it  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact  that  each 
first-class  Andalusian  bull,  such  as  would  be  used  in 
Seville  or  Madrid,  literally  hurls  himself  into  the  ring 
like  a  tornado,  and  charges  headlong  at  the  first  living 
thing  he  sees.  For  some  minutes  it  is  an  intoxicating 
orgie  of  savagery — thrusting,  tearing,  killing  and 
smashing.  When  however  these  magnificent  creatures 
have  been  carried  a  thousand  miles  in  a  railway 
truck,  their  spirit  probably  leaves  them  ;  which  may 
accounts  for  the  pitiful  and  disgusting  exhibitions  near 
Paris,  at  Boulogne,  and  elsewhere — exhibitions  which 
no  one  hates  and  despises  more  cordially  than  the 
Spaniards. 

The  testimony  of  British  consuls  in  Spain  is  interest- 
ing. As  one  of  these  able  gentlemen  remarked  to  me  : 
"  People  in  England  run  down  Spanish  bull-fights,  but 
the  first  thing  they  do  on  entering  a  Spanish  town  is  to 
ask  the  date  of  the  next  corrida  !  " 

No,  there  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that 
a  first-class  bull-fight,  with  experts  like  Guerrita, 
Bombita,  Fuentes,  and  others,  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificently  thrilling  spectacles  it  is  possible  to  wit- 
ness. It  affects  people  in  different  ways  ;  it  is  probably 
a  matter  of  temperament.  You  may  call  it  brutal,, 
ghastly,  sickening,  demoralising.  But  if  you  are  honest 
you  cannot  deny  for  a  moment  that  it  is  far  and  away 
the  most  exciting  and  thrilling  spectacle  on  earth. 
This  being  so,  I  should  like  to  know  what  explanation 
Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  can  give  of  his  astounding 
and  misleading  statements  that  "  in  most  cases  the  bull 
refuses  to  fight,"  and  that  a  bull-fight  is  "  a  dull  and 
cockney  spectacle."  Finally,  referring  to  espadas  like 
Mazzantini  and  Guerrita,  that :  "  not  once  out  of  five 
have  I  seen  them  kill  a  bull  without  sticking  the  sword 
into  his  back  and  shoulders  half  a  hundred  times," 
I  can  assure  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  that  many 
"  half  hundreds"  of  travelled  Englishmen— even  those 
who  loathe  bull-fights,  but  love  the  truth — are  waiting 
in  amazement  for  his  further  explanation. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"An  English  Spectator." 


"  CHOPIN  ;and  THE  SICK  MEN." 

To   the   Editor   of  the   Saturday  Review. 

2  October,  1899. 

Dear  Sir, — May  I  be  allowed  to  comment,  though 
somewhat  late,  on  the  admirable  article  by  J.  F.  R.  in 
your  issue  of  9  September  entitled  "  Chopin  and  the 
Sick  Men."  J.  F.  R.  thinks  that  Schubert  "sounds 
more  poignantly  than  any  others  of  his  time  the  note  of 
utter  world-weariness "  and  he  seems  to  consider 
Chopin  as  steeped  in  morbidity  and  as  a  man  "  bornj 
tired."  These  views  of  course  can  only  be  taken  as  an 
expression  of  J.  F.  R.'s  personal  feeling  with  regard  to 
these  composers  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  far  his  own  mood  was  tinged  with  the  greyness 
which  he  finds  in  the  subjects  of  his  remarks.  The  best 
music  is  almost  as  capable  of  as  much  variety  and 
breadth  of  interpretation  as  human  nature  itself,  and  no 
man's  estimate  of  another  can  be  taken  as  absolutely 
true  unless  indeed  his  perceptions  be  perfect,  in  which, 
case  it  is  probable  he  will  see  nothing  but  perfection  in 
the  one  he  judges. 

Personally  I  do  not  feel  that  Chopin's  and  Schubert's 
music  is  marked  by  morbidity,  world-weariness  anii 
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decadence  so  much  as  by  hunger,  heart  hunger,  soul 
hunger,  and  surely  the  most  cheerful  and  healthily 
minded  man  may  be  forgiven  for  feeling  melancholy 
when  he  is  starving.  It  seems  to  me  that  Chopin 
and  Schubert  express  a  dreamy  speculation,  an  un- 
satisfied desire,  a  striving  and  straining  into  the 
'  vast  unknown — a  discontent  certainly,  but  a  discontent 
which  demands  something  better,  something  larger  and 
higher.  The  fate  of  all  such  men,  musicians,  painters, 
poets,  who  have  stood  out  as  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude against  the  diffused  glow  of  mediocrity,  must  have 
been  to  feel  themselves,  like  the  proverbial  plums  in 
the  pudding, — single  and  singular.  They  were  denied 
the  salutary  discipline  of  early  obedience  to  the  minds 
of  others,  and  they  were  uneducated  because  from  the 
beginning  their  teachers  knew  less  than  they  did. 
They  were  not  understood — and  knew  it  (bitter  experi- 
ence), they  hungered  for  sympathy,  for  congenial 
fellowship,  for  some  one  great  enough  to  command 
them  and  answer  satisfactorily  for  them  the  vital 
questions  which  only  such  as  they  are  great  enough 
to  ask.  J.  F.  R.  points  out  that  the  times  in  which  they 
lived  were  times  of  intellectual  scepticism  and  lack  of 
faith.  What  wonder  that  they  failed  to  find  the 
spiritual  words  of  truth,  which  would  have  helped 
them  to  a  healthier  existence  ! 

With  regard  to  the  shortness  of  their  lives,  is  it  fair 
to  measure  them  by  their  personal  years  of  physical 
existence?  Is  it  not  the  privilege  of  genius  to  sacrifice 
the  personal  life  to  the  larger  individuality  which,  in 
created  work,  exists  through  many  centuries?  Can  we 
condemn  the  stock  as  weak  and  worthless,  which  leaves 
behind  it  so  fair  and  strong  a  progeny  and  influence  ? 
We  allow  that  a  savage  may  be  fairly  healthy  even  though 
he  have  the  toothache,  and  the  individuality  of  a  genius 
is  something  so  immense  and  his  influence  so  extended 
that  his  weakly  person  ought  to  be  counted  as  no  more 
than  the  aching  tooth  to  the  physique  of  the  savage. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  rare  and  sensi- 
tively organised  beings  require  extremely  careful  and 
judicious  nurture  and  early  training  to  fit  them  for  con- 
tact with  a  world  of  coarser  fibre  and  ruder  sense.  How 
many  of  these  short-lived  ones  received  such  an  educa- 
tion ?  Their  minds  were  allowed  to  specialise  before 
their  physical  powers  were  properly  matured.  Intel- 
lectual specialisation  has  been  and  is  still  the  ruin  of 
many  a  good  constitution  ;  this  danger  Wagner  escaped 
owing  partly  perhaps  to  a  more  robust  temperament 
but  also  to  a  greater  versatility  of  mind  which  enabled 
him  to  recruit  his  energy  by  a  change  from  one  subject 
to  another.  That  the  shortness  of  life  referred  to  re- 
sulted from  ill-regulated  vitality  and  not  from  deficient 
vitality  is  proved  by  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  works 
composers  like  Chopin  and  Schubert  left  behind  them. 
Do  they  not  in  these  creations  still  move  and  breathe 
amongst  us  as  many  a  long-lived  and  apparently  healthy 
man  has  failed  to  do  ?  They  were  not  played  out  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word  and  were  only  "unfit" 
because  they  did  not  know  how  to  regulate  the  more 
than  ordinary  amount  of  vitality  with  which  they  were 
endowed. 

If  we  have  indeed  "  passed  beyond  the  period  when 
the  writing  of  such  music  as  Chopin's  was  possible,"  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  such  a  period  was  absolutely 
necessary  before  a  more  healthy  life  could  be  realised  ; 
but  as  yet  it  is  only  the  few  "  who  have  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  pure  Intellect,"  not  the  many,  as  J.  F.  R. 
seems  to  believe.  The  intellectual  evil  is  with  us  still, 
and  we  may  see  its  effects  in  insanity,  crime,  immorality 
and  the  increase  of  all  kinds  of  nervous  disorders. 
What  opportunities  of  training,  encouragement  and 
regulation  do  our  present  systems  of  education  allow  for 
the  emotional  nature  ?  None  !  the  heart  is  starved  to 
feed  the  brain  and  overfeed  it,  and  the  result  is,  in 
the  body,  debility,  anaemia,  heart  disease,  hysteria,  low 
vitality  and  ultimate  death,  and,  in  the  mind,  want  of 
courage,  of  originality,  of  honesty,  and  of  true  virtue, 
and  a  supersensitiveness  and  personal  vanity  (falsely 
called  refinement  of  feeling),  which  spoils  domestic  and 
social  relations  and  unfits  us  for  the  common  tasks 
of  daily  life,  not  to  mention  the  uncommon  tasks 
of  genius.  In  cases  where  the  emotional  nature  is 
so  strong  that,  regardless  of  all  intellectual  restrictions, 
it  will  take  its  own  course  (thank  God  we  don't  succeed 


in  crushing  it  altogether),  it  sweeps  onwards  in  a 
flood,  which  too  often  gets  beyond  all  bounds  of  reason 
and  control,  and  lands  its  possessor  in  the  mad-house, 
the  prison,  or  the  suicide's  grave. 

All  this  might  be  averted  did  we  give  more  attention 
to  the  needs  of  the  heart  and  the  emotions,  did  we  but 
allow  the  native  dignity  and  utility  of  passion,  instead 
of  degrading  it  and  vainly  trying  to  stamp  out  that 
from  which  all  art,  all  true  religion  and  all  life  proceed. 
While  we  teach  our  children  to  think  and  observe,  let  us. 
also  teach  them  to  love  ;  while  we  encourage  them  in 
physical  hardihood  and  mental  exercises,  let  us  also 
inculcate  that  moral  fearlessness  and  self-reliance  with- 
out which  the  body  soon  goes  to  pieces.  Above  all 
let  us  teach  them  to  love,  for  it  is  to  wider  sympathies 
and  the  more  conscious  exaltation  and  control  of  the 
emotional  nature  that  we  must  now  look  to  free  us  from 
the  present  slough  of  intellectual  pessimism,  poverty,, 
crime  and  disease. — Yours  truly,  M.  Briggs. 


THE  RENT  QUESTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  am  not  a  Fabian  ;  I  believe  I  am  not  a 
Socialist  and  I  know  I  am  not  a  landlord,  and  I  can't 
for  the  life  of  me  see  why  a  house-owner  should  not 
take  as  much  rent  as  tenants  are  found  willing  to  pay. 
If  it  suits  him  for  any  reason  to  let  middlemen  absorb 
some  of  that  rent,  that  is  his  own  affair.  Why 
should  the  State  interfere  in  his  arrangements  and  how- 
will  we  all  be  any  the  better  of  the  interference  ?  With 
much  respect  for  Mr.  Shaw  even  the  County  Council 
can't  lower  rental  value  though  they  might  obscure  it 
by  making  some  one  help  the  tenant  to  pay  part  of  the 
bill.  If  omnipotence,  represented  by  that  body,  esta- 
blishes a  monopoly  of  house  property  and,  reversing  the 
usual  practice  of  monopolists,  gives  me  a  house  at  a 
pound  a  week  which  but  for  their  interference  would 
have  been  worth  30?.  in  the  open  market,  I  am  none 
the  less  a  tenant  of  a  305.  residence  though  my  fellow- 
citizens  find  half  a  sovereign  of  my  rent  for  me.  Grant 
that  the  vast  cannibal  incomes  of  the  great  London 
landlords  are  an  unearned  increment  and  as  such  are 
righteously  annexed  by  State  appropriation  of  their  pro- 
perty, we  may  still  ask  whether  it  would  not  be  a  fairer 
policy  to  let  the  whole  community  share  the  benefit  in 
various  ways  than  to  devote  it  all  to  the  reduction  of 
what  is  called  the  "rack  rents"  of  poor  tenements. 
The  term  is  misleading  because  it  implies  something 
objectionable  which  does  not  really  exist.  When  your 
correspondent  speaks  of  "rack  rents"  he  seems  to 
mean  really  "high  rents" — as  high  as  the  necessities  of 
the  tenant  enable  the  landlord  to  exact.  Why  does  he 
not  speak  of  rack  prices  for  bread  and  meat  because  the 
baker  and  the  butcher  ask  the  highest  prices  they  can 
obtain?  A  rack  rent  is  something  different.  It  is  a 
nominal  rent  which  is  not  and  cannot  be  paid  except 
under  special  circumstances  and  is  designed  to  keep  the 
tenant  in  arrears — bound  on  the  rack. 

If  a  person  who  is  not  even  a  vestryman  may  venture 
an  opinion,  the  increase  of  rents  and  the  housing 
difficulty  are  not  due  to  the  action  of  landlords  or  even 
to  the  growth  of  population,  but  to  the  improvement  in 
standard  of  living  and  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  rules. 
Even  the  councilisation  of  house  property  will  not  en- 
large the  ground  space  while  the  plan  sarcastically 
suggested  by  "J.  Q."  to  build  over  the  parks  would  only 
postpone  the  day  of  settlement.  The  solution  must  be 
sought  in  another  direction.  A  certain  oriental  despot 
when  he  found  his  capital  unpleasantly  crowded,  built 
another  city  and  drove  his  surplus  population  into  it. 
His  measure  was  high-handed  but  he  was  on  the  right 
line.  What  he  did  at  the  point  of  the  spear,  the  slower 
moving  forces  which  govern  our  society  must  do  for 
us.  The  people  for  whom  there  is  no  room  must  move 
on.  The  business  which  detains  them  in  crowded 
centres  must  move  with  them.  Centrifugal  force  will 
settle  the  question  in  its  own  way.  What  our  earthly 
providences,  Vestry,  Council,  Parliament  or  private 
enterprise  can  do  is  to  improve  the  means  of  locomotion. 
Railways  underground  or  overhead,  trams  or  aerial 
conveyances  with  which  science  is  still  in  travail — any- 
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thing  which  will  enable  the  labourer  to  spread  himself 
out  is  clearly  the  point  to  which  local  government  can 
now  most  usefully  direct  its  efforts.  Mayfaik. 


ns 

A  GERMAN  LYRIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Singapore,  13  September,  1899. 
Dear  Sir,    Referring  to  your  review  of  "  Strass- 
burger  Goethevortrage  "  in  your  issue  of  5  August  last 
the  following  rendering  of  "  that  pearl  of  lyrics  "  "  Ueber 
alien  Gipfeln  "  may  be  of  interest  to  you  : — 
"  Over  the  heights  aglow 
Reigns  peace  ; 
From  corries  below 
Zephyrs  cease 
Their  murm'ring  quest. 
Hushed  sleeps  the  wood  where 

birds  were  singing  ; 
Wait,  time  is  bringing, 
Soon,  to  thee  rest." 

Yours  faithfully, 
C.  W.  Laird. 


THE   COMMUNE   OF  LONDON. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Carlton  Club. 
Sir, — Though  most  reluctant  to  occupy  your  space, 
I  must  ask  you  to  let  me  state,  as  the  point  is  of 
importance  to  my  book,  that  I  have  not  "  forgotten," 
as  your  reviewer  alleges,  my  sentence  "of  the  nature 
of  the  commune  we  know  nothing."  He  appends  this 
amazing  allegation  at  the  foot  of  the  letter  in  which 
I  explain  that  "  I  explicitly  use  these  words  "  in  a 
sense  exactly  opposite,  as  the  context  shows,  from  that 
which  he  places  on  them  in  his  eagerness  to  minimise 
the  value  of  my  book. — Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  Round. 


THE  FACULTY  PEW. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Crowe  Hall,  Stutton,  Suffolk,  25  September,  1899. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  the  article  on  Church 
Pews  in  this  week's  Saturday  Review. 

Perhaps  either  the  writer  of  the  article,  or  some  of 
your  readers,  could  give  information  as  to  the  number 
of  faculty  pews  still  in  existence. 

I  am  owner  of  a  faculty  pew  in  Stutton  Church, 
Suffolk,  the  facts  with  regard  to  which  are  as  follows — 
When  Crowe  Hall  was  bought  by  my  grandfather  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  he  purchased  the  pew  at 
the  same  time.  In  1880  my  father,  at  the  request  of 
the  rector,  allowed  his  pew  to  be  altered  to  match  the 
other  sittings,  but  he  preserved  all  his  rights  by 
stipulating  that  all  expenses  of  alteration  should  be 
paid  by  himself. 

The  old  high  pew  was  then  altered  into  three 
sittings,  but  these  three  sittings  continue  to  be  a 
freehold  over  which  rector  and  churchwardens  of 
Stutton  have  no  control  and  belong  to  the  owner  of 
Crowe  Hall. — I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

J.    COLQUHOUN  READE. 

[We  cannot  give  Mr.  Reade  the  exact  number  of 
faculty  pews.  There  are  of  course  still  a  large  number 
of  seats,  especially  in  old  churches,  which  are  exempt 
from  the  control  of  the  churchwardens  either  by  faculties 
or  by  prescription.  The  right  to  the  pew  in  Stutton 
Church  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  arose  by  pre- 
scription. The  sale  was  probably  invalid  ;  but  the  right 
to  the  pew  undoubtedly  passed  to  Mr.  Reade's  grand- 
father, so  soon  as  he  acquired  Crowe  Hall.  We  may 
refer  him  for  further  information  to  Prideaux's  "  Church- 
wardens' Guide,"  16th  edition,  pp.  284-309,  Rogers' 
"  Ecclesiastical  Law,"  pp.  171,  172,  and  the  cases 
Fuller  v.  Lane,  2  Addams  Ecclesiastical  Reports, 
p.  419,  and  Stileman  Gibbard  v.  Wilkinson,  Law 
Reports,  1897,  1  Queen's  Bench  Division,  p.  799. — 
Ed.  S.  R.] 


REVIEWS. 

GOSSE'S  life  of  DONNE. 

"The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Donne,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's."  Now  for  the  first  time  revised  and 
collected  by  Edmund  Gosse.  2  vols.  London : 
Heinemann.    1899.    245.  net. 

IT  was  in  1880  that  Mr.  Gosse  first  announced  his 
intention  of  writing  the  Life  of  Donne.  He  has 
kept  his  promise  after  nearly  twenty  years,  and  the 
fulfilment  is  better  than  the  promise.  For  he  has  not 
merely  given  us  a  careful  and  interesting  narrative, 
but  has  also  edited  and  arranged  the  letters,  thrown 
together  confusedly  in  the  edition  of  165 1,  and  never 
since  reprinted.  These  are  woven  into  the  substance 
cf  the  book,  in  that  excellent  way  of  which  Mason's 
"  Gray  "  set  the  pattern,  and  are  a  kind  of  continual 
comment  by  the  subject  of  the  biography  upon  his 
biographer.  By  no  means  all  of  Donne's  letters 
are  interesting  in  themselves ;  he  was  not  a  great 
letter-writer  ;  but  their  importance  as  biographical 
material  can  scarcely  be  over-rated.  And  what  we 
want  in  a  new  Life  of  Donne  is  above  all  material.  For 
good  or  evil,  no  biographer  will  ever  undo  what  Walton 
has  done  in  his  incomparable  "  Life."  That  saintly 
figure,  preaching  out  of  his  pulpit  "  as  angels  out  of 
clouds,"  and  dying  with  the  accomplished  grace  of  a 
courtier  of  the  Lord,  will  remain  for  the  world  in  general, 
and  indeed  very  rightly,  the  real  Donne.  It  is  the 
great  picture  that  is  remembered  and  not  the  good 
likeness.  But  a  certain  number  of  people  want  truth, 
and  not  art,  in  a  biography  ;  and  it  is  for  these  people 
that  Mr.  Gosse  writes.  He  has  collected  a  large 
amount  of  new  material,  and  he  has  given  us  the  whole 
of  his  material,  without  suppression  and  without  undue 
arrangement.  Though,  curiously  enough,  his  best 
pages  are  those  on  Donne  as  a  Christian  and  as  a  divine, 
he  has  shown  us  with  perfect  impartiality  that  other 
side  of  Donne  which  Walton  does  but  indicate  in 
passing.  Some  of  Donne's  poems  are  as  plain- 
spoken  as  almost  anything  outside  Rochester's  ; 
and  the  writer  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
"  Elegies  "  is  scarcely  to  be  realised  from  a  picture  of 
the  writer  of  the  "  Holy  Sonnets."  In  regard  to  all 
this  early  part  of  Donne's  career  Mr.  Gosse  is  perfectly 
explicit,  and  by  no  means  unsympathetic.  His  narra- 
tive of  a  middle  period,  which  is  even  more  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  Walton  than  these  early  years,  is  not  only 
a  careful  narrative,  but  almost  a  discovery.  Here  he  is 
tempted  to  be  a  little  unsympathetic,  not  perhaps  fully 
realising  the  absolute  detachment  of  a  mind  like  Donne's 
from  matters  of  conduct,  and  the  scholar's  innocence  of 
his  attitude  towards  life.  All  this  part,  in  which  we 
see  the  future  Dean  of  S.  Paul's  working  in  the  pay  of 
the  somewhat  infamous  Earl  of  Somerset,  writing 
begging  letters  to  various  noblemen  and  complaining 
because  the  Countess  of  Bedford  will  not  continue  to 
pay  his  debts,  is  extraordinarily  interesting  as  a 
psychological  study.  For  the  later  years  every 
biographer  must  be  largely  indebted  to  Walton  ;  but 
Mr.  Gosse  has  disinterred  some  delightful  passages 
from  sermons,  and  defined  for  us  Donne's  real  position 
as  a  preacher,  with  discrinvnating  judgment.  Not  less 
judicious  is  his  summing  up  of  Donne's  position  as  a 
poet,  as  it  seemed  to  his  contemporaries  and  his 
successors.  He  is  at  his  best,  indeed,  in  these  half 
historical  considerations,  when  he  is  discussing  views 
of  poetry  rather  than  poetry  itself.  He  has  not  said 
the  final  word  on  Donne  as  a  poet,  seeming  almost 
deliberately  to  avoid  a  close  grapple  with  that  part  of 
his  subject.  All  through  the  two  volumes  there  are 
luminous  notes  on  separate  points,  on  Donne's 
technique,  on  his  realism,  on  certain  qualities  of  his 
emotion.  But  they  remain  notes,  they  are  never 
combined  into  a  single,  definite  judgment. 

And,  in  his  treatment  of  Donne  as  a  man,  Mr.  Gosse 
is  occasionally  at  fault  in  very  much  the  same  way, 
allowing  detail  to  obscure  his  vision  of  the  life  as  a 
whole.  He  has  no  hesitation,  for  instance,  in  telling 
us  that  "  one  period  in  Donne's  life  was  igno- 
minious ;  "  and  his  explanation  is  that  "  Poverty 
and  anxiety  dragged  this  beautiful  nature  down  into 
the  dust."    But  such  an  explanation  is  no  explanation. 
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If  a  "beautiful  nature"  becomes  apparently  "igno- 
minious," there  must  be  some  more  profound  and  some 
more  precise  reason  for  it  than  that  ;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  biographer  is  to  find  out  that  reason 
(perhaps  the  one  which  we  have  suggested  above)  and 
thus  to  bring  the  exception  into  some  kind  of  harmony 
with  the  rule.  For  the  most  part,  however,  Mr.  Gosse 
has  realised  the  contradictory  character  of  Donne  with 
great  acuteness,  Etnd  much  of  his  new  material  has 
genuine  psychological  value.  That  morbid  strain  in1 
Donne,  which  we  trace  equally  in  the  finest  of  his 
poems  and  in  the  most  famous  act  of  his  life,  his 
spectacular  preparation  for  death,  becomes  more  and 
more  evident  to  us  as  we  read  in  these  pages  the 
remarkable  extracts  from  Donne's  notes  during 
his  illness  of  1623,  or  the  ingenious  and  original 
analysis  of  that  curious  and  little-known  volume  : 
"  Biathanatos  :  a  Declaration  of  that  Paradox, 
or  Thesis,  that  Self- Homicide  is  not  so  Naturally 
Sin,  that  it  may  never  be  otherwise."  This  morbid, 
nervous,  hesitating,  intellectually  dispassionate,  creature 
of  moods  is  indeed  almost  an  unknown  person  whom 
Mr.  Gosse  has  discovered  for  us  ;  and  now  at  last  we 
are  able  to  understand  the  poems,  with  their  com- 
plexities of  passion,  their  monstrous  agility  of  mind, 
their  pedantic  modernity,  their  ferocities  and  ecstasies 
and  entanglements  of  sentiment.  Donne  is  one  of  the 
worst  and  greatest  poets  in  English  literature,  a  poet 
unlike  any  other.  He  has  written  some  of  the  most 
splendid  single  lines  that  were  ever  written,  and  hardly 
a  stanza  without  a  flaw.  He  has  influenced  at  once 
Browning  in  "  Sordello  "  and  Swinburne  in  "  Anactoria." 
His  metrical  experiments  have  never  even  yet  done  all 
they  might  for  the  loosening  of  metre.    Such  a  line  as : 

"  Drown  my  world  with  my  weeping  earnestly," 

a  line  so  beautiful,  so  expressive,  so  clear  in  scansion  if 
one  will  only  be  content  to  read  for  the  sense,  has  scarcely 
yet  been  recognised  as  a  perfectly  legitimate  English 
verse.  More  than  almost  anyone,  this  "  metaphysical" 
poet  has  written  really  direct  love-poetry,  and  in  every 
mood.  He  "can  love  both  fair  and  brown,"  is  "Love's 
martyr,"  "  must  love  her  that  loves  not  me,"  realises  of 
love  that  "This  no  to-morrow  hath,  nor  yesterday," 
scorns 

"Whoever  loves,  if  he  do  not  propose 
The  right  true  end  of  love," 

and,  on  occasion,  "can  forget  the  He  and  She"  in  an 
ecstasy  no  longer  of  the  senses.  And  this  poetry  is  full 
of  "  masculine  persuasive  force  ;  "  it  has  not,  as  the 
greater  part  of  love-poetry  has,  a  feminine  pathos,  but 
the  passion  of  a  man.  The  subtlety  of  a  great  brain 
waits  upon  a  "  naked  thinking  heart ;  "  the  result  is  a 
new  kind  of  poetry,  which  Donne  invented  for  himself 
and  in  which  he  has  had  no  successor. 


THE  COCKPIT  OF  ASIA. 

<l  The  Heart  of  Asia."  By  Francis  Henry  Skrine  and 
Edward  Denison  Ross.  London  :  Methuen.  1899. 
1  os.  6d. 

CONSIDERING  the  importance  of  Central  Asia  to 
British  policy,  the  scarcity  of  authorities  and  the 
abatement  of  interest  between  crises  are  deplorable. 
Much  has  happened  since  the  publication  of  Lord 
Curzon's  book  ten  years  ago  and  any  attempt  to  fill 
the  lacuna  must  be  welcome.  But  though  the  present 
work  has  been  carefully  done,  it  will  scarcely  go  far  to 
arouse  the  interest  and  concentrate  the  attention  of  the 
public,  for  the  facts  are  neither  sufficiently  new  nor 
sufficiently  striking.  Professor  Ross,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  historical  half,  claims  to  be  the  first  to  present 
a  consecutive  narrative,  in  any  language,  of  Central 
Asian  events  from  the  earliest  days.  We  are  far  from 
wishing  to  discourage  the  application  of  history  to 
elucidate  contemporary  problems,  but  we  cannot  resist 
the  reflection  that  in  this  case  it  has  been  applied  too 
heavily.  It  is  true  that  Orientals  change  far  more 
slowly  than  we  do, —  indeed  very  often  they  do  not 
seem  to  change  at  all, — and  a  survey  of  their  history 
discovers  an  avenue  to  the  comprehension  of  their 


character ;  but  for  practical  purposes  their  history 
commences  oply  at  the  period  of  their  first  contact 
with  European  civilisation,  so  that  details  about  the 
Sasahides,  the  Ephthalites,  the  Tahrides,  the  Kara- 
Khanides,  the  Kara-Khitays  and  the  Khwarazm-Shahs 
may  not  be  "  resurrected"  upon  a  utilitarian  plea.  We 
would  say  no  more,  if  Professor  Ross  could  save 
himself  by  an  appeal  to  human  interest,  but  his 
conscientious  pedantry,  which  were  excusable  in  a 
laborious  exploration  of  new  historical  ground,  is 
fatal  in  a  hurried  excursion.  He  falls  between  two 
stools,  for  he  has  not  space  to  exhibit  all  his  learning 
nor  skill  to  summarise  it  for  the  many.  And  the  many 
will  not  stray  from  the  beaten  track  unless  allured  by 
the  arts  of  the  quack  or  the  troubadour.  To  sum  up 
Professor  Ross,  we  may  note  that,  in  an  attempt  to 
gallop  through  ancient  history  at  the  rate  of  a  year  to  a 
word,  he  finds  time  to  inform  us  that  the  mountains  of 
the  Paropamisus  are  "more  correctly  Paropanisus "  ; 
that  "  the  oases  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Oxus  were 
anciently  styled  Khwarazm,  from  a  Persian  word 
signifying  eastwards";  and  that  "August  Muller, 
generally  so  accurate,  calls  'All  ibn  'Isa  erroneously 
Isa  ibn  Ali,  and  equally  erroneously  states  that  he  was 
killed  in  battle  in  the  year  191,  whereas  he  did  not  die 
till  195."  Such  musty  bagatelles  only  serve  to  weigh 
down  the  narrative  and  impair  its  lucidity,  even  when 
they  are  relegated  to  footnotes,  and  unfortunately  they 
must  be  regarded  as  typical  of  their  author's  state  of 
mind. 

The  second  half  of  the  book,  which  deals  with  modern 
times  and  questions,  is  scarcely  more  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Skrine,  who  is  responsible  for  it,  was  evidently  well 
suited  by  mind  and  temperament  to  collaborate  with 
Professor  Ross.  He  is  almost  equally  erudite  and 
almost  equally  obscure.  He  furnishes  some  interesting 
details  about  the  Turkomans,  but  his  prejudices  dis- 
count their  value,  and  his  complacent  way  of  slurring 
over  Russian  atrocities  both  among  the  Tekkes  and  in 
the  Khanates  must  jar  upon  the  feelings  of  anyone 
acquainted  with  the  facts.  Instead  of  reprobating  the 
abominable  massacre  of  Geok  Teppe,  he  quietly  adopts 
General  Kurapatkine's  version  and  ranks  the  outrage 
"among  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world,"  qualifying 
it  as  "the  least  cruel  policy  which  can  be  adopted  in 
dealing  with  the  forces  of  savagery  and  fanaticism." 
This  callousness  is  only  emphasised  by  the  solemn 
commonplaces  with  which  he  interlards  his  story. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  "no  greater  mistake  can  be 
made  by  the  student  of  ethics  than  to  judge  men  of 
other  nationalities  by  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong 
maintaining  in  our  own,"  a  statement  which  may  be 
described  as  true  rather  than  new.  We  are,  however, 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  much  useful  information 
lies  embedded  in  his  work,  though,  if  dug  up,  it  may 
only  be  consumed  with  many  grains  of  salt.  The 
illustrations  are  generally  good,  but  not  always  appro- 
priate. 


A  GREAT  OXFORD  FIGURE. 

"  Henry  George  Liddell,'  D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  :  a  Memoir."  By  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Thompson. 
London  :  Murray.     1899.  16s. 

TO  the  majority  of  members  of  Christ  Church  "  the 
Dean"  still  means  Dean  Liddell;  and  in  Mr. 
Thompson's  delightful  book  they  will  find  their  memories 
very  pleasantly  refreshed  as  to  their  old  undergraduate 
days.  And  yet  we  venture  to  say  that  to  most  House 
men  the  book  will  be  a  revelation.  For  the  average 
undergraduate,  say  in  the  seventies  or  eighties,  only 
thought  of  the  Dean  as  probably  the  most  magnificent- 
looking  man  in  England,  and  as  a  College  Head  who 
did  not  know  his  men  so  well  as  he  might  have  done. 
He  was  seen  regularly  at  morning  chapel,  striding  up 
the  Cathedral  aisle  with  his  superbly  defiant  air  ;  he  was 
interviewed  at  Collections  at  the  end  of  term,  and  was 
sharp  and  severe  to  the  reprobates,  brusque  and  yet 
kindly  to  the  industrious  ;  there  were  breakfasts  at  the 
Deanery,  at  which  it  became  obvious  that  his  brusque, 
though  thoroughbred,  manner  was  the  result  of  ner- 
vousness ;  and  his  name  was  perpetually  brought 
before  the  reading  man  in  a  Greek  Lexicon  so  big,  that 
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it  took  you  half  an  hour  to  find  the  precise  meaning  of 
itcl  or  KiiTO  which  would  suit  the  sentence  you  were 
trying  to  translate ;  but  beyond  this  the  average 
undergraduate  knew  little  of  the  Dean,  and  pictured 
him  as  spending  his  days  in  dignified,  cultivated  leisure. 
But  this  memoir  shows  that  few  men  have  worked  so 
hard  as  Dean  Liddell  did  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
life.  His  long  vacations  were  almost  always  spent  in 
study.  As  an  undergraduate  we  find  him  writing  "  We 
keep  very  steady  to  our  reading,  average  nine  hours  per 
diem,  cricket  and  bathing  in  the  intervals  ;  "  when  a 
junior  tutor,  he  says  "  I  get  up  at  six  or  a  little  after  and 
take  a  walk,  diversified  by  a  bathe,  before  breakfast. .  . . 
I  find  myself  able  to  sit  at  my  books  from  9.30  to  5 
without  inconvenience."  Later,  when  working  at  the 
prodigious  task  of  the  Lexicon,  he  describes  another  long 
vacation,  "  I  get  up  at  5  every  morning,  work  hard 
till  about  6.30  or  7,  have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  bit  of 
bread,  work  hard  till  about  11,  have  breakfast,  work 
hard  till  2  .  .  .  dine  at  5,  work  a  little  at  night." 
And  at  the  Lexicon  he  was  always  working,  till  extreme 
old  age;  for  fifty-four  years  the  labour  of  improving  it 
was  never  intermitted. 

But  this  was  only  a  part  of  his  work.  In  the  earlier 
years  there  was  the  heavy  work  of  a  college  tutor  and 
lecturer ;  then  the  constant  pressure  of  teaching  and 
administration  when  he  was  Head  Master  of  Westmin- 
ster School  ;  and  when  in  1855  he  came  back  to  Christ 
Church  as  Dean  there  was  a  most  bewildering  amount 
of  College  and  University  business,  in  which  he 
took  a  part  so  important  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
much  of  it  would  have  been  done  without  him.  He  was 
on  almost  every  board  and  council,  and  at  Oxford  their 
name  is  legion  ;  Vice-Chancellor  1870- 1874,  member  of 
the  Hebdomadal  Council,  Curator  of  the  Bodleian, 
Delegate  of  the  Museum,  Curator  of  the  Galleries, 
Delegate  of  the  Press,  Curator  of  the  University  Chest, 
a  Commissioner  under  the  Local  Government  Board  ; 
in  all  these  offices  his  services  were  of  the  utmost 
value.  The  establishment  of  the  body  of  non-collegiate 
students  was  mainly  due  to  his  efforts.  His  business 
capacities,  common  sense,  uprightness  and  impartiality 
made  him  sought  for  outside  the  University  ;  he  was 
on  the  Council  of  Cheltenham  College  as  well  as  on 
the  governing  body  of  Westminster.  The  whole  con- 
stitution of  Christ  Church  was  remodelled  three  times 
while  he  was  Dean,  and  for  these  changes  he  was 
largely  responsible.  His  artistic  abilities — known  to 
the  undergraduates  mainly  by  the  sketches  he  was 
always  seen  to  be  making  on  his  blotting-paper  during 
Collections  or  at  a  scholarship  "viva" — found  full 
scope  in  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  other 
improvements  in  the  fabric  of  Christ  Church  ;  at  all  of 
these  he  worked  hard  and  lovingly.  Ruskin  regarded 
him  with  profound  respect,  and  attached  the  utmost 
importance  to  his  criticisms  on  artistic  matters  ;  and 
the  citizens  of  Oxford  came  to  him  for  advice  and 
counsel  on  the  important  question  of  the  town  drainage  ! 
This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  "  strenuous  labours  "  of 
the  Dean's  life ;  and  yet  he  found  time  for  the  claims 
of  family  and  society  ;  Mr.  Thompson  gives  us  a  very 
charming  chapter  on  the  home  life  at  the  Deanery. 

He  was  not,  at  any  rate  in  his  later  years,  a  great 
preacher  ;  we  think  Mr.  Thompson's  judgment  here  is 
rather  flattering.  But  as  a  reader  he  was  unrivalled  ; 
few  of  those  who  were  present  at  Dr.  Pusey's  funeral 
can  have  forgotten  his  reading  of  the  lesson,  and 
especially  the  startling  impressiveness  with  which  he 
pronounced  the  sentence  "The  last  enemy  that  shall  be 
destroyed  is — death  !  " 

Nor  did  he  apparently  shine  as  a  letter-writer  ;  Mr. 
Thompson  has  wisely  printed  more  of  the  letters 
written  to  him  than  of  those  written  by  him  ;  and  there 
are  two  letters  from  Ruskin  which  form  a  most  interest- 
ing introduction  to  "  Modern  Painters."  There  is 
however  one  letter  by  him,  that  in  which  he  announces 
to  Lord  Salisbury  his  resignation  of  the  Deanery, 
which  seems  to  us  a  very  model  of  what  such  a  letter 
should  be  ;  we  have  never  read  anything  more  simple, 
dignified,  and  touching. 

Mr.  Thompson's  book  is  enriched  with  several  por- 
traits of  the  Dean,  and  with  three  illustrations  of  the 
Cathedral  which  tell  the  story  of  its  restoration  better 
than  words  can  do. 


THE   WEST  COUNTRY. 

"  A  Book  of  the  West."  By  S.  Baring-Gould.  2  vols- 
I.  Devon.  II.  Cornwall.  London  :  Methuen.  1899. 
6s.  each. 

IF  there  be  in  the  realm  of  literature  a  field  gleaned, 
bare  by  former  labourers,  an  "  old  men's  working  " 
robbed  of  all  its  ore,  it  is  certainly  not  located  in  the 
West  Country,  which  would  appear  to  possess  the  rare 
and  happy  power  of  conferring  both  observation  and 
vivacity  on  those  who  write  about  it.  Antiquaries^ 
pedestrians,  cyclists  and  sentimental  ladies  have 
roamed  it  through,  and  given  us  their  best  concerning 
it  ;  yet  the  twentieth  chronicle  is  not  lacking  in  the 
freshness  of  the  first,  and  there  remains  enough  tr> 
supply  Mr.  Baring-Gould  with  the  material  for  two- 
goodly  volumes  which  are  filled  with  no  mere  gleaning 
from  their  predecessors,  but  form  a  genuine  and  wel- 
come addition  to  the  shelves  of  those  who  love  the 
country  west  of  the  Exe.  Such  works  as  this,  the 
number  of  which  is  growing  monthly,  have  over  other 
classes  of  literature  this  advantage,  that  they  are 
acceptable  to  that  large  public  whose  taste  rejects  all 
other  save  the  most  highly  flavoured  styles.  They  are 
read  by  those  who  read  little  else.  They  share  the 
circulation  of  the  religious  novel.  There  is  scarce  any- 
one who  has  not  his  account  to  make  with  a  careful, 
description  of  an  English  county,  some  lost  association, 
to  revive,  some  half-forgotten  story  to  recover.  And 
if  few  relatively,  they  are  still  many  absolutely  who 
cherish  the  strong  local  passion,  the  intense  attachment 
to  the  soil  which  cannot  hear  the  twang  of  one  village 
accent,  the  homely  burr  which  was  known  in  child- 
hood, without  a  thrill  of  pleasure  such  as  not  many 
things  in  life  can  rouse.  This  pride  in  one's  locality 
has  wrought  noble  deeds  in  England  in  past  days,  and 
is  worth  stimulating  in  an  age  when  love  of  country 
is  dropping  fast  from  a  passion  to  a  principle. 

Mr.  Baring-Gould  makes  no  appeal  to  this  sentiment. 
Indeed  the  lustier  side  of  Western  life,  which  has 
furnished  him  with  more  than  one  interesting  novel, 
is  scarce  reflected  in  these  pages  ;  the  reader  might 
forget  with  little  difficulty  that  the  sea,  which  almost 
girdles  Western  England,  must  in  all  ages  have 
given  the  chief  savour  to  its  life,  have  dictated  its. 
ambitions,  and  directed  its  glories.  The  fact  is  that 
the  sea-life  of  the  West— like  much  other  life,  say  that 
of  mediaeval  Italy — lies  waiting  for  a  bad  man  to  write 
its  history.  How  should  any  other  sympathise  truly 
with  Hawkins  as  a  slaver,  or  do  justice  to  the  pirates,, 
or  even  love  the  smugglers  ?— though  of  them  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  does  write  with  gusto.  What  is  the  use 
of  referring  to  these  worthies,  it  their  ideals  of  conduct 
shock  you  at  the  outset?  As  well  set  Caesar  Borgia  to 
write  on  Sunday  schools. 

It  is  however  a  singular  blessing  that  the  talents  and, 
ambitions  of  Western  men  have  coursed  at  one  time 
and  another  in  very  opposite  directions,  and  have  in- 
deed set  towards  piety  at  least  as  strongly  as  those 
of  other  people.  If  therefore  anyone  be  minded  to 
consider  saints  rather  than  sinners  when  he  travels 
round  the  West,  he  will  find  them  in  no  less  profusion  ; 
and  though  he  may  wish  that  Mr.  Baring-Gould  had 
not  led  him  into  Paradise  at  once,  but  had  prepared 
his  mind,  as  Virgil  did  when  he  acted  as  a  guide,  by 
a  preliminary  stroll  through  regions  of  less  rarefied 
morality,  he  must  at  least  admit  that  no  better  master 
of  the  ceremonies  could  be  found.  Indeed  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  has  brought  together  in  convenient  form  a  great 
mass  of  lore  concerning  the  men  and  women  honoured 
in  the  dedications  of  those  Western  churches  which  have 
long  been  a  standing  puzzle.  Carantoc  and  Melor, 
Breoke,  Breage  and  Erth— he  knows  them  all  familiarly 
and  has  set  down  their  stories.  Did  we  dream  that 
some  were  fabulous  ?  Is  it  not  on  record  that  even  an, 
archbishop,  greatly  daring,  refused  to  dedicate  a 
London  church  to  one  of  Cornwall's  saints,  declared 
her  unauthentic  (proh  pudor  !— it  would  have  hurt  less 
if  he  had  assailed  her  character  !)  and  agreed  as  a  com- 
promise on  the  dedication  of  "All  Saints,"  for  amongst 
them  of  course  the  congregation  could  reckon  whom 
they  pleased  ?  Such  outrages  upon  Western  feeling 
will  be  scarce  possible  in  future.  Mr.  Baring-Gould- 
has  cast  down  the  sceptic  from  his  seat  and  made  the.- 
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"heart  of  the  believer  to  sing  for  joy.  He  has  lifted  a 
■reproach  from  Cornwall. 

Of  mines,  both  ancient  and  modern,  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  has  many  interesting  things  to  say.  He  is  too 
wary  to  offer  battle  on  the  vexed  question  whether  the 
Romans  worked  the  tin.  The  point  is,  as  he  says, 
questionable ;  yet  very  strong  arguments  have  been 
produced  to  show  that  they  did  not,  notably  of  late  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Cornish  of  Penzance,  whose  reasoning  goes 
to  demonstrate  that  they  did  not  know  of  its  existence. 
Now  the  Romans  certainly  had  communications  with 
Cornwall,  where  they  left  behind  their  pottery,  their 
milestones,  and  perhaps  two  camps.  They  had  more- 
over a  singular  genius  for  discovering  all  sources  of 
profit  in  the  countries  which  they  occupied  or  visited. 
"Elsewhere  in  England  they  worked  mines  with  skill  and 
industry.  Why  did  they  not  work  the  tin  if  they  knew 
it  was  there  ?  And  if  they  did  not  know,  is  it  likely 
that  anybody  else  did  ?  Can  it  be  that  Diodorus  was 
not  thinking  of  Cornwall  when  he  wrote  a  certain 
famous  passage,  that  Ictis  was  not  in  the  West,  that 
mining  is  a  comparatively  modern  art,  and  even  stream 
works  less  ancient  than  we  think  ?  Surely  they  who 
set  on  foot  these  doubts  cannot  dare  to  show  their  faces 
in  broad  day  at  Camborne  or  S.  Just !  Of  supersti- 
tions and  of  pilchards,  of  dialect  and  holy  wells,  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  discourses  freely.  On  the  last-named 
subject  he  betrays  a  very  pleasing  modesty,  speaking  of 
S.  Clether's  Well  Chapel  as  having  been  recently 
restored.  Now  it  is  well  known  to  Western  men  that 
it  is  wholly  to  the  energy  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould  and  in 
some  measure  to  his  purse  that  they  owe  the  rescue  of 
that  interesting  well  and  chapel  from  the  swamp  into 
which  both  had  been  permitted  to  subside.  They  will 
not  forget  their  cause  for  gratitude. 

There  is  one  other  subject  on  which  the  puzzled 
traveller  will  consult  Mr.  Baring-Gould  with  avidity — • 
the  megaliths,  the  old  stone  monuments  that  dot  the 
moors.  Here  again  he  will  get  no  certain  answer ; 
and  that  is  right,  for  the  age  of  dogmatising  in 
archaeology  is  over  and  men  begin  to  admit  that  they 
"know  nothing.  Some  day  a  scholar  will  chart  the 
megaliths  completely.  Lukis  and  Borlase  began  this 
work,  but  left  it  incomplete  and  therefore  robbed  of 
more  than  half  its  value  ;  for  a  man  wishing  to  argue 
on  the  distribution  must  know  as  accurately  where 
the  megaliths  are  not  as  where  they  are.  Large  maps, 
to  which  Lord  Salisbury  referred  hysteric  politicians, 
may  prove  to  have  their  use  no  less  in  archaeology. 
"Yet  the  secret  of  the  stone  circles  is  one  which  time 
holds  tight  ;  and  is  little  likely  to  relax  within  the  limit 
•of  our  days  on  earth. 


A  STUDENT-PARSON. 

*•  Notes  on  the  Translation  of  the  New  Testament." 
By  the  late  Frederick  Field.  Cambridge  :  at  the 
University  Press.    1899.    js.  net. 

"D  ECENT  events  have  again  directed  public  attention 
Av.  to  the  country  clergy— their  hardships,  their 
difficulties,  their  advantages,  their  failures.  The  golden 
age  of  the  country  clergy  is  plainly  past.  Probably  at 
all  times  the  majority  were,  as  now,  stricken  in  pocket, 
a  respectable,  lethargic  body  given  up  to  domestic 
affections  and  parochial  routine  :  but  then  the  dull 
level  of  the  majority  was  not  rarely  broken  and  relieved 
by  saintly  or  scholarly  individuals,  or  even  by  indi- 
viduals who  were  both  saintly  and  scholarly.  Now  the 
-country  parson  of  the  scholarly  type  has  become  the 
rarest  of  rare  birds.  The  conditions  which  favoured 
his  existence  have  mostly  disappeared.  He  was  gene- 
•rated  by  clerical  fellowships,  and  nourished  by  college 
livings.  He  was  the  creature  of  endowment  and  that 
■on  the  generous  scale  which  the  niggardly  spirit  of 
modern  radicalism  abhors  and  prohibits.  Harried  from 
the  Universities  by  "  Reform,"  oppressed  in  the  country 
•by  poverty,  the  most  distinctive  and  distinguished  type 
of  Anglican  clergy  tends  to  perish.  One  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  student-parson  passed  away  in 
Frederick  Field,  whose  learned  leisure  enriched  the 
Church  with  many  works  of  abiding  value,  and  who 
perpetuated  into  extreme  old  age  the  accurate  habits 
and  unremitting  industry  of  the  old-fashioned  Cam- 


bridge scholar.  The  reprint  of  the  Pars  Tertia  of  the 
"  Otium  Norvicense  "  which  was  privately  circulated 
in  1881  and  is  now  for  the  first  time  placed  within  the 
reach  of  the  general  public,  will  be  welcomed  not  only 
as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  New  Testa- 
ment exegesis,  but  also  as  an  interesting  memorial  of 
its  venerable  author.  Dr.  Field's  brief  autobiography, 
originally  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Hexapla  of 
Origen  has  been  with  great  advantage  reproduced  in 
this  volume.  He  describes  the  life  of  a  scholarly 
country  parson,  enjoying  the  ample  revenues  of  a  "fat 
living  "  and  thus  enabled  to  undertake  and  carry 
through  projects,  at  once  laborious  and  unremunera- 
tive,  highly  valuable  to  the  community  and  yet 
destitute  of  any  element  of  popularity.  For  twenty- 
one  years  he  held  the  college-living  of  Reepham-cum- 
Kerdiston  which,  in  days  when  tithe  rentcharge  was 
commonly  above  par  value,  could  hardly  have  been 
worth  less  than  ,£1,000  per  annum.  Then,  already  an 
old  man,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  without  the 
distraction  of  a  small  country  parish  to  his  critical 
labours.  "  Resignato  igitur  beneficio  meo,  e  cujus 
amplis  reditibus  jam  omnibus  bonis  affluebam,  Norvicum 
me  contuli."  His  life  was  protracted  for  yet  another 
twenty-two  years,  and  to  the  end  he  continued  his 
work.  These  notes  on  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  represent  the  recreations  of  an  aged  scholar 
to  whom  "  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  has  been  not  so  much  the 
pursuit  as  the  passion  of  a  life  protracted  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  limits."  He  delights  to  bring  together 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  sacred  text  passages  from 
classical  authors,  and  to  apply  to  the  critical  problems 
of  the  New  Testament  those  principles  of  emendation 
which  have  made  the  fame  of  so  many  Cambridge 
scholars.  Undoubtedly  his  enthusiasm  has  its  own 
risks  :  and  it  is  not  always  safe  to  follow  classical 
precedents  when  dealing  with  apostolic  Greek  :  yet  Dr. 
Field's  knowledge  is  so  extensive,  his  sympathies  are  so 
wide,  and  his  critical  instincts  so  sound  that  he  success- 
fully avoids  the  perils  of  his  method,  and  provides  a 
book,  fragmentary  indeed  but  of  permanent  worth, 
which  all  Biblical  students  will  place  alongside  the  works 
of  Dr.  Field's  younger  and  more  famous  Cambridge 
contemporaries.  The  profession  of  faith  with  which  the 
autobiography  closes  is  of  peculiar  interest  at  the 
present  time.  Dr.  Field  was  no  partisan.  In  his  youth 
he  was  the  colleague  of  the  Tractarians  in  the  Library 
of  the  Fathers  to  which  he  contributed  a  translation  of 
S.  Chrysostom's  Homilies  on  the  Pauline  Epistles,  in  his 
old  age  he  was  associated  with  those  more  courageous 
scholars  whose  work  survives  in  the  Revised  Version 
of  the  Bible.  "  Fidem  catholicam,  ab  Ecclesia  Anglicana 
reformata  expositam,  firmiter  teneo.  Errores  ac 
novitates,  qui  in  tot  annorum  decursu  alter  alteri  super- 
venerint,  sive  Evangelicalium  (qui  nominantur),  sive 
Rationalistarum,  sive  (quod  novissimum  ulcus  est) 
Ritualistarum  et  Papizantium,  praeveniente  Dei  gratia 
feliciter  evasi.  Jus  fasque  turn  in  privatis  turn  in 
publicis  rebus  impense  amavi  :  injurias  et  aggressiones, 
sive  regum  delirantium,  sive  plebeculae  tyrannidem 
affectantis,  immitigabili  odio  ac  detestatione  prosecutus 
sum." 


A  NIMROD   OF  FRANCE. 
"  After  Big  Game  in  Central  Africa."    By  Edouard  Foa. 
Translated  from  the  French,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Frederic  Lees.    London  :  Black.     1899.  215-. 
TE  English  are  not  as  a  rule  inclined  to  look  very 
»  V     favourably  upon  works  of  sport  issuing  from 
French  sources.    This  is  no  doubt  partly  a  matter  of 
mere  insular  prejudice.    On  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be 
said  that  the  sporting  methods  and  equipment  of  the 
average  Frenchman  are  often  very  absurd,  while  a 
good  many  accounts  of  French  sportsmen  abroad  have 
been  rendered  ridiculous  either  by  the  sheer  exaggera- 
tion of  romance  or  by  a  sentimental  treatment  utterly  at 
variance  with  British  ideas. 

,  M-  Foa's  work  is,  however,  not  at  all  this  kind  of 
literature.  It  is,  beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt,  the 
production,  not  only  of  a  hard-working  explorer 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the 
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African  interior  but  of  a  first-rate  sportsman,  who, 
without  being-  a  butcher,  has  been  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful in  the  pursuit  of  the  rarer  and  larger  of  the  wild 
fauna  of  the  country.  The  book  is  written  in  that  direct, 
matter-of-fact  way,  which  appeals  at  once  to  the  gunner 
and  the  naturalist  of  these  islands,  and  it  describes, 
without  a  trace  of  exaggeration  or  unnecessary  senti- 
ment, many  a  scene  of  interest,  danger,  or  excitement. 
It  has,  too,  the  supreme  advantage  of  being  illustrated 
by  a  number  of  extremely  good  photographs  of  African 
big  game  and  scenery.  These  photographs  were 
mainly  taken  by  the  author.  They  are  some  of  the  most 
successful  pictures  of  their  kind  ever  secured  in 
Africa,  and  they  bear  witness  in  the  fullest  manner  to 
the  author's  statements  and  descriptions.  The  photo- 
graphs of  dead  eland,  zebra,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  harte- 
beest,  buffalo,  lion,  warthog,  sable  antelope,  waterbuck, 
and  other  game  form  indeed  an  extraordinarily  good 
series,  the  like  of  which  have  seldom  been  secured  by 
any  one  sportsman.  And,  knowing  as  we  do  the  diffi- 
culties that  surround  photography  in  the  African  hunt- 
ing veld,  we  heartily  congratulate  M.  Foa  upon  them. 
The  author  has  had  much  'experience  of  the  African 
continent.  In  1880  he  travelled  through  Tunis,  Algeria 
and  Morocco,  while  between  1886  and  1890  he  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the  countries 
between  the  Ivory  Coast  and  the  Niger,  as  well  as 
French  Congo  and  Dahomey.  In  1891  he  was  entrusted 
with  a  mission  of  exploration  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  sporting  results  of  which  he  embodied 
in  his  book  "  Mes  Grandes  Chasses  dans  1'Afrique 
Centrale." 

The  present  work  deals  in  the  main  with  sport  and 
adventure  occurring  in  the  years  1894-97  during  an 
interesting  and  most  arduous  piece  of  travel  from  the 
East  to  the  West  coasts  of  the  Dark  Continent.  Start- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  in  August  1894,  M. 
Foa  first  followed  the  course  of  that  great  river,  diverg- 
ing in  various  places,  More  than  a  year  was  spent  in 
countries  north  and  north-east  of  the  Zambesi,  some  of 
them  hitherto  almost  unknown  and  unexplored.  Thence 
M.  Foa  made  his  way  to  Lake  Bangweolo  and  visited 
the  source  of  the  Aroangwa.  Lake  Tanganyika  was 
explored,  as  well  as  Lake  Nyassa.  Certain  shells 
which  the  author  brought  back  with  him  from  Tan- 
ganyika assist  the  theory  of  Dr.  Giinther  and  other 
naturalists  that  this  vast  inland  water,  lying  in  the  heart 
of  Africa,  is  nothing  else  than  an  ancient  arm  of  the  sea, 
isolated  long  ages  since  by  the  obtrusion  of  land. 
From  Tanganyika  M.  Foa  passed  with  infinite  labour 
and  many  difficulties  to  the  Congo.  This  journey 
occupied  him  forty-one  days,  of  which  twenty  were 
spent  in  traversing  a  section  of  the  great  equatorial 
forest.  From  the  Congo  he  made  his  way  gradually 
to  the  West  coast.  In  reward  of  these  wide  wan- 
derings and  of  the  numerous  astronomical  and  other 
observations  secured,  as  well  as  of  much  laborious  map- 
ping, collecting,  and  note  taking,  M.  Foa  has  been  pre- 
sented with  the  gold  medal  of  the  Paris  Geographical 
Society,  while  the  Brussels  and  Antwerp  Geographical 
Societies  have  also  awarded  him  medals.  These 
rewards  are  exceedingly  well  earned. 

The  sporting  and  zoological  results  of  these  expedi- 
tions are  ample  enough.  M.  Foa  shot  and  collected 
during  his  three  or  four  years'  wanderings  no  less  than 
1,228  specimens.  The  more  important  game  animals 
numbered  not  less  than  488,  of  which  39  were  elephants, 
14  rhinoceroses,  19  hippopotami,  16  lions,  56  buffalo, 
28  elands,  62  hartebeests,  43  waterbucks,  23  pookoos 
(a  rare  kind  of  antelope),  31  warthogs,  16  koodoos,  and 
so  forth.  Innumerable  birds  of  no  less  than  233  kinds 
were  also  obtained  for  food  or  collecting  purposes  :  while 
24  animals,  including  2  young  lions,  2  zebras,  a  young 
leopard,  antelopes,  and  other  interesting  creatures  were 
captured  alive.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  scarce  giraffe 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  immense  stretches  of  Central 
Africa  traversed  by  M.  Foa.  The  author  shot  but  one 
specimen  during  the  whole  of  his  expedition  and  makes 
mention  of  but  few  troops.  It  is  evident  that  much  of  this 
part  of  Central  Africa  is  not  favourable  to  the  existenceof 
these  singular  quadrupeds,  which  inhabit  by  preference 
dry,  waterless  country  abounding  in  acacia  forests.  It 
is  quite  clear  also,  from  M.  Foa's  narrative — as  other 
African  hunters  have  also  pointed  out— that  the  stalking 


of  these  animals  on  foot  is  extremely  difficult.  In  South' 
Africa  and  the  Soudan  regions,  where  giraffe  are  run. 
down  on  horseback,  very  large  numbers  of  them  fall 
victims  to  mounted  hunters  armed  with  rifles. 

M.  Foa  includes  in  his  work  a  very  useful  chapter  on. 
arms  and  outfit,  a  chapter  which  is  well  worthy  of 
perusal  even  by  English  hunters.  Concerning  rifle 
sights,  he  writes  as  follows  : — "  As  to  diamond  sights, 
telescopic  sights,  or  others  more  or  less  extraordinary 
which  imaginative  gunsmiths  invent  at  every  moment, 
the  only  object  which  they  reach  is,  most  certainly,  the 
pocket  of  the  sportsman.  Nothing  equals  the  small 
pyramid,  surmounted  or  not  by  a  ball.  It  is  good  to  have 
it  in  platinum,  in  silver,  or  in  ivory,  because  it  stands 
out  better ;  the  material  of  which  it  is  made  is  a  mere 
matter  of  taste  and  habit.  Diamonds  are  not  worth 
much  ;  I  have  tried  them,  as  all  other  modern  inven- 
tions in  gunnery,  and  have  returned  to  the  silver  sights 
upon  which  at  night  can  be  placed  a  large  pea  in  white 
or  phosphorescent  enamel."  The  Boers  of  South  Africa, 
by  the  way,  who  may  be  described  as  the  best  practical 
sporting  rifle  shots  in  the  world,  prefer — for  day  shoot- 
ing— an  ivory  sight  to  any  other.  Night  shooting  is  not 
now  much  followed  in  Sout,h  Africa.  M.  Foa  had  the 
luck  to  bag  three  lions  in  one  morning,  a  feat  not  often 
surpassed  even  by  Mr.  Selous  or  any  of  our  great  English 
hunters.  Night  shooting  at  lions  must  be  excitingenough 
for  anyone.  The  author  describes  most  graphically  in 
Chapter  IX.  his  preparations,  the  shot,  the  charge  of 
the  wounded  beast,  and  the  subsequent  search  by  torch- 
light. Presently  a  choking  roar  of  rage  is  heard  from 
the  stricken  lion.  "  Everyone  understands  that  so  well 
that  in  a  moment  everybody  vanishes.  The  torch- 
bearers  scamper  away,  the  lights  go  out  and  leave  us 
in  darkness,  and  the  most  complete  silence  reigns 
save  for  the  hiccups  of  the  lion,  indistinct  noises  and 
moans,  the  crackling  of  shrubs  and  leaves  barely  fifty 
yards  away.  Then  the  moon  sets,  leaving  everything 
in  darkness."  The  night  passes  in  this  unpleasant 
proximity  ;  at  break  of  dawn  the  lion,  which  had  dragged 
itself  away,  is  found  and  finished  off  with  the  "303. 

This  is  a  really  excellent  sporting  book.  Mr. 
Frederic  Lee's  translation  is  quite  equal  to  the  subject. 
We  have  only  to  complain  that  no  adequate  map  accom- 
panies the  work. 


NOVELS. 

"  Miss  Malevolent."  London  :  Greening.  1899.  35-.  6aL 
The  great  novel-reading  public  which  found  "The 
Hypocrite  "  to  its  taste  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the 
author's  latest  effort.  Who  the  author  is,  by  this  time 
is  probably  a  fairly  open  secret.  "  Miss  Malevolent " 
has  in  it  the  makings  of  a  considerable  novel  :  the 
writer  has  a  knack  of  character  presentment  which 
means  that  his  people  live  ;  he  has  the  dramatic 
instinct  ;  he  is  at  times  on  the  verge  of  real  wit  ; 
he  knows  certain  phases  of  literary  and  artistic  life 
well  ;  and  his  story  is  at  least  original  enough  to  hold 
the  interest  throughout.  "  Miss  Malevolent"  being  so 
much,  we  are  inclined  to  complain  that  it  is  not  more. 
Pruned  here,  added  to  there,  and  touched  up  in  many 
places,  it  would  not  leave  the  impression  that  it  is  the 
result  of  a  few  days'  scribbling  against  time.  Miss 
Malevolent  herself  is  the  very  daughter  of  Ananias  :  her 
propensity  for  bearing  false  witness  is  amazing.  She 
compasses,  or  seeks  to  compass,  the  ruin  of  the  man 
she  hates  in  the  appalling  assurance  that  her  father 
confessor  will  grant  her  absolution.  The  author  says  he 
has  no  "wish  to  participate  in  the  high  jinks  of  Mr. 
Walter  Walsh  or  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,"  but  his  story 
is  vividly  suggestive  of  "  Secrets  of  the  Confessional" 
and  will  seriously  offend  Roman  Catholics.  Kitty 
Nugent  is  a  striking  study  of  a  girl  who,  as  "  the 
only  Waye  "  said  of  her,  makes  herself  cheap  to  half  a 
dozen  men — "disgusting  the  decent  ones,  because  she  is 
risky  in  her  talk  and  behaviour  ;  and  eventually  disgust- 
ing the  fast  ones  because  she  is  at  bottom  perfectly- 
virtuous."  Some  of  the  wit  (to  which  the  characters  are 
prone  is  miserably  poor  :  the  author,  by  praising  therr 
"  epigrams"  is  evidently  under  the  impression  that  he 
has  made  his  puppets  say  very  clever  things  ;  some  of 
the;best  "  mots "  are  not  new.  Thus  Mrs.  Policarp- 
unblushingly  appropriates  soexcellent  a  parody  as  M  In. 
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the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  debt  "  and  the  author  pro- 
nounces her  a  wit  on  the  strength  of  it.  The  effort  to 
be  epigrammatic  and  smart  is  the  chief  drawback  to  the 
novel  ;  it  is  an  offence  which  the  average  novel-reader 
will  consider  venial. 

"A  Gentleman  Player:  his  Adventures  on  a  Secret 
Mission  for  Queen  Elizabeth."  By  R.  N.  Stephens. 
London  :  Methuen.  1899.  6s. 
Mr.  Stephens  should  give  his  faculty  for  romance  fair 
play.  He  has  a  delightful  story  to  tell  of  a  delightful 
period.  Indeed,  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  he 
has  not  quarried  from  a  mine  that  may  yet  enrich  our 
fiction  considerably.  But  he  is  overfond  of  Americanisms 
that  are  not  Elizabethan  English  and  of  reminding  us 
of  to-day  when  we  fain  would  forget  all  save  the 
yesterday  with  which  he  is  evidently  well  acquainted. 
Why,  for  example,  does  he  suddenly  suspend  our 
invitation  to  the  inn-yard  production  of  "  The  Battle  of 
Alcazar  "  in  order  that  he  may  rush  like  a  very  Ariel  on 
through  centuries  dragging  us  after  him  to  chatter 
about  Dewey  and  Sampson  ?  Perhaps  the  book  is 
printed  from  American  plates  and  supposing  some  of 
these  to  have  been  lost  we  may  account  for  the  notes  the 
absence  of  which  is  made  conspicuous  by  the  numerous 
figure  references  to  them  in  the  text.  However  the 
story's  the  thing  here  and  much  may  be  pardoned  where 
the  author  is  so  breezily  and  healthfully  entertaining  as 
Mr.  Stephens  is.  Hal  Marryot  is  a  goodly  young 
gentleman  and  Mistress  Hazlehurst  as  winsome  and 
withal  as  trying  a  sweetheart  as  ever  an  Elizabethan 
knight-errant  could  have  wished  to  set  eyes  upon. 

"  Like  Another  Helen."  By  Sydney  C.  Grier.  Edin- 
burgh and  London  :  Blackwood.  1899.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

This  romantic  history  takes  us  back  to  that  episode 
in  the  English  occupation  of  India  which  centres  round 
the  tragical  incident  of  the  Black  Hole  in  Calcutta  and 
ends  with  the  crowning  victory  of  Plassey.  Following 
up  his  previous  success  in  the  same,  direction,  the 
author  has  given  a  fresh  proof  of  his  skill  in  repro- 
ducing the  style  and  mannerisms  of  the  period  to  which 
his  story  belongs.  The  epistolary  form  which  has  been 
adopted  in  "  Like  Another  Helen  "  is  no  doubt  charac- 
teristic of  the  time  when  Richardson's  novels  held  the 
field  :  but  it  is  scarcely  as  suitable  for  history  as  it  is 
for  romance.  The.sketches  of  Calcutta  society  and  of 
European  life  in  Bengal  in  the  days  of  Clive  are  repro- 
duced with  much  fidelity  from  the  best  authorities  and 
they  fall  appropriately  enough  into  the  letters  of  Miss 
Sylvia  Freyne.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  political 
intrigues  and  the  military  operations  of  that  stirring 
period,  some  fitter  medium  is  wanted  than  the  letters 
of  one  young  lady  of  fashion  to  another.  In  spite  how- 
ever of  self-imposed  hindrances  Sidney  C.  Grier  has 
produced  a  book  which  is  full  of  interest  both  in  its  fact 
and  fiction  and  deserves  to  rank  high  among  the  novels 
of  the  season. 

"  When  Rogues  Fall  Out."  By  Joseph  Hatton. 
London:  Pearson.  1899.  6s. 
As  if  sufficient  attention  had  not  already  been 
devoted  to  the  sordid  lives  of  Jack  Sheppard  and 
Jonathan  Wild,  Mr.  Hatton  now  trespasses  upon  the 
preserve  so  carefully  cultivated  by  Harrison  Ainsworth. 
He  professes  to  have  been  at  great  pains  to  consult  the 
authorities,  but  he  does  not  convince  us  that  he  has 
excavated  anything  new  or  valuable.  This  is  partly 
because  he  has  not  taken  sufficient  pains  to  weld  his 
story  together,  partly  because  he  possesses  none  of  the 
instincts  of  an  historian.  Rarely  have  we  met  with  so 
disjointed,  inconsequential  a  narrative,  so  complete  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  comparative  values  of  events 
and  incidents.  Mr.  Hatton  is  vastly  concerned  lest  we 
shall  reproach  him  with  ministering  to  criminal  im- 
pulses, but  we  can  assure  him  that  the  possibility  of 
evil  influence  is  amply  safeguarded  by  his  supreme 
dulness.  And  the  worth  of  his  history  may  be  gauged 
by  the  fact  that  he  conceives  a  Jacobin  and  a  Jacobite 
to  be  synonymous. 

"  Blake  of  Oriel."     By  Adeline  Sergeant.    London  : 
White.    1899.  65-. 
Miss  Sergeant's  book  opens  well,  with  a  precocious 
Board  School  boy  of  conflicting  instincts  ' who  seems  to 


promise  future  developments  of  some  interest.  It  is 
something  of  a  disappointment  to  find  him  later  on, 
turned  into  a  rather  crude  and  conventional  villain — 
stealing,  bragging  and  preying  upon  women.  The 
women  are  modern,  with  the  exception  of  Blake's 
mother  and  aunt.  The  two  beautiful  maidens,  Anne 
and  Clare,  simply  do  not  live  at  all,  and  the  author 
rather  obviously  does  not  take  much  stock  in  them. 
The  corpse-reviving  doctor  fits  awkwardly  into  the 
story  and  his  achievements  strain  the  reader's  credulity  ; 
but  Miss  Sergeant  may  be  granted  to  have  discovered  a 
new  thing  in  the  way  of  sensational  ideas.  Taking  jt 
as  a  whole,  her  book  is  neither  good  nor  bad.  It  is 
pleasantly  written,  like  all  her  work,  but  will  neither 
add  to  nor  diminish  her  reputation. 

"  The  Indian  Bangle."  By  Fergus  Hume.  London  : 
Sampson  Low.  1899.  35.  6d. 
With  his  plot,  which  is  treated  with  some  ingenuity, 
Mr.  Hume  is  unnecessarily  prodigal  ;  there  is  enough 
to  serve  for  half  a  dozen  novels.  All  the  material 
which  his  readers  look  for  and  have  learned  to  expect 
are  to  be  found  in  full  measure  in  "  The  Indian  Bangle  :  " 
anarchists,  murder,  mystery,  personation,  and  innumer- 
able surprises.  The  interest  is  well  sustained,  and  the 
most  exacting  cannot  complain  of  want  of  movement 
or  excitement. 


NEW   BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

"  In  India."     By  G.  W.  Steevens.    London  :  Blackwood. 
1899.  &s. 

Lightning-conductor  of  superficial  if  vivid  impressions  de 
voyage,  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens  succeeds  in  imparting  undeniable 
attraction  and  suggestiveness  to  his  description  of  India.  .His 
pen-pictures  of  things  he  saw  in  that  "inimitable,  incongruous" 
country  are  admirable.  Take  a  paragraph  from  the  account 
of  Delhi.  "  Coming  out  of  the  walls  still  crumbling  from 
Nicholson's  cannon,  you  see  mill  chimneys  blackening  the  sky. 
Delhi  with  local  cotton  they  tell  you  can  spin  as  fine  as  Man- 
chester. One  more  incongruity  !  The  iron  pillar,  the  ruined 
mosque,  the  jewelled  halls,  the  shabby  street,  and  now  the 
clacking  mill.  That  is  the  last  of  Delhi's  myriad  reincarna- 
tions." Or  take  a  sentence  or  two  from  the  conclusion  of  a 
chapter  on  the  District  Officer,  the  personal  sign  and  symbol  of 
British  government.  "Through  all  this  primitive  hospitality, 
primitive  corruption,  primitive  joy  and  sorrow,  moves  the 
Father  and  Mother  of  District,  granting,  refusing,  punishing, 
fostering.  Respected,  feared,  trusted,  to  his  800,000  subjects  he 
is  Omnipotence.  He  is  thirty  years  old,  and  has  been  at  this 
kind  of  work  for  six  years."  Whether  Mr.  Steevens  is  equally 
trustworthy  when  he  philosophises  on  British  rule  is  a  matter 
on  which  there  is  room  for  wide  divergence  of  opinion.  Is 
British  influence  declining  ?  He  thinks  it  is.  East  and  W'est 
in  his  opinion  are  as  far  apart  as  they  were  in  the  days  when 
we  established  our  first  factory  at  Surat.  Nor  has  he  apparently 
any  hesitation  in  ascribing  this  state  of  things  to  our  virtues. 
India  to-day  is  necessarily  largely  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
things  from  which  the  British  Government  rescued  the  India  of 
the  past.  We  have  given  India  justice  and  peace.  "Justice," 
is  Mr.  Steevens' pessimistic  conclusion,  "  India  can  do  without : 
for  peace  she  does  not  thank  us." 

"The  Pilgrim's  Progress."    With  over  120  designs  by  three 
brothers  George  Woolliscroft,  Frederick  and  Louis  Rhead. 
London  :  Pearson.    1899.    ys.  6d. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  .disagreeable  of  the  books  treated 
with  "decorative"  illustrations  that  have  yet  appeared.  That 
drawings  and  borders  so  heavy  and  ugly  have  met  with  no 
small  amount  of  praise  proves  what  odd  power  resides  in  a 
fashionable  word.    Call  drawing  "  decorative,"  and  for  the 
moment  reviewers  do  not  ask  whether  it  is  good  bad  or 
indifferent. 

"The  Law  of  Locomotives  on  Highways."  By  H.  H.  Copnall. 
London  :  Horace  Cox.  1899.  jS.  6d. 
Everything  that  is  to  be  said  about  the  law  of  locomotives  on 
highways  is  to  be  found  in  this  little  book  which  is  a  clear  guide 
to  the  Statutes  and  the  Regulations  with  the  force  of  statutes  that 
have  been  made  under  them.  There  are  also  given  the-  Model 
Regulations  for  adoption  by  County  Councils,  and  issued  by  the 
County  Councils  Association  and  the  Model  Bye^Laws  issued 
by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

"A  History  of  Banking  in  Bristol''  by  C.  H.  Cave,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  Charles  D.  Cave  (Bristol  :  W.  Crofton 
Hemmons)  has  been  privately  printed  and  naturally  appeals 
chiefly  to  the  people  of  Bristol.  Its  interest  is  however  not 
exclusive.  As  the  author  says  "  the  progress  of  banking  has 
always  been  bound  up  with  the  commercial  prosperity  of  this 
country,"  and  Bristol  has  played  no  mean  part  in  furthering 
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that  prosperity.  The  volume  covers  a  period  of  150  years, 
contains  many  excellent  portraits  of  local  banking  celebrities, 
and  is  admirably  printed  and  produced. — Equally  local,  but  of 
rather  more  general  interest,  is  the  Rev.  S.  P.  H.  Statham's 
^' History  of  the  Castle,  Town  and  Port  of  Dover"  (London  : 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  1899V  Dover  was  the  starting 
point  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  and  it  has  been  a 
sort  of  landing  stage  in  British  history  ever  since.  Mr. 
Statham  has  been  at  great  pains  to  collect  all  available  data, 
but  the  loss  and  destruction  of  so  many  of  the  Castle  records 
has  necessarily  added  considerably  to  his  labours.  The  British 
Museum  furnished  some  plates  of  interest. — The  third  volume 
of  "The  History  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society"  (London  : 
Church  Missionary  Society.  1899)  carries  on  the  Society's 
story  from  1873  down  to  the  present  day.  If,  here  again,  as  in 
the  case  of  Bristol  and  Dover  the  record  is  special  it  none 
the  less  appeals  to  a  wider  circle  than  its  object.  It  affords 
an  idea  not  only  of  the  persistent  and  courageous  missionary 
work  beyond  the  seas,  but  of  the  manner  in  which  the  dark 
places  of  the  world  have  been  opened  up  in  recent  years. 

"  The  West  Indies  "  by  A.  K.  Fiske  (New  York  :  Putnam's. 
1899).  This  volume  has  avowedly  been  compiled  in  response 
to  America's  new-found  interest  in  the  Antilles.  Mr.  Fiske 
has  nothing  new  to  tell  us  :  the  ground  was  well  covered  by 
the  late  Mr.  Washington  Eves,  who  spent  time  and  money  in 
preparing  a  handbook  to  the  West  Indies,  which  he  periodically 
revised.  Mr.  Fiske  makes  no  mention  of  Mr.  Eves  among  the 
authorities  whose  work  he  says  he  has  consulted. — "Our  Island 
Empire  "  by  Charles  Morris  (Philadelphia  :  Lippincott.  1899) 
is  another  American  handbook  which  has  resulted  from  the 
war  with  Spain.  Mr.  Morris  deals  with  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  his  object  is  to  assist 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  "a  just  conception  "  of  the 
problems  and  responsibilities  which  will  confront  them  in 
dealing  with  their  new  acquisitions.  Mr.  Morris  we  note 
anticipates  the  possibility  that  the  Cubans  may  not  prove 
capable  of  self-government.  Hence  we  suppose  the  inclusion  of 
Cuba  in  "  our  Island  Empire." 

Will  the  State  elections  which  are  to  take  place  in  the 
United  States  next  month  afford  any  hint  as  to  the  probable 
result  of  the  Presidential  contest  next  year?  Senator  J.  C. 
Burrows  in  the  October  issue  of  the  "Forum"  answers  the 
question  with  an  emphatic  negative.  All  sorts  of  local  and 
personal  considerations  will  enter  into  the  State  elections  which 
will  be  absent  from  the  National  contest.  The  position  in  the 
Philippines  and  in  Cuba  will  undergo  considerable  changes  in 
the  course  of  twelve  months.  If  Cuba  has  settled  down  to 
self-government  and  the  Philippines  have  been  reduced  to  sub- 
mission, then  Senator  Burrows  thinks  the  troubles  now  existing 
will  be  forgotten.  To  attack  imperialism  in  such  circumstances 
would  be  like  blowing  a  fog  horn  on  a  clear  day.  In  other 
words,  President  McKinley  has  a  year  in  which  to  justify  a 
policy  which  the  State  elections  are  not  likely  to  pronounce  a 
brilliant  success. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  499. 
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NOTES. 

Though  some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
taste  and  effect  of  what  the  "Times"  calls  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  "terrible  castigation "  of  Mr.  Philip 
Stanhope,  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Colonial  Secretary  lost  his  temper.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
speeches  are  always  carefully  prepared,  and  Thursday's 
effort  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Apart  from  what 
we  cannot  help  regarding  as  an  unhappy  exordium,  the 
speech,  extending  over  two  hours  and  forty  minutes, 
must  be  classed  as  a  masterly  performance,  which 
cannot  fail  to  augment  Mr.  Chamberlain's  power  and 
reputation  in  the  constituencies.  As  a  review  of  the 
history  of  the  negotiations  and  a  vindication  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  it  was  agreed  on  both  sides 
that  it  left  not  an  inch  of  ground  uncovered.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  testimony  to  the  success  of  the  orator 
was  the  fact  that  Sir  Henry  Fowler  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  voted  for  him,  and  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  and  Mr.  Asquith  declined  to  vote  against 
him. 

When  two  opposite  and  inconsistent  charges  are 
brought  against  a  Government,  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  its  course  has  been  right.  From  one  side  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  charged  with  having  "rushed"  the 
country  in  to  war  ;  from  the  other  he  is  taxed  with  hav- 
ing been,  to  repeat  his  own  phrase,  "  patient  to  the 
point  of  weakness."  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the 
event,  and  a  great  and  successful  Minister  can  always 
afford  to  admit  an  error.  Mr.  Chamberlain  now 
says  frankly  that  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
a  peaceful  settlement  was  possible.  But  it  was  im- 
possible for  anyone  to  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
in  the  spring,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
Government  would  not  have  carried  the  country 
with  them  had  they  acted  upon  that  assumption  in  the 
month  of  May. 

We  do  not  share  the  old-womanly  fears  expressed 
by  Mr.  John  Morley  and  Mr.  Courtney  as  to  the 
embarrassments  that  will  follow  victory.  The  Dutch 
respect,  perhaps  more  than  most  men,  physical 
superiority,  and  when  once  we  have  proved  to  them 
our  right  to  be  masters,  and  they  have  experienced  the 
relief  of  being  rid  of  the  Hollander  brood  of  harpies, 
they  will  in  a  short  time  become  as  loyal  subjects  of 
the  Queen  as  the  majority  of  their  kinsmen  in  the  Cape 
Colony  are  to-day.  After  all  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  the  Boers  have  challenged  us,  for  they  have  never 
encountered  more  than  a  few  hundred  "  rooineks," 
and  Lanyon  and  Colley  are  their  types  of  British  ad- 
ministrators and  generals.    We  are  glad  that  Lord 


Loch,  with  all  the  weight  of  his  experience,  spoke  out 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Nothing  definite  is  yet  known  as  to  the  intentions 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  regard  to 
the  raising  of  money  for  the  war.  It  is  rumoured  that 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  is  in  favour  of  putting  2d.  on 
to  the  income-tax  and  adding  is.  to  the  beer  duty.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  the  rumour  is  not  true,  for  it  seems 
to  us  that  it  is  too  early  in  the  day  to  decide  on  the 
sources  from  which  the  war  funds  should  come.  Judg- 
ing from  the  analogy  of  India,  which  is  made  to  bear 
the  cost  of  all  measures  affecting,  however  remotely, 
our  Eastern  Empire,  the  cost  of  the  Transvaal  war 
should  fall  upon  the  Transvaal.  The  revenue  of  the 
Transvaal  is,  roughly  speaking,  over  ^4,000,000  a 
year ;  and  if  the  amount  spent  on  fortification,  on 
ammunition,  and  on  bribery  and  corruption  were 
knocked  off,  the  interest  on  ten  or  even  twenty  millions 
would  not  increase  the  total  taxation  now  paid.  In  the 
meantime,  till  the  war  is  over,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
money  should  be  found  by  an  issue  of  bills,  not  Con- 
sols, that  is  by  an  addition  to  the  floating,  not  the 
funded,  debt  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Guildhall  meetingon  Monday  was  an  imposing  dis- 
play of  the  patriotism  of  the  City,  but  the  speeches  were 
as  a  rule  very  poor.  Even  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  was  not  proof  against  the  strain  of  a  speech 
from  Sir  Reginald  Hanson,  and  towards  the  close  of  his 
far  too  lengthy  remarks  the  senior  member  for  the  City 
was  frequently  requested,  in  terms  not  strictly  parlia- 
mentary, to  wind  up.  Sir  John  Lubbock  was  of  course 
listened  to  with  respect,  but  his  voice  is  too  weak  for  a 
large  meeting,  and  the  effort  to  hear  was  painful.  The 
best  speech  was  that  made  by  Mr.  Hichens,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Stock  Exchange,  who  was  brief  and  to  the 
point,  thereby  gaining,  of  course,  in  oratorical  effect. 
It  was  a  well-composed  and  well-delivered  effort,  which 
justified  the  claim  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to  be  the 
most  loyal  and  patriotic  body  in  England. 

As  regards  the  general  plan  of  campaign  which 
Sir  Redvers  Buller  is  likely  to  pursue,  and  which  is 
naturally  creating  considerable  interest  at  the  present 
moment,  the  list  of  passengers  which  embark  to-day 
in  the  "  Moor  "  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  significant. 
It  is  announced  that  Lord  Methuen  is  to  sail  for  Cape 
Town,  Sir  Francis  Clery  for  Port  Elizabeth,  and  Sir 
William  Gatacre  for  East  London.  A  considerable 
staff  too  accompanies  each  commander.  When  more- 
over it  is  added  that  each  of  these  officers  command 
a  division,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  draw  certain  rather 
pertinent  conclusions  therefrom.  We  cannot  however 
help  thinking  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  on  the  part 
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of  the  authorities  to  have  kept  the  destination  of  the 
divisional  commanders  secret. 

M.  Yves  Guyot  is,  we  think,  the  only  French 
journalist  who  approves  of  England's  campaign  against 
the  Boers.  The  rest— headed  by  Rochefort,  Millevoye 
and  Drumont— call  for  an  international  conference  to 
lorbid  the  progress  of  further  hostilities  and  predict, 
in  the  event  of  this  taking  place,  the  disgrace  and 
ultimate  downfall  of  England.  They  spread  the  wildest 
stories  :  several  soldiers,  they  say,  left  London  in  tears 
and  had  to  be  put  forcibly  on  to  the  boat,  while  another 
detachment  had  to  be  bound  together  and  flogged 
before  it  would  consent  to  move  !  In  reply  to 
"numerous  inquiries,"  M.  Rochefort  advises  intending 
volunteers  to  apply  at  the  Belgian  Legation,  and  calls 
them  heroes  and  points  them  out  as  youthful  warriors 
anxious  to  aid  the  feeble  against  the  strong.  One  of 
these  is  M.  Max  Regis  :  the  fearless  soul  who  ran 
away  from  Algiers,  at  dead  of  night  and  in  woman's 
clothes. 

The  assassination  of  Voulet  and  Chanoine  was  even 
more  of  a  surprise  lhan  the  denial  of  Lieutenant 
Meynier's  death.  To  MM.  Hanotaux  and  Rochefort 
the  news  must  have  been  a  shock ;  for  both  saw 
"heroism"  in  the  unhappy  couple  whose  mad  pro- 
gramme was  to  found  an  empire  of  their  own  in  Africa 
and  who,  to  accomplish  it,  burnt  villages,  shot  natives 
and  ihe  gallant  Colonel  Klobb.  Now  that  both  Voulet 
and  Chanoine  have  answered  for  their  dastardly  deed, 
we  hope — with  M.  Comely  of  the  "  Figaro  " — that 
M.  Urban  Gohier  and  others  will  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  continue  their  attacks.  Their  violent  criticisms  of 
the  army  and  its  institutions  are  to  be  deprecated  and 
we  prefer  M.  Clemenceau's  more  moderate  and  dignified 
tone.  To  maintain  that  the  ranks  consist  only  of 
scoundrels  like  Mercier,  Boisdeffre  and  Esterhazy  is  as 
preposterous  as  it  is  false.  Nor  was  it  wise  of  the  same 
writer  to  condemn  Marchand  as  a  conspirator  ;  for, 
throughout  his  stay  in  France,  the  Commandant  has 
acted  with  the  greatest  dignity  and  discretion. 

M.  Jules  Guerin  had,  as  we  predicted,  a  long  paper 
to  read  to  M.  Berenger  on  Wednesday.  It  complained, 
and  it  protested  ;  it  deplored,  moreover,  that  M.  Guerin's 
health  had  suffered  severely  from  the  month's  imprison- 
ment in  the  Rue  de  Chabrol.  Like  the  articles  that  used 
to  appear  in  the  "  Anti-Juif,"  it  attacked  those  who 
"  for  the  last  twenty-nine  years  have  betrayed  the 
Republic,  insulted  the  army,  shielded  the  infamies  of 
the  Jews  and  flattered  the  enemies  of  the  country." 
Still,  this  discourse  —  delivered  probably  with  M. 
Gue-rin's  habitual  violence  — in  no  way  ruffled  M. 
Berenger.  He  listened  patiently,  then  drew  out  his 
list  of  questions,  and  fired  them  off  one  by  one  without 
getting  a  single  reply.  When  the  last  "  conspirator  " 
has  been  condemned  or  dismissed,  we  imagine  that  the 
President  of  the  Senat  will  publicly  thank  M.  "Berenger 
for  the  great  energy  and  tact  he  has  shown. 

In  spite  of  the  harm  done  to  streets  and  squares  by 
the  making  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  the  Parisian 
has  watched  the  progress  of  the  work  for  years  with 
admiration  and  amazement.  To-day,  he  is  more  inter- 
ested than  ever,  for  hundreds  of  hands  are  hard  at 
work,  and  the  railway  will  be  ready  for  the  Exhibition. 
Wherever  a  street  is  up,  the  Parisian  may  be  encoun- 
tered-— established  on  a  heap  of  stones  usually — peering 
into  holes  and  gaps.  Should  he  see  a  railway  line,  he 
proclaims  the  venture  to  be  "  epatant ;"  should  he  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  tunnel  his  excitement 
surpasses  even  his  admiration,  and  he  stoops  more,  and 
peers  more,  regardless  of  danger  and  dust.  If  installed 
on  the  top  of  an  omnibus  he  rises,  risks  his  life  or  at 
least  a  frightful  concussion  by  bending  over  the  rail, 
and  says  excitedly  to  his  neighbour,  "  Regardez  done, 
regardez — le  tunnel."  Then,  everyone  rises,  everyone 
bends,  everyone  is  lost  in  wonder  at  this  marvellous 
"  Metropolitan  "  and  its  miraculous  "  tunnel."  The 
directors  themselves  are  no  less  delighted  and,  when 
some  great  feat  has  been  accomplished,  give  an  under- 
ground luncheon,  lay  on  electric  light,  sing  songs,  and 
pro;ose  toasts. 


Quidnuncs  have  discovered  a  mare's  nest  in  Germany's 
alleged  intention  to  take  advantage  in  Samoa  of  British 
pre-occupation  in  South  Africa.  Germany  will  do 
nothing  so  pre-eminently  unwise.  If  the  British  fleet 
were  engaged  in  the  Transvaal,  there  might  be  some 
ground  for  fearing  that  the  rumour  was  not  mere  inven- 
tion. Possibly  it  owes  its  origin  in  some  degree  to  the 
realisation  that  the  new  regime  so  carefully  planned 
and  so  confidently  proclaimed  has  little  more  chance 
of  success  than  the  old.  Samoa  will  never  enjoy  peace 
until  her  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  Power. 
That  was  the  conclusion  at  which  the  Commissioners 
arrived  three  or  four  months  ago,  and  its  force  is  now 
so  fully  recognised  in  Germany  that  apparently  even 
Herr  Rose  does  not  hesitate  to  advise  her  retirement — 
at  a  price.  He  would  of  course  prefer  to  see  Germany 
installed  as  the  autocrat  of  the  group,  but  for  reasons 
which  have  been  stated  sufficiently  often  in  these 
columns  that  is  impossible.  America  and  Great  Britain 
should  have  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  arranging 
matters  were  Germany  to  withdraw,  unless,  that  is, 
America  repeated  her  Alaskan  tactics  in  Samoa.  German 
ambitions  in  the  Pacific  are  well  known.  They  cannot 
be  gratified  in  Upolu.  But  the  Pacific  is  wide  and 
Great  Britain  ought  not  to  find  the  obstacles  to  com- 
pensation insuperable. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Language  Ordinances  In 
Austria  is  arousing  the  usual  misconceptions  in  this 
country,  where  foreign  politics  are  only  followed  super- 
ficially by  fits  and  starts.  The  chaotic  condition  of 
Austrian  parliamentarism  exposes  all  legislation  to  the 
changes  and  chances  of  compromise,  and  the  Ordi- 
nances were  merely  a  hasty,  incomplete  remedy  for  an 
ill  which  had  been  aggravated  by  long  neglect.  In 
any  case  they  would  have  had  to  be  replaced  eventually 
by  thoughtful  legislation.  The  German  parties,  there- 
fore, who  are  now  so  triumphant  over  the  apparent 
effects  of  their  obstruction,  are  certain  to  be  dis- 
appointed ere  long,  and  the  Czechs  will  be  unwise  if 
they  resort  to  riot  as  an  argument  for  their  inevitable 
due.  This,  however,  is  the  moment  for  exhibiting  a 
firm  front  to  the  encroachments  of  an  unpatriotic  party, 
which  will  have  no  ground  for  complaint  if  it  is  met 
with  its  own  weapons.  Whatever  may  betide,  the 
language  question  cannot  be  allowed  to  drift  anew,  and 
in  many  respects  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  fresh  failure  of 
parliamentarism  may  afford  the  needed  excuse  for  the 
personal  government,  which  alone  promises  to  meet 
immediate  requirements  in  the  dual  monarchy. 

The  talk  of  Anglo-American  goodwill,  indulged  in 
even  more  freely  than  usual  during  the  past  week,  is 
mere  moonshine  whilst  the  Alaskan  boundary  question 
remains  unsettled.  American  obstinacy  has  resulted  in 
a  temporary  arrangement  which  the  Dominion  Minister 
of  Marine  says  cannot  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  a 
modus  vivendi.  Such  an  arrangement  is  in  itself  a 
menace.  It  may  break  down  at  any  moment,  and  what 
will  happen  then  ?  So  far  as  diplomacy  is  concerned 
the  position  is  one  of  absolute  deadlock.  There  is 
natural  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  take 
any  steps  which  would  leave  the  United  States  no 
alternative  but  surrender  or  war,  and  as  the  States 
persist  in  their  refusal  to  arbitrate,  the  situation  has 
become  one  after  Mr.  Micavvber's  own  heart.  In  Sir 
Louis  Davies'  view  there  is  no  means  of  settling  the 
question  except  arbitration.  The  Venezuelan  award 
will  not  have  improved  the  chances  that  America  will 
trust  her  case  to  an  impartial  tribunal.  Professor 
J.  B.  Moore  suggests  that  the  Chilkoot  Pass  should  be 
made  an  international  highway.  The  idea  is  ingenious, 
though  we  cannot  see  why  Canada  should  be  called 
upon  to  regard  as  international  a  route  which  it  is  fairly 
clear  belongs  to  herself  alone. 

It  has  fallen  to  Lord  Curzon  to  deal  with  a  delicate 
administrative  question  that  has  long  been  maturing. 
A  belief  has  grown  up  that  civilian  officers  in  India 
have  recently  been  losing  that  close  touch  with  the 
people  which  is  essential  to  effective  control.  One 
very  tangible  cause  is  the  frequent  transfer  of  officials 
from  district  to  district.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
depreciated  rupee  officers  could  not  afford  to  take  long 
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leave  on  half-pay  and  had  to  content  themselves  with 
the  more  frequent  periods  of  short  leave  on  full  pay 
which  the  rules  allow.  Hence  followed  constant  inter- 
changes of  staff.  In  a  country  where  men  count  for 
more  than  measures  the  mischief  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated.  A  remedy  is  sought  in  the  direction  of 
curtailing  short  leaves  out  of  India.  This  is  good  as 
far  as  it  goes  but  will  be  ineffective  unless  supplemented 
by  some  measure  to  make  continued  service  more 
attractive.  Let  Lord  Curzon  ask  why  so  many  senior 
officers  retire  just  when  they  are  most  valuable. 

The  formation  of  the  Bengal  army  into  a  separate 
command  has  been  followed  by  the  announcement  that 
the  "  Purbhia  "  regiments  show  some  sign  of  relapsing 
into  the  laxity  which  characterised  pre-Mutiny  days. 
The  more  warlike  races  of  the  Panjab  and  Nipal  in- 
variably enjoy  first  call  for  active  service  and  the 
Bengal  troops  do  not  get  enough  fighting  to  keep  them 
up  to  the  mark.  Hence  the  best  officers  naturally 
strive  to  get  into  the  Panjab  army  and  the  down- 
country  regiments  fall  into  the  hands  of  less  energetic 
and  ambitious  men.  General  Luck  has  publicly  given 
the  Bengal  officers  to  understand  that  unless  they  and 
their  regiments  wake  up  they  will  find  themselves 
superseded.  Some  sympathy  is  expressed  in  India  for 
men  on  whom  are  visited  the  sins  of  a  system.  Troops 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  fighting  power  who  are  persistently  denied 
the  indispensable  lessons  of  actual  warfare. 

Vice-Admiral  Philip  Colomb  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the 
nation  as  well  as  the  navy.  During  his  active  career 
he  conferred  considerable  benefit  on  the  profession  by 
improving  the  system  of  lighting  ships  and  signal  com- 
munication afloat.  His  experiments  on  the  turning- 
power  of  vessels  also  led  to  naval  tactics  being  estab- 
lished on  a  more  scientific  basis.  But  it  was  after 
retirement — enforced  in  his  case  by  the  age  clause  in 
Mr.  Childers'  scheme — that  many  will  consider  Admiral 
Colomb  did  his  best  work.  His  study  of  naval  history 
convinced  him  that  no  amount  of  fortification  would 
avail  to  save  a  place  when  command  of  the  sea  was 
lost.  He  boldly  proclaimed  that  much  money  had  been 
wasted  on  fixed  defences,  whereas  the  true  policy  was 
to  strengthen  the  navy,  if  suspicion  existed  as  to  its 
abilitv  to  prevent  any  attack  in  force  on  British  territory. 
This  doctrine  caused  much  controversy  at  the  time  but 
is  now  generally  accepted  to  the  extent  that  fixed 
defences  will  in  future  be  on  a  much  more  modest  scale 
than  hitherto.  Admiral  Colomb  was  one  of  that  small 
body  of  men  which  twenty  years  ago  inaugurated  the 
successful  agitation  in  favour  of  increasing  our  naval 
strength.  These  men  deserve  to  be  held  in  gratefu 
remembrance  by  the  country. 

In  course  of  time  wireless  telegraphy  is  bound  to  be 
adopted  for  sea  service  ;  but  hitherto  the  fatal  objec- 
tion to  its  employment  between  war-vessels  has  been 
the  possibility  of  an  enemy  being  able  to  "tap" 
messages.  This  serious  drawback  is  reported  to  have 
now  been  effectually  overcome,  Mr.  J.  T.  Armstrong 
and  Mr.  Orling  having  sufficient  faith  in  their  discovery 
immediately  to  patent  their  appliance.  A  striking 
peculiarity  in  connexion  with  this  latest  development 
in  wireless  telegraphy  is  that  the  inventors  are  said  to 
have  attained  important  results  whilst  working  on  a 
system  somewhat  different  from  that  of  Signer  Marconi. 
In  the  interests  of  science  it  is  to  be  hoped  nothing  will 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  ultimate  combi- 
nation of  the  two  inventions. 

National  difficulties  are  the  individual  patriot's  oppor- 
tunity. War  gives  others  than  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
immediately  engaged  the  chance  of  distinguishing 
themselves.  A  case  in  point,  which  has  not  yet  found 
its  way  into  the  newspapers,  has  already  occurred  in 
connexion  with  the  South  African  crisis.  Captain  the 
Hon.  Hedworth  Lambton,  commander  of  the  "  Power- 
ful," was  ordered  from  China  to  meet  the  "Terrible" 
at  a  certain  date  at  Cape  Town.  On  his  way  he  called 
at  Mauritius  and  found  a  line  regiment,  which  had  just 
been  ordered  out  to  Durban,  hung  up  for  want  of  trans- 
port.    Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  took  the 


whole  regiment  on  board  the  "  Powerful,"  steamed  for 
Durban,  disembarked  the  men  and  got  to  Cape  Town 
twenty-four  hours  before  he  was  due.  Captain 
Lambton's  ready  assumption  of  responsibility,  for- 
tunately in  less  critical  circumstances,  recalls  the  action 
of  Sir  George  Grey  at  Cape  Town  when  he  took  it  upon 
himself  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny  to  order  transports 
intended  for  China  to  Calcutta. 

We  hope  the  Royal,  the  Linnean,  and  the  Micro- 
scopical Societies  will  at  least  not  withhold  their 
sympathies  from  the  appeal  addressed  to  them  by  Mrs. 
Farquharson,  a  member  though  not  a  full  member  of 
the  last-named  society,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Lady 
Warwick  Agricultural  Association  for  Women.  There 
is  something  peculiarly  pathetic  in  the  disabilities  under 
which  women  suffer  in  their  efforts  to  widen  the  narrow 
spheres  of  intellectual  activity  to  which  their  sex 
condemns  them.  Many  women  will  endorse  Mrs. 
Farquharson's  expression  of  the  bitter  disappointment 
she  had  experienced  upon  realising  the  full  force  of  the 
denial  to  women  of  the  opportunities  for  research  and 
study  such  as  are  afforded  to  men.  A  most  interesting 
and  able  book  written  recently  by  an  American  woman 
demonstrates  with  great  ability  the  numberless  ways 
in  which  society  suffers  from  the  tradition  by  which 
women  have  been  so  systematically  restricted  to  what 
are  called  feminine  functions.  If  it  suffers,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly does,  from  the  untrained  minds  of  its  women, 
it  only  suffers  the  consequence  of  their  exclusion  from 
so  many  sources  of  mental  development.  The  societies 
appealed  to  are  not  likely  for  a  considerable  time  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  women  who  can  establish  a  claim  to 
admission  to  their  learned  membership  on  individual 
merits  ;  but  where  it  can  be  established  there  seems  a 
denial  of  justice  in  regarding  it  simply  on  the  ground 
of  sex. 

The  action  of  the  London  County  Council  with  regard 
to  the  application  of  the  Light  Railways  Act  to  London 
is  curiously  characteristic.  Last  year  private  pro- 
moters proposed  to  make  a  light  railway  within  the 
county.  The  Council  thereupon  resolved  to  oppose 
this  attempt  "  to  construct  lines  under  the  name  of 
light  railways  which  do  not  differ  in  their  essential 
features  from  tramways,"  upon  the  "principle" 
that  "  concessions  ought  not  to  be  made  on  the  special 
terms  of  the  Light  Railways  Act  or  otherwise  than 
under  the  Tramways  Act."  But  the  Council  has  now 
decided  to  swallow  this  principle  for  its  own  benefit 
and  itself  do  what  it  condemned  in  others.  It  proposes 
to  construct  light  railways  which  do  not  differ  in  their 
essential  or  any  features  from  tramways,  not  under  the 
Tramways  Act,  but  on  the  special  terms  of  the  Light 
Railways  Act.  The  object  is,  of  course,  to  evade 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  road 
authorities  to  applications  for  tramways.  The  authori- 
ties in  question  will  no  doubt  urge  the  Light  Railways 
Commissioners  to  allow  the  Council  to  act  upon  its' 
own  principle.  , 

The  inconsistency  of  the  Council's  action  is  indis- 
putable, but  there  is  this  to  be  said  in  explanation. 
The  veto  on  the  construction  of  tramways  in  its 
own  district  possessed  by  a  road  authority  under  the 
Tramways  Act  is  hindering  the  Council  from  making 
what  it  considers  useful  additions  to  its  lines.  The 
proper  course  would  be  to  ask  Parliament  for  an 
amendment  of  the  Tramways  Act  which  would  enable 
schemes  to  be  placed  before  Committees  of  Parliament 
for  them  to  decide  as  between  tramway  and  road 
authorities.  The  Council  however  is  trying  to,  get 
its  way  by  recourse  to  an  Act  which,  whatever  its 
object,  was  certainly  not  passed  to  repeal  the  Tram- 
ways Act.  Possibly  the  Light  Railway  Commissioners 
may  grant  the  Council  leave  to  make  a  light  railway  in 
some  suburban  district  of  the  county  but  they  are  not 
likely  to  go  further. 

The  facts  given  in  the  "  Labour  Gazette"  as  to  the 
trade  disputes  which  have  been  settled  recently  bv 
various  methods  of  arbitration  or  conciliation  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  for  example  the  Le  Creusot  dispute 
and  that  in  the  Danish  building  trades,  show  that 
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something  can  be  done  with  the  unions  much  better 
than  wrecking  them  as  that  egregious  body  the  Free 
Labour  Association  proposes.  We  can  join  in  some 
of  the  criticisms  of  trade  unions  which  are  easily 
made ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
anyone  who  seriously  considers  the  matter,  that 
the  better  regulation  of  industrial  conditions  is  not 
to  be  secured  by  the  operations  of  the  Free  Labour 
Association,  which  is  a  wrecker  of  trade  unions. 
Stricter  regulation  all  round  and  not  unlimited  law  of 
supply  and  demand  is  what  society  needs.  Government 
action  may  again  do  for  us  some  time  or  other  what  it 
did  in  the  past  :  but  meantime  trade  unions  have  at 
least  helped  workmen  whom  governments  had  been 
compelled  to  abandon  when  "  free  "  labour  principles 
became  more  and  more  the  fashionable  economics. 
We  have  long  enough  heard  of  the  Free  Labour  Con- 
gress doctrine,  and  we  are  not  in  the  least  degree  more 
charmed  with  it  from  the  rude  mouths,  and  enforced  by 
the  equally  rude  methods,  of  Mr.  William  Collison  and 
the  rest  of  his  confraternity. 

The  days  of  good  salmon  fishing  are  not  numbered 
after  all.  Better  sport  has  been  had  in  the  fishing  of 
the  Tay  this  year  than  for  many  seasons  previous,  and 
the  gloomy  vaticinations  of  sportsmen  who  see  in 
every  bad  year  the  beginning  of  the  end  are  happily 
upset.  A  small  spate  in  mid  September,  coming  after 
a  dry  season  and  followed  by  two  heavy  floods,  brought 
up  the  fish  in  numbers  large  enough  to  provide  excellent 
sport  up  to  the  close  of  the  1899  season  on  14  October. 
One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  fishes  killed  this  year — 
Lord  Blythewood's  fifty-one  pounder — bears  out  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell's  contention  that  an  expert  angler 
should  land  his  fish  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  to  a  minute. 
Lord  Blythewood  landed  fifty-one  pounds  in  fifty 
minutes. 

The  sudden  retirement  of  Mr.  Lionel  Holland  from 
the  House  of  Commons  came  as  a  painful  surprise  to  his 
numerous  friends,  and  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  Conser- 
vative party.  Mr.  Holland  is  a  striking  instance  of  a 
young  man  who  had  made  a  position  for  himself  in  the 
House,  not  by  oratorical  gifts,  for  he  is  an  indifferent 
speaker,  or  by  blind  allegiance  to  the  Government,  for 
he  is  decidedly  independent  in  his  views,  but  by  master- 
ing the  facts  of  the  questions  he  took  up,  and  by  that 
rarest  of  qualities,  parliamentary  courage.  Mr.  Holland 
has  really  contributed  valuable  matter  to  the  discussion 
of  old  age  pensions,  and  he  was  one  of  a  small  band  of 
young  Tories,  who  give  the  impression  of  being  moved 
by  higher  ideals  than  those  of  Taper  and  Tadpole.  For 
these  reasons  we  regret  Mr.  Holland's  withdrawal  from 
the  representation  of  Bow  and  Bromley,  though  if  he 
has  done  so  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  his  abilities  to 
literature,  we  should  be  the  last  to  blame  his  decision. 
The  prizes  in  the  political  lottery  are  so  few  and  the 
blanks  so  many,  the  routine  of  monotonous  trifling  to 
which  the  private  member  is  condemned  is  so  exaspe- 
rating and  exhausting,  that  we  are  often  surprised  that 
a  man  with  a  library  and  a  pen  should  be  found  to  waste 
his  best  years  in  the  arena. 

"  Heu  miserande  puer  !  "  The  noble  lines,  writ  as 
the  epitaph  of  young  Lord  Reginald  Stewart,  would 
have  no  hackneyed  ring,  no  suggestion  of  exaggera- 
tion to  any  who  knew  him,  while  none  who  did  not 
know  him  can  hope  to  understand  the  singular  charm 
that  has  gone  out  of  the  lives  of  such  as  had  and  now 
have  lost  the  friendship  of  that  gifted  boy  of  twenty. 
Blest  with  a  sweet  disposition  and  endowed  with  abilities 
not  easily  distinguished  from  genius,  his  life  was  one 
great  promise,  which  many  watched  with  wonder  and 
with  fear  whether  the  inevitable  drawback,  the  bad 
fairy's  gift  of  a  delicate  constitution,  would  allow  it  to 
fulfil  itself.  The  struggle  with  consumption  was  kept 
up  bravely  at  Davos,  at  Teneriffe,  and  in  South  Africa  ; 
hut  neither  the  content  of  his  rare  humour  nor  his 
activity  of  mind  could  long  stave  off  the  end  ;  it  came 
sooner  even  than  was  expected,  at  home  at  Seaham  in 
Northumberland  ;  a  death  that  made  little  stir  but, 
delayed  for  the  length  of  a  man's  ordinary  life,  might 
have  stirred  the  world  more  than  the  death  of  many  it 
has  known  and  thought  much  of. 


OPPOSITION  TACTICS. 

WE  cannot  help  congratulating  Her  Majesty's 
Opposition  upon  the  skill  with  which  they 
have  opened  the  Parliamentary  campaign.  The  choice 
of  ground  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by 
Lord  Kimberley  in  the  House  of  Lords,  discovers  all 
the  tact  and  experience  of  veteran  generals.  The  Boers 
having  declared  war  upon  England  in  a  message  of 
unparalleled  insolence,  the  responsible  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  declared  their  intention  of  supporting  the 
Government  in  all  measures  necessary  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  But  if  only  the  negotiations  had  been 
conducted  differently,  they  argue,  there  need  have 
been  no  war  at  all.  This  is  clever  enough,  though  it 
reminds  us  of  a  poem  of  Rossetti,  beginning,  "  Look 
in  my  face  :  my  name  is  Might-have-been."  We  are 
always  glad  to  recognise  ability  in  whatever  quarter  ; 
and  we  have  therefore  no  quarrel  with  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  constitutional  doctrine  that  while  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Opposition  to  support  the  Government  in 
providing  the  funds  and  the  men  required  for  war,  they 
are  perfectly  entitled  to  criticise  the  policy  that  has  led 
up  to  the  war.  The  point  is,  indeed,  so  obvious  that  Sir 
William  Harcourt  need  not  have  quoted  Lord  Hartington 
to  establish  it.  Naturally,  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope's  amend- 
ment condemning  Mr.  Chamberlain's  conduct  of  the 
negotiations  was  more  serious  than  Mr.  Dillon's, 
which  supported  by  Mr.  Swift  McNeill  was  wittily 
described  by  Colonel  Saunderson  as  "guerilla  war- 
fare." The  Opposition  leaders  took  good  care  to  give 
Mr.  Dillon  a  wide  berth,  and  to  concentrate  their 
attack  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain.  What  do  the  criticisms 
upon  the  Colonial  Secretary's  diplomacy  amount  to  ? 
Substantially  this,  that  the  making  of  speeches  and 
the  publication  of  despatches  during  the  progress  of 
negoiations  prejudiced  the  cause  of  peace. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  described  the  New 
Diplomacy  as  "bluffing"  the  President.  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  has  never  made  a  happier  debating  hit  than  his 
answer  to  this  charge.  With  the  scornful  ignorance  of 
cards  natural  to  a  philosophic  statesman,  Mr.  Balfour 
replied  that  he  was  informed  that  "  bluffing "  meant 
pretending  that  you  hold  useful  cards,  when  in  reality 
you  hold  none  of  that  description.  That,  said  Mr. 
Balfour,  cannot  be  called  our  policy  :  "  for  we  hold  the 
cards,  and  we  mean  to  play  them."  We  trust  we  have 
heard  the  last  of  the  somewhat  wearisome  "poker" 
metaphor  in  connexion  with  our  South  African  policy. 
Equally  effective,  though  more  elaborate,  was  Lord 
Salisbury's  reply  to  Lord  Kimberley  in  the  Upper 
House.  As  might  be  expected,  Lord  Salisbury  prefers 
the  old  method  of  diplomacy,  which  published  nothing 
and  said  nothing,  so  long  as  negotiations  were  pro- 
ceeding. But  Lord  Salisbury  would  not  be  the  Prime 
Minister  of  a  mighty  empire  in  a  democratic  age,  if  he 
did  not  recognise  the  changed  conditions  in  which  states- 
men and  diplomatists  work  nowadays.  A  British 
Minister  is  not,  like  Mr.  Kruger,  or  the  Tsar  of  Russia, 
a  despot ;  he  is  obliged  to  win  public  opinion  to  his 
side,  which  he  can  only  do  by  taking  the  people  into 
his  confidence.  He  has  to  choose,  as  Lord  Salisbury 
put  it,  between  popular  support  and  public  apathy  and 
ignorance.  Lord  Salisbury  is  keenly  alive,  as  every 
thinking  man  must  be,  to  the  inconvenience  and  danger 
of  negotiating  in  public  :  but  we  buy  our  blessings  at  a 
price,  and  it  is  certainly  a  less  evil  than  the  indifference 
of  the  nation.  We  will  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  despatch  was  some- 
what rhetorical  for  a  State  paper,  and  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  spoken  and  written  words  have 
been  occasionally  provocative.  But  the  despatches 
and  the  speeches  have  aroused  and  educated  public 
opinion  in  this  country  and  abroad  upon  the  Transvaal 
question.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the 
spring  public  opinion  hardly  existed  upon  the  subject. 
The  interest  was  languid  ;  the  ignorance  of  facts  was 
profound  ;  and  there  was  a  lazy  kind  of  objection  to  the 
idea  of  war  very  prevalent.  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  despatch 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches  have  changed  all  that, 
and  have  rallied  the  country  to  the  uncompromising 
assertion  of  British  rights  and  interests.  But  Lord 
Salisbury's  defence  of  the  New  Diplomacy  was  more 
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than  supplemented  by  Lord  Selborne,  who  showed,  in  an 
admirable  speech,  that  the  first  persons  to  publish 
diplomatic  intelligence,  in  a  garbled  and  inaccurate 
form,  were  the  Boers. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  reply  to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  or 
rather  to  the  criticisms  of  the  whole  Opposition  during 
the  last  three  months,  lost  some  of  its  effect  by  reason 
of  the  exaggerated  warmth  of  his  references  to  Mr. 
Philip  Stanhope.  The  speech  in  which  Mr.  Stanhope 
moved  his  amendment  was  undoubtedly  aggressive,  and 
not  intended  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Colonial  Secretary. 
But  Mr.  Stanhope  merely  revived  some  stale  gossip 
about  the  Jameson  raid,  which  hardly  justified  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  distinction  between  "honourable  mem- 
bers" and  "honourable  men."  Indeed  the  Speaker  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  had  gone 
beyond  the  usages  of  the  House,  a  rebuke  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  might  easily  have  avoided  by  the  use  of 
equally  effective,  because  more  moderate  language.  •  But 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  emerged  from  the  deep  level 
of  personalities,  in  which  he  seldom  shines,  his  speech 
became  a  triumphant  and  statesmanlike  defence  of  the 
Government.  Most  people,  enlightened  by  recent 
events,  will  probably  agree  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  that 
"war  was  always  inevitable."  If  it  be  true,  as  the 
Colonial  Secretary  with  all  the  knowledge  of  a  Cabinet 
Minister  suspects,  that  for  some  time  past  Dr.  Leyds 
has  been  employed  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  some  European  Power  in  destroying  the 
supremacy  of  Great  Britain  in  South  Africa,  then 
indeed  "  we  have  escaped  a  great  danger."  So 
systematic  and  continuous  have  been  the  mili- 
tary preparations  of  the  Transvaal  State  during 
the  last  four  years  that  had  hostilities  been  com- 
menced a  few  months  back  the  Imperial  troops 
would  hardly  have  been  in  a  position  to  cope 
with  the  Boers.  "  Patient  to  the  point  of  weakness" 
is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  answer  to  those  who  charge  him 
with  having  forced  on  war.  To  those  of  his  own 
household  who  ask  why  the  Army  Corps  was  not 
despatched  earlier,  the  Minister  explains  that  the  delay 
was  due  to  his  wish  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
Opposition.  The  apology  illustrates  a  weakness  of 
modern  statesmanship,  to  which  the  present  Govern- 
ment might  have  shown  themselves  superior.  Had 
they  done  what  they  thought  best,  without  thinking  of 
the  Opposition,  their  majority  might  have  been  less 
than  227  on  Thursday  night,  but  their  ultimate  triumph 
would  have  come  sooner  and  been  more  complete.  For 
stripped  of  the  perplexing  details  of  negotiations  now 
consigned  to  the  dustbin  of  history,  the  simple  proposi- 
tion which  one  of  the  biggest  majorities  of  modern 
times  affirmed  the  night  before  last  is  this.  That  in 
this  imperfect  world  power  rests  upon  physical  force, 
and  always  will  do  so. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR. 

AT  last  we  are  in  the  midst  of  war  ;  and,  as  is  perhaps 
inevitable,  numbers  of  contradictory  reports  have 
been  abroad.  Anxiety  has  to  a  great  extent  been 
removed  as  regards  Natal,  where  Sir  George  White's 
rapidly  increasing  force  should  be  able  to  hold  its  own. 
The  abandonment  of  the  triangle's  apex  was  a  wise 
move  and  seems  to  have  puzzled  the  Boers.  What  has 
been  done  up  to  the  present  is  briefly  this.  On  the  12th 
Natal  was  invaded  by  three  columns — one  under  General 
Joubert  in  the  North,  one  from  Wakkerstroom  in  the 
East,  and  one,  consisting  both  of  Transvaal  and 
Free  State  Boers,  through  Botha's  Pass  in  the 
West.  Newcastle  was  their  objective,  and  on  the 
14th  it  was  occupied.  A  day  later  some  1,500 
men,  accompanied  by  guns,  advanced  southwards  to 
Imagane,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  tempting 
the  British  to  fight,  and  perhaps  thus  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  12,000  Free  State  Boers  holding  the 
Drakensberg  passes.  Possibly  their  plan — had  Sir 
George  White  advanced  to  meet  them — was  to  join 
hands  from  the  East  and  West  in  rear  of  our  main 
body.  But  successfully  to  carry  out  such  an  operation 
would  require  a  force  very  different  from  theirs.  Sir 
George  White's  movement  on  the  13th  turns  out  to 
have  been  a  reconnaissance  in  force  towards  Tintwa 
Pass,    A  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  was  reported 


to  be  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  :  but,  as  they  showed  no 
disposition  to  meet  our  troops  in  the  open,  the  British 
returned  in  the  afternoon  to  Ladysmith.  A  more 
recent  official  dispatch  however  asserts  that  a  Boer 
movement  across  the  Drakensberg,  which  had  already 
been  anticipated,  was  likely  to  take  place  on  the  17th, 
and  that  they  would  therefore  probably  come  in 
contact  with  our  cavalry  between  Ladysmith  and 
the  passes.  This,  it  is  reported,  has  since 
taken  place,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Ladysmith.  A 
general  action,  too,  was  reported  as  imminent, 
though  this  is  hardly  likely.  Similarly  in  the  North  a 
Boer  force  with  a  few  batteries,  has  advanced  from 
Imagane,  and  one  in  the  East  has  moved  from  Vryheid 
towards  Vant's  and  Rorke's  Drifts.  The  Free  State 
Basutos  however  seem  to  have  adopted  an  anti-Boer 
attitude,  which  may  demand  the  attention  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  enemy's  troops.  Sir  George  White's  self- 
restraint  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  The  wisdom  of 
selecting  a  man  of  such  matured  judgment  to  command  in 
Natal  during  this  ticklish  period  has  already  been  amply 
demonstrated.  A  younger  man  might  have  been  tempted 
prematurely  to  bring  matters  to  a  climax,  and  thus 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  1881.  Meanwhile  Laing's 
Nek,  which  is  by  no  means  so  impregnable 
as  is  generally  supposed,  has  been  strengthened  by 
General  Joubert  ;  and  the  formation  of  a  Uitlander 
corps  1,000  strong  has  been  sanctioned  in  Natal.  On 
the  western  frontier,  the  situation  is  still  such  as  to 
give  rise  to  anxiety.  But  as  regards  events  which  are 
happening  there,  we  are  to  a  large  extent  in  the  dark. 
The  wires  have  been  cut  and  the  railways  obstructed. 
Mafeking  and  Kimberley  are  isolated,  as  is  the  former 
from  the  North.  But  this  much  at  least  we  know. 
Till  the  17th  all  was  well  in  Kimberley;  and  a  detach- 
ment of  the  garrison  has,  it  would  seem,  accomplished 
a  successful  reconnaissance  in  an  armoured  train 
from  Kimberley  to  Spytsfontein  ;  and,  though  fired 
at  by  artillery,  sustained  no  damage.  At  Mafeking 
Colonel  Baden-Powell  may  be  trusted  to  make  the 
best  of  the  difficult  situation  in  which  he  is  placed. 
He  is  stated  to  have  been  successful  in  an  engage- 
ment on  the  13th  or  14th ,  but  details  are  lacking. 
Some  such  contretemps  as  the  capture  of  the 
armoured  train  at  Kraaipan — forty  miles  from  Mafeking 
■ — was  almost  inevitable.  Indeed  it  was  not  a  hard 
task  ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  such  a  long  line  of  rail 
could  not  adequately  be  defended  throughout  its 
entire  length.  The  defensive  power  of  an  armoured 
train  is  insignificant,  when  opposed  to  moderately  good 
artillery  fire,  which  at  Spytsfontein  could  not  have  been 
the  case  :  while  the  removal  of  a  few  yards  of  rail  not 
only  brings  the  train  to  a  standstill,  but  renders  it  an 
easy  prey  to  a  raiding  party  with  guns.  Certainly  the 
Boers  have  not  acted  as  energetically  as  had  been 
anticipated.  Their  chance  was  a  vigorous  offensive 
at  the  very  commencement.  The  delay  is  all  to  our 
advantage.  When  large  numbers  begin  to  march  on 
Pretoria — assuming  that  to  be  our  eventual  objective — 
large  numbers  should  also  be  concentrated  to  bar  our 
advance.  But  the  means  at  General  Joubert's  disposal 
appear  hopelessly  unsuited  to  any  such  end.  Even  if 
he  had  the  genius  of  a  Napoleon,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him,  unassisted  by  an  experienced  staff,  to  manoeuvre 
large  bodies  of  troops  successfully.  Their  plan  there- 
fore will  probably  be  to  occupy  a  series  of  defensive 
positions,  and  to  execute  raids.  But  by  such  means 
they  can  hardly  hope  to  achieve  much. 

While  our  thoughts  are  so  largely  centred  on  news 
from  South  Africa,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  perhaps 
the  most  important  phase  in  the  campaign  is  being 
conducted  in  our  midst.  For  it  is  the  force  now  being 
mobilised  in  England,  which  must  prove  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  issue.  Our  mobilisation  system  is 
of  necessity  somewhat  clumsy.  In  the  great  Continental 
armies,  units  are  permanently  quartered  in  their  own 
territorial  districts.  Mobilisation  stores  therefore  can 
be  kept  on  the  spot.  Hence  when  the  order  to  mobilise 
is  issued,  the  reservists  are  collected  and  equipped 
then  and  there.  In  our  case  the  situation  is  very 
different.  For  several  reasons  it  is  impossible  that 
battalions  should  keep  their  own  reserve  stores.  They 
rarely  remain  more  than  two  years  in  one  place,  and  in 
any  case  they  have   from  tune  to  time  to  proceed 
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abroad  or  to  Ireland.  The  depots  therefore  with 
us  are  the  most  convenient  centres.  The  system 
has  recently  been  much  improved  by  the  decentralisa- 
tion of  clothing  from  London  to  the  depots.  Cases 
however  arise,  which  appear  at  first  sight  extreme  "  red- 
tapeism."  For  instance  a  man  might  on  joining  the 
reserve,  obtain  employment,  say,  at  Aldershot  where 
his  battalion — a  Scotch  one — was  quartered.  A  year 
later  he  might  be  called  out  as  a  reservist.  To  obtain 
his  kit,  he  would  not  join  his  battalion  direct,  but  would 
proceed  to  his  depot  in  Scotland  for  the  purpose.  Duly 
clothed  and  equipped,  he  would  travel  back  to  Aldershot, 
whence  he  had  started.  Yet  on  the  whole  this  is  prob- 
ably the  most  rapid  and  convenient  system  which  could 
be  adopted  in  our  army.  A  reserve  we  must  have,  and 
it  is  out  of  the  question  to  keep  up  units  to  war 
strength  in  peace-time — at  least  at  home.  Nor  is  this 
done  in  the  Continental  armies — except  in  a  few  cases 
such  as  the  Russian  troops  on  the  German  and 
Austrian  frontiers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  peace  and 
war  establishments  are  substantially  the  same  as  in 
other  armies.  Thus  in  the  German  army  the  normal 
numbers  are  600  in  peace-time,  and  1,020  in  war-time. 
That  in  our  army  more  might  be  done  in  the  way  of 
assimilating  the  peace  distribution  of  troops  with  war 
requirements  is  a  point  which  has  already  been  insisted 
on  in  these  columns.  Universally  no  doubt  it  would 
be  a  difficult  system  to  organise.  But  in  certain  cases 
it  might  easily  be  done.  Take  the  case  of  the  Aider- 
shot  division.  Its  14  battalions — which  have  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  army  corps — make  up  nearly  two 
regular  divisions  (16  battalions),  but  are  ordinarily 
divided  into  three  unequal  brigades.  For  service  in 
South  Africa,  they  have  necessarily  been  organised  into 
regular  four-battalion  brigades,  two  of  which  go  to  the 
division.  The  three  Aldershot  brigadiers  are  to  com- 
mand brigades.  But  the  divisional  generals  and  their 
staffs  have  been  sought  elsewhere.  Nearly  all  there- 
fore are  strangers  to  each  other.  No  doubt  this  is  a 
fault  which  time  will  soon  remedy.  But  if  two  more 
battalions  were  added  to  the  Aldershot  command,  and 
the  sixteen  battalions  thus  obtained  permanently 
divided  into  two  divisions  under  the  divisional  and 
brigade  commanders  who  would  lead  them  in  war, 
matters  would  be  much  simplified.  In  fact  we  should 
then  have  two  divisions  complete — except  as  regards 
mobilisation — to  send  anywhere. 

The  splendid  manner  in  which  the  colonies  have 
come  to  the 1  assistance  of  the  mother-country  is 
matter  for  extreme  congratulation.  As  regards  Great 
Britain,  the  arrangements  have  worked  most  satisfac- 
torily. The  order  to  mobilise  was  only  issued  on  7  Octo- 
ber. Yet  two  days  hence  the  whole  of  Lord  Methuen's 
division — at  least  all  except  the  two  Guards  battalions 
at  Gibraltar  which  the  "  Malta"  and  the  "  Goorkha  " 
will  pick  up  en  route — complete  with  artillery,  engineers 
and  departmental  corps,  as  well  as  other  units  and 
details,  will  have  started  on  their  way.  All  that  could 
have  been  done  in  the  time  has  been  done.  Our  War 
Office  is  a  much-abused  institution,  but  it  is  only  fair 
that  due  acknowledgment  should  be  made  of  the 
calm  rapidity  with  which  all  mobilisation  and  transport 
arrangements  have  been  carried  out.  We  propose  to 
summarise  the  progress  of  the  war  week  by  week 
during  its  continuance. 


THE  CROMWELL  OUTRAGE. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL  is  an  historical  character 
upon  whom  a  great  number  of  people  hold 
different  opinions."  This  sapient  remark  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  Cromwell  debate  of  17  June,  1895,  might  not  be 
supposed  to  contribute  anything  very  important  to  the 
discussion,  but  as  a  fact  it  did  contain  the  reasons 
both  of  the  Government's  proposal  and  its  subsequent 
recantation.  Ministers  would  put  up  a  statue  to 
Cromwell,  because  he  was  a  famous  character 
in  history  :  they  would  not  put  it  up,  because 
they  found  people  did  not  agree  as  to  his 
merits.  Do  people  agree  any  more  now  ? 
Then  why  is  this  particular  character  shortly  to 
be  elevated  to  a  position  of  prominence  in  London 
given  to  hardly  any  other  of  England's  worthies  ? 


The  site  reserved  by  Westminster  Hall  is  alike  by 
the  sentiment  of  the  historic  past  and  the  archi- 
tectural environment  of  the  present  the  home,  the 
very  shrine  of  the  English  constitution.  Throne, 
Church,  and  Parliament  might  be  described  as  the 
three  genii  of  the  place.  Naturally  then  it  might  be 
assumed  that  the  person  for  whose  memory  the  high 
honour  was  reserved  had  some  very  special  connexion 
with  all  three.  He  had.  He  killed  the  King  ;  he  sup- 
pressed Parliament ;  he  tried  to  destroy  the  Church. 
That,  we  agree,  is  to  be  in  very  special  relation  with 
every  one  of  these  three  cardinal  institutions  of  English 
national  life.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  people  of 
England  are  something  more  than  content  that  the 
three  should  stand,  while  they  long  since  repudiated, 
without  any  hint  of  a  subsequent  change  of  mind, 
every  single  institution  the  Dictator  erected  in  their 
place,  it  seems  difficult  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Cromwell's  relations  with  Church  and  State  were  such 
as  to  mark  him  out  for  the  distinction  of  an  image  in 
this  particular  place.  So  apparently  it  struck  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  decided  with  all  possible 
emphasis  against  the  statue.  Then  what  business  has 
the  infelicitous  proposal  with  us  any  more?  The  story 
is  curious,  and  we  are  convinced  very  few  remember  it 
accurately. 

On  14  June,  1895,  there  appeared  in  the  Estimates  a 
sum  of  ^500  on  account  of  the  provision  for  a  statue  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  when  the  vote  was  opposed  by  the 
Irish  members  and  by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  ;  but  was  ultimately  carried  by  a 
majority  of  only  15.  The  vote  came  up  again  in  the 
Report  stage  on  the  following  Monday  (17th),  and 
gave  rise  to  a  full-dress  debate  in  a  larger  House.  Mr. 
Balfour  again  strenuously  opposed,  while  Mr.  Morley 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt  but  very  languidly  argued  in 
favour,  with  the  result  that  the  proposal  was  rejected 
by  220  to  83,  a  majority  of  137  against.  One  would 
have  thought  that  was  enough  to  give  the  whole  mis- 
chievous idea  its  quietus.  But  very  soon  afterwards 
it  was  announced  that  someone  offered  to  give  to  the 
nation  that  which  through  its  representatives  the  nation 
had  just  emphatically  declared  it  did  not  want  and 
would  not  have.  Care  was  taken  that  Parliament 
should  not  be  asked  whether  it  wished  to  accept  the 
gift  or  not,  the  Government  in  almost  indecent  haste 
accepting  the  gift  on  its  behalf.  This  was  indecorous  but 
not  unnatural  on  the  part  of  Lord  Rosebery's  Ministry, 
for  it  enabled  them  to  get  their  way  and  go  behind 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  one  might  have  thought 
that  Lord  Rosebery,  who  is  a  man  of  usually  un- 
erring taste,  would  have  seen  that  the  grace  of  a 
gift  consists  in  its  welcome.  But  the  strangest 
phase  of  the  story  comes  now.  Lord  Rosebery  makes 
way  for  Lord  Salisbury  :  Sir  William  Harcourt  yields 
to  Mr.  Balfour,  who  had  made  the  opposition  to  the 
Cromwell  statue.  And  yet  the  new  Government 
endorses  the  high-handed  hole-and-corner  proceeding 
of  their  Radical  predecessors.  They  go  on  with 
the  scheme,  taking  good  care  in  their  turn  not  to 
consult  Parliament.  When  the  Commissioner  of 
Works  is  taxed  with  the  matter,  he,  with  a  wisdom 
one  would  have  hardly  looked  for  in  one  whose 
regime  as  Chief  Whip  has  not  been  supposed  to 
advance  the  intellectual  development  of  the  party, 
carefully  avoids  any  discussion  of  merits  and  takes 
his  stand  on  continuity.  That  is  to  say,  to  con- 
ciliate the  bugbear  of  consistency  (it  is  difficult  to 
see  whose  consistency)  you  must  repudiate  in  office 
what  you  said  in  opposition.  For  where  is  the 
difference  in  the  situation  ?  Merely  in  the  saving  of 
,£500.  The  scheme  Mr.  Balfour  opposed  would  have 
cost  the  nation  ^500,  which  Lord  Rosebery's  muni- 
ficence would  now  defray.  Of  course,  if  Mr.  Balfour 
had  taken  the  line  that  Cromwell  was  not  worth 
,£500  but  might  be  acceptable  gratis,  the  action  of  the 
present  Government  would  be  intelligible.  But  he  did 
not,  he  rested  the  opposition  on  the  highest  and  broadest 
grounds  ;  and  we  are  entirely  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  he  can  justify  his  present  acquiescence  in  the  pro- 
posal he  formerly  condemned.  But,  with  Mr.  Akers 
Douglas,  he  has  never  attempted  any  such  justification. 

Three  testimonials  to  the  Protector  were  given  during 
the  debate,  two  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  one  by  Mr.  Morley, 
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which  if  deserved  should  surely  dispose  of  any  claim  to  the 
extraordinary  honour  it  is  proposed  to  do  to  his  memory. 
Mr.  Balfour  :  "  Not  one  single  constructive  act  of  his 
life  has  left  behind  it  any  trace  in  our  history." 
(June  14.)  V  Cromwell  is  the  only  man  who  absolutely 
succeeded  in  uprooting  our  whole  parliamentary 
system."  Mr.  Morley  :  "  Cromwell  left  behind  him 
the  freedom  and  liberties  of  the  people."  He  did — very 
far  behind  him.  And  that  is  the  statesman  who  is  to 
be  made  the  central  figure  in  Westminster  ! 

We  are  not  disputing  that  Cromwell  was  a  very 
great  man.  There  might  be  good  reason  for  giving 
him  a  statue  somewhere.  Huntingdon  would  seem  to 
be  the  natural  place,  but  there,  where  his  memory 
should  be  greenest,  perhaps  because  it  is  greenest,  the 
natives  object  in  toto  to  having  him.  But  there  is  yet 
the  Farringdon  Memorial  Hall,  or  Lord  Rosebery  might 
take  the  statue  to  the  City  Temple,  though  the  pedestal 
would  probably  be  more  welcome  there,  surmounted  by 
a  statue  of  the  preacher  rather  than  of  the  man  of 
action.  At  any  rate  the  figure  should  not  be  in  West- 
minster. We  have  not  space  to  go  into  the  merits  of 
Cromwell's  career,  but  we  are  quite  satisfied  with  the 
case  made  out  by  Mr.  Balfour  himself  against  the 
erection  of  this  statue.  To  put  it  up  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Commons'  vote,  without  consulting  the  Lords,  in  total 
disregard  of  the  adverse  petitions  which  have  been 
pouring  in,  will  be  an  outrage  on  English  no  less  than 
on  Irish  feelings. 


PRIZES  AND  LIFE. 

IF  we  were  at  any  time  called  upon,  and  we  devoutly 
hope  it  may  never  be  our  lot,  to  perform  that 
extremely  difficult  task  of  addressing  an  assembly  of 
boys  and  girls  whose  intelligence  is  just  beginning  to 
realise  some  of  the  aspects  of  real  life,  we  should  be 
much  perplexed  to  find  a  more  suitable  subject  than 
that  of  prizes  and  prize-givers  chosen  by  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  for  his  recent  address  to  the  children  at  the  Church 
Congress.  We  suppose  ourselves  not  desired  to  give 
definite  theological  instruction  nor  to  make  specific 
appeals  to  religious  emotions,  but  in  a  practical  and 
concrete  way  to  apply  underlying  Christian  principles 
to  the  earliest  facts  of  our  hearers'  experience  in  the 
world.  Some  of  these  would  have  no  relation  with  the 
kind  of  facts  which  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  moral 
responsibilities  and  perplexities  of  maturer  lives.  To 
these  we  need  not  refer  more  specifically.  They  are 
unhappily  too  familiar  to  men  and  women  and  it  is  a 
privilege  of  immaturity  that  references  to  them  would  be 
unintelligible.  But  it  happens  that  children  are  early 
initiated,  it  is  one  of  their  earliest  conscious  experiences, 
into  the  first  steps  of  a  process  which  continues  through- 
out life  and  is  often  almost  as  severe  in  childhood  as 
it  becomes  in  middle  age.  The  ethics  of  competition, 
the  approval  or  disapproval  with  which  we  regard  it, 
the  feelings  of  elation  or  regret  which  it  arouses  in 
us  are  the  same  whether  we  see  it  in  the  school  or 
the  university,  in  the  class-room  or  the  playground, 
or  under  the  conditions  of  actual  life,  in  which  it 
determines  most  events  from  obtaining  daily  bread  to 
achieving  and  maintaining  an  empire.  In  both  cases 
we  may  suspect  the  principle  upon  which  the  prizes 
seem  to  be  awarded,  and  question  from  the  point  of 
view  equally  of  morality  and  personal  merit  the  justice 
of  the  defeats  to  which  no  prizes  belong. 

We  should  not  care  to  insist  upon  the  analogy  or 
perhaps  even  to  call  attention  to  it  in  our  imaginary 
address  to  children,  though  not  by  any  means  because 
we  imagine  children,  who  are  much  more  precocious  than 
they  used  to  be,  would  not  understand  our  philosophy. 
There  would  be  nothing  above  their  heads  in  our  state- 
ment. They  criticise  the  class-lists  and  the  favourites 
of  the  schoolmaster  or  the  professor,  as  well  as  the 
victories  and  defeats  in  the  sporting  contests  in  which 
they  are  so  deeply  interested,  with  as  acute  a  criticism 
and  even  something  of  the  cynicism  with  which  older 
persons  deal  with  life.  Want  of  knowledge  of  the 
world  which  is  denied  them  at  first  hand  on  account  of 
their  age  and  which  they  would  have  to  take  on  trust 
would  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  their  understanding  the 
point  of  comparison  ;  and  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
supply  them  with  the  necessary  material  at  a  too  early 
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date.  None  the  less  there  is  in  the  existence  of  so 
much  similarity  a  means  of  influencing  the  youthful 
mind,  which  the  teacher  would  be  glad  to  possess  in  many 
cases  where  the  old  and  the  young  seem  inaccessible  to 
each  other.  He  can  here  appeal  to  a  certain  preliminary 
experience  in  the  microcosm  of  school  life  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  lack  of  experience  as  a  rule  which  makes  the 
mere  teaching  of  moral  lessons  to  the  young  on  the  whole 
so  ineffective.  The  school  anticipates  in  so  many  features 
the  great  world  itself  that  a  true  standard  for  school 
life  would  be  to  a  great  extent  a  code  for  the  regulation 
of  conduct  to  the  future  citizen.  Thus  one  of  the 
standing  difficulties  both  of  the  school  and  the  world  is 
to  produce  pupils  and  citizens  who  shall  do  useful  work 
without  extrinsic  rewards  or  prizes  ;  in  the  one  case  for 
the  value  of  the  work  in  itself  to  the  pupil  ;  in  the 
other  for  the  value  of  the  work  to  the  State.  In 
both  spheres  we  find  the  competition  for  the  prizes 
developing  a  selfishness  and  egoism  in  as  high 
a  degree  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  education 
as  to  the  interests  of  society.  The  exaggerated 
competition  of  the  academic  life  is  a  consequence 
of  the  exaggerated  competition  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial life  ;  and  the  old  sound  learning  disappeared 
much  about  the  same  time  as  the  old  sound  indus- 
trial and  commercial  morality.  Schoolboys  do  not 
take  prizes  as  incidental  to  a  course  of  education 
which  is  in  itself  designed  as  the  most  suitable  for 
attaining  the  true  ends  of  education,  but  as  trophies  of 
success  over  rival  competitors  in  an  artificial  kind  of 
intellectual  athletics.  They  no  more  take  their  prizes 
in  this  spirit  than  money-spinners  make  fortunes  as  a 
by-product  of  operations  undertaken  primarily  and 
consciously  for  the  true  benefit  of  society.  We  are  all 
the  time  quite  aware  that  we  are  giving  honours  not 
won  by  merit  of  the  highest  kind  but  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  system  which  has  enslaved  us.  We  heap 
up  the  competitions  and  the  prizes  and  then  with  a  sort 
of  frank  hypocrisy  we  explain  to  the  successful  com- 
petitors that  on  the  whole  they  who  have  not  gained 
prizes  are  much  more  worthy  of  esteem,  much  more 
likely  to  become  truly  admirable  and  really  successful 
persons  in  the  future,  than  the  recipients  themselves. 
That  is  to  say  we  admit  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  foster 
the  characteristics  which  are  developed  by  our  system 
of  educational  rewards  in  the  life  of  the  world,  and 
yet,  nevertheless,  we  persist  in  so  fostering  them.  It 
may  be  that  ultimately  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth, 
but  meantime  we  go  on  encouraging  by  artificial  rewards 
the  persons  who,  as  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  puts  it,  "  are 
taught  to  believe  that  the  great  thing  in  life  is  to  be 
applauded  and  rewarded  and  to  look  forward  through- 
out life  to  receive  prizes  at  the  hands  of  some  dis- 
tinguished person."  We  set  up  false  standards  which 
encourage  arrogance,  we  reward  an  excellence  at  school 
which  we  conceive  is  of  only  inferior  order  in  the  practi- 
cal affairs  of  life,  we  establish  a  system  which  is  based 
upon  snobbery  ;  and  it  is  not  a  surprising  result  that 
in  so  many  instances  it  produces  prigs. 

As  yet  we  have  hardly  reached  the  full  development  of 
the  examination,  competition  and  certificate  regime  as 
established  in  France  but  we  are  perilously  near  it.  In 
France  they  had  an  agricultural  college.  The  pupils 
were  so  crammed  and  examined  and  certificated  and 
diplomaed  with  theoretical  knowledge  that  they  were  not 
of  the  slightest  use  to  a  single  cultivator,  even  to  frighten 
crows.  They  were  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  pro- 
fessors ;  and  annually  five  hundred  of  them  are  appli- 
cants for  fifty  vacancies.  A  French  paper  says  "These 
schools  have  only  one  end  in  view  :  to  prepare  not 
practical  men  but  examiners  crammed  with  formula; 
and  superfluities  of  scientific  appearance,  the  better  to 
succeed  in  the  examinations  of  the  Concours  and  to 
obtain  administrative  situations.  Here  as  elsewhere 
everyone  is  a  mandarin."  Among  Frenchmen  to  whom 
the  real  facts  of  their  country's  condition  are  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  there  is  a  remarkable  agreement  that 
the  theoretical  and  literary  education,  the  neglect  of 
practical  and  moral  training  for  the  building  up  ol 
character,  and  the  consequent  excessive  vanity  ot 
showy  and  cheap  distinctions,  are  responsible  for  many 
of  the  painful  features  of  French  life  of  which  the 
most  scathing  denunciations  come  from  Frenchmen 
themselves   and    not   from    foreigners.     M.  Jaures, 
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Socialist,  and  M.  Le  Bon,  fierce  anti-Socialist,  are 
unanimous,  though  for  different  reasons,  in  insisting 
upon  the  deliteralising,  and  the  moralising  and 
practicalising  of  education,  as  the  essential  first  step 
of  France's  regeneration.  With  M.  Le  Bon  it  almost 
seems  the  panacea  of  French  ills,  and  important  as  the 
subject  is  in  truth  we  are  almost  tempted  to  believe 
that  the  effectiveness  of  its  role  in  the  process  of  refor- 
mation must  be  exaggerated  in  sheer  despair  of  other 
means.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  not  to 
recognise  the  baneful  effects  on  character  of  a  system 
which  sets  up  such  a  standard  of  empty  learning  and 
rewards  it  with  such  equally  empty  rewards.  One  of 
the  most  striking  phenomena  in  all  the  Latin  peoples, 
of  whose  decadence  their  own  writers  are  never  weary 
of  heaping  up  proofs,  is  the  portentous  multiplication 
of  the  class  of  demi-savants  ;  unpractical,  vain,  rest- 
less, discontented  men  whose  chief  characteristics  are 
their  inability  to  render  useful  services  to  their  states, 
and  their  greed  for  Government  rewards  and  prizes 
which  shall  enable  them  to  lead  comfortable  and  showy 
lives.  Is  not  this  a  spirit  which  is  also  growing  and 
fostered  in  England  and  very  much  in  our  system  of 
education  ? 


"  ROSSERIES."  * 

LES  FRELES  CHANSONS"  was  our  theme 
some  time  ago.  They  had  to  do  with  dreams, 
and  disappointments  ;  with  memories  that  would  not 
fade,  and  maidens  who  were  false.  There  was  no 
animation  about  them — not  even  on  their  cover,  where 
shadowy  scaffolding  rose  and  pierrots  passed.  Mourn- 
ful, too,  looked  Millandy,  their  author  :  so  delicate  as 
to  be  blown  onward  by  the  wind,  so  refined  as  to  form 
a  striking  contrast  to  confrere  Fursy,  another  poet — 
chansonnier,  but  robust  and — "  rosse."  The  word  is 
his  ;  alone  he  invented  it,  had  it  been  of  a  purer  and 
pcliter  character  the  Academie  Francaise  might  have 
thanked  and  rewarded  Fursy.  The  wise,  however, 
never  employ  it  ;  in  salons,  it  would  be  as  out  of 
place  as  on  a  balcony.  No  one  would  dream  of 
whispering  it  on  a  silent,  starry,  sentimental  night. 
Dictionaries  do  not  define  it  ;  were  we  ourselves 
called  upon  to  repair  the  omission  we  should  be  at  once 
embarrassed.  It  will  never  figure  in  the  reference  books 
of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  :  to  the  innocent  as  to 
the  polite  and  the  wise  its  meaning  will  always  remain 
a  mystery.  Still,  Fursy  is  proud  of  his  word  ;  and  on 
the  cover  of  his  chansons  poses  beneath  it  pertly  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets.  He,  like  Millandy,  has  his 
stronghold  and  friend  at  the  piano  ;  he,  too,  is  popular 
and  applauded.  But  the  scores  who  flock  to  hear  him 
at  the  Treteau  de  Tabarin  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  patrons  of  the  Pompadour  :  no  longing  to  learn  why 
pierrots  are  pale,  no  sympathy  for  constitutions  delicate 
enough  to  be  shattered  by  the  cruelties  of  the  blonde, 
the  brune,  and  the  rousse.  Only  topical  themes  amuse 
them  ;  only  satires,  indiscretions,  and  attacks.  They 
like  to  be  led  to  the  Elysee,  or  to  M.  Rochefort's  shady 
home,  or  to  the  abode  of  some  notorious  demi-mondaine, 
and  to  see  what  is  going  on  within.  They  love  a  bur- 
lesque on  the  Palais  Bourbon  ;  they  never  weary  of  a 
mock  interview  with  the  Emperor  William  ;  they  must 
hear  their  President  referred  to  as  "  Panama  ier."  And 
it  is  to  Fursy  that  they  apply — to  Fursy  of  the  "  Butte," 
Fursy  the  "  Rosse,"  cabaretier,  chansonnier,  and 
scribe. 

No  assembly  is  complete  without  Fursy;  he  assists 
at  all.  Cabinet  meetings  take  place,  and  Fursy  is  on 
the  spot,  sharing  stale  secrets  and  examining  the 
Budget.  He  breakfasts  en  famille  at  Rambouillet — an 
intimate  meal,  at  which  the  President  wears  his  dressing 
gown  and  slippers  and  his  wife  protests  against  the 
price  of  butter  and  eggs.  Then,  hurrying  back  to  town, 
he  passes  into  the  [Comedie  Francaise,  where  the  com- 
mittee and  company  are  judging  a  new  play.  Before 
them  sits  the  author  ;  and,  as  he  reads,  everyone  asks 
"  Will  there  be  a  role  for  me?"  Shameless  egoists, 
you  think — as  selfish  as  Coquelin,  who  waits  impatiently 
tor  a  monologue,  and  Mounet  Sully,  who  seeks  a  "to 

*  "  Chansons  Rosses. "  By  Henri  Fursy.  Second  series.  Taris  : 
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be  or  not  to  be."  Nor  do  they  grow  satisfied  as  the 
author  goes  on.  Each  wants  a  sudden  entrance  or  a 
stirring  exit — at  comic  passages  Mounet  shivers,  when 
he  rejoices  the  comedians  groan.  No  one  approves ; 
no  one  applauds,  were  Moliere  or  Corneille  in  the  chair, 
and  the  "  Malade  Imaginaire "  or  "The  Cid "  the 
play,  the  Comedie  Francaise  would  still  find  fault, 
for,  says  Fursy, 

"  Coquelin,  Mounet,  Worms  le  subtil, 
Chacun  des  autres  .  .  .  ainsi  soit-il ! 
Dans  tout's  les  piec's,  jamais  ne  voit 
Que  1'  rol'  qu'est  fait  pour  son  emploi." 
Neither  spelling  nor  metre,  we  must  observe,  is  of 
consequence  in  a  "chanson  rosse."  You  may  play 
with  your  words,  leaving  out  letters,  making  mascu- 
lines feminine,  and  vice  versa.  You  may  run  three  into 
one  or,  by  hyphens,  stretch  one  into  four.  You  may  do 
just  as  you  like  ;  you  are  entirely  free — Fursy,  in  his 
preface,  says  so.  Another  prerogative  is  claimed  by 
this  jovial  genius,  that  of  attacking  a  confrere  and 
friend.  Let  him  be  weak  enough  to  accept  the  red 
ribbon,  and  Fursy,  after  calling  him  "  pauvre  bour- 
geois," will  denounce  him  as  a  disgrace  to  the 
"Butte."  This  was  Courteline's  crime;  so  Fursy  will 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  playwright,  will 
never  clink  his  glass,  will  never  shake  his  hand — "  car 
il  s'est  conduit  comme  un  cochon  "  !  Rodin's  Balzac 
perplexes  Fursy.  He  studies  it  ;  he  walks  round  it  ; 
he  views  it  from  every  point  and  corner.  He  rubs 
his  eyes;  is  he  dreaming?  Is  it  a  seal?  Or  a 
fountain?  Or  a  rock?  Can  it  be  the  leaning  tower 
of  Pisa  ?  Is  it  a  bear  escaped  from  the  Jardin 
d'Acclimatation  ?  And,  bewildered,  Fursy  seeks  out 
the  committees  of  the  two  Salons,  and  asks  them 
for  information,  but  finds  them  as  troubled  as  he. 
What  can  be  done  with  it  ?  To  expose  it  as  intended 
in  a  public  park  would  be  dangerous  ;  for,  children, 
coming  on  it  suddenly,  would  scream,  and  their  nurses 
and  mothers  faint.  It  must  be  hidden  ;  or — happy 
thought  !  it  must  be  sent  to  the  Musee  Grevin  and 
stood,  among  other  monsters,  in  the  Chambers  of 
Horrors.  After  visiting  the  offices  of  the  "Fronde" 
and  chatting  with  Severine  and  Madame  Durand 
(whom  he  has  the  good  sense  to  esteem  and  admire), 
Fursy  saunters  into  a  bureau,  and  issues  forth  loudly 
condemning  "  Notre  Administration."  He  has  filled  in 
thirty-five  papers  in  order  to  pay  thirty-five  centimes, 
and  has  been  sent  to  thirty-five  different  departments. 
He  has  been  snubbed,  and  he  has  been  insulted  ;  yet  he 
dare  not  complain.  All  things  are  probable,  he  cries — 
a  ministry  might  last  six  months,  Louise  Michel  might 
become  a  millionaire  and  President  Loubet  popular, 
but 

"  Rien,  rien,  rien,  non  jamais  rien, 
Ne  fera  changer,  nom  d'un  chien  ! 
L'immortelle  institution 
De  Notre  Administration  !  " 

Of  course  Fursy  has  something  to  say  about  the 
Exhibition.  He  enumerates  some  of  its  wonders  gaily 
enough  ;  but,  with  great  bitterness,  condemns  the 
coming  of  its  most  stirring  feature,  the  Metropolitan 
Railway.  It  has  been  in  preparation  ever  since  the  end 
of  the  war  and  it  has  cost  millions  :  to  make  it,  whole 
streets  have  been  dug  up  and  dangerous  holes  bored  on 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
Trams  are  to  run  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  he  announces  : 
for  them,  a  wooden  pavement  has  been  placed,  and 
many  a  shady  corner  and  tree  disturbed  and  cut  down 
But,  Fursy  cannot  leave  the  Palais  Bourbon  and  its 
deputies  alone  for  long,  and,  immediately  after  his 
verses  on  the  Exhibition,  returns  to  them.  Deputies,  he 
declares,  do  nothing  but  quarrel  and  fight  ;  deputies 
pass  their  time  in  slamming  their  desks  and  staining 
one  another  with  ink.  Still,  they  earn  their  salary  ;  for 
no  prize-fighter  would  be  so  free  with  his  fists  for 
the  meagre  sum  of  twenty-five  francs  a  day.  Senators, 
he  says,  sleep.  They  are  superannuated  ;  they 
are  bald.  They  are  not  responsible  for  what  they 
do  or  say.  Presidents,  he  prcclaims,  do  nothing- 
else  but  dine,  "  decorate,"  and  sign.  They  must 
obey  their  ministers ;  they  must  never  refuse  them 
a  request  if  they  w"sh  to  complete  their  term 
of  seven  years.    All  are  useless  ;  all  think  only  of  their 
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pay  ...  So  says  Fursy,  harshly  perhaps,  but  always 
wittily  and  without  repetition.  He  has  no  opinion  of 
his  own,  no  favourites — he  attacks  anything  and 
everybody.  He  has  shown  good  taste,  too,  by  not 
referring  to  the  "  Affair."  Still,  the  temptation  to  poke 
fun  at  the  "  Patriots  "  seems  to  have  been  irresistible  ; 
and  as  his  verses  on  "  how  to  become  a  bon  Francais  " 
are  the  best  in  the  book  we  have  reserved  mention  of 
them  until  the  last.  Deroulede  hails  him  ;  soon  he 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Ligue  des  Patriotes  and  is  told 
to  think  of  nothing  but  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Then, 
Brunetiere's  league  is  founded,  and  Coppee's,  and  he 
joins  both,  and  has  three  badges,  and  attends  the 
meetings  of  all  three,  and  thus  becomes  a  "bon 
Francais  trois  fois."  From  cheering,  he  loses  his  voice  ; 
soon  the  meetings  are  so  frequent  that  he  cannot  eat  or 
sleep,  and  so  boisterous  that  he  is  beaten  and  bruised 
and  arrested.  But  he  still  thinks  only  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  still  remains  true  to  Deroulede,  Brunetiere, 
and  Coppee,  and,  without  a  word  of  bitterness  or  com- 
plaint, sums  up  thus  : 

"  Et  de  sorteque  d'avoir  voulu 

Etre  trop  Francais,  ca  me  valut 

1700  coups  de  pieds  au  moins, 

Et  2320  coups  de  poings. 

Je  suis  peut-etre  plus  Francais  203  fois, 

Mais  je  suis  au  lit  pour  17  mois  ! 

Aussi,  maintenant,  je  sais  ce  que  c'est 

Qu'on  nomme  la  France  aux  Fran  fat's." 


THE  PERSONALITY  OF  PLACES. 

"\  irE  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
*  *  Roman  poet,  that  "those  who  run  beyond  the 
sea  change  their  skies  only,  not  their  minds."  Like 
many  moral  aphorisms,  however — indeed  we  may  say 
like  most — whilst  expressing  a  certain  truth,  it  acquires 
the  emphasis  with  which  it  does  so  by  denying  others 
which  are  not  perhaps  less  important.  No  doubt  with 
us,  as  it  was  with  the  ancient  Romans,  it  is  a  common 
idea  when  we  find  ourselves  unhappy  at  home  that  we 
shall  find  peace  of  mind  somewhere  on  the  other  side  of 
the  horizon  :  and  like  the  ancient  Romans,  a  good 
many  of  us  require  to  be  reminded  that  this  pleasing 
idea  is  a  delusion.  But  though  a  man  who  is  suffering 
from  a  mind  diseased  at  Brighton  is  not  likely  to  find 
beatitude  awaiting  him  on  the  pier  at  Ryde  or  even  at 
the  door  of  the  Gezireh  Palace  Hotel,  and  though  it  is 
just  as  possible  for  him  to  be  a  misery  to  himself  and 
his  friends  in  the  saloon  of  a  five-hundred  ton  yacht, 
as  it  is  in  a  London  drawing-room,  yet  our  mental 
condition  and  the  colour  of  our  daily  existence  are 
in  some  respects  affected  by  locality  more  forcibly  than 
by  anything  else. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  mention  in  passing, 
though  it  is  not  our  object  to  insist  on  it,  the  fact 
which  is  now  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  the  modern 
sociologist,  that  climate,  whatever  its  effect  may  be  on 
the  individual,  has  in  process  of  time  a  most  marked 
effect  on  the  race  ;  nor  need  many  generations  elapse 
before  this  effect  is  apparent.  The  United  States  show 
us  how  soon  it  becomes  distinguishable  ;  and  Ireland 
shows  the  same  thing  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  in  an 
even  more  striking  manner.  There  the  grandchildren 
of  English  settlers  become,  as  has  often  been  re- 
marked, more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves  not 
only  in  speech  but  in  temperament  and  facial  expres- 
sion. Few  subjects  of  inquiry  are  more  curiously  in- 
teresting than  this  ;  but  we  must  be  content,  for  the 
present,  with  commending  it  to  the  reader's  own  medi- 
tations. Our  present  concern  is  not  with  the  gradual, 
even  if  rapid,  effects  of  climate  and  locality  on  the  race, 
but  with  their  sudden  effects  on  the  individual. 

Some  of  these  are  so  obvious,  at  all  events  to  our 
own  countrymen,  that  we  need  hardly  even  allude  to 
them.  A  nation  like  ours,  whose  most  universal  topic 
is  the  weather,  does  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  the 
individual  is  affected  by  climate  in  a  number  of  im- 
mediate and  usually  disagreeable  ways ;  since  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  behaviour  of  the  wind  and 
weather  is  an  occasion  to  the  Englishman  for  grumbling 
and  not  for  gratitude.  Nor  again  is  it  needful  to  do 
more  than  observe  in  passing  that  climate  and  locality 


affect  the  individual's  happiness  by  the  effect  which 
they  have  on  the  conditions  of  social  life.  Foreigners 
who  have  been  familiar  with  Austrian  society  fre- 
quently observe  that  the  Viennese  become  far 
pleasanter  in  the  country  than  they  ever  are  in  Vienna  ; 
nor  need  we  remind  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  society  of  England,  how  often  they  have  said  a 
similar  thing  of  their  dearest  London  acquaintances. 
But  the  change  thus  produced  by  a  migration  from  one 
locality  to  another  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  character 
of  the  localities  as  such.  It  is  simply  due  to  the  fact 
that  Society  in  fashionable  capitals  is  apt  to  develop 
certain  forms  of  competitive  self-assertion,  which 
conduce  to  social  excitement  rather  than  to  social 
happiness,  but  in  the  country  tend  to  die  a  natural, 
if  only  a  temporary  death.  There  is  many  a  fine 
lady  whom  her  friends  are  accustomed  to  call 
"odious"  in  London,  who  becomes  charming  and 
natural  in  a  house  in  the  remote  Highlands,  not  because 
the  sentiment  of  Highland  scenery  appeals  to  her,  but 
simply  because,  her  choice  of  society  being  limited,  her 
vanity  or  good  nature  are  most  easily  satisfied  by 
making  herself  agreeable  to  the  only  human  beings  in 
whose  appreciation,  for  the  time,  she  is  able  to  see  her 
own  attractions  reflected. 

This  accidental  effect  of  a  change  of  locality  is  not 
the  kind  of  effect  to  which  we  are  now  referring.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  Highlands.  Let  us  speak  of  them  a 
little  longer.  On  the  Englishman  or  the  Englishwoman 
who  comes  to  visit  them  in  the  autumn,  filled  with 
memories  of  the  dust  and  the  heat  of  Piccadilly  or  of 
country  houses  within  easy  reach  of  Paddington — 
houses  round  which  the  country  undulates  like  some 
enormous  garden  and  whose  parks  and  woods  are 
haunted  with  a  sense  of  adjacent  populousness — on  such 
an  Englishman  or  Englishwoman  the  solitudes  of 
Northern  and  Western  Scotland  have  an  effect  of  their 
own,  quite  distinct  from  the  social  conditions  which 
they  engender — an  effect  produced  simply  by  their 
appeal  to  the  nerves  and  the  imagination.  The  shapes 
of  the  hills,  the  purple  gleam  of  the  heather,  have  an 
influence  on  the  mind  which  is  comparable  to  that  of 
mesmerism.  They  invade  it  with  vivid  and  yet  hardly 
distinguishable  suggestions.  The  wild  Highland  cattle, 
by  the  brink  of  some  rock-encumbered  river,  seen  in  the 
silvery  morning  from  the  flying  windows  of  a  railway- 
carriage,  touch  our  consciousness  as  some  unexpected 
note  of  music,  and  do  something  to  us  which  we  feel 
but  are  yet  not  able  to  describe.  All  we  could  say  of 
our  condition,  until  we  had  time  to  speculate  on  it, 
would  probably  be  that  the  landscape  was  being  some- 
how reflected  in  ourselves,  and  that  the  opening 
solitudes,  which  stretch  away  from  us  among  the  moun- 
tains, are  like  new  vistas  of  life  opening  mysteriously 
in  our  minds. 

Every  country  and  climate  produces  an  analogous 
effect  on  those  from  whom  its  special  character  is  not 
obscured  by  familiarity  ;  but  in  each  case  the  effect, 
though  analogous,  will  be  distinctive  and  peculiar. 
The  pine-forests  of  Germany  pricked  with  the  pinnacles 
of  feudal  castles  mean  to  the  consciousness  something 
distinct  from  what  is  meant  to  it  by  the  purple  fir-woods 
of  Scotland,  as  is  the  meaning  of  one  beautiful  woman's 
personality  from  the  meaning  of  the  personality  of 
another.  The  stone-pines  and  the  cypresses  of  Italy 
will  mean  something  quite  distinct  again.  Every 
morning  dawns  saturated  with  the  character  of  the 
region  on  which  it  rises.  The  sentiment  of  every 
country  goes  up  like  the  smell  of  a  field.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ?  What  is  the  true  analysis  of  this 
subtle  and  elusive  "  rapport  "  between  man's  spirit  and 
the  aspects  of  external  nature  ? 

Broadly  speaking  we  may  say  that  the  result  in 
question  is  due  to  three  sets  of  causes,  two  of  which 
are  easily  distinguishable  from  the  third.  Of  these  two 
we  will  speak  first.  They  are  respectively  the  educated 
imagination  with  its  store  of  knowledge  and  associa- 
tions ;  and  the  sentiments  produced  by  religion  and  the 
philosophy  of  life  that  arises  from  it.  Thus  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  derive  much  of  their  peculiar  effect  on  the 
mind  from  the  knowledge  of  their  past  history  which 
floats  vaguely  in  the  consciousness  of  all  of  us, 
thanks  largely  to  the  poetry  and  the  romances  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.    Of  Germany  and  Italy  the  same  thing 
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is  also  true.  The  German  forests  are  haunted  by  such 
knights  as  were  drawn  by  Albert  Di'irer.  The  splendours 
of  Empire  and  of  the  arts,  the  magnificence  of  superb 
republics,  the  incense  of  mythology  and  of  Catholicism, 
the  quiet  of  mediaeval  convents,  the  romance  of  the 
gondola  and  of  the  bravo — all  of  these  impregnate  the 
air  of  Italy — murmur  in  her  cypresses  and  stone-pines, 
and  glitter  in  the  colour  of  her  hills  ;  whilst  on  the 
plains  of  the  East  the  imagination  will  still  insist  that 
the  tents  of  Abraham  are  not  very  far  distant. 

It  is  a  fallacy  popular  with  many  modern  critics  that 
the  kinship  of  man  with  Nature  and  the  spirit  of  various 
localities  found  its  first  full  expression  in  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth.  So  far  as  the  charm  of  locality  de- 
pends on  varied  human  association,  no  view  can  be 
further  from  the  truth  than  this.  The  Odes  of  Horace 
are  full  of  local  sentiment.  So  is  the  verse  of  Vergil, 
Hebrus,  Tanais,  Maeander  are  for  these  poets  words 
to  conjure  with  :  and  who  can  forget  such  a  passage 
as  "  Ac  pede  barbaro  Lustratam  Rhodopen  "  ? — or  the 
chorus  in  the  "  CEdipus  Coloneus  "  which  celebrates  the 
sacred  grove  of  the  Eumenides  ?  Wordsworth,  it  is 
true,  did  give  expression,  far  more  clearly  than  any 
previous  poet,  to  sentiments  for  which  in  Horace  or 
Vergil  we  should  certainly  seek  in  vain.  Such  passages 
as  the  following  from  "The  Excursion,"  about  the 
solitary  spectator  of  a  sunrise,  will  exemplify  what  we 
mean. 

The  clouds  were  touched, 
And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 
Unutterable  love. 

•■*.»,• 

In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 
Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 
Thought  was  not.  In  enjoyment  it  expired. 
No  classical  poet  could  have  written  this.  No 
classical  poet  could  have  felt  it.  It  would  not  have 
been  written  or  felt  by  a  mediaeval  Catholic  ;  nor  even 
by  a  Puritan  like  Milton.  And  in  all  these  cases  the 
reason  is  fundamentally  the  same.  Neither  the  Pagan 
nor  the  Catholic  nor  the  Puritan  possessed  the  idea  of 
a  God  who  was  at  once  all-powerful,  all-pervading, 
all-holy,  and  all-beautiful,  diffused  throughout  all 
nature  and  yet  present  personally  to  the  individual 
soul.  The  Pagan  had  no  conception  of  a  God  so  trans- 
cendent in  power  and  beauty,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
near  to  man.  The  Catholic  and  the  Puritan  possessed 
this  conception  in  its  fulness  :  but  they  regarded  this 
God  as  something  distinct  from  and  partially  hostile  to 
Nature  ;  and  certainly  never  harboured  the  idea  of  Him 
as  a  power,  whose  dwelling  was  as  truly  "  in  the  light 
of  setting  suns,"  as  it  was  in  the  chancel  of  a  cathedral 
or  a  solemn  conventicle  of  the  Saints.  Nature  for 
Wordsworth  assumed  a  new  meaning,  not  because  the 
appeal  which  it  made  to  him  was  something  new  in 
itself,  but  because  it  associated  itself  in  his  mind  with  a 
species  of  Christian  pantheism  which  belonged  to  the 
period  in  which  he  lived,  and  had  not  been  possible 
previously. 

Neither  historical  nor  personal  association,  however, 
nor  pantheistic  religion  will  explain  the  whole  of  the 
influence  which  locality  has  upon  the  mind,  and  the 
subtle  differences  between  the  influences  of  one  locality, 
or  one  aspect  of  a  locality,  and  another.  The  colours 
of  woods  and  waters,  of  seas  and  skies  and  clouds, 
the  smell  of  the  mountain,  the  touch  of  the  air — 
apart  from  association,  apart  from  conscious  religion, 
these  things  touch  our  conscience  we  cannot  tell  how 
or  why,  and  speak  to  us  in  some  language  which, 
though  we  cannot  translate  it,  moves  us  as  though  it 
came  from  the  heart  of  a  passionate  human  being. 
We  may  be  more  conscious  of  hearing  this  voice  now 
than  men  were  in  former  ages ;  but  our  power  of 
hearing  it  is  no  new  fact  in  human  nature.  Achilles 
heard  it  when  he  walked  by  the  breaking  waves  ; 
Ausonius  heard  it  when  he  walked  in  the  early  morning 
and  watched  the  drops  of  dew,  as  they  spilt  themselves 
from  his  opening  roses.  All  nations  have  heard  it  who 
have  known  the  beauty  of  flowers.  But  the  origin  of 
it  is  still  a  mystery.  But  accepting  as  a  fact  this 
brotherhood  of  our  thoughts  and  nerves  with  Nature,  it 
is  possible  and  highly  interesting  to  examine  the  com- 
plex processes  by  which  the  primary  appeal  which 
Nature  makes  to  our  feelings  becomes  deeper,  more 


powerful,  more  varied  and  more  significant  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  reinforced  by  the  associations  of  memory, 
and  the  historic  past,  and  is  yet  farther  enriched  by  an 
alliance  with  mystical  religion.  The  more  we  consider 
how  highly  complex  a  thing  is  the  sentiment  produced 
in  us  by  the  scenes  of  external  nature,  the  less  we  shall 
see  to  wonder  at  in  the  inexhaustible  variety  of  the 
phases  which  this  sentiment  assumes  under  the  influence 
of  locality. 


THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  EXHIBITION. 
II. 

I THINK  by  very  general  consent  the  two  panels 
modelled  in  plaster  and  coloured  by  Mr.  Walter 
Crane  cannot  be  called  successful.  There  is  no  pleasure 
in  discovering  a  failure  by  the  master  of  a  very  de- 
lightful art,  but  as  there  it  is,  the  recognised  failure  of 
an  experiment  by  the  Society's  President,  this  specimen 
of  sculpture  may  serve  to  point  a  general  moral. 

The  programme  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement 
has  been  full  of  ideas  and  admirations  concerned  with 
decoration  in  relief,  but  the  actual  equipment  of  the 
leaders  has  gone  no  further  than  surface  pattern- 
ing. Moreover  that  surface  patterning  has  con- 
sisted rather  in  arbitrary  floral  design  than  in  draw- 
ing that  interprets  nature  whether  in  her  easier  or 
more  difficult  forms.  When  the  most  difficult  forms, 
those  of  human  beings,  have  been  introduced,  they  have 
been  taken,  not  from  nature,  but  from  a  highly  con- 
ventionalised pattern,  stereotyped  by  Burne-jones. 
The  door  opening  on  nature  in  Rossetti's  work  and  in 
Burne-jones'  early  work  has  been  shut  ;  the  patterns, 
fed  no  longer,  urged  no  longer  to  digest  new  stuff,  have 
turned  to  a  galvanic  activity  of  pattern  gymnastics,  in 
which  the  figure  naturally  becomes  less  and  less  of  a 
reality,  but  the  parts  capable  of  arbitrary  elaboration,  the 
lines  of  hair  and  of  draperies  have  been  woven  about  in 
more  and  more  flaccid  tangles.  Mr.  Crane  is  not  one  of 
the  later  troop,  repeaters  and  defacers  of  the  stereotype. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  be  fired  with  the  revived 
passion  for  flat  pattern,  he  remains  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  of  its  contrivers  ;  and  he  has  also  had  his 
own  little  window  opening  on  something  in  life  which 
was  not  other  people's  pattern-books.  He  had  a  sense 
of  fun,  and  when  filled  by  this  sense  he  had  an  inspired 
kind  of  drawing,  not  a  sure  generally  applicable 
drawing  with  a  base  of  construction,  but  a  capricious 
caricaturist's  drawing,  an  eye  for  the  lines  of  fun  in 
things.  When  this  line  of  fun  was  wedded  to  his 
capital  invention  in  flat  colour  pattern  the  result  was 
altogether  delightful.  But  a  whole  generation  pays  in 
its  lighter  talents  for  the  presence  of  intense  poets  like 
Rossetti.  The  author  of  "  Soul  Shapes  "  said  truly  that 
many  a  promising  "  surface  soul  "  has  been  bullied  into 
becoming  a  very  dull  little  deep  soul.  Mr.  Crane's  surface 
soul  happily  has  had  its  fling ;  for  the  effort  to 
be  a  deep  soul  in  art  he  very  possibly  had  the  soul  but 
he  had  not  the  drawing.  Anything  more  difficult  than 
the  conventionalised  profile  of  a  face  bothers  him 
horribly  if  he  may  not  distort  it  amusingly.  In  these 
panels  accordingly  he  courts  disaster.  Sculpture  in 
relief  is  the  most  difficult  kind  of  drawing  in  the 
world,  for  it  is  a  compromise  between  perspective 
drawing  in  the  flat  and  modelling  in  the  round. 
Modelling  in  the  round  is  the  easiest  kind  of  drawing 
in  the  world,  the  most  difficult  kind  of  designing, 
for  it  is  designing  in  three  dimensions.  Modelling  in 
relief  is  both  designing  and  drawing  in  three  dimen- 
sions, with  a  continual  question  of  give  and  take 
between  two  methods  of  representation  which  must 
both  have  been  mastered,  and  between  two  systems  of 
design,  that  of  flat  pattern  and  that  of  bosses  and  sur- 
faces set  at  different  angles.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  with 
constant  misgivings  about  the  structure  of  limbs  and 
hands  and  feet  Mr.  Crane's  decorative  sense  itself  has 
taken  fright  and  has  been  reduced  to  an  apologetic 
rippling  of  doubtful  muscles  and  draperies.  Mr.  Anning 
Bell  escapes  a  little  better.  With  all  manner  of  little 
differences  he  is  in  the  same  position  as  Mr.  Crane  ;  a 
man  with  a  graceful  feeling  for  pattern,  but  not  strong 
as  a  draughtsman.  He  keeps  his  relief  low,  reduces  the 
indication  of  drawing  to  a  minimum  and  relies  on  colour 
to  help  him  out.    Thus  comparatively  untroubled,  he 
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arranges  his  colour  with  very  pretty  effect.  What  is 
more  he  has  chosen  a  subject  that  helps  by  its  sugges- 
tions and  by  its  rhythmical  adaptability  to  pass  off  the 
imperfection  of  the  forms  when  these  are  looked  at  with 
any  attention. 

This  matter  of  subject  and  its  relation  to  design  is 
one  the  decorators  ought  to  begin  to  think  about.  They 
will  be  startled  by  this  way  of  putting  it,  for  they  are 
accustomed  to  believe  that  they  are  the  defenders  of 
the  importance  of  subject  against  a  wicked  world.  The 
fact  is  that  they  are  the  adherents  of  a  tradition  in 
design  applicable  to  very  few  subjects.  Turn  from  Mr. 
Bell's  dancing  girls  to  his  triptych  with  a  figure  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  and  say  whether  the  inapplicability  of 
the  art  is  not  rather  shocking  and  the  deficiency  of  the 
artist  more  apparent.  The  chief  thing  the  figure  ex- 
presses is  a  determination  to  have  the  hair  disposed  in  a 
particular  way.  If  there  is  nothing  shocking  in  Mr. 
Crane's  reliefs  their  subject  is  more  entirely  outside  of 
the  scope  of  the  art  to  which  he  is  affiliated.  "The 
Genius  of  Mechanical  Invention  inviting  Commerce 
and  Agriculture" — "The  Genius  of  Electricity  uniting 
the  Quarters  of  the  Globe  " — when  subjects  are  so 
cheerless  and  abstract  as  that,  sculpture  must  by 
its  own  sheer  merit,  by  the  expression  of  human  force 
energy  and  beauty  in  the  figures  create  a  warmth  for 
the  idea  that  it  does  not  possess  unembodied.  But  how 
is  a  school  to  express  the  triumphs  of  force,  of  labour,  of 
man's  energy  that  was  born  and  bred  to  express  only 
moody  love  sickness?  It  is  this  paradox  that  has 
always  made  the  carrying  of  art  to  the  people  by 
William  Morris  and  Mr.  Crane  a  piece  of  high  comedy. 
They  propose  to  decorate  the  world,  and  the  art  they 
have  in  their  hands  is  a  private  art  stolen  from  a 
woman's  bower.  To  Rossetti  the  practice  of  his 
art,  his  worship  of  a  soft  devourer  of  hearts  whose 
hair  netted  the  sun  and  stars,  whose  hands  took 
the  sacrament  of  a  lover's  blood  and  tears,  must 
have  been  a  thing  reluctantly  disclosed,  almost 
as  secret  as  a  vice.  On  various  plausible  pretexts  he 
avoided  exhibiting  his  pictures  ;  he  buried  and  was 
long  about  retrieving  his  poems.  As  well  embrace  in 
the  open  street  as  display  emotion  so  close  and  naked  ! 
But  the  divulgators  inevitably  came,  and  as  the  com- 
mon irony  of  fate  in  the  great  example  has  made  from 
a  religion  of  meek  dervishes,  refusing  labour  and  love, 
riches  and  war,  the  creed  professed  by  conquering  armies, 
wealthy  merchants  and  worldly  ecclesiastics,  so  the  art 
born  to  tell  of  a  deep-sequestered  passion  has  been 
transformed  into  a  trick  of  imagery,  to  be  hung  up 
indifferently  everywhere,  on  middle-class  walls,  in  public 
places,  in  posters  on  the  streets.  An  art  so  special  is 
not  capable  of  universal  application  without  losing 
its  virtue,  and  the  impossibility  is  revealed  when 
the  British  labourer  is  figured  in  terms  of  an  art  that 
has  never  made  a  man.  The  legendary  creatures  of 
Burne-Jones  took  to  themselves  a  certain  apparatus 
of  academic  muscles  which  they  could  never  use,  nor 
would  ever*  need  to  ;  in  their  wistful  commerce  with 
one  another  they  were  carried  about  by  winds,  and  if 
they  had  ever  waked  from  their  trances  would  have 
sighed  to  be  free  from  that  burden  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Morris,  a  decadent  poet  with  a  bluff  body  and  bluff 
schemes,  completed  the  incipient  contradiction.  To 
make  a  man  of  Botticelli  is  a  needlessly  difficult  ideal. 

But  the  Preraphaelite  base  as  a  school  of  design  is 
not  only  insufficient  and  too  special,  but  it  may  be 
hazarded  that  the  strangeness  that  has  made  it  a 
universal  fashion  will  shortly  wear  away  and  leave  its 
modes  more  familiar  than  top  hats  and  Piccadilly.  The 
fashion  of  an  art  must  be  laid  away  for  a  while  once 
it  has  been  vulgarised  by  the  crowd,  and  wild  parodies  of 
Preraphaelitism  are  now  the  staple  of  all  the  big  fairs  of 
European  art.  At  home  Preraphaelitism  will  probably  be 
the  academicism  of  the  next  generation,  for  it  is  taught 
in  all  the  schools  of  design.  Books  multiply  to  explain 
'  its  secret  and  charm  to  a  public  for  whom  it  will  have 
neither,  but  will  appear  Ihe  most  ordinary  of  things. 
Long  before  the  last  postcard  of  Rossetti  has  been 
printed  the  whisper  will  spread  from  another  centre  of 
a  new  secret  birth,  and  in  the  desertion  and  quiet  the 
vulgarising  counterfeits  will  wither  away. 

But  I  am  led  too  far  from  my  immediate  purpose, 
1   which  is  to  mark  how  soon  the  limits  are  reached  within 


which  this  famous  decorative  movement  is  competent. 
That  the  recognition  of  the  limits  is  practically  of  im- 
portance has  been  proved  by  the  now  notorious  mis- 
take made  at  S.  Paul's.  It  is  not  probable  that 
any  of  the  men  trained  in  the  school  of  Burne-Jones  and 
Morris  would  have  made  a  better  job  of  that  task. 
In  small  patternings  several  would  have  been  more 
ingenious,  but  would  have  come  to  grief  in  the  whole 
affair  as  surely  as  the  fashionable  portrait  painter,  as 
completely  as  Mr.  Crane  in  the  small  excursion  beyond 
his  own  boundaries  now  under  review.  For  big  public 
art  ampler  and  more  vital  roots  of  design  are  necessary 
than  those  struck  by  the  decorators  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts.  A  few  men,  chiefly  architects,  to  whose  work  I 
hope  to  return,  redeem  the  movement  from  complete 
sterility  and  exhaustion,  but  multiplication  threatens  of  a 
bastard  race  of  "decorative"  painters  who  cannot 
draw,  "  decorative  "  sculptors  who  cannot  model,  and 
"decorative  "  decorators  who  cannot  decorate. 

D.  S.  M. 


GREEBA   IN  LONDON. 

"  HPHAT'S  what  you've  done,  sir;  and  if  it's  worthy 
-L  of  the  character  of  an  English  gentleman,  then 
God  help  England!"  Two  years  ago,  I  read  "The 
Christian  "  as  a  book,  and  these  words  in  it  warned  me 
that  anon  I  should  see  it  as  a  play.  I  waited  eagerly  for 
them  on  Monday  night,  confident  that  they  would 
bring  down  the  house.  Surely  enough,  they  came. 
But  alas !  though  Mr.  Waring  spoke  them  as  they 
deserved  to  be  spoken,  "not  a  hand"  saluted  them. 
Then  I  knew  that  the  play  was  lost.  For  if  it  was  not 
to  succeed  as  melodrama  how  could  it  be  saved  ?  It 
could  not  arouse  any  kind  of  controversy  in  ethics  or 
sociology.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  seems  to  have  hoped  that  it 
would.  But  on  what  grounds  ?  There  is  nothing  new 
or  subversive  in  the  idea  that  a  beautiful  young  woman 
who  goes  on  the  music-hall  stage  is  "exposed  to 
temptation,"  and  that  a  clergyman  who  is  fond  of  her 
would  like  her  to  retire.  We  all  know  that  missionaries 
in  the  East  End  of  London  do  often  found  clubs  in  which 
destitute  persons  may  dance  and  sing.  When  John  Storm 
shouts  ito  Archdeacon  Wealthy  that  "The  boys  and 
girls  of  Soho  want  dancing.  Let's  give  it  them.  The 
boys  and  girls  of  Soho  want  singing.  Let's  give 
it  them.  Above  all,  let's  give  it  them  in  our  churches, 
lest  the  Devil  give  it  them  in  his  Hells  !  "  we  are  not 
at  all  shocked  or  surprised.  Moreover,  we  are  delighted 
to  see  them  dancing  and  singing  under  John  Storm's 
auspices.  Any  interlude  in  Mr.  Caine's  dialogue  is 
cordially  welcomed  by  us.  We  are  grateful  for  the 
loud  band  which  accompanies  so  many  of  Mr.  Caine's 
scenes.  Sequah's  loud  band  was  not  more  soothing 
to  the  subjects  of  Sequah's  forceps.  But  let  not  Mr. 
Caine  imagine  that  without  this  band  we  should  be 
writhing  under  his  indictment  of  our  Babylon.  It  is 
his  dramatic  genius  we  should  be  flinching  from. 
There  are  worldly  clerics,  as  we  know  ;  but  Arch- 
deacon Wealthy  is  not  at  all  like  one  of  them.  Nor  is 
Lord  Robert  Ure  in  the  least  degree  like  one  of 
those  wicked  noblemen  whom  we  have  espied  in  the 
cispontine  world.  In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  Mr. 
Caine's  indictment  merely  displays  his  plenary  ignorance 
of  the  persons  and  things  he  is  indicting.  The  rest  of 
it  is  a  crude  repetition  of  what  nobody  has  ever  denied. 
We  may  be  bored  or  amused  by  Mr.  Caine's  fervour. 
But  our  brains  are  not  stimulated  by  it.  There  is  no 
food  for  discussion. 

When  "The  Christian"  was  published  as  a  book, 
one  had  to  admit  that  Mr.  Caine  had  sacrificed 
his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  literary  man.  His 
previous  novels,  despite  their  faults,  had  earned  him 
a  high  position.  They  were  melodramatic  and  ill- 
written,  but  they  showed  power  and  intensity. 
Choosing  a  background  familiar  to  him  in  real  life, 
he  told  elemental  stories  about  men  and  women, 
and  made  for  himself  a  reputation  among  critics.  In 
"The  Christian  "  he  succumbed  deliberately  to  the  evil 
influences  of  success.  He  wrote  a  false,  garish  farrago 
about  life  in  London.  Forgetting  that  the  proper  study 
of  Mankind  is  Man  (and  that  the  proper  study  of  Manx- 
kind  is  the  Isle  of  Man),  he  wrote  a  chaotic,  journalistic, 
pseudo-propagandist  diatribe  on  the  professions  and 
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institutions  in  a  city  about  which  he  had  "  crammed  " 
some  snippets  of  superficial  information.  The  mob  liked 
it ;  but  as  a  man  of  serious  pretensions  in  literature  Mr. 
Caine  ceased  to  exist.    Except  in  the  eyes  of  the  mob, 
he  exists  now  only  as  a  blower  of  his  own  trumpet  and 
a  thumper  of  other  people's  tubs.   If  he  showed  any  sign 
of  amendment,  if  he  gave  us  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  meant  to  return  to  his  earlier  manner,  we  might  still 
look  kindly  on  him.  But  his  public  utterances  show  him 
to  be  merely  intoxicated   by  his  ill-won  success  and 
determined  to  go  flaunting  along  the  lamentable  path  he 
has  chosen.  This  dramatisation  of ' '  The  Christian  "  is  the 
latest  incident  in  his  progress.    Whether  the  play  will 
be  a  financial  success  in  England  I  do  not  venture  to 
predict.    I  suppose  that  Mr.  Caine's  name  will  ensure 
for  it  a  moderately  long  run.    But  it  will  not  help  to 
sell  any  unsold  copies  (if  such  there  be)  of  the  book. 
Judged  even  on  the  lowest  plane  of  melodrama,  the 
play  will  be  found,  from  first  to  last,  wanting.    I  admit 
that  in  melodrama  one  does  not  demand  truth  in  the 
delineation  of  character  nor  probability  in  the  situations. 
Nevertheless,  even  the  silliest  audience  wishes  to  know 
what  the  characters  are  up  to,  and  why  they  are  up  to 
it.    And  Mr.  Hall  Caine  does  not  trouble  to  make  these 
points  clear  to  the  audience  at  the  Duke  of  York's. 
Why  is  Lord  Robert  Ure  so  anxious  for  Glory  Quayle 
to   be   seduced    by   Drake?      Why    does    he  wish 
to    turn   John   Storm    out   of   his   church  ?  Whv 
does  he  set  the  mob  against  John  Storm  ?    "  Because," 
Mr.  Hall  Caine  will  say,  "he  is  a  wicked  nobleman 
with  a  single  eyeglass."    But,  really,  that  is  not  a 
sufficient  explanation.     No   audience   will   accept  a 
villain  who  is  without  motive  for  villainy,  even  if  he 
have  two  titles  and  an  eyeglass  in  each  eye.    Any  kind 
of  preposterous  motive  will  satisfy  them — but  a  motive 
there  must  be.    Again,  whv  did  John  Storm  wish  to 
kill  Glory  Quayle?    "  To  save  her  soul,"  says  Mr. 
Caine.    But  that  implies  that    John  Storm  is  mad, 
whereas  he  has  given  the  audience  no  reason  to  suppose 
he  is  not  perfectly  sane.    In  the  book,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  he  was  a  half-mad  fanatic.    Mr.  Caine,  in  the 
course  of  many  pages,  lashed  him  into  a  kind  of  frenzy 
which  gave  some  kind  of  verisimilitude  to  his  murderous 
intent.    But  the  stage  is  a  narrower  medium  ?  No 
doubt.     But  either  ""Mr.  Caine  has  no  skill  in  that 
medium,  or  the  book  is  not  one  which  ought  to  have  been 
dramatised.    Again,  why  does  the  crowd  wish  to  kill 
John  Storm?    In  the  book,  Mr.  Caine  had  gradually 
lashed  the  crowd  into  a  kind  of  frenzy.    In  the  play- 
but  why  should    I  waste   space   in  analysing  these 
absurdities  ?    Mr.  Caine  has  relied,  throughout,  on  the 
likelihood  that  the  majority  of  his  audience  has  read 
his  book.    He  has  not  attempted  to  make  of  the  book 
an  in-itself-intelligible  melodrama.    Indeed,  that  would 
have  been  perhaps  a  futile  attempt  even  for  the  most 
skilful  dramatist.    The  book  was  so  vast  and  inchoate 
a  concern  that  it  ought  never  to  have  been  dramatised. 
As  a  ballet  at  the  Empire,  it  might,  indeed,  have  come 
out  passably,  with  choruses  attired  as  hospital-nurses, 
mashers,  roughs  and  clergymen,  and  with  Madame 
Cavallazzi  as  John  Storm.    Perhaps  Mr.  Caine  will  yet 
adopt  my  suggestion.    Certainly,  his  dialogue  would 
lose  nothing  by  being  conducted  in  dumbshow.  Not 
that  Miss  Millard,  Mr.  Waring,  Mr.  Allan  Aynesworth, 
Mr.  Ben  Webster,  Mr.  Charles  Fulton  and  the  other 
members  of  the  cast  did  less  than  their  best  for  the  pro- 
duction.   Miss  Millard,  indeed,  contrived  to  make  Glory 
seem  quite  possible.    Hers  was  the  success  of  the 
evening.    Mr.  Caine's  was  the  failure.    He  has  aimed 
low,  but  even  so  he  has  missed.    He  has  written  a 
thoroughly  bad  melodrama,  tricking  it  out  with  inferior 
religiosity,  and  has  left  his  audience  quite  unmoved. 
That's  what  he's  done,  Sir  ;  and  if  it's  worthy  of  the 
character  of  a  Manx  novelist,  then  God  help  the  Isle 
of  Man  ! 

I  turn  to  Captain  Marshall,  whose  engaging  talent 
may  be  studied  in  "A  Royal  Family,"  at  the  Court 
Theatre.  Nothing  could  be  prettier  or  more  fanciful 
than  this  little  play.  It  is  not  really  a  good  play. 
Indeed,  it  is,  technically,  a  very  bad  one ;  for  there  is 
really  no  justification  for  its  third  act,  while  even  the 
other  two  acts  are  padded  with  quite  unnecessary 
scenes.  The  main  motive — the  anomaly  of  being  both 
a  royal  personage  and  a  human  being— is  such  a  good 


motive  for  a  comedy  that  I  wonder  at  Captain  Marshall's 
recourse  to  other  motives  for  keeping  up  the  curtain. 
But  the  play  has  so  many  amusing  and  charming 
passages  that  one  cannot  but  like  it  very  much  and 
rejoice  over  its  revelation  of  what  was  only  hinted  at  in 
"His  Excellency  the  Governor" — a  dramatist  with  a 
quite  distinct  temperament  and  manner  of  his  own. 
Captain  Marshall  should  prosper.  Let  him  not, 
discouraged  by  his  defects  in  technique,  seek  a  collab- 
orator. That  would  cramp  his  talent.  It  would,  also,  be 
quite  unnecessary.  He  has  obviously  a  true  instinct  for 
the  stage ;  all  he  lacks  is  experience.  The  only  excuse  for 
taking  a  collaborator  is  that  one  has  no  instinct  for  the 
stage,  and  so  cannot  convert  one's  humour  (or  what- 
ever it  may  be)  into  those  "  royalties  "  which  are  the 
end  of  every  man's  desire.  Meanwhile,  my  readers 
should  certainly  go  to  the  Court  Theatre.  _  There  they 
will  see  an  exquisite  performance  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Elliott— that  example  of  grace  and  sensibility  for  all  the 
sorry  ingenues  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Also,  they 
will  see,  and  will  gratefully  remember,  Mr.  Eric  Lewis 
as  a  king ;  also,  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault,  Mr.  Marsh  Allen, 
Mr.  lames  Erskine,  and  Mr.  Aubrey  Fitzgerald,  all 

Max. 


acting  well 


THE  TEACHING   OF  MUSIC. 

AS  I  showed  last  week,  the  methods  adopted  m  our 
music  schools  of  teaching  the  piano,  and  indeed 
every  instrument,  result  chiefly  in  many  young  men  and 
women  wasting  several  of  their  most  precious  years 
and  ultimately  going  out  into  the  world,  so  to  say, 
half-baked  and  incapable  of  learning  that  they  are 
half-baked  and  of  acquiring  further  knowledge.  Many 
musicians  of  genuine,  if  small,  ability  are  ruined  in  this 
way.    They  know  that  they  have  devoted  several  years 
of  hard  work  to  mastering  their  art ;  their  professors 
tell  them  at  the  end   (listen  to  the  speeches  at  any 
prize-giving  function  !)  that  they  have  mastered  their 
art  ;  and  when  they  have  passed  their  examinations 
and'  carted    their    certificates   home    they  _  are  then 
quite  certain  that  they  have  mastered  their  art  and 
have  nothing  more  to  learn.    Alas!  they,  like  their 
professors,   have   everything   to   learn.     I  said  last 
week   that  for  any  change  for  the  better  we  must 
look  to  the  rising  generation.    But  the  rising  genera- 
tion  will   do   no  better  than  its  predecessor  unless 
it  acquires  some  general  education  in  addition  to  its 
musical  education— unless  it  sees  that  the  most  com- 
plete musical  training  avails  nothing  except  there  goes 
with  it  some  general  training.    Excessive  narrowing 
of  the  faculties  never  yet  produced  anything  fine,  or 
even  merely  healthy.     Handel  was  a  well-educated 
man— a  sort  of  German  M.A.  ;  Bach  knew  enough  to 
be  a  schoolmaster  and  was  at  any  rate  a  keen  theo- 
logical reader  ;  Mozart  could  go  into  a  mixed  company 
without  making  a  fool  of  himself ;   Beethoven  could 
converse  with  Goethe  and  was  a  reader  of  philosophy  ; 
Wagner  was  one  of  the  most  voracious  readers— to  use 
the  slang  phrase,  one  of  the  most  cultured  men— of 
the    century.     When   one   looks   carefully  into  the 
biographies   of  any   of    the    really    big    men,  one 
soon   sees   that    they    knew    a   good   deal  outside 
their  music.     None  of  them  rejoiced  in   the  choice 
stupidity  and  massive  body  of  ignorance  which  are 
the  principal  characteristics  of  the  English  music.an  o 
to-day.  They— to  give  a  rough  instance— who  departed 
from  the  ways  of  their  ancestors  and  widened  their  art 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  later  spirit,  they  who  set 
words  with  some  regard  for  their  meaning,  they  were 
the  men  who  did  not  devote  all  their  intelligence  tc 
music.    They  who,  like  our  English  musicians,  stuck 
firm  to  the  old  customs  and  set  words  as  if  words  had 
no  meaning  whatever,  they  were  the  men  who  neve 
went  to  school  and  never  in  later  life  took  the  troubl 
to  learn  anything.     It  is  difficult   to  _  imagine  tha 
England  will  ever  again  produce  a  musician  full  of  new 
ideas  and  able  to  execute  them  ;  but  if  it  does  we  may  V 
certain  he  will  not  come  out  of  the  music-schools-unles 
he  is,  indeed,  ignominiously  kicked  out.  That  would  surel; 
happen  if  a  young  man  of  any  genius  were  sent  by  hi; 
unhappy  parents  to  a  music-school.    But  in  this  nev 
and  glorious  time  in  which  we  live  the  first  step  toward 
the  possibility  of  producing  big  men  is  the  attainment 
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of  a  general  average  of  well-educated  musicians  who 
by  their  education  open  the  doors  of  their  brains  to  every 
new  and  good  influence  in  literature,  painting  and  all 
the  arts. 

Such  a  general  average  is,  I  know,  a  wild  dream  at 
present.    Illiteracy  is  victorious  and  will  remain  the 
victor,  it  is  to  be  feared,  for  many  years  to  come.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  impossible  that  musicians 
alone  should  remain  unaffected  by  all  the  new  thoughts 
and  old  emotions  re-felt  of  this  time,  this  time  when 
after  a  period  of  two  thousand  years  we  are  again 
realising  the  gorgeous  splendours  that  life  offers  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  live.    But  stupidity  is  powerful, 
all-powerful ;  and  stupidity  is  a   goddess   adored  of 
musicians.    I  sometimes  wonder  whether  there  are  any, 
whether  there  is  even  one,  amongst  the  younger  students 
willing  to  put   aside   the  old  stupidity  and  the  old 
stupidities  and  believe    nothing,    even  about  music, 
which  is  not  felt  in  the  heart  to  fbe£sound  and  true.  I 
say  even  about  music,  for  we  may  be  sure  that  when 
education  has  invaded  the  kingdom  of  illiteracy,  and 
musicians  have  ceased  to  be  ashamed  of  having  read  a 
modern  author,  illiteracy  will  make  music  its  strong- 
hold.   There  will  be  many  who  will  believe  that  the  old 
ways  of  teaching  music  are  the  best ;  that  Fux  is  still  an 
authority  on  counterpoint,    Plaidy  on  piano-playing, 
and  goodness  knows  who  on  musical  history.  Perhaps 
most  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  students  of  counterpoint 
and  history  :  certainly  nothing  is  to  be  immediately 
hoped  from  the  students  of  singing  or  of  any  instrument. 
They  have  with  them  one  of  the  strongest  and  worst 
forces  of  the  nineteenth  century — the  desire  of  display 
and  the  consequent  desire  of  a  surpassing  technique. 
Even  if  a  better  system  of  teaching  were  introduced, 
and  they  (for  instance)  who  wished  only  to  be  good 
pianists  and  not  virtuosos  were  given  only  the  proper 
studies,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  still,  within  the 
new   limits,   try   to   achieve   a   kind   of  small-scale 
virtuosity.    In  the  writing  of  music,  and  still  more  in 
the  necessary  study  of  its  history,  the  desire  of  display 
cannot  so  easily  enter.   It  might  even  be  that  the  whole 
of  the  reform  in  the  teaching  of  music,  so  urgently 
needed,  might  begin  with  a  reform  in  the  method  of 
studying  its  history. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  papers  set  for  students  at 
examinations  to  see  how  absurdly,  uselessly,  musical 
history  is  taught  to-day.    When  was  Bach  born,  when 
did  he  go  to  Leipzig,  what  principal  works  did  he  write 
there?    In  what  year  did  Handel  come  to  London,  and 
when  was  the  "  Messiah  "  produced?    Did  Mozart  or 
John  W.  Smith  of  Chicago  compose  "  Don  Giovanni  "  ? 
Of  course  it  is  advisable,  even  necessary  to  know  all 
these  things — to  know  that  Mozart  and  not  Smith 
of  Chicago   wrote   "  Don  Giovanni,"  and  that  the 
"  Messiah  "  was  written  in  the  middle  of  last  century 
and  not  in  the  middle  of  this  century.    But  that  is  the 
sort  of  knowledge  which  ought  to  go  without  saying  ; 
such  questions  may  serve  very  well  for  ten-year  old 
aspirants  to  Trinity  College  honours  :  they  are  certainly 
not  the  questions  one  ought  to  ask  of  a  student  near 
the  completion  of  his  preliminary  labours.     I  don't 
know  that  even  babies  are  the  better  for  preparing  to 
answer  such  questions.    However  well  they  may  know 
their  dates  and  barren  facts,  they  still  have  no  genuine, 
living  knowledge  of  history.     It  is  hard  to  say  where 
they  could  get  it  to-day.  Their  professors  know  nothing 
save  dates  and  barren  facts,  and  those  not  at  all  well  ; 
and  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a  good  musical  history 
in   existence.     Even    the    best   biographies   of  the 
musicians— say,  Spitta's  "  Bach  "  and  Jahn's  "  Mozart  " 
— leaveout  much,  nearly  everything,  that  is  indispensable 
to  a  good  working  acquaintance  with  musical  history. 
What  we  want  is  a  musical  history  so  divided  into 
periods   and    schools    that    the   whole   thing   is  as 
plain  as   a   map,  that   the   hapless   student  besides 
learning,    for   example,    that  Handel   was   born  in 
1685  will  learn  also  of  what  forces — purely  musical, 
literary,    social    and    so    on— he    was    the  product, 
who  were  his  musical  forebears,  and  which  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  successors  may  properly  be  classed 
with  him.    Such  a  history  would  perhaps  make  too 
huge  a  volume  to  be  held  in  one  hand  while  the  indus- 
trious pupil  worked  exercises  in  eight-part  counterpoint 
with  the  other.    The  best  thing  would  be  a  series  of 


biographies  of  the  musicians,  not  devoted  to  dates  and 
elaborate  analyses  of  their  unimportant  achievements, 
but  showing  what  they  did  and  why  (so  far  as  one  can 
tell  the  why  of  anything)  they  did  it  in  that  particular 
way  and  not  another.  Of  course  such  a  set  of  books 
would  not  be  intended  for  babies,  and  it  would  take  a 
grown  musician  some  time  to  read  them.  No  one 
save  a  musician  would  regard  these  facts  as  disad- 
vantages. It  is  quite  time  that  musicians  had  the 
same  broad  knowledge  of  the  history  and  all  the  circum- 
stances of  their  art  as  literary  men  have  of  their  art. 
And  when  musicians  take  the  trouble  to  acquire  this 
knowledge  they  may  possibly  begin  to  realise  what  there 
is  for  them  to  do  ;  they  may  possibly  realise  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  repeat  the  old  exercises,  now  a  couple  of 
centuries  old,  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

For  this  fetish,  counterpoint,  is  indeed  terrible.  In 
reviewing  various  books  in  these  columns  during  the 
past  four  or  five  years,  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out 
how  learned  professors  warn  students  against  doing 
this,  that  or  the  other  because  it  is  not  usual.  As  if 
that  were  not  the  very  reason  for  trying  the  thing !  But 
while  new  things  have  been  admitted  into  harmony, 
orchestration  and  what  is  called  "musical  form," 
counterpoint  still  holds  its  ancient  sway.  Every  student 
wastes  valuable  time  on  a  species  of  musical  mathematics 
invented  before  Bach's  time.  He  learns  nothing  useful 
but  the  art  of  turning  out  a  sufficiently  illegible  manu- 
script— which  impresses  publishers  ;  for  the  forms  of 
art  to  which  this  mathematics  was  applicable  are  long 
since  dead  and,  outside  music  schools,  forgotten.  If 
instead  of  learning  to  write  bad  counterpoint  in  two, 
three  or  goodness  knows  how  many  parts  to  themes  in 
the  ancient,  disused  modes,  and  employing  none  but 
the  oldest  harmonies,  he  took  modern  themes  and 
worked  out  his  counterpoint,  using  every  harmony  in 
use  to-day,  he  might  do  himself  a  little  good.  But 
even  that  would  not  teach  him  the  real,  vital  counter- 
point. It  cannot  be  learnt  from  any  of  the  professors — 
no,  not  from  Parry,  Stanford  or  Mackenzie,  whose 
works  show  that  they  know  nothing  of  it — but  only 
from  its  real  inventors  and  masters,  from  Brahms, 
Wagner,  Tschaikowsky.  In  the  music  of  those  men 
you  find  the  only  counterpoint  which  is  of  any  service 
to-day.  Who  thinks  of  going  to  Chaucer  for  grammar 
or  spelling?  That  is  precisely  what  our  music  students 
do — are  compelled  to  do — and  the  sooner  they  realise 
the  folly  of  it  the  better.  A  week's  study  of  Wagner — 
for  instance  "The  Mastersingers  " — will  reveal  more 
of  the  secret  of  the  modern  technique  to  them  than  ten 
years  of  Bach  or  a  thousand  years  at  the  treatises  of 
the  lamented  Macfarren.  J.  F.  R. 


FINANCE. 

/^ITY  men,  according  to  a  writer  in  "  Blackwood," 
^— '    are  not  distinguished  by  any  great  excess  of  in- 
telligence, and  his  remark  certainly  seems  to  find  some 
justification  in  the  attitude  of  mind  of  many  members  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  at  the  present  time.    The  contents 
bills  of  the  evening  papers  appear  still  to  find  their  few 
credulous  readers  in  Throgmorton  Street  which  at  times 
loses  its  head  when  flaring  letters  announce  a  big  victory 
with  an  incredible  number  of  Boers  killed.  Perhaps 
there  is  some  excuse  for  the  credulity  when  the  nervous- 
ness of  a  number  of  operators  in  face  of  the  entire 
disappointment  of  their  expectations  is  realised.  Many 
expected  that  the  declaration  of  hostilities  would  lead 
to  a  distinct  and  important  fall  all  round,  to  be  fol- 
lowed probably   by   a   speedy   recovery,  but  lasting 
long  enough  at  least   to  allow  them  to  make  some 
profit  on  their  bear  sales.    Instead  of  a  fall  the  market 
has  kept  remarkably  steady,  and  consequently  those 
bears    who   have   not  yet   covered  themselves  wax 
exceeding   anxious   whenever   rumours  of  a  British 
victory  make  it  probable  that  more  buyers  will  come 
forward  and  push  up  prices  still  further.    The  explana- 
tion of  the  steadiness  of  the   market,  indeed  of  its 
improving  tendency,   we  have  already  given  to  our 
readers.    The   key  to  the  situation  is  of  course  the 
South    African  market,  where  there   are  surprisingly 
few  real  sales  and  a  steady  and  very  persistent  flow 
of  buying  orders,  not  individually  of  any  magnitude 
but  sufficiently  voluminous  in  the  aggregate  to  lift  all 
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shares  offered  for  sale  immediately  off  the  market. 
During  the  week  these  small  buying  orders  have 
continued  to  come  in  and  in  view  of  the  scarcity 
of  stock  even  news  of  preliminary  successes  on 
the  part  of  the  Boers  may  not  cause  any  important  set 
back.  On  the  other  hand  it  seems  probable  that  the 
present  account  will  see  the  beginning  of  a  larger 
amount  of  speculative  buying  for  the  rise  and  if  any 
large  bull  account  is  thus  piled  up  any  checks  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  will  probably  lead  to  a  fall  of 
greater  magnitude  which  may  give  the  bears  another 
chance.  Their  only  hope  lies  in  such  a  conjunction  of 
events.  As  a  whole  the  tone  of  the  general  markets  is 
good,  the  money  outlook  being  more  satisfactory. 
After  the  turn  of  the  month  it  is  likely  to  be  still  better, 
and  both  Home  and  American  rails  should  feel  the 
benefit,  whilst  for  the  reasons  above  given  a  further 
and  steady  improvement  in  the  mining  markets  is 
probable. 

Day  to  day  money  still  remains  very  easy  and  bill 
brokers  have  even  some  difficulty  in  getting  anything 
over  4y',t  per  cent,  for  three  months'  bills  in  spite  of  the 
5  per  cent.  Bank-rate.    Day  to  day  money  commands 
only  2  per  cent,  but  the  discrepancy  between  short 
money  and  discount  rates  is  due  of  course  mainly  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  immediate  future.    Money  is  always 
wanted  by  the  banks  for  window-dressing  purposes  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  ,£10,000,000  which  the 
Government  wants  this  year  for  the  Transvaal  campaign 
is  a  disturbing  element  since  the  market,  although  the 
sum  required  is  now  known;  is  as  yet  quite  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  raised,    it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  savings  banks  deposits  should  be 
drawn  upon  for  the  purpose  and  it  is  certain  that  this 
course  if  adopted  w  ill  considerably  minimise  the  disturb- 
ance to  the  money  market.    It  wili,  however,  probably 
affect  the  price  of  Consols  in  which  there  is  at  present 
very  little  business  doing,  partly  no  doubt  on  account 
of    the    anticipation    of   some    such    course  being 
pursued.    The  further  curtailment  of  the  purchases 
of  Consols  on  Government  account  cannot  fail  to  have 
an  adverse  effect  upon  the  price  and  in  view  of  the 
approaching  reduction  of  the  interest  to  z\  per  cent,  it 
may  be  taken  as  certain  that  Consols  will  never  again 
see  anything  like  the  price  at  which  they  stood  until  a 
comparatively  recent   date.     The   Bank   Return  on 
Thursday  indicates  the  intention  of  the  Directors  to 
attempt  to  get  more  effective  control  of  the  market, 
a  task  which  they  will  have  some  difficulty  in  achieving 
on  account  of  the  present  abundance  of  money  in  the 
market.     The  Government  securities  are  only  down 
,£155,000  so  that  the  Bank  has  not  as  yet  done  much 
in  the  way  of  direct  borrowing  ;  on  the  other  hand  the 
"  other "  securities  are  ^797,000  lower  so  that  the 
market  has  nearly  a  million  less  cash  than  it  had  last 
week.   Similarly  "  other  "  deposits  have  decreased  more 
than  a  million  and  the  public  deposits  are  more  than 
half  a  million  higher,  all  of  which  indicates  that  the 
resources  of  Lombard  Street  are  being  curtailed.  The 
general  position  of  the  Bank  is  slightly  stronger,  in 
spite  of  a  net  efflux  of  gold  abroad  on  the  week  amount- 
ing to  ,£168,000,  thanks  to  the  return  of  coin  and  notes 
from  the  country,  in  consequence  of  which  the  reserve 
is  ,£406,000  higher  and  the  proportion  of  reserve  to 
liabilities  at  41^  per  cent,  is  \\  per  cent,  higher  than  last 
week.     It  is  advisable  that  the  Bank  should  obtain  a 
more  effective  control  of  the  market  in  order  that  the 
danger  of  a  large  drain  of  gold  from  this  country  may 
be  obviated,  but  it  is  to  be  said  that   the  danger 
of    this    drain    is    not    so  great    as    it   was.  The 
New  York  exchange  has,  it  is  true,  been  getting 
nearer   to    the    point   when    it    becomes  profitable 
to  import  gold,  but  the  return  of  coin  from  the  country 
districts  to  New  York  and  the  decision  of  Secretary  Gage 
to  release  a  large  portion  of  the  cash  balances  in  the 
New  York  Treasury  make  the  monetary  outlook  in  the 
United  States  appreciably  more  favourable.   The  cessa- 
tion of  the  supply  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  and  the 
necessity  of  sending  large  sums  to  South  Africa  for  the 
support  of  the  troops  are  still  points  which  must  be 
kept  in  mind,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  probable  that  our 
expectation  of  easier  money  by  the  end  of  November 
will  be  borne  out  by  the  event. 


After  displaying  some  weakness  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week  Home  Rails  are  perceptibly  firmer  again, 
those  who  have  sold  bears  in  this  department  deeming  it 
wiser  in  view  of  the  improved  tone  on  Thursday  and 
yesterday  to  close  their  commitments,  although  here  as 
elsewhere  the  volume  of  investment  demand  is  not  very 
great  as  yet.    It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  traffic 
increases  still  remain  satisfactory  though  the  pace  of 
the  improvement  has  slackened.    The  Great  Western 
with  an  increase  of  ,£1.7,320  now  brings  up  its  aggre- 
gate increase  for  the  fifteen  weeks  expired  of  the  half- 
year  to  ,£319,000.    The  Great  Central  appears  to  be 
doing  rather  better  and  is  the  only  company  apart  from 
the  Great  Western  which  scored  a  bigger  increase  than 
,£5,000  last  week,  whilst  the  South-Western  shows  the 
effect  of  the  embarkation  of  troops  for  South  Africa  by 
an  increase  of  ,£4,500.  The  others  are  more  moderately 
successful,  but  no  single  company  has  to  report  a 
decrease.    Some  of  our  readers  seem  to  have  been  a 
little  puzzled  by  our  remark  last  week  that  an  invest- 
ment in  Home  Railway  stocks  at  present  prices  affords 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  that  much-coveted  result,  a. 
safe  five  per  cent,  investment.    The  table  given  below, 
showing  the  extent  of  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  Home 
Railway  securities  from  the  highest  points  touched  this 
year,  will  more  fully  illustrate  our  meaning.  Since 
the   reports   for   the   first   half  of  the  current  year 
showed   that,  although  the   tendency   to   a  greater 
proportionate    expenditure    on    most    of    the  lines 
still   exists,  working  costs  have  ceased  to  grow  at 
the  alarming  rate  which  prevailed  last  year,  the  divi- 
dend outlook  cannot  be   considered   otherwise  than 
favourable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  aggregate  in- 
crease in  the  receipts  of  the  companies  for  the  half-year 
to  date  now-  exceeds  a  million  sterling.    As  more  than 
half  the  dividend  period  has  now  expired   and  the 
dividends  will  be  paid  in  about  four  months  the  yield 
per  annum  will  necessarily  be  higher  on  an  investment 
entered  upon  now  than  on  one  which  extends  over  the 
whole  six  months  period,  and  since  the  prices  of  Home 
Rails  have  been  mainly  depressed  by  dearer  money  and 
before  the  dividends  are  paid  easier  money  is  almost 
certain  to  rule,  prices  will  tend  to  go  back  to  the 
former  level.    The  improvement  can  safely  be  relied 
upon  to  compensate  for  the  deduction  of  dividends 
from  price  and  therefore  most  of  the  stocks  will  yield 
5  per  cent,  and  more  to  the  investor.    The  magnitude 
of  the  fall  in  the  case  of  certain  securities  is  somewhat 
surprising  and  Great  Western  stock  at  its  present  price 
undoubtedly  looks  tempting. 


Stock. 


The  Fall  in  Home  Rails. 

Highest  Price 

1899.  19  Oct. 

South-Western         ...    226  ...  204! 

Great  Central  Pref.    ...      66  ...  51 

Caledonian      ...        ...     156  ...  142 

Metropolitan   127^  ...  114^ 

South-Western  Def.  ...      94  ...  81 \ 

i75i  •••  l64 


7!i 


Great  Western 
Great  Northern  Def. 
District  Ord.  ... 

South-Eastern   154      ...  144 

Chatham  Preference  ...    142I    ...  134 
South-Eastern  Def.    ...  114;' 
Brighton  Ordinary     ...     192      ...  184 
Chatham  2nd  Pref.    ...     131^    ...  123^ 


bo;] 
32i 


106I 


North-Eastern...        ...  185 

Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  152-^ 

Caledonian  Preferred...  100^ 

Great  Eastern  ...        ...  138 

Brighton  Deferred     ...  185^ 

Great  Northern  Pref....  1265 

North- Western         ...  205^ 

Midland  Preferred     ...  84 


Midland  Deferred 


94J 


178 

131! 
179] 
1205 
200 

8ih 

91 


Fall. 

2lh 

15 

14 

1*4 

10 
10 

8| 

S| 

8 

8 

7 

7 

6£ 


5l 
3  1 
3l 


The  New  York  Bank  statement  on  Saturday  last 
showed  a  further  decrease  in  the  cash  resources  of  the 
associated  banks,  but  by  this  time  the  significance  of  the 
Bank  statement  is  very  considerably  discounted,  since 
most  people  are  aware  of  the  means  by  which  it  is 
manipulated  to  the  advantage  of  a  certain  group  of 
New  York  operators.  Although  therefore  there  was  a 
slight  dulness  in  the  American  market  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  week,  both  there  and  in  New  York,  the  tone  has 
since  improved  and  on  Wednesday  there  was  a  strong 
rally  which  led  a  large  number  of  bears  to  close  their 
commitments.  The  Milwaukee*  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville, Southern  and  Wabash  roads  all  show  further  large 
increases  in  their  receipts  and  so  soon  as  the  monetary 
situation  clears  the  recovery  we  have  predicted  from 
the  present  low  level  of  prices  in  the  American  market 
can  scarcely  fail  to  set  in.  A  good  deal  of  cash  seems 
now  to  be  reaching  New  York  from  the  country  districts 
and  although  so  far  no  great  inclination  has  manifested 
itself  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  in 
advance  subject  to  the  comparatively  small  discount 
of  o'2  per  cent,  to  month,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  knowledge  that  such  a  means  of  obtaining  cash 
can  be  resorted  to  in  case  of  need  has  contributed 
largely  to  allay  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  future  course 
of  the  money  market  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
beginning  of  October  there  was  the  large  sum 
of  ^57,500,000  in  the  Treasury  and  it  is  one  of 
the  grave  defects  in  the  fiscal  system  of  the  United 
States  that  in  times  of  crisis  there  is  no  means  of 
liberating  the  enormous  cash  balances  of  the  Treasury 
so  as  to  make  them  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
market.  In  England  the  Government's  balances, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Bank  of  England,  are 
always  at  the  disposal  of  Lombard  Street.  How  great 
might  be  the  relief  to  the  New  York  money  market  in 
difficult  times  if  some  similar  system  obtained  there  is 
shown  by  the  important  effect  obtained  by  even  such  an 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  expedient  as  that  of  anti- 
cipating the  payment  of  the  dividends  on  the  Govern- 
ment bonds. 

Those  who  have  read  our  remarks  in  these  columns 
on  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  South  African  market  and 
have  followed  our  advice  to  invest  but  not  to  speculate 
in  the  more  solid  Transvaal  gold-mining  shares  must 
by  this  time  be  congratulating  themselves  on  the  satis- 
factory results  they  have  achieved.  There  is  at  pre- 
sent every  indication  that  the  course  of  the  South 
African  market  will  tend  towards  a  steady  improvement 
as  the  large  body  of  troops  now  on  their  way  to  South 
Africa  approach  their  objective  and  the  termination  of 
the  whole  of  the  difficulties  which  have  depressed 
values  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  becomes  near 
at  hand.  The  only  danger  which  we  foresee  is,  as  we 
have  previously  pointed  out,  that  the  improved  market 
outlook  may  lead  to  a  huge  speculative  account  being 
immediately  opened  for  that  rise  which  everyone  has 
long  foreseen  must  come  in  the  end.  Any  reverses  to 
the  British  troops  already  in  the  field  before  the  steady 
investment  of  the  territories  of  the  South  African 
Republic  and  the  Orange  Free  State  by  the  Army  Corps 
now  on  its  way  out  has  been  completed  may  cause  more 
or  less  severe  relapses  to  such  a  market,  but  if  the 
steady  flow  of  investment  buying  which  has  already 
denuded  the  market  of  shares  continues,  as  it  has  every 
appearance  of  doing,  even  this  danger  may  never  come 
near  and  the  opportunity  of  picking  up  valuable  securi- 
ties cheap  will  never  recur.  With  the  occupation  of 
Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  by  British  troops  the  gold 
mines  of  the  Rand  will  become  more  than  ever 
those  solid  investment  undertakings  we  have 
always  described  them  as  being,  and  will  be 
more  than  on  a  par  as  regards  the  regularity 
and  magnitude  of  their  profits  with  the  most  prosperous 
of  industrial  undertakings  at  home.  There  is  another 
important  factor  in  the  present  situation  which  deserves 
attention.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  deposits  of  the  Witwatersrand,  at  the  rate  at 
which  they  were  likely  to  be  worked,  would  not  last 
more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  occasionally 
highly  coloured  visions  were  indulged  in  of  the  state  of 
desolation  to  which  the  Rand  would  return  when  the 
gold  deposits  were  exhausted.  Johannesburg  was 
pictured  as  one  of  those  mushroom  cities  of  the  gold- 
mining  regions  of  the  Western  States  doomed  to 
flourish  gloriously  for  a  short  space  and  then  to  be 
reabsorbed  into  the  wilderness.  But  the  exploitation  of 
the  deep  level  ground  has  changed  all  this.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  flattening  in  the  dip  of  the  reef,  the  actual 
results  achieved  by  the  deep  level  mines  already  at 


work,  the  indications  given  by  boreholes  put  down  to 
still  greater  depths,  all  show  that  certainly  fifty  and 
possibly  more  nearly  seventy  or  eighty  years  must 
elapse  before  the  Witwatersrand  deposits  are  worked 
out,  and  in  the  meantime  under  an  enlightened  and 
progressive  government  a  civilisation  may  be  estab- 
lished in  South  Africa  which  can  well  afford  to 
dispense  with  the  stimulus  of  gold  production  to 
its  prosperity.  The  present  position  also  provides 
a  further  reason  for  believing  in  the  great  en- 
hancement in  the  future  in  the  value  of  the 
second  and  third  rows  of  deep  level  mines.  These  have 
in  no  case  as  yet  proceeded  very  far  with  their  develop- 
ment and  the  new  order  of  things  which  is  now 
certain  to  be  established  in  the  Transvaal  must  so 
largely  reduce  the  burdens  which  have  weighed 
upon  the  gold-mining  industry  that  the  cost  of  their 
future  development  will  be  considerably  decreased  and 
the  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  bring  them 
to  the  producing  stage  will  be  materially  reduced. 
Moreover  a  good  deal  of  the  deep  level  ground  is  on  the 
dip  of  properties  where  the  grade  of  the  ore  worked  is 
low,  and  the  change  in  the  conditions  to  be  anticipated 
will  make  it  possible  to  work  at  a  profit  deep  levels 
which  before  could  not  hope  to  give  any  returns  on  the 
large  capital  required  to  develop  them.  Finally,  it  is 
also  to  be  remembered  that  in  all  the  mines,  outcrops 
and  deep  levels  alike,  there  are  enormous  quantities  of 
low  grade  main  reef  ore  fully  developed,  which  it  has 
hitherto  not  paid  to  put  through  the  mill.  A  reduc- 
tion in  the  working  costs  of  the  mines  will  make 
it  possible  to  take  advantage  of  this  ore  also,  and 
the  lives  of  all  the  mines  will  be  very  considerably 
lengthened. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  RENT  QUESTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Oxford  House,  Bethnal  Green. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Mayfair,  cannot  see  "  why 
a  house-owner  should  not  take  as  much  rent  as  tenants 
are  found  willing  to  pay."  Has  he  not  overlooked  this 
distinction  between  the  man  who  lets  a  house  at  a 
famine  rent,  and  the  man  who  sells  bread  at  a  famine 
price  ?  There  is  no  law  providing  that  every  person 
shall  have  not  less  than  a  quartern  loaf  of  bread  per 
diem,  there  is  in  London  a  law  that  every  person 
shall  have  a  certain  number  of  cubic  feet  of  free  air 
space  to  sleep  in.  There  is  first  the  general  provision 
against  overcrowding  in  the  Public  Health  Act  under 
which  any  house  or  part  of  a  house  "  so  overcrowded 
as  to  be  injurious  or  dangerous  to  the  health  of  inmates  " 
is  a  nuisance  :  and  secondly  there  is  the  definite 
standard  set  up  bv  the  model  byelaws  "  with  respect  to 
houses  let  in  lodgings,  or  occupied  by  members  of  more 
than  one  family "  issued  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  adopted  by  most  of  the  Vestries.  The  land- 
lord, who  lets  his  house  of  three  rooms  (measuring,  say, 
10  ft.  by  12  ft.)  at  a  rent  of  165-.  a  week  to  a  labourer 
whose  total  earnings  are  18s.  a  week,  knowingly  suffers 
a  violation  of  the  law,  and  profits  from  it.  He  knows 
that  to  make  the  rent  his  tenant  must  cram  his  own 
family  into  one  room,  and  sublet  the  rest  of  the  house, 
probably  allowing  two  other  families  to  be  crammed 
into  the  other  two  rooms.  Thus  the  highest  rackrent 
that  can  under  present  circumstances  be  obtained 
for  a  workman's  dwelling  may  be  regarded  as  an  illegal 
exaction. 

The  process  by  which  rents  in  the  poorer  parts  of 
London  are  rising  to  their  highest  possible  level,  though 
now  alarmingly  rapid,  still  seems  to  be  curiously 
irregular.  The  smaller  landlords  do  not  realise  their 
opportunities  in  a  moment  or  else  scruple  to  make  use 
of  them.  The  rents  of  similar  houses  in  the  same  dis- 
trict and  even  in  the  same  street  differ  amazingly.  I 
found  the  other  day,  in  a  house  let  out  by  the  owner  in 
furnished  apartments,  one  small  room,  furnished  with  a 
bed,  a  table  and  a  chair,  let  for  6s.  a  week  :  in  the  same 
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street  only  three  numbers  further  down  there  was  a 
whole  house,  containing  three  rooms  twice  the  size,  let 
for  ys.  a  week.  But  one  may  almost  say  that  with  every 
change  of  tenant  and  every  change  of  owner  the  rents 
rise  :  in  the  case  of  a  change  of  owner  the  process  is 
often  a  double  one  :  the  vendor  increases  the  rent  by  2s. 
a  week  in  order  to  raise  the  selling  value,  and  then  the 
purchaser  increases  it  by  another  2s.  in  order  to  secure 
a  more  adequate  return  on  his  investment. 

Recently  I  was  in  a  street  in  Mile  End  mostly  inhabited 
by  Jews  :  the  houses  were  old  two-storied  three-roomed 
buildings  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The  property  had 
just  changed  hands — an  Englishman  had  sold  it  to  a 
Jew.  The  Englishman  had  allowed  the  houses  to 
fall  into  decay,  but  he  had  not  raised  the  rents  for 
many  years.  The  Jew  immediately  raised  the  rents  all 
round  33  or  50  per  cent.  :  houses  let  before  at  10s.  a 
week  now  paid  15s.  :  others  let  before  at  12s.  now  paid 
16s.  In  most  of  these  houses  there  was  a  family  in 
each  room,  and  much  overcrowding,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
persons  in  each  house.  I  do  not  say  the  overcrowding 
was  caused  by  the  high  rents  :  it  probably  existed 
before,  but  it  was  certainly  the  overcrowding  that  made 
the  high  rents  possible.  With  your  permission,  Sir,  I 
will  return  to  the  subject  next  week. 

Yours  obediently, 

Richard  Feetham. 

AMERICA  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Washington,  D.C.,  29  September,  1899. 

Sir, — The  difficulty  of  proving  a  negative  (except 
before  a  French  court  martial,  where  anything  can  be 
proved  if  the  judges  are  with  you)  makes  it  impossible, 
except  by  dogmatic  assertion,  to  controvert  the  state- 
ment of  your  New  York  correspondent,  in  your  issue  of 
9th  inst.,  that  "  the  old  anti-English  feeling  that  was 
slowly  fading  away  has  been  roused  once  more,  and  is 
now  stronger  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  the 
late  Civil  War."  Everything,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  view  point,  and  I  am  unable  to  tell  from  what  point 
your  correspondent  views  the  situation  in  America,  but 
from  my  point  of  view,  from  my  contact  with  public 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  a  careful 
reading  of  newspapers  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion 
published  in  the  East  as  well  as  the  South  and  West, 
the  statement  is  grossly  misleading  and  calculated  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Instead  of  there  being  a  strong  anti-English  feeling  in 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  never  has  such  a 
thoroughly  friendly  feeling  been  exhibited  as  one  sees 
on  every  occasion.  The  newspapers  that  only  a  few 
years  ago  were  most  bitterly  hostile  to  us,  to  England 
and  all  things  English,  now  frankly  admit  that  it  is  to 
the  advantage  of  both  countries  to  preserve  amicable 
relations  with  England  ;  England's  friendship  to  this 
country  during  the  Spanish  war  has  been  most  gene- 
rously recognised  ;  public  men  have  not  hesitated  to 
acknowledge  that  the  country  was  under  obligations  to 
England.  If  England  is  wise  she  we  will  do  nothing 
to  forfeit  this  friendship. 

In  the  same  issue  in  which  your  New  York  corre- 
spondent's letter  appears  you  see  fit  to  gently  chide 
me  for  having  in  my  article  in  "The  National  Review" 
adopted  a  tone  which,  you  say,  is  not  calculated  to 
soothe  Canadian  susceptibilities  ;  this  apropos  of  the 
Alaska  boundary.  Frankly  I  do  not  consider  it  the 
part  of  patriotism  to  "  soothe  Canadian  susceptibilities." 
There  is  a  great  game  of  world  politics  being  played 
in  which  the  United  States  is  about  to  become  a  factor 
of  no  mean  importance.  We  would  better  have 
America  with  us  than  against  us,  while  no  one  has 
any  idea  of  sacrificing  Canada,  or  not  fully  protecting 
British  interests,  or  making  a  cowardly  surrender.  To 
give  up  a  few  square  miles  of  worthless  territory  in 
return  for  other  advantages,  to  make  a  good  bargain, 
in  short  is,  it  seems  to  me,  better  business  than  to  get 
into  another  ugly  snarl. — Faithfully  yours, 

A.  Maurice  Low. 

[As  Mr.  Maurice  Low  says,  it  is  a  question  of  his 
opinion  against  that  of  our  correspondent,  who,  we  can 
assure  him,  is  also  in  "  contact  with  public  men  in  all 


parts  of  the  country."  As  to  the  American  newspapers, 
we  can  read  them  for  ourselves,  and  their  perusal  leads 
us  to  prefer  our  correspondent's  judgment  to  that  of 
Mr.  Low.  Touching  Canadian  susceptibilities,  Mr. 
Low  would  very  probably  say  that  the  Americans  are 
better  judges  of"  what  is  good  for  Canada  than  the 
Canadians ;  anyway,  his  views  as  expressed  in  the 
article  in  question  are  those  of  the  Americans  and  not 
those  of  the  Canadians.  We  may  be  out  of  fashion  for 
the  moment,  but  we  prefer  Canada  to  the  United 
States.— Ed.  S.  R.] 


FRENCH   BULL  FIGHTING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
14  bis  Rue  Marbeuf,  Paris,  18  October,  1899. 

Sir, — Beside  the  "impressions"  of  "An  English 
Spectator"  mine — gained  in  the  crazy  Enghien  arena — 
will  appear  paltry  and  pale.  I  have  no  "  intoxicating 
orgie  "  to  describe,  merely  a  fiasco  :  were  it  not  to  show 
that  the  promised  bull-fight  attracted  only  the  vulgar 
and  the  demoralised,  I  should  not  venture  to  seek  space 
in  your  valuable  columns. 

As  it  is  probable  that  even  enthusiastic  travellers  like 
"  An  English  Spectator  "  have  never  set  foot  in  Enghien- 
les-Bains,  I  may  say  that  it  is  depicted  by  posters  as 
bright,  exhilarating  and  fashionable.  Should  you 
be  in  need  of  sulphur  waters  or  peculiar  baths — of  a 
specialist,  also,  to  kill  your  complaint — they,  in  vivid 
lettering,  advise  a  visit  to  Enghien.  They  promise 
pleasures,  such  as  a  theatre,  a  casino  and  petits  chevaux  ; 
they  suggest  walks  in  shady  grounds  and  boating  on  a 
broad  blue  lake — they  commend  the  climate  and  they 
admire  the  view — but,  like  all  posters,  they  exaggerate. 
No  dazzling  beauties  loiter  at  the  springs  ;  no  famous 
companies  perform  at  the  theatre,  only  doubtful 
characters  patronise  the  petits  chevaux.  And  as 
many  a  queer  growth  has  successfully  reached  the 
level  of  the  lake — turning  it  green,  yellow  and  brown 
— it  would  be  dangerous  to  drift  across  it  in  a  boat. 
In  the  season,  Enghien  has  its  races,  followed  by  fire- 
works and  a  dance.  Poor  but  pretentious  people  assist 
at  this  fete  ;  flashy  gentlemen,  stout  matrons  with  sur- 
prising hair,  spiteful  young  ladies  and  vulgar  youths. 
And,  when  strangers  enter  the  room  to  dance,  they 
put  up  eyeglasses  and  lorgnons  and  smile  and  sneer. 
Morning  sees  them  in  neglige  attire,  and  often  at  the 
market ;  but  at  night  they  are  as  painted,  powdered  and 
curled  astheladies  wholeft  Paris  to  join  them  last  Sunday 
week.  Not  only  they  made  the  journey  ;  the  officials  at 
the  Gare  du  Nord  declare  that  quite  four  thousand  people 
travelled  to  Enghien  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and 
two — four  thousand  men  and  women,  all  flushed,  all 
excited,  all  bent  on  witnessing  the  slaughter  of  trembling 
horses  and  distracted  bulls.  They  carried  fans,  smelling 
salts  and  opera  glasses  ;  they  surrounded  the  guichets, 
they  fought  for  tickets,  they  inquired  anxiously  for  the 
train.  They  belonged  to  the  demi-monde,  and  to  the 
Turf  ;  they  were  at  Auteuil  when  President  Loubet's  hat 
was  smashed,  they  were  counts,  barons  and  viscounts  : 
they  constituted  the  "haute  canaille."  Of  course  they 
scrambled  for  seats  when  the  train  drew  up  ;  of  course 
spiteful  exclamations  and  worldly  oaths  flew  about, 
and  hats  were  crooked  and  tempers  detestable  until, 
after  a  run  of  twenty  minutes,  Enghien  came  in  view. 
Cabs  waited  outside  the  station — for  the  bull-fight  was 
to  take  place  at  Deuil  half  a  mile  away — but  everyone 
walked,  and  stopped  to  sip  something  and  to  peep  at  a 
mirror.  Automobiles  from  Paris  passed — the  smart 
ones  humming,  the  baser  kind  hiccoughing — and  carts 
containing  butchers,  the  famous  butchers  of  Villette, 
Guerin's  friends,  always  prominent  at  a  race  or  in  a 
row.  Journalists,  with  note-books,  were  about  ;  from 
their  conversation  it  was  easy  to  gather  that  all,  except 
those  who  belonged  to  the  "sporting"  press,  dis- 
approved of  the  fight.  And,  with  them,  walked 
Enghien's  matrons,  gentlemen,  young  ladies  and  youths, 
and  the  demi-monde,  and  the  "haute  canaille" — in 
groups  and  in  rows— all  flushed,  all  excited,  all  en  route 
for  Deuil  to  witness  the  slaughter  of  trembling  horses 
and  distracted  bulls. 

Strolling  players  could  have  erected  a  sprucer  edifice 
than  that  provided  for  the  bull-fight  at  Deuil.  It  was  a 
crazy  affair,  put  hastily  together,  terribly  in  want  of  a 
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hammer  and  nails.  The  audience  passed  into  it  through 
rude  gaps,  seated  themselves— after  another  struggle- 
on  trembling  planks,  or  stood  before  the  barrier  that 
was  intended  to  protect  the  promenade  from  the  bulls. 
In  the  tribune  of  honour  sat  the  President  of  the 
"  Corrida  Enghien-Deuil,"  the  Mayor  of  Deuil,  and  one 
or  two  police  officials.  After  a  spell  of  excited  suspense, 
the  audience  grew  impatient  and  began  to  applaud  ; 
and,  shortly  after,  a  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
procession  of  matadors,  picadors,  and  banderillos 
trooped  into  the  arena  amidst  loud  cheers.  Felix 
Robert,  the  champion  of  France,  was  there  ;  and  the 
Enghien  ladies  cried  "  Vive  Robert  ! "  and  admired  his 
figure  and  his  muscles  and  his  clothes.  Horses  were 
there,  with  their  eyes  bandaged,  and  their  flanks 
covered  by  a  stuff  that  the  bluntest  horns  could  pierce. 
A  number  of  mules  were  there  ;  and  the  ladies  of  the 
demi-monde  asked  the  "  haute  canaille  "  what  they  were 
to  do,  and  leant  forward  feverishly  when  told  that  they 
would  carry  out  the  bodies  of  the  bulls.  And  everyone 
leant  forward,  and  raised  opera-glasses  and  breathed 
heavily  when  the  noble  strains  of  the  "  Marseillaise  " 
burst  out— the  "  Marseillaise"  that  is  played  in  solemn 
places  and  on  great  occasions,  after  a  death,  in  time  of 
triumph  or  of  war.  Then,  another  gate  was  thrown 
open,  and  Romito  rushed  in — Romito,  the  first  bull  to 
kill  and  be  killed  that  afternoon,  a  splendid  creature, 
coal  black,  with  short,  sharp  horns.  Without  hesitating, 
he  ran  at  the  nearest  red  rag  ;  and,  after  being  led  to 
and  fro,  eventually  reached  the  first  horse.  There, 
however,  Romito  stopped,  pawed  the  ground  a  little, 
looked  just  once  at  the  poor  animal  with  the  bandaged 
eyes  and  scantily  covered  flanks,  rushed  across  the 
arena,  bounded  over  the  barriers  and  alighted  in  the 
promenade.  .  .  .  They  who  were  near  Romito  in  the 
panic  that  ensued  say  that  the  cries  and  confusion 
bewildered  him,  that  he  stood  still  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  that  he  looked  about  him  pathetically,  but  from  our 
seats  we  could  only  see  our  neighbours  (the  ladies  of 
Enghien,  of  the  demi-monde  and  the  "  haute  canaille  "), 
who,  in  spite  of  being  safe  and  sound,  nevertheless  rose 
and  scrambled  and  shouted  loudly  for  help.  Time 
passed  ;  but  the  confusion  did  not  subside  until  it  was 
known  that  Romito  had  been  captured  and  killed.  Then, 
some  hissed  and  hooted  ;  and  some  clamoured  for  a 
new  bull  to  be  brought  in,  and  the  butchers  of  Villette 
shouted 

"  C'est  l'taureau,  l'taureau,  l'taureau  ! 
C'est  l'taureau  qu'il  nous  faut  ! 
Oh  !  oh  !  " 

Boards  were  next  carried  round,  asking  for  order,  and 
saying  that  a  telegram  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  for  permission  to  continue  the 
show.  And,  as  the  reply  could  not  be  received  for  at 
least  half  an  hour,  the  butchers  took  up  their  chorus 
again,  and  called  for  cheers  for  Deroulede  and  Guerin. 
At  last  another  board  appeared  :  it  informed  the  audience 
that  the  Corrida  was  postponed  until  the  following 
Sunday,  but  that  all  tickets  would  be  available  ;  and 
amidst  groans  and  hisses  from  the  butchers,  and  pro- 
testations from  the  people  in  the  better  parts,  the  crowd 
dispeised.  Outside,  meetings  were  held  by  the  journalists 
on  the  "  Petite  Republique  "  and  the  "  Aurore."  Each 
orator  called  on  his  listeners  to  protest  against  the 
brutal  spectacles  that  threatened  to  become  an  institu- 
tion in  "  their  dear  and  noble  France  ;  "  and,  although 
they  were  frequently  interrupted  by  the  butchers  of 
Villette,  their  final  words  won  considerable  applause. 
When  the  matadors  drove  away,  they  were  hissed  as 
much  as  they  were  cheered  ;  and  then  automobiles 
hummed  and  hiccoughed  again,  the  carts  of  the  butchers 
drove  off,  Enghien's  inhabitants  retired  to  their  preten- 
tious retreats  and  the  "  ladies  "  and  "  gentlemen  "  who 
were  flushed  and  excited  before  returned  disappointed 
and  disgusted  to  the  station. — Yours  truly, 

John  F.  Macdonald. 

MR.   CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM  AND  THE 
APACHE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

39  Chester  Square,  S.W.,  16  October,  1899. 

I  spy  a  great  beard  under  her  muffler. 

Sir, — No,  no ;  the  Apaches  used  to  put  hats  and 
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feather  head-dresses  on  the  bushes,  to  draw  the  fire  of 
the  "Tenderfoot,"  in  the  border-fights  twenty  years 
ago  in  Arizona. 

The  "  Tenderfoot "  emptied  his  Winchester  and  not 
infrequently  lost  his  scalp. 

The  old  frontierman  used  to  reserve  his  fire,  till  he 
was  certain  of  a  real  enemy,  and  above  all  he  never 
fired  at  a  dead  Indian,  for  it  was  also  the  habit  of  the 
Apaches  to  prop  up  dead  bodies,  to  receive  the  enemy's 
fire. — Yours  faithfully, 

R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 


LE  PALAIS  DU  SOMMEIL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review, 

85,  St.  Helen's  Gardens,  North  Kensington,  W. 
12  October,  1899. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  hope  you  will  not  find  it  amiss  if  I 
presume  to  point  out  to  you  a  serious  error  in  your 
issue  of  7  October. 

"  Not  so  long  ago,"  say  you  in  "  Le  Palais  du 
Sommeil,"  "  M.  Drumont's  sheet  accused  M.  Favre,  a 
highly  respected  senator,  of  being  drunk  in  the  orator's 
tribune." 

This  sentence  is  altogether  wrong  in  point  of  history 
and  injurious  to  the  memory  of  M.  Jules  Favre,  the 
colleague  and  friend  of  M.  Thiers  during  many  eventful 
years.  I  do  not  think  M.  Jules  Favre  ever  was  a 
senator  and  therefore  never  was  he  seen  drunk  at  the 
senate's  tribune. 

The  senator  you  meant  was  M.  Fabre,  who  after  all 
brought  an  action  against  Drumont,  and  this  pernicious 
emulator  of  the  late  Louis  Veuillot  had  to  swallow  his 
dirt ! — Yours  truly,  Alf.  Hamonet. 

[What  Mr.  Hamonet  chooses  to  term  a  "  serious 
error "  is  no  worse  than  a  palpable  misprint.  Since 
M.  Jules  Favre  died  long  before  the  appearance  of  the 
"  Libre  Parole,"  and  since  we  deplored  early  in  the 
article  that  "there  is  no  Victor  Hugo,  no  Jules  Simon, 
no  Jules  Favre"  to  stir  the  sleepy  souls  in  the  Senat 
to-day,  we  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Hamonet  should 
deem  it  necessary  to  inform  us  that  it  was  not  M.  Jules 
Favre  who  was  the  victim  of  the  libel  in  M.  Drumont's 
organ.  He  is  right  in  asserting  that  the  Senator  in 
question  is  M.  Fabre,  but  wrong  in  "thinking"  that 
M.  Jules  Favre  was  not  a  Senator  :  a  thought,  by  the 
way,  "  wrong  in  point  of  history  and  injurious  to  the 
memory  "  of  M.  Thiers'  able  and  admirable  colleague. 
—Ed.  S.  R.] 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  JESUS] 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
17  October,  31  Farm  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  in 
your  last  issue  headed  "The  Society  of  Jesus,"  and 
appearing  over  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  Hensley  Henson. 
The  writer  professes  to  quote  a  certain  passage  from 
the  works  of  S.  Ignatius  Loyola,  ending  with  this 
monstrous  statement :  "  a  sin  whether  venial  or  mortal 
must  be  committed  if  it  is  commanded  by  the  superior 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  May  I  be  per- 
mitted to  ask  Mr.  Henson  in  what  work  or  writing  of 
the  founder  of  the  Jesuits  this  passage  is  to  be  found  ? 
I  have  been  a  Jesuit  for  twenty-five  years  and  am 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  writings  of  S.  Ignatius  to 
declare  my  most  positive  conviction  that  he  never  gave 
expression  to  any  sentiment  in  the  least  resembling  this. 
If  Mr.  Henson  would  be  kind  enough  to  give  the  work, 
edition  and  page,  and  also  the  original  Latin  or  Spanish 
of  the  short  sentence  I  have  specially  called  attention 
to,  he  would  enable  your  readers  and  myself  to  judge  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  translation. 

I  observe  that  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question  is 
styled  "Reverend."  May  I  assume  that  even  though 
he  regards  the  Jesuits  "with  mingled  sentiments  of 
fear  and  loathing,"  he  would  not  on  that  account  con- 
sider himself  justified  in  employing  against  them  those 
weapons  of  suppression  and  fabrication,  which  he  con- 
demns so  strongly,  and  I  with  him,  in  the  prosecution  of 
Captain  Dreyfus? — Believe  me,  your  obedient  servant, 

Herbert  Thurston,  S.J. 


The  Saturday  Review. 
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REVIEWS. 

"  THE   OLD  KING." 

"  The  Transvaal  from  Within."    By  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick. 
London  :  Heinemann.     1899.    10s.  6d.  net. 

GEORGE  III.  made  the  fortune  of  Burke's  pamphlet 
011  the  French  Revolution  by  saying  that  it  was 
a  book  "that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
gentleman."  We  are  far  from  claiming  any  royal 
prerogative  in  the  matter  of  recommending  works  to 
the  public  :  but  we  do  say  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  book 
on  the  Transvaal  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone 
who  wishes  to  understand  both  the  causes  that  have 
led  up  to  the  present  war  and  the  character  of  Great 
Britain's  chief  enemy.  That  the  book  is  well  written 
goes  without  saying,  for  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  a 
practised  and  successful  writer  :  but  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  well  written  ;  it  is  well  informed.  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  has  himself  played  no  inconsiderable  part 
in  some  of  the  transactions  which  he  describes,  and  he 
knows  the  Transvaal  and  its  rulers  as  he  knows  the 
palm  of  his  hand.  Apart  from  the  documentary  and 
original  evidence  as  to  the  history — the  unfortunate 
history — of  England's  connexion  with  the  Transvaal 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  book  is  valuable 
and  intensely  interesting  on  account  of  the  striking 
portrait  which  it  gives  of  one  man,  Mr.  President 
Paul  Kruger.  That  is  the  central  figure  of  the 
canvas,  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  spared  no  pains  in 
filling  in  its  minutest  details. 

Paul  Kruger's  career  began  as  an  agitator,  and  has 
ended  as  a  tyrant.  It  was  hatched  in  intrigue  and  cor- 
ruption, and  has  finished  in  fraud  and  oppression. 
"  Something  for  nothing"  has  been  its  motto;  hatred 
of  Englishmen  has  been  its  motive  ;  money  and  power 
have  been  its  objects.  The  story  of  the  early  days,  when 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  annexed  the  Transvaal  with 
his  score  of  policemen,  has  often  been  told,  but  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  Twenty-two  years  ago 
the  Transvaal  State  had  declined  into  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  bankruptcy.  Its  exchequer  was  empty  ;  it 
could  not  pay  its  debts  ;  it  was  trembling  upon  the 
verge  of  annihilation  by  the  Zulus.  Great  Britain 
appeared  upon  the  scene  ;  the  Zulus  were  crushed  ;  law 
and  order  were  restored  ;  the  debts  of  the  Boers  were 
either  paid  or  taken  over.  As  by  the  stroke  of  an 
enchanter's  wand,  prosperity  returned  to  the  Transvaal  ; 
the  revenue  rose  from  ,£25,752  in  1877  to  ^174,069  in 
1880.  Like  all  uneducated  and  dishonest  persons,  when 
they  are  relieved  from  difficulty,  the  Boers  began  to  repent 
their  bargain,  and  to  cast  about  for  means  of  undoing 
it.  What  followed  is  only  too  familiar  to  the  public. 
"  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  principle  in 
our  South  African  policy,"  wrote  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in 
1882,  "except  that  of  giving  way  whenever  any 
difficulty  or  opposition  is  encountered."  It  seems 
as  if  we  were  about  to  realise  at  last  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's "  magnanimity  "  in  abandoning  the  loyalists  and 
seating  Mr.  Kruger  in  the  presidential  chair  in  1881  was 
one  of  the  most  costly  blunders  ever  perpetrated  by  a 
British  statesman.  Mr.  Gladstone  found  a  willing 
coadjutor  in  the  late  Lord  Derby,  the  author  of  the 
Conventions  of  1881  and  1884,  who  just  because  he  was 
one  of  the  cleverest  Colonial  Secretaries  that  ever  set 
foot  in  Downing  Street,  was  also  one  of  the  weakest 
and  the  least  successful.  Assuredly  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Lord  Derby  cannot  be  blamed  for  failing  to  foresee 
the  discovery  of  the  banket  formation  on  the  Rand. 
But  the  prudence  of  the  ordinary  business  man 
in  taking  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  contract 
would  have  saved  us  from  the  war  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged.  In  the  intrigues  which 
preceded  the  annexation  by  Shepstone  and  in 
the  following  agitation  which  led  to  the  war,  Paul 
Kruger  was  in  his  element.  He  lied  to  President 
Burgers,  he  cheated  Joubert,  and  he  tried  to  deceive 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone.  With  his  unerring  nose  for 
the  winning  side,  he  became  an  agent  for  annexation  ; 
accepted  office  as  a  British  official ;  applied  for  an 
increase  of  salary  ;  was  refused  ;  resigned  ;  and  from 
that  day  became  the  restless  and  implacable  enemy  of 
the  British  race.  Nearly  twenty  years  later,  after  he 
had  long  been  seated  in  supreme  power,  he  was  induced 
to  visit  the  detested  Johannesburg  upon  a  ceremonial 


occasion.  Though  they  had  certainly  nothing  to  be  grate- 
ful for,  the  leading  Uitlanders  did  their  best  to  insure  a 
respectful  and  cordial,  if  not  an  enthusiastic,  reception 
for  the  President.  The  visit  was  outwardly  a  success  ; 
and  on  his  return  to  Pretoria  some  of  Kruger's  intimates 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  his  welcome  by  the  Uit- 
landers. Mr.  Fitzpatrick  tells  us  that  his  reply  does 
not  bear  literal  translation,  but  that  the  nearest  equiva- 
lent to  it  is  "  Ugh  !  a  pack  of  lickspittles  !  " 

The  middle  portion  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  work  is 
devoted  to  an  account  of  the  Jameson  raid.  The  subject 
is  painful  and  threadbare  ;  but  it  is  also  much  misunder- 
stood. We  think  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  vindicates  the 
Johannesburg  reformers  from  the  charge  of  cowardice  in 
not  going  to  the  assistance  of  Jameson,  which  has  so 
often  been  brought  against  them  by  those  who  have 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  master  the  facts,  as  we  advise 
them  to  do  in  "The  Transvaal  from  Within."  It  was 
agreed  between  the  Reform  Committee  and  Dr.  Jame- 
son, that  he  was  not  to  start  until  he  was  told  that 
everything  was  ready.  After  the  arrival  of  two  special 
messengers  from  the  Reform  Committee  to  tell  him  not 
to  come  as  they  were  not  ready,  Dr.  Jameson  came  in 
with  500  men,  instead  of  800  as  promised  !  Truly  a 
dangerous  man  to  conspire  with  !  But  as  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick says,  it  is  ill  work  explaining  a  failure  ;  and 
we  should  not  have  alluded  to  the  subject  at  all 
if  we  did  not  think  that  injustice  had  been  done 
to  a  large  body  of  our  countrymen.  The  most 
important  point  about  the  Jameson  raid  is  one  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  made  in  his  speeches,  and  which 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  makes  emphatically  in  this  volume, 
namely,  that  it  was  the  consequence,  not  the  cause,  of 
Boer  misgovernment.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  clear  account  of  the  gradual  narrow- 
ing of  the  franchise  law,  until  these  restrictions  reached 
a  culminating  point  in  the  law  of  1894,  which  makes  the 
residential  period  fourteen  years.  As  every  Boer  has 
full  civic  rights  as  soon  as  he  is  sixteen,  and  as  the 
original  qualifying  period  for  aliens  was  one  year, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  after  1894  the  Uitlanders 
lost  all  hope.  Some  of  the  worst  acts  of 
domestic  tyranny  occurred  before,  not  after,  the 
Jameson  raid.  The  Press  Law  and  Public  Meetings 
Act  had  been  passed  ;  arms  had  been  imported  and 
ordered  in  tens  of  thousands  ;  forts  were  being  built ; 
the  suppression  of  all  private  schools  had  been  advo- 
cated— all  long  before  the  raid.  "  Protest  !  Protest  !  " 
exclaimed  the  President  to  a  Scotch  deputationist, 
"  what  is  the  good  of  protesting?  You  have  not  got 
the  guns  !  I  have."  The  Scotchman  reported  the 
incident,  and  with  the  sad  wisdom  of  his  nation  re- 
marked, "  That  man  is  sensible  ;  he  knows  the  position. 
I  claim  to  be  sensible  also  ;  and  I  know  he  is  right  ; 
you  can  take  my  name  off  any  other  depu- 
tations, for  we'll  get  nothing  by  asking."  The 
Raid  indeed  was  a  godsend  to  Mr.  Kruger,  for 
according  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  "  immediately  prior  to 
the  Raid  Mr.  Kruger  was  floundering  in  a  morass  of 
difficulties.  The  policy  of  '  something  for  nothing ' 
had  been  exposed,  and  it  was  seen  through  by  all  the 
Dutchmen  in  South  Africa  and  was  resented  by  all  save 
his  own  little  party  in  the  Transvaal  ;  but  the  Jameson 
Raid  gave  the  President  a  jumping-off  place  on  solid 
ground,  and  he  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  it."  Are  there  still  any  persons  who  believe  in  the 
honesty  of  the  Boer  ?  If  there  are,  they  will  find  in 
these  pages  an  interesting  account  of  the  financing  of 
the  Netherlands  railway,  the  granting  and  repudia- 
tion of  the  concession  to  the  Selati  railway,  the 
dynamite  monopoly,  and  other  little  jobs,  which  for 
unblushing  venality  are  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of 
the  most  corrupt  South  American  Republic.  It  is 
evidently  an  entire  delusion  to  suppose  that  political 
corruption  is  confined  to  the  Latin  nations  when  the 
Vice-President  of  the  South  African  Republic  can  be 
bought  for  J~$oo  and  the  President's  son-in-law  for 
^50  !  These  were  among  the  sums  actually  paid  by 
Baron  Oppenheim  to  obtain  the  Selati  contract.  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  believes  that  the  leading  Cape  Africanders 
are  convinced  in  their  hearts  of  the  justice  of  the 
Uitlander  cause,  but  they  will  not  say  so  publicly  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  of  their  party,  a  cowardice 
which    they   share    with    the    politicians    of  more 
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civilised  countries.  "I  have  no  influence  as  against 
the  cry  of  race,"  explained  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  of  the  Bondsmen,  "  blood  is  thicker  than 
water:  I  have  no  influence  aT~  all  with  Kruger." 
Indeed  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  shows  us,  in  his  vivid  way,  that 
no  one  has  any  influence  with  Kruger,  and  he  dissipates 
effectively  the  myth  that  the  President  is  in  the  hands 
of  his  burghers.  "  L'etat  c'est  moi  "  is  truer  of  this 
coarse,  unscrupulous,  cruel  peasant,  who  knows  what 
he  wants,  than  ever  it  was  of  the  Grand  Monarch. 
The  influence  which  a  strong,  clear  mind,  however 
narrow,  exercises  over  others  is  marvellous.  Kruger 
has  certainly  done  nothing  for  the  Dutch  in  South 
Africa  ;  and  yet  in  his  need  he  calls  upon  them  and 
they  come  !  Even  his  last  move,  which  to  most»people 
seems  the  desperate  throw  of  a  demented  dotard,  is 
probably  a  deliberate  calculation.  True  as  ever  to  him- 
self, Kruger  has  doubtless  calculated  that  it  is  better 
business  to  be  defeated  on  the  field  than  at  the  polls, 
and  we  think  he  is  right. 

FATAL  FERTILITY.  . 
"  Fecondite."    By  Emile  Zola.     Paris'  :  Charpentier. 
1899-    3/  5<f- 

WE  find  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the 
shock  which  M.  Zola's  latest  work  will  afford 
to  the  many  worthy  people  who,  forgetting  the  man  of 
letters  in  the  man  of  action,  have  come  to  regard  him 
as  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  age.  And  without  sharing 
their  prudery  we  must  share  their  regret  that,  after 
compelling  the  admiration  of  all  right-minded  persons 
by  his  disinterested  courage,  he  should  now  drive  them 
reluctantly  to  disgust  by  a  return  to  his  worst  porno- 
graphy. The  pity  of  it  ;  the  unwisdom  of  it  !  After 
arousing,  with  justice,  mountains  of  prejudice  by  a 
long  series  of  revolting  works,  he  had  by  sheer  strength 
and  singleness  of  character  carved  his  way  to  a  pinnacle 
of  influence,  where  it  was  in  his  power  to  inaugurate  a  . 
great  and  even  noble  career.  He  had  secured  an 
enormous  reputation  and  the  world  was  pausing  to 
wonder  how  he  would  use  it.-  And  ngw  his  fatal 
"  F^conditd,"  that  fatal  literary  fertility  which  he  has 
never  been  able  to  resist,  returns  to  Shatter  his  reputa- 
tion and  topple  him  down  from  his  pinnacle,  back  into 
his  old  gutter.  The  enemies  of  justice  will  exult  and 
blaspheme,  his  patience  and  courage  will  be  neutralised, 
his  rehabilitation  will  have  to  be  begun  all  over'  again. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  he  has  evidentfy  been 
actuated  by  the  best  of  intentions.  Contemplating  his 
unfortunate  country  and  noting,  not  merely  the  political 
chaos,  which  the  advent  of  a  strong  man  might  any 
day  immediately  remove,  but  also  the  great  social 
degeneracy,  which  threatens  the  whole  future  of  the 
French  race,  he  determined  to  seize  the  occasion  of  his 
exaltation  and  preach  a  sorely  needed  sermon  from  his 
newly  attained  eminence.  The  moment  was  certainly 
well  chosen  not  only  by  reason  of  the  vogue  of  the 
preacher  but  for  the  need  of  the  congregation.  "  En 
France,"  says  one  of  the  characters,  evidently  reflecting 
the  opinions  of  the  author,  "  nous  retournons  en  arriere, 
nousmarchons  au  neant.  La  France,  qui  comptaitpourun 
quart  en  Europe,  n'y  compte  plus  que  pour  un  huitieme. 
Dans  un  ou  deux  siecles,  Paris  sera  mort  sur  place, 
comme  l'ancienne  Athcnes  et  l'ancienne  Rome,  et  nous 
serons  tombes  au  rang  de  la  Grece  actuelle.  .  .  .  Paris 
veut  mourir." 

His  was  a  laudable,  patriotic  desire  to  arrest  this 
fatal  march  toward  extinction,  and,  had  he  been  content 
to  observe  the  decencies  of  a  pulpit  or  even  of  a  gentle- 
man, he  must  have  brought  home  his  theorem  to  much 
purpose.  But,  electing  to  court  a  wider  public  with 
the  arts  of  a  cheapjack,  he  loses  the  hearing,  which  he 
might  otherwise  have  secured,  from  those  whose  opinion 
is  alone  worth  influencing.  No  doubt  his  moral  applies 
exclusively  to  France,  and  delicate  subjects  may  be 
discussed  in  France  with  far  less  reserve  than  would  be 
exacted  in  other  countries,  but  his  reckless  disregard  of 
elementary  decency  unfits  him  for  perusal  by  any  self- 
respecting  person  outside  the  medical  profession.  The 
coarse  little  jokes,  the  ugly  little  touches,  the  repulsive 
details,  the  flippant  treatment  of  the  most  serious 
subjects,  the  defiant  parade  of  the  lowest  obscenity — all 
are  so  painfully  unnecessary.     He  sums,  up  certain 


conversations  as  "  de  grasses  plaisanteries,  tout  un  flot 
d'allusions  libertines  .  .  .  un  redoublement  d'elegante 
obscenite,"  and  he  tells  how  one  of  his  characters,  ua 
mesure  que  ses  confidences  devenaient  plus  intimes,  ne 
recula  devant  aucun  des  secrets  de  son  alcove  :  "  the 
same  might  be  said  of  the  author  and  his  book.  As 
we  rise  from  its  perusal,  we  feel  nauseated  by  his  fcetid 
atmosphere,  and  we  crave  for  a  deep  breath  in  the 
sunshine. 

Of  course  the  book  will  not,  cannot  be  read  in 
England,  but  it  exemplifies,  more  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors, the  essential  methods,  few  strong  points  and 
many  shortcomings  of  M.  Zola  as  a  writer.  It  brings 
home  to  us  his  extraordinary  lack  of  imagination. 
There  is  ample  evidence  of  infinite  research,  and  the 
assimilation  of  countless  dossiers,  and  we  feel  how  all 
the  characters  and  incidents — plot,  of  course,  there  is 
practically  none — have  grown  out  of  a  wilderness  of 
facts  instead  of  being  created  by  an  artist.  This,  it 
may  be  urged,  is  the  way  of  realism,  but  the  incidents 
are  not  even  well  selected  and  it  is  incredible  that  the 
characters  can  be  typical.  If  they  were,  we  should  be 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  Malthusianism  is  the  one 
and  only  topic  of  conversation  on  every  possible 
occasion,  at  every  table,  cafe,  house  of  business,  street, 
shop,  farm,  wherever  two  or  three  French  people  are 
gathered  together  ;  whereas,  even  now  that  the 
"  Affaire  "  is  no  longer  mentioned,  we  know  that  there 
are  other  subjects,  which  command  a  passing  interest. 

Occasionally,  no  doubt,  there  are  clever  photographic 
portraits,  like  that  of  the  man  whose  beard  was  cut 
"a  la  mode  assyrienne,"  or  that  of  the  poor 
old  workman,  who  was  so  hopeless  that  he  now 
realised  "  qu'il  ne  serait  jamais  ministre  ; "  and 
sometimes  we  light  upon  an  oasis  of  interest 
like  the  description  of  the  hero's  triumph  over 
temptation.  But  the  book  as  a  whole  is  supremely  dull, 
infinitely  more  dull  than  even  the  phases  of  life  which  it 
sets  out  to  describe.  Here  and  there,  however,  we 
must  admit,  problems  of  real  interest  are  suggested, 
problems  whose  solution  would  tax  far  more  expert 
philosophers  than  M.  Zola.  For  instance,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  "  la  verite  brutale  :  le  capital  est  force  de 
creer  de  la  chair  a  misere,  il  doit  pousser  quand  meme 
a  la  fecondite  des  classes  salaries,  afin  d'assurer  la 
persistance  de  ses  profits.  La  loi  est  qu'il  faut  toujours 
trop  d'enfants,  pour  qu'il  y  ait  assez  d'ouvriers  a.  bas 
prix.  .  .  .  d'un  cote  les  riches  a  fils  unique  dont  l'ente- 
tement  a  ne  rien  rendre  accroit  sans  cesse  la  fortune  ; 
de  l'autre,  les  pauvres  dont  la  fecondite  desordonnee 
emiette  sans  cesse  le  peu  qu'ilsont. "  Again,  there  are 
the  desperate  reflections  of  the  poor  hero,  contemplat- 
ing the  prosperity  of  those  who  have  few  children  to 
divide  up  their  riches,  and  contrasting  the  immediate 
personal  results  of  his  own  patriotic  contribution  to  the 
needs  of  the  State:  "lui,  nu,  les  mains  vides,  qui 
n'avait  rien,  pas  meme  une  pierre  au  bord  d'un  champ, 
n'aurait  sans  doute  jamais  rien,  ni  usine  bourdonnante 
d'ouvriers,  ni  hotel  dressant  sa  facade  orgueilleuse.  Et 
c'etait  lui  I'imprudent  .  .  .  lui,  desordonne,  sans  pre- 
voyance  dans  sa  pauvrete,  qu'il  aggravait  a  plaisir  par 
sa  nuee  d'enfants,  comme  s'il  avait  jure  de  finir  sur 
la  paille,  avec  son  troupeau  de  miserables." 

"Fecondite"  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  novels 
included  under  the  generic  title  "  Les  Quatre  Evangiles." 
The  hero  of  this  book  is  called  Matthew  and  those  of 
its  successors  will  doubtless  be  Mark,  Luke  and  John, 
a  foolish  impertinence  in  view  of  the  character  of 
M.  Zola's  "  Gospels."  The  idea  evidently  is  to  suggest 
that  he  is  now  attempting,  for  the  first  time,  to  write  a 
romance  with  a  purpose,  and  this  is  interesting  seeing 
that  hitherto  he  has  always  paraded  his  unconcern  for 
the  effect  of  his  work  upon  his  readers  :  the  only  results 
appealing  to  him,  he  has  confessed  very  candidly,  have 
been  the  number  of  copies  sold  and  the  number  of 
francs  added  to  his  income.  That  his  book  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  failure  of  this  class  of  literature, 
both  as  romance  and  as  to  the  accomplishment  of 
purpose,  we  claim  to  have  shown  ;  that  he  has 
enormous  "  fecondite  "  as  an  author  is  proved  by  the 
751  pages,  comprising  some  225,000  words  ;  but  that 
he  will  succeed  in  bringing  to  life  any  new  idea  or  pro- 
pagating any  new  gospel,  this  torrent  of  garrulity  fails 
to  inspire  us  with  hope. 
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THE  FRENCH  IN  TUNIS. 

"Tunisia   and   the   Modern   Barbary    Pirates."  By 
Herbert  Vivian.    London  :  Pearson.    1899.  15s. 

"  r  I  'HE  authorities  on  Tunisia,"  says  Mr.  Vivian,  "are 
J-     not  worth  enumerating.     Those   in  English 
belong  to  a  former  generation  ;  those  in  French  are  pre- 
judiced and  stupid.    A  Frenchman  is  either  a  hireling 
scribe,  glorifying  the  blunders  of  his  country  under  the 
specious  nickname  of  civilisation,  or  a  tedious  tourist, 
whose  soul  cannot  soar  above  the  details  of  his  pro- 
vender and  his  flea-bites."    After  this  rather  sweeping 
introduction  Mr.  Vivian's  readers  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  is  "  at  least  unprejudiced."   We  are  afraid 
that  even  his  greatest  admirers  will  hardly  concede  him 
this  virtue,  but  it  may  be  urged  on  the  other  side  that 
his  very  prejudices,  which  are  sufficiently  frank  and 
obvious,  make  it  impossible  that  he  should  be  "  tedious." 
The  book  is,  in  fact,  almost  as  spirited  as  they  who 
know  his  vigorous  manner  could  expect.  It  is,  of  course, 
merely  a  sketch  of  Tunis — we  do  not  know  why  Mr. 
Vivian  adapts  the  French  form  Tunisie — as  it  is  to-day. 
His  "historical  introduction"  and  antiquarian  notes 
are  "  not  worth  enumerating,"  and  his  disregard  of  the 
past  history  of  Tunis  explains  his  summary  dismissal  of 
all  previous  authorities.    The  name  of  Tissot  at  least 
does  not  belong  to  either  of  the  unpleasant  categories 
into  which  all  Frenchmen  are  divided  by  our  unpre- 
judiced critic  ;  but  then  Mr.  Vivian  does  not  deal  with 
the  same  subject  as  Tissot.    The  extremely  interesting 
past  of  Tunis,  or  Afrikiya  as  the  Arabs  called  it,?has 
no  existence  for  him  ;  after  the  "  historical  introduc- 
tion," which  had  been  better  omitted,  he  seldom  refers 
to    events     prior    to    the    French    usurpation,  and 
such    episodes   as  S.  Louis'  crusade,    Charles  V.'s 
occupation,  the  siege  of  Mahdiya  (the  "  Africa"  of  the 
mediaeval  chroniclers),  and  the  exploits  of  Barbarossa 
and  Dragut,  to  say  nothing  of  the  long  and  beneficent 
rule  of  the  Beni  Hafs,  are  either  ignored  or  referred  to 
in  the  most  incidental  and  unsatisfying  manner.  Re- 
garded, however,  simply  as  a  description  of  modern 
Tunis  as  it  strikes  a  keen  observer,  the  book  has  a  value 
which  will  be  appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  oriental  life. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Vivian  almost  gives  himself  away 
when  he  writes  "  M.  Zola  once  told  me  that,  when 
collecting  material  for  a  book,  he  relies  only  on  the  first 
fortnight's  impressions.    The  more  I  travel,  the  more 
is  the  wisdom  of  this  reflection  brought  home  to  me. 
After  the  first  fortnight,  nothing  surprises,  not  even 
surprising  Africa,  and  fresh  wonders  only  serve  to  add 
colour  or  detail,  and  at  the  same  time  confusion,  to  the 
picture  begotten  by  the  mind."    We  can  understand 
the  wisdom  of  the  method  as  applied  to  M.  Zola's 
novels,  which    are    realistic    only    on    the   surface  ; 
but   when   it   comes   to    describing    a    people  like 
the  Tunisians,  reserved  in   their    manners,    and  de- 
manding prolonged   study   by    an   observer  familiar 
with   their    language,    a   fortnight   is   surely  brief? 
No  doubt  the  impression  will  be  more  vivid,  but  will  it 
be  as  trustworthy  as  the  results  of  longer  observation  ? 
When  one  plays  a  difficult  musical  composition  for  the 
first  time,  it  is  astonishing  how  well  it  sounds — to 
oneself :  it  is  only  after  many  hours  cf  careful  practice 
that  one  discovers  how  much  there  is  in  it  which  one 
missed  at  the  first  trial.    Mr.  Vivian's  first  fortnight 
may  furnish  a  brilliant  picture,  but  we  confess  we  are 
glad  that   he  has   supplemented  it   by  slightly  more 
mature  experience.    The  description  he  gives  us  of  the 
people  of  Tunis  tallies  pretty  closely  with  the  many 
previous  accounts  which  he  declines  to  enumerate.  In 
spite  of  the  French  occupation,  the  Tunisians  are  very 
much  what  they  have  been  for  several  centuries  ;  they 
retain  their  customs  and  their  prejudices  much  more 
tenaciously  than  the  Egyptians  ;  and  the  worst  that  the 
French  seem  to  have  done  is  to  vulgarise  their  art  and 
dress,  just  as  we  have  to  some  extent  vulgarised  the 
art  and  dress  of  Egypt  and  India.    In  all  essentials  the 
life  of  the  Moslems  of  Tunis  is  unchanged.    The  harim 
system,  or  seclusion  of  women,  is  far  more  rigorous 
than    in    most   other  Mohammedan  countries.  The 
mosques  are  less  accessible  to  Christians,   and  the 
fanaticism  of  the  people  is  more  pronounced.    As  far 
as  we  can  see  Mr.  Vivian  does  not  make  out  his 
general   charges   against  the  French  administration, 


which  "is  as  rotten  as  the  French  republic"  itself.  It  may 
be  so,  and  we  are  not  concerned  to  disprove  it ;  but  we 
do  not  find  either  corruption  or  oppression  proved  to  any 
very  terrible  extent  by  definite  instances  in  this  volume. 
Mr.  Vivian  does  not  like  "the  modern  Barbary 
Pirates,"  as  he  calls  the  French,  and  says  he  has  seen 
enough  to  convince  him  of  their  rottenness  ;  but  beyond 
a  somewhat  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  poor  old 
Bey  of  Tunis,  a  complicated  and  probably  burdensome 
system  of  taxation,  and  a  good  deal  of  make-believe, 
we  cannot  see  any  very  heinous  crimes.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  seem'  to  have  left  Tunis  pretty  much  to 
itself,  so  long  as  it  pays  its  taxes  ;  and  though  there 
has  been  no  attempt  to  develop  the  country  by  railways, 
roads,  and  irrigation,  after  our  example  in  Egypt,  we 
are  not  at  all  sure  that  such  innovations  would  meet 
the  approval  of  so  resolute  an  admirer  as  Mr.  Vivian 
of  "that  grand  mediaeval  race"  the  "Arabs."  As  a 
matter  of'fact  a  large  proportion  of  the  "Arabs" 
described  in  his  book,  and  illustrated  by  many  admir- 
able photographs,  some  the  skilful  work  of  Mrs.  Vivian, 
are  not  Arabs  at  all,  but  unmistakable  Berbers,  who 
have  always  formed  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  are 
as  distinct  from  Arabs  as  chalk  from  cheese.  Mr. 
Vivian  of  course  knows  this,  though  he  uses  the 
misleading  term  for  convenience  in  a  popular  work. 

Some  of  the  best  chapters  are  Mrs.  Vivian's  sketch 
of  the  Tunis  harim  life,  the  account  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
description  of  the  cavedwellers  :  but  throughout  there 
is  much  of  acute  observation  and  lively  presentation  of 
strange  modes  of  life.    The  chapter  on  animals,  and 
especially  on  the  author's  pet  gazelle,  _  who  seems  to 
have  spent  a  remarkably  cheerful  time  in  making  hay 
of  a  London  flat,  is  particularly  amusing.     It  is  in 
details  such  as  these  that  the  author  shines  rather  than 
in  the  orderly  presentment  of  a  complicated  political  and 
social  organisation,  but  the  disjointed  arrangement  of 
the  work  is  probably  due  to  its  being  patched  together 
from  various  magazine  and  newspaper  articles.  Mr. 
Vivian  would  have  done  himself  more  justice  had  he 
re-written  the  book  as  a  whole.    The  general  impres- 
sion produced,  however,  is  sufficiently  distinct.  Tunis 
appears  to  be  as  "backward"  and  unprogressive  as  the 
firmest  believer  in  Oriental  civilisation  could  desire. 
French  education  is  making  little  advance  among  the 
natives  and  national  habits  and  Mohammedan  laws  are 
practically  undisturbed.    The  French,  moreover,  are  as 
unsuccessful  in  colonising  Tunis  as  in  Frenchifying  the 
Tunisians.    Scarcely  200  French  people  arrive  there  in 
a  year.    It  is,  as  usual,  an  armed  occupation,  not  a 
colony,  that  they  have  achieved,  and  their  chief  interest 
is  shown  not  in  developing  the  country  and  its  many 
industries  but  in  fortifying  the  coast.    As  to  Bizerta, 
Mr.  Vivian  confirms  the  generally  accepted  opinion 
that  although  all  the  navies  of  the  world  could  get  into 
the  harbour,  they  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  get 
out  again  if  there  were  a  hostile  fleet  outside,  nor  would 
a  ship  escape  if  an  army  were  landed  and  brought  to 
close  quarters.    The  real  danger,  he  thinks,  lies  rather 
in  Sfax,  which  might  form  a  serious  menace  to  Malta, 
as  the  French  have  now  found  out.    The  principal 
house  in  Sfax  is  pointed  out  as  having  been  the  abode 
of  Esterhazy,  and  the  chief  shop  is  kept  by  a  man 
named  Dreyfus,  but  even  this  will  not  prevent  the 
place  becoming  an  important  naval  stronghold.  Tripoli, 
with  its  caravan  trade  with  the  interior,  should  be,  Mr. 
Vivian  thinks,  the  object  of  England's  attention,  and  he 
reminds  us  that  it  was  once  a  dependency  of  Malta. 
He  does  not  mention,  however,  that  its  owners,  the 
Knights  of  S.  John,  were  particularly  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  so  troublesome  an  appendage.    If  it  comes  to 
historical  claims,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King 
of  Spain  might  have  something  to  say  to  the  matter. 
===_ 
THE  APPEAL  TO  EVOLUTION. 

"  From  Comte  to  Benjamin  Kidd."    By  Robert  Mackin-J 
tosh.    London  :  Macmillan.    1899.    8s.  6d.  net. 

NO  observer  of  the  tendencies  of  contemporary  I 
thought  upon  the  wider  questions  of  politics  will  I 
doubt  the  value  of  the  task  which  Mr.  Mackintosh  has! 
undertaken  by  his  examination  of  "  the  appeal  to  biology^ 
or  evolution  for  human  guidance."    It  is  inevitable  that; 
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every  age  should  have  its  own  terminology  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  social  problems  :  it  is  equally  inevitable  that  a 
technical  terminology  should  lose  its  exactness  in  pro- 
portion to  its  gain  of  popularity,  and  that  the  expres- 
sions "evolution"  "natural  selection"  "survival  of 
the  fittest "  should  mask  as  much  loose  thinking  in  our 
own  day  as  "sovereignty"  "natural  rights"  and 
"  social  contract "  in  an  earlier  generation.  But  when 
a  terminology  and  a  method  are  transferred  bodily  from 
one  science  to  another,  the  chance  of  fallacy  is  doubled. 
We  may  be  making  not  merely  an  erroneous  application 
of  biological  truths  but  also  an  even  more  erroneous 
application  of  biological  mistakes. 

It  is  a  signal  merit  of  Mr.  Mackintosh's  work  that  he 
thoroughly  appreciates  this  twofold  danger.  In  his 
interesting  chapter  on  "The  Metaphysics  of  Natural 
Selection"  he  has  no  difficulty  in  snowing  that  among 
biologists  themselves  there  is  abundant  disagree- 
ment on  some  of  its  chief  conceptions.  Darwin 
himself  was  too  cautious  a  thinker  to  make  natural 
selection  more  than  one  force  among  others:  "  in  the 
master's  hands  "  as  Mr.  Mackintosh  says  "  Darwinism 
means  natural  selection  plus  use-inheritance  plus 
sexual  selection — these  three  at  any  rate  :  "  and  when 
we  come  to  natural  selection  pure  and  simple  as  ex- 
pounded by  Weismann,  we  are  involved  in  dubious 
speculations  constantly  modified  by  their  author  and 
disputed  in  essential  particulars  by  every  other  biologist 
of  eminence.  A  writer  who  follows  Mr.  Kidd  in  basing 
a  theory  of  society  on  this  foundation  has  indeed  built 
his  house  upon  the  shifting  sands. 

The  student  of  philosophy,  however,  is  more  con- 
cerned with  the  prior  question — granting  the  truth  of 
biological  ideas,  what  application  have  they  to  human 
conduct?  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  Mr. 
Mackintosh's  answer  to  this  question  has  taken  the 
form  of  a  detailed  examination  of  such  "  evolutionist  " 
writers  on  ethics  and  politics  as  Comte,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Professor  Drummond  and  Mr.  Kidd.  The  multiplicity 
of  isolated  criticisms  tends  to  obscure  the  main  issues 
and  results  of  his  work.  But  to  a  careful  reader  he 
makes  it  sufficiently  clear  that  no  juggling  with  words 
can  render  "evolution"  equivalent  to  "  progress  "  or 
"the  survival  of  the  fittest"  to  "the  survival  of  the 
morally  best  :  "  can,  in  short,  supply  the  ideal  standards 
which  it  is  the  characteristic  of  civilised  human  thought 
to  create  and  apply  to  life.  It  was  the  consciousness 
of  this  failure  to  explain  the  higher  by  the  lower  which 
led  Professor  Huxley  in  his  Romanes  lecture  to  find  in 
ethics  the  contradiction  by  man  of  the  cosmic  evolution. 
In  the  same  way,  natural  selection  and  the  transmission 
of  acquired  qualities,  whatever  their  significance  in 
biology,  can  never  rank  in  their  influence  on  human 
life  as  anything  but  subordinate  to  the  social  institu- 
tions which  secure  the  permanent  inheritance  of  know- 
ledge and  morality  to  each  generation. 

Mr.  Mackintosh  indeed  errs,  if  at  all,  by  over-em- 
phasising these  fundamental  truths.  Man  is  still  a  part 
of  nature,  though  he  is  more  :  and  Mr.  Mackintosh 
might  well  have  developed  at  greater  length  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  real  sphere  of  natural  selection — where 
it  becomes  more  than  a  suggestive  analogy — is  to  be 
sought  in  an  examination  of  the  history  of  the  life  of 
nations  or  even  more  of  races.  But  the  fault  is  on  the 
right  side:  for  his  book  contains  a  "wholesome 
doctrine  and  necessary  for  these  times." 


IN  SCOTTISH  FIELDS. 

"Records  of  the  Clan  and  Name  of  Fergusson, 
Ferguson  or  Fergus."  By  James  Ferguson  and 
Robert  Menzies  Fergusson.  Edinburgh  :  David 
Douglas.     1899.    ys.  6d.  net. 

"  Mclan's  Costumes  of  the  Clans  of  Scotland." 
Glasgow  :  David  Bryce  and  Son.    1899.  6s. 

"Scottish  Life  and  Character."  By  William  Harvey. 
Stirling  :  Mackay.  1899. 

"The  Lake  of  Menteith,  with  Historical  Accounts  of 
the  Priory  of  Inchmahome  and  the  Earldom  of 
Menteith."  By  A.  F.  Hutchison.  Stirling:  Mackay. 
1899. 

VERY  Scotchman  has  his  pedigree,  says  Sir  Walter 
~ '  Scott,  whose  own  descent  from  the  great  rough- 
riding  clan  of  the  Borders  was  a  tolerably  long  and 


distinguished  one.  But  in  length  it  must  certainly 
yield  to  that  of  the  Fergussons,  who  trace  their  descent 
from  the  mythical  king  of  the  country  that  is  patriotic- 
ally assigned  to  330  b.c.  They  "  bear  a  king's  name," 
like  Alan  Breck,  and  are  naturally  not  inclined  to  forget 
the  fact.  The  present  very  careful  and  exhaustive 
volume  is  a  supplement  to  the  large  collection  of 
records  issued  in  1895.  Antiquity,  however,  has  not 
brought  great  fame  to  the  name  or  family  ;  like  the 
famous  heiress  of  the  Laird  of  Cockpen  in  song,  "  the 
penniless  lass  wi'  the  lang  pedigree,"  the  Fergussons 
have  not  reached  distinction  in  any  branch  of  the 
national  service  and  history.  If  we  except  the  unfortu- 
nate pioneer  of  Burns,  the  favourite  of  Mr.  Stevenson 
as  the  true  poet  of  Old  Edinburgh  ;  James  Fergusson, 
the  astronomer;  and  Professor  Adam  Fergusson,  the 
other  members  of  the  name  have  been  rather  inglorious. 
Voltaire,  indeed,  congratulated  the  last  named  upon  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  race  had  civilised  the  Russians  under 
Peter  the  Great  ;  twice  does  he  in  his  work  on  him 
refer  to  the  famous  Scot  Abroad,  the  first  of  so  many 
Scottish  soldiers  of  fortune  that  have  helped  to  build  up 
the  power  of  the  Muscovite.  But  our  editors,  by  a 
praiseworthy  self-denying  ordinance,  have  discovered 
that  this  founder  of  the  Tsar's  naval  school  was  a 
Farquharson.  To  Englishmen  this  genealogical  enthu- 
siasm seems  strange  ;  but  north  of  the  Border  the 
effect  will  be  far  different.  Caviare  to  the  general 
reader,  who  will  be  soon  lost  in  a  sea  of  troubles,  the 
book  should  prove  interesting  to  all  family  historians 
and  genealogists  ;  for  army  and  navy  lists,  university 
registers,  and  all  sources  of  evidence  have  been  ran- 
sacked by  the  editors  in  a  way  that  shows  they  have 
deserved  well  of  the  clan  society.  They  seem  to  regard 
the  historian  of  the  Roman  Republic  as  their  greatest 
literary  name.  But  the  pioneer  of  Burns,  who  was 
never  tired  of  proclaiming  his  debt  of  inspiration  to  him, 
will  preserve  the  name  of  his  race  to  a  much  more 
extended  date.  To  another,  not  of  the  name,  are  they 
even  more  indebted.  Gibbon  thought  the  author  of 
"Tom  Jones  "  had  conferred  on  the  name  of  Fielding  a 
lustre  greater  than  that  cast  by  the  collateral  branches 
that  founded  the  Hapsburgs  and  the  Escurial.  It  was 
a  Dumfriesshire  laird  of  the  Fergusson  name  that  was 
the  successful  suitor  of  Annie  Laurie,  the  heroine  of  the 
high-water  mark  in  the  national  melodies  ;  the  rejected 
lover  wrote  the  song.  Posterity  has  justly  deprecated 
the  lady's  taste,  and  we  hope  in  their  next  issue  the 
editors  will  do  justice  to  the  lyrist,  though  not  of  their 
own  house,  that  has  preserved  the  name  of  theirs  and 
left  his  own  unsung. 

The  Glasgow  firm  has  done  well  to  issue  in  a  cheaper 
form  Mclan's  well-known  "Costumes  of  the  Clans 
of  Scotland,"  first  published  in  1845  in  two  large 
quarto  volumes  and  dedicated  to  the  Queen — the 
sketches  by  Mclan  and  the  letterpress  by  James 
Logan.  Its  appearance  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  when 
there  is  a  recrudescence  of  interest  in  the  subject  both 
at  home  and  in  the  colonies.  The  Sassenach,  no  less 
than  the  native  Gael,  hides  his  hurdies  in  a  kilt  and  studies 
his  clan  pedigree.  The  plates  in  the  book  are  quite 
enough  to  make  its  fortune  with  the  uninitiated.  Both 
the  original  authors  were  fervid  Kelts  ;  and,  perhaps  as 
such,  they  were  singularly  credulous  in  their  ready 
acceptance  of  evidence.  Over  the  doubts  that  surround 
the  subject  they  were  reticent.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
has  done  so  much  to  cast  a  halo  of  romance  over  the  clans, 
was  totally  unconvinced  as  to  the  antiquity  of  nearly  all 
the  tartans,  and  his  disturbing  criticism  may  now 
be  read  in  his  published  "  Letters,"  ii.  pp.  257-8. 
Pinkerton  is  even  more  advanced  ;  but,  then,  to  him 
all  that  related  to  the  Gael  was  the  subject  of  attack. 
Let  us  not  here,  however,  bring  an  uneasy  feeling  to 
the  heart  of  the  English  shooting-tenant  or  the  American 
millionaire,  who  have  snugly  ensconced  themselves  in 
the  dress,  as  they  have  absorbed  the  traditions,  of  the 
children  of  the  mist.  Are  not  the  plates  of  the  original 
quartos  displayed  in  the  windows  of  metropolitan  tailors 
as  regularly  as  autumn  comes  round  ?  Are  we  not  all 
familiar  with  pensive  Gaels  by  melodious  waterfalls, 
mountaineers  roaming  in  snowstorms,  warriors  eying 
grey  ruins  or  nimbly  repelling  the  redcoats  after  Culloden  ? 
Here  they  are  reproduced,  to  gladden  the  confiding  and 
suggest  uneasy  doubts  to  the  initiated.    Years  ago  in 
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Oxford  we  found  these  plates  still  cast  a  glamour  over 
the  Southron.  Under  their  spell  he  still  believed  that,  on 
leaving  Carlisle,  he  plunged  into  a  land  of  caterans 
and  clans  among  whom  he  carried  his  life  in  his  hands. 
Long  may  the  book  flourish  to  make  trade  brisk  in  the 
month  of  August,  to  satisfy  the  dressy  aspirations  of 
the  riper  years  of  Jones  and  fill  the  hotels  with  the 
shrunk  shanks  of  his  friend  Brown  !  Since  1845  very 
much  has  been  done  to  render  a  good  deal  of  the  text 
somewhat  antiquated.  Many  clans  are  chiefless  now, 
and  the  wealthy  alien  often,  too  often,  reigns  in  their 
stead.  Races  that  were  then  landed,  with  a  fixed 
habitation  and  a  name,  are  no  longer  so  ;  or  in  America 
echo  farther  west  than  the  isles  of  their  sires.  But  why 
criticise  a  text  that  in  any  form  will  appeal  to  a  large 
circle  of  readers,  and  will  to  a  certainty  be  familiar  next 
year  to  the  tourist  and  the  tripper?  In  the  United 
States  an  expensive  reproduction  of  the  original  work 
would  be  a  safe  literary  venture,  and  prove  a  dangerous 
rival  to  the  laurels  of  Dewey.  For  is  not  the  President 
himself  a  member  of  a  clan,  and  would  his  followers  in 
their  millions  not  rally  to  the  tartan  ?  Enterprising 
dry-goods  men  might  form  a  corner  over  this  sug- 
gestion ! 

Can  anything  now  be  added  to  the  standard  work 
by  Dean  Ramsay  ?  Nothing  certainly  can  vie  with  the 
grace  and  national  insight  displayed  in  the  incom- 
parable "  Reminiscences."  Still,  in  Mr.  Harvey's  portly 
volume  of  five  hundred  pages  of  fairly  small  type  there 
is  collected  a  mass  of  stories  and  anecdotes  that  cannot 
but  prove  diverting  to  Scottish  readers.  Every  page 
may  be  trusted  to  give  a  good  thing.  We  only  fear 
the  popular  lecturer  and  the  newspaper  men  will  dis- 
cover this  book,  and  loot  its  contents  without  the 
tribute  of  an  acknowledgment.  Certainly  to  the  Scot 
abroad  no  safer  present  could  be  sent.  We  are  pretty 
sure  to  see  some  of  them  retailed  in  "  Punch,"  and  to 
find  the  clerical  stories  going  the  round  of  magazine 
articles.  To  a  colonial  editor  in  need  of  copy  we  fear 
the  book  will  prove  a  sore  source  of  temptation. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  a  provincial  publisher  to 
have  produced  Mr.  Hutchison's  work.  This  hand- 
some quarto  on  the  Lake  of  Menteith  is  a  book 
that  would  reflect  credit  in  every  way  upon  the 
productions  of  a  learned-club  society.  For  some  time 
back  there  has  been  a  steady  flow  of  such  books  on 
archaeological  subjects  from  the  pen  of  Scottish  anti- 
quaries that  will  render  their  digestion  and  absorption 
no  easy  task  on  the  part  of  the  coming  historian  on  a 
great  scale.  Such  a  book  as  the  present  would  have 
gladdened  the  heart  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  would 
have  found  in  its  careful  and  erudite  pages  quite  a  mass 
of  historical  material  for  at  least  two  of  his  novels, 
"  The  Monastery"  and  "The  Abbot."  Such  a  volume 
awakes  an  earnest  thought,  as  to  whether  the  writers 
of  monographs  such  as  these  are  adequately  repaid  by 
the  public.  At  present,  the  tide  of  mistaken  English 
interest  is  diverted  by  the  Barries,  Crocketts  and 
Maclarens,  who  combine  to  vulgarise  and  degrade  their 
country  in  the  eyes  of  the  alien.  Surely,  too,  a  day 
must  come  when  the  Scottish  universities  will  awake 
from  the  ignoble  attendance  on  popular  courses  of 
modern  languages  by  uneducated  foreigners,  and  re- 
member the  great  store  of  material  that  yet  awaits 
critical  treatment  in  the  field  of  romantic  history  in  their 
own  country. 


NOVELS. 

"  Eureka."  By  Owen  Hall.  London :  Chatto  and 
Windus.  1899.  6s. 
Owen  Hall  has  made  a  risky  experiment.  He  has 
dared  to  be  dull  and  he  has  assumed  classic  airs  which 
will  warn  off  many  ordinary  readers  without  pleasing  the 
cultured.  Owen  Hall  has  not  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's 
knack  of  making  his  romance  seem  real.  "Eureka" 
might  have  been  made  as  thrilling  as  "  King  Solomon's 
Mines."  There  is  more  than  a  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard's  novel  in  it,  though  Mr.  Haggard 
would  never  have  invited  the  reader  to  peruse  half  a 
volume  before  coming  to  the  real  story  such  as  it  is. 
Nor  wildly  improbable  as  he  usually  is  would  he  have 
gone  further  and  given  us  the  wildly  impossible.  Owen 
Hall's  central  idea  is  that  some  Greeks  under  Anaxa- 


goras,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  found  their 
way  from  Ceylon  to  Australia.  Dr.  Mackenzie  and 
Major  Ambrose,  accompanied  by  a  faithful  Scotch 
retainer,  discover  the  descendants  of  the  party  who  for 
the  purposes  of  t$fe  narrative  may  be  called  the  first 
colonisers  of  Australia.  Eureka  as  the  name  of  the 
princess  who  is  the  sole  surviving  representative  of 
Anaxagoras,  Ephiajtes  the  high  priest  hostile  to  the 
supposed  new  arrivals  from  Olympus'and  other  "Greek" 
items  are  bizarre  to  a  degree.  That  "the  sons  of 
Daniai  "  (sic)  understood  "  the  old  Greek  better  than  a 
modern  citizen  of  Athens "  is  easy  to  believe.  Mr. 
Owen  Hall  affords  us  no  opportunity  %of  testing  the 
assertion  for  ourselves.  For  the  few  things  in  the 
book  that  seize  the  imagination,  patience  will  hardly 
deem  it  worth  while  to  read  the  whole. 

"  Siren  City."   By  Benjamin  Swift.   London  :  Methuen. 
1899.  6s. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Swift's  new  story  Is  good,  so  good 
indeed  as  to  indicate  that  it  might  have  been  infinitely 
better.  The  siren  city  is  Naples  which  is  described  in 
passages  of  considerable  beauty  and  impressiveness. 
The  opening  is  full  of  promise.  It  is  difficult  at  any 
time  to  lay  the  book  aside  till  the  end  is  reached. 
But  the  promise  is  not  fulfilled.  The  book  leaves  us 
charmed  but  unconvinced.  Surely  a  girl  brought 
up  as  Rebecca  had  been,  even  if  she  had  so  feather- 
brained a  mother,  would  not  so  easily  be  victimised  by 
a  bogus  count  who  could  not  speak  her  own  language. 
Mr.  Swift's  style  is  occasionally  tortuous,  as  in  the 
following  sentence  :  "Besides,  it  was  exceedingly  im- 
probable that  even  although  Rebecca  had  positively 
known  that  Hector  did  not  possess  all  that  she  thought 
he  possessed,  she  would  have  treated  him  otherwise 
than  with  the  idolatry  of  a  first  affection."  The  word 
"allures"  is  more  than  once  used  as  a  substantive. 
There  is  a  fondness  for  such  words  as  dispeace,  daedal, 
connivent  (printed  with  an  "a"  by  th£  way),  and 
plenilune.  Mr.  Swift  cannot  have  taken  much  trouble 
with  his  proofs.  These  things  are  unfortunate  because 
the  manner  in  which  the  story  is  told  is  of  more  in- 
terest than  the  story  itself.  The  main  impression  left 
by  "Siren  City  ".,  is  that  the  author  tired  of  his  work 
ere  he  had  carried  it  half-way  to  completion. 

"The  Shadow  on  the  Manse."  By  Campbell  Rae- 
Brown.  London  :  Greening.  1899.  35.  6d. 
Though  a  higher  plane  is  reached  in  this  story  than 
that  attained  by  Mr.  Rae-Brown  in  "The  Resurrection 
of  His  Grace,"  the  sentiment  is  for  the  most  part  of  an 
unhealthy  nature.  In  "The  Shadow  on  the  Manse" 
the  author  gives  a  readable  picture  of  the  trials  of  the 
Rev.  Basil  Hamilton,  who  begins  life  as  an  actor, 
detaches  himself  from  that  profession  for  the  Scottish 
ministry,  and  in  his  later  character  is  thrown  amongst 
some  of  his  old  associates.  The  description  of  the 
difficulties  which  ensue  between  him  and  the  Elders  of 
the  Church,  whose  feelings  are  pained  and  outraged  by 
the  discovery  of  his  antecedents,  would  have  gained  in 
strength  were  there  fewer  minor  characters  in  the  book. 

"  Elucidation."     By  A.  Quarry.     London  :  Unwin. 

1899.  6s. 

The  raison  d'etre  for  the  publication  of  this  novel 
must,  we  suppose,  be  found  in  the  astonishing  craze 
of  a  certain  class  of  present-day  society,  for  con- 
sulting, with  the  view  of  diving  into  the  secrets  of 
futurity,  the  fashionable  high-priests  and  priestesses  of 
"occult  science."  The  author  calls  his  tale,  "  matter- 
of-fact,  and  true,"  but  he  has  so  contrived  to  lock  up 
the  truth  and  the  connecting  links  of  his  narrative,  that 
they  will  probably  remain  for  ever  undiscovered  by  even 
the  most  careful  and  thoughtful  reader.  Yet  he  can 
write  with  effect.  The  best  things  in  his  book  are  a 
few  pages  descriptive  of  convent  life  in  Italy. 
"  Purple  and  Fine  Linen."  By  William  Pigott.  London. 
Cassell.  6s. 

The  sub-title  ".A  Tale  of  Two  Centuries"  is  a  trifle 
misleading  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pigott's  book.  It 
is  a  far-fetched  but  decidedly"*  ingenious  sketch  of  a 
quaint  little  gathering  of  Jacobites,  agreeably  relieved 
by  dynamiters.  The  young  hero  finds  himself  in- 
voluntarily a  very  great  person  indeed  among  these 
( Continued  on  page  528. ) 
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Employer  Liability  Assurance  under 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897. 
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T>.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 
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artless  folk.  Towards  the  end  terrible  things  happen. 
All  ends  happily,  however,  thanks  to  a  rather  cleverly 
drawn  Sherlock  Holmes  order  of  spy.  The  whole  thing 
has  a  flavour  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hope.  It  reads  pleasantly 
and  brightly  enough. 


NEW  BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Hubert  Hervey,  Student  and  Imperialist."    A  Memoir  by 
Earl  Grey.    London  :  Arnold.    1899.    7s.  6d. 
No  apology,  specific  or  implied,  was  necessary  from  Earl 
Grey  for  giving  to  the  public  this  account  of  a  life  of  which  the 
world  in  general  has  heard  little  or  nothing.   Hubert  Hervey  be- 
longed to  that  numerous  class  of  public  servants  who  do  great 
work  unknown  to  fame.    Had  he  lived— he  was  only  thirty- 
seven— he  must  have  come  prominently  to  the  front.  His 
abilities  were  considerable  and  his  faith  in  the  Imperial  mission 
of  Great  Britain  profound  and  inspiring.    "  To  make  Great 
Britain  the  leader  of  the  world  morally  intellectually  and 
politically  that,"  as  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe  wrote  of  him,  "was  in  his 
eyes  the  true  purpose  of  any  English  policy,  as  its  accomplishment 
would  be  the  fulfilment  of  England's  political  destiny.    To  rise 
to  such  a  position  of  leadership  a  State  must  be  regarded  with 
a  feeling  of  trust  by  the  world  at  large  and  command  its 
respect."    Imperialism  to  Hervey  did  not  mean  jingoism  or 
tyranny  :  it  meant  freedom,  justice,  civilisation.    His  career 
was  cut  short  by  a  wound  received  during  the  Matabele  war  in 
which  he  served  as  a  volunteer.    When  he  realised  that  his 
case  was  a  bad  one  he  said  :  "  Who  knows  but  that  I  may 
soon  be  pegging  out  claims  for  England  in  Jupiter,"  and 
towards  the  end  he  used  the  words  which  Earl  Grey  says  have 
become  a  proverb  wherever  his  name  is  known  :  "  Well,  it  is  a 
grand  thing  to  die  for  the  expansion  of  the  Empire  "  ! 
"  Collectanea  :  Essays,  Addresses,  and  Reviews."  By  Perceval 
M.  Laurence.    London  :  Macmillan.    1899.    \os.  net. 
Mr.  Justice  Laurence  describes  these  papers  and  addresses 
as  "the  output  of  the  not  infrequent  leisure  of  a  colonial  judge." 
They  cover  a  wide  range  from  "  peasant  life  in  France  and 
Russia  "  to  "  modern  international  law,"  from  "  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  "  to  "  Mr.  Gladstone."    They  are  pleasantly  written, 
and  several  of  them  bear  on  the  present  South  African  problem. 
"  Diamonds  and  the  Diamond  Fields  of  South  Africa  "  form  the 
subject  of  two  lectures  delivered  at  Port  Elizabeth  in  1885. 
Even  a  footnote  bringing  certain  figures  down  to  date  cannot 
altogether  rob  the  lectures  of  a  belated  air.    The  essay  on  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  noteworthy  just  now  on  account  of  the  view  taken 
of  Mr.    Gladstone's   retrocession    of   the   Transvaal.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  we  are  told,  «  could  not  even  comprehend  how  the 
conduct  of  a  great  minister  or  the  policy  of  a  great  State  could 
be  affected  by  the  craven  fear  of  being  thought  to  be  afraid." 
President  Kruger  recognised  "  Mr.  Gladstone's  magnanimity," 
and  that  in  his  Honour's  opinion  apparently  went  far  to  justify  a 
proceeding  to  which  the  South  African  troubles  of  to-day  may 
be  traced.    Mr.  Gladstone's  "lofty  standpoint"  after  Majuba 
were  better  left  undiscussed  by  those  who  honour  his  memory. 
"  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton."     By  H.  B.  Cotterill.    London  : 

Macmillan.  1899.  2s.  6c/. 
"  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton."  By  John  Dowme.  London  : 
Blackie.  1899.  is. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to  praise  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan's  series  of  English  Classics  for  the  literary  spirit  in  which 
they  are  edited,  in  opposition  to  the  philological  bias  which  some 
well-meaning  foreigners  have  attempted  to  give  to  the  teaching 
of  English  literature.  Mr.  CotterilPs  treatment  of  "  Macaulay's 
Essay  on  Milton"  is  a  thoroughly  sound  piece  of  work.  Notes 
and  appendices  are  alike  first-rate.  Mr.  Downie  has  paid  less 
attention  to  the  notes  ;  on  the  other  hand  his  book  contains  an 
excellent  prolegomena  on  the  "Essay"  itself,  as  well  as  on 
Macaulay  and  his  style.  It  is  rather  the  fashion  nowadays  to 
decry  Macaulay,  but  for  ourselves  we  believe  in  the  matter  of 
"  composition  "  as  opposed  to  style  he  has  few  equals  and  no 
superiors.  These  two  things  are  generally  lumped  together  in 
England  where  the  impromptu,  discursive  "  go  as  you  please  " 
system  of  tagging  one  thought  on  to  another,  such  as  is  rampant 
in  the  "  Essays  of  Elia  "  has  exercised  an  unhappy  pre-eminence. 
It  is  the  sense  of  form  (so  rare  in  English  literature)  that  makes 
Macaulay  so  acceptable  to  a  Frenchman  like  Taine. 

"  The  Hebrew  Prophets."  By  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Ottley.  Oxford 
Church  Text  Books.  London :  Rivingtons.  1899.  is. 
Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Ottley's  Bampton  Lectures  on 
the  Old  Testament  will  know  what  to  expect  from  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  Prophets.  He  is  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  modern  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  he  knows 
how  to  make  the  prophetic  message  not  only  true  to  its  original 
occasion,  but  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  religion  of  the 
present.  The  worst  of  this  small  text-book  is  that  it  is  over- 
crowded, and  the  treatment  of  the  different  prophets  is  too 
individual  and  separate.  The  great  prophetic  principles  do 
not  come  out  clearly  enough  in  their  growth  and  connexion  and 
relation  to  the  religion  as  a  whole  :  and  it  is  just  this  which  we 
look  for  in  an  elementary  text-book.  But  it  is  a  useful  little 
work,  and  can  be  safely  recommended. 


The  "  North  American  Review  "  for  October  goes  far  towards 
being  an  anti-English  issue.  It  is  true  Professor  Moore  tells 
the  story  of  the  Alaskan  boundary  without  prejudice  and  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  suggests  British-American  co-operation  in  China. 
But  over  three  other  articles  the  anti-British  bias  is  writ  more  or 
less  large.  Dr.  Engelenburg  in  presenting  a  Transvaal  view 
of  the  South  African  problem  is  of  course  strong  in  his  hostility 
to  the  paramount  power.  His  attempts  to  prove  that  "South 
Africa  is  poor,  extremely  poor,"  its  gold  and  diamonds  notwith- 
standing, may  serve  as  a  reminder  that  the  description  would 
exactly  fit  the  Transvaal  but  for  British  enterprise  ;  his  asser- 
tion that  "  the  Boers  do  not  ask  for  mercy,  they  ask  for  justice" 
is  a  ridiculous  travesty  of  the  Uitlanders'  grievances.  Mr.  Ian 
Maclaren  has  been  so  carried  away  by  the  restless  energy  of 
the  American  people  that  in  an  article  on  the  subject  he  declares 
that  an  Englishman  goes  home  from  a  visit  to  the  States 
"  greatly  humbled  in  his  estimation  of  himself."  We  have  too 
much  respect  for  American  intelligence  to  believe  that  such 
crass  sycophancy  will  command  anything  more  on  the  other 
side  than  a  smile.  Equally  astonishing  is  it  to  find  another 
Briton  drawing  up  elaborate  tables  to  prove  to  the  Americans 
that  they  are  beating  England  handsomely  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Maurice  Low  traces  "  British  commercial  decline" 
to  joint-stock  enterprise  among  other  causes.  Beside  the 
camel  of  American  trusts,  what  a  gnat!  And  then  Mr.  Low 
says  Napoleon's  taunt  no  longer  holds  good.  "  The  English  are 
the  worst  shopkeepeis  in  the  world  ;"  who  can  doubt  it  when 
he  learns  that  the  Englishman  does  not  throw  in  the  extra  pair 
of  laces  which  the  American  freely  gives  with  a  new  pair  of 
boots  ?  Mr.  Low  has  overhauled  a  mountain  in  order  to  release 
a  mouse.  The  position  of  British  trade  is  unsatisfactory,  but 
not  quite  so  unsatisfactory  as  Mr.  Low's  methods  of  dealing 
with  it. 

In  the  "Law  Quarterly  Review"  an  article  by  Mr.  Cecil 
Walsh  on  "The  Moot  System"  is  perhaps  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  as  the  long  vacation  draws  to  its  close  really 
"live"  subjects  become  rather  hard  to  find.  Moots  or  dis- 
cussions by  bar  students  of  points  of  law  was  a  good  system 
once,  but  it  died  out  until  Gray's  Inn,  which  was  almost 
in  1875  as  moribund  as  moots  themselves,  revived  them 
to  a  certain  extent— a  sort  of  pale  image  of  the  past— but  none 
of  the  other  Inns  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  encourage 
legal  debates  by  their  students.  Perhaps  they  were  wrong 
and  as  Mr.  Walsh  happens  to  be  the  secretary  of  the  Gray  s  Inn 
Moot  Society  he  naturally,  wishing  to  magnify  his  ofhce,  seeks 
to  persuade  them  of  their  mistake.  Of  course  he  has  nothing 
new  of  his  own  to  contribute  but  he  can  say  so  much  for  his 
views  that  they  have  been  advocated  by  some  eminent  persons 
of  recent  years.  We  are  afraid  his  advocacy  will  not  lend  any 
additional  weight  to  the  argument  and  we  fancy  the  case  is 
hopeless.  If  he  imagines  any  encouragement  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  example  of  the  American  law  students  he  is  mistaken. 
When  Mr.  Walsh  asks  have  our  law  students  less  enthusiasm 
than  they?  the  answer  is  unquestionably  Yes;  just  as  our 
lawyers  have  much  less  enthusiasm  for  their  profession  than 
American  lawyers  have.  Or,  if  it  is  not  less,  it  takes  such 
diametrically  opposite  forms  that  what  Americans  will  do  is  no 
criterion,  but  rather  the  contrary,  of  what  Englishmen  will  do. 
Gray's  Inn  Moots  are  open  to  all  the  Inns.  How  many  students 
attend  them?  Very  few:  and  it  would  raise  a  not  in  the 
Temple  to  attempt  to  compel  them. 

When  there  was  talk  some  years  ago  of  "  The  Hundred  Best 
Books  "  the  list  was  considered  unduly  restricted.  Dr.  Garnett 
however  as  editor  of  the  "  Standard's  »  "  Library  of  Famous 
Literature"  seeks  to  accomplish  something  much  more  re- 
markable. He  aims  at  giving  us  «  Lhe  world's  best  literature  in 
twenty  volumes."  The  library  will  cover  a  wide  field  and  it 
will  have  editors  in  Europe  and  America.  Dr.  Garnett  s 
experience  has  pre-eminently  fitted  him  to  control  so  interesting 
an  experiment.   


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  531. 
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NOTES. 

The  death  of  Sir  William  Symons  comes  as  a  distinct 
shock  after  the  more  favourable  reports  concerning  him. 
The  nation  owes  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  For  it 
was  owing  to  his  masterly  initiative  that  the  for- 
midable Boer  combination  in  Natal  broke  down,  and 
a  great  disaster  was  averted.  A  strange  coincidence 
attaches  to  his  death.  He  fell  but  thirty  miles  from 
the  place  where,  on  the  fatal  day  of  Isandula,  his  old 
regiment,  the  24th,  was  cut  up.  It  is  sad  to  reflect 
that  both  in  the  last  battle  of  the  first  and  in  the  first 
battle  of  the  second  Boer  war,  the  English  lost  their 
commander.  But  in  how  different  circumstances  !  The 
one  fell  in  circumstances  inexpressibly  sad,  and  the 
other  fell  like  Wolfe  in  the  hour  of  victory.  For  a 
brave  man  to  fall  in  battle  is  hard,  but  it  is  glorious. 
The  pain  is  for  those  belonging  to  him  who  are  left 
behind. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  summing  up  of  the  debate  on 
Wednesday  was  in  our  judgment  an  even  better  per- 
formance than  his  great  speech  on  the  previous 
Thursday.  Its  tone  was  calm,  its  reasoning  close  and 
condensed,  every  point  was  answered,  and  there  was  no 
Mr.  Philip  Stanhope  to  wave  the  red  flag  of  the  Jameson 
raid.  Mr.  Dalziel,  who  attempted  the  operation,  was 
promptly  extinguished  by  the  Speaker.  Reading  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  two  speeches  together,  we  can  only  say 
that  it  was  a  great  piece  of  good  luck  that  the  despatch 
of  28  August  was  ambiguous,  and  that  it  was 
misread  by  Mr.  Kruger,  as  Mr.  Courtney  assures  us  it 
was.  Fancy  if  Mr.  Kruger  had  closed  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  "  qualified  acceptance  "  of  the  five  years 
franchise  !  We  should  have  been  let  in  for  another 
five  or  six  months'  wearisome  negotiations,  during 
which  trade  would  have  been  paralysed,  and  just  at  the 
moment  when  Mr.  Kruger  thought  he  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity in  the  state  of  European  politics,  he  would  have 
declared  war  upon  us.  Suppose,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Kruger  had  launched  his  ultimatum  in  the  middle  of 
the  Fashoda  crisis  ! 

Talking  of  European  complications  reminds  us  of  the 
childishly  silly  rumour  that  was  put  about  on  Monday 


that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  another  Russo-Chinese 
crisis.  A  more  circumstantial  form  of  the  lie  was  that 
France  and  Russia  had  agreed  to  prevent  us  from  an- 
nexing the  Transvaal,  and  that  to  assist  them  in  the 
job  a  Chinese  trouble  was  to  be  manufactured.  We 
really  bel'eve  that  more  mischievous  nonsense  radiates 
from  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  than  from  any 
other  spot  in  the  kingdom,  Fleet  Street  not  excepted. 
A  young  member'  of  Parliament,  whose  head  is  gene- 
rally "to  be  let  unfurnished,"  went  about  assuring 
everybody  in  the  most  mysterious  manner  that  the 
Army  Corps  was  not  going  to  South  Africa  at 
all  but  to  China.  The  regular  lobbyist,  who  becomes 
impregnated  with  the  delusion  that  the  M.P.'s  whom 
he  buttonholes  know  something,  eagerly  picked  up  this 
precious  secret,  and  so  it  found  its  way  through  the 
news  agencies  into  the  outside  air.  Needless  to  say 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The  politics 
of  France  may  at  this  moment  be  summed  up  in  the 
word  "  Exposition."  Russia  came  to  a  clear  and 
friendly  understanding  with  Great  Britain  some  months 
ago  about  the  respective  spheres  of  the  two  countries 
in  China,  and  barring  accidents  there  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  in  that  quarter.  As  for  the  German  Emperor, 
he  is  in  entire  sympathy  with  our  South  African  policy, 
and  is  shortly  coming  to  pay  us  a  visit. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is  naturally  anxious 
to  pour  balm  into  the  wounds  of  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope, 
but  his  letter  to  that  gentleman  goes  a  little  beyond  the 
degree  of  disingenuousness  permitted  10  one  in  his 
position.  The  Radical  leader  assures  "my  dear 
Stanhope"  in  soothing  words  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
offer  to  show  the  celebrated  Jameson-Hawksley  corre- 
spondence to  Sir  William  Harcourt  could  not  have 
been  meant  seriously,  because  if  the  Colonial 
Secretary  had  thought  that  the  letters  could  be 
published  it  would  be  on  public  grounds,  as  matier 
of  public  interest.  It  would  therefore  be  childish 
to  show  them  to  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  not  to  Mr. 
Stanhope  because  Mr.  Chamberlain  likes  Sir  William 
Harcourt  better  than  Mr.  Stanhope.  We  agree  ;  but 
when  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  Government  has  obviously  decided  not  to  pub- 
lish the  correspondence,  and  thereby  to  insinuate  t h « t 
something  important  is  being  hushed  up,  we  have  a 
question  to  ask  him.  Does  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  not  know  that  the  letters  were  read  long 
ago  by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  agreed  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  publish 
them  ?    And  is  it  possible  that  Sir  William  Harcourt 
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has  not  communicated  the  contents  of  these  letters  to 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  ? 

The  public  has  been  taught  to  expect  so  much  more 
from  Sir  Edward  Grey  than  from  the  ordinary  politician 
that  it  will  not  feel  any  great  gratitude  when  it  gets 
but  a  little  more.  Doubtless  Sir  Edward's  round 
admission  that  the  war  is  inevitable,  that  it  is  a  war  for 
freedom,  and  that  it  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  Boers 
is  of  real  use  at  the  present  moment.  But  something  in 
a  similar  strain  would  have  been  of  greater  use  some 
time  back  ;  and  Sir  Edward's  far  from  skilful  attempts 
to  square  his  party  probity  with  his  patriotism  will  not 
make  us  forget  it.  The  whole  Glasgow  speech  leaves 
the  impression  of  a  man  struggling  with  duty,  who 
knows  what  his  duty  is  and  forces  himself  to  do  it — but 
with  painful  effort.  His  obvious  convictions  would 
carry  him  along  bravely,  when  apparently  it  struck  him 
that  he  must  say  something  to  tone  down  their  effect, 
something  about  the  faults  of  the  Government  and  so  on  ; 
or  he  must  platitudinise  in  the  orthodox  Liberal  fashion 
about  magnanimity  and  no  vindictiveness.  It  is  the 
very  fact  that  there  was  no  charge  conveyed  in  Sir 
Edward's  reservations  that  caused  them  to  leave  so  un- 
worthy an  impression.  That  he  should  seriously  differ 
from  the  Government  policy  would  be  nothing  against 
him — but  it  certainly  is  unsatisfactory  that  he  should  not 
be  capable  of  giving  it  the  frank  approval  which  he 
plainly  felt  at  heart. 

That,  of  course,  is  simply  to  say  that  he  is  not  as 
much  above  the  conventional  politician  of  either  party 
as  many  have  supposed.  Still  it  required  some  courage 
to  go  as  far  as  he  did,  and  his  reputation  for  statesman- 
ship would  not  have  suffered  but  for  his  amazing 
remarks  about  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  of  1881 — the 
Majuba  Hill  policy,  as  he  felicitously  termed  it.  That 
a  sane  man,  who  believes  this  war  to  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  Boer  nature  and  Boer  conduct,  should  say  that 
he  would  have  unreservedly  supported  the  surrender  of 
1881  is  past  all  understanding.  The  precise  objects  for 
which  we  are  now  fighting,  and  for  which  Sir  Edward 
says  we  ought  to  fight,  would  have  been  secured 
eighteen  years  ago  and  with  far  less  loss  of  life,  far  less 
of  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  war,  had  the  1881 
campaign  been  prosecuted  to  a  close,  and  yet  Sir 
Edward  would  gladly  have  joined  in  what  he  admits  to 
have  been  an  absolute  miscalculation.  The  moral 
heroism  that  would  endorse  a  generous  mistake  which 
has  cost  every  one  it  could  possibly  affect  bitterly  dear 
— Boers  as  well  as  Britons  in  the  long  run — is  not 
magnificent,  it  is  merely  stupid.  For  the  sake  of  Sir 
Edward's  reputation  for  statesmanship — and  we  regard 
that  reputation  as  a  matter  of  some  real  importance  to 
the  whole  country — we  can  only  hope  that  his  Majuba 
diversion  was  but  one  of  those  concessions  to  'party 
exigency  we  have  just  been  noting. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  of  late  that  the  force  we 
have  sent  to  South  Africa  is  the  largest  expedition 
despatched  abroad  by  this  country  during  the  century, 
exceeding  in  numbers  the  army  employed  in  the  Penin- 
sula and  that  sent  out  to  the  East  in  1854.  This  is  only 
accurate  to  a  certain  extent,  for  ninety  vears  ago  we 
had  a  considerably  larger  number  of  troops  employed 
outside  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1809  we  had  an  army 
in  Spain  and  Portugal  of  about  45,000  men  ;  in  Sicily 
about  15,000;  and  we  despatched  an  expedition  to 
Walcheren  of  about  40,000 — making  a  total  of  100,000. 
This  was  the  number  that  Mr.  Windham — then  Secre- 
tary for  War — said  in  Parliament  the  United  Kingdom 
could  despatch  to  a  distant  shore  without  imprudence. 
When  we  take  into  account  the  immense  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  since  that 
time,  and  the  sum  we  devote  annually  to  our  land 
forces,  the  despatch  of  50,000  men  to  South  Africa 
should  far  from  exhaust  our  resources,  even  though  we 
have  to  maintain  always  70,000  men  in  India.  As 
regards  transport  we  conveyed  to  the  East  between 
February  1S54  and  January  1855  71,000  officers  and 
men — including  over  14,000  French  troops  from  Mar- 
seilles—  over  5, ceo  horses,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
stores.  From  England  to  Balaclava  is  a  little  over 
3, coo  miles  and  steamers  have  multiplied  exceedingly 
since  then. 


Reading  the  criticisms  in  a  certain  newspaper  of  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  the  Transvaal,  we  experienced  a 
strong  desire  to  supersede  Sir  George  White  by  the 
strategist  of  the  Strand,  who  appropriately  enough  lives 
in  Wellington  Street.  He  reminds  us  of  the  classical 
demagogue,  who  so  powerfully  arraigned  the  generals 
of  Athens  that  the  people,  with  equal  logic  andlevity, 
insisted  that  he  should  go  out  and  take  the  command 
himself.  The  wiser  heads  approved,  for  they  said,  if 
he  justifies  his  boast,  good  ;  if  he  fails  and  is  killed, 
better.  According  to  the  Strand  authority,  the 
strategy  of  the  Boer  generals  has  been  superb,  and 
has  only  failed  owing  to  the  stupidity  of  those 
who  had  to  execute  it,  and  their  contempt  for  our 
soldiers.  On  the  British  side  the  tactics  have  been  a 
series  of  ignorant  blunders,  though  it  is  admitted  that 
our  troops  have  twice  fought  with  "determination." 
The  astounding  thing  is  that  this  presumptuous  trash, 
written  partly  by  a  pedant  and  partly  by  a  disappointed 
officer,  appears  in  a  journal  which  used  to  be  regarded 
as  the  organ  of  the  Court  and  "  Society." 

Our  concerns  in  South  Africa  should  not  altogether 
blind  us  to  events  elsewhere,  particularly  in  Spain 
where  they  are  meriting  close  attention.  The  unrest  in 
Barcelona  may  at  any  moment  strike  the  spark  for  a 
widespread  conflagration,  though  the  withdrawal  of 
General  Weyler  from  "  so  pacific  a  post  as  the  Spanish 
Ministry  of  War  "  removes  some  possible  complica- 
tions, if  it  foreshadows  others.  As  to  the  Carlists, 
they  have  by  no  means  ceased  to  work  and  hope,  for 
all  things  are  going  as  well  as  possible  in  their  interests, 
and  the  fact  of  their  being  nearly  twelve  months  behind 
time  in  taking  the  field  is  not  of  so  much  consequence 
in  Spain  as  it  would  be  elsewhere.  As  to  Seiior 
Silvela's  foreign  policy,  his  admissions  prove  that  he 
has  come  to  some  understanding  with  Count  Muraviev, 
and  plausible  rumours  go  far  to  prove  that  he  is  also 
coquetting  with  German)',  an  important  development 
which  may  easily  become  fertile  in  surprises. 

The  harvest  of  that  parliamentarism,  which  was  sown 
throughout  Europe  in  the  fatal  year  of '48,  is  now  being 
reaped  instructively.  In  Italy,  quite  as  much  as  in  any 
other  home  of  pinchbeck  patriots,  the  approaching 
meeting  of  parliament  is  being  awaited  with  conster- 
nation. The  Socialists  have  thrown  down  the  gage  of 
battle,  and  they  are  the  more  to  be  feared  as  they  pos- 
sess a  tactical  wisdom  and  sense  of  proportion  which 
their  colleagues  in  other  lands  have  not  hitherto  dis- 
played. General  Pelloux  can  talk  very  big  and  he  has 
displayed  considerable  contempt  for  the  parliamentarism 
on  which  his  master's  tenure  rests,  but  he  has  never 
succeeded  in  inspiring  much  respect,  and  his  recent  suit 
for  the  support  of  his  rivals  and  subordinates  will  not 
enhance  the  terror  of  his  name.  In  Italy  the  immediate, 
crying  need  is  for  a  Man,  but  so  far  he  may  not  be 
descried  for  reasons  similar  to  those  affecting  a  certain 
Spanish  fleet. 

The  outlook  in  Austria  does  not  improve  with  the 
development  of  events.  Parties  are  so  hopelessly 
irreconcilable  that  an  inflexible  government  affords 
the  only  imaginable  solution,  but  the  new  Ministry's 
feverish  yearnings  for  compromise  render  this  daily 
more  remote.  It  is  all  very  well  to  contend  that 
the  positions  have  been  merely  reversed  :  that 
German  obstructionists  have  but  yielded  their  intransi- 
geance  to  Czechs.  W7ith  all  their  shortcomings  the 
Czechs  are  at  least  reasonable  and  consistent  ;  their 
younger  group  has  now  definitely  rallied  to  Clericalism, 
which  seems  in  the  ascendent  almost  everywhere  ;  and 
if  they  are  setting  the  Chamber  in  an  uproar  it  is  not 
without  a  cause.  The  repeal  of  the  language  ordinances 
was  intended  to  pave  the  way  to  a  decent  settlement, 
and  a  sudden  return  to  the  status  quo  ante  savours  of  a 
broken  understanding.  The  Germans  are  now  nominally 
supporters  of  the  Government,  but  their  gratitude  to- 
wards it  is  the  most  cynical  sense  of  favours  to  come. 
As  Herr  Lueger  has'  expressed  it  more  brutally,  the 
Ministry  is  afraid  of  Herr  Schoenerer,  and  Herr 
Schoenerer  is  notoriously  a  disloyal  man. 

Perusal  of  the  French  press  at  the  present  moment 
leaves  one  astonished  at  its  vast  stock  of  anti-English 
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epithets,  and  its  deliberate  and  malicious  attempts  to 
prejudice  and  mystify.  Day-by-day  its  columns  are 
flooded  with  falsehoods,  blunders,  and  abuse;  it  is 
wilder,  and  more  wilful,  than  ever.  Baser  journals 
like  the  "  Intransigent, "  "  Libre  Parole,"  and 
"  Patrie  "  have  surpassed  themselves;  even  the 
"Figaro"  and  "Temps"  attribute  mean  motives  to 
England's  "  crafty  "  campaign  against  the  Boers  :  the 
false  impressions  they  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  boule- 
vardier  and  bourgeois  are  incalculable.  So  stirred  are 
hysterical  young  fellows  by  M.  Rochefort's  sinister 
words  that  they  have  followed  the  example  of  those 
who  hurried  to  Greece  to  assist  the  "  feeble  against  the 
strong" — taking  train  without  outfit  or  ammunition, 
waving  heroic  farewells,  and  having  but  a  vague  know- 
ledge of  the  cause  and  country  for  which  they  have  so 
rashly  determined  to  fight.  Pictorials  rejoice  at  this 
opportunity  to  ridicule  "Albion;"  only  President 
Kruger  looks  himself ;  France  and  Russia  are  seen 
side-by-side,  forbidding  further  sin  and  slaughter  ! 

M.  Urban  Gohier's  constant  attacks  on  the  army — 
always  violent  and  often  unmerited — have  at  last 
aroused  the  wrath  of  General  Galliffet.  Ever  since  his 
acquittal,  M.  Gohier  has  taken  advantage  of  the  jury's 
decision  that  "  L'Armee  contre  la  Nation  "  was  not  a 
libellous  work  ;  but,  at  the  Minister  of  War's  order,  he 
will  now  be  charged  with  "  inciting  insubordination 
among  the  soldiers "  and  attacking  their  superiors. 
The  articles  in  question  appeared,  of  course,  in  the 
"  Aurore,"  and  contained  much  that  was  feverish  and 
false.  Says  M.  Gohier,  "The  military  profession  is 
above  all  the  school  of  cowardice,"  and,  later  on, 
"  Everything  is  sold  ;  false  bordereaus,  false  certifi- 
cates, the  ribbons  and  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
secret  inventions,  and  even  the  country  !  "  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  so  stern  a  disciplinarian  as  General 
Galliffet  would  allow  these  preposterous  statements  to 
pass  unnoticed  ;  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  M.  Gohier  and  his  colleagues  will  be  carefully 
watched  in  future  and  promptly  proceeded  against 
whenever  their  ridiculous  libels  appear. 

An  amusing  commentary  on  the  sanguine  dreams  of 
some  enthusiasts  is  afforded  by  the  message  sent 
from  New  York  on  Monday  by  the  correspondent 
of  the  "  Daily  Mail."  After  being  informed  that  a 
coalition  is  preparing  against  us,  we  are  told  that 
the  United  States  Government  will  openly  show 
their  sympathy  by  granting  us  exceptional  com- 
mercial privileges  but  will  give  us  no  active  assist- 
ance because  "  the  tenets  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
distinctly  forbid  American  interference  in  European 
affairs."  It  certainly  seems  hard  that  after  all  ithe 
protestations  of  eternal  friendship  we  should  thus  ,  be 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  "  Coalition,"  with  which  we 
shall  be  quite  prepared  to  deal  as  soon  as  it  concludes 
to  "  coalesce."  Surely  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  manifest 
■quite  so  pedantic  an  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  Monroe ! 
We'  need  not  say,  however,  that  we  believe  the  corre- 
spondent to  be  entirely  correct  in  his  forecast  of 
American  policy  in  such  an  event.  We  have  always 
maintained  it  would  be  so.  Neither  would  American 
support  be  very  effectual  if  a  statement  of  the  Central 
News  be  true — that  such  is  the  lack  of  men  and  officers 
in  the  American  Navy  that  two  battleships  will  have  to 
be  put  out  of  commission  in  order  to  man  the  vessels 
bound  for  the  Philippines. 

The  Viceroy's  last  announcement  concerning  the 
famine  in  North- Western  India  confirms  the  belief 
that  it  will  be  kept  within  manageable  bounds.  His 
speech  formulates,  temperately  and  confidently,  the 
relief  policy  which  both  experience  and  reason  show  to 
be  the  most  effective  :  it  also  undoubtedly  indicates  the 
right  attitude  of  the  Imperial  Government  towards  the 
Native  States  that  are  affected.  Lord  Curzon  has 
•further  displayed  judgment  and  energy  in  resolving  to 
personally  visit  the  distressed  tracts  and  make  acquain- 
tance with  famine  at  first  hand.  In  his  appeal  for  assis- 
tance to  Indians  of  wealth  he  treads  on  dangerous 
ground.  No  people  are  more  charitable  in  their  own 
way.  _  But  large  contributions  to  public  funds  are  not 
in  their  way.    Such  charity  has  in  the  past  been  usually 


the  outcome  of  official  pressure  or  has  sought  a  pre- 
liminary assurance  of  its  recognition  in  the  birthday 
honour  lists. 

It  was  very  ingenuous  and  very  laudable  on  the  part 
of  the  "Times"  naval  correspondent  to  protest  against 
being  described  as  a  naval  expert.  He  is  not  a  sailor. 
No  wonder  the  naval  man  often  smiles  (more  frequently 
swears)  when  he  reads  the  so-called  naval  news  retailed 
in  the  ordinary  newspaper.  Even  some  of  the  best 
conducted  journals  are  not  altogether  free  from  blame 
in  accepting  as  implicitly  correct  a  landsman's  version 
of  a  naval  transaction  or  evolution.  The  latest  instance 
of  such  carelessness,  to  use  no  harder  word,  is  the  pro- 
fuse paragraphing  of  the  circumstance  that  the  crews 
of  the  Training  Squadron  have  been  transferred  to  a 
like  number  of  cruisers  of  more  up-to-date  build  and 
armament,  connecting  this  movement  with  a  possible 
Continental  aggression.  This  is,  to  say  the  least, 
stupid.  For  does  not  every  thinking  man  now  know 
how  deep  is  the  jealousy  with  which  Great  Britain  is  re- 
garded by  all  less  predominant  Powers  ?  Moreover, 
would  not  those  same  irresponsible  scribblers  be  the  very 
first  later  on  to  cry  out  and  carp  at  the  Admiralty 
for  having  left  one  single  little  detail  unprovided  for  ? 
The  transference  above  referred  to  is  merely  the  pre- 
caution of  the  wise  man— preparing  for  possible 
eventualities. 

In  the  matter  of  improvements  our  County  Council 
is  undoubtedly  mending.  The  Westminster  scheme  is 
now  finally  approved,  and  will  come  before  Parliament 
next  year.  The  scheme  provides  for  making  a  new 
street  to  Lambeth  Bridge  from  Abingdon  Street,  for 
extending  the  Embankment  and  the  Victoria  Tower 
Garden  to  the  bridge,  and  for  widening  the  streets 
round  S.  John's  Church.  The  cost  to  the  Council  will 
be  about  ^300,000,  assuming  that  the  anticipations  as 
to  recoupment  prove  correct  and  that  the  new  City  of 
Westminster  agrees  to  find  ^100,000.  The  Govern- 
ment will  contribute  by  giving  up  the  sites  of  five 
houses  on  the  line  of  the  street.  The  improvement  is 
desirable  not  only  because  it  will  provide  better  ap- 
proaches to  Lambeth  Bridge,  but  also  because  it  will 
remove  a  mass  of  dilapidated  property  from  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  Abbey  and  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  To  this  scheme  persistent  opposition 
has  been  directed  by  a  majority  of  the  Progressive 
Party,  who  renewed  their  attack  last  week  although 
the  Improvements  Committee  were  able  to  report 
successful  negotiations  with  the  Government  resulting 
in  an  improved  plan  and  a  saving  of  ^50,000.  For- 
tunately a  week's  reflection  cooled  their  ardour  and 
ended  their  obstruction. 

Very  justly  the  Progressives  are  in  dread  of  having  to 
pay  the  penalty  for  their  neglect  of  improvements  in 
the  past.  The  result  of  that  neglect  was  that  many 
schemes  became  so  imperatively  urgent  that  they  could 
no  longer  be  delayed  and  have  had  to  be  crowded  into 
a  comparatively  short  period.  During  the  past  four 
years  the  Council  has  had  to  sanction  an  expenditure  on 
improvements  alone  (including  bridges  and  tunnels)  of 
over  1 2,000,000  in  respect  of  which  for  some  time 
there  will  be  very  little  recoupment.  This  outlay  must 
therefore  be  followed  by  an  abnormally  large  increase 
of  the  county  rate,  which  might  have  been  avoided  if  a 
reasonable  number  of  improvements  had  been  under- 
taken in  the  early  days  of  the  Council.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  ratepayers  will  know  where  to  fix  the 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Justice  Farwell  the  additional  Judge  of  the 
Chancery  Division,  who  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
his  new  capacity  at  the  opening  of  the  Law  Courts  on 
Tuesday,  was  not  one  of  the  class  of  advocates  who 
attract  public  attention.  His  practice  was  large,  and 
consequently  lucrative,  but  neither  literature  nor  politics 
know  him,  and  orator}'  is  not  cultivated  in  the  Courts 
where  he  has  passed  his  life.  Nevertheless,  or  it  may 
be  consequently,  the  appointment  is  recognised  in  the 
profession  as  one  of  the  best  that  could  have  been 
made.  The  public  must  take  this  upon  trust,  and  be 
duly  impressed  with  knowing  that  Mr.  Farwell  was  the 
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author  of  a  learned  "Treatise  on  Powers."  Young 
lawyers  for  encouragement  in  writing-  law  books  may 
note  that  twelve  judges  out  of  twentv-nine  now  on  the 
Bench  have  set  them  the  example.  The  newest  recruit 
amongst  the  "silks,"  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  who  made  a 
first  appearance  as  such  in  the  opening  ceremony,  also 
fagged  at  law  books.  But  any  single  explanation  of  a 
man's  success  at  the  Bar  is  always  an  unscientific  one, 
because  it  cannot  include  all  the  facts. 

It  is  strange  that  one  who  gets  away  from  party 
politics  when  he  can,  who  has  the  soul  and  the 
sympathies  the  writings  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  reveal, 
should  have  chosen  the  party  politician  as  the  text 
for  his  speech  in  support  of  Lord  Roseberv's  Lord 
Rectorship  candidature.  Surely  there  must  be  some 
bad  fairy  at  work  when  a  friend  advocates  the  cause 
of  a  friend  by  putting  forward  that  side  of  him  that 
is  least  in  sympathy  with  the  occasion,  does  not  show  him 
at  his  best,  and  appeals  least  to  the  advocate  himself. 
The  rectorship  of  a  university  is  not  a  political  post,  and 
the  rectorial  address  almost  invariably  avoids  party 
politics.  And  yet  Sir  Edward  exalts  the  political  side  of 
Lord  Rosebery's  career,  as  to  which  even  his  own  party 
are  not  exactly  agreed,  and  sinks  his  literary  side,  on 
which  Lord  Rosebery  can  claim  and  will  receive  a 
ready  welcome  from  all  parties  and  all  persons.  There 
are  few,  and  in  Glasgow  there  can  hardly  be  any,  who 
have  not  come  under  the  peculiar  charm  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  non-political  speeches.  The  best  advocacy 
of  his  candidature  would  have  been  merely  to  read  the 
Burns  oration.  We  could  not  ourselves  have  resisted 
that  argument  for  a  moment. 

We  note  with  great  pleasure  that  one  of  our 
colonies,  which  has  hitherto  been  doing  a  considerable 
trade  in  bird  plumage  for  millinery  purposes,  is  taking 
rigorous  action  against  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
birds  brought  about  by  that  most  objectionable  trade. 
Since  it  appears  that  our  womenfolk  will  wear  their 
"  murder  hats,"  there  appears  to  be  no  other  way  in 
which  to  deal  with  the  business  than  to  secure  action 
from  the  Governments  of  those  countries  whence 
the  plumage  comes.  Appeals  to  the  finer  feelings  of 
women  have  totally  failed.  We  welcome,  therefore, 
the  action  of  the  South  Australian  Government,  which 
has  a  Bill  now  before  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  the 
suppression  of  the  traffic.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  Birds' 
Protection  Bill  ;  but,  unlike  our  Acts,  which  institute  a 
close  season  for  a  part  only  of  the  year,  it  proposes  to 
forbid  the  taking  or  killing  of  all  the  plumage  birds  at 
all  times.  Some  sixty  species  are  scheduled  for  pro- 
tection in  this  complete  fashion.  The  Governments  of 
some  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  countries,  might  fol- 
low this  example  with  advantage.  The  rapid  decrease 
in  the  number  of  swallows  that  visit  England  is  becom- 
ing serious,  involving  as  it  does  an  increase  of  noxious 
insects  of  many  kinds,  for  whose  keeping  down  we 
have  to  rely  mainly  upon  our  swallow  visitors.  It  is 
no  matter  of  mere  sentiment  that  they  should  be  inter- 
cepted by  thousands  in  the  course  of  their  migration 
to  us,  and  shot  to  decorate  the  hats  and  pamper  the 
vanity  of  feather-brained,  callous  women. 

The  situation  as  to  the  Cromwell  statue  should  be 
saved.  The  House  of  Lords  has  passed  a  resolution 
that  no  memorial  statue  be  erected  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament.  It  is  true  a  resolution  is  not  necessarily 
binding,  and  of  course  the  Government  will  make  the 
most  of  the  smallness  of  the  House  (which,  by  the  way, 
their  own  failure  to  appear  except  in  the  persons  of  the 
two  Whips  and  a  Lord-in-waiting  should  estop  them 
from  doing).  But  one  piece  of  information  was  brought 
out  in  the  debate  which  changes  the  whole  face  of  the 
situation  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  does  not  show  the 
Government  in  any  better  light.  It  now  appears,  by 
Lord  Churchill's  express  admission,  that  the  offer  of  the 
statue  was  made  only  on  the  condition  of  the  consent  of 
Parliament  to  its  erection  being  obtained  !  Parliament 
has  never  been  consulted  in  the  matter  of  the  gift,  and 
the  last  opinion  expressed  by  the  Commons  in  the 
whole  connexion  was  strongly  adverse  to  the  erection 
of  a  statue  to  Cromwell. 


THE  SINEWS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

~YX  TE  cannot  regret  that  a  London  fog  prevented  Sir 
*  V  William  Harcourt  from  taking  part  in  Monday's 
debate  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  proposal 
to  borrow  ^78, cco,ooo  by  means  of  Treasury  bills.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  does  not  shine  in  extemporaneous 
oratory,  and  we  are  glad  that  he  had  the  whole  of 
Tuesday  in  which  to  prepare  a  deliberate  statement  of 
his  financial  policy.  If  we  read  his  speech  on  Wednes- 
day aright,  Sir  William  Harcourt  would,  had  he  been 
in  office,  have  paid  for  the  whole  cost  of  the  Transvaal 
war  by  adding^.,  and  if  necessary  5^.,  to  the  income- 
tax.  The  right  honourable  gentleman's  references  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Budget  during  the  Crimean  war,  when 
the  income-tax  was  raised  to  iqd.  in  the  pound,  mean 
that  he  would  do  the  same  thing  now,  or  they  mean 
nothing  at  all.  As  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  been 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  may  be  so  again, 
it  is  very  important  that  the  middle-class  electors 
should  remember  this  speech  at  the  General  Election, 
which  will  not  improbably  follow  the  settlement  of  the 
Transvaal  question  in  the  early  spring.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach  made  light  of  Sir  William's  speech  because 
the  issue  of  Treasury  bills  had  already  been  accepted 
with  practical  unanimity  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  because  the  titular  leader  of  the  Radical  party  had 
acquiesced  "  in  the  most  gushing  manner  for  a  cautious 
Scotchman."  We  do  not  agree  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  We  regard  Sir  William  Harcourt's  speech 
as  a  most  important  pronouncement.  It  is  true  that 
the  member  for  Monmouthshire  is  no  longer  the  official 
leader  of  the  Radicals  :  but  he  is  their  only  financier  : 
and  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  income-tax  should  have 
been  raised  to  a  shilling  in  the  pound  to  pay  for  the 
Transvaal  War. 

The  Chancellor   of   the    Exchequer  very  properly 
described  this   suggestion  as  "  mad  finance."    As  a 
rule,  admitting  of  hardly  any  exception,    new  taxa- 
tion or  the  increase  of  existing  taxes    should  never 
be  imposed  except  at  the  beginning  of  the  financial 
year   in   the    Budget.      To   propose   new   taxes,  or 
increase    existing    taxes,    in     the     seventh  month 
would    produce,     as    the    Chancellor    of    the  Ex- 
chequer pointed  out,  the  maximum  of  inconvenience 
and  the  minimum  of  profit  to  the  Exchequer.     If  you 
propose  new  taxes  on  commodities,  you  derange  trade 
and  disturb  contracts.     If  you  increase  existing  duties, 
tradesmen  reduce  stocks  and  merchants  do  not  clear 
their  consignments  during  the    temporary  period  of 
increase.     Had  it  been  proposed  to  add  <\d.  to  the 
income-tax,  as  Sir  William    Harcourt   suggested,  we 
are  afraid  that  incomes  of  all  classes  would  have  shown 
a  rapid  and  substantial  shrinkage  between   now  and 
next    April.      Unjust    taxation    is    never  profitable, 
because    it    is    met  by  evasion,   the   taxpayer's  only 
weapon  of   defence.     With  the    rest    of   the  world, 
we  were    much  relieved    when    it    turned    out  that 
the  rumour  about  increasing  the  income-tax  and  the 
beer  duty  had  merely  been  the  silly  gossip  of  Taper  and 
Tadpole.    Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  took  almost  exactly 
the  course  which  we  suggested  to  him  in  our  last  num- 
ber, that  is  to  say,  he  obtained  power  to  sell  Treasury 
bills  for  the  amounts  he  may  require  from  time  to  time 
not  exceeding  ^£8, 000,000,  and  he  deferred  the  question 
of  how  the  money  is  to  be  raised  to  redeem  the  bills 
until  next  spring.     The  reasons  for  this  step  were  so 
obvious  as  almost  to  render  it  inevitable.     Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach  is  certainly  not  addicted  to  "  mad  finance,"' 
and  though  we  do  not  wish  to  deprive  him  of  any  credit 
he  may  have  obtained  in  the  country  we  hardly  see  how 
he  could  have  done  anything  but  what  he  has  done.  In 
the  first  place,  we  do  not  yet  know  what  will  be  the 
exact  cost  of  the  war,  and  we  imagine  that  War  Office 
estimates  are  as   liable  to  be  exceeded  as  those  of 
architects.    In  the  second  place,  we  do  not  yet  kncfw 
what  will  be  the  result  of  the  war.    Wrhen  you  know 
neither  what  your  liability  is  going  to  be,  nor  what 
resources  you  will  have  to  meet  it,  the  obvious  expe- 
dient, if  you  have  credit,  is  a  temporary  loan.  The 
financial  position  is  shortly  this.     It  is  estimated  that  if 
the  war  is  concluded  by  next  March,  as  it  certainly  will 
be,  the  cost  will  be  ,£10,000,000.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  confident  that  when  he  brings  forward  his 
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budget  he  will  have  a  realised  surplus  of  ,£3,000,000. 
We  may  sympathise  in  passing  with  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach's  feelings  at  seeing  so  fat  a  surplus  swept  away 
by  Mr.  Kruger  ;  but  it  relieves  him  from  the  necessity 
of  raising  more  than  the  balance  of  ,£7,000,000,  to 
redeem  his  Treasury  bills.  Where  is  that  ,£7,000,000 
to  come  from  ?  It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  it  should 
not  be  added  to  the  permanent  debt  of  this  country,  in 
other  words,  that  Consols  for  that  amount  should  not 
be  issued,  and  the  interest  paid  out  of  the  annual  taxes 
of  this  country.  But  opinions  differ  as  to  whether 
the  whole  amount  should  be  paid  off  out  of 
the  revenue  of  this  country  by  means  of  new 
or  increased  taxes,  or  whether  it  should  be  paid, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  Transvaal.  In  our 
judgment  the  surplus  of  ,£3,000,000,  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  apparently  proposes  to 
devote  to  the  redemption  of  these  particular  Treasury 
bills,  is  a  more  than  adequate  contribution  by  this 
country  to  the  cost  of  the  war.  We  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  balance  of  ,£7,000,000  ought  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  Transvaal.  Of  course  any  war  in- 
demnity that  can  be  obtained  from  the  Boers  should 
be  devoted  to  this  purpose:  but  you  cannot  "take 
the  breeks  off  a  Highlander,"  and  we  should  not 
advise  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  rely 
on  any  balance  being  found  at  the  close  of  the 
war  to  the  credit  of  the  Transvaal  Government. 
Jf  Mr.  Kruger's  personal  fortune,  reported  to  be 
vast,  could  be  laid  under  contribution,  so  much  the 
better  :  but  the  President  is  too  clever  for  that,  and  has 
doubtless  placed  his  little  savings  out  of  reach.  The 
Transvaal  is,  however,  a  very  rich  country.  We  should 
not  like  to  say  what  is  the  capital  value  of  the  mines  : 
but  whatever  it  is,  it  will  be  double  by  the  destruction 
of  a  corrupt,  incompetent,  and  unstable  polity,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  government  under  British 
auspices.  The  interest  on  ,£7,000,000  at  3  per  cent,  is 
,£210,000,  which  would  be  a  mere  flea-bite  to  the 
mining  industry.  The  existing  "Transvaal  Fives" 
should  be  converted  into  a  Three  per  Cent.  Colonial  stock 
with  a  British  guarantee,  and  the  cost  of  the  war,  be  it 
,£7,000,000,  or  be  it  ,£10,000,000  (after  our  contribu- 
tion of  the  ,£3,000,000  surplus),  should  be  added  to  the 
capital  of  the  new  Transvaal  Debt.  This  would  be  the 
fairest  and  the  soundest  way  of  paying  for  the  w^ir,  and 
it  has  in  its  favour  the  precedeiu  of  Indian  finance. 
Our  great  Eastern  Empire  has  always  been  made  to  pay 
for  military  measures,  which  were  sometimes  very 
remotely  connected  with  its  welfare. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR. 

ANOTHER  week  of  war  has  passed.  Naturally 
details  as  to  actual  fighting  and  anxiety  as  to 
the  combatants  themselves  have  absorbed  our  atten- 
tion almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  matters.  Yet  far 
more  serious  battles  must  be  fought  before  we  can 
hope  to  see  the  end  of  this  war.  Hence  even 
such  actions  as  Glencoe  and  Elandslaagte — though 
far  from  mere  episodes  to  those  engaged  or  to  a  nation 
mourning  her  dead — can  hardly  be  other  than  episodes 
in  the  war,  except  in  so  far  as  their  moral  effect  may 
influence  the  eventual  issue.  Taking  up  the  story 
where  we  left  it  last  week,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  on  the  19th  the  War  Office  announced  that 
two  converging  Boer  columns  were  advancing  from 
the  north  and  east.  Their  aim  seems  to  have  been 
to  overwhelm  our  advanced  post  at  Glencoe-Dundee, 
and  so  isolate  it  from  the  main  body  at  Ladysmith. 
The  part  of  the  Free  State  forces  in  this  scheme  was  to 
occupy  Sir  George  White's  attention  in  the  west,  and 
so  distract  it  from  affairs  in  the  north.  There  can  be 
no  question  the  plan  was  well  conceived.  But  it  had 
one  fault.  It  was  too  elaborate.  At  least  it  was 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  force  concerned,  and  it 
depended  for  its  success  on  the  opponent's  apathy. 
Though  it  was  known  at  Glencoe  that  an  attack  was 
imminent,  the  exact  whereabouts  of  the  Boers  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  till  at  5  a.m.  on  the  21st 
the  enemy's  guns  opened  fire  on  the  camp.  They  were 
on  a  hill  4,500  yards  to  the  east.    This  force,  under  the 


command  of  General  Meyer,  was  probably  about  3,000 
strong.     The  much- vaunted  Boer  artillery  failed  con- 
spicuously, their  shells  doing  no  damage.    On  our  side 
two  batteries  soon  got  into  action,  and  the  Boer  guns  were 
silenced.  Now  came  the  turn  of  the  infantry.  Undercover 
of  the  guns,  the  60th  Rifles  and  the  Dublin  Fusiliers, 
taking  advantage  of  what  cover  the  ground  afforded, 
advanced  to  attack  the  Boer  position — described  by 
General  Yule  as  "  almost  inaccessible."    Finally  about 
1  p.m.  the  arduous  goal  was  reached,  and  the  Boers 
driven  headlong  from  their  position.     It  is  not  clear 
what  part  the  Irish  Fusiliers—  who  at  any  rate  lost 
heavily — took  in  the  action.     Meanwhile  it  is  said  that 
a  force  consisting  of  the  18th  Hussars,  the  13th  Field 
Battery,  some  mounted  infantry  and  the  Leicestershire 
Regiment  were  sent  round  the  western  side  of  the  hill 
to  oppose  the  advance  of  a  northern  column  which 
should  have  co-operated  with  the  eastern  column  in 
attacking  Glencoe.    This  move  seems  to  have  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  it  was  instrumental  in  cutting  off  the 
retreat  of  part  of  the  eastern  column  which  had  been 
fighting  at  Glencoe.    But  unfortunately  a  squadron  of 
the  18th  Hussars  and  others  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Boers,  and  have  been  taken  to  Pretoria.  How 
this  happened,  and  why  the  fact  was  not  disclosed 
earlier,  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  knowing.  As 
a  whole,  the  victory  was  overwhelming,  and  the  Boer 
guns  were  captured.    But  unhappily  our  losses  were 
heavy.    Sir  William  Symons  and  two  members  of  his 
staff  were  wounded,  and  the  former  has  since  suc- 
cumbed.    While  these  stirring  scenes  were  happen- 
ing at   Glencoe,  a   column   under   Generals  Viljoen 
and  Koch  advanced  southwards  in  accordance  with 
their  general  plan.     Marching  through  the  Biggarsberg 
Pass — some  15  miles  S.E.  of  Glencoe — and  meeting  no 
British  patrols,  they  advanced  unmolested  to  Elands- 
laagte,  a  station   15  miles  from   Ladysmith    on  the 
Glencoe  railway.    Their  object  was  to  isolate  Glencoe 
by  severing  its  communications  with  Ladysmith.  On 
the  morning  of  the  21st  Sir  George  White  began  to 
take   steps   to   reopen  communications.     As  a  pre- 
liminary measure,   he   sent  General   French,  accom- 
panied  by   four   companies   of  the    1st  Manchester 
Regiment,    the    Imperial  Light  Horse  and  a  battery 
of  Natal  Volunteers,  to  reconnoitre  in  an  armoured 
train  towards  Elandslaagte.    Arriving  at  Elandslaagte, 
they  found  that  the  Boer  guns  commanded  the  station  ; 
and,  as  General  French  was  not  then  strong  enough 
to  attack,  he  retired  to  Modder's  Spruit — five  miles  to 
the  south.    But  when  at  2  p.m.  he  had  been  reinforced 
by  the  5th  Lancers,  the  Devonshire  Regiment,  portions 
of  the  Gordon  Highlanders  and  5th  Dragoon  Guards 
and  two  batteries,  he  deemed  himself  strong  enough 
to  advance.     The  real  attack  began  about  3.30  p.m. 
Colonel  Ian  Hamilton  commanded  the  infantry  ;  and 
though  Sir  George  White  was  present,  he  allowed 
General  French  to  command  the  3,200  men  engaged. 
The  Boers  held  an  exceptionally  strong  position  on 
some  rocky  hills  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Elands- 
laagte.    When   the   artillery   duel   commenced,  the 
opposing  guns  were  some   4,000  yards  apart.  The 
Boer  artillery  was  more   effective   than   at  Glencoe. 
Soon  the  Imperial  Light  Horse  moved  out  towards 
the    enemy's    left,    and    part   of    the    5th  Lancers 
towards  his  right.    The  former  were  quickly  engaged 
by  a  force  of  Boers,  upon  whom — as  the  Boer  guns 
were  temporarily  silenced— our  artillery  turned  their 
attention.     When  our  guns  had  prepared  the  way  by 
shelling  the  enemy,   the  infantry  attack  commenced. 
Rain  was  then  falling  fast.    The  Devonshire  held  the 
enemy  in  front,  while  the  Manchester  and  the  Gordons 
were  despatched  to  turn  the  flank.    Meanwhile  the 
Boer  guns,  which  had  only  been  temporarily  silenced, 
lost  no  favourable  opportunity  of  firing.    At  this  period 
the  fight  began  to  resolve  itself  into  a  company  com- 
mander's battle.    The  light  was  beginning  to  fail  ;  and, 
as  must  inevitably  happen  when  once  the  attack  has 
been  launched,  the  issue  was  out  of  the  general's  hands. 
And   magnificent   alike  was   the   way    the  company 
commanders   did   their  work,    and   the   result  they 
achieved.      By    6.30    p.m.    the    battle    was  over. 
Throughout  the  enemy  had  stood  to  their  posts  with 
extreme  bravery  and  tenacity,  and  victory  was  dearly 
bought.    While  darkness  was  setting  in,    the  cavalry 
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completed,  as  far  as  they  could,  the  work  of  the  infantry, 
and  charged  three  times  through  the  retreating  Boers. 
The  losses  on  both  sides  were  heavy.     The  tactics 
pursued  at  Glencoe  and  at  Elandslaagte  were  practically 
the  same  ;  and  each  scheme,  both  as  regards  conception 
and  execution,  was  admirable.    The  result,  coupled 
with  that  of  the  Glencoe  fight,   should  make  itself 
felt  th  roughout  the  two  republics.    Thus  the  line  as  far 
as  Elandslaagte  was  cleared  by  Sir  George  White's 
prompt  initiative.     But  unfortunately  a  party  of  Boers 
had   on    Friday  night   proceeded   further  north  and 
destroyed   the  bridge   over   the  Waschbank  —  equi- 
distant    from     Glencoe     and    Elandslaagte.  Thus 
<be    railway    communication    between    Glencoe  and 
Ladysmith   was   entirely  suspended  :   and  the  weak 
Glencoe  force  commanded  since  the  20th  by  General 
Yule  was  in  a  serious  plight.    Especially  was  this  the 
case,  when  an  attack  by  the  Boer  main  body  was  soon 
expected.    Hence  General  Yule  had  no  choice  but  to  fall 
back  on  Ladysmith.    This  operation  was  conducted  in  a 
masterly  manner.    Avoiding  the  direct  route,  he  chose 
a  circuitous  road  passing  through  Beith  and  consider- 
ably to  the  east  of  the  Glencoe-Ladysmith  Railway. 
Successful  in  escaping  notice,  he  encamped  on  the  24th 
about  16  miles  south  of  Dundee  ;  he  has  now  reached 
his  destination  Ladysmith.    Sir  George  While,  for  his 
part  learning  that  a  numerous  force  of  Boers  were  in  a 
strong  position  west  of  the  Dundee-Ladysmith  road, 
moved  out  of  Ladysmith  on  the  24th.    After  advancing 
seven  miles,  he  met  a  Free  State  force  at  Reitfontein 
Farm.    Another  success  was  obtained  by  our  arms  but 
our  losses  unfortunately  were  heavy.  Sir  George  White's 
object — the  cl  earing  of  the  road  for  General  Yule — was 
however  accomplished.    It  is  much  to  be  regretted— 
although  in  the  circumstances  it  was  inevitable— that  the 
wounded  had  to  be  left  behind  at  Dundee.  Then  of  course 
there  is  disappointment  that  Glencoe-Dundee  was  aban- 
doned.   But  that  need  not  necessarily  confer  a  strategic 
advantage  on  the  enemy.    The  force  could  at  best  be 
regarded  but  as  an  advanced  post  to  delay  and  disorga- 
nise the  Boer  attack.    In  this  object  it  has  been  singu- 
larly successful.    We  must  not  expect  too  much.  That 
victories  have  been  won  is  matter  for  congratulation. 
But  with  that  for  the  present  we  must  rest  content.  Sir 
George  White's  primary  object  was  to  gain  time,  and 
hold  the  enemy  in  check  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  Redvers 
Buller's  army.    In  any  case  it  was  out  of  the  question 
that,  with  the  forces  at  his  disposal,  he  should  disperse 
the  main  Boer  force.    But  now  the  two  forces  concen- 
trated at  Ladysmith — numbering  perhaps  12,000  men — 
should  be  well  able  to  withstand  attack  both  from  the 
north  and  from  the  west,  or  even  to  defeat  forces  in 
either  quarter  in  detail.    Moreover  Sir  George  White 
will  now  have  the  advantage  of  operating  on  interior 
lines. 

As  regards  the  western  frontier  much  contradictory 
news  has  been  received.  But  events  there  have  been 
dwarfed  by  the  battles  in  Natal.  Colonel  Baden-Powell 
still  holds  his  own.  On  the  1 5th  an  armoured  train,  some 
police  and  two  squadrons  of  the  Protectorate  regiment 
repulsed  a  hostile  force  about  four  miles  from  Mafeking. 
Similarly  all  appears  still  to  be  well  in  Kimberley  ;  and 
the  occupation  of  Vryburg  by  the  Boers  is  a  matter  of 
small  importance.  Meanwhile  a  report  comes  from  Sir 
Godfrey  Lagden  that  though  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  restrain  the  Basutos  from  taking  an  active  part 
against  the  Boers,  the  task  has  been  rendered  harder 
by  the  depredations  of  the  latter  on  the  border. 
In  England  the  embarkation  arrangements  have  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  and  have  passed  off  without  a  hitch — 
except  for  delays  by  fog.  In  this  war  much  more 
publicity  than  usual — at  least  up  till  Monday  last — has 
been  given  to  official  telegrams.  It  would  be  well,  we 
think,  not  to  carry  this  too  far  ;  but  the  promptitude 
with  which  the  authorities  have  posted  the  lists  of  killed 
and  wounded  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 


THE  LEGAL  NEW  YEAR. 

T^ROM  a  time  whereof  "  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
■*■  not  to  the  contrary"  the  law  has  had  its  own 
calendar,  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  legal  year  has 
coincided   with   the   last   quarter   of    the  layman's. 


Scoffers  might  say  there  is  here  only  another  example 
of  the  perversity  of  the  law  which  in  this  case,  as  in 
so  many  others,  has  immemorially  been  divorced  as 
much  as  possible  from  common  sense.  The  "  Reply," 
to  use  appropriate  phraseology,  is  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  law  out  of  regard  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  litigants,  and  in  order  to  rob  lawsuits  of 
their  terror  as  far  as  possible  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  things,  which  has  always  unfortunately 
thwarted  the  profession's  benevolence,  closed  the 
Courts  in  ancient  days  at  the  time  of  harvest  for  the 
convenience  of  agriculturists  who  were  then  the  principal 
litigants.  So  arose  the  Long  Vacation,  and  hence  the 
reasonableness  of  the  appearance  of  Michaelmas  Term 
and  the  Michaelmas  goose  (which  some  might  translate 
litigant)  as  marking  the  beginning  of  the  renewed 
activities  of  the  Courts.  Influenced  by  similar  public- 
spirited  motives  a  considerable  number  of  members  of 
the  legal  profession  of  late  years  have  contended  that 
the  Long  Vacation  should  be  shortened  or  abolished  ; 
and  it  is  now  believed  likely  that  the  ceremony  of 
the  opening  of  the  Courts,  which  has  been  observed 
during  this  week,  will  next  year  be  performed  some  two 
or  three  weeks  earlier.  Laymen  should  not  suppose 
the  Long  Vacation  is  a  holiday  in  the  interests  of 
lawyers  only.  Hardly  a  month  ago  numbers  of  British 
Jurors  summoned  to  serve  their  country  in  their  local 
courts  prayed  for  relief  because  their  homes  had  tem- 
porarily been  removed  to  distant  sea-side  resorts. 

Many  other  changes  besides  that  of  the  Long  Vaca- 
tion are  in  near  prospect ;  but  we  may  hope  that  what- 
ever may  be  done  by  way  of  alterations  in  the  con- 
stitution of  our  Courts,  decentralisation  will  never  go  to 
the  disastrous  length  of  robbing  us  of  the  picturesque 
ceremony  of  opening  the  Supreme  Court  which  grows 
in  popularity  every  year.  It  appears  almost  as  if  the 
public  had  never  fully  realised  the  effectiveness  from 
the  show  point  of  view  of  our  judges  in  their  rich  and 
brilliant  old-world  robes  until  the  very  bright  idea  was 
conceived,  which  has  now  been  acted  on  for  two  years, 
of  supplementing  the  secular  side  of  the  ceremony  by 
the  attendance  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  for  worship  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  We  are  not  quite  sure  whether 
our  judges  enjoy  themselves  as  a  spectacle  ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  Bench  and  Bar  are  appreciated  as  a 
pageant  by  an  ever-increasing  number  of  the  sex 
whose  judgment  is  expert  in  such  matters.  Perhaps 
however  we  may  suggest  without  pretending  ourselves 
to  "  expertise"  that  the  substitution  of  some  other  form 
of  head-covering  for  Queen's  Counsel  would  add  to  the 
.'esthetic  effect  of  the  procession.  In  point  of  antiquity 
we  believe  it  only  reaches  back  to  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne  and  we  would  it  were  more  synchronous  with  the 
costume  of  the  judges.  The  admission  of  ladies  into 
the  profession  might  have  some  influence  in  bringing 
about  a  change  ;  but,  incidentally,  we  may  point  out 
that  the  growing  popularity  of  the  ceremony  makes 
this  less  likely  to  happen.  When  so  many  family 
parties  gather  in  the  great  Hall,  each  with  its  barrister 
member  in  wig  and  gown,  the  feminine  mind  quickly 
grasps  the  essential  fact  of  the  overcrowding  of  the 
profession  ;  and  we  like  to  reflect  on  the  consequent 
softening  of  feminine  asperities  in  the  home  circle  when 
judgment  is  passed  upon  unfortunates  who  add  little  to 
its  pecuniary  resources  and  less  to  its  social  distinction. 

The  new  sittings  begin  hopefully.  It  is  with  a  sense 
of  relief  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Lord  Justice 
Collins  are  welcomed  back  from  their  historical  investi- 
gations into  the  boundaries  of  Venezuela  to  perform 
their  humbler  duties  at  home.  These  have  suffered  in 
their  absence.  With  an  increase  of  new  cases  in  the 
lists,  which  represent  the  lawyers'  share  in  the  continu- 
ing prosperity  of  the  country,  and  arrears  in  the  Appeal 
Court,  we  need  our  full  judicial  strength.  Chancery 
arrears  we  may  hope  will  disappear  with  the  arrival  of 
the  additional  Judge  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Justice 
Farwell.  This  appointment  brings  up  the  number  of 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  twenty-nine  and  the 
figure  is  not  likely  to  be  increased  at  all  events  for  the 
present.  If  the  conditions  under  which  the  Judges  do 
their  work  were  as  business-like  as  they  ought  to  be  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  regret  this.  Saving  of  time  is 
very  necessary  if  the  Judges  are  to  get  through  their 
work  satisfactorily,  but  it  is  a  curious  proposal  of  the 
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President  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  that  the 
Judges  should  have  holiday  on  Saturdays,  coupled  with 
the  proviso  that  they  should  get  to  business  a  little 
earlier  on  other  days.  We  do  not  think  this  is  an  alter- 
ation in  the  habits  of  the  Courts  which  is  likely  to  be 
adopted.  The  tendency  in  the  legal  profession,  as  in 
other  walks  of  life,  has  constantly  been  for  many  years 
to  find  comfort  in  beginning  business  when  the  day  is 
well  warmed. 

Another  proposal  to  the  same  end  comes  from 
the  same  source.  This  is  to  abolish  Juries  in  civil 
cases.  It  has  been  a  rather  fashionable  doctrine  for 
some  time  among  lawyers  that  in  these  cases  trials 
would  be  much  better  held  without  than  with 
Juries  ;  and  the  general  movement  has  been  to  the  growth 
of  the  non-Jury  system.  It  is  likely  too  that  the  people 
liable  to  serve  on  Juries  would  welcome  the  change 
from  the  point  of  view  that  it  would  at  any  rate  save  a 
good  amount  of  their  own  time.  But  it  appears  from 
the  lists  of  the  new  sittings  that  those  who  bring 
actions  share  the  views  of  the  older  lawyers  who  had 
an  almost  religious  reverence  for  the  Constitutional 
twelve  men  in  a  box,  and  Jury  actions  set  down  for 
the  present  sittings  are  greatly  in  excess  of  those  to  be 
tried  by  Judges  alone.  There  is  not  the  least  likeli- 
hood that  while  there  is  so  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
law  reform  in  directions  where  it  is  admittedly  required 
that  this  proposal  will  be  put  into  the  form  of  legisla- 
tion. Not  even  a  Liberal  Government  is  likely  to  do 
it,  which  rather  affects  fancy  reforms.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  may  include  such  an  item  in  the  Bill 
which  we  have  been  told  recently  it  may  introduce 
during  its  next  term  of  office  for  the  payment  of  all  law 
costs  by  the  State.  Such  a  Bill  would  certainly 
admirably  inaugurate  the  millennium  which  would  with- 
out doubt  have  then  dawned.  If  increase  of  the 
business  of  the  Court  over  which  Sir  Francis  Jeune 
presides  were  consistent  with  the  idea  of  the  millennium, 
as  according  to  certain  social  reformers  it  would  be,  its 
lists  would  recover  with  a  bound  from  the  depression 
from  which  we  are  glad  to  note  it  appears  at  present  to 
be  suffering,  when  the  State  -paid  the  costs  of  every 
man's  divorce  suit.  An  interesting  question  arises  in 
this  connexion  but  want  of  space  prevents  us  entering 
upon  it  in  detail.  That  is  why  does  the  Divorce 
Division  not  share  in  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country  ?  We  .  suggest  without  dogmatising 
that  perhaps  the  Divorce  Division  is  like  the 
Bankruptcy  branch  of  the  Court,  and  reverses  the 
rule  by  which,  on  the  whole,  general  prosperity  is  best 
for  the  legal  profession.  This  suggestion  has  at  least 
in  its  favour  what  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
pecuniary  troubles  are  responsible  for  much  matrimonial 
infelicity.  It  may  be  that  Sir  Francis  Jeune  and  Mr. 
Justice  Barnes  were  working  at  this  problem  at  the 
opening  of  the  Courts  :  and  if  to  this  be  added  that 
they  might  also  have  been  thinking  of  the  bygone 
palmy  days  when  with  England  in  a  state  of  war  their 
Courts  would  have  been  doing  roaring  business  as  Prize 
Courts,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  their  extreme  gravity 
and  apparent  dejection. 

There  is  none  of  this  perplexity  when  we  turn 
to  the  Commercial  Court,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  well  established  upon  a  course 
of  prosperity  which  some  time  ago  seemed  hardly 
possible  when  panic  seized  upon  lawyers  owing  to 
the  supposed  intention  of  the  commercial  community 
to  turn  its  back  on  the  procedure  of  the  Courts,  and 
have  recourse  to  arbitration.  That  danger  seems  now 
to  be  over  ;  and  we  may  charitably  agree  with  the 
solicitors  who  were  charged  with  having  spiked  the 
guns  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Arbitration,  that  if 
they  have  not  supported  the  Chamber  it  is  because 
experience  has  shown  that  in  the  true  interests  of  their 
clients  they  must  now  lead  them  back  to  the  Courts 
which  they  were  once  upon  the  point  of  deserting  for 
ever.  There  is  a  quarrel  still  open  on  this  point  ; 
and  we  will  only  remark  that  arbitration  is 
good,  but  it  is  much  better  when  lawyers  can 
point  to  the  Courts  and  say  nowhere  can  justice 
be  cheaper  and  easier  obtained  than  in  them,  where  it  is 
administered  by  the  finest  and  best  trained  minds  of  the 
community.  If  we  put  it  in  this  way,  that  justice  is  to 
be  obtained  there  as  cheaply  and  easily  as  is  possible 
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in  a  world  where  we  nevertheless  do  not  hope  for 
absolute  perfection,  there  would  be  plenty  of  room  for 
objection.  To  assert  that  would  be  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
notorious  facts  which  we  believe  are  having  due  weight 
with  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  legislation  shall 
provide  a  workable  scheme  for  that  general  reform  of 
the  legal  system  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  legal 
profession  as  a  body,  is  necessary  as  well  in  its  own 
interests  as  in  those  of  the  public.  No  unreasonable  or 
improperly  selfish  opposition  will  come  from  that 
quarter,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  new  legal  year  will 
witness  a  revival  of  the  zeal  for  law  reform  which 
carried  out  the  great  legal  revolution  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago. 


IN  NATURE'S  WILD  GARDEN. 

THE  wild  flowers  of  summer  on  first  thought  may 
seem  a  scarcely  appropriate  subject  for  a  season 
when  maple  leaf  and  cornel  are  already  aflame  in  the 
hedge,  and  when  the  lovely  pink  berry  or  drupe  of  the 
spindle-wood  tree  must  soon  stand  out  as  the  sole  bit 
of  bright  colour  in  all  the  "  ruined  woodland."  And  yet, 
if  one  considers  it,  autumn  and  winter  are  really  good 
times  at  which  to  dip  into  books  on  natural  history. 
When  we  begin  joyfully  to  remark  how  long  it  keeps 
light,  and  when  our  desire  for  spring  and  summer 
days  comes  near  to  being  satisfied  once  more,  the  time 
is  at  hand  for  outdoor  delight  rather  than  indoor  study. 
There  is  a  great  gap,  as  we  admitted,  when  touching 
on  this  matter  on  a  previous  occasion,  between  the  real 
thing  and  the  thing  on  the  printed  page  ;  but  still, 
when  we  cannot  get  the  former,  the  latter  is  a  pleasant 
substitute. 

Wild  flowers  are  just  now  coming  in  for  a  good 
deal  of  attention  from  authors,  editors  and  publishers 
in  England.  Botanists,  as  well  as  people  who  love 
wild  flowers  but  are  not  botanists,  have  been  stirred 
by  an  announcement  that  a  new  edition  of  that  noble 
work  of  Sowerby  is  to  be  produced,  and  we  have 
before  us  at  the  moment  three  books  of  a  popular  but 
also  sound  character  on  British  flora.'*  Anne  Pratt  ! 
the  very  name  may  carry  not  a  few  of  us  back  to 
the  meadows  and  woods  of  youth,  to  the  days  when 
we  loved  to  press  specimens  of  familiar  plants  be- 
tween sheets  of  blotting  paper,  and  sometimes  for 
whole  half-hours  at  a  stretch  were  faithful  followers  of 
Linnaeus  till  some  brilliant  butterfly  or  interesting  bird 
came  across  our  path  and  turned  us  into  insect  hunters 
or  ornithologists  !  Anne  Pratt  many  of  us  have  known, 
with  no  doubt  breaks  in  the  acquaintance,  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  here  she  is  still  herself,  only  a  little  revised 
and  added  to.  Mr.  Step's  own  book  is  new,  and  com- 
pared with,  say,  Sowerby,  no  doubt  quite  revolutionary  : 
indeed  considering  the  strides  which  have  been  made 
in  this  science,  thanks  to  Darwin  and  many  others, 
it  could  not  be  otherwise.  This  is  no  review,  and 
therefore  not  the  place  to  dwell  on  either  of  these  most 
readable  books.  Only  we  may  say  this  much,  that 
Mr.  Step's  volume  is  misnamed.  The  "  Romance  of 
Wild  Flowers  "  is  a  pleasant  title,  but  we  are  not  romanc- 
ing in  the  least  when  we  tell  the  story,  at  once  so  true 
and  so  marvellous,  of  how  the  arum,  the  cuckoo-pint  of 
the  children,  under  false  pretences  entices  certain  inno- 
cent flies,  which  dote  on  certain  fungi  food,  only  to 
shut  them  all  up  in  a  trap  and  make  them  fertilise  its 
seed  eggs  above  which  they  crawl  perplexed  ;  and  of 
how  this  same  arum  being,  unlike  the  sundew  and  its 
kind,  not  so  much  cruel  as  crafty,  feeds  the  prisoners 
while  they  are  in  durance  vile  and  even  in  the  end — 
after  they  are  no  more  good — lets  them  out.  Neither 
are  we  romancing  when  we  tell  how  the  common  furze, 
which  makes  golden  our  commons  now  in  autumn, 
jerks  its  seeds  away  from  itself  by  bursting  open  its 
black  pods  with  just  the  necessary  force.  These  and  a 
thousand  others  are  surely  not  romances  so  much  as 


*  "The  Romance  of  Wild  Flowers."  By  E.  Step.  London: 
Warne  and  Co.    1899.  6s. 

"  Flowering  Plants,  Grasses  and  Ferns  of  Great  Britain."  By  Anne 
Pratt.    Vol.  I.    London  :  Warne  and  Co.     1899.  12s. 

"Familiar  Wild  Flowers."  By  F.  E.  Hulme.  Sixth  Series. 
London :  Cassell.     1899.    2s-  6d. 
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sober  matter  of  fact  life-histories  of  the  flowers  in 
Nature's  wild  garden.  The  romances  of  the  flowers 
surely  are  those  pretty  fables  of  the  ancients  and  those 
ingenious  but  also  too  often  exploded  theories  of  our 
botanical  forefathers,  of  the  Gerardes  and  the  Cul- 
peppers  —  theories  belonging,  the  strictly  scientific 
man  will  tell  us,  to  the  dark  age  in  English  botany. 
Our  knowledge  of  flower  life  has  made  immense  strides 
during  the  present  century,  and  especially  perhaps 
during  the  latter  half  of  it,  so  that  to  this  branch  at  any 
rate  the  impatient  words  of  the  hero  of  "  Locksley 
Hall"  could  not  be  applied — "Science  moves,  but 
slowly,  slowly,  creeping  on  from  point  to  point."  As  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  old  theories,  medicinal  and 
otherwise,  of  the  English  flora  students  of  the  days  of 
herbalism  have  gone  down  one  after  another.  A  new 
and  much  more  wonderful  world  has  opened  up  to  the 
botanists,  and  it  has  come  to  pass  that  men  and  women 
may  talk  and  write  of  the  intelligence  and  the  susceptibili- 
ties and  appetites  and  digestion  of  plants  without  fear  of 
being  discredited  by  any  save  the  very  ignorant.  It  is 
an  intensely  interesting  world,  this  new  one  ;  and  botany, 
despite  its  repellent  nomenclature,  its  rows  of  Mono- 
cotyledones,  Thalamifione,  and  the  like  in  that  bald 
language  of  the  flower-learned,  is  bound  to  be  one  of 
the  closely  pursued  sciences  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Can  people  dip  at  all  deeply  into  the  real  science  of 
botany,  come  to  know  much  about  self  and  cross 
fertilisation  and  such  matters,  and  yet  enjoy  flowers 
because  of  their  beauty,  because  of  the  delight  of  find- 
ing them  in  lovely  spots  on  lovely  summer  days,  because 
perhaps  of  the  quaint  stories  told  about  them  by  kindly 
if  mistaken  people  of  old-time,  and  last  but  very,  very 
far  from  least  because  of  their  dear  associations  ?  This 
is  a  question  which  one  often  asks  oneself,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  other  wild  objects  besides  flowers.  Must 
the  scientific  sense  blunt  the  aesthetic  one,  will  the 
botanist  endure  anything  about  the  flowers  which  is 
not  fact  capable  of  scientific  demonstration  ?  Often 
without  doubt,  and  even  though  the  botanists  may 
themselves  demur,  this  will  be  the  case  :  pistils 
and  stamens,  nectaries  and  receptacles — these  things 
will  not  always  go  well  with  artless  talk  about  sweet 
blooms  and  bright  berries,  or  even  with  the  simple, 
very  English  names  given  by  the  unlearned  to  flowers. 
But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many  lovers  of  nature 
and  field  naturalists  whose  affection  for  the  flowers  and 
plants  is  so  great  and  fixed  that  from  time  to  time 
they  may  safely  visit  this  new  wondrous  world  to 
presently  emerge  from  it  as  much  in  love  as  ever  with 
the  old  :  they  will  still  care  for  the  flower  because  of 
its  beauty,  because  it  grows  in  the  best  places  at 
the  best  time  of  year,  because  of  the  old  legends 
woven  round  it,  because  it  vividly  recalls  to  them 
the  glad,  sorrowful  days  of  childhood  or  the  tender 
passages  of  true  love.  Flowers  indeed,  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  science  of  botany,  are  inextricably 
woven  about  human  life.  When  will  the  artist  be 
tired  of  painting  the  children  in  the  meadows  with 
their  laps  full  of  cowslip  or  celandine,  the  ardent 
lover,  still  gloriously  uncertain  of  his  fate,  offering  his 
lady  a  rose  or  bunch  of  forget-me-nots  ?  Even  in  death 
we  are  not  divided  from  them,  as  the  graves  of  rich  and 
poor  alike  show.  "Rose-leaves  for  a  maiden  dead," 
says  Shelley  :  for  the  sculptured  hand  of  the  child,  who 
faded  as  a  flower  in  her  unsullied  youth,  Chantrey  well 
thought  of  snowdrops. 

On  the  whole  then,  though  great  zeal  in  studying 
botany  may  occasionally  rob  some  men,  possibly  even 
some  women,  of  the  joy  in  flowers  springing  from 
their  beauty  and  associations,  there  seems  no  great 
danger  of  the  loss  becoming  at  all  general.  Let  the 
botanist  classify  and  name  for  his  own  purposes  in 
his  own  way,  but  let  him  be  careful  not  to  do  any- 
thing to  bring  into  contempt  the  love  of  flowers  apart 
altogether  from  science,  lest  we  rightly  call  him  dry-as- 
dust  and  blind  to  beauty.  Finally,  let  him  help  to  keep 
up  the  old  names  as  well  as  the  new.  We  must  always 
have  our  Sweet  William,  Kingcup,  Sweet  Cicely,  loose- 
strife, heartsease,  codlins  and  cream,  and  fever-few, 
names  with  stories  and  meanings  whose  loss  would  be  a 
loss  to  the  language  :  their  very  mention  turns  our 
thoughts  to  the  gardens  and  the  pasturelands  of  summer 
gone  but  coming  again. 


THE   LIMITS   OF    MONEY'S  POWER. 

'  I  "  H  AT  money  is  power  is  amongst  the  oldest  of 
-1-  proverbs.  Indeed  many  people  will  say  that  it 
is  not  so  much  a  proverb  as  a  platitude  ;  and  they  will 
probably  add  that  true  as  it  has  been  always,  it  is  at  the 
present  time  more  notoriously  true  than  ever.  And 
yet  in  spite  of  this,  we  find  the  philosophers  of  the  press 
frequently  expressing  a  sort  of  bewildered  surprise  at 
the  fact  that  our  arch-millionaires  do  so  little  with 
their  exceptional  resources— so  little  that  is  exception- 
ally bad,  and  so  little  that  is  exceptionally  good.  We 
agree  with  these  critics  that  such  is  certainly  the  case  ; 
but  we  do  not  agree  with  them  in  feeling  any  surprise 
at  its  being  so.  On  the  contrary,  let  anyone  look  a  little 
below  the  surface,  and  he  will  see  that  the  case  could 
by  no  possibility  be  otherwise.  That  money  is  power  is 
no  doubt  true  in  a  sense  ;  but  the  idea  attached  to  the 
words  by  nine  people  out  of  ten,  is,  as  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  would  put  it,  "  an  idea  that  is  out  of  focus." 
The  truth  contained  in  it  melts  into  a  number  of  hazy 
fallacies,  and  is  grotesquely  exaggerated,  till  it  loses 
all  conformity  to  fact.  To  make  the  proverb  accurate 
we  should  have  to  limit  it  thus  : — We  should  have  to 
say  that  money  is  power  up  to  a  point  that  is  soon 
reached  ;  whilst  beyond  that  point,  whether  it  is  power 
or  not  depends  upon  circumstances  which  are  quite 
distinct  from  money.  We  shall,  in  fact,  come  to  a 
conclusion  which  at  first  sight  seems  a  paradox.  We 
shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that  whilst  money  is  power 
when  possessed  in  small  or  moderate  quantities,  it 
ceases  to  be  power  in  proportion  as  it  is  possessed  in 
exceptional  quantities. 

For  this  there  are  two  reasons,  one  of  which  depends 
on  the  nature  of  society,  the  other  on  the  nature  of  the 
individual.  Let  us  begin  with  considering  the  first  of 
these.  When  money  is  said  to  be  power,  what  is 
uppermost  in  the  mind  of  most  men  is  the  idea  "that 
money  at  all  events  will  enable  its  possessor  in  the  first 
place  to  furnish  himself  with  every  purchasable  grati- 
fication personally,  and  in  the  second  place  to  secure  for 
himself  some  commanding  position  socially.  Its  power 
however  in  both  these  directions  is  grotesquely  over- 
estimated. We  will  not  now  enter  on  the  question  of 
actual  happiness,  nor  ask  how,  and  how  far,  money  is 
connected  with  that.  We  will  confine  ourselves  simply 
to  the  question  of  gratification,  and  consider  within 
what  limits  the  possession  of  money  enables  a  man  to 
multiply  possessions  or  conditions  of  life  from  which  he 
derives  any  conscious  pleasure.  It  is  constantly  said 
that  the  richest  of  men  can  eat  only  one  dinner  a  day  ; 
and  we  may  add  that  no  one  who  is  not  prepared  to 
eat  himself  into  a  state  of  ill-health  which  would  render 
his  life,  whether  he  was  rich  or  poor,  a  misery 
to  him,  could  spend  many  thousands  a  year  on 
the  gratification  of  his  own  palate.  The  limitations 
of  the  power  of  money  in  this  direction,  are  how- 
ever, too  obvious — though  they  are  very  often  for- 
gotten —  to  require  us  to  do  more  than  mention 
them.  There  is  more  need  for  us,  perhaps,  to  insist  on 
the  cognate  fact,  that  the  richest  of  men  can  be  only  in 
one  place  at  a  time.  Consequently  the  hours  from  the 
possession  of  which  he  can  derive  any  pleasure  are 
limited  by  the  time  which  he  has  at  his  disposal  for 
enjoying  them.  If  a  man  had  three  hundred  houses, 
scattered  over  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  world,  he 
could  only  live  in,  and  derive  pleasure  from,  a  very  few  ; 
and  if  he  made  it  his  business  to  inhabit  even  a  third  of 
the  number  for  a  few  days  every  year,  all  that  could  be 
said  of  him  would  be  that  he  was  almost  as  homeless  as 
a  beggar — that  he  was  everywhere  an  alien  at  his  own 
expense.  A  large  fortune  enables  a  man  to  have  a  large 
yacht.  He  cannot  indeed  have  a  large  yacht  without 
one  :  and  yachting  to  many  people  is  a  source  of  genuine 
pleasure.  But  unless  a  man  is  yachting  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  his  yachting  bill  will  absorb  but  a  frac- 
tion of  a  really  considerable  income  ;  and  the  longer  the 
period  during  which  he  enjoys  his  yacht,  the  smaller  will 
be  the  other  expenses  from  which  any  enjoyment  can  be 
derived  by  him.  He  might,  of  course,  whilst  he  was 
engaged  in  sailing  round  the  world,  or  lying  in  Sydney 
harbour,  keep  a  house  in  London,  and  a  dozen  houses 
in  the  country,  ready  for  the  reception  of  himself  and  an 
army  of  guests,  should  he  happen  at  any  moment  to 
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ring  at  the  front  door.  But  what  pleasure  would  he 
really  derive  from  these — from  rooms  which  he  never 
occupied,  pictures  he  never  looked  at,  servants  from 
whom  he  never  received  a  service,  or  parties  of  guests 
who  never  came  to  visit  him  ?  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  so  far  as  personal  gratification  is  concerned,  the  pos- 
session of  wealth,  when  it  passes  a  certain  point,  does 
not  do  anything  to  increase  the  number  of  a  man's 
enjoyments.  It  merely  multiplies  the  enjoyments  from 
which  he  has  to  make  a  selection  :  and  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  the  process  of  selection  bewilders 
him  so  much  that  he  has  no  time  left  to  enjoy.  The 
enjoyments,  in  fact,  which  money  is  able  to  purchase, 
are  limited,  and  limited  most  strictly,  not  only  by  the 
money  with  which  they  are  to  be  purchased  but  also  by 
his  capacity  for  enjoying  them. 

It  may  be  said  however  that  this  argument  applies 
only  to  enjoyment  of  a  directly  physical  kind  ;  that  no 
such  limit  is  imposed  by  the  nature  of  things  in  the 
enjoyments  that  have  their  root  in  the  mind — the  enjoy- 
ment, for  example,  of  ostentation  ;  and  when  people 
wonder  at  the  relative  moderation  of  arch-millionaires, 
they  are  probably  wondering  rather  at  their  not  being 
more  ostentatious  than  at  their  not  being  more  intem- 
perate. But  here  there  is  a  limit  also — -a  limit  imposed 
on  them  by  society,  which  is  as  strict  as  that  imposed 
on  them  by  their  own  capacities.  The  sole  object  of 
ostentation  is  the  securing  the  admiration  or  respect 
of  that  section  of  society  in  which  a  man  moves  or 
wishes  to  move.  But  when  ostentation  passes  beyond 
a  certain  point,  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  it  becomes  not 
admired  but  ridiculous.  A  man  to-day,  we  will  say, 
has  six  powdered  footmen  and  fifty  thousand  a  year. 
No  one  would  think  any  the  better  of  his  establishment, 
if  next  year  his  income  should  be  five  hundred  thousand 
and  he  should  consequently  increase  the  number  of  his 
powdered  footmen  to  sixty.  Instead  of  courting  him 
as  a  great  man,  the  world  would  avoid  him  as  a  lunatic, 
or  laugh  at  him  as  though  he  were  a  clown  in  a  circus. 
The  only  form  of  magnificence  on  which  a  private 
individual  can,  without  becoming  ridiculous,  spend 
seemingly  unlimited  sums  is  the  collection  of  works  of 
art ;  but  the  reason  of  this  is  that  the  money  value  of 
works  of  art  depends  on  the  competition  to  possess 
them  amongst  the  arch-millionaires  themselves,  who 
thus  raise  the  prices  which  they  have  themselves  to 
pay  and  are  consequently  by  their  own  action  constantly 
decreasing  the  purchasing  power  of  their  own  money. 

The  power  of  money,  therefore,  as  a  minister  to 
personal  pleasure,  ostentation,  or  mere  social  success, 
though  undoubtedly  great,  has  limits  far  narrower  than 
is  generally  supposed.  We  have  still  however  to  con- 
sider another  aspect  of  the  question,  which  is  still  more 
important  and  still  more  deserving  of  attention. 
When  people  say  that  money  is  power,  they  generally 
mean  that  it  enables  its  possessor  not  only  to  provide 
himself  with  pleasures  and  secure  for  himself  social 
success,  but  that  it  enables  him  also  to  command  man- 
kind generally — to  make  himself  felt,  either  for  good  or 
ill,  as  a  great  influence  in  the  world  of  philanthropy  or 
politics  ;  and  much  of  the  surprise  excited  by  the 
career  of  the  exceptionally  wealthy  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  exert  this  kind  of  power  so  little — that 
they  do  so  little  good  with  it,  and  also  so  little  harm. 
The  explanation  of  this  fact  is,  however,  very  simple. 
Money  regarded  as  a  means  of  achieving  great  public 
objects  is  no  more  in  itself  the  actual  power  of  achieving 
them  than  a  great  organ  is  itself  the  power  to  pro- 
duce a  magnificent  piece  of  music.  The  musical 
results  which  come  from  the  great  organ  depend  on  the 
man  who  plays  on  it,  and  the  man  who  composes  what 
is  played.  If  the  average  man  was  to  sit  down  at  the 
key-board,  he  would  know  no  more  what  to  do  with 
the  stops  than  he  would  know  what  to  do  with  an  army 
of  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  or  with  a  team  of  forty 
horses,  were  he  asked  to  drive  them  down  the  Strand. 
Not  one  man  in  ten,  from  the  finest  organ  in  the  world, 
would  be  able  to  elicit  anything  but  a  chaos  of  hideous 
discords.  Not  one  man  in  a  hundred  could  make  any 
adequate  use  of  the  capacities  of  the  great  instrument. 
And  with  great  wealth,  as  a  means  of  achieving  public 
objects,  the  case  is  just  the  same.  It  requires  as  much 
talent  or  genius  to  achieve  great  things  with  it,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  as  is  required  to  produce  magnificent 


music  from  a  great  organ  or  to  modify  the  course  of 
history  by  means  of  a  great  army.  How  constantly 
people  say,  "  If  I  only  had  the  money  of  such  and 
such  a  man,  what  would  I  not  do  with  it  for  the  good 
of  others  ! "  And  others  say,  or  think,  "  If  all  this 
money  were  mine,  what  a  power  I  might  make  myself 
in  the  State !  In  how  many  advantageous  ways  I 
might  influence  the  course  of  politics  !  "  Such  persons 
when  they  use  language  like  this  forget  how  various 
and  conflicting  are  the  schemes  of  rival  philanthropists 
and  politicians — what  gifts  are  required  to  think  out 
any  scheme  definitely — what  further  talents  are  wanted, 
even  when  funds  are  forthcoming  to  give  practical  effect 
to  it.  They  forget  that  before  great  wealth  is  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  man  possessing  it,  this  man  must 
possess  another  power  which  his  critics  as  a  body 
lack — the  power  of  deciding  sharply  which,  out  of  a 
thousand  alternative  schemes,  are  useful ;  and  that  if 
his  capacity  for  carrying  these  out  is  to  bear  any  pro- 
portion to  his  exceptional  wealth,  his  imagination,  his 
energy,  his  knowledge  of  men,  his  strength  of  will, 
must  be  proportionate  to  his  wealth  also.  The  very 
rich  men  of  the  present  century  have  on  the  whole  been 
abundantly  generous  in  their  support  of  philanthropic 
work  ;  but  this  generosity  has  been  a  deputing  of  the 
power  of  money  rather  than  an  exercise  of  it.  The  com- 
munity has  probably  better  cause  to  congratulate  itself 
that  such  has  been  the  case  than  it  would  have  had  if 
very  rich  men,  as  a  rule,  had  thought  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  be  the  architects  of  their  own  benevolence.  It 
may  at  all  events  congratulate  itself  on  the  existence  of 
those  unseen  limitations  which,  if  they  hinder  great 
wealth  from  being  an  exceptional  power  for  good, 
hinder  it  also  from  being  an  exceptional  power  for  evil. 


DAIRY  FARMING. 

THE  Dairy  Show  which  occupied  the  Agricultural 
Hall  last  week  was  beyond  question  one  of  the 
best  yet  held  ;  and  year  by  year  the  scope  of  the  exhi- 
bition expands,  until  at  present  a  very  wide  meaning 
is  given  to  the  phrase  Dairy  Farming.  The  Show  in 
itself,  besides  being  of  great  interest  to  agriculturists, 
concerns  in  no  small  degree  the  consumers  of  that  long 
list  of  food  stuffs  which  is  summed  up  under  the  title 
Dairy  Produce.  It  has  long  been  admitted  that  mixed 
farming  is  the  most  remunerative  for  the  agriculturist, 
who,  if  his  eggs  are  nearly  all  in  one  basket,  may  suffer 
severely  in  a  bad  season  for  that  branch  which  he  most 
largely  affects  ;  whereas  if  he  does  not  confine  himself 
to  one  line,  loss  on  one  side  may  be  redeemed  by  suc- 
cess in  another.  So  far  as  cattle  are  concerned,  the 
dairy  cow,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  bull  stand 
on  altogether  a  different  footing  from  the  ordinary 
cattle  -  show  beast.  There  are  many  shorthorns 
and  specimens  of  other  breeds  which  though  of 
beautiful  outline,  and  showing  many  points  which 
would  commend  themselves  to  the  butcher,  are  but 
indifferent  milkers,  and  a  poor  milker  is  of  no  possible 
use  to  the  dairy  farmer.  The  milk-giving  qualities  of 
a  cow  run  very  much  in  families,  and  unless  animals 
of  the  right  strain  come  into  the  hands  of  a  dairy 
farmer  he  suffers  ;  but  until  lately  when  attention  has 
been  carefully  directed  to  this  point  no  one  thought 
very  much  about  it,  a  well-bred  shorthorn,  for 
example,  being  thought  as  good  as  any  other,  until 
by  repeated  experiments  it  was  proved  that  such  was 
not  the  case.  The  Channel  Islands  cattle  are,  by  those 
who  have  never  tried  dairy  farming,  commonly  con- 
sidered as  the  dairy  cow  par  excellence  ;  but  practical 
experience  has  shown  that  neither  the  Guernsey  nor  the 
Jersey  is  a  "poor  man's  cow."  For  people  who  em- 
bark in  dairy  farming  as  a  hobby  both  varieties  are 
suitable.  They  are  excellent  butter-milkers  ;  but  being 
delicate  are  not  quite  the  kind  of  cattle  a  small  farmer 
should  buy,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  few  tenant  farmers 
do  own  them  they  very  rightly  preferring  something 
of  the  shorthorn  type,  that  is  to  say  a  shorthorn  cross  ; 
and,  after  all,  it  is  upon  the  judicious  selection 
of  cattle  that  the  dairy  farmer  to  a  great  extent 
depends  for  his  success.  The  milking  tests  instituted 
at  the  Dairy  Show  have  achieved  much  good  in  this 
direction.    There  is  as  usual  judging  by  "inspection" 
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that  is  to  say  for  points  ;  but  the  importance  attached 
by  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association  to  the  milking: 
trials  maybe  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  prizes  for  the 
latter  were  about  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  excess  of  those 
awarded  by  inspection.  The  good  offices  of  the  chemist 
enter  largely  into  these  milking  trials,  the  results  being 
arrived  at  only  after  a  somewhat  lengthy  process  of 
calculation  ;  but  the  trouble  taken  to  ascertain  the 
merits  of  the  cows  only  serves  to  show  the  importance 
attaching  to  the  tests.  On  comparing  the  prize  lists 
of  last  week's  show  one  discovers  that  the  animals 
gaining  distinction  in  the  milking  trials  were  frequently 
unnoticed  by  the  inspection  judges,  the  only  cow  which 
took  first  prize  in  both  contests  being  a  cross-bred, 
Mr.  G.  Long's  Nancy,  who  won  last  year,  and  is  by  a 
Guernsey  sire  out  of  a  shorthorn  cow.  The  butter-test 
is  a  test  at  the  churn,  and  this  Nancy  yielded  quite 
six  gallons  and  a  half  per  day.  These  are  the  points 
which  are  of  obvious  moment  to  the  dairy  farmer, 
who  sells  his  milk  and  butter  to  the  dealers  at 
a  price  which  leaves  him  the  tiniest  margin  of  profit 
when  all  expenses  are  paid,  in  fact  there  are  some  years 
in  which,  were  it  not  for  the  calf,  there  would  be  no 
profit  at  all  on  the  year's  milking  of  the  cow. 

The  cattle,  however,  except  in  connexion  with  cheese, 
form  but  one  section  of  the  show.  What  is  compre- 
hensively known  as  dairy  farming  can  only  be  carried 
011  at  a  profit,  if  at  all,  by  a  sort  of  general  mixture, 
and  poultry,  pigs  and  bees  can  be  remuneratively  kept 
only  when  they  are  ancillary  to  farming  in  general,  for 
none  of  these  side  industries,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
the  showman's  vocabulary,  are  likely  to  succeed  when 
money  is  expended  on  the  rent  of  land  and  special  attend- 
ance. Now  it  so  happened  that  while  the  Dairy  Show  was 
in  progress  at  Islington  the  Cheshire  Dairy  Farmers' 
Association  were  holding  their  show  at  Chester,  and 
the  exhibition  of  cheese  was  perhaps  the  best  ever  seen, 
while  at  Islington  the  cheese  was  also  of  high  quality. 
This  with  the  excellence  of  the  butter,  the  honey,  and 
the  poultry  is  sufficient  proof  that  dairy  farmers  now 
accept  as  truth  the  theory  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to 
cultivate  the  best  produce,  and  to  do  this  they  must  keep 
the  best  of  cattle,  for  foreign  competition  is  so  strong 
that  inferior  qualities  are  not  regarded  with  favour. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  theory  ;  but  how  does  it  work 
out  in  practice  ?  The  provision  market  is  so  over- 
run with  cheap  articles  that  the  price  of  the  best 
has  to  come  down  ;  while  there  are  comparatively  few 
housekeepers  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  asked 
for  the  very  best  articles,  though  no  doubt  there  is  a 
market  for  them  somewhere,  since  in  Chester  itself  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  even  a  pound  of  a  cheese 
which  has  taken  first,  second,  or  third  prize  at  a  show. 
An  enormous  number  of  persons  are  content  with  the 
Canadian  and  American  cheese  which  can  be  sold 
at  a  rate  far  cheaper  than  seventy  to  ninety  shillings 
a  hundredweight,  while  much  excellent  cheese  sells 
for  a  good  deal  under  those  amounts.  If  we  turn 
to  butter  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  profit  comes 
from  at  a  time  of  year  when  the  best  butter  is  sold, 
as  it  often  is,  for  a  shilling  a  pound,  a  price  which 
suffices  no  more  than  to  enable  the  farmer  to  pay  his 
expenses,  for  if  there  be  any  profit  at  a  shilling  it  is 
infinitesimal  ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
dairy  farmer's  plant  is  now  very  costly  compared  with 
what  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  His  milk  coolers  ;  his 
separators,  if  he  use  them  ;  his  churns  and  all  the  other 
apparatus  one  sees  at  the  different  shows  run  him  into 
a  good  deal  of  money,  interest  on  which  must  be  forth- 
coming before  he  can  reckon  up  whatever  profit  he  may 
make. 

The  factory  system  in  vogue  at  some  of  the  dairy 
centres  abroad  has  from  some  points  of  view  much  to 
recommend  it,  as  it  takes  some  trouble  and  expense 
off  the  farmer's  hands  ;  for  it  is  far  less  risky  to 
send  all  the  milk  to  the  nearest  factory,  though 
the  price  be  rather  lower,  than  to  sell  to  individuals, 
the  money  being  safe  and  promptly  paid.  Individual 
excellence  is  of  course  lost,  all  the  milk  being  mixed 
together.  One  result,  however,  is  that  there  is  a 
uniform  quality  in  the  milk  sent  out,  but  there  is  also 
the  risk  that  if  by  any  chance  a  consignment  of  con- 
taminated milk  should  escape  the  vigilance  of  the 
factory  officials  its  evil  effects  reach  far  wider  than  if  it 


were  consumed  within  a  smaller  area.  They  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  the  milk  sent  in 
to  factories  are  most  careful  in  their  tests  ;  but  mistakes 
will  happen  occasionally  in  spite  of  all  safeguards.  In 
England  there  are  not  as  yet  very  many  factories  ;  but 
in  Ireland  they  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  have 
proved  a  decided  boon  to  the  small  farmers,  and  in  the 
Dairy  Show  catalogue  these  establishments  figured  in 
strength.  The  demand  for  ham  and  bacon  is  so  great  that 
the  market  could  never  be  supplied  by  the  farmer  curing 
his  hams  at  home,  as  the  custom  once  was,  so  here 
again  the  middleman  steps  in  and  supplies  a  want, 
though  the  professional  curer  cannot  send  out  anything 
equal  to  a  fine  home-cured  ham.  The  largeness  of  his 
purchases,  however,  causes  farmers  to  keep  more  pigs 
than  they  would  otherwise  do,  and  in  Ireland  now,  as 
formerly,  an  enormous  number  are  bred.  If  the 
flavour  of  ham  and  bacon  cured  quickly  in  huge 
quantities  cannot  compare  with  that  which  was  home 
cured  the  price  has  at  any  rate  come  down,  and' 
to-day  decent  food  can  be  bought  for  little  money  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  poultry  he  who  wants  a  really  fine 
table  bird  must  pay  a  large  price  for  it,  for  the 
two-and-ninepenny  specimen  of  the  shop-board  is  not 
identical  with  the  poultry  show  bird.  In  Ireland 
the  institution  of  factories  has  changed  the  farmer 
from  a  dairyman  to  a  producer  of  the  raw  material,  and 
in  the  event  of  factories  springing  up  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent in  England  the  same  will  come  to  pass.  It  may, 
however,  be  noticed  that  though  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  extend  their  number,  they  have  not  in- 
creased as  it  was  expected  they  would,  as  some  experts 
have  declared  that  in  this  country  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  pay  rent  and  taxes  and  pay  a  heavy  labour  bill 
with  satisfactory  results  out  of  the  profits. 


THE   PAINS   OF  RHYME. 

T  OHNSON  thought  that  the  reception  originally 
J  accorded  to  "  Paradise  Lost  "  was  not  altogether 
inadequate,  considering  that  it  was  written  in  a  "style 
of  versification  new  to  all  and  disgusting  to  many," 
— in  the  blank  verse,  namely,  which,  as  he  elsewhere 
said  "  seems  to  be  verse  only  to  the  eye."  The  present 
position  of  unrhymed  decasyllabics  is,  of  course, 
absolutely  secure  ;  the  only  pity  of  it  being,  that  so  few 
can  write  them  as  they  should  be  written.  As  regards 
other  rhymeless  poetry  it  is  unlikely  that  Johnson 
would  have  become  a  convert  if  he  had  lived  to  read 
the  "Curse  of  Kehama"  or  "Queen  Mab."  His 
opinion  of  Collins'  "Ode  to  Evening"  is  not,  to  our 
recollection,  on  record,  but  the  poem  has  probably 
jarred  on  the  majority  of  youthful  ears,  or  left  them,  at 
best,  unsatisfied.  On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  various 
admirable  attempts— and  the  name  of  W.  E.  Henley 
may  perhaps  occur  to  some  in  this  connexion — the 
rhymeless  lyric  would  not  seem  to  have  advanced  one 
single  step  in  popularity  since  the  days  of  Johnson. 

The  fact  is  in  a  way  deplorable.   Not  that  the  delight 
in  rhyme  is  itself  in  any  way  open  to  challenge  or  criti- 
cism.    No  competent  reader  but  loves  it,  whether 
rollicks  in  burlesque — 

"  On  Friday  died  he  and  that  tidy  lady  by  his  side  " — 

or  lingers  on  the  ear  as  in  George  Macdonald's  melodi- 
ous quatrain — 

"  Many  a  wrong  with  its  curing  song, 
Many  a  road  and  many  an  inn, 
Room  to  roam,  but  only  one  home 
For  all  the  world  to  win." 

Nevertheless  it  is  sad  to  observe  how  rhymed  poetry 
continues  to  groan  under  a  disadvantage  of  long  stand- 
ing, it  is  true,  and  long  endured,  but  which  every  new 
poem  emphasises  and  aggravates.  Just  as  Mill  fore- 
boded the  exhaustion  of  musical  combinations,  so  in 
poetry  it  has  really  come  to  pass  that  self-respecting 
rhymers  can  hardly  venture  to  give  the  emphasis  of 
assonance  to  the  very  words  which  would  naturally 
demand  it  most.  Life  Death  and  the  World,  Joy  and 
Sorrow,  the  Moon  and  the  Stars,  together  with  many 
others,  fall  under  this  most  inconvenient  ban.  To 
"  bid  sorrow  borrow  from  blithe  to-morrow"  we  are 
nowadays  entirely  ashamed,  and  few  would  now  dispute 
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that  the  terribly  flat  penultimate  line  of  Blanco  White's 
sonnet — 

"  Why  do  we  then  shun  death  with  anxious  strife  " — ■ 

is  alone  enough  to  nullify  Coleridge's  claim  for  it  that 

it  was  the  finest  in  the  language.    As  for  moon  and 

stars — which,  pace  George  Eliot,  are  intrinsically  more 

beautiful  words  than  "chips"  or  "sawdust"  —  the 

stars  immediately  suggest  to  us  harbour  and  other 

bars,  and  the  moon   reminds  us  of  the  parodist  of 

the  "June"  and  "River"   school  of  drawing-room 

balladists  : — 

"  When  '  loon's  '  been  used,    and    '  shoon,' 

and  '  spoon,' 

And  '  stiver  '  sounded  '  stiver,' 

Think  of  a  bard  reduced  to  '  coon  ' 

And  left  alone  with  '  liver.'  " 
1 

Mr.  Gilbert,  it  is  true,  made  quite  a  new  man  of  the 
loon  in  this  aspect,  when  —  in  "Sing  me  your 
song,  O  " — he  applied  to  him  the  epithet  "love-lorn," 
but  these  felicities  can  only  be  created  once.  Mr. 
Kipling  with  his  "flung  festoon  "  of  monkeys  "  half- 
way up  to  the  jealous  moon  "  also  made  a  great  hit, 
and  this  hit  also  can  never  be  repeated.  Fielding's  line — 
"  A  cat  in  boots  did  dance  a  rigadoon  " — 

occurs  in  blank  verse,  but,  if  it  had  been  otherwise, 
he  would  certainly,  and  probably  justly,  have  been 
accused  of  writing  it  for  the  rhyme.  Perhaps  the  oddest 
thing  in  this  connexion  was  done  by  Hood  when,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  same  assonance,  he  called  a  tree  with 
snaky  roots  a  "  Forest  Laocoon." 

These  lunar  difficulties  have  been  always  and 
obviously  to  the  fore — but  the  same  objection  could  as 
easily  be  sustained  against  any  of  the  words  given 
above.  It  is,  for  instance  very  difficult  for  a  ' '  pius  vates 
et  Phcebo  digna  locuturus  "  to  rhyme  death  and  breath 
without  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  "  my  son's  wife  Elizabeth," 
even  if  that  happens  to  be  her  name,  is  as  impossible  a 
personage  to  him  as  Betty  Foy  or  "  dear  brother  Tim." 
He  is,  therefore,  for  practical  purposes,  "  left  alone 
with  '  saith  ' " — for  the  other  verbs  in  -eth  sound  some- 
what affected  except  in  a  neo-mediaevalist  mouth. 

That  poets  would  like,  if  it  were  possible,  to  rhyme 
with  the  words  of  which  we  speak,  is  shown  by  the 
example  of  such  essential  artists  as  Tennyson,  who  was 
continually  attempting  it  with  varied  success.  As 
regards  "  moon  " — 

"  My  breath  to  heaven  like  vapour  goes, 
May  my  soul  follow  soon  " — 
has  the  true  air  of  neatness  and  inevitability — but  he 
could  not  always  do  as  much  with  "stars"  and 
"world."  His  "furled  battle-flags"  are  perhaps  his 
best  rhyme  to  the  latter  ;  but  what  poet  can  now  bring 
himself  to  furl  even  his  umbrella  with  this  used-up 
rhyme  in  view  ?  The  result  of  all  this  is,  not  only  that 
the  poet  is  hampered  and  trammelled  but  that  half  the 
reader's  pleasure  is  spoilt.  He  becomes  a  sort  of  com- 
position master,  looking  out  for  an  "  atque"  or  an  "usque" 
in  a  schoolboy  exercise.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  a  reader 
who,  when  his  eye  is  caught  by  the  word  "stars"  at 
the  end  of  a  sonnet,  cannot  forbear  looking  at  once  to 
see  how  the  author  has  circumvented  the  rhyme,  is  a 
reader  unduly  sophisticated.  All  it  really  means  is  that 
he  has  himself  gone  through  the  mill  of  verse-making. 
If  he  knew  nothing  of  how  poetry  is  made,  he  could 
assuredly  be  no  judge  of  its  beauty  or  success.  It  is 
the  same  with  painting — but  with  what  a  difference  ! 
The  modest  dauber  may  look  upon  the  works  of  men 
who  repeatedly  and  triumphantly  surmount  the  difficul- 
ties of  their  art.  The  man  has  yet  to  be  born  who  can 
make  repeated  and  triumphant  rhymes  to  "moon." 
In  contemplating  the  miserable  paucity  and  banality  of 
rhymes,  we  English  are  condemned  to  sorrow  as  they 
who  have  no  hope.  The  days  of  mere  alliteration  when 
Piers  Plowman  "  shook  him  into  shrouds  as  he  a  shep 
were  "  are  evidently  past  recall ;  and  the  future  of  the 
rhymeless  lyric  seems  dark.  It  would  appear  that  the 
rhymers  of  the  future  will  do  well  to  eschew  more  and 
more  the  tell-tale  rhymes  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing. They  must  console  themselves  with  the  knowledge 
that  poetry  of  the  most  magical  charm — such  lines  as 

"And  Beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 
Shall  pass  into  her  face  " — 


can  be  made  out  of  words  to  which  the  assonances  are 
fairly  plentiful.  No  reader  will  trouble  himself  to  notice 
what  particular  rhyme  a  poet  has  selected  for  "  sound  " 
and  this  cause  of  disenchantment  is  to  that  extent 
removed.  All  the  same,  the  rhymers  are  much  to  be 
pitied.  The  poet  of  "Molly  Trefusis  "  carolled  in  a 
most  airy  and  apparently  artless  way  about  the  Pains 
of  Prose.  Nobody  can  ever  have  known  better  than 
himself  the  reality  of  what  we  have  here  described  as 
the  Pains  of  Rhyme — nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  defied 
them  with  a  better  grace. 


CONCERTS  AGAIN. 

THOUGH  one  may  be  a  little  uncertain  as  to  the 
exact  difference  between  French  and  English  time, 
one  feels  fairly  sure  that  it  amounts  to  something  less 
than  eight  years.  So  when  I  entered  Queen's  Hall  the 
other  night,  immediately  after  crossing  the  Channel,  it 
was  rather  puzzling  for  a  moment  to  find  stuck  about 
the  walls  Richter  programmes  almost  identical  with  the 
programmes  of  eight  years  ago.  Some  differences  of 
detail  helped  to  dispel  the  illusion  that  I  had  stepped 
into  "the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time;"  but 
these  differences  were  not  great.  At  Monday's  concert, 
the  first  of  the  series,  it  is  true  we  had  a  repetition  of  Mr. 
Elgar's  orchestral  variations,  and  Mr.  Dohnanyi  played 
a  shockingly  bad  piano-concerto  of  his  own  making  ; 
but  look  at  this  programme  : — 

Beethoven    Overture,  "  Egmont." 
Wagner       Pogner's  Address,  from  Act  I.  of  the 
"  Mastersingers." 
,,  Elizabeth's  Greeting,  "Tannhauser." 

,,  Sach's  Monologue  "  Wahn  !  |Wahn  !  " 

from  Act  III.  of  the  "Mastersingers." 
,,  Duet  from  "  The  Flying  Dutchman." 

Brahms        Symphony,  No.  1. 
Or  look  at  this  : — 

Wagner       Overture,  "Tannhauser." 

,,  Prelude  and  Finale,  "Tristan." 

,,  Overture,  "The  Flying  Dutchman." 

,,  Introduction  to  Act  III.  of  "  The  Master- 

singers." 

,,  Good-Friday  music  from  "  Parsifal." 

Beethoven    "  Eroica  "  symphony. 

I  have  laid  them  out  in  this  way  to  enable  the  reader 
to  ask  himself  whether  they  have  not  the  familiar  faces 
of  old  friends.  Now  old  friends  are  doubtless  very 
good  things,  but  they  bore  one  when  they  are  the  kind 
of  old  friends  who  tell  the  same  stories  every  time  you 
meet  them.  Richter's  programmes  are  old  friends  of 
precisely  this  description.  I  am  tired  to  death  of  the 
inevitable  Richter  programme.  For  twenty  years  he 
has  come  here  with  clockwork  regularity,  either  for  one 
long  series  of  concerts  or  for  two  short  ones,  and  every 
year  he  has  managed  to  play  through  just  the  same 
programme.  One  grows  to  hate  every  part  of  it.  The 
"  Tristan  "  prelude,  the  "  Mastersingers  "  overture, 
the  "  Eroica  "  symphony  —here  are  some  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  music  in  the  world,  but  Richter  has  played 
them  until  one  wishes  all  the  scores  and  all  the  parts  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea.  I  don't  clamour  for 
novelties,  especially  at  a  Richter  concert,  for  Richter 
has  a  perfect  genius  for  discovering  stupid  novelties  ; 
but  I  wish,  before  Richter  dies  or  I  do,  to  hear  him 
play  a  few  other  pieces  and  cease  to  make  me  think 
of  a  schoolgirl  with  her  repertory  of  three  Songs 
without  Words,  a  Chopin  nocturne  and  a  Mozart 
sonatina.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  Richter  pro- 
gramme coincides  to  a  large  extent  with  Mr.  Wood's 
programme  and  Mottl's.  Of  course  Richter  played  it 
first ;  but  there  is  no  copyright  in  these  things  ;  and 
no  one  can  prevent  Wood  and  Mottl  playing  it.  The 
consequence  is  that  we  hear  the  pieces  that  compose 
it  quite  often  enough  before  Richter  arrives  ;  and 
when  one  goes  into  S.  James's  or  Queen's  Hall  and 
hears  the  band  strike  up  the  "  Mastersingers"  overture 
one  groans  in  sheer  weariness  and  dread  of  the  boredom 
to  come.  No  one  can  read  the  same  book,  or  stare  at 
the  same  picture  on  the  wall,  for  ever  and  ever  ;  and 
no  one  tries  to  do  it.  Only  in  music  are  these  things 
done,  and  only  in  England. 

After  so  long  and  healthy  an  abstention  from  concert- 
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going  it  seems  my  highest  and  most  immediate  duty  to 
do  something  in  the  way  of  criticism  on  Monday  even- 
ing's function.  But  there  is  very  little  to  be  said.  Mr. 
Elgar's  Variations  have  been  discussed  once  in  this 
place,  and  though  they  have  interest  and  show  distinct 
talent,  they  are  not  of  the  greatest  order  of  music  which 
is  eternally  revealing  new  qualities  to  him  who  listens. 
After  the  "  Mastersingers"  overture  the  best  thing  in  the 
programme  was  the  Tschaikowsky  symphony — naturally 
the  Pathetic.  Richter  played  it  as  a  thing  of  which  he 
was  tired.  Not  a  point  came  off  as  all  the  points  used 
to  come  off  when  he  first  played  it.  It  is  true  that  he 
got  a  charming  freedom  and  irresponsibility  into  the 
second  movement  by  not  conducting  at  all  but  leaving 
everything  to  the  band  ;  yet  even  that  seemed  lacking 
in  the  freshness  of  the  old  days.  The  march  was 
merely  noisy  and  dull,  and  there  was  no  emotion  in  the 
last  movement.  As  for  Mr.  Dohnanyi  and  his  concerto, 
it  is  simply  an  exasperation  to  speak  of  them.  That 
Mr.  Dohnanyi  is  a  young  man  of  some  talent  I  should 
be  the  last  to  deny,  but  I  do  most  emphatically  deny 
that  it  is  the  sort  of  talent  on  which  we  can  be  expected 
to  waste  our  time  at  a  Richter  concert.  This  concerto 
is  certainly  an  addition  to  the  world's  great  mass  of 
downright  bad  music.  It  showed  industry,  and  nothing 
save  industry.  There  was  not  a  beautiful  theme 
in  it — there  was  not  even  an  ugly  theme.  It 
was  a  collection  of  scraps  of  the  deadliest  com- 
monplace. It  really  lies  outside  criticism  altogether. 
Criticism  deals  with  art,  and  to  art  this  concerto 
has  no  relation.  I  do  not  wonder  at  Mr.  Dohnanyi 
playing  it ;  but  two  or  three  years  ago  I  should  have 
wondered  at  Richter  allowing  him  to  play  it.  Now, 
however,  all  that  is  changed.  A  long  and  successful 
career  has  apparently  led  Richter  to  believe  that  the 
public  will  stand  anything.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before 
he  ceases  to  come  to  England  he  will  repent,  and  by 
some  of  his  finest  playing  of  the  finest  music  leave  with 
us  the  memory  of  a  great  conductor.  If  he  were  not  to 
come  back  again  after  this  autumn's  concerts,  we  should 
remember  only  a  stout  old  gentleman  who  was  too 
lazy,  too  willing  to  go  easily  through  life,  to  take  the 
trouble  to  select  a  new  programme,  or  to  keep  bad 
music  out  of  his  programme,  or,  sometimes,  to  play 
with  the  necessary  fire  and  interest  the  good  music  in 
his  programme. 

The  concert  at  the  Curtius  Concert  Club   in  the 
Prince's  Galleries  on  Wednesday  evening  was  a  much 
more  cheerful  affair.    In  fact,  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  has 
the  trick  of  making  even  his  worst  concerts  cheerful. 
This  Concert  Club  is  certainly  one  of  his  brightest 
ideas.     Instead  of  walking  into  a  concert-hall,  and 
seeing  crowds  of  people  set  in  rows  and  looking  as 
solemn  as  if  they  were  being  tried  for  their  lives — 
which,  in  a  sense,  they  sometimes  are — one  goes  into  a 
picture-gallery  and  sees  a  collection  of  people  lolling 
luxuriously  on  settees  and  chairs  what  time  the  strains 
of  music,  good,  bad  or  utterly  indifferent,  creep  in  their 
ears.    The  pictures  are  just  bad  enough,  seen  from  a 
distance,  to  help  one  to  appreciate  the  music  the  more 
when  it  is  good.    On  Wednesday  night  some  of  them 
seemed  to  me  so  very  bad  that  I  thought  I  must  have 
got  into  the  Royal  Academy.    But  some  of  the  music 
was  divine.    Madame  Blanche  Marchesi  is  no  special 
favourite  of  mine.     Her  singing  is  cold  as  an  ice- 
berg :    even   the  fact  that  her  mother  is  the  most 
famous    singing-teacher    in     Europe     cannot  close 
my    ears    to    that    fact  ;     and    I    never    hear  in 
her   singing   a   tone,  a  touch   of   colour,   a  hesita- 
tion or  a  momentary  hurrying  which  sounds  like  the 
immediate  result  of  sincere  feeling  :  everything  seems 
coldly  calculated,  not  what  Madame  Blanche  really 
feels  but  what  she  thinks  she  should  feel.  Neverthe- 
less, she  has  her  virtues.    Technically — in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  this  word — she  is  a  consummate  artist.    It  is 
her  misfortune  that  she  is  utterly  unemotional  and  not 
by  temperament  a  musician  ;  and  within  her  limits  she 
does  her  work  superbly.   Her  singing  of  Garat's  "  Dans 
le  printemps  de  mes  annees  "  was  quite  beautiful ;  and 
if  some  of  the  songs  afterwards  were  not  so  moving, 
the  songs  rather  than  the  singing  must  be  blamed. 
Mr.  Dclmetsch  accompanied  perfectly  on  the  harpsi* 
chord.    The  next    of  |this   club's  concerts  will  take 
lace  on  1  November,  and  is  worth  while  attending, 


which  is  more  than  can  be  said  about  [most  concerts 
nowadays. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  has  chosen  Mr.  Cowen  as 
its  conductor.  Mr.  Cowen,  it  may  be  remembered, 
resigned  some  years  ago,  after  making  a  public  protest 
because  the  directors  would  not  give  him  sufficient  time 
for  rehearsal.  Whether  his  return  to  office  means  that 
the  Philharmonic  is  at  last  going  to  give  a  concert 
which  is  not  a  disgrace  to  the  nation,  or  that  Mr. 
Cowen  is  prepared  again  to  direct  concerts  which  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  nation,  remains  to  be  seen.  Some  of 
my  colleagues  are  saying  "  now  that  the  Philharmonic 
has  at  last  a  good  conductor "  great  things  may  be 
expected.  I  am  doubtful.  Mr.  Cowen  is  no  better  a 
conductor  than  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  and  not  so 
good  a  musician,  and  we  cannot  assume,  merely  because 
he  has  replaced  Sir  Alexander,  that  great  things  will 
happen  immediately.  If  he  should  prove  a  stronger 
man  than  Mackenzie,  and  get  his  own  way  with  regard 
to  rehearsals,  the  Philharmonic  may  improve.  But 
after  all,  what  does  it  matter  whether  it  improves  or 
not?  At  best,  the  Philharmonic  is  superfluous  nowa- 
days ;  there  is  not  a  genuine  musician  in  Europe  or 
America  who  does  not  laugh  at  it.  The  most  generous 
course  would  have  been  to  let  it  die  a  painless  death. 

  J.  F.  R. 


ARTS  AND   CRAFTS.— III. 

IN  the  two  preceding  articles  I  have  ventured  to 
express  certain  misgivings  that  a  review  of  the 
production  of  our  decorators  inspires,  first  as  to  the 
commercial  chances  for  craftsmen  who  are  not  architects 
but  who  have  middle-class  standards  of  living,  second 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  stock  of  ideas  that  is 
commonly  drawn  upon  by  way  of  giving  interest, 
significance,  fashion  of  the  spirit  to  ornament,  and  the 
capacity  to  carry  out  even  these  ideas  in  plastic  forms 
more  taxing  than  flat  patterning.  Such  a  challenge  is 
perhaps  more  wholesome  than  flattering  echoes  of  the 
programme  when  a  movement  has  become  middle- 
aged  and  respectable,  though  the  challenge  must  be 
open,  on  reflection,  to  all  manner  of  qualification.  I 
pursue  then  this  devil's  advocate  line,  rating  myself 
among  the  sinners  with  all  who  have  touched  design 
under  these  influences  or  admired  at  first  too  un- 
reservedly, and  propound  now  a  third  consideration. 

The  originators  of  the  movement  valued  their  work 
rightly  for  the  intensity  with  which  the  interest,  the 
poetic  suggestion  of  its  ornament  was  conceived.  That 
kind  of  interest  varies  from  age  to  age  not  only  in 
kind  but  in  importance  down  to  the  point  at  which  the 
detail  of  ornament  furnishes  no  poetic  image  at  all,  but 
th.e  mind  is  affected  directly  by  those  emotions  which 
the  distribution  of  forms  in  space  like  that  of  sounds  in 
music  can  generate.  In  the  modern  movement  the 
fashion  of  the  imagery  has  been  notably  dear  and 
significant  to  its  makers,  but  such  fashion  passes,  and 
the  lasting  value  of  decoration  depends  on  whether 
these  motives,  these  lures  and  baits  dropped  into  the 
sea  of  invention  have  brought  up  the  big  fish,  who  is 
that  fundamental  power  in  the  shaping  of  space.  What 
will  be  the  rank  of  the  sheer  designer's  part  in  the 
movement  if  its  poetry  should  turn  cold? 

This  inquiry,  like  every  one  that  uses  a  distinction  in 
words  sharper  than  the  things,  opens  limitless  discus- 
sion ;  it  is  a  question  worth  asking,  but  incapable  of  a 
certain  answer,  but  at  two  points  misgiving  may  well 
arise.  The  first  is  when  we  raise  a  question  about  the 
quantity  and  distribution  of  pattern,  how  far  the  thing, 
carpet-thing,  cup-thing,  page-thing,  should  be  delivered 
over  to  pattern.  The  second  is  the  point  where  there 
is  a  conflict  between  the  forms  proper  to  the  thing  itself 
and  those  of  fancies  brought  in  as  ornament.  It  is  my 
own  view  that  in  both  matters  the  decorators  often 
upset  the  right  balance. 

The  designer's  activity  of  William  Morris,  which  has 
stamped  so  much  of  the  work,  lay  almost  entirely  in  the 
multiplication  of  repeating  pattern.  Happily  for  his 
own  peace  of  mind  he  seems  to  have  been  troubled  by 
no  previous  or  after  questions.  For  him  a  space  was  so 
much  space  to  pattern.  When  the  patterns  came  up 
against  the  bounds  of  the  space,  they  were  cut  off 
abruptly,  having  no  end  or  beginning.^  The  root  in 
Morris's  mind,  I  take  it,  on  which  this  view  of  the 
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responsibilities  of  design  was  based,  was  a  taste  for 
looking  at  something  like  a  wood  or  underwood,  a  rich 
tangle   of  forms,    with   the  idea   behind   of  hiding 
creatures,    or    the    passage   of  hunters    and  errant 
figures    of   romance.     His    idea   of  beauty  for  the 
eye   was  to  create  on  all   surfaces   this  illusion  of 
mysterious  entanglement.    But  the  architectural  side 
of  his  mind  was  at  least  strong  enough  to  insist  on  a 
vigorous  planning,  a  symmetrical  repetition  of  pattern, 
so  that  when  his  motives  were  developed  on  a  large 
surface  they  inevitably  let  out  their  secret  at  once, 
turning  into  strongly  marked  lines,  vertical  horizontal 
or  diagonal.    To  regain  the  lost  alloverishness  he  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  up  what  remained  of  the  ground  space  with 
smaller  entanglements,  as  in  the  old  experiment  where 
the  bottle  full  of  marbles  is  filled  up  again  with  bullets 
and  yet  again  with  sand.    The  result  is  a  compromise  in 
which  the  original  design  is  obscured  by  the  little  pattern 
which  is  no  more  to  be  examined  than  so  much  packing, 
and  the  eye  is  put  off  a  little  longer,  but  perhaps  in  the 
end  more  teased  by  the  rather  accidental  regularities 
that  the  plan  reveals.    I  think  the  final  attitude  of  the 
mind  before   these  patterns  is  to  prefer  the  franker 
diapers  of  the  old  textiles  not  only  for  their  clearer  and 
finer  forms,  but  as  a  method  of  distributing  colour.  Of 
the  followers  of  William  Morris  in  wall-patterning  who 
exhibit  at  the  New  Gallery  Mr.  Voysey  is  the  most 
gifted.     He  has  not  Morris's  range  in  colour  :  outside 
of  a  few  variations  in  green  his    stuffs    have  rather 
sickly  colours,  but  in  beauty  of  drawing  and  designing 
the  unit  of  his  patterns  he  excels  his  master.  An 
example  is  the  bird  and  leaf  pattern  hung  behind  the 
"Kelmscott"  cabinet.    But  this  unit,  closely  repeated 
to  infinity  becomes  an  oppression  to  the  spirit.  I 
suspect  Mr.  Voysey  of  yielding  to  the  fashion  in  these 
designs,  because  in  his  furniture  he  shows  a  taste  for 
bareness  with  precious  detail  very  sparingly  applied. 
Thus  in  the  cabinet  referred  to,  beyond  the  nicely  con- 
sidered proportions  and  mouldings  there  is  no  ornament 
but  the  metal  hinges  and  label.    The  latter  is  not  per- 
fectly managed,  but  the  little  bird  in  pierced  work  on 
the  former  is  charming.    The  eye  seeks  it  out  in  relief 
of  the  general  simplicity.     A  little  figure  sculptured 
by  Mr.   Pegram  after  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Voysey  has 
the  same    simplicity  and  justness  of  quantity.  In 
his  architectural  work  Mr.  Voysey  has  sometimes  used 
a  simplicity  too   much  affichee.     To    run  down  the 
eaves  of  cottages  in  immense  buttresses  (see  photo- 
graph in    the    balcony)    is    a    preposterous  extrava- 
gance with  an  air  of  demureness.    For  such  affecta- 
tions Mr.  Voysey  has  paid  the  price  of  outrageous 
parody,  but  at  the  New  Gallery  the  dose  of  architecture 
that  corrects  his  invention  puts  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  all-round   designers.      Mr.   H.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Lethaby  are  the  only  two  of  equal  originality,  and  Mr. 
Lethaby,    except  for  an  interesting  photograph  of  a 
house,  is  not  to  the  front  this  year. 

If  ornament  repeated  indefinitely  and  brought  up 
short  only  by  the  boundaries  of  the  available  surface  is 
not  a  very  highly  organised  kind  of  decoration,  it  is  less 
dangerous  than  ornament  that  swallows  up  the  forms  of 
the  thing  decorated  and  substitutes  its  own.  Mr.  Nelson 
Dawson  has  shown  ability  in  various  branches  of  art, 
but  in  the  grate  and  fender  he  exhibits  this  year  he  gives 
an  example  of  what  happens  when  the  motive  of 
decoration  is  allowed  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the 
thing  decorated.  The  two  are  well  illustrated  in  this 
month's  Shtdio,  and  we  are  told  how  Mr.  Dawson  was 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  Osmunda  Regalis  and 
interested  in  its  legend  and  proceeded  to  work  both 
into  his  design.  The  attempt  was  praiseworthy  and 
some  details  are  vigorously  designed  and  executed. 
But  Mr.  Dawson  has  replaced  the  feet  of  the  fender  by 
the  feet  of  the  fern.  Now  the  foot  of  a  fender  belongs 
to  its  body  in  its  degree  as  does  a  man's  ;  in  making  a 
fender  the  logic  of  its  body  and  limbs  should  be  hand- 
somely secured  before  their  dressing  begins.  But  Mr. 
Dawson  full  of  his  fancy  substitutes  the  fern's  feet, 
an  outrage  doubly,  because  they  are  ugly  fibres  that 
the  fern  conceals  in  the  ground,  and  they  are  clearly  not 
made  to  support  a  fender.  The  body  is  an  afterthought 
of  meagre  and  clumsy  forms  thrown  in  to  connect  the 
groups  of  fern.  Fenders  must  be  learned  like  other 
subjects ;  they  are  creatures  that  have  been  getting 


their  form  together  for  ages,  rejecting  one  feature  and 
taking  on  another,  and  in  this  late  age  they  have  a 
right  to  the  treatment  of  elderly  beings  with  habits 
fixed  for  good  reasons.  A  fern  may  be  slipped  into 
their  buttonhole  with  all  gentleness  and  respect,  but 
that  they  should  be  sent  adrift  in  the  woods  to  pick  up 
vegetable  feet  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  All  these  furni- 
ture-things have  developed  dainty  features  called  mould- 
ings, as  dear  to  them  as  our  features  to  us.  We  should 
not  like  to  have  a  bunch  of  ferns,  however  graceful, 
substituted  for  our  nose. 

Per  contra,  in  Mr.  Powell's  case  of  glass  there  are 
examples  of  wineglasses  (Nos.  15,  16,  17,  18,  32)  and 
a  decanter  (No.  42)  which  are  exquisitely  right  in  their 
own  form  and  depend  on  that  only  for  their  beauty; 
some  others  in  which  eccentricity  of  form  or  orna- 
ment is  attempted  are  at  once  degraded.  So  super- 
fluous and  so  difficult  is  decoration  ;  in  thousands  of 
years  a  few  shapes  of  leaf  and  flower  have  won  admis- 
sion and  these  in  their  attachment  and  scale  and  dis- 
tribution must  be  added  at  the  cost  of  countless  days 
and  sleepless  nights  :  so  jealous  is  the  Thing. 

D.  S.  M. 


FINANCE. 

ALTHOUGH  the  pace  of  the  upward  movement 
slackened  towards  the  middle  of  the  week  and  on 
Thursday  the  rise  even  gave  place  to  a  slight  reaction 
the  tone  of  the  Stock  Markets  remains  notably  firm,  in 
spite  of  the  lack  of  favourable  further  news  from  the 
seat  of  war.  It  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  very 
great  advance  which  has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of 
South  African  shares  as  a  result  of  the  two  victories 
announced  last  week  from  Natal,  that  there  has  been  a 
certain  amount  of  profit  taking,  but  the  effect  of  this  as 
well  as  of  the  far  from  unimportant  selling  from  Paris 
and  Berlin  during  the  week  has  hitherto  been  slight, 
and  there  is  such  a  strong  undercurrent  due  to  the 
steady  flow  of  small  investment  buying  that  nothing 
but  a  severe  check  to  our  forces  in  South  Africa  is  likely 
to  cause  any  great  fall,  all  shares  that  are  offered  for  sale 
being  speedily  absorbed.  In  other  departments  besides 
the  Kaffir  market  a  distinctly  more  favourable  tendency 
is  also  noticeable,  due  in  part  to  the  anticipation 
that  the  war  is  not  likely  to  last  as  long  as 
was  expected  at  the  outset  but  also  largely  to 
the  improved  outlook  in  the  money  market.  The 
latter  has  not  suffered  anything  like  the  disturbance 
which  at  one  time  seemed  probable  from  the  necessity 
the  Government  was  under  to  raise  at  once  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  from  the 
sudden  cessation  of  the  regular  supplies  of  gold  from 
the  Cape.  Home  Rails  have  benefited  mainly  from  the 
improved  monetary  outlook,  but  this  has  also  steadied 
the  position  in  New  York  which  has  no  longer  to  fear 
any  heavy  gold  withdrawals,  so  that  the  promised  rise 
in  American  Rails  should  not  be  long  delayed.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  week  has  been  the  rise  in  Transvaal 
Five  per  Cents  which  at  the  last  settlement  made  up  at 
99  but  on  Wednesday  were  carried  over  at  ioi^  and  on 
Thursday  had  a  further  rise  to  103.  The  settlement 
which  has  been  in  progress  during  the  week  has  of 
course  to  some  extent  interfered  with  business  and  has 
so  far  been  useful  in  that  it  has  allowed  calmer  reflection 
to  ensue  on  the  somewhat  wild  hopes  that  were  indulged 
in  after  the  first  reception  of  the  news  of  the  British 
victories  last  week.  After  all  it  is  as  well  to  remember 
that  we  are  not  yet  quite  out  of  the  wood  and  shall  not 
be  until  the  reinforcements  now  on  their  way  arrive  on 
the  field  of  action. 

The  Bank  Return  on  Thursday  showed  that  during 
the  preceding  week  the  directors  had  been  doing  their 
best  to  obtain  more  effective  control  of  the  market,  but 
the  increasing  ease  in  Lombard  Street  has  nevertheless 
brought  the  discount  rate  well  below  the  Bank's 
minimum,  three  months'  bills  being  weak  at  \\  and 
even  4^  per  cent,  and  day-to-day  money  being  abundant 
at  from  1^  to  2  per  cent.  Under  these  circumstances 
no  discounting  business  is  of  course  done  by  the  Bank 
of  England  although  the  Return  shows  that  it  has 
curtailed  the  resources  of  the  market  considerably, 
"  other  "  securities  being  down       698,000  and  Govern- 
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ment  securities,  indicating  direct  borrowing  by  the 
Bank,  are  ^500,000  lower.  Gold  is  now,  however, 
coming  back  from  the  provinces  in  increasing  quantities 
and  as  on  balance  there  was  during  the  week  an  influx 
of  over  ^"450,000  from  abroad,  the  total  gold  coin  and 
bullion  held  increased  over  ^860,000,  whilst  a  con- 
traction in  the  note  circulation  of  ^145,620  made  the 
total  reserve  more  than  a  million  higher.  The  total 
reserve  is  now,  it  may  be  noted,  a  million  and  a 
quarter  higher  than  on  the  corresponding  date  last 
year.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  at 
44J  per  cent,  is,  although  3  per  cent,  higher  than 
last  week,  still  1^  per  cent,  lower  than  last  year. 
On  the  whole  the  Return  shows  a  welcome  improvement 
in  the  position,  and  since  the  Government  has  adopted 
the  course  to  which  we  drew  attention  last  week  of 
drawing  largely  upon  the  Savings  Bank  deposits  for  the 
£10, 000,000  it  requires,  no  disturbance  of  the  market 
from  this  cause  is  any  longer  feared.  In  New  York  the 
return  of  cash  from  the  country  is  also  relieving  the 
tension  there  and  it  would  seem  that,  barring  some 
sudden  change  in  the  political  situation,  we  are  now 
fairly  on  the  way  out  of  the  recent  embarrassments  of 
the  money  market.  As  we  pointed  out  some  time  ago 
a  five  per  cent.  Bank  rate  is  far  from  being  an  unquali- 
fied disadvantage.  When  trade  is  good  people  pay  the 
extra  amount  for  accommodation  readily  enough  and 
since  the  high  rate  undoubtedly  attracts  a  good  deal  of 
money  into  the  banks  unless  there  is  a  very  great  drain 
on  the  stock  of  gold  for  abroad  it  is  sure  to  lead  to  an 
abundance  of  loanable  money  in  the  open  market  and 
thus  to  nullify  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of 
England  to  make  its  full  rate  effective.  A  high  Bank 
rate  serves,  moreover,  the  useful  purpose  of  checking 
wild  speculation  and  at  such  a  time  as  the  present 
such  a  check  can  scarcely  be  over-valued.  There  has, 
however,  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation  for  a  fall  in 
the  value  of  money  in  Lombard  Street  and  in  this  case 
it  looks  as  if  the  bear  operations  are  likely  to  succeed. 

A  few  investors  appear  at  last  to  have  realised  that 
the  present  is  a  favourable  moment  for  putting  their 
money  into  Home  Railway  securities,  and  this  market 
begins  to  show  an  improved  tone,  although  the  move- 
ment has  not  as  yet  attained  any  great  dimensions. 
Great  Westerns  and  North-Westerns,  two  of  the  most 
solid  stocks,  have  improved  slightly  since  the  carry-over 
on  Wednesday,  and  the  making-up  prices  on  that  day 
showed  that  a  general  though  not  very  big  advance 
has  been  established  during  the  past  account.  Chatham 
Preference  and  South-Western  Consolidated  showed 
the  biggest  improvement,  being  three  points  higher  on 
the  fortnight,  while  South-Eastern  Deferred  rose  2J, 
South-Eastern    Ordinary    and    South-Western  De- 
ferred 2,  Districts    i|,  Great   Easterns  and  North- 
Westerns  1},  and  Great  Northern  "A,"  Great  Western 
and  South-Western  Preferred   1.      The  past  week's 
traffic  receipts  are  an  improvement  on  those  of  the 
previous  week,  for  in  addition  to  the  Great  Western's 
abnormal     improvement    of    ,£18,170,    the  North- 
western  scored   an   increase   of  ^13,412    and  the 
South-Western,  owing  to  the  advantages  of  South- 
ampton  as   a    jumping-off  place  for   South  Africa, 
obtained   an   increase   of  ^£"10,122.     Whoever  else, 
therefore,  may  benefit  by  the  war  there  will  be  no 
complaint  from  the  shareholders  of  the  London  and 
South-Western  Railway,  who  had  begun  to  be  a  little 
nervous  about  their  dividends  for  the  second  half  of  the 
year  on  account  of  the  heavy  outlays  on  to  which  the 
company  is  committed  on  improvements.    The  North- 
Eastern  did  well  on  the  week  with  an  increase  of 
^7,147,  but  the  Midland  shows  a  great  falling  off  from 
the  excellent  position  it  has   hitherto   occupied,  its 
receipts  being  only  £112  more  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing week  of  last  year.    The  aggregate  increase  of  the 
Midland  for  the  sixteen  weeks  expired  of  the  half-year 
is,  however,  still  over  ^65,000,  as  against  an  aggregate 
increase  for  the  corresponding  sixteen  weeks  of  1898  of 
^59,000. 

The  present  position  of  the  Great  Western  Company 
is  worth  a  moment's  attention.  Since  the  beginning  of 
July  it  has  achieved  an  aggregate  increase  in  its  traffic 
receipts  of  ,£337,550,  as  against  an  aggregate  decrease 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1898  of  ,£147,820.  The 


company  has  therefore  not  recovered  all  that  it  lost  in 
consequence  of  the  coal  strike  in  South  Wales,  but  is 
upwards  of  ,£200,000  to  the  good  on  the  half-year.  The 
dividend  for  the  whole  of  last  year  was,  it  will  be 
remembered,  only  3^  per  cent,  as  against  6  per  cent, 
for  the  whole  of  1898.  This  resulted  from  a  total 
decrease  in  the  gross  receipts  for  the  whole  of  the  year 
of  ,£[17,000  and  an  increase  in  the  expenditure  of 
,£325,000.  In  the  first  half  of  the  present  year,  however, 
the  gross  receipts  were  ,£467,869  higher  and  as  the 
expenditure  only  rose  .£258,353  there  was  an  increased 
sum  available  for  dividends  of  ,£209,000.  In  spite  of 
the  company's  heavy  capital  expenditure  it  seems  quite 
probable,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  achievements  of  the 
current  half-year,  that  the  dividend  to  be  declared  next 
January  will  be  equal  to  the  6  per  cent,  for  the  whole 
year  which  was  paid  in  1897,  and  since  the  price  of 
Great  Western  stock  in  February  last,  after  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  dividend  was  announced,  was  170^  the 
prospect  of  a  considerable  rise  from  the  present  price 
of  165  is  eminently  favourable. 

The  settlement  showed  an  almost  unbroken  list  of 
fairly  important  rises  in  the  value  of  American  stocks 
and  shares,  only  two  small  falls  being  recorded.  The 
market  still  remains  firm,  although  it  is  clear  that  New 
York  is  still  waiting  until  it  can  see  more  clearly  the 
end  of  the  Transvaal  trouble  and  the  effect  it  is  likely 
to  have  on  the  money  market  here  and  in  America. 
At  present,  however,  owing  to  the  improved  posi- 
tion of  the  New  York  banks  not  much  uneasiness 
is  felt  and  since  the  prosperity  of  American  rail- 
ways continues  its  amazing  progress  an  important 
movement  in  this  market  must  certainly  soon  begin,  if 
in  fact  it  has  not  already  begun.  For  the  second  week 
in  October  55  roads,  according  to  the  "New  York 
Financial  Chronicle,"  showed  an  increase  of  ,$786,235 
whilst  70  roads  in  the  first  week  in  October  had  an 
increase  of  only  $768,053.  We  have  already  drawn 
attention  to  some  of  those  American  roads  which  are 
likely  to  see  the  biggest  rise  and  we  may  again  mention 
the  Atchison,  Erie,  Norfolk,  Reading,  and  Southern 
Preference  stocks  as  securities  which  will  give  a  good 
interest  to  the  investor  and  will  enable  him  to  sell  out 
at  a  profit  within  a  very  few  months  from  the  date  of  his 
purchase.  We  give  below  our  Table  showing  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  American  securities  from  the  highest  reached  this 
year  and  it  is  evident  that  if  when  the  traffics  were  less 
satisfactory  than  they  are  at  the  present  time  these 
higher  prices  could  be  attained  there  is  a  great  pro- 
bability that  they  will  be  surpassed  when  political  and 
monetary  conditions  give  the  necessary  opportunity  to 
operators  here  and  in  Wall  Street.  Louisvilles,  it  will 
be  observed,  are  now  quoted  higher  than  the  previous 
best  this  year,  but  as  the  road  is  now  earning  fully 
9  per  cent,  this  fact  is  not  surprising.  A  dividend  of 
quite  5  per  cent,  is  to  be  expected  and  the  shares 
should  therefore  before  long  be  quoted  at  somewhere 
near  par. 

The  Fall  in  American  Rails. 


Company. 

Highest 
1899. 

Price 
27  Oct. 

Fall. 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee 

I38| 

•    !3of  . 

.  8 

Illinois  Central 

I25l 

.    u8±  . 

•  1\ 

Union  Pacific  Pref.  ... 

88f  .. 

80  . 

•  8| 

New  York  Central  ... 

wh  ■■ 

.    142^  . 

•  5 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  ... 

•      54i  • 

4l 

Union  Pacific 

%  •• 

•     48*  • 

38 

Northern  Pacific  Pref. 

83! 

•     77!  • 

5 

Eries  1st.  Pref. 

43s  •• 
59i  •■ 

•      39?  • 

•  4i 

Northern  Pacific  Com. 

•      55f  • 

08 

Norfolk  Pref. 

75§  • 
69|  . 

•     72&  ■ 

••  3 

Atchison  Pref. 

.      66|  . 

^4 

Denver  Pref.  ... 

8if  .. 

•      79i  ■ 

Louisville 

ssi  •■ 

■     87£  . 

■  +H 

Southern  Pref. 

57!  •• 

■      56£  • 

I  g 

Reading  1st  Pref. 

35  •• 

•     3*£  • 

34 

Norfolk  Com. 

29  .. 

•     27#  . 

Wabash  Pref. 

26  .. 

.        22f  . 

02 

"B"Deb.  ... 

39!  •• 

•     .381  • 
I3l  • 

I 

Eries  ... 

i6£  .. 

•  4 

Pennsylvania... 

7of  .. 

.      661-  . 

■  4 

Central  Pacific 

62£  .. 

.      60J  . 

■  4 

Southern  Ord. 

Hi  •• 

12!  . 

•  m 

Reading 

13  ■■ 

.      n|  . 

•  if 
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Whilst  the  sanguine  mood  which  existed  in  the  South 
African  market  on  the  eve  of  the  settlement  has  a  good 
deal  evaporated,  there  remains  a  general  impression 
that  much  lower  prices  will  not  be  reached,  except  in 
the  case  of  an  unexpected  reverse  to  our  forces  within 
the  next  week  or  ten  days.    When  the  significance  of 
the  retirement  of  our  troops  upon  Ladysmith,  after 
three  victories  won,  began  to  be  realised  there  was 
some    uneasiness,    which     was    intensified    by  the 
news   of    the    capture   of  a   squadron   of  Hussars 
and   of  the   abandonment   of  Dundee,    leaving  the 
wounded  to  the  protection  of  the  Boers.    If  there  had 
been  any  heavy  bull  account  open  a  severe  relapse  in 
South  African  prices  would  probably  have  ensued,  but 
when  the  news  that  General  Yule  had  at  last  reached 
Ladysmith  came  to  hand  a  feeling  of  greater  security 
supervened,  as  it  now  appears  certain  that  in  whatever 
force  the  Boers  prosecute  the  invasion  of  Natal  General 
White  in  his  present  position  will  be  able  to  hold  them 
in  check  until  reinforcements  arrive.    As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  does   not  at  present   appear   to   be  any 
large  speculative  account  cpen  for  the  rise,  and  the 
small  investors  who  have  made  the  strength  of  the 
market  during  the  past  fortnight  still  continue  to  come 
forward  and  to  absorb  all  shares  that  are  offered  for 
sale.    No  doubt  a  patriotic  sentiment  has  something  to 
do  with  the  attitude  of  British  investors,  who  buy 
partly  from  their  belief,  after  the  brilliant  results  of 
last  week's    fighting,   in  the    invincibility  of  British 
soldiers.    There  have  been  some  signs  that  French  and 
German   investors,  who   are   not   amenable   to  this 
influence,  have  been  more  dubious  as  to  the  results, 
for  several  large  blocks  of  shares  have  come  upon  the 
market  from  Paris  and  Berlin.    Profit-taking  has  also 
tended  to  check  the  rise,  and  after  the  sudden  advance 
all  round  last  week  and  on  Monday  it  is  just  as  well 
that  there  should  be  a  halt.    On  the  other  hand  it 
appears  that  all  the  bears  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
covering  themselves  and  they  are  still  of  some  support 
to  the  market,  whilst  every  day  that  passes,  now  that 
the   troopships    are    on  their  way   to  South  Africa, 
brings  the  period  of  absolute  confidence  near  at  hand. 
We  shall  not  be  surprised  if  the  news  of  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Redvers  Buller  on  African  soil  proves  the  signal  for 
another  and  considerable  upward  movement.     It  is 
plain  that  before  the  end  of  next  year  the  values  of 
Transvaal  gold-mining    shares  will  rise  considerably 
above  the  highest  prices  touched  this  year,  for  the  reasons 
we  gave  at  length  last  week,  and  in  spite  of  the  recent 
rise  all  the  fall  has  not  yet  been  recovered.  The  character 
of  the  past  account  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the 
making-up  prices  on  Tuesday  showed  only  10  falls  in  the 
whole  of  the  long  list  of  South  African  securities,  none 
of  them  being  of  any  importance.   Rand  Mines  rose  7§, 
East  Rands  Consolidated  Goldfields  14,  Ferreira, 

Crown  Deep,  Robinson  Deep,  and  Geldenhuis  Deep 
each  2  and  Chartereds  1. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A   DUTCH   VIEW   OF  THE  WAR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Leiden,  17  October,  1899. 

The  foulest  play  your  country  ever  played  is  the  foul 
play  played  against  Transvaal. 

I  send  you,  and  all  other  satellites  of  the  double 
Judas,  my  expression  of  disdain. 

Chamberlain,  Judas  in  home  politics  and  Judas  in 
Transvaal  politics,  is  the  basest  wrong  do-er  of  the 
world. 

All  your  country's  negotiations  were  hypocritical 
means. 

It  is  you  and  the  whole  of  the  Jingo  party  only  to 
do  to  take  Transvaal,  [sicj  first :  for  the  gold  fields  and 
secondly  for  sundry  other  reasons,  the  one  still  more 
scoundrelly  than  the  other  ;  it  is  the  same  base  politic 
as,  f.i.  several  years  ago  when  your  country  stole  the 
diamond  fields  from  the  Orange  free  state. 

What  a  difference  in  the  actions  of  your  statesmen 
now,  compared  to  their  actions  in   the  Venezuelan 


Boundary  question,  but  then  they  were  afraid  of  the 
Yankees  and  your  country  knelt  abjectly  to  them. 

But  now  you  are  lions  ;  fancy  how  brave  to  go 
fighting  with  some  thousands  of  boers,  England  the 
mightiest  state  of  the  world.  All  London  runs 
together  to  glorify  the  heroes  who  go  to  fight  that 
small  minority,  that  handful  of  true  Christians. 

Fancy  the  grievances  of  the  Uitlanders  and  nearly  all 
of  them,  even  hundreds  of  your  countrymen  go  to  fight 
with  the  Transvalers  against  you. 

Look  at  your  country,  cajoling  the  Russians  in  the 
question  of  the  consulates  in  Finland  ;  your  tongues  are 
smeared  with  honey  to  lick  Russians  now.  (Ask  your 
Swinburnes  and  Kiplings  and  Austens  (let  me  laugh  for 
a  moment,  yes  Austen)  to  strike  home  at  that  episode.) 

Look  at  your  murderings  of  the  Maoris  in  New 
Zealand. 

Look  at  your  murders  at  Slachters  Nek  etc.,  and  as  a 
contrast  : 

Look  at  the  magnanimity  of  the  Transvalers  against 
the  burglar  Jameson  and  his  band. 

His  thankfulness  consists  now  in  fighting  his  bene- 
factors.   For  that  beast  no  gibbet  can  be  too  high. 

The  judging  of  that  Jameson-crime  in  England  gave 
proof  of  the  greatest  unfairness. 

You  and  your  countrymen  lie  by  saying  that  the 
Uitlanders  are  taxed  inequitably. 

They  pay  what  the  Transvalers  pay  and  there  is 
nearly  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  taxes  are  so 
low  as  in  Transvaal.  Compare,  for  instance,  what 
miners  have  to  pay  in  Canada's  Klondike. 

Since  1884  you  have  teased  the  Transvalers. 

Because  they  would  not  give  the  suffrage,  as  you 
desired,  to  the  scum  of  your  nation,  you  send  soldiers, 
thousands  after  thousands  and  now  you  dare  to  call  it 
impudent  of  the  Transvalers  to  send  their  ultimatum 
in  stead  of  waiting  still  longer  till  you  have  brought  all 
your  forces  round  and  in  their  country. 

Pharisees  in  your  pirate  den  !  where  you  dare  to 
bark  because  it  is  difficult  for  other  nations  to  come  and 
thrash  you. 

You  speak  of  corruptness  in  the  Transvaal.  How 
dare  you  from  a  place  like  London,  where  the  biggest 
frauds  are  committed  daily  ! 

Only  Gladstone  can  be  compared  to  Paul  Kruger. 

You  dare  not  come  to  arbitration,  because  you  know 
that  you  will  be  put  in  the  wrong,  not  because  the 
Transvaal  is  a  vasal  state,  which  is  a  lie. 

Fancy  200,000  Dutchmen,  of  the  lowest  class,  come 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  do  you  think  that  you  would 
give  them  the  suffrage  and  that  the  Dutch  language 
would  be  taught  in  the  Government  schools  ? 

After  residing  5  years  in  your  country,  foreigners 
can  be  naturalised  ;  yes,  if  your  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs  likes  to  accept  them. 

If  you  dared  to  do  a  quarter  of  what  you  have  done  in 
the  Transvaal,  in  Canada  or  Australia,  they  would  turn 
you  out. 

I  allow  you  to  publish  this  letter  in  your  Review,  but 
I  know  very  well  that  you  dare  not  print  it  because  in 
the  Transvaal  question  truths  are  not  told  in  England, 
only  lies. 

I  am  from  Scottish  origin,  but  indeed  I  say  it  unto 
you  that  I  consider  it  a  shame  now. 

Despicable  England  where  now  are  glorified 
Chamberlains,  Rhodeses,  Milners,  e.t.q. 

Fancy  going  to  war  because  Englishmen  are  not 
naturalised  quick  enough  in  the  Transvaal  and  so  lose 
their  British  rights.  Is  it  perhaps  because  it  regards 
the  scum  of  your  nation,  which  you  willingly  lose  ? 

G.  Y.  C.  Fraser. 

[The  above  will  amuse  if  it  will  not  instruct  our 
readers. — Ed.  S.  R.J 


THE  CROMWELL  OUTRAGE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review.  r 

Carlton  Club,  25  October. 
Sir, — The  Saturday  Review's  protest  against  the 
Cromwell  Outrage  expresses  the  deeply  felt  sentiments 
of  many  thousands  of  the  Queen's  subjects.  That  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  are  themselves  conscious  of  its 
unpopularity  is  proved,  as  you  say,  by  their  high-handed 
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refusal  to  allow  Parliament  a  chance  of  interfering,  and 
by  their  hole-and-corner  policy  of  concealment  and  of 
hurry. 

Something1  remains  to  be  said  as  to  the  artistic  pro- 
priety of  the  proposal.  The  sculptor  has  indeed  declared 
himself  personally  satisfied  with  the  site  selected.  But 
the  architectural  point  of  view  must  not  be  ignored. 
Now  the  space  between  Westminster  Hall  and  Parlia- 
ment Square  was  cleared  only  a  few  years  ago  expressly 
to  afford  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  Hall.  The 
Cromwell  Statue  will  interrupt  and  impede  this  view 
and  Westminster  Hall  will  become  a  mere  background 
for  this  monstrous  monument.  The  Hall  already  suffers 
in  dignity  by  being  situated  in  a  depression.  But 
this  apparent  diminution  of  its  height  is  minimised  by 
the  long  low  horizontal  line  of  the  parapet  separating 
the  grass  plot  from  the  roadway  above.  The  proposed 
monument,  however,  makes  an  awkward  break  in  this 
line,  while  by  its  great  size  it  accentuates  the  lowness 
of  the  site  on  which  the  Hall  stands  and  therefore 
detracts  from  the  apparent  height  and  dignity  of  the 
building. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Statue,  by  its  enormous  scale 
dwarfs  those  of  the  statesmen  already  standing  in 
Parliament  Square.  So  gigantic  an  image,  placed  in 
such  a  position,  dominates  everything  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. All  its  surroundings  are  rendered  subordinate 
to  it.  The  place  may  continue  to  be  named  "  Parliament 
Square  :  "  in  common  consistency  it  ought  to  be  re- 
named "  Cromwell  Square."  The  location  of  the  statue 
is  open  to  the  further  objection  that  it  suggests  the 
unpleasantly  weird  and  unrestful  effect  of  an  enormous 
figure  rising  up  from  the  depth  below. 

In  any  case,  why  has  not  the  precedent  constantly 
adopted  before  been  followed  now — of  testing  the  actual 
effect  in  situ  by  temporarily  erecting  the  cast  of  the 
statue  exhibited  this  year  at  the  Royal  Academy?  The 
cast  was  available  early  in  August. 

Why  should  we  of  this  distant  generation,  seek  to 
reverse  the  verdict  of  the  man's  own  contemporaries 
— the  very  people  who  had  personally  experienced  and 
suffered  from  his  malign  domination  ?  That  verdict  is 
set  forth  in  the  striking  fact  that  the  King's  Restora- 
tion was  the  work  of  a  unanimous  people.  They  duly 
commemorated  their  oppressor,  not  by  a  monument, 
but  by  a  petition  in  the  Litany. 

Inasmuch  as  Parliament  itself  enacted  a  statute  still 
in  force  (14  Car.  II.  cap.  4)  embodying  and  sanctioning 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  therefore  endorsing 
the  prayer  for  Divine  deliverance  from  all  Sedition, 
Privy  Conspiracy  and  Rebellion,  it  cannot  without  self- 
stultification  permit  the  erection  within  the  precincts  of 
its  own  Palace  of  a  memorial  in  honour  of  him  whose 
misdeeds  are  thus  pilloried.  With  what  face  could  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  in  future  join  in  offering  that 
same  petition  in  S.  Margaret's  Church,  as  they  have  been 
wont  to  do,  if  their  sincerity  were  thus  belied  ? 

Finally,  whatever  view  be  taken  of  the  present 
proposal,  to  insist  on  carrying  it  out  in  contempt  of  the 
conscientious  convictions  of  what  is  probably  a  vast 
majority  of  the  community,  is  to  exhibit  a  spirit  of 
tyranny  not  unworthy  of  Cromwell  himself. — Your 
obedient  servant,  Aymez  Loyaulte. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Holywell,  Huntingdonshire,  23  October,  1899. 

Sir, — Apropos  of  the  interesting  article,  "The 
Cromwell  Outrage,"  that  appeared  in  your  last  issue, 
cannot  someone  in  authority  among  the  supporters  of 
the  proposed  statue  to  the  Protector  be  induced  to 
state,  distinctly  and  finally,  the  qualities  in  his  policy 
and  private  character  that  appear  to  his  present  day 
admirers  to  deserve  this  honour  ? 

At  the  much  be-puffed  tercentenary  celebrations  in 
the  county  town  here,  which  ended,  so  far  as  funds  were 
concerned,  in  such  a  laughable  fiasco,  gentlemen  of 
the  nonconformist  persuasion  with  much  vagueness 
lauded  Oliver  Cromwell  to  the  heavens  as  the  "  Star  of 
our  nineteenth  century  liberties,"  but  did  not  trouble 
to  explain  how  murdering  his  master,  suspending  the 
civil  statutes,  and  dragooning  the  countryside  coincided 
with  our  modern  ideas  of  liberty.  Perhaps  it  was  his 
disastrous  want  of  foresight  as  a  foreign  politician  in 


supporting  France  against  Spain  that  entitles  him  to 
the  honour  of  a  statue  in  the  premier  position  of  all 
London  ? — Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Anderson  Fraser. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Brunswick  Hotel,  Jermyn  Street,  S.W.,  22  October. 

Sir, — It  is  strange  that  the  moment  should  have 
been  chosen  to  set  up  an  image  of  the  regicide  Oliver 
Cromwell,  when  this  country  is  engaged  upon  a  war 
with  the  depositaries  of  his  traditions.  In  your  excellent 
article  you  have  offered  various  suggestions  for  a 
suitable  site  in  the  event  of  this  ugly  image  being  un- 
avoidable. I  venture  to  propose  Tower  Hill,  or  even 
Pretoria  might  serve,  at  any  rate  until  Mr.  Kruger  and 
his  Ironsides  shall  have  made  their  next  trek  to  the 
North. 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself,  Sir,  your 
obedient,  humble  servant,  Jacobus. 

THE  RENT  QUESTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Oxford  House,  Bethnal  Green. 
Sir, — To  resume  from  last  week ;  Overcrowding 
is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  evil  :  high  rents  are  an 
incidental  result  of  it.  If  some  good  fairy  were  to 
wave  a  wand  to-morrow  and  reduce  all  the  house 
rents  in  the  Metropolis  by  one  half,  and  the  advan- 
tage were  all  to  go  into  the  tenants'  pockets,  the  evils 
of  overcrowding  would  remain  unabated,  unless  at  the 
same  time  the  house  room  were  doubled.  We  know 
that  the  law  against  overcrowding  is  not  enforced 
because,  as  Mr.  Shaw  says,  you  cannot  find  room  for  a 
quart  in  a  pint  pot.  In  other  words,  the  local  authori- 
ties do  not  interfere  because  there  are  not  houses  in 
London  containing  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  "  free 
air  space  "  requisite  for  the  population,  and  the  only 
method  of  enforcing  the  law  open  to  them  is  to  compel 
about  a  million  persons  to  enjoy  their  statutory  allow- 
ance of  cubic  feet  in  the  streets.  The  hand  of  the  law 
is  stayed,  and  the  landlord  reaps  the  benefit.  Sup- 
posing the  local  authorities  all  over  London  were  to 
resort  to  extreme  measures,  the  landlords  would  be 
compelled  to  reduce  their  rents,  but  you  cannot  turn  a 
million  people  into  the  streets.  Meanwhile  sporadic 
attempts  to  enforce  the  law  are  inevitably  worse  than 
useless. 

Can  any  means  be  found  of  bringing  pressure  on  the 
landlord  without  turning  the  tenants  into  the  streets  ? 
The  owner  of  cottage  property  has  no  temptation  to 
rebuild  and  provide  increased  accommodation  as  long 
as  he  can  obtain  the  present  high  rents  as  the  result  of 
the  overcrowding  of  his  existing  premises.  The 
problem  is  to  make  the  high  rent  conditional  on  his 
providing  increased  accommodation.  Could  not  some 
alternative  of  this  kind  be  offered  him?  "An  over- 
crowding nuisance  exists  on  your  property.  You  are 
given  two  years  in  which  to  abate  it.  If  at  the  end  of 
that  time  it  is  not  abated,  or  if  it  afterwards  recurs,  the 
local  authority  has  power  to  purchase  under  the  rules 
laid  down  in  Section  21  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act  1890  for  regulating  assessment  of  com- 
pensation in  the  case  of  compulsory  purchase  of  un- 
healthy areas."  The  "  owner"  would  then  either  have 
to  build  himself  or  sell  out  and  let  someone  else  build, 
that  is  to  say  unless  he  preferred  to  turn  half  his 
tenants  out  and  take  a  lower  rent  from  the  remainder. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  dwelling  houses  would  be 
pulled  down  and  the  sites  used  for  other  purposes  :  this 
might  happen  in  a  few  cases,  but  surely  not  as  a 
general  rule.  If  it  were  to  be  brought  about  by  legislation, 
as  suggested  by  the  articles  which  started  this  corre- 
spondence, that  instead  of  three  or  four  "owners" 
there  was  in  each  case  only  one  "  owner  "  to  deal  with, 
it  would  be  much  easier  to  work  such  a  law  without 
injustice  :  you  could  not  give  two  years'  notice  to  each 
interest  in  turn,  but  it  would  be  hard  on  the  ground 
landlord  or  original  lessee  to  have  his  property  taken 
on  severe  terms  because  of  the  obstinacy  of  some 
sub-lessee. 

We  are  told  that  the  only  true  remedy  lies  in  the. 
action  of  the  L.C.C.  But  a  big  block  of  buildings  here 
and  there,  in  which  regulations  against  overcrowding. 
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are  strictly  enforced,  does  not  help  matters  much.  If 
we  are  to  wait  for  the  Housing  Committee  of  the  L.C.C. 
to  solve  the  problem  in  the  central  parts  of  London, 
we  shall  have  to  wait  a  long-  time.  Their  efforts 
hitherto  have  only  resulted  in  abating  the  overcrowding 
evil  in  the  area  on  which  their  new  buildings  have  been 
erected  at  the  cost  of  aggravating  it  in  the  surrounding 
district.  At  the  same  time  one  hears  that,  when  they 
are  invited  to  continue  the  work  which  they  have  begun 
by  taking  other  areas  in  the  same  district,  it  is  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  answer  that  much  has  been  spent  on 
that  district  already. 

We  must  look  to  the  County  Council  to  strengthen 
the  centrifugal  forces  by  the  multiplication  of  tramways. 
Meanwhile  some  means  must  be  found  of  stimulating 
private  enterprise  to  build  in  the  central  districts  for 
those  classes — the  least  thrifty  and  well-to-do  who  are 
compelled,  and,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  will  always  be 
compelled,  to  live  near  the  centre.  Cannot  those  who 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  present  illegal  condition  of  things 
be  made  to  remedy  it  ? — -Yours  truly, 

Richard  Feetham. 

THE   DELIGHTS   OF  A  BULL  FIGHT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  have  been  reading  with  keen  interest  the 
correspondence  about  "  Bull  Fights."  I  was  staying 
in  Boulogne  when  these  ghastly  exhibitions  took  place. 
I  was  pained  and  grieved  that  they  were  so  largely 
patronised  by  our  English  people,  men,  and  women  too, 
I  was  sorry  to  see  ;  for  the  rule  is,  that  English  women 
cannot  bear  to  see  animals  suffer.  At  Boulogne  the 
rich  colouring  of  the  South  was  lacking,  also  the  bright 
and  picturesque  dresses  of  the  Spaniards.  There  was 
nothing  left  but  the  butchering  of  the  animals — which 
no  doubt  could  be  seen  any  day  at  the  "  abattoir."  I 
did  not  attend  these  shows  myself  for  I  have  seen  a 
"bullfight"  in  Seville  with  the  three  most  famous 
matadors  of  the  day  in  the  ring. 

When  the  first  bull  was  let  into  the  ring  as  described 
by  your  correspondent,  a  powerful,  strong-looking 
beast,  he  made  straight  for  the  horses,  and  caught  and 
lifted  on  his  horns,  a  grey  horse,  whose  shriek  of  agony 
and  terror  remained  for  many  a  long  day  in  my  ears. 
I  heard  the  thud  of  its  body  against  the  boards,  for 
the  mangling  of  the  horse  took  place  immediately  under 
the  place  where  I  was  sitting.  I  first  closed  my  eyes  and 
ears  with  horror,  then  I  looked  round  me,  and  only  saw 
amused  and  excited  faces,  not  a  look  of  pity  even  on  a 
woman's  face.  After  two  more  horses  had  been  done 
to  death  much  in  the  same  fashion,  there  came  the  men 
with  the  spears — and  to  the  joy  of  the  multitude  they 
were  most  successful  in  planting  them  in  the  quivering 
flesh  of  the  maddened  tortured  bull.  He  had  been 
wounded  in  several  places  by  lances  of  the  picadors  ; 
then  after  a  little  more  baiting,  and  nearly  dazed,  he 
was  rather  successfully  despatched  in  the  third  attempt. 
All  this  took  place  in  twenty  minutes. 

Then  came  a  second  bull,  with  the  same  horrible 
work  over  again,  but  in  the  case  of  this  animal  one  of 
the  picadors  drove  his  lance  through  the  thick  part  of 
the  bull's  neck  up  to  the  handle,  so  it  remained  in  the 
animal ;  no  one  could  approach  it  and  in  its  frenzy  the 
creature  kept  knocking  it  against  the  fence,  tearing  the 
flesh.  At  last  they  had  to  drive  it  into  the  enclosure, 
there  to  have  the  lance  pulled  out.  They  managed  to  get 
it  out,  but  when  the  bull  was  sent  back  into  the  arena, 
he  refused  to  enter,  and  was  met  with  derisive  shouts. 
Then  they  brought  a  decoy  bull,  which  the  poor  suffer- 
ing creature  followed.  The  decoy  was  hustled  off,  and 
the  creature  was  despatched  in  the  same  noble  manner, 
also  in  twenty  minutes.  There  were  six  of  these  fine 
animals  to  be  slaughtered,  and  they  were  done  to  death 
with  more  or  less  torture  than  the  two  I  have  described. 

One  matador  simply  butchered  his  bull ;  five  times 
he  tried  to  kill  with  the  sword,  until  the  people  howled 
again  with  disgust  at  his  bungling.  The  bull  ran 
bleeding  around  with  five  swords  in  him,  two  right 
through  his  body.  It  was  horrible,  and  pitiable.  As  for  the 
wretched  horses,  they  were  merely  gored  and  killed  by 
the  various  bulls.  One  horse  had  its  entrails  torn  out, 
and  still  the  rider  remained  on  his  back  and  the  animal 
walked  on  them.    There  were  at  last  cries  of  shame, 


and  the  chief  matador  who  was  in  the  ring  held  up  his 
hand  and  sent  the  man  and  horse  out  of  it.  With  the  next 
bull  this  horse  was  brought  back,  sewn  up  and  stuffed 
with  hay.  What  a  sight  to  see  that  poor  creature 
facing  the  bull  again,  and  again  being  lifted  on  its  cruel 
horns  ;  mercifully  to  be  killed,  this  time. 

Another  horse  had  been  gored  under  the  off  hind  leg, 
and  when  it  was  sent  back  into  the  arena  it  could 
hardly  use  it.  Then  one  of  the  wretches  who  despatch 
the  dying  horses,  took  a  big  stick  to  beat  it  up  to  the 
bull ;  and  the  wretch  on  its  back  used  his  spurs  to  goad 
it  on.  Then  the  bull  did  its  work  in  nearly  killing  it, 
and  the  man  despatched  it.  How  I  longed  to  be  in 
England  to  punish  these  two  particular  men  for  their 
cruelty  !  I  could  fill  many  pages  with  specimens  of  the 
cruelty,  but  I  have  said  enough. 

A  German  gentleman  who  accompanied  me  to  the 
bull-ring  said  to  me  when  it  was  over,  "  When  I  was  a 
young  man  I  saw  a  bull  fight  and  thought  it  good 
sport.  Now  I  think  it  a  bloody  and  degrading 
spectacle." 

There  are  plenty  of  cruel  sports  no  doubt.  All  sport 
may  be  called  cruel,  more  or  less.  But  this  is  the  only 
sport  I  know  of  where  the  pleasure  consists  in  the  sight 
of  blood,  as  in  the  old  Roman  circus. 

It  is  not  only  the  cruelty  itself,  but  the  sight  of  all  the 
young  boys  and  girls  who  come  with  their  parents  to 
gloat  over  it  which  is  so  shocking.  That  does  the 
harm.  People  may  ask  why  I  went,  I  went  once  because 
I  wanted  to  know.  You  cannot  speak  of  what  you 
have  not  seen.    Once  and  never  again. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Elizabeth  Merivale. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  JESUS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  24  October,  1899. 

Sir, — The  discourteous  tone  of  Father  Thurston's 
letter  might  perhaps  exonerate  me  from  the  task  of 
answering  it,  but  my  silence  would  be  assuredly  mis- 
understood, and  therefore  I  waive  a  natural  resentment 
and  trouble  you  with  a  few  observations. 

Before  giving  Father  Thurston  the  reference  he  de- 
mands I  must  remove  two  misconceptions,  which  his 
letter  suggests.  The  signed  article  on  "  The  Society 
of  Jesus "  was  avowedly  based  on  the  late  Canon 
Pennington's  "  Counter-Reformation  in  Europe,"  and 
the  quotations  were  expressly  referred  to  that  source. 
I  demur  to  being  credited  with  either  the  selection  or 
the  translation  of  the  passages  in  question.  Further,  I 
did  not  say  that  I  personally  regard  the  Jesuits  "with 
mingled  sentiments  of  fear  and  loathing,"  but  that  those 
sentiments  are  generally  provoked  by  the  Jesuits.  Does 
Father  Thurston,  or  any  well-informed  man  deny  this? 
When  I  learn  that  there  is  any  necessity,  I  will  under- 
take the  superfluous  task  of  giving  evidence  of  that 
which  gives  its  character  to  Jesuit  history,  and  not 
before. 

Father  Thurston,  on  the  basis  of  twenty-five  years' 
experience  as  a  Jesuit  "declares  his  most  positive  con- 
viction that  S.  Ignatius  Loyola  never  gave  expression 
to  any  sentiment  the  least  resembling  "  Canon  Penning- 
ton's controverted  extract.  I  conclude  that  the  writings 
of  the  Founder  are  no  longer  included  in  the  course  of 
Jesuit  study.  The  contested  statement  is  the  follow- 
ing : — "  A  sin,  whether  venial  or  mortal,  must  be  com- 
mitted, if  it  is  commanded  by  the  Superior  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  This  rendering  is  verbally 
identical  with  that  given  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  in  his 
great  work,  on  "  The  Renaissance  in  Italy,"  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  Canon  Pennington  was  content  to 
follow  that  accomplished  writer.  No  douht  the  words 
are  based  on  the  famous  Constitution  (Pars  VI.  cap.  5) 
"  Quod  constitutiones  peccati  obligationem  non  in- 
ducunt."  How  far  this  innocent  title  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Constitution  may  be  gathered  from  a  perusal  of 
the  full  text,  which  I  transcribe  from  the  original 
edition  of  1558  as  reprinted  in  London  1838.  In  order 
to  satisfy  myself  that  the  reprint  was  faithful,  I  collated 
it  with  the  text  of  the  Jesuit  edition  of  1583,  the  earlier 
edition  not  being  easily  accessible.  Here  then  is  the 
text  :— 

Cum  exoptet  Societas  universas  suas  Constitutiones, 
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Declarationes,  acvivendi  ordinem  omninojuxta  nostrum 
Institutum,  nihil  ulla  in  re  declinando,  observari  : 
oportet  etiam  nihilominus  suos  omnes  securos  esse,  vel 
certe  adjuvari  ne  in  laqueum  ullius  peccati  quod  ex  vi 
Constitutionum  hujusmodi,  aut  ordinationum  proveniat, 
incidant  :  Visum  est  nobis  in  Domino  praeter  expressum 
Votum,  quo  Societas  Summo  Pontifici  pro  tempore 
existenti  tenetur,  ac  tria  alia  essentialia  Paupertatis, 
Castitatis,  et  Obedientiae,  nit  lias  Constitutiones,  Decla- 
rationes, vel  ordinem  ullttm  vtvendi posse  obligationem  ad 
peccatuni  mortale  vel  veniale  inducere  :  nisi  superior  ea 
in  nomine  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  vel  in  virtutc 
sanctae  Obedientiae  juberet ;  quod  in  rebus  vel  personis 
Illls,  in  quibus  judicabitur  quod  ad  particularem  unius- 
cujusque,  vel  ad  universale  bonum  multum  conveniet, 
fieri  poterit  ;  et  loco  timoris  offensae  succedat  amor 
omnis  perfectionis  et  desiderium  :  ut  major  gloria  et 
laus  Christi  Creatoris  ac  Domini  nostri  consequatur." 

I  have  underlined  the  words  which  presumably  were 
in  the  minds  of  Mr.  Symonds  and  Canon  Pennington. 
Ranke  in  his  "  History  of  the  Popes  "  points  out  that 
there  is  a  certain  ambiguity  in  the  phrase  "  obligatio 
ad  peccatum  mortale  vel  veniale,"  which  might  permit 
a  less  offensive  sense  than  that  which,  at  first  sight, 
seems  obvious.  His  note  was  before  me  when  I  wrote 
the  article  in  question,  and  I  deliberately  refrained  from 
criticising  Canon  Pennington's  rendering,  because  it 
seemed  to  me  that  whatever  ambiguity  lay  in  the  Latin 
of  this  particular  passage  was  entirely  removed  by  other 
passages  of  a  similar  character,  by  the  context  of  the 
ambiguous  words,  and  by  the  notorious  practice  of  the 
Jesuit  Order,  which  evidently  presupposes  the  worst 
sense  of  the  Constitution.  That  the  early  Jesuits  them- 
selves understood  the  words  in  the  same  way  as  Mr. 
Symonds  and  Canon  Pennington  is  curiously  indicated 
by  the  reference  in  the  Index  of  the  Constitutions 
published  at  Rome  in  1583  "  in  Collegio  ejusdem 
Societatis  cum  facultate  Superiorum."  There  is  no 
ambiguity  in  these  words,  "  Superiores  possunt  obligare 
ad  peccatum  in  virtute  obedientiae  quando  id  multum 
conveniat.    P.  6.  c.  5." 

It  is,  I  know,  possible  to  produce  certain  maxims 
from  Loyola's  writings  which  seem  to  contradict  the 
disastrous  teachings  which  have  so  deeply  shocked 
the  Christian  conscience,  but,  as  Dr.  Littledale  in  his 
excellent  article  on  the  Jesuits  in  the  "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  "  pointed  out,  these  passages  must  be  dis- 
counted by  their  context  and  by  "the  whole  principle 
of  probabilism,  the  special  doctrine  of  the  Society, 
which  can  attenuate  and  even  defend  any  kind  of  sin." 
The  amazing  excesses  of  demoralising  subtlety  to 
which  the  Jesuits  pushed  the  doctrine  of  "  Probabilism  " 
may  be  learned  from  chapter  xxi.  of  Lea's  great  work 
on  "  Auricular  Confession  and  Indulgences  "  where  a 
mass  of  references  will  be  found. 

Father  Thurston  is  convinced  that  S.  Ignatius  Loyola 
never  gave  expression  to  any  sentiment  in  the  least 
resembling  that  which  he  ventured  so  rashly  to  re- 
pudiate. But  in  my  signed  article  I  quoted  several 
similar  passages.  Are  they  also  repudiated  ?  If  not, 
what  is  gained  by  the  Jesuits,  even  if  an  extravagant 
charity  permit  them  to  repudiate  their  own  former 
reading  of  one  Constitution  ?  The  grievous  offence  to 
the  Christian  conscience  which  has  been  expressed  in 
every  age  since  the  founding  of  the  Society  was  not 
occasioned  by  one  ambiguous  passage. 

I  am  far  indeed  from  pretending  to  any  such 
acquaintance  with  Jesuit  casuistry  as  Father  Thurston 
possesses,  but  I  have  an  amateur's  knowledge.  I  have 
spent  some  time,  which  might  have  been  better 
bestowed,  in  reading  Roman  casuists,  and  I  know 
enough  to  appreciate  and  endorse  Mr.  Lea's  statement 
that  "the  conception  that  right  and  wrong  have 
anything  to  do  with  human  action  is  completely 
suppressed,  and  the  system  may  be  described  as  a 
science  of  morals  with  morality  eliminated."  Jeremy 
Taylor's  picturesque  summary  is  not  too  severe.  "  I 
am  ashamed  of  this  heap  of  sad  stories  :  if  I  should 
amass  together  what  themselves  have  collected  in  their 
books,  it  would  look  like  a  libel  :  but  who  is  pleased 
with  variety  of  such  sores,  may  enter  into  the  hospitals 
themselves,  and  walk  and  look  till  he  be  weary." 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  Hensley  Henson. 


REVIEWS. 

A  NEW  LIFE  OF  THACKERAY. 
"The  Life  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray."  By 
Louis  Melville.     2  vols.     London  :  Hutchinson. 
1899.  32A-. 

"  T  ET  there  be  none  of  this  when  I  go."  These  un- 
■*— '  fortunate  words  uttered  by  Thackeray  in  a 
moment  of  disgust,  after  reading  some  fulsome  bio- 
graphy of  a  brother  man  of  letters,  were  destined  to  have 
an  effect  which  he  probably  did  not  anticipate.  His 
family,  interpreting  them  literally,  supposed  that  they 
laid  an  absolute  veto  on  the  preparation  of  any  biography 
of  him.  The  consequence  has  been  that  no  Life  of  him 
with  the  smallest  pretension  to  completeness  or  even  to 
authenticity  has  ever  appeared.  Nothing  could  be  more 
sketchy  and  perfunctory  than  Mr.  Theodore  Taylor's 
"  Thackeray  the  Humourist  and  the  Man  of  Letters  ;  " 
the  sketch  of  his  Life  by  Mr.  Herman  Merivale  and 
Mr.  Frank  Marzials  is,  as  it  forms  a  volume  in  the 
Great  Writer  series,  necessarily  on  a  small  scale. 
Anthony  Trollope  had  neither  the  materials  nor  the 
patience  to  do  justice  to  a  task  which  he  plainly  under- 
took as  a  mere  piece  of  journeyman  work,  and  Mrs. 
Ritchie's  Biographical  Introductions  are,  as  Mr.  Melville 
justly  remarks,  little  else  than  materials  for  a  full  Life. 

Mr.  Melville  brings  to  his  labour  of  love  much  en- 
thusiasm, much  knowledge  and  much  industry,  and  may 
fairly  claim  to  have  produced  the  fullest  collection  of 
facts  and  anecdotes  about  his  hero  which  has  hitherto 
been  brought  together.  Scissors  and  paste  have  very 
literally  achieved  all  that  scissors  and  paste  can  achieve. 
Not  a  newspaper,  not  a  review  or  magazine,  not  a 
memoir,  not  a  diary  in  which  anything  could  be  found 
in  the  way  of  gossip  about  the  object  of  Mr.  Melville's 
idolatry  but  has  yielded  its  snippet.  And  as  these 
snippets  have  been  if  not  skilfully  at  least  chrono- 
logically arranged,  Mr.  Melville's  work  has  all  the 
appearance  and  some  of  the  constituents  of  a  biography 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  It  may  be  conceded 
fully  and  we  concede  it  gratefully — that  Mr.  Melville 
has  produced  a  most  readable  and  amusing  book,  a 
book  for  which  the  general  reader  will  heartily  thank 
him.  But  when  Mr.  Melville  begins  to  talk  about 
"finality,"  in  other  words  to  flatter  himself,  as  he 
appears  to  do,  that  he  has  given  to  the  world  the 
standard  Life  of  Thackeray  he  is  indulging  in  an 
illusion  from  which  he  ought  at  once  to  be  disabused. 
To  the  higher  qualifications  of  the  biographer  Mr. 
Melville  has  no  pretension.  The  Thackeray  of  Mr. 
Melville's  narrative  bears  no  more  resemblance  to 
Thackeray  the  living  man  than  a  lay  figure  tricked  out 
and  bedizened  with  anecdotical  snippets  would  bear 
to  its  human  prototype.  No  good  biography  was  ever 
produced  by  a  mere  compiler  ;  it  is  the  last  triumph 
of  representative  art.  It  presupposes  some  of  the 
highest  gifts  of  the  literary  craftsman,  thorough  in- 
sight into  the  character  delineated,  into  its  virtues, 
into  its  limitations,  into  its  peculiarities,  the  com- 
prehensive grasp  which  can  seize  and  present  all  these 
not  in  detail  merely  but  in  totality ;  tact,  judgment 
discrimination,  and  in  addition  to  all  this  dramatic 
skill  on  a  corresponding  scale.  Mere  lovers  of  ana  and 
gossip  will  no  doubt  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  these 
two  volumes,  for  with  ana  and  gossip  they  can  regale 
themselves  to  their  heart's  content,  but  more  serious 
readers  can  hardly  lay  them  down  without  the  liveliest 
feelings  of  disappointment  and  surprise.  Can  this 
trivial  and  somewhat  vulgar — "literary  gent" — to 
use  his  own  favourite  expression  who  never  seems  tc 
have  opened  a  book  except  for  professional  purposes, 
and  who  was  eternally  babbling  with  sensitive  vanity 
about  his  own  writings  and  with  petty  malice  about 
the  writings  of  others  be  the  Thackeray  of  "  Vanity 
Fair"  and  "The  Newcomes "  ?  Can  this,  the  man 
whose  judgments  of  his  contemporaries  were  of  the 
following  order  "  Old  daddy  Wordsworth  may  thank 
his  stars  if  he  gets  near  enough  in  the  next  world  to 
black  Tommy  Moore's  boots  "  be  the  first  man  of  letters 
of  his  day  ?  '  Can  the  slangy  Bohemian  who  delighted 
in  roaring  out  bacchanalian  songs  at  the  Cyder  Cellars 
and  similar  haunts,  and  who,  half  fuddled  with  gin  and 
water,  called  for  "The  Newcomes"  that  he  might 
read  to  his  fellow-revellers  in  a  midnight  tavern  the 
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death  of  Colonel  Newcome,  be  really  the  Thackeray  we 
know  or  seem  to  know  from  his  books  ?  Of  this 
Thackeray  we  have  enough,  and  very  much  more  than 
enough  in  Mr.  Melville's  book  ;  but  this  Thackeray  is 
just  the  Thackeray  which  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
real  one  and  should  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion 
long  ago. 

There  probably  never  was  so  much  weakness  and  so 
much  strength  coexisting  in  a  single  man  as  in  the 
person  of  this  great  writer.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  veritable  combination  of  a  child  and  a  giant.  Motley 
said  of  him  that  he  had  the  appearance  of  "a  colossal 
infant  " — and  his  picture  of  him  is  so  significant  that  it 
may  be  transcribed  "He  has  the  appearance  of  a 
-colossal  infant — smooth,  white  shiny  ringlets  hair 
flaxen,  alas  !  with  advancing  years,  a  roundish  face  with 
a  little  dab  of  a  nose  upon  which  it  is  a  perpetual 
wTonder  how  he  keeps  his  spectacles,  a  sweet  but  rather 
piping  voice,  with  something  of  the  childish  treble  in  it." 
As  was  his  appearance  such  was  the  man  himself.  He 
seems  to  have  been  wholly  destitute  of  self-restraint, 
morose  or  merry,  loquacious  or  silent,  civil  or  rude 
precisely  as  the  mood  took  him.  When  an  acquaintance 
met  him  it  was  an  even  chance  whether  he  would  cut 
him  or  receive  him  gushingly  with  open  arms.  The 
garrulous  frankness  with  which  in  some  moods  he  would 
talk  about  his  private  affairs  was  as  surprising  as  the 
taciturn  silence  with  which,  in  another  mood,  he  would 
embarrass  those  whom  he  had  just  before  taken  into  his 
confidence.  At  times  he  had  the  austere  and  inacces- 
sible dignity  of  Milton,  at  other  times  he  had  all  the 
effusive  bonhomie  of  Goldsmith  and  Boswell.  He 
appears  to  have  been  consistent  in  nothing  but  in  the 
instincts  of  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman.  Some 
of  these  peculiarities  are  no  doubt  to  be  explained 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  The  loss  of  his 
fortune,  the  loss  of  a  child  to  whom  he  was 
greatly  attached,  the  terrible  tragedy  which  wrecked  his 
domestic  life,  the  tardy  recognition  of  his  genius  and  of 
his  merits  by  the  world,  the  privations  and  difficulties 
through  which  he  had  to  struggle — all  this  induced  a 
certain  recklessness  and  indifference  to  the  proprieties. 
How  the  iron  had  entered  into  his  soul  we  know  from 
his  earliest  novel.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  sense  of  duty 
and  for  the  deep  affection  which  he  had  for  his  daughters 
he  would  have  lost  all  energ)-. 

Anthony  Trollope  has  described  Thackeray  as  an 
indolent  man,  an  accusation  which  Mr.  Melville  stoutly 
combats.  That  Thackeray  could  not  have  been  very 
indolent  is  clear  from  the  number  and  variety  of  his 
collected  writings  :  but  there  is  something  to  support 
the  accusation.  He  was  singularly  ignorant  of  litera- 
ture and  history.  Even  of  the  periods  and  of  the 
subjects  which  he  had  especially  to  study  his  knowledge 
was  extraordinarily  insufficient  and  superficial.  His 
lecture  on  Swift  shows  surprising  ignorance  of  Swift's 
writings  and  of  Swift's  character,  and  his  lectures  on  the 
Georges  as  well  as  those  on  the  English  humorists  are 
not  merely  sketchy  but  full  of  errors.  Of  classical 
literature  he  apparently  retained  no  more  than  enabled 
him  to  put  occasionally  an  appropriate  quotation  from 
Horace  in  the  mouth  of  his  characters.  It  was  in  this 
that  he  differed  so  much  from  his  eminent  predecessor 
Fielding  whose  knowledge  of  the  world  of  books  was 
not  inferior  to  his  knowledge  of  the  world  of  men.  And 
yet  Thackeray  with  all  his  defects  was  both  a  great  man 
and  a  great  writer.  The  reason  of  this  has  still  to  be 
explained — but  the  explanation  will  not  be  found  in  these 
two  substantial  volumes,  which  to  say  the  truth  rather 
obscure  than  elucidate  the  problem.  Mr.  Melville  would 
have  done  well  to  remember  that  what  is  required  from 
a  biographer  is  not  the  record  of  what  a  great  man  has 
in  common  with  thousands  of  others  who  are  not  great, 
but  of  those  distinguishing  traits  of  character  and 
incident  which  differentiate  him  from  the  multitude. 
And  it  is  just  these  which  Mr.  Melville  misses. 


THE   ARMIES   OF  THE  WORLD. 
"The  Armies  of  the  World."    By  Charles  S.  Jerram. 

London  :  Lawrence  and  Bullen.     1899.    3^.  6d. 
r  I  'HE  title  of  this  work  is  ambitious  and  the  subject 
it  deals  with  is  vast.    To  do  credit  to  such  a 
theme  demands  a  much  larger  amount   of  technical 


knowledge  than  the  author  possesses  ;  nor  has  he  the 
necessary  lucidity  of  expression  and  terseness  of  style. 
His  comments  on  the  tactics  of  the  different  armies  are 
little  else  than  a  loose  stringing  together  of  principles 
common  to  all  armies.  For  instance  it  is  related  of  the 
Austrian  army  that  "as  in  the  advance  infantry  comes 
under  artillery  fire,  deep  formations  are  broken  up  and 
extended  formation  is  assumed,"  just  as  if  such  a 
proceeding  were  peculiar  to  that  army.  The  author 
has  not  even  learnt  the  meaning  of  various  military 
terms.  He  tells  us  of  the  same  army  that  "  cavalry 
and  infantry  usually  march  in  fours."  Assuming  the 
word  "  fours"  to  be  used  in  the  English  military  sense, 
this  word  means  that  the  cavalry  usually  march  eight 
and  the  infantry  four  abreast.  No  doubt  he  intended 
to  say  that  both  marched  four  abreast,  in  which  case 
he  should  have  said  that  the  cavalry  marched  in 
"  sections."  But  mere  numerical  details  are  not 
always  correct  or  up  to  date.  Thus  in  our  own 
army  the  corps  artillery  of  an  army  corps  is  given 
as  3  horse  and  2  field  batteries.  Once  this  was 
the  case.  But  it  does  not  even  agree  with  "War 
Establishments  1898" — 2  horse  and  6  field  batteries 
— which  in  this  respect  is  already  out  of  date.  To  turn 
to  the  French  army.  We  are  told  that  the  6th  or 
Chalons  corps  "  consists  of  five  divisions  of  infantry." 
Yet  in  reality  there  are  but  3— the  12th,  40th  and 
42nd. 

Truth  to  tell,  the  subject  itself  is  more  engrossing 
than  the  book.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  reflec- 
tion in  connexion  with  it  is  a  comparison  between  our 
own  and  foreign  armies.  The  army  corps  is  a  child  of 
modern  growth.  It  first  appeared  in  France  in  1800  : 
but  with  us  only  came  into  being  in  1815.  Then 
Wellington  had  under  him  in  the  Waterloo  campaign 
2  English  corps.  Each  consisted  of  30,000  men,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  General  Hill  were  corps  com- 
manders. Wellington  however  had  in  addition  a  reserve 
of  3  divisions  under  his  own  immediate  command.  In 
the  same  campaign  the  Prussian  army  had  4  corps  each 
composed  of  3  infantry  and  1  cavalry  division.  In  these 
days  the  great  Continental  nations  organise  their 
immense  forces  into  army  corps  even  in  peace-time. 
But  our  modest  peace  establishment  has  not  as  yet — 
except  for  a  few  days'  manoeuvring — aimed  at  anything 
so  ambitious.  To  us  therefore  an  army  corps  signifies, 
in  normal  conditions,  a  paper  force.  Hence  the  term 
is  less  familiar  to  us  than  to  our  neighbours.  That 
these  great  units  should  exist  permanently  is  with  them 
a  necessity.  For  this  there  are  several  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  that  their  existence  relieves  their  head- 
quarter staffs  of  certain  routine  work.  Still  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  these  highly  organised  units  can  take 
the  field  with  all  the  generals  and  staffs  of  peace-time. 
This  they  certainly  cannot  do,  and  for  a  very  good 
reason.  No  commander-in-chief  could  directly  control 
even  10  corps  in  the  field.  They  must  therefore  be  grouped 
together.  But  to  find  commanders  it  is  often  necessary  to 
take  generals  away  from  their  corps  commands.  Similarly 
their  places  in  the  corps  have  to  be  taken  by  divisional 
commanders  and  so  on.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  the  German  army  advanced  into 
France  as  3  armies — 3  corps  under  Steinmetz,  7  under 
the  Red  Prince,  and  5  under  the  Crown  Prince.  The 
total  strength  of  army  corps  among  European  nations 
varies  little.  The  war  establishments  of  our  own  are 
36,259.  But  our  corps  organisation  differs  in  one  respect 
from  nearly  all  the  others.  We  allow  for  a  much  larger 
number  of  general  and  staff  officers.  Thus  in  our  army  a 
corps  contains  3  infantry  divisions,  every  one  of  which  is 
composed  of  2  four-battalion  brigades.  But  in  most  of 
the  others,  there  are  but  2  divisions,  which  as  a  rule 
consist  of  2  six-battalion  brigades  each.  In  some  cases 
indeed  brigades — the  Russian  for  example — are  stronger 
still. 

The  Continent  of  Europe  is  often  said  to  be  a  vast 
camp,  and  to  a  large  extent  this  is  true.  In  any  case 
the  increase  made  even  in  the  last  thirty  years  has  been 
enormous.  Let  us  take  two  cases.  The  French  army 
in  1870  consisted  of  368  battalions,  252  squadrons  and 
164  batteries.  Yet  now  its  strength  is — or  at  least  will 
shortly  be — 731  battalions,  457  squadrons  and  580  bat- 
teries. Similarly  the  German  army  now  contains  624 
battalions  and  494  batteries  as  against  the  464  and  306 
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she  possessed  in  1S74.  On  the  other  hand  the  German 
cavalry — 93  regiments — was  the  same  then  as  it  is  now. 
We  can  form  some  idea  of  what  these  great  armies  are 
in  peace-time  by  considering  what  an  army  corps  is.  For 
most  of  us  now  know  at  any  rate  what  a  single  army 
corps  means.  Russia  has  24  such  army  corps  and 
more  ;  Germany  will  soon  have  23  ;  and  France  has  20. 


SOCIALISM  AND  SEX. 

"The   Psychology   of  Socialism."     By  Gustave  Le 

Bon.    London  :  Unwin.     1899.  16s. 
"Women   and    Economics."     By  Charlotte  Perkins 

Stetson.    London  :  Putnams.     1899.  6s. 

BOTH  these  books  are  studies  of  society  from  the 
point  of  view  that  certain  fundamental  changes  are 
in  course  of  evolution  which,  whether  we  like  them  or 
not,  are  bound  to  accomplish  themselves,  with  complete 
indifference  to  any  efforts  on  our  part  to  hinder  them, 
supposing  we  feel  inclined  to  try.  With  the  French 
author  socialism  is  one  of  these  inevitable  changes,  and 
he  is  plunged  in  the  depth  of  despair  as  he  recognises 
what  is  to  him  the  most  terrible  and  destructive  of  the 
tendencies  of  the  times  making  headway  in  all  the 
great,  or  formerly  great,  Latin  races,  and  even  in  what 
he  terms  the  Anglo-Saxon  communities.  His  outlook 
on  the  future  is  rendered  all  the  darker  by  this  latter 
phenomenon  ;  because  it  is  to  their  individualism  and 
love  of  liberty  that  their  prosperity  and  greatness  are 
due.  If  they  are  to  become  the  dupes  of  socialism 
what  can  be  expected  of  the  Latin  races  whose  instinct 
is,  and  always  has  been,  to  call  upon  the  State  to  do 
what  individuals  ought  to  do  for  themselves  ? 

The  book  is  as  unmitigated  a  Jeremiad  and  gospel 
of  pessimism  as  even  a  French  writer  can  compose  on 
the  world  in  general  and  his  own  country  in  particular. 
How  despairing  the  tone  is  may  be  gathered  from  the 
last  sentence  of  the  book.  "  Let  us  take  care  to  defend 
ourselves  against  the  enemies  who  threaten  us  within, 
while  yet  there  is  no  need  to  defend  ourselves  against 
the  enemies  without.  .  .  .  Let  us  without  ceasing  study 
the  problems  with  which  the  Sphinx  confronts  us,  and 
which  we  must  answer  under  pain  of  being  devoured  by 
her.  And  when  we  think  in  our  secret  hearts,  that 
such  counsels  are  perhaps  as  vain  as  the  vows  made  to 
an  invalid  whose  days  have  been  numbered  by  fate,  let 
us  act  as  if  we  did  not  think  so." 

Even  such  despairing  effort  as  is  here  indicated  is 
illogical  on  M.  Le  Bon's  own  principles.  He  is  a 
scientific,  materialistic  predestinarian  both  in  his  views 
of  the  individual  and  of  society  ;  and  when  he  sum- 
mons us  to  arms  against  manifest  destiny  he  is  as 
inconsistent,  so  far  as  theory  goes,  as  the  Calvinistic 
theological  predestinarians.  The  parallel  is  close.  The 
futility  of  personal  effort  against  individual  fate  fixed 
by  pre-determined  decree,  corresponds  with  that  of  social 
and  political  institutions  to  modify  or  divert  the  course 
marked  out  for  the  various  races  of  men  by  the  psycho- 
logical, physical,  and  economical  laws  which  bind  men 
as  with  chains  of  iron.  The  institutions  they  establish 
on  grounds  of  reason  and  principle  aie  quite  unimpor- 
tant, because  under  all  forms  the  hereditary  qualities  of 
race  constantly  reappear  ;  and  the  law  of  nature  that 
the  strong  will  win,  asserts  itself  equally  both  in  regard 
to  a  nation's  competition  with  other  nations  and  the 
competition  between  the  strong  individuals  and  the  weak 
within  it.  Might  and  right  are  synonymous,  and  all 
attempts  to  thwart  the  action  of  this  physico-moral  law, 
as  it  may  be  termed,  from  humanitarian  considerations 
for  the  weak  are  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  society. 

It  is  not  for  lack  of  teaching  if  we  have  acted 
unscientifically  in  setting  up  institutions  to  modify 
in  countless  ways  the  elimination  of  the  weak  and  help- 
less, and  have  thus  set  ourselves  against  the  progress 
of  the  race  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Why  have 
we  done  this?  M.  Le  Bon's  answer  in  effect  is  this  ; 
we  have  done  it  under  the  illusion  of  the  Christian 
religion  which  has  ministered  to  that  irrepressible  but 
delusive  instinct  of  the  human  race  that  at  least  hope 
was  somewhere,  and  somehow,  to  be  realised  of  relief 
from  the  burden  of  life.  It  has  made  us  tender  and 
compassionate  ;  and  what  it  could  not  promise  us  here 
t  at  least  could  promise  us  in  another  world.  Now 


what  remains  ?  The  illusion  of  Christianity  has  given 
place  to  the  illusion  of  socialism  which  promises 
escape  to  the  weak  from  their  unequal  fight  with  the 
strong. 

The  psychology  of  socialism  in  fact  comes  to  be  very 
much  like  the  psychology  of  Christianity,  inasmuch  as 
it  describes  a  state  of  mind  longing  for  relief,  and  in. 
protest  against  the  miseries  and  cruelties  of  life  ;  it  is 
indeed  a  psychology  as  old  as  human  life  itself.  We 
are  in  a  new  environment  of  circumstances  which  have 
caused  us  new  miseries  ;  and  that  is  all  except  that 
socialism  is  a  new  attempt  to  escape.  M.  Le  Bon  is 
quite  sure  it  will  be  made  because  it  is  an  illusion, 
and  men  always  get  their  motive  power  from  their 
dreams  and  not  from  reason.  Also  he  is  confident 
failure  will  come  of  it,  and  terrible  disaster,  with  a 
Caesar  to  put  an  end  of  it.  We,  remembering 
his  warning  as  to  the  limits  of  historical  pre- 
vision, can  only  go  so  far  with  him  as  to  agree 
that  this  would  most  likely  be  the  result  of  any- 
revolutionary  attempt  to  establish  it  by  force.  But  we 
are  not  to  be  beguiled  by  his  panegyric  of  "Anglo- 
Saxon  "  free  competition.  Much  of  the  lawless  com- 
mercial strife  he  imagines  our  greatness  depends  on  is 
already  in  process  of  being  cut  down.  Indeed  there  is. 
hardly  a  statement  he  makes  about  England,  though  it 
is  intended  for  praise  in  this  connexion,  where  he  is  not 
hopelessly  wrong  ;  just  as  he  is  when,  with  customary 
Gallic  malevolence,  he  bitterly  remarks  upon  our  political 
acts.  For  example  he  asserts  that  "  the  English  being 
unable  to  cope  with  the  laws  of  nature,  look  on  with 
philosophy  at  these  gigantic  hecatombs  "  (the  famines  in 
India)  "  each  of  which  destroys  as  many  men  as  all  the 
wars  of  Napoleon  put  together." 

When  we  pass  from  M.  Le  Bon's  book  to  that  of  the 
lady  whose  inspiration  is  derived  from  the  expansive 
temperament  of  the  great  Republic  of  the  West,  we 
breathe  a  different  atmosphere  ;  and  we  recognise  at 
once  how  much  more  hopeful  one  can  be  when  one  is 
not  a  citizen  of  a  played-out  European  nation.  It  is 
curious  that  M.  Le  Bon  has  not  a  word  to  say  on  the 
very  interesting  topic  of  "The  economic  relation 
between  men  and  women  as  a  factor  in  social  revolu- 
tion." And  yet  Miss  Stetson's  intention  is  to  show- 
that  what  she  calls  the  "excessive  sex  develop- 
ment "  of  women  is  responsible  for  some  of  the 
worst  evils  under  which  we  suffer ;  and  that  these 
may  be  removed  by  a  rearrangement  of  the  present 
social  conditions  under  which,  generally  speaking, 
women  are  economically  dependent  upon  men.  With 
a  great  deal  of  what  she  says  on  this  matter  it  is 
impossible  not  to  agree  ;  and  she  allows  herself  much 
liberty  of  speech  about  her  own  sex.  But  in  what  precise 
way  this  disastrous  economic  relation  is  to  be  altered 
without  reducing  men  to  the  same  inferior  intellectual 
and  moral  condition  to  which  economic  dependence  has 
brought  women  is  not  clear.  Without  a  completely 
different  industrial  system  whenever  a  woman  becomes 
economically  independent  it  follows  inevitably  that 
some  man  will  become  an  "  economic  parasite."  As 
the  advantage  of  this  is  not  apparent,  we  infer  that  the. 
logical  outcome  of  the  "  social  forces  which  are 
irresistibly  compelling  us  to  go  further,  even  without 
our  knowledge  and  against  our  violent  opposition  "  in 
the  direction  of  the  emancipation  of  women  from  their 
traditional  domestic  functions,  is  M.  Le  Bon's  bete  noire, 
some  form  of  collectivism.  That  we  may  pass  with 
the  remark  that  we  agree  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to 
show  what  precise  arrangement  would  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  general  principle.  But  we  cannot 
agree  with  much  of  Miss  Stetson's  reconstruction 
of  the  early  history  of  women,  however  willing 
we  may  be  to  accept  her  theory  of  the  wonderful 
transformation  of  society  that  will  result  through 
a  rehabilitated  womanhood.  Analogies  drawn  from 
the  sexual  equality,  with  or  as  in  many  cases  feminine 
superiority,  of  lower  animal  life  over  the  male,  are  very 
misleading  :  there  are  as  many  instances  to  prove  the 
contrary.  Moreover  whatever  may  be  the  precise  value 
of  the  fact,  if  fact  it  should  be,  that  our  primeval 
mother  amongst  the  trees  provided  for  herself  and  her 
baby  in  noble  independence  of  her  lazy  good-for-nothing 
mate,  who  at  most  only  helped  her  to  take  care  of  baby 
by  fighting  for  it,  all  the  evidence  we  have  of  the  early 
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condition  of  our  race,  in  its  really  human  phase, 
points  to  the  position  of  women  under  all  forms  of 
marriage  and  family  arrangements  as  essentially 
what  it  is  now.  Men  have  always  been  what 
Miss  Stetson  calls  them,  half  in  sorrow  and  half  in 
anger,  the  "monstrous  man-mothers"  of  the  race. 
When  marriage  was  of  such  a  form  that  the  duty  of 
providing  for  offspring  did  not  fall  upon  the  husband, 
the  woman  did  not  act  independently  as  seems  to  be 
supposed.  She  was  as  economically  dependent  long 
before  the  era  when  the  family  established  itself  in  its 
present  form  as  she  has  been  since.  We  are  not  in- 
clined to  discuss  prophecies  ;  and  we  can  only  say  what 
many  estimable  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  conservative 
tendencies  often  declare  in  view  of  so  much  that  has 
happened  since  they  were  young — "  We  cannot  think 
what  will  become  of  women  in  these  days." 


KING'S,  CAMBRIDGE. 


**  University  of  Cambcidge.  College  Histories.  King's 
College."  By  Rev.  A.  Austen  Leigh,  Provost  of 
the  College.    London  :  Robinson.    53-.  net. 

IT  was  a  fortunate  idea  of  Mr.  Robinson  to  publish  a 
series  of  College  Histories.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have,  it  is  true,  histories  of  their  own,  and  excellent 
historians  in  the  persons  of  Messrs.  Rashdall  and 
Mullinger  ;  but  owing  to  circumstances  which  are  not 
very  easy  to  explain  the  life  of  the  English  Universities 
has  always  run  with  a  stronger  tide  in  the  separate  col- 
leges than  in  the  University  itself.  It  is,  indeed,  only  of 
late  years  that  these  Universities  have  taken  a  prominent 
position  as  teaching  bodies,  and  many  of  the  expectations 
which  the  last  body  of  reformers  conceived  with  regard 
to  the  possibilities  of  University  teaching  have  not  been 
realised.  Therefore,  although  the  histories  of  individual 
colleges  may  not  altogether  supply  the  place  of  a  history 
of  the  corporation  of  which  they  form  part,  yet  no  one 
can  conceive  a  proper  idea  of  the  course  of  English 
Academical  life  who  has  not  studied  its  characteristics 
in  these  smaller  communities. 

King's  College  Cambridge  is  a  remarkable  insti- 
tution, and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  has  found  so 
competent  an  annalist  as  its  present  distinguished 
Provost.  It  and  its  sister  college  of  Eton  are  the  only 
marks  which  the  Sainted  Henry  has  left  on  the  realm 
which  he  governed  with  so  much  conscientiousness  and 
so  little  success.  It  was  conceived  on  a  grandiose 
scale,  and  the  chapel,  the  only  portion  of  a  second  and 
larger  design  which  has  been  completed,  is  an  earnest 
of  the  splendour  of  the  whole.  Although  the  services 
may  sometimes  have  been  neglected  and  have  seemed 
to  be  wasted  on  a  tiny  band  of  scholars,  yet  no  one  who 
knows  the  history  of  the  college  will  doubt  that  Henry 
showed  a  wise  prescience  in  building  the  chapel  first. 
Generations  of  Kingsmen  have  felt,  even  in  the  worst 
times,  that  a  college  possessing  such  a  shrine  could  not 
be  small  or  insignificant.  The  chiselled  vault  and  the 
jewelled  windows  have  acted  for  three  hundred  years 
as  a  reproach  to  those  who  neglected  their  founders' 
precepts  and  a  stimulus  to  those  who  laboured  to  carry 
them  into  effect. 

King's  College  was,  until  a  short  time  ago,  a  mag- 
nificent example  of  the  endowment  of  research,  and  the 
opponents  of  research  without  teaching  may  derive 
great  encouragement  from  its  history.  A  young  man 
once  admitted  as  a  Scholar  at  King's  became  a  Fellow 
in  three  years'  time  and  took  his  degree  without 
examination.  If  he  refrained  from  marrying  or  taking 
a  living  he  was  assured  of  a  comfortable  existence  and 
a  gradual  increase  of  power  and  income  until  the  end 
of  his  life.  It  might  seem  that  no  environment  could 
he  better  suited  for  the  production  of  great  literary 
works,  but  except  in  the  first  hundred  years  after  its 
foundation  the  college  produced  no  such  fruit  and  very 
few  distinguished  men.  The  lethargy  which  hung  over 
it  for  at  least  two  hundred  years  has  received  very  gentle 
treatment  at  the  Provost's  hands,  and  a  more  unsparing 
•use  of  the  evidence  at  his  disposal  might  have  led  to 
much  painful  and  scarcely  profitable  reading.  The 
college  life  of  Charles  Simeon  which  the  Provost  traces 
with  a  sympathetic  hand,  is  a  proof  of  the  obscurantism 
•of  those  dark  ages,  when  we  learn  that  the  one  Kings- 


man  whose  name  was  known  outside  the  college,  and 
the  one  Kingsman  of  that  age  whom  most  people  care 
to  remember,  was  so  unpopular  that  he  was  surprised 
when  a  brother  Fellow  ventured  to  walk  with  him  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  grass  plot.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  in  the  first  decade  of  this 
century  Byron  found  more  congenial  companions  in 
King's  than  in  Trinity,  and  that  although  the  bottle 
may  have  formed  the  principal  bond  of  union,  no  one 
can  doubt  the  culture  of  Hodgson,  Matthews  and  even 
of  Scrope  Davies. 

All  this  is  now  changed.  The  first  act  of  Provost 
Okes  on  entering  his  office  was  to  surrender  the  mis- 
chievous privilege  by  which  the  college  conferred  its 
own  degrees,  and  the  statutes  of  1862  made  another 
great  step  in  advance  by  throwing  open  the  college  to 
pensioners  and  the  scholarships  and  fellowships  to 
non-Etonians.  At  the  present  moment  King's  contains 
scarcely  as  many  Etonians  in  proportion  to  its  numbers 
as  Trinity.  The  Provost  has,  with  admirable  taste, 
passed  over  the  contemporary  history  of  the  college 
almost  in  silence  :  but  posterity  will  not  fail  to  re- 
member that  new  King's  could  never  have  come  into 
existence  unless  the  members  of  the  old  foundation  had 
voluntarily  relinquished  their  pecuniary  privileges  to 
their  own  severe  material  loss. 

King's  College  holds  a  unique  position  at  Cambridge 
because,  following  the  natural  development  of  a  society 
which  consisted  of  scholars  only,  it  confines  admission 
to  undergraduates  reading  for  honours.  For  this  and 
for  other  reasons  its  successes  in  the  schools  are  pro- 
portionately double  or  treble  of  those  of  any  other 
college.  This  does  not,  and  should  not  excite  any 
jealousy,  because  it  must  always  remain  small  in 
numbers  and  of  restricted  influence  in  many  depart- 
ments. Its  history  resembles  that  of  its  old  gate- 
way, which,  built  four  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  as  the  portal  of  a  distinguished  home  of  learn- 
ing, after  serving  its  purpose  for  some  decades, 
was  eclipsed  by  the  magnificence  of  newer  foundations, 
and  was  never  completed.  It  was  reserved  for  the  pre- 
sent age  to  effect  the  completion  of  this  beautiful 
example  of  perpendicular  architecture  which  had  so  long 
remained  a  fragment,  and  to  carry  out,  after  centuries 
of  waiting,  the  pious  and  learned  purposes  of  Henry  VI. 
if  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  his  aspirations,  at  least 
to  the  removal  of  the  slur  which  so  long  attached  itself 
to  the  community  of  which  Mr.  Austen  Leigh  has  shown 
himself  so  competent  an  historian. 


A   MINOR  CLASSIC. 
"Life   and    Remains   of   the   Rev.   R.    H.  Quick." 
Edited  by  F.   Storr.    Cambridge  :   At   the  Uni- 
versity Press.     1899.    75.  6d. 

IT  is  always  a  risky  proceeding  for  a  biographer  to 
separate  a  man's  life  from  his  writings,  especially 
if  he  further  splits  up  the  latter  into  certain  watertight 
compartments  which  have  no  more  organic  connexion 
with  one  another  than  the  headings  in  an  Encyclopaedia 
of  Architecture.  Still  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  and  we  think  Mr.  Storr  has  acted  judi- 
ciously in  applying  such  a  treatment  to  his  biography 
of  Quick.  In  fact  we  believe  he  has  adopted  the  only 
satisfactory  way  of  revealing  the  many  facets  of  a  life 
that  outwardly,  as  far  as  mere  incident  is  concerned, 
was  of  a  very  humdrum  order.  There  are  no  "  purpurei 
panni  "  in  Quick's  life.  The  interest  lies  not  in  what  he 
did,  but  what  he  said  and  wrote.  A  Life  of  Quick 
made  up  of  a  few  facts  and  dates  interspersed  with  a 
running  commentary  of  fragmentary  remarks  on  teach- 
ing and  preaching,  on  boys  and  masters,  on  other 
people's  children  and  his  own,  alternately  with  good 
stories,  moral  reflexions  and  scholastic  dicta  would  have 
bored  and  bewildered  the  most  persistent  "  book  work." 
In  reducing  this  "  olla  podrida "  culled  fiom  forty 
volumes  of  diary  to  something  like  logical  order  by 
grouping  it  under  certain  well-defined  headings,  the 
editor  has  turned  out  a  book  which  should  tempt  every- 
one to  dip  into  it,  with  the  result,  we  suspect,  that  many 
will  end  by  reading  it  from  cover  to  cover. 

Such  is  the  esoteric  nature  of  the  interest  taken  in 
education  in  England  that  it  would  be  no  paradox  to 
say  that  the  name  of  Quick  is  better  known  abroad  and 
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especially  in  America  than  in  this  country.  And  yet 
his  is  a  name  that  cannot  be  ignored  in  the  annals  of 
English  education.  A  man  of  broad  and  progressive 
sympathies  he  belonged  in  his  own  special  line  to  that 
rare  category  of  individuals  in  whom  seem  centred  and 
summed  up  the  aspirations  and  tendencies  of  their 
times.  What  Victor  Hugo  said  of  himself,  as  the 
echo  sonore,  which  caught  up  and  interpreted  the 
scattered  thoughts  and  fancies  of  his  epoch,  may  be 
applied  in  a  humbler  way  to  Quick.  He  possessed 
the  same  half-instinctive  "  flair "  for  divining  coming 
changes  in  the  educational  world.  How  sound  his 
insight  was  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  many  of 
his  ideas  which  seemed  such  paradoxes  to  his  con- 
temporaries have  already  passed  into  common  accept- 
ance. At  the  present  time  when  educational  problems 
are  more  than  usually  to  the  fore,  his  book  should 
prove  of  exceptional  value  to  those  who  are  still  seeking 
for  a  solution  of  their  own  particular  difficulties.  They 
will  find  it  wonderfully  stimulating  and  helpful. 

If  we  look  for  the  key  to  this  extraordinary  sensi- 
tiveness which  made  Quick  a  sort  of  barometer  of 
educational  changes,  we  shall  find  it  in  a  letter  he 
received  from  another  great  educationist,  Thring. 
Thring  had  dedicated  to  Quick  his  "Theory  and 
Practice  of  Education "  and  on  Quick's  acceptance  of 
the  dedication,  he  wrote  :  "  You  are  the  only  man  I 
have  met  with  who  has  not  been  a  mere  partisan  in 
education,  who  has  not  looked  at  it  through  pro- 
fessional spectacles  of  more  or  less  self-interest,  and 
been  a  modernist  because  it  was  in  his  line  or  a 
classicist  because  it  was  in  his  line,  but  has  quietly 
looked  and  thought  about  what  is  best" 

Insight  and  honesty,  ability  to  seek  truth  and  ensue 
it  :  these  were  the  main  characteristics  of  Quick. 
What  then  were  Quick's  chief  contributions  to  English 
education  ?  Apart  from  his  published  work,  the  answer 
is  "  writ  large  "  on  the  400  odd  pages  that  Mr.  Storr  has 
assigned  to  his  opinions  of  educational  matters.  Take 
any  section  you  please,  public  schools,  examinations, 
language,  the  training  of  teachers,  you  will  find  some- 
thing of  value  to  the  educationist  on  every  page. 
Here  is  life-science  in  its  most  attractive  and  least 
doctrinaire  form.  Here  is  common  sense  in  teaching 
with  little  or  no  reference  to  that  "blessed  word" 
psychology  that  frightens  away  the  general  reader 
and  is  a  convenient  catchword  for  those  who  are  too 
lazy  to  think.  Here  is  an  eloquent  argument  in 
favour  of  the  training  of  teachers,  of  raising  the 
tone  and  mental  outlook  of  the  profession  that  no 
master  can  read  without  profit  ;  here  are  grave  warn- 
ings against  the  mechanical  nature  of  our  primary 
education,  the  cramping  effect  of  a  cast-iron  Code,  and 
the  lack  of  intelligent  interest  at  headquarters.  Yet 
Quick  is  no  censorious  critic.  His  keen  sense  of 
humour  saves  him  from  such  excess.  Where  Thring 
would  rage  with  Juvenal,  Quick  has  a  smiling  reproof 
like  Horace.  "  Castigat  ridendo  "  is  his  motto,  and  his 
power  of  getting  at  the  heart  of  any  subject  he  touches 
on  is  onty  equalled  by  his  faculty  of  also  getting  at  the 
heart  of  his  reader.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  for 
establishing  a  Quick  memorial  library  to  which  many  of 
the  profession  both  in  England  and  America  have  con- 
tributed. Mr.  Storr's  masterly  compilation  should  be 
of  no  small  service  in  promoting  the  flow  of  subscrip- 
tions for  this  worthy  end.  Between  the  library  and  the 
biography  that  bids  fair  to  become  a  minor  classic, 
there  is  little  fear  that  the  name  of  Quick  will  be  soon 
forgotten. 


THE  GOOD  SOCIALIST  AND  THE  BAD  ; 
AND  OTHER  NOVELS. 

"  One  Hour  and  the  Next."    By  Millicent  Sutherland. 
London  :  Methuen.    1899.  6s. 

Novels  and  plays  dealing  with  religious  or  social 
motives  outside  the  ordinary  range  of  fiction  or  the 
drama  are  often  extravagant,  bizarre,  insincere,  and  in 
execrable  taste  ;  with  a  minimum  of  knowledge  and  a 
maximum  of  pretence.    They  are  popular  with  a  public 


which  professes  seriousness,  but  in  fact  revels  in' 
violent  sensationalism.  "One  Hour  and  the  Next" 
will  not  appeal  to  this  class  of  readers  either  in  matter 
or  style.  It  is  a  story  which  is  developed  out  of  a 
really  serious,  thoughtful,  and  sincere,  treatment  of  the 
relations  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  employers 
and  employed,  and  out  of  the  characters  of  their 
real  or  professed  representatives.  Many  more  at- 
tractive phases  of  life,  in  the  estimation  of  many 
novel-readers,  lay  nearer  to  the  writer's  hand  than 
that  which  she  has  chosen  to  describe ;  the  squalid 
struggle  of  a  strike  of  dyers  in  a  provincial  town 
where  rival  Socialist  leaders,  the  genuine  reformer 
and  the  impostor,  are  the  heroes  of  the  scene,  and 
their  theories  of  society  the  matter  of  the  story.  This 
choice  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  interests  that  are 
affected  by  industrial  questions.  It  is  a  remarkable 
change  from  romantic  sentimentalism  that  the  ground- 
work of  a  lady's  novel  should  be  the  conflicts  of  trade- 
unions,  the  propaganda  of  Socialists,  and  the  views  on 
those  matters  of  various  classes  of  society  ;  and  that  she 
should  even  make  the  love  affairs  of  her  heroine  pros- 
perous or  the  reverse,  according  as  she  shall  choose 
the  right  or  the  wrong  kind  of  Socialist. 

The  difficulty  of  welding  into  artistic  fiction  the  dis- 
cussion of  economics  and  the  policy  of  strikes  is 
sufficiently  evident  ;  and  it  has,  in  fact,  interfered 
to  some  extent  with  the  treatment  of  this  story  as 
story.  It  would  doubtless  have  done  so  more  or  less 
in  the  most  practised  hands.  But  in  spite  of  this  handi- 
cap the  story  as  such  is  decidedly  interesting,  and  there- 
fore from  the  point  of  view  of  the  novel-reader  success- 
ful. Agnes  Stanier,  the  heroine,  is  a  real,  life-like  cha- 
racter, who  can  stand  on  her  own  merits  in  that  kind  ; 
and  not  the  less  so  because  we  neither  admire  nor  love 
her  sufficiently  to  be  very  anxious  as  to  whether 
Assheton  the  good  Socialist,  or  Lester  the  bad  one, 
shall  ultimately  win  her.  At  least  as  far  as  reward  to 
Assheton  goes;  for  one  would  say  "he  might  have 
done  better" — a  formula  not  unusual  in  actual  life. 
Agnes'  father  the  old  scholar,  utterly  unsympathetic 
with  modern  ideas,  and  of  disappointed  life,  is  an 
attractive  figure,  in  effective  contrast  to  the  enthusiasts 
about  him.  Assheton  is  rather  conventional  :  Lester 
somewhat  melodramatic  :  but  the  whole  impression  of 
him  is  one  of  decided  reality  :  and  the  secret  of  his 
morbid  desire  to  do  social  and  political  mischief  discloses 
itself  in  the  end  as  a  sufficient  explanation.  On  the 
whole,  with  certain  exceptions  such  as  the  scene  in  the 
manufacturer's  drawing-room,  where  the  point  to  be 
made  is  the  enormous  influence  of  women,  perhaps  even 
especially  of  silly  women,  the  story  will  interest  a  class 
of  readers  less  impatient  of  thought  and  more  critical 
than  the  mere  lovers  of  startling  fiction.  What  strikes 
us  generally  is  that  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  has 
trained  herself  hitherto  in  the  forms  of  reasoned  state- 
ment, rather  than  in  the  medium  of  dialogue  and  action 
— the  novelist's  principal  apparatus. 

"The  Path  of  a  Star."     By   S.   Jeanette  Duncan. 
London :  Methuen.    1899.  6s. 

In  none  of  her  previous   works   has    this  gifted 
authoress  made  more  plain  her  special  powers  of  human 
analysis.    The  story  takes  place  in  Calcutta  but  the 
descriptions    of  native    life    and    local   scenery  are 
pleasantly  brief.    A  girl  in  society,  a  young  actress  and 
a  Salvation  Army  "  lass  "  are  the  dominating  characters. 
Through  the  medium  of  one  man  they  are  all  brought  | 
into    contact    with    each    other.     The    girl,  Alicia 
Livingstone,  and  the  actress,  Hilda  Howe,   become  a 
devoted  friends,  and  it  is    interesting  to  note   how  t 
Alicia's  charming  and  cultured,  but  inherently  common- 
place mind,  seeks  to  understand  the  strong  intellect 
and    originality    of    Hilda.    "Captain"   Filbert   the  1 
"  Hallelujah  lass  "  is  a  beautiful  visionary — when  she 
is  not  a  visionary  she  is  distressingly  middle-class  and 
it  is  a  relief  when  she  marries  into  her  Army  and  gives 
up  entering  a  class  she  would  not  have  adorned.  The 
men  are  rather  colourless  necessary  objects  on  which  \ 
to  hang  love-stories.     Although   the   characters  are 
neither  great  nor  wicked,  the  brightness  of  Miss  Duncan's 
style  invests  them  with  a  very  real  charm  and  interest. 
The  novel  is  distinctly  above  the  average. 
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'Sellouts'  Manager."      By   Mrs.    Ormiston  Chant. 
London  :  Richards.     1899.  6s. 

Mrs.  Chant's  book  represents  her  as  a  very  mild  lady 
rying  to  "cut  a  dash."  Having  made  herself  con- 
spicuous by  a  misdirected  moral  campaign  she  now 
seeks  to  portray  her  ideal  music-hall,  which  is  to  have 
ill  sorts  of  unusual  attractions  —  from  oratorios  to 
lurseries  and  perhaps  wash-houses — to  compensate  for 
;he  absence  of  alcohol.  Her  hero  is  the  manager  of  a 
■usic-hall  and  the  burden  of  her  book  one  long  protest 
against  his  exclusion  from  society.  A  colonel's  wife 
shuns  him  at  the  outset,  but  his  transcendent  virtues 
jvercome  even  her  puritanism,  and  he  ends  up  by 
jscorting  "  the  princess  "  to  her  carriage.  To  say  the 
300k  is  vulgar  would  be  to  tax  the  strength  of  one 
adjective  too  heavily  ;  it  is  also  ignorant,  ridiculous,  dull 
and  sometimes  offensive.  When  some  admirer  comes 
to  edit  an  Ormiston  Chant  birthday  book,  he  must  not 
Forget  the  following  elegant  extract  :  "  True  love  is  like 
a  cough,  there's  no  keeping  it  quite  to  yourself." 

I  The  House  by  the  Lock."    By  Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson. 
London  :  Bowden.     1899.  6s. 

Mrs.  Williamson  can  do  so  admirably  when  she 
leaves  the  sensational  and  gives  rein  to  her  humour,  as 
she  did  in  "The  Newspaper  Girl,"  that  one  regrets  her 
return  to  the  old  vein.  However,  if  she  must  write 
conventional  "sensation,"  "The  House  by  the  Lock" 
will  do  as  well  as  need  be.  It  deals  in  corpses,  im- 
personations, murders  and  disguises  enough  for  any- 
body, and  ends  every  chapter  with  a  new  shock  in  the 
approved  manner. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS. 

Empire  is  the  dominant  note  in  the  new  three-monthly  reviews. 
The  "  Quarterly  " — an  excellent  number  which  makes  a  rather 
startling  departure  in  the  shape  of  illustrations  to  an  article  on 
zebras  and  hybrids — opens  with  "  The  Federation  of  Australia  " 
and  closes  with  "  British  Supremacy  in  South  Africa."  The 
first  article  in  the  "Edinburgh"  is  a  review  of  British  opportu- 
nities on  the  banks  of  the  White  and  Blue  Niles  ;  the  last  is  a 
survey  of  the  position  in  South  Africa  down  to  the  delivery  of 
the  Boer  ultimatum.    It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence was  held  in  a  Dutch  city,  and  that  the  most  peace-loving 
and  peace-desiring  of  its  participants  was  Great  Britain.  Yet 
the  first  war  which  occurs  after  the  Conference  is  one  between  a 
Dutch  race  and  Great  Britain.  The  Peace  Conference  however 
was  apparently  not  intended  to  apply  to  wars  as  between  vassal 
and  suzerain  States  :  according  to  a  note  in  the  "  Quarterly  "  on 
the  Conference  the  best  means  of  preventing  a  European  war  is 
an  Anglo-German  alliance.  By  a  striking  unanimity  of  language, 
in  articles  which  are  wholly  unlike,  the  "  Edinburgh  "  and  the 
I  Quarterly  "  describe  the  Boers  as  "  a  peculiar  people."  The 
I  Edinburgh "   hardly   rises    to   the   occasion   as   does  the 
"  Quarterly"  in  considering  the  Transvaal  difficulty.    Its  obser- 
vations were  made  before  the  Boers  had  forced  war  upon  South 
Africa  ;  they  amount  to  a  suggestion  that  a  settlement  should 
be  left  to  the  further  development  of  the  British  Colonies  as 
opposed  to  the  stagnant  Dutch  communities.    But  we  can  see 
ino   reason   why   because   the  future   inevitably  belongs  to 
the  Briton,  present  justice  should  be   denied.      It  is  very 
difficult,   as   the  "  Quarterly "   says,   for   people   who  have 
never  visited  the  Transvaal  to  understand  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  Boers  towards  the  mining  industry.    It  is  also  difficult 
for  the  unimaginative  scribe  in  London  to  realise  what  it  means 
to  South  Africa  if  the  subject  of  the  paramount  power  is  made 
1  to  play  the  part  of  a  serf  in  a  vassal  State — if  "members  of  a 
master  race"  are  "subjected  to  indignities  from  which  English- 
men do  not  suffer  in  any  other  part  of  the  civilised  globe."  Nor 
'lis  it  only  in  South  Africa  that  the  Briton  is  asserting  himself. 
In  the  Soudan  as  in  the  Transvaal  Lord  Salisbury's  Government 
ds  undoing  Mr.  Gladstone's  bad  work  and  is  bent  upon  improv- 
ing on  the  conditions  which  were  precedent  to  that  work. 
Even  in  a  quarterly  review  the  history  of  a  country  going  back 
1  2,500  years  is  a  large  order.    Yet  this  is  what  the  "  Edinburgh  " 
attempts  to  compass  in  its  able  article  on  the  Niles.  The 
Soudan  in  old  times  was  the  home  of  a  considerable  empire. 
Great  Britain  has  no  holiday  task  ahead  if  she  is  to  restore 
health  and  prosperity  to  a  region  so  long  abandoned  to  bar- 
1  barism  and  so  largely  depopulated.    But  there  is  not  sufficient 
ground  to  justify  fears  that  the  task  is  hopeless.    A  century  or 
two  ago  European  explorers  looked  upon  Australia  with  less 
hopeful  eyes  than  we  legard  the  Soudan  now.    Australia  to-day 
smiles  with  plenty  and  aspires  to  nationhood.    If  the  Dutch  in 
the  Transvaal  were  not  the  stubborn  creatures  they  are,  they 
might  have  taken  a  hint  from  Australia  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
enlightened  conditions  of  government  under  the  aegis  of  Great 
Britain.    Australia,  the  "  Quarterly  "  points  out  in  reviewing  the 


Federal  movement,  has  never  had  to  complain  of  undue  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  mother-country.  On  the  contrary, 
"  if  they  have  had  any  ground  for  complaint  it  is  on  the  score  of 
England's  indifference  to  the  claims  of  Empire  rather  than  of 
that  of  pressure  of  sovereignty."  Australia  has  made  Imperial 
neglect  an  excuse  for  a  very  different  line  of  action  from  that 
taken  by  the  Transvaal.  Lord  Derby's  unwisdom  paved  the 
way  to  our  present  troubles  in  South  Africa.  In  Australia  it 
operated  as  a  direct  incentive  to  Federation. 

Even  in  considering  such  a  subject  as  "  A  Place  in  the 
Country,"  which  the  "  Quarterly"  treats  in  an  admirable  paper, 
it  is  impossible  to  escape  from  some  side  reflections  on  the 
question  of  Empire.  In  these  days  when  country  houses  with 
their  innumerable  attractions  have  passed  largely  into  the  hands 
of  the  "  nouveaux  riches  "  the  significance  of  the  phrase  "  a  place 
in  the  country"  has  undergone  a  complete  change.  Still 
country  houses  do  a  vast  deal  for  the  vigour  and  the  grit  of  the 
Briton.  Modern  commerce  now  supplies  the  incomes  by  which 
many  estates  that  had  their  origin  in  very  different  conditions 
are  kept  going.  Agriculture  made  Englishmen  what  they  are. 
If  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  to-day  England  seems  well 
cultivated,  if  kitchen  gardens  and  cornfields  and  hedgerows 
show  no  lack  of  care,  if  the  appearance  of  the  land  often  seems 
to  belie  the  Agricultural  Returns  themselves,  the  explanation  is 
that  agriculture,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  profit,  is  supported 
by  the  wealth  derived  from  town  and  Empire.  Just  as  the 
servant  of  the  Empire  returns  to  England  to  recruit  or  to  enjoy 
a  well-earned  pension,  so  the  merchant  magnate  now  finds 
health  and  vigour  and  enables  scores  of  friends  to  do  likewise 
in  country  houses  made  accessible  by  modern  facilities  of  loco- 
motion. The  "  Quarterly "  has  no  qualms  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  partial  dethronement  of  "  our  old  nobility  : "  "  if  the  blue- 
blooded  Norman  dynasty  is  to  be  displaced  by  a  horde  of 
invaders  whose  title  deeds  are  writ  in  mustard  or  blacking,  the  fair 
field  allowed  for  the  experiment  is  simply  one  more  of  the  triumphs 
of  British  freedom."  Empire  and  country  is  a  theme  of  wide 
ramifications.  Incidentally  we  are  reminded  by  an  article  in  the 
"  Edinburgh  "  on  Bismarck — a  little  belated  but  nevertheless 
an  exceedingly  interesting  study — that  the  maker  of  the  German 
Empire,  finding  civil  and  military  employment  uncongenial,  re- 
tired to  manage  the  family  estates  in  Pomerania.  Had  the  country 
absorbed  his  energies,  how  different  might  have  been  the  map 
of  Europe  to-day  ;  how  much  less  ominous  for  British  industry 
the  competition  of  Germany  !  Again  "  the  food  of  London," 
discoursed  of  by  the  "  Quarterly,"  brings  home  to  us  another 
phase  of  Empire  and  country.  Great  Britain  imports  food  to 
an  extent  which  is  almost  appalling  to  contemplate.  England's 
farms  feed  the  capital  less  and  less.  Unfortunately  the 
transference  has  not  been  chiefly  from  the  home  country  to  the 
Empire.  We  depend  upon  the  foreigner  for  articles  which 
the  colonies  only  need  encouragement  to  supply.  The  question 
is  one  to  which  federated  Australia  in  conjunction  with  Canada 
and  the  united  South  Africa  which  may  be  the  outcome  of 
the  present  crisis  may  usefully  devote  particular  attention. 
The  foreigner  last  year  sent  us  3,800,000  quarters  of  wheat  out 
of  a  total  of  5,800,000  consumed.  Many  ends  might  be  served 
even  by  a  modest  registration  duty  on  foreign  corn.  In  dis- 
cussing the  various  reports  and  schemes  on  Old  Age  Pensions 
the  "  Edinburgh  "  frankly  admits  that  if  an  experiment  is  to  be 
tried  the  money  must  be  raised  either  by  an  increase  of  the 
death  duties  and  income  tax  or  by  a  return  to  discarded  duties, 
including  those  on  imported  foodstuffs.  A  small  impost  on 
foreign  corn  would  go  far  to  provide  the  money  necessary  to 
further  the  cause  of  the  veteran  of  industry  who  is  no  longer 
able  to  keep  the  field,  whilst  it  would  do  something  to  further 
the  cause  of  United  Empire. 

Church  questions  do  not  claim  a  large  share  of  attention  in 
the  "  Edinburgh  "  or  the  "  Quarterly  " — the  former  deals  with 
them  in  passing  in  an  article  on  the  late  Lord  Selborne,  and  the 
latter  discusses  the  chances  of  numerous  cardinals  as  possible 
candidates  for  the  papal  chair  when  Leo  XIII.'s  long  occu- 
pancy comes  to  an  end.  The  "Church  Quarterly"  is  of 
less  general  interest  than  usual.  A  learned  and  searching 
criticism  of  the  late  Dr.  Rivington's  work  on  "  The  Roman 
Primacy"  430-451  A.D.  tells  us  nothing  new  on  a  subject  which 
has  been  the  battleground  of  erudite  conflict  and  the  victim  of 
polemical  dishonesty  for  three  centuries  :  the  old  arguments  are 
re-stated  with  precision  and  the  familiar  sophistries  of  the  Ultra- 
montane case  re-exposed  without  discourtesy.  A  long  review 
of  Dr.  Briggs'  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Floly  Scripture" 
is  nothing  bu^  a  fierce  screed  against  the  "  Higher  Criticism." 
The  writers  attitude  on  critical  questions  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  statement  that  "  we  can  prove  with  overwhelming  proba- 
bility .  .  .  that  Moses  wrote  Deuteronomy,"  including,  we 
presume,  the  account  of  his  own  death  and  burial  in  Chapter 
XXXIV.  The  fanatical  hostility  to  Biblical  science  which 
marks  the  "  Church  Quarterly's  "references  to  the  works  of  modern 
critical  scholars  is  a  serious  blot  on  a  periodical  which  in  other 
directions  is  admirable.  The  Lambeth  decision  on  Incense 
and  the  "  hearing  "  on  Reservation  are  discussed  in  a  well- 
informed  article,  setting  out  the  moderate  High  Church  view. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  thing  in  the  present  number  is  the 
very  severe  criticism  of  Professor  Sandals  recent  pamphlet. 
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An  amiable  Broad  Churchman  is  not  well  advised  in  making  an 
excursion  into  ritual  discussions,  and  although  the  excellent 
intentions  which  inspired  the  author  of  the  little  work  in  ques- 
tion must  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  most  conscientious  critic, 
yet  we  cannot  but  agree  with  the  writer  of  this  review  that  the 
Professor  fails  so  entirely  from  want  of  knowledge  as  to  deprive 
his  pamphlet  of  value  as  a  serious  criticism  of  the  Archbishops' 
opinion.  There  is  always  an  immense  amount  of  solid  work  in 
the  "  Church  Quarterly,"  and  this  issue  is  an  excellent  example. 


TWO   NEW  BOOKS. 


"Tuscan  Artists,  their  Thought  and  Work. "    By  Hope  Rea. 
London  :  Redway.    1S99.  $s. 

This  is  a  small  book  whose  character  ay  be  guessed  from 
its  title.  Mr.  Ruskin's  "  Mornings  in  Florence  "  was  the  pro- 
totype. The  genius  of  Mr.  Ruskin  has  determined  a  great  flow 
of  tourists  to  the  monuments  of  Italian  art,  tourists  of  a  special 
kind.  Without  any  very  definite  susceptibility  or  discrimina- 
tion in  matters  of  art,  they  are  prepared  to  take  their  art 
very  seriously  and  expect  to  receive  from  their  visits  to  churches 
and  galleries  a  great  deal  of  edification.  These  suggestions 
must  be  provided  for  them  from  without,  hence  the  reason  for 
the  existence  of  books  like  this  in  which  a  certain  amount  of 
information  is  conveyed  in  a  stream  of  gentle  semi-devotional 
argument.  The  book  is  not  at  all  bad  of  its  kind,  and  when  it 
becomes  most  business-like,  as  in  the  description  of  Orcagna's 
tabernacle  at  Or  San  Michele,  it  will  occupy  and  interest  its 
readers  when  they  visit  that  monument. 

"  Cities  and  Sights  of  Spain."    By  E.  Main.    London  :  Bell. 

1899. 

Here  we  have  a  storehouse  of  intelligent  information  reduced 
to  a  very  small  compass  for  the  benefit  of  the  tourist  in  Spain. 
There  are  no  ambitious  descriptions  or  excursions  beneath  the 
surface  but  plenty  of  hints  which  he  cannot  fail  to  appreciate. 
Many  popular  delusions  are  usefully  exploded,  as  for  instance 
that  the  cookery  is  intolerable  outside  the  beaten  track, 
that  travel  is  uncomfortable  and  even  dangerous,  and  that 
the  Spaniards  dislike  strangers.  There  are  a  few  -  errors, 
one  about  the  pelota-court  at  Barcelona  and  another  about  the 
punctuality  of  Spanish  trains,  but  on  the  whole  the  book  is 
excellent  within  the  narrow  aspirations  of  its  sphere.  The 
author's  snap-shots,  which  illustrate  it,  are  not  very  clearly 
reproduced,  but  they  are  generally  well-chosen  and  charac- 
teristic. One  of  a  train  at  a  wayside  station  (p.  167)  is 
admirably  expressive. 
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NOTES. 

Nothing  could  have  been  finer  than  the  way  in  which 
the  nation  took  the  news  from  Ladysmith  of  the  capture 
of  two  battalions  and  a  battery.  The  cause  of  the 
capitulation  was  not  known  at  first,  and  nothing-  was 
apparent  from  the  first  telegram  except  that  a  disaster, 
possibly  humiliating,  and  possibly  dangerous,  had 
befallen  our  arms,  and  that  the  general  in  command 
had  taken  all  the  blame  upon  himself.  Yet  nobody 
lost  his  head,  and  even  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  where 
sentiment  is  not  expected  to  make  prices,  the  value  of 
securities  fell  very  little.  Happily  it  turned  out  on 
fuller  information  that  there  was  nothing  disgraceful 
about  the  surrender,  for  the  bravest  of  troops  cannot 
fight  without  ammunition,  and  that  the  loss  of  material 
and  prisoners  did  not  seriously  affect  the  security  of 
Ladysmith,  to  use  Sir  George  White's  words. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  effect  of  this  disaster  that  it 
actually  turned  Continental  opinion  that  was  previously 
hostile  in  our  favour.  In  the  first  place  it  has  con- 
vinced those  who  judged  our  conduct  the  most  harshly 
that  we  did  not  wish  to  go  to  war,  and  that  we  did  not 
believe  that  war  would  be  necessary.  Foreigners  see 
now  that  we  were  actually  unprepared  for  war,  and 
that  we  have  paid  heavily  in  human  life  for  our  belief  in 
peace.  Secondly,  the  calm  fortitude  with  which  the 
public  bore  the  reverses  has  impressed  Europe  with  the 
idea  that  we  are  perfectly  conscious  of  our  strength 
and  our  practically  unlimited  resources.  The  French 
in  particular  are  enthusiastic  about  Sir  George  White's 
simple  avowal  of  responsibility,  though  to  ourselves, 
who  are  familiar  with  the  character  of  an  English 
gentleman,  it  seems  natural  enough.  On  the  evening 
when  the  news  came  a  well-known  nobleman  rose  from 
his  stall  in  the  Palace  Theatre  and  called  for  "  Three 
cheers  for  Sir  George  White,"  which  were  given  with 
generous  and  unhesitating  warmth. 

The  war  has  called  out  a  great  deal  of  latent  patriotism 
amongst  all  classes,  but  it  has  also  revealed  some  very 
ugly  instances  of  unpatriotic  blackguardism.  There  is 
a  man  walking  about  the  City  to-day,  and  well  known 
in  West  Australian  circles,  who  boasts  that  just  before 
the  ultimatum  was  delivered,  he  shipped  a  cargo  of 
Maxims  and  ammunition  to  the  Transvaal  Government. 
And  what  about  the  English  firm  that  supplied  the 
damp  hay  to  the  transport  that  was  to  take  the  Royals  ? 
Had  Mr.  R.  P.  Houston,  M.P.,  the  chairman  of  the 
company  to  whom  the  transport  belonged,  not  been  on 
board,  and  had  the  courage  on  his  own  responsibility 
to  order  the  cargo  to  be  taken  out,  that  damp  hay 


would  have  gone  into  the  hold,  and  almost  certainly 
caused  a  fire.  The  forage  was  in  any  case  unfit  for 
consumption  :  yet  it  had  been  inspected  and  passed  by 
soirhj  War  Office  inspector  !  The  strike  of  the  carpenters 
on  the  srrras  ship,  when  they  were  getting  j£j  and  £8 
a  week,  which  considerably  delayed  the  departure  of 
the  Royals,  is  the  only  instance  of  unpatriotism  amongst 
the  working  classes  that  has  come  to  light.  All  honour 
to  Mr.  Houston. 

It  is  some  relief  to  our  anxiety  over  South  African 
affairs  to  know  that  the  army  corps  will  begin  to  arrive 
at  Cape  Town  on  8  November,  and  that  on  the  follow- 
ing days  a  continuous  succession  of  troops  may  also  be 
expected.  What  will  be  done  towards  an  immediate 
relief  of  the  situation  in  Natal  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but 
it  is  said  that  General  Hildyard's  brigade  is  to  be  moved 
on  there.  One  battalion  which  sailed  at  the  same  time  as 
the  latter  for  duty  on  the  lines  of  communication  may  be 
of  exceptional  utility.  It  is  the  2nd  Northamptonshire, 
which  is  the  best  shooting  regiment  in  the  army, 
and — on  account  of  Laing's  Nek  and  Majuba— it 
cherishes  very  strong  feelings  on  the  subject  of  Boer 
warfare. 

Major-General  Yule,  whose  name  has  been  so 
prominently  before  the  public  in  connexion  with  his 
brilliant  march  from  Dundee  to  Ladysmith,  was,  until  a 
few  years  ago,  hardly  the  kind  of  man  to  achieve  great 
notoriety.  Though  he  has  proved  himself  a  commander 
of  no  ordinary  capacity,  he  is  not  one  who  devoted 
very  much  time  to  a  scientific  study  of  his  profession. 
Neither  the  staff  college  nor  the  staff  had  hitherto 
known  him.  But  he  is  one  of  that  fine  type  of  English 
sportsmen  whose  qualities  and  self-reliance  a  ticklish 
situation  brings  out.  All  his  service  has  been  done  in 
the  Devonshire  Regiment  which — then  the  11th  Foot — 
he  joined  in  1865,  and  in  which  he  served  during  the 
Afghan  war.  In  command  of  the  irregular  Irrawaddy 
column  he  came  to  the  fore  in  the  Burmese  war,  and  he 
earned  golden  opinions  for  himself  in  the  recent  Tirah 
Expedition. 

Whether  or  not  there  be  so  much  as  a  grain  of 
truth  in  the  suggestion  that  the  reconnaissance  in 
force  on  Monday  was  saved  by  the  Naval  Brigade, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  splendid  work  done 
by  the  sailors  who  arrived  opportunely  from  Durban. 
We  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  the  excel- 
lent troops  under  Sir  George  White  were  loud  in  their 
admiration  of  Jack's  gun  practice.  •  The  men  from  the 
fleet  on  the  Cape  station  will  prove  a  formidable  and 
invaluable  auxiliary  in  the  present  campaign.  Rear- 
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Admiral  Harris  moreover  may  be  trusted  to  miss  no 
opportunity  which  offers  for  rendering  assistance  to 
Sir  Redvers  Duller.  He  is  one  of  the  best  organisers, 
and  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  efficient  gunnery 
men  in  the  Navy.  He  is  universally  liked  throughout 
the  service  although- -or  is  it  because? — he  is  the 
strictest  of  disciplinarians.  His  determination  of  charac- 
ter is  hardly  surpassed  by  Sir  Redvers  Buller  ;  and  that 
is  saying  a  good  deal. 

When  Sir  Charles  Warren's  1884  expedition  was 
advancing  up  country,  the  cavalry  of  his  force  caused 
the  inhabitants  of  Vryburg  much  amusement.  That 
town  was  then  and,  as  recent  events  have  shown,  is 
still  inhabited  mainly  by  Boers.  Needless  to  say  the 
latter  had  never  before  seen  regular  cavalry.  As  the 
Inniskillen  Dragoons  marched  through  the  district,  they 
were  jeered  at  by  the  passers-by  because  of  their  sabres. 
The  latter  could  not  conceive  why  they  were  carried, 
and  could  only  suppose  that  their  main  use  was  to  cut 
away  branches  and  brushwood.  But  for  military 
purposes,  they  scouted  the  very  idea.  By  now  they 
have  at  least  learnt  why  cavalry  carry  sabres. 

"An  occasion  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world  :  " 
"a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire." 
In  such  pregnant  phrases  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  Canada 
and  Lord  Brassey  in  Australia  have  clinched  the  signifi- 
cance of  colonial  loyalty  at  the  present  juncture.  That 
Canada  and  Australasia  should  be  so  eager  to  assist 
the  Mother-country  in  the  third  great  colony  of  the 
Empire  is  at  once  more  than  compensation  for  Conti- 
nental criticism  and  a  sufficient  answer  to  croakers  at 
home  who  describe  the  coercion  of  the  Transvaal  as 
tyrannical  and  retrograde.  Neither  the  colonies  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  nor  the  Dutch,  Spanish  and  French 
Empires  beyond  the  seas  could  in  the  nature  of  things 
have  done  likewise.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  manifestation  is  that  French-Canadians 
should  form  part  ot  the  Dominion  contingent  and  that 
their  mission  should  receive  the  blessing  of  a  French- 
Canadian  Premier.  That  is  surely  the  most  eloquent 
object  lesson  which  the  Afrikander  and  the  world  could 
receive  as  to  the  merits  of  British  action.  The  French- 
Canadian  goes  to  assist  in  securing  for  British  subjects 
the  rights  in  the  Transvaal  which  Britain  herself  so 
freely  confers. 

Reservists  and  employers  of  labour— not  to  speak  of 
those  actually  connected  with  the  army — deserve  almost 
equal  praise  for  their  conduct  during  the  crisis ; 
and  the  tribute  which  Lord  Lansdowne  paid  them 
at  the  Cutlers'  feast  was  well  deserved.  In  this 
connexion  [it  is  reassuring  to  note  the  efforts 
which  are  being  made  to  provide\adequately  for  the 
wives  and  children  of  men  proceeding  to  South 
Africa,  in  which  arrangements  those  "married  off  the 
strength  " — whose  lot  at  the  best  of  times  is  an  exceed- 
ingly hard  one — have  happily  not  been  forgotten.  Lord, 
Lansdowne's  speech  did  not  need  to  be  an  apology, 
but  his  explanations  are  useful.  The  garrison  in 
South  Africa  urgently  needed  reinforcements.  Yet 
to  send  them  was  likely  to  precipitate  the  crisis. 
As  it  was,  the  order  to  mobilise  the  army  corps 
produced  Mr.  Kruger's  ultimatum.  Moreover, 
though  the  latter  was  sent  by  wire,  the  former 
had  to  go  6,000  miles  by  sea.  But  the  real 
point  is  that  before  the  present  crisis  began  our  forces 
in  South  Africa — even  though  in  excess  of  the  establish- 
ment there — were  not  nearly  sufficient  to  maintain  our 
supremacy,  whenever — as  after  all  was  bound  sooner 
or  later  to  occur — it  was  challenged.  But  for  this  we 
should  need  a  larger  army.  It  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  recent  events  will  bring  that  fact  home  to 
the  nation. 

"  Better  late  than  never  "  will  be  the  comment  of  the 
good-natured  on  Lord  Rosebery's  speeches  on  the  war  ; 
and  the  most  part  will  be  inclined  to  range  themselves 
amongst  the  good-natured  for  the  straightness  of  tone 
pervading  the  orator's  finely  chosen  words.  "  If  he 
has  spoken  late,  he  has  spoken  well  "  men  are  saying. 
We  feel  as  strongly  as  ever  that  Lord  Rosebery  should 
have  spoken  earlier  ;  he  would  have  been  more  patriotic 
had  he  done  so  ;  but  we  are  not  the  less  glad  to  recog- 
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nise  that  his  words  at  Bath  and  in  Edinburgh  are  good 
and  will  do  good.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory 
from  a  peculiarly  intimate  friend  and  follower  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  speaking  on  the  receipt  of  news  of  a  British 
reverse,  than  this  :  "  Whatever  happens,  there  can  be 
no  mistake  about  this — we  have  got  to  see  this  thing 
through." 

Mr.  Courtney  has  his  chance.  We  have  suffered  a 
reverse.  Now  is  the  moment  for  this  philosopher,  who 
can  survey  the  situation  without  any  prejudice  in  favour 
of  his  own  country,  to  give  some  point  to  his  "  ethical 
platitudes  "  and  advise  the  country  in  his  most  superior 
style  to  make  overtures  for  peace  to  Mr.  Kruger. 
Conceive  the  glory  of  emulating  Mr.  Gladstone's 
"  sublime  magnanimity."  But  Mr.  Courtney  is  possibly 
not  too  wise  (though  we  should  hesitate  to  say  he  was 
not  too  wise  for  anything)  to  realise  that  while  Mr. 
Gladstone  carried  the  people  with  him,  Mr.  Courtney 
would  be  preaching  to  the  desert ;  there  is  all  the 
difference  between  the  great  personality  and  the  great 
pedant. 

The  French  press  is  unanimous  in  its  praise  of  Sir 
George  White.  Says  M.  Valfrey  ("Whist")  in  the 
"Figaro" — "Verily,  the  General  has  written  and 
spoken  like  a  hero  of  ancient  Greece  ;  at  all  events  he 
in  no  way  resembles  the  vast  majority  of  European 
officers  who,  when  fortune  flies,  condemn  their  com- 
rades and  seek  to  place  the  responsibility  on  other 
shoulders."  Enthusiastically  he  concludes  :  "  Voila  un 
homme."  Still,  M.  Valfrey  rejoices  more  or  less  at  the 
Ladysmith  disaster,  and  declares  it  to  be  a  fitting 
punishment  for  the  English — and  particularly  Mr. 
Chamberlain — whose  "  superb  arrogance  "  and  "  cock- 
sureness  "  (we  can  find  no  other  word)  have  amused 
and  amazed  the  world  for  weeks.  He  attaches,  too, 
enormous  importance  to  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  a 
"  significant  defeat,"  and  sees  the  day  when  poor  Mr. 
Chamberlain  will  be  hated  and  despised  by  the  entire 
English  race  !  Far  more  amusing  are  the  sentiments 
expounded  by  Messrs.  Rochefort,  Drumont,  Millevoye 
and  Co.  Never  were  they  so  triumphant,  so  happy. 
"The  feeble  win,"  they  cry — "the  cowards  and 
murderers  are  defeated."  And,  to  celebrate  the  "vic- 
tory," hang  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  flags 
out  of  their  windows. 

MM.  Coppce,  Jules  Lemaitre,  Drumont  and 
Rochefort  love  leagues.  It  delights  them  to  be 
"  President  of  Honour,"  and  to  send  out  pamphlets  and 
proclamations.  They  are  never  so  happy  as  when 
hurrying  from  platform  to% platform,  from  committee  to 
committee,  denouncing  and  storming,  sowing  hatreds 
and  doing  harm.  Of  late,  however,  no  event  has 
occurred  to  necessitate  the  founding  of  a  new  league, 
and  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  had  to  be 
content  with  the  old  ones  if  England  had  not  gone  to 
war  with  the  Boers.  Here  was  their  chance  !  Here 
was  an  opening  !  After  consulting,  they  hurried  to  the 
printer  and  bade  him  issue  the  programme  of  the 
League  "founded  to  protect  and  help  the  Republics  of 
South  Africa."  The  President  here,  however,  is 
Colonel  Monteil,  the  African  explorer  ;  and  he,  with  the 
above-mentioned  interfering  and  irrepressible  four,  has 
appealed  for  volunteers.  Five  hundred  have  already 
answered  the  call,  they  say — "  Vive  l'Armee  !  "  "  \ 
bas  les  traitres  !  "    "  Vive  la  France,  aux  Francais  !  " 

Calm  follows  storm,  and  Paris — after  the  fever  and 
feuds  of  the  past  year — is  depressed.  Few  have 
followed  the  High  Court  proceedings  with  interest, 
everyone  has  been  waiting  for  the  first  public  sitting 
before  expounding  decisive  opinions  and  views.  Only 
the  very  idle,  or  the  very  energetic,  can  have  read  M. 
Berenger's  report  in  extenso.  It  reviews  the  whole 
history  of  the  "  plot"  from  the  start,  and  gives  almost 
the  complete  biography  of  every  "conspirator."  It 
"presumes"  and  it  "understands  ;"  it  is  full  of  sup- 
positions and  suspicions.  Its  chief  aim,  we  imagine, 
is  to  show  that  the  Patriots,  Royalists  and  Anti-Semites 
—and  their  leagues  and  organs — worked  together  with 
the  view  of  upsetting  the  Republic  and  establishing  a 
Monarchy,  but  decisive  proofs  are  wanting  to  show  that 
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this  was  so.  By  far  the  most  serious  charges.are  those 
made  against  M.  Jules  Guerin.  He  is  alleged  to  be 
guilty  of  a  quantity  of  crimes  ;  and,  although  it  is  likely 
that  M.  Deroulede  and  the  others  will  escape  lightly 
(there  being  no  very  strong  evidence  against  them)  we 
imagine  that  M.  Guerin  will  be  less  fortunate,  and  — 
unless  his  mental  condition  necessitates  his  removal  to 
a  Maison  de  Sante — be  condemned  for  his  crimes  and 
follies  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  at  least  three 
years. 

Frontier  Mullahs  are  impulsive  persons  and  at  all 
times  ready  to  raise  the  tribes  against  the  Kaffirs.  That 
is  the  chief  reason  of  their  existence.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  assumed  that  our  old  friend  the  Pawindah 
Mullah  is  acting  under  outside  influence  in  gathering 
the  clans  at  Tank,  which  the  telegrams  confuse  with  a 
place  of  the  same  name  in  Rajputana.  But  like  others 
of  his  class,  the  border  fanatic  is  susceptible  to  worldly 
considerations  and  Muscovite  gold  has  before  now  found 
its  way  to  his  priestly  pocket.  The  Russian  Press  is 
throwing  out  hints  about  the  realisation  of  Skobeleff's 
dream  and  the  dormant  project  for  a  Russian  railway  to 
connect  the  Caspian  with  the  Persian  Gulf  is  again 
revived.  Whatever  the  attitude  of  the  Tzar  may  be  his 
officers  are  not  disposed  to  neglect  their  opportunity — • 
be  their  objective  really  what  it  may.  It  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  precedent  that  an  advance  in  Europe 
should  be  preluded  by  demonstrations  in  Asia. 

Without  the  text  of  his  pronouncement  it  is  not 
possible  to  assess  the  merits  of  Lord  Curzon's  "  scathing 
criticism  "  of  the  Indian  Educational  System  which  has 
fluttered  the  official  world  high  and  low.  Possibly  the 
susceptibility  of  persons  accustomed  to  rule  others 
makes  them  impatient  of  public  censure.  More 
probably  they  may  feel  themselves  not  justly  responsible 
for  the  faults  of  a  system  which  they  did  not  create  and 
which  Anglo-India  has  always  regarded  with  some 
apprehension.  The  Viceroy's  earlier  declarations  did 
not  point  to  any  such  general  denunciation  as  the  brief 
telegrams  indicate.  Last  February,  addressing  the 
Calcutta  University,  he  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
system  was  faulty  but  not  rotten  and  that  cautious 
reform  not  wholesale  reconstruction  should  be  the 
motto  of  action.  Judging  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  many 
at  the  time  thought  Lord  Curzon  might  have  taken  the 
axe  rather  than  the  pruning  hook.  Perhaps  he  has 
done  so  now. 

There  was  a  striking  incident  in  the  Nelson-day  cele- 
bration at  Portsmouth  this  year.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  memorable  21  October,  1S05,  Nelson's  world- 
renowned  signal  was  hoisted  on  board  the  "  Victory." 
The  signal  was  displayed  in  twelve  different  hoists — 
four  to  each  mast  ;  and  as  many  of  the  flags  origi- 
nally employed  are  now  obsolete,  special  flags  had  to 
be  made.  It  seems  strange  that  so  obviously 
appropriate  a  manner  of  celebrating  that  glorious  vic- 
tory should  never  before  have  been  adopted  ;  but  in 
future  years  it  is  likely  the  innovation  will  become  a 
custom.  And  although  to  the  landsman,  unlearned  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  signal  code,  the  signal  may  appear 
but  so  many  bits  of  bright  bunting,  even  to  him  its 
significance  becomes  apparent  when  told  that  the  flags 
represented  are  identical  with  those  actually  used  on  the 
great  day  of  Trafalgar. 

The  Sunday  question  is  with  us  again  in  London. 
The  County  Council  is  considering  the  form  of  its 
licence  to  places  of  entertainment  in  view  of  the  coming 
sessions.  The  present  form  is  all  that  a  rigid 
Sabbatarian  could  desire,  for  licensees  are  required  to 
"  take  care  that  they  do  not  open  on  the  Lord's  Day 
commonly  called  Sunday."  But  last  year  it  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Council  that  the  manager  of 
the  Queen's  Hall  was  not  "  taking  care,"  and  that  he 
was  in  fact  giving  Sunday  concerts.  Whereupon  the 
Council  granted  him  a  licence  as  before  but  took  from 
him  an  undertaking  outside  the  licence  that  he  would 
not  open  on  Sunday  "  for  private  gain  or  by  way  of 
trade."  This  ingenious  device  for  sanctioning  the 
Queen's  Hall  concerts  without  altering  the  form  of  the 
licence  served  well  enough  for  the  moment.  But  over 
twenty  licensees  have  since  proceeded  to  give  Sunday 
entertainments,  and  the  Council  finds  itself  embarrassed 


by  its  self-invented  definition.  Either  it  must  explain 
the  words  "private  gain  or  by  way  of  trade"  and 
apply  them  in  every  case,  or  else  it  must  be  content  to 
see  the  terms  of  its  licence  as  to  Sunday  opening  go  by 
the  board.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  Council  will 
escape  from  the  difficulty. 

The  doctrine  of  free  trade  at  any  price  is  rapidly 
losing  ground  even  among  those  who  were  once  sup- 
posed to  be  its  staunchest  adherents.  Professor  Hewins 
in  his  interesting  lecture  on  foreign  trade  and  politics 
told  the  Fabian  Society  that  there  were  undoubtedly 
occasions  on  which  it  was  not  only  lawful  but  expedient 
for  a  government  to  take  measures  to  prevent  a  valuable 
industry  being  lost  to  the  country.  What  is  still  more 
startling,  there  was  no  one  to  be  found  in  the  room  to 
uphold  the  once  sacrosanct  Cobdenite  view.  The 
truth  is  the  old  dogmatic  political  economy  with  its 
cut  and  dried  theories  both  political  and  economic  is 
steadily  being  thrown  overboard,  and  the  newer  and 
truer-to-life  notions  of  the  duty  of  conserving  national 
character  and  strength  are  happily  taking  the  place  of 
the  outworn  materialist  doctrine  that  national  wealth  is 
the  be-all  and  end-all  of  national  policy. 

Shocking  as  it  appears  to  the  "  sound  economist," 
the  idea  of  providing  out  of  the  rates  food  for  half- 
starved  elementary  school  children  will  not,  we  venture 
to  say,  scare  your  plain  common-sense  man,  supposed 
to  be  the  backbone  of  individualism  as  against  State  aid, 
nearly  so  much  as  have  many  other  proposals  of  the 
school  boards.  He  would  see  more  sense  in  paying 
to  cram  the  children  with  food  which  they  can  digest 
than  with  facts  (or  fads)  which  they  cannot.  And  at 
any  rate  sound  food  will  go  to  make  sound  physique, 
a  vital  necessity  to  the  nation,  while  he  is  not  at  all 
sure  that  a  bookish  education  is  making  either  sound 
heads  or  sound  character.  If  the  cost  of  the  food 
could  be  deducted  from  the  existing  education  bill 
so  that  it  would  not  swell  the  rate,  we  have  not 
the  smallest  doubt  that  most  men  would  jump  at 
the  feeding  proposal  as  a  great  educational  reform. 
One  thing  is  quite  clear  :  you  can  no  more  learn  on 
an  empty  stomach  than  you  can  fight  on  it.  Therefore 
it  is  the  worst  national  economy  to  pay  enormous  sums 
in  teaching  children  who  cannot  learn.  Either  compul- 
sory education  must  be  given  up  or  the  children  must 
have  food  enough  to  give  them  strength  to  be  taught. 
Other  things  being  equal,  can  it  pay  the  nation  to 
grudge  the  penny  in  food  which  would  enable  it  to  get 
some  return  for  the  pound  it  spends  on  teaching? 

The  feeding  scheme  can  be  no  startling  suggestion 
to  any  who  have  looked  beneath  the  surface  of 
compulsory  State  education  ;  it  is  in  one  form 
or  another  a  necessary  consequence.  It  is  just  an 
indication  of  the  closing  round  us  of  forces,  which  have 
been  set  in  motion  by  those  who  had  no  idea  what  they 
were  doing.  For  ourselves  the  process  has  no  terrors  ;  if 
realised  and  not  precipitated,  it  need  have  none  for  any. 
That  the  public,  once  it  has  got  hold  of  the  facts,  will 
insist  on  poor  school-children  getting  one  way  or 
another  food  enough  to  learn  on  we  are  absolutely  cer- 
tain. Whether  it  will  be  by  rate  or  by  regulated  charity 
is  another  and  less  important  point.  In  the  meantime 
the  rate  proposal  will  be  strengthened  by  its  con- 
demnation by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  And 
why  does  Sir  Charles  Elliott  weaken  his  very  weighty 
case  against  a  rate  system  by  parading  once  more  the 
illegitimate  argument  that  it  would  undermine  private 
charity  ?  That  is  the  kind  of  argument  the  Socialist 
dances  upon  with  assured  if  unholy  glee. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen's  career  was  determined  by  modern 
conditions.  He  was  an  extremely  clever  man,  and  after 
a  University  career  in  which  he  attained  moderate  dis- 
tinction in  science,  he  became  chief  of  a  college  to 
educate  coloured  persons  in  the  West  Indies.  There 
seemed  to  be  open  for  him  the  familiar  career  of  a  scien- 
tific man  gaining  his  livelihood  by  teaching  and  finding 
interest  and  fame  by  research.  His  disposition,  ho  .vever, 
was  towards  writing  and  reading  rather  thtn  towards 
the  patient  study  of  objective  facts  which  is  the  surest 
basis  of  scientific  investigation.  His  earliest  and  only 
important  contributions  to  science  were  on  a  speculative 
branch  of  psychology  and  did  not  contain  sufficient 
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empirical  observation  to  form  any  sure  foundation  for 
a  scientific  reputation.  Moreover,  the  educational 
experiment  which  he  was  directing  failed,  probably 
more  from  the  inherent  incapacity  of  the  negro  race 
than  from  any  inability  on  Allen's  part.  He  returned 
to  England,  and  his  facility  as  a  writer  soon  absorbed 
him  in  journalism.  At  first,  he  devoted  himself  to 
popular  exposition  of  the  more  interesting  sides  of 
Botany  and  Zoology,  but  these  semi-scientific  essays 
became  fewer  and  fewer,  and  his  attention  was  more 
and  more  devoted  to  fiction.  As  a  storyteller,  as  an 
expounder  of  science  and  of  art,  he  never  got  beyond 
an  easy  mediocrity,  and  his  highest  achievement  con- 
sisted in  shocking  middle-class  readers  while  retaining 
sufficient  gentle  sentimentality  to  make  them  love  the 
writer — for  shocking  them.  In  private  life  Grant  Allen 
was  an  extremely  hardworking  and  kindly  man,  and  it 
is  probable  that  his  fragility  of  constitution  was  an 
important  factor  in  his  conquest  by  the  temptations  of 
the  modern  press. 

Lovers  of  political  biography  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  Lord  Rosebery  is  going  to  give  us  a  book 
on  Chatham  similar  to  that  on  Pitt.  For  we  know  very 
little  indeed  about  Lord  Chatham,  the  Chatham  Corre- 
spondence being  rightly  described  by  Lord  Rosebery  as 
"an  unfortunate  and  haphazard  collection."  The 
careers  of  Chatham  and  his  son  strikingly  illustrate  the 
truth  that  power  depends  more  upon  character  than  brains. 
Lord  Chatham  was  a  genius  of  the  first  order  ;  he  could 
command  enthusiasm  or  submission  by  a  word  or  a 
look.  But  he  was  vain,  suspicious,  moody,  and,  in  a 
word,  impossible  :  he  would  work  with  no  one  but  his 
brothers-in-law,  with  whom  he  was  always  quarrelling. 
Consequently,  Lord  Chatham  had  his  "  four  glorious 
years  "  of  power,  and  then  three  years  during  which 
England  was  treated  to  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a 
Prime  Minister  who  never  attended  a  Cabinet,  never 
signed  a  paper,  and  was  never  seen  by  any  of  his 
colleagues.  His  son  Pitt  was  in  no  sense  a  genius,  but 
he  was  in  cffice  for  eighteen  years,  because  he  had 
great  industry,  an  invincible  will,  and  a  coldly  patient 
way  of  dealing  with  men  as  he  found  them.  It  is 
curious  to  think  that  in  these  days,  when  Hcmburg  can 
be  reached  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  two  Pitts  would 
probably  have  reached  a  green  old  age.  Indeed  the 
second  Pitt  might  easily  have  lived  to  defeat  or  carry 
the  great  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

The  High  School  girl  will  one  day  be  recognised  as 
one  of  the  most  significant  products  and,  later,  factors 
of  our  day.  She  has  made  her  way  in  the  world 
quietly,  and  so  is  not  yet  taken  for  the  character  she 
really  is.  In  her  we  have  the  truth  of  which  the  New 
Woman  is  the  burlesque.  Probably  Car.on  Francis 
Holland  was  right  when,  at  the  ccming-of-age  festival  of 
the  Church  of  England  High  School  for  Girls,  an  ideal 
specimen  of  its  class,  he  declared  the  dominant  feature 
of  the  training  of  the  High  School  girl  to  be  that  it 
gave  her  an  object  in  life,  in  other  words,  a  career — 
hitherto  strenuously  aimed  at  in  the  education  of  boys 
but  shunned  as  unfeminine  in  girls.  The  girl  has  now 
realised  that  she  has  a  life  of  her  own  and  that  its 
capabilities  are  not  confined  to  the  chances  of  trapping 
a  husband.  She  is  no  longer  required  to  regard  life's 
game  as  containing  but  one  move,  which  must  be  played 
early  and,  if  played  wrongly,  leaves  her  for  the  rest  of 
life  but  a  spectator  of  other  people's  games,  with  no 
resource  but  envy  of  their  successes  and  rejoicings  over 
their  failures. 

The  veiled  figure  of  Cromwell  is  now  on  its  pedestal, 
which  is  adding  much  zest  to  the  opposition  to  its  being 
there.  The  farcical  unfitness  of  the  position  aestheti- 
cally is  now  apparent,  while  even  the  shrouded  form  of 
the  Dictator  has  brought  home  more  strongly  than  ever 
to  men's  minds  how  painfully  he  is  out  of  place  in  his 
present  surroundings.  The  opposition  grows  rapidly. 
It  will  be  difficult  for  the  Government  to  insist  on 
its  contempt  of  Parliament.  Even  the  "Times" 
advises  graceful  concession.  Why  should  ministers 
hesitate  ?  If  Parliament  wants  the  statue,  it  will  say 
so  in  January,  and  the  Government  will  have  their 
way  but- — Parliament  does  not  want  it,  and  Ministers 
know  it.    Hence  this  hushing  and  hurrying. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR. 

THE  victories  at  Glencoe  and  Elandslaagte  had  to 
some  extent  the  effect  of  blinding  the  nation  as 
to  the  real  situation  in  Natal.  An  unpleasant  reminder 
has  since  been  sent  us.  But  we  must  comfort  ourselves 
with  the  reflection  that  a  campaign  of  any  magnitude 
— and  this  can  by  no  means  be  called  a  "  little  war  " — 
can  hardly  be  conducted  even  by  the  eventual  victors 
without  some  reverses.  Undoubtedly  the  Boers  have 
shown  a  grip  and  their  commanders  a  capacity  for 
which  we  had  not  given  them  credit.  Indeed,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  us,  we  have  underestimated  our 
opponent.  Doubtless  our  permanent  garrison  in  South 
Africa  should  have  stood  at  a  much  larger  number 
before  the  present  hostilities  were  even  thought  of. 
But  the  regular  army  at  our  disposal  was  not  large 
enough  to  make  this  possible.  However,  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  has  arrived  in  South  Africa,  and  henceforth  the 
direction  of  affairs  will  be  in  his  ^hands.  In  a  week's 
time  he  will  be  able,  should  he  deem  it  necessary,  to 
send  part  of  his  first  division  temporarily  to  Natal.  In 
the  West  the  Boers  seem  to  be  mainly  engaged  in 
destroying  the  railway  lines,  and  nothing  decisive  has 
been  done  towards  attacking  Mafeking  and  Kimberley. 
The  last  news  from  those  towns  was  dated  respectively 
24  October  and  1  November. 

Two  days'  comparative  inactivity  followed  General 
Yule's  arrival  at  Ladysmith.  But  during  that  time 
General  Joubert  was  not  idle.  He  was  engaged  in 
bringing  up  his  forces  so  as  to  invest  Ladysmith,  with 
which  telegraphic  communication  is.  now  suspended.  Sir 
George  White,  preparatory  to  his  operations  of  Monday 
the  30th,  despatched  at  10  p.m.  on  the  29th  theioth  Moun- 
tain battel  y,  four  and  a  half  companies  of  the  Gloucester 
and  six  companies  of  the  Irish  Fusiliers — possibly  all 
that  remained  of  these  corps  after  the  previous  week's 
fighting — to  take  up  a  position  on  some  high  ground  to 
clear  the  British  left  flank.  Lieut. -Col.  Carleton 
was  in  command.  They  were  directed  to  march 
up  Bell's  Spruit  and  "seize  Nicholson's  Nek,  or  some 
position  near  Nicholson's  Nek,  thus  turning  the  enemy's 
right  flank."  Their  instructions  therefore  at  the  start, 
and  especially  as  concerns  a  night  march,  were  unusually 
vague.  Early  on  the  following  morning,  the  30th,  Sir 
George  White  tells  us,  he  ordered  out  four  field  batteries, 
two  battalions  of  the  60th,  the  Leicester  and  Liverpool 
regiments  and  the  Dublin  Fusiliers  under  Colonel 
Grimwood  to  "  attack  a  position  on  which  the  enemy 
had  jesterday  mounted  guns."  His  telegram  of  the 
31st  however  differs  from  this.  There  he  states 
that  he  took  out  two  infantry  brigades,  five  field 
batteries  and  a  Natal  field  battery  "to  reconnoitre 
in  force  the  enemy's  main  position  to  the  north, 
and  if  opportunity  should  offer,  to  capture  the 
hill  behind  Farquhar's  Farm."  In  any  case  Colonel 
Grimwood's  brigade  was  accompanied  by  a  mounted 
brigade  under  General  French.  The  Boer  position 
appears  to  have  been  five  miles  north  of  Ladysmith 
commanding  the  Newcastle  road.  Later  in  the  day 
these  troops  were  reinforced  by  another  brigade  under 
Colonel  Hamilton,  consisting  of  the  2nd  Rifle  Brigade, 
the  Gordons,  the  Manchester  and  Devonshire  Regiments, 
and  three  field  batteries.  Thus  the  whole  Ladysmith 
garrison,  except  those  left  behind  for  the  works,  were 
out.  A  frontal  attack  was  delivered  against  the  main 
Bcerposition.  This  however  had  already  been  evacuated. 
But  the  enemy  executed  a  change  of  front,  and  a  vigo- 
rous attack  was  made  on  Colonel  Grimwood's  right  flank. 
So  considerable  did  this  become,  that  the  right  wing 
was  reinforced  by  the  Gordons,  the  Manchester  and  the 
Devonshire  from  Colonel  Hamilton's  brigade  on  the  left. 
Our  guns  also  changed  front  to  the  right.  The  official 
telegram  relates  that  the  British  pursued  the  enemy  for 
several  miles,  but  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  the  Boer 
laagers.  Unfortunately  the  full  list  of  casualties  is  not 
yet  to  hand.  Sir  George  White  adds  "the  fire  of  our 
guns  appearing  very  effective,  after  being  in  action 
several  hours  I  withdrew  the  troops  and  returned  un- 
molested to  cantonments."  But  from  non-official 
sources  (the  "Times"  correspondent)  we  learn  that 
Colonel  Grimwood's  brigade  had  to  fall  back  very 
suddenly  on  the  guns  towards  the  close  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt  action  of 
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the  53rd  battery,  their  plight  might  have  become 
serious. 

Sir  George  White's  first  idea  seems  to  have  been  an 
attack — since  he  used  the  word  "  attack"  on  the  30th. 
But,  according  to  the  telegram  of  the  31st,  the 
operation  appears  to  have  been  a  reconnaissance  in 
force  which,  considering  the  fact  that  all  the  Ladysmith 
forces  were  engaged,  more  than  deserved  its  name. 
•Information  as  to  the  Boer  whereabouts  must  certainly 
have  been  faulty,  since  the  attack  was  primarily  de- 
livered against  an  unoccupied  position.  To  return  to 
the  flanking  force  which  started  up  the  Bell's  Spruit  at 
11  p.m.  on  the  29th  the  evening  before  the  above-men- 
tioned engagement,  the  official  telegram,  dated  3  p.m.  on 
30  October,  informed  us  that  "  the  two  battalions  have 
not  yet  returned  but  are  expected  this  evening."  It 
was  also  stated  that,  owing  to  some  firing  during  the 
night,  the  battery  mules  had  stampeded  with  some  of 
the  guns.  For  further  information,  we  have  to  turn  to 
the  telegram  dated  7.50  p.m.  on  the  31st.  There  we 
are  told  that  Colonel  Carleton's  column  appears  to  have 
carried  out  its  object  successfully  to  within  two  miles  of 
Nicholson's  Nek.  Then  happened  this  untoward  event. 
Two  boulders  were  rolled  down  from  a  hill ;  which, 
supplemented  by  some  shots,  had  the  effect  of  creating 
a  stampede  among  the  mules  carrying  the  infantry 
reserve  ammunition.  But  the  mischief  did  not  end 
there.  The  stampede  spread  to  the  mountain  battery 
mules,  who  broke  away  from  their  leaders  with  the 
whole  of  the  battery  equipment.  The  infantry  therefore 
was  left  in  this  predicament.  Their  reserve  ammunition 
and  their  guns  were  gone,  so  that  they  had  to  rely 
solely  on  the  ammunition  they  carried  themselves. 
Fixing  bayonets,  and  accompanied  by  the  gunners, 
they  seized  a  hill  on  the  left  of  the  road  with  little 
opposition.  There  the}'  remained  unmolested  until 
dawn,  organising  the  defence  of  the  hill.  At  dawn 
an  attack  was  made  on  them.  But  it  was  not 
till  9.30  a.m.,  after  the  enemy  had  been  largely 
reinforced,  that  it  was  pursued  with  vigour.  Two 
advanced  companies  of  the  Gloucester  regiment  were 
soon  ordered  to  fall  back,  and  the  attacking  forces'  fire 
increased  in  volume.  About  3  p.m.  the  ammunition  was 
exhausted  :  and  the  defenders  of  the  position,  defence- 
less except  as  regards  their  bayonets,  were  compelled 
to  surrender.  Before  this  their  losses  appear  to  have 
been  very  heavy.  The  telegram  concludes  by  attribut- 
ing the  disaster  to  the  stampede  of  the  mules,  which 
had  the  effect  of  depriving  the  force  both  of  guns  and 
reserve  ammunition,  while  Sir  George  White,  with 
manly  and  chivalrous  candour,  takes  all  the  blame  to 
himself  alone. 

The  results  of  the  campaign  up  till  now  may  be  briefly 
summarised  as  two  British  victories,  a  retirement,  and 
two  reconnaissances  in  force — one  successful  and  one 
doubtful  in  its  general  result  but  including  a  reverse. 
The  victories,  although  at  a  heavy  cost,  were  brilliant 
alike  for  the  troops  and  their  commanders.  They  were 
offensive  only  in  a  tactical  and  not  in  a  strategical 
sense.  The  retirement,  although  containing  at  first 
sight  none  of  the  dramatic  incidents  of  the  victories, 
was  a  brilliant  achievement.  To  realise  this  we  have 
only  to  consider  the  difficulties.  A  retirement  in  face 
of  a  superior  force  possessed  of  more  powerful  guns  ; 
a  General,  who  has  lost  his  principal  staff  officers,  and 
who  has  to  rely  on  the  assistance  of  an  extemporised 
staff ;  and  a  defile,  six  miles  long  such  as  the  pass  over 
the  Biggarsberg,  which  has  to  be  crossed  en  route.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  no  other  result  than  a  retreat,  even 
after  the  tactical  victories,  could  well  have  happened. 
With  the  small  force  at  hand  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  hold  for  any  length  of  time  the 
advanced  post  of  Glencoe-Dundee.  Its  selection 
was  no  doubt  due  to  political  rather  than  to 
military  considerations.  Still  on  the  whole  this  ad- 
vanced post  has  not  proved  altogether  a  disadvantage. 
Directly  it  has  been  the  means  of  inflicting  a  defeat  on 
the  enemy  at  Glencoe,  and  indirectly  one  at  Elands- 
laagte.  At  least  it  delayed  the  Boer  advance  some 
days.  It  is  no  use  disguising  the  fact  that  more  recent 
events  have  occasioned  much  comment  ;  and  the  official 
despatches  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  restore  con- 
fidence. That  the  stampede  was  a  most  unfortunate 
and  unforeseen  occurrence  none  will  deny.    But  are 
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there  no  other  causes  which  contributed  to  bring  about 
this  melancholy  disaster  ?  We  have  yet  to  learn  why 
it  was  considered  safe  that  this  small  force,  unaccom- 
panied by  cavalry,  should  before  the  stampede  be  totally 
severed  from  its  main  body  in  the  close  vicinity  of  a 
numerous  enemy  ?  Why  too,  seeing  the  main  body 
returned  to  camp  about  2  p.m.,  while  the  fate  of  the 
detached  force  was  still  uncertain,  were  not  some  steps 
taken  to  reopen  with  them  the  communication  which,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  should  never  have  been  lost  ?  Then 
who  were  the  mules'  leaders  and  where  are  they  ?  For  at 
least  we  may  be  alio  wed  to  feel  some  surprise  that  the  stam- 
pede of  trained  mules  should  have  assumed  such  alarming 
proportions  at  so  critical  a  time.  These  questions 
demand  an  answer.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  both  as 
regards  this  event  and  the  general  action  we  fell  into  a 
skilfully  set  Boer  trap,  which  had  as  its  object  the  more 
effectual  isolation  of  Colonel  Carleton's  column.  As 
regards  our  position  at  Ladysmith,  it  now  seems 
unhappily  only  too  probable  that  its  communications 
with  the  South  will  be  cut  off.  In  the  circum- 
stances a  retirement  southwards  would  probably  be 
more  risky  than  an  investment.  But  that  Sir  George 
White,  even  though  cut  off  from  the  South,  will  be  able 
to  hold  out  for  another  fortnight  at  Ladysmith,  where 
apparently  he  has  an  abundance  of  stores,  may  with 
confidence  be  expected. 


LIBERAL  IMPERIALISM. 

POLITICIANS  know  that  there  is  everything  in  a 
name ;  and  we  congratulate  Lord  Rosebery  on 
his  happy  rendering  of  the  old  phrase,  Imperium  et 
Libertas.  Lord  Rosebery  believes  that  within  the  next 
ten  years  the  Liberal  party  will  be  reconstructed  on  the 
basis  of  "  Liberal  Imperialism,"  and  though  he  did  not 
say  so,  we  may  infer  that  he  wishes  to  be  the  leader 
of  that  party.  In  the  course  of  his  speeches  at  Bath, 
which  were  admirable  in  tone  and  expression,  Lord 
Rosebery  gave  us  a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  what  he 
meant  by  Liberal  Imperialism,  for  he  dwelt  on  "the 
four  glorious  years  "  of  the  elder  Pitt's  first  administra- 
tion, when  it  poured  victories,  when  we  seized  one 
empire  in  America  and  another  in  India,  and  he  bade 
England  be  true  to  herself  in  the  present  Transvaal 
war.  Whatever  might  be  its  domestic  policy,  therefore, 
it  is  plain  that  the  Liberal  Imperialist  party  would 
pursue  a  spirited,  not  to  say  a  bellicose,  foreign  policy. 
Two  questions  suggest  themselves  :  Can  such  a  party 
be  created  ?  And  is  Lord  Rosebery  the  man  to 
create  it? 

To  take  the  last  question  first,  we  must  be  forgiven 
for  saying  that  Lord  Rosebery  has  hitherto  shown  a 
greater  power  of  inventing  telling    phrases  than  of 
translating  them  into  action.    This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  his  lordship,  as  if  by  inspiration,  has  struck  out  a 
sentence  which  seemed  to  embody  a  great  principle, 
and  which  for  the  moment  excited  the  hopes  of  those 
who  cherish  the  notion  that  the  Liberal  party  can  be 
rehabilitated  upon  a   patriotic  basis.  Unfortunately 
when  it  comes  to  standing  by  his  words,  and  putting 
abstract  propositions  into  concrete  form,  his  lordship 
generally  finds  the  difficulties  insuperable,  offers  ex- 
planations, and  discovers  an  overmastering  desire  for 
the  life  of  a  private  citizen.     When,  for  instance,  Lord 
Rosebery's    clear    intelligence   led  him   to  recognise 
the   fact   that   Home   Rule  could  never   be  carried 
without  the   consent    of   England,    he    went  down 
to  the    House    of   Lords  and  informed   the  nation 
that  "  England  was  the  predominant  partner."  The 
phrase  was  either  a  truism  or  a  new  departure.  The 
country  took  it  in  the  latter  sense,  and  there  was  some 
excited  talk  about  reconstruction  and  a  junction  with 
the  Liberal  Unionists.     But  the  moment  that  Lord 
Rosebery  found  that  his  new  phrase  would  cost  him  the 
entire  Irish  vote  and  a  considerable  section  of  the 
Radical  vote,  he  explained  at  Edinburgh  that  he  meant 
nothing  but  a  platitude.    To  borrow  a  metaphor  that 
was  applied   to   Lord   John   Russell   and   his   "  No 
Popery  "  cry,  Lord  Rosebery  is  like  the  little  boy  who 
chalks  a  bold  inscription  on  the  wall  and  then  runs 
away.    But  there  are  other  reasons,  besides  a  know- 
ledge of  Lord  Rosebery's  character,  which  condemn,  in 
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our  judgment,  the  formation  of  a  Liberal  Imperialist 
party  as  impracticable. 

For  what  are  to  be  the  principles  of  the  Liberal 
Imperialists?    They  cannot  be  the  principles  of  the 
Whigs,  for  they  are  too  much  the  principles  of  the 
present  Government.    The  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  are  both  members  of  the  present  inner 
Cabinet,  and  Lord  Rosebery  can  hardly  hope  to  repeat 
the  manoeuvre  of  Disraeli,  who  dished  his  opponents 
by  stealing  their  clothes.    In  short,  Liberal  Imperialism 
cannot  mean  social  reform,  free  trade  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  big  empire,  for  that  is  just  the  policy  of  the 
present  Unionist,  or  Liberal-Conservative  party.  If 
Lord  Rosebery  is  going  to  reconstruct,  he  must  offer 
something  new.    There  is  only  one  direction  in  which 
a  statesman  can  bid  for  fresh  votes,  that,  namely,  of 
constitutional  change.    If  Liberal  Imperialism  means 
anything  more  than  the  present  regime  under  another 
name  and  another  leader,  it  must  mean  Imperialism 
abroad  plus  unlimited  democracy  at  home.    It  must 
mean  universal  suffrage,  and  a  single  Chamber,  or  at 
all  events  a  disabled.  House  of  Lords.    We  say  nothing 
about  disestablishment,  for  contrary  to  the  common 
view  we  do  not  think  that  this  question  will  decide 
the  future  balance  of  parties.    But  if  Lord  Rosebery 
is  going  to  form  a  new  party,  he  must  mobilise  the 
man  in  the  street,  and   he   must   silence  the  guns 
of  the   hereditary   Chamber.     That   Lord  Rosebery 
is   prepared   to  do  this   we  may  assume  from  his 
speeches.     But   would    it   be   possible   to   work  a 
policy   of    Liberal    Imperialism   under   an  unlimited 
democracy  ?    We  think  emphatically  not.     The  only 
example  in  ancient  times  of  a  colonial  empire  ruled  by 
a  system  of  democracy  without  checks  and  balances  is 
that  of  Athens,  and,  as  we  know,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  conduct  war  under  the  guidance  of  a  legislature 
in  which  every  citizen  had  the  right  of  voting  and 
speaking.     A  more  pregnant  moral  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  recent  war  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  and  its  results.    The  enormous  difficulty  which 
the   American  Government   experiences    in  conduct- 
ing  its   diplomacy   and    in   waging  a  distant  cam- 
paign is  but  too  apparent.    And  the  United  States 
are     only     on     the    threshold   of    their  difficulties. 
What  may  be  the  ultimate  issue   of  their  attempt 
to    conquer  and    rule   the   Philippines,   it  is  impos- 
sible   to    say.      But    it    is    certain    that   had  the 
language  employed  by  the  press  and  the  members  of 
Congress  against  Spain  been  directed  against  a  first- 
rate  Power,  the  United  States  would  have  been  involved 
in  a  serious  war,  for  which  they  were  wholly  unprepared. 
The  British  public,  it  is  true,  has  more  experience  of 
politics  and  more  self-restraint  than  the  American.  But 
democratic  institutions  and  a  great  empire  have  been 
found  compatible  in  this  country,  because  our  present 
Constitution  is  based  upon  the  sovereign  principle  of 
subordination.     The    man    in    the    street    has  his 
rights,    but   he   also  has  his  place,  and  he  knows 
it.     We   are   far    from    impugning   the  patriotism 
of  the   masses.     On   the   contrary    wre   believe  the 
masses    to    be    intensely   patriotic,    even   Jingo  in 
their  sentiments.    But  to  order  your  conduct  towards 
your  neighbours,  and,  still  more,  to  wage  war,  requires 
an  amount  of  patience,  a  habit  of  courtesy,  and  a 
capacity  of  postponing  the  present  to  the  future,  which 
nothing  but  education  and  the  traditions  of  a  ruling 
class  can  bestow.    It  must,  moreover,  be  remembered 
that  the  patriotism  of  the  working  or  perhaps  more 
accurately  the  smaller  middle  classes  has  never  been 
subjected   to   any  severe  test  since  they  came  into 
the  franchise  in  1867.    The  cost  of  our  "  little  wars  " 
has  been  mainly  defrayed  by  the  income-tax.  But 
imagine  a  prolonged,  costly,  and  initially  unsuccessful 
war,  during  which  it  was  necessary  to  largely  increase  the 
taxesoncommodities.  Wehavefears  thatan  uncontrolled 
democracy  would  grow  impatient,  and  capitulate.  It 
ma}'  be  answered  that  this  is  a  mere  assumption  on  our 
part,  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  the  masses.    But  is  it  so  ? 
Mr.  Gladstone,  we  take  it,  was  in  his  latter  days  the 
incarnation  of  modern  democracy  ;  and  he  surrendered 
after  Majuba  Hill.    In  truth  it  is  asking  too  much  of 
the  man  in  the  street  to  place  supreme  power  in  his 
hands  and  call  upon  him  to  use  it  over  an  enormous 
Empire.    To   remove  the  restriction  of  a  moderate 


residential  qualification  for  the  vote,  to  destroy  the 
controlling  influence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in 
these  conditions  to  try  to  run  Liberal  Imperialism,  is 
to  attempt  the  impossible,  and  we  doubt  very  much 
when  the  time  comes  whether  either  Lord  Rosebery  or 
his  friends  will  have  the  stomach  for  the  enterprise. 


ALASKA   AND   COMMON  SENSE. 

TT  is  strange  that  the  Colonial  Office  should  have 
-L  been  so  tardy  in  issuing  an  official  account  of  the 
modus  vivendi  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
as  to  Alaska  ;  but  the  lapse  of  time  has  given  oppor- 
tunity for  reflexion,  and  we  welcome  indications  of 
a  growth  of  sound  views.  For  many  weeks  persis- 
tent endeavours  were  made  in  certain  quarters  to 
persuade  public  opinion  in  England  that  Canada  was 
a  spoiled  child.  We  were  told  that  her  unreason- 
able demands  alone  stood  in  the  way  of  an  imme- 
diate settlement.  As  we  endeavoured  to  make  clear 
to  our  readers,  Canada's  demands  are  not  unreason- 
able. They  are  supported  by  the  logic  of  facts  and 
the  theories  of  International  Law.  We  have  also 
again  and  again  insisted  that  the  only  sane  policy  for 
two  states  to  pursue  in  a  controversy  of  this  nature  is 
to  submit  the  question  to  an  impartial  tribunal  on  the 
same  terms  of  reference  as  those  employed  in  the 
Venezuelan  difficulty.  To  this  proposal  Canada  has 
always  been  agreeable,  but  the  United  States  per- 
sistently opposed.  The  offer  of  a  leasehold  port  on  the 
Lynn  Canal  could  not  have  been  accepted  as  a  satis- 
factory solution  by  Canadian  opinion.  If  it  had  been, 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  arising  from  it  in  the 
future  would  far  exceed  the  irritation  at  present  exist- 
ing. We  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  "Times,"  in 
spite  of  its  past  attitude,  at  length  accepts  arbi- 
tration, with  a  wide  field  for  consideration  of  exist- 
ing rights,  as  the  only  possible  solution  of  the 
problem. 

With  such  unimpeachable  testimony  to  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  common  sense  the  simple  votaries  of  the 
"  Anglo-Saxon  Alliance  "  may  well  rub  their  eyes  and 
inquire  why  one  party  to  that  fictitious  combination  is 
so  obstinate  in  refusing  the  friendly  advances  of 
the  other.  It  is  a  caustic  commentary  on  the 
good-natured  acceptance  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
an  impertinent  intrusion  into  our  foreign  affairs. 
Had  our  concessions  led  to  substantial  recognition  by 
the  United  States  there  might  have  been  much  to 
justify  it,  but  such  a  return  was  never  expected  by 
anyone  who  understood  the  fashion  in  which  American 
politicians  have  to  conduct  their  affairs.  It  is  faulty 
reasoning  to  expect  the  business  of  an  Empire  to  be  satis- 
factorily run  on  the  same  lines  as  a  huckster's  booth. 
"  A  large  Empire  and  small  minds  "  said  Burke  "  go  ill 
together."  And,  though  commanding  intellects  have  not 
been  wanting  in  American  affairs,  at  the  present  moment 
they  are  to  seek.  The  absence  of  the  traditions  of  a  great 
permanent  Civil  Service  leave  the  mere  politician  to  drift 
to  and  fro  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  political  tide. 
The  present  condition  of  the  United  States,  abroad 
and  at  home,  is  a  deplorable  illustration  of  this 
fact.  The  war  in  the  Philippines  has  now  been  in  pro- 
gress for  at  least  twelve  months.  We  say  in  progress 
but,  according  to  the  latest  reports,  progress  there  is 
not.  The  American  forces,  if  anything,  have  retro- 
graded. Owing  to  the  censorship,  it  has  been  impos- 
sible for  months  to  acquire  any  accurate  information 
without  great  difficulty  but,  if  we  are  to  believe  respect- 
able American  journals,  the  conduct  of  the  volunteers 
has  been  such  as  to  increase  the  original  antipathy  of 
the  natives  where  the  country  is  already  occupied. 
Stories  of  the  looting  of  churches,  and  of  insults  offered 
to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  population,  are  too  cir- 
cumstantial to  be  without  foundation.  The  grossest  job- 
bery and  corruption  in  the  civil  and  military  departments 
has  been  discovered  and  exposed,  but  General  Otis 
seems  too  supine,  or  too  feebly  supported  at  home,  to 
take  any  effectual  steps  to  check  it.  The  Republican 
party,  by  its  proposals  to  interfere  with  religious  educa- 
tion in  the  islands,  is  exciting  the  bitter  antipathy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Meanwhile  the  opposition  to 
the  President's  foreign  policy  is  steadily  growing  in 
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volume  and  depth.  Unless  a  supreme  effort  is  made  to 
put  a  satisfactory  end  to  the  struggle  in  the  Philippines 
before  the  election,  he  will  almost  certainly  lose  it. 
By  throwing-  him  over  for  Admiral  Dewey  the  situation 
might  be  saved  for  the  party,  but  such  a  choice  will 
almost  certainly  mean  more  "  spirited  foreign  policy." 
The  Democratic  campaign  will  be  undoubtedly  directed 
against  such  a  policy  and  will  therefore,  owing  to  the  un- 
fortunate action  of  a  section  of  English  society,  beperforce 
an  anti-English  one.  England  is  permanently  identified 
in  the  minds  of  one-half  of  the  American  people  with 
the  bastard  imperialism  which  sways  the  other.  That 
the  designs  attributed  to  us  in  consequence  are 
Machiavellian  it  is  unnecessary  to  emphasise.  It  seems 
more  than  likely  that  the  permanent  harm  done  by 
the  dinners,  speeches  and  songs  of  the  last  year 
will  overbalance  any  possible  good.  Even  among  the 
enthusiasts  on  both  sides  it  has  led  to  expectations 
which  cannot  be  fulfilled.  We  shall  not  make  the 
anticipated  concessions  in  Alaska,  and  the  United  States 
will  not  return  our  compliments  by  substantially  back- 
ing our  foreign  policy.  Why  indeed  should  they? 
The  duty  of  a  statesman  is  to  regard  the  interests  of 
his  own  country  first.  We  have  always  desired  that 
a  friendly  feeling  should  exist  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States,  but  extravagant  protestations  of 
affection  are  usually  the  signals  of  reaction.  Is  it  not 
so  with  individuals  ?  What  do  we  expect  when  we 
see  two  persons  for  ever  declaring  their  eternal  friend- 
ship the  one  for  the  other?  Real  friendship  does  not 
need  to  be  talked  about.  Bismarck  only  enunciated  a 
truism  when  he  wrote  in  his  memoirs,  "  Alliances  are 
the  expression  of  common  interests  and  purposes." 
Where  they  exist,  there  will  be  friendly  co-operation 
without  the  aid  of  gush  ;  where  they  do  not  exist  gush 
will  not  bring  it  into  being. 


THE  JESUIT  NIGHTMARE: 

A  REJOINDER. 

"D  Y  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor  the  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  me  of  replying  to  Mr.  Hensley  Henson's 
article  on  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  somewhat  greater 
length  than  would  be  possible  in  a  letter.  The  limits 
of  space  obviously  preclude  a  discussion  of  obscure 
and  contested  problems  of  past  history  ;  but  there  will 
be  room,  I  trust,  to  deal  with  the  one  definite  statement 
of  Mr.  Henson's  article  for  which  he  has  offered  any 
evidence.  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
the  writer's  care  and  accuracy  in  treating  this  point 
may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  his  trustworthiness  in 
other  less  obvious  directions. 

Mr.  Henson  is  of  opinion  that  the  principles  and 
methods  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  "provoke  the  deep 
repugnance  of  the  Christian  conscience  "  and  to  prove 
this  he  professes  to  make  a  long  quotation  "  from 
Loyola's  famous  letter  to  the  Jesuits  of  Coimbra," 
which  is  still,  he  says,  one  of  the  standard  formularies 
of  the  Order.  This  letter,  best  known  as  the  Letter  on 
Obedience,  is  printed  in  all  the  editions  of  the  Jesuit 
Constitutions,  but  it  does  not  contain  the  passage 
quoted.  So  far  as  there  is  any  sort  of  excuse  or  foun- 
dation for  the  atrocious  doctrine  which  Mr.  Henson 
lays  to  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits  he  must  look 
elsewhere. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Constitu- 
tions there  occurs  a  passage,  which  in  itself,  far  from 
containing  any  revolting  doctrine  of  subservience,  offers 
an  important  qualification  to  the  stringency  of  the 
Ignatian  obedience.  In  several  of  the  older  orders  the 
observance  of  the  rule  was  held  to  bind  under  pain  of 
sin.  The  monk  who  wilfully  broke  silence  at  an  hour 
when  silence  was  strictly  enjoined,  understood  that  he 
was  not  only  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  against  the 
order  of  the  house  but  that  he  committed  an  offence 
against  God.  S.  Ignatius  while  framing  Constitutions 
for  his  religious  did  not  wish  them  to  be  bound  with 
such  stringency.  He  desired  that  the  rules  of  the  Order, 
or  the  command  of  a  superior,  should  not  ordinarily 
carry  with  them  so  grave  a  sanction,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  enacted  that  in  certain  special  cases,  and  for 
gpod  reasons,  a  superior  might  give  a  command  "in 
virtute  obediential"  which  did  impose  an  obligation 
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under  pain  of  sin,  in  other  words  which  could  not  be 
disobeyed  by  the  subject  without  the  serious  offence  of 
God.  In  putting  this  thought  into  words,  he  used  a 
phrase  which  was  universally  understood  by  the  canonists 
of  his  day,  but  which  causes  difficulty  now — "  obligacion 
a  pecado,"  in  Latin  "  obl'^atio  ad  peccatum,"*  meaning 
not  an  obligation  to  sin,  i.e.  to  commit  sin,  but  an  obliga- 
tion under  sin,  i.e.  which  cannot  be  neglected  without  sin. 
Scores  of  examples  might  be  quoted  from  the  school- 
men and  from  the  constitutions  of  religious  Orders  to 
show  that  "  obltgatio  ad  peccatum  "  means  this  and 
nothing  else.  We  find  it  even  in  Erasmus,  "  Opera,"  I. 
673  (Basel,  1540).  I  will  quote  one  specimen  from 
Thomas  Aquinas,  "Summa,"  2a  2%  q.  186,  a.  9  :  "  In 
aliqua  tamen  religione  transgressio  talis  non  obligat  ad 
culpam  neque  mortalem  neque  vcnialem  .  .  .  ita  nec 
in  lege  Ecclesias  ordinationes  vel  pubiica  statuta  obligant 
ad  mortale."  Consequently  S.  Ignatius,  uSing  the 
commonly  received  phraseology  of  his  time,  declares 
"  Nullas  constitutiones,  declarationes,  vel  ordinem  ullum 
vivendi  posse  obligationem  ad  peccatum  mortale  vel 
veniale  inducere,  nisi  Superior  ea  in  nomine  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi  vel  in  virtute  obediential  juberet." 
Certainly  if  those  words  meant  that  the  Constitutions  &c. 
did  not  ordinarily  bind  a  Jesuit  to  commit  sin,  but  would 
do  so  if  the  Superior  gave  his  command  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Mr.  Henson  might  well  be  horrified.  But 
the  meaning  is  something  utterly  different,  and  the 
clause  only  announces  that  for  the  relief  of  scrupulous 
consciences  S.  Ignatius  did  not  wish  his  Constitutions 
to  bind  under  sin  unless  the  Superior  should  impose 
them  {ea,  i.e.  the  constitutiones  et  ordinem  vivendi — the 
neuter  plural  seems  to  cause  a  difficulty,  but  it  is 
syntactically  correct)  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  This 
is  the  famous  passage  which  has  served  as  the  founda- 
tion for  so  much  invective,  and  which  is  repeated  so 
constantly  by  those  who,  like  Mr.  Henson  are  far  more 
ready  to  accuse  their  opponents  of  a  "  turpitude  "  which 
if  true,  would  be  unparalleled  for  its  shameless  cynicism, 
than  to  verify  their  references  or  to  be  guided  by  com- 
mon sense.  Occasionally  assailants  of  the  Jesuits 
are  honourable  enough  to  withdraw  the  charge 
they  have  made.  The  historian  Leopold  von 
Ranke  is  one  of  these.  In  the  first  edition 
of  his  "  Popes  "  he  declared  that  Jesuits  were  obliged 
to  commit  a  crime  if  ordered  to  do  so  by  their  Superior. 
In  the  second,  he  retracted  this,  but  seemed  to  speak 
doubtingly,  and  blamed  the  ambiguity  of  the  passage 
in  question.  In  the  sixth  he  further  modified  his  foot- 
note and,  quoting  an  exactly  parallel  passage  from  the 
Dominican  Constitutions,  admitted  that  the  meaning 
was  other  than  he  had  supposed.  I  may  remark  that 
the  late  Mr.  John  Addington  Symonds  in  making  a 
similar,  but  not  very  gracious  amende  in  the  "Fort- 
nightly Review  "  in  1893  had  obviously  not  seen  Ranke's 
latest  edition. 

But  there  is  much  more  to  complain  of  in  the  citation 
made  by  Mr.  Henson  than  the  mere  mistranslation  of  a 
single  sentence.  So  far  as  Mr.  Henson  is  personally  con- 
cerned, I  am  glad  to  acquit  him  of  any  malicious  inten- 
tion. But  one  really  does  not  expect  to  find  a  Fellow 
of  All  Souls  taking  his  quotations  without  verification 
from  such  a  contemptible  book  (I  could  easily  justify 
the  epithet  if  I  had  space)  as  that  of  Canon  Pennington. 
Canon  Pennington  has  copied  M.  Philippson's  "  Origines 
du  Catholicisme  Moderne,"  M.  Philippson  in  turn 
follows  Huber  "  Der  Jesuiten-Orden."  Huber,  as  an 
Old  Catholic,  knew  better  than  to  blunder  over  "  obli- 
gatio  ad  peccatum,"  but  M.  Philippson,  less  well  in- 
formed in  matters  of  Catholic  phraseology,  introduces 
it  on  his  own  account,  with  a  false  reference,  but  with 
many  exclamations  of  horror.  Then  Canon  Pennington 
closely  following  Philippson  retains  the  bogus  "  obli- 
gatio  ad  peccatum  "  passage,  wrong  reference  and  all, 
but  finds  the  rest  of  that  author's  genuine  citations 
from  the  Letter  of  Obedience  too  tame  and  pointless 
for  his  purpose.  So  he  goes  off  to  an  atrociously 
garbled  paraphrase  of  the  Jesuit  doctrine  on  obedience, 
which  Dr.  Littledale  has  found,  goodness  knows  where, 
and  printed  in  his  article  "Jesuits  "in  the  "  Encyclo- 

*  The  same  phrase  is  used  by  S.  Ignatius  in  a  context  in  which  it 
could  not  possibly  mean  anything  but  obligation  under  sin,  "  Examen 
Generate''  Cap.  III.  Declar.  A.  Cf.  also  Duhr,  "  Jesuiten-Fabeln," 
No.  17,  pp.  4S5-509. 
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pajdia  Britannica."  Finally  comes  Mr.  Henson  and 
copies  this  delightful  jumble  as  an  extract  from  the  Letter 
of  Obedience  and  part  of  the  "standard  formularies" 
of  the  Order.  Mr.  Henson  happily  remarks  in  con- 
nexion with  this  passage,  "  We  seem  to  be  listening'  to 
the  apologies  of  a  du  Paty  de  Clam,  or  a  Henry,  not  to 
mention  an  Esterhazy."  Exactly  so.  I  cannot  say 
how  entirely  I  agree  with  him.  The  relation  of  Henry 
and  the  rest  to  the  Jews  and  the  Dreyfus  case  presents 
the  closest  analogy  to  the  attitude  towards  the  Jesuits 
of  some  of  the  writers  I  have  named. 

Just  as  the  legend  of  the  Dreyfus  syndicate  subsists, 
despite  the  collapse  of  all  attempts  at  proof,  so  the 
legend  of  the  dominant  Jesuit  influence  moving  heaven 
and  earth  against  the  accused  is  based  on  nothing  better 
than  hearsay  and  conjecture.  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes 
a  month  ago  declared  to  a  crowded  audience  in  S. 
James'  Hall  that  all  the  actors  in  the  Dreyfus  drama 
were  old  pupils  of  Jesuit  colleges.  This  was  a  fact 
which  could  be  investigated,  and  it  has  been  investi- 
gated. It  turns  out,  that  of  sixty-two  officers  who  took 
part  in  the  Rennes  court-martial,  only  seven  are  old 
Jesuit  pupils.  Three  of  these  were  witnesses  for  the 
defence  ;  one  other,  Commandant  de  Breon,  a  member  of 
the  Conseil  de  Guerre,  is  generally  held  to  have  voted 
not  guilty  ;  only  one,  General  de  Boisdeffre,  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  trial,  and  he  had  been  eight  years 
in  a  lycee,  and  but  two  in  a  Jesuit  college. 

I  have  used  for  convenience  sake  the  phrase,  "Jesuit 
doctrine  of  obedience,"  but  I  cannot  too  strongly  insist 
that  there  is  no  such  doctrine  which  is  distinctively 
Jesuit.  The  teaching  of  S.  Ignatius'  Letter  on  Obedience 
does  not  go  one  step  beyond  the  principles  laid  down 
by  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  schoolmen.  When 
religious  are  bidden  to  do  what  is  plainly  wrong,  and 
against  the  moral  law,  their  vow  of  obedience  ceases  to 
bind.  S.  Ignatius  introduces  this  qualification,  not  in 
a  solitary  passage,  as  recently  stated  by  Mr.  Conybeare, 
but  in  half  a  dozen  passages.  Obedience  is  to  be 
shown  in  all  matters,  "  in  quibus  nullum  est  peccatum" 
"  ubi  peccatum  non  cerneretur,"  and  so  on.  For  the 
rest,  where  there  is  no  manifest  evil,  it  is  a  point  of  per- 
fection to  see  as  far  as  possible  with  the  Superior's  eyes, 
to  regard  the  command  from  his  point  of  view.  Let 
me  quote  in  this  connexion  a  few  words  from  a  re- 
cently published  work  by  a  Jesuit  author,  Father  G. 
Tyrrell's  "  External  Religion"  :  — 

"  S.  Ignatius  calls  obedience  blind  in  so  far  as  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  sound  reason  and 
fairmindedness  we  strive  to  bring  our  judgment  into 
agreement  with  that  of  a  superior  so  as  to  see  as  he  sees 
— not  indeed  doing  violence  to  truth,  but  doing  violence 
to  the  narrowing  bias  of  egoism  and  self-will.  As  dying 
to  one's  selfishness  is  the  secret  of  living  ;  so  being 
blinded  to  one's  prejudices  is  the  secret  of  seeing." 

I  cannot  find  more  suitable  word-;  with  which  to  con- 
clude this  article.  Herbert  Thursto'n,  S.J. 

[The  above  article  was  written  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  before  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Henson's  letter  in  the  S.  R.  of  28  October. 
It  seems  best  to  retain  it  as  it  stands.  I  have  omitted 
a  short  passage  now  unnecessary,  but  I  have  added 
nothing  except  the  Postscript  following  : — ] 

Postscript. — In  answer  to  Mr.  Henson's  letter  I 
venture  to  add  a  few  remarks  : — 

r.  I  should  be  curious  to  know  in  what  the  dis- 
courtesy of  my  letter  consists.  Surely  such  phrases  as 
"Jesuit  turpitude"  &c.  in  Mr.  Henson's  own  article 
are  not  suggestive  of  a  very  high  regard  for  the 
amenities  of  controversy  ? 

2.  Mr.  Henson  in  his  first  communication  quoted  a 
passage  to  prove  the  infamy  of  the  Jesuits.  He  now 
appeals  to  the  infamy  of  the  Jesuits  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  the  passage  quoted. 

3.  His  citations  were  all  enclosed  in  inverted  commas. 
They  professed  to  be  Loyola's  very  words.  But 

(a)  Mr.  Henson  had  never  verified  them,  for  he  gave 
an  entirely  wrong  reference  and  assumed  that  they  were 
all  taken  from  one  book. 

(6)  On  his  own  showing  the  passage  I  challenged  is 
not  a  translation,  but  at  best  a  loose  paraphrase.  It 
takes  no  notice  of  the  technical  phrase  "  obligatio  ad 
peccatum  "  on  which  everything  turns. 


(c)  The  more  startling  of  the  other  maxims  quoted  by 
Mr.  Henson  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  "standard 
formularies  of  the  Order,"  and  are  most  unfairly  cited. 
In  this  latter  sense  I  do  distinctly  repudiate  them,  and 
I  note  that  neither  Dr.  Lillledale,  nor  Mr.  J.  A. 
Symonds,  nor  Canon  Pennington  gives  any  correct 
references.  It  is  quite  true  that  S.  Ignatius  says  that 
a  religious  should  be  like  a  corpse,  or  an  old  man's 
staff,  but  in  the  preceding  sentence,  he  limits  this 
obedience  to  matters  "  in  which  there  appears  no  kind 
of  sin."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  absolutely  misleading 
to  represent  him;  as  saying  simply  that  "if  a  man's 
conscience  revolts  against  anything  as  sinful"  he  is  to 
"  yield  his  doubts  "  to  his  Superior. 

(4)  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  has  been  fully  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  in  his  "Claims  of  Christianity" 
pp.  176-8.  "  Mr.  Symonds  "  he  remarks  "  was,  doubt- 
less, rather  an  elegant  than  an  accurate  scholar. 
Still  he  ought  not  to  have  fallen  into  this  '  idiomatic 
mantrap,'  as  Lord  Acton  once  called  it.  A  writer  deal- 
ing magisterially  with  such  a  subject,  might  fairly  be 
expected  to  know  that  '  peccati  obligatio  '  does  not 
mean  an  obligation  to  commit  sin."  And  further  on 
"  It  is  almost  humiliating  to  have  to  expend  so  many 
words  upon  so  plain  a  matter.  One  might  have  thought 
it  too  monstrous  an  absurdity  to  be  seriously  enter- 
tained by  any  intelligent  man  that  commands  to  commit 
sin  could  be  given,  I  will  not  say  by  persons  whose 
saintly  lives  are  beyond  question,  but  by  any  rational 
being,  in  the  name  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — of  all 
names  ! — or  '  in  virtue  of  holy  obedience  ' — of  all 
things  !  " 

(5)  The  Jesuit  interpretation  of  the  words  may  easily 
be  ascertained  by  examining  their  commentaries  on  the 
Rule  for  their  own  use.  I  give  references  to  two  ;  one 
early  and  the  other  late  :  they  are  F.  Suarez  "  De 
Religione  Societatis  Jesu  "  (1625),  iv.  12,  n.  10,  sq.  ;  and 
A.  Oswald  "  Commentarius  in  Constitutiones  S.J." 
(1892) §  358. 

6.  In  what  respect  does  Mr.  Henson's  appeal  to  the 
"notorious  practice"  of  the  Jesuit  Order  differ  from 
the  argument  of  the  anti-Semitic  fanatics,  who  charge 
the  Jews  with  ritual  murder  because  for  centuries 
Christians  have  believed  them  guilty  of  this  crime,  or 
who  consider  that  any  violence  of  language  against 
Captain  Dreyfus  is  justified  because  he  is  condemned 
by  the  public  opinion  of  the  French  army  ? 

7.  Lastly  a  German  Protestant  Association  (der 
Evangelische  Bund)  in  a  pamphlet  directed  against  the 
Jesuits  dissociates  itself  indignantly  from  this  very 
same  charge  which  Mr.  Henson  has  brought,  and 
remarks  :  "  It  is  really  deplorable  that  such  exploded 
Jesuit  myths  (so  abgethane  Jesuitenfabeln)  should  be 
raked  up  again  at  this  time  of  day." — ("  Anti-Duhr," 
p.  14).  H.  T. 


THE  CONSERVATISM  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

IF  we  consider  the  conduct  of  the  imagination  in  a 
certain  sphere  of  its  exercise,  we  shall  probably  be 
tempted  to  look  on  it  as  the  most  ardent  of  radicals  or 
revolutionaries.  We  refer  to  the  sphere  of  ideal  reform 
or  progress.  In  the  "Republic"  of  Plato,  in  the 
"  Utopia  "  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  the  "  New  Atlantis  " 
of  Bacon,  and  in  the  "Looking  Backward"  of  Mr. 
Bellamy,  we  find  a  magnificent  disregard  of  the  details 
of  past  experience  ;  a  sweeping  away  of  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  ages  ;  the  complete  destruction  of  what 
had  previously  been  thought  essential  ;  the  triumphant 
introduction  of  what  had  previously  been  thought  impos- 
sible ;  and  a  rebuilding  of  the  entire  fabric  of  society, 
not  only  in  accordance  with  a  new  architectural  taste, 
but  in  accordance  also  with  new  structural  principles. 
When  we  descend,  however,  from  the  sphere  of  ideal 
reform  or  progress — reform  or  progress  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive sense  of  the  words,  and  consider  these  move- 
ments in  the  spheres,  numerous  but  narrow,  into 
which,  when  they  become  practical,  they  are  inevitably 
subdivided,  the  behaviour  of  the  imagination  undergoes 
a  most  singular  change,  and  becomes  remarkable  not 
for  its  boldness  but  for  its  timidity.  It  emerges  from 
the  traditions  of  the  past  with  the  utmost  slowness  and 
difficulty,  like  a  man  endeavouring  to  lift  himself  out  of 
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a  bog  ;  and  it  is  only  during-  long-  periods  that  its  pro- 
gress is  at  all  appreciable.  This  is  a  fact  which  is  well 
worth  considering.  Few  facts  show  so  distinctly 
how  all  social  changes  are  practically  conditioned  by  the 
limitations  of  the  human  character. 

Let  us  begin  by  taking  an  example  of  the  most 
familiar  kind — the  structure  of  railway  carriages  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent.  The  earlier  railway 
carriages  were,  with  the  most  slavish  exactness,  built 
on  the  pattern  of  the  old  stage-coaches  that  preceded 
them.  Every  carriage  was  simply  three  coaches,  stuck 
together  and  carried  on  an  iron  frame,  which  ran  upon 
four  wheels.  Even  the  coachman's  seat  was  reproduced 
in  grotesque  miniature  ;  and  each  of  these  carriages, 
consisting  of  three  compartments,  had  the  legend 
inscribed  on  it  "Triajuncta  in  uno."  It  took  half  a 
century  in  this  country  to  introduce  a  new  style  of  car- 
riage ;  and  even  now,  though  certain  details  of  the  old 
stage-coach  have  disappeared,  the  stage-coach  pattern  is 
still  the  one  that  prevails,  though  with  a  growing 
number  of  exceptions,  both  here  and  throughout  Europe. 
A  still  more  remarkable  example  of  the  same  persis- 
tence of  a  type  and  the  same  inability  of  the  human 
imagination  to  change  it,  is  afforded  us  by  the  motor- 
car. Nothing  impedes  the  popularity  of  the  motor-car 
so  much  as  the  fact  that  its  appearance  is  to  our 
eyes  awkward  and  even  ridiculous.  Constant  efforts 
are  being  made  to  overcome  this  defect ;  but  hitherto 
they  have  been  made  in  vain.  The  reason  is  simply 
this — that  the  human  imagination  is  altogether  domi- 
nated by  the  old  idea  of  a  carriage  drawn  by  horses  ; 
and  no  one  has  hitherto  been  able  to  design  a  car 
which  does  not  suggest  a  carriage  from  which  the 
horses  have  been  taken  out.  There  is  consequently 
in  the  whole  structure  a  want  of  balance  and  meaning  : 
and  a  motor-car  in  motion  with  its  driver  in  a  peaked 
cap,  gives  the  impression  that  whilst  the  coachman 
was  baiting  the  horses,  some  demon  in  the  disguise  of 
a  mechanic  had  got  up  on  the  box,  and  was  making 
the  vehicle  go,  as  a  kind  of  practical  joke.  This  un- 
fortunate result  can  be  obviated  only  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  design  altogether  new  and  original  ;  but 
though  the  human  imagination  can  multiply  ideal 
republics,  it  has  hitherto  proved  unable  to  present 
us  with  a  new  pattern  for  a  wagonette. 

The  same  phenomenon  presents  itself  to  us  in  every 
department  of  life  with  very  few  and  with  strongly 
marked  exception.'.  Apart  from  these  exceptions,  to 
which  we  shall  revert  presently,  the  newest  things  are 
merely  slight  modifications  of  the  old,  or  are  else 
hardly  more  than  revivals  of  them.  Architecture,  for 
example,  changes  with  extreme  slowness.  Even 
during  those  periods  when  it  exhibits  a  natural  and 
spontaneous  growth,  the  boldest  designs  will  at  any 
given  moment  contain  only  a  small  percentage  of 
what  is  new.  The  most  sudden  changes  were 
those  introduced  by  the  Renaissance  ;  but  these 
changes  were  due  to  a  recurrence  to  antique 
models.  Contemporary  architecture  in  this  country 
— let  us  again  observe  that  there  are  excep- 
tions— is  almost  wholly  imitative.  The  facade  of  a 
London  restaurant  is  modelled  on  a  Venetian  palace  ; 
a  railway  hotel  is  modelled  on  a  mediaeval  abbey  ; 
whilst  Paris,  in  spite  of  its  revolutions,  is  architec- 
turally still  dominated  by  the  taste  and  traditions  of  its 
monarchy,  and  through  these  by  those  of  classical 
antiquity.  France,  which  supposes  itself  politically  to 
represent  the  principle  of  equality,  far  more  than  that 
of  liberty,  still  embodies  in  its  buildings  a  sentiment  of 
the  superb  and  the  grandiose,  which  originated  in  a 
monarchical  and  strictly  aristocratic  society — a  society 
in  which  classes  were  graduated,  not  merely  divided. 
A  similar  inability  to  escape  from  the  past,  and  success- 
fully to  introduce  what  is  new,  is  shown  in  the  costumes 
of  the  French  peasantry,  workmen,  and  female  domestics  ; 
and  in  the  common  forms  of  address.  "  Comrade  "  and 
"  citizen  "  though  used  by  a  few  enthusiasts,  have  never 
become  general  and  have  never  displaced  "  Monsieur." 
In  the  very  conduct  of  street  traffic  the  French  imagi- 
nation is  still  in  subjection  to  the  traditions  of  the  old 
regime.  Vehicles  still  have  the  privilege  of  furious 
driving,  which  belonged  to  the  chariots  of  the  nobles  in 
the  last  century  ;  and  when  an  unfortunate  pedestrian 
is  run  over  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  it  is  he  who  is  the 


offender,  not  the  man  whose  wheels  and  horses  have 
disabled  him. 

A  similar  conservatism,  due  to  a  similar  cause — that 
is  to  say,  the  limitations  of  the  imagination — pervades 
all  societies.  We  have  said,  however,  that  there  are 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  Amongst  that  overwhelming 
majority  of  things,  which  change  very  slowly,  there  are 
some  things  which  surprise  us  with  their  sudden  and 
complete  novelty.  For  example,  though  the  railway 
carriages  have  been  closely  modelled  on  coaches,  the 
earliest  railway  locomotives  resembled  nothing  that  had 
ever  gone  before  them.  The  Midland  Hotel  at  S.  Pancras 
has  its  model  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but  the  arch  of  the 
S.  Pancras  Station  belongs  entirely  to  the  present 
century.  There  is  little  in  London  Bridge  of  any 
kind  which  would  astonish  Julius  Ceesar,  if  he  could 
look  at  it :  but  the  Forth  Bridge  would  be  an  astonish- 
ment, a  portent,  to  our  own  fathers.  It  is  imitated  from 
nothing  in  the  past.  It  belongs  entirely  to  the  present. 
A  variety  of  examples  similar  in  kind  might  be  adduced 
— examples  of  novelties  that  have  come  among  us,  as  it 
were  at  a  single  bound.  But  these  novelties  will  be 
found  to  belong,  all  of  them,  to  a  single  class.  They 
will  be  found  to  be  dependent  on,  if  not  identical  with 
discovery,  or  progress,  in  some  departments  of  physical 
science.  Physical  science,  and  especially  applied  science 
— which  is  invention — have  not  only  advanced  during 
the  past  hundred  and  fifty  years  at  a  pace  which  is  un- 
paralleled in  any  other  domain  of  progress  ;  but  many  of 
the  individual  steps  have  been  singularly  sudden  and 
abrupt ;  and  have  introduced,  from  the  very  necessities 
of  the  case,  structures  and  appliances  of  a  pattern  to 
which  the  past  could  afford  no  parallel,  because  in 
the  past  the  know  ledge  was  wanting  which  could  have 
made  such  structures  and  appliances  possible.  The 
imagination  is  timid  in  designing  a  motor-car,  it  clings 
instinctively  to  designs  with  which  it  is  already  familiar, 
because  the  motor-car  is,  before  all  things  else,  a 
carriage  ;  and  carriages  for  generations  have  been 
familiar  things.  But  the  railway  locomotive,  which 
from  the  first  was  not  a  carriage  but  a  machine  for 
driving  a  carriage,  and  a  machine  which  had  no 
counterpart  in  any  preceding  means  of  traction,  left 
the  imagination  of  the  designer  free  against  his  will, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  was  nothing  previously 
in  existence  that  could  guide  it.  Hence  the  design  of 
the  locomotive  at  once  accommodated  itself  to  the 
mechanical  requirements  of  the  machine  ;  it  was  from 
the  very  first  as  novel  as  the  machine  itself.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  such  structures  as  the  arch  of  the  S. 
Pancras  Station.  Iron,  so  applied,  is  practically  a  new 
material  ;  and  has  forced  on  the  designer  novel  archi- 
tectural forms  when  using  it. 

Even  here,  however,  these  novel  forms — these  new 
departures  in  design,  are  not  due  to  any  exceptional 
courage  or  activity  in  the  imagination  itself;  but  to 
the  fact  that  novelties  of  scientific  discovery  and  inven- 
tion have  forced  the  imagination  into  paths  which  it 
could  never  have  found  out  for  itself :  and  outside  the 
sphere  of  scientific  progress  the  slowness  of  the  imagi- 
nation in  all  practical  innovations  is  universal.  The 
revolutionists  of  England,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
derived  the  wildest  of  their  ideas  from  the  Old 
Testament.  The  revolutionists  of  France  derived  theirs 
from  the  legends  of  republican  Rome.  The  Japanese 
have  abruptly  metamorphosed  their  whole  country : 
but  they  have  not  invented  what  is  new  ;  they  have  copied 
it  from  the  civilisation  of  the  West.  England,  again,  we 
must  remember,  returned  to  its  old  form  of  government. 
France  has  more  than  once  returned  to  some  form  of 
monarchy  ;  whilst  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  position 
of  a  president  of  the  French  Republic,  if  compared  with 
the  position  of  any  other  French  citizen,  resembles 
the  position  of  a  traditional  king  far  more  than  it 
differs  from  it.  This  impotence  of  the  imagination 
to  advance  practically  more  than  a  step  at  a  time 
may  seem  to  extreme  reformers  an  obstacle  to  serious 
improvement.  At  all  events  it  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  to  all 
appearance  an  unalterable  fact.  In  truth,  however,  it 
is  not  an  obstacle  to  progress  but  its  indispensable 
condition.  It  is  a  safeguard  against  attempts  that 
would  otherwise  be  constantly  made  to  realise  ideals 
long  before  society  is  ripe  for  them,  or  to  realise 
ideals  for  which  it  will  never  be  ripe  at  all.  Whenever 
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the  realisation  of  ideals  is  attempted  practically,  and 
definite  ways  and  means  have  to  be  devised  for  that 
purpose,  it  forces  men  to  divest  these  ideals  of  their 
novelty  until  they  have  been  brought  into  some  reason- 
able relation  with  the  actual  ;  and  thus  it  happens  that 
a  forward  step  is  made,  when  otherwise  there  would 
have  been  nothing  but  a  disastrous  stumble.  The 
limits  which  the  conservatism  of  the  imagination  imposes 
on  the  rapidity  of  change  are  essential  to  that  stability 
without  which  there  could  be  no  progress. 


BLACK  GAME. 


TO  modern  sportsman  and  modern  epicure  the  word 
"grouse"  by  itself  denotes  the  red  grouse  and 
him  alone.  The  naturalist  knows  of  other  British 
species,  both  in  their  way  capable  of  providing  sport 
in  its  best  sense  for  those  who  will  seek  it,  the  black- 
game  and  the  ptarmigan.  And  although  the  blackcock 
will  never  provide  such  a  "  bag  "  as  will  the  ordinary 
grouse,  nor  be  so  toothsome  a  morsel  at  dinner,  he  is 
by  no  means  to  be  treated,  as  some  enthusiastic 
grouse-shooters  are  inclined  to  treat  him,  viz.  to  ex- 
termination, so  as  to  make  room  for  more  of  the 
worthier  bird,  but  rather  to  be  encouraged  as  adding 
pleasing  variety  to  the  table  and  indeed  to  the  sports- 
man. He  is  essentially  a  hanger-on,  as  it  were,  an 
addition  to  other  shooting.  There  is  no  enthusiasm 
about  August  20th  such  as  is  aroused  by  the  12th  of  that 
month  or  the  first  day  of  September.  No  new  era  then 
commences.  None  the  less  a  new  possibility  is  added 
to  our  bag,  a  new  charm  to  our  wanderings  gun  in 
hand  upon  the  hill.  The  cheap  outcry  against  indis- 
criminate and  wholesale  massacre  of  tame  pheasants  is 
rendered  ridiculous  by  its  own  extravagance.  To  do 
modern  sportsmen  bare  justice,  though  they  are  not 
content  with  what  would  have  delighted  their  fathers  but 
expect  far  more  actual  shooting  ;  yet,  that  provided, 
they  like  to  make  their  shots  as  difficult  as  possible. 
And  this  may  have  much  to  do  with  the  fact  that  black- 
game  are  not  as  highly  appreciated  as  they  deserve  to 
be.  Doubtless  the  young  brood  lie  close,  loom  big 
when  they  rise,  and  fly  heavily,  so  that  the  veriest 
tiro  can  knock  them  down,  and  in  that  there  is  little 
sport.  But  let  those  young  cocks  put  on  the  glorious 
blue-black  plumage  which  makes  them,  with  hardly  the 
exception  of  the  cock  pheasant,  the  handsomest  bird 
these  islands  can  boast  and  the  man  who  can  then 
bring  in  half  a  dozen  old  cocks  has  achieved  no  small 
success.  For,  slow  though  he  be  in  youth,  arrived  at 
maturity  the  blackcock  is  a  very  swift-flying  bird 
indeed — more,  he  is  deceptive  in  his  flight :  his  bulk  is 
large,  his  wings  flap  in  seeming  heavy  fashion,  so  that 
while  really  fast  he  appears  to  be  slow.  Add  to  that, 
plumage  so  thick  as  to  be  effective  armour  against  all 
but  the  very  centre  of  a  well-aimed  charge  of  shot,  and 
a  cunning  in  the  avoidance  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
human  form  divine  equal  to  that  possessed  by  red  deer, 
and  you  have  in  the  result  a  quarry  worthy  of  the 
highest  sporting  skill. 

There  are  still,  I  believe,  places  in  Scotland  where 
days  are  set  apart  and  parties  specially  invited  for  the 
systematic  driving  of  woods  for  blackgame,  just  as 
coverts  are  beaten  in  England  for  pheasants,  but  these 
are  few.  As  a  rule  the  stock  is  insufficient  to  provide  a 
satisfactory  day's  sport.  Black  game  owing  to  their 
cunning  are  terribly  apt  to  go  just  where  they  are  not 
intended,  and  the  woods  in  which  they  are  chiefly  found 
are  usually  those  bits  of  straggling  birch,  alder,  or 
fir  which  add  so  largely  to  the  beauties  of  Scotland,  as 
they  fringe  the  moor  and  overhang  the  burns.  In  early 
spring  there  is  a  low  humming  sound  often  to  be  heard 
in  Scotch  straths ;  it  is  made  by  the  ruffling,  a  la 
Turkey  Cock,  of  the  old  blackcock's  wing  feathers  on 
the  ground,  where  on  an  arena  of  green  sward  he  is 
displaying  himself  to  the  admiration  of  his  harem  of 
greyhens.  Often  with  the  stalking  glass,  and  occasion- 
ally with  the  naked  eye,  I  have  witnessed  the  show 
but  never  as  yet  succeeded  in  snapping  a  kodak  upon 
it.  The  greyhen  nests  on  the  edge  of  the  moor, 
usually  in  thickish  heather  and  near  bracken,  water, 
and  birchwood.  Here  she  rears  her  brood  and  near 
here  she  may  usually  be  found  with  them  in  August. 


Such  then  are  the  places  where  ingenuous  youth,  pro- 
moted to  his  first  gun,  is  taken  by  the  wise  keeper  for 
his  first  shot  at  winged  game.  If  the  brood  be  shootable 
and  therefore  old  enough  to  look  after  themselves,  it  is 
permissible  to  kill  the  old  hen,  but  only  on  condition 
that  none  other  save  those  with  distinct  black  patches 
(marking  them  as  young  cocks)  be  fired  at.  The  old 
cock  is  not  likely  to  be  met  with  on  such  occasions  but 
it  is  a  maxim,  and  one  entirely  to  be  approved  notwith- 
standing its  illegality  among  many  excellent  sportsmen, 
that  the  protection  once  removed  by  20th  August  is  never 
renewed  in  his  case  ;  and  considering  his  bellicose  and 
truculent  disposition  the  practice  of  stalking  him  with 
a  pea  rifle  in  the  spring,  a  practice  which  prevails 
largely  on  the  Continent,  might  do  more  good  than 
harm  even  here. 

Moreover  the  old  blackcock  is  game  against  which, 
as  in  love  or  war,  all's  fair.  In  his  case  the  courtesies 
of  sport  are  abrogated,  and  it  is  no  crime  against  the 
Sportsman's  Code  to  shoot  him,  as  the  French 
gentleman  proposed  to  shoot  the  pheasant,  "  when  he 
stop  "  provided  always  that  you  can  prevail  upon  him  so 
to  do.  The  best  chance  of  catching  him  thus  napping 
is  when  he  comes  down  in  early  morning  or  in  the 
afternoon  to  the  corn-stooks  and,  experto  credite,  most 
excellent  good  sport  is  this  when  rain,  such  as  at  this 
moment  is  sweeping  past  my  window,  having  kept  one 
indoors  all  day,  clears  towards  evening.  A  pair  of 
Zeiss  binoculars  are  easily  carried  and  sweep  the  corn- 
fields from  some  spying-place.  If  there  are  many  about, 
and  they  have  not  often  been  thus  put  off,  you  are 
pretty  certain  to  find  them,  some  on  the  stooks  them- 
selves, some  on  the  stubble,  and  most  probably  one  on 
the  stone  fence  of  the  field  as  sentinel.  Him  and  them 
— him  more  particularly — you  must  circumvent  and  the 
plan  of  campaign  must  be  laid  and  carried  out  as  care- 
fully as  if  the  quarry  were  Royal  stag.  Some  people 
hold  that  blackgame  can  "wind  "  a  man  as  deer  do. 
Personally  I  doubt  this  ;  certainly  the  power  if  they 
have  it  at  all,  is  limited  to  a  very  short  distance  ;  and  I 
should  think  that  when  blackgame  are  believed  to  have 
got  the  stalker's  wind  and  gone  it  is  more  probable 
that  their  disappearance  was  due  to  the  sense  of  hearing 
than  to  that  of  smell  or  scent.  Reflect,  my  brother 
sportsmen,  how  nervous  you  would  be  of  the  least 
sound  if  you  were  as  near  deer  as  you  must  get  to  black- 
game  before  you  can  shoot.  There  are  three  things  to 
be  borne  in  mind  :  (1)  approach  birds  if  possible  from 
below  ;  (2)  unless  you  get  the  tempting  chance  of  two 
heads  almost  aligned,  a  shot  with  wings  opened  in 
flight  is  more  deadly  than  one  at  a  bird  sitting  ;  (3)  as  a 
chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  every  part 
of  the  stalk  must  be  carefully  performed  or  the  whole 
will  fail. 

But  apart  from  the  above  which  deals  with  the  shooting 
of  blackgame  per  se,  perhaps  the  greatest  charm  of 
blackgame  is  when  they  form  a  large  contribution  to 
that  in  which  all  true  sportsmen  do  hugely  delight,  a 
mixed  bag.  And  this  not  only  because  variety  is 
proverbially  pleasing  in  itself,  but  because  it  affords 
considerable  test  of  skill.  Grouse,  whether  shot  over 
dogs  or  drivers,  are  practically  identical  in  size  and  flight. 
But  leaving  the  high  moors  and  descending  to  where 
silver  birch  overhangs  golden-gleaming  rill  :  where 
clumps  of  grass  yellowing  with'their  seeds,  and  patches 
of  bracken  beginning  to  rust,  broken  up  with  inter- 
spaces of  sheep-cropped  sward  unutterably  green, 
mingle  with  the  heather,  we  come  upon  a  kind  of  border- 
land where  game  of  the  hill  and  game  of  the  low 
ground  may  all  be  found  together.  You  ma}7  run 
your  dogs  here  or  you  may  spread  out  and  walk  it  in 
line.  In  either  case  no  one  can  tell  what  he  may  next 
fire  at.  The  strayed  brown  hare  may  bolt  down  or  the 
blue  hare  run  up  ;  the  eye,  slowed  to  the  flight  of  the 
woodcock,  will  almost  certainly  be  deceived  into  a  miss 
if  with  a  "  scape  scape  "  a  snipe  zig-zags  swiftly  from  a 
spring; -a  blackcock  of  a  late  brood  requires  waiting 
for,  while  a  grouse  or  partridge  rising  wild  must  be 
snapped  quickly  ere  he  be  out  of  shot.  A  roebuck, 
hardly  yet  in  season,  is  occasionally  shot,  and  bunny 
of  course  adds  considerably  to  the  bag.  Also  as  you 
walk  along  it  may  well  happen  that  some  old  black- 
cock, who  have  been  rising  wild  in  front  and  going  on, 
will  come  rocketting  back  overhead  ;  then  steady  your 
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foothold,  look  calmly  at  him  to  measure  his  pace,  double 
your  estimate  as  you  throw  your  gun  well  in  front  of 
him,  and  possibly  you  may  make  the  shot  of  the  day. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  frequently  the  varied  incidents  of 
such  days  of  mixed  bags  will  stand  out  in  memory  from 
among  the  sameness  of  grouse-shooting  and  foremost 
among  those  incidents  the  shot  of  which  you  are 
proudest,  the  shot  which  laid  the  old  cock  low. 

John  Edwards-Moss. 


A   BALLAD  CONCERT. 

THERE  was  a  time  I  wanted  to  call  in  Government 
aid — the  police  and  the  military,  if  necessary — to 
suppress  the  Ballad  concerts.  Now  I  beg  Messrs. 
Chappell  to  continue  them  as  a  means  of  relaxation  for 
us  who  are  too  often  fatigued  with  the  labour  of  listen- 
ing for  long  hours  to  serious  music.  Thank  Heaven, 
there  is  nothing  serious  about  a  Ballad  concert. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  for  example,  we  had  a 
Transvaal  War  concert  which  was  as  funny  as  anything 
that  ever  happened.  Mr.  Ivan  Caryll's  orchestra 
started  away  with  Rossini's  "William  Tell "  overture, 
and,  afterwards,  played  a  "  Suite  d'orchestre  "  called  a 
"  Ballet  Egyptienne,"  the  latter  doubtless  referring  in 
some  subtle  way  to  our  victory  of  last  year  at 
Omdurman,  and  the  probability  of  an  approaching 
victory  "  in  another  place."  It  will  be  noted  that  in 
spite  of  all  our  fire-eating  patriotism  we  persist  in 
calling  pieces  of  music,  whenever  possible,  by  their 
foreign  names.  Give  it  up  ?  Never  !  One  of  our 
proudest  privileges,  which  was  granted  or  ought  to 
have  been  granted  to  the  barons  by  King  John  at 
Runnymede,  is  that  of  calling  every  piece  of  music,  and 
every  foreign  artist,  by  a  foreign  name.  We  will  die 
rather  than  surrender  that  right ;  and  so  long  as  this 
country  lasts  we  shall  fall  humbly  at  the  feet  of  every 
charlatan  who  calls  himself  Signor  or  Herr  or 
Monsieur — for  short,  on  the  programme,  Mons. — and 
we  shall  hold  that  a  suite  d'orchestre  is  necessarily 
something  better  than  a  suite  for  orchestra.  This 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  fruits  of  that  intellectual 
training  of  musicians  which  is  now  so  common,  if  I 
may  believe  some  of  the  correspondents  who  have 
objected  to  certain  of  my  recent  articles.  But,  leaving 
this  peculiar  manifestation  of  patriotism,  we  presently 
had  a  setting  of  Mr.  Conan  Doyle's  "Song  of  the 
Bow "  and  then  Mrs.  Beerbohm  Tree  recited  Rudyard 
Kipling's  "  Soldier  !  Soldier  !  "  and  the  "  Absent-minded 
Beggar."  The  whole  affair  reminded  me  of  the  state 
of  the  music-hall  at  the  time  of  the  Jameson  Raid. 
Then,  there  was  wild  applause  and  enthusiasm  when- 
ever a  vulgar  music-hall  buffoon  made  a  remark  to  the 
effect  that  "  old  Kruger  wanted  the  whole  earth  ;  "  on 
Wednesday,  the  audience  would  have  been  just  as  excited 
over  Mr.  Kipling's  threats  to  "hammer  Paul" — would 
have  been,  that  is,  if  Mrs.  Tree  had  not  been  so  half-hearted 
in  her  patriotism.  As  it  was,  there  was  a  distinct 
chuckle  and  restless  movement  of  feet  audible.  The 
resemblance  to  the  music-hall  was  increased  by  the 
comic  element  introduced  by  a  Mr.  Maurice  Farkoa, 
who  carefully  sang  a  couple  of  stupidities,  one  of  them 
in  broken  English  and  the  other  in  French.  The  Eng- 
lish one  included  a  line  which  can  only  be  called 
masterly,  "Butterflies  are  beasts  at  best."  And  not 
only  the  songs,  but  some  of  the  orchestral  numbers, 
reminded  one  of  the  music-hall.  Rossini's  "William 
Tell"  overture,  for  instance,  is  admirably  in  place  in  the 
Empire  Theatre,  and  a  "  New  Waltz"  called  the  "  Sourire 
d'Avril "  made  me  forget  myself  so  far  as  to  fumble  in 
my  pockets  for  a  cigar.  Had  I  got  so  far  as  absent- 
mindedly  to  light  it  doubtless  the  audience  would  have 
shown  me  in  two  seconds  that  it  was  no  music-hall  but 
a  respectable  audience  —  mostly  ladies,  naturally  — 
from  Brixton  and  Clapham  ;  yet  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere of  the  place  partially  excused  my  momen- 
tary forgetfulness.  And  it  may  be  added  that  the 
quality  of  the  performances  made  one  think  of  the 
music-hall  as  well.  Mr.  Kennerley  Rumford  sang  with 
due  warlike  ferocity  in  the  "  Song  of  the  Bow"  (which 
I  take  leave  to  think  very  cheap,  both  as  to  words  and 
as  to  music),  and  he  afterwards  came  back  and  sang 
part  of  the  song  again,  smiling,  and  really  looking  very 
pretty.  About  Mrs.  Tree  I  do  not  care  to  speak.  Frankly, 


I  am  prejudiced  against  the  elocution  of  actors  and 
actresses.  If  they  spoke  in  something  approaching  a 
natural  manner,  and  refrained  from  uttering  simple 
words  with  a  portentous  solemnity  as  if  they  saw 
something  in  them  that  common  mortals,  who  are 
not  actors  or  actresses,  were  quite  incapable  of 
understanding,  then  I  might  listen  in  patience. 
So  long  as  they  speak  as  they  do  at  present  I 
cannot  tolerate  the  theatre,  and  cannot  tolerate 
mimes  out  of  the  theatre.  One  thirsts  for  the 
blood  of  the  man  who  says  "Good-night"  in  a 
tone  which  suggests  that  those  words,  rightly  com- 
prehended, explain  all  the  mysteries  of  the  kosmos. 
So  I  leave  Mrs.  Tree  and  her  "Pay  —  (very 
high  up) — pay — (a  little  lower) — pay — (in  a  low, 
menacing  tone)."  The  band  of  Mr.  Ivan  Caryll  is  not 
better  than  many  music-hall  bands  and  not  so  good  as 
some.  In  fact,  seeing  that  it  was  to  be  one  of  the 
special  and  most  attractive  features  of  these  concerts, 
it  is  a  pity  it  has  not  been  trained  more  effectually  and 
arrived  at  something  nearer  to  perfect  phrasing  and 
perfectlv  pleasant  tone.  The  "New  Waltz" — "Who 
said  it  was  not  new?"  asked  some  one  near  me — 
sounded  extremely  coarse,  and  in  fact  reminded  me  of 
the  quadrille  bands  to  be  heard  in  sundry  places  in  Paris 
to  which  the  respectable  English  and  American  bourgeois 
(and  never  a  Frenchman)  goes  because  he  (or  she)  likes 
to  think  he  (or  she)  is  "  wicked."  Still,  in  spite  of  it  all, 
perhaps  because  of  it  all,  I  like  the  Ballad  Concerts,  and 
shall  certainly  attend  them  as  long  as  Messrs.  Chappell 
will  admit  me.  They  are  excellent  fun  at  this  dull  time  of 
the  year  ;  and  the  audience,  while  affording  amusement 
to  us  of  the  elect,  evidently  enjoys  in  all  seriousness 
and  from  its  own  point  of  view  the  entertainment  set 
before  it.    J.  F.  R. 


TWO  PLAYS. 

I AM  always  a  little  shy  of  plays  adapted  from  books. 
When  a  man  dramatises  one  of  his  own  novels,  his 
natural  vanity  prevents  him  from  sacrificing  the  many 
things  which  have  to  be  sacrificed  if  the  play  is  to  be  a 
good  one.  Also,  his  natural  vanity  prevents  him  from 
believing  that  any  audience  can  include  any  creature  so 
degraded  as  not  to  have  read  his  book.  His  play, 
therefore,  is  as  likely  to  omit  many  essential  things  as 
it  is  to  include  many  that  are  quite  superfluous.  The 
result  is  dreadful.  When  a  man  dramatises  a  book  not 
written  by  himself,  the  dangers  are  less  great,  but 
they  are  yet  considerable.  The  dramatist  is  sure  to  be 
fond  of  the  book  he  is  working  on,  and  loth,  there- 
fore, to  hack  away  the  things  which  ought  to  be  hacked 
away.  Also,  he  does  not  realise  how  few  of  the  regular 
playgoers  have  read  this — or  any  other — book,  and  so 
is  apt  to  suppose  that  his  audiences  will  understand  the 
play  even  though  it  be,  in  itself,  quite  unintelligible. 
These  rules  apply  to  most  of  the  adaptations  I  have 
seen ;  but  not,  I  am  glad  to  say,  to  Mr.  Grundy's 
version  of  "The  Black  Tulip,"  at  the  Haymarket. 
Mr.  Grundy  has  well  performed  the  inhuman  task  of 
mortifying  his  love  for  the  book.  Slashing,  hashing, 
gashing,  he  has  extracted  a  very  decent  little  play, 
which  the  many  who  have  not  read  the  book,  and  the 
few  who,  reading  it,  have  disliked  it,  will  enjoy  far 
more  than  the  few  who  have  read  it  and  liked  it. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Grundy  is  to  be  congratulated.  I 
know  of  no  person  who  could  have  done  the 
job  so  well  as  he.  (I  say  "the  job,"  because  adapta- 
tion is  a  job  rather  than  an  art,  after  all.)  There  are 
other  persons  who  could  have  done  it  with  more  literary 
grace  ;  for  the  writing  is  utterly  undistinguished. 
Others,  again,  could #have  made  it  more  amusing; 
for  the  humour  is  perfunctory.  The  trial-scene,  with 
Dogberry  and  Verges  and  with  a  judge  who  is  made 
to  utter  the  old  wheeze  about  "instead  of  which,"  is  a 
terribly  tedious  affair.  Nor  is  the  rest  of  the  humour 
more  than  the  ordinary,  traditional  humour  of  the 
British  stage.  But,  for  all  that,  no  one  but  Mr.  Grundy 
could  have  made  so  neat  and  workmanlike  an  use  of 
Dumas'  difficult  material. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  I  would  especially  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Grundy.  The  part  of  Cornelis  van 
Baerle,  as  drawn  by  him,  is  well  within  Mr.  Cyril 
Maude's  range.    Cornelis'  cult  for  tulips  is  presented 
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to  the  audience  as  an  amiable,  but  peculiar,  mono- 
mania. No  hint  is  given  to  the  audience  that  in 
Holland,  at  this  period,  the  cult  for  tulips  was  as 
much  a  recognised  national  enthusiasm  as  (say)  the 
old  Hellenic  cult  for  athletics  or  the  modern  English 
cult  for  athletics.  A  Dutchman  who  was  not  mad 
about  tulips  would  have  been  shunned  as  a  dangerous 
eccentric,  even  as  would  have  been  an  Athenian  mother 
who  did  not  want  her  baby  to  grow  up  in  the  image 
of  Pheidias'  gods,  or  even  as  would  be  an  English 
mother  who  did  not  hope  that  her  baby  would 
one  day  write  verses  in  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Kipling.  In  fact,  the  tulip-mattoid  was  the  normal 
type  of  Holland,  and  Cornells  de  Baerle  was  a  very 
fine  fellow.  But  Mr.  Grundy,  knowing  that  Mr. 
Maude's  talent  lies  in  the  impersonation  of  "  quaint  " 
figures,  has  very  wisely  made  the  part  a  "quaint"  one, 
leaving  the  audience  to  regard  Cornells  as  no  less 
eccentric  than  the  men  who,  in  our  day  and  in  our 
country,  devote  their  lives  to  collecting  stamps,  or 
coins,  or  autographs,  or  first  editions.  The  foolish 
monomaniac  in  love  with  a  woman  is  a  comedy- 
character,  not  a  romantic.  Consequently,  Mr.  Cyril 
Maude  acquits  himself  excellently.  Miss  Emery,  as 
Rosa,  has  a  romantic  part.  She  is  infinitely  better  in 
romance  than  she  is  in  comedy — she  does  not  become 
violent.  What  a  pity  that  she  does  not  always  have 
romantic  parts  written  for  her !  For  the  rest,  Mr. 
Sydney  Valentine  is  good  as  a  gaoler ;  Mr.  Mark 
Kinghorne  overacts  the  part  of  the  villain,  Boxtel  ;  as 
William  of  Orange,  Mr.  Harrison  seems  rather  too 
amiable  and  accommodating,  too  courtly,  for  a  King. 

The  conjurer,  drawing  from  a  top-hat  a  vast  number 
of  little  cardboard  boxes,  has  been  often  quoted  as  the 
classic  type  of  productivity.     "  Ceded,  celerrime  jam 
cedat"   to   Mr.    Louis   N.    Parker.      Assuredly,  his 
pyramid  is  as  nothing  to  the  interminable  procession  of 
plays  from  Mr.  Parker's  study.    Out  they  swarm,  the 
crisp  little  creatures,  type-written,  brovvn-paper-clad, 
all  a-jostle  and  a-hustle.    "  Faster,  faster  !  "  cries  Mr. 
Parker,  clapping  his  hands,  stamping  his  feet  ;  and 
faster,  faster,  they  leap  the  threshold.     "  Allez,  mes 
enfanfs/",  and  off  they  spin  to  their  destination,  every- 
one   of    them    taking    some    theatre    on    the  way. 
A  gallant   spectacle  !   yet,    to   the  thoughtful  spec- 
tator   of    it,     not    altogether    cheerful.      For  the 
destination   of    these    little   creatures   is  —  oblivion. 
They   have   their   charms    and    even   their  virtues, 
for  Mr.  Parker  could  not  write  a  play  without  letting 
some  of  his  great  talent  creep  into  it ;   but,  for  all 
that,  they  are   sickly,  unseasoned,  doomed.  There 
is  no  man  of  vitality  so  strenuous  that  he  can  do 
good   work   at    the    rate   which    Mr.    Parker  has 
chosen.     The  doing  of  any  kind  of  dramatic  work 
at   that  rate  is  in  itself  wonderful — more  wonderful, 
I  repeat,  than  the  hat-trick.     But  the  conjurer  has 
this  advantage  over  the  dramatist  :  that  no  one  bothers 
about   the   quality    of   his    cardboard    boxes,  whilst 
plays  must  (so  to  say)  be  passed  round  among  the 
audience.    Every  play  by  Mr.  Parker  is  examined  as  a 
separate  article,  and  the  very  fact  that  there  are  so 
many  of  them  entails  the  probability  that  not  one  of  them 
will  stand  the  test.    Art  is  a  jealous  god,  and  will 
not  answer  the  prayers  of  him  who  kneels  with  a 
stop-watch  in  his  suppliant  hands.     Even  the  gods 
in  the  gallery  are  jealous  enough  not  to  be  won  by  such 
trivial  sacrifices  as  Mr.  Parker  has  lately  offered  at  their 
shrine.    Playwriting  is  of  all  arts  the  hardest.    Only  by 
solid,  patient,  deliberate  thought,  and  by  the  careful 
exercise  of  all  the  ingenuity  and  all  the  emotion  he  pos- 
sesses, can  a  man  construct  a  play  that  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  work  of  art.    Even  a  play  which  is  merely 
to  please  the  public  cannot  be  wrought  without  a  vast 
amount  of  trouble.    Such  a  play  as  "  Captain  Birchell's 
Luck,"  produced  on  Monday  at  Terry's  Theatre,  has 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  a  "  run."    As  a  play  (in  my 
sense  of  the  word)  it  is  simply  appalling.    Some  critics 
might  describe  it  as  "  inoffensive  "  ;  but  that  were  a  poor 
compliment  to  Mr.   Parker,  and  I   shall  not  pay  it. 
Mr.  Parker  is,  by  talent  and  temperament,  an  artist, 
with  the  power  to  do  fine  work.     No  play  of  his  which 
is  not  good  can  be  described  as  "inoffensive."  In- 
different work  by  a  duffer  might  be  so  described.  But 
indifferent  work  by  Mr.  Parker  is  offensive  in  a  very 


high  degree.  And  "Captain  Birchell's  Luck"  is  not 
merely  indifferent  :  it  is  thoroughly  bad.  I  am  told 
that  it  was  not  written  recently,  that  it  is  merely  a 
revision  of  a  play  produced  somewhere  in  the  early 
'nineties.  That  may  be.  But  the  fact  that  Mr.  Parker 
has  suffered  it  to  be  reproduced  in  its  present  form  is 
evidence  that  he  thought  it  not  unworthy  of  him.  And 
it  is  this  lack  of  self-pride,  of  self-criticism,  for  which, 
with  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  am  venturing  to  chide  Mr. 
Parker. 

I  wish  I  had  exhausted  my  space.    Not  having  done 
so,  I  must  proceed  to  give  a  few  details  about  "  Captain 
Birchell's  Luck,"  that  painful  theme.     The  main  idea 
is   a   rather  promising  one.     Captain   Birchell  is  a 
drunkard.     He  has  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  a 
girl,    and    married    her   without    telling    her    of  his 
deplorable  tendency.    She  finds  him  our,,  detests  him. 
He  is  still  desperately  in  love  with  her.     Such  is  the 
state  of  things  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  act,  and  it 
contains,  obviously,  the  germs  of  an  interesting  play. 
But  Mr.  Parker  hastens  to  eradicate  and  destroy  those 
germs  with  a  truly  scientific  hand.    Captain  Birchell 
announces    his    intention    of  joining   the  inevitable 
expedition    to    the    wilds    of    Africa    and    of  either 
dying     or     coming    back    respectable.      Why  the 
wilds  of  Africa  should  be  considered  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  good  fellows  gone  wrong,  I  really  do  not  know.  It 
is  one  of  those  stage  conventions  which  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand.    However,  Captain  Birchell 
is  a  firm  believer  in  the  cure,  and  off  he  goes.  Just 
before  he  starts,  he  finds  that  his  wife  is  going  to 
stay  in  the  same  house  with  an  eligible  young  man. 
(Her  marriage  has  been  kept  secret,  by  the  way.)  He 
throws  some  brandy  into  the  fire,  and  the  fire  flaies  up 
as  the  curtain  falls.    In  the  next  act,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  perished,  and  duly  appears  with  a  beard  and  no 
waistcoat.    He  tells  his  father-in-law  that  he  has  "  kept 
straight."    It  would  tax  one's  ingenuity  to  conjecture 
how  he  could  have  done  otherwise,  for  he  narrates 
that  he  has  been  down  with  cholera  at  Alexandria, 
then  down   with  a  poisoned  wound  in  the  wilds  of 
Africa,  and  then,  again,  down  with  a  terrible  fever. 
The  father-in-law,  however,  does  not  trouble  about 
the  quality  of   this  redemption.      His  one  aim  is  to 
get  rid  of  the    Captain,   in  view    of  his  daughter's 
chance     of    marrying    the     eligible     young  man. 
He  gives   him   some   brandy.     I   do  not  quite  see 
how    the    brandy    serves    the    father-in-law's  ends. 
But    it    enables    Mr.    Parker    to    bring    down  the 
curtain  on  a  noisy  tableau  :  the  intoxicated  Captain 
shouting  and  gesticulating  at  his  wife  just  as  her 
betrothal  is  announced.    In  the  last  act,  the  dramatis 
persona?  are  discovered,  according  to  custom,  in  some- 
what reduced  circumstances — all  except  the  eligible 
young  man,  who  has  now  succeeded  (I  think)  to  an 
earldom,   and    comes    to    offer    Mrs.   Birchell  guilty 
splendour  on  the  Riviera.    Mrs.  Birchell,  who  has  gone 
on  the  stage,  rejects  him.    She  throws  some  hot-house 
flowers  on  the  fire,  one  by  one.    Her  lover  retires,  much 
chagrined,  leaving  the  course  clear  for  the  Captain,  who 
— delicate  fellow  that   he   is  !— has  been   down  with 
something   at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital   and  has,  pre- 
sumably,  "kept   straight."     The  re-united  pair  are 
going  to  America,  when  the  curtain  falls.     We,  the 
audience,  are  left  confident  that  the  Captain  will  be 
down  with  something  else  long  before  the  boat  is 
signalled  off  Sandy  Hook,  and   we   hope   that  the 
intervals  between  his  subsequent  prostrations  will  be 
brief  enough  to  keep  him  worthy  of  his  wife's  regard. 
But  I  cannot  say  that  his  history  has  not  bored  us. 
And  I  cannot  congratulate  his  historian.  Max. 


FINANCE. 

rpHE  amount  of  business  carried  through  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  this  week  has  not  been  consider- 
able. The  holiday  on  Wednesday  was  one  deterrent 
influence,  and  on  the  previous  day  there  was  an  all- 
round  depression  as  a  consequence  of  the  disaster  to 
our  arms  at  Ladysmith.  Sir  George  White's  telegram 
announcing  the  catastrophe  was  dismal  reading,  which 
brought  the  market,  the  investing  public,  and  the  specu- 
lators to  a  realisation  of  the  fact  that  the  war,  however 
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Inevitable  the  termination,  is  not  going  to  be  a  simple 
walk-over,  as  it  were,  for  us.  The  opening  engage- 
ments rather  favoured  the  assumption  of  a  relatively  easy 
series  of  victories,  and  therefore  the  reverse  was  all 
the  more  galling.  But  the  market  soon  recognised 
that  the  occurrence  did  not  justify  extreme  pessimistic 
views.  The  public,  on  the  alert  to  pick  up  shares  on 
any  setback,  came  in  on  Tuesday  afternoon  ;  and 
the  bears  found  it  advisable  to  buy  back  in  view  of  the 
holiday  on  the  following  day  :  so  that  there  was  a 
partial  recovery  before  any  details  became  available  in 
explanation  of  the  disaster.  When  the  House  re- 
assembled on  Thursday,  it  was  in  a  distinctly  more 
cheerful  mood,  General  White's  second  telegram  having 
by  that  time  been  received  and  digested.  The  better 
feeling,  though  most  noticeable  in  South  African  mines, 
was  general,  and  while  not  much  business  was  in- 
duced, it  was  fairly  well  maintained.  The  cutting  of 
the  communications  with  Ladysmith  has  caused  a  little 
uneasiness,  but  the  House  as  a  whole  is  now  fairly 
good  in  tone — confident  that  the  position  will  be  held 
pending  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  that  then 
we  shall  witness  active  developments  of  interest  and 
importance.  All  things  considered,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  effect  of  the  reverse  upon  quotations  was  small. 
The  depression  was  general,  but  it  was  not  intense,  and 
it  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  and  the  prompt  recovery 
indicates  that  the  general  position  of  the  account  is  ex- 
ceedingly healthy. 

This  week  has  seen  a  slackening  in  the  inflow  of 
bullion  from  abroad,  and  only  ,£44,000  is  in  on 
balance.  The  efforts  of  the  Bank  Directors  to  obtain 
effective  control  of  the  market  have  been  less  successful 
this  week  than  last,  and  the  plentifulness  of  money, 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  calls  and  the  transfer  of  a 
lump  of  the  Japanese  money  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
has  kept  rates  for  fine  paper  in  the  neighbourhood  of  4} 
per  cent.  The  return  reflects  the  usual  outflow  to  the 
country  at  the  end  of  the  month.  It  shows  an  increase 
of  ,£574,000  in  the  note  circulation,  and  a  decrease  of 
,£355,000  in  the  stock  of  coin  and  bullion,  as  compared 
with  an  increase  of  over  ,£860, 000  under  this  head  in 
the  previous  week.  Instead  of  an  improvement  of 
more  than  a  million,  as  in  the  preceding  return,  we 
have  now  a  diminution  of  the  reserve  to  the  amount  of 
,£929,000,  and  the  proportion  to  liabilities  has  fallen  to 
43.90  per  cent.,  a  drop  of  4.53  per  cent,  on  the  week, 
and  of  nearly  9  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  last  year.  The  next  return  will 
probably  show  more  improvement.  The  outlook  for 
money  appears  to  be  somewhat  easier,  though  the 
market  here  has  not  yet  been  properly  tested,  because 
the  Treasury  Bills  have  yet  to  be  issued.  In  America 
the  feeling  is  more  sanguine,  but  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  much  ground  for  the  feeling,  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  particular  cause  for  apprehension. 

Home  Railways  were  affected  in  common  with  other 
markets  by  the  disaster  in  Natal,  but  the  selling  was 
on  a  very  small  scale,  and  the  holiday  on  the  following 
day  gave  the  market  time  to  think  better  of  the  situa- 
tion. There  has  been  a  fair  amount  of  investment 
buying  in  this  section,  but  not  so  much  perhaps  as  there 
was  last  week,  and  not  so  much  as  the  relative  cheap- 
ness of  some  of  the  leading  stocks  might  have  war- 
ranted. Still,  there  has  been  support,  and  there  would 
no  doubt  have  been  more  but  for  the  little  element  of 
uncertainty  overhanging  the  markets.  The  traffic 
returns  were  not  looked  upon  as  altogether  encourag- 
ing, but  they  compare  with  good  takings  last  year,  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  we  have  increases,  be  they  small 
or  large,  almost  all  along  the  line.  The  Great  Western's 
increase  of  ,£12,180  is  readily  accounted  for  ;  the  other 
improvements  include  ,£1 1,900  for  the  North  Eastern, 
,£5,255  for  the  North  Western  and  ,£3,869  for  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  they  are  referable  to 
the  briskness  of  the  trade  movement.  Great  Western 
stock  has  had  a  fall  consequent  upon  fears  of  more 
labour  troubles  among  the  South  Wales  colliers.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  the  firmness  of  those  other 
stocks  which  are  likely  to  benefit  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
Great  Western  is  attributable  to  expectations  in  this 
■direction  but  rather  to  the  steady,  if  small,  purchases 
for  investment  purposes.    Since  the  reopening  of  the 


House  after  the  holiday,  the  more  speculative  stocks 
have  shown  some  movement,  and  Brighton  "A"  has 
been  in  some  request  in  view  of  the  approaching  season 
and  the  prospects  of  good  traffics.  Scotch  stocks  are 
noticeably  good  all  round.  We  may  draw  attention 
further  to  the  continuance  of  the  quietly  steady  demand 
for  Central  London  Railway  shares. 

The  American  market  has  been  one  of  the  best 
sections  of  the  House.  New  York  appears  to  have 
obtained  early  advices  about  the  reverse  at  Ladysmith, 
and  this,  with  talk  of  dear  money,  led  to  weakness  in 
that  centre.  But  the  market  here  stood  the  free  selling 
of  Tuesday  very  well,  and  the  tone  steadied  up  quite 
promptly  after  some  buying  orders  from  Wall  Street 
that  afternoon.  For  the  moment  at  least  money  has 
become  cheaper  again,  and  the  outlook,  though  not 
without  its  dark  side,  is  reassuring.  As  a  result, 
there  is  a  disposition  to  pick  up  stock,  and 
Louisvilles,  Milwaukees,  and  Norfolk  Preference  among 
others  have  been  bought  freely.  Though  monetary 
uncertainties  in  America  and  elsewhere  must  operate 
as  something  of  a  check,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  industrial  conditions  in  the  country  are  as  brisk  as 
ever.  One  may  assume,  if  one  pleases,  that  the  extra- 
ordinary activity  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  is  not 
exactly  typical  of  the  state  of  trade  in  all  departments. 
But  that  the  country  is  enjoying  a  phenomenal  run  of 
prosperity  can  scarcely  be  gainsaid.  That  this  prosperity 
will  be  maintained  for  some  time  to  come  admits  also  of 
no  question  :  and  obviously  the  effect  on  railroad  earn- 
ings will  continue  to  be  favourable.  Canadian  railways 
have  enjoyed  a  fair  share  of  attention,  and  Trunk  First 
and  Second  Preference  issues  have  been  especially  sought 
after.  The  effect  of  the  depression  on  Tuesday  was  not 
very  marked  in  either  Canadian  Pacifies  or  Trunks.  A 
more  definite  influence  was  experienced  by  the  monthly 
revenue  statements.  In  the  case  of  the  first  named, 
some  disappointment  was  occasioned  by  the  increase 
in  the  working  expenses,  four-fifths  of  the  better 
gross  earnings  being  swallowed  up  in  this  way.  Still 
the  aggregate  net  profit  for  the  nine  months  shows  an 
improvement  of  $1,301,000,  which  is  distinctly  satis- 
factory. The  Grand  Trunk  statement  shows  that 
,£30,374  out  of  a  gross  increase  of  .£46,783  has  been 
absorbed  by  heavier  expenditure.  For  the  third 
quarter  of  the  year  we  have  an  improvement  of  close 
upon  ,£60,000,  and  not  only  is  there  enough  profit — on 
paper — to  pay  the  dividend  on  the  First  Preference  in 
full,  but  there  is  ,£16,000  over.  Hence  the  interest 
displayed  in  Seconds  and  the  recent  upward  movement 
in  that  stock.  It  would  be  a  wise  precaution  to  wait 
a  little  before  assuming  that  there  will  really  be  a  dis- 
tribution in  this  class  of  stock. 

The  South  African  mining  market,  for  a  reason  that 
must  be  obvious  to  all,  reflects  more  clearly  than  any 
other  section  the  influence  of  the  events  in  Natal.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  week,  the  tone  of  this  depart- 
ment was  very  firm.  There  were  rumours  in  the 
air  of  an  important  engagement  in  which  the  Boers 
had  met  with  disaster  and  heavy  slaughter.  They 
were  quite  erroneous,  being  in  this  respect  like 
other  rumours  of  a  like  tenour  which  have  been  circulat- 
ing all  too  frequently  in  the  House  of  late.  But  they 
were  accepted,  the  wish  being  no  doubt  father  to  the 
thought,  and  quotations  advanced.  While  the  Continent 
showed  a  disposition  to  sell,  the  public  here  continued 
its  policy  of  buying  up  all  the  desirable  lots  that  came 
on  the  market.  The  news  of  the  reverse  was  a  nasty 
blow  which  threw  the  market  a  trifle  off  its  balance. 
But  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  slump.  The 
shares  offered  were  very  quickly  taken  up,  and  before 
the  afternoon  the  bears  found  it  desirable  to  buy  back. 
The  buying  was  in  full  conformity  with  the  policy 
which  has  been  all  along  pursued  in  connection  with 
this  war.  The  capture  of  two  columns  of  our  men 
might  be  inconvenient,  having  regard  to  the  smallness 
of  our  available  forces  in  Ladysmith.  But  it  could  not 
conceivably  make  any  difference  to  the  outcome 
which  we  have  set  before  us,  and  people  have  been  buy- 
ing mining  shares  because  they  know  that,  when  the 
war  is  over,  the  industry  will  be. relieved  from  the  innu- 
merable vexations  and  restrictions  which  have  been 
heaped  upon  it  hitherto.    Nor  has  attention  >  been  con- 
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fined  to  mining'  shares.  The  shares  of  Transvaal  land 
companies  —  Oceanas,  Transvaal  Consolidated  Lands, 
and  others — have  been  in  demand  because  of  the  certainty 
that,  with  the  removal  of  corruption  and  misrule,  there 
is  a  good  future  for  the  country.  Among  mining  shares, 
the  feature  is  the  extraordinary  demand  for  Rand  mines. 
Had  the  office  in  Johannesburg  been  open,  the  formali- 
ties connected  with  the  splitting  of  the  shares  would 
have  been  completed  and  the  market  would  now  be 
dealing  in  them.  This  matter  is  deferred,  of  course,  but 
when  the  splitting  is  actually  made,  the  market  will 
probably  be  a  freer  one  than  has  ever  existed  hitherto 
in  any  gold-mining  shares.  Another  feature  is  the 
steady  buying  of  De  Beers  when  they  have  been 
offered — which  has  not  been  often.  Reference  may 
be  made  here  to  the  demand  for  South-West 
Africa  Company's  shares.  There  is  a  copper  mine 
on  the  company's  property  and  the  money  for  develop- 
ment has  been  obtained.  An  engineer  is  being  sent 
out  to  make  a  survey  for  a  railway  to  Beira  in  the  event 
of  the  copper  turning  out  satisfactorily.  As  to  South 
African  shares  as  a  whole,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
they  are  capable  of  responding  much  more  to  the  influ- 
ences which  have  been  brought  to  bear.  A  decisive 
victory,  however,  for  the  British  arms  can  scarcely  fail 
to  make  them  harden  further.  The  war  is  certainly 
proving  a  most  excellent  advertisement  for  this  class  of 
share.  Westralian  mines  have  been  much  less  promi- 
nent than  Kaffirs.  True  to  tradition,  they  take  second 
place  when  circumstances  are  propitious  for  South 
Africans.  On  the  whole,  they  may  be  called  a  good 
market,  though  conspicuous  features  are  rather  to  seek. 
A  weak  spot  has  been  Lake  Views.  The  sharp  fluctu- 
ations in  these  shares  make  them  dangerous  to  handle 
at  the  moment,  as,  apart  from  their  real  value,  there  is 
a  sharp  speculative  fight  in  progress  between  the  bulls 
and  the  bears. 

We  have  never  concealed  our  opinion  that  the  value 
of  West  Australian  shares  can  never  be  ascertained  in 
the  manner  which  is  now  familiar  to  all  intelligent 
investors  in  South  Africans,  but  precisely  on  account  of 
the  uncertainties  of  West  Australian  goldmining  it  is 
still  more  dangerous  to  commit  one's  self  on  the  bear 
tack  in  this  market  than  to  be  a  bull.  At  any  moment 
news,  true  or  false,  of  some  great  strike  or  of  an  extra- 
ordinary output  may  come  to  upset  all  calculations  and 
there  are  too  many  big  operators  in  the  market  skilful  in 
bringing  about  a  bear  squeeze  for  the  position  of  those 
who  have  sold  Westralian  shares  they  do  not  possess 
to  be  at  all  comfortable.  There  has  lately  been  a  good 
deal  of  bear  selling  of  Westralians,  and  in  view  of  the 
more  favourable  outlook  in  every  direction  there  is  a 
possibility  of  a  small  boom  in  this  market  which  may 
put  some  of  them  in  a  very  difficult  position.  We 
hear  favourable  news  in  particular  of  Golden  Horse- 
shoes which  should  make  them  a  favourite  with  specu- 
lators who  do  not  mind  a  little  risk. 

International  stocks  have  not  done  much  this  week, 
and  points  of  interest  are  few.  Spanish  has  had  a 
sharp  rise  as  a  result  of  the  state  of  the  account  in 
Paris.  There  seems  every  prospect  of  a  general  im- 
provement before  long  in  Argentine  securities.  Nego- 
tiations are  pending  for  a  loan  to  enable  the  country  to 
pay  off  various  outstanding  commitments.  With  these 
out  of  the  way  it  would  be  enabled  to  start  with  a  clean 
sheet,  and  the  prospects  of  the  bondholders  would  natu- 
rally be  improved.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  speak  in 
detail  of  the  negotiations,  but  should  they  come  to  a 
successful  issue,  an  immediate  rise  in  Argentines  may 
be  prophesied  with  confidence,  with  the  prospect  of 
Funding  stock  going  to  par. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Effingham  Wilson,  of 
the  Royal  Exchange,  the  issue  for  1899  °f  Poor's 
Manual,  that  bulky  but  indispensable  handbook  of  the 
investor  in  American  Railway  shares.  The  information 
provided  by  this  work  is  remarkably  complete  and  up- 
to-date  and  in  particular  the  numerous  excellent  maps 
with  which  it  is  furnished  are  a  great  aid  to  the  under- 
standing of  not  infrequently  obscure  American  railway 
movements.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  no  similar 
handbook  to  the  British  railway  system  has  hitherto 
been  published. 


INSURANCE. 

"OEOPLE  in  general  are  so  ignorant  about  insurance 
matters  that  it  is  possible  some  may  be  misled  by 
the  prospectus  of  the  British  Equitable  Bond  and  Mort- 
gage Corporation,  Limited,  of  Liverpool,  into  thinking 
that  its  bonds  are  worked  on  the  same  principles  as 
insurance  policies  simply  because  the  Corporation  says 
they  are.  The  attempt  to  throw  an  air  of  respectability 
over  a  lottery  and  a  financial  impossibility  by  claiming 
to  work  on  insurance  lines  is  one  that  ought  not  to 
be  passed  by  without  exposure.  These  bonds  cost 
55.  a  month  and  promise  a  payment  of  ^50  at  the  end 
of  120  months  at  the  latest;  but  the  Corporation 
expects  that  the  monthly  payments  can  cease  and 
tne  ^50  be  paid  in  from  76  to  84  months,  and 
even  60  months  is  talked  of  in  one  part  of  the  pro- 
spectus. The  55-.  received  monthly  for  the  bond  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  is.  goes  for  expenses,  2s.  to 
pay  off  a  certain  number  of  coupons  ever)7  month, 
according  to  "  a  definite  mathematical  rule,"  which  is 
indistinguishable  from  a  lottery,  and  the  remaining  2s. 
goes  to  pay  the  other  bonds  at  maturity.  It  is  quite 
feasible  to  pay  is.  out  of  every  5s.  for  expenses  and  to 
devote  2s.  out  of  every  5.?.  to  giving  early  payments  to 
those  who  win  the  right  to  them  but  it  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  feasible  to  pay  the  bonds  at  maturity 
out  of  the  remaining  2s.  For  2s.  a  month  to 
amount  to  ^50  in  60  months  it  must  accumu- 
late at  compound  interest  at  about  70  per  cent, 
per  annum,  to  amount  to  ^50  in  74  months  it  must 
accumulate  at  over  50  per  cent,  per  annum.  To 
do  so  in  86  months  it  must  accumulate  at  40  per  cent., 
and  to  do  so  in  120  months  at  25  per  cent,  per  annum. 
These  figures  suggest  that  the  scheme  has  been  promul- 
gated by  people  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject 
with  which  they  deal,  and  that  they  have  failed  to 
realise  what  it  is  that  the  bonds  promise  or  the  pro- 
spectus contemplates.  It  is  true  that  they  talk  of 
making'  profits  out  of  surrenders  and  lapses  which  on 
the  whole  involve  loss,  rather  than  gain,  to  insurance 
companies,  but  this  makes  their  case  worse  rather  than 
better.  If  the  directors  were  to  submit  their  case  to  an 
actuary,  or  even  to  a  competent  arithmetician  they 
would  probably  withdraw  their  scheme. 

The  valuation  returns   of  the  Alliance  Assurance 
Company  which  have  just  been  published  show  that  the 
directors  think  it  unnecessary  to  strengthen  the  basis 
on  which  their  liabilities  are  valued  which  they  adopted 
at  least  twenty  years  ago.    They  continue  the  use  of 
the  Hm.  and  Hm.  (5)  tables  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries 
which  of  course  cannot  be  improved  upon,  and  assume 
interest  at  3  per  cent.    As  the  rate  earned  upon  the 
funds  during  the  past  five  years  has  averaged  ^3  18s.  6d.? 
compared  with  ^4  t>s.  iocI.  five  years  ago,  and  ^4  5s.  6d. 
fifteen  years  ago,  the  margin  for  surplus  from  this 
source  is  a  good  deal  less  than  it  was.    On  the  other 
hand  the  provision  for  expenses  shows  a  much  larger 
margin  than  before  in  excess  of  the  expenses  that  are 
being  incurred.    The  margin  now  amounts  to  nearly 
8  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  as  compared  with  about 
3  per  cent,  in  previous  years.    The  profits  shown  by 
the  present   valuation   do   not  yield  quite  so  good 
a    bonus    as    has    been    given    on   the   last  three 
occasions.     The  average  reduction  in  the  bonus  as 
shown  by  the  specimens   quoted   in   the  returns  is 
about  7  per  cent.    On  policies  issued  since  1S93  the 
profits  are  divided  according  to  the  uniform  compound 
reversionary  bonus  system,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  older  policies.    The  bonus  on  these  new  policies  is 
the  very  fair  one  of  305-.  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
shareholders  in  the  Alliance  receive  20  per  cent,  of  the 
surplus,  which  is  fully  double  the  proportion  that  parti- 
cipating- policy-holders  usually  care  to  pay  to  pro- 
prietors.   But  on  the  other  hand  the  expenses  in  the 
Alliance  are  limited  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  premiums 
which  almost  certainly  does  not  represent  the  fall  cost 
of  managing  the  life  business.    The  assurances  in  force 
at  the  end  of  1808  exceeded  ten  millions,  more  than  one 
quarter  of  which  are  non-profit  policies,  which  are  pro- 
bably contributing  a  considerable  amount  of  profit. 
The   funds   at   the   end   of  the  year  amounted  to. 
^3»I25i359- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE   CROMWELL  OUTRAGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Royalty  Theatre,  26  October. 
Sir, — Lord  Hardwicke's  success  in  securing  a  vote  of 
the  House  of  Lords  against  the  erection  of  the 
Cromwell  statue  within  the  precincts  of  Westminster  is 
eminently  satisfactory.  Some  time  ago  it  occurred  to 
me  that  those  concerned  in  erecting  a  monument  to 
Oliver  Cromwell  might  take  a  hint  from  the  inscription 
to  Wren  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Let  the  ruins  of 
castles,  churches,  and  homes  of  old  England  defaced  or 
utterly  destroyed  by  that  ruthless  devastator  say  "  Si 
monumentum  requiris  circumspice." 

But  if  Cromwell  must  have  a  monument  why  not  put 
it  in  one  of  the  cathedrals  he  used  as  a  stable  ?  That 
would  be  neat  and  appropriate. 

Believe  me,  one  interested, 

Kate  Santlev. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Shiplake  House,  Henley-on-Thames. 

Sir, — In  the  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
(Friday  27  October)  the  case  was  put  into  a 
nutshell  when  Oliver  Cromwell  was  described  "as  a 
Military  Dictator  chiefly  remembered  as  the  destroyer 
of  freedom."  Never  surely  were  the  rights  of  the 
English  people  more  insulted  in  their  stronghold  than 
when  Oliver  Cromwell  came  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons  accompanied  by  his  musketeers,  dragged 
the  Speaker  from  his  chair,  desired  one  of  his  soldiers 
to  remove  the  emblem  of  his  office  in  the  memorable 
words  "Take  away  that  bauble"  and  drove  the 
members  with  contumely  from  the  House. 

And  now  in  those  very  precincts  the  self-styled 
advocates  of  the  rights  of  the  people  propose  to  erect 
a  statue  to  the  memory  of  the  man  by  whom  they  were 
most  trampled  under  foot ! 

Who  can  explain  this  unaccountable  paradox  ? 
I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Catherine  Mary  Phillimore. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  think  it  has  been  overlooked  in  this  discussion 
that  there  is  one  position  at  Westminster  where  the 
statue  of  the  great  Closurer  would  give  general  satis- 
faction, namely  filling  the  doorway  of  the  House  of 
Commons. — I  am,  &c. 

An  Admirer  of  Cromwell's 
Parliamentary  Methods. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  JESUS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Oxford,  30  October,  1899. 

Sir,  —  Mr.  Henson's  letter,  in  your  last  issue,  affords 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  pitfalls  into  which  even 
capable  scholars  may  tumble  in  trying  to  translate 
theological  formulas  with  which  they  are  unfamiliar, 
and  reading  into  them  meanings  which  exist  only  in 
their  own  preconceptions. 

Were  Mr.  Henson  to  consult — I  do  not  say  any 
Jesuit,  but  any  Catholic  priest,  any  member  of  a  re- 
ligious order,  nay,  a  theological  student  in  any  of  our 
seminaries,  he  would  find  the  phrase  which  he  italicises 
interpreted  in  one  way,  and  in  one  way  only.  To  us  it 
is  not  even  ambiguous,  whatever  it  may  have  appeared 
to  Ranke.  The  declaration  "  nullas  Constitutiones  ad 
peccatum  mortale  vel  veniale  inducere,  nisi  Superior  ea  " 
&c,  means  this,  and  nothing  more  than  this  :  that  the 
Constitutions  do  not  bifid  under  sin,  either  mortal  or 
venial,  except  when  and  where  enjoined  by  the  Superior 
in  the  name  of  Christ  or  in  virtue  of  holy  obedience. 
Such  a  limitation  is  very  commonly  expressed  in  the 
constitutions  of  religious  orders  other  than  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  It  occurs,  for  example,  in  the  Constitutions 
of  the  English  Congregation  of  the  Benedictine  Order, 
whose  members,  so  far  as  I  know  them  (and  I  have 
been  a  Benedictine,  although  not  an  English  one,  for 
more  than  twenty  years),  would  certainly  be  the  last  to 
acquiesce  in  so  monstrous  an  interpretation  of  the 
phrase  as  your  correspondent  insinuates. 
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I  need  only  add  that  Mr.  Henson's  translation  of  the 
reference  in  the  Index  to  the  Roman  edition  of  1583  is 
as  erroneous  as  his  rendering  of  the  words  of  the  Consti- 
tutions themselves.  "  Obligare  ad  peccatum"  does 
not  mean  (I  wish  Mr.  Henson  would  take  my  word  for 
'it)  "  to  oblige  to  commit  sin,"  but  "to  bind  to  the 
point  of  sin,"  i.e.  to  bind  under  pain  of  sin.  "There  is 
no  ambiguity  in  these  words,"  says  Mr.  Henson  tri- 
umphantly. True,  there  is  not ;  for  they  mean  exactly 
what  I  have  said  and  they  do  not  and  cannot  mean 
what  Mr.  Henson  implies. 

Surely,  sir,  your  correspondent  may  at  least  give  us 
credit — it  does   not    require    any    great   stretch  of 
generosity — for    knowing    what    our    own  religious 
formulas  mean  and  how  we  ourselves  interpret  them. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  . 

D.  O.  Hunter-Blair,  O.S.B.,  M.A.  Oxon. 

MAX  AND  THE  "CHRISTIAN." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Junior  Reform  Club,  Liverpool,  21  October,  1899. 

Sir, — Reading  over  the  delightful  criticism  of  "  Max," 
in  your  last  issue,  on  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  new  drama  I 
could  not  help  comparing  it  with  the  tone  of  the  reviews 
published  in  the  Daily  Press  of  the  author's  native 
town  which,  as  Sir  Henry  Irving  told  us  last  week  (after 
lunch)  boasts  the  finest  dramatic  critic  in  the  country. 
It  is  true  that  the  finest  dramatic  critic  had  previously 
pointed  out  that  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was 
excellent  in  the  drama  was  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
but  even  so,  what  are  we  to  think,  when  the  finest 
dramatic  critic  rhapsodises  over  a  play  which  only  one 
paper  in  the  district  haltingly  condemned  ?  Can 
"  Max"  be  so  very  wrong  in  stating  what  most  of  us 
have  suspected  ?  The  only  excuse  for  the  heresy  of 
your  critic  is  that  he  has  considered  the  piece  as  a 
possible  work  of  art.  That  is  where  he  is  wrong.  The 
"  Christian  "  is  a  commercial  enterprise  and  the  only 
reason  why  it  was  not  floated  under  the  Public  Com- 
panies Acts  must  be  the  absence  of  assets  in  the  con- 
cern. Still  the  publication  of  box-office  takings  and  the 
known  interest  a  virtuous  public  can  be  induced  to 
take  in  sexual  suggestions  sanctified  by  the  theology  of 
the  footlights  may  serve.  The  public  loves  to  be 
"spoofed"  as  the  patent  medicine  market  testifies. 
The  real  moral  of  the  "  Christian  "  is  that  such  creations 
place  the  author  in  a  castle,  whereas  the  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield  "  barely  sufficed  to  keep  the  bailiffs  at  bay. 
It  follows  that  if  notices  of  such  commercial  enterprises 
as  the  "  Christian  "  were  relegated  to  the  advertisement 
columns  and  paid  for  at  current  rates  the  press  of  this 
country  would  be  purer  and  richer. 

I  must  seriously  complain  of  "Max"  using  his 
delightful  talents  to  such  a  mistaken  purpose.  The 
subject  should  really  fall  within  the  province  of  your 
financial  editor. — Your  obedient  servant, 

"A  Mere  Provincial." 


THE    HARVEST    OF    THE  PLUMES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  November,  1899. 
Sir, — It  is  needless  to  say  how  heartily  I  endorse 
every  word  you  say  as  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
rare  and  beautiful  birds  for  the  decoration  of  women's 
headgear. 

It  is  sadly  true  that  women  who  wear  plumes  take 
little  thought  as  to  the  appalling  waste  of  bird-life 
necessary  to  gratify  their  "taste."  Indeed,  many 
women  seem  not  to  be  open  to  argument  on  the 
subject. 

Attention  has  recently  been  drawn  to  some  figures 
contained  in  a  report  drawn  up  by  the  British  Minister 
at  Caracas,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
birds  immolated  last  year  to  gratify  feminine  caprice 
was  1,538,738;  and  if  we  may  rely  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  American  Ornithological  Union,  more  plumes 
were  shipped  last  year  than  usual,  as,  owing  to  the 
very  dry  season,  the  hunters  were  able  to  penetrate  the 
everglades  farther  to  find  the  ' '  rookeries." — I  am,  yours 
faithfully,  Joseph  Collinsox. 
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THE  SYMPHONY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

18  October. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  enter  a  protest  against 
the  misuse  of  the  word  "  Symphony  "  as  favoured  by 
"J.  F.  R."  in  his  article  in  your  issue  of  30  September  ? 
I  am  one  of  those  who  prefer  to  call  a  spade  a  spade, 
but  do  not  object  to  anyone  giving  it  a  new  name  if  he 
chooses  to  do  so  ;  but  I  do  object  strongly  to  things 
that  are  not  spades,  nor  like  spades,  being  called 
spades.  The  misapplication  of  a  word  or  name  is,  more 
or  less,  destructive  of  its  usefulness. 

The  word  "  Symphony,"  analytically  or  derivatively 
considered,  is  almost  colourless  ;  when  you  say  that  it 
suggests  sotind  or  several  sounds  in  unison  or  accord, 
you  exhaust  its  meaning — so  considered.  But  when 
you  consider  it  as  the  name  given  to  pieces  of  music  of 
a  particular  form,  subject  only  to  occasional  internal 
variation,  such  as  the  Symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Schubert,  Brahms  and  others,  it  has  a  well- 
defined  meaning  and  conveys,  to  musical  minds  at 
least,  infinite  pleasure  bred  of  association  and  dis- 
criminate use,  and  it  is  a  potent  word. 

Suppose,  however,  that  this  word  be  used  to  mean  or 
represent  what  "J.  F.  R."  and  Mr.  Baughan  desire  it 
should,  viz.  one  or  more  movements  in  any  order  the 
composer  pleases  so  that  it  rightly  expresses  the  thing 
in  the  composer's  mind  and  makes  the  hearer  feel  it  ; 
what  then  will  be  the  value  of  the  word  ?  Absolutely 
naught.  All  its  individuality  and  potency  will  be  gone. 
It  will  simply  mean  a  more  or  less  successful  piece  of 
music. 

If  a  term  once  clearly  identified  with  a  particular 
form  of  music  is  to  be  used  to  denote  any  number  of 
forms  of  music,  musical  nomenclature  will  become  an 
absurdity.  You  might  just  as  well  call  "  Paradise 
Lost"  a  sonnet  and  the  one  great  literary  achievement 
of  Blanco  White  an  epic,  or,  to  come  nearer  home,  call 
"The  Messiah"  an  opera,  and  "Carmen"  an  oratorio. 

It  is  the  unintelligent  use  of  potent  words  that  indi- 
cates the  worst  kind  of  phonetic  decay.  In  this  respect 
"J.  F.  R."  and  Mr.  Baughan  are  clearly  decadent. 

If  the  symphony  be  dead  as  a  mould  for  future  com- 
positions, let  it  be  so,  and  let  the  mind  that  creates  the 
new  music  in  a  new  form  invent  a  name  for  it ;  but  I 
beg  of  "J.  F.  R."  and  Mr.  Baughan  not  to  emasculate 
a  word  full  of  great  associations  by  reducing  it  to  a 
sign  for  a  nebulous  musical  idea,  with  the  mistaken 
notion  that  they  are  helping  the  callow  composer,  to 
whom  the  symphony  does  not  lend  the  form  in  which  he 
can  compose. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  Davies. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  MUSIC. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

162  Tachbrook  Street,  S.W.,  20  October,  1899. 
Dear  Sir, — In  reference  to  the  excellent  article  of 
J.  F.  R.  (14  October)  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  that  one 
of  the  evils  therein  set  forth  might  easily  be  mitigated, 
were  the  subject  properly  taken  up  by  the  many  educa- 
tional institutes  and  polytechnics  that  exist  throughout 
Great  Britain?  J.  F.  R.  complains  that  musicians,  who 
can  never  hope  to  be  maestros  in  any  degree,  are  trained 
too  much  to  specialise,  so  that,  whilst  playing  a  few 
pieces  well,  their  general  education  in  matters  musical 
is  utterly  neglected.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  a  fact  and 
one  to  be  quickly  proved  by  the  dearth  of  accompanists 
who  can  "  sight  "  read  with  any  amount  of  accuracy. 
As  to  the  question  of  examinations  I  agree  with  J.  F.  R. 
that  they  have  gained  too  great  a  position  in  our 
esteem  at  the  present  day,  but  they  are  a  neces- 
sary evil  for  the  musician  who  is  going  into  the 
profession  ;  for  the  amateur  they  are  worthless,  save  as 
a  self-exaltation.  These  would  do  far  better  if  they 
would  get  a  good,  all-round  musical  education  such  as 
J.  F.  R.  suggests.  He  points  out  the  terrible  ignorance 
there  is  about  musical  history  ;  of  its  contemporaneous 
schools  &c.  ;  but  this  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  such  knowledge  is  particularly  difficult  to  acquire — 
not  by  reason  of  its  abstruseness,  but  because  it  is  a 


subject  almost  wholly  left  out  of  all  ordinary  school 
curriculum  or  "extension  "  schemes  of  education.  On 
looking  through  the  public  Institutes'  classes  we  find 
the  'ologies,  languages,  mathematics,  music  in  its 
manual  and  theoretical  senses,  but  of  its  history  and 
literature  not  a  suggestion.  Why  cannot  this  be 
added  ?  There  must  be  hundreds  of  music  lovers — not 
professionals — who  would  delight  in  learning  something 
of  the  varying  periods  of  music  and  its  evolution  ;  of 
the  lives  and  characteristics  of  our  Great  Masters ; 
of  the  peculiarities  of  their  work.  This,  indeed, 
should  be  a  branch  of  all  musical  colleges  that 
would  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the 
professional  student,  and  as  necessary  an  extra  by  the 
serious  amateur  as  that  of  theory  of  music  and 
harmony.  J.  F.  R.  complains  of  "  want  of  tone"  in 
the  usual  school  rendering  of  music.  Can  this  be 
wondered  at  when  the  pupil  knows  nothing  of  the 
"  local  colouring,"  of  the  surroundings  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  composer  worked.  Surely 
there  is  as  much  "  atmosphere "  in  music  as  in 
painting?  Can  Schubert  and  Chopin  be  rightly  under- 
stood and  interpreted  by  the  student  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  struggles  of  the  one  or  the  life  tragedy 
of  the  other  ?  Nay,  the  true  lovers  of  the  divine  art 
must  know  their  master's  attitude  of  mind  and  personal 
bent  of  character  before  they  can  do  justice,  either  to  the 
composer  or  to  themselves. 

I  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  time  when  this  fact 
will  be  recognised  by  those  in  power  at  all  educational 
establishments. — Yours  truly,  Thekla  Bowser. 


OVERCROWDING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Burwash,  Sussex,  31  October,  1899. 

Sir, — In  the  "  Times  "  of  to-day  I  have  read  the  case 
against  one  Daniel  O'Connor  for  murder.  It  appears 
that  Daniel  O'Connor,  his  wife,  a  sister,  a  son  Dennis 
and  stepdaughter  Louisa  Attridge  aged  13  lived  in  one 
room  12  ft.  6  in.  long  by  12  ft.  2  in.  in  width.  Now 
here  is  a  published  fact.  As  it  stands  it  reflects  horribly 
on  modern  civilisation.  Such  things  can  be  stopped  or 
they  cannot.  If  not  civilisation  is  a  failure.  If,  yes, 
then  I  say  interference  of  the  strongest  against  any 
private  rights  or  vested  interests  is  justifiable  to  prevent 
continuance  of  so  foul  a  state  of  things. 

F.  C.  Constable. 

One  of  your  correspondents  salves  the  evil  by  saying 
you  cannot  put  a  quart  into  a  pint  pot.  Who  own  the 
pint  pot?  Who  benefit  by  the  spilt  liquor?  Cannot 
the  40,000,000  of  England  purchase  a  second  pint 
pot?  F.  C.  C. 


ZOLA'S  "  FECONDITE." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Highbury,  25  Oct. 

Sir,— If  it  is  not  too  late,  I  venture  to  think  that  a 
public  appeal  should  be  made  to  M.  Zola  to  use  his 
influence  to  stop  the  proposed  publication  in  England  of 
an  English  translation  of  his  last  book  "  Fecondite." 

If  the  work  belonged  to  the  domain  of  literature,  there 
would  be  no  good  and  valid  reason  against  its  presen- 
tation in  an  English  dress,  for  where  the  interests  of 
literature  are  concerned,  the  narrow  prejudices  of  the 
supporters  of  circulating  libraries  cannot  be  allowed  to 
prevail.  But  this  "  roman,"  if  "  roman  "  it  be,  is  surely 
not  literature. 

Here  is  a  case,  if  ever  there  was  one,  where  our 
national  vices  of  prejudice,  Pharisaism  and  hypocrisy 
make  for  good.  For  once  they  are  entitled  to  respect. 
Is  it  vain  to  ask  Mr.  Zola  to  honour  us  by  respecting 
them  ? 

In  revenge,  we  can  promise  him  that  when  he  returns 
to  the  field  of  literature,  he  will  have  the  friends  of 
literature  among  us  on  his  side. 

For  the  moment,  his  business  is  with  his  countrymen 
and  not  with  the  world  of  letters.— I  am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  D.  N.  Samson. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE  ARCH-PRIEST  OF  PESSIMISM. 


Character."  By 
London  :  Long- 


"The  Map  of  Life:  Conduct  and 
William  Edward  Hartpole  Lecky. 
mans.     1899.     10s.  6d. 

WE  imagine  that  Mr.  Lecky's  latest  contribution  to 
current  philosophy  will  be  received  by  the  public 
with  mixed  feelings.  The  Panglosses  of  society,  they 
who  believe  that  everything  is  for  the  best  in  this  best 
of  all  possible  worlds,  will  not  like  the  book.  And  the 
Panglosses  are  much  more  numerous  than  might  be 
supposed.  A  large  proportion  of  men,  and  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  women,  believe  a  thing  to  be 
true,  not  because  there  is  any  evidence  to  prove  it  so, 
but  because  it  would  be  "  awfully  jolly  "  if  it  were  true. 
To  this  numerous  class  "  The  Map  of  Life  "  will  be  a 
positively  repugnant  book,  for  Mr.  Lecky  states  plain 
and  unpalatable  truths  about  public  and  private  life 
with  the  authority  of  one  who  has  worked  his  way  to 
the  front  rank  of  the  historians  of  the  century,  and  who 
has  in  the  last  few  years  distinguished  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  worst  of  it, 
from  the  optimist's  point  of  view,  is  that  Mr.  Lecky's 
experience  cannot  be  impugned.  His  knowledge  of 
books  is  probably  as  great  as  that  of  any  other 
living  man.  But  he  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  charge 
of  being  a  mere  recluse,  for  he  has  been  for  some 
years  an  active  politician  and  has  been  for  a 
very  long  time  a  well-known  figure  in  London 
society.  When  a  man,  who  has  passed  from  the 
cave  of  letters  into  the  market-place  and  thence 
into  the  senate,  comes  forward  and  tells  us  that 
"  the  distrust  of  human  character  which  the  experi- 
ence of  life  tends  to  produce  is  one  great  cause  of 
the  conservatism  which  so  commonly  strengthens  with 
age,"  it  is  not  encouraging — to  the  optimist.  And  in 
truth  the  book  is  a  sad  one,  for  its  ground-note  seems 
to  be  the  mournful  confession  of  De  Musset,  "  I  should 
like  to  believe,  but  I  have  come  too  late  into  a  world 
too  old."  On  the  other  hand,  by  those  who  have 
turned  the  cape  of  forty  years  and  who  pride  them- 
selves on  having  no  illusions  the  "  Map  of  Life"  will 
be  read  with  zest  and  kept  on  a  shelf  within  reach. 
Mr.  Lecky's  conclusions  will  be  none  the  less  readily 
admitted  because  most  of  them  have  already  received 
the  meed  of  public  acquiescence.  The  volume  repre- 
sents the  gatherings  of  a  sober,  full,  and  successful 
life,  and  Mr.  Lecky's  unerring  commonsense  isfrequently 
clothed  in  phrases  of  terse  and  portable  felicity. 

The  "  Map  of  Life,"  as  its  name  imports,  embraces 
ithe  whole  domain  of  morals.  "I  have  taken  all  con- 
duct for  my  province  "  might  be  the  motto  on  the  title- 
page.  Mr.  Lecky  discusses  the  ethics  of  the  press,  the 
city,  the  bar,  politics,  marriage,  and  death.  Within  the 
limits  of  a  review  like  this  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  glance  at  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Lecky's  chapters. 
The  following  passage  is  particularly  pertinent  at  the 
present  moment.  "  The  amount  of  pure  and  almost 
spontaneous  malevolence  in  the  world  is  probably  far 
greater  than  we  at  first  imagine.  .  .  .  No  one  for 
example  can  study  the  anonymous  press  without  per- 
'ceiving  how  large  a  part  of  it  is  employed  systemati- 
cally, persistently,  and  deliberately,  in  fostering  class, 
1  or  race,  or  international  hatreds,  and  often  in  circulating 
falsehoods  to  attain  this  end.  Many  newspapers 
notoriously  depend  for  their  existence  on  such  appeals, 
and  more  than  any  other  instruments  they  inflame  and 
perpetuate  those  permanent  animosities,  which  most 
endanger  the  peace  of  mankind.  The  fact  that  such 
newspapers  are  becoming  in  many  countries  the  main 
and  almost  exclusive  reading  of  the  poor  forms  the 
most  serious  deduction  from  the  value  of  popular 
education."  Mr.  Lecky  seems  willing  to  believe  that 
there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  an  honest  millionaire.  In 
'these  days  of  mineral  discovery,  when  land  rises  in 
value  from  a  few  shillings  to  millions,  and  when  shares 
leap  from  half  a  crown  to  twenty  pounds,  there  may  be 
such  a  person,  but  we  fear  there  are  not  many.  We 
I  applaud  Mr.  Lecky's  flagellation  of  the  company- 
monger,  but  as  he  truly  observes,  in  his  separate 
chapter  on  money,  "  there  are  few  subjects  on  which 
Ithe  contrast  between  the  professed  and  the  real  beliefs 


of  men  is  greater  than  in  the  estimate  of  money."  We 
all  of  us  deplore  the  money-grubbing  spirit  of  the  age, 
yet  all,  or  nearly  all  of  us,  grub  for  money.  Philosophers 
have  proved  over  and  over  again  that  champagne, 
and  banknotes,  and  pictures,  and  carriages,  and 
titles,  and  large  houses  do  not  constitute  happi- 
ness. Yet  somehow  we  are  still  trying  to  get  as 
many  of  these  objects  as  we  can.  Undoubtedly,  the  in- 
vasion of  London  by  the  new  plutocracy  has  raised  the 
cost  of  living  to  a  point  that  excites  a  dangerous  desire, 
especially  amongst  the  aristocracy,  to  obtain  wealth  by 
any  means.  But  experience  proves  that  this  kind  of 
wealth  dissipates  itself  in  a  generation  or  two,  so  that 
the  danger  is  not  likely  to  be  lasting. 

Mr.  Lecky  has  devoted  a  good  deal  of  consideration 
to  the  much-vexed  question  of  political  morality. 
Every  sensible  man  agrees  that  you  cannot  apply  pre- 
cisely the  same  ethical  code  to  public  and  private 
conduct.  A  statesman  is  sometimes  obliged  to  dis- 
semble, and  to  order  the  killing  of  men,  to  avert 
greater  evils  or  secure  an  admittedly  good  end.  It  is, 
and  always  will  be,  a  disputed  question  whether 
Napoleon  III.  was  justified  in  breaking  his  presidential 
oath  and  turning  the  soldiers  loose  on  the  Parisians  in 
185 1  to  save  France  from  anarchy.  But  it  is  well,  from 
time  to  time,  to  turn  the  ethics  of  individual  conduct 
upon  public  life  and  to  remind  a  Buonaparte  of  the  con- 
sequences of  his  acts.  Mr.  Lecky  performs  this 
function  mercilessly.  "  Parliamentary  life,"  he  says 
pithily,  "  has  many  merits,  but  it  has  a  manifest 
tendency  to  encourage  short  views."  Upon  the 
legislation  which  transformed  the  Irish  landlords 
into  rent-chargers  Mr.  Lecky  speaks  hi?  mind 
with  brutal  frankness  :  he  calls  it  fraudulent  con- 
fiscation. After  making  every  allowance  for  the 
political  and  economic  conditions  of  Ireland,  "it 
remains  indisputable  to  every  clear  and  honest  mind 
that  English  law  has  taken  away  without  compensa- 
tion unquestionably  legal  property  and  broken  un- 
questionably legal  contracts."  With  equal  candour 
Mr.  Lecky  gives  us  his  opinion  of  the  Jameson  raid. 
"  It  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  discreditable  as  well 
as  mischievous  events  in  recent  colonial  history,  and  its 
character  was  entirely  unrelieved  by  any  gleam  either 
of  heroism  or  of  skill.  Those  who  took  a  direct  part 
in  it  were  duly  tried  and  duly  punished.  A  section  of 
English  society  adopted  on  this  question  a  disgraceful 
attitude,  but  it  must  at  least  be  said  in  palliation  that 
they  had  been  grossly  deceived,  one  of  the  chief  and 
usually  most  trustworthy  organs  of  opinion  having  been 
made  use  of  as  an  organ  of  the  conspirators."  Mr.  Lecky 
thinks  that  the  Government  were  right  in  not  attempt- 
ing a  prosecution  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  in  not  depriving  him 
of  his  Privy  Councillorship,  and  in  dropping  the  affair 
after  the  report  of  the  Committee.  "  But  what  can  be 
thought  of  the  language  of  a  Minister,"  asks  Mr.  Lecky, 
"  who  volunteered  to  assure  the  House  of  Commons 
that  in  all  the  transactions  I  have  described,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  though  he  had  made  a  gigantic  mistake,  a 
mistake  perhaps  as  great  as  a  statesman  could  make, 
had  done  nothing  affecting  his  personal  honour?"  It 
will  be  seen  from  these  passages  that  Mr.  Lecky,  at 
all  events,  does  not  allow  party  bias  to  warp  his  moral 
judgment. 

The  most  fascinating  chapter  in  the  book  is  that  on 
Success.  Why  one  man  succeeds  and  another  fails  in 
the  game  of  life  is  a  perennially  interesting  topic.  To 
the  onlooker  the  prizes  seem  so  often  to  fall,  if  not  to 
the  unworthy,  at  least  to  the  mediocre,  while  the  men 
who  gave  early  promise  of  brilliancy  unaccountably 
disappear.  Jones  who  writes  caustic  articles  in  a 
weekly,  who  talks  in  epigrams,  and  who  used  to  make 
magnificent  speeches  at  the  Union,  after  hanging 
gloomily  about  the  Temple  and  the  Courts  for  the  best 
ten  years  of  his  life,  subsides  into  a  plodding  and 
underpaid  journalist.  Brown,  who  never  was  known 
to  say  a  good  thing  in  his  life,  who  has  no  gift  of  ex- 
pression or  even  great  industry,  sails  apparently  with- 
out effort,  into  the  larg'e  practice,  the  seat  in  Parliament, 
or  the  fortune  in  the  City.  Why  is  this  ?  Men  of  the 
world  will  recognise  the  truth  of  Mr.  Lecky's  conclu- 
sion that  character,  both  good  and  bad,  is  a  far  more 
important  element  in  success  than  intellect  or  fortune. 
There  are  good  cards,  to  be  sure,  as  well  as  good 
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players,  but  a  good  player  will  do  more  in  the  end  with 
moderate  cards  than  a  bad  player  with  all  the  trumps. 
One  of  the  most  important  things  in  life  is  not  to  judge 
other  men  harshly,  or  if  you  cannot  help  doing 
so  in  your  mind,  never  to  express  your  thoughts. 
Men  infallibly  get  to  know  how  you  speak  of 
them,  and  one  who  judges  harshly  will  have 
the  like  measure  meted  unto  him,  and  will  be 
first  distrusted,  and  then  avoided.  The  faculty  of 
caustic  speech  is  the  most  fatal  gift  which  the  fairies  can 
bestow,  and  he  who  possesses  it,  if  wishful  of  success, 
should  devote  all  his  self-restraint  to  curbing  it.  Mr. 
Lecky  is  also  right  in  saying  that  athletic  sports, 
especially  shooting,  though  carried  to  excess  in  this 
country,  are  very  useful  in  gaining  friends,  and,  except 
in  the  case  of  irresistible  genius,  it  is  to  friends  that  a 
man  owes  his  advancement.  Have  a  clear  idea  what 
you  want,  pursue  it  steadily,  speak  well  of  all  men, 
suffer  fools  gladly,  these  are  some  of  the  maxims  of 
Mr.  Lecky's  wisdom.  But  alas  !  who  ever  formed  his 
character  and  his  career  by  the  sayings  of  the  wise  ? 
Mr.  Lecky  closes  this  very  interesting  chapter  with  the 
truth  that  "the  fortunes  of  nations  correspond  with 
their  real  worth  much  more  nearly  than  the  fortunes  of 
individuals." 


THE   SPIRITUALIST  POSITION. 

"  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism."   The  Gifford  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Aberdeen  in  the 
years  1896-1898.     By  James  Ward,  Sc.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mental  Philosophy  and    Logic  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.     Two  vols.     London  : 
Black.     1899.    1&S-  net- 
\^ WHATEVER  criticisms  may  be  passed  upon  Dr. 
*  V    Ward's  "  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,"  one  thing 
is  certain — every  student  of  metaphysics  is  bound  to  read 
it.    Neither  as  a  controversialist  nor  as  an  expositor  of 
his  own  views  does  the  author  seem  to  us  quite  to  merit 
the  high  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  him  in 
some  quarters.     He  possesses  neither  the  literary  style 
nor  the  sense  of  proportion  which  go  to  the  making  of  a 
master  in  philosophy.     He  repeats  himself  frequently  ; 
occasionally   he   wanders    a    little    from   the  strict 
argument  ;  and  he  seldom  attains  the  lucidity  which 
enables  a  reader  to  grasp  the  idea  without  thinking 
of  the  language.     Yet  we  confess   that  Dr.  Ward 
-in    spite    of   faults    which   may   not    have  shown 
themselves  when  his  arguments  were  delivered  with 
the   explanatory  modulations  of  the   lecturer's  voice 
— has  considerable  attractions  as  a  writer.    We  feel 
the   personal   earnestness   in    his   work,    the   air  of 
conviction,  the  genuine  candour  towards  his  philoso- 
phical opponents,  and  the  occasional  appearances  of 
a  certain  bleak  academic  humour.     "Thinking,"  he 
says,  "is  doing,  and  like  all  doing  has  a  motive  and 
has  an  end.     Kant's  logical  Ego  functioning  spon- 
taneously out  of  time  is  but  a  chima?ra  buzzing  in  a 
vacuum  and  feeding  on  second  intentions  ;  that  it  is 
the  thinnest  of  abstractions,  he  himself  allows." 

Dr.  Ward  repudiates,  with  the  scorn  of  a  meta- 
physical enthusiast,  the  charge  that  philosophy  has  made 
no  advance  :  that  its  course  has  been  one  of  oscillation 
between  two  fixed  opposite  points,  not  a  gradual  pro- 
gress towards  the  goal  of  spiritual  enlightenment. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  pity  that  he  has  himself  lent  some 
colour  to  the  misapprehension — such  we  believe  he 
has  shown  it  to  be — by  making  a  large  part  of  his  work 
a  direct  attack  upon  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Spencer  and 
Professor  Huxley.  No  disparagement  of  those  acute,  if 
narrow,  thinkers  is  intended  by  the  statement  that  their 
vogue  has  long  ago  departed.  We  have  almost  for- 
gotten the  days  when  the  young  lions  of  a  Mechanics' 
Institute  silenced  the  local  Defender  of  the  Faith 
by  quoting  chapter  and  verse  from  the  Gospel  of 
Uxleyanerbertspencer.  For  a  time,  it  is  true,  Huxley's 
unrivalled  skill  in  exposition  exercised  a  quasi- 
papal  authority  over  young  men  who  thought  they 
were  beginning  to  think  for  themselves,  while  the 
imposing  vocabulary  of  Spencer  concealed  the  gaps 
in  his  system  of  universal  knowledge.  It  is 
now  generally  understood  by  everybody  who  takes 
seriously  to  philosophy,  that  the  former  could  only  see 
one  side  of  the  hedge  and  that  the  latter  gave  away  in 


his  First  Principles  the  case  which  he  tried  to  set  up  in 
a  subsequent  library  of  illustration.  To  treat  these  two 
writers — powerful  as  they  were  in  their  time,  stimu- 
lating and  useful,  on  the  whole,  as  their  influence  has 
been — like  protagonists  who  have  to  be  met  in  single 
combat  is  not  only  to  pay  them  an  excessive  compli- 
ment, but  also  to  give  an  antiquated  air  to  a  treatise 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  embodies  all  the  results  of 
the  most  recent  thought  and  contains  no  small  amount 
of  original  contributions  to  abstract  philosophy.  When 
Dr.  Ward  is  enabled  to  formulate  his  work  in  a  de- 
finitive shape,  as  we  trust  that  he  will  do,  he 
should  abandon  the  precedent  of  Mill  on  Hamilton,  and 
deal  more  closely  with  arguments,  less  with  men.  It  is 
no  great  matter,  after  all,  though  he  makes  much  of  it, 
that  Mr.  Spencer  "has  blandly  to  confess  that  '  two 
volumes  '  of  his  '  Synthetic  Philosophy  '  are  missing,  the 
two  volumes  that  should  connect  inorganic  with  bio- 
logical evolution."  The  essential  thing  is  to  expose 
what  Dr.  Ward  happily  calls  the  strange  liaison  between 
dogmatic  Naturalism  and  sceptical  Agnosticism. 

It  would  be  a  poor  compliment  if  we  attempted,  in 
thrice  the  space  here  permissible,  to  summarise  the 
elaborate  dialectic  of  these  two  solid  volumes.  Nor 
could  we  do  it  more  concisely  than  in  the  running 
analysis  which  the  author  has  prefixed  to  each  of 
his  chapters,  and  which  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  an  introductory  guide  and  an  index  for  subsequent 
reference.  A  better  idea  of  Dr.  Ward's  method 
and  manner  may  be  given  by  quoting  a  speci- 
men passage.  Take  him,  at  the  close  of  this  work, 
on  the  relation  of  Subject  and  Object  :  "Activity  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  relation,  though  it  does  not  make  it, 
and — giving  the  wide  meaning  to  apperception  that  is 
nowadays  sometimes  given  to  it — we  may  say  with 
Kant  that  among  all  our  presentations  this  is  '  the  only 
one  that  cannot  be  given  by  the  object,  but  must  be 
wrought  solely  by  the  subject  itself,  since  it  is  an  act 
of  its  own  self-activity.'  If  we  ask  for  the  conditions 
of  this  activity  we  must  transcend  experience  to  get 
them.  There  would  be  little  point  in  saying  that  the 
subject  is  a  condition,  for  it  only  is,  as  it  is  active  ;  nor 
that  objects  are  a  condition,  for  the}'  again  only  are 
verily  objects,  as  they  are  apperceived." 

After  a  brief  citation  from  Lotze  to  the  effect  that 
we  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  requiring  intermediary 
machinery,  since  at  some  point  or  other  the  chain  of 
intermediaries  must  consist  of  simple  members  con- 
nected together  immediately,  Dr.  Ward  continues  : 
"This  immediacy,  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  in  experi- 
ence, in  the  activity  of  cognition  and  volition.  Strangely 
enough,  those  who  have  such  compunction  about 
admitting  mental  activity  regard  mental  passivity 
as  transparent  fact  ;  and  yet  a  little  reflexion 
might  convince  them  that  passivity  involves  activity. 
The  scientific  scheme,  accordingly,  which  eliminates 
activity  equally  eliminates  passivity,  or  more  exactly — 
as  we  have  seen — the  one  conception  enters  into  it  as 
little  as  the  other.  Inertia  means  not  only  inactivity 
but  also  impassivity.  A  bod}-,  as  the  physicist  regards 
it,  can  do  nothing  and  can  suffer  nothing.  The  changes, 
which  at  first  we  say  it  undergoes,  resolve  into  motions 
of  the  aggregate  of  which  we  say  it  consists  ;  and  such 
resolution  has  no  assignable  limit  short  of  points  in 
space  and  instants  in  time.  Changes  within  a  body, 
defined  by  its  qualities,  eventually  become  changes  be- 
tween punctual  somethingnesses  defined  only  by  quantity. 
These  physical  points  themselves,  again,  are  strictly 
indifferent,  devoid  alike  of  faculty  and  of  capacity, 
neither  endeavouring  to  change  nor  resisting  change, 
but  incapable  of  it.  And  now  per  contra,  it  must  be 
urged  that  we  who  experience  change  are  parties  to  it, 
indifferent  only  to  the  uninteresting,  surprised  by  the 
unexpected,  but  attentive  to  all  that  can  hinder  or  help, 
feeling  constraint  only  because  conscious  of  freedom 
and  bent  on  progress." 

To  readers  versed  in  metaphysic  the  above  paragraph 
shows  pretty  clearly  the  general  trend  of  the  treatise 
as  a  whole — the  establishment  of  Spiritual  Monism. 
Science  which  professes  to  appeal  to  experience  seems 
to  "forget  that  experience  in  itself  is  historical  at  all,"' 
whereas  it  is  "historical  altogether,"  science  cannot 
originate  experience,  for  experience  is  the  source  of 
science,  "yet  always  more  than  its  product  as  the 
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'workman  is  more  than  his  tools."  When  we  examine 
that  "necessity"  which  is  the  boast  of  science  what  in 
feet  do  we  find  ?  "  Substance  and  cause  become 
fetishes,  God  a  superfluous  hypothesis,  and  mind  an 
'enigma,  a  troublesome  by-product,  a  veritable  ghost 
that  cannot  be  laid." 


AN  AFRICAN  DIARY. 

"Some  South  African  Recollections."    By  Mrs.  Lionel 
Phillips.     London  :  Longmans.     1899.    7s.  6d. 

THE  memoirs  of  the  wife  of  a  revolutionary  leader, 
even  if  the  revolution  be  a  fiasco,  possess  con- 
siderable interest.  Mrs.  Phillips,  it  is  true,  was  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Raid,  but  she  had  lived  at 
Johannesburg  almost  from  the  foundation  of  the  town, 
and  her  volume  of  "Recollections"  is  a  serious  con- 
tribution to  South  African  history.  Writing  as  an 
English  Afrikander,  with  no  particular  prejudice  against 
the  Dutch  race,  she  has  not  only  much  to  say  that  is  of 
supreme  interest  at  the  present  moment,  but  something 
of  permanent  value.  The  book  is  unpretentious  and 
at  times  confidential :  the  writer  has  strong  feelings, 
and  expresses  them  strongly.  Her  principal  object  is  to 
vindicate  the  courage  and  the  honesty  of  the  "  Reform 
Leaders  "  of  Johannesburg,  but  if  we  remember  that  Mr. 
Lionel  Philiips  was  foremost  in  the  Reform  movement, 
we  can  hardly  blame  his  wife  for  her  resolute  champion- 
ship of  an  association  that  has  met  with  much  unfair 
criticism.  Most  people  have  recognised  by  this  time 
that  the  Reform  leaders  were  neither  cowardly  nor 
treacherous,  that  they  did  not  "  betray  "  Dr.  Jameson, 
and  that  their  ignominious  collapse  was  due  partly  to 
their  confidence  in  the  Imperial  Government  and  partly 
to  the  duplicity  of  President  Kruger.  At  the  same 
time,  hard  words  have  a  way  of  sticking,  and,  if  a  good 
deal  of  the  present  book  is  superfluous  to  those  who  are 
conversant  with  Transvaal  affairs,  it  should  remove 
certain  misconceptions  from  the  mind  of  the  general 
public. 

After  all,  the  important  question  is  not  who  was 
most  foolish  in  1896.  No  one  can  look  back  with 
complacency  on  the  days  of  the  Raid,  and  the  Reform 
leaders  have  cleared  their  characters  very  largely  at  the 
expense  of  their  intelligence.  The  interest  in  the  book 
lies  in  the  picture  given  of  life  in  the  Transvaal.  Mrs. 
Phillips  is,  we  think,  too  much  inclined  to  idealise 
Johannesburg,  but  so  many  people  at  home  refuse  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  onejust  man  in  that  city  that 
her  bias  is  pardonable.  Her  description  of  Pretoria  will 
not  strike  those  who  know  the  Republican  capital  as 
unfair,  and  she  saw  it  in  unpleasant  circumstances. 
For  when  she  found  that  her  husband  was  a  prisoner, 
she  went  out  to  the  Transvaal  and  waited  at  the  gates 
of  the  foetid  "  tronk  "  in  which  the  Reformers  were 
confined,  dependent  upon  a  peculiarly  ruffianly  Boer 
official  for  the  smallest  privileges  of  communication 
with  the  prisoners.  No  woman  after  such  an  experi- 
ence would  write  calmly  of  President  Kruger  and  his 
satellites. 

Yet  the  book  is  not  a  diatribe  ag-ainst  the  Boer. 
Mrs.  Phillips  recognises  that  "  the  English  come  out 
to  South  Africa  and  instead  of  studying  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  Afrikander  they  assume  a  condescending 
and  arrogant  attitude  towards  the  people  of  the  land 
and  expect  them  to  act  and  behave  as  if  they  were 
English."  This  suggests  Lowell's  famous  essay  upon 
;"  Condescension,"  and  is  a  perfectly  true  description  of 
the  lower-middle-class  English  attitude  towards  aliens. 
Further,  as  Mrs.  Phillips  has  the  courage  to  say,  the 
Boer  resentment  against  this  attitude  was  sharpened  by 
the  conviction  that,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  the 
English  are  an  inferior  race.  The  present  war  will 
produce — indeed  has  already  produced — immense  sur- 
prises for  the  Boer  mind.  Indeed  we  have  the  privilege 
of  knowing  a  Dutch  policeman  in  Cape  Colony  who 
entertained  a  deep  conviction  that  he  could  take  London 
with  5,000  Boers,  and  this  servant  of  Her  Majesty  is  by 
no  means  unique.  If  it  were  realised  that  this  was  the 
temper  of  the  Dutch  Republicans  as  a  body,  the  stream 
of  recrimination  against  British  statesmen  would  be 
much  reduced.  Given  two  stubborn  Teutonic  races 
with  a  strong  mutual  dislike  and  innumerable  oppor- 
tunities of  friction,  the  question  of  a  war  for  mastery 
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was  only  one  of  time.  But  whereas  Dutch  success 
would  mean  British  subjection,  British  victory  will 
entail  equality  for  all  white  men.  And  yet  there  are 
Englishmen  who  honestly  believe  that  the  Boers  are 
fighting  for  freedom  !  To  such  persons  Mrs.  Phillips' 
book  may  be  commended.  Perhaps  the  excellent  illus- 
trations may  help  to  reduce  their  fundamental  ignorance 
of  Africa.  But  the  "  Recollections  "  will  serve  a  better 
purpose  if  they  are  taken  as  an  antidote  to  Mrs. 
Cronwright-Schreiner's  hysterics.  Mrs.  Phillips  does 
not  claim  to  be  a  literary  artist,  but  there  are  times  at 
which  a  woman  of  sense  is  worth  more  than  a  woman 
of  genius. 


"THE  HONOUR  OF  NORWAY." 

"The  Saga  of  King  Sverri  of  Norway  (Sverrissaga)." 
Translated  by  J.  Sephton,  Reader  in  Icelandic  in 
University  College,  Liverpool.  With  eight  maps. 
London  :  Nutt.  1899.  15s.  net. 
'"PHIS  is  the  fourth  volume  of  the  admirable  "  Northern 
-L  Library  "  which  Mr.  Nutt  is  bringing  out  with 
equal  taste  and  judgment,  and  with  the  wise  counsel  of 
Professor  York  Powell,  who  himself  "  englished "  (as 
he  chooses  to  put  it)  for  the  series  the  "  Faereyinga 
Saga  "  or  tale  of  Thrond  of  Gate.  The  translator  of 
the  present  work  is  well  known  as  an  Icelandic  scholar, 
and  indeed  opened  the  "Northern  Library"  with  his 
version  of  the  "  Saga  of  King  Olaf  Tryggwason,"  who 
reigned  over  Norway  from  995  to  1000  a.d.  The 
"  Sverrissaga  "  takes  up  the  history  nearly  two  centuries 
later,  and  relates  the  adventures  and  wars  of  King 
Sverri,  the  supplanter  of  Magnus  Erlingsson  on  the 
throne  of  Norway  in  1184.  The  narrative  was  avowedly 
written  by  a  contemporary,  for  the  prologue  says  that 
"  the  beginning  of  the  book  is  written  according  to 
the  one  that  Abbot  Karl  Jonsson  first  wrote  when 
King  Sverri  himself  sat  over  him  and  settled  what 
he  should  write."  This  Benedictine  Abbot  of  Thin- 
geyri  in  Iceland,  as  is  known  from  the  Sturlunga 
Saga,  visited  Norway  in  1185,  when  Sverri  was 
firmly  established  on  the  throne,  and  as  the  king  was  a 
man  of  some  learning,  trained  fcr  the  priesthood,  there 
is  nothing  improbable  in  the  story  that  he  himself  sat 
over  the  abbot  and  dictated  what  he  should  write. 
Regarded  as  in  some  sort  the  autobiography  of  a  twelfth- 
century  Scandinavian  king,  the  "Sverrissaga"  un- 
doubtedly possesses  a  remarkable  interest,  and  the  late 
eminent  Icelandic  scholar,  Dr.  Vigfusson,  always  main- 
tained that  the  whole  Saga  was  the  work  of  Abbot 
Karl,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  king.  The  later  portions, 
however,  would  be  written  to  some  extent  from  hear- 
say, since  the  abbot  had  returned  before  1 193  to  Iceland, 
where  he  survived  King  Sverri  by  eleven  years,  dying  in 
12 13.  There  was  frequent,  indeed  continuous,  inter- 
course between  Norway  and  Iceland  at  that  time,  and 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  completing  the  narrative, 
as  the  prologue  adds,  "according  to  the  relation  of 
those  who  remembered  what  happened,  having  actually 
seen  or  heard  it,  and  some  of  them  had  been  with  King 
Sverri  in  battles."  There  is  a  unity  of  tone  and  feeling 
throughout  the  Saga  which  makes  it  difficult  to  doubt 
that  it  was  the  work  of  one  mind,  and  Mr.  Sephton,  we 
observe,  confirms  Vigfusson's  opinion  "that  this  Saga, 
the  greatest  of  the  historical  works  that  shed  a  glory  on 
the  monastery  of  Thingeyri,  left  the  hands  of  Abbot 
Karl  in  a  finished  condition." 

It  is  true  we  find  in  the  expanded  prologue  to  the 
Saga  given  in  Flatey  book,  that  "  Priest  Styrmi,  the 
historian,  followed  that  book  [i.e.  Abbot  Karl's]  when 
he  wrote  "  ;  and  accordingly  Professor  Munch  in  his 
"  Norske  Folks  Historie "  is  disposed  to  assign  to 
Styrmi  quite  a  third  of  the  Saga.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
though  works  have  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  Styrmi, 
no  single  Saga  that  we  possess  has  been  proved  to  be 
written  by  him  ;  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  com- 
pare any  known  work  of  his  with  the  "  Sverrissaga." 
He  may  very  probably  have  revised  this  and  other 
histories.  But  if  he  did,  his  authority  was  only  second 
to  Abbot  Karl's  own,  for  Styrmi  died  in  advanced  age 
in  1245,  and  may  very  well  have  witnessed  or  known 
witnesses  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  Abbot's  narra- 
tive. In  any  case  we  have  here  a  history  of  a  twelfth- 
century  King  of  Norway,  partly  dictated  by  himself, 
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vvritten  by  a  personal  friend,  and  probably  revised  by  a 
contemporary.  Authenticity  can  hardly  go  further, 
though  in  matter  of  veracity  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  work  was  written  by  a  pronounced  admirer. 

It  would  not  indeed  be  easy  to  be  other  than  an 
admirer  of  King  Sverri.  No  doubt  we  see  him  mainly 
in  the  character  of  a  warrior,  the  leader  of  the  little 
band  of  Birkibeins,  who  made  him  their  king  almost 
against  his  will,  and  followed  him  with  devotion  and 
gallantry  in  many  deeds  of  glorious  dering-do.  The 
recital  of  all  their  exploits,  their  victories  and  reverses, 
their  endurance  and  their  revels,  and  the  praise  of  the 
courage  and  strategy  of  their  wonderful  king  are  apt  to 
cloy  the  reader  by  their  sameness.  One  would  like  to 
know  more  of  Sverri's  rule,  after  the  kingdom  was  won, 
of  the  "strengthening  of  justice'-  and  "amendment 
of  law,"  cited  in  his  epitaph.  Vet  there  is  enough  in 
the  recital  of  his  wars  to  show  the  essential  honour, 
generosity,  and  chivalry  of  this  leader  of  wild  vikings, 
fighting  his  long  ships  among  the  fjords,  or  encourag- 
ing his  fainting  followers  as  they  trampled  through  the 
blinding  snow  storm.  If  we  do  not  learn  all  we  should 
wish  about  him,  at  least,  as  Mr.  Sephson  says, 
"it  is  sufficient  to  show  clearly  the  superiority 
of  the  man,  in  counsel  and  action,  to  all  around 
him.  Whether  the  blood  of  Harald  the  fair-headed 
flowed  in  his  veins  or  not,  he  became  King  of 
Norway  by  right  of  being  the  fittest  Norseman  of  his 
time  for  the  dignity.  The  picture  in  the  Saga  is 
painted  by  an  ardent  admirer  ;  but  Sverri's  speeches 
alone  are  enough  to  show  why  his  Birkibeins  would 
follow  him  anywhere  and  die  for  him  ;  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  the  King's  troubles  were  greatly 
increased  by  his  magnanimous  treatment  of  his  foes. 
His  generous  disposition  did  not  prevent  him  from 
having  virulent  enemies,  roused  to  hate  and  rancour  by 
his  conflict  with  the  church  ;  and  the  violent  language 
which  his  opponents  in  Norway  used  of  him  is  almost 
surpassed  bv  the  English  chroniclers  of  the  time." 
William  of  Newbury  may  call  him  "  praedo,  tyrannus, 
and  execrandus  presbyter,"  but  those  who  read  the 
"  Sverrissaga  "  in  this  handsome  and  scholarly  transla- 
tion will  be  more  disposed  to  subscribe  the  eulogy 
engraved  on  the  tahlet  of  brass  which  his  sorrowing 
friends  set  up  in  Kristskirk  to  the  memory  of  the 
hero  : — 

"  Here  lies  the  excellency  of  kings,  the  support  and 
stay,  the  model  and  pattern  of  truth,  gallantry,  and 
worth  ;  the  manly  strength,  shield,  and  defence  of  his 
native  land  and  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers  ;  the 
courage  of  resolution,  the  destruction  of  foes,  the 
honour  of  Norway,  the  glory  of  its  people,  the 
strengthening  of  justice,  the  amendment  of  law, 
the  affection  of  all  his  followers." 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Naval  Warfare."  By  Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb.  London  : 
Allen.  1889.  21s. 
Admiral  Colomb's  book  would  alone  suffice  to  place  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  writers  on  naval  science,  and  the  appearance 
of  a  third  edition  reminds  us  how  difficult  it  will  be  to  rill  the 
gap  caused  by  his  death.  This  work  is  eminently  typical  of  the 
Admiral's  genius,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  his  method 
with  that  of  Captain  Mahan  as  these  two  writers  seem  to  sup- 
plement each  other.  Captain  Mahan  shows  how  sea  power  has 
determined  history,  Admiral  Colomb  taking  the  phenomena  of 
history,  by  inductive  reasoning  demonstrates  how  fixed  prin- 
ciples underlie  naval  warfare  in  all  ages  though  conditions  and 
circumstances  must  vary.  The  third  edition  brings  the  work 
up  to  date  by  the  inclusion  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  which 
he  uses  to  enforce  many  an  old  lesson,  notably  the  deterrent 
effect  of  a  fleet  in  being  exemplified  in  this  case  by  Cervera's 
useless  squadron.  Cable  communication  is  dealt  with  as 
raising  important  questions  of  international  law  which  the 
late  war  brought  into  prominence.  He  points  out  how 
increased  facilities  of  communication  enabled  the  Home 
authorities  largely  to  control  the  conduct  of  the  operations  at 
sea  and  indicates  a  possible  tendency  to  curtail  in  future  the 
initiative  of  individual  officers.  A  well-merited  tribute  is  paid 
to  the  United  States  Government  for  its  free  publication  of 
documents  relating  to  the  war.  Experts  may  differ  on  the 
conclusions  drawn  in  some  instances,  especially  where  armour 
and  artillery  are  in  question,  but  all  will  appreciate  the 
thoroughness  with  which  he  has  completed  his  work.  The 
subject  matter  is  always  interesting  and  is  so  treated  as  to  be 
easily  followed  by  laymen. 


"The  Anglo-Saxon  Review.  A  Quarterly  Miscellany. 
Edited  by  Lady  Randolph  Spencer  Churchill.  (London  and 
New  York  :  Lane.  1899.)  The  chief  interest  in  this  ambitious 
volume  lies  in  its  binding.  Its  ambitions  are  throughout  those 
of  the  rawest  amateur  and  we  are  reminded  of  those  callow 
aspirants  who  pay  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  their  lucubrations 
printed  by  astute  contractors.  The  large  type  and  the  thick  paper 
only  serve  to  emphasise  the  lack  of  soul  in  this  huge  gaunt 
body.  We  have  a  short  story  with  bated  allusions  to  such 
second-rate  idols  as  "John  Oliver  Hobbes,"  and  another  giving 
a  vulgar  version  of  Russia  ;  a  pseudo-scientific  article  by 
Silvanus  Thompson,  F.R.S.,  beginning  "  Many  are  the  myths  of 
the  magnet "  and  evidently  relying  upon  its  alliteration  more  than 
upon  its  science  ;  some  minor  poetry,  quite  beneath  criticism  ; 
a  jejune  article  on  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  with  a  pretentious 
map  locating  the  Slough  of  Despond  near  a  railway  between  the 
Ouse  and  Elstow,  which  is  identified  with  the  "  City  of  Destruc- 
tion ;"  a  schoolboy  essay  on  La  Bruyere  by  the  Earl  of  Crewe  ; 
a  gross  caricature  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  described  in  the  text  as 
"a  vigorous  study  ;  "  a  version  of  "  the  Oriental  character  "  by 
an  essentially  occidental  mind  ;  some  belated  repetitions  about 
Dreyfus  (n'en  parlons  plus!);  and  a  ripple  of  paragraphs, 
entitled  "Impressions  and  Opinions,"  tediously  reviewing  the 
events  of  the  quarter  without  conveying  a  new  impression  or 
expressing  an  intelligent  opinion  on  any  subject.  The  Duchess 
of  Devonshire's  letters  might  have  proved  interesting  if  they  had 
been  edited  with  any  sense  of  proportion  and  bowdlerised 
of  such  fatuities  as  "  I  got  up  early  this  morning 
and  drank  a  glass  of  water."  Lord  Lovat's  account 
of  his  trip  to  Abyssinia  might  have  been  entertaining 
if  Abyssinia  were  an  undiscovered  region,  but  it  contributes 
nothing  to  the  information  of  even  the  humblest  geographer, 
while  its  dull  details  of  regular  marches  and  chases  can  awake 
no  spark  of  interest  outside  his  personal  circle.  His  jerky, 
inconsequential  style  and  childish  intrusion  into  the  political 
domain  stamp  him  from  the  outset  as  a  tiro.  The  "  Anglo- 
Saxon  Review"  should  be  renamed  the  "Amateur's  Ambulance," 
for  it  contains  nothing  but  the  broken  aspirations  of  persons, 
who  must  not  be  encouraged  to  trespass  within  the  arena  of 
letters. 

According  to  Professor  Peter  Stiens,  the  blind  are  to  see.  The 
news  is  amazing,  incredible  almost,  but  Dr.  L.  Caze,  a  distin- 
guished French  specialist,  was  so  impressed  by  it  that  he  visited 
the  Professor  in  London,  left  convinced  of  his  good  faith  and 
wrote  an  account  of  the  interview  for  the  "  Revue  des  Revues" 
(1  November).  He  was  ushered  into  a  dark  room,  and  had  his 
eyes  bandaged  so  closely  that  he  could  not  see.  Suddenly  the 
Professor  applied  his  mysterious  apparatus  to  the  Doctor's 
temples,  lit  lamps,  held  up  his  hands,  and  lo  !  his  patient  saw  ! 
He  would  not  divulge  the  secret  of  his  invention,  which  is  not 
yet  perfect.  "  Ce  qu'il  pretend,"  says  Dr.  Caze,  "e'est  trans- 
mettre  directement  au  cerveau  une  image  quelconque  formee, 
non  pas  par  l'oeil,  mais  par  un  appareil  artificiel.  L'ceil  etant 
completement  detruit,  ou  meme,  comme  chez  certains  aveugles- 
nes,  n'ayant  jamais  existe,  le  professeur  Stiens  affirme  qu'il  n'en 
fera  pas  moins  parvenir  Timage  jusqu'au  cerveau,  et  qu'ainsi  il 
donnera  la  vue,  non  seulement  a  ceux  qui  font  possedee  et 
perdue,  mais  meme  h  ceux  qui  ne  font  jamais  eue." 


THE  NOVEMBER  REVIEWS. 

Past,  present  and  future  in  South  Africa  supply  the  November 
reviews  with  their  pieces  de  resistance.  On  the  whole  the 
effect  of  a  dozen  articles  seems  to  be  a  sense  of  relief  that  at 
last  the  Transvaal  trouble  has  been  brought  to  a  head.  The 
"Fortnightly,"  whilst  declaring  it  to  be  idle  now  to  analyse  the 
causes  of  a  war  which  had  became  inevitable,  proceeds  to  show 
that  the  Afrikander  Bond  has  been  at  the  root  of  the  mischief. 
That  the  Afrikander  Bond  should  have  fostered  disloyalty  and 
aspirations  of  Dutch  independence  and  supremacy  is  however 
hardly  strange  when  we  remember  that  Lord  Rosmead  once 
referred  to  Great  Britain  as  "  the  transient  trustee  "  of  South 
Africa — "an  alliterative  apophthegm"  as  the  "Fortnightly" 
says  which  has  cost  this  country  dear.    The  "  Contemporary " 
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does  not  consider  it  a  work  of  supererogation  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  war.    Mr.  Percy  Molteno's  lengthy  paper  on 
that  subject  is  just  what  they  who  know  anything  of  South 
African  history  would  expect'it  to  be.    It  is  a  mere  travesty 
of  facts.    His  anti-Bartle  Frere  bias  prepares  us  for  an  attack 
on  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner.     Mr.  Molteno 
declares  that  England  is  making  a  great  mistake  in  not  allow- 
ing the  colonies  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way. 
What  colony  has  been  interfered  with  ?    He  adopts  Sir  George 
Trevelyan's  misleading  account  of  the  events  which  ended  in 
the  secession  of  the  American  Colonies  and  endeavours  to  draw 
a  parallel.    His  analogy  is  false  at  every  point.  If  an  American 
precedent  must  be  found  then  the  war  between  North  and 
South  is  nearer  the  mark.    As  the  "  Fortnightly "  observes, 
America  will  understand  the  analogy  if  we  declare  that  "  the 
Slave  States  of  South  Africa  must  go."    The  truth  is  Mr. 
Molteno's  argument  is  vitiated  by  the  assumption  that  England 
has  declared  war  on  the  Boers.    He  talks  about  "  the  invasion 
of  the  Transvaal."    No  one  could  ever  imagine  that  he  knows 
the  Transvaal  has  invaded  Natal.     Most  of  his  remarks 
would   be   more    fittingly   addressed  to    Pretoria    than  to 
Downing  Street.    More  reasonable,  but  not  one  whit  more 
convincing  is  Mr.  Karl   Blind   in  the  "  Fortnightly."  He 
seizes  some  verbal  weaknesses  in  our  case  without  attempt- 
ing to  grapple  with  essentials,  and  he  is  unduly  impressed 
by  Continental  Anglophobia  .     Like  Mr.  Molteno  he  predicts 
for  us  a  vast  crop  of  troubles  as  the  result  of  victory  over 
the  Boers.    When  Mr.  Mclteno  says  that  we  shall  then  have 
another  Ireland  on  our  hands,  he  writes  the  merest  claptrap. 
In  the  Transvaal  it  is  the  majority  not  the  minority  for  whose 
interests  we  are  fighting.    Nor  does  it  follow  that  the  Boers 
will  take  their  beating  badly.    Sir  Charles  Warren  in  the 
"Contemporary"  is  emphatically  of  opinion  that  they  will 
respect  us  and  be  prepared  to  work  with  us  precisely  in  pro- 
portion as  the  "drubbing"  administered  has  been  thorough. 
Glencoe,  Elandslaagte  and  the  other  engagements  fought  pre- 
viously to  Monday  last  led  "An  Old  Campaigner"  in  the 
"  Contemporary  "  and  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  in  the  "  National " 
to  believe  that  the  heart  must  have  been  already  taken  out  of 
the  Boers.     The  mistake  is   one  which  The  Onlooker  in 
"  Blackwood's "  has  been  careful  to  avoid.     Of  the  result 
when   Sir   Redvers   Buller  gets  his  Army  Corps  moving 
there  cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt.     He  will  have  at  his 
command  a  force   ten  times  as  great  as  that  under  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  in  the  campaign  twenty  years  ago,  concern- 
ing which  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury  in  "Blackwood's"  makes 
some  valuable  extracts  from  the  journal  kept  by  him  as  chief  of 
the  staff.    After  the  war,  the  settlement.    What  is  it  to  be  ? 
Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  seems  to  anticipate  a  modification  of  fron- 
tiers and  of  the  present  status  of  the  Boer  republics.    But  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  "  future  Presidents  "  even  with  clipped 
wings.    Neither  do  we  agree  with  the  "  Fortnightly  "  that  if  the 
Transvaal  does  not  lose  territory  it  must  lose  autonomy.  Rather 
the  settlement  will  confer  real  autonomy.    With  a  redistribution 
of  territory  and  electoral  power,  the  "  Fortnightly  "  thinks  that 
South  African  federation  may  be  realised  more  quickly  than 
most  .people  imagine.    Mr.  Edward  Dicey  in  the  "  Nineteenth  " 
urges  indeed  that  we  should  surrender  nothing  of  the  supre- 
macy we  acquire  by  the  war  till  federation  has  been  agreed  to 
by  all  parties.     Mr.  Dicey  shares  Sir  Charles  Warren's  view 
that  the  Boer  will  frankly  accept  defeat  when  the  defeat  is  really 
crushing. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews 
perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  first  instalment  of  Mr. 
John  Morley's  Cromwell  in  the  "  Century."    That  Mr.  Morley 
should  have  found  time  to  write  a  Life  of  Cromwell  whilst  his 
engagements  have  prevented  him  from  completing  his  Life  of 
Chatham,  is  a  detail  not  altogether  devoid  of  significance.  Mr. 
Morley  naturally  has  in  Cromwell  a  more  congenial  study  than 
in   Chatham.    In   the  "Nineteenth"  we  have  Mr.   H.  W. 
Massingham's  airy  note  on  Lord  Rosebery's  future— a  con- 
tribution which  strikes  us  as  a  leader  crowded  out  of  the 
"  Daily  Chronicle."     In  the  "  Fortnightly "  Mr.  H.  Whates 
writes  with  knowledge  and  insight  on  the  Venezuelan  award 
and  makes  the  suggestion — which  is  worthy  of  consideration — 
that  British  Guiana  should  now  be  opened  up  by  Chartered 
Company.    In  the  "National"  M.  Urbain  Gohier  delivers  a 
characteristically  uncompromising  attack  on  the  role  of  Roman 
Catholicism   in    France.    English   opinion   he   says  cannot 
remain  indifferent  to  the  violent  campaign  in  which  the  Roman 
Church    is   now   engaged   against   Protestantism.      In  the 
"  Nineteenth"  Mr.  W.  H.  Matlock  deals  with  the  "intellectual 
future  of  Roman  Catholicism."    He  starts  with  an  assump- 
tion which  we  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  that  the  Roman 
Church  is  the  only  Catholic  Church.    Scientific  criticism  he 
contends  has  undermined  the  Anglican  position  whilst  leaving 
that  of  Rome  intact,  and  in  his  view  the  future  belongs  to 
Rome  because  of  its  "  infallible  authority "  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture.     Mr.  Mallock's  article  is  too  weighty  for 
discussion  in  a  few  lines,  but  coming   from    a  writer  who 
is    not    a    Roman    Catholic    it    will    certainly  command 
attention  alike  in  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  quarters. 
In  the  "  Contemporary"  Canon  Knox-Little  attacks  the  Lambeth 
"Opinion"   with  the  contemptuous  confidence    which  has 


too  often  marked  his  school.     The  article  bristles  with  un- 
proved assertions  and  injurious  suggestions.   We  learn  that  "it 
is  well  understood  (though  possibly  without  sufficient  ground) 
that  the  decision  was  to  be  given  without  reference  to  secular 
rulings,  such  as  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Committee  or  Acts  of 
Parliament  :  "  that  "  most  reasonable  men"  hold  the  "  opinion" 
to  be  untenable  :  that  neither  Crown  nor  Archbishop  can  order 
a  new  ceremony  because  Article   XX.  ascribes  that  power 
to  the  Church  :  that  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  law^ 
fulness  of  incense  "  and  so  forth.    Dr.  Sanday's  untimely  and 
unfortunate  pamphlet  is  made  to  do  yeoman's  service  to 
the   cause   of  clerical    anarchy.      The   declaration  of  the 
Caroline  Revisers  in  the  Preface  of  the  Prayer  Book  that  "  of 
the  sundry  alterations  proposed"  by  the  Puritans  they  had 
"  rejected  all  such  as  were  of  dangerous  consequence  as  secretly 
striking  at  some  established  Doctrine,  or  laudable  Practice  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  indeed  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church  of 
Christ"  is  twisted  into  a  justification  for  the  conduct  of  any 
priest  who  chooses  in  defiance  of  his  bishop  to  introduce  a  prac- 
tice on  the  ground  of  its  Catholicity.     And  this  is  called  "  the 
obvious  meaning  and  intention "  of  those  Divines.    There  is 
much  else  that  is  very  regrettable  and  suggestive  of  mischief. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  from  the  Anglican  Canon  to  the  French 
savant.    Professor  A.  Sabatier's  article  on  "  Christian  Dogma 
and  the  Christian  Life  "  in  the  same  Review  will  appeal  to  all 
thoughtful  men.    Equally  reverent  in  tone  and  eloquent  in  ex 
pression  his  review  of  the  theological  situation  attempts  frankly 
and  with  no  mean  success  to  indicate  a  reconciliation  between 
the  traditional  Christian  dogmas  and  modern  conviction.  The 
subject  is  both  urgent  and  important.     Professor  Sabatier  has 
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EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET:  ROUND 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT. 


THE  TOWN  AGAIN. 
Doors  open  7.45. 
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macmiuan  &  co's  new  mm. 

RUDYARD    KIPLING'S    NEW  VOLUME. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  THOUSAND. 

STALKY    &  CO. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  red  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

BVIACMILLA^'S  NEW  AND  NOTABLE  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo.  gilt  tops,  6s.  each. 
By  EQERTON  CASTLE. 

YOUNG  APRIL. 

With  Illustrations. 

Daily  Telegraph. — (<  An  admirable  example  of  the  novel  so  much  in  vogue  at  the 
present  time,  the  novel  of  romance.  Among  all  its  fellows  few  come  near  the  perfect 
illusion  of  reality,  and  at  the  same  time  detachment  from  real  li'e,  which  '  Young 

April'  gives  From  first  to  last  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  engrossed  with  the 

story." 

By  the  Author  of  "  MORRSCE  BUCKLER." 

FIFTH  THOUSAND. 

MIRANDA    OP   THE  BALCONY. 

By  A.  E.  W.  MASON. 

Westminster  Gazette. — "  We  are  held  at  the  finest  edge  of  attention  from  first  to 
last." 

By  DAISY  HUQH  PRYCE. 

VALDA  HANEM. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  TURKISH  HARIM. 

By  U.  L.  SILBERARD. 

THE  ENCHANTER. 

200th  THOUSAND  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

RICHARD  CARVEL. 

By  WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 

Si,  James's  Cazttte.—li  An  altogether  readable  and  delightful  story  Dorothy 

is  charming  ;  a  heroine  of  the  good  old  sore." 

By  MARGARET  SHERWOOD. 

HENRY  WORTHIHGTOW,  IDEALIST. 

Chicago  Tribune — "  The  story  is  of  absorbing  interest.  It  is  practically  certain 
to  arouse  wide  discussion." 

MRS.  HENRY  WOOD'S  NOYELS. 

The  NEW  and  CHEAPER  EDITIONS,  each  Story  in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo. 
red  cloth,  price  2S.  bd.,  or  in  green  cloth,  price  2S.,  may  be  obtained  at  all  Book- 
sellers', where  a  complete  list  ot  the  Thirty-seven  Stories  may  be  seen. 

MEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YQUftC 
THE  DRUMMER'S  COAT.    By  the  Hon.  J.  Fortescue, 

Author  of  "  The  Story  of  a  Red  Deer."  Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock.  Pott  410. 
4s.  6d. 

THE  BRAVEST  OF  THEM  ALL.     By  Mrs.  Edwin 

Hohlek.    Illustrated  by  Chas.  E.  Brock.    Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

MRS.  MOLESWORTH'S  NEW  VOLUME. 
Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson. 

THIS  AND  THAT:   a  Tale  of  Two  Tinies.  Crown 

8vo.  4s.  6d. 

BEASTS  :  Thumb-Nail  Studies  in  Pets.    By  Wardlaw 

Kennedy.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Pott  -fto.  4s.  6d. 

ARCH/EOLOCICAl  HANDBOOKS  NEW  VOLS. 

Edited  by  Professor  PERCY  GARDNER  and  Professor  F.  W.  KELSEY. 

THE   ROMAN   FESTIVALS  OF  THE  PERIOD  OF 

THE  REPUBLIC.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Romans.  By  W.  Warde  Fowler,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Sub-Rector  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford.    Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  COINS. 

By  G.  F.  Hill,  of  the  Department  of  Coins  and  Medals  in  the  British  Museum. 
With  Filteen  Collotype  Plates.    Extra  crown  bvo.  gs. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MILITARY,  POLITICAL, 

AND  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  MANNERS, 
MARQUIS  OF  GRANBY,  P.C.,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  Forces,  &c.  By  Walter  Evelyn  Manners.  Portrait  and  Plans. 
Svo.  185.  net. 

THE  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RODBERTUS.  By 

F..  C.  K.  Conner,  M.A.,  Brunner  Professor  of  Economic  Science  at  University 
College,  Liverpool.    8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 


VOLUME  II.   SECOND  IMPRESSION  READY 
NEXT  WEEK. 

THE 


A   QUARTERLY  MISCELLANY. 

Edited  by  LADY  RANDOLPH  SPENCER  CHURCHILL. 

Small  Folio,  bound  in  leather,  with  a  design  in  gold  from  an  historic  binding,  gilt 
top.    Price  21s.  net. 


Now  Ready. 

THE  NATURAL   HISTORY  OF  SELBGRNE.  By 

Gilbert  White.  Edited  by  Grant  Allen.  With  upwards  of  200  Illustrations 
by  Edmund  H.  New.  Containing  Photogravure  Portraits  of  Thomas  Pennant 
and  Daines  Barrington  (White's  fellow  Naturalists)  ;  White's  "  Observations  on 
Nature  "  and  Poems  ;  and  some  hitherto  unpublished  Notes  by  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.  Uniform  with  "  Walton's  Angler."  Fcap.  4to.  568  pages,  bound 
in  buckram,  21s.  net. 
"  The  book  is  an  artistic  triumph,  and  ihe  most  valuable  edition  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  that  has  been  published." — Pall  Al all  Gazette. 

OUTSIDE  THE  GARDEN.    By  Helen  Milman.  (Mrs. 

Caldwell  Crofion)  With  10  full-page  and  25  smaller  Illustrations,  and  a  Cover 
Design  by  Edmund  H.  New,  uniform  with  In  the  Garden  of  Peace,"  by  the 
same  author  and  artist.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net.    Art  Linen. 

THE    DECAY    OP    SENSIBILITY,   and   other  Essays 

and  Sketches.  By  Stephen  Gwynn,  Author  of  "  The  Repentance  of  a  Private 
Secretary."    5s.  net. 

THE    EXPANSION    OP    WESTERN  IDEALS  and 

the  WORLD'S  PEACE.  By  Charles  Waldstein,  Slade  Professor  at  Cam- 
bridge University.    3s.  6d. 

THE    LAND    OP    CONTRASTS:    a   Briton's   View  of 

his  American  Kin.  By  James  Fullarton  Mltrhead,  Author  of  "  Baedeker's 
Handbooks  to  Great  Britain  and  United  States."    6s.  net. 

OSBERN  AttD  URSYNE:  a  Drama  in  Three  Acts.  By 
John  Oliver  Hobbes.    3s.  6d.  net. 

RUBA'YAT  OP  OMAR  KHAYAM.  A  New  Transla- 
tion in  Verse.  By  Mrs.  H.  M.  Cadell.  With  a  Preface  by  Richard  Garnett, 
C.B.,  LL.D.  5s.  net. 

SATAN    ABSOLVED  :    a  Victorian  Mystery.    By  Wilfrid 

Scawen  Blunt.  With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure  after  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. 
Pott  4to.  buckram,  3s.  6d.  net. 

PLORILEGIUM  LATINUM.  Translations  into  Latin 
Verse  (Pre- Victorian  Poets).  Edited  by  Rev.  F.  St.  John  Thackeray  and 
Rev.  E.  D.  Stone,  7s.  6d.  net. 

By  the  late  GRANT  ALLEN. 
THE    WOMAN     WHO     DID.      Twenty-third  Edition. 

Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE    BRITISH    BARBARIANS.    Second  Edition.  Price 

3s.  6d.  net. 

A    LOST    LADY    OP    OLD     YEARS :   a  Romance. 

By  John  Buchan',  Author  of  "  John  Burnet  of  Barns."  6s. 

A   HUNDRED    PABLES    OP    LA  PONTAINE. 

With  100  Full-page  Illustrations.  Title-page,  Frontispiece,  and  Cover  Design 
by  Percy  J.  Biliinghurst.  Uniform  with  "A  Hundred  Fables  of /Esop." 
Fcap.  4to.  6s. 

PIERRETTE  :    Fairy  Stories.     By  Henry  de  Vere  Stac- 

poole.  With  20  Full-page  Illustrations  and  Cover  Design  by  Charles 
Robinson.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

GULLIVER'S    TRAVELS.    With  upwards  of  100  Illustra- 

tions  by  Herbert  Cole.    Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 

BLUE     BEARD'S     PICTURE     BOOK.  Containing 

Blue  Beard,  The  Sleeping  Beauty,  and  Baby's  Own  Alphabet.  Complete  with 
End  Papers  and  Covers,  together  with  Collective  Titles,  End  Papers,  Decora- 
tive Cloth  Cover,  and  newly-written  Preface,  by  Walter  Crane.  In  parts 
separately,  is.  each  ;  in  volume,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

READY  NEXT  WEEK. 

THE    EDUCATICW    OP    ME.    PIPP.     Eighty  Large 

Cartoons.    Oblong  folio  (12  by  18  inches).    In  Box,  price  20s. 

THE  REAL  MALAY:  Pen  Pictures.  By  Sir  Frank 
Swettenham,  K.C.M.G.,  Author  of  "  Malay  Sketches,"  and  "  Unaddressed 
Letters."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  REALIST  :  a  Modern  Romance.  By  Herbert  Flower- 
dew,  Author  of  "  A  Celibate's  Wife."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SUITORS  OP  APRILLE.    By  Norman  Garstin. 

With  20  Illustrations  and  a  Cover  by  Charles  Robinson.    Crown  Svo.  gilt  top, 
3s.  6d. 

Uniform  with  "  The  New  Noah's  Ark." 

JACK    OP    ALL    TRADES.    By  J.  J.  Bell.  Illustrated 

in  colours  with  a  Cover  by  Charles  Robinson.    Fcap.  410.  3s.  6d. 

GRAY'S  1LEGY,  AND  ODE  ON  A  DIS- 
TANT PROSPECT  OF  ETON  COLLEGE.  With  10  Illustrations  by 
J.  T.  Friedenson.  No.  I.  of  "Flowers  of  Parnassus."  Demy  i6mo.  cloth, 
gilt  top,  price  is.  net. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free  on  Application. 


JOHN  LANE  :  THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  Vigo  Street,  London,  W 
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ROSAMUND,    QUEEN    OF    THE  LOM- 

BARDS.    By  Algernon  C.  Swinburne.    Crown  8vo.  buckram,  6s. 


THE    SHIP:    HER  STORY.     By  W.  Clark 

Russell.  With  Fifty  Illustrations  by  H.  C.  Seppings  Wright.  Small  quarto, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

MRS.    DUNBAR'S    SECRET.     By   Alan  St. 

Aubyn,  Author  of"  A  Fellow  of  Trinity."    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE  ORANGE  GIRL.    By  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

FOURTH  EDITION.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  with  Eight  Illustrations,  6s. 

"  One  of  the  most  fascinating  even  of  the  author's  many  fascinating  heroines  

'  The  Orange  Girl '  is  an  example  of  Besant  at  his  best,  and  it  is  hard  to  give  higher 
praise  than  this." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

TERENCE.    By  B.  M.  Croker.    Crown  8vo.  cloth, 

with  Six  Illustrations,  6s. 
"  Mrs.  Croker  is  always  gay  and  amusing,  and  she  displays  those  happy  qualities 
to  the  best  advantage  in  '  Terence,'  for  the  book  is  lively  from  beginning  to  end." 

Black  and  White. 

TALES    OP    TERROR.     By  Dick  Donovan, 

Author  of  "  A  Detective's  Triumphs."  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.    {November  8 


BOHEMIAN  PARIS  OF  TO-DAY.    By  W.  C. 

Morrow.    With  106  Illustrations  by  Edouard  Cucuel.    Small  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

BRAVE  MEN  IN  ACTION  :  Thrilling-  Stories  of 

the  British  Flag.    By  S.  J.  McKenna  and  J.  A.  O'Shea.    With  Eight  Illus- 
trations by  Stanley  L.  Wood.    Small  demy  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
"  For  boys  who  like  adventures  in  real  life,. '  Brave  Men  in  Action '  will  be  found 
a  delightful  book." — Morning  Leader. 

LONDON   SOUVENIRS :  an  Antiquary's  Note- 

Book.    By  C.  W.  Heckethorn.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

NEW   SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 
A  CRIMSON  CRIME.    By  Geo.  Manville  Fenn, 

Author  of  "This  Man's  Wife."   SECOND  EDITION. 
"  As  readable  and  healthily  stimulating  a  novel  as  a  reader  could  wish  for." 

Scotsman. 

AN  ADVENTURESS.    By  L.  T.  Meade,  Author 

of  "  The  Voice  of  the  Charmer." 
"  It  shows  her  accustomed  power  of  invention,  briskness  of  action,  and  skill  in 
character  drawing." — Scotsman. 

EUREKA.    By  Owen  Hall,  Author  of  "  The  Track 

of  a  Storm." 

"  Worked  out  so  realistically  that  the  reader,  for  the  time  at  least,  is  willing  to 
overlook  the  improbabilities,  and  must  feel  a  genuine  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  the 
heroine  Eureka." — Glasgow  Herald. 

UNDER  FALSE  PRETENCES.    By  Adeline 

Sergeant,    Author    of    "Dr.    Endicott's    Experiment"    &e.  THIRD 
EDITION. 
"A  really  fascinating  novel." — Academy. 

FOR  FREEDOM.     By  Tighe  Hopkins,  Author  of 

"  Nell  Haffenden."    SECOND  EDITION. 
"  A  bright  and  engaging  piece  of  work." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN  NOVELS. 

By  BERTRAM  MITFORD. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE   GUN-RUNNER.    A  Romance  of  Zululand. 
THE  LUCK  OF  GERARD  RIDGELEY. 
THE  KING'S  ASSEGAI. 
RENSHAW  FANNING'S  QUEST. 

By  ERNEST  GLANVILLE. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo.  boards,  2s.  each. 

THE  LOST  HEIRESS :  a  Tale  of  Love,  Battle, 

and  Adventure. 

THE  FOSSICKER:  a  Romance  of  Mashonaland. 
A  FAIR  COLONIST. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  GOLDEN  ROCK. 
TALES  FROM  THE  VELD. 


NEW   THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  NOVELS. 
A    HONEYMOON'S    ECLIPSE.     By  Sarah 

Tytler. 

"Worthy  of  the  high  praise  which  has  soofcen  been  given  to  its  writer." 

Vanity  Fair. 

THE  YOUNG  MASTER  OF  HYSON  HALL. 

By  Frank  R.  Stockton.    With  Illustrations. 
"  A  good  story,  and  well  told." — Speaker. 

LOVE'S  DEPTHS.    By  Georges  Ohnet. 

"  When  we  say  that  in  '  Love's  Depths  '  M.  Ohnet  has  produced  a  finer  work  of 
art  than  his  famous  'Ironmaster'  we  speak  without  exaggeration.  The  book  is  a 
tourMe  force." — Literary  World. 

A  PLASTER  SAINT.    By  Annie  Edwardes. 

"  A  decidedly  clever  and  amusing  novel  Keeps  the  reader  alert  to  the  last 

page." — World.  f 

THE  OUTLAW  OF  ICELAND.     By  Victor 

Hugo. 

"  The  translation  of  the  strange  weird  book  is  exceptionally  well  done,  and  to 
those  who  enjoy  a  sensational  novel  this  book  affords  every  attraction." 

  Weekly  Dispatch. 

London:  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  11 1  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  NEW  BOSKS. 

"  By  far  (he  mosi  exciting  and  original  novel  of  the  present  season."— Spectator. 

Red  Pottage 

By  MARY  CHOLMONDELEY, 

Author  of  "  Diana  Tempest,"  "  The  Danvers  Jewels,"  &c.  6s. 

Spectator  :— "  The  plot  of '  Red  Pottage'  ingenious,  original,  and  abounding 
in  strong  dramatic  situations,  would  alone  have  secured  for  it  the  eager  attention 
0/ critics  and  public  alike.  Miss  Cholmonde/ey  understands  the  art  0/  making  her 
characters  not  merely  thrill  us  at  crisis,  but  interest  us  in  the  normal  intervening 
spaces  0/  their  lives.  This  brilliant  and  exhilarating  novel,  by  far  the  most 
exciting  and  original  of  the  present  season." 

Daily  Telegraph  : — 11  For  completeness  and  finish,  for  quiet  excellence,  Miss 
Cholmondelcy's  book  must  go  right  to  the  front  of  contemporary  literature." 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "A  SON  OF  EMPIRE." 

The  Colossus 

By  MOELEY  ROBERTS.  6s. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette  :— "  The  characters  in  this  delightful  story  are  drawn 
with  quite  amazing  cleverness.  There  is  also  much  brilliant  dialogue,  there  is 
much  admirable  phrasing,  and  bevond  all  doubt  *  The  Colossus,'  bright,  clever, 
and  always  entertaining,  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work." 


A  NOVEL  OF  BERLIN  SOCIETY. 

A  WINTER  IN  BERLIN.     By  Marie  von  Bunsen. 

Translated  by  Mrs.  Stratford  Dugdale.    Cloth.  5s. 

CONVERSATIONAL    OPENINGS    AND   ENDINGS  : 

Hints  for  Playing  the  Game  of  Small  Talk  and  other  Society  Pastimes.  By 
Mrs.  Hugh  Bell.    Square  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

SKETCHES    OF    SHIPPING    AND    CRAFT  ALL 

ROUND  THE  WORLD.  By  R.  T.  Pritchett,  Marine  Painter  to  the 
R.T.Y.C.  With  more  than  50  full-page  illustrations  of  various  Craft.  Demy 
8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

IN    MOORISH    CAPTIVITY:    an    Account    of  the 

"Tourmaline"  Expedition  to  Sus.    By  Henry  M.  Grey,  a  Member  of  the 

Expedition.    Illustrated,    demy  8vo.  16s. 
Glasgow  Herald.- — "A  most  interesting  and  stirring  narrative.    Noteworthy  for 
its  bright  and  picturesque  character,  and  as  a  record  of  pluck  and  endurance  of  no 
ordinary  kind." 

NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOK,  by  the  Authors  of  "  An  A  B  C  for  Baby  Patriots." 

REALLY  AND  TRULY  ;  or,  the  Century  for  Babies. 

By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Ames,  Authors  of  "  Baby  Patriots."  In  brilliant 
Colours,  3s.  6d. 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


BURST  &  BIAGKETT'S  NEUSATIONS 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK. 
Now  ready,  in  i  vol.  crown  4to.  extra  cloth,  price  6s. 

THE    WONDER    WORKERS:    a   Dream   of  Holy 

Flowers.  By  A.  O'D.  Baktholeyns,  Author  of  11  The  Legend  of  the  Christmas 
Rose."  With  n  full-page  Illustrations  in  colour  and  half-tone,  drawn  especially 
for  this  work  by  Dei.apore  Downing. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  TIGHE  HOPKINS. 

Now  ready,  in  i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

AN  IDLER  IN  OLD  FRANCE.    By  Tighe  Hopkins, 

Author  of  "  The  Dungeons  of  Old  Paris,"  "  Nell  Haffenden,"  &c. 


NEW   AND   POPULAR  NOVELS. 
A  KISS  FOR  A  KINGDOM ;  or,  A  Venture  in  Vanity. 

By  Bernard  Hamilton,  Author  of"  The  Light."    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

TRICKS  AND  TRIALS.    By  Christabel  Coleridge, 

Author  of  "  The  Main  Chance,"  "  Waynflete,"  &c.    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

RISING  FORTUNES  :  the  Story  of  a  Man's  Beginnings. 

By  John  Oxenham,  Author  of  "God's  Prisoner,"  &c.  i  vol.  crown  8vo. 
6s.  [November  10. 

THE  LORD  OF  THE  HARVEST.     By  M.  Betham- 

Edwards,  Author  of  "A  Storm-rent  Sky,"  "Kitty,"  "Dr.  Jacob."  i  vol. 
crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  PORT  GUARD  SHIP.   By  Fred  T.  Jane,  Author 

of  "Blake  of  the  Rattlesnake,"  "His  Lordship  the  Passen  and  We,"  &c. 
i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

BEATRICE  WHiTBY'S  NOVELS. 

Each  in  i  vol.  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Awakening-  of  Mary  Fenwiek. 

Part  of  the  Property. 
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TT  is  recorded  that  a  great  cricketer,  asked  whether  a 
*  bowler  might  stump  a  batsman  who  had  incautiously 
strayed  out  of  his  ground,  replied  that  it  depended  on 
whether  the  bowler  happened  to  be  a  gentleman.  We 
recommend  the  anecdote  to  Mr.  Roberts'  attention. 
There  is  nothing — except  good  taste — to  prevent  any 
writer  from  taking  the  character  of  a  public  man,  and 
playing  tricks  with  it.  Accordingly  Mr.  Roberts,  who 
seems  to  have  read  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  "  God  in  the 
Car,"  determined  to  "go  one  better,"  as  he  himself 
might  say,  and  to  describe  an  imaginary  episode  in  the 
life  of  "  Eustace  Loder,"  a  colonial  statesman  who  is 
engaged  upon  the  design  of  building  a  railway  from  the 
Cape  to  Cairo.  The  most  obvious  way  of  writing  a 
novel  about  such  a  man  is  to  invent  a  woman  who 
wants  to  marry  him  (observe  the  delicacy  of  the  idea  !) 
and  to  see  how  he  escapes  from  the  matrimonial  plot. 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  at  Cairo,  apparently  in 
order  that  the  author  may  indulge  in  cheap  moralisings 
about  the  Pyramids.  The  heroine,  piqued  by  the 
refusal  of  the  "  Colossus  "  to  entertain  her  advances, 
determines  to  prove  that  she  can  be  of  political  service, 
and  thus  atone  for  her  want  of  fascination  by  her  success 
in  intrigue.  She  therefore  deliberately  compromises  her- 
self with  an  unsquarable  Egyptian  pasha,  effects  his  dis- 
grace, and  removes  an  obstacle  from  Mr.  Loder's  path. 
Mr.  Loder  is  with  difficulty  induced  to  thank  her — and 
the  pair  are  left  gazing  at  the  Pyramids.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  Mr.  Roberts  compensates  by  any  merit  in  execution 
for  the  disgusting  character  of  his  motif.  Most  of 
the  characters  in  the  book  are  drawn  from  life,  but.the 
author  has  completely  failed  to  realise  them.  "  Sir 
George  Bontine,"  an  easily  recognisable  Cape  politician, 
is  perhaps  an  exception.  Eustace  Loder  himself  does 
little  but  grunt  through  three  hundred  pages.  Mr. 
Roberts  has  so  entirely  failed  to  understand  his  victim 
that  he  is  reduced  to  draw  his  portrait  by  means  of 
crude  epithets.  Eustace  Loder,  we  understand  either 
from  the  author  or  from  his  various  puppets,  is  "The 
Great  Fetich,  the  God  on  awful  wheels,  the  keeper  of 
the  African  Sibylline  Books  .  .  .  Policy  Incarnate  .  .  . 
the  Grinding  Glacier  .  .  .  tender  as  the  olive  and 
amethystine  bands  of  colour  that  herald  dawn  ...  a 
Devil-fish  .  .  .  who  closed  his  heart  like  a  night- 
flower."  It  is  very  hard  to  believe,  after  reading  the 
book,  that  its  author  has  ever  met  a  man  or  a  woman 
of  good  breeding.  "You  horrid,  selfish  girl,  you!" 
cries  the  most  refined  character  in  the  drama.  "  For  two 
pins  I  could  scratch  you  !  "  And  so  forth.  The  book  is 
enlivened  with  epigrams  which  suggest  Mr.  Arthur 
Roberts  in  his  less  happy  moments.  If  a  character  is 
reticent,  he  is  called  "  as  close  as  an  oyster  in  the  close 
season."  Of  course  there  are  shrewd  hits  here  and 
there:  no  inquisitive  "personal  journalist"  can  fail  to 
strike  home  at  times.  But  the  moral  reflections  are 
banal  in  the  extreme.  The  book,  in  fact,  shows  a 
certain  political  insight,  and  it  is  free  from  lubricity. 
There  commendation  must  end.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  described  as  "  brilliant  "  and  as  "  daring." 
The  brilliancy,  to  our  mind,  is  nothing  but  the  friction 
of  lurid  adjectives  :  the  daring  is  of  that  peculiar  order 
of  courage  which  ventures  to  transcend  all  the  ordinary 
canons  of  taste.  In  conception  and  in  execution  the 
story  is  an  outrage  upon  good  manners.  And  it  is  not 
even  amusing. 

The  adventures  of  the  Voortrekker  Boers  generally 
attract  those  writers  who  approach  South  African 
history  from  the  romantic  standpoint,  and  the  long 
series  of  "  Kaffir  Wars  "  have  been  neglected,  except  by 


one  or  two  authors  of  books  for  boys.  Yet  the  story 
of  the  gallant  struggle  maintained  by  Eastern  Province 
farmers  against  their  savage  neighbours  deserves  to  be 
better  known.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Miss 
Howarth  has  risen  to  the  height  of  her  opportunity. 
Her  previous  work  showed  that  she  knows  true  South 
African  life — the  life  of  the  farm  and  the  veld— 
but  she  is  not  at  home  in  her  handling  of 
dramatic  incident.  The  present  book  is  a  patchwork 
of  actualities,  woven  round  a  conventional  plot.  The 
events  are  real,  but  the  actors  are  lay-figures.  The 
continuous  fights  with  Kaffirs  lack  that  fire  which  is 
required  to  transmute  even  the  most  stirring  adventures 
before  they  can  be  presented  as  romantic  fict'on.  There- 
fore we  turn  from  the  book  with  the  hope  that  the 
public  will  read  it,  and  thereby  learn  things  worth  the 
knowing,  yet  with  regret  we  cannot  recommend  it  as 
romance.  Of  passion,  of  conviction,  of  "grip,"  there 
is  little  :  the  book,  like  the  virtuous  women  in  Pericles' 
speech,  calls  for  neither  blame  nor  praise.  There  is 
one  curious  anachronism  :  the  Free  State  is  mentioned 
as  existing  in  the  year  1851.  But  this  is  the  sole 
defect,  so  far  as  accuracy  is  concerned.  If  Miss 
Howarth  would  study  the  methods  of  great  writers  as 
carefully  as  she  has  perused  the  records  of  Cape  Colony, 
she  would  do  better  work. 

Apart  from  the  interest  attaching  to  any  tale  of  the 
Transvaal  just  now,  Mr.  Russell's  book  possesses  quali- 
ties of  dramatic  interest,  which  would  insure  it  a  wide 
popularity  at  any  time.  It  has  certain  defects  of  structure 
and  we  might  pick  holes  in  the  network  of  the  plot, 
but  we  feel  that  the  vivid  details  of  life  in  the  Transvaal 
are  the  faithful  record  of  an  observant  resident.  He 
describes  Boer  manners  and  customs  with  some  severity, 
but  his  strongest  strictures  bear  the  impress  of  truth. 
We  seem  to  be  present  when  Hottentot  slaves  are  flayed 
alive  with  the  sjambok,  a  heavy  whip  of  rhinoceros  hide, 
for  some  trivial  neglect  ;  we  breathe  an  air  of  murder- 
ous intrigue,  wherein  the  highest  and  most  responsible 
Transvaal  officials  participate  ;  and  we  come  to  realise 
the  deeply  rooted  hatred  which  your  Boer  cherishes 
towards  Englishmen,  while  the  native  races  pin  their 
hopes  upon  us  as  liberators.  We  are  not  sure  that  we 
should  care  to  read  Mr.  Russell  on  a  subject  which 
he  had  mastered  less  thoroughly,  but  his  present  effort 
may  be  commended  cordially  to  all  who  like  a  healthy 
and  exciting  tale. 


"STALKY  &  CO."  AND  OTHERS. 

"Stalky  and  Co."     By  Rudyard  Kipling.  London: 

Macmillan.    1899.  6s. 
"  Quinford."     By  Arthur  H.  Holmes.     London  :  At 

the  Sign  of  the  Unicorn.    1899.  6s. 
"The   Ship   of  Stars."     By   A.    T.  Quiller-Couch. 

London  :  Cassell.    1899.  6s. 
"  Our    Lady   of    Darkness."      By   Bernard  Capes. 

London  :  Blackwood.    1899.  6s. 
"Adam   Grigson."     By  Mrs.   Henry  de  la  Pasture. 

London.    Smith,  Elder.    1899.  6s. 

The  story  of  school  life  is  too  often  a  superficial, 
and  highly  personal,  epic  of  bullying,  sneaking,  smok- 
ing, and  venturing  out  of  bounds.  None  of  these 
occupations,  not  even  the  first,  is  essential  to  the 
picture.  The  one  thing  which  lies  in  every  boy's  expe- 
rience, the  characteristic  that  distinguishes  the  life  at  a 
public  boarding  school  from  life  elsewhere,  the  force 
which  alone  makes  a  self-governed  and  orderly  society 
of  boys  a  comprehensible  phenomenon  at  all — namely 
the  searching  domination  of  the  corporate  mind — that 
is  neglected  by  the  story-teller,  clean  omitted,  or  mis- 
understood, or  noticed,  as  if  it  were  a  joke,  only  in  its 
least  important  manifestations.  Public  spirit,  indis- 
solubly  bound  up  with  the  supremacy  of  games,  and 
coming  easily,  therefore,  to  such  as  are  proficient  in 
them,  noisily  proclaimed  by  many  among  those  who  are 
not,  caught  up  conscientiously  by  others,  an  over- 
whelming weight  upon  the  possibly  rebellious  ;  the  all- 
pervading  rigour  of  good  form,  supplying  the  place  of 
individual  judgment,  in  a  life  where  there  is  no 
authorised  privacy  ;  the  immense  sense  of  propriety, 
which  will  not  suffer  behaviour  to  vary  with  character, 
only  with  position  ;  the  social  scale,  calculated  on  an 
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athletic  basis,  but  taking-  some  account  of  sociability 
and  length  of  stay,  and  meaning  much  snobbishness  ; 
and  therewith  the  peculiar,  and  yet  familiar  ideals  of 
success  which  obtain,  so  that  you  may  see  an  in- 
tellectual in  the  Sixth,  for  instance,  convinced  that  he 
has  indeed  arrived,  if  his  greeting  is  courteously  re- 
turned by  some  favourite  in  the  Fourth — all  such  facts 
of  state  and  society  must  needs  be  omitted  by  the  story- 
teller, to  leave  his  picture  of  school  a  fantastic  and 
unrecognisable  medley  of  childishness  and  cruelty. 

They  will  be  disappointed  who  thought  that  Mr. 
Kipling's  school  story,  justifying  its  author's  reputation 
for  quick  sympathy  with  every  sort  of  life  and  its 
operations,  would  present  old  boys  with  the  truth  of 
their  sojourn  in  that  least  individualistic  of  societies. 
For  Mr.  Kipling  differs  little  in  this  respect  from  his 
predecessors.  His  rebellious  trio,  Stalky,  McTurk, 
and  Beetle,  fill  the  canvas.  The  school,  by  which 
they  are  neither  influenced  nor  burdened,  barely  appears 
even  as  a  background  ;  and  their  light  refusal  to  play 
games,  or  watch  house  matches,  means  to  them  only 
so  many  uninterrupted  afternoons  for  planning  the  far- 
fetched schemes  by  which  they  invariably  score  off  the 
whole  society,  with  a  completeness  that  surely  makes 
all  previous  boy  heroes  in  literature  regret  their 
moderation.  If  the  author,  then,  was  not  attracted 
by  school  life,  what  is  it  that  fires  his  interest?  For 
the  book  is  written  with  an  almost  feverish  relish. 
First  and  foremost,  he  is  engaged  in  describing, 
or  rather  inventing  with  impish  delight,  the  very 
effective,  the  stupendous,  practical  jokes  which 
engross  the  ever-free  activities  of  his  heroic  trio.  Every 
step  in  their  plans  is  nursed  at  length  ;  their  slang  is, 
of  course,  a  perpetual  joy  ;  and  incidentally  Mr.  Kipling 
had  admirably  permitted  a  schoolboy  to  be  a  great 
reader.  Secondly,  his  intention  is,  here  as  elsewhere, 
to  make  his  readers  "feel  warm  inside."  Hence  the 
omniscient  and  adorable  injustice  of  the  caning  head- 
master, hence  the  sympathetic  chaplain  who  smokes  his 
briar  with  the  else  terrible  occupants  of  Number  Five 
study,  hence  the  sudden  mention  of  how  a  careless 
schoolboy  is  to  die,  within  a  few  years,  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  hence  the  headmaster  sucking  the  stuff 
from  the  chest  of  a  diphtheritic  pupil- — and  many  other 
incidents  and  reflections,  piled  up  ever  more  and  more 
recklessly,  as  the  term  draws  to  a  close.  And  the 
reader,  it  must  be  added,  who  does  not  feel  warm 
inside,  when  Mr.  Kipling  gives  the  word,  is  no  true 
Briton.  On  that  head,  at  least,  the  book  seems  abso- 
lutely convincing. 

"Quinford  "  is  an  exasperating  example  of  the  truism 
born  of  "popular"  science  that  the  infinitely  little 
may  be  studied  till  the  infinite  itself  is  in  danger  of 
being  forgotten.  Its  theme  is  not  unpromising : 
the  hopeless  love  of  a  maiden  lady  of  forty  who 
is  jealous  of  her  niece  and  accepts  an  offer  of  marriage 
from  the  man  for  whom  the  niece  nurtures  a  secret 
passion.  What  Mr.  Holmes  has  done  for  the  most 
part  is  to  explain  his  village  scenes  in  the  terms  of 
urban  phrasemakers,  to  provide  bewildering  soliloquies 
in  the  third  person,  and  to  fill  up  the  gaps  between  the 
soliloquies  with  elusive  attempts  at  paradox.  Thus 
when  Miss  Rose  meditates  "  ridding  Mr.  Weldon  of 
the  too-alluring  presence  of  Hilda  "  her  thoughts 
are  thus  expressed:  "The  man  was  wailing  over 
a  loss  "  (i.e.  a  refusal  by  Hilda)  "  which  yet 
he  had  been  spared  :  the  longing  he  owned  asked 
nothing  of  her ;  it  was  born  of  the  clashing  of 
the  planets  of  his  own  wheeling  nature.  A  timely 
loneliness  would  create  a  timely  need,  to  be  followed  by 
an  inquiry  as  to  what  were  the  essentials.  It  was  her 
part — the  woman's — to  wait ;  but  nevertheless  she  had 
been  right  in  stripping  off  her  spirit's  yashmak."  In 
the  author's  more  lucid  moods  he  gives  us  comments 
such  as  the  following  : — "  A  shapely  leg  gains  from  its 
utter  lack  of  dignity  :  it  is  so  peculiarly  nothing  at  all 
it  is  quite  necessary  to  make  it  something,"  the  latter 
part  of  which  remark  we  are  tempted  to  adapt  to 
the  needs  of  "Quinford."  However  there  are  some 
passages  in  this  book  which  arrest  more  than  fleet- 
ing attention.  The  half-confidences  between  aunt  and 
niece  are  acutely  done  ;  and  the  description  of  Miss 
Rose's  amateur  philanthropy  enforces  regret  that  Mr. 
Holmes    has    not    thought   more    of   the    study  of 


character  than  of  what  he  would  no  doubt  dignify  by 
the  name  of  style. 

In  "The  Ship  of  Stars"  we  take  voyage  to  an 
enchanted  country.  If  there  is  reason  for  regret  it  is 
that  the  journey  is  so  short.  But  some  will  make  the 
venture  many  times.  It  is  not  a  new  country  that  is 
referred  to,  for  "  Q  "  is  again  taking  us  to  his  beloved 
Cornwall,  but  it  seems  new  nevertheless.  The  only  dis- 
traction is  afforded  by  the  Oxford  memories.  It  is  difficult 
however  to  say  which  subject  is  handled  the  more  tenderly 
— the  Western  county  or  the  alma  mater.  The  Reverend 
Samuel  Raymond  vicar  of  Nannizabuloe  and  his  wife 
Humility  are  characters  simply  drawn  yet  singularly 
impressive.  But  the  chief  interest  centres  in  their  son 
Theophilus  ("Taffy")  and  Honoria  the  ill-starred 
granddaughter  of  a  half-mad  fox-hunting,  cock-fighting 
Squire.  We  first  meet  the  two  when  one  is  a  dreamy 
boy  and  the  other  is  a  matter-of-fact  little  maiden  of 
wilful  ways.  We  leave  them  in  a  sort  of  twilight  with 
a  shadow  between  them,  and  when  the  sweetness  and 
the  strength  have  been  exchanged  through  suffering. 
There  are  shad}-  natures  in  this  book,  some  concerned 
with  the  inevitable  "revivalism,"  but  as  is  the  case 
wherever  the  writer  sees  things  clearly  and  sees  them 
whole  neither  the  black  nor  the  white  is  unduly  exag- 
gerated. "The  Ship  of  Stars"  should  carry  the 
reputation  of  "  Q  "  into  new  havens. 

A  very  striking  character  is  Mr.  Bernard  Capes' 
young  hero.  The  novel  deals  with  the  time  imme- 
diately preceding  the  French  Revolution,  when  anarchy 
reigned  and  men's  minds  were  in  a  constant  turmoil. 
Edward  Murk — afterwards  the  Earl  of  Murk — a  cool- 
headed,  observant,  and  self-contained  young  English- 
man, with  strong  artistic  perceptions,  and  fettered  by 
no  close  family  ties,  strikes  out  an  independent  path 
for  himself.  He  goes  to  the  Low  Countries  and  to 
France,  and  studies  the  working  of  the  new  revolu- 
tionary philosophy.  His  temperament  is  curiously  cold 
and  unimpressionable,  though  his  personality  is  at- 
tractive. At  the  outset  of  his  travels,  he  inspires  a 
great  passion  in  the  hearts  of  two  young  women.  For 
them  he  has  no  feeling  save  of  pity.  Some  scenes  in 
this  book  are  of  exceptional  force,  but  on  the  whole  it 
is  lurid,  whilst  here  and  there  it  is  structurally  defective. 
Nevertheless,  the  writer  who  can  produce  such  work  is 
capable  of  better.  Mr.  Bernard  Capes  may  bear  that  in 
mind  when  preparing  his  next  novel. 

Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture  made  herself  something-  of 
a  name  with  "  Deborah  o'  Tod's  "  and  her  new  book  is 
just  as  good,  in  a  different  way.  There  are  many  clever 
portraits  in  it — the  sweet,  dutiful  Margaret,  whom 
everyone  half  despises  and  wholly  adores  :  clever 
Elizabeth  and  vulgar  little  Rosamond  :  sturdy  Adam 
and  his  unutterable  nephew  :  and  (perhaps  best  of  all) 
the  fiery,  disappointed,  beautiful  old  Lady  Mary  and 
her  gouty  Sir  Wilfrid,  with  his  "  We'll  drink  to  their 

health  and  happiness,  confound  and  d  them  both  !  " 

Here  and  there,  characterisation  is  overdone  ;  but  for 
the  most  part  the  book  is  excellent  reading. 


SOME  SHORT  STORIES. 

"  In  a  Corner  of  Asia."    By  Hugh  Clifford.    London  : 

Unwin.     1899.  2s. 
"Mr.  Jack  Hamlin's  Mediation"  and  other  Stories. 

By  Bret  Harte.    London:  Pearson.    1899.  6s. 
"Twelve  Tales."    By  Grant  Allen.     London:  Grant 

Richards.    1899.  6s. 
"Little   Novels    of    Italy."     By    Maurice  Hewlett. 

London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.     1899.  6s. 

THE  political  agent,  or  even  the  business  agent — the 
young  Englishman,  at  any  rate,  with  his  back  to 
the  wall  in  a  distant  country — playing  a  lonely  game 
which  he  may  lose  but  the  empire  will  win — here  is  a 
figure  to  catch  the  imagination.  We  are  already 
becoming  familiar  with  him.  Soon,  very  soon,  he  will  be 
upon  us'  everywhere,  and  at  the  mercy  of  every  pen 
that  moves  for  our  entertainment.  It  is  a  new  province 
that  he  opens  for  the  writer  of  fiction,  a  field  that  lies 
temptingly  for  the  feet  of  those  who  have  no  eyes  to 
see  what  things  happen  at  home.     But  our  distant 
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countryman  is  not  yet  so  close,  and  we  willingly  come 
a  little  nearer  to  him  in  "A  Corner  of  Asia."  Mr. 
Hugh  Clifford  informs  us  of  his  hero's  loneliness,  his 
resource,  his  courage  ;  we  begin  to  see  the  colour  of 
his  duties,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  tropical  day  is 
passed  ;  we  catch  up  something  of  those  brown  and 
strangely  minded  peoples  among  whom  he  stands 
dealing  out,  with  no  sparing  of  pains  or  conscience, 
a  largely  incomprehensible  white  man's  justice.  And 
if  what  we  carry  away  from  his  pages  is  hardly  more 
than  information,  with  here  and  there  a  suggestion  for 
our  imagination  to  play  with,  Mr.  Hugh  Clifford  has 
still  achieved  the  object  he  puts  forward  in  his  modest 
preface. 

Bret  Harte  has  not  deserted  that  Wild  West  of  many 
years  ago  wherein  he  found  so  happy  and  affecting  an 
expression  for  his  warm  personal  sympathies,  his  delight 
in  gentleness,  generosity,  courtesy,  tenderness,  which 
bloomed  all  over  a  rough  ground.  The  present  set  of 
,stories  seems  to  be  more  than  anything  else  the  expres- 
sion of  an  individual  liking  for  certain  qualities  and 
appearances  that  are,  indeed,  very  likeable. 

The  collection  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  stories  reads  like 
the  work  of  a  man  who  starts  to  write  a  piece  of  fiction 
because  he  has  an  idea — some  notion  that  could  be 
expressed  in  abstract  terms — and  writing  on,  making  up 
'persons  and  places  and  actions,  gets  never  a  step 
beyond  the  bare  original  notion  which  might  have 
'been  conveyed  to  the  reader  in  a  few  lines  of  argument. 
The  idea,  to  take  an  illustration,  for  his  most  notable 
piece,  "The  Reverend  John  Creedy,"  is  that  of  a  Gold 
Coast  negro  lad,  who  is  trained  to  the  Christian  faith 
,in  England,  and  leaves  Oxford  the  complete  and  cul- 
tured English  gentleman,  with  an  English  girl  as  wife, 
to  relapse  beyond  recovery  into  Fantee  savagery,  and 
the  beating  of  sacrificial  tom-toms,  when  he  returns,  as 
missionary,  among  his  long-forgotten  people.  Now  this 
idea  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  is  certainly  striking  enough 
to  have  travelled  through  to  many  who  have  never  read 
"  The  Reverend  John  Creedy,"  and  the  character  of  the 
stories  in  this  volume  may  be  suggested  by  saying  that 
if  anyone  takes  it  up  in  eagerness  to  read,  at  last,  this 
story  of  which  hehas  onlyheard  thefamousnotion,  he  will 
be  disappointed ;  for  he  will  find  that  he  had  already  pos- 
sessed almost  all  that  the  story  has  to  offer.  The  volume 
is  memorable  for  its  ideas,  which  we  remember  as 
ideas  :  the  idea  that  a  man  may  stab  his  uncle  and 
forge  his  will,  and  yet  not  hurt  a  dog,  and  yet  make  a 
tender  husband,  and  live  through  a  remorseless  and 
happy  life  ;  the  idea  that  the  killing  off  of  the  unfit 
child  in  the  ideal  community  would  not  work  happily 
because  the  mother  would  die  of  grief ;  and  so  on. 
The  stories  could  be  given  in  briefest  extract  without 
losing  their  value,  and  any  other  writer,  given  the 
ideas,  and  endowed  with  the  "  mere  modest  industry," 
which  is  all  the  author  claims  in  his  introduction,  could 
make  up  persons,  places,  and  times  no  less  real,  and 
no  less  fit  as  a  vehicle. 

Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  has  a  fascinating  gift,  and  it 
makes  as  brave  a  show  in  "  Little  Novels  of  Italy"  as 
in  the  "  Forest  Lovers."  Here  is  no  question  of  ideas 
that  could  be  extracted  to  leave  nothing  of  value 
behind  ;  for  it  was  with  no  bare  notion,  no  disembodied 
argument,  that  Mr.  Hewlett  started  to  write  his  little 
novels.  His  conceptions  from  the  first  were  of  certain 
persons,  in  certain  places,  at  a  certain  time,  under- 
going certain  fates.  His  efforts,  if  anything  so  delight- 
fully successful  can  be  called  effort,  were  directed  to 
filling  out,  embroidering,  making  intelligible,  situations 
that  never  were  anything  else  but  concrete,  situations 
such  as  a  man  might  pick  out  ready  made  in  the  letters, 
memoirs,  tales  of  the  time.  And  it  is  certain  that  no 
Dther  writer,  starting  with  Mr.  Hewlett  to  tell  the 
same  interesting  stories,  could  hope  to  bring  off  any- 
thing as  taking.  For  even  though  he  made  himself  so 
familiar  with  renascent  Italy,  that  he  also  could  toss 
about  with  gay  assurance  the  personalities,  the  fashions, 
the  faiths  of  that  time,  he  would  still  lack  the  gift — to 
wit  Mr.  Hewlett's  happily  coloured  style,  that  goes 
with  such  swing  and  readiness  and  buoyancy  as 
would  snatch  the  pleased  reader  with  him  even  if  it 
were,  what  it  never  is,  merely  a  high-spirited  gift  of 
words.  For  all  its  brave  and  gallant  ease,  Mr.  Hewlett's 
Iwork  is  surprisingly  full  of  intelligence. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Dr.  Boyd  Carpenter's  "Popular  History  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  which  Mr.  Murray  will  publish  before  Christmas, 
will  deal  with  "the  possibilities  of  the  future  "  as  well  as  supply 
a  careful  sketch  of  ecclesiastical  development  in  these  islands 
from  the  days  of  Columba  to  those  of  Dr.  Temple.  The 
memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  Durnford,  which  the  same  publisher  has 
nearly  ready,  will  contain  letters  bearing  on  the  current 
"crisis"  in  the  Anglican  Church  and  will  present  a  view  of 
Church  history  which  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  closing 
century.  The  initial  section  of  the  volume  has  been  written 
mainly  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Chichester's  two  sons  ;  the 
remainder  has  been  prepared  by  the  editor,  Dean  Stephens  of 
Winchester.  By  January  Mr.  Murray  hopes  to  have  ready  Mr. 
Kinloch  Cooke's  memoir  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Teck,  features 
of  which  will  be  photographs  and  illustrations  not  hitherto 
published.  Two  other  books  to  come  from  the  house  of 
Murray  are  "A  Book  of  Whales"  by  F.  E.  Beddard,  F.R.S., 
who  will  do  something  to  demonstrate  how  little  the  general 
public  knows  of  his  subject  ;  and  "  Law  without  Lawyers " 
a  legal  handbook  drawn  up  on  popular  lines  by  two  barristers 
and  revised  by  a  third.  The  liberal  and  thorough  way  in  which 
Mr.  Murray  is  enlisting  the  aid  of  the  pictorial  anist  and  the 
camera  in  his  new  publications  is  a  sign  of  the  times. 

Vast  as  is  the  volume  of  recent  literature  dealing  with  the 
French  Revolution,  Mr.  Henry  Jephson  has  hit  upon  a  phase  of 
it  which  has  been  but  partially  dealt  with  by  historians  and  he 
has  put  the  result  of  his  studies  in  a  volume  called  "  The  Real 
French  Revolutionist"  which  Messrs.  Macmillan  will  publish. 
Messrs.  Macmillan  have  also  nearly  ready  "The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley  "  as  written  and  arranged  by 
his  son,  Mr.  Leonard  Huxley.  The  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Rhodes'  "  History  of  the  United  States  "  will  embrace  the  period 
from  McClellan's  siege  of  York  town  to  the  re  election  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  during  the  Civil  War.  A  new  work  by  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Macmillan  entitled  "  Gleanings  from  Holy  Fields  "  will 
be  a  description  of  the  author's  wanderings  in  Palestine. 

On  Monday  next  Messrs.  Longmans  will  publish  "The  River 
War"  by  Mr.  Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  who  describes  "in  exact 
military  detail  "  the  Dongola  and  Rhartoum  expeditions  and  the 
operations  on  the  Blue  Nile,  together  with  the  rteps  leading  up 
to  Lord  Kitchener's  campaigns  and  the  lessons  attached  to 
them.  As  few  need  to  be  reminded  the  author  served  with  the 
2 1st  Lancers  at  Omdurman.  "The  River  War,"  which  is  in 
two  volumes,  has  been  edited  by  Colonel  F.  Rhodes,  and 
is  prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  standard  authority 
on  the  reconquest  of  the  Soudan.  In  response  to  those  who, 
having  read  "The  Girlhood  of  Maria  Josepha  Holroyd,"  have 
become  curious  as  to  the  letters  written  during  that  lady's 
married  life,  Messrs.  Longmans  will  publish  a  volume  entitled 
"  The  Early  Married  Life  of  Maria  Josepha  Lady  Stanley." 
This  has  been  edited  by  one  of  her  grandchildren. 

No  inconsiderable  section  of  Miss  M.  Betham-Ed wards' 
"Anglo-French  Reminiscences,  1875-7899"  which  Messrs. 
Chapman  and  Hall  have  in  the  press  wiTT  consist  of  memoirs 
confided  to  the  writer  by  a  celebrated  Frenchman  who  played  a 
romantic  part  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Glimpses  will  also 
be  given  of  such  noteworthy  figures  as  Gambetta,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  Rosa  Bonheur.  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  have  also  in 
hand  a  history  of  the  Transvaal. 

To-day  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  publish  Vol.  I.  of  .the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Fitchett's  "  How  England  saved  Europe  :  the  Story  of  the  Great 
War  (1793-18 1 5)."  "Vedette"  will,  it  is  understood,  cover  a 
great  deal  of  ground  that  has  hitherto  been  but  imperfectly 
dealt  with.  "  The  Life  of  Charles  Sturt,"  by  Mrs.  Napier  Stin  t, 
daughter-in-law  of  the  Australian  explorer,  and  "  The  Great 
Company,  1 667-1871,"  a  book  giving  the  history  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  are  in  the  press.  In  addition  Messrs.  Smith, 
Elder  have  almost  ready  Prince  Kropotkin's  "  Autobiography," 
which  is  to  have  an  introduction  by  Herr  Brandes,  and  Sir 
Algernon  West's  "  Recollections,"  the  last  named  containing 
numerous  references  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill. 

Mr.  Heinemann's  programme  includes  Mr.  Frank  Harris' 
"  The  Man  William  Shakespeare."  To  this  the  author  has  a 
curious  "foreword."  He  says  :  "  In  this  book  I  have  sought  to 
do  for  Shakespeare  the  same  labour  of  love  that  Strauss  and 
Renan  did  for  Jesus."  The  remark  is  capable  of  misconstruc- 
tion. The  use  of  the  word  love  in  association  with  the  work  of 
Strauss  appears  at  least  incongruous.  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse's 
critical  studies  of  Watts,  Millais,  Alma-Tadema,  Burne-Jones, 
Orchardson,  Leighton  and  Poynter  will  be  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Heinemann  during  November.  "  The  Memoirs  of  the  Baroness 
de  Courtot,"  which  have  been  translated  from  the  German  for 
Mr.  Heinemann  by  Miss  Jessie  Haynes,  deal  with  the  troublous 
times  early  in  the  century  whenkall  eyes  were  turned  on  France. 

In  the  forthcoming  edition  of  Milton's  poetical  works  which 
the  Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching  has  edited  for  the  Clarendon  Press  the 
old  spelling  and  punctuation  have  been  preserved  with  a  view 
to  settling  the  correct  scansion.  Furthermore  the  various 
readings  published  during  the  poet's  lifetime  are  noted.  The 
volume  will  be  illustrated  with  facsimiles  and  collotypes. 

The  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  John  Everett  Millais "  by  his 
son  J.  G.  Millais  will  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Methuen  on 
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7  November  in  two  large  volumes  and  contain  over  300  illus- 
trations. On  13  November  Messrs.  Methuen  will  publish 
"  The  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  "  as  arranged  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin.  On  8  November  from  the  same 
house  may  be  expected  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Inge's  Bampton 
lectures  on  "  Christian  Mysticism  ; whilst  on  20  November 
will  appear  Mr.  E.  A.  Fitzgerald's  record  of  his  climbs  and 
adventures  in  Argentina  in  1896-7.  The  last-named  book, 
which  will  bear  the  title  "  The  Highest  Andes,"  will  be  lavishly 
illustrated.  It  would  have  been  published  a  year  ago  but  for 
the  continuous  ill-health  of  the  author. 

Messrs.  C.  J.  Clay  and  Sons  have  nearly  ready  two  new 
volumes  of  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges — 
(1)  "Chronicles  I.  and  II.,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Barnes, 
D.D.,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse ;  and  (2)  "The  Book  of  Proverbs," 
edited  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Perowne,  of  Norwich. 

A  singularly  varied  number  of  interests  will  centre  in  Sir 

Edward  Russell's  reminiscences,  "That  Reminds  Me   " 

announced  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  for  publication  on  13  November. 
What  is  called  "The  Gladstone  Matter"  is  believed  to  be  of 
particular  value — to  Gladstonians  at  all  events.  On  6  November 
Mr.  Unwin  will  issue  (1)  "The  Lewis  Carroll  Picture  Book" 
edited  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Collingwood,  Lewis  Carroll's  biographer 
and  (2)  "  The  Private  Nurse  :  Reminiscences  and  Experiences," 
by  Jessie  Holmes,  M. R.B.N. A.  The  chapter  on  "The  Nursing 
of  Public  School  Boys"  is  a' feature  which  is  expected  to 
attract  particular  attention.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Mrs. 
Craigie's  "  Robert  Orange,"  her  promised  sequel  to  "  The 
School  for  Saints,"  will  appear  before  next  spring. 

Next  week  Mr.  James  Bowden  is  to  publish  a  book  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Lawrence  bearing  the  inscription  "  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  : 
Life  Story,  Letters,  and  Reminiscences."  It  has  been  written 
by  the  authority  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  composer, 
whose  musical  genius  is  the  subject  of  an  "  appreciation  "  by 
Mr.  B.  W.  Findon.  The  letters  include  some  written  from 
France  in  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  early  days  when  he  was  on  the 
Continent  with  Dickens. 

Messrs.  Blackwood  have  in  the  press  a  cheap  edition  of 
Mr.  Coghill's  "Autobiography  of  Mrs.  Oliphant."  Messrs. 
Duckworth  announce  a  history  of  Eton  College  by  Mr.  Lionel 
Cust,  the  director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Messrs. 
Harper  and  Brothers  promise  immediately  Mr.  M.  H. 
Spielmann's  volume,  "  Thackeray's  Unidentified  Contributions 
to  '  Punch.'  "  The  "  Ruthless  Rhymes  for  Heartless  Homes  " 
which  an  officer  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  has  written  and 
"G.  H."  has  illustrated  for  Mr.  Arnold  is  dedicated  to  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Grenfell. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  have  in  preparation  "Glimpses 


of  Old  Bombay  and  Western  India "  by  Mr.  James  Douglas  ; 
"  Black  Jamaica,"  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Livingstone  ;  and  a  new  work 
from  the  pen  of  Captain  Mahan  dealing  with  the  results  of  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  will  publish  this  month  Mr. 
Irving  Montagu's  new  book  "  Things  I  have  seen  in  War."  On 
the  8th  and  23rd  they  will  issue  two  new  books  by  the  same 
author  one  being  described  as  "Tales  of  Terror,  by  Dick 
Donovan"  and  the  other  as  "The  Golden  Idol,  by  J.  E. 
Muddock."  Although  no  date  can  yet  be  given  Messrs.  Chatto 
will  certainly  issue  an  English  version  of  M.  Zola's  "  Fecondite  " 
in  a  style  uniform  so  far  as  appearance  goes  with  the  other 
works  by  Zola  issued  in  English  garb  by  this  firm.  A  volume 
of  literary  reminiscences  by  the  late  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  will  be 
issued  next  week  by  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Professor  Charles  Waldstein,  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  "  The  Jewish  Question,"  recently 
published  by  Messrs.  Gay  and  Bird.  The  first  edition  was 
issued  anonymously.  The  Professor  has  added  matter  dealing 
with  the  Dreyfus  case  and  the  Zionist  movement.  Messrs. 
Cassell  will  issue  this  month  the  memoirs  of  the  late  Dr.  Berry 
of  Wolverhampton. 

"The  Troubadours  at  Home,"  by  Justin  H.  Smith;  "The 
True  History  of  Bluebeard,"  by  Thomas  Wilson,  LL.D., 
"  Literary  Hearthstones,"  by  Marion  Harland,  "  Sketches  of 
Lowly  Life  in  a  Great  City"  (New  York),  by  M.  A.  Woolf ; 
and  "Bismarck  and  the  New  German  Empire"  by  J.  W. 
Headlam,  M.A.,  are  among  Messrs.  Putnams'  forthcoming 
books. 

Messrs.  Greening  are  preparing  a  special  "  Haymarket " 
edition  of  "  The  Black  Tulip,"  newly  translated  with  an  intro- 
duction by  S.  J.  Adair  Fitzgerald.  This  edition  is  to  be  illus- 
trated by  portraits  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  play.  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Drane  has  in  the  press  an  historical  novel  by  Mrs.  E. 
Richings  dealing  with  the  love  adventures  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh 
and  Bess  Throgmorton. 

In  his  new  book  on  "  Racing"  which  Mr.  R.  A.  Everett  (late 
of  W.  Thacker  and  Co.)  will  issue,  Mr.  W.  A.  C.  Blew  will 
for  the  first  time  detail  the  facts  of  what  is  known  in  sporting 
circles  as  "  the  Ormonde  incident."  Mr.  Everett  also  has  in 
preparation  a  new  work  by  Captain  Hayes  descriptive  of  the 
horse  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Leonard  Smithers  has  in  the  press  a  Christmas  book 
entitled  "The  Duke  of  Berwick:  a  Nonsense  Rhyme  by  the 
Belgian  Hare,  author  of  '  Tails  with  a  Twist.'  "  "  The  Belgian 
Hare"  is  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Lord  Alfred  Douglas. 

Mr.  Elliot  Stock  will  publish  as  a  Christmas  Gift  Book  an 
illustrated  edition  of  Theophile  Gautier's  "  Domestic  Menagerie." 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

OF 

GEORGE  NEWNES,  LIMI  rED. 

"  The  only  adequate  exposition  in  English  of  the  principles  of  the  new  Geography, 
and  their  application  to  the  facts  which  are  embraced  in  the  subject." — The  Times. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    GEOGRAPHY.      A  Com- 

pendium  of  Geographical  Information.  Written  by  70  of  the  foremost 
Geographers,  Explorers,  Statisticians,  Consuls,  &c.  Edited  by  Hugh  Robert 
Mill,  D.Sc.    i,iio  pages  demy  8vo.,  with  488  Illustrations,  15s. 

THE  ROYAL  ATLAS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey.  120  pages  of  Maps,  with  Index  of  35,000 
Places.  Edited  by  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Crown  folio,  clo'th  extra, 
16s.  net  ;  half-morocco,  18s.  6d.  net. 

THE   CITIZEN'S   ATLAS.    Comprising  100  Maps  and 

Gazetteer.  Edited  by  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Crown  folio,  cloth 
extra,  16s.  net ;  half-morocco,  18s.  6d.  net. 

THE    BOOK    OF   CRICKET.     A  Gallery  of  Famous 

Players.  Edited  by  C.  B.  Fry.  Copiously  Illustrated  and  magnificently 
printed  on  Superfine  Art  Paper.  256  pages,  crown  folio,  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  with  gilt  leaves,  12s.  od.  net. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS  ENTERTAINMENTS.  About 

400  pages,  demy  4to.  with  upwards  of  500  original  Illustrations.  15s. 

ENGLISH     CATHEDRALS      ILLUSTRATED.  By 

Francis  Bond,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  The  only  Illustrated  Work  which  comprises  an 
historical  and  architectural  account  of  the  whole  of  the  English  and  Welsh 
Cathedrals  in  one  volume,  334  pages,  with  180  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

FLASHLIGHTS  ON  NATURE.     By  Grant  Allen- 

With  150  Illustrations  by  Frederick  Enock.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  LOUIS  DE  ROUGEMONT. 

As  Told  by  Himself.  396  pages,  with  46  Illustrations.  Handsomely  bound.  6s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ASSOCIATION   FOOTBALL.  By 

N.  L.  Jackson.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  with  20  Illustrations,  6s. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALUS  NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  WORK  ON  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

THE   TRANSVAAL  AND   THE  BOERS:  a  History 

of  the  South  African  Republic.  By  W.  E.  Garrett  Fisher.  With  Map. 
Demy  8vo.  \ln  a  few  days. 

NEW  WORK  ON  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

PICTORIAL  PICKWICKIANA.     Charles  Dickens  and 

his  Illustrators.  With  3S0  Drawings  and  Engravings  by  Seymour  Buss,  H.  K. 
Browne  ("  Phiz  "),  Leech,  Heath,  Crowquill,  Onwhyn,  Gibson,  Sir  John  Gilbert. 
R.A.,  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.,  F.  W.  Pailthorpe,  Chas.  Green,  R.I.,  &c.  &c.  :  and 
Notes  on  Contemporaneous  Illustrations  and  Artists  on  Pickwick.  Edited  by 
J.  Grego.    2  vols.  large  crown  8vo.  [Next  week. 

THE  SUDAN  BY  A  SOLDIER. 

SUDAN  CAMPAIGN,  1896-99.     By  "An  Officer.'" 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.    Demy  8vo.  ros.  6d. 

VJust  ready. 

The  Daily  News  says  : — "  It  possesses  all  the  charm  of  a  narrative  written  by  ai, 
eye-witness,  who  has  himself  played  his  part  in  the  events  he  describes.  Hi^ 
picture  of  a  camel  ride  in  the  desert  is  one  of  the  very  best  things  of  the  kind  ever 
penned." 

SECOND  EDITION  OF  MAURICE  HEWLETT'S  NEW  BOOK. 

LITTLE  NOVELS  OF  ITALY.    By  Maurice  Hewlett, 

Author  of  "  The  Forest  Lovers,"  &c.  &c     Crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  Westminster  Gazette  says  : — "  The  effect  in  each  story  charms  us  as  some 
beautiful  and  apparently  effortless  work  of  nature  charms,  so  spontaneous  and  un- 
laboured does  it  seem  Flawless  we  must  pronounce  them  to  be  We  love  them 

all,  these  enchanting  little  novels  of  Italy." 

MRS.  PRAGA'S  NEW  BOOK. 

STARTING  HOUSEKEEPING.    A  Handbook  for  Be- 

ginners.    By  Mrs.  Praga.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  \_Ready. 
SPECIAL  POCKET  EDITION. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.     By  Charles  Dickens. 

With  Frontispieces  by  Phiz.  Printed  in  colours  and  decorative  Title-page 
Two  vols.  Small  fcap.  8vo.  limp  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  ;  limp  leather,  4s.  net. 
Uniform  with  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  already  published. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

A  New  Pocket  Edition  of  CHARLES  DICKENS'S  famous  Christmas  Books, 

printed  by  Messrs.  T.  and  A.  Constable,  of  Edinburgh. 
Each  Volume  will  contain  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Decorative  Title-page. 

Drawn  and  designed  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
Pott  8vo.  issued  in  two  styles  of  binding.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  is.  net  ;  limp  leather, 
gilt  top,  2S.  net. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL  IN  PROSE.    Being  a  Ghost  Story  for  Christmas. 
THE  CHIMES.    A  Goblin  Story  of  some  Bells  that  rang  an  Old  Year  out  and  n 
New  Year  in. 

THE  CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH.    A  Fairy  Tale  of  Home. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE.    A  Love  Story. 

THE    HAUNTED  MAN  AND  THE   GHOST'S  BARGAIN.     A  Fancy  fot 
Christmas  Time.   


7-12  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LIMITED,  London. 
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SO  D&SONS' 


NEW  PUBLSCATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  1009-NOVEMBER  1899.-2s.  6d. 

Some  Maxims  of  Napoleon.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  G.  F.  R.  Henderson. — The  Far 
Islands.  By  John  Buchan. — Byron,  to  1816.  By  G.  S.  Street. — On  Service  in  the 
Uganda  Protectorate.  By  Captain  Neill  Malcolm,  D.S.O. — Lord  Jim  :  a  Sketch. 
Chapter  V.  By  Joseph  Conrad. — A  New  Carriage  on  an  Old  Road.  By  Major 
Arthur  Griffiths.  A  South-Sea  Arcady.  By  Mrs.  A.  S.  Boyd. — A  Siberian  Adven- 
ture.— The  New  Australian  Commonwealth  and  the  Privy  Council.  By  Hon. 
Harold  G.  Parsons,  M.L.C. — Under  the  Beard  of  Buchanan. — The  Looker-On  : 
The  South  African  War  :  the  70,000  and  Its  Significations  ;  A  Golden  Thought  ; 
The  Church  Conference. — The  Transvaal  Twenty  Years  Ago.  By  General  Sir 
Henry  Brackenbury,  K.C.B.,  K. C.S.I. 


1!  : 
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NEW    WORK    BY    G.  W.  STEEYENS. 

SECOND  EDITION.    NOW  READY. 

IN  INDIA.    By  G.  W.  Steevens,  Author  of 

"With  Kitchener  to  Khartum,"  "With  the  Conquering  Turk,"  "The  Land 
of  the  Dollar,"  "  Egypt  in  1S9S,"  &c.  &c.    With  a  Map.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  To  read  this  book  is  a  liberal  education  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least 
known  portions  of  our  Empire." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

'  Reveals  India  and  our  methods  of  government  there  to  the  British  elector  with  a 
■completeness  that  has  never  before  been  equalled."— Daily  Mail. 

'  As  throwing  a  glowing,  yet  piercing  light  on  life  in  the  East,  the  book  comes 
nearer  to  the  level  of  '  Eothen  '  than  anything  my  Baronite  can  at  the  moment  re- 
•call." — Punch. 


SACK'S  NEW  NOVEL,. 

SECOND  EDITION.    NOW  READY. 

ON  TRIAL.     By  Zack,  Author  of  "  Life  is 

Life."    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

'    "  Is  something  more  than  remarkable  We  have  not  read  for  a  long  time  any 

piece  of  prose  fiction  which  impressed  us  so  much."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"One  of  those  rare  stories  that  stand  apart  from  their  fellows  Tragic  yet 

simple,  true  and  yet  not  harsh,  Zack's  story  moves  inevitably  towards  the  final 
.page. " — Outlook. 


Edited  by  PROFESSOR  SAINTS  BURY. 

PERIODS  OF  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE. 

(A  Continuous  and  Complete  History  of  the  Subject.) 
NOW  READY. 

THE  AUGUSTAN  AGES.   By  Oliver  Elton, 

't;  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  Owens  College,  Manchester.  Crown  8vo. 
,'*'        ss.  net. 

»|l     "  A  book  of  first-hand  knowledge,  and  of  first-rate  critical  ability  Mr.  Oliver 

Elton  writes  with  the  precision  of  intimacy,  and  with  an  admirable  lucidity  which 
makes  it  a  pleasure  to  learn  from  him." — Manchester  Courier. 

At  all  Booksellers'  and  libraries. 

'THE  DON  AND  THE  UNDERGRADUATE. 

A  TALE  OF  ST.  HILARY'S  COLLEGE,  OXFORD.  By  W.  E.  W. 
Collins.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

CHEAPER  EDITION. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY    AND  LETTERS  OF 

MRS.  M.  O.  W.  OLIPHANT.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  Mrs.  Harry 
I        Coghill.    With  two  Portraits.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  Replete  with  absorbing  and  individual  interest  The  fascinating  letters  are 

;  rich  in  pleasant  episodes  of  a  successful  career  and  in  matters  of  literary  and 

*  domestic  interest."—  Times. 

•  11  One  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  one  of  the  saddest,  of  literary  biographies. 
j».....Her  reminiscences  are  full  of  lively  anecdotes  and  graphic  sketches." 

[Daily  News. 

CHRIST  THE  PROTESTANT  :  AND  OTHER 


SERMONS.  By  Hely  Hutchinson  Almond,  M.A. 
Glasgow  ;  Headmaster  of  Loretto  School.    Crown  8vo.  5s 


Ox, 


Hon.  LL.D. 


PREHISTORIC     SCOTLAND    AND  ITS 

PLACE  IN  EUROPEAN  CIVILISATION.  Being  a  General  Introduction 
to  the  "  County  Histories  of  Scotland."  By  Robert  Munro,  M.A.,  M.D., 
Author  of  "  Prehistoric  Problems,"  "  The  Lake  Dwellings  of  Europe,"  &c.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  striking  example  of  masterly  synthesis,  founded  on  patient  analysis  and  col- 
lation  Well  supplied  as  it  is  with  judiciously  chosen  illustrations,  Dr.  Munro's 

latest  volume  will  command  the  close  attention  of  many  readers,  and  amply  sustain 
i  lis  reputation  as  a  cautious  antiquary  and  attractive  writer." — Morning-  Post. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


smith,  elder1w^i  books 

(IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"  DEEDS  THAT  WON  THE  EMPIRE." 

In  4  vols,  crown  Svo.  with  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  plans,  6s,  each. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR  (1793-1815). 

By  W.  H.  FITCH ETT,  LL.D. 

Author  of  "Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire,"  "  Fights  for  the  Flag,"  &c. 

VOL  I.  FROM  THE  LOW  COUNTRIES  TO  EGYPT, 

•    IS  PUBLISHED  TO-DAY, 
And  the  remaining  Volumes  will  be  issued  at  intervals. 


NEW  WORK  FOR  JUVENILES  BY  HIS  HONOUR  JUDGE  PARRY. 
Published  To-day.    Small  4to.  6s. 
With  Illustrations  by  Athelstan  Rusden. 

THE  SCARLET  HERRING,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  His  Honour  Judge  EDWARD  ABBOTT  PARRY, 
Author  of  "  Kaiawampus  :  Its  Treatment  and  Cure,"  "  Butter-Scotia." 
**e  Also  an  Edition  of  50  Copies,  printed  on  Japanese  Vellum  and  bound 
in  white  vellum,  price  21s.  each,  net.    Each  copy  signed  by  the  Author  and 
numbered. 

VOLUME  II.  OF  MR.  ROBERT  BRIDGES'  COLLECTED  WORKS. 
JUST  PUBLISHED.    Small  Post  8vo.  6s. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BRIDGES. 

Volume  2.    Contents  : — Shorter  Poems  :  New  Poems ;  Notes. 


REVISED,  ENLARGED,  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 
JUST  PUBLISHED.    With  Frontispiece.    Large  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

COLLECTIONS    AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 

By  "  One  who  has  Kept  a  Diary." 


NEW   SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 
ADAM  GRIGSON.    By  Mrs.  De  La  Pasture, 

Author  of  "  Deborah  of  Tod's  "  &c. 

SWORD  AND  ASSEGAI.  By  Anna  Howarth, 

Author  of  "Jan  :  an  Afrikander,"  "Katrina:  a  Tale  of  the  Karoo,"  &c. 
The  story  recounts  the  hardships  endured,  and  the  hairbreadth  escapes  experi- 
enced, by  the  early  settlers  at  the  Cape  during  the  Kaffir  outbreaks,  and  the  authoress 
vouches  for  the  accuracy  of  the  incidents  described. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


PERSONAL 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

RECOLLECTIONS 


OF  ABRAHAM 


LINCOLN  AND  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 
'*  The  Life  of  James  A.  Garfield,"  &c.  12 


By  James  R,  Gilmore,  Author  of 


Daily  Chronicle. — "  The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  reported  conversation,  and 
this  fact  gives  it  a  lighter  and  more  attractive  quality  than  would  have  been  possessed 
by  an  unbroken  narrative  .  ..  It  is  full  of  anecdote,  and  thoroughly  interesting." 

Times. — "  Mr.  Gilmore  was  brought  into  contact  with  President  Lincoln  at 
several  important  junctures,  and  he  tells  us  that,  having  noted  the  words  spoken 

within  twenty-four  hours,  he  is  able  to  reproduce  them  with  complete  fidelity  

They  throw  sidelights  upon  an  extremely  important  period,  and  they  are  eminently 
readable." 

Spectator  (in  a  review  of  two  columns). — "A  very  interesting  and  readable  book 
 Full  of  material  for  romance." 


FAIRY  FOLK  FROM  FAR  AND  NEAR.    By  Annie 

Hyatt  Woolf.    Illustrated  in  colours  by  Hans  Reitz.  5s. 

Dundee  Advertiser. — "It  has  twenty  short  fairy  tales  from  nearly  all  lands. 
There  is  thus  plenty  of  variety  to  suit  the  roving  tastes  of  young  people,  and  the  change 
of  scenes  and  figures  is  very  lightsome.  China,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  Norway,  and 
Bohemia,  and  other  countries  contribute  to  the  collection,  and  the  volume  is  nicely 
illustrated  and  attractively  bound." 

Weekly  Sun. — "  They  are  told  in  the  simplest  language,  and  deal  with  nothing 
that  is  not  readily  grasped  by  the  mind  of  a  child.    This  is  a  welcome  fact,  for  most 
children's  books  now  published  contain  the  humour  of  adults,  and  fail  altogether  in 
their  intended  purpose." 
Jewish  Chronicle. — "A  very  welcome  addition  to  the  ever-growing  number  of 

books  for  children  We  are  impressed  with  the  author's  competence   to  write  for 

young  folks  Written  with  full  sympathy  for  youthful  readers  The  get*up  of 

the  volume — with  the  dainty  illustrations  by  Hans  Reitz — is  excellent." 


RIP  VAN  WINKLE.    By  Washington  Irving.  With 

24  Photogravure  Illustrations  and  numerous  Text  Illustrations  by  Frank  T. 
Merrill,    ios.  6d. 

Scotsman. — "  The  pictures  consist  of  charming  photogravures  of  natural  scenery 
and  of  drawings  in  black  and  white.  The  last  are  always  pretty  and  interesting, 
and  make  the  volume  a  suitable  book  for  young  readers."  [First  review. 


NEW  6s.  FICTION. 
FORD'S  FOLLY,  Ltd.    By  Major  Arthur  Griffiths, 

Author  of  "  The  Rome  Express,"  "  Chronicles  of  Newgate,"  &c. 

[November  2. 

JUST  JANNOCK  !    By  Eyre  Hussey,  Author  of  "On 

Account  of  Sarah."  [November  12. 

JOHN  MACQUEEN,  Hastings  House,  Norfolk  Street,  W.C 


:* 


Yin 
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GEORGE  ALLEN'S  LIST.      CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


THE  REDEMPTION  OF  EGYPT. 

By  W.  BASIL  WORSFOLU,  M.A. 

Author  of  "  Sout  i  Africa." 

With  4  Illustrations  in  Colour,  20  Full-Pag3  and  70  Text  Illustrations 
from  Sketches  and  Photographs  by  ths  Author.  Cloth,  gilt  top, 
352  pages  of  Text,  extra  fcap.  4to.  25s.  net.  [  Just  out. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  represent  the  physical  and  social  characteristics  of 
Egypt  in  connexion  with  the  work  of  political  reorganisation  and  industrial  develop- 
ment now  in  progress. 

Among  the  Contents  are  :  -The  Remains  of  Mediaeval  Cairo— The  Mosques  of 
Cairo,  as  illustrative  of  S.racenic  Art — The  Pyramids  and  the  Temples  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Luxor  and  at  Phihe  — The  Government  Schools  and  the  Mosque 
Schools — The  New  Irrigation  Works— The  Cotton  and  Sugar  Industries — Agricul- 
ture and  Light  Railways — The  Prisons — Local  Administration — and  the  Industrial 
Development  of  the  Soudan. 


THE   HOMERIC    HYMNS.     A  New  Prose 

Translation,  with  Essays  Literary  and  Mythological.  By  Andrew  Lang. 
Illustrated  with  7  Photogravure  Plates  and  7  Half-Tone  Subjects  from  Old 
Greek  Sculptures.    Crown  8vo.  272  page*,  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.     [fust  out. 


GOOD  CITIZENSHIP:  Twenty-three  Essays 

by  various  Authors  on  Social,  Personal,  Political,  and  Economic  Problems  and 
Obligations.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Hand,  with  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Gore,  M.A. ,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  528  pages,  6s.  net.  [Just  out. 


PEG  WQFFINGTON.     By  Charles  Readf. 

A  New  Edition.  With  74  Illustrations,  besides  Initials  and  Cover,  by  Hugh 
Thomson,  with  an  Introduction  by  Austin  Dokson.  Crown  8vo.  352  pages, 
cloth,  gilt  top  or  edges,  6s.  [Just  out. 

Also  200  Special  Copies  on  Arnold's  Hand-made  Paper.  Super- 
royal  Svo.  SOs.  net. 

TALES  FROM  BOCCACCIO.     Rendered  into 

English  by  Josei'H  jACons,  with  an  Introduction.  Also  20  Full-Page  Designs, 
Illustrated  Borders  to  each  Story,  and  a  Cover  by  Byam  Shaw.  Pott  4to. 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  net.  [Just  out. 

AN  ANIMAL  ALPHABET  BOOK.   In  Thirty 

Designs,  printed  in  Red  and  Black,  with  Cover  and  Verses.  By  Sara  M. 
Fallon.    Pott  oblong,  Cover  in  Colours,  2s.  6d.  [Just  out. 


ANITA,  and  other  Poems.    Bv  William 


Merryvale.    Royal  t6mo.  cloth,  5s.  net. 


[Just  out. 


NEW  ED5TIGKS  OF  JOHN  BUSKIN'S  WORKS. 

PR/ETERITA. 

Outlines  of  Scenes  and  Thoughts  perhaps  Worthy  of 
Memory  in  My  Past  Lite. 

Three  vols,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  5s.  each  net ;  roan  gilt,  7s.  6d.  each  net. 
Volume  I.— Consisting  of  Twelve  Chapters,  with  Engraving  of  "  My  Two  Aunts  " — 

1819-1839.  [Just  out. 

Volume  II. — Consisting  of  Twelve  Chapters,  with  Plates  of  "  Old  Dover  Packet 
Jib  "  and  "  The  Castleof  Annecy  "— 1839-1849.  [Just  out. 

Volume  III.— Containing  Chapters  I.  to  IV.,  together  with  Parts  I.  and  II.  of 
"  Dilecta,"  and  a  third  hitherto  unpublished  Part,  in  addition  to  a  Chronology 
and  comprehensive  Index  to  the  whole  work,  and  a  Plate  of  "The  Grand 
Chartreuse,"  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Ruskin  — 1850-1864.         [Nearly  ready. 


ON    THE    OLD    ROAD:    a    Collection  of 

Miscellaneous  Articles  and  Essays  on  Literature  and  Art.  In  3  vols,  (sold 
separately),  cloth,  gilt  tops,  5s.  each  net.  [Shortly. 

The  subjects  dealt  with  are  (inter  alia)  :— My  First  Editor— Lord  Lindsay's 
"Christian  Art "— Eastlake's  "History  of  Oil  Painting  "—Samuel  Prout  -Sir 
Joshua  and  Holbein— Pre-Raphaelitism— Opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  — Study  of 
Architecture— The  Cestus  of  Aglaia — Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul— Fairy  Stories — Usury 
— Home  and  its  Economies. 


GIOTTO  AND  HIS  WORKS  IN  PADUA. 

A  new  small  edition  of  the  work  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Arundel 
Society.    With  about  50  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 

•     .    [Shortly. 

READINGS    IN    "  FOBS  CLAVIGERA." 

Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d„net.  [Nearly  ready. 

London  :  GEORGE  ALLEN,  156  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 


THE  ECONOMIC  WRITINGS  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  PETTY, 

together  with  the  ■  'bservations  upon  the  Hills  of  Mortality,  more  probably  by 
Captain   John   Gkaunt.      Edited   by   Charles   H.    Hull,   Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.  with  3  Facsimiles,  25s. 
Daily  News.— "We  owe  to  an  American  scholar,  Dr.  C.  H.  Hull,  of  Cornell 
University,  this,  the  first  collected  edition  of  Sir  William  Petty's  economic  tracts. 
A  knowledge  of  these  papers  is  indispensable  to  a  complete  study  of  Economic 
Science  in  England.    Hitherto,  however,  the  tracts  have  been  scarce,  and,  to  the 
majority  of  inquirers,  inaccessible   This  edition,  beautifully  printed  by  the  Cam- 

bridge University  Press,  is  all  that  students  can  desire.  ' 

LIFE  AND  REMAINS  OF  THE  REV.  R.  H.  QUICK.  Edited 

by  F.  Stork.    With  portrait,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

^Y/fl/.'r.  -"  We  know  of  no  book  which  a  teacher  who  wants  to  do  his  work 
thoughtfully  and  faithfully  should  more  certainly  keep  on  some  handy  shelf." 

Aiheneeum. — "  This  book  will  have  to  be  read  by  all  teachers." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. There  is  scarcely  a  dull  paragraph  in  the  whole  book  of 
500  pages." 

DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  GREEK  IAMBIC  VERSE.    By  W.  H. 

D.  Rouse,  M.A.,  formerly  Fel'ow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  a  Master 
at  Rugby  School.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

CAMBRIDGE     COMPOSITIONS,     GREEK    AND    LA^  IN. 

Edited,  for  the  Syndics  of  the  Press,  by  R.  D.  Archer  Hind,  M.A.,  and  R.  D. 
Hicks,  M.A.,  Fellows  and  Classical  .Lecturers  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Crown  8vo.  10s. 

Classical  Rtvieiv. — "  The  book  before  us  quite  surpasses  its  predecessors,  in  our 

judgment   We  heartily  welcome  'Cambridge  Compositions'  as  being  in  itself 

an  admirable  piece  of  work,  and  also  as  affording  a  very  favourable  augury  for  the 
future  of  English  Scholarship."— R.  Y.  T. 

A  PRIMER  OF  FRENCH  VERSE  FOR  UPPER  FORMS. 

Edited  by  Frederic  Spencer,  M.A..,  1  Ml.  Doc.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3s. 

[Pitt  Press  Series. 

The  arrangement  cf  most  books  which  treat  of  French  prosody  suggesis  that  they 
are  designed  to  teach  the  art  of  zvritmg  verse.  The  object  of  this  Primer  is  less 
ambitious,  being  to  associate  with  interesting  extracts  from  the  work  of  numerous 
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NOTES. 

The  only  humorous  passage  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
speech  was  his  assurance  that  "the  Cabinet  have  not 
had  one  farthing-  either  from  the  Transvaal  or  any  other 
goldfield."  If  this  is  literally  true,  Cabinet  Ministers 
must  be  monsters  of  self-denying  virtue.  What  was 
the  meaning  of  the  cryptic  reference  to  Yukon  and 
Lord  George  Hamilton  we  cannot  imagine,  unless  it  be 
that  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton  has  recently  bought  a  gold- 
field  at  Attlin,  so  we  read.  If  any  Foreign  Power  ever 
nursed  the  dream  of  interfering  between  us  and  the 
Boers,  after  the  war  is  over,  we  should  think  they  would 
now  turn  their  minds  in  another  direction.  There  was 
no  mistaking  Lord  Salisbury's  "  Hands  off!  " 

Criticism  of  the  reverses  and  successes  of  the  war  is 
the  universal  topic  of  conversation  amongst  civilians, 
who  are  perfectly  incompetent  to  judge,  even  on  full 
information,  which  they  have  not  got,  but  who  amuse 
themselves  all  the  same.  Amongst  military  men  there 
is  a  striking  uniformity  of  speech.  They  one  and  all 
refuse  to  say  a  word  against  Sir  George  White,  and 
they  one  and  all  say  many  words,  and  very  bad  ones, 
against  Sir  William  Butler.  They  allege  that  Sir 
William  Butler  left  Cape  Town  in  a  state  of  absolute 
unpreparedness  to  receive  the  troops,  that  the  condition 
of  the  frontier  defences  was  disgraceful,  and  that  he 
gave  the  Government  no  useful  information  as  to  the 
number  and  resources  of  the  Boers.  These  are  grave 
allegations,  which  will  have  to  be  gone  into  later  on. 
In  the  meantime,  what  the  ordinary  Briton  would  like 
to  know  is,  What  has  the  Intelligence  Department  in 
South  Africa  been  about  for  the  last  five  years  ?  And 
why,  with  all  our  wealth  and  science,  cannot  we  armour 
artillery  with  guns  at  least  as  powerful  as  those  of  "  the 
peasant  army  "  ?  It  is  a  little  humiliating  that  a  hand- 
ful of  bluejackets  should  save  the  situation. 

It  is  well  known  that  South  Africa  is  particularly 
fatal  to  horses  before  and  even  after  they  have  gone 
through  the  necessary  process  of  "salting."  An 
interesting  experiment  was  tried  by  Lord— then 
Colonel— Methuen  in  Sir  Charles  Warren's  1884 
expedition.  The  former,  as  is  well  known,  commanded 
an  irregular  regiment — Methuen's  Horse.  His  theory 
then  was  that  some  poisonous  quality  existed  in  the 
early  morning  dew.  Accordingly  an  order  was  issued 
for  horses  to  wear  nosebags  at  night,  and  so  prevent 
their  eating  the  dew-covered  grass.  Without  saying 
that  this  was  really  a  preventative,  it  is  at  least  certain 
that  the  mortality  in  Methuen's  Horse  was  less  than  in 
other  corps.  The  chief  drawback,  however,  was  that 
the  horses'  breath  rotted  the  nosebags,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  campaign  there  were  few  nosebags  not  in 
holes.  If  Lord  Methuen  still  holds  these  views,  he 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  plan  in  his 
division. 


How  a  man  in  Lord  Wolseley's  position  could  attend 
a  public  banquet,  where  he  must  have  known  he  would 
be  reported,  and  make  a  speech  which,  as  he  told  us, 
he  had  not  prepared,  is  one  of  those  things  which  passes 
comprehension.  We  think  it  would  have  been  better 
if  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  not  spoken  at  all  during 
the  progress  of  the  war.  But  if  he  must  speak,  he 
might  at  least  prepare  what  he  is  going  to  say.  The 
speech  was  full  of  verbal  infelicities  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing kind.  Fancy  the  Commander-in-Chief  taking 
credit  to  himself  and  his  colleagues  for  preparations 
"  to  try  and  bring  this  curious  army  of  ours  up  to  the 
level  of  the  modern  armies  of  the  world  "  !  Then  fol- 
lowed the  complaint  of  "  the  most  dire  opposition  on  the 
part  of  a  great  number  of  people  who  ought  to  have 
been  the  first  to  help  us."  Who  were  these  people? 
The  nation  would  like  to  know.  When  Lord  Wolseley 
tells  us  that  the  Boers  are  "an  honest  people"  we 
must  take  leave  to  doubt  his  preceding  statement  that 
he  knew  "  a  good  deal  of  the  Boer  character." 

The  most  serious  remark  of  all  was  the  admission 
that  "  the  enemy  are  much  more  numerous  and  powerful 
than  we  anticipated."  Does  Lord  Wolseley  realise 
what  a  damning  indictment  he  has  hurled  at  the  Intel- 
ligence Department  ?  But  the  crowning  gaucherie 
was  the  hope  "  that  when  we  read  the  list  of  casualties 
there  will  be  a  very  large  proportion  of  officers 
sufferers  as  well  as  men."  Of  course  we  know  what 
Lord  Wolseley  meant,  but  for  awkwardness  of  expres- 
sion the  phrase  would  be  hard  to  beat.  However  his 
evident  pride  in  speaking  of  the  short  service  system 
was  justified,  seeing  how  much  he  has  had  to  do  with  it, 
and  how  successfully  his  mobilisation  arrangements 
have  recently  worked  out.  The  country  owes  him  a 
considerable  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  arduous  and 
successful  labours  both  as  Adjutant-General  and  espe- 
cially as  Commander-in-Chief.  What  good  work  he  has 
done  is  not  yet  sufficiently  realised  either  by  soldiers 
or  civilians.    In  the  future  we  hope  it  will  be. 

For  some  weeks  past  the  shop  of  a  well-known  wine 
merchant  and  Italian  warehouseman  in  Pall  Mall  has 
worn  the  appearance  of  a  laager.  Packing-case  piled 
upon  packing-case  has  protected  the  windows  from 
assault  :  but  apparently  the  siege  has  been  raised,  for 
the  barricade  has  disappeared.  The  removal  of  the 
cases  coincides  with  the  approaching  departure  of  the 
Household  Cavalry,  who  wisely  rely  upon  the  juicy 
friendship  of  the  grape  of  France  in  any  campaigning 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  endure.  The  last  to  leave 
and  the  first  to  return,  these  spoiled  favourites  of  the 
War  Office  excite  the  ridicule  of  their  work-a-day 
comrades  in  arms  ;  and  it  is  a  serious  question  why  the 
nation  should  pay  to  drag  through  drift  and  over  nek 
the  champagne  and  pates-de-foie-gras  of  the  Guards. 
It  is  awful  to  think  what  would  happen  if  the  transport 
mules  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  stampede  with 
the  '84  Moet  and  Cobbett's  "  old  particular." 
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The  Irish  parties  are  coining  very  badly  out  of  their 
Kruger  crusade.  With  the  exception  of  the  out-and- 
out  Fenians  who  are  about  as  influential  as  anarchists 
in  England,  Irishmen  whether  Nationalists  or  not 
are  uncommonly  proud  of  the  Dublin  Fusiliers  and 
the  Irish  Fusiliers  and  the  others  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  at  Natal.  But  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr. 
Dillon  have  perversely  joined  Dr.  Leyds'  band  and  are 
not  simply  criticising"  the  diplomacy'  which  led  to  the 
war — as  they  are  perfectly  entitled  to  do  if  they  feel  so 
inclined — but  are  openly  rejoicing  at  the  defeats  and 
misfortunes  of  Irish  soldiers  in  the  field.  This  puts 
them  outside  the  pale  of  decent  controversialists.  They 
are  falling  to  the  level  of  anarchists  and  dynamiters  and 
other  enemies  of  society.  Not  only  have  they  thereby 
utterly  alienated  the  English  Home  Rulers  and  many 
respectable  Irish  Nationalists  but  they  have  disgusted 
the  many  Colonials  who  used  to  keep  the  party  in  funds 
because  they  believed  Home  Rule  was  a  kind  of  half- 
way house  to  Imperial  Federation. 

There  is  a  limit  even  to  M.  Rochefort's  anti -English 
vocabulary.  It  was  startling  and,  in  a  sense,  exhilarat- 
ing a  month  ago  ;  after  Ladysmith  it  rose  to  its  very 
highest — now,  almost  exhausted,  it  grows  weaker  and 
weaker  every  day.  Old  adjectives,  older  accusations, 
come  from  the  pen  that  all  faithful  readers  of  the 
"  Intransigeant  "  thought  once  to  be  inexhaustible.  Do 
they  turn  to  the  "Libre  Parole"  or  the  "Petit 
Journal  "  they  find  the  same  pale  and  puerile  senti- 
ments expounded.  And,  to  make  up  for  this  dearth, 
they  refer  their  readers  to  a  number  of  sensational 
cafes  where,  seated  before  a  mass  of  manuscript,  one  of 
their  smallest  contributors  "receives"  volunteers  for 
the  "  Boer  interests"  in  South  Africa.  Nor  are  these 
"  invitations  "  issued  by  only  the  lower  section  of  the 
French  press.  The  "  Figaro  "  rejoices  over  the  venture, 
and,  on  Thursday  last,  devoted  a  column  to  the  nightly 
pro-Boer  meetings  held  in  the  Cafe  Procope — an  ancient 
retreat,  renowned  for  memories  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
and,  later,  of  Robespierre,  Danton,  and— Gambetta. 

The  Tsar's  visit  to  Berlin  and  the  approaching  visit 
of  the  Kaiser  to  England  have  effectually  diverted 
German  public  opinion  from  home  politics,  and  once 
more  the  Berlin  press  is  shown  to  be  utterly  out  of 
touch  with  the  really  influential  and  guiding  thoughts 
of  the  Empire.  In  Prince  Bismarck's  time  the  press 
was  kept  fairly  well  in  hand  and  even  when  it  was 
most  furiously  anti-English  as  in  the  Eighties  there 
was  reason  for  such  an  attitude.  To-day  however  the 
scolding  and  the  "  Press-bengel  "  are  directed  not  by 
the  nod  of  Prince  Bismarck  but  by  the  payments  doled 
out  by  Dr.  Leyds.  For  the  moment  the  whole  pack — 
with  the  exception  of  the  "Cologne  Gazette"  and 
the  "  Norddeutsche  " — are  in  full  cry  against  England, 
but  Dr.  Leyds'  funds,  now  that  there'  are  no  mines  to  be 
fleeced,  cannot  hold  out  indefinitely.  Hence  a  change 
in  the  tone  of  the  Continental  press  may  shortly  be 
looked  for.  Educated  Germans  who  have  seen  a  little 
of  the  world  across  the  frontier  are  constantly  lamenting 
the  absence  of  an  honest  and  independent  press  in  the 
fatherland,  but  so  long  as  the  German  journalist  looks 
on  his  work  not  as  a  profession  but  as  a  branch  of  the 
blackmailing  business,  only  very  sanguine  people  can 
hope  for  a  permanent  improvement. 

Popular  interest  in  the  High  Court  proceedings  rose 
only — as  we  predicted — a  few  days  before  the  announce- 
ment of  the  first  public  sitting.  Until  then,  everyone 
waited  ;  but,  as  Thursday  drew  near,  applications  for 
tickets  to  the  Senat  poured  in  from  all  directions. 
M.  Deroulede  was  expected  to  make  a  stirring  "entrance 
speech  ; "  and  they  who  were  present  were  not  disap- 
pointed. "  I  represent  the  people,"  he  proclaimed  with 
characteristic  gestures  ;  and  proved  himself,  by  his 
bearing,  to  be  in  capital  form,  and  capable  of  making  a 
vivid  and  striking  defence.  Even  his  most  bitter 
enemies  cannot  accuse  him  of  having  been  in  league 
with  the  Royalist  and  Anti-Semitic  parties  ;  and,  as  his 
principles  throughout  the  last  two  years  have  been  those 
of  a  "  plebiscite  " — of  one  whose  single  aim  is  to  have  the 
chief  of  the  State  elected  by  the  voice  of  the  people — we 
cannot  think  that  the  High  Court  will  condemn  him 


either  hastily  or  harshly.  Nearly  five  hundred  witnesses 
have  been  summoned  by  the  defence  ;  and;  as  many  a 
stirring  scene  may  be  expected  to  take  place,  the  end  of 
the  trial  is  not  likely  to  be  reached  for  at  least  another 
month. 

Things  are  very  bad  in  a  central  European  country 
when  the  troops  become  insubordinate,  and  the  very 
worst  symptom  of  the  Austrian  language  trouble  is 
that  it  has  spread  to  the  young  troops  who  in  Bohemia 
have  of  late  repeatedly  refused  to  attend  to  regimental 
orders  uttered  in  German.  On  Monday  last  a  batch  of 
Bohemian  recruits  refused  to  answer  the  roll-call  in  the 
regulation  manner,  and  some  of  them  were  condemned 
to  seven  days'  arrest  in  consequence  but  gendarmes 
and  dragoons  had  to  be  called  out  and  the  streets 
cleared  before  order  was  restored.  As  might  have 
been  expected  weakness  and  hesitation  in  one  quarter 
produced  corresponding  disturbances  elsewhere1  and  a 
couple  of  days  later  there  were  demonstrations  in 
Fiume  where  the  Italian  population  seek  to  have  a  little 
Bohemia  of  their  own  and  object  to  the  predominance 
of  Hungarians  in  that  portion  of  the  Empire.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  now 
talks  of  contracting  a  morganatic  marriage,  thus  remov- 
ing all  hope  of  securing  the  throne  in  his  family. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  Samoan  agreement 
comes  as  a  surprise.  The  "deal"  with  Germany 
is  as  sweeping  as  that  with  France  in  North 
Africa  and  on  lines  which  were  never  for  a  moment 
anticipated.  The  one  thing  assumed  by  those  who 
have  studied  the  question  and  are  in  touch  with  Austral- 
asian sentiment  was  that  whatever  else  happened 
Great  Britain  could  never  retire  from  the  Samoan 
group.  Though  German  property  in  the  islands  is 
more  valuable  than  either  British  or  American,  British 
commercial  interests  preponderate.  The  Australasian 
colonies  have  been  as  firm  in  their  opposition  to  with- 
drawal as  they  were  in  their  determination  that  Lord 
Derby  and  Lord  Granville  should  not  hand  the  whole  of 
Eastern  New  Guinea  over  to  Germany.  Whilst  Austral- 
asia in  general  and  New  Zealand  in  particular  were  so 
strenuous  in  their  insistence  on  the maintenanceof  British 
rights,  there  could  be  no  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
Imperial  Government  of  giving  way.  Even  to  conciliate 
Germany  Lord  Salisbury  would  hardly  at  this  juncture 
have  run  the  risk  of  offending  the  Antipodean  Colonies. 
Their  loyalty  would  be  ill  rewarded  by  a  surrender 
which  would  be  not  one  whit  less  humiliating  than  say 
the  renunciation  of  Canadian  rights  in  the  Alaskan 
question.  We  may  therefore  take  it  that  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  been  consulted  and  are  satisfied. 

From  an  imperial,  and  international  point  of  view  the 
arrangement  is  excellent.  Lord  Salisbury  has  removed 
an  open  sore  from  the  Pacific  and  was  justified  at 
the  Guildhall  in  claiming  that  he  has  gratified  Ger- 
man ambitions  without,  detriment  to  British  interests. 
Germany  gives  fair  compensation  not  only  in  the  Pacific 
but  in  Africa  for  the  acquisition  of  Upolu  and  Savaii, 
but  we  do  not  hear  that  the  United  States  are  making 
any  return  for  Tutuila  with  its  much-coveted  harbour. 
If  American  "  Imperialists  "  were  now  to  see  their  way 
to  meeting  Canadian  views  in  Alaska,  tangible  evidence 
that  Anglo-American  goodwill  is  not  all  on  one  side 
would  be  forthcoming.  Lord  Salisbury's  diplomacy  is 
naturally  the  object  of  some  criticism  in  Radical  quarters, 
but  however  natural  a  first  feeling  of  disappointment 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  arrangement  is  both 
wise  and  humane.  His  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  chaos 
which  has  reigned  in  Samoa  for  the  last  ten  years  and 
has  grown  more  acute  in  the  last  ten  months  was 
quickened  by  the  pathetic  appeal  from  Mataafa. 
Strategically  the  position  of  Australia  does  not  suffer 
and  the  islands  we  acquire  in  exchange  for  our  third 
of  the  chaos  in  and  around  Apia  should  in  time 
prove  commercially  valuable.  Some  of  them  are  said 
to  be  worthless  because  they  are  inhabited  by  cannibals. 
The  same  objection  would  have  robbed  us  of  New 
Zealand,  the  fairest  of  Pacific  groups. 

Turning  to  India,  further  inquiry  confirms  the  view  that 
the  Darjiling  disaster  was  due  to  cyclonic  rainfall  and 
not  to  earthquake.    On  the  same  date  appalling  mischief 
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was  wrought  by  a  cyclone  which  struck  the  Bhagulpur 
district  and  caused  a  river  wave  which  submerged  a 
large  tract  of  country.  For  this  phenomenon  a  special 
agency  has  been  discovered.  According  to  the  Pandits, 
a  Deity  who  resides  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  finding  it 
necessary  to  visit  the  Ganges,  ordered  out  a  whirlwind 
(on  wheels)  and  made  the  journey  with  cyclonic  accom- 
paniment. Large  furrows  in  the  earth  about  five  feet 
apart  have  been  found  in  the  track  of  the  storm  and 
the  pious  naturally  see  in  them  the  wheel-marks  of  the 
divine  car.  Local  sceptics  are  as  yet  unable  to  assign 
any  rational  origin  for  these  furrows. 

The  cotton  industry  in  Bombay  has  reached  an  acute 
crisis.  For  some  time  past  the  mills  have  not  been 
paying.  The  export  of  yarn  to  China  and  Japan  has 
been  seriously  restricted  in  volume  and  prices  have 
ceased  to  be  profitable.  The  Indian  markets  are  also 
contracted  and  the  country  is  overstocked  with 
Manchester  goods.  Something  is  also  due  to  the  dis- 
organisation of  business  in  Bombay  from  the  plague 
and  the  fear  of  trading  with  an  infected  centre.  While 
struggling  with  these  disadvantages  the  mills  have 
been  further  embarrassed  by  the  shortness  of  the  pre- 
sent cotton  crop  and  consequent  rise  in  the  price  of  raw 
material.  Moreover  the  famine  has  affected  the  demand 
for  cloth  and  yarn.  Altogether  the  conditions  have 
become  so  unfavourable  that  it  has  been  decided  to 
close  the  mills  for  two  days  each  week.  The  outlook 
is  unpromising. 

Everyone  is  well  aware  that  electioneering  in  the 
United  States  has  become  a  fine  art.  Seldom, 
however,  have  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  dis- 
cover a  more  audacious  attempt  to  evade  the  law  in 
the  conduct  of  political  warfare  than  is  revealed  in  a 
Circular  issued  by  the  Ohio  Republican  State  Executive 
Committee  which  has  come  into  our  hands.  Feeble 
attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Legislature  to  overthrow  the  Spoils  system.  In  1883 
an  Act  was  passed  forbidding  Civil  Servants  to  pay 
"  to  any  Federal  officer  or  employe,  or  to  anyone 
within  a  Federal  building  or  establishment,"  any  con- 
tributions towards  the  funds  of  a  political  party.  The 
Circular  in  question  is  addressed  to  Federal  servants, 
supposed  to  be  Republicans,  and  states  that  "  to  avoid 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  the  Committee 
in  charge  of  the  financial  branch  of  the  campaign  work 
is  made  up  of  persons  in  no  wise  connected  with  the 
Federal  service."  Subscriptions  may  therefore  be 
safely  paid  to  them.  Mr.  McKinley  may  well  be  proud 
of  his  victory. 

An  important  question  has  been  raised  by  the 
practical  abolition  of  a  "  Training  Squadron  "  consisting 
of  ships  carrying  masts  and  yards  somewhat  after  the 
pattern  of  the  days  of  Nelson.  But  when  all  has  been 
said  against  the  continuation  of  the  system,  it  is  not 
possible  to  doubt  that  in  the  matter  of  nerve  our  young 
seamen — both  officers  and  bluejackets — by  "hanging 
on  by  their  eyebrows  "  when  aloft  at  sail  and  spar  drill, 
acquired  a  confidence,  a  quickness  of  hand  and  eye, 
hardly  otherwise  attainable.  Gun-drill  and  cali- 
sthenics are  all  very  well  so  far  as  they  go  ;  but  it  may 
be  feared  they  will  not  go  a  very  long  way  towards 
turning  out  material  such  as  won  for  England  her  naval 
supremacy.  It  is  fortunate  that  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  the  training  brigs  and  the  "Northampton,"  and 
suchlike  recruiting  vessels  rigged  with  spars  being 
utterly  abolished.  It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  this  country 
that  sees  the  British  sailor  brought  up  as  a  combination 
of  stoker  and  artilleryman.  To-day  he  can  boast  of 
being  able  to  turn  his  hand  to  almost  anything. 

Numerous  letters  and  editorials  have  been  published 
anent  the  recent  flogging  of  a  stoker  belonging  to  the 
"  Doris."  A  very  mistaken  idea  exists  that  in  the 
Navy,  as  in  the  Army,  the  "cat"  has  been  abolished. 
Although,  happily,  some  twenty  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  corporal  punishment  was  actually  in- 
flicted on  board  a  man-of-war,  the  institution  is  still 
retained  in  the  Senior  Service.  It  is  however  unfair 
and  incorrect  to  father  this  particular  flogging  upon  the 
Navy,  seeing  that  at  the  time  of  his  castigation  the  man 
in  question  was  in  gaol.    It  was  for  a  breach  of  prison 


discipline — necessarily  most  strict — that  the  punishment 
was  administered.  And  to  show  how  well  deserved 
these  corrective  measures  must  have  been,  it  need  only 
be  stated  that  the  offence  of  which  the  man  was  guilty 
is,  under  the  prison  code,  invariably  followed  by 
corporal  punishment.  The  stoker,  consequently,  knew 
perfectly  well  what  his  act  of  insubordination  meant 
for  him. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Maclean  is  unquestionably  a  man  of  ability, 
with  an  original  mind,  a  sturdy  independence  of 
character,  and  considerable  power  of  expression.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  see  him  out  of  Parliament,  for  men 
who  can  think  for  themselves  and  are  not  afraid  of  the 
Front  Bench  are  very  useful.  But  his  Cardiff  con- 
stituents may  be  pardoned  if  they  fail  to  appreciate  the 
distinction,  so  acutely  taken  by  Mr.  Maclean,  between 
"the  dispassionate  observations  of  a  professional 
journalist  "  and  the  views  of  their  representative.  When 
a  ministerialist  member  of  Parliament  writes  against 
the  Government  in  a  local  paper  under  a  well-known 
nom  de  guerre,  his  supporters  have  just  ground  of 
complaint.  However,  as  the  meeting  of  Conservatives 
and  Liberal  Unionists,  at  which  the  vote  of  censure  was 
carried,  appears  to  have  been  very  thinly  attended,  Mr. 
Maclean  is  justified  in  taking  time  to  consider  whether 
he  should  resign  his  seat. 

After  Exeter  and  Bow  we  can  but  wish,  from  a  party 
point  of  view,  that  it  would  rain  bye-elections.  What- 
ever their  private  opinions,  Radicals  are  literally  afraid 
to  oppose  the  Government,  so  strong  is  the  current  of 
public  opinion.  Sir  Edgar  Vincent,  however,  would 
have  been  a  strong  candidate  at  any  time.  He  is  what 
rustics  call  "  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,"  and  speaks  French 
remarkably  well.  He  has  dabbled  largely  in  finance, 
both  Oriental  and  South  African,  and  has  emerged, 
strange  to  say,  with  a  good  many  coats  to  his  back. 
He  comes  of  an  old  West-country  family,  and  is  the 
brother  of  Sir  Howard  Vincent.  The  new  member  has 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  recent  convertto  Chamberlainism. 

The  London  County  Council  has  not  yet  found  a 
means  of  escape  from  its  Sunday  difficulties.  The 
recent  debate  on  the  form  of  licence  to  places  of 
entertainment  proves  fruitless.  The  motion  to  omit 
the  words  forbidding  Sunday  opening  was  rejected. 
So,  too,  was  the  proposal  to  grant  a  special  licence 
"in  exceptional  cases,"  permitting  licensees  to  open 
"for  sacred  music  or  music  of  a  classical  or  high-class 
character "  provided  they  did  not  do  so  "for  private 
gain  or  by  way  of  trade."  Things  remain  therefore  as 
they  were  before  the  debate  began.  But  the  licensing 
sessions  promise  to  be  lively.  During  the  past  year 
several  managers  have  given  or  allowed  Sunday 
concerts,  not  of  course  for  private  gain  or  by  way  of 
trade — they  said  a  year  ago  they  would  not  do  that — but 
from  motives  of  benevolence.  Suspicious  Sabbatarians 
are  likely,  however,  to  ask  awkward  questions.  And 
the  Council  will  have  to  make  clear  what  it  means  by 
private  gain  and  trade  ;  a  task  which  the  House  of 
Lords  declared  to  be  impossible.  The  situation  is  one 
demanding  before  all  things  tact. 

The  quality  of  tact,  however,  is  not  one  for  which 
the  Council  is  conspicuous  as  its  action  with  regard  to 
the  promotion  of  Water  Bills  shows.  It  was  perfectly 
legitimate  for  the  Council,  holding  the  views  it  does, 
to  authorise  the  preparation  of  Bills  to  expropriate  the 
companies  and  bring  a  new  supply  from  Wales.  And 
no  objection  was  raised  to  that  course.  But  a  motion 
was  made  to  secure  that  the  question  of  proceeding 
with  the  Bills  should  be  re-considered  as  soon  as  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  was  issued.  The 
obvious  cue  of  the  Progressive  majority  was  to  assent 
to  the  motion  and  profess  the  utmost  readiness  to  con- 
sider the  report.  That  would  not  have  bound  them  to 
adopt  the  Commission's  conclusions.  But  they  rejected 
the  motion  and  thus  discounted  in  advance  the  im- 
partiality of  the  consideration  which  they  are  bound  to 
give  to  the  report.  For  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the 
Council  can  really  ignore  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  recent  elections  for  the  Lord  Rectorships  of 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  Universities  would  seem  to 
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show  that  Scotch  undergraduates  are  swayed  by 
personal  rather  than  political  considerations.  Lord 
Kelvin  is  a  LTnionist  in  politics,  he  is  the  most  eminent 
scientific  man  of  the  day,  and  he  has  all  his  life  been 
intimately  connected,  as  a  professor,  with  Glasgow 
University.  Yet  he  was  easily  beaten  at  the  poll  by 
Lord  Rosebery.  In  Edinburgh,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  defeated  Mr.  Asquith,  though 
the  latter  has  been  conspicuous  in  his  support  of  the 
Government,  and  though  the  former  is  an  Irishman. 
We  should  not  like  to  suggest  that  the  Caledonian 
undergraduate  is  a  mere  worshipper  of  rank,  for  Lord 
Kelvin's  defeat,  at  all  events,  is  otherwise  explicable. 
It  is  asking  rather  much  of  undergraduates  to  expect 
them  to  vote  for  one  of  their  own  lecturers. 

The  reversal  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Mr.  Justice 
North's  decision  in  Walter  v.  Lane  is  very  much  to  be 
regretted  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  House  of  Lords 
will  restore  the  original  judgment.  If  that  is  not  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  litigation,  then  the  law  ought  to 
be  altered.  The  position  in  which  the  "Times"  is 
placed  as  a  consequence  of  this  latest  decision  is  a  hard 
one  and,  to  our  mind,  unfair.  The  journal  expends  an 
enormous  amount  of  money,  and  infinite  labour  and 
trouble,  in  obtaining  most  excellent  verbatim  reports 
which  we  should  have  to  search  for  in  vain  elsewhere  ;  and 
then  finds  it  has  no  rights  over  its  own  work.  Nothing 
could  be  more  absurdly  unfair  except  it  should  be  a 
claim  by  the  copier  of  the  reports  to  prevent  the 
"  Times  "  from  infringing  his  own  copyright  in  them. 
Whether  the  "Times"  reporters  are  "authors"  under 
the  Copyright  Act  or  not,  and  the  decision  says  they 
are  not,  they  produce  a  class  of  work  which  ought  not 
to  become  the  property  of  any  casual  Autolycus.  A 
climax  of  absurdity  is  reached  when  a  bad,  often 
an  unintelligible,  report  may  be  copyright,  while  the 
producer  of  an  absolutely  perfect  verbatim  report  has 
no  protection. 

It  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  conventional  etiquette 
as  a  preliminary  to  accepting  a  dinner  invitation,  to 
point  out  to  your  prospective  host  that  it  would  give  you 
greatsatisfaction  if  he  would  before longtakelegal  means 
to  clear  his  character  from  certain  possible  charges  that 
may  be  brought  against  him.  Yet  this  was  the  very 
unpleasant  course  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  take  when  the  Lord  Mayor  appeared  in 
his  Court  to  receive  the  customary  congratulations.  It 
required  no  small  amount  of  courage  to  do  this,  but 
in  the  circumstances,  and  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's 
recent  utterances  in  our  minds,  we  do  not  see  what  else 
he  could  have  done  unless  he  confined  himself  to 
meaningless  and  insincere  platitudes.  The  "  mens 
conscia  recti  "  would  console  him  for  his  cool  reception 
at  the  Guildhall. 

The  first  number  of  the  "  Review  of  the  Week  "  was 
so  good  that  really  there  was  no  need  for  "  our  youngest 
contemporary "  to  protest  so  much  as  to  its  future 
excellence.  Violent  protestation  prompts  suspicion  ; 
while  in  this  instance  merits  made  a  case  quite  good 
enough  to  go  to  the  public  on.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  this  was  the  best  pennyworth  of  literature 
ever  given  to  any  public.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  it  will  fare  in  the  competition  with  "  Answers," 
"  Scraps,"  "Nuggets,"  "  Funny  Cuts,"  "  Tit  Bits,"  et 
hoc  genus  omne.  Snippets  against  literature  !  Merit 
on  one  side  ;  the  average  man  on  the  other.  But  would 
it  not  have  been  worth  while  to  find  out  which  way  the 
Cromwell  statue  faced  before  wasting  much  smartness 
on  the  assumption  that  it  faces  the  House  when  as  a 
fact  it  faces  the  road  ?  Did  it  present  its  back  to  the 
highway,  it  would  look  even  more  ridiculous  than  it 
does. 

The  Sunday  newspapers  described  the  enthusiastic 
"send  off"  given  to  Sir  William  MacCormac  by  the 
medical  students  on  Saturday  morning  at  Waterloo. 
All  this  "  copy  "  was  purely  imaginary.  The  distin- 
guished surgeon  departed  on  Friday  afternoon  by  the 
3.30.  There  was  no  send  off  of  any  kind.  Sir  William 
crept  unnoticed  into  a  second-class  carriage,  whence  he 
was  fished  out  by  a  railway  official.  Such  is  the  simple 
modesty  of  greatness. 


LORD  SALISBURY  AT  THE  GUILDHALL. 

TVl  OT  the  least  of  Lord  Salisbury's  merits  as  public 
-L  ^  speaker  is  his  brevity,  which  is  in  pleasing  con- 
trast with  the  exuberant  verbosity  of  so  many  of  our 
statesmen.  Lord  Salisbury  seldom  speaks  for  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  yet  he  tells  the  nation 
everything  it  wants  to  know.  At  the  Lord  Mayor's 
banquet  the  Prime  Minister  touched  on  only  two  topics, 
Samoa  and  the  Transvaal,  and  about  both  his  tone  was 
that  of  congratulation  on  what  we  have  done,  and 
confidence  in  what  we  are  going  to  do.  The  news- 
papers had  already  stimulated  public  curiosity  as 
to  an  important  new  Anglo-German  agreement,  and 
a  number  of  foolish  persons  were  quite  certain  that  it 
related  to  Delagoa  Bay.  The  persistence  with  which 
the  journalistic  moth  flutters  round  the  candle  of 
Delagoa  Bay  is  touching,  though  why  the  consent  of 
Germany  should  be  regarded  as  the  decisive  factor  in 
that  question  it  is  hard  to  see.  Germany  has  really 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  fate  of  Delagoa 
Bay,  which  Portugal  is  no  more  likely  to  cede  or 
sell  to  England  than  she  is  to  make  us  a  present 
of  Oporto.  When  it  turned  out  that  the  Anglo- 
German  agreement  consisted  in  the  swopping 
of  certain  little  islands  in  the  Pacific  with  unfamiliar 
names,  public  interest  sensibly  subsided.  The  trans- 
action is  really  one  of  great  importance,  not,  of  course, 
because  we  give  up  Upolu,  which  has  a  bad  harbour, 
and  take  Tonga,  "  where  there  is  an  admirable  and  un- 
mistakeable  harbour,"  but  because  we  have  signed  an 
agreement  which  is  pleasing  to  "  that  one  of  the  Conti- 
nental States  with  which  we  have  for  many  years  enter- 
tained relations  of  sympathy  and  friendship  beyond  all 
others."  We  are  very  glad  to  hear  Lord  Salisbury  speak 
in  these  terms  of  Germany,  though  if  he  had  not  told 
us  of  this  special  sympathy  and  friendship  we  should  not 
have  known  of  its  existence.  If  we  remember  right,  it 
is  the  courtly  fashion  of  the  Old  Diplomacy  to  speak  of 
a  friendship  which  it  wishes  to  create  as  having  long 
existed.  We  heartily  support  Lord  Salisbury  in  his 
desire  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  great 
military  Power  of  the  Continent,  and  we  hope  that 
trade-rivalry  will  not  interfere  with  a  combination  so 
obviously  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties. 

Naturally,  the  citizens  were  more  anxious  to  hear 
what  Lord  Salisbury  had  to  say  about  the  Transvaal 
war  than  about  Samoa.  The  Prime  Minister  could 
tell  us  nothing  in  the  way  of  news  that  we  did  not  know  : 
indeed  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  great  journals  have 
earlier  and  better  information  than  the  War  Office.  But 
Lord  Salisbury  took  the  opportunity  to  reply  to  perhaps 
the  most  prevalent  criticism  of  the  Government,  namely, 
that  they  ought  to  have  sent  out  more  troops  earlier. 
Lord  Salisbury  reminded  his  hearers  that  two  or  three 
months  ago  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  had  said 
that  "  there  was  no  occasion  for  military  preparations," 
which  was  a  good  party  hit,  though  not  much  to  the 
purpose  now.  Lord  Salisbury's  contention  is  that  the 
only  effect  of  sending  out  troops  earlier  would  have 
been  the  earlier  delivery  of  the  ultimatum.  We  are 
not  so  sure  of  that.  The  Boers  had  to  wait  until  the 
grass  began  to  grow  on  the  veldt,  or  they  would  have 
had  no  forage,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  had 
we  sent  an  army  corps  in  the  summer  there  would  have 
been  no  war.  But  this  is  matter  of  speculation.  What 
is  not  conjecture  but  fact  is  that  "the  unfortunate 
arrangements  of  1881  and  1884,"  by  which  the  Boers 
have  been  allowed  to  accumulate  munitions  of  war  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  has  inevitably  placed  us  at  a  disad- 
vantage at  the  outset  of  the  campaign.  Lord  Salisbury 
makes  one  admission  which  invites  comment.  "We 
were  well  conscious  that  at  the  beginning  our  conflict 
with  the  Boers  must  be  marked  by  the  retirement  of 
our  troops  from  the  positions  which  they  were  not 
strong  enough  to  occupy."  If  that  is  so,  one  cannot 
help  asking  why  so  many  of  these  positions  were 
occupied  ?  Retirement  is  never  a  satisfactory  move- 
ment, and  there  should  be  as  little  as  possible  of  it. 
However  it  is  reassuring  to  have  it  from  the  lips 
of  the  Premier  that  the  critical  time  has  passed, 
a  message  of  comfort  which  is  strengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  the  "  Rosslyn  Castle."  The  most 
significant  and  statesmanlike  portion  of  the  Guildhall 
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speech  was  that  relating  to  the  possible  interference  of 
foreign  Powers  after  the  war.  Lord  Salisbury  is  quite 
confident  that  no  Continental  Power  dreams  of  inter- 
fering, because  they  have  no  right  by  international  law 
to  do  so.  It  is  only  when  treaties  have  to  be  cancelled 
or  large  alterations  of  territory  effected,  that  the  right 
of  interference  is  claimed  by  third  parties.  We  are  not 
certain  that  this  canon  applies  to  the  intervention  of 
Russia  after  the  war  between  China  and  Japan.  But 
at  all  events  there  is  no  question  of  international 
treaties  or  rectification  of  frontiers  in  South  Africa.  A 
vassal  State  has  forfeited  its  domestic  autonomy — that 
is  all. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR. 

THE  newspaper  rumours,  which  have  been  as  plentiful 
as  official  information  has  been  scanty,  have  not  been 
able  to  lift  the  fog  of  war  which  has  recently  enveloped 
South  Africa.  But  this  at  least  we  know.  Sir  George 
White  continues  to  hold  his  own,  and  for  the  next  fort- 
night is  likely  to  do  so.  Additional  troops  are  arriving, 
and  soon  the  situation  should  wear  a  different  aspect. 
Every  day  wasted  has  been  a  gain  to  us,  and  now  we 
know  for  certain  that  food  and  ammunition  are  plentiful 
at  Ladysmith.  Above  all  we  must  remember  that  the 
longer  the  campaign,  and  the  further  the  Boers  advance, 
the  more  difficult  will  the  supply  question  become  for 
them.  Still,  considering  how  seriously  we  have  under- 
estimated the  Boers,  it  does  not  now  appear  that  the 
troops  already  on  or  now  on  their  way  to  the  scene 
of  action  are  sufficient  to  meet  all  eventuali- 
ties. It  is  certainly  time  to  send  out  another 
division.  What  Sir  Redvers  Buller  will  do  to 
relieve  the  situation  in  Natal  remains  to  be  seen.  Two 
courses  appear  open.  It  might  be  done  directly  by 
sending  more  troops  to  Natal,  or  it  might  be 
done  indirectly  by  invading  the  Orange  Free  State. 
But  the  latter  is  a  somewhat  tardy  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  end. 

Telegraphic  and  railway  communication  with  Sir 
George  White  being  suspended  for  the  present,  we  are 
dependent  for  official  news  on  pigeon  posts  and 
native  runners.  After  Sir  George  White's  official 
telegram  of  31  October,  the  pigeon  post  brought 
us  the  next  news.  From  this  we  learn  that  on 
2  November  a  column  of  cavalry  and  artillery  left 
camp  and  shelled  a  Boer  laager  with  effect.  According 
to  this  message,  General  French  was  in  command. 
But  as  that  officer  was  fortunately  able  to  leave  Durban 
for  Cape  Town  on  the  3rd  or  4th — to  command  the 
cavalry  division — General  Brocklehurst  was  presumably 
the  officer  meant.  On  our  side  there  was  no  loss.  On 
the  3rd  a  mounted  column  consisting  of  cavalry, 
artillery,  Imperial  Light  Horse  and  Natal  Volunteers 
under  General  Brocklehurst  were  engaged  with  the 
enemy  at  Dewdorf,  south-west  of  Ladysmith.  The 
Boers  were  driven  back  some  distance  and  one  of  their 
guns  was  disabled.  Some  fighting  also  took  place  near 
Bulwana  on  the  same  day.  Meanwhile  the  bombard- 
ment of  Ladysmith  was  continued  and  numerous  shells 
fell  into  the  town,  but  little  damage  was  done. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  cessation  of  hostilities  on 
the  4th,  5th  and  6th,  except  as  regards  a  few  stray 
shots  between  the  outposts  ;  while  from  an  official  pigeon- 
post  message,  dated  5  November,  all  appeared  to  be  well. 
The  naval  guns  have  proved  a  most  signal  advantage, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  more  naval  rein- 
forcements can  shortly  be  expected  in  Natal.  Even 
should  they  not  be  able  to  reach  Ladysmith,  they  will 
prove  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  Pietermaritzburg 
defences.  Lastly,  the  commandant  of  the  Natal  Volun- 
teers says  that  all  was  right  at  Ladysmith  up  to  the 
7th  inst.  These  scanty  official  details  have  been  supple- 
mented by  others  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  alto- 
gether trustworthy.  They  come  mainly  from  native 
sources.  In  the  engagement  of  the  2nd,  it  is  said 
that  the  Boers,  who  were  caught  in  the  open  and 
made  a  treacherous  use  of  the  white  flag,  were  cut  to 
pieces.  Colenso  has  now  been  evacuated  by  our  troops, 
and  apparently  the  most  northerly  British  post  south  of 
Ladysmith  is  Estcourt.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the 
Colenso  garrison  managed  to  bring  away  with  them 
the  guns  and  most  of  the  baggage.    The  town  seems 


to  have  been  bombarded  on  the  2nd,  but  it  is  now  said 
that  General  Joubert  has  drawn  in  his  line,  and  that  the 
town  is  occupied  only  by  outposts.  The  bridge  is  still 
intact.  From  these  details  it  is  not  optimistic  to  infer 
that  the  investment  of  Ladysmith  is  by  no  means 
effective.  But  against  this,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  is  a  Boer  column  east  of  Natal  of  which  we 
may  soon  expect  to  hear  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Boers  will  make  a  supreme  effort  before  many  days  have 
passed.  It  need  cause  us  no  alarm  to  hear  that  Stormberg 
Junction  on  the  railway  from  East  London  has  been 
evacuated.  Itwas  a  wise  move,  consideringour  temporary 
weakness  in  Cape  Colony.  Of  the  West  we  know  no 
more  than  we  do  of  the  East  or  the  South  campaigns. 
But  both  Kimberley  and  Mafeking  appear  to  be  safe  ; 
and  are  likely  to  remain  so,  notwithstanding  that  troops 
are  apparently  closing  round  the  former  in  increased 
numbers.  Colonel  Plumer's  Rhodesian  force  is  reported 
to  be  working  its  way  southwards  towards  Mafeking, 
where  the  Boer  guns  have  not  proved  effective.  More- 
over in  all  the  skirmishes  which  have  taken  place, 
Colonel  Baden-Powell's  men  seem  to  have  had  the 
best  of  it.  As  regards  the  general  situation  relief 
must  be  near  at  hand.  In  some  three  days'  time,  the 
whole  of  Lord  Methuen's  division — except  the  1st  Cold- 
streams  and  some  other  details —are  expected  at  Cape 
Town,  with  other  troops.  Yet  some  time  must  elapse 
before  the  division,  and  still  more  before  the  army 
corps,  can  take  the  field.  Transport  has  to  be 
organised.  The  animals — at  least  those  not  obtained 
locally — have  to  be  "  salted  :  "  and,  worst  of  all,  our 
complement  of  one  squadron  per  division  is  with  us  a 
matter  of  expediency,  owing  to  our  weakness  in  cavalry. 
For  war  purposes  a  much  larger  force  is  unquestion- 
ably needed.  But  the  additional  cavalry  did  not  leave 
England  till  some  days  after  the  1st  infantry  division. 

As  a  whole,  the  British  position  is  more  satisfactory 
than  last  week.  It  is  certainly  brighter,  considering 
our  initial  weakness  in  South  Africa,  than  might  at 
one  time  have  been  expected.  But  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Sir  George  White  has  not  always  been 
altogether  well  advised.  To  be  brilliant  fighters  and 
leaders,  as  are  several  members  of  his  staff,  is  not 
always  the  best  requisite  for  staff  officers.  At  times 
they  may  even  be  positive  disadvantages.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  General  Howard,  who  is  to 
command  a  brigade  in  Natal,  will  be  able  to  reach 
Ladysmith,  where  his  presence  would  be  felt.  Since  Sir 
Redvers  Buller's  arrival  in  South  Africa,  we  are  glad  to 
note  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of 
official  messages.  At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign, 
they  contained  more  details  and  adjectives  than  are 
usually  met  with  in  such  documents.  In  fact,  to  put  it 
plainly,  they  resembled  too  much  the  effusions  of  the 
war  correspondent. 

As  regards  the  preparations  in  this  country,  every- 
thing has  gone  off  well,  and  the  headquarter  and 
district  staffs  have  done  their  work  quietly  and  rapidly. 
We  shall,  however,  when  the  proper  time  comes, 
require  to  know  something  more  as  to  the  doings  of 
the  Intelligence  Department.  But  the  other  branches 
of  the  headquarter  staff,  and  especially  the  mobilisation 
staff,  are  deserving  of  all  praise.  During  these  last 
few  trying  months  their  labours  have  been  unceasing. 
Their  part  in  a  successful  campaign  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind.  They  have  no  opportunity  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  the  field,  on  which  the  eyes  of 
the  world  are  fixed,  and  only  too  often  their  quiet  un- 
exciting labours,  albeit  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  as 
soon  as  finished  are  forgotten. 


CONTEMPT  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

UNQUESTIONABLY  there  is  wisdom  in  saying 
nothing  when  you  have  nothing  to  say :  such 
wisdom  may  fairly  be  credited  to  our  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works.  He  found  there  w  as  nothing  to  say 
in  defence  of  the  Government's  conduct  in  the  matter  of 
the  Cromwell  statue,  and  prudently  contented  himself, 
when  confronted  with  a  petition  of  protest,  with 
instructing  his  secretary  to  acknowledge  its  re- 
ceipt. Mr.  Akers  Douglas  is  so  punctilious  a 
stickler  for  continuity  that  he  may  have  thought  it 
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was  part  of  his  duty  closely  to  follow  the  precedent 
in   manners   of  perhaps   his  best  remembered  pre- 
decessor,   Mr.    Ayrton.    To   have  gone  into  reasons 
would   have   been  fatal.     A   priori   one   would  not 
have  expected  Mr.  Akers   Douglas  to  shine  in  any 
attempt    in   that   direction,    while    such    efforts  as 
he  has  made  in  the  House  irresistibly  compel  us  to 
the  same  conclusion  a  posteriori.    The  only  argument 
to  which  he  has  been  so  rash  as  to  commit  himself  is 
that  of  continuity.    Now  we  do  not  want  Mr.  Douglas 
to  tell  us  that  in  certain  broad  and  what  should  be 
non-contentious  matters  continuity  from  one  Govern- 
ment to  another  is  vital  to  the  satisfactory  working  of 
the  constitution  ;  but  are  we  seriously  to  be  told  that 
in  a  matter  necessarily  contentious,  not  a  principle  but 
an  isolated  actof  a  particular  Government,  the  incoming 
Cabinet  is  bound  by  the  precedent  of  that  which  has 
gone  out?    Follow  the  line  of  argument  not  even  to 
its  extreme  logical  result  but  to  a  working  conclusion, 
and  it  will  appear  that  in  every  question  of  administra- 
tive policy  the  course  pursued  by  any  one  Govern- 
ment   must    be    pursued    by    its    successor,  which 
would    reduce    anything    in    the    nature    of  party 
criticism    to   a  farce.     The  doings,   or,   we  should 
say,  the  sayings  of  the  House  of  Commons  would 
be  even  more  of  an  unreal  performance  than  they 
are  seen  to  be  now  by  most  of  those  who  are  not 
players  in  the  game.     The  whole  contention  is  so 
ridiculous  that  it  has  been  thought  necessary  by  the 
Government  apologists  to  substitute  for  it  a  less  obvious 
subterfuge.     It  is  now  said  that  the  Commons  have 
been  consulted  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the  "  anonymous 
donor's  "  gift  because  it  was  at  any  time  open  to  any 
of  them   to   move  the  reduction  of  the  First  Com- 
missioner's salary,  and  that  their  abstention  from  such 
proceeding  is  the  silence  which  gives  consent  to  the 
Government's  action.    It  is  noteworthy,  to  begin  with, 
that  this  is  the  only  consent  of  Parliament  that  Ministers 
have  dared  even  to  claim.     In  truth,  it  is  no  consent  at 
all,  as  none  know  better  than  Ministers  themselves. 
No  public  money,  as  they  have  told  us  many  times  over, 
being  spent  on  the  statue,  the  matter  has  not  appeared 
in  the  estimates  ;  so  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  deal 
with  the  specific  item  by  itself.    To  move  the  reduction 
of  Mr.  Akers  Douglas'  salary  by  way  of  general  censure 
of  his  administration,  the  only  other  course  open  to 
objectors  to  the  statue,  meant  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
Government,  which,  if  carried,  would  have  required  their 
resignation.  Obviously,  such  a  proceeding  was  not  con- 
venient ;  and  the  more  so  that  the  Government  un- 
doubtedly would  have  been  beaten.    Only  one  other 
apology  has  been  attempted,  and  that  must  be  described 
as  an  alternative  plea,  for  it  excludes  that  which  we  have 
just  been  discussing.    The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  a  hall- 
hearted   defence   of  the  ministry,  claimed  that  there 
was   no   precedent   for   the   consent   of  Parliament 
being  required  to  the   acceptance  of  a  gift  by  the 
executive  government.    If  that  was  so,  what  was  the 
object  of  painfully  proving  that  Parliament  had  given  its 
consent  by  silence  ?    Of  course,  there  was  no  need  for 
such  a  precedent,  for  the  situation  described  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  was  not  the  one  with  which  the  House 
was  concerned.   The  question  was  not,  Should  a  gift  be 
accepted  without  consent  of  Parliament,  but  Should  a 
gift  made  on  condition  of  Parliament  being  satisfied  be 
accepted  and  carried  through  without  Parliament  being 
consulted  ?    That  is  what  we  want  a  precedent  for,  if 
we  must  have  a  precedent  at  all. 

With  or  without  precedent,  that,  at  any  rate,  is 
what  the  Government  have  done.  They  have  violated 
the  conditions  on  which  the  gift  was  made  ;  they 
have  ignored  the  only  expressions  of  opinion  both 
Houses  have  been  able  to  give  ;  they  have  in  office 
contradicted  their  action  in  opposition.  For  what? 
Simply  in  order  to  rush  through  at  once  that  which 
if  desired  by  Parliament  they  could  have  effected 
constitutionally  and  with  dignity  in  two  months'  time. 
Possibly  they  think  they  are  acting  on  Cromwell's 
precedent,  but  then  they  should  act  in  Cromwell's  way 
and  have  the  courage  to  show  their  contempt  of  Parlia- 
ment without  condescending  to  subterfuge  and  un- 
tenable apologies.  It  will  be  amusing  to  hear  Mr. 
Balfour,  after  holding  the  brief  for  the  complainant, 
arguing  for  the  defendant  next  session. 


S.  PAUL'S  AND  THE  CITY  FUNDS. 

"\^7'E  have  kept  silence  on  the  subject  of  S.  Paul's  and 
*  V  its  decorations  since  the  authorities  announced 
their  willingness  to  withdraw  one  small  feature  of  the 
scheme,  the  stencilling,  and  to  reconsider  the  rest  of 
the  plan  in  the  face  of  general  condemnation.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  condemnation  was  no  partial 
or  ignorant  outcry,  but  a  deliberate  judgment  passed  by 
the  most  capable  among  our  living  architects.  These 
appear  to  have  spoken  in  their  memorial  for  the  whole 
of  their  profession,  and  indeed  for  artists  generally  since 
no  voice  was  raised  on  the  other  side.  The  fact  that 
the  President  of  the  Academy  felt  bound  to  protest 
against  the  work  of  a  colleague  spoke  eloquently  for 
the  consent  of  many  who  preferred  to  remain  silent. 
Outside  of  professional  opinion,  the  feeling  of  people  of 
taste  was  just  as  unanimous,  and  the  agreement  of  the 
newspapers  was  unbroken  to  a  degree  surely  unheard  of 
when  questions  of  taste  are  discussed.  The  only 
murmurs  came  from  correspondents  who  are  of  opinion 
that  Wren's  Cathedral  is  so  debased  in  style  that  it  must 
be  improved  by  Sir  William  Richmond. 

Meantime  at  the  Cathedral  what  appears  to  have 
actually  happened  is  this.  Of  the  four  sections  under 
the  dome  that  were  being  treated,  the  first  has  had  its 
stencilling  washed  off,  an  operation  not  quite  success- 
fully carried  out.  Otherwise  it  remains  intact  with  its 
patchwork  of  mosaic.  The  second  section  retains  its 
stencilling  as  well.  On  the  third  the  mosaic  patchwork 
has  been  half  finished  ;  the  beds  for  the  rest  are  chipped 
out  of  the  stone,  but  left  unfilled.  The  fourth  is 
untouched,  save  for  a  little  cleaning.  The  work  in 
fact  was  suspended  when  the  decision  we  refer  to 
was  announced,  and  one  section  of  the  stencilling 
removed,  as  if  the  committee  had  a  lingering 
hope  that  this  sop  might  prove  enough  to  stay  the 
clamour.  We  had  some  fears  at  the  time  that  the 
trifling  concession  of  the  stencilling  might  have  the  effect 
of  sending  the  public  mind  happily  to  sleep  again.  It 
is  not  an  easy  thing  to  fix  public  attention  twice  on  a 
topic  of  this  kind,  and  unfortunately  public  agitation 
has  proved  to  be  the  only  effectual  weapon  in  our  hands. 
We  have  waited  with  anxiety  and  what  hope  we  could 
for  the  new  proposals  of  the  committee.  Instead  of 
that  we  hear  of  a  fresh  demand  for  subscriptions  to  the 
tune  of  ^50,000,  a  demand  first  of  all  made  on  the 
purse  of  the  Corporation.  We  hope  we  are  wrong,  but 
it  looks  as  if  the  policy  were  the  old  one,  to  push  on  the 
scheme  unmodified  when  no  one  is  looking,  a  scheme 
that  embraces  the  disfigurement  of  the  whole  church. 

When  we  say  that  public  agitation  is  the  only 
weapon  left  to  us,  we  mean  that  if  we  cannot  persuade 
the  committee  to  stay  their  hand,  we  may  at  least  hope 
to  dry  up  the  sources  of  subscriptions.  The  committee 
are  probably  at  the  end  of  their  tether,  and  dependent 
on  renewed  liberality.  We  therefore  appeal  to  those 
addressed  at  least  to  insist  on  a  public  disclosure  and 
exhibition  of  plans,  never  yet  made,  before  they  open 
their  purse-strings.  We  may  hope,  from  the  way  in 
which  the  Dean's  communication  was  received  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Corporation,  that  the  City  will  lead  the 
way  in  making  this  elementary  demand,  if  it  is  felt 
to  be  unmannerly  to  refuse  it  outright ;  the  most 
satisfactory  course.  The  Lord  Mayor,  in  face_  of 
proposals  to  refuse  forthwith,  succeeded  in  getting 
the  question  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee. 
We  hope  that  no  considerations  of  formal  consistency 
will  induce  the  Councillors  to  go  on  bolstering  up  a 
discredited  scheme.  It  is  a  pity  to  throw  good  money 
after  bad  ;  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  entrust  the  committee 
with  fresh  funds  before  their  intentions  are  known. 
From  the  newspaper  report  of  the  Council  meeting  all 
that  appears  in  the  way  of  plea  for  fresh  subscriptions 
is  the  Dean's  old  argument  about  the  increased  zeal 
and  efficiency  that  have  marked  the  Cathedral  services. 
No  one  disputes  this  or  can  see  its  relevancy.  The 
congregations  attracted  by  those  better,  indeed  ideally 
perfect,  services  will  welcome,  if  we  may  trust  the 
evidence,  a  decision  to  clear  away  all  that  has  been 
done  around  the  area  of  the  dome.  If  any  of  them 
find  those  decorations  an  additional  attraction,  it  is 
one  that  S.  Paul's  and  its  Chapter,  for  their  dignity's 
sake,  had  best  forgo. 
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LONDON  UNDER  TWO  QUEENS. 

THE  London  Reform  Union,  which  most  people  had 
supposed  to  be  moribund,  made  a  rather  unex- 
pected display  of  energy  at  the  meeting  arranged  for  a 
lecture  from  the  Bishop  of  London  on  "  England  in  the 
Age  of  Elizabeth."  As  an  intellectual  diversion  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  with  the  aid  of  the  Bishop 
the  meeting  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  if  the 
Union  were  expecting  practical  lessons  in  the  difficult 
science  or  art  of  municipal  government  there  must 
have  been  some  disappointment.  In  our  sense  of  the 
word  municipal  government  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
was  very  much  in  the  position  of  the  municipal 
lighting — "there  was  none."  The  "  spacious  times" 
were  from  this  point  of  view  the  reverse  of  spacious. 
They  were  spacious  indeed  in  politics,  literature, 
and  religion,  in  fighting,  explorations,  adventures 
of  buccaneering  and  piracy,  and  in  the  founding  of 
commercial  enterprises  in  hitherto  unknown  countries  ; 
but  in  the  matter  of  the  good  government  of  their 
towns,  the  character  of  their  dwellings,  their  water 
supply,  their  means  of  cleanliness,  and  all  that  we 
imply  by  the  word  sanitation  the  Elizabethans  were 
truly  "  absent-minded  beggars."  They  ignored  these 
things  ;  they  had  no  ideals  about  them,  they  did  not 
give  themselves  the  trouble  to  think  of  them  ;  and 
abuses  which  shock  the  sensitive  souls  of  us  moderns 
were  allowed  to  pass  without  raising  the  slightest  pro- 
test or  stimulating  the  least  desire  of  reform.  It  is 
true  that  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  with  which 
London  is  concerned  to-day  had  its  rise,  and  was  given 
some  degree  of  attention,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  In 
a  city  which  only  numbered  at  that  time  some  250,000 
persons,  overcrowding  was  as  serious  a  matter  as  it  is 
now,  and  perhaps  more  serious.  We  are  looking  to  the 
vast  developments  in  the  means  of  communication,  and 
improved  modes  of  transit,  as  the  answer  to  this  pressing 
question.  Three  hundred  years  ago  even  coaches  were 
phenomena  only  just  introduced  from  Holland,  and  it  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  wantof  "spaciousness"  in  the 
ideas  of  those  times  that  they  were  looked  on  with  sus- 
picion and  alarm,  and  laws  were  passed  to  protect  the 
realm  from  the  serious  consequences  which  were  ex- 
pected from  their  introduction.  Thus  in  the  case  of 
overcrowding,  as  in  the  case  of  the  coaches,  all  that 
occurred  to  our  predecessors  in  London  government  was 
to  obtain  proclamations  from  the  Crown  prohibiting  the 
building  of  new  houses  within  three  miles  of  the  city 
walls,  and  ordering  the  pulling  down  of  houses  recently 
built  and  all  those  not  built  upon  old  foundations.  Here 
there  is  a  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  story  of  London 
government  in  Elizabeth's  day,  and  the  Bishop  did  not 
fail  to  hint  it  pretty  plainly  to  all  those  ardent  spirits  of 
the  Reform  Union  who  may  be  in  need  of  the  lesson,  that 
short  cuts  to  social  reform,  and  violent  efforts  to  remedy 
evils  by  high  handed  parliamentary  or  municipal  action 
will  end  in  the  same  futile  results  as  the  proclamations 
of  Elizabeth  to  prevent  overcrowding. 

There  is  nothing  very  novel  in  this  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
almost  all  in  the  way  of  teaching  that  a  survey  of  the 
government  of  London  in  Elizabeth's  reign  has  for  us 
in  these  days.  If  we  cannot  extract  much  instruction 
from  it  we  can  derive  much  consolation.  In  all  that 
makes  life  tolerable  to  people  who  have  passed  beyond 
the  condition  of  barbarism,  and  have  some  notion  of 
comfort,  ease,  health  and  refinement  we  may  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  possessing  a  stock  of  civilisation  the 
existence  of  which  it  had  not  entered  into  the  minds  of 
the  Elizabethans  to  conceive.  If  in  some  respects 
there  was  a  splendour  of  pageantry,  especially  in  public 
functions,  there  was  squalor  and  filth  on  every,  hand  : 
in  their  houses,  in  their  streets,  in  their  buildings,  in 
their  persons.  If  they  had  a  water  supply  problem, 
and  they  had  it  as  we  have,  it  was  much  easier  to  solve 
because  they  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  conception  of 
the  Greek  philosopher  and  the  English  Progressive  and 
Moderate,  that  water  is  best.  They  were  content  with 
it  as  they  obtained  it  from  the  Thames  in  such  a  state 
that  a  French  traveller  has  left  on  record  the  observa- 
tion, that  after  washing  with  it  the  towel  must  be 
saturated  with  perfume  in  order  to  remove  the  odious 
stench  from  the  skin.  They  were  at  once  splendidi  et 
squalidi  :  what  Cobbett  described  the  French  as  being  in 


his  day,  truly  or  not,  as  "  Pigs  in  the  Parlour,  and  Pea- 
cocks on  the  Promenade."  In  only  one  respect  can  we  see 
that  they  had  a  view  of  life  which  contains  any  element 
of  superiority  to  our  own  in  the  matter  of  citizenship. 
They  had  a  true  conception  of  the  value  of  impressive 
ceremonial  and  splendid  pageantry  upon  all  occasions 
when  the  nation  or  the  municipality  was  publicly  repre- 
sented by  their  state  or  town  officials.  We  have  very 
nearly  lost  the  art  of  appealing  in  this  fashion  to 
patriotism  and  the  sense  of  corporate  dignity.  It  was 
an  art  that  flourished  in  Tudor  times.  Henry  VIII.  and 
Elizabeth  were  past  masters  of  it.  Both  these  sove- 
reigns were  the  idols  of  the  city  of  London,  and  in 
great  measure  this  was  due  to  the  splendour  with  which 
they  presented  themselves  to  the  citizens  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  greatness  of  the  nation.  The  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  Corporation  of  London  knew  the  value 
of  this  appeal  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  especi- 
ally of  the  classes  whose  private  lives  were  the  most 
squalid.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  mistakes  to 
suppose  that  the  magnificence  of  ceremony  or  of  hospi- 
tality by  state  or  municipal  dignitaries  arouses  the  dis- 
content and  ill-feeling  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  certain  pathos 
in  the  delight  they  take  in  the  sense  of  their  own 
dignity  which  they  catch  by  reflection  from  the  splen- 
dour of  their  rulers.  It  is  questionable  whether  our 
middle  classes  have  retained  the  feeling  to  anything  like 
the  same  extent.  The  men  have  certainly  lost  some- 
thing of  it  ;  the  women,  who  in  most  other  respects  are 
less  in  sympathy  with  the  classes  beneath  them  than  are 
men,  feel  in  this  matter  still  vividly  the  touch  of  nature 
which  makes  them  kin.  But  all  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen  have  more  or  less  inherited  the  love  of 
splendid  ceremonial  which  delighted  the  people  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  there  is  now 
so  little  of  it  in  our  public  life.  We  are  not  more 
practical  or  utilitarian  in  our  politics  and  commerce 
than  were  the  Elizabethans  ;  we  are  much  less  rough, 
brutal,  overbearing,  and  cruel  both  in  public  and 
private,  but  while  we  have  become  more  refined  and 
elegant  in  our  ordinary  habits,  we  have  become  more 
prosy  and  less  magnificent  in  our  character  as  citizens. 

But  perhaps  in  this  case  as  in  many  others  the  remark 
non  omnes  omnia  is  the  most  appropriate  criticism.  If 
we  have  lost  some  attractive  modes  of  an  older  stage  of 
municipal  life  we  have  gained  others.  And  it  has  to 
be  remembered  that  many  opportunities  for  ceremonial 
display  ceased  with  the  decay  of  the  old  city  guilds  and 
companies,  which  were  associated  with  the  life  of  the  old 
city  more  intimately  than  they  have  been  for  several 
hundred  years  past.  We  are  not  sure,  when  we  think 
of  the  part  played  by  these  bodies  under  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  City,  whether  we  ought  not  to 
modify  some  of  the  remarks  we  made  about  the  easy 
going  laisser  faire  principle  on  which  ihe  municipal  go- 
vernment of  London  and  other  cities  was  conducted  in 
Elizabethan  days.  It  was  no  small  matter  that  the  regu- 
lation of  commercial  and  industrial  life  formed  so  large 
a  part  of  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  the  corpora- 
tions of  the  towns  ;  and  when  with  the  lapse  of  time 
and  changed  conditions  this  control  became  impossible, 
we  lost  something  even  more  valuable  than  the  art  of 
contriving  attractive  ceremonial  displays.  Our  trade- 
unions  and  other  industrial  organisations  have  become 
separated  from  the  general  municipal  life,  and  stand 
apart  rather  in  antagonism  than  in  co-operation,  in  a 
manner  which  must  at  least  be  regretted  if  it  cannot  be 
helped.  It  may  be  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  restore 
these  functions  of  the  town  councils  as  it  is  to  give  us  an 
ideal  Lord  Mayor's  Show  again  :  but  each  in  their 
several  ways  would  be  a  decided  gain  to  our  civic  life. 
We  may  see  some  approach  to  this  renewal  of  old 
things  in  the  larger  part  the  municipalities  have  taken 
of  recent  years  in  the  provision  of  technical  educa- 
tion ;  another  of  the  useful  functions  fulfilled  by  the 
town  governments  in  ancient  days. 

These  are  some  of  the  losses  we  have  sustained.  On 
the  other  hand  we  have  gained  something  of  which 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  decided  lack  in  the  rough 
heartless  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  old  mechanism  has 
in  some  respects  broken  down,  and  our  modern  devices 
of  local  government  have  not  been  completely  successful 
substitutes  ;  but  there  appears  no  doubt  that  we  have 
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acquired  sympathies  and  ideals  of  improvement  that  are 
new.  We  do  not  drive  our  weak  to  the  wall  with  the 
insouciance  and  brutality  that  were  characteristic  of 
the  times  when  we  were  starting"  upon  our  career  of 
world-wide  commerce  and  industrial  supremacy.  There 
is  somewhat  of  a  reaction.  We  speak  of  class  separa- 
tion now,  but  there  is  much  less  of  the  indifference  of 
one  class  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  another  than 
marked  the  period  when  the  separation  of  classes  into 
distinct  quarters  of  the  town  began,  as  it  did,  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth.  The  older  nobility,  the  aristocracy 
which  existed  before  the  rise  of  the  commercial  nobility 
which  began  with  the  Tudors,  had  lived  with  the  citizens 
in  the  city  in  much  closer  connexion  than  they  did  after- 
wards. Then  the  new  nobility  migrated,  and  they 
carried  with  them  the  villadom  of  the  middle  classes, 
which  marked  still  further  the  separation  of  the 
sympathies  and  interests  of  the  various  ranks  of  the 
people.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  and  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  present,  the  hostility  and  aloofness  went 
on  increasing,  even  through  political  changes  which 
formally  broke  down  many  of  the  distinctions  which 
existed  between  them.  Now  by  a  most  marvellous 
combination  of  various  influences,  of  which  we  are  all 
aware,  we  have  been  brought  nearer  to  each  other  in 
ideals  and  aims  than  we  have  been  for  centuries. 
Whether  our  wisdom  has  increased  with  our  sympathies 
is  another  matter  not  yet  to  be  decided. 


SIDI  BU  ZIBBALA. 

RELIGIOUS  persecution  with  isolation  from  the 
world,  complete  as  if  the  Lebanon  were  an  atoll 
island  in  the  Paumotus  group  ;  a  thousand  years  of 
slavery,  and  centuries  innumerable  of  traditions  of  a 
proud  past,  the  whole  well  filtered  through  the  curri- 
culum of  an  American  missionary  college  had  made 
Maron  Mohanna  the  strange  compound  that  he  was. 
Summer  and  winter  dressed  in  a  greasy  black  frock- 
coat,  hat  tilted  onhis  head,  as  it  had  been  a  fez  ;  dilapi- 
dated white-topped  mother-of-pearl  bebuttoned  boots, 
a  shirt  which  seemed  to  come  as  dirty  from  the  wash 
as  it  went  there  ;  his  shoulders  sloping  and  his  back 
bent  in  a  perpetual  squirm,  Mohanna  shuffled  through 
the  world  with  the  exterior  of  a  pimp,  but  yet  with 
certain  aspirations  towards  a  wild  life  which  seldom 
are  entirely  absent  from  any  member  of  the  Arab  race. 
So  in  his  village  of  the  Lebanon  he  grew  to  man's 
estate  and  drifted  after  the  fashion  of  his  countrymen 
into  a  precarious  business  in  the  East.  Half  proxenete, 
half  dragoman,  servile  to  all  above  him  and  civil  for 
prudence  sake  to  all  below,  he  passed  through  the 
various  degrees  of  hotel  tout,  seller  of  cigarettes, 
and  guide  to  the  antiquities  of  whatever  town  he 
happened  to  reside  in,  to  the  full  glory  of  a 
shop  in  which  he  sold  embroideries,  attar  of 
roses,  embroidered  slippers  and  all  the  varied 
trash  which  tourists  buy  in  the  bazaars  of  the  Levant. 
But  all  the  time,  and  whilst  he  studied  French  and 
English  with  a  view  to  self-advancement,  the  ancient 
glories  of  the  Arab  race  were  always  in  his  mind. 
Himself  a  Christian  of  the  Christians,  reared  in  that  hot- 
bed of  theology  the  Lebanon,  where  all  the  creeds 
mutually  show  their  hatred  of  each  other,  and  display 
themselves  in  their  most  odious  aspects  ;  and  whilst 
hating  the  Mohammedans  as  a  first  principle  of  his 
belief,  he  found  himself  mysteriously  attracted  to  their 
creed.  Not  that  his  reason  was  seduced  by  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Koran,  but  that  somehow  the  stately  folly 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  life  evolved  by  the  ex-camel- 
driver  appealed  to  him,  as  it  has  oftentimes  appealed 
to  stronger  minds  than  his.  The  call  to  prayers,  the 
half  contemplative,  half  militant  existence  led  by 
Mohammedans  ;  the  immense  simplicity  of  their  hege- 
mony ;  the  idea  of  a  not  impossible  one  God,  beyond  men's 
ken,  looking  down  frostily  through  the  stars  upon  the 
plains,  a  being  to  be  evoked  without  much  hope  of 
being  influenced,  took  hold  of  him  and  set  him  thinking 
whether  all  members  of  the  Arab  race  ought  not  to 
hold  one  faith.  And  in  addition  to  his  speculations 
upon  faith  and  race,  vaguely  at  times  it  crossed  his 
mind,  as  I  believe  it  often  crosses  the  minds  of  almost 
every  Arab  (and  Syrians  not  a  few)  if  all  else  fail,  I  can 


retire  into  the  desert,  join  the  tribes  and  pass  a  pleasant 
life,  sure  of  a  wife  or  two,  a  horse,  a  lance,  a  long  flint 
gun,  a  bowl  of  camel's  milk  and  a  black  tent  in  which 
to  rest  at  night. 

Little  indeed  are  the  chances  of  a  young  educated 
Syrian  to  make  his  living  in  the  Lebanon.  A  certain 
modicum  of  the  young  men  is  always  absorbed  into  the 
ranks  of  the  various  true  faiths  which  send  out  mission- 
aries to  convert  Arab-speaking  races,  and  those  so 
absorbed  generally  pass  their  lives  preaching  shame- 
facedly that  which  they  partially  believe,  to  those  whose 
faith  is  fixed.  Others  again  gravitate  naturally  to 
Cairo  to  seek  for  Government  employment  or  to  write 
in  the  Arabic  press,  taking  sides  for  England  or  for 
France,  as  the  editors  of  the  opposing  papers  make  it 
worth  their  while.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  intel- 
lectual Syrian  proletariat  emigrates  to  New  York  and 
there  lives  in  a  quarter  by  itself,  engaging  in  all  kinds 
of  little  industries,  dealing  in  Oriental  curiosities,  or 
publishing  newspapers  in  the  Arab  tongue.  There  they 
pass  much  of  their  time  lounging  at  their  shop  doors 
with  slippers  down  at  heel,  in  smoking  cigarettes,  in 
drinking  arrack,  and  in  speculating  when  their  native 
country  shall  be  free. 

To  none  of  these  well-recognised  careers  did  Maron 
Mohanna  feel  himself  impelled.  Soon  tiring  of  his  shop 
he  went  to  Egypt,  worked  on  a  newspaper,  and  there 
became  a  teacher  of  Arabic  to  Europeans  ;  was 
taken  by  one  of  them  to  London,  where  he  passed  some 
years  earning  a  threadbare  livelihood  by  translating 
Arabic  documents  and  writing  for  the  press.  When  out 
of  work  he  tramped  about  the  streets  to  cheat  his  hunger, 
and  if  in  funds  frequented  music  halls,  and  lavished 
his  hard-earned  money  on  the  houris  who  frequent 
such  places,  describing  them  as  "fine  and  tall,  too 
fond  of  drink  and  perhaps  colder  in  the  blood,  than 
are  the  women  of  the  East."  Not  often  did  his  fortunes 
permit  him  such  extravagances,  and  he  began  to  pass 
his  life  hanging  about  the  City  in  the  wake  of  the  im- 
possible gang  of  small  company-promoters,  who  in  the 
purlieus  of  the  financial  world  weave  shoddy  Utopias, 
and  are  the  cause  of  much  vain  labour  to  postmen  and 
some  annoyance  to  the  public,  but  who  as  far  as  I  can 
see  live  chiefly  upon  hope  deferred,  for  their  pro- 
spectuses seem  to  be  generally  cast  into  the  basket, 
from  which  no  share  list  ever  has  returned.  But  in  the 
darkest  of  poor  Maron  Mohanna's  blackest  days,  his 
dreams  about  the  Arab  race  never  forsook  him,  and  he 
studied  much  to  master  all  the  subtleties  of  his  native 
tongue,  talking  with  Arabs,  Easterns,  Persians  and  the 
like  in  the  lunch-room  of  the  British  Museum,  where 
scholars  of  all  nations  blear-eyed  and  bent,  eat  saw- 
dust sandwiches,  and  drink  lemonade,  whilst  wearing 
out  their  eyes  and  lives  for  pittances  which  a  dock 
labourer  would  turn  from  in  disgust.  Much  did  the 
shivering  Easterns  confabulate,  much  did  they  talk  of 
grammar,  of  niceties  of  diction,  much  did  they  dispute, 
often  they  talked  of  women,  sometimes  of  horses,  for 
on  both  all  Easterns,  no  matter  how  they  pass  their 
lives,  have  much  to  say,  and  what  they  say  is  often 
worth  attention,  for  in  both  matters  their  ancestors  were 
learned  when  ours  rode  shaggy  ponies,  and  their  one 
miserable  wife  wrestled  with  fifteen  fair-haired  children  in 
the  damp  forests  where  the  Briton  was  evolved.  How 
long  Maron  Mohanna  dwelt  in  London  is  matter  of 
uncertainty,  to  what  abyss  of  poverty  he  fell,  or  if  in 
the  worst  times  he  tramped  the  Embankment,  sleeping 
on  a  bench  and  dreaming  ever  of  the  future  of  the  Arab 
race,  is  not  set  down.  The  next  act  of  his  life  finds  him 
the  trusted  manager  of  the  West  African  Company  at 
Cape  Juby.  There  he  enjoyed  a  salary  duly  paid 
every  quarter,  and  was  treated  with  much  deference 
by  the  employees  as  being  the  only  man  the 
company  employed  who  could  speak  Arabic.  Report 
avers  he  had  embraced  either  the  Wesleyan  or  the 
Baptist  faith,  as  the  chief  shareholders  of  the  affair  were 
Nonconformists,  whose  ancestors  having  (as  they 
alleged)  enjoyed  much  persecution  for  their  faith,  were 
well  resolved  that  everyone  who  came  within  their  power 
should  outwardly,  at  least,  conform  to  their  own  tenets 
in  dogma  and  church  government.  Established  at  Cape 
Juby  Maron  Mohanna  for  the  first  time  enjoyed  con- 
sideration, and  for  a  while  the  world  went  well  with 
him.    He  duly  wrote  reports,  inspected  goods,  watched 
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the  arrival  of  the  "Sahara,"  the  schooner  which 
came  once  a  month  from  Lanzarote,  and  generally 
endeavoured  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  manager, 
with  some  success.  The  chiefs  Mohammed-wold- 
el-Biruc  and  Bu-Dabous,  with  others  from  the  far 
distant  districts  of  El  Juf,  El  Hodh  and  from 
Tishit,  all  flattered  him,  offering  him  women  from 
their  various  tribes  and  telling  him  that  he  too  was 
of  their  blood.  So  by  degrees  either  the  affinity  of 
race,  the  community  of  language  or  the  provoking  com- 
monness of  his  European  comrades,  drew  him  to  seek 
his  most  congenial  friends  amongst  the  natives  of  the 
place.  Then  came  the  woman  :  the  woman  who  always 
creeps  into  the  life  of  man  as  the  snake  crept  into  the 
garden  by  the  Euphrates  ;  and  Mohanna  knowing  that 
by  so  doing  he  forfeited  all  chance  of  his  career,  gave 
up  his  post,  married  an  Arab  girl,  and  became  a  desert 
Arab,  living  on  dates  and  camel's  milk  in  the  black 
Bedouin  tents.  Children  he  had,  to  whom,  though 
desert-born,  he  gave  the  names  of  Christians,  feeling 
perhaps  the  nostalgia  of  civilisation  in  the  wilds,  as  he 
had  felt  before  the  nostalgia  of  the  desert,  in  his  blood. 
And  living  in  the  desert  with  his  hair  grown  long, 
dressed  in  the  blue  "  baft  "  clothes,  a  spear  in  his  hand 
and  shod  with  sandals,  he  yet  looked  like  a  European 
clerk  in  masquerade. 

The  bushy  plains  stretched  like  an  ocean  towards  the 
mysterious  regions  of  El  Juf  and  Timbuctoo,  Wadan, 
Tijigja,  Atar  and  Shingiet,  and  the  wild  steppes  where 
the  Tuaregs  veiled  to  the  eyes  roam  as  they  roamed 
before  they  hastened  to  the  call  of  Jusuf-ibn  Tachfin  to 
invade  El  Andalos  and  lose  the  battle  at  Las  Navas  de 
Tolosa :  the  battle  where  San  Isidro  in  a  shepherd's 
guise  guided  the  Christian  host.  Men  came  and  went, 
on  camels,  horses,  donkeys  and  on  foot  ;  all  armed,  all 
beggars,  from  the  rich  chief  to  the  poorest  horseman 
of  the  tribe  ;  and  yet  all  dignified,  draped  in  their 
fluttering  rags,  and  looking  more  like  men  than  those 
whom  eighteen  centuries  of  civilisation  and  of  trade 
have  turned  to  apes.  Men  fought,  careering  cn  their 
horses  on  the  sand,  firing  their  guns  and  circling  round 
like  gulls,  shouting  their  battle  cries  ;  men  prayed, 
turning  to  Mecca  at  the  appointed  hours  ;  men  sat  for 
hours  half  in  a  dream  thinking  of  much  or  nothing,  who 
can  say  ;  whilst  women  in  the  tents  milked  camels, 
wove  the  curious  geometric  patterned  carpets  which 
they  use,  and  children  grew  up  straight,  active  and  as 
fleet  of  foot  as  roe. 

Inside  the  factory  the  European  clerks  smoked, 
drank,  and  played  at  cards  :  learned  no  Arabic,  for 
why  should  those  who  speak  bad  English  struggle  with 
other  tongues  ?  Meanwhile  the  time  slipped  past 
leaving  as  little  trace  as  does  a  jackal  when  on  a  windy 
day  he  sneaks  across  the  sand.  Only  Maron  Mohanna 
seemed  to  have  no  place  in  the  desert  world  which  he 
had  dreamed  of  as  a  boy  ;  and  in  the  world  of  Europe 
typified  by  the  factory  on  the  beach  his  place  was  lost. 
On  marrying  he  had,  of  course,  abjured  the  faith 
implanted  in  him  in  the  Lebanon,  and  yet  though  now 
one  of  the  "faithful"  he  found  no  resting  place. 
Neither  of  the  two  contending  faiths  had  sunk  much 
into  his  soul,  but  still  at  times  he  saw  that  the  best 
part  of  any  faith  is  but  the  life  it  brings.  For 
him,  though  he  had  dreamed  of  it,  the  wild 
desert  life  held  little  charm  ;  horses  he  loathed, 
suffering  acutely  when  on  their  backs,  and  roaming 
after  chance  gazelles  or  ostriches  with  the  horsemen  of 
the  tribe  did  not  amuse  him  ;  but  though  too  proud  to 
change  his  faith  again,  at  times  he  caught  himself 
longing  for  his  once  loathed  shop  in  the  Levant.  So 
that  clandestinely  he  grew  to  haunt  the  factory  and  the 
fort,  as  before,  in  secret,  he  had  hung  round  the  straw- 
thatched  mosque,  and  loitered  in  the  tents.  His  one 
amusement  was  to  practise  with  a  pistol  at  a  mark,  and 
by  degrees  he  taught  his  wife  to  shoot,  till  she  became 
a  marksman  able  to  throw  an  orange  in  the  air  and  hit 
it  with  a  pistol  bullet  three  times  out  of  five.  But  even 
pistol  shooting  palled  on  his  soul  at  last,  and  he  grew 
desperate,  not  being  allowed  to  leave  the  tribe  or  go 
into  the  fort  except  in  company  with  others,  and  keenly 
watched  as  those  w7ho  change  their  faith  and  turn 
Mohammedans  are  ever  watched  amongst  the  Arab 
race.  But  in  his  darkest  hour  fate  smiled  upon  him, 
and  the  head  chief  wanting  an  agent  in  the  islands  sent 


him  to  Lanzarote,  and  in  the  little  town  of  Arrecife  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  found  a  resting  place  at 
last.  Once  more  he  dressed  himself  in  European 
clothes,  he  handled  goods,  saw  now  and  then  a 
Spanish  newspaper  a  fortnight  old  ;  talked  much  of 
politics,  lounged  in  the  Alameda,  and  was  the  subject 
of  much  curiosity  amongst  the  simple  dwellers  in  the 
little  town.  Some  said  he  had  denied  his  God  amongst 
the  heathen  ;  others  again  that  he  suffered  much  for 
conscience  sake,  whilst  he  attended  mass  occasionally, 
going  with  a  sense  of  doing  something  wrong,  and 
feeling  more  enjoyment  in  the  service  than  in  the  days 
of  his  belief.  His  wife  dressed  in  the  Spanish  fashion, 
wore  a  mantilla,  sometimes  indeed  a  hat,  and  looked 
not  much  unlike  an  island  woman,  and  was  believed  by 
all  to  have  thrown  off  the  errors  of  her  faith  and  come 
into  the  fold. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  amenities  of  the  island 
life,  the  unlimited  opportunities  for  endless  talk  (so 
dear  to  Syrians),  the  half  malignant  pleasure  he  ex- 
perienced in  dressing  up  his  wife  in  Christian  guise, 
sending  for  monstrous  hats  bedecked  with  paroquets 
from  Cadiz,  and  gowns  of  the  impossible  shades  of 
apple-green  and  yellow  which  in  those  days  were  sent 
from  Paris  to  Spain  and  to  her  colonies,  he  yet  was 
dull.  And  curiously  enough  now  that  he  was  a  double 
renegade,  his  youthful  dreams  haunted  him  once  again. 
He  saw  himself  (in  his  mind's  eye)  mounted  upon  his 
horse,  flying  across  the  sands,  and  stealthily  and  half 
ashamed,  he  used  to  dress  himself  in  the  Arab  clothes 
and  sit  for  hours  studying  the  Koran,  not  that  he 
believed  its  teachings,  but  that  the  phraseology  en- 
chanted him,  as  it  has  always,  both  in  the  present  and 
the  past,  bewitched  all  Arabs,  and  perhaps  in  his  case 
it  spoke  to  him  of  the  illusory  content  which  in  the 
desert  life  he  sought,  but  had  not  found. 

He  read  the  "  Tarik-es-Sudan,"  and  learned  that 
Allah  marks  even  the  lives  of  locusts,  and  that  a  single 
pearl  does  not  remain  on  earth  by  him  unweighed.  The 
Djana  of  Essoyuti,  El  Ibtihaj,  and  the  scarce  "  Choice 
ot  Marvels"  written  in  far  Mossul  by  the  learned  Abu 
Abdallah  ibn  Abderrahim  (he  of  Granada  in  the 
Andalos),  he  read  ;  and  as  he  read  his  love  renewed 
itself  for  the  old  race  whose  blood  ran  in  his  veins. 
He  read  and  dreamed,  and  twice  a  renegade  in  practice, 
yet  remained  a  true  believer  in  the  aspirations  of  his 
youth.  He  sailed  in  schooners,  running  from  island 
port  to  island  port  down  the  trade  winds  ;  landed  at 
little  towns,  and  hardly  marked  the  people  in  the  rocky 
streets,  Spanish  in  language,  and  in  type  quite  Guanche, 
and  but  a  step  more  civilised  than  the  wild  tribesmen 
from  the  coast  that  he  had  left.  Then  thinking  maybe 
of  his  sojourn  in  London,  and  its  music-halls,  frequented 
uninterestedlv  the  house  of  Rita,  Rita  la  Jerezana  ;  sat 
in  the  courtyard  under  the  fig-tree  with  its  trunk  coated 
with  white-wash,  and  listened  to  the  "  Cante  Hondo," 
saw  the  girls  dance  Sevillanas  ;  and  drinking  zarzapar- 
illa  syrup,  learned  that  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world 
Spain  is  the  richest,  for  there,  even  the  "  women  of  the 
life  "  cast  their  accounts  in  ounces. 

Then  growing  weary  of  their  chatter  and  their  tales 
of  woe,  each  one  of  them  being,  according  to  herself, 
fallen  from  some  high  estate,  he  wandered  to  the  con- 
vent of  the  Franciscan  friars.  They  saw  a  convert  in 
him,  and  put  out  all  their  theologic  powers  ;  displayed 
as  they  know  how,  the  human  aspect  of  their  faith, 
keeping  the  dogma  out  of  sight ;  for  well  they  knew,  in 
vain  the  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  man,  if  the 
fires  of  hell  are  to  be  clearly  seen.  Long  hours 
Mohanna  talked  with  them,  enjoying  argument  for  its 
own  sake  after  the  Scottish  and  the  Eastern  way  ;  the 
friars  were  mystified  at  the  small  progress  that  they 
made,  but  said  the  renegade  spoke  "as  he  had  a  nest 
of  nightingales  all  singing  in  his  mouth."  And  all  the 
time  his  wife,  an  Arab  of  the  Arabs,  sighed  for  the 
desert,  in  her  Spanish  clothes.  The  "  Velo  de  toalla  " 
and  the  high-heeled  shoes,  the  pomps  and  miseries  of 
stays,  and  all  the  circumstance  and  starch  of  European 
dress,  did  not  console  her  for  the  loss  of  the  black 
tents,  the  familiar  camels  kneeling  in  the  sand,  the 
goats  skipping  about  the  "  sudra  "  bushes  ;  and  the 
church  bells  made  her  but  long  more  keenly  for  the 
call  to  prayers,  rising  at  evening  from  the  straw- 
thatched  mosque.    Her  children,  left  with  the  tribe, 
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called  to  her  from  the  desert,  and  she  too  found  neither 
resting  place  nor  rest  in  the  quiet  island  life. 

At  last  Maron  Mohanna  turned  again  to  trade,  and 
entered  into  partnership  with  one  Benito  Florez  ;  bought 
a  schooner  and  came  and  went  between  the  islands  and 
the  coast.  All  things  went  well  with  him,  and  in"  the 
little  island  town  "el  renegado "  rose  to  be  quite  a 
prosperous  citizen,  till  on  a  day  he  and  his  partner 
quarrelled  and  went  to  law.  The  law  in  every  country 
favours  a  man  born  in  the  land  against  a  foreigner  ;  and 
the  partnership  broke  up,  leaving  Mohanna  almost 
penniless.  Whether  one  of  those  sudden  furies  which 
possess  the  Arabs,  turning  them  in  a  moment  and 
without  warning  from  sedate  well-mannered  men  to 
raving  maniacs  frothing  at  the  mouth,  came  over  him, 
he  never  told  ;  but  what  is  certain  is  that  having  failed 
to  slay  his  partner,  he  with  his  wife  went  off  by  night 
to  where  his  schooner  lay,  and  instantly  induced  his 
men  to  put  to  sea,  and  sailed  towards  the  coast. 
Mohanna  drew  a  perhaps  judicious  veil  of  mystery  over 
what  happened  on  his  arrival  at  the  inlet  where  his 
wife's  tribe  happened  to  be  encamped.  One  of  the 
islanders  either  objecting  to  the  looting  of  the  schooner 
upon  principle,  or  perhaps  because  his  share  of  loot 
was  insufficient,  got  himself  killed  ;  but  what  is  a 
"  Charuta "  more  or  less,  except  perhaps  to  his  wife 
and  family  in  Arrecife  or  in  some  little  dusty  town  in 
Pico  or  Gomera?  Those  who  assented  or  were  too 
frightened  to  protest,  found  themselves  unmolested, 
and  at  liberty  to  take  the  schooner  back.  Maron 
Mohanna  and  his  wife,  taking  the  boat  rowed  by  some 
Arabs,  made  for  the  shore,  and  what  ensued  he  subse- 
quently related  to  a  friend. 

"  When  we  get  near  the  shore  my  wife  she  throw 
her  hat."  One  sees  the  hideous  Cadiz  hat  floating 
upon  the  surf,  draggled  and  miserable,  and  its  bunch 
of  artificial  fruit,  of  flowers  or  feathers,  bobbing  about 
upon  the  backwash  of  the  waves.  "She  throw  her 
boots,  and  then  she  take  off  all  her  clothes  I  got  from 
Seville,  cost  me  more  than  a  hundred  '  real  ; '  she  throw 
her  parasol,  and  it  float  in  the  water  like  a  buoy,  and 
make  me  mad.  1  pay  more  than  ten  real  for  it. 
After  all  things  was  gone  she  wrap  herself  in  Arab 
sheet  and  step  ashore  just  like  an  Arab  girl,  and  all  the 
clothes  I  brought  from  Cadiz,  cost  more  than  a  hundred 
real,  all  was  lost."  What  happened  after  their  land- 
ing is  matter  of  uncertainty.  Whether  Mohanna  found 
his  children  growing  up  semi-savages,  whether  his  wife 
having  thus  sacrificed  to  the  Graces,  and  made  a  holo- 
caust of  all  her  Cadiz  clothes,  regretted  them,  and 
sitting  by  the  beach  fished  for  them  sadly  with  a  cane, 
no  man  can  tell. 

Years  passed  away,  and  a  certain  English  consul  in 
Morocco  travelling  to  the  Court  stopped  at  a  little  town. 
Rivers  had  risen,  tribes  had  cut  the  road,  our  Lord  the 
Sultan  with  his  camp  was  on  a  journey  and  had  eaten 
up  the  food  upon  the  usual  road,  or  some  one  or  another 
of  the  incidents  of  flood  or  field  which  render  travel  in 
Morocco  interesting,  had  happened.  The  town  lay 
off  the  beaten  track  close  to  the  territory  of  a  half 
wild  tribe.  Therefore  upon  arrival  at  the  place  the 
consul  found  himself  received  with  scowling  looks  ;  no 
one  proceeded  to  hostilities,  but  he  remained  within  his 
tent,  unvisited  but  by  a  soldier  sent  from  the  Governor 
to  ask  whether  the  kaffir,  son  of  a  kaffir,  wished  for 
anything.  People  sat  staring  at  him,  motionless 
except  their  eyes  ;  children  holding  each  other's  hands 
stood  at  a  safe  distance  from  his  tent,  and  stared  for 
hours  at  him,  and  he  remarked  the  place  where  he 
was  asked  to  camp  was  near  a  mound  which  from  time 
immemorial  seemed  to  have  been  the  common  dunghill 
of  the  town.  The  night  passed  miserably,  the  guards 
sent  by  the  Governor  shouting  aloud  at  intervals  to 
show  their  vigilance,  banished  all  chance  of  sleep. 

Cursing  the  place,  at  break  of  day  the  consul  struck 
his  camp,  mounted  his  horse,  and  started,  leaving  the 
sullen  little  town  all  wrapped  in  sleep.  But  as  he  jogged 
along  disconsolately  behind  his  mules,  passing  an 
angle  of  the  "  Kasbah "  wall,  a  figure,  rising  as  it 
seemed  out  of  the  dunghill's  depths,  advanced  and  stood 
before  him  in  the  middle  of  the  way.  Its  hair  was  long 
and  matted,  and  its  beard  ropy  and  grizzled,  and  for 
sole  covering  it  had  a  sack  tied  round  its  waist  with  a 
string  of  camel's  hair  ;  and  as  the  consul  feeling  in  his 


purse  was  just  about,  in  the  English  fashion,  to  bestow 
his  alms  to  rid  himself  of  trouble,  it  addressed  him  in 
his  native  tongue.  "  Good  morning,  Consul,  how  goes 
the  world  with  you  ?  You're  the  first  Christian  I  have 
seen  for  years.  My  name  was  once  Mohanna,  now 
I  am  Sidi  bu  Zibbala,  the  Father  of  the  Dunghill. 
Your  poet  Shakespeare  say  that  all  the  world's  a  stage, 
but  he  was  Englishman.  I,  Syrian,  I  say  all  the 
world,  dunghill.  I  try  him,  Syria,  England,  the  Desert, 
and  New  York  ;  I  find  him  dung,  so  I  come  here  and 
live  here  on  this  dunghill,  and  find  it  sweet  when  com- 
pared to  places  I  have  seen  ;  and  it  is  warm  and 
dry." 

He  ceased  ;  and  then  the  consul,  feeling  his  words  an 
outrage  upon  progress  and  on  his  official  status, 
muttered  "  Queer  kind  of  fish,"  and  jerking  at  his 
horse's  bridle,  proceeded  doggedly  upon  his  way. 

R.   B.   CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  PRINTING. 

THE  designing  of  type  is  one  of  the  most  taxing 
enterprises  an  artist  can  take  in  hand,  for  it  is 
the  shaping  of  small  elements  which  will  come  into 
relation  and  collision  with  one  another  in  a  variety  of 
combinations  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  A  shape 
agreeable  enough  in  a  single  letter  will  set  up  disastrous 
patterns  combined  with  others,  and  almost  imperceptible 
thickenings  and  thinnings  of  line,  heightenings  and 
shortenings,  the  sweeping  out  or  flattening  by  a  hair's 
breadth  of  the  curves,  tell  with  surprising  and  decisive 
effect  cumulatively  when  the  type  is  built  up.  The 
accepted  forms  of  type  represent  an  immense  store 
of  wisdom,  of  a- logic  that  rebuffs  meddling,  of  devices 
and  avoidances  won  from  experience,  and  the  possibility 
of  altering  them  without  damage  limits  itself  to  minor 
castigations  of  form,  in  an  effort  to  approach  a  step 
nearer  to  an  absolute  classic  form.  The  personal 
element  can  safely  be  allowed  to  play  only  within  the 
narrowest  bounds,  in  the  gradations  of  curve  and 
thickness,  squatter  or  slimmer  stature,  a  sharper  or 
blunter  angle  in  the  serifs  and  so  forth.  A  few  shapes 
remain  not  satisfactorily  determined,  or  capable  of  play, 
but  the  characters  of  our  roman  type  flowered  once 
for  all  near  perfection  in  Nicolas  Jenson's  stricter 
version  of  the  fount  of  John  of  Speyer. 

When  William  Morris  turned  his  attention  to  type 
he  found  the  backward  horizon  bounded  by  imitations 
of  the  last  century  Caslon  founts.  In  such  imitations 
he  deplored  a  degradation  of  the  shapes  that  had  insen- 
sibly taken  place,  and  with  his  love  of  a  strongly 
coloured  page  regretted  the  whittling  away  of  the 
solider  line  in  the  Venetian  exemplars,  and  the  com- 
pression of  the  squarer  shapes.  Magnifying  the  type 
of  Jenson  and  others  to  five  times  its  scale,  he  re-drew 
the  letters  with  excellent  judgment  for  the  most  part  in 
selecting  from  competing  forms,  but  with  some  bias 
towards  thickness,  squareness,  and  strongly  marked 
detail.  His  "golden  type"  when  set  up  in  page 
is  rich  in  colour,  but  a  little  stodgy  in  effect,  a 
little  heavy-headed  and  footed,  misses  by  infinitesimal 
differences  the  sweetness  and  elegance  of  the  originals. 
Handicapped  by  the  difficulty  of  recapturing  consciously 
a  perfection  in  all  the  elements  of  printing  that  came  as 
the  flowering  of  a  continuous  growth,  the  printer  of 
modern  English  has  to  contend  also  with  certain  pecu- 
liarities that  render  his  task  harder.  Our  multitude  of 
particles  crumbles  the  text,  w  is  too  wide  a  letter,  y 
has  not  been  solved,  and  both  are  fairly  common,  the 
upright  s  has  been  lost,  a  letter  that  adds  much 
variety  and  charm  to  old  type.  These  are  examples 
of  differences  it  would  take  too  long  to  examine  further. 

In  the  building  up  of  his  type  Morris  reverted  to 
the  earlier  usage,  composing  unbroken  blocks  in  place 
of  short  paragraphs.  Here  there  must  be  a  certain 
conflict  between  two  aims  of  the  printer,  that  of  giving 
lucidity  to  the  thought  by  the  shape  of  his  sections 
and  that  of  preserving  the  decorative  ideal  of  a  serried 
unbroken  page.  This  conflict  becomes  more  acute  in 
modern  printing  because  the  shapes  of  thought  and 
speech  have  altered,  have  become  more  short-winded. 
Moreover,  whatever  he  may  do  with  prose  towards 
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minimising  breaks,  the  printer  as  designer  must 
always  find  his  material  rebel  and  pass  out  of 
control  when  he  comes  to  print  verse.  The  reason  is  that 
the  rhythmical  structure  of  verse  is  not  exactly  echoed 
in  the  symbols  of  printing  ;  lines  that,  as  spoken,  are  of 
the  same  length,  come  out  of  different  lengths  when 
printed.  Devices  for  concealing  this  raggedness,  such 
as  printing  verse  as  if  it  were  prose,  or  filling  up  the 
breaks  with  little  sprigs  and  ornaments,  deduct  more 
from  lucidity  of  design  than  they  add  to  decorative 
uniformity.  After  all  there  is  something  pedantic  in 
the  dread  of  those  breaks,  as  if  type  were  a  kind  of 
paint,  to  be  applied  uniformly  to  the  whole  page, 
instead  of  a  drapery  following  the  anatomy  of  rhetoric. 
The  same  criticism  applies  with  special  force  to  the 
printing  of  title-pages  and  the  like,  where  the  eye 
should  be  able  to  gather  the  facts  clearly  with  less  close 
attention  than  in  reading  the  page. 

His  added  decoration  Morris  founded  on  the  example 
of  one  or  two  books  such  as  the  "  Appian  "  of  Ratdolt, 
where  borders  enclose  the  text  with  limbs  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion and  are  filled  by  a  twining  floral  pattern.  The 
effect  of  these,  in  general  colour  and  richness,  is  like 
that  of  the  text,  very  fine,  otherwise  they  are  not  of 
high  rank.  This  growth  that  doubles  round  a  couple  of 
right  angles  must  be  very  ingeniously  managed  to  bear 
scrutiny.  Morris's  growths  are  a  somewhat  common- 
place improvisation,  whose  structure  is  made  less  appa- 
rent by  an  accompaniment  of  small  secondary  patterns. 
The  "  Chaucer  "  pages  are  an  imposing  statement  of 
an  elaborate  ideal  of  decoration,  but  they  are  faulty  in 
proportion,  and  disappointing  in  detail.  Their  type,  a 
revived  gothic,  is,  but  for  its  capitals,  excellent. 

Mr.  Ricketts,  who  has  followed  Morris  in  composing 
type  and  books  in  emulation  of  the  ancient  models,  is  a 
designer  for  whose  talent,  enriched  by  unusually  wide 
and  deep  learning  in  all  that  concerns  it,'  I  have  a  great 
respect.  If  I  criticise  them  freely  I  regard  his  experi- 
ments in  fine  printing  up  till  now  as  by  no  means  his 
final  word.  His  first  arrangements  of  type  (before  the 
design  of  his  own)  were  extraordinarily  ingenious  and 
graceful,  and  his  illustrations  on  the  model  of  the 
"  Hypnerotomachia "  and  those  for  "The  Sphinx"  are 
the  most  remarkable  of  their  kind.  In  his  present 
enterprise  I  think  he  has  been  drawn  a  little 
out  of  his  course  by  the  authority  of  Morris, 
a  natural  enough  effect  of  gravitation.  This 
influence  has  acted  doubly,  if  I  am  right.  He  has 
followed  Morris  closely  in  the  general  design  of  his 
type,  emphasising  even  the  Morris  bias,  so  that  his  is 
a  little  squatter,  has  followed  him  also  in  the  build  of 
the  page,  and  in  the  ideas  of  its  decoration.  But  in 
the  choice  of  details  for  the  forms  of  his  type  it  looks 
as  if  he  had  shunned  following  Morris,  so  as  not  to 
have  the  air  of  a  plagiarist,  and  this  has  not  been  to 
his  advantage,  for  the  forms  Morris  adopted  were  in 
these  cases  the  better.  It  is  well  to  be  definite  ;  I  should 
therefore  point  among  the  capitals  to  the  C,  D,  G,  J, 
R,  S,  Cj  as  the  more  striking  examples.  Jenson's  S 
is  perfect  in  its  swing  and  proportion  ;  Morris  nearly 
catches  this,  but  Mr.  Ricketts  substitutes  a  different 
and  less  graceful  curvature  and  an  unlucky  serif  at 
the  tail.  Morris's  lower-case  s,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  further  away  from  perfection  than  Mr.  Ricketts'  ; 
it  is  a  sad  blot  on  his  alphabet,  looking  as  if  it  had  got 
mixed  up  with  z.  In  Mr.  Ricketts's  lower-case  letters 
the  projection  at  the  foot  of  the  b  is  an  example  of  a 
general  insistence  on  such  details,  and,  to  give  other 
examples  that  can  be  described  without  illustration, 
the  head  of  the  f  misses  the  chance  for  a  fine  curve, 
the  g  is  topheavy,  the  r  is  hardly  important  enough, 
y  and  w  too  important.  But  of  all  the  personal 
innovations  that  of  the  e  is  the  most  catching  to 
the  eye  and  the  most  questionable.  In  the  early 
examples  there  is  a  slight  tilting  up  of  the  bar  of 
the  e.  This  gradually  became  flattened,  an  innovation 
for  which  there  is  something  to  be  said.  Morris,  with 
the  restorer's  zeal,  gave  it  a  very  definite  tilt,  and  Mr. 
Ricketts  not  only  exaggerates  the  acuteness  of  this, 
but  takes  it  off  from  a  lower  point.  I  would  beseech 
him  in  any  revision  of  his  type  to  modify  this.  It  is  a 
change  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  impose  upon  general 
habit,  so  that  the  peculiarity  must  make  the  eye  pause 
at  each  recurrence,  and  to  my  thinking  pause  upon  a 


form  not  agreeable  in  itself,  and  affecting  the  whole  run 
of  the  type  by  displacing  its  centre  of  gravity. 

In  decoration  Mr.  Ricketts  is  more  various  and  more 
strenuous  than  Morris.  For  the  white-on-black  voluting 
he  substitutes  open-work  borders  on  his  title-pages 
following  the  same  structure,  but  more  ingeniously  and 
with  closer  reference  to  natural  form.  The  disposition 
of  type  and  blanks  inside  these  borders  is  sometimes 
very  pretty,  but  the  scale  of  the  floral  ornament  in 
borders  and  initials  appears  to  me  somewhat  over- 
whelming for  the  small  page.  This  comes  out  with 
greater  force  when  a  figure  is  added  as  in  the 
"  Nymphidia."  Another  and  more  promising  type  of 
border  is  that  of  "Love's  Auction"  modelled  after 
the  adorable  engraver  of  the  "Herodotus"  of  the 
brothers  De  Gregoriis  and  other  examples.  In  the 
"Defence  of  Printing"  the  same  influence  appears, 
combined  with  a  less  interesting  knot-work  type.  As 
an  engraver  Mr.  Ricketts  rivals  the  racy  cutting  of  the 
Venetian  decorators.  In  his  figure-drawing,  since  the 
illustrations  to  the  "  Daphnis  and  Chloe  "  when  he  and 
Mr.  Shannon  worked  together,  a  tendency  to  excess 
may  be  noted.  There  is  less  serenity,  more  of  a  nervous 
impatience  to  turn  a  figure  into  a  gesture.  But  he  is 
one  of  the  few  veritable  heirs  of  Preraphaelitism,  in  its 
secrecy  and  brooding  intensity  of  circumstance,  with 
something  fresh  moreover  in  gusts  of  vehemence  that 
shake  the  trance,  and  send  up  the  hands  of  a  swooning 
world  in  imprecation.  The  very  care  that  removes 
these  books  a  little  from  customary  graphic  art  by 
the  engraver's  tool  and  the  engraver's  line  is  true  Pre- 
raphaelite. 

I  can  allow  myself  no  more  lingering  over  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Exhibition,  but  before  leaving  the  books  will 
notice  one  recruit  among  the  binders,  Mr.  Sangorski, 
a  pupil,  I  think,  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  who  shows  more  than 
the  average  gift  in  his  design  for  the  cover  of  a  box. 

D.  S.  M. 


A   PLEA    FOR   THE  MIMES. 

T)  UT  for  the  war,  this  little  book  *  would  probably 
have  attracted  some  attention  and  kindled  some 
wrath.  The  author  does  not  say  much  that  is  new,  but 
he  says  the  old  things  lucidly  and  provocatively.  Sure 
sign  that  he  is  in  earnest,  his  title-page  bears  a  quota- 
tion from  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  all  persons  who  have 
disparaged  histrionic  art — from  Plato  to  Mr.  Birrell — 
are  solemnly  evoked  into  his  pages ;  all  except  Mr. 
George  Moore,  whose  essay  on  "  Mummer  Worship  " 
is  carefully  ignored,  perhaps  because  it  anticipated  too 
exactly  the  author's  attitude  and  manner.  "  Mummer 
Worship"  made  a  sensation.  This  repetition  of  it  has 
made  none.  Not  because  it  is  less  able,  but  simply 
because  it  has  happened  to  coincide  with  a  national 
crisis.  I  doubt  not  that  the  author,  Mr.  Stanley  Jones, 
is  very  glad  that  his  book  has  thus  fallen  flat.  For  he 
was  moved  to  write  it  by  his  indignation  at  the  amount 
of  interest  which  the  English  nation  takes  in  actors, 
and  in  the  hope  that  his  pleading  might  induce  us  to 
diminish  that  interest.  He  saw  in  actors  a  ridiculous, 
dangerous  obsession  for  the  public.  Now,  perhaps,  he 
realises  that  his  fears  were  exaggerated,  and  that  there 
are  times  when  we  forget  all  about  actors,  and  are  not 
excited  by  attacks  on  them.  For  his  comfort,  I  assure 
him  that  I  myself  am  much  more  interested  in  the  war 
than  in  his  book,  and  that  I  am  writing  about  the  latter 
merely  because  I  am  a  dramatic  critic,  not  a  military 
expert,  and  because  there  is  no  new  play  for  me  to 
write  about  this  week. 

No  one,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  has  ever 
attempted  to  persuade  the  public  that  acting  is  the 
highest  of  the  arts.  Mr.  Stanley  Jones  insists  that  this 
attempt  has  been  made,  and  that  public  taste  has  been 
degraded  by  it.  As  though  public  taste  could  be  de- 
graded !  But,  at  least,  many  persons  have  tried  to 
persuade  the  public  that  acting  is  not  an  art  at  all,  and 
Mr.  Jones  proceeds  to  trot  out  their  prejudices.  He 
suggests  that  "  the  picture  of  a  middle-aged  gentleman, 
sitting  before  a  glass,  painting  his  face,  may  have 
moved  many  to  a  feeling  for  the  mimic  art  other  than 
of  respect  and  admiration."    Why?    One  might  as 
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well  despise  literature  because  there  are  middle-aged 
writers  who  dip  their  pens  in  ink-pots,  and  middle-aged 
painters  who  squeeze  tubes  over  palettes.  "  But," 
asks  Mr.  Jones,  "  what  is  the  art  of  acting  but  the 
cultivation  of  the  very  meanest  of  faculties — the  faculty 
of  imitation  ?  "  And  what  else  are  the  arts  of  literature 
and  painting  ?  "  We  are  all  actors — more  or  less,"  says 
Mr.  Jones.  And  we  are  all  writers — more  or  less — 
nowadays.  But  has  the  Board  School  caused 
literature  to  cease  as  a  fine  art?  "  The  playgoer  may 
recall  performances  by  children  among  the  pleasantest 
of  his  recollections  of  the  theatre.  Is  there  any  other 
art  of  which  it  can  be  said  that  the  mystery  of  it  is 
within  the  comprehension  of  a  little  child  ?  "  For  my 
own  part,  I  can  recall  only  one  or  two  children  whose 
performances  were  not  utterly  excruciating  by  reason 
of  their  incapacity  to  understand  and  to  feel  the  parts 
they  were  playing.  The  only  reason  why  children  are 
sometimes  allowed  on  the  stage  is  that  adults  can- 
not "  make-up "  as  children.  If  they  could,  you  may 
be  sure  that  the  race  of  child-actors  would  very  soon  cease 
to  exist.  Likewise,  if  middle-aged  ladies  could  make 
themselves  look  really  young,  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
young  ladies  who  play  "  ingenues "  would  go  by  the 
board.  These  young  ladies  act  better  than  children, 
but,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  they  do  not  act  at  all 
well.  They  have  not  had  time  to  master  the  technique 
of  acting.  Mr.  Jones  wonders  "what  is  there  in  acting 
to  be  taught  ? "  Little  enough  to  be  taught,  per- 
haps ;  but  very  much  to  learn.  He  declares  that  "  the 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  late  of  many  young  men 
who  have  been  prepared  for  life  at  the  public  schools 
and  the  Universities^"  is  a  proof  that  no  academic  train- 
ing is  needed.  It  is  no  proof.  For  these  young  men 
have  not  been  accepted  as  good  actors.  They  are 
obviously  inexperienced,  as  yet.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  needs  no  proof  that  academic  training  is  un- 
necessary to  a  mime.  No  sensible  person  ever  pre- 
tended that  it  was.  But  that  fact  does  not  dispose  of 
mimetic  art.  That  it  may,  as  Mr.  Jones  says,  be 
"picked  up  promiscuously,"  need  be  accounted  no 
shame  to  it.  The  art  of  literature  may  be  picked  up  in 
that  way.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  picked  up  in  any  other 
way.  Mr.  Jones  is  more  specious  when  he  taunts  the 
actor  with  being  a  dependent  artist.  No  one  will  deny 
that  the  actor  does  not  write  his  own  part.  But  it  is 
not  fair  to  say  that  he  "is  simply  giving  expression  to 
ideas  put  into  his  head."  The  ideas  put  into  his  head 
by  the  playwright — the  type-written  words  for  him  to 
speak,  the  stage  directions,  the  verbal  hints — are  simply 
the  material  on  which  he  has  to  work.  Out  of  them  he 
creates  his  part.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  creative  artist,  like 
any  other.  When  he  exactly  realises  (as,  I  am  told,  he 
does  now  and  again)  the  dramatist's  conception,  he  is 
none  the  less  creative.  When,  as  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  he  makes  the  character  something  entirely 
unlike  what  the  dramatist  meant  it  to  be,  his  claim  to 
the  creative  spirit  is  still  less  deniable.  Nor  can  I  see 
any  reason  in  Mr.  Jones'  attempt  to  belittle  him  on 
the  ground  that  he  must  have  an  audience.  Mr.  Jones 
is  wrong  in  thinking  that  "  a  poet  writes  simply  to 
please  himself."  True,  a  poet  takes  his  own  judgment 
as  the  measure  of  his  work,  not  the  judgment  of  other 
people  ;  but  none  the  less,  as  a  human  being,  he  can- 
not write  without  the  incentive  that  other  people  will 
see  what  he  has  written.  Even  the  poems  of  Rossetti 
and  Mr.  Robert  Bridges  were  passed  round  privately, 
as  they  were  written  ;  and  their  subsequent  publication 
shows  that  even  the  haughtiest,  most  esoteric  artists 
have  a  lurking  love  of  large  audiences.  Unlike  poets, 
and  like  the  ancient  bards,  actors  must  do  their  work 
in  the  presence  of  an  audience  ;  else  it  would  never  be 
known  at  all.  This  is  a  disadvantage,  perhaps.  But  it 
is  no  argument  against  the  actor. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Jones  has  failed  to  show  cause  why 
actors  should  not  be  treated  with  as  much  respect  as 
are  other  artists.  He  has,  also,  failed  to  show  that 
there  is  any  tendency  to  worship  them  as  demi-gods. 
There  was  a  social  craze  for  them  in  the  'eighties,  but 
that  has  long  passed  over,  and  actors  are  no  more 
"  sought  after  "  than  painters  or  poets.  It  is  true  that 
the  public  is  more  [interested  in  actors  than  in  other 
artists,  and  that  the  newspapers,  consequently,  print 
about  actors'  private  affairs  a  great  many  details  which 


are  not  more  tedious  to  Mr.  Jones  than  to  me.  But 
why  wonder  at  this  state  of  things  ?  Why  rail  at  it  ? 
The  public  does  not  see  writers  or  painters.  It  does 
see  actors,  and  wants,  therefore,  to  know  all  about  them. 
In  all  ages,  good  actors  have  been  interesting  to  the 
public.  But  there  were  not  always  newspapers.  Now 
that  there  are,  much  "space  "  is  bound  to  be  devoted  to 
actors.  But,  really,  Mr.  Jones  exaggerates  the  amount 
of  attention  paid  to  them  and  their  art,  and  he  exagge- 
rates the  harm  done  by  it.  Does  he  really  believe,  as  he 
suggests,  that  the  decadence  of  learning  at  Cambridge, 
is  largely  due  to  it?  And  does  he  really  think — how 
one  wishes  he  were  right  in  thinking  ! — that  Sir  Squire 
Bancroft  looms  larger  in  the  public  gaze  than  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  ?  Let  him  purge  his  mind  of  these 
morbid  fancies,  and  soften  his  heart  towards  actors, 
remembering  the  sad  case  of  the  gentleman  who  thought 
that  penwipers  were  the  cause  of  all  the  wickedness  and 
misery  in  the  world,  and  who  spent  his  time  in  buying 
or  purloining  those  harmless  articles,  with  the  express 
intention  of  taking  them  and  dropping  them  over  the 
edge  of  the  world.  In  a  word,  let  him  cultivate  a  sense 
of  proportion.  Max. 

P.S. — When  I  said  that  I  had  no  play  to  write  about 
this  week,  I  forgot  "The  Wrong  Mr.  Wright"  (Strand 
Theatre).  The  production  was  not,  indeed,  memorable. 
Enough  that  I  saw  it,  that  the  audience  seemed  to  be 
amused  by  it,  and  that  I  seemed  not  to  be. 


THE  EVERLASTING  CONCERT. 

rPO  sit  apart  in  a  far  land  and  meditate  like  a  hermit 
on  things  musical  and  once  a  week  to  send  the 
result  of  one's  meditations  out  into  the  world  through 
the  medium  of  this  or  some  other  paper  :  that  is  a  life 
which  anyone  with  a  talent  for  it  can  live  with  pleasure. 
To  roam  round  London,  visiting  the  concert-halls, 
seeking  like  a  lion  for  tender  young  pianists,  fiddlers, 
singers,  to  devour,  finding  them  case-hardened,  tough, 
commonplace,  utterly  sans  distinctive  flavour  :  that  is  a 
life  which  even  those  with  the  highest  talent  for  it 
cannot  enjoy.  No  one  has  gibed  more  bitterly  than  I 
have  at  the  ancient  school  of  critics  who  drop  their 
h's  in  conversation  and  write  about  "the  outspoken 
prophet "  when  they  mean  Elijah,  the  hero  of  Mendels- 
sohn's oratorio.  But  when  I  test,  sample  for 
a  day  or  two  only  the  life  they  have  led  for 
years,  I  don't  wonder  at  their  dulness.  To  spend  three 
hours  a  day  at  concerts  is  to  be  stretched  on  the  rack 
for  three  hours  a  day.  I  have  tried  it  in  the  spirit 
which  prompted  our  buccaneering  forebears  to  hack 
themselves  when  there  was  no  fighting  going  forward, 
with  a  view  of  hardening  themselves  for  the  moment  of 
real  battle.  The  terror  and  the  boredom  of  it !  To 
hear  the  same  concert  going  on  for  ever  and  ever — and 
the  same  set  of  pieces  at  the  Richter  concerts,  the 
same  set  at  Mr.  Newman's  Wagner  concerts,  the  same 
programme  at  every  piano  recital  and  fiddle  recital  :  it 
is  worse  than  the  continual  dropping  of  water  on  one's 
head.  At  times  when  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be 
trapped  into  a  concert  hall  I  have  written  about  the  Concert 
Craze  in  a  philosophical  spirit  that  did  me  credit.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  attain  to  a  philosophy,  or  even  to  use 
language,  that  does  one  credit,  when  the  victims  of  the 
craze,  the  concert-mad  men  and  women,  are,  so  to 
say,  at  one's  very  door,  and  insist  upon  having  your 
opinion  of  their  talents,  and  want  to  take  actions  for 
libel  if  the  opinion  is  not  favourable.  Since  it  was 
not  announced  in  the  society  papers  that  the  distin- 
guished musical  critic  of  this  Review  had  returned  to 
town  I  have  been  to  about  a  dozen  concerts  ;  and 
already  I  perceive  my  taste  degenerating,  my  sensitive- 
ness to  impressions  departing,  and  my  mortal  hatred  of 
all  concert-givers  increasing.  Another  twelve  concerts 
in  an  equal  space  of  time,  and  I  shall  be  deliberately 
describing  in  this  column  how  "  Mr.  Dohnanyi,  the 
talented  young  Bohemian  pianist,  played  Chopin's 
nocturne  Op.  X  with  taste  and  feeling  "—in  a  word,  I 
shall  be  fit  only  for  a  daily  paper.  Everyone 
now  knows  how  poor,  tame,  colourless  and  cowardly 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  daily  paper  musical  criti- 
cisms are  ;  but  everyone  does  not  know  that  they 
could  not  in  the  circumstances  be  better,  and  will  never 
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be  better  until  the  critics  are  not  expected  to  attend  and 
report  every  concert  just  as  the  reporters  are  expected 
to  attend  and  describe  every  murder,  fire  and  laying-  of 
a  foundation  stone.  My  poor,  dear  brethren  of  the 
daily  press,  how  they  are  to  be  pitied  !  They  hear  so 
many  times  in  one  season  the  same  two  or  three 
Beethoven  sonatas,  the  same  two  or  three  Chopin, 
Schumann  and  Brahms  pieces,  the  same  two  or  three 
Liszt  or  Bach-Tausig  pieces,  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
season  it  is  impossible  that  the  music  should  ever  reach 
their  brain  at  all  :  it  passes  over  them  like  water  over 
a  duck's  back,  and  they  show  no  more  indication  of 
having  heard  music  than  a  duck  shows  of  having  been 
in  the  water.  They  have  received  no  impression  ;  when 
they  sit  down  to  write  they  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
say  and  necessarily  indulge  in  a  few  stock  phrases  ; 
the  habit  of  using  stock  phrases  grows  upon  them 
until  at  last  the  most  striking  incident  draws  nothing 
more  out  of  them  ;  and  what  they  write  about  one 
player  applies  to  nearly  every  other  player  and  about 
one  singer  to  nearly  every  other  singer.  They  are 
ruined  just  when  they  think  their  reputations  are  made. 
They  are  dead,  if  they  only  knew  it,  dead  of  a  kind 
of  dry-rot.  At  the  beginning  of  last  month  I  dis- 
cussed the  effect  of  the  concert  craze  upon  the  public  ; 
to-day  I  mention  its  results  as  far  as  the  critics  are  con- 
cerned ;  and  some  day  I  may  show  what  happens  to 
the  concert-givers. 

Fresh  though  1  was  at  the  commencement  of  this 
season,  I  have  little  to  say  about  even  the  most 
important  concerts,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  bulk 
of  pieces  given  at  them  were  hackneyed  at  the  end  of 
last  season.  Mr.  Wood  gave  us  a  novelty  at  his  first 
concert.  It  was  an  old  thing  of  Tschaikowsky,  dis- 
tinctly not  worth  playing  or  hearing.  The  only  novel 
point  in  it  was  the  electric  bell  effect  at  the  end  :  it 
might  have  been  a  signal  for  everyone  to  quit  the  hall 
on  account  of  fire.  The  work  had  nothing  or  little  of 
the  true  Tschaikowsky  in  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
novelty  to  be  played  this  afternoon — a  suite  by  Christian 
Sinding — will  prove  more  stimulating.  The  pianist 
this  afternoon,  by  the  way,  is  Mr.  Liebling,  the  gentle- 
man who  hit  the  Berlin  critic  who  did  not  like  Mr. 
Liebling's  playing  and  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  say  so. 
The  rest  of  Mr.  Wood's  last  programme  was  cold 
cabbage,  and  just  as  Miss  Blauvelt  was  about  to  sing  a 
Mozart  song  it  seemed  to  me  advisable  to  hear  Busoni, 
a  pianist  who  has  a  certain  vogue  in  London  and  else- 
where. Busoni  is  not  so  very  different  from  other 
pianists.  He  plays  the  same  ancient  programme, 
and  his  playing  differs  only  from  the  playing  of  his 
colleagues  and  rivals  in  lacking  power  and  therefore 
appearing  to  be  unusually  delicate.  It  is  not  really 
delicate  ;  or  rather,  it  is  delicate  in  the  forte 
passages  where  sheer  power  and  not  delicacy  is  the 
thing  needed.  In  soft  passages  one  observes  that  he 
has  what  is  nowadays  called  "touch."  That  is,  he 
manages  always  to  press  the  keys  down  so  that  they 
stop  with  a  dull,  dead  thud,  manages  always,  what 
needs  no  managing  at  all,  to  remind  one  that  the  piano 
is  an  instrument  of  percussion  and  not  a  singing 
instrument,  that  the  sound  is  not  drawn  from  it  as  it  is 
drawn  from  a  genuine  instrument,  but  is  knocked  out 
of  it  with  more  or  less  of  violence.  The  reason  of  this 
piano-thumping,  of  thumping  the  piano  in  even  the 
softest  passages,  is,  I  believe,  that  the  most  modern 
school  of  pianists  never  think  of  pure  piano  tone,  but 
want  every  passage  to  resemble  the  tone  of  some 
other  instrument  ;  and  since  even  ever  so  remote 
a  resemblance  of  an  orchestral  instrument  cannot 
be  got  without  exercising  a  certain  amount  of  force, 
the  modern  pianist  can  never  afford  to  play  softly.  The 
whole  thing  is  entirely  fatuous  or  farcical :  no 
other  instrument  can  be  imitated  on  the  piano  ; 
and  if  the  piano  is  to  be  played  in  public  at 
all,  it  should  stand  on  its  own  virtues.  That  is  just 
what  your  ultra-modern  pianist  declines  to  believe. 
He  reads  all  piano  music  as  orchestral  music  ;  he 
orchestrates  it  as  he  goes  along  ;  and  the  result  is 
disastrous.  Mr.  Busoni,  for  instance,  is  obviously 
quite  a  gifted  musician  ;  he  understands  his  business 
on  the  theoretical  side  ;  but  it  is  quite  as  obvious  that 
he  has  never  listened  to  himself  as  others  listen  to  him. 
If  he  had,  he  would  have  learnt  long  ago  that  his  render- 
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ing  of  the  finale  in  Beethoven's  "  Moonlight "  sonata  was 
absurd.  It  is  conceived  orchestrally,  and  in  a  small 
drawing-room  it  would  suggest  the  orchestra — distantly, 
vaguely,  of  course  ;  but  still  there  would  be  a  distinct 
suggestion.  In  S.  James's  Hall,  however,  the  soft, 
rapid  passages  are  not  heard  at  all,  and  the  loud  passages 
seem  therefore  too  loud ;  and  when  he  endeavours  to 
imitate  the  full  richness  of 'cello  passages  he  merely  gets 
that  ghastly  thumping  effect.  The  dead  and  gone  Leipzig 
school  of  playing  was  bad  enough  ;  but  the  Weimarschool 
is  becoming  far  more  terrible.  The  Leipzig  school  dis- 
gusted one  by  the  things  it  left  undone  ;  but  these 
modern — in  the  cant  sense  of  the  word — players  annoy 
one  by  the  unnecessary  things  they  insist  on  doing, 
and  doing  to  ends  that  we  not  only  do  not  want  but 
positively  are  worried  by  hearing.  Mr.  Dohnanyi,  who 
played  a  few  days  later,  is  a  different  kind  of  pianist 
from  Mr.  Busoni.  He  has  far  less  ability  than  Mr. 
Busoni,  and  far  more  pretension.  He  composes,  and 
in  order  that  we  may  know  the  fact,  he  plays  his  own 
compositions.  Now  as  a  general  rule  one  prefers  the 
pianist  who  has  brains  enough  to  compose  to  the 
pianist  who  has  not  brains  enough  to  compose.  But 
then,  of  two  men  who  have  brains  enough  to 
compose,  one  prefers  the  man  who  knows  that 
his  compositions  are  not  good  enough  to  play  in 
public  to  the  man  who  imagines  that  they  are. 
Not  a  passage  of  his  own  played  by  Dohnanyi  so  far 
has  justified  his  playing  his  own  achievements.  His 
concerto  I  described  a  week  or  two  ago.  At  his  last 
recital  he  played — or  at  least  I  heard — nothing  of  his 
own  ;  and  nothing  else  that  he  played  made  me  wish 
to  hear  him  play  either  his  own  or  a  genuine  composer's 
works  again.  About  his  Brahms  playing  I  say  nothing  : 
Brahms  is  for  the  most  part  a  mere  fad,  and  he  will  be 
forgotten  long  before  Tschaikowsky  (who  will  be  for- 
gotten soon  enough).  But  his  handling  of  Chopin  was 
simply  dreadful.  He  played  a  nocturne,  and  being 
quite  unable  to  get  a  breath  of  the  true  atmosphere 
about  it,  he  sentimentalised  it,  and  dragged  it  out  until 
one  thought  it  would  never  finish.  Mr.  Dohnanyi 
should  remember  that  man's  allotted  span  is  threescore 
years  and  ten,  and  that  there  are  other  pianists  besides 
Dohnanyi  to  be  heard.  While  he  was  playing  that 
Chopin  nocturne  I  really  thought  his  object  must  be 
to  keep  us  in  S.  James's  Hall  until  all  his  rivals  were 
dead.  Frankly,  I  regard  Mr.  Dohnanyi  as  rather  a 
commonplace  pianist  :  just  a  trifle  better  or  worse  than 
our  own  Mr.  Frederic  Dawson.  How  much  better  or 
worse  it  is  not  worth  while  trying  to  decide.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  something  which  applies  to  these  two 
gentlemen  with  singular  aptness.  The  rest  of  Mr. 
Dohnanyi's  programme  was  the  regular  programme, 
the  everlasting  programme,  the  programme  of  the 
everlasting  concert  that  goes  on  in  London,  and  is 
broken  only  by  the  too  brief  holidays  that  interrupt  the 
winter  and  summer  seasons. 

Sarasate  is  a  welcome  interruption,  an  interruption 
as  welcome  as  the  holidays  themselves,  to  this  ever- 
lasting concert.  He  appeared  for  the  first  time  (during 
this  season)  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and  he  simply  drove 
out  of  one's  mind  all  recollection  of  Ysaye.  Ysaye  is 
a  far  greater,  a  far  broader  artist  ;  but  Sarasate  can  do 
a  score  of  things  that  Ysaye  never  does,  and  could  not 
do  if  he  tried.  He  is  a  magician.  For  a  wonder  he 
got  out  of  tune  three  or  four  times  ;  but  that,  I  suppose, 
was  only  to  remind  us  that  he  too  was  mortal.  His 
playing  of  the  "  Danses  Slaves  "  of  Dvorak  was  merely 
marvellous  in  its  beauty.  Sarasate  sometimes  forgets — 
indeed  he  generally  forgets — to  use  his  intellect ;  but 
his  sense  of  beauty  never  leaves  him.  In  fact,  I  am  in- 
clined to  contradict  myself  and  say  that  he  is  in  his  way 
as  great  an  artist  as  Ysaye.  At  any  rate  he  and  Ysaye 
are  the  two  violinists  that  one  cares  to  hear. 

J.  F.  R. 


FINANCE. 

A  LTHOUGH   circumstances  have  not  been  in  all 
respects  favourable  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  there 
has  yet  been  a  fair  amount  of  business  carried  through. 
We  are  coming  to  the  end  of  a  nineteen-day  account,  the 
carry-over  in  mines  taking  place  to-day  (Saturday)  ; 
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and  that  fact  has  tended  to  restrict  operations.  The 
monetary  outlook,  too,  is  by  no  means  clear.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  news  from  the  seat  of  war  has  been 
favourable,  if  somewhat  vague  for  the  most  part,  and 
the  public  has  again  come  in  with  that  support  which  it 
has  steadily  and  consistently  manifested  on  all  favour- 
able indications  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Nor 
has  the  support  been  confined  to  this  country.  Ger- 
many has  been  buying  South  Africans  and  others,  and 
Paris  has  been  taking  Foreign  Stocks,  though  it  has  not 
shown  much  interest  in  Kaffirs.  Portuguese  have 
been  a  noticeably  strong  item,  on  the  old  rumours 
about  Delagoa  Bay,  which  are  trotted  out 
every  now  and  again  without  any  better  reason 
than  a  desire  to  put  the  stock  better.  Per- 
sonally we  maintain  our  attitude  of  scepticism  over 
this  matter,  and  Lord  Salisbury's  failure  to  refer  to  the 
matter  in  any  clear  terms  in  his  Guildhall  speech  tells, 
so  it  seems  to  us,  in  favour  of  our  view.  At  any  rate 
the  price  of  Portuguese  seems  quite  high  enough,  in  the 
absence  of  definite  developments.  The  market,  or  at 
any  rate  a  section  of  it,  is  not  of  our  way  of  thinking, 
and  it  inclines,  as  we  have  said,  to  put  things  better 
every  time  that  blessed  name  Delagoa  Bay  is  men- 
tioned. More  real  influences  for  benefit  to  the  markets 
have  been  the  excellent  trade  returns,  which  reflect 
the  national  prosperity,  and  the  agreement  with 
Germany  over  Samoa.  The  trade  returns  told  their 
own  tale  with  point  and  emphasis  :  the  settlement  of 
the  Samoan  affair  was  received  as  a  good  thing  v  it h 
out  any  very  real  notion  as  to  its  significance,  although 
there  was  a  nebulous  belief  that  there  might  be  more  in 
the  business  than  met  the  eye — in  other  words,  that  it 
implied  the  withdrawal  of  German  opposition  to  our  use 
of  Delagoa  Bay  for  the  landing  of  troops  to  march 
direct  to  Pretoria.  Between  one  influence  and  another, 
the  tone  of  the  markets  has  kept  good,  and,  as  we  have 
already  said,  quite  a  fair  amount  of  business  has  been 
carried  through.  Consols  have  participated  in  the 
movement  towards  the  end  of  the  week,  but  gilt  edged 
descriptions  have  been  less  in  demand  than  most  others 
because  of  the  fear  of  dear  money. 

Thursday's  Bank  return  showed  that  the  Bank  had 
discharged  its  liabilities  to  the  market  to  a  substantial 
extent,  and  the  Government  have  also  disbursed  rather 
freely.  But  even  so,  the  market  resources  cannot  be 
considered  great,  although  other  deposits  have  been 
increased  by  ,£524,000.  The  effect  of  the  Bank  pay- 
mentsis  seen  in  substantial  additions  to  the  securities 
held.  The  drain  to  Scotland  noticeable  at  this  season 
of  the  year  is  responsible  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
decrease  in  the  coin  and  bullion  stock,  which  decrease 
amounted  to  ,£971,000,  and  of  this  sum  only  a  trifle  went 
abroad.  As  the  note  circulation  decreased  by  ,£123,000, 
the  figures  of  the  Reserve  were  adversely  affected  to  the 
extent  of  ,£848,000.  The  market,  as  we  have  said,  is 
poor.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  position  at  Paris  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  easy,  and  the  fact  that  the  French 
Bank  rate  has  not  been  raised  this  week  tended  in  favour 
of  our  Treasury  bills  allotments  yesterday  evening. 
Hopes  had  been  based  largely  upon  the  amount  which 
Paris  might  take,  but  as  the  Government  departments 
and  the  other  important  applicants  were  quite  uncertain 
factors,  there  was  naturally  some  anxiety  as  to  whether 
the  market  could  stand  the  strain  without  stiff  rates  being 
exacted.  The  outlook  for  the  future  is  not  particularly 
bright.  Dear  money  is  to  be  expected,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  much  relief  will  be  experienced  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  for  in  addition  to  Indian  and  other  require- 
ments, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Government 
have  yet  to  raise  the  larger  portion  of  their  requirements 
on  Treasury  bills. 

Home  Railways,  quiet  and  inclined  to  dulness  earlier 
in  the  week  as  a  consequence  of  the  dear  money  fears, 
have  since  been  accorded  a  good  measure  of  public 
attention,  the  steady  buying  for  investment  purposes 
being  resumed,  and  have  tended  to  greater  firmness  in 
sympathy  with  other  markets,  although  transactions 
are  less  numerous  and  good  in  volume  than  conditions 
might  warrant.  The  traffics  have  again  proved  to  be 
generally  satisfactory,  but  the  Midland  showing  is  dis- 
tinctly disappointing.     There  is  a  decrease  of  ,£668, 


and  in  default  of  any  better  explanation,  the  market  has 
convinced  itself  that  the  Great  Central  is  injuring 
the  line.  The  hypothesis  is  one  that  need  not  be 
accepted  seriously  in  default  of  better  proof  than 
this,  and  it  is  significant  that,  in  spite  of  the 
decrease,  Midland  Deferred  went  better  in  company 
with  the  other  "  heavies  "  almost  immediately  after  the 
traffic  became  available.  There  was  some  grumbling, 
too,  because  the  South-Western  increase  did  not 
exceed  ,£5, 165,  seeing  how  great  is  the  extra  traffic 
entailed  by  the  embarkation  of  troops  at  Southampton  ; 
and  the  Great  Eastern  decrease  of  ,£2,465  was  regarded 
as  frankly  unsatisfactory,  though  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  comparison  is  with  an  increase  of  ,£4,580  last 
year,  one  fails  to  see  how  this  attitude  is  altogether 
justifiable.  Most  of  the  other  traffics  were  accepted 
with  feelings  of  chastened  satisfaction.  The  Great 
Western  has  ,£15,140  to  the  good  ;  the  North-Western 
,£10,912;  the  North-Eastern  ,£9,447,  and  the  Great 
Central  ,£6, 179.  The  steady  growth  of  the  traffic  con- 
veyed by  this  last-named  line  is  to  be  noted.  It  results, 
of  course,  from  the  extension,  and  if  it  be  argued  that 
the  company  has  a  lot  of  leeway  yet  to  make  up,  it  will 
at  the  same  time  be  allowed  that  it  is  making  progress  in 
the  right  direction.  Great  Western  stock  has  been 
prominent  this  week  and  has  recovered  from  the 
set  back  of  last  week  induced  by  the  fears  of  further 
troubles  in  South  Wales.  There  has  been  a  continu- 
ance of  the  demand  for  Districts  as  a  result  of  the  Bill 
for  a  working  arrangement  to  be  promoted  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament  by  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham 
companies.  It  seems  more  than  doubtful  to  us  whether 
Parliament  will  sanction  the  powers  to  be  asked  for. 
Parliament  is  not  likely,  we  should  say,  to  allow  the 
joint  companies  to  acquire  control  of  the  District  and 
use  it  for  their  own  interests  to  the  detriment  of  the 
interests  of  the  District  proper  and  its  shareholders. 

The  result  of  the  American  elections,  showing  a 
decided  preponderance  of  the  Republican  vote,  exercised 
a  favourable  influence  on  the  market  for  American  rail- 
road stocks,  for  they  have  settled  the  bogey  of 
Bryanism,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come.  When 
the  results  became  known  here,  there  was  a  general 
disposition  to  buy,  but  this  was  checked  by  some 
selling  from  the  other  side — a  not  unnatural  thing 
in  the  circumstances,  and  one  that,  by  itself, 
need  not  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  weakness  on  Wall 
Street.  Of  much  more  force  is  the  monetary  position, 
and  more  even  than  the  customary  amount  of  attention 
will  probably  be  paid  to  the  forthcoming  Bank  state- 
ment. Should  it  not  show  any  considerable  return  of 
money  from  the  interior,  the  banks  will  be  forced  to 
tighten  their  hands,  and  that,  of  course,  will  not  be 
favourable  to  business.  It  was  stated  in  New  York 
cables  that,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  bond- 
holders to  avail  themselves  of  the  option  of  anticipating 
interest  payments,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  intended 
to  buy  bonds  largely  should  the  Money  Market  develop 
serious  stringency.  This  policy,  if  carried  out,  should 
prove  useful,  but  it  appears  to  be  premature. 
Meanwhile,  it  should  be  understood  plainly  that  the 
existing  situation  implies  abnormal  industrial  activity, 
working  through  the  medium  of  defective  currency 
methods.  The  trade  reports,  the  export  and  import 
figures,  and  the  increased  railroad  earnings  all 
point  to  the  maintenance  of  the  briskness  :  the  ship- 
ments of  foodstuffs  promise  to  keep  up  at  least  to  the 
present  level :  and  the  orders  booked  for  months  ahead 
in  the  iron  and  steel  and  other  trades  show  a  generally 
healthy  condition  of  national  prosperity.  Louisvilles, 
Milvvaukees,  and  the  others  are  worthy  of  all  the  atten- 
tion that  is  being  paid  to  them,  and  Chesapeakes  in 
particular  look  a  better  market  than  for  some  time 
past.  There  has  been  some  demand  for  Southern 
Pacifies.  Canadian  railways  have  been  a  rather  sub- 
dued market,  but  Canadian  Pacifies  have  been  absorbed 
steadily  if  quietly  on  their  merits.  Trunks,  however, 
have  had  a  poor  traffic  and  the  statement  as  to  a  "  car 
famine  "  is  not  exactly  reassuring. 

South  African  mines  have  been  the  most  prominent 
market  in  the  House  and  have  responded  freely  to  the 
influences  for  good  implied  in  the  favourable  news  from 
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Natal.  They  have  also  been  not  unaffected  by  a 
number  of  bogus  stories,  including  the  relief  of  Kim- 
berley,  an  agreement  concerning  Delagoa  Bay  and 
the  despatch  of  troops  by  way  of  that  short  cut  to 
Pretoria,  and  other  rumours  more  or  less  fanciful, 
which  nevertheless  have  been  of  use  in  showing 
how  quick  the  market  is  to  put  prices  better 
on  the  slightest  provocation,  as  it  were,  and  how 
promptly  it  would  take  hold  of  any  valid  ex- 
cuse for  dealing  more  freely  in  this  class  of 
shares.  Apart  from  a  good  all-round  tendency,  the 
past  week  has  seen  few  features  in  Kaffirs.  Rand 
Mines  are  still  to  the  front,  and  all  the  deep  levels  have 
been  eagerly  taken  up  when  offered.  More  and  more 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  land  companies — in  fact, 
it  may  be  said  that  speculation  has  now  been  turned 
to  these  almost  exclusively.  The  public  has  been  pur- 
chasing Oceanas,  Transvaal  Consolidated  Lands, 
Henderson's  Estates,  Transvaal  Estates  and  Develop- 
ment, and  South-West  Africas,  because  they  are  cheap, 
in  preference  to  some  of  the  mining  shares,  which  look 
dear.  The  idea  underlying  the  buying  is  the  one  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made  in  these 
columns — that  these  properties  are  certain  to  appre- 
ciate in  value  with  better  government  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  that,  whether  or  not  they  pay  in  the  end,  they  are 
worth  taking  up  as  a  speculation  that  will  be  profitable 
if  they  are  only  held  long  enough.  The  account  open 
is  not  large  either  way,  and  but  for  the  bear  covering 
by  Paris  there  would  be  nothing  to  note  beyond  what 
we  have  already  dealt  with.  Paris,  however,  is  be- 
coming distinctly  uneasy.  It  made  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  the  British  investor  would  not  back  his 
opinions,  and  that  the  outbreak  of  war  would  mean  a 
considerable  break  in  prices.  The  chances  are  that  Paris 
has  not  yet  finished  paying  for  its  mistake.  The 
Westralian  market  has  again  been  relatively  quiet. 
The  most  conspicuous  exception  is  Lake  Views,  the 
interesting  duel  between  the  bulls  and  the  bears  still 
going  on.  The  bear  position  in  Westralians  as  a  whole 
does  not  look  very  pleasant.  The  account  is  large,  and 
it  is  a  point  for  consideration  whether  those  in  control 
of  the  market  may  or  may  not  care  to  see  it  a  little 
larger  before  making  a  raid.  The  whole  situation, 
however,  is  dangerous  for  outsiders,  and  this  section 
might  well  be  left  alone  pending  the  advent  of  a  less 
sensitive  condition  of  things.  Among  miscellaneous 
mines,  it  may  be  observed  that  Waihis  have  had  a  set 
back,  the  advance  having  apparently  been  carried  quite 
far  enough. 

The  position  of  English  shareholders  in  the  Anaconda 
Company  is  rendered  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  by  the 
decision  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company  to  cease 
issuing  reports  showing  the  operations  of  the  mine.  The 
estimation  in  which  the  Amalgamated  Company  itself 
is  held  on  the  other  side  is  shown  by  the  fall  of 
its  stock  to  about  85,  and  though  this  of  itself 
is  not  much,  it  indicates  that  those  who  invested  in  the 
concern  are  dubious  as  to  its  ability  to  carry 
through  the  programme  which  it  set  before  itself. 
So  long  as  the  "  combine  "  keeps  up  the  price  of  copper, 
so  long  will  the  Anaconda  shareholders  benefit.  But 
their  situation  will  not  be  pleasant  in  the  event  of 
failure,  and  the  state  of  the  copper  market  recently 
gives  little  encouragement  to  the  belief  that  the  com- 
bine will  succeed  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The 
attitude  of  the  Exploration  Company  deserves  com- 
mendation. That  company  undertook  the  task  of 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  English  shareholders  in  the 
Anaconda  Company  so  long  as  it  was  possible  for.  them 
to  do  so.  But  the  decision  not  to  issue  reports  and 
balance-sheets  has  made  this  impossible  and  they  have 
very  naturally  resigned  the  London  agency. 


INSURANCE  WAR  RISKS. 

''PHE  war  in  South  Africa  has  led  to  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  about  the  extra  cost  of  Life  Assurance 
to  officers  and  men  on  active  service.    The  principal 
Industrial  offices  have  announced  that  they  will  not 


charge  any  extra  for  the  assurance  of  privates.  This 
decision  is  a  wise  one,  and  the  offices  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  coming  to  it,  but  it  is  foolish  to  argue  from 
this  that  the  officers  are  charged  too  much,  or  that  they 
ought  not  to  pay  any  extra  at  all.  The  cases  of  officers 
and  men  are  quite  different.  The  Industrial  companies 
in  which  the  men  are  assured  are  purely  proprietary 
offices,  and  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  shareholders 
that  their  companies  should  be  popular.  The  extra 
cost  involved  in  the  payment  of  claims  arising  through 
war  is  therefore  a  good  investment  and  one  which 
can  be  made  without  injury  or  injustice  to  other  policy- 
holders. The  case  of  officers  however  is  different  : 
the  ordinary  companies  in  which  they  are  assured  are 
offices  in  which  the  policy-holders  receive  the  whole  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  profits,  and  any  extra  cost 
involved  in  carrying  the  insurance  of  officers  during 
war  without  extra  premium  would  fall  upon  the  policy- 
holders who  would  receive  no  appreciable  benefit  in 
return.  The  two  cases  are  again  distinct  inasmuch  as 
Industrial  assurance  for  a  given  amount  is  far  more 
expensive  than  ordinary  assurance,  and  consequently 
Industrial  offices  can  better  afford  to  carry  the  extra 
risk  without  extra  cost.  A  further  difference  is  that 
the  extra  mortality  among  officers  is  greater  than  the 
extra  mortality  among  men,  from  all  of  which  it  appears 
that  while  it  is  appropriate  for  Industrial  offices  to 
charge  no  more  for  assurance  during  war,  it  would  be 
inappropriate  for  ordinary  companies  to  adopt  the  same 
course. 

English  officers  would  be  the  last  to  wish  that  part 
of  their  premiums  should  be  paid  for  them  by  other 
policy-holders  in  the  same  office  as  themselves,  and  the 
real  question  to  be  settled  is  the  cost  of  the  extra  risk 
that  officers  run,  and  the  best  way  in  which  the  extra 
cost  can  be  arranged  for.  The  experience  of  life  assur- 
ance companies  seems  to  show  that  an  extra  premium 
of  10s.  on  each  £100  assured,  if  paid  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  assurance  till  retirement  from  the 
Army,  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  extra  risk  to  which 
officers  are  subject,  while  a  charge  of  from  ,£5  to  £j 
for  each  £100  assured,  seems  necessary  if  the  extra  is 
only  paid  for  each  year  in  which  the  assured  is  on  active 
service.  Adequate  statistics  for  settling  these  points, 
especially  the  second  one,  are  not  readily  available,  and 
until  it  can  be  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  facts 
that  the  assurance  companies  are  charging  too  much, 
the  opinion  that  this  is  so  can  scarcely  count  for  very 
much. 

But  while  this  contention  is  true  in  the  main  it  must 
be  admitted  that  different  offices  take  very  different 
views  as  to  the  cost  of  the  extra  risk,  some  companies 
charging  twice  as  much  as  others  for  the  same  thing. 
The  whole  question  is  one  that  might  well  be  considered 
either  by  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  or  by  the  Life 
Offices'  Committee,  since  we  do  not  think  that  any 
company  would  desire  to  make  an  abnormal  profit  out 
of  the  extra  charge  for  military  service,  and  the 
experience  of  a  number  of  life  assurance  companies 
should  supply  sufficient  data  for  determining  an  extra 
charge,  which,  in  the  long  run,  would  be  sufficient 
without  being  excessive. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  best  way  in  which 
the  extra  prelmium  should  be  charged.  It  is  undoubtedly 
more  satisfactory  to  pay  a  small  amount  for  a  long 
period  than  a  large  amount  for  a  short  time,  but  a  plan 
that  is  better  than  either  of  these  is  to  issue  the  policy 
without  any  extra  premium  and  to  arrange  that  the 
bonuses  should  not  commence  until  retirement  from  the 
service,  or,  what  is  not  very  different,  stipulate  that  the 
bonuses  should  be  applied  to  pay  the  extra  premium  for 
the  extra  risk.  A  plan  that  would  be  more  satisfactory 
than  any  of  these,  but  which  could  only  be  adopted  by 
an  office  with  a  large  number  of  officers  among  its 
policy-holders,  would  be  to  keep  such  policies  in  a  class 
by  themselves,  allowing  them  to  share  on  some  equitable 
system,  in  the  profits  of  their  class.  Probably  if  a 
sufficiently  extensive  combination  among  officers  could 
be  formed,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  an 
office  to  accept  the  risks  and  deal  with  them  in  this 
way. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  CROMWELL  OUTRAGE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

"Tyrant,  Traitor,  and  Murderer." 

Sir, — Such  was  the  stigma  with  which  Charles  I.  was 
branded  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  an  utterly  illegal 
Court,  when  his  murder  was  decreed.  We  may  as  well 
remember  this  fact  when  they  talk  of  a  statue  to 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Carlyle,  in  recording  the  completed 
regicidal  act,  hails  the  murderers  with  the  strange 
words  of — "  honour  to  the  brave  !  "  As  those  Regicides 
however  had  an  overwhelming  force  of  victorious 
soldiers  to  support  them,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the 
bravery  was,  in  revenging  themselves  on  a  helpless 
prisoner  of  war,  whose  royal  quality  augmented  the 
cruelty  of  the  act.  To  a  certain  extent,  of  course,  they 
defied  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  who,  by  some  men,  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  sympathised  with  the 
strange  deed. 

Was  there  any  real  justification  for  applying  the 
words  "Tyrant,  Traitor  and  Murderer"  to  the  unfortu- 
nate King  ?  Professor  Gardiner  labouring  to  support 
Carlyle,  would  seem  to  infer  that  there  was — though  as 
a  set-off,  in  order  to  please  angry  opponents,  he  quotes 
the  lines  of  Andrew  Marvell  at  the  end  of  his  account. 
He  certainly  imitates  his  master  in  "honouring"  the 
"brave."  For  ourselves  we  prefer  the  judgment  of 
David  Hume,  a  philosopher  unbiassed  by  religious 
prejudice.  According  to  Hume's  view,  Charles  I.  from 
beginning  to  end  acted  in  self-defence. 

The  Stuarts  did  not  encroach,  but  only  attempted  to 
keep  the  power  which  they  had  inherited  from  the 
Tudors.  This  was  Hume's  thesis,  and  he  wrote  his 
History  to  prove  it. 

King  Charles  at  the  mock  trial  and  on  the  scaffold 
asserted  that  he  took  up  arms  in  self-defence.  At  the 
trial  he  only  smiled  in  contempt  at  the  stigma  mentioned 
in  the  heading  of  this  letter.  Unfortunate  Sovereign  ! 
■ — it  was  the  singing  of  "  Rule  Britannia,"  in  attempt- 
ing to  revive  the  obsolete  "  ship-money,"  that  chiefly 
brought  him  unpopularity.  After  his  death  his  murderers 
followed  suit  by  means  of  grinding  confiscations  and 
illegal  exactions.  Was  their  purpose  patriotic  ?  Was 
it  not  rather  to  keep  forces  employed,  which  were  not 
wanted  at  home  ;  and  to  bar  the  regime  which  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  majority  to  restore  ? 

"Tyrant  Traitor  and  Murderer"! — who  was  it  that 
really  deserved  the  application  of  those  names? 

Who  were  the  men  who  condemned  the  King? — and 
who  and  what^was  their  leader?  If  we  examine  the 
list  of  the  Regicides  we  shall  find  that  many,  or  indeed 
most  of  them,  had  benefited  by  public  plunder  of  a 
sweeping  kind.  The  movement  began,  we  may  learn 
from  Clarendon,  in  the  rise  of  "root  and  branch" 
reformers.  The  name  shows  the  ferocity  of  their  plans. 
The  most  active  leader  was  Oliver  Cromwell.  Did  he 
not  perhaps  dream,  under  the  shadow  of  Ely  Cathedral, 
when  a  tithe  farmer,  of  good  things  to  come? 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  completeness  of  the 
Reformation  was  doubted  by  those  who  believed  that 
"the  saints  should  possess  the  earth."  When  Bishops 
and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  should  be  abolished, 
would  there  not  be  a  considerable  harvest  for  the 
"godly"  party?  Hampden's  expressed  opinion  of 
"  that  sloven,"  seems  to  indicate  that  he  had  gauged 
the  advanced  views  of  the  "  Lord  of  the  Fens."  Oliver, 
from  the  first,  was — who  can  doubt  it  ? — ready  to 
"  down  "  with  everything  which  stood  in  his  way.  He 
soon  made  East  Anglia  the  hotbed  of  rebellion.  By 
fraud  and  violence  he  mounted  to  supreme  power,  and 
his  everlasting  excuse  was,  that  he  did  it  in  defence  of 
"  The  Lord's  poor  people."  We  know  of  the  violence- 
does  any  one  doubt  the  fraud  ?  Pages  could  be  filled 
with  proofs.  We  shall  however  mention  four  oaths 
which  he  broke  in  the  course  of  his  exploits.  (1)  That 
of  a  magistrate.  (2)  Of  a  member  of  Parliament.  (3) 
Of  "  The  Protestation."  (4)  Of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant.  His  treatment  of  the  King  involved  these 
four  acts  of  perjury.  He  shed  much  blood  to  secure 
his  position  as  Protector.  His  tyranny  over  free  Britons 
was  patent.    He  burnt  poor  men  alive  at  Drogheda  to 


terrify  the  Irish  Royalists.  Such  are  a  few  of  the 
charges  which  may  be  piled  up  against  him.  What 
then  is  our  conclusion  ? 

That  he  and  not  the  poor  Royal  victim  who  stood  in 
his  way  was  the  tyrant,  traitor,  and  murderer ! 

And  yet  this  is  the  individual  who  it  seems  is  to  be 
honoured  by  a  gigantic  effigy,  Bible  and  sword  in  hand. 
Insulting  alike  to  the  Throne,  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  to  the  Church,  this  effigy  some  would  place  close  to 
the  old  Hall,  the  scene  of  Oliver's  sacrilegious  deed. 
What  does  this  curious  proposition  signify  ?  Is  it  meant 
as  a  sort  of  complaint  against  the  mild  Government 
under  which  we  live  ?  or  is  it  the  expression  of  a  vague 
wish  on  the  part  of  some  to  glorify  the  lapsed  govern- 
ment of  the  sword  and  of  the  saints? 

Geo.  Colomb. 

GRANT   ALLEN  :    AN  APPRECIATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  will  always  remain  as  great  a  marvel  to  the 
more  intelligent  of  posterity  as  it  has  been  to  the  more 
intelligent  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  contemporaries  that  a 
man  who  was  capable  in  so  many  of  his  writings  of 
taking  a  view  of  life  at  once  so  sane,  so  reverential,  so 
optimistic,  and  so  poetical,  should  have  fallen  under 
the  influence  of,  and  endeavoured  to  popularise,  such 
strangely  false  guides.  Posterity  will  marvel  that  a 
man  who  showed  so  fully  that  he  recognised  the  quality 
of  goodness  in  his  fellow-creatures  should  give  in  his 
adherence  to  a  philosophical  school  which  does  not 
recognise  that  such  a  quality  can  exist ;  which  holds  the 
word  to  be  a  superfluous  one  ;  which  contends  that 
what  the  uninitiated  term  "good  conduct "  is  merely 
conduct  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  evolution  or 
development  ;  and  that  so  far  from  the  quality  of 
goodness  being  inherent  in  rational  creatures,  so  far 
from  it  being  divinely  implanted  there,  the  quality  of 
goodness  in  man  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  quality 
of  goodness  in  a  leg  of  mutton. 

Posterity  will  marvel  that  a  man  who  so  deeply  loved 
his  fellow-creatures  could  ever  believe  for  a  moment 
that  they  were  mere  amalgams  of  carbon  and  phos- 
phorus and  calcium,  or  that  the  skeleton  of  a  missing 
link  between  man  and  a  mere  quadrumanous  arboreal 
animal  could  ever  be  found,  as  a  character  in  one  of 
his  short  stories  thought  he  had  found  it.  Fortunately 
Mr.  Grant  Allen's  reputation  does  not  depend  on  his 
belief  in  the  secularised  morals  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
or  the  scientific  discoveries  of  Mr.  Darwin.  It  will 
owe  much,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Allen 
was  almost  the  first  to  write  on  the  driest  subjects  in  the 
most  entertaining  and  even  audacious  fashion  (he  has 
said  himself  that  the  four  gods  he  worshipped  were 
individuality,  variety,  eccentricity,  and  lawlessness), 
that  he  could  make  such  a  theme  as  botany  of  absorb- 
ing interest  to  the  perennial  dweller  in  the  midst  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  and  that  he  could  scale  what  Carlyle 
has  called  "  the  dizzy  heights  of  science"  and  bring  her 
down  to  dwell  among  men. 

Mr.  Allen's  problem  novels  have  been  often  and 
severely  condemned,  and  I  am  not  altogether  prepared 
to  defend  the  attitude  he  took  up  some  few  years  back 
of  refusing  to  repair  any  longer  to  the  Canossa  of  Mrs. 
Grundy.  There  may  very  reasonably,  for  instance,  be 
two  opinions  as  to  whether  a  woman  is  justified,  let 
alone  wise,  because  she  has  a  dipsomaniac  husband,  in 
not  only  separating  herself  from  that  husband,  but  com- 
mitting adultery  with  a  worthy  man  in  order  to  bear  a 
noble  son.  There  may,  I  say,  be  two  opinions  as  to 
the  ethics  of  "A  Splendid  Sin  :  "  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions  as  to  the  able,  refined,  and  reticent  manner  in 
which  the  case  is  presented.  We  have  only  to  think 
how  some  of  Mr.  Allen's  plots  would  have  been  treated 
by  the  authors  of  "  Fecondite  "  and  "  Esther  Waters  " 
respectively,  to  be  glad  they[occurred  to  him  and  not  to 
those  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Allen  was  a  born  propagandist.  Again  and 
again  we  find  some  hypothesis  assumed  and  sought  to 
be  substantiated  by  syllogistic  narrative,  while  scientific 
theories  and  discoveries  are  again  and  again  utilised. 
In  "  For  Maimie's  Sake  "  the  thesis  is  that  a  man  and 
woman  can  be  thoroughly  corrupt  and  yet  perfectly 
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happy  in  one  another's  society  without  a  thought  on  the 
part  of  either  that  there  is  the  smallest  deficiency  in 
them.  In  "In  All  Shades"  the  folly  of  the  West 
Indian  planters  who  profess  to  despise  any  individual 
with  the  slightest  dash  of  the  tar-brush  about  him  is 
amply  demonstrated.  In  "The  Rev.  John  Creedy  "  we 
are  shown  how  a  sable  University  graduate  and  clergy- 
man can  "throw  back,"  as  it  is  termed,  when  he 
returns  to  Africa.  In  another  short  story  the  absurdity 
and  heinousness  of  the  provision  in  the  Code  Napoleon 
by  which  a  husband  can  shoot  down  like  a  dog  a  man 
caught  in  adultery  with  his  wife  is  proved.  In  yet 
another  story  we  get  a  commentary  upon  the  old  saying 
about  scratching  the  Russian  and  finding  the  Tartar. 
In  "The  Devil's  Die "  we  are  taught  how  a  Bengali 
Baboo  may  exhibit  as  much  fortitude,  endurance, 
control,  fidelity  and  other  good  qualities  as  a  European. 
In  this  novel,  too,  there  is  a  character  possessing 
idiosyncrasies  in  common  withOuida,  just  as  Dumaresq 
in  "  Dumaresq's  Daughter"  is  indisputably  Herbert 
Spencer's.  In  "  Dr.  Palliser's  Patient "  we  have  the  idea 
worked  out  of  a  man  being  restored  to  life  after  execu- 
tion, and  another  novel  is  devoted  to  the  adventures  of 
a  girl  who  loses  her  memory  through  shock.  But 
considerations  of  space  prevent  my  enlarging  on  this 
aspect,  though  it  may  be  added  that  "  Blood  Royal" 
should  be  read  by  those  vain  of  a  long  pedigree  and 
high  descent. 

We  all  know  the  favourite  Readian  recipe  for  making 
a  novel  :  Mr.  Quiller  Couch  has  described  it  to  us.  It  is 
like  this :  You  take  a  couple  of  young  lovers,  you 
separate  them  near  the  beginning  of  the  novel,  you 
keep  them  apart  and  make  them  pass  through  many 
adventures  and  much  sorrow  till  near  the  end,  and  then 
you  join  them.  The  favourite  Grantian  is  much  like 
this  :  You  make  a  young  girl  fall  in  love  with  or  marry 
herself  to  the  wrong  man  ;  the  right  one  all  the  time 
serves  her  to  the  best  of  his  ability  till  at  the  end  he  is 
rewarded.  The  Grantian  villain  has  been  often  com- 
mented on.  It  has  been  said  of  the  Cambodian  statues 
that  they  express  more  villainy  than  is  possible  to  a 
human  being.  Well,  it  is  as  Cambodian  statues  that 
Grant  Allen's  villains  seem  to  glower  at  us  out  of  his 
pages.  There  is  nothing  wanting  to  complete  the  tale  of 
their  infamy  :  in  the  words  of  Balzac,  it  is  "  Sardanaple 
— grand — complet." 

Grant  Allen,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  wonderful 
authority  on  places.  He  mourns  as  much  over  the 
decadence  of  Rome  as  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  while  one 
of  his  articles  in  the  "Fortnightly"  on  London  is 
conceived  in  the  ironical  spirit  of  a  Swift  or  a 
Voltaire,  for  he  hated  our  metropolis.  He  calls  it  in 
this  paper  "a  squalid  village  "  and  "the  City  of  the 
Peasoup  Coloured  Crown,"  and  pokes  the  most  lively 
fun  at  "the  impressive  rond-point  of  Ludgate  Circus," 
at  the  "  Kensington  boilers,"  at  "Mr.  Peabody  sitting 
down  to  have  his  boots  blacked  behind  the  Royal 
Exchange,"  at  "  Queen  Anne  ordering  tea  in  front  of  S. 
Paul's,  and  King  George  exhibiting  his  wig-maker's 
skill  near  the  Senior  United  Service." 

These  desultory  remarks  are,  I  fear,  but  too  inade- 
quate as  an  appreciation  of  a  man  who  was  both  great 
and  good.  We  should  make  much  of  our  great  men 
and  sorrow  for  them  more  when  they  are  gone. 
Much  that  Grant  Allen  wrote  is  perhaps  of  merely 
transitory  value,  and  the  hand  of  inexorable  time  will 
cast  it  as  chaff  to  the  wind,  but  much  assuredly,  in 
Macaulay's  fine  phrase,  "will  endure  as  long  as  the 
English  language  is  spoken  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe."  Arch.  Gibbs. 


ALASKA  AND  COMMON  SENSE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

East  India  United  Service  Club,  8  November. 

Sir, — In  your  article  on  "Alaska  and  Common 
Sense"  last  week  you  state  that  "the  Republican 
party  by  its  proposals  to  interfere  with  religious  educa- 
tion is  exciting  the  bitter  antipathy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church."  I  think  this  gives  rather  a  false 
idea  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Philippines  or  rather 
of  the  Island  of  Luzon,  for  that  is  the  only  island  at 


present  concerned.  What  the  Filipinos  complain  of 
as  much  as  anything  is  the  subservience  alleged  to  be 
shown  by  General  Otis  and  the  America  Administra- 
tion to  the  Archbishop  of  Manila.  General  Otis  himself 
is  roundly  accused  of  being  an  Ultramontane.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  believe  he  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic  at 
all  but  on  the  whole  I  think  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
policy  of  the  Roman  Church  now  is  distinctly  in  favour 
of  American  supremacy  in  the  Northern  Islands.  I  say 
the  Northern  Islands,  for  of  course  Mindanao  and  the 
Sula  Group  are  not  Christian  at  all.  As  for  the 
Filipinos  their  desires  are  simple  and  well  known. 
The  two  classes  which  excite  their  warmest  detestation 
are  the  Friars  and  the  Chinese.  "  Fuera  los  Frailes  " 
is  a  cry  which  never  fails  to  go  home  to  the  passions  of 
the  Filipinos  and  if  an  American  Administration  offered 
them  these  two  boons — total  expulsion  of  Friars  and  of 
Chinese— I  am  often  inclined  to  think  that  there  would 
be  considerable  wavering  in  the  armed  opposition  to 
the  American  Government.  —  I  am,  &c. 

T.  Hart-Davies. 

A  GERMAN  LYRIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Pittville,  Cheltenham,  22  October,  1899. 

Sir, — Mr.  Laird's  version  of  "Uber  alien  Gipfeln  "  is 
poetical  and  satisfying,  but  it  goes  beyond  Goethe's. 
I  wish  Mr.  Swinburne  or  Mr.  Robert  Bridges  would 
give  us  a  version,  though  Tennyson  never  did,  much 
though  he  admired  the  little  poem.  I  append  an 
attempt  of  my  own  which  I  hope  may  serve  to  elicit 
something  much  better  : 

Over  the  hills 

There  is  peace. 
The  whispers  of  leaves 
In  the  copses  cease. 
The  birds  are  all  mute  in  the  tree. 
Wait  : — There  is  peace  soon  for  thee. 

I  am,  yours  obediently, 

G.  B.  Ferguson. 

See  Saturday  Review,  14  October. 


ZOLA'S  "  FECONDITE." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

14  bis  Rue  Marbeuf,  Paris. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  protest  against 
three  assertions,  made  by  your  correspondent  Mr. 
D.  N.  Samson  in  your  issue  of  4  November  ? 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  affirmation  that  M.  Zola's 
last  work  "  Fecondite  "  does  not  belong  to  the  domain 
of  literature.  Then  there  is  the  proposition  that  pre- 
judice, Pharisaism  and  hypocrisy  are  "  national,"  that 
is  to  say  English,  vices.  And  lastly  there  is  the  state- 
ment that  when  employed  to  decry  M.  Zola,  these  so- 
called  "  national  "  vices  make  for  good.  Now,  every 
one  of  these  three  propositions  I  would  venture  as 
courteously  as  may  be,  but  as  firmly  and  positively  as 
possible,  to  deny. 

To  take  the  last  two  first :  as  an  Englishman,  I  deny 
that  the  majority  of  my  countrymen  are  Pharisees  and 
hypocrites ;  and,  as  a  rational  being,  I  deny  that  bigotry, 
folly  and  falsity,  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever, 
make  for  good.  Then,  as  to  the  particular  assertion 
that  M.  Zola's  great  book  does  not  belong  to  the 
domain  of  literature,  I  deny  Mr.  Samson's  right  to 
make  the  hedges  around  his  own  pleasure-grounds  the 
boundaries  of  a  larger  world.  The  "  domain  of  litera- 
ture "  I  take  to  be  all  human  life  ;  and  the  "  interests  of 
literature"  are  greatly  concerned  with  the  just  and 
serious  appreciation  of  the  great  writer  who,  when 
making  it  his  task  to  teach  men  humanity — to  probe  to 
the  heart  the  self-indulgent  with  the  pain  of  those  who 
suffer  and  stand  in  need  of  consolation,  and  to  cover 
with  shame  and  sicken  with  self-disgust  the  sensualist 
who  shrinks  from  the  knowledge  of  the  absurdity  as 
well  as  the  ugliness  of  vice — does  not,  it  is  true,  deal 
tenderly  with  the  "narrow  prejudices  of  the  supporters 
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of  circulating  libraries,"  or  with  the  claims  of  those 
who  consider  Pharisaism  and  hypocrisy  worthy  of 
respect. — Yours  truly,  John  F.  Macdonald. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  JESUS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

All  Souls,  Oxford. 

Sir, — 1.  Father  Thurston  is  less  than  just  in  calling 
Canon  Pennington's  book  "contemptible."  It  is  slight, 
popular,  and  coloured  by  very  obvious  and  rather  old- 
fashioned  prejudices,  but  it  is  not  contemptible.  As 
the  last  work  of  an  aged  and  respected  author, 
whose  lamented  death  was  announced,  if  I  rightly 
remember,  while  it  was  passing  through  the  press,  it 
could  claim  a  special  consideration.  I  took  it  as  the 
text  of  a  discussion  of  a  problem  which  is  of  great 
interest  and  importance,  partly  because  it  brought  con- 
veniently together  the  facts  concerned,  and  partly 
because  I  wished  to  give  a  mark  of  respect  to  the 
venerable  writer.  But  of  course  it  never  entered  my 
head  to  depend  on  it  as  an  "  authority."  In  the  same 
way  and  to  the  same  extent,  I  should  not  scruple  to 
base  an  article  on  much  slighter  publications — a  tract, 
a  sermon,  or  a  newspaper  leader. 

2.  Father  Thurston  is  "slaying  the  slain  "  when  he 
demonstrates  at  length  the  technical  meaning  of 
"  obligatio  ad  peccatum."  If  the  issue  could  be  so 
conveniently  limited,  we  should  soon  reach  agreement. 
I  read,  at  the  time,  the  controversy  in  which  some  years 
ago,  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  was  engaged  :  and  Mr.  Lilly's 
fascinating  volume  is  an  old  friend,  but  still  I  am 
doubtful,  not  about  the  translation,  but  about  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  the  controverted  Constitution.  In  pre- 
serving its  innocence  it  seems  to  go  near  to  losing  its 
relevancy.  I  cannot  see  that  its  worst  construction 
really  involves  more  than  those  appalling  declarations 
about  obedience  in  the  Founder's  letter,  which  were 
formally  condemned  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition  at  the 
time,  though  the  sentence  was  afterwards  reversed, 
and  which,  while  he  labours  to  minimise  them, 
I  do  not  understand  Father  Thurston  to  dispute. 
In  view  of  those  declarations,  of  the  doctrine 
of  probabilism  and  the  casuistry  built  on  it,  of  the 
Jesuit  practice,  which  must  be  accepted  as  the  con- 
temporanea  expositio  of  the  Rule  of  the  Society,  I 
cannot  resist  the  suspicion  that  the  obscurity  of  the 
controverted  constitution  (for  apart  from  the  technical 
phrase  the  constitution  is  obscure)  was  not  unintentional, 
and  that,  from  the  first,  sinister  possibilities  were 
screened  by  innocent  formulae.  I  think  with  Ranke 
that  "it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Constitution 
ought  to  be  more  explicit,"  and  that  "we  can  blame  no 
one,  who  bona  fide  should  suppose  '  ea '  to  refer  to 
'  peccatum  mortale  vel  veniale,'  and  not  to  '  constitu- 
tiones. '  "  That  is  my  personal  opinion,  and  it  explains 
why  I  did  not  omit  or  alter  Canon  Pennington's  inaccu- 
rate paraphrase. 

3.  But  I  now  think  that  I  was  wrong  in  taking  that 
course.  On  the  technical  issue  Father  Thurston  is 
certainly  right,  and,  from  his  point  of  view,  it  is 
naturally  a  matter  of  much  greater  importance  than 
from  mine.  Moreover  I  see  that  no  such  special  im- 
portance attaches  to  the  Index  of  1583  as  I  at  first  and 
too  hastily  supposed.  On  this  point  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say,  except  to  lament  my  own  stupidity  in 
making  a  blunder,  which  tends  to  obscure  the  real 
question  in  debate.    To  that  I  beg  to  return. 

4.  Father  Thurston's  "  rejoinder  "  is  very  wide  of  the 
mark.  Let  any  thoughtful  and  impartial  reader  strike 
out  of  my  article  all  allusion  to  the  controverted  Con- 
stitution, and  read  again  what  I  wrote.  He  will  find 
the  general  result  absolutely  unaffected.  The  article 
bristles  with  facts,  which  are  as  well-authenticated  as 
any  in  history  and  they  constitute  the  problem  which  it 
discusses.  Let  me  re-state  it  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Lilly  : — "  It  is  almost  humiliating  to  have  to  expend  so 
many  words  upon  so  plain  a  matter.  One  might  surely 
have  thought  it  too  monstrous  an  absurdity  to  be 
seriously  entertained  by  any  intelligent  man,  that  com- 
mands to  commit  sin  could  be  given,  I  will  not  say  by 
persons  whose  saintly  lives  are  beyond  question,  but  by 


any  rational  being  'in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ' — of  all  names  ! — or  '  in  virtue  of  holy  obedi- 
ence ' — of  all  things  !  "  Yes  :  the  paradox  is  monstrous, 
but  there  it  is.  Quite  apart  from  the  Constitution  which 
was,  unfairly  if  you  will,  supposed  to  explicitly  assert 
it,  the  Jesuits  have  lain  for  generations  and  do  still  lie 
under  this  appalling  suspicion.  Why?  It  is  mere 
trifling  to  seek  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  mediaeval 
Jews  or  to  refer,  as  is  often  done,  to  such  temporary 
scares  as  that  of  the  Popish  Plot  in  Charles  II. 's  reign. 
In  both  cases  the  victims  of  prejudice  were  not 
victimised  by  their  natural  friends  :  and  in  the  latter 
case,  though  the  popular  passions  ran  to  deplorable 
and  iniquitous  extremes,  no  fair-minded  person 
can  doubt  that  there  was  a  Popish  Plot,  though 
not  of  the  sort  the  people  feared,  and  that  English 
liberties  were  in  grave  peril.  The  Revolution  of 
1688  was  a  justification,  not  of  the  barbarities  and 
injustices,  but  of  the  fears  of  the  Popish  Plot.  In 
all  this  there  is  no  true  parallel  to  the  case  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  more  you  magnify  their  virtues  the  more 
you  intensify  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  they  present. 
The  more  innocent  you  show  their  rule  to  be,  the  more 
perplexing  you  make  the  scandal  it  has  caused.  Why 
are  they  pursued  by  these  odious  and  relentless  sus- 
picions ?  If  they  were  abhorred  only  by  the  Protestant 
and  the  Freethinker  we  might  explain  their  fate  by  the 
blind  hatred  of  religious  prejudice.  But  it  is  not  so. 
"  Holy  Father,  don't  touch  their  chocolate  !  "  cried  the 
Romans  to  Pius  IX.  when  in  the  earlier  days  of  his 
Pontificate  he  visited  the  Jesuits.  Grant  that  it  was  a 
foul  slander  :  but  how  did  it  arise  and  take  root  in  the 
heart  of  the  Eternal  City  ?  Contrast  the  feeling  pro- 
voked by  the  Benedictines.  I  never  see  the  Benedictine 
habit  without  desiring  to  do  it  homage.  The  famous 
initials  O.S.B.  carry  to  the  thoughtful  mind  such  a 
noble  freight  of  historic  memories  :  but  this  Society  of 
Jesus?  Normally  it  is  richer  than  the  older  Order  in 
the  elements  of  popularity.  It  has  saints  and  heroes 
in  profusion  :  and  yet  what  fears  and  suspicions  and 
resentments  are  called  out  by  the  letters  S.J.  !  I  search 
Father  Thurston's  "  rejoinder"  in  vain  for  any  answer 
to  the  real  question.  I  know  that  Roman  preachers 
are  accustomed  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  boldly 
claiming  that  the  intensity  of  hatred  which  the 
Jesuits  provoke  is  only  the  natural  antipathy  of  the 
world  to  the  Church  carried  to  its  extreme  in  the  case 
of  the  most  heroic  representatives  of  Christianity.  At 
one  time  in  my  life  I  was  much  attracted  by  this  view  : 
the  Jesuit  heroes  filled  me  with  enthusiasm  and  I  ad- 
mired and  coveted  their  discipline  :  but  the  more  the 
problem  is  studied  the  more  untenable  this  view 
becomes.  The  best  not  the  worst  elements  in  the 
Church  are  against  the  Jesuits.  The  antagonism  began 
with  the  Society  and  has  clung  to  it  throughout  its 
course.  Mr.  Lilly  admires  Pascal,  but  does  he  appre- 
ciate the  real  significance  of  the  passionate  repugnance 
provoked  in  that  pure  and  lofty  soul  by  the  methods  of 
the  Jesuits?  The  "monstrous  absurdity "  which  he 
sweeps  away  in  the  brusqueness  of  honest  indignation 
is  set  out  for  all  time  in  the  melancholy  satire  of  les 
Provinciales  : — Why  does  that  satire  retain  its  point 
after  more  than  two  centuries?  "  Sachez  done  que 
leur  objet  n'est  pas  de  corrompre  les  mceurs  :  ce  n'est 
pas  leur  dessein  :  mais  ils  n'ont  pas  aussi  pour  unique 
but  celui  de  les  reformer  :  ce  seroit  une  mauvaise 
politique.  Voici  quelle  est  leur  pensee."  The  dualism 
of  the  Society  could  not  be  better  phrased. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  Dom  Hunter-Blair  and  countless 
other  members  of  the  Roman  Church  repudiate  as 
heartily  as  I  do  the  hateful  morality  which  Pascal 
satirised  :  but  he  and  they  must  forgive  me  if,  with 
profound  respect,  I  think  that  they  will  be  hampered 
and  compromised  by  it  so  long  as  the  Jesuit  Society 
retains  its  dominant  position  in  that  Church.  If  herein 
I  wrong  that  Society,  I  must  plead  the  persistent 
scandals  of  its  history  and  the  frank  declarations  of 
eminent  Roman  Catholics  in  every  age  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  Society,  and  notably  in  our  own,  who  not 
less  competent  than  Dom  Hunter-Blair  to  speak  from 
within  on  these  matters,  lament  the  ethical  degradation 
of  Catholicism  at  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  Hensley  Henson. 
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REVIEWS. 

FROM  ROSAMOND  TO  ROSAMUND. 

'"Rosamund,  Queen  of  the  Lombards."     By  A.  C. 
Swinburne.  London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.  1899.  6.y. 

WHEN  we  compare — and  the  comparison  is  not 
unnatural — the  fifty  years  which  separated  the 
two  "  Locksley  Halls"  and   the   forty  years  which 
separate  Rosamond   of  Woodstock  from  Rosamund 
of  Verona,  we  find  much  reason  to  congratulate  the 
younger  and  yet  living  author.    The  second  "  Locksley 
Hall "  was  indeed  dismal  reading.    The  old  poet,  like 
the  old  wolf  in  the  "  Jungle  Book,"  seemed  to  have  set 
his  back  to  a  rock  in  a  last  desperate  struggle  for  his 
faith  and  his  hopes — those  mid-century  hopes  which 
had  been  based,  odd  as  it  seems  to  us  now,  on  such 
matters  as  a  prospective  improvement  in  aerial  naviga- 
tion.   From  these  agonies  of  severance  and  disillusion 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  been  saved  by  a  detachment  of  mind 
which,  as  we  are  quite  convinced,  a  large  majority  of 
readers,  misled  by  his  trick  of  over-vehemence,  have 
greatly  under-estimated  or  entirely  failed  to  see.  A 
.  French  critic,  for  example,  observes  that  "  c'est  surtout 
a  Dieu  qu'il  en  a.    II  ne  cesse  d'invectiver  contre  lui 
^et  de  le  blasphemer  comme  s'il  croyait  a  son  existence. 
Une  telle  obstination  et  une  telle  rage  de  haine  tiennent 
(de  l'epilepsie. "    This  critic  of  fifteen  years  ago  saw  the 
vehemence  and  stood  appalled.    What  he  did  not  see 
was  the  fundamental  sanity  of  mind  which  has  kept 
Mr.    Swinburne   through   all   his    phases — Atheistic, 
Neo-pagan,  Republican,  or  Jingo — not  only  well  within 
the  borders  of  common  sense,  but  even,  in  spite  of  his 
wordy  violence,  on  the  hither  side  of  paradox. 

Green,    the   historian,    is    reported    to    have  ex- 
claimed,   on   the   first   appearance   of  "  Poems  and 
Ballads,"  "This  is  the  greatest  master  of  poetical 
language  since  Shelley,  but  he  can't  think."    In  so  far 
as  that  statement  could,  as  we  think,  not  truly  but 
plausibly  be  made  of"  Poems  and  Ballads  "  it,dependecT 
entirely  on  the  nature  of  their  subject-matter.  Readers, 
as  Guy  de  Maupassant  said — and,  whether  we  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  the  fact  or  not,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Continental  critics  are  far  more  dispassionate 
judges  than  ourselves  in  a  matter  of  this  kind — readers, 
he  said,  found  themselves  at  a  loss,  "  n'ayant  jamais 
senti  ces  appels  irr6sistibles  et  tourmentants   de  la 
volupte  insaisissable  et  l'inexprimable  dt^sir,  sans  forme 
precise  et  sans  r^alite  possible,  qui  hante  l'ame  des 
vrais  sensuels."    But  when  we  contemplate  the  literary 
record  of  the  poet  as  a  whole,  and  especially,  perhaps, 
his  dramas,  we  are  struck  not  by  the  lack  of  logical 
and  connected  thought   but   by  its   oppressive  pre- 
ponderance and  insistence.    The  dramas  are  full,  for 
instance,  of  such  writing  as  this  : — 

"  Let  not  slip 
The  least  of  her  good  counsels,  which  to  keep 
No  whit  proclaims  us  colder  than  herself 
Who  gives  us  charge  to  keep  them,  and  to  slight 
No  whit  proclaims  us  less  unserviceable 
Who  are  found  too  hot  to  serve  her,  than  the  slave 
Who  for  cold  heart  might  fail." 

That  passage,  one  out  of  hundreds,  is  good  conscien- 
ious  verse-carpentry,  and  want  of  intellectual  arrange- 
nent  is  the  last  thing  of  which  it  can  be  accused.  It  is 
nore  natural  to  wonder  what  it  has  to  do  with  poetry, 
^o  Elizabethan  aroma  which  may  chance  to  hang  about 
uch  writing  can  atone  for  the  sense  of  tedium  which  it 
rigenders.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  best  of 
iwinburne  as  the  hackwork  of  Broome  or  Fenton  bears 
o  the  best  of  Pope  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  it  serves  its 
lomentary  purpose  of  showing  that  its  author  was  not 
icapable  of  ratiocination. 

We  conceive  that  in  this  matter  of  logical  and  con- 
equential  reasoning  a  parallel  might  be  drawn  between 
1r.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
/hen  he  chopped  logic,  always  chopped  it  "  according 
□  the  rules  of  Whately,"  but  a  great  many  of  the 
English  people  were  so  justly  and  characteristically 
icensed  at  his  mistimed  casuistry  that  they  could  not 
way  with  it  or  with  him.  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  some- 
what similar  fashion,  by  his  habit  of  involving  and 


enveloping  his  thought — by  his  fondness  for  long  periods 
and  Ciceronian  doublets,  such  as  "to  cross  or  contra- 
vene" when  "contravene  "  was  all  he  meant — angered 
many  a  reader  into  the  delusion  that  writing  so  verbose 
was  bound  to  be  invertebrate.    Never  was  a  greater 
mistake.     Verbosity  and  violence  notwithstanding — 
"So  over-violent  or  over-civil  That  every  man  with 
him  was  God  or  Devil" — Mr.  Swinburne  will  leave 
behind    him    a   set   of  critical  judgments   not  only 
superior  in  catholicity  of  range  but  fully  equal  also 
in   sane   and  closely  reasoned  accuracy  to  those  of 
any  critic  in  the  world.     Truth  is  as   certain  to  be 
found   at  the   centre   of   his   verbiage   as  the  little 
green  insect  at  the  centre  of  the  ball  of  froth  known  to 
country  children  as  cuckoo-spit.     Shades  of  comparison 
— let  the  grave  defect  be  at  once  admitted — there  could 
of  course  be  none.    Byron's  verse,  on  the  Swinburnian 
system,  was  not  merely  deficient  in  the  subtler  melodies, 
it  was  "  jolter-headed  jargon,  the  sickly  stumble  of 
drivelling  debility."     Tennyson's  "  Rizpah "  was  not 
merely  a  beautiful  poem.   "  Nothing  more  piteous,  more 
passionate,  more  adorable  for  intensity  of  beauty,  was 
ever  before  this  wrought  by  human  cunning  into  the 
likeness  of  such  words  as  words  are  powerless  to  praise." 
And  yet,  at  the  back  of  all  this  puffing  and  blowing,  we 
still  found  the  personality  of  a  most  candid  and,  his  over- 
vehemence  apart,  a  most  unparadoxical  critic — equally 
ready,  on  one  page,  to  point  out  the  modest  merit  of 
the  despised  Bowdler  or  to  show  up,  on  another,  and 
that  before  the  days  of  their  discredit  came,  the  loud 
impostures  of  Carlyle. 

We  have  often  thought  that  an  essay  analogous  to 
that  of  Leigh  Hunt  on  Pope  might  be  written  on  "  Mr. 
Swinburne  in  aspects  in  which  he  is  not  commonly 
regarded."  Setting  aside  the  curiosities  of  his 
discursive  criticism — why  is  the  reading  world  deprived 
nowadays  of  the  "  Seven  against  Sense  "  and  its  parody 
of  Tennyson's  "  Higher  Pantheism"? 

"What,  and  wherefore,  and  whence?    For  under  is 
over  and  underT' 
If  thunder  could  be  without  lightning,  lightning  could 

be  without  thunder. 
God,  whom  we  see  not,  is  :  and  God,  who  is  not,  we 
see  : 

Fiddle,  we  know,  is  diddle  :  and  diddle,  we  take  it,  is 
dee." 

Or  the  evenjbetter  one  of  Coventry  Patmore  : — ■ 

"  Let  Love,  that  does  not  look,  believe — 
Let  Knowledge,  that  believes  not,  look. 
Truth  pins  her  Trust  on  Falsehood's  sleeve, 

While  Reason  blunders  by  the  book. 
Then  Mrs.  Prig  addressed  me  thus — 

'  Sir,  if  you'll  be  advised  by  me, 
You'll  leave  the  blessed  babe  to  us — ■ 
It's  my  belief  he  wants  his  tea.'  " 

It  was  disappointing  that  Mr.  Swinburne's  parody 
of  himself  in  the  "  Heptalogia  "  threw  no  light  what- 
ever on  his  style  or  his  methods  ;  the  parody  being 
made  to  turn  entirely  on  a  mechanical  alliteration. 
Bayard  Taylor  with  his  Swinburnian  line  on  ma- 
caroni— 

"  The  curious  coils  and  the  strenuous  strings  of  it" — ■ 

came  much  nearer  to  his  original  than  did  the  original 
to  himself. 

Another  now  missing  curiosity  was  furnished  by  the 
earlier  "Rosamond"  in  the  shape  of  a  Latin  hymn, 
which  reproduced  in  a  curious  way  and  through  a  not 
uncongenial  medium,  the  imagery  and  phraseology 
which  have  always  come  naturally  to  the  poet  : — 

"  Motu  mentis  quasi  ventis  facit  maria  levari, 
Ex  avena  flatu  plena  facit  dulcem  sonum  dari, 
Tument  colles  quasi  folles  quia  jussit  exsufflari, 
Et  qua;  deplet  manu  replet  labra  calicis  amari." 

In  "  Rosamund  Queen  of  the  Lombards"  there  are  no 
purple  patches  or  gorgeous  phraseology.  It  is  a  purely 
intellectual  and  dramatic  presentment  of  a  story  which 
may  be  read,  not  without  some  hint  of  variation,  in 
the  pages  of  Gibbon.  The  old  craftsmanship  and 
mastery  of  language  are  still  evident,  as  in  the  following 
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passage  with  its  ingenious  stress  on  the  last  three 
words — 

"The  devil  and  God  are  crying  in  either  ear 
One  murderous  word  for  ever,  night  and  day, 
Dark  day  and  deadly  night  and  deadly  day, 
Can  she  love  thee  who  slevvest  her  father  ?  I 
Love  her." 

Rosamund's  metaphor — 

"  Why 

Must  this  vile  word  of  yet  cross  all  my  thought 
Always,  a  drifting  doom  or  doubt  that  still 
Strikes  up  and  floats  against  my  purpose  ?  " 

seems  novel  and  felicitous.  But,  as  a  whole,  and  in 
view  of  its  author's  record,  the  drama  is  undecorated  to 
the  verge  of  austerity.  Indeed,  the  dramatic  interest 
of  the  story  and  the  motive  of  its  action,  as  unfolded  by 
Mr.  Swinburne,  does  not  seem  to  be  strong  enough  so 
entirely  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  splendid  diction. 


AN  AFRICAN  MEDLEY. 

"  British   Africa."     The   British    Empire   Series  II. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul.     1899.  65. 

THE  idea  of  issuing  at  a  popular  price  a  systematic 
account  of  the  British  Empire  is  so  unimpeachable 
that  one  would  expect  those  responsible  to  take  some 
care  in  the  selection  of  their  writers,  and  to  lay  down 
some  uniform  plan  for  the  treatment  of  the  subjects. 
At  present  two  volumes  only  have  appeared  :  with  the 
account  of  the  British  dominion  in  Asia  we  shall  deal 
later,  and  we  need  only  say  here  that  its  writers 
are,  prima  facie,  competent  persons.  The  contributors 
to  the  .  African  volume,  however,  form  the  most  ill- 
assorted  team  that  an  editor  has  ever  failed  to  control. 
The  papers  were  most  of  them  given  originally  as 
lectures  at  Finsbury,  and  it  is  hoped,  according  to  the 
prefatory  note,  that  the  wider  public  will  be  as 
sympathetic  as  the  original  auditors.  It  is  a  pathetic 
hope.  The  authors  of  this  account  of  British  Africa  con- 
sist of  one  or  two  officials,  a  few  journalists,  some 
enthusiasts  lay  and  clerical,  and  a  handful  of  nondescript 
writers.  Sir  David  Tennant,  Sir  Sidney  Shippard, 
Sir  Henry  Colvile  and  one  or  two  others,  are  in  their 
proper  and  obvious  place  as  contributors  to  such  a 
volume.  Some  other  writers  are  competent,  and  fairly 
judicial.  But  the  inclusion  of  such  partisans  as  Mr. 
Fox-Bourne,  Mr.  Statham,  and  Miss  Colenso  in  the 
production  of  what  should  be  a  sober  and  impartial  de- 
scription of  Africa  shows  very  curious  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  editor. 

Before  dealing  with  the  articles  in  detail,  we  must 
observe  that  many  of  the  essays  are  completely  out  of 
date  already.  A  lecture  on  South  Africa  given  in 
Finsbury  in  1895  must  have  been  very  prophetic  to 
deserve  reproduction  before  a  "  wider  public  "  in  1899. 
The  defects  in  editorship  are  considerable  :  very  few 
proper  names,  except  the  most  ordinary,  are  correctly 
printed,  and  some  of  the  contributors  are  allowed  to 
add  foot-notes  at  random  to  their  neighbours'  work. 
The  Appendix  is  very  badly  written,  but  it  corrects 
some  of  the  errors  and  omissions  in  the  text. 

It  is  necessary  to  speak  of  the  articles  separately 
because  it  is  the  reviewer's  duty  in  this  case  to  show  the 
comparative  value  of  the  various  essays.  The  chapters 
on  West  Africa  are  unsystematic,  but  Sir  W.  Quayle- 
Jones  and  Miss  Mary  Kingsley  atone  for  a  good  deal. 
Sir  Henry  Colvile  is  well  worth  hearing  on  Uganda, 
but  Mr.  Henry  Stanley  Newman,  J. P.,  is  more  con- 
cerned to  retail  his  personal  experiences  and  to  air  his 
views  on  slavery  than  to  write  a  description  of  the  East 
African  Protectorate.  Mr.  Arthur  Nichols  knows  a 
good  deal  about  Egypt,  but  has  not  the  least  idea  of 
expressing  it.  The  Rev.  Walter  Firminger  writes  a 
scholarly  paper  on  Zanzibar,  far  above  the  head  of 
that  "  general  reader "  whom  some  of  his  colleagues 
indulge,  but  the  value  of  the  essay  is  reduced  by  the 
fact  that  hardly  a  single  Arabic  name  is  correctly 
printed.  Somaliland  and  St.  Helena  are  altogether 
omitted  from  the  text,  but  Mr.  Justice  Conde-Williams 
contributes  an  interesting  chapter  on  Mauritius. 

It  is  to  the  South  African  chapters,  however,  that  an 
ordinary  reader  will  turn  at  present.    He  will  be  struck 


by  the  want  of  system  in  the  space  given  to  the  various 
territories.    Cape  Colony  is  dismissed  in  eight  pages,, 
whereas  Rhodesia  receives  thirty-seven.  Basutoland 
is  altogether  omitted.    The  Transvaal  is  discussed,  but 
the  Orange  Free  State  excluded.    Sir  David  Tennant's 
paper  on  Cape  Colony  is  dry  and  statistical,  but  it  is 
preferable  to  the  cheery  bumptiousness  with  which  Mr. 
Boyd  treats  Rhodesia.     The  editor  seems   to  have 
turned  Mr.  Marshall  Hole  and  "  W.  E.  L."  on  to  the 
same  province  from  a  fear  that  Mr.  Boyd's  essay  may 
be  inadequate.    The  former  gives  a  very  sound  practical 
address  on  the  country  as  a  field  for  emigration,  and 
"  W.  E.  L."  writes  some  guide-book  paragraphs.  We 
submit  that  this  is  a  slipshod  method  of  production. 
Sir  Sidney  Shippard's  paper  on   Bechuanaland  gives 
relief  :  he  knows  the  country,  and  writes  easily.  But 
the  rebellion  in  the  Langeberg  in  1897  should  have 
made  him  re-write  a  good  deal  of  the  chapter,  for  his 
optimism  as  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  natives  with  Cape 
Colonial  methods  has  not  been  borne  out  by  events. 
Mr.  Campbell  knows  a  good  deal  about  the  Transvaal, 
and  his  paper,  if  violent,  is  interesting.    Mr.  Statham 
is,  one  would  think,  as  much  out  of  place  as  Mr. 
Michael  Davitt  would  be  in  a  hand-book  of  the  Empire, 
but  his  paper  on  Natal,  though  very  scrappy,  is  com- 
paratively free  from  polemics.  Mr.  McMaster  converses 
amiably  on  South  Africa  in  general  under  cover  of  a 
description  of  the  Highlands  of  Natal.    Miss  Colenso's 
so-called  essay  on  Zululand  is  an  unreasoning  diatribe 
against  the  doings  of  the  Chartered  Company  in  Mata- 
beleland,  and  the  reader  will  have  to  fall  back  on 
"Whitaker"  if  he  wants  to  learn  any  facts  about  the 
Zulu  territories.    Professor  Liebmann  is  one  of  the  few 
contributors  who  know  exactly  what  they  want  to  say 
and  say  it,  and  his  remarks  are  all  true,  though  they 
are  perhaps  not  the  whole  truth.     His  chapter  on 
"  Briton,  Boer,  and  Black"  will  shock  the  sentimenta- 
lists, but  they  may  turn  for  comfort  to  Mr  Fox-Bourne's 
"  Natives  under  British  Rule."    The  late  Rev.  John 
Mackenzie's  essay  on  "Native  Races"  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  chapters  in  the  book,  but  he  evidently 
knew  little  at  first  hand  of  the  Zulu,  and  dwells  too 
much  on  those  Bechuana  whom  he  knew  so  well.  Mr. 
Basil   Worsfold's    "Gold    Era    in    South  Africa" 
deserves  cordial  praise,  and  Miss  Werner's  account  of 
British  Central  Africa  is   good,    though   she   has  a 
rather  amusing  trick  of  damning  with  faint  praise  Sir 
Harry  Johnston. 

Here,  then,  is  the  volume  which  is  meant  to  teach 
the  British  public  all  about  Africa.  Twenty-three 
writers,  all  of  whom  "  are  more  or  less  authorities  "  as 
Dr.  Scott-Keltie  judiciously  remarks  in  his  Introduction, 
are  given  carte-blanche.  Several  of  them  are  compelled 
to  touch  upon  the  same  subjects,  and  a  very  curious 
series  of  parallel  columns  could  be  produced  by  anyone 
who  took  the  trouble.  Some  of  them  admire  the  Boer, 
others  do  not  :  some  think  the  native  a  nuisance,  others 
hold  him  an  injured  innocent.  Decidedly  there  is  no 
want  of  variety.  We  get  the  geography  of  one  colony, 
the  history  of  another,  and  personal  impressions  of  a 
third.  The  accuracy  of  the  writers  varies  as  much  as 
their  literary  skill.  On  the  whole  we  must  pronounce 
that  this  pretentious  volume  is  quite  useless  as  a 
systematic  account  of  British  Africa,  and  that  its  defects 
are  most  discreditable  to  the  persons  who  presume  to 
issue  it  as  such.  No  reader  will  be  able  to  gather  from 
it  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  British  expansion  in 
Africa.  The  excellence  of  individual  essays  will  not 
atone  for  the  general  slovenliness,  and  we  shall  be 
much  surprised  if  the  British  Empire  echoes  the  favour- 
able verdict  given  by  Finsbury. 


THE  FIRST  LORD  PL  A  YF  AIR. 

Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Lyon  Playfair,  First 
Lord  Playfair,  of  St.  Andrews.  By  Wemyss  Reid. 
London:  Cassell.     1899.  z\s. 

LORD  PLAYFAIR,  strenuous  and  energetic  in  his 
latter  years  as  he  had  been  at  every  stage  of  his 
busy  life,  characteristically  gave  himself  the  trouble  of 
writing  his  autobiography  from  childhood  down  to  the 
year  1893  :  a  period  of  about  seventy  years.  To  this 
autobiography  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  has  written  an  Intro- 
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duction,  and  supplied  much  connecting  and  explanatory 
matter  consisting  largely  of  letters  from  Playfair's 
correspondence  with  Royal  personages,  savants  and 
politicians  European,  English  and  American,  and  with 
members  of  his  family  and  intimate  friends.  He  has 
also  continued  the  story  from  the  point  where  the  auto- 
biography itself  leaves  off  down  to  1898,  the  year  of 
Playfair's  death.  All  this  he  has  done  with  the 
knowledge,  skill,  and  discretion  to  be  expected  from  the 
biographer  of  Lord  Houghton  and  W.  E.  Forster. 
He  knows  thoroughly  the  school  of  politicians  to  which 
Lord  Playfair  belonged  :  he  is  in  sympathy  with  their 
history  and  ideals  ;  their  causes  victorious  and  otherwise 
are  his,  and  he  worships  at  the  shrines  of  the  same 
political  divinities.  Nor  need  we  say,  in  view  of  his 
well-known  attitude  towards  old  Liberals  who  have  not 
grafted  the  Gladstonian  heresies  on  to  the  original 
old  Liberalism,  that  his  admiration  of  Lord  Playfair 
who  found  the  operation  possible  is  none  the  less  on 
that  account. 

Only  one  thing  seems  to  qualify  the  editor's  perfect 
satisfaction  with  Lord  Playfair's  career.  He  reflects  a 
little  sadly  that  a  man  of  ability  "  who  seeks  to  become 
a  distinct  power  in  the  Senate  is  more  likely  to  attain 
his  object  by  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  a  party 
than  by  confining  himself  to  that  class  of  work  which 
lies  outside  the  region  of  party  conflicts."  In  1885 
Playfair  retired  from  the  representation  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Edinburgh  and  S.  Andrews  and  won  the  seat 
at  South  Leeds  as  a  Gladstonian  candidate.  Sir 
Wemyss  remarks  that  it  is  a  pity  that  Playfair  was  not 
permitted  to  enter  upon  this  phase  of  his  public  life  at  an 
earlier  stage  :  and  that  if  he  had  done  so  his  career  might 
have  been  still  more  remarkable  than  it  was.  As  far  as 
we  know  he  himself  never  regretted  having  been  "  half- 
politician,  half-scientist,"  and  the  artizans  of  South 
Leeds  thoroughly  understood  his  special  value.  They 
selected  him  he  says  "  Because  I  attended  to  subjects 
of  social  welfare  such  as  public  health,  education, 
labour  and  tralde,  and  they  preferred  that  their  member 
should  represent  them  on  these  subjects  rather  than  as  a 
combative  politician,  for  which  I  was  never  suited  by 
nature." 

As  it  happens  however  Playfair  took  without  knowing 
it  the  very  road  which  led  him  to  success  in  the 
more  showy  departments  of  politics,  and  to  the  very 
considerable  social  position  he  ultimately  achieved. 
Politics  were  not  open  to  him  otherwise.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  medical  officer  in  the  Indian  army,  he  had 
none  of  the  political  connexions  necessary  for  a 
political  career  ;  and  he  had  very  little  literary  educa- 
tion. At  no  period  of  his  life  did  he  show  himself  to 
possess  the  gifts  by  which  Bright  and  Cobden  passed 
outside  their  narrow  social  circles  and  became  powers 
in  the  senate  and  the  country.  He  was  about  to  accept 
the  appointment  of  a  Professorship  of  Chemistry  in 
Toronto  when  he  was  invited  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
Drayton  Manor  to  discuss  farm  drainage  and  agri- 
cultural chemistry  with  various  distinguished  persons 
who  were  taking  an  interest  in  scientific  agriculture. 
Playfair  had  studied  under  Liebig,  had  translated 
his  works  on  scientific  chemistry,  and  in  this  way 
had  become  known  to  Dr.  Buckland  who  had  men- 
tioned him  to  Sir  Robert.  The  statesman  was  im- 
pressed with  the  practical  ability  of  the  young  man  and 
promised  to  see  he  should  not  fail  of  a  career  in 
England  if  he  stayed  here.  Sir  Robert  wrote  a  year 
after  offering  him  a  seat  on  the  Royal  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  large  towns  and  populous 
districts  ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  work 
on  this  Commission  that  "  he  became  the  recognised 
leader  of  national  enterprises  for  the  improvement  of 
the  public  health."  Then  came  the  project  for  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  185 1.  Playfair  was  introduced 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  Prince  Consort  as  the 
man  that  he  and  Lord  Granville,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  thought  should  be  engaged  to 
co-operate  with  the  Prince  in  the  difficult  task  of 
carrying  out  a  great  International  Exhibition. 
He  thus  became  closely  associated  with  the  Prince 
Consort's  plans  for  the  development  of  artistic  and 
scientific  education  throughout  the  country.  Now  he 
had  really  found  his  true  work.  It  became  apparent 
that  he  was  above  all  things  a  man  of  the  world,  an 


administrator,  a  tactful  diplomat  and  in  a  certain  sense 
a  courtier.  He  was  happy  in  securing  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort,  and 
in  consequence  in  the  subsequent  admiration  and  friend- 
ship of  the  Prince  of  Wales  who,  as  is  well  known, 
was  placed  under  Playfair's  charge  at  Edinburgh. 

Thereseemed  to  be  an  interruption  to  this  career  in  1858 
when  Playfair  in  his  fortieth  year  obtained  the  Professor- 
ship of  Chemistry  in  Edinburgh  University.  He  might 
if  he  had  had  the  passion  for  investigation  have  indulged 
it ;  but  his  real  passion  was  for  practical  work.  As  a 
chemist  he  counted  for  little,  but  as  a  teacher,  organiser, 
and  reformer  he  laid  his  university  under  the  greatest 
obligations.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  Parliamentary 
representation  for  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
S.  Andrews  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1868  and  in  that  year 
though  he  was  "as  he  had  been  throughout  his  public 
life  a  convinced  and  confirmed  Liberal  "  he  was  returned 
as  member  for  that  constituency  which  was  very  largely 
Conservative.  It  is  impossible  if  he  had  been  a  mere 
politician  that  his  abilities  as  such  would  have  obtained 
for  him  the  rapid  advancement  which  he  in  fact  achieved. 
He  entered  the  House  with  all  the  £clat  of  his  past 
career  aiding  [him,  and  five  years  afterwards  was 
Postmaster-General  :  he  really  won  his  position  by  his 
acknowledged  authority  on  many  of  his  old  subjects, 
which  during  these  years  played  an  important  part  in 
party  politics  :  Education  Acts,  Civil  Service  reform, 
University  tests  and  the  like  topics.  Wherever 
Playfair  was  he  was  bound  to  be  behind  the  scenes  ; 
and  we  find  that  he  brought  his  eminent  talents  as 
a  negotiator  and  dexterous  soother  of  ruffled  suscepti- 
bilities into  play  over  the  business  of  the  Liberal 
leadership  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  retired  in  1875.  "  We  must  devise  some- 
thing to  save  the  party  from  the  depth  of  ridicule  which 
squabbling  debating  society  speeches  on  Wednesday 
may  produce."  So  wrote  Lord  Granville  to  Playfair, 
and  it  was  apparently  the  latter  who  devised  the  some- 
thing. Another  example  was  the  "  Hawarden  Kite" 
which  appears  to  have  been  flown  in  consequence 
of  his  communications.  We  may  mention  finally  the 
services  he  rendered  so  recently  as  1896  when  owing 
to  his  American  connexions,  which  arose  out  of  his 
marriage  with  an  American  lady,  he  was  able  at  the 
request  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  enter  into  unofficial 
negotiations  over  the  Venezuelan  boundary  dispute 
which  reached  such  a  dangerous  stage  owing  to  the 
well-known  message  of  President  Cleveland.  After  the 
official  negotiations  had  resulted  in  the  agreement  for 
arbitration  Mr.  Bayard  wrote  "  I  think  you  and  I  can 
shake  hands  over  the  settlement  of  the  Venezuelan 
matter,  which  has  passed  the  stages  of  inflammation 
and  healing  is  almost  accomplished." 

If  success  in  political  life  is  to  be  reckoned  by  the 
official  dignities  obtained,  Playfair  did  very  well  after  all. 
It  was  half  politics  half  science  that  had  done  it,  and 
he  was  fortunate  in  his  birth  coinciding  with  the  time, 
when  the  struggle  for  Parliamentary  reform  was  over, 
and  social  and  economic  questions  affecting  the  condition 
of  the  people  were  coming  to  the  front.  Playfair's  life 
was  almost  ideal.  He  found  to  do  what  he  was  most 
capable  of  doing,  and  he  won  honours  in  the  process 
without  being  ambitious  of  them  for  themselves.  He 
had  uninterrupted  success  and  he  deserved  it.  These 
most  interesting  memoirs  give  us  the  figure  of  a  man 
who  was  equally  entitled  to  esteem  and  to  admiration, 
and  who  besides  being  one  of  the  most  able  men  of 
his  day  was  also  socially  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
attractive. 


HANDBOOKS   OF  ART. 

"The  Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture." 
Edited  by  G.  C.  Williamson.  I.  Velazquez.  By 
R.  A.  M.  Stevenson:  II.  Bernardino  Luini.  By 
G.  C.  Williamson.  III.  Andrea  del  Sarto 
By  Miss  H.  Guinness.  London:  Bell.  1899. 
55.  net  each. 

OF  this  new  series,  to  be  published  in  monthly 
volumes,  two  have  already  appeared.  The 
general  editor  is  Dr.  Williamson,  author  of  the  Life  of 
John  Russell  the  pastellist,  and  of  works  on  miniature 
painting.    About  one  hundred  pages  of  text  and  forty 
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illustrations,  supplemented  by  two  excellent  features,  a 
bibliography  and  list  of  works,  are  given  for  five  shillings. 
This  looks  dear  beside  the  well-known  Knackfuss  series 
now  being  translated,  with  its  wealth  of  illustrations,  but 
perhaps  in  some  instances  we  may  look  forward  to  a 
more  critical  and  independent  treatment  of  the  subjects 
than  the  useful  German  books  give  us.  The  names  of 
Messrs.  Weale,  A.  S.  Strong,  Lceser,  and  Holroyd, 
who  are  down  for  future  volumes,  give  promise  of  this. 
The  editor  would  be  well  advised  to  direct  his  forces  to 
artists  not  yet  adequately  treated  and  to  exclude 
reduplication  or  mere  bookmaking.  Thus  the  "Turner  " 
by  Mr.  Bell  ought  to  be  very  good  indeed  to 
justify  its  appearance.  The  volumes  are  rather  too 
small  to  allow  of  large  pictures  being  well  seen  ;  the 
Knackfuss  size  or  that  of  the  French  "  Artistes  Celebres" 
and  the  "  Portfolio  "  series  is  much  better  ;  but  the  print- 
ing of  the  text  on  a  separate  paper  from  the  shiny  pro- 
cess-block paper  makes  reading  more  agreeable.  The 
books  are  a  little  stodgy  in  the  hand,  bound  in  a  pleasant 
colour,  but  ill-lettered  and  decorated. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  book  on  Velazquez  is  already  known 
in  its  original  quarto  shape.  It  is  needless  to  say 
again  what  an  admirable  bit  of  work  it  is.  It  is  not  a 
history,  but  a  discussion  of  essentials,  of  the  specific 
qualities  of  the  master  by  a  man  who  sees  as  a  painter 
and  writes  as  a  thinker  and  an  artist.  Here  is  some- 
thing different  indeed  from  the  dreadful  "art-publica- 
tion "  whose  character  we  begin  to  know  so  well  ;  the 
crawling  over  a  row  of  process-blocks  of  a  kind  of 
talking  slug  that  leaves  on  each  a  tepid  deposit  of 
appreciation.  The  rcsmnc  of  facts  has  been  expanded 
into  a  short  chapter  for  the  purposes  of  this  series  ; 
otherwise  the  changes  are  trifling.  In  this  cheaper 
edition  the  book  will  doubtless  be  as  widely  known  as 
it  deserves.  The  editor's  bibliography  and  list  of  works 
(which  does  not  profess  to  be  critical)  are  a  useful 
addition  ;  in  the  former,  however,  he  omits  mention  of 
Berruete's  book,  which  appeared  some  two  years 
ago. 

Dr.  Williamson's  "  Luini "  has  the  merit  of  bringing 
together  between  two  boards  for  the  first  time  what 
has  been  discovered  about  that  painter  and  his  work. 
There  our  praise  must  end.  Dr.  Williamson  writes 
rather  badly,  in  a  succession  of  choppy  paragraphs, 
with  frequent  inelegancies  of  phrase.  More  serious  is 
the  want  of  any  sense  of  proportion  and  the  looseness 
of  expression  which  mark  his  treatment.  Mr.  Ruskin's 
temperamental  sympathy  with  Luini  and  delight  in  a 
new-discovered  talent  wrought  him  up  to  a  charac- 
teristic fling  against  Leonardo  ("  Luini  is  ten  times 
greater  than  Leonardo,"  &c. ).  This  kind  of  judgment 
needs  putting  straight  much  more  definitely  than  in 
Dr.  Williamson's  woolly  comment  "  These  are  strong 
words,  stronger  perhaps  than  the  occasion  demands, 
and  less  discriminative  than  is  Ruskin's  usual  mode." 
The  "strong  words"  are  of  course  rubbish  as  they 
stand,  and  a  later  critic's  duty  is  to  point  out  that  Luini 
so  far  from  being  ten  times  greater  than  Leonardo  was 
a  derivative  artist  of  inferior  rank,  but  with  a  charming 
nature,  nicer,  prettier,  gentler  than  the  master's.  We 
must  get  away  from  such  comparisons  to  do  justice  to 
the  sweetness  (a  little  of  it  can  be  borne  at  a  time)  of  a 
wonderful  provincial  art.  We  see  the  results  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  fling  when  the  good  Dean  Farrar  goes  one 
better.  "  Commenting  on  this  matter,"  says  Dr. 
Williamson,  "  he  doubts  whether  anyone  can  say  that 
he  has  felt  the  better  for  gazing  on  any  picture  of 
Leonardo's."  In  tune  with  the  state  of  mind  that  quotes 
such  fatuities  the  author  in  his  critical  summary  pro- 
nounces that  Luini  has  left  work  "  very  much  of  which 
is  of  the  first  order  of  merit,"  and  then  adds  "He 
cannot  be  called  a  great  master. "  Does  this  staggering 
criticism  help  the  cause  of  an  artist  ?  Was  Luini  not 
better  after  all  half  forgotten,  and  breaking  only  on  the 
eyes  of  a  rare  traveller  with  an  inspired  picture  like 
the  "  Saint  Catherine  carried  to  her  tomb  by  Angels  "  ? 
Vasari  let  him  be.  Dr.  Williamson  is  well-meaning 
but  was  hardly  the  man  to  rush  in  where  so  much 
silence  had  been  kept. 

The  "Andrea"  is  a  serviceable  account  of  a 
master  who  has  been  little  written  about  in  England  by 
the  professional  writers  on  art.  On  the  other  hand  he 
has  been  lifted  into  the  realms  of  fiction  by  the  dramatic 


art  of  Browning,  and  Miss  Guinness,  so  far  as  she 
deals  in  general  criticism,  yields  to  the  sway  of  the 
poet's  fine  superstructure  upon  Vasari's  gossip.  Her 
original  intention  was  to  publish  a  complete  reproduc- 
tion of  the  master's  work,  but  pending  the  possibility  of 
carrying  out  that  scheme,  she  has  drawn  up  the  present 
sketch.  It  would  tax  the  resources  of  a  very  subtle  pen,  if 
indeed  the  thing  is  possible  in  writing,  to  explain  why  the 
astonishment  excited  by  the  view  of  Andrea's  drawings 
yields  to  a  certain  dulled  appreciation  before  his  paint- 
ings, wonderful  as  they  are — the  phrase  "  faultless- 
ness "  explains  nothing — and  Miss  Guinness  deals  in 
words  too  vaguely  to  strike  out  the  exact  character  of 
her  subject  against  the  others  of  his  time  ;  but  she 
gives  us  the  order  of  the  works  and  the  notices  clearly. 
Her  list  of  works  does  not  include  drawings.  Several, 
however,  are  given  among  the  illustrations  and  come 
off  much  better  than  the  pictures.  Our  Print  Room  is 
curiously  poor  in  examples  of  this  master  compared 
with  the  wealth  of  Florence  and  Paris,  and  its  own 
riches  in  other  directions. 


AN  OLD  MANOR  HOUSE. 

"  Annals  of  an  Old  Manor   House."     By  Frederic 
Harrison.    London  :  Macmillan.     1899.    3s.  6d. 

TO  commence  a  review  of  a  book  by  an  allusion 
to  its  binding  and  printing  may  rather  suggest 
the  unsympathetic  friend  of  an  artist  who,  when  asked 
his  opinion  of  a  work  of  art,  uttered  a  warm  admiration 
of  the  frame  thereof.  And  yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  a  setting  such  as  that  which  is  given  to  the  new 
and  abridged  edition  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's 
"Annals  of  an  Old  Manor  House  "adds  appreciably 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  reader.  Beautiful  bindings  we 
all,  with  any  aesthetic  instinct,  love,  as  surely  as  we 
handle  with  a  sense  of  contempt  volumes  got  up 
garishly  with  the  evident  object  of  catching  the  eye  of 
the  million.  Here  is  a  book  neither  one  nor  the  other  : 
so  that,  bound  in  its  good  sombre  olive-green,  with 
title  in  thin  letters  of  gilt,  agreeable  to  touch  and  of 
the  right  build  to  hold  open  on  the  table  in  front  of 
one,  it  must  be  pronounced  admirably  dressed  in  all 
respects.  Mr.  Harrison  is  better  known  as  a  philoso- 
pher than  an  antiquary,  but  he  can  write  with 
learning  and  grace  of  the  old  buildings  which  he  loves 
so  much,  and  in  particular  he  is  steeped  in  the  lore  of 
Sutton  manor  house,  where  his  family  has  been  settled 
for  several  generations.  Sutton  is  famous  for  the 
"  fine  and  curious  masonrie  "  of  the  age  of  Henry  VIII. 
— an  age  to  which  we  owe  Christ  Church  Oxford,  and 
Trinity  Cambridge — and  it  has  some  specimens  of 
painted  glass,  which,  if  not  quite  in  the  same  class  as, 
say,  those  of  Fairford,  are  still  well  worthy  of  descrip- 
tion. Sutton  was  founded  by  the  Weston  family,  and 
Mr.  Harrison  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Sir 
Richard  Weston,  a  celebrated  agriculturist  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Mr.  Harrison  quotes  Mr.  T.  Wilson's 
article  on  agriculture  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  " 
to  show  that  Sir  Richard  brought  about  various  reforms 
in  English  farming,  probably  introducing  turnips  as 
well  as  the  "  great  clover."  Weston  may  have  been 
the  first  to  introduce  turnips,  but  we  believe  we  are 
right  in  saying  that  it  is  to  Charles  Townshend, 
Walpole's  proud  and  jealous  rival,  that  we  really  owe 
their  scientific  cultivation  in  this  country.  It  was  at 
Reynham  in  Norfolk,  a  century  after  the  appearance  of 
Weston's  book,  that  Townshend  in  his  retirement 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  growing  of  turnips  and  the 
invaluable  rotation  of  crops. 

"RED  POTTAGE"  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

"Red  Pottage."  By  Mary  Cholmondeley  London: 
Edward  Arnold.  1899.  6s. 
Seldom  is  the  reviewer  of  contemporary  fiction 
obliged  to  dwell  upon  a  book  before  he  can  appraise  it : 
the  majority  of  novels  call  for  swift  judgment.  "  Red 
Pottage,"  however,  is  far  removed  from  the  common- 
place. In  some  respects  it  does  not  quite  fulfil  the 
promise  given  in  "Diana  Tempest."  The  central 
incident  of  the  story  is  so  improbable  that  those  critics 
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who  look  to  "plot"  above  all  things  will  dismiss  it 
lightly.  For  an  injured  husband  is  not  likely — except 
upon  the  stage — to  force  his  rival  to  the  arbitrament  of 
a  lot  which  will  condemn  one  of  them  to  suicide.  And, 
apart  from  this  defect,  the  rival  in  question  is  a  flabby 
and  unsympathetic  person  for  whom  the  author  de- 
mands, and  provides,  a  good  deal  of  sympathy.  But 
the  insight  into  character,  the  vivid  interpretation  of  a 
woman's  mind,  and  the  happy  gift  of  satire  displayed 
by  Miss  Cholmondeley  raise  her  book  at  once  to  a  very 
high  level.  She  has  a  marvellous  knack  of  portraying 
an  unconscious  fool,  male  or  female,  and  one  or 
two  of  her  characters  will  live  in  her  readers' 
memories.  She  has  an  admirable  sense  of  style, 
and  she  knows  the  world  of  which  she  writes. 
"  Society  novels  "  as  a  rule  show  such  an 
extraordinary  unfamiliarity  with  the  habits  of  the 
civilised  world  that  one  would  in  any  case  be  grateful 
to  a  novelist  whose  creatures  speak  and  move  naturally. 
But  "  Red  Pottage  "  will  give  a  very  rare  enjoyment  to 
an  appreciative  reader.  Once  or  twice  the  writer  is 
misled  into  unhappy  phrases  by  her  desire  to  write  well, 
but  she  generally  has  an  unerring  instinct  in  this  respect. 
For  the  sake  of  the  husband  who  goaded  his  common- 
place wife  to  despair  by  invariably  anticipating  her 
next  remark,  and  making  it,  we  can  forgive  Miss 
Cholmondeley  for  ascribing  the  starling  who  "  couldn't 
get  out"  in  the  "  Sentimental  Journey  "  to  Swift — of 
all  people  in  the  world  !  This  curious  misquotation, 
occurring  in  the  first  line  of  the  book,  is  redeemed  by 
a  continuous  flow  of  wit  and  wisdom.  The  book  is 
unequal,  and  many  of  the  incidents  are  strained,  but 
it  is  worth  more  than  a  wilderness  of  ordinary  novels. 

"  Tales  of  Space  and  Time."  By  H.  G.  Wells.  London: 
Harper.  1900. 

Mr.  Wells  convinces  us  in  his  first  tale  that  a  certain 
crystal  egg  reveals  to  one  who  gazes  into  it  vast  ex- 
panses of  Martian  landscape,  and  that  the  Martians 
possess  in  their  planet  a  corresponding  crystal  in  which 
they  can  see  stretches  of  our  world.  He  produces,  as 
his  method  is,  both  interior  and  circumstantial  evidence 
to  make  his  conception  real  beyond  question.  No.-.e 
'can  doubt  that  such  crystals  exist  after  Mr.  Wells  has 
told  how  the  face  of  a  Martian,  who  happened  to  look 
into  the  Martian  crystal,  peered  so  close  to  the  face  of 
Mr.  Cane,  gazing  into  his  terrestrial  crystal,  that  he 
cried  out  and  sprang  away.  And  who  would  retain  any 
suspicion  of  extravagance  when  the  marvel  comes  to 
him  through  poor  Mr.  Cane,  whose  pale  face  and  watery 
blue  eyes  we  first  see  as  he  advances  to  meet  a  customer 
in  his  dingy  little  shop,  his  beard  still  wagging  with 
the  bread  and  butter  of  his  tea  ?  Mr.  Wells,  how- 
ever, has  a  wider  artistic  instinct  than  would 
be  satisfied  by  bringing  in  his  Gissing  characters 
merely  as  convincing  evidence  of  his  marvels.  He  can 
make  entirely  human  use  of  their  prosaic  humanity,  and 
after  the  marvel  of  the  peering  Martian  face,  perhaps 
the  most  striking  conception  in  the  story  is  this  poor 
little  crushed  Mr.  Cane  finding  in  his  crystal,  and  the 
tremendous  discovery  he  alone  in  the  world  is  privileged 
to  enjoy,  the  one  reality  in  his  meagre  life,  and  the 
darling  release  from  the  oppression  of  an  uncongenial 
family  circle.  But  Mr.  Wells  has  philosophy  enough  to 
carry  him  even  further  in  the  meaningful  employment  of 
the  contrast  between  his  very  natural  people  and  their 
supernatural  powers.  In  "The  Invisible  Man  "  he  lifted 
his  hero — or  rather,  since  Mr.  Wells  forces  nothing, 
allowed  him  to  mount — higher  and  higher  through  the 
dramatic  scale,  until  all  that  was  merely  strange  and 
ingenious  in  his  invisibility  fell  away  before  the  tragedy 
of  it.  After  the  same  fashion,  not  the  least  entertaining 
point  in  "  The  Man  who  could  Work  Miracles  "  is  the 
ridiculous  futility  of  the  gift  in  poor  human  hands.  It 
says  a  great  deal  for  the  quality  of  a  writer's  imagina- 
tion if,  with  no  purpose  in  view  except  that  of  following 
out  a  strange  thing  that  happened,  he  finds  his  journey 
serves  other  purposes  as  well. 

"Roxane."     By  Louis  Creswicke.     London:  Cassell 
and  Co.  6s. 

"Roxane"  opens  well,  with  a  secret  slave-market 
and  the  buying  of  a  beautiful  child  by  an  impulsive 
Englishman.    There  are  great  rdramatic  possibilities 


about  the  perfectly  natural  result.  The  Englishman 
forgets  that  the  thirteen-year-old  girl  of  the  East  is  a 
woman  at  least  as  mature  as  the  English  debutante, 
and  is  amazed  when  she  develops  a  Juliet-like  passion 
for  him  as  her  Perseus.  The  situation  is  a  little  thrown 
away  on  the  author,  who  slurs  it  over  and  goes  quickly 
on  from  the  marriage  of  the  incongruous  two  to  the 
history  of  their  child,  the  Roxane  of  the  story.  She  is 
uncanny  and  beautiful  and  does  most  things  superla- 
tively well,  but  will  hardly  impress  anyone  as  a  live 
woman.  It  is  preposterous  that  an  Englishman,  how- 
ever piqued  by  her,  should  have  left  her  with  no 
guardian  but  a  wounded  boy  when  she  ran  away  from 
her  home  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  The  explanation  of 
her  elopement  is  pretty  and  innocent  enough,  if  a 
little  preposterous.  The  boy  Prosper  and  his  violin  are 
as  unreal  as  Roxane  ;  and  his  methods  of  expressing 
an  idea  in  music  about  as  subtle  as  a  toy  symphony,  if 
we  are  to  judge  by  page  151.  All  the  same,  there  is 
something  in  the  book.  The  plot  has  some  freshness, 
the  style  occasional  distinction,  and  the  story  some 
interest,  convincing  or  not. 

"The    Red    Rat's    Daughter."     By  Guy  Boothby. 
London  :  Ward,  Lock.  1899. 

The  "Red  Rat"  does  not  appear  until  the  last 
chapter,  where  we  gather  that  he  was  a  notorious 
Nihilist  convict,  but  as  the  last  sentence  in  this  book 
announces  gleefully  that  the  heroine  was  not  his 
daughter,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  title, 
were  we  not  already  acquainted  with  Mr.  Boothby's 
catchpenny  ways.  And  his  story  is  as  indefensible  as 
its  title,  for  it  is  a  mere  potboiler,  hurriedly  patched  up 
and  instinct  with  vulgarity.  The  romantic  sentimentality 
may  be  gauged  by  the  young  millionaire  hero's  intro- 
duction of  himself  to  the  fair  Russian  heroine  :  "I  am 
Browne's  mimosa  soap,  fragrant  and  antiseptic."  The 
originality  is  exemplified  by  a  well-worn  tirade  about 
the  London  marriage  market.  The  story  as  a  whole  is 
tedious,  commonplace,  and  at  the  same  time  uncon- 
vincing, though  "  the  love-light"  appears  often  enough 
in  the  heroine's  eyes  to  illuminate  half  London  in  a  fog. 
It  is  perhaps  in  his  parade  of  modesty  and  reticence  that 
Mr.  Boothby  exhibits  his  vulgarity  most  conspicuously  ; 
he  reminds  us  of  some  middle-class  gallant  who  apolo- 
gises profusely  for  mentioning  some  plain,  harmless 
subject  and  thereby  invites  unnecessary  embarrassment. 
His  "young  man  felt  his  face  grow  hot  as  the  notion 
occurred  to  him  "  to  carry  a  lame  girl  home  from  a 
mountain.    Faugh ! 

"Chattel  or  Wife."  By  Claude  Bray.  London: 
Sands.  1899.  6s. 
In  a  lucid  but  not  very  cultivated  style,  the  author 
sets  forth  the  disadvantages  accruing  from  a  marriage 
between  an  English  lady  and  an  Indian  "  native 
gentleman."  At  least  one  incident  in  the  book  is  very 
exciting,  but  the  characters  do  not  live.  The  men 
(with  the  exception  of  the  native  gentleman)  are  good 
fellows  of  the  hearty  British  type.  The  heroine  who 
is  engaged  to  a  parson  jilts  him  in  order  to  marry  the 
Indian.  She  only  marries  her  Indian  because,  at  the 
last  moment,  a  third  man  refrains  from  proposing  to 
her.  She  combines  what  is  tiresome  in  both  the  old- 
fashioned  woman  and  the  new  ;  for  she  is  irritatingly 
dependent  on  men  and  quite  as  irritatingly  independent 
of  their  practical  knowledge.  Above  all  she  is  never 
lovable.    But  she  is  a  lesson. 

"  My    Dear    Sir  ! "     By    Harry    Vogel.     London  : 
Pearsons.    1899.    3s.  6d. 

Sir  Richard  Maillard  was  a  beautiful  millionaire  who 
wanted  to  be  loved  for  himself  alone.  Consequently, 
having  studied  the  methods  of  millionaires  in  such 
literature  as  "My  Dear  Sir!"  he  took  a  situation  as 
tutor  to  a  noble  family  and  proceeded  to  make  love  to 
one  of  its  nieces.  His  consciousness  of  an  income  in 
the  background  gave  him  an  engaging  freedom  of 
speech  which  those  who  are  not  disguised  millionaires 
might  mistake  for  familiarity  of  the  vulgarest.  Of 
course  the  lady  is  won,  and  all  ends  inanely.  The 
style  is  tautological — "  She  stood,  an  object  alike  of 
their  pity  and  compassion,"  and  so  on.  It  is  also  un- 
grammatical,  "whom  .  .  .  would"  being  a  favourite 
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construction.  In  fact,  it  is  most  things— except  a  good 
novel. 

"The  Stepmother."  By  Mrs.  Alexander.  London: 
White.  1899.  6s. 
The  title  of  this  book  suggests  birch-rods,  bread-and- 
water,  and  the  little  girl  who  said  "  I  suppose 
stepmothers  never  go  to  Heaven  ? "  However,  it  is 
quite  a  different  kind  of  article  that  we  are  given  this 
time.  A  very  objectionable  man  of  wealth  has  a  son  by 
his  first  wife,  suspects  the  child's  parentage  and  treats 
him  with  snarling  and  neglect.  The  stepmother  is  a 
young  second  wife  who  adores  the  child  and  takes  his 
part  against  her  husband.  The  tale  is  rather  pathetic 
and,  on  the  whole,  not  badly  written. 

"Over  the  Edge."  By  George  Wemyss.  London: 
Unwin  :  1899.  6s. 
Mr.  Wemyss'  story  is  practically  devoid  of  plot 
and  the  characterisation  is  not  of  a  high  order.  The 
novel  turns  upon  the  self-sacrifice  of  Bertie  Fergus, 
the  owner  of  a  modest  ^500  a  year,  who  falls  in  love 
with  the  girl  to  whom  his  greatest  friend,  the  rich  Lord 
Garling,  is  deeply  attached.  Rhona  Lendy,  the 
daughter  of  a  vulgar  millionaire,  shows  her  preference 
for  Bertie  with  a  frankness  which  it  is  not  usual  for 
the  fair  sex  to  display.  The  story,  destitute  of  any 
attractions  of  style,  is  commonplace  and  wearisome 
reading. 

"No  Soul  above  Money."  By  Walter  Raymond. 
London  :  Longmans.  1899.  6s. 
The  keynotes  of  life,  touched  by  a  fine  sensitive  hand, 
possess  our  ears  as  we  reluctantly  lay  down  this  novel. 
The  subject  of  it  is  elemental  enough  to  have  attracted 
Maeterlinck.  The  treatment  is  grandly  simple.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  a  Somersetshire  village,  and  the  story 
deals  with  the  lives  of  peasants.  Mr.  Raymond 
secures  effective  local  colour  by  the  judicious  use  of 
dialect. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  Prince  of  Army  Chaplains."  By  Colonel  Colomb. 
London  :  Burns  and  Oates.  1899.  bs. 
Colonel  Colomb  complains  not  without  some  reason  that  "at 
present  researches  are  made  chiefly  to  discover  the  latent  merits 
of  the  authors  of  the  Great  Rebellion  and  the  supporters  of 
the  Commonwealth."  He  enters  the  lists  against  the  regicides 
with  a  whole-hearted  vigour  which  is  eminently  refreshing. 
He  regards  the  Great  Rebellion  as  in  a  way  not  only  the 
precursor  but  the  prototype  of  both  the  revolt  of  the  American 
colonies  and  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  analogy,  which 
is  only  briefly  indicated  by  Colonel  Colomb,  is  striking.  Hugh 
Peters  has  been  idealised  by  the  author  of  "  The  Great  Civil 
War"  as  the  Prince  of  Army  Chaplains.  The  ideal  will 
hardly  survive  Colonel  Colomb's  careful  analysis  and  caustic 
comments.  Peters  might  perhaps  more  fittingly  be  described  as 
the  prince  of  humbugs.  He  preached  in  S.  Margaret's  Church, 
before  Cromwell,  while  the  King  was  still  living.  His  text  was 
"  Bind  your  kings  with  chains  and  your  nobles  with  fetters  of 
iron."  In  the  course  of  the  sermon  he  fell  on  to  his  knees  and 
pretended  to  have  a  revelation.  "This  army  (Cromwell's)  must 
root  up  monarchy,"  he  said,  "  not  only  in  England  but  in 
France,  and  other  kingdoms  round  about."  Colonel  Colomb's 
book  just  now  when  the  Cromwell  statue  demands  attention  is 
an  opportune  and  useful  sidelight  on  the  character  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  revolutionists. 

"  The  Ascent  through  Christ  ;  a  Study  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Redemption  in  the  Light  of  the  Theory  of  Evolution."  By 
E.  Griffith-Jones.  London.  1899. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  need  of  books  seriously 
dealing  with  the  effect  of  scientific  theories  on  Christian  dogma. 
The  unsettlement  of  mind  which  now  prevails  among  religiously 
disposed  persons  not  only  inflicts  severe  mental  suffering  on 
individuals  but  also  threatens  to  work  extensive  havoc  in  the 
sphere  of  religious  conviction.  We  are,  therefore,  well  disposed 
towards  every  serious  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  subtle  and 
urgent  problems  of  the  time.  Mr.  Griffith-Jones  possesses 
many  qualifications  for  his  task.  He  is  eloquent,  earnest,  and 
in  certain  directions  well  informed.  He  explains  in  his  preface, 
what  is  manifest  on  the  face  of  his  work,  that  he  has  found  the 
motive  for  his  undertaking  in  his  own  mental  exigencies.  The 
book  is  conceived  on  somewhat  ambitious  lines,  and  is  through- 
out weakened  by  an  excess  of  rhetoric  over  argument.  More- 
over it  must  be  plainly  said  that  the  rhetoric  is  often  poor  of  its 
kind,  and  occasionally  sinks  into  bombast  :  the  too-abundant 
metaphors  are  not  rarely  mixed,  and  really  grave  difficulties  are 
sometimes  shelved  rather  than  faced.  The  author  is  very 
largely  dependent  for  his  arguments  and  even  for  his  language 


on  a  little  knot  of  modern  popular  writers,  notably  Drummond, 
Fairbairn,  Gore,  Alexander,  and  Illingworth,  and  the  reader 
is  apt  to  recall  with  impatience  the  superior  lucidity  of  the 
originals.  However  there  is  a  certain  advantage  in  having 
many  separate  discussions  brought  together  in  a  coherent 
scheme  ;  we  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Criffith-Jones  has  done 
a  real  service  to  the  cause  of  distressed  faith,  and 
that  his  volume  will  be  helpful  to  a  considerable  class 
of  readers.  He  is  least  satisfactory  when  he  touches 
on  the  documents  of  the  Bible.  His  critical  qualifications 
are  not  adequate  to  his  task  ;  he  does  not  apparently  understand 
the  difficulties  which  attach  to  a  literal  acceptance  of  some  of 
the  New  Testament  narratives — e.g.  the  accounts  of  the 
Resurrection.  There  is  an  ominous  note  of  fanaticism  in  a 
reference  to  the  "Trade"  which  suggests  that  the  author's 
standpoint  on  at  least  one  practical  question  is  more  popular 
than  philosophic:  "Drink  and  gambling  have  given  birth  to 
vast  institutions  that  are  carried  on  not  for  the  direct  harm  they 
do,  but  for  the  profit  that  this  harm  brings  to  those  engaged  in 
them."  A  curious  optimism  pervades  the  description  of  "  The 
Man  that  is  to  be."  "  Knowledge,  for  long  centuries  the 
monopoly  of  a  class,  is  becoming  the  heritage  of  the  many,  and 
with  knowledge  those  secondary  benefits  which  ever  follow  in 
its  pathway.  Suspension  of  judgment,  the  faculty  for  concen- 
trated attention,  that  inestimable  result  of  expanding  mental 
vision  which  we  call  '  common  sense,'  the  power  of  generalisation 
from  particulars  to  universals,  mental  balance  and  proportion — ■ 
all  these  are  the  fruit  of  expanding  education  among  the 
masses."  The  most  educated  people  in  the  world  is  the  French, 
and  how  far  these  qualities  belong  to  the  French  masses  has 
been  impressively  indicated  during  the  last  four  years.  Mr. 
Griffith-Jones  should  be  on  his  guard  against  Americanisms. 
The  reader  is  constantly  offended  by  the  phrase  "back  of" 
instead  of  "behind." 

"  The  Geography  of  Mammals."    By  W.  L.  and  P.  L.  Sclater. 

London  :  Kegan  P'aul.  1899. 
"  The  Resources  of  the  Sea."    By  W.  C.  Mcintosh.    London  : 

Clay.  1899. 

Neither  of  these  books  is  written  for  the  man  in  the  street. 
They  are  of  first-rate  importance  from  the  scientific  point  of  view. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Sclater  is  director  of  the  South  African  Museum 
and  Mr.  P.  L.  Sclater  secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London.  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Geographical  and  Zoological 
Societies  will  be  more  or  less  familiar  with  their  observations, 
and  the  papers  now  collected  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who 
have  had  occasion  to  study  the  fascinating  subject  so  excellently 
summed  up  in  the  title  The  Geography  of  Mammals.  Apart  from 
the  purely  scientific  side  of  zoology,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
widely  the  political  divisions  of  the  earth  differ  from  those 
formed  naturally  by  the  distribution  of  animal  life.  In  regard 
to  mammals  and  bird  life  man's  destructiveness  is  a  painfully 
familiar  theme.  In  regard  to  fish  is  he  not  doing  equally  deadly 
work  ?  That  is  the  question  Professor  Mcintosh's  investiga- 
tions are  intended  to  answer.  He  examines  in  detail  the 
scientific  experiments  which  have  been  made  to  test  the  effect 
on  the  supply  of  food-fishes  of  trawling  and  of  the  closure  in 
certain  areas  off  the  Scottish  shores.  The  inquiry  dates  back 
to  1884  and  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  statistics 
given  is  that  the  fears  which  have  been  entertained  as  to  the 
possible  exhaustion  of  our  fish  supply  are  unwarranted.  The 
book  teems  with  valuable  data,  pointing  to  the  recuperative  and 
regenerative  powers  of  sea  life.  As  to  the  chances  of  ex- 
haustion Professor  Mcintosh  says  it  must  be  kept  clearly  in 
view  that  "  as  soon  as  an  area  yields  less  than  what  is  remunera- 
tive either  to  liner  or  trawler  he  changes  his  ground,  and  the 
fishes  in  addition  are  scattered.  The  impoverishment  of  an  area 
is  thus  self-curative.  It  is  not  within  man's  power  to  reduce 
any  area  of  the  sea  to  utter  barrenness,  since  the  constant  inter- 
change between  it  and  the  vast  field  of  waters  is  constantly 
going  on." 

"  Alaska  and  the  Klondike."  By  Angelo  Heilprin.  London  : 
Pearson.  1899.  ys.  6d. 
Mr.  Heilprin  is  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia  and  a  geographer  of  some 
eminence  :  he  therefore  deals  as  an  expert  with  the  region  in 
question.  We  wish  we  were  able  to  regard  him  as  an  expert 
in  the  use  of  the  pen.  Much  of  his  excellent  matter  is  spoiled 
by  the  involved  and  turgid  sentences  in  which  it  is  expressed. 
However,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  book  of  considerable 
interest  and  practical  use.  Events  move  so  quickly  in  the 
Klondike  that  in  a  year  or  two  much  of  his  advice  as  to  routes 
will  be  superseded.  He  does  not  venture  on  the  debateable 
ground  of  the  "  Alaskan  Boundary,"  but  we  note  with  satisfac- 
tion that  he  highly  commends  the  administration  on  the  Cana- 
dian side  of  the  border  as  contrasted  with  that  on  the  other.  In 
spite  of  the  wild  and  turbid  elements  composing  Klondike 
society  "it  is  safe"  he  says  "to  predict  a  fair  continuance  of 
peace  and  protection  so  long  as  the  Canadian  military  police 
are  kept  to  the  standard  of  efficiency  which  they  have  until  now 
maintained."  If  we  are  to  believe  American  newspapers,  the 
tale  to  be  told  in  Alaska  is  widely  different.  The  value  of  the 
book  is  considerably  enhanced  by  many  excellent  illustrations 
reproduced  from  photographs. 
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"  Our  National  Education."  By  the  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley. 
'       London  :  Nisbet.    1899.    2S.  6d. 

A  distinguished  foreign  educationist  once  said  to  us  that 
'  after  spending  three  weeks  in  England  he  felt  further  off  than 
ever  from  understanding  the  nature  of  English  education. 
1  We  w  onder  if  this  is  due  to  his  having  come  across  Mr.  Lyulph 
Stanley  whose  latest  lucubration  on  the  subject  may  perhaps 
be  best  described  as  without  form  and  void.  A  book  entitled 
'"Our  National  Education"  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
give  a  preliminary  sketch  and  survey  of  the  subject.  What  are 
we  to  think  then  of  the  calibre  of  a  well-known  educationist 
whose  opening  chapter  is  headed  "  Technical  Education." 
Such  an  erratic  plunging  in  medias  res  would  give  points  to  the 
most  wayward  of  meteorites.  The  next  chapter  bears  the  grandiose 
heading  of  "  Education  in  Britain  and  Abroad,"  and  thereby 
transcends  the  title  of  the  book  which  itself  was  sufficiently 
"  vasty."  To  Mr.  Stanley  the  subject  is  a  mere  flea-bite.  He 
tackles  and  dismisses  it  in  about  350  lines.  He  is  certainly  a 
past  master  in  the  art  of  condensation  by  omission  !  The 
essay  on  Technical  and  Secondary  Education  is  such  a  belated 
product  that  it  speaks  of  the  Board  of  Education  Act  as  the 
Board  of  Education  Bill,  although  it  became  law  in  August 
last.  The  "Harmonious  Working  of  Primary  Secondary 
Technical  and  Commercial  Education  "  may  be  summed  up  as 
Mr.  Stanley's  idea  of  what  things  should  be  if  the  School 
Board  called  the  tune.  "  The  Training  of  Teachers  "  shows 
Mr.  Stanley  in  an  usually  humane  light  ;  but  after  all  Saul  was 
ionce  found  among  the  prophets.  The  last  chapter  seems 
intended  to  rekindle  the  religious  controversy  and  protests 
against  any  form  of  centralisation  or  delimitation  which  would 
prevent  the  School  Boards  from  carrying  on  their  annexation 
policy.  Mr.  Stanley  has  had  great  opportunity  of  putting  the 
case  fairly  and  squarely  for  the  School  Boards,  and  he  has 
missed  it. 

Bell's  Illustrated  Classics  :  (1)  "  Eutropius  I.  and  II."  Edited 
by  J.  G.  Spencer.    (2)  "Caesar:  Gallic  War  II."  Edited 
by  A.    C.    Liddell.     (3)    "  Cornelius  Nepos  :   Lives  of 
Epaminondas,  &c."  Edited  by  H.  L.  Earl.  (4)  "  Livy  IX.  : 
Chapters  I. -XIX."  Edited  by  W.  E.  F.  Walters.  (5)  "Ovid  : 
Metamorphoses  I."     By  G.  H.  Wells.    London  :  Bell. 
1899.    ls-  (>d-  each. 
Each  of  these  five  volumes  is  equipped  with  an  introduction, 
notes  and  vocabulary  of  a  practical  nature,  as  might  be  expected 
from  authors  well  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  a  junior 
class.    They  do  not  however  differ  from  many  other  excellent 
elementary  classical  text-books  already  in  existence,  except  that 
they  are  further  supplied  with  illustrations.    Many  of  these  are 
old  friends  that  will  be  at  once  recognised  by  those  familiar 
with  the  works  of  the  late  Dr.  Smith.    A  fair  sprinkling, 
however,  are  new,  some  being  reproductions  from  real  an- 
tiquities, while  others  again  whether  landscapes  or  imaginary 
scenes  from  ancient  life  are  purely  modern.    It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  teachers  who  use  these  volumes  will  find  the  illustrations 
an  attraction  rather  a  diversion  to  their  pupils. 
"  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labour." 
Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office.  1899. 
Congress  appears  to  have  thought  that  an  investigation  and 
report  upon  the  effect  of  the  use  of  machinery  upon  labour,  the 
cost  of  production,  and  the  relative  productive  power  of  hand 
and  machine  labour,  and  the  effect  upon  wages  of  the  use  of 
machinery  operated  by  women  and  children,  would  be  of  use  to 
somebody.     As  far  as  any  definite  or   practical  result  has 
been  reached  it  seems  that  the  immense  labour  and  expense 
might  have  been  spared  ;  and  we  cannot  see  that  these  two 
huge  volumes  are  anything  but  a  monument  of  public  industry. 
We  may  modify  this  view  perhaps  a  little  seeing  that  the  volume 
does  give  certain  information  about  the  decay  of  hand  industries, 
and  processes  of  manufacture  which  under  modern  scientific 
and  mechanical  development  have  recently  become  obsolete  or 
are  obsolescent.    There  is  a  certain  historical  and  social  value 
in  this  ;  but  otherwise  the  inquiry  was  not  worth  undertaking. 
"  The  Way  They  Have  in  the  Navy  :  a  Day-to-day  Record  of 
a  Cruise  in  H.M.S.  'Mars'  during  the  Naval  Manoeuvres 
of  1899."    By  Frank  T.  Bullen.    London  :  Smith,  Elder. 
1899. 

Until  recently  our  mercantile  marine  had  a  poor  opinion  of 
'  officers  and  seamen  of  the  British  Navy  as  sailors.  There  was 
little  connexion  between  the  two  services,  and  neither  knew 
much  about  the  other.  Since,  however,  a  large  number  of 
merchant  officers  and  seamen  have  served  in  the  navy  a 
different  view  prevails,  and  Mr.  Bullen  who,  like  Mr.  Clark 
Russell,  appears  to  have  abandoned  the  sea  for  the  pen  gives  us 
his  impression  of  the  navy  as  a  correspondent  during  the 
manoeuvres  this  summer.  Written  in  interesting  style,  without 
the  excessive  praise  which  mars  Mr.  Kipling's  "  Fleet  in  Being," 
he  also  has  formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  efficiency  of  our  navy 
though  he  takes  up  the  cause  of  the  engineers — a  subject  with 
which  only  long  experience  is  qualified  to  deal. 

"  Tactics  for  Beginners."    By  Captain  C.  M.  De  Gruyther. 
Aldershot  :  Gale  and  Polden.    1899.  6s. 
Many  books  on  tactics  have  been  written.     Nearly  all  that 
have  appeared  in  English  since  Sir  F.  Clery's  celebrated  work 
,  have  been  little  else  than  Clery  and  water.     It  is  not  indeed 


easy  to  compile  a  new  and  moderately  original  work  on  the 
subject.  Captain  De  Gruyther's  book  is  small  and  unambi- 
tious. But  it  is  an  excellent  precis,  and  its  287  pages  contain 
much  useful  information.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  impossible  to 
go  very  deeply  into  the  subject  in  the  space.  Still  it  should 
give  a  beginner  a  good  general  idea  of  the  subject. 

The  indebtedness,  actual  and  prospective,  of  the  world  to 
individual  nations  is  more  or  less  directly  the  theme  of  three 
articles  in  "The  Forum"  for  November.  Mr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
though  dealing  somewhat  tenderly  with  Spain  in  her  recent 
tribulations,  does  not  attempt  to  answer  in  the  affirmative  the 
question  whether  any  benefit  has  resulted  to  mankind  from 
Spanish  dominion  beyond  the  seas.  Mr.  Jacob  Schoenhof  on 
the  other  hand  thinks  France  by  her  sufferings  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  rendered  great  services  in  a  political 
and  socio-economical  sense.  Mr.  John  P.  Young  asks  "  Will 
Chinese  development  benefit  the  Western  World  ? "  Clearly  he 
thinks  not.  Those  with  surplus  stocks  to  dispose  of  will  be 
cheated  of  anticipated  profits  by  the  conservatism  of  the 
Chinese. 

The  "  Law  Magazine  and  Review  "  for  November  reprints  the 
address  on  "The  State  Punishment  of  Crime"  delivered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Kennedy  to  the  American  Bar  Association  at 
Buffalo  during  his  recent  visit  to  America  as  the  President  of 
the  International  Law  Association  Conference.  If  this  very 
attractive  address  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  original  contribu- 
tion to  the  subject  of  penology,  it  clothes  in  graceful  literary 
style  what  appear  to  be  the  soundest  principles  upon  which,  on 
the  assumption  of  liberty  of  human  action,  we  may  and  ought 
to  award  punishment.  His  views  of  the  object  of  punishment 
are  eclectic  ;  he  neither  accepts  the  mere  vengeance,  nor  pre- 
ventive, nor  reformative  theories.  He  accepts  them  as  sub- 
principles  and  agrees  with  Sir  Edward  Fry  that  "  The  root  idea, 
the  governing  principle  is  neither  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal  nor  the  prevention  of  crime.  It  is  the  fitness  of 
suffering  to  sin — the  relation  which  ought  to  exist  between 
wickedness  and  pain."  This  is  an  idea  which  has  never 
yet  had  justice  done  it  as  the  basis  of  possible  rules  for 
the  legislature  and  the  Courts.  We  seem  to  have  got  little 
further  than  saying  that  for  certain  practical  reasons  law  does 
not  punish  all  breaches  of  morality  ;  but  within  the  legal  sphere 
the  amount  of  immorality  and  the  amount  of  punishment  have 
not  been  scaled  out  at  all  scientificallv. 


A  PHILOSOPHICAL  TRIO. 

"  A  Brief  Introduction  to  Modern  Philosophy."     By  A.  K. 

Rogers.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  1899. 
"  Man  the  Microcosm.    Part  I. — The  Nature  of  Man."  By 

Leonard  Hall.    London  :  Williams  and  Norgate. 
"  Suggestions    towards    Applied    Sociology."     By  Edward 
Payson  Payson.    New  York  :  Putnam.  1899. 

Socrates  is  said  to  have  brought  philosophy  down  from  the 
heavens  into  the  market-place,  but  it  has  none  the  less  always 
displayed  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  place  whence  it  came  and 
dissociate  itself  from  any  active  participation  in  the  work-a-day 
problems  of  life.  It  is  possible  that  Aristotle's  conception  of 
the  highest  happiness  as  consisting  in  a  life  of  contemplation 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  withdrawal  of  philosophy  from  the 
social  and  political  arena  ;  and  yet  as  the  author  of  a  "  Brief 
Introduction  to  Modern  Philosophy"  justly  insists,  pure  intel- 
lectuality for  the  sake  of  pure  intellectuality  is  as  bad  as  that 
mischievous  Shibboleth  "  Art  for  Art's  Sake."  The  divorce 
from  life  is  fatal  in  either  case.  If  philosophy  is  ever  to  be 
studied  in  English  schools,  Mr.  Rogers'  little  book  would  make 
an  admirable  introduction.  The  language  is  nearly  always 
clear  and  simple  and  the  amount  of  logomachia  and  other  forms 
of  verbal  skirmishing  is  refreshingly  small. 

Mr.  Leonard  Hall  attempts  to  explain  the  whole  nature  of 
man  on  purely  naturalistic  lines.  He  begins  by  laying  down 
that  the  human  body  is  a  social  organism  composed  of  minute 
beings  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  "  monad,"  a  rather  unfor- 
tunate bit  of  nomenclature,  seeing  that  Leibnitz  who  invented 
the  term  applied  it  altogether  to  spiritual  entities.  A  monad 
is  "  any  living  organism  which  consists  of  only  one  cell,"  and 
"  the  human  body  may  be  regarded  as  a  community  of  monads." 
The  monad  therefore  is  a  physiological  entity.  Passing  on  to 
the  human  mind  the  author  rejects  the  theory  of  a  soul  and 
declares  that  man  consists  of  monads  and  nothing  else.  In  one 
short  paragraph  Mr.  Hall  decides  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  human  mind  and  the  animal  because  "  such  a 
conclusion  is  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  consciousness." 
This  is  a  very  airy  and  convenient  way  of  dismissing  the  dis- 
pute between  Empiricists  and  Rationalists,  on  which  in  France 
alone  whole  libraries  have  been  written.  Mr.  Hall  indulges 
various  absurdities,  in  some  measure  probably  due  to  looseness 
of  expression.  If  Mr.  Hall  would  like  to  see  how  the  theory  of 
the  human  body  as  a  social  organism  may  be  developed,  let  him 
read  the  "  Cite  Moderne"  of  the  celebrated  French  sociologist 
Izoulet,  w  ho  has  worked  out  the  idea  in  a  spiritualistic  sense. 
It  may  save  him  from  sundry  crudities  of  thought. 

Mr.  Payson  tries  to  find  a  common  ground  that  may  be 
accepted  by  men  of  the  most  opposite  religious  views  as  a 
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proper  foundation  for  applied  sociology.  The  author  therefore 
rejects  at  the  outset  all  animistic  theories  as  a  basis  for  his 
theory,  and  thereby  eliminates  all  ideas  which  do  not  possess 
sensible  correlatives  in  fact.  His  method  leads  him  to  an 
examination  of  the  origin  and  development  of  language,  in 
which  by  the  way  he  quotes  Max  iM tiller's  theory  of  irreducible 
roots  that  has  already  been  exploded  by  M.  Breal  in 
France.  He  thus  arrives  at  the  necessity  of  a  definition  of 
consciousness,  which  has  always  been  a  stumbling  block  and 
rock  of  offence  to  science.  In  trying  to  translate  it  into 
physical  terms,  he  defines  it  as  physically  made  up,  and  con- 
sisting in  movement,  of  matter  undergoing  changes  of  relation. 
But  all  this  can  come  and  does  come  to  pass  without  the  con- 
comitant of  consciousness.  Social  philosophers  are  more  and 
more  coming  round  to  the  view  that  the  mens  sana  can  only 
exist  when  we  have  a  corpus  sanum.  Christianity  in  its  re- 
action against  the  unspeakable  wickedness  of  the  ancient  world 
went  too  far  in  the  direction  of  ascetisrn,  which  naturally 
engendered  a  carelessness  and  neglect  of  the  duties  towards 
the  body.  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  movements  of  the 
present  century  is  that  of  "muscular  Christianity"  which 
insists  not  only  on  the  sacrcdness  of  life,  but  above  all  of 
healthy  life.  The  "  lay"  movement  in  favour  of  better  sanita- 
tion, housing  and  hygiene  is  only  another  side  of  the  same 
tendency.  In  a  word  sanitation  does  not  indeed  cause  morality, 
but  it  very  materially  conditions  it. 

For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  628. 
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NOTES. 

Mr  George  Wyndham  was  a  little  unlucky  in  his 
second  speech  at  Dover  on  Wednesday  night,  for  while 
he  was  talking  about  "  the  great  silence  of  reconcilia- 
tion," Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  fulminating 
against  the  Government  in  the  Manchester  Free  Trade 
Hall.  We  do  not  in  the  least  complain  of  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  who  agrees  with  Lord  Rosebery  that 
you  must  not  speak  to  the  man  at  the  helm,  but  stipu- 
lates that  the  pilot  in  question  is  Sir  George  White  and 
not  Mr.  Chamberlain.  These  nautical  metaphors,  like 
most  others,  always  lead  to  confusion  :  for  according  to 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  no  language  is  too 
strong  to  condemn  "the  helmsman,  and  the  crew,  and 
the  captain  who  have  steered  us  right  into  the  middle  of 
the  tornado."  Sir  Henry's  dilemma,  on  the  horns  of 
which  he  seeks  to  impale  the  Government,  is  plainly  put. 
Either  the  Cabinet  saw  the  storm  coming  or  they  did 
not.  If  they  did  not,  they  were  fools  :  if  they  did,  then 
they  neglected  to  make  adequate  preparations,  and  are 
criminals. 

If  we  could  only  drop  these  figures  about  storms  and 
pilots,  we  should  see  at  once  that  the  distinction  between 
criticising  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  and  the  policy 
that  led  up  to  it  is  sound  and  reasonable.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman's  argument  is  that  either  the 
Government  should  have  sent  out  no  troops  at  all  in  the 
summer,  or  they  should  have  sent  out  the  whole  Army 
Corps.  What  they  did  was,  according  to  Sir  Henry, 
to  negotiate  about  the  franchise,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  send  out  reinforcements,  which  were  not  large  enough 
to  meet  an  ultimatum,  but  were  just  enough  to  convince 
the  Boers  that  we  did  not  mean  peace.  This,  we  admit, 
is  very  effective  criticism,  but  we  think  the  answer  to  it 
is  that  no  Government  can  make  war  in  these  days 
without  public  opinion  at  its  back.  Had  the  Govern- 
ment despatched  the  Army  Corps  in  the  summer,  the 
feeling  in  the  country  would  have  been  against  not  for 
it,  and  we  should  have  presented  the  dangerous  spectacle 
of  a  divided  nation.  The  desire  to  avoid  this  was  not  a 
cowardly  fear  of  the  Opposition,  but  a  recognition  of 
the  conditions  of  modern  statecraft. 

Lord  Kimberley  is  "as  mild  a  mannered  man  as  ever 
cut  a  throat  or  scuttled  ship,"  and  it  is  not  in  his  nature 
to  say  anything  bitter  of  anybody.  But  besides  this 
constitutional  good-nature,   Lord   Kimberley  is  what 


lawyers  call  "  estopped  "  from  any  very  severe  criticism 
of  our  South  African  policy  by  the  fact  that  of  all  living 
statesmen  he  is  the  most  to  blame  for  the  Convention 
of  1881.  This  Lord  Kimberley  admitted  at  Newcastle 
in  the  frankest  way,  and  he  also  recalled  the  fact  that 
in  those  days  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  his  most  strenuous 
supporter  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
With  kindly  chivalry  Lord  Kimberley  refused  to  say 
anything  harsh  about  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whom  he 
credited  with  a  sincere  desire  to  avoid  war.  Lord 
Kimberley  fastened  on  Lord  Wolseley's  admission  that 
the  Boers  had  turned  out  to  be  stronger  and  more 
numerous  than  we  anticipated,  and  he  asked  what  the 
Intelligence  Department  had  been  about  for  the  last  four 
years.  That  is  precisely  the  question  we  put  last  week 
in  this  Review. 

The  commander  of  the  new  division  has  a  large 
South  African  experience.  Among  the  infantry  divi- 
sional commanders,  he  will  be  remarkable  as  being 
the  only  one  who  does  not  belong  to  that  arm.  Sir 
Charles  Warren  is  an  Engineer  ;  but  he  has  been  other 
things  too.  His  war  service  includes  the  Zulu,  Kaffir  and 
Egyptian  campaigns  ;  and  he  commanded  the  bloodless 
Bechuanaland  expedition  of  1884.  He  has  been  chief  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  has  commanded  troops  in 
the  Straits  Settlements  and  at  Chatham.  The  last 
occasion  in  which  he  was  prominently  before  the  public 
was  when  he  commanded  a  somewhat  notorious  division 
in  the  New  Forest  manoeuvres  of  1895.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  more  care  will  be  taken  to  provide  against 
injury  to  the  horses  in  transport  in  the  case  of  the  new 
division  than  has  hitherto  been  done.  Apart  from  the 
cruelty  in  certain  recent  cases,  the  pecuniary  loss  in 
horses  has  been  considerable. 

A  grosser  violation  of  the  rules  of  civilised  warfare 
than  that  related  by  Sir  George  White  last  week  could 
not  well  be  conceived.  It  goes  far  towards  confirming 
rumours  of  Boer  treachery  which  hitherto  we  have 
been  loth  to  accept.  In  this  case  there  could  have  been 
no  mistake.  Our  flag  was  sent  out  to  meet  one  of 
theirs,  and  it  was  fired  upon  before  it  had  returned 
to  its  own  lines.  Needless  to  say  no  one  supposes 
General  Joubert  to  have  been  a  consenting  party  to  these 
barbarities.  But  when  such  things  are  done,  an  army 
cannot  be  surprised  if  it  is  condemned  and  distrusted 
as  a  whole.  As  to  the  subject  of  flags  of  truce  gene- 
rally, there  seems  to  be  some  misapprehension.    It  is 
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often  thought  that  a  flag  of  truce  is  at  all  times  in- 
violable. But  there  are  cases  when  a  belligerent  is 
justified  in  firing  upon  one,  and  in  view  of  possible 
contingencies  which  may  occur  in  the  future,  it  is  as 
well  that  this  should  be  realised. 

Belligerents  have  the  right  of  refusing  to  receive  a 
flag  of  truce — a  necessary  consequence  of  their  un- 
doubted right  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  an  enemy. 
If  the}'  receive  one,  they  are  under  the  strict  obligation 
of  ensuring  the  safety  of  the  party  until  it  has  returned 
within  its  own  lines.  The  usual  mode  of  procedure  is 
this.  The  side  which  sends  out  a  flag  of  truce  should 
halt  and  cease  fire,  and  the  opposite  side  may  receive 
them  or  not  as  it  pleases.  In  the  former  case,  they 
should  signal  to  that  effect,  and  cease  fire  also.  But  in 
the  latter,  they  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  signal  the 
bearers  of  the  flag  to  retire  ;  and  if  this  request  is  not 
at  once  complied  with,  they  are  justified  in  firing. 
Similarly  on  the  march,  a  side  may  refuse  to  receive  a 
flag,  as  the  French  did  after  Montebello  in  1859.  To 
have  received  it  would  have  given  some  important 
information  to  the  Austrians.  When  an  army  is  in 
position  a  flag  of  truce,  passing  the  sentry-line  without 
permission,  can  be  fired  on.  Finally  if  one  side  suspects 
— though  there  must  be  the  clearest  proof— that  the  flag 
is  sent  out  merely  to  obtain  surreptitious  information  or 
commit  an  act  of  treachery,  its  bearers  can  be  treated 
as  spies,  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 

An  interesting  light  is  thrown  on  the  seamy  side  of 
Irish  politics  by  the  remarks  of  The  O'Conor  Don  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Roscommon  County  Council.  In 
the  absence  of  their  chairman,  the  Council,  in  obedience 
to  the  Dublin  wire-pullers,  had  passed  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  the  Boers.  At  the  next  meeting  The  O'Conor 
Don  was  back  in  the  chair  and  after  refusing  to  sign  the 
minutes  containing  the  resolution  he  proceeded  to  give 
them  a  lecture.  Not  only  said  he  were  they  as  Nation- 
alists utterly  ruining  all  their  chances  in  England  by 
such  silly  vapouring  but  they  had  not  even  the  merit  of 
being  sincere.  At  that  very  moment  he  knew  that  some 
of  the  supporters  of  the  resolution  were  doing  their  best 
to  be  put  on  the  commission  of  the  peace,  a  necessary 
preliminary  of  which  was  that  they  should  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  yet  they  had  not  the  courage  to 
avow  their  real  feelings  and  throw  the  resolution  into  the 
wastepaper  basket.  The  Irish  rural  politician  has  two 
ambitions,  to  keep  well  with  the  mob  by  being  wildly 
extreme  and  unpractical  in  politics  and  then  at  a 
suitable  moment  to  use  the  political  influence  thus 
gained  as  a  platform  from  which  to  step  off  to  the  yet 
higher  dignity  of  a  "J.  P."  or  a  minor  Government 
official.  But  he  does  not  like  to  have  it  talked  about 
so  publicly. 

Judging  from  the  calm  that  reigns  on  the  Boulevards, 
one  would  suppose  that  Paris  is  still  too  much  depressed 
and  demoralised  to  be  stirred  by  the  meetmg  of  the 
Chamber  and  the  proceedings  in  the  High  Court.  False 
alarms  are  spread  every  day  :  mostly  as  to  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Transvaal.  The  capitulation  of  Lady- 
smith,  for  instance,  was  announced  on  Tuesday  night, 
and  the  news  inspired  M.  Drumont  once  more  to  illu- 
minate his  windows.  Next  day,  however,  the  report 
was  denied — but  with  the  prediction  that  the  capitula- 
tion was  only  a  matter  of  hours.  And,  day-by-day, 
Paris  hears  that  news  is  confirmed,  then  contra- 
dicted— until  no  one  knows  what  to  believe  and 
everyone  refers  angrily  to  this  "  sacre  "  Trans- 
vaal. Idlers  assembled  before  the  Palais  Bourbon 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  "  comme  autrefois."  As 
well-known  deputies  passed,  the  same  old  jokes  and 
the  same  old  libels  were  repeated  ;  within,  the  same  old 
scenes  took  place.  No  sooner  was  M.  Deschanel 
established,  than  the  so-called  patriots  made  him  the 
butt  of  their  inexhaustible  abuse  and  insults,  the 
President,  however,  was  wise  enough  to  ignore  their 
cries — reserving  severe  measures,  evidently,  for  later 
on.  It  was  noticeable  that  the  Nationalists,  anti- 
Semites  and  Clericals  worked  together  throughout  the 
sitting,  but  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  seems  to  have 
gained  many  new  supporters  since  the  prorogation  of 
the  Chamber  last  July,  and  Thursday's  vote  shows 


that  his  enemies  will  not  succeed,  as  easily  as  they 
imagined,  in  bringing  about  his  fall. 

Although  General  Galliffet  is  no  orator,  his  "de- 
fence " — as  M.  Rochefort  is  pleased  to  term  it — was 
comprehensive  and  to  the  point.  He  "regretted" 
nothing  ;  were  it  necessary,  he  would  "  do  "  it  all  over 
again.  He  had  acted  in  the  interests  of  the  prosperity 
and  peace  of  the  Republic.  Wise  was  it  to  run 
through  the  list  of  officers  whom  he  had  punished 
and  deposed  ;  such  a  step  must  have  impressed  at  least 
the  people  with  the  amazing  impudence  and,  almost  in- 
subordination, of  men  like  Generals  Ne^grier  and  Hard- 
schmidt.  "The  army,"  said  the  Minister  of  War,  "has 
no  right  to  speak,"  and,  referring  to  the  case  of  General 
Roget,  went  on,  "The  General  speaks  well,  but  he 
spoke  too  much."  The  effect  of  General  Galliffet's 
speech  on  public  opinion  should  be  happy  and  great  : 
it  was  at  once  simple  and  straightforward,  it  should 
certainly  attract  more  attention,  and  impress  the  people 
more,  than  M.  Rochefort's  criticism  of  it  which,  after 
utterly  misrepresenting  its  meaning,  described  the 
present  Cabinet  thus — Waldeck-Rousseau,  "  Panama  ;  " 
Galliffet,  "  Assassin  ;  "  Monis,  "  Escroc  ;  "  Lanessan, 
"  Flibustier." 

The  stern  reprimand  administered  to  the  unruly  audi- 
ence in  the  High  Court  by  M.  Fallieres  will  no  doubt 
put  an  end  to  the  singing  of  the  "  Marseillaise  "  and  the 
cries  of  "  Vive  Deroulede  !  "  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  out  of  keeping  with  traditions  of  the  Senat  ;  but 
it  becomes  a  thousand  times  worse  when  we  remember 
that  the  Senat  is  now  a  High  Court  with  the  power  to 
judge,  acquit  or  condemn.  The  truth  is  that  men  like 
Gue>in  and  Deroulede — both  fanatics,  almost  lunatics — 
are  far  too  riotous  and  reckless  to  be  dealt  with  like 
ordinary  prisoners,  and  that  M.  Fallieres — through  fear 
of  the  press  and  also  for  want  of  legal  experience — is 
unable  to  treat  them  as  they  deserve.  On  several  occa- 
sions, both  agitators  have  addressed  the  bench  and 
audience  during  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  and 
although  M.  Fallieres  protested,  he  could  not  stop 
them.  Indeed,  his  health  is  breaking  down,  and  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  he  will  be  able  to  remain  in  his 
place  until  the  end  of  the  case. 

It  is  easy  to  assess  the  true  value  of  the  rumoured 
seizure  of  Herat  by  Russia.  Such  a  step  would  amount 
to  a  declaration  of  war  with  England  and  will  not  be 
taken  till  Russia  is  prepared  for  that  contingency.  Nor 
is  it  conceivable  that  Russia  should  so  involve  herself 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  Boers,  towards  whom  she  can 
at  most  feel  that  calculated  affection  which  one  enter- 
tains for  an  enemy's  enemy.  The  motive  of  the 
rumours  must  be  sought  not  in  Africa  but  in  Asia. 
Japan  is  threatening  hostilities  and  the  project  for  a 
Russian  railway  through  Persia  with  a  Russian  port  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  again  taking  shape.  Accordingly 
it  is  opportune  to  remind  England  that  she  has  her 
weak  spots  in  Asia  besides  her  troubles  in  Africa.  So 
the  strings  are  pulled.  The  unfortunate  truth  at  the 
bottom  is  that  Russia  is  now  in  a  position  to  pounce  on 
Herat  whenever  she  is  prepared  to  pay  the  price  of  the 
movement. 

There  is  much  more  probability  that  some  practical 
advance  has  been  accomplished  at  the  other  end  of  the 
frontier  in  Kashgar.  At  this  corner  where  three 
empires  meet  the  Russian  agents  have  undoubtedly 
been  active.  English  travellers  have  been  repulsed  and 
English  influence  undermined.  Two  Russian  officers 
who  have  descended  through  Gilgit  were  recently 
making  notes  at  Simla.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  political 
annexation  has  yet  been  effected  but  Russia  has  her 
own  means  for  effective  occupation  without  diplomatic 
notification.  She  is  not  confronted  at  this  point  by  a 
treaty  frontier,  a  watchful  Amir  and  a  European  Power 
as  strong  as  herself.  A  menace  to  Kashgar  is  a  hint 
to  China  as  well  as  to  Great  Britain.  The  Chinese 
officials  in  Kashgar  are  sure  to  be  pliable.  We  may 
look  for  expansion  along  this  line  of  low  resistance. 

The  elections  held  in  fifteen  out  of  forty-five  Ameri- 
can States  show  a   large  majority  in  favour  of  the 
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Republicans.  In  Ohio  they  win  by  50,000  votes.  *As 
we  indicated  last  week,  the  efforts  made  by  the 
President's  party  in  his  own  State  have  been  of  such  a 
character  as  to  rob  the  victory  of  all  distinction  in  the 
eyes  of  rightly  thinking  people.  But,  whatever  the 
inducements  or  pressure  employed,  the  victory  is  there, 
which  is  the  great  thing  in  the  view  of  the  party 
manager.  Mr.  Bryan  refuses  to  accept  the  results  as 
indicating  any  general  agreement  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  President.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
cheery  optimism  of  the  good  party  leader  desiring  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  followers  rather  than  a 
legitimate  deduction  from  undeniable  facts.  Local  and 
personal  issues  no  doubt  had  a  considerable  bearing  on 
the  results  in  some  of  the  States,  but  it  would  seem 
futile  to  deny  that  for  the  present  the  new  "  expan- 
sionist "  policy  has  the  approval  of  the  electorate  in 
one-third  of  the  Union.  What  result  many  months 
more  of  lingering  war  in  the  Philippines  might  have  on 
the  Presidential  election  it  is  difficult  to  forecast.  It 
would  seem  that  in  the  present  temper  of  the  electors  a 
vigorous  prosecution  and  speedy  termination  of  the 
war,  and  not  its  abandonment,  would  be  the  pledge 
required  from  a  candidate  who  wished  to  succeed. 

Devonport  should  be  getting  very  respectable  ;  at 
least  it  can  claim  with  Dogberry  to  have  "  had  losses  " 
to  a  quite  gentlemanly  extent.  The  thousand  pounds 
which  so  mysteriously  disappeared  from  the  "  Niobe's  " 
money-chest  was  followed  by  the  absolutely  unaccount- 
able "leakage"  from  the  Dockyard  oil-tank  of  several 
hundred  gallons  of  olive  oil  :  and  now  the  captain  of 
the  "  Magpie  "  has  been  made  to  suffer  personally  by 
the  abstraction  of  a  quantity  of  valuables  from  his  cabin. 
Scotland  Yard  has  in  each  of  the  above  cases  been  en- 
deavouring to  penetrate  the  mystery — hitherto  without 
result.  The  latest  loss  at  Devonport,  however,  does  not 
come  within  the  province  of  the  police.  It  appears  that 
a  large  quantity  of  water  being  discovered  the  other  day 
in  the  fore  compartment  of  the  "Juno,"  measures  were 
immediately  taken  to  expel  the  same.  This  the  ship's 
own  pumps  very  successfully  accomplished  ;  but,  by 
some  inexplicable  inadvertence  or  neglect,  the  water, 
instead  of  being  discharged  overboard,  was  forced  into 
the  adjoining  compartment,  which  happened  unfor- 
tunately to  be  the  provision-room,  so  that  some 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  stores  were  very  effectually 
destroyed.  Presumably  there  will  be  an  inquiry  into 
this  mishap. 

In  a  short  time  the  military  defences  of  the  kingdom 
will  be  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  militia.  Here  is  an 
unexampled  opportunity  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
force.  But  the  authorities  should  not  be  too  ambitious. 
What  militia  officers  require  above  all  things  is  to 
thoroughly  learn  the  A  B  C  of  their  work,  and  how  to 
manage  men.  In  too  many  cases  militia  companies  are 
run  by  the  permanent  staff  colour-sergeants,  and  not  by 
the  captains.  In  fact  the  system  to  a  large  extent 
encourages  this.  To  collect  militia  at  Aldershot  and 
put  it  through  a  long  and  arduous  course  would,  unless 
the  general  were  a  man  of  exceptional  capacity  and 
tact,  be  a  mistake.  But  much  could  be  done,  and 
perhaps  even  better  than  in  a  big  camp,  at  out-stations 
towards  improving  marching  and  shooting.  A  pro- 
portion of  men  at  least  might  be  put  through  a  course 
of  field  training.  They  should  be  worked  hard  while 
embodied,  but  it  should  be  done  judiciously,  and  not 
overdone. 

A  tunnel  under  the  Thames  from  Rotherhithe  to 
Shadwell  will  provide  a  useful  means  of  communica- 
tion ;  and  the  County  Council,  having  resolved  in  April 
to  seek  Parliamentary  powers  to  construct  the  tunnel, 
could  scarcely  rescind  its  resolution  in  November.  But 
^2^98,250  is  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  Council 
committed  itself  to  the  expenditure  without  adequate 
consideration  of  its  other  obligations,  present  and 
prospective.  When  the  scheme  first  came  forward  the 
Council  was  urged,  but  in  vain,  to  delay  its  decision 
until  the  Finance  Committee  had  presented  a  compre- 
hensive report  upon  the  whole  financial  position.  Now 
that  a  belated  report  is  made  it  seems  a  surprise  to 


many  councillors  that  the  commitments  for  improve- 
ments bridges  and  tunnels  exceed  ^12,000,000,  and 
that  an  outlay  of  ,£3,000,000  for  main  drainage  is 
imminent.  Yet  the  little  bil',  which  the  Council  is 
proposing  to  draw  upon  the  ratepayers,  undoubtedly 
exceeds  ^15,000,000  for  what  is  called  unproductive 
expenditure  and  ^50,000,000  for  what  is  expected  to 
be  productive  expenditure  upon  water  supply  and  tram- 
ways. The  Finance  Committee  under  a  Progressive 
regime  is  restricted  to  the  humble,  if  necessary,  func- 
tions of  signing  cheques  and  keeping  accounts.  But 
it  ought  to  act  as  a  financial  mentor  restraining  the  zeal 
of  the  spending  committees.  It  should  do  for  the 
Council  what  the  Treasury  does  for  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment. 

One  item  of  prospective  expenditure  of  which  we 
have  heard  nothing  lately  is  the  cost  of  a  new  county 
hall.  This  on  the  most  moderate  estimate  means  an 
outlay  of  1, 000,000,  and  it  is  improbable  that  a  suit- 
able site  for  building  could  be  obtained  for  anything 
like  that  sum.  But  the  Council's  work  continues  to 
grow  largely,  and  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  good 
government  its  staff  should  be  housed  under  one  roof. 
The  expenditure  must,  therefore,  be  faced.  Cannot  a 
site  be  found  in  connexion  with  the  new  street  from 
Holborn  to  the  Strand?  The  island  block,  which  will 
face  the  Strand  on  the  one  side  and  the  new  street  on 
the  other,  offers  an  exceptional  opportunity.  Possibly 
the  cost  may  be  prohibitive,  but  the  erection  of  a  fine 
municipal  building  on  that  spot  would  lend  character 
and  importance  to  the  new  thoroughfare.  That  is  a 
point  worth  the  consideration  of  the  Council  which  will 
have  a  large  number  of  building  sites  to  dispose  of  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry  in  his  address  at  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  returned  to  the  subject 
with  which  he  dealt  last  year,  the  necessity  for  improved 
intercommunication  in  the  streets  and  thoroughfares  of 
London.  Who  talks  of  the  limitations  of  the  imagina- 
tion in  face  of  a  scheme  of  a  grand  street  125  feet  wide 
and  5^  miles  long  opening  up  direct  communication  be- 
tween East  and  West,  at  a  cost  of  five  millions  and  three- 
quarters,  or  with  subsidiary  connexions,  of  over  seven 
million  pounds  ?  Statistics  of  money  lost  by  the  present 
inconveniences  of  traffic  and  of  the  immense  savings  to 
be  gained  by  their  removal  he  gives  galore.  But  we 
hardly  need  converting  on  this  point.  The  question  is 
where  is  the  money  coming  from?  Sir  John's  answer  is, 
from  the  retention  by  the  County  Council  of  the  ground 
rents  of  the  frontages  and  the  surplus  land  on  the  line 
of  the  street  for  a  period  of  sixty  years. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  does  not  take 
the  leading  part  on  his  own  stage,  but  at  the  Sheriff 
pricking  last  Monday,  to  which  the  Chief's  Court  was 
given  up,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  presided  in 
his  official  robes  of  gold  and  silk,  supported  by  Mr. 
Justice  Grantham  in  the  ordinary  judicial  blue  cloth 
robe  with  ermine  cuffs  and  the  red  "gun  case  "  fixed 
diagonally  across,  and  by  Messrs.  Justices  Bruce  and 
Bigham  dressed  to  suit  their  convenience  and  the 
dulness  of  the  occasion  in  black  gowns.  The  function 
bore  witness  to  the  general  improvement  in  the  times 
and  in  the  trade  of  the  country  since  there  were  only 
one  or  two  applications  for  relief  on  the  ground  of 
agricultural  distress  whereas  there  are  generally 
several. 

The  Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  have  certainly  given 
just  cause  of  complaint  to  hunters  for  clerical  prefer- 
ment and  for  those  who  respect  the  dignity  of  their  Inn. 
Some  months  ago  they  issued  an  advertisement  for  a 
new  chaplain  to  be  appointed  for  five  years  and  their 
steward's  office  was  consequently  flooded  with  applica- 
tions and  testimonials  while  the  infinitesimal  number  of 
the  junior  members  of  the  Inn  who  take  the  faintest 
interest  in  matters  relating  to  the  chapel  were  asking 
why  in  the  name  of  common-sense  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball, 
the  well-known  Hebraist,  should  suddenly  lose  a  position 
which  he  has  held  to  their  perfect  satisfaction  for  many 
years.  In  reappointing  Mr.  Ball  the  Benchers  did  the 
only  thing  possible,  but  the  foolish  advertisement  must 
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yet  detract  from  their  dignity.  The  chapel  for  so  many 
years  associated  with  high  and  empty  pews  and  the 
scholastic  Protestantism  of  Dr.  Wace  can  hardly 
succeed  in  any  attempt  to  compete  with  the  Temple 
Church  as  a  centre  where  good  music  and  low  church- 
manship  can  meet. 

The  exhibition  of  handwork  from  the  various  schools 
in  connexion  with  the  School  Board  for  London,  which 
Lord  Reay  opened  last  Wednesday  at  the  Medical 
Examination  Hall  on  the  Embankment,  was  of  singular 
interest  and  excellence.  Here  were  examples  of  draw- 
ing, woodwork,  needlework,  cookery,  laundrywork, 
and  many  other  crafts  ;  not  mere  picked  specimens 
of  some  singularly  apt  pupils,  but  examples  of  the 
general  average  of  work  which  the  children  in  all 
the  districts  in  London  readily  attain  to.  The  result 
was  literally  amazing  to  anyone  who  has  not  followed 
carefully  during  the  past  few  years  the  educational 
development  that  has  steadily  been  going  on  in  our 
elementary  schools  in  these  matters  of  hand  and  eye 
training.  Critics  may  legitimately  take  exception  to 
this  or  that  form  of  training,  but  in  the  presence  of 
these  results  it  is  impossible  not  to  appreciate  how  great 
must  be  the  value  to  a  child  of  the  habits  of  observa- 
tion and  of  the  deftness  which  these  educational  methods 
ensure. 

The  remarks  of  our  Poet  Laureate  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Dante  Society  on  Wednesday  do  not  convey  much 
new  light  to  the  Dante  student.  All  that  he  had  to  say 
as  to  the  function  of  Beatrice  in  the  "Divine  Comedy" 
was  trite  in  the  extreme,  but  he  steered  a  wise  course 
between  the  abstract  and  the  real  in  which  there  is 
nothing  original  but  much  that  is  sensible.  Whether 
the  young  lady  who  aspires  to  culture  and  is  unable  to 
lay  its  foundation  in  the  ancient  classics  will  find  an 
adequate  substitute  in  Dante  is  extremely  doubtful,  for 
to  understand  him  a  knowledge  of  Latin  literature 
would  seem  to  be  essential.  But  any  study  of  the 
"  Divine  Comedy  "  in  this  age  of  hurry  and  charlatanism 
cannot  but  be  beneficial.  Mr.  Austin's  indirect  blows 
at  popular  writers  of  "  slang  "  ballads  which  enjoy  an 
undue  popularity  can  only  amuse  the  cynical.  The  great 
poet  will  never  find  but  a  small  audience  in  proportion 
to  the  population.  We  may  be  thankful  if  the  popular 
poet  does  nothing  worse  than  stimulate  patriotic  feeling, 
even  though  its  expression  be  somewhat  blatant.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  Dante's  views  on  literary 
log-rolling.  In  his  interview  with  his  old  tutor, 
Brunetto  Latini,  in  the  Inferno,  he  shows  a  clear  know- 
ledge of  the  vanity  of  authors. 

The  Cromwell  oration  would  have  been  more  im- 
pressive had  it  been  more  impartial.  True,  it  was 
avowedly  a  panegyric  ;  so  perhaps  there  was  no  need  to 
tell  the  whole  truth.  But  to  proclaim  that  you  are 
going  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  the  Protector's 
Irish  policy  because  it  could  not  be  excused,  and  as 
little  as  possible  about  the  execution  of  the  King  because 
it  was  a  blunder,  was  a  little  too  "  thick  "  even  in  a 
panegyric.  Then  to  claim  for  Cromwell  the  champion- 
ship of  toleration  was  merely  to  endorse  the  vulgar 
middle-class  prejudice  that  thinks  "broad-mindedness" 
is  not  impinged  on  by  the  most  venomous  hatred  of  the 
Roman  Church.  In  short  the  speech  has  no  value, 
unless  to  the  speaker  politically,  except  as  a  more  or  less 
agreeable  literary  performance.  That  it  was  none  the 
less  pleasing  to  the  crowd  of  Radicals  and  Progres- 
sives who  made  up  this  great  national  celebration  will 
readily  be  imagined. 

But  where  were  Dr.  Parker,  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes, 
and  the  other  "  Free  Church  "  lights,  who  should  have 
adorned  the  platform  ?  Their  absence  was  ominous  for 
the  speaker's  plans.  Surely  they  had  got  wind  of  the 
turn  he  meant  to  give  to  the  Cromwell  tradition,  and 
would  have  none  of  it.  Or  is  it  that  they  have  not 
forgotten  that  Lord  Rosebery  keeps  horses  ?  How- 
ever, Mr.  Perks  was  there  and  a  couple  of  Bishops, 
which  must  have  gone  a  long  way  to  console  Lord 
Rosebery  for  the  loss  of  the  great  unveiling  ceremony,  a 
glory  whereof  the  discretion  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment unkindly  deprived  him. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ROYALTY. 

IT  is  obvious  that  the  visit  of  the  German  Emperor  to 
the  Queen  was  arranged  long  before  the  Samoan 
agreement  was  concluded.  No  doubt  negotiations 
between  the  Cabinets  of  S.  James  and  Berlin  for  a 
settlement  of  the  difficulty  in  the  Samoan  islands  had 
been  begun  at  the  time  when  William  II.  conceived  the 
happy  idea  of  bringing  his  consort  and  his  two  younger 
sons  to  see  Her  Majesty  at  Windsor  Castle.  But  the 
two  events,  the  treaty  and  the  visit,  are  unconnected, 
and  Lord  Salisbury's  Guildhall  speech  cannot  have  had 
any  special  reference  to  the  event  of  next  week. 
Indeed  it  appears  now  to  be  settled  that,  although  the 
German  Emperor  will  be  accompanied  by  his  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  his  visit  will  be  of  a  purely  private 
character,  and  his  well-known  energy  confined  to  the 
destruction  of  pheasants  in  the  beautiful  coverts  of 
Windsor  Park.  We  do  not  question  the  wisdom  of 
this  decision,  though  we  should  have  been  glad  if  the 
citizens  of  the  metropolis  had  been  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  how  completely  they  have  forgotten 
and  forgiven  the  unhappy  cable  to  Mr.  Kruger.  But 
the  very  fact  that  the  Emperor  has  merely  come  to  pass 
a  few  quiet  days  at  the  ancient  home  of  British  royalty 
points  the  moral  of  our  tale.  The  Heir  Apparent  of  the 
British  throne  stands  in  the  relation  of  uncle  to  the 
two  most  powerful  monarchs  in  the  world,  the  Emperor 
and  the  Tsar,  who  both  call  the  sovereign  of  this  empire 
by  a  venerable  and  affectionate  name.  These  are  facts 
of  importance  to  others  than  the  students  of  the 
Almanach  de  Gotha. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  influence  of  royalty 
is  incompatible  with  the  spread  of  democratic  ideas, 
the  power  of  the  press,  and  the  extension  of  political 
rights.  The  reverse  is  the  truth.  The  power  of  Queen 
Victoria  in  1899  is  without  exaggeration  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  George  IV.  in  1827  : 
William  II.  and  Francis  Joseph  are  incomparably 
greater  personages  than  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  in  1848.  And  this  is  not  due  in 
the  main  to  the  results  of  modern  wars.  The  power  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  therefore  of  the  British  sove- 
reign, has  of  course  been  increased  by  the  advancement 
by  "leaps  and  bounds"  of  our  wealth  and  population, 
and  by  judicious  additions  to  our  territory.  The  posi 
tion  of  the  King  of  Prussia  has  been  improved  into  that 
of  Emperor  of  Germany.  But  that  the  influence  of 
royalty  to-day  is  not  a  mere  affair  of  numbers  or 
territory  or  revenue  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  who  has  lost  provinces,  is  more 
respected  in  Europe  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  power  of  the  present  occupants  of 
thrones  is  due,  not  to  the  institution  of  monarch)',  but 
to  their  excellent  personal  characters.  We  agree  that 
it  is  largely  so  ;  but  we  answer  that  a  sovereign  of  bad 
personal  character  is  in  modern  conditions  almost  an 
impossibility.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  "the 
fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne  "  has  produced 
that  benevolence  and  rectitude  of  character,  which 
commands  for  the  modern  monarch  the  ungrudging 
loyalty  of  his  subjects.  So  we  come  round  again  to 
the  proposition  that  the  institution  of  sovereignty 
works  admirably  in  these  democratic  days.  It  is  a 
striking  but  incontestable  fact  that  monarchy  is  most 
in  danger  in  the  most  illiterate  countries,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  where  a  large  percentage  of  the  people  are 
unable  to  read.  We  should  sum  up  by  saying  that 
the  spread  of  education,  the  publicity  of  the  press, 
and  the  participation  by  the  masses  in  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  have  widened  the  area  without  diminishing 
the  strength  of  kingly  powet 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  this  conclusion 
it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  for  a  moment  how 
grotesque  has  been  the  attempt  of  modern  days  to 
place  the  president  of  a  republic  upon  a  level  with  the 
crowned  head.  However  powerful  the  republic  may 
be,  its  president  must  always  be  to  the  royal  personages, 
with  whom  he  is  occasionally  forced  into  contact,  "  un 
monsieur,"  and  nothing  more.  He  is  here  to-day  and 
gone  to-morrow  :  his  social  position  as  a  rule  is  such 
that,  stripped  of  his  office,  he  could  not  be  presented  at 
the  Court  of  the  sovereign  who  pretends  to  receive  him 
as  an  equal.    How  is  it  possible  that  such  a  person 
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can  be  a  power  in  diplomacy  ?  We  all  know  from 
personal  experience  what  a  large  amount  of  the  world's 
"business  depends  upon  personal  friendships  and  anti- 
pathies and  relationships.  Why  should  we  suppose 
that  kings  and  emperors  "  vary  from  the  kindly  race  of 
■men"  in  their  mode  of  transacting  business?  And  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Emperors  of  Germany, 
Russia,  and  Austria  do  literally  settle  their  countries' 
business,  so  to  say,  off  their  own  bat.  Nothing  im- 
presses the  Englishman  more  than  the  fact  that, 
whatever  the  Reichstag  may  say  or  do,  in  the  end 
the  German  Emperor  always  gets  his  own  way.  The 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  is  in  the  hands  of  her  Ministers  : 
but  though,  with  that  tact  which  distinguishes  her, 
she  never  interferes  in  domestic  politics,  her  influence 
in  foreign  affairs  is  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any 
Foreign  Secretary.  It  is  1  his  friendly  and  sometimes 
affectionate  intercourse  of  monarchs  that  preserves  the 
best  traditions  of  international  comity  and  is  the  surest 
guarantee  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 


THE   PROGRESS   OF   THE  WAR. 

TN  the  absence  of  authentic  news  from  the  seat  of  war, 
-L  the  main  interest  now  centres  in  the  arrival  of  the 
transports.  Undoubtedly  things  are  assuming  a 
brighter  aspect.  It  is  well  that  a  siege  train  is  being 
organised,  and  that  lyddite  batteries  are  going  out. 
They  should  prove  highly  effective.  The  5th  Division 
will  soon  have  started  on  its  way,  and  in  the  "  Majestic  " 
a  splendid  transport  has  been  secured.  The  composite 
force  of  household  cavalry,  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
14th  Hussars — in  whose  disappointment  all  sympathise 
— makes  up  a  magnificent  regiment.  No  army  in  the 
world  could  produce  a  finer.  Long  service  still  prevails 
in  the  household  cavalry.  Hence  they  have  no 
reservists  and  for  them  mobilisation  is  not  necessary. 
Recently  there  has  been  a  lull  in  the  operations — 
though  Pretoria  reports  tell  of  an  engagement  near 
Ladysmith  on  the  9th.  But  it  can  only  be  the 
lull  which  precedes  a  storm.  That  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  should  have  been  obliged  to  modify  his 
original  plans  is  regrettable  :  though  as  regards  the 
wisdom  of  the  step  there  can  be  no  question.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  both  for  political  and  military 
reasons  to  send  reinforcements  to  Natal  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  main  advance  through  the  Orange  Free 
State  will  be  delayed  thereby,  which  is  unfortunate  but 
cannot  be  helped.  Our  Natal  relieving  force  appears  to 
number  about  8,000  men — practically  a  division.  The 
infantry  is  ready  to  hand  ;  and  the  "  Armenian  "  which 
left  Cape  Town  for  Natal  on  the  13th  takes  three  field 
batteries  and  a  divisional  ammunition  column — a  fact 
which  confirms  the  above  estimate  as  to  strength. 
There  is  unfortunately  still  a  lack  of  cavalry,  without 
which  no  forward  movement  can  take  place.  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  both  cavalry  and  artillery 
horses  will  not  be  fit  for  work  immediately  on  landing, 
and  then  the  transport  has  to  be  organised.  And 
after  this  is  done,  much  yet  remains.  Between  Estcourt 
and  Ladysmith  there  may  be  a  tough  piece  of  work. 
Especially  will  this  be  the  case  if,  as  is  only  too  probable, 
the  Boers  have  mined  the  Tugela  bridges.  The  mishap 
to  the  armoured  train  at  Chieveley  is  unfortunate. 
But  too  great  importance  must  not  be  attached  to  the 
incident.  On  the  whole  Ladysmith  may  now  be  con- 
sidered safe,  though  there  are  indications  that  the  Boer 
cordon  is  now  more  closely  drawn  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case.  Rumours  that  the  Free  State  Boers  are 
gradually  returning  to  their  farms  must  be  received 
with  extreme  caution.  As  regards  the  Boer  chances 
we  must  remember  that  with  them  it  is  a  case  of  fire 
tactics  alone.  Neither  their  organisation  nor  their  ar- 
mament— they  have  no  bayonets — lends  itself  to  assaults. 
Heavy  guns,  unless  in  overwhelming  numbers  and 
admirably  served,  cannot  overcome  such  a  force  as 
Sir  George  White  has  under  him — grand  regiments  of 
young  though  not  boyish  soldiers,  which  contain  no 
reservists,  and  which  at  the  start  must  be  better  than 
those  now  arriving.  For  while  in  the  reserve  men 
undergo  but  a  scanty  training.  What  the  Natal  Army 
will  do  when  Ladysmith  is  relieved  is  not  yet  clear. 
To  storm  the  Drakensberg  passes  would  be  to  play 


into  the  Boers'-hands,  and  weould  in  any  case  involve 
heavy  losses.  Those  however  which  could  be  spared 
from  Natal  could  return  by  sea  to  some  port  in  Cape 
Colony. 

It  is  said  that  one  great  Basuto  chief  has  joined  the 
Boers.  But,  even  if  true,  this  does  not  by  any  means 
imply  that  the  rest  are  against  us.  Tribal  feuds  and 
family  jealousies  must  have  entered  largely  into  the 
matter,  and  though  strife  might  ensue  among  the  chiefs 
themselves,  its  effects  need  not  be  extensive.  In  the 
South  we  are  to  a  large  extent  in  the  dark  both  as  to 
the  doings  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller  and  of  the  Boers. 
From  Orange  River  a  reconnaissance,  which  went  out 
on  the  10th  under  Colonel  Gough,  culminated  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  enemyaboutnine  miles  east  of  Belmont, 
which  is  fifteen  miles  north  of  Orange  River.  Our 
force  consisted  of  two  9th  Lancers  squadrons,  a  field 
battery  and  oneanda  half  company  of  mounted  infantry. 
The  Boers,  numbering  some  700  men  with  one  gun, 
were  in  position.  Engaging  the  enemy  with  his  artillery, 
Colonel  Gough  sent  his  mounted  infantry  to  turn  their 
flank  and  discover  their  laager.  Eventually  the  British 
returned  to  camp  with  the  loss  of  two  officers  killed,  and 
two  officers  and  two  men  wounded.  Meanwhile  at 
Kimberley  all  so  far  is  well.  The  garrison  is  likely  to  hold 
out,  and  the  Boerguns  dopractically  nodamage.  Still  the 
situation,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Boers,  neglecting 
Mafeking,  may  concentrate  all  their  energies  against  it, 
is  not  devoid  of  anxiety.  It  is  now  reported  that  Sir 
Redvers  Buller  has  ordered  a  forward  movement  for  its 
relief.  From  Mafeking  comes  the  most  cheering 
news.  A  successful  and  brilliant  night  attack  on 
the  Boer  trenches,  where  the  British  got  home 
with  their  bayonets,  is  now  authenticated.  Cer- 
tainly the  spectacle  of  this  gallant  handful  of  men  and 
their  resourceful  commander  holding  out  against  over- 
whelming odds  is  a  proud  one  for  Englishmen  to 
contemplate.  Still  the  Boers  do  not  hitherto  seem 
to  have  put  much  heart  into  this  part  of  the  cam- 
paign. Perhaps  they  are  now  beginning  to  realise 
that  even  the  actual  possession  of  a  few  isolated  towns 
on  their  western  frontier  can  affect  but  little  the  general 
issue.  It  is  perhaps  not  premature  to  consider  how 
long  their  ammunition  supply  will  last ;  which,  since 
it  cannot  be  replenished,  must  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  campaign.  The  threat  which  the  Trans- 
vaal Government  is  said  to  have  made  as  to  shooting 
six  British  officers,  if  one  supposed  Boer  spy  is  exe- 
cuted, will  be  reprobated  by  humanity.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  indeed  be  military  vengeance  of  the 
most  barbarous  kind.  We  last  heard  from  Ladysmith 
by  heliograph — a  most  valuable  instrument  when  the 
sun  can  be  depended  on.  Though,  generally  speaking, 
we  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  strict  censorship 
which  has  of  late  been  the  order  of  the  day,  we  must 
regret  that  so  much  information  as  to  the  Natal  rein- 
forcements has  been  allowed  to  leak  out. 


THE   LONDON    HOUSING  PROBLEM] 

\A/7E  have  no  doubt  that  Lord  Rosebery  listened  with 
a  pleasure  absolutely  sincere  to  Mr.  James 
Stuart's  description  of  him  as  "the  one  man  in  the 
front  rank  in  England  who  had  thoroughly  mastered 
the  question  of  London  government."  No  man,  whether 
in  the  front  or  any  other  rank,  could  deserve  this 
testimonial,  for  London  is  a  world  too  complex,  too 
exceptional,  too  much  neglected  in  the  past,  for  any 
man  thoroughly  to  have  mastered  the  question  of  its 
government.  In  this  instance  the  adulation  was 
especially  unfortunate,  for  on  the  very  next  day  Mr. 
Asquith,  whom  we  presume  Mr.  Stuart  would  allow 
to  be  in  the  front  rank,  made  a  speech  in 
S.  Martin's  Town  Hall  which  went  far  to  show  that 
he  had  got  nearer  to  the  mastery  of  the  most  difficult  of 
London  problems  than  had  Lord  Rosebery,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  Shoreditch  speech,  which  seems  to  have 
got  into  the  head  of  the  local  member.  Mr.  Asquith  at 
any  rate  treated  the  subject  seriously,  and  in  so  doing 
reflected  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  over  which  he  was 
presiding.  The  Christian  Social  Union  meant  "busi- 
ness," as  it  always  does  ;  the  Shoreditch  function 
meant  show.  We  all  know  that  of  the  art  of  the  light 
touch  Lord  Rosebery  really  is  a  master,  and  truly  it  is 
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pleasanter  that  most  things  should  be  touched  lightly  ; 
but  there  are  exceptions.  One  does  not  jest  about 
death,  and  the  phenomenon  Lord  Rosebery  was  dis- 
cussing was  quite  as  grave  and  hardly  less  gloomy 
than  death  itself.  To  tell  people  morally  and 
socially  drowning  that  you  have  an  infallible  plan  for 
their  rescue,  to  describe  it,  and  then  to  tell  them 
that  the  plan  is  unfortunately  an  impossible  one,  be- 
cause there  is  no  one  to  carry  it  out,  is  trifling  of  a 
kind  that  would  hardly  Gommend  itself  to  men  who 
cared  for  any  of  these  things,  unless  it  were  to  your 
regulation  Radical  politician.  Fortunately  for  Lord 
Rosebery  he  was  addressing  an  audience  of  vestrymen, 
and  not  of  working-men  whose  life  gives  them  a  know- 
ledge of  the  matters  he  was  talking  about. 

It  is  of  course  perfectly  obvious  that  if  enough 
dwellings  could  be  erected  in  the  country  adjacent  to 
the  county  of  London,  if  the  working  men  could  be 
persuaded  to  prefer  to  live  far  from  their  work,  if  trains 
cheap  enough  and  many  enough  could  be  provided,  if 
incomers  from  the  country  were  prevented  from 
occupying  the  new  dwellings,  that  much  would 
be  done  to  solve  the  housing  problem.  But  the 
"  ifs  "  are  of  the  essence  of  the  matter.  Local 
bodies,  if  they  had  the  powers  to  buy  land  without 
the  metropolis,  could  not  do  what  is  wanted,  for 
the  housing  problem  is  one  and  not  several.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  we  have  not  made  greater  advance 
with  the  question  is  that  it  has  been  taken  piecemeal, 
it  has  been  looked  at  now  from  one  side,  now  from 
another  ;  it  has  not  been  treated,  barely  regarded  as  a 
whole.  The  question  of  sanitary  administration  has 
been  confounded  with  that  of  the  provision  of  house- 
room.  Laws  which  were  made  to  prevent  overcrowding 
have  been  applied  to  remedy  it  when  it  had  already 
come  into  existence  and,  of  course,  with  no  useful 
result.  Agencies,  such  as  cheap  transit,  useful  as  a 
preventative,  as  a  safety  valve  to  population,  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  radical  cure. 

To  us,  who  do  not  pretend  to  a  thorough  mastery, 
only  to  an  honest  study  of  the  housing  question, 
it  seems  that  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  its 
solution  is  the  realisation  that  the  evil,  the  disease,  is 
actual  want  of  house-room  in  London,  in  other  words 
a  house-famine.  The  disease  is  not  the  presence  of 
slums  and  plague-spots  ;  that  is  a  different  matter,  to 
which  serious  and  fairly  successful  effort  has  been 
directed  by  the  County  Council,  and  within  their  powers 
by  the  local  authorities.  But  if  every  plague-spot  were 
cleared  and  built  over,  the  overcrowding  would  hardly 
even  be  lessened  ;  possibly  it  might  be  aggravated. 
It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  either  the  present  Housing 
Acts  or  health  laws  can  cope  with  the  existing  over- 
crowding problem,  which  is  not  one  of  the  kind  to 
which  they  were  intended  to  apply.  The  cardinal  points 
of  the  situation  are  these  ;  the  present  population  of 
London  ;  its  present  housing  capacity,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  by-laws  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Work 
out  the  sum  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  present  circum- 
stances overcrowding  in  London  is  absolutely  unavoid- 
able. The  next  step  is,  calculating  the  probable  popula-' 
tion  at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  to  work  out  the  difference 
between  the  house-room  required  and  the  house-room 
available.  The  difference  will  give  the  exact  housing 
problem  to  be  solved.  If  house-room  enough  for  the 
prospective  population  of  a  half-century  hence  were 
provided,  the  disease  would  be  overtaken,  and  by  means 
of  suburban  building,  cheap  transit,  and  the  most 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  existing  law  as  to  over- 
crowding, could  be  kept  down.  This,  of  course,  is 
merely  to  state  what  requires  to  be  done,  which  may 
seem  but  an  easy  cheap  contribution  to  the  discussion. 
But  at  least  until  we  know  what  requires  to  be  done 
we  shall  never  do  it.  Once  get  the  "faciendum" 
clearly  formulated  and  all  sorts  of  issues  which  have 
been  brought  into  the  discussion  take  their  proper 
place.  It  really  comes  to  this  that  half  working-class 
London  wants  rebuilding.  The  miles  of  old  and 
inconveniently  constructed  two  or  three  storied  houses 
must  be  replaced  by  buildings  that  would  accommodate 
a  vastly  larger  number.  It  is  quite  true  that,  wherever 
the  rebuilding  began,  the  displaced  inhabitants  would 
aggravate  overcrowding  elsewhere.  That  must  be  so, 
and  until  the  entire  building  scheme  was  completed, 


some  parts  would  be  in  a  worse  state  than  before. 
That  is  merely  to  say  that  every  reform  has  its  victims. 
But  we  should  be  working  to  an  end  :  we  should  know 
where  we  were. 

Who  is  to  carry  this  out?  In  our  view,  no  local 
body  or  local  bodies.  It  is  so  vast  a  matter  as  to  be 
an  imperial  and  not  a  local  problem.  The  London 
Housing  Problem  is  a  matter  for  the  Government  of 
the  country.  The  evil  has  been  allowed  to  grow  until 
it  has  got  beyond  local  control.  The  burden  of  the 
remedy  would  be  too  great  for  London  to  bear  entirely 
by  herself.  London  matters  are  not  merely  local 
matters  ;  it  is  because  London  is  something  more  than 
a  locality  that  the  present  appalling  situation  has  grown 
up.  But  we  admit  that  whoever  pays,  agricultural 
land  should  not  be  made  to  contribute.  Personalty 
could  very  well  bear  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
national  burden  of  expenditure  than  it  now  carries. 
If  we  are  told  that  we  are  dealing  merely  in  impos- 
sible heroics,  that  the  expense  would  be  gigantic  to 
prohibition,  we  reply  that,  bad  as  heroic  remedies 
usually  are,  they  are  sometimes  the  only  ones  possible. 
If  London  had  suffered  permanently  from  a  grave 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  water  the  Government  would 
have  stepped  in  and  stopped  at  no  cost  in  its  remedy. 
The  existing  house-"  famine'''  is  only  less  serious,  and 
can  but  get  rapidly  worse  unless  attacked  systematically. 
We  are  not  unaware  of  the  dangers  of  state  interference 
on  so  large  a  scale  ;  but  what  other  agency  can  more 
than  touch  the  fringe  of  the  problem  ?  At  any  rate, 
under  "  lais.ser-faire  "  we  have  reached  the  pass  where 
we  now  find  ourselves.  The  progress  of  reform  in  this 
world  is  not  the  supersession  of  defect  by  perfection,  but 
of  a  greater  by  a  lesser  evil. 


UNENLIGHTENED  BUREAUCRACY. 

HP  HE  revelations  of  official  mal-administration  made 
by  the  President  of  the  Higher  Grade  Headmasters 
at  their  late  conference  should  prove  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  education  an  excellent  object-lesson  in 
the  dangers  of  ignorant  bureaucracy.  There  seems 
not  to  be  a  pin  to  choose  between  the  conduct  of  the 
two  departments  involved.  Both  are  equally  to  blame. 
It  has  now  been  practically  proved  that  Higher 
Grade  Schools  are  an  illegal,  if  natural,  outgrowth  of 
elementary  education,  and  yet  until  a  year  or  two 
back  the  departments  permitted  and  even  encouraged 
their  extension.  The  Education  Department  not  only 
sanctioned  loans  for  building  and  equipment,  but 
even  went  so  far  as  to  issue  a  circular  to  school 
boards  in  Wales  inviting  them  to  open  Higher 
Grade  Schools.  The  Science  and  Art  Department 
was  no  less  favourably  disposed.  They  subsidised 
science  teaching  in  these  schools,  converted  the 
higher  classes  into  Schools  of  Science  and  urged 
the  school  boards  to  yet  greater  expenditure  with  a 
view  to  improving  their  staff  and  equipment.  Gradu- 
ally a  change  came  over  the  scene.  Apparently  after 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  blissful  ignorance  the  Depart- 
ments discovered  that  they  had  been  aiding  and  abetting 
the  school  boards  in  breaking  the  law  they  were 
supposed  to  administer.  Thereupon  the  Education 
Department  declined  to  sanction  any  fresh  loans,  while 
"  Science  and  Art  "  went  still  further  and  refused  to 
allow  new  Higher  Grade  Schools,  as  at  Bristol,  to  open 
a  science  section,  although  the  school  had  been  built 
avowedly  for  that  purpose  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Education  Department.  It  renders  the  matter  still 
more  piquant  that  the  Bristol  school  was  actually 
opened  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  himself. 
But  the  acme  of  absurdity  seems  to  have  been  reached 
in  the  so-called  Wood  Green  case  where  the  school 
board,  on  receiving  the  full  permission  of  the  Education 
Department,  went  to  the  expense  of  equipping  the 
buildings  with  scientific  laboratories,  and  was  told 
by  "  South  Kensington"  that  the  school  could  not  be 
recognised  as  a  School  of  Science.  The  reason  given, 
that  the  said  school  could  not  legally  be  supported  out 
of  the  rate,  was  sound  enough  ;  but  why  take  sixteen 
years  to  make  the  discovery  ? 

The  net  result  of  this  see-saw  policy  is  that  the  two 
departments  have  tied  themselves  up  in  a  tangle  of 
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contradictory  decisions  so  tight  that  only  an  Act  of 
Parliament  can  sever  the  knot.  The  Higher  Grade 
will  have  to  be  "legalised"  as  higher  Primary,  which 
will  check  effectively  the  school  board  policy  of  aggres- 
sive expansion. 

But  the  moral  of  this  tale  of  departmental  bungling 
is  not  for  Higher  Grade  schools  alone.  It  concerns 
above  all  the  Secondary  schools  which  the  Board  of 
Education  Act  has  brought  within  the  sphere  of  State 
control.  A  departmental  committee  is  now  sitting 
to  consider  what  reorganisation  of  the  present  central 
authorities  is  necessary  in  order  that  all  grades 
of  education  may  be  efficiently  supervised.  The  only 
educational  members  on  the  committee  are  the  wise- 
acres who  preside  over  the  two  departments.  The 
question  involuntarily  arises,  How  are  these  persons  to 
successfully  tackle  and  solve  the  thorny  problems  of 
Secondary  Education  when  they  have  made  such 
egregious  mistakes  in  dealing  with  a  few  Higher  Grade 
schools  ?  The  matter  is  all  the  more  serious  as  there 
seems  to  be  a  deep-laid  scheme  afoot  in  South  Kensing- 
ton to  make  the  rejected  Science  and  Art  Department 
not  only  the  sole  authority  for  technology,  but  also, 
while  leaving  it  control  over  Higher  Grade  schools,  to 
extend  its  despotic  jurisdiction  over  such  of  the  lower 
Secondary  schools  as  are  already  partially  within  its 
"  sphere  of  influence,"  whose  number  is  bound  to  grow 
as  the  standard  of  Secondary  Education  rises.  In  the 
result  the  Secondary  Education  of  the  country  will  be 
literally  cut  in  two  and  the  Secondary  Education 
Department  but  a  pale  and  ineffectual  shadow  of  its 
proper  self.  The  chaos  thus  established  in  English 
education  will  not  last  long,  for  the  Austria-Hungary 
or  Bulgaria  of  education  that  "Science  and  Art"  will 
attempt  to  rule  over  must  infallibly  go  to  pieces.  But 
is  it  necessary  to  make  these  impossible  combinations 
of  disparate  forms  of  education  in  order  to  satisfy 
mere  official  conveniences  ?  Will  not  the  departmental 
committee  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  recognise  the 
impossibility  of  properly  doing  their  work  without  a 
complete  knowledge  of  its  problems,  and  begin  by 
co-opting  some  one  really  conversant  with  Secondary 
Education  ?  Expert  opinion  they  must  have.  And 
expert  opinion  means  not  only  the  election  of  a  skilled 
assessor,  but  also  the  making  of  a  careful  ordnance 
survey  of  English  education.  Then  and  then  alone  can 
they  perform  their  task  in  a  thorough  and  workmanlike 
fashion.  But  if  they  continue  to  reject  all  enlighten- 
ment, they  are  riding  for  a  certain  fall.  There  are 
signs  already  that  the  great  public  schools  are  growing 
uneasy.  They  at  least  did  not  surrender  their  inde- 
pendence in  order  to  swell  the  importance  of  a  dis- 
credited department.  If  necessary,  they  will  grow  still 
more  uneasy,  until  these  officials  who  have  sat  down  to 
cut  and  shuffle  for  departmental  places  become  aware 
that  the  country  is  watching  their  game,  in  which  who- 
ever wins,  only  the  nation  pays. 


THE   ROSEBERY  CELEBRATION. 

IF  the  Cromwell  Tercentenary  has  not  thrown  any 
fresh  light  on  a  very  old  subject  it  has  illuminated 
considerably  the  position  of  the  donor  of  the  statue 
and  central  figure  in  the  celebration.  Mr.  Asquith 
exaggerated  his  compliment  on  the  speech  at  the 
Queen's  Hall  when  he  said  that  Cromwell's  image 
had  been  enlarged,  coloured,  and  vivified  by  Lord 
Rosebery.  But  Lord  Rosebery's  own  image  as  the 
wheedler  of  the  Nonconformist  vote  does  decidedly 
come  out  more  highly  coloured  and  enlarged  as  the  net 
result  of  the  Tercentenary  and  the  Tercentenary  oration. 
We  know  the  importance  of  this  vote  to  any  politician 
who  would  lead  the  Liberals.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  Mr.  Morley 
would,  equally  with  Lord  Rosebery,  be  delighted 
to  command  it  ;  but  none  of  them  have  ever 
thought  of  exploiting  Cromwell  in  the  precise 
manner  of  Lord  Rosebery.  They  are  dominated  by  the 
Gladstone  tradition  of  the  way  to  win  dissenters. 
Lord  Rosebery  in  this  matter  as  in  some  others  has 
discarded  his  master's  methods.  It  was  certainly  not 
by  appeals  to  Imperial  Liberalism  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
won  the  Nonconformists  :  nor  did  he  vivify,  enlarge 
and  colour  the  figure  of  Oliver  Cromwell  as  its  repre- 
sentative.    Until  Lord  Rosebery  came  it  had  never 


occurred  to  anyone  that  he  could  so  arouse  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Independency  and  of  all  those  sects  who  have 
made  Cromwell  their  idol. 

It  is  this  which  makes  the  patronage  of  Cromwell  by 
Lord  Rosebery  worthy  of  attention.  He  is  trying  a 
new  experiment.  He  wishes  to  transform  the  mythical 
figure  consecrated  in  the  nonconformist  imagination 
for  generations  into  something  which  has  more  rela- 
tion to  the  present  times,  and  to  Lord  Rosebery's 
purposes.  He  does  not  want  to  lead  a  crusade 
against  the  Church,  he  is  not  a  theoretical  repub- 
lican as  many  nonconformist  liberals  have  been,  he 
would  not  even  lead  them  to  a  serious  attack  on  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  we  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  by  the  very  people  whom  he  is  bent  on  winning  that 
the  patriotism  of  which  he  would  make  himself  the  repre- 
sentative has  been  most  derided  as  "  the  worst  of  cant." 
What  has  he  to  do  with  the  bona-fide  admirers  of 
Cromwell?  His  ideal  does  not  touch  theirs  at  any  point. 
Hitherto  they  have  not  admired  Cromwell  as  a  "  Liberal 
Imperialist,  "but  as  the  champion  of  Protestantism  against 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  especially  as  a  great  sectary 
who  in  spreading  terror  of  the  power  of  England  and 
his  own  name,  built  up  an  everlasting  monument  of 
triumph  for  themselves  over  their  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical enemies  at  home.  Their  real  object  of  ad- 
miration is  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  British  Islands  over- 
turning established  domestic  political  and  ecclesiastical 
instituti-ons  and  setting  up  their  own.  That  is  the  real 
Cromwell  legend  cherished  by  all  who  have  inherited 
the  tradition.  With  time  the  harsher  outlines  have 
been  toned  clown  ;  but  anyone  who  would  conjure 
with  the  name  of  Cromwell  must  respect  the 
tradition.  Lord  Rosebery  not  being  a  Nonconformist 
may  not  know  this.  Mr.  Asquith,  who  is  or  was, 
should  have  told  him.  If  Lord  Rosebery  does  know 
that  the  side  of  Cromwell's  character  he  shows  is  not 
that  which  appeals  to  traditional  Cromwell  worshippers, 
his  boldness  amounts  almost  to  whatthey  would  call  bad- 
ness. Did  he  not  observe  that  the  cheers  which  greeted 
his  description  of  Cromwell  as  a  great  soldier  were 
spiritless  compared  with  those  which  greeted  the 
unction  of  his  oratory  on  Cromwell  as  the  saint  of  the 
conventicles,  the  champion  of  political  and  religious 
freedom  and  of  universal  toleration?  Of  course  this 
is  an  ideal  quite  unhistorical,  the  facts  do  not  sustain 
it,  but  it  is  precisely  these  things  which  give  vitality  to 
the  name  of  Cromwell  in  the  orthodox  circles.  We 
doubt  if  Lord  Rosebery  can  make  much  use  of  the 
Cromwell  cult  for  the  purposes  of  Liberal  Imperialism. 
It  is  an  instrument  much  more  likely  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Morley  who 
dream  of  quite  other  things. 

As  Lord  Rosebery  does  not  intend  to  raise  the  real 
banner  of  Cromwell  but  only  detach  from  it  a  shred 
which  may  flutter  a  little  as  the  flag  of  a  private  party, 
there  is  really  nothing  of  any  particular  importance  in  his 
panegyric  of  Cromwell.  We  knew  without  this  speech 
that  Lord  Rosebery  was  unlike  its  subject,  in  at  least 
one  respect.  He  is  literary  which  Cromwell  was  not. 
We  also  knew  that  Lord  Rosebery  with  the  help 
of  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Gardiner  could  draw  a  taking 
portrait  of  the  great  Protector.  However,  we  are 
not  complaining  of  the  want  of  independent  opinion  ; 
the  orator  must  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  particular 
audience ;  and  Lord  Rosebery's  temperament  enables 
him  to  do  it.  Carlyle  had  the  same  faculty  and 
he  evolved  a  Cromwell  to  please  the  modern  Puritans 
whom  he  always  in  imagination  addressed.  Mr.  Gardiner 
lived  in  the  time  of  Carlyle's  influence.  He  adopted  the 
theory  and  though  he  knows  the  facts  he  retains  the 
theory  in  spite  of  the  facts.  Hallam  is  not  yet  dis- 
credited, and  we  prefer  his  picture  of  Cromwell  in  the 
parallel  he  draws  between  him  and  Napoleon  to  the 
fancy  portrait  by  Carlyle  j  and  the  copy  of  it  by 
Lord  Rosebery.  A  short  passage  or  two  will  be 
sufficient.  We  pass  the  military  comparison.  "  In 
civil  government  there  can  be  no  adequate  parallel 
between  one  who  had  sucked  only  the  dregs  of  a 
besotted  fanaticism  and  one  to  whom  the  stores  of  reason 
and  philosophy  were  open.  But  it  must  here  be  added 
that  Cromwell,  far  unlike  his  anti-type,  never  showed 
any  signs  of  a  legislative  mind,  or  any  desire  to  fix  his 
renown  on  that  noblest  basis  the  amelioration  of  social 
institutions."   That  would  hardly  have  sounded  so  well 
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in  the  Queen's  Hall  as  some  other  things  that  were  said 
there  ;  but  they  have  an  air  of  reality  which  some  of  the 
other  things  lacked.  That  long  futile  disquisition  on  the 
utterly  irrelevant  question  of  Cromwell's  hypocrisy 
becomes  tedious  when  we  remember  the  phrase  "  one 
who  had  sucked  only  the  dregs  of  a  besotted  fanaticism." 
Who  would  care  to  inquire  into  the  psychology  of 
sincerity  in  such  a  case?  But  if  we  are  to  discuss 
hypocrisy,  what  are  "we  to  think  of  Lord  Rosebery's 
test  of  it  in  a  grand  passage  which  is  a  mere  reproduc- 
tion of  one  of  Carlyle's  well-known  paradoxes?  "I 
will  give  a  more  practical  reason  for  my  belief 
that  Cromwell  was  not  a  hypocrite.  Had  he  been 
he  could  not  have  been  such  an  enormous  success.  .  .  . 
A  religious  force  which  is  based  on  hypocrisy  is  no  force 
at  all.  It  may  stand  inspection  for  a  moment,  like  a 
house  built  on  the  sands,  but  when  the  storms  come, 
when  the  rain  descends  and  when  the  winds  blow,  under 
the  stress  of  adverse  circumstances  the  house  and  the 
fabric  disappear."  This  of  a  man  "  not  one  single  con- 
structive act  of  whose  life,"  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour,  "  has  left  behind  it  any  trace  in  our  history  "  ! 
Did  Lord  Rosebery  never  hear  of  the  Restoration  and 
what  it  implied  :  nor  think  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 
and  compare  it  with  Cromwell's  schemes  to  found  a 
dynasty  ?  When  Lord  Rosebery  becomes  sufficiently 
serious  to  wish  really  to  ascertain  the  truth  about 
Cromwell,  Hallam  is  still  to  be  found  in  quite  ordinary 
libraries  ;  and  Hallam  was  a  Whig ;  which  seems  to  be 
something  akin  to  a  Liberal  Imperialist.  But  Hallam 
being,  as  Dr.  Johnson  might  have  said,  a  "dull  dog" 
as  well  as  a  Whig,  perhaps  a  little  quotation  from 
a  more  amusing  writer,  who  happens  to  be  a 
Republican,  may  be  made  ;  especially  as  it  summarises 
very  neatly  all  Hallam's  dignified  conclusions.  "  This 
man  had  in  his  composition  many  of  the  elements 
of  true  greatness,  but  the  demon  of  ambition,  and 
the  lust  of  domination,  ruined  all.  He  was  the 
prototype  of  the  familiar  Bonapartes  and  Balmacedas 
of  our  own  day.  Not  that  he  resembled  these 
colossal  malefactors  in  personal  characteristics. 
Cromwell  was  an  eminently  pious,  prayerful,  and 
respectable  liberticide,  but  he  all  the  same  cut  the 
throat  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England.  .  .  .  No  Tudor 
or  Stuart  ever  treated  Parliaments  with  such  contumely 
as  did  Oliver  Cromwell.  .  .  .  By  his  own  authority  he 
levied  taxes,  gagged  the  press,  and  generally  exceeded 
the  decapitated  Charles  Stuart  in  every  form  of  Consti- 
tutional illegality."  Ah  !  but  he  was  a  strong  man. 
He  was.  And  did  that  suggest  Lord  Rosebery  as  his 
natural  panegyrist  ? 


LITERATURE   AS   A   PURSUIT  AND 
AS   A  PROFESSION. 

MR.    LESLIE    STEPHEN'S    suggestion    at  the 
Authors  Club  this  week,  that  the  career  of  letters 
is  the  only  one  quite  suitable  for  an  honest  man,  hardly 
squares  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson — or  at  all  events 
it  was  an  opinion  expressed  by  him — that  no  one  but 
a  fool  ever  wrote  except  for  the  sake  of  money.    If  Dr. 
Johnson  really  meant  what  he  said,  he  could  only  have 
been  generalising  from  his  experience  of  his  own  tem- 
perament.   He  might  no  doubt  have  adduced  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  evidence  which  seems,  when  con- 
sidered superficially,    to   give   some   support  to  his 
position  ;   but  this  evidence  when  examined  carefully 
will  be  found,  though  it  proves  several  things,  to  prove 
anything  rather  than  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
Dr.  Johnson  might  have  pointed  to  an  enormous  mass 
of  literature,  and  shown  that  the  authors  of  it  all  lived 
by  its  production,  and  could  not  have  produced  it,  if 
they  had  not  been  paid  for  doing  so.    He  might  have 
pointed  to  a  mass  of  literature   equally   large,  and 
argued  that  its  authors  would  not  have  produced  it,  if 
they  had  not  been  paid  for  doing  so.    But  neither  of 
these  two  sets  of  facts  would,  in  any  way,  prove  his 
point.    Let  us  begin  with  the  first  set ;  and  let  us 
assume,  for  argument's  sake,   that   the  majority  of 
authors  have  lived  by  authorship,  and  have  not  only 
been  paid  for  it,  but  have  demanded  payment.  What 
would  this  prove?    Not  that  these  men  would  not  have 
written  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  sake  of  money  ;  but 
that  being  obliged  to  support  themselves   by  their 


own  endeavours  somehow,  and  that  having  sacri- 
ficed all  other  pursuits  for  the  sake  of  their 
devotion  to  literature,  they  were  incidentally  obliged 
to  make  their  favourite  pursuit  support  them. 
If  the  majority  of  authors  have  not  been  people 
of  independent  means,  there  is  in  this  fact  nothing 
peculiar  to  authors.  Authors  are  drawn  from  every 
class  in  the  community  ;  and  the  fact  in  question  means 
simply  this,  that  in  every  social  class,  even  the  highest, 
the  majority  of  its  members  are,  relatively  to  their  wants 
poor.  Many  authors,  again,  who  have  sprung  from 
the  commercial  classes,  might,  if  it  had  not  been  for  some 
purely  literary  instinct,  have  entered,  under  the  most 
favourable  auspices,  on  a  career  of  business,  and  have 
quickly  realised  fortunes  which  are  rarely,  if  ever,  pro- 
duced by  the  pursuit  of  literature  :  and  they  have  often 
given  great  offence  to  their  families  by  refusing  to  do  so. 
So  far,  then,  as  the  kind  of  evidence  which  is  now  in 
question  proves  anything,  it  proves  that  men,  as  a  rule, 
write  books  not  for  the  sake  of  money,  but  that  they 
write  them  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  money  they  get 
for  them  is  so  little. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  set  of  facts  referred  to, 
which  supports  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion,  understood  in  a 
modified  form,  and  which  may  be  held  to  show,  not 
that  most  authors  write  because  the  need  for  money 
compels  them,  but  that  they  would  not  write  unless  the 
prospect  of  money  stimulated  them.    Of  many  authors 
this  is  no  doubt  true  ;  but  it  does  not  prove  that  the 
literary   impulse  is  merely  disguised  cupidity.  The 
utmost  it  proves  is  that  no  literary  inspiration,  how- 
ever spontaneous,  can   realise   itself,  or  achieve  its 
object,  by  the  force  of  inspiration  merely  ;  but  requires, 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  a  laborious,  and  often  a  pro- 
longed course  of  plodding  labour,  of  enforced  concen- 
tration, and  of  self-discipline  ;  and  that  many  authors, 
however  genuine  their  inspiration,  would  deny  them- 
selves  the  pleasure  of  literature  on  account  of  its 
drudgery,  if  the  latter  were  not  counterbalanced  by  the 
prospect  of  some  extraneous  reward.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the   opinion   of  Dr.   Johnson,  which 
practically  comes  to  this,  that  there  would  be  very 
little  literature  at  all,  if  literature  were  not  a  profession 
as    well    as    a    pursuit,    is    contradicted  altogether 
by    the  literary  history   of  the   world.      Did  Plato, 
or  Aristotle,  or  Cicero,  or  Lucretius,  or  Vergil  write 
to  make  money?    Did  Milton  write  "  Paradise  Lost" 
for  the  sake  of  the  five  pounds  he  received  for  it  ?  Of 
all  modern  writers  one  of  the  most  industrious  was 
Voltaire  ;  but  Voltaire,  though  eager  for  money,  and 
very  successful  in  making  it,  was  notoriously  careless 
as  to  what  he  made  by  his  books.    Byron  for  his  later 
writings  extorted  as  much  money  as  he  could  ;  but  the 
impulse  to  write  was  as  strong  in  him  during  the  earlier 
period  of  his  career,  when  he  shrank  from  the  idea 
of  being  paid  for  his  poetry  at  all,  as  it  ever  was 
subsequently.     Lord    Lytton,  the    novelist,   during  a 
certain  part  of  his  life,  had  to  look  to  his  pen  for 
support  ;  and  a  certain  number  of  his  novels  were 
written  for  the  sake  of  the  money  they  brought  him  ; 
but  when  circumstances  placed  him  in  possession  of  a 
substantial  fortune,  his  literary  industry  remained  un- 
abated, and  was  even  more  successful  in  its  results.  That 
money  is  an  incentive  to  literary  effort  in  many  cases  is  no 
doubt  true.    It  was  an  incentive,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ;  but  it  is  utterly  untrue  of  the 
best  literature,  as  a  whole,  to  say  that  its  production  is 
due  to  the  need  of  money  or  the  desire  of  it  ;  or  that, 
even  when  such  need  or  desire  is  closely  and  notori- 
ously connected  with  it,  that  the  connexion  is  other 
than  accidental. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there  is  one  fact 
— and  it  obtrudes  itself  very  clearly  more  and  more  on 
our  notice — which  may  cause  some  minds  to  doubt 
what  we  have  just  been  saying.  This  fact  is  the 
astounding  multiplication  of  journals,  of  reviews,  and 
of  other  periodical  publications,  the  contents  of  which 
must,  from  the  very  necessities  of  the  case,  be  pro- 
duced, for  the  most  part,  by  persons  with  whom  writing 
is  a  regular  profession.  Leading  articles,  for  example, 
in  a  daily  paper  cannot  be  left  to  the  spontaneous  in- 
spiration of  their  authors.  Their  authors  must,  in 
respect  of  subject,  treatment,  and  time,  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  persons  to  whom  they  are  under  pro- 
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fessional  obligations.  The  same  thing  holds  good  also 
■of  the  larger  part  of  the  essays  to  which  our  best 
periodicals  owe  their  special  attraction.  The  best  of 
these  articles  and  essays  exhibit  extraordinary  ability. 
They  are  clearly  and  often  brilliantly  written  ;  they 
abound  in  varied  knowledge,  political,  literary,  and 
scientific  :  and  a  large  part  of  the  public  derives  from 
them  the  larger  part  of  its  knowledge.  But  such  pro- 
fessional writing,  however  good  of  its  kind,  is 
essentially  distinct  from  literature  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word.  The  object  of  it,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  not 
to  present  the  ideas  or  personalities  of  the  writers,  but 
to  summarise  the  ideas,  the  discoveries,  the  opinions, 
and  doings,  of  other  men.  In  other  words,  to  use  a 
familiar  phrase,  it  is  to  show  the  reader  what  is  going 
on  at  the  moment.  To  do  this  successfully  requires 
many  literary  gifts  ;  to  do  this  is  an  honourable  pro- 
fession ;  but,  except  accidentally,  to  do  this  is  not  to 
produce  literature.  The  great  modern  development  of 
essentially  professional  writing  has,  therefore,  no  bear- 
ing on  the  question  now  before  us  ;  and  we  may  return 
therefore,  undisturbed  by  it,  to  the  proposition  with 
which  we  started — namely  that  literature  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word  is  essentially  not  what  Dr.  Johnson 
said  it  was.  The  making  of  money  may  accompany  it ; 
but  the  need  or  the  desire  of  making  money  by  it  is  not 
the  principal  or  the  general  cause  of  its  production. 

We  shall  by  no  means  content  ourselves,  however, 
with  putting  the  matter  thus.  We  shall  go  further, 
and  assert  with  equal  confidence,  that  though  the 
quantity  of  literature  may  be  increased  by  the  desire  of 
writers  to  make  money,  the  quality  of  it  is  necessarily 
injured  in  proportion  as  this  desire  assumes,  as  a 
motive,  an  importance  that  is  other  than  accidental  or 
subordinate.  For  this  there  are  two  reasons.  One  is 
so  obvious  that  it  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words. 
It  lies  simply  in  the  fact  that  if  money  is  a  writer's 
principal  object,  he  will  be  tempted  to  write  when 
spontaneous  inspiration  is  wanting  to  him  ;  or  even 
when  it  is  present,  to  perform  his  work  hastily.  But 
there  is  another  reason  which  lies  far  deeper  than  this. 
Of  all  true  literature,  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  briefly 
pointed  out,  the  essential  characteristic  is  that  it 
expresses  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  the  taste,  the 
ideals  of  the  writer  himself — that  its  aim  is  first  and 
before  all  things  to  please  or  satisfy  him,  and  secondly 
— but  only  secondly— to  please  or  satisfy  the  public. 
The  greatest  writers  will  no  doubt  hope  for  recognition. 
They  may  feel,  if  they  fail  to  meet  with  it,  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  write  :  but  in  such  circumstances,  they 
will  not  write  at  all.  They  will  not  be  false  to  themselves 
in  order  to  please  others.  The  greatest  writers,  at  all 
events,  in  their  productions,  will  create  the  taste  in  the 
public  by  which  they  are  to  be  appreciated,  and  this  will 
be  a  taste  which  has  been  previously  developed  in  them- 
selves. They  will  not  be  guided  by  a  taste  which  they  do 
not  share  ;  nor  will  they  alter  the  character  of  their  supply 
to  meet  the  public  demand.  If  their  works  happen  to 
please  the  public,  their  pecuniary  reward  will,  under 
existing  conditions  be  considerable.  If  they  are  sensible 
and  practical  men  they  will  take  all  due  steps  to  secure 
it  ;  and  their  work  will  not  suffer,  it  may  very  possibly 
be  improved,  if  the  prospect  of  this  reward  tends  to 
increase  their  diligence.  But  their  work  will  not  be 
improved — on  the  contrary  it  is  certain  to  suffer — if  the 
prospectof  this  reward,  besides  increasing  their  diligence, 
alters  the  character  of  the  end  to  which  their  diligence 
is  directed,  and  substitutes  the  tastes,  the  interests,  the 
sentiments,  of  others  for  their  own.  The  essential 
difference  between  literature  as  a  pursuit  and  a 
profession  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
whether  money  results  from  it  or  no.  The  essential 
difference  is  this — that  the  one  is  produced  by  writers 
whose  first  object  is  to  please  themselves,  and  who 
make  money  or  fail  to  make  it  by  the  way  ;  whilst  the 
other  is  produced  by  writers  whose  first  object  is  to 
please  others — that  is  to  say  to  make  money— and 
who  by  the  way  please  themselves  or  fail  to  do  so. 
Such  is  the  manner  in  which  all  great  literature  is  pro- 
duced ;  and  if  the  author  is  obliged  to  demand  any 
other  reward  than  the  production  of  it,  this  is  nothing 
more  than  the  mere  accident  of  his  position  ;  it  is  no 
essential  element  in  his  activity  and  success  as  an 
.author. 


OF  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

EVELYN  somewhere  in  one  of  his  delightful  disserta- 
tions on  gardening  speaks  of  "the  affectation  of 
Men  to  gratifie  the  Pleasure  of  their  Eyes,  inciting  them 
to  push  on  things  to  more  and  more  Perfection." 
How  very  apt'  comes  this  sentence  of  "the  grand  old 
gardener "  as  one  returns  from  an  exhibition  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  !  The  Society  was 
instituted,  we  read,  just  fifty-three  years  since,  in  1846. 
The  flower  which  it  has  taken  under  its  patronage, 
upon  whose  aggrandisement  it  has  bestowed  so 
successfully  such  patient  and  ingenious  care,  has 
been  established  amongst  us  only  a  little  over  a 
century.  The  first  time  it  was  thought  worthy  of 
a  "show"  all  to  itself  was  in  1830.  Fancy  if  one 
of  those  early  patrons  could  have  dropped  in  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  last  week  and  seen  what  his  favourites 
had  attained  to  !  Surely  he  would  have  thought  himself 
translated.  The  very  generic  name  of  the  plant,  the 
"  golden  flower,"  at  first  so  pertinent,  has  lost  its  dis- 
tinctiveness. There  are  golden  chrysanthemums  still, 
it  is  true,  yellow  blossoms  incomparable  for  purity  and 
brilliance  :  but  what  of  all  these  other  colours  not  less 
brilliant  and  pure,  these  rich  damasks,  royal  purples, 
flushed  pinks,  this  dazzling  white  that  puts  a  snow-drift 
to  shame,  at  last  actually  a  bloom  that  is  just  sea- 
green?  Colour,  size,  form,  growth,  all  have  undergone 
a  change  that  half  a  century  ago,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  perhaps  a  dozen  years  ago,  it  entered  into  no 
man's  heart  to  conceive.  And  the  end  is  not  yet  it 
may  be,  the  last  wonder  has  not  yet  been  revealed  for 
us  :  so  limitless  in  its  possibilities  and  potency  is  that 
"  affectation  of  Men  to  gratifie  the  Pleasure  of  their 
Eyes,  inciting  them  to  push  on  things  to  more  and 
more  Perfection." 

"  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season  "  we  are  told  ;  and 
the  saying  might  advisedly  be  taken  as  his  motto  by 
every  sound  gardener  and  lover  of  this  ancient  craft  of 
husbandry.  That  it  is  not  so  taken,  that  gardeners 
and  public  alike  are  for  ever  desiderating  fruits  and 
flowers  out  of  their  season,  is  due — well,  to  what  is  it 
due  ?  Mainly  to  our  childish  misuse  of  those  facilities, 
which  science  of  late  years  has  too  lavishly  poured  upon 
us.  To  be  able  to  hurry  through  a  hundred  miles  an 
hour,  to  have  the  wealth  of  all  the  world's  nature 
brought  to  our  doors  presto,  prestissimo,  fresh  as 
gathered,  to  annihilate  time  and  space  and  hold  the 
most  secret  forces  of  the  universe  at  our  bidding — these 
things  and  their  like  are  marvellous  enough,  nay,  they 
may  be  most  excellent  for  us  all,  when  we  know  how  to 
use  them.  But  the  mere  science,  the  mere  power,  are 
not  in  themselves  blessings  unmixed.  We  do  not  wish 
to  grow  too  serious  here,  or  to  run  beyond  the  re- 
stricted, simple  theme  of  this  little  essay  :  rather  let 
us  sharply  recall  ourselves  at  once  to  the  fruits  and 
the  flowers.  But  what  are  these  strawberries  doing  on 
our  Christmas  boards,  these  poor  vapid  lilies  of  the 
valley  amid  our  November  fogs,  these  violets  and 
narcissi,  the  spring's  own  attendants,  ere  the  winter 
hath  fairly  begun  for  us?  "  It  is  a  mad  world,  my 
masters,"  a  topsy-turvy  world,  the  seasons  jumbled  one 
with  the  other,  growing  more  and  more  undiscriminated, 
undistinguishable.  And  who  is  the  happier  for  it  ?  Nay, 
what  spirit,  sensitive  to  the  congruity  and  niceties  of 
nature,  is  not  scandalised  by  such  restless  vulgarity? 
"  I  doe  hold  it,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  there'Ought  to  be 
gardens  for  all  the  Moneths  in  the  Yeare  :  in  which, 
severally,  Things  of  Beautie  may  be  then  in  Season." 
Of  course,  there  speaks  wisdom  ;  omnia  tempus 
habent,  "  to  every  thing  there  is  a  Season." 
And  after  all  we  are  not  quite  those  masters  of  the 
situation  we  sometimes  plume  ourselves  on  being.  Out- 
raged nature  has  her  revenges  :  she  lets  us  go  a  long 
way,  it  is  true,  and  take  singular  liberties  with  her, 
but  she  is  our  mistress  in  the  end.  Frankly,  these 
Christmas  strawberries  are  flavourless,  these  November 
lilies  are  sickly  and  all  but  scentless,  that  daffodil  is 
but  a  mockery  which  cannot  say  to  us  "  Lo,  the 
winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone  ;  the  flowers 
appear  upon  the  earth  ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in 
our  land." 

It  is  in  part  the  justification  and  charm  of  chrysan- 
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themum  culture  that  this  charge  of  unseasonableness 
does  not  lie  against  it.  The  chrysanthemum  is  by 
nature  an  autumn  bloom,  and  we  do  but  develop  and 
somewhat  protract  its  existence.  As  children  we  used 
to  look  out  in  the  smoky  town  gardens  of  thirty  years 
ago  for  the  little  red  and  yellow  blossoms,  which  came 
along  with  October,  the  last  treasures  of  the  waning  year. 
How  welcome  they  were  not  merely  for  their  modest 
prettiness,  when  almost  all  other  colour  had  fled,  but 
for  the  hardiness  with  which  they  would  accept  and 
flourish  amidst  the  dingiest  surroundings  !  We  have 
called  these  small  old-fashioned  blossoms  modest. 
That  certainly  might  seem  the  falsest  epithet  imaginable 
to  apply  to  the  vast  and  varied  blooms  that  our  con- 
noisseurs nowadays  offer  to  our  amazed,  almost  in- 
credulous eyes.  Yet  consider  their  colour  for  a 
moment.  We  often  hear  people  speak  of  their  colour 
vaguely — even  in  this  essay  we  must  ourselves  plead  a 
little  guilty  to  the  charge — as  if  they  gave  us  an  amaz- 
ing wealth  of  brilliant  and  rich  hues.  But  stand  off  a 
space  from  a  bed  of  chrysanthemums,  and  look  down 
upon  it  from  above,  so  that  the  whole  effect  as  a  mass 
strikes  upon  you  :  how  singularly  delicate  and  soft  it  is 
as  colour,  how  subdued,  how  far  from  flaunting,  garish, 
or  assertive  either  through  brilliancy  or  richness  !  If  it 
is  not  too  fanciful  to  say  so,  there  is  an  element  of 
pensiveness  in  all  this  exquisite  coloration  ;  here 
are  quiet,  subtle  hues  that  do  indeed  seem  appropriate 
not  to  the  fresh  joys  of  spring  or  the  lusty- 
opulence  of  midsummer,  but  to  the  shortening 
hours  of  an  evanescent  year,  when  the  mists  gather 
quickly  at  sundown,  and  even  the  very  sunshine  itself 
is  pale  and  cool,  and  each  day's  breath  visibly  strips  the 
branches  to  strew  the  moist  paths  with  their  leaves, 
and  all  nature's  sights  and  sounds  and  odours  grow 
faint  at  the  approaching  end.  It  is  in  harmony  with 
such  a  time  as  this,  and  with  the  human  feelings  born 
of  it,  that  these  chrysanthemum  colours  surely  blend 
themselves.  And  even  the  flower's  perfume,  that 
strange  perfume  which  is  not  sweetness,  as  the  violet 
or  the  rose  exhales  sweetness,  and  yet  after  all  is  so 
sweet,  fragrant  as  the  upturned  soil  and  akin  to  that 
wholesome,  invigorating  fragrance,  how  appropriate  is 
this  too  to  these  late  autumn  days,  that  perforce  bid  us 
remember,  solemnly  yet  not  despairingly,  how  the  earth 
awaits  us  also  in  our  turn  before  long. 

"  To  push  on  things  to  more  and  more  Perfection." 
We  have  chosen  these  words  of  Mr.  Evelyn  as  a  sort 
of  text  for  our  meditation,  and  certainly  they  seem  apt 
enough.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  art,  and  ingenuity, 
and  patience  have  done  marvels  for  this  accommodating 
flower  ;  and  when  we  see  a  bloom  nine  inches  in  dia- 
meter it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  remain  unmoved,  or 
altogether  to  withhold  applause.  Yet  it  is  questionable 
whether  developments  of  this  kind  are  after  all  quite 
a  pushing  things  on  to  Perfection,  as  sane  lovers  of 
nature  and  of  beauty  would  understand  that  fine 
word.  The  perfect  beauty  of  a  plant  consists  not  in 
the  abnormal  development  of  one  part  thereof  to  the 
point  of  miracle,  but  in  a  concomitant  development  of 
all  its  parts  to  an  increased  general  elegance.  Art  is 
the  education  of  Nature,  but  of  Nature  consulted  and 
understood  as  to  her  first  principles.  A  flower  after 
all,  though  it  is  the  crown  of  a  plant,  is  not  the  mere 
end  for  which  the  plant  exists,  or  its  sole  claim 
on  our  admiration.  There  is  the  foliage,  there  is  the 
growth,  there  is  the  nice  apportionment  of  blossoms  to 
the  leaves  they  nestle  against,  and  to  one  another,  and 
to  the  stem  that  bears  them  all.  We  would  be  far  from 
ungenerous  to  the  patient  care  and  ingenuity  of  our 
horticulturists,  but  might  not  the  marvels  and  beauty 
they  could  give  us  be  even  greater  were  their  genius  some- 
what more  balanced?  There  is  a  touch  of  vulgarity — 
after  all  the  ugly  word  will  out— in  this  absorption '  on 
mere  size  and  strange  curiosities  of  whimsical  form.  In 
art  as  in  morals  virtue  is  a  mean,  and  perfection  comes 
only  as  the  reward  of  a  wide  discernment,  and  of  a 
judgment  that  can  delicately  adjust  many  various 
interests. 


THE  NEW   ENGLISH  ART  CLUB. 
SUPPOSE  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  dif- 
ference  between  success  and  non-recognition  was 
so  marked  as  at  the  present  day.    The  number  of  those 


who  are  prepared  to  back  their  taste  without  the  security 
of  a  boom  is  un wholesomely  small.  In  the  world  of 
painting  the  works  of  the  dead  who  have  any  kind  of 
stamp  of  merit  are  running  up  to  famine  prices,  but  the 
same  kind  and  degree  of  merit  in  a  living  man's  work 
meets  with  blindness,  hesitation,  disparagement  until 
acclamation  sets  in  with  a  cowardly  rush.  The  critics 
might  do  something  to  temper  these  extremes,  but  they 
have  a  curious  trick  of  thought  that  renders  them  un- 
just to  the  day's  production.  A  collector  hesitates 
partly  because  he  looks  on  a  living  painter  as  an 
unlimited  edition,  who  has  no  firm  quotation  in 
the  market,  and  may  yet  do  things  that  will 
send  down  prices.  A  critic  meets  a  living 
painter  as  a  matter  of  professional  duty  with  a 
desponding  demand  that  he  shall  become  a  Titian  or  a 
Rubens.  With  dead  painters  not  of  the  supreme  order 
he  sees  that  this  was  impracticable,  and  that  yet  some- 
thing was  left  for  fame,  a  positive  quality  for  which  they 
will  be  always  cherished.  In  the  living  man's  work  he 
will  not  easily  admit  this  and  complains  "You  dis- 
appoint me  ;  why  oh  why  will  you  not  let  me  persuade 
you  to  be  a  Michael  Angelo  ?  For  ten  years  I  have 
given  you  this  advice."  Compare  the  tone  of  respect 
and  satisfaction  with  which  we  receive  the  sweepings  of 
what  we  can  comfortably  call  the  French  or  the  Dutch 
"  school  "  of  yesterday  with  our  timidity  before  pictures 
not  yet  pigeon-holed.  Is  the  skim-milk  of  Holland  really 
preferable  to  the  cream  of  Peppercorn,  Mark  Fisher, 
Steer  ?  Has  any  Dutch  water-colourist  of  them  all  ever 
dreamed  of  colour  as  it  exists  in  a  good  Brabazon  ?  I 
do  not  know  where  to  lay  my  hands  on  a  coming 
Rembrandt,  but  I  think  there  are  some  men  among  us 
whose  names  the  collectors  and  dealers  of  the  future 
will  learn  to  pronounce  with  unction.  One  or  two  may 
be  found  at  the  New  English  Art  Club. 

Mr.  Furse's  wall-painting,  as  a  work  of  large  scope 
and  ambition,  may  claim  attention  first.  It  is  the  pre- 
liminary sketch  squared  up  for  enlargement  to  the 
actual  dimensions  of  one  of  four  spandrels  at  the  Liver- 
pool Town  Hall.  The  scheme  itself  deserves  a  word. 
Liverpool  has  been  of  late  years  the  scene  of  an  interest- 
ing academic  experiment.  The  authorities  of  the  Uni- 
versity College  there,  fired  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
Professor  Mackay,  determined  to  substitute  for  their 
theoretic  chair  of  art  a  school  in  which  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting  should  be  taught  conjointly,  with 
a  view  chiefly  to  the  training  of  architects.  It  is  difficult 
to  judge  thus  early  of  direct  results  from  the  school, 
but  an  indirect  result  of  the  ideas  and  personal  influence 
of  the  teachers  has  been  the  employment  of  Mr.  Furse 
at  the  Town  Hall.  It  looks  as  if  the  Town  Council 
would  be  abundantly  justified  in  their  choice. 

The  theory  of  flatness  as  the  beginning  and  end  of 
decoration  has  been  marking  time  recently  and  has 
threatened  to  become  a  pious  fetich  with  no  draughts- 
man of  real  power  to  carry  it  into  practice.  Mr. 
Furse  returns  to  the  ideas  of  Venetian  decoration  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  These  ideas  included  vigorous 
modelling  and  the  use  of  light  and  shade  as  a  decorative 
element.  For  the  use  of  this  convention  Mr.  Furse  is 
better  equipped  than  most  of  his  generation.  In  a  not 
very  muscular  or  ambitious  time  he  is  vigorous  and 
plucky.  He  has  educated  his  eye  for  form  and  his 
taste  in  systems  of  drawing  to  an  equally  unusual  pitch. 
In  this  last  respect  he  leaves  behind  his  competitor 
in  vigour,  general  ability  and  courage,  Mr.  Brangwyn. 
Mr.  Brangwyn  is  perhaps  the  most  forcible  carpenter  of 
large  spaces  among  us,  but  he  is  something  of  a  lost 
force,  because  he  has  satisfied  himself  with  what  we 
must  call  for  short  Glasgow  form  and  colouring. 
Awakening  to  the  fact  that  his  own  colour  was  but 
black  and  white,  he  adopted  an  extravagant  palette 
from  the  nearest  source  and  with  it  a  kind  of  blob-form. 
From  these  vulgarities  he  may  not  be  able  to 
extricate  himself.  Mr.  Furse  is  in  the  same  diffi- 
culty as  Mr.  Brangwyn  in  the  matter  of  colour. 
He  sees  everything  naturally  in  a  kind  of  blue-blackish 
bath.  From  that  no  struggle  perhaps  will  ever  wholly 
free  him,  but  in  place  of  violent  assertions  in  a 
vermilion  pigment  that  remains  obstinately  black  he 
may  arrive  at  an  agreeable  silvery  grisaille  within  his 
natural  envelope.  The  present  example  promises  such 
a  result.    Its  great  merits  are  the  design  and  vigorous 
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handling  of  the  forms.  These  dock  porters  are  more 
like  a  man's  account  of  men  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  meet  in  the  galleries.  The  adaptation  of  the  subject 
to  the  triangular  space  moreover  is  ingenious.  The 
ship's  boom  that  swings  across  in  variation  of  the 
upper  line  and  the  boy  perched  upon  it  in  one  corner 
are  particularly  happy.  The  relief  in  light  of  the 
distance  against  the  chequered  foreground  of  figures  is 
well  managed,  and  the  scale  and  quantity  of  these 
figures  well  judged  for  the  space.  The  most  doubtful 
point  is  the  central  space  of  shadow  leaving  the  figures 
in  light  too  much  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  spandrel. 

Byron  says  somewhere  in  his  letters  that  his  manner 
of  catching  his  poem  prey  is  that  of  a  tiger  ;  he  makes 
his  spring  and  if  he  misses  must  go  sulkily  growling 
back  to  his  jungle.  In  painting  there  is  this  kind  of 
nature  as  well  as  that  of  the  cunning  stalker  of  effects 
who  works  up  by  all  manner  of  ambages  to  a  sure  and 
severe  conclusion.  In  Mr.  Steer's  assaults  on  nature 
there  is  always  something  of  impatience  and  desperate 
spring,  but  where  else  are  we  to  find  a  sense  so  excited 
of  the  beautiful  escaping  creatures  of  the  painter's 
chase?  I  do  not  envy  those  who  are  not  caught  away  into 
the  extravagant  joy  of  light  before  "  Under  the  Trees" 
because  of  its  feverish  manufacture.  If  I  am  any  judge 
of  the  positive  qualities  that  keep  pictures  alive  spite  of 
a  dozen  gaps  in  their  reasonableness,  this  is  the  sort  of 
picture  that  will  never  want  lovers.  When  Mr.  Steer 
reasons  he  is  not  so  clever  as  plenty  of  people  who  have 
not  his  incommunicable  gift.  Look  at  the  three  children 
trying  to  compose  themselves  across  the  foreground  of 
his  "Children  Playing."  Here  is  a  piece  of  conscious 
reasoning  art  not  quite  successful.  The  foreground 
makes  a  long  stripe  undoubtedly  ;  if  it  is  to  be  broken 
up  it  needs  more  radical  measures  to  correct  it.  But 
the  instinctive  play  of  eye,  brush,  and  palette-knife  in  the 
tender  sky  and  sunny  spaces  of  the  landscape,  this 
transfusion  of  summer  into  paint  by  one  born  brother 
to  both,  is  a  proceeding  beyond  the  reach  of  reasonable- 
ness. We  can  all  give  hints  on  deportment ;  it  is 
another  thing  to  make  blood  circulate. 

Mr.  Brown  in  his  "Over  the  Valley"  justifies  his 
title  ;  there  is  a  fine  aerial  depth  in  this  picture  (the 
same  is  true  of  Mr.  Russell's  pendant  to  it).  The  eye 
questions,  however,  one  point, (the  strong  dark  blue  of  a 
patch  of  sky,  and  still  more  of  its  reflection  in  the 
water.  A  blue  of  this  sort  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
measure  in  nature  ;  at  once  deep,  dark,  and  blazing, 
impossible  perhaps  to  render  in  the  tones  and  colours 
of  paint.  In  the  picture  it  appears  too  violent  for  the 
rest  of  the  illusion. 

Mr.  Tonks  makes  a  second  essay  among  the  crowd 
of  Broadstairs  beach.  He  has  gained  freedom  in  the 
carefully  wrought  earlier  picture  and  flings  this  out 
with  more  spontaneity.  Some  things  in  the  shaping 
are  very  felicitous,  for  example  the  line  of  bathing 
machines  that  backs  the  ragged  crowd  in  what  is  apt 
to  be  a  weak  place  for  such  compositions,  and  the  sand 
heap  with  the  boy  waving  a  flag  whose  lines  carry  up 
into  those  of  the  cliff.  There  is  life  and  fun  too  in 
individual  children.  Mr.  Tonks  is  a  true  uncle  among 
painters.  Uncertainty  shows  itself  in  the  foreground, 
where  some  figures  are  left  in  a  sketchy  condition. 
Here  was  wanted  something  like  the  bathing  machines, 
a  strong  picture  line  made  of  children  or  something 
else,  it  does  not  matter  what.  The  artist  was  thinking 
too  much  in  individual  notes  of  figures,  not  enough  in 
bigger  units. 

Mr.  Shannon's  lithograph  is  a  lovely  wreath  of  sea, 
women,  and  babies  mixed  with  a  breaking  wave.  What 
a  beautiful  variation  this  tumble  of  gleeful  shapes  backed 
by  wave-lines  plays  upon  the  old  motive  of  dancing 
children  with  festoons  of  flowers.  In  terms  of  another 
art  what  a  subject  for  a  frieze  !  Mr.  Shannon's  portrait 
of  Mr.  Legros  beats  a  dignified  retreat  into  a  brownish 
world  that  has  small  relation  to  the  colours  of  flesh  ;  his 
art  as  a  painter  will  be  a  negative  one  it"  he  risks  no 
more  than  this.  There  is  little  else  to  be  noted  in  the 
way  of  portrait  or  figure.  Mr.  Muirhead's  silvery 
colour  on  slight  construction,  and  Mr.  Dodd's 
better  construction  in  brownish  colour  are  one-sided  in 
their  merit ;  Mr.  Frank  Carter  is  rather  better  balanced. 
One  is  glad  to  see  Mr.  Francis  James  back  in  his 
place.  D.  S.  M. 


WILLIAM  ARCHER  AND  A.  B.  WALKLEY. 

IN  "The  Friends  of  the  Rectory,"  that  delicious 
example  of  medio-Victorian  romance,  you  will  find 
these  words:  "The  two  daughters  of  the  Reverend 
James  Thornton  were  both  remarkable  girls,  differing 
widely  in  all  things  except  the  affection  each  had  for  the 
other.  Miss  Alice,  the  elder,  was  of  a  serious  disposi- 
tion, smiling  seldom,  thinking  much,  and  a  detester  of 
gossip.  Strangers  thought  her  cold,  not  suspecting 
that  beneath  the  surface  beat  a  generous  and  kindly- 
heart.  Miss  Emily,  the  younger,  was  noted  for 
vivacity.  In  company  she  was  never  at  a  loss,  but 
seemed  to  delight  in  laughing  and  poking  fun  at  every- 
thing. .  .  .  The  neighbours  thought  her  '  giddy.'  " 
One  is  accustomed  to  couple  Mr.  William  Archer  and 
Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  pioneers 
of  "live"  dramatic  criticism  in  our  generation.  Just 
now,  these  two  books,*  published  at  the  same  moment 
and  from  the  same  source,  seem  to  put  them  for  me  in 
still  closer  juxtaposition.  Driven  to  compare  them,  I 
find  myself  sharply  confronted  with  the  shades  of  the 
Misses  Thornton. 

Miss  Emily,  as  you  may  remember,  had  "  many 
admirers,"  who  were  more  than  a  trifle  "afraid"  of 
Miss  Alice  ;  and  I  confess  that  I  am  one  of  those  who 
prefer  Mr.  Walkley's  manner  to  Mr.  Archer's.  Much 
as  I  admire  W.  A.,  I  do  not  count  myself  an  "admirer" 
of  him,  as  of  A.  B.  W.  I  respect  him,  revere  him,  am 
vastly  impressed  by  him,  always.  In  him  I  find  my 
ideal  of  a  critic,  but — is  it  not  always  a  little  dis- 
concerting, even  depressing,  to  find  one's  ideal  ? 
Besides,  I  do  not  much  care  about  good  criticism.  I 
like  better  the  opinions  of  strong,  narrow,  creative 
personalities.  There  is  more  joy  in  my  breast  over  one 
oath  roared  by  Mr.  Henley  than  over  the  ninety-and- 
nine  just  opinions  which  a  man  like  Mr.  Archer 
can  produce  at  a  moment's  notice.  Mr.  George  Moore, 
prancing  uncinctured  through  a  forest  of  mistakes, 
bruising  himself  and  tumbling  head  over  heels,  groping 
and  groaning  his  way  further  into  darkness,  emerges 
sooner  or  later,  if  only  for  an  instant,  into  some  brighter 
patch  of  sunlight  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  cool 
Academe  where  sits  Mr.  Archer,  serene,  amenable, 
scrupulously  draped.  Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  fair  to 
suggest  that  Mr.  Archer  is  academic.  He  is  by  no 
means  cold,  or  crabbed,  or  unapproachable.  Indeed, 
he  is  a  creature  of  warm  and  complete  sympathies.  He 
radiates  readily  in  any  direction.  That  is  why  he  seems  to 
me  an  ideally  good  critic.  But,  if  a  man  is  always  radia- 
ting at  every  point,  it  follows  that  no  ray  can  go  very  far. 
It  is  because  men  like  Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  Moore  are  so 
narrow,  and  therefore,  almost  invariably,  so  wrong, 
that  they  are,  now  and  again,  so  brilliantly  right — and, 
always,  so  interesting.  If  Mr.  Archer  were  less  quick 
to  "  spot,"  and  to  be  grateful  for,  the  soul  of  goodness 
in  things  artistically  evil,  he  would  be  a  less  good  critic, 
but  he  would  be  more  entertaining  and,  here  or  there, 
more  illuminative.  I  prefer  him  as  he  was  in  the  days 
of  the  Ibsen  crusade,  and  I  am  delighted  when  he 
shows  some  faint  trace  of  his  early  prejudice.  Perhaps 
with  a  view  to  showing  that  he  can  go  wrong  if  he 
likes,  he  calls  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  "  a  "master- 
piece." But  I  prefer  to  think  that  this  is  a  genuine 
opinion,  the  result  of  an  old  notion  that  unpleasant 
material  makes  a  good  play.  And,  I  prefer  to  think 
him  sincere  in  advising  Mrs.  Craigie  and  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope  to  "  tackle "  serious  themes.  Such  advice  is 
obviously  foolish.  But  ah,  what  a  relief  it  is  to  find 
Mr.  Archer  astray  !  The  feet  of  Gamaliel  caught  trip- 
ping!   It  seems  to  bring  one  into  touch  with  him. 

With  Mr.  Walkley  I  am  always  in  touch.  Not  that 
he  is  one  of  those  strong,  narrow  spirits  which  I  love 
to  watch  in  criticism  !  On  the  contrary,  he  is  almost  as 
broadminded  as  Mr.  Archer.  He  is  neither  hater  nor 
lover,  but  just  a  level-headed,  tolerant  student  of  things. 
In  a  way,  he  appeals  to  me  less  than  Mr.  Archer.  For 
his  is  the  scientific  method,  and  I  like  art-criticism  to  be 
aesthetic.  He  is  never  quite  able  to  forget  that  he  once 
took  a  first  "  in  Scientiis  Mathematicis  et  Physicis," 
and  he  has  cultivated  his  mind  at  the  expense  of  those 


*  "Study  and  Stage,"  by  William  Archer  (Grant  Richards) 
"  Frames  of  Mind,"  by  A.  B.  Walkley  (Grant  Richar.ls). 
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emotions  which,  in  matters  of  art,  are  of  infinitely  greater 
importance.  He  does  not,  like  Mr.  Archer,  love  the 
theatre  ;  indeed  he  is  inclined  to  despise  it.  But  fate 
has  thrown  him  in  the  way  of  it,  and  he  finds  much  in 
it  to  consider  and  to  discuss.  His  attitude  is  not 
inspiring'.  Yet  he  makes  it  delightful  for  me.  This, 
by  simple  means  :  he  is  always  amusing".  He  seems 
"  to  delight  in  laughing  and  poking  fun  at  everything." 
Humour  always  pervades  the  soundest  of  his  theories, 
making  fantasy  of  common-sense,  and  softening  the 
dry  light  with  rosy  shades.  And  it  is  by  reason  of  his 
humour  that  his  judgments  in  dramatic  criticism  carry 
little  weight  for  the  public.  Like  Miss  Emily,  he  is 
thought  "giddy."  In  Paris,  he  would  be  taken  very 
seriously  indeed,  for  there,  as  we  know,  absence  of 
humour  is  not  considered  essential  to  sound  work. 
Mr.  Archer's  style  is  not  dull,  but,  again,  it  is  not 
bright.  Consequently,  he  has  attained  to  a  solid  "  posi- 
tion," and  his  judgments  carry  tremendous  weight — 
at  least,  among  all  those  who  do  not  go  to  the  play. 

Whatever  the  comparative  merits  of  Mr.  Archer  and 
Mr.  Walkley,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  Mr.  Walkley's 
is  the  nicer  book.  Both  books  consist  of  reprints  from 
various  papers — current  criticisms  of  literature,  drama 
and  so  forth.  Mr.  Archer's  criticisms  suffer,  in  a  book, 
from  the  excellence  of  them  as  reviews  for  newspapers. 
His  detailed  consideration  of  books  now  forgotten  and 
plays  now  withdrawn  are  very  admirable,  and  will  have, 
no  doubt,  great  documentary  interest  in  the  future,  but 
for  the  moment  they  seem  almost  superfluous.  By  Mr. 
Walkley  subject-matter  is  less  conscientiously  treated, 
and  thus  his  writings  "wear"  much  better.  It  is  not 
so  much  his  aim  to  explain  to  his  readers  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  this  or  that  work  as  to  construct  a 
theory  or  point  a  moral.  He  begins  with  a  phrase, 
works  round  his  subject,  comes  back  to  the  phrase,  and 
makes  his  bow.  He  is  anxious  to  reveal  himself — in 
other  words  to  show  how  clever  he  is,  and  how  amusing. 
In  fact,  he  is  more  of  an  essayist  than  a  critic,  though 
his  criticism  is  always  sound  and  adequate,  except  when 
he  is  dealing  with  vast,  elemental  subjects,  such  as 
Balzac.  These  seem  to  annoy  him.  So  much-the  more 
fun  !  Mr.  Walkley's  only  irritating  fault  is  his  too  great 
allusiveness.  He  lets  Bosvvell,  Aristotle,  Sam  Weller, 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  other  more  recondite  philosophers 
crop  up  just  a  little  too  often.  I  do  not  object  to 
Mr.  Walkley's  erudition.  A  man  cannot  read  too  much. 
But  he  can  remember  too  much  of  his  reading.  After 
all,  everything  has  been  said  a  great  many  times.  No 
man  can  say  a  new  thing,  but  he  can  always  say  it  in 
a  new  (that  is,  in  his  own)  way.  And  he  cannot  say 
it  in  his  own  way  if  he  remembers  exactly  how  a  dozen 
other  people  have  said  it  before  him  :  he  takes  the 
mould  handiest  to  him  instead  of  making  one  of  his 
own.  Thus  is  literature  impoverished.  However, 
there  are  occasions  when  inverted  commas  have  a 
peculiar  value,  giving  point  or  weight  to  the  context, 
and  Mr.  Walkley  often  strikes  pretty  effects  from  his 
bookishness.  He  quotes  from  Michelet  a  purple  patch 
about  women  :  "  '  It  is  with  her  as  it  is  with  the  sky  in 
relation  to  the  earth  :  it  is  below  and  above  and  all 
round.  In  her  we  had  our  birth.  Through  her  we  live. 
We  are  enveloped  by  her  ;  she  is  the  atmosphere,  our 
heart's  blocd.'  '  Gents,'  says  the  bagman  in  '  Pickwick,' 
1  I  give  you  woman.'  Michelet  '  gives  us  woman  '  with 
a  vengeance,"  &c.  &c.  It  is  for  such  things  as  these 
that  I  delight  in  Mr.  Walkley. 

Well  !  1  am  glad  that  two  so  gifted  creatures  as 
W.  A.  and  A.  B.  W.  are  writing  dramatic  criticism. 
I  wish  very  much  that  the  general  mass  of  dramatic 
criticism  showed  signs  of  being  improved  by  their 
example.  Mr.  Walkley  seems  to  contend  that  signed 
articles  are  a  kind  of  panacea.  But  there  is  one 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  general  use  of  signed 
articles  in  dramatic  criticism  :  most  of  the  critics,  I 
am  convinced,  cannot  sign  their  names.  When  I  read 
their  articles,  I  have  a  suspicion,  amounting  to  a  con- 
viction, that  reading  and  writing  were  not  included  in 
their  upbringing,  and  that  their  articles  are  simply 
dictated  to  the  compositor.  It  follows  that,  in  most 
cases,  the  only  authentic  signature  would  be  a  simple 
"  x."  But  that  would  be  little  better  than  anonymity. 
Besides,  though  well  enough  on  a  ballot-paper,  it  might 
be  bad  for  the  dignity  of  the  Press. 


"George  Fleming's"  play,  "The  Canary,"  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre,  is  far  too  fascinating  a 
piece  of  work  to  be  discussed  at  the  fag-end  of  an 
article.    I  shall  write  about  it  next  week.  Max. 


THE  CONCERT  "SLUMP." 

THE  plague  of  dull  concerts,  it  is  melancholy  to  have 
to  report,  continues  to  rage  unabated.  So  far  as 
can  be  seen,  the  public  has  taken  the  most  stringent 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  this  modern  king  of 
terrors — that  is  to  say,  it  has  carefully  stayed  away — 
but  the  measures  seem  to  have  had  no  effect  as  yet,  or 
very  little.  Apparently  the  concert-givers  are  content 
with  an  audience  of  indifferent  and  sleepy  critics.  Why 
even  the  critics  should  attend  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
understand,  as  it  is  merely  their  duty  to  do  so,  and 
there  is  generally  no  attraction.  I  myself  have  con- 
tinued my  self-imposed  labour  of  sampling  the  enter- 
tainments offered  in  the  various  concert-halls,  but  with 
results  just  a  little  more  satisfactory  than  those  of  last 
week.  Almost  wherever  I  go,  there  is  part  of  the 
Everlasting  Concert  in  full  swing :  pianists,  singers, 
orchestra  conductors  are  all  at  work  keeping  the 
sacred  flame  alive.  Seemingly  it  would  be  the  worst  of 
crimes  if  the  usual  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Liszt  and  Bach- 
Tausig  selection  were  not  played  through  at  least  once 
a  day,  and  the  ancient  Beethoven  and  Wagner  selection 
at  least  once  a  week.  And  it  is  all  very  tiresome. 
When  and  where  is  it  going  to  end? 

Of  course  there  are  more  or  less  striking  exceptions. 
Mr.  Wood,  for  instance,  gave  on  Saturday  last  a 
previously  unheard  thing  of  Christian  Sinding  and 
Schubert's  Unfinished  symphony.  The  latter  is,  if  not 
precisely  a  novelty,  at  any  rate  less  hackneyed  than  the 
customary  Wagner  selection.  Mr.  G.  Liebling  also 
played  Tschaikowsky's  pianoforte  concerto  in  B  flat 
minor,  which  also  is  not  yet  utterly  hackneyed.  The 
best  thing  of  the  afternoon  was  without  doubt  Mr. 
Wood's  interpretation  of  the  Schubert  symphony.  Not 
once  in  a  hundred  times  does  it  come  off  so  perfectly  as 
it  did  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Wood  has  never  conducted 
better  :  no  one  could  have  conducted  better.  Compared 
with  a  Wagner,  Berlioz  or  Richard  Strauss  score,  the 
Unfinished  is  of  course  a  simple  bit  of  work  ;  but  it  is 
as  difficult  to  play  properly,  really  to  interpret,  as 
anything  written  by  the  more  ambitious  men  of  more 
recent  times.  In  the  music  of  Mozart  himself  the 
emotions  do  not  change  more  incessantly,  one  yielding 
to  another,  one  seeming  to  vanish,  to  be  swallowed  up, 
in  another  ;  even  in  Mozart's  music  it  is  not  more 
difficult  than  in  this  symphony  of  Schubert  to  lead 
passage  into  passage,  emotion  into  emotion,  with 
certainty  and  delicacy.  Mr.  Wood  did  it  all  with 
unerring  mastery  and  produced  all  the  necessary  feeling 
of  ease.  The  general  gloom  was  not  exaggerated,  and, 
in  the  lighter  passages  that  interrupt  the  gloom,  one 
might  say  that  one  felt  the  sad  smile  of  the  composer. 
This  effect  of  carelessness  under  a  pressure  of  very 
strong  feeling,  of  composure  while  enduring  a  poignant 
grief,  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  get  in  music.  It 
is  only  in  Mozart  and  Schubert  that  a  conductor  is 
called  upon  to  get  it  ;  and  there  are  very  few  conductors 
who  can  get  it.  Mr.  Wood  has  shown  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  few  ;  and  now  that  he  has  succeeded  so  well 
with  Schubert,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  try  his 
hand  a  little  more  frequently  at  Mozart.  If  he  succeeds 
as  well  with  Mozart  as  with  Schubert,  the  public  will 
appreciate  his  Mozart  playing  even  as  they  appreciated 
his  Schubert  playing.  Of  Sinding's  novelty  I  can  say 
nothing.  I  know  too  much  of  Sinding's  music  to  hurry 
away  to  Queen's  Hall  merely  because  something  fresh 
of  his  is  to  be  played  there.  The  task  of  hunting  out 
novelties  must  be  a  very  dreary  and  ungrateful  one, 
judging  from  Mr.  Wood's  experiments  up  to  the 
present.  But  a  man  of  Mr.  Wood's  experience  should 
really  know  better  than  to  expect  any  good  thing  out  of 
Norway  or  Sweden  at  this  time  of  day.  The  Scandi- 
navian in  music  seems  to  have  said  his  last  word — at 
least  to  have  said  all  he  has  to  say  in  this  generation. 
It  has  not  been  much,  and  it  has  not  been  said  in  a 
highly  original  manner.  Grieg,  after  all,  remains  the 
best  of  them  ;  and  Grieg  is  only  a  maker  of  pretty 
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little  pictures  to  adorn  chocolate  boxes.  Sinding  is — ■ 
but  I  won't  say  what  Sinding  is  :  at  all  events  he  is  an 
honest  workman,  and  he  cannot  be  blamed  because 
Providence  ordained  that  he  should  not  be  a  Beethoven. 
The  Tschaikowsky  concerto  is  interesting  stuff  after  its 
own  fashion,  and  Mr.  Liebling  played  it  in  an  interesting 
enough  way  after  his  own  fashion.  Mr.  Liebling's 
fashion  is  by  no  means  a  great  one.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
compare  Mr.  L'ebling  with  any  of  the  first-rate  players. 
He  is  not  a  first-rate  player,  and  it  seems  scarcely  likely 
that  he  will  ever  be  one.  But  he  stands  high  up  in  say 
the  fourth  class,  and  if  he  posed  a  little  less  and  made 
fewer  grimaces,  and  generally  looked  less  as  if  he  was 
trying  to  make  very  easy  passages  seem  very  difficult, 
he  might  attain  a  certain  position  in  England.  I  am 
very  far  from  saying  that  Mr.  Liebling  is  trying  to 
deceive  the  public.  But  when  a  pianist  sets  his  teeth, 
and  goes  for  a  very  simple  scale  or  octave  passage  with 
as  much  ferocity  as  if  the  piano  was  an  offending 
German  musical  critic,  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  he 
wouldn't.  I  note  that  at  the  next  concert  of  this 
series — that  of  25  November — Mr.  Wood  will  play 
another  Russian  novelty.  Why,  if  he  must  give  us  so 
much  of  the  fiery  Muscovite,  does  he  not  draw  more 
freely  upon  Borodin  ?  It  is  true  Borodin  was  an 
amateur,  and  his  music  is  sometimes,  often,  amateurish  ; 
but  better  such  inspired -amateurishness  as  his  than  the 
excellently  said  nothings  of  most  of  the  Russian 
school. 

When  I  come  to  think  of  it,  it  is  rather  hard  that  the 
time  chosen  by  me  for  a  loud  and  deep  grumble  about 
the  samene-s  of  concerts  should  be  the  time  seized  by 
a  few  of  the  most  interesting  concert-givers  of  the  day 
to  give  more  than  usually  interesting  concerts.  Of 
course  these  few  are  easily  swamped  in  the  vast  number 
of  utterly  uninteresting  concerts,  but  for  the  moment 
they  seem  to  remove  the  ground  of  my  grumbling. 
Wait  a  little  !  Presently  Sarasate  will  be  gone  ;  Mr. 
Dolmetsch's  brief  series  will  be  finished  ;  van  Rooy 
will  be  gone  also- — and  then  we  shall  have  nothing  to 
relieve  the  tedium  and  monotony  of  the  endless 
Wagner-Beethoven- Chopin-Liszt  programme.  Mean- 
time, if  merely  to  show  my  gratitude  for  the  momentary 
relief,  I  must  record  that  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius' charming 
musical  club  removed  itself,  for  the  night  only,  to 
S.  James'  Hall  on  Wednesday,  and  Mr.  van  Rooy 
there  sang'  in  his  most  splendid  manner  some  Schumann, 
Schubert  and  Brahms'  songs.  The  Schumann  cycle 
was  especially  a  stupendous  victory.  It  had  not  seemed 
to  me  possible  to  keep  up  the  interest  in  such  an  inter- 
minable series  ;  but  van  Rooy  did  it.  For  the  most 
part  he  sang,  as  we  say,  artistically  ;  and  only  occa- 
sionally did  he  sing  as  though  he  was  at  Bayreuth  and 
l  trying  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings  of  Villa 
Wahnfried  and  their  English  toadies.  Sometimes  he 
got  several  doors  away  from  the  proper  key  ;  but  it 
was  very  rare  that  he  absolutely  got  into  the  wrong 
street.  A  professor  brought  from  Frankfort  accom- 
'  panied  very  well  ;  but  his  piano  solos  were  neither  here 
nor  there  and  should  not  have  been  permitted.  At  the 
Dolmetsch  concert  on  Thursday  a  great  many  interest- 
ing things  were  done.  Of  those  that  I  heard,  Mrs. 
Elodie  Dolmetsch's  rendering  of  the  Chromatic  Fantasia 
and  fugue  of  Bach  was  decidedly  the  most  interesting. 
J   But  I  have  discussed  these  concerts  so  often  before  that 

I  shall  leave  them  for  another  day. 
,       The  "National  Scientific  Voice  Training  Society" 
has  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  number  of  resolutions  which  it 
felt   itself   compelled  to  pass  at  a  meeting   held  in 
Hanover  Square  on  16  October.     I  may  confess  in  the 
first  place  that  this  society  was  hitherto  unknown  to 
t  me.    I  know  most  of  the  singing-teachers  of  reputation 
in  London,  and  have  my  own  notions  as  to  which  are 
good  and  which  bad  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me 
not  to  find  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  society 
one  name  familiar  to  me.     In  fact,  my  tremendous 
ignorance  is  brought  home  to  me  with  simply  crushing 
'   effect  by  a  statement  "that  the  principles  to  be  taught 
.  .  .  shall  be  those  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  Mr. 
.   George  E.  Thorp  and  Mr.  William  Nicholl  F.R.A.M." 
Must  I  confess  that  I  have  never  heard  of  Mr.  George 
E.  Thorp  or  Mr.  William  Nicholl  F.R.A.M.,  nor  of  their 
writings  ?    Still,  the  society  may  be  excellent  enough. 
It  is  hard  to  see  precisely  what  it  is  going  to  do  beyond 


giving  ordinary  singing  lessons  and  granting  certifi- 
cates—a business  of  which  I  have  lately  written  in 
terms  of  the  strongest  condemnation.  For  my  part,  if 
I  were  suddenly  to  go  mad  and  think  of  acquiring  a 
collection  of  expensive  cardboard  sections,  I  should,  to 
begin  with,  want  to  know  the  position  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  going  to  examine  me.  The  National  Scientific 
Voice  Training  Society  does  not  mention  this  matter. 
But  as  any  certificate  is  better  than  none,  I  presume 
lots  of  young  people  will  submit  themselves. 

  J.  F.  R. 


FINANCE. 

ALTHOUGH  the  obstacles  have  been  numerous  and 
real,  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the 
past  week  has  been  fairly  good  and  the  tone  shows  an  im- 
provement. The  arrangement  of  the  account  absorbed  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention  earlier  in  the  week  ; 
and  the  unpromising  monetary  outlook,  coupled  with 
the  paucity  of  war  news  of  any  sort,  could  not  be 
regarded  as  influences  altogether  favourable.  On 
Thursday  we  were  treated  to  a  rumour  that  General 
Joubert  had  been  killed  in  action  before  Ladysmith,  and 
mainly  on  the  strength  of  this,  without  confirmation  from 
the  War  Office  or  elsewhere,  there  ensued  a  general 
advance,  which  spread  from  South  Africans  to  most 
other  departments.  The  inference  drawn  by  the 
House  was  that  the  event,  if  true,  would  shorten  the 
war,  but  the  assumption  was  scarcely  warranted. 
For,  though  in  command,  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  plan  of  campaign  was  evolved  by 
General  Joubert.  The  credit  for  that  rests  in  the 
German  military  advisers  who  are  with  the  Boer  forces. 
At  the  same  time,  General  Joubert's  death  might  occasion 
some  demoralisation  among  his  own  side,  and  to  that 
extent,  and  that  extent  only,  can  there  be  any  ground 
for  the  inference  which  members  drew  when  the  report 
filtered  to  Durban  by  way  of  Lorenzo  Marques.  The 
advance  which  followed  upon  its  receipt  was  certainly 
appreciable,  and  afforded  further  indication  of  what 
might  happen  in  the  event  of  really  significant  British 
successes  in  South  Africa.  An  important  factor  in  the 
situation  is  the  scarcity  of  stock,  very  little  buying  being 
needed  in  these  circumstances  to  make  things  good. 
It  is  a  question,  too,  whether  our  prospective  successes 
have  not  already  been  in  large  measure  discounted  by 
the  steady  rise  which  has  taken  place  in  prices  for 
weeks  past.  There  are  still  a  number  of  cheap  things 
to  be  picked  up,  but  these  for  the  most  part  are  not  the 
descriptions  which  have  been  run  after  most,  and  it 
looks  to  us  as  though  much  of  the  advance  which  is  to 
be  expected  will  be  based  upon  sentiment,  and  not  upon 
any  well  reasoned  arguments  based  upon  sheer  merits. 
When  sentiment  gets  to  the  front,  merits  have  a  way 
of  sinking  to  the  second  place. 

The  Bank  Return  this  week  reflects  the  influence  of 
the  Treasury  bills  allotments.  The  market  supply  of 
cash  shows  a  reduction  of  just  over  ^2,000,000  while 
public  deposits  are  ^1,780,000  higher.  There  is  a 
decrease  of  ,£615,000  in  Government  Securities,  which 
may  possibly  be  referable  to  the  repayment  of  deficiency 
bills.  An  increase  of  ^884,000  is  shown  in  Other 
Securities,  and  it  is  believed  that  repayments  by  1  hejBank 
to  the  market  have  had  something  to  do  with  this.  There 
is  a  contraction  of  nearly  .£73,000  in  the  rate  circulation. 
The  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  is  lower  by  ,£540,000. 
As  only  ,£410,000  was  withdrawn  for  abroad,  and 
,£300,000  has  been  "earmarked"  for  India,  it  would 
appear  that  money  has  been  returning  from  the  country. 
The  reserve  is  lower  by  ,£468,000,  the  proportion  to 
liabilities  being  41  "55  per  cent,  compared  with  42^32  per 
cent,  last  week,  and  53*87  per  cent,  at  this  time  last 
year.  The  decision  of  the  Bank  to  make  known  for  the 
future  all  withdrawals  in  connexion  with  the  Indian 
currency  requirements  is  to  be  commended.  The  money 
market  has  been  kept  hard  by  the  uncertainty  of  the 
position  in  America  and  by  the  Treasury  bills  issue,  the 
date  of  payment  for  this  latter  coinciding  with  pay  day 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.  On  Wednesday  as  much  as 
5  per  cent,  was  obtained  for  money  over  night,  but 
preparations  for  this  had  been  made  in  advance  and  it 
was  not  found  necessary  to  go  to  the  Bank  for  much  if 
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any  assistance.  The  outlook  shows  no  visible  signs 
of  brightening.  The  Secretary  of  the  American 
Treasury  has  decided  to  purchase  $25,000,000  of 
Government  bonds,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  relief  thus 
afforded  to  the  market  will  be  of  a  permanent  character. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  no  change  had  been  made  in  the 
French  rate,  but  one  has  to  bear  in  mind,  in  appraising 
the  situation,  that  our  own  Government  has  yet  to  raise 
four  or  five  millions  sterling  on  its  bill  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war  in  South  Africa. 

The  interest  of  the  last  settlement  centred  largely 
around  mines,  and  especially  round  South  Africans, 
where  rates  ruled  much  the  same  as  on  the  previous 
occasion.  Having  regard  to  the  active  dealings  in 
this  market  and  to  the  good  tone  which  prevailed 
during  the  better  part  of  the  account,  the  preponder- 
ance of  improvements  in  the  making-up  prices  is 
nothing  more  than  was  expected.  Rand  Mines  led 
the  way  with  i^.  In  Westralians  a  similar  rise  was 
registered  by  Lake  Views,  but  the  most  conspicuous 
item  in  that  market  was  the  advance  of  45  in  British 
Westralians.  Thanks  to  the  persistent  and  not  dis- 
interested rumours  as  to  the  sulphide  plant — which 
rumours  have  since  been  declared  by  the  secretary  of 
the  company  to  have  "absolutely  no  foundation" — 
Associateds  show  a  fall  of  over  a  point,  this  being 
the  only  really  noticeable  decline  in  the  whole 
section.  In  Home  Railways  advances  were  almost 
general,  but  Great  Easterns  with  a  gain  of  35 
and  North-Westerns  with  2  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous items.  Good  traffics  offset  the  influence  of 
dear  money  and  the  elections  in  American  railroads, 
but  the  list  is  not  so  uniformly  good  as  it  would  have 
been  but  for  the  set  back  of  Saturday  on  Wall  Street. 
Grand  Trunks  and  Canadian  Pacific  issues  are  also 
made  up  better,  Trunk  Seconds  being  two  points  on 
dividend  talk,  notwithstanding  the  President's  warning. 

The  carry-over  showed  that  the  account  open  in 
Home  Railways  was  a  very  small  one,  and  though  the 
market  during  this  week  has  been  very  steady  in  tone, 
there  has  not  been  any  particularly  great  accession  of 
new  business.  The  fear  of  dear  money  has  been  a 
hindrance,  if  not  a  very  severe  one,  to  operations.  In 
other  respects  conditions  are  favourable,  and  with  this 
incubus  out  of  the  way  and  with  some  definite  and 
satisfactory  progress  in  the  course  of  the  war  to  impart 
general  cheerfulness,  there  should  be  a  distinct  revival 
of  activity.  The  quiet  stream  of  investment  buying  has 
kept  values  tolerably  good,  but,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out  in  these  columns,  many  desirable  stocks 
show  a  considerable  fall  from  the  not  unreasonably  high 
level  attained  when  things  were  last  brisk,  and  they  are 
decidedly  cheap  at  ruling  quotations.  The  trade  of  the 
country  is  shown  by  the  last  monthly  returns  to 
be  exceedingly  prosperous,  and  a  reflection  of  this 
condition,  which  is  likely  to  endure  for  at  least 
some  time  to  come,  is  obtainable  in  the  traffics  of 
the  railways  themselves.  The  Great  Western 
shows  further  recovery  of  the  ground  lost  by  the 
coal  strike,  and  its  increase  this  week  of  ,£10,740 
brings  the  aggregate  improvement  since  the  end  of  June 
to  .£375,610.  The  North-Western  has  £163,768  to 
the  good  for  the  nineteen  weeks  ;  the  North-Eastern 
£123,638;  the  Great  Central  £103,929;  the  Great 
Eastern  £77,447;  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham 
£75,549  ;  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  £73,396  ;  the 
Midland  £67,142  ;  the  Brighton  £63,964 ;  and  so  forth. 
The  showing  for  the  past  week  is  uniformly  good, 
and  nothing  is  likely  to  happen  between  now  and  the 
end  of  December  to  modify  the  satisfactory  position 
indicated  by  the  figures  we  have  quoted.  A  disturb- 
ing element  is  that  of  increased  expenditure,  which  will 
probably  show  the  same  tendency  as  in  the  June  half 
to  run  close  upon  the  heels  of  increased  revenue.  It 
does  not  of  necessity  follow,  therefore,  that  dividends 
will  show  any  all-round  and  material  improvement. 
All  the  same,  they  are  certain  to  be  more  than  main- 
tained, and  this  contingency  gives  strength  to  our 
argument  that  Home  Railways  are  deserving  of,  and  are 
certain  to  receive,  more  attention  both  for  speculative 
and  investment  purposes  than  has  been  their  lot  of 
late.     This  past  week  the  "heavies"  have  been  in 


particularly  good  favour.  Districts,  however,  have 
been  one  of  the  most  prominent  items,  as  a  result  of 
the  bill  for  a  working  agreement  with  other  companies 
which  is  to  be  promoted  in  the  coming  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. We  referred  to  this  bill  in  our  last  issue,  and 
see  no  reason  to  modify  the  views  we  then  expressed. 

The  very  poor  New  York  Bank  statement  naturally 
affected  American  railroad  securities  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week,  but  the  depression  was  not  marked,  and 
support  by  both  London  and  New  York  has  more  than 
nullified  the  first  impression.  Though  nothing  re- 
markable has  happened,  the  tone  has  been  good, 
except  for  a  little  temporary  weakness  on  Wednesday, 
and  on  Thursday  these  descriptions  were  very  strong. 
Southern  Pacifies  have  been  one  of  the  mo-t  prominent 
stocks  on  the  good  earnings  and  prospects,  coupled 
with  the  acquisition  by  the  Speyer  interest  of  the  Leland 
Stanford  and  Crocker  holdings.  Unions  and  Louisvilles 
have  also  been  prominent.  The  position  of  the  roads  is 
as  good  as  ever.  Industrial  activity  is  maintained,  and 
the  New  York  "Financial  Chronicle"  shows  in 
its  usual  tables,  a  summary  of  which  has  been 
cabled  over,  that  the  gross  earnings  of  71  roads 
in  the  fourth  week  of  last  month  increased 
10*48  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  same  month 
of  last  year,  and  that  the  earnings  of  1 1 1  lines  for  the 
whole  of  October  mark  an  improvement  of  io^gi  per 
cent.  The  outlook  for  money  has  to  be  taken  into 
account,  but  the  action  of  the  Government  in  coming  to 
the  aid  of  the  market  is  a  satisfactory  feature  which  should 
remove  apprehensions  on  this  score,  at  least  for  some 
time  to  come.  Canadian  railways  have  been  a  very 
listless  market,  but  Trunks  have  had  a  fillip  on  a  very 
good  traffic.  Some  of  the  Argentine  railways  have 
hardened,  notably  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Pre- 
ference. Incidentally  we  may  remark  that  Argentine 
Government  stocks  have  been  firm  though  without 
hardening  much. 

South  African  mines  continue  to  be  the  most  pro- 
minent section  of  the  House,  for  a  reason  that  will  be 
obvious  to  all.  For  market  purposes,  some  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Consolidated 
Goldfields  Company  were  twisted  and  exaggerated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cause  some  reaction  not  only  in 
these  particular  shares  but  in  other  Kaffirs.  The 
market  was  not  slow,  however,  to  appraise  these  tactics 
at  their  true  value,  and  Wednesday  saw  a  resumption  of 
the  buoyant  feeling  which  was  continued  throughout  the 
following  day  on  the  rumour  that  General  Joubert  had 
been  killed  and  that  the  duration  of  the  war  was  likely 
to  be  considerably  curtailed  as  a  consequence.  We 
have  already  stated  that  the  inference  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  from  the  premiss,  but  operators  are  glad 
of  any  pretext  for  putting  prices  better.  The  news 
of  Friday  was  mixed,  a  reported  successful  sortie  off- 
setting a  disaster  to  an  armoured  train,  and  some  slight 
reaction  followed.  Land  shares  have  again  been  in  de- 
mand because  of  their  apparent  cheapness,  but  the 
largest  measure  of  activity  has  been  in  Rhodesians, 
especially  land  and  exploration  shares,  which  suggest 
the  best  gambling  chances.  Reasons  for  this  sudden 
accession  of  interest  in  Rhodesians  are  plentiful.  The 
Boers  have  apparently  gone  north,  which  leaves  the 
borders  comparatively  safe.  Finding  the  Transvaal  un- 
safe and  work  lacking,  the  "boys"  have  gone  to 
Rhodesia  from  the  Rand,  and  the  old  complaint  of  a 
scarcity  of  labour  is  removed.  The  Selukwe  crushing, 
too,  is  very  good  comparatively,  being  2,330  ounces  for 
October  compared  with  1,585  ounces  for  September. 
Perhaps  the  real  reason  is  that  attention  has 
been  transferred  to  Rhodesians  for  the  gambling 
possibilities  which  they  offer.  Whatever  the  ex- 
planation, the  activity  is  there.  Chartered  shares 
have  been  the  subject  of  large  dealings,  but 
the  greatest  rises  have  been  marked  in  Rhodesia 
Explorations,  Matabele  Gold  Reefs,  Matabele  Gold 
Mines  and  Bulawayo  Extensions,  though  the  im- 
provement in  West  Nicholsons,  Crescens  Matabele, 
Geelcng,  Globe  and  Phcenix  and  others  is  also  to  be 
noted.  It  seems  almost  unfair  to  point  out,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  advances  in  these  shares,  that 
Rhodesia  has  yet  to  justify  itself  as  a  gold  producer  on 
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a  paying  basis,  and  whatever  the  speculative  nature  of 
the  game,  present  values  of  these  shares  are  certainly  not 
justified  on  any  investment  basis.  But  then  the  move- 
ment is  mainly  speculative,  and  few  people,  we  suppose, 
will  make  the  mistake  of  imagining  it  is  anything  else. 

The  trend  of  affairs  in  matters  Westralian  is  indicated 
by  the  migration  of  a  number  of  operators  from  that 
market  to  the  Rhodesian.  As  a  fact,  Westralians  have 
been  a  relatively  quiet  market.  They  have  sympathised 
with  Kaffirs  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  except  for  two 
or  three  noteworthy  exceptions,  they  offer  little  scope 
for  comment.  Horseshoes  have  been  in  demand,  and 
in  the  last  day  or  two  Boulders  have  been  a  feature  on 
the  reported  rich  strike.  Concerning  rich  discoveries 
as  a  whole,  and  without  any  reference  to  that  on  the 
Boulder  property,  one  may  be  pardoned  for  observing 
that  they  have  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  tangible 
results  expressed  in  crushings,  good  as  the  country's 
gold  output  is.  Lake  Views  remain  a  dangerous  spot 
to  touch,  the  game  between  bulls  and  bears  being 
about  where  it  was  when  we  wrote  last.  The  secretary 
has  written  to  the  papers  giving  the  general  views  of 
Mr.  Callahan,  the  manager,  as  to  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty. The  pith  of  the  explanation  (which  is  to  be 
detailed  in  Mr.  Callahan's  annual  report)  is  that  the 
difficulties  connected  with  the  sulphide  plant  have  been 
overcome,  that  the  additions  to  the  plant  will,  on  com- 
pletion, give  a  total  capacity  of  450  tons  a  day,  and 
that  "  the  great  value  of  the  mine  lies  in  its  extensive 
bodies  of  telluride  and  sulphide  ore,  of  which  he  esti- 
mates that  there  is  already  developed  and  blocked  out 
ready  for  treament  over  304,000  tons."  The  share- 
holders are  promised  "highly  satisfactory  dividends  " 
for  a  long  series  of  years  to  come. 

At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Isaac  Liebes  was 
able  to  give  the  shareholders  of  the  Alaska  Goldfields 
Limited  a  very  encouraging  account  of  the  operations  of 
the  company  and  of  the  progress  made.  In  addition 
to  a  number  of  claims  in  the  Dawson,  Forty  Mile  and 
Kuykuk  districts,  the  company  owns  or  is  interested 
in  54  claims  in  the  Cape  Nome  region  where,  if 
reports  go  for  anything,  there  is  more  gold  awaiting 
development  than  in  the  Klondyke.  It  is  probable  that 
the  coal  discoveries  on  which  the  Alaska  Goldfields 
has  options  will  prove  very  valuable  in  the  future,  and 
with  the  increase  of  facilities  for  communication  with 
the  interior  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  the  company. 
The  report  to  be  presented  shortly  will  evidently,  judging 
from  the  figures  given  by  the  chairman,  be  satisfactory, 
and  at  £1  the  shares  of  the  company  do  not  look  any- 
thing like  dear. 


INSURANCE. 

THE  Valuation  Returns  of  a  life  office  tell  far  more 
about  the  progress  and  prospects  of  a  company 
than  the  Annual  Reports,  and  consequently  deserve 
much  closer  attention.  If  an  office  is  doing  well  the 
publication  of  its  Valuation  Returns  frequently  has  a 
stimulating  effect  upon  its  new  business,  while  if  its 
position  is  unsatisfactory  the  preparation  of  these 
Returns  and  their  transmission  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
constitute  a  trying  ordeal  which  the  officials  sometimes 
endeavour  to  make  as  little  trying  as  possible  by  giving 
the  minimum  of  publicity  to  the  Returns. 

The  London  Life  Association  is  happy  in  being  in  the 
first  of  these  two  positions,  although  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  publication  of  its  valuation  returns  for  the 
past  three  years  will  increase  its  business,  since  the 
leading  idea  of  the  association  seems  to  be  to  hide  its 
light  under  a  bushel,  and  only  those  who  deliberately 
look  into  life  assurance  for  themselves  are  likely  to 
know  that  the  London  Life  is  a  strong  company  giving 
its  policy-holders  excellent  results.  Its  liabilities  are 
now  valued  by  the  healthy  males  table  with  interest 
at  377  per  cent,  for  all  policies  issued  prior  to  1  July, 
1894,  and  with  interest  at  3  per  cent,  for  participating 


policies  issued  since  that  date,  and  for  policies  without 
participating  in  profits.  This  means  that  liabilities  to 
the  extent  of  about  ,£200,000  are  valued  on  a  3  per 
cent,  basis,  while  liabilities  of  over  ^£4, 000,000  are 
valued  on  a  35  per  cent,  basis.  In  the  ordinary  way 
3?,  per  cent,  is  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  first-class 
offices  assume,  several  valuing  at  2\  per  cent,  and  one 
even  at  2  per  cent.  Of  course  the  lower  the  rate  of 
interest  that  is  assumed  the  greater  are  the  reserves  and 
the  better  the  prospects  for  future  bonuses. 

The  business  of  the  London  Life  is  of  a  peculiar 
character,  and  for  the  older  policies  3^  per  cent,  is  a 
quite  adequate  basis  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
average  rate  of  interest  yielded  by  the  assets  for  the 
past  three  years  was  only  ,£3  16s.  \\d.  The  special 
character  of  the  business  is  that  high  premiums  are 
charged  in  the  early  years  of  assurance,  and  after 
seven  years  are  reduced  by  bonuses  by  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  original  premiums.  This  system  leads 
to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  company's  figures  when 
compared  with  other  offices.  In  the  first  place  it  brings 
out  an  abnormally  low  expense  ratio,  only  4"6  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums  having  been  absorbed  in  expenses,  and 
nothing  at  all  in  commission,  which  the  office  does  not 
pay.  The  London  Life  is  undoubtedly  very  economically 
managed,  but  the  high  premiums  charged  at  the 
commencement  of  assurance  is  entered  in  the  accounts 
as  premiums  throughout  the  whole  period  of  policy 
existence,  although  policy-holders  may  as  a  matter 
of  fact  have  no  premiums  at  all  to  pay,  owing 
to  their  having  been  extinguished  by  bonuses. 
To  enter  as  premiums  amounts  that  have  never  been 
received  is  quite  correct  book-keeping,  but  the  result  is 
to  show  the  London  Life  in  an  unduly  favourable 
position  as  compared  with  other  offices.  If  the  expenses 
were  compared  with  the  sum  assured  rather  than  with 
the  premium  paid  the  office  would  show  up  well,  but 
not  so  well. 

Another  effect  of  this  system  is  to  bring  out  reserves 
for  future  expenses  and  profits  at  something  like  66  per 
cent,  of  the  premium  income,  as  compared  with  a  reserve 
of  about  20  per  cent,  by  most  other  companies.  This 
enormous  strength  is  in  one  sense  more  apparent 
than  real,  but  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  in  the  future  of  the  large  abatement  of 
premium,  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  the 
company's  business,  and  which  makes  it  so  good  an 
office  for  policy-holders  who  are  determined  to  keep 
their  policies  in  force  till  death  or  maturity.  Policy- 
holders who  assured  before  1855  are  now  not  only 
paying  no  premiums,  but  are  having  7  or  8  per  cent, 
of  the  premium  added  each  year  to  the  sum  assured, 
the  additions  being  accumulated  at  3  per  cent,  com- 
pound interest.  Policies  effected  between  1855  and 
1865  are  now  paying  only  2  or  3  percent,  of  the  original 
premium,  while  later  series  of  policy-holders  are  paying 
17,  27,  and  37  per  cent,  of  the  original  premium  re- 
spectively. These  figures  when  carefully  considered 
form  a  striking  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  London 
Life  for  ordinary  straightforward  life  assurance. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  JESUS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — When  Mr.  Henson's  article  upon  the  Society  of 
Jesus  appeared  in  your  issue  of  14  October  I  addressed 
a  short  letter  to  you  to  protest  against  a  definite  and 
injurious  statement  which  it  contained,  a  pure  question 
of  fact.  I  had  no  intention  of  undertaking  to  reply  to 
the  whole  of  that  writer's  rhetorical  indictment.  I 
wrote  simply  to  contradict  the  calumny  that  a  Jesuit 
was  bound  by  his  Constitutions  to  commit  a  sin  when 
his  superior  commanded  him  to  do  so.  Apart  from  this 
serious  misquotation  I  should  not  have  considered  an 
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article  avowedly  founded  on  a  book  like  Canon  Pen- 
nington's worth  troubling  you  about,  and  it  was  with 
some  surprise  that  subsequently,  on  looking  into 
Crockford  to  see  who  Mr.  Henson  might  be,  I  discovered 
that  he  was  a  Fellow  of  a  distinguished  Oxford  College. 

Mr.  Henson  now  admits,  if  I  rightly  conceive  him, 
that  the  controverted  words  supposed  to  be  taken  from 
the  writings  of  S.  Ignatius  are  a  mistranslation.  He 
also  makes  no  attempt  to  produce  justification  for  the 
other  maxims  cited,  which  I  have  characterised  as 
"atrociously  garbled."  It  would  seem  to  follow 
naturally  from  this  that  Mr.  Henson  should  in  some 
way  express  regret  for  making  a  calumnious  accusation 
on  worthless  evidence,  or  that  he  should  at  least  accept 
my  assurance  that  I  and  every  other  Jesuit  regard  with 
abhorrence  the  doctrine  which  he  attributed  to  us. 
Instead  of  that,  he  has  the  meanness,  I  can  use  no 
other  word,  to  insinuate  that  S.  Ignatius  and  his 
followers  have  availed  themselves  intentionally  of  the 
ambiguity  of  the  phrase  "  obligatio  ad  peccatum " 
in  order  to  screen  their  sinister  designs  "  under 
innocent  formulae."  In  other  words  Mr.  Henson  re- 
tracts nothing  but  his  previous  admission  that  Loyola 
was,  at  any  rate,  candid  in  his  villainy.  Now  S.  Ignatius 
is  not  merely  a  Jesuit,  but  he  is  a  canonised  saint  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Does  Mr.  Henson  realise  that  he  is 
offering  an  insult  to  the  whole  Catholic  body  when  he 
supposes  that  they  honour  yearly  upon  their  altars  a 
man  who  according  to  him  was  in  plain  English  both  a 
scoundrel  and  a  hypocrite? 

Hardly  less  astounding  are  Mr.  Henson's  own  ad- 
missions. He  was  aware,  it  appears,  in  writing  his 
article  that  Ranke  inclined  to  an  innocent  interpretation 
of  the  passage  quoted.  He  had  also  "  read  at  the  time 
the  controversy  in  which  some  years  ago  Mr.  Symonds 
was  engaged  "  (does  he  mean  Mr.  Symonds'  formal  re- 
tractation in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  of  May  1893  ?). 
Further  "  Mr.  Lilly's  fascinating  volume,"  which 
answers  Mr.  Symonds  and  explains  the  point  at  length, 
"  is  an  old  friend"  of  his.  None  the  less  Mr.  Henson 
was  not  deterred  from  crediting  the  Jesuits  with  this 
atrocious  doctrine,  without  qualification  of  any  sort,  and 
he  even  professed  indignation  at  my  "rashness"  in 
challenging  his  accuracy.  Surely  if  his  memory  of  Mr. 
Lilly's  lucid  exposition  was  so  very  treacherous,  I  had 
some  excuse  for  developing  the  point,  even  at  the  risk 
of  "  slaying  the  slain."  I  trust  at  any  rate  that  Mr. 
Henson  will  not  so  readily  forget  the  meaningof  obligatio 
ad  peccatum  in  future. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  in  thus  confining  myself  to  one 
definite  point  of  fact,  I  am  making  no  answer  to  the 
argumentum  ex  infamia  upon  which  Mr.  Henson  would 
prefer  to  base  his  indictment  of  the  Jesuits.  I  have  no 
desire  to  avoid  the  subject,  and  I  hope  to  discuss  it 
elsewhere,  but  there  is  not  room  for  it  in  this  place.  To 
begin  with,  whereas  Mr.  Henson  describes  his  article  as 
"  bristling  with  facts,"  I  should  describe  it  as  bristling 
with  unsupported  assertions,  many  of  which  are  palpably 
ridiculous  and  rejected  by  the  moderate  men  of  all 
schools  of  thought.  He  appeals  to  history.  But  to 
what  writers  of  history  ?  Is  it  to  the  "  slight,  popular 
and  prejudiced,"  but  "  not  contemptible  "  book  of  Canon 
Pennington,  or  is  it  to  the  "  fascinating  volume  "  of  Mr. 
Lilly  ?  Mr.  Lilly  is  no  Jesuit,  but  there  is  hardly  one  of 
the  historical  points,  I  fancy,  which  Mr.  Henson  raises 
in  which  Mr.  Lilly  would  not  take  a  diametrically  oppo- 
site view.  Or  again,  I  ask  would  Mr.  Henson  go  to 
Froude  or  to  Lingard,  to  Motley  or  to  Kervyn  de 
Lettenhove,  and  so  on  ?  To  show  how  Mr.  Henson's 
mind  is  warped,  he  persists  in  this  very  letter  in  quoting 
words  of  Ranke's,  which  as  my  article  pointed  out,  were 
cancelled  by  the  great  historian  in  his  latest  editions. 
Surely  this  is  not  the  sort  of  man  one  looks  to 
for  a  verdict  on  delicate  points  of  historical  criticism. 
Or  again,  could  anything  be  more  misleading,  not 
to  say  untrue,  than  the  assertion  that  "the  best  and 
not  the  worst  elements  of  the  Church  are  against  the 
Jesuits"?  How  I  wonder  would  Mr.  Henson  class 
such  men  as  S.  Philip  Neri,  S.  Francis  of  Sales,  or 
S.  Vincent  of  Paul,  or  does  he  suppose  that  because 
S.  Charles  Borromeo  in  former  times,  or  Cardinal 
Manning  in  our  own,  found  themselves  in  conflict  with 
the  Society  upon  some  point  of  opinion  or  discipline 
they  therefore  thought  that  the  Jesuits  were  capable  of 


the  basest  of  crimes  and  ought  forthwith  to  be  ex- 
terminated ?  Surely  it  is  possible  for  one  good  man  to 
differ  from  another  in  religion  or  politics  without 
supposing  his  opponent  to  be  a  thief  or  a  liar.  As  for 
Pascal,  I  can  only  say  that  there  is  no  book  of  casuistry 
that  ever  was  written,  whether  the  author  be  a  Jeremy 
Taylor,  or  a  S.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  which  does  not 
lend  itself  to  attack,  if  an  assailant  is  minded  to  put  an 
evil  construction  on  chance  words  and  isolated  sen- 
tences. Such  men  as  Mr.  Lilly  and  Dean  Church,  both 
possessed  with  the  sincerest  admiration  for  Pascal, 
admit  that  his  presentment  of  Jesuit  doctrine  is  "not 
even  approximately  fair." 

But  I  have  no  intention  of  discussing  the  matter 
further  and  I  can  only  apologise  for  having  already- 
occupied  so  much  valuable  space. — I  remain,  your 
obedient  servant,  Herbert  Thurston,  S.J. 

THE   RAGGED   SCHOOL  CHILDREN'S 

BANQUET. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ludgate  Hill. 

Sir, — May  I  make  a  special  appeal  to  the  generosity 
of  your  readers  ?  For  some  years  I  have  arranged  an 
annual  banquet  to  the  Ragged  School  Children  of 
London,  and  have  supplemented  it  by  a  distribution 
of  Christmas  hampers  to  crippled  boys  and  girls  whose 
infirmities,  of  course,  prevent  them  from  enjoying  the 
feast  provided  for  their  more  robust  brothers  and  sisters 
at  the  Guildhall. 

This  year  I  am  again  undertaking  the  work  in  the 
face  of  much  difficulty. 

There  are  fully  5,000  deserving  crippled  little  ones 
in  London,  and,  as  one  of  the  Sheriffs,  I  am  particularly 
anxious  that  there  should  be  no  disappointment  in  my 
year  of  office. 

That  personal  reason,  however,  is  not  the  one  that 
urges  me  to  write,  but  the  consciousness  that  in  the 
patriotic  fervour  which  is  directing  so  many  thousands 
of  pounds  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  through  the 
present  war,  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  overlook  the 
regular  claims  upon  our  purses. 

I  fear  that  among  the  Reservists,  many  of  whom  may 
be  destined  to  fall  in  action,  there  are  many  who  are 
the  fathers  of  these  cripples,  and,  therefore,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  again  to  ask  for  the  assistance  of  the  public, 
in  order  that  in  their  sad  homes  some  consolation  may 
be  afforded  at  Christmas,  if  not,  always,  in  the  case  of 
the  widow  or  orphan,  certainly  in  that  of  a  family 
whose  bread-winner  has  gone  to  the  front  in  the  cause 
of  his  country. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  Crippled  Children, 
Fund  at  Ludgate  Hill  addressed  to 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  P.  Treloar, 

Alderman  and  Sheriff. 


"THE  PRINCE  OF  ARMY  CHAPLAINS." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — They  who  like  myself  sympathise  with  the 
unfortunate  Charles  I.  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  your 
bold  and  independent  criticisms  of  the  conduct  of 
regicides.  Strange  to  say,  even  Hugh  Peters  has 
enthusiastic  supporters  jn  certain  journals  of  to-day  ! 
Mr.  Gardiner,  in  idealising  Cromwell,  is  of  course  com- 
pelled to  defend  his  "Prince  of  Army  Chaplains" 
oblivious  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  knew  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  Great  Rebellion  than  Carlyle.  "  His 
character  "  says  Sir  Walter,  referring  to  Hugh  Peters, 
"  hovered  between  the  hypocrite,  knave,  and  enthusiast, 
and  a  hypochondriac.  The  Cavaliers  imputed  to  him  a 
great  and  habitual  latitude  in  what  the  cant  of  the  age 
called  creature  comforts." 

A  popular  magazine,  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1862, 
gives  a  much  worse  account  of  Peters  than  I  have  given 
in  my  "  Prince  of  Army  Chaplains  "  which  you  noticed 
in  your  last  issue.  But  probably,  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
verdict  will  be  accepted  by  the  unprejudiced.  Your 
reviewer  has  given  me  credit  for  hinting  that  the  Great 
Rebellion  was  a  precursor  and  prototype  of  other 
cataclysms.  We  are  now  fighting  a  South  African 
"  Cromwellian  "  army  of  saints,  who  wish  to  "  possess 
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the  earth  "  in  those  parts.    So  that  the  Cromwellian 

Tercentenary  is,  after  a  fashion,  celebrating  itself!  Mr. 
I  Gardiner,  in  his  account  of  Hugh  Peters,  omitted  to 
;  notice  that  "the  man  after  Cromwell's  own  heart"  was 
L  (as  I  have  given  full  evidence  in  my  little  work)  sent 
I  over  to  Great  Britain  by  the  New  England  saints,  in 

order  to  forward  the  revolution  which  had  begun  with 
I  the  murder  of  Strafford  and  "  the  chaining  up  those 

biting  beasts  the  Bishops." — Yours  very  truly, 

Geo.  Colomb. 


THE  SYMPHONY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

6  Harley  Place,  Harley  Street,  N.W. 

Sir, — I  am  sorry  that  incidentally  I  should  have  called 
forth  a  protest  from  your  correspondent,  Mr.  T.  J. 
Davies,  on  so  hackneyed  a  subject  as  the  definition  and 
meaning  of  the  word  "  symphony."  It  was  a  discussion 
that  amused  our  grandfathers.  As  Mr.  Davies  observes 
the  word  "symphony,"  considered  etymologically,  has 
not  much  meaning,  but  he  falls  back  on  the  association 
of  the  word  with  the  masterpieces  of  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Schubert,  Brahms  and  others  ;  that  is  to  say 
I  suppose  symphony  means  for  Mr.  Davies  a  long  work 
of  many  movements  and  having  the  character  of  lofty 
utterance.  Apparently  anything  less  "big"  would  not 
be  called  a  symphony  by  Mr.  Davies  though  it  might 
be  in  sonata — or  symphony — form.  I  cannot  but 
admire  the  elasticity  of  Mr.  Davies'  sense  of 
association,  for  does  not  the  word  symphony  cover 
for  him  the  works  of  Mozart  (who  did  write  a 
symphony  in  one  movement)  and  Beethoven,  of 
Haydn  and  Brahms — although  these  are  totally  diffe- 
rent in  the  character  of  their  music?  So  far 
from  not  preferring  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  I  particu- 
larly urged  in  my  "Chord"  article  that  a  symphony 
should  be  called  a  symphony  even  if  written  in  one  move- 
ment, for  the  simple  reason  that  if  that  one  movement 
is  in  symphony  form  the  work  is  a  symphony,  whether 
the  word  quarrels  or  not  with  Mr.  Davies'  sense  of 
association.  And  another  aim  of  my  article  was  to 
show  that  the  symphony  has  never  been  a  hard  and 
fast  musical  form,  but  from  the  first  has  developed  and 
is  developing.  If  in  the  future  it  develops  away  from 
what  may  be  called  the  symphony.style  (not  a  matter  of 
musical  form  at  all)  perhaps  Mr.  Runciman  or  myself, 
or  both,  will  invent  a  new  name  for  it  to  please  Mr. 
Davies.  And  then  we  shall  not  be  calling  a  spade 
a  spade  and  possibly  Mr.  Davies  will  rejoice  at  our 
discarding  the  only  name  by  which  such  a  work  should 
be  called. — Obediently  yours, 

Edward  A.  Baughan. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  MUSIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Diocesan  Training  College,  York,  7  November,  1899. 

Sir, — I  should  like  to  add  a  word  to  the  discussion 
initiated  in  his  usual  vigorous  style  by  "J.  F.  R."  on 
the  state  of  music  teaching.  My  own  opinion,  gained 
from  long  experience  is  that  not  twenty  percent,  of  the 
self-styled  "teachers  of  music"  have  the  faintest  idea 
of  the  science  of  teaching.  While  the  Government  has 
for  many  years  past  recognised  the  fact  that  there  are 
scientific  principles  underlying  the  art  of  teaching  gene- 
rally, and  has  insisted  that  all  teachers  in  State  schools 
shall  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  those  principles,  those 
responsible  for  the  training  (sic)  of  music  teachers  have 
tried  merely  to  turn  out  good  executants  or  composers, 
trusting  to  luck  for  the  rest. 

Who  that  has  had  anything  to  do  with  school-work 
has  not  found  that  a  brilliant  scholar  often  makes  a  poor 
teacher,  and  that  a  poor  student  who  has  applied  him- 
self diligently  to  the  art  of  teaching  makes  a  splendid 
instructor  in  his  limited  sphere  ?  How  many  of  our  music 
schools  have  special  classes  for  training  their  students  in 
the  science  of  education  ?  The  consequence  of  this  neglect 
is  that  young  students  leave  the  schools  and  call  them- 
selves "professors"  and  "teachers"  when  there  is 
hardly  an  educational  maxim  which  they  do  not  break 
a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  every  lesson.    The  waste 


of  effort  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  taught  which 
thus  goes  on  is  enormous.  Moreover  the  monopoly  of 
important  teaching  posts  which  our  big  music  schools 
at  present  enjoy  is  not  conducive  to  the  spread  of  real 
musical  education.  How  often  we  find  a  young  organ- 
ist and  choirmaster  who  has  not  even  elementary 
notions  of  discipline  !  No  wonder  that  the  clergy  often 
prefer  their  schoolmaster  for  the  post,  who,  though  not 
a  musician  perhaps,  is,  at  any  rate,  a  teacher.  Besides, 
amid  all  the  frothy  rhetoric  which  has  been  expended 
over  the  question  of  "  unqualified  "  teachers  the  fact  is 
patent  that  many  of  our  humbler  undecorated  teachers 
make  better  instructors  in  the  elementary  stages  than 
their  brethren  with  gorgeous  diplomas,  simply  because 
they  have  not  thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  apply 
a  few  elementary  truths  concerning  teaching  to  their 
work.  Teaching  as  an  art  is  no  longer  in  the  empirical 
stage,  and  not  before  our  music  colleges  have  appre- 
ciated this  truth  will  the  term  "teacher  of  music" 
cease  to  be  a  synonym  for  incapacity. — Yours  faithfully, 
Robert  T.  White,  Mus.D. 


A  GERMAN  LYRIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Blackburn. 

Sir, — Here  is  yet  another  rendering  of  the  "  Ueber 
alien  Gipfeln  "  : — 

The  mountain  tops,  in  golden 
Sunlight  dying, 
Whisper  of  rest  : 
The  forest-birds  in  silence 
Now  are  lying 
Each  at  its  rest : 
And  motionless,  by  evening  airs  unshaken, 
The  forest  crest  : 
Wait  thou  !  and  soon  thou  too 
Shall  from  life's  heavy  dream  awaken, 
On  the  great  Father's  breast  ! 

I  am,  yours,  F.  W.  B.  V. 

"THE  HARVEST  OF  PLUMES." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

"The  Warren,"  Coventry  Park,  Streatham, 

8  November,  1899. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  a  woman  to  say  a  word  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Joseph  Collinson's  letter  in  your  last 
issue  ? 

Judging  from  the  bitterness  with  which  Mr.  Collinson 
speaks  of  "feminine  caprice,"  I  conclude  that  he  takes 
the  usual  narrow  view  which  ignores  the  most  obvious 
examples  of  cruelty  near  at  hand,  and  loves  to  tilt  at 
foreigners  or  women,  on  account  of  their  depravity. 

Mr.  Collinson  knows  well  that  they  who  chiefly 
benefit  from  this  "Harvest  of  Plumes"  are  the  men 
engaged  in  the  business  of  killing  the  birds.  Let  him 
appeal  to  them  to  desist.  He  may  save  himself  the 
trouble,  for  their  "  caprice  "  for  money-making  would 
at  once  give  the  hypocritical  reply  "  The  demand  causes 
us  to  continue." — Yours  faithfully, 

C.  Leman  Hare. 

ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

New  York,  2  November,  1899. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  21st  ult. ,  I  read  your  remarks, 
in  reference  to  the  feelings  of  Americans  towards 
England.  Speaking  broadly,  it  is  all  a  matter  of  race. 
All  the  Irish  and  their  descendants  and  all  men  of  Irish 
descent  hate  England.  These  men  are  very  numerous 
here.  Almost  all  Germans,  their  descendants,  and  men 
of  German  descent  dislike  England.  These  men  are 
also  very  numerous  in  this  country.  The  vast  majority 
of  Americans,  who  are  of  English  stock,  have  an  affec- 
tion for  England,  as  against  any  other  European 
country.  In  a  dispute  between  England  and  this  country, 
their  feelings  of  course,  would  be  with  their  native  land. 

Yours  respectfully,         A.  Spence. 
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REVIEWS. 

RUBENS. 

"Rubens.  His  Life,  his  Work  and  his  Time."  By 
Emile  Michel.  Translated  by  Elizabeth  Lee. 
Two  vols.  London :  Heinemann.  1899.  £2  2s. 
TD  UBENS  rose  at  four  o'clock  every  morning-  and 
-t^  went  forth  to  hear  Mass.  With  a  mind  thus 
fortified  and  calmed  he  returned  home  to  work  till  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening-  with  a  break  for  the  mid-day 
meal,  at  which  he  ate  and  drank  with  great  temperance. 
He  was  the  loving  husband  of  a  first  and  a  second  wife, 
a  fond  father,  a  man  easily  accessible  and  serviceable 
to  acquaintances,  as  little  jealous  as  a  king  towards 
other  painters,  a  genial  and  interesting  friend,  a 
scholar,  a  diplomatist,  the  companion  and  loyal  adviser 
of  princes.  The  most  prolific  master  among  painters 
who  ever  lived,  he  was  also  the  most  punctual  man  of 
business,  and  one  scrupulously  honourable.  Employing 
an  army  of  assistants  to  cope  with  his  vast  commissions 
and  appetite  for  design,  he  controlled  and  used  them 
like  his  own  hand,  measured  on  a  tarif  the  degree  of 
his  own  intervention  in  a  picture  once  he  had  furnished 
the  sketch,  accepted  with  superb  assurance  orders  that 
would  have  filled  singly  the  lifetime  of  artists  less  per- 
fectly organised?  and  completed  them  with  incredible 
despatch.  He  realised  the  dream  of  many  painters  in 
overleaping  frequently  the  intervening  stages  of  picture 
drudgery,  of  finishing  with  a  fresh  eye  in  the  temper  of 
the  first  sketch  ;  but  to  do  this  he  had  to  train  his  slaves 
to  something  of  his  own  vigorous  grasp  of  construction 
and  royal  ease  of  drawing.  He  stands  among  great 
men  of  the  world  in  virtue  of  a  perfect  control  over 
rare  powers  of  mind,  able  to  direct  and  divert  them 
to  this  end  or  that  with  nice  adaptation  of  means,  un- 
harassed  temper,  high  probity  dignity  and  self-posses- 
sion. 

"  Paibens,"  said  William  Blake,  "  is  a  most  out- 
rageous demon."  To  Blake's  kind,  and  we  may  say  to 
English  imagination  generally,  he  can  never  be  a 
sympathetic  spirit.  A  prince  of  this  world  he  was 
unhampered  by  the  brooding  or  terrifying  presence  of 
another,  a  fecund  father  of  shapes  beyond  the  measure 
of  Zola's  evangelists  he  did  not  curiously  scrutinise 
their  features  ;  he  never  lamed  himself  in  a  wrestle 
with  angels.  To  our  moody  twilight  poetry  with  its 
dream  heavens  and  haggard  face  to  the  daylight  his 
serene  noonday  spirit  was  a  stranger.  His  was  the 
athlete's  joy,  and  he  exercises  himself  often  in  the  sacred 
places  of  legend  as  if  taking  a  turn  with  the  dumb- 
bells or  trapeze.  He  will  never  be  forgiven  for 
this  by  the  mystic  mind  even  though  his  humanity 
expresses  itself  at  times  in  magnanimous  tenderness 
grief  or  passion.  He  is  too  much  at  ease  in  Zion  ;  and 
in  other  regions  where  the  saint  the  lover  or  the  poet 
goes  warily,  he  romps  with  his  train  of  healthy 
roysterers  who  never  know  a  pang.  For  all  that  the 
painter,  even  the  English  painter  comes  to  him  at  last, 
foregoing  his  demand  for  profundity  of  sentiment, 
austerity  of  form  and  the  grave  virginal  air  of  the  art 
in  its  morning,  to  understand  this  superhuman  outburst 
of  the  joy  of  life  at  the  vintage  time.  Rubens  gives  us 
the  spectacle  of  enormous  force  at  a  time  when  art  is 
over-ripe  and  ought  to  be  languid.  Melancholy  and 
inwardness  were  to  settle  down  ;  but  at  the  very  end  of 
a  world  the  crescendo  of  the  glory  of  the  flesh  instead 
of  declining  rang  out  in  an  unheard-of  climax  ;  and 
form,  already  drunken  in  writhing  column  and  florid 
decoration,  reeled  off  the  stage  not  a  paralytic  but  a 
giant.  The  tottering  revel  was  painted  so  as  to  outdo 
the  prime  in  strength  by  a  sober  business-like  gentle- 
man organised  to  do  what  he  would  with  brushes. 

They  who  wish  to  approach  the  art  of  Rubens  across 
an  initial  distaste  ought  to  read  the  frequent  passages 
in  Delacroix's  journal  devoted  to  his  painting.  They 
will  begin  to  understand  what  a  force  and  source  this 
genius  is  for  talents  more  thoughtful  and  scrupulous 
than  himself.  Or  he  may  be  approached  on  different 
sides  by  way  of  the  less  universal  poets  he  has  inspired  ; 
by  Vandyck,  thinning  him  out  in  a  vein  of  elegance  ;  by 
Watteau  set  up  for  life  by  a  single  picture,  the  "  Garden 
of  Love,"  by  Gainsborough  and  the  English  landscapists 
provided  for  in  the  leisure  of  his  declining  years.    It  is 


by  such  a  circuit  that  we  arrive  at  a  measure  of  the 
man. 

In  the  two  fine  volumes  just  published  by  Mr. 
Heinemann  in  an  English  translation,  that  learned 
writer  M.  Emile  Michel  gives  us  a  full  account  of  the 
master's  life  and  works.  He  has  swept  into  it  his  own 
earlier  studies  and  those  of  a  host  of  special  students, 
checking  the  whole  by  a  final  review  of  the  galleries. 
If  the  manner  of  telling  the  story  is  a  little  wanting  in 
concision  the  illustration  of  all  the  sides  of  Rubens' 
life  is  ample  and  exact,  and  is  a  worthy  monument 
of  industry  and  taste.  The  reproduction  of  pictures 
and  drawings  is  no  less  ample.  Readers  of  the 
Life  of  Rembrandt,  with  which  this  is  uniform, 
will  know  what  to  expect.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty-two  illustrations  of  different  kinds  make  up  a 
fair  representation  even  of  that  vast  production.  To 
give  so  many  it  has  been  necessary  that  the  general 
scale  should  be  small,  and  the  book  can  hardly  rank 
with  the  same  publisher's  "  Gainsborough "  as  an 
example  of  luxurious  book-making.  But  for  purposes 
of  reference  it  is  the  more  useful.  The  progress  of 
Rubens'  art  is  well  illustrated  when  we  put  side  by 
side  three  successive  representations  of  the  same  scene, 
the  "  Raising  of  the  Cross"  given  in  the  first  volume. 
The  lax  arrangement  of  the  first  two  is  thrown  over 
in  the  third  for  a  magnificently  simple  design  in 
which  the  whole  composition  is  one  heave  of  the 
cross  by  straining  figures,  and  the  white  body  lies 
offered  to  a  bare  sky  with  an  eloquence  surpassing  the 
efforts  at  facial  expression  and  bystanders'  emotion  in 
the  first  essays.  For  comparisons  such  as  this  these 
modern  publications  with  their  abundant  photographic 
illustrations  give  us  the  opportunity,  and  their  compara- 
tive cheapness  makes  them  possible  to  a  great  many 
students.  Rubens  now  takes  his  place  beside  the  works 
on  Rembrandt  and  Leonardo  that  Mr.  Heinemann  has 
given  us  in  English  form,  and  a  renewed  study  of  him 
ought  to  be  a  salutary  and  vivifying  influence  for 
English  art. 

A  GENUINE  ESSAYIST. 

"The   Decay  of  Sensibility."     By  Stephen  Gwynn. 
London  :  Lane.     1900.    5.V.  net. 

OUR  pleasure  in  reading  this  volume  of  reprinted 
papers  has  been*  no  whit  lessened  by  the  fact  that 
some  already  were  familiar.  As  pleasure  is  the  only 
standard  to  which  this  kind  of  writing  must  conform, 
we  add  simply  that  the  pleasure  has  been  considerable 
and  distinct  in  quality.  Now  that  so  many  people 
write  with  ease  and  even  knowledge  on  the  fleets  of 
Europe  or  the  food  supply,  one  likes  to  be  reminded 
that  the  essay  proper  is  still  with  us.  Mr.  Gwynn  has 
not  a  few  of  the  gifts  that  go  to  form  the  pure  essayist. 
Most  obvious  of  these  is  the  gift  of  making  criticism 
seem  irrelevant.  In  point  of  fact  what  he  has  to 
say  is  not  often  debatable,  but  there  is  a  feeling 
all  the  while  that  he  might  say  anything  he 
chose  without  offending  us  or  provoking  our  con- 
tentious instincts.  He  not  only  puts  the  reader  in  a 
good  temper,  he  convinces  him  further  that  the  good 
temper  is  quite  beyond  ruffling.  To  do  this  is  an 
amiable  act,  and  the  essayist  who  does  it  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  achievement.  The  true  essay,  like  the  right  sort  of 
dinner,  should  induce  that  attitude  of  mind  for  which 
the  points  and  angles  of  truth  lose  their  sharpness 
without  actually  gaining  in  symmetry.  As  we  read  we 
should  acquire  the  mood  in  which  zeal  for  correction  of 
our  neighbours  is  absorbed  in  the  sense  of  common 
frailty,  this  in  turn  being  mitigated  by  the  thought  that 
most  of  us  are  excellent  fellows  when  all  is  said.  For 
the  uniformly  strenuous  person,  the  person  who  cannot 
unbend,  the  delights  of  this  attitude  are  a  sealed  book. 
The  essay  is  not  for  him.  Certainly  he  will  not  think 
much  of  Mr.  Gwynn,  who  wins  our  heart  on  his 
first  page  by  observing  of  Miss  Austen,  "  I  cannot 
forgive  her  her  ideals,  not  even  for  the  sake  of 
her  dislikes."  Nor  is  this  food  for  earnest  spirits  : 
"Man  and  wife  are  still  a  unit,  as  appears  by  the 
excitement  when  they  become  two."  Not  that  Mr. 
Gwynn  is  frivolous  as  a  rule.  There  is  no  straining  for 
epigram  ;  strain  of  every  sort  is  pleasingly  absent  from 
his  writing.    Often  he  is  humorous,  but  always  in  the 
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fitting  way,  the  way  of  which  we  have  the  philosophy 
in  his  own  agreeable  little  paper  on  the  subject.  His 
humour  is  the  outcome  of  highly  sane  observation,  of 
the  mental  balance  which  implies  a  fine  sense  of  the 
incongruous.    The  same  sense  is  effective  in  lighting  up 
his  impressions  of  nature.    As  naturalist  he  is  very 
engaging.    "The  duck  on  dry  land  is  low  comedy 
personified  ;  swimming,  he  is  still  a  comedian,  plump, 
roguish,  affable,  and  twinkling.     But  when  he  takes  to 
his  wings  he  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  things  in 
creation."    Touches  like  these  abound,  and  make  some 
pretty  reading.    There  are  serious  things  in  the  book  too, 
and  mucli  acute  and  genial  theorising.  Bu  there  again  Mr. 
Gwynn  is  the  true  essayist.     His  theorising  is  never  cut 
and  dried,  never  dogmatic.     Thoughtful  he  is,  often 
suggestive,  but  with  a  show  of  irresponsibility  and  collo- 
quial lightness  of  tone.     He  can  more  or  less  explore  a 
subject  while  appearing  to  sail  round  it.  Sometimes 
the  conversational  manner  holds  him  strongly,  and  our 
heads  are  visited  with  the  kind  of  bolt  a  good  talker 
will  always  let  fly  to  draw  out  an  argument,  or  to  carry 
a  point  at  all  costs.    Witness  his  plea  for  "  the  un- 
affected joys  of  dumpling."    "I  would  let  them  burn 
all  the  works  of  Mr.  Pater  to  preserve  three  or  four 
•novels  by  Sir  Walter  Besant."    This  is  a  clincher  and 
no  mistake.    Thrown  at  one  gravely  and  without  warn- 
ing, nothing  could  be  more  provocative  ;  but  the  remark 
comes  at  the  end  of  an  essay,  and  by  then  the  illusion  of 
having  dined  is  upon  us.    So  far  from  being  annoyed, 
we  are  delighted.    The  extravagance,  the  very  air  of 
random,  gets  propriety  from  the  setting. 

Throughout  these  essays  the  style  is  easy,  graceful, 
and,  like  the  matter,  essentially  modern.  Tricks  with 
words  are  avoided,  and  in  this  respect  Mr.  Gwynn  is  an 
attractive  exception  among  the  younger  essayists. 
There  is  wholesome  fresh  air  in  all  he  writes,  along 
with  a  pleasing  strain  of  humanity  and  tenderness. 
Add  to  this  that  his  pages  bear  some  trace  of  that 
peculiar  charm  which  is  the  salt  of  the  essay.  The 
masters  in  this  part  of  literature  enchant  one  with  the 
sense  of  being  in  their  confidence.  Their  minds  take 
•friendly  and  familiar  shape  before  us,  appearing  as  it 
were  not  in  stiff  portraiture,  but  with  natural  expres- 
sion and  in  their  every-day  clothes.  We  do  not  rank 
Mr.  Gwynn  with  the  masters,  but  now  and  then  in 
reading  his  book  we  suspect  just  a  touch  of  this  pre- 
serving quality. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE    SUDAN  CAMPAIGN. 

"The  River  War."    By  Winston  Spencer  Churchill. 

Edited  by  Colonel  F.  Rhodes.    2  vols.    London  : 

Longmans.     1899.  36s. 
41  The  Sudan  Campaign,  1896-99."    By  "  An  Officer." 

London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.     1899.     10s.  6d. 

THE  momentous  events  now  in  progress  tend  to 
dwarf  those  of  only  yesterday,  and  books  on  the 
quite  recent  operations  in  Upper  Egypt  are  almost 
ancient  history.    The  whole  subject  indeed  is  some- 
what threadbare,  torn  and  worn  by  many  various  hands, 
and  the  two  books  which  have  just   appeared  will 
probably  appeal  to  a  rather  indifferent  public.  Yet 
both  the  "Sudan  Campaign"  by  "An  Officer  "  and 
the  "River  War"  by  Mr.  Winston  Spencer  Churchill 
deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.    They  have  many 
blemishes,  but  they  have  their  merits  too  and  both  are 
useful  contributions  to  our  military  literature.  The 
first  is  the  plain  unvarnished  tale  of  a  soldier  told  in 
rather  rough  rugged  manner  but  with  directness  and 
special  knowledge,  for,  although  it  may  be  presumption 
to  penetrate  the  writer's  incognito,  it  is  clearly  shown 
that  he  was  in  a  position  of  trust  near  the  Sirdar 
throughout  the  campaign.      Common  gossip  credits 
that  distinguished  soldier  Hector  Macdonald  with  the 
authorship,  but  there  is  strong  internal  evidence  against 
this  conclusion  and  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
anonymous  "Officer"  is  Sir  Leslie  Rundle  who  was 
the  Sirdar's  Chief  of  the  Staff.    There  could  be  no 
question  however  of  the  hand  that  penned  the  "  River 
War,"  even  if  Mr.  Churchill's  name  was  not  on  the 
title-page,  for  only  this  astonishing  young  man  who  has 
already  brought  himself  into  some  prominence  and  of 
whom   we   shall  probably  hear   much   more,  could 
have    written  these  two  ponderous  and  pretentious 


volumes.    Their  perusal  must  leave  the  expert  reader  a 
prey  to  very  mingled  emotions  :   admiration  at  the 
writer's  undoubted  cleverness,  amazement  at  his  auda- 
city, amusement  at  the  simplicity  with  which  he  so 
often  "gives  himself  away."    There  is  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Churchill  designed  his  work  to  be  a  monumental 
record,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  war  from  the 
rise  of  Mahdism  to  its  extinction  at  Omdurman,  and  he 
was  no  doubt  fairly  well  equipped  for  the  task.  He 
has  inherited  much  of  that  marked  faculty  for  assimi- 
lating facts  which  was  so  strongly  developed  in  his 
father.     Lord  Randolph  Churchill  had  few  equals  in 
the  art  of  digesting  a  voluminous  bluebook  and  master- 
ing its  essential  details.     His  son  is  skilful  in  acquiring 
surface  knowledge  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
"  River  War"  is  compounded  of  materials  supplied  by 
others.     Mr.  Churchill    rewrites  in  his  own  peculiar 
fashion,  annexingly  freely  and,  as  he  no  doubt  sincerely 
believes,  improving  and  illuminating  the  original  texts 
given  us  by  Charles  Gordon,  Colvile,  Wingate,  Slatin 
Pacha  and   the  whole   army  of  writers   official  and 
private  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  field.    The  com- 
pilation is  admirably  done  ;  the  narrative  misses  no 
important  points  ;  it  is  written  brilliantly  but  a  little 
jerkily,  perhaps,  in  sentences  so  short  and  sharp  that 
they  hit  like  hailstones  ;  it  is  in  the  main  exact,  and 
indeed  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  assures  us  its  accuracy 
is  unimpeachable,  for  those  most  competent  to  correct 
him  have  reviewed  and  revised  the  text.    When  he 
deals  with  matters  at  first  hand,  from  his  own  personal 
observation,  that  is  to  say,  as  in  the  later  phases  of  the 
war,  he  loses  much  of  his  power  of  selection  and  often 
becomes  prolix   and   diffuse.    The   role  of  the  war 
correspondent  striking  off  snapshot  impressions  from 
the  busy  scene  around  is  not  the  best  preparation  for 
the  military  historian.     Undue  stress  is  often  laid  by- 
Mr.  Churchill  upon  small  stirring  incidents  and  he  is 
wanting  in  general  breadth  of  view. 

It  is  always  more  agreeable  to  praise  than  to  blame 
and  precedence  has  been  given  to  what  is  commendable 
in  the  "  River  War."  The  annoying  feature  in  the  book 
is  the  irrepressible  egoism  of  its  author,  although  even 
this  might  be  greatly  forgiven  him  as  no  more  than  the 
exuberance  of  self-sufficient  youth.    But  the  airs  of  in- 
fallibility he  assumes  are  irritating  ;  the  freedom  of  his 
criticism  and  his  unfailing  readiness  to  condemn  cannot 
be  passed  by  without  protest.   He  is  perpetually  finding 
fault  is  this  "  terrible  cornet  of  horse."  Nothing  pleases 
him  much  ;  little  is  sacred  to  him,  he  spares  neither 
persons  nor  things  when  in  his  precocious  judgment  he 
thinks  they  are  wrong.      He  alternately  chides  and 
patronises  the  undoubtedly  capable  commander  who 
must  ever  be  the  central  figure  of  the  war.    "  I  discern 
no  wonderful  skill  in  the  (Sirdar's)  manoeuvres,"  he 
writes  of  the  dispositions  made  by  the  practised  leader 
in  that  crisis  of  the  Omdurman  fight  when  the  flank 
attack  on  Macdonald  necessitated  a  complete  change  of 
front,  but  he  grudgingly  admits  that  they  were  "those 
of  a  man  entirely  unmoved  either  by  the  emergency  or 
scale  of  the  event."    He  takes  General  Kitchener  to 
task  for  his  want  of  sympathy  with  his  subordinates, 
accusing    him    of  coldly    throwing   away   the  most 
trusted  when  the  end  was  attained,  yet  he  concedes 
him  a  high  order  of  military  talent,  and   points  his 
approval  by   the  italicised   phrase    that    "in  nearly 
three  years  of  war  nothing  of  any  consequence  went 
wrong."    We  may  however  leave  Lord  Kitchener's  re- 
putation to  defend  itself  and  pass  on  to  protest  against 
other  crude  and  hasty  verdicts  passed  by  this  self- 
constituted  critic.    Mr.  Churchill  discusses  and  disposes 
of  many  grave  military  problems  with  the  easy  flippancy 
of  one  who  is  entirely  without  responsibility.     He  has 
no  great  confidence  in  the  method  of  advancement  by 
selection,  he  denounces  the  present  practice  of  con- 
ferring honours  and  rewards  wholesale  ;  he  has  his  own 
opinion  on  the  comparative  merits  of  weapons  of  war 
and  their  projectiles,  speaking  with  the  same  airy  con- 
fidence of  guns  big  and  small,  explosives  and  ammuni- 
tion as  though  he  were  both  a  skilled  artillerist  and  a 
practised  rifleman.     Upon  his  own  particular  arm,  the 
cavalry,  he  has  the  most  pronounced  views.    "  I  left 
the  Indian  frontier  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  lance  ; 
Egypt  shook  my  convictions."     We  must  treat  his 
opinion  with  the  respect  due  to  one  who  rode  in  the 
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memorable  charge  of  the  21st  Lancers  ;  yet  something 
more  than  the  experience  of  a  "  serre  file  "  in  one  shock 
of  battle  is  needed  to  upset  views  held  on  wider 
grounds.  The  British  Government,  the  War  Office, 
the  whole  military  hierarchy  whom  he  holds  up  to 
ineffable  scorn  may  be  left  like  Lord  Kitchener  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
dissatisfied  subaltern  sometimes  passes  from  the 
bitterest  philippics  into  platitudes  and  childish  digres- 
sions of  his  own.  There  ought  to  be  no  place  in  a 
serious  work  aiming,  among  other  things,  at  the  reform 
of  administrative  shortcomings  for  such  fustian  as  the 
following — phrases  taken  at  random  through  some  950 
pages  : — "  Opportunity  comes  to  few."  "  Liberty  leads 
to  license,  restraint  to  tyranny."  "The  telescope  is  an 
invaluable  aid  to  reconnaissance  "  "A  bad  man's  dis- 
like is  but  a  doubtful  evil  ;  the  dislike  of  a  bad  man  is 
but  a  venial  crime."  Copybook  headings  are  out  of 
place  in  the  mouth  of  a  Daniel  come  to  judgment. 

If  a  balance  were  struck  between  ihe  two  books 
under  notice  it  might  be  said  that  Mr.  Churchill's  serves 
for  pleasure  and  "  An  Officer's  "  for  profit.  To  the  un- 
instructed  the  "  River  War  "  will  no  doubt  be  pleasing 
enough  and  even  the  most  critical  will  find  in  it  much  to 
interest  and  amuse.  "An  Officer"  gives  us  a  careful 
and  complete  chronicle  from  first  to  last,  concentrating 
himself,  after  a  brief  survey  of  antecedent  events,  upon 
the  Sirdar's  progress  from  Akasheh  in  1896  to  Khartum 
in  1898,  tracing  him  step  by  step  through  good  and 
evil  fortune,  and  there  was  much  of  both,  the  one 
greatly  aided  by  the  forethought  and  skilful  working  of 
the  master  mind  of  the  general  in  chief  command,  the 
other  conquered  by  a  tenacious  fixity  of  purpose  that 
rose  superior  to  many  heavy  blows  of  adverse  fate.  It 
is  a  statement  of  plain  facts  told  evidently  with  authority 
and  gaining  weight  therefrom,  but  the  facts  speak 
always  for  themselves,  for  the  reader  is  left  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions  unhampered  and  uninfluenced  by  rash 
comments  or  glib  criticism.  As  a  book  of  reference 
embodying  the  whole  history  of  the  war  "  An  Officer's  " 
account  must  have  undoubtedly  permanent  value. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  "  CHURCH  CRISIS." 

1.  "  Church  and  Faith,  being  Essays  on  the  Teaching 

of  the  Church  of  England."  London  :  Blackwood. 
1899.    7s.  6d.  net. 

2.  "The  State  and  the  Church."    By  the  Hon.  Arthur 

Elliot.     London  :  Macmillan.     1899.    2s.  6d. 

3.  "  The  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church."    Letters  to 

his  son  by  Roundell,  first  Earl  of  Selborne.  London: 
Macmillan.     1899.    3s.  6d. 

THE  mass  of  controversial  literature,  and  literature 
which  owes  such  attention  as  the  public  extends 
to  it  mainly  to  the  passions  kindled  by  controversy,  has 
received  notable  increase  during  the  last  two  years. 
The  parties  in  the  Church  are  drawing  themselves  to- 
gether, realising  their  distinctive  aspirations,  and  setting 
out  with  such  persuasiveness  as  they  possess  their 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  "  platforms."  The  modern 
fashion  of  combined  authorship  lends  itself  admirably  to 
this  process.  The  quality,  weight,  and  tendency  of  the 
volume  are  revealed  in  the  list  of  authors.  Its  circula- 
tion is  ensured  in  advance  by  engaging  the  service  of  so 
many  individual  "  followings."  An  excellent  specimen 
of  such  composition  is  the  substantial  work  just  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
This  impulsive  and  arbitrary  prelate  disclaims  in  his 
brief  introductory  essay  any  partisan  character  for  the 
book,  but  his  own  name  on  the  title-page  will  sufficiently] 
discount  the  disclaimer.  Dr.  Percival  Was  an  eminent 
schoolmaster,  and  is  a  strenuous  and  devoted  bishop;, 
but  the  whole  colour  of  his  public  action  is  that  of  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  partisan.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  crisis,  his  "charge"  was  the  most 
elaborately  provocative  pronouncement  which  issued 
from  the  Episcopate  :  and,  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  he  remains  the  most  inveterate  and  unteach- 
able  partisan  on  the  Bench.  Having  said  this,  we 
hasten  to  admit  that  this  volume  of  essays  has 
very  substantial  merits.  It  represents  an  alliance 
of  the  Evangelicals  and  the  Latitudinarians  against 
the   High   Church   party.      There   is   much  variety 


of  standpoint  and  not  a  little  mutual  contradiction. 
Dr.  Wace  on  "The  First  Principles  of  Protestantism" 
is  learned,  conciliatory,  and  relevant.  Dean  Farrar 
follows  with  a  thin,  intemperate,  rhetorical,  and  provo- 
cative effusion,  bristling  with  extravagances.  "  Our 
Church  denies  that  there  is  any  sacrifice  in  the  Lord's 
Supper."  The  Holy  Communion  "  is  not  once  alluded 
to  by  S.  John  the  divine  in  his  Gospel."  The  famous 
Commission  "  was  not  addressed  to  priests  at  all,  but 
to  all  Christians."  Confession  "  contributes  absolutely 
nothing  to  the  cause  of  morality"  and  so  forth. 
Dr.  Wright  on  "  The  Voice  of  the  Fathers  "  is  learned 
and  acute,  but,  as  he  limits  himself  to  the  first  two 
centuries,  he  really  evades  the  difficulty  he  aspires  to 
meet.  The  earlier  writers  must  be  interpreted  in  such 
wise  as  to  explain  the  assumptions  of  the  later  patristic 
literature.  Mr.  Bartlett  on  "the  Catholic  Church" 
serves  up  again  the  cold  remains  of  his  Bamptoa 
Lectures  ot  1888.  Dr.  Drury  discusses  the  Lord's 
Supper  temperately  and  reverently,  but  he  would  have 
some  difficulty  in  justifying  himself  to  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury.  The  thorny  subject  of  the  "  Confessional  " 
is  treated  by  Mr.  Meyrick  with  learning  and  moderation  :. 
and  Dr.  Moule  sets  forth  the  "Tests  of  True  Religion" 
with  characteristic  persuasiveness.  Probably  the  two 
essays  which  will  most  attract  attention  are  those  by 
Mr.  Chancellor  Smith  on  "The  Laity  of  the  Church  of 
England  "  and  by  Mr.  Montague  Barlow  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Church.  There  is  nothing  new  or 
original  in  either,  but  the  subjects  dealt  with  are  much 
debated  at  the  present  time  and  both  writers  set  out 
their  facts  clearly  and  accurately.  Mr.  Smith  practi- 
cally endorses  the  programme  of  the  "Church  Reform 
League."  He  is  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  "  if  a 
strenuous  effort  were  made  to  obtain  "an  Act  conferring 
extensive  powers  on  the  Convocations,  "  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  it  would  be  seriously  opposed."  Faith  can  remove, 
the  mountains,  but  we  confess  that  in  our  opinion 
nothing  less  will  be  requisite  in  order  to  carry  through 
a  project  which,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  properly  revo- 
lutionary. The  proposal  to  blend  the  parochial  and  con- 
gregational principles  in  the  constitution  of  Parochial 
Councils  seems  open  to  insuperable  objections.  It  would 
be  simpler  and  more  effective  within  urban  areas  to 
repudiate  the  parochial  system  altogether.  The  crucial 
question  of  the  Franchise  is  scarcely  faced.  A  property 
or  residence  qualification  would  flood  the  vestry  with 
non-religious  or  irreligious  members  ;  any  ecclesiastical 
qualification  would  either  reduce  the  members  of  the 
vestry  to  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  inhabitants  or 
govern  the  Church  by  women.  "  So  long  as  our  Church 
retains  its  connexion  with  the  State,  the  householder 
franchise,  with  a  condition  of  Church  membership  super- 
added, appears  to  be  the  correct  principle  ;  and  under 
that  franchise  qualified  women  would  continue  to  be 
members  of  the  vestry,  as  ihey  are  at  present."  But 
hnw  could  such  an  arrangement  be  justified  on  any 
ecclesiastical  principle  ?  And  how  would  it  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  religious  reformers?  Mr.  Montague 
Barlow  assumes  throughout  the  continuity  of  the  pre- 
Reformation  Church.  He  could  as  a  lawyer  do  nothing 
else.  We  notice  a  curious  statement  that  "in  Catholic 
countries  the  Church,  as  a  rule,  is  not  an  established 
Church."  What  is  the  Roman  Church  but  established 
in  France,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Italy?  Where  is  it  non- 
established  save  in  England,  Ireland  and  America?' 
It  may  be  true  that,  in  allowing  the  title  "  Supreme 
Head  "  to  lapse,  Elizabeth  in  no  respect  surrendered  any 
authority  which  it  had  signified  :  nevertheless  it  is  not 
true  that  "  the  question  is  entirely  one  of  fact."  It  was 
and  is  a  question  of  principle,  and  from  that  point  of  view 
Elizabeth's  action  was  of  quite  cardinal  importance. 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Barlow  and  Lord  Selborne  that 
there  is  no  real  distinction  between  the  old  Court  of 
Delegate  and  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  has  replaced  it  :  but  we  do  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Barlow  in  assuming  that  the  legislative 
functions  of  the  National  Church  are  really  comparable 
with  the  powers  conceded  by  the  legislature  to  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  or  the  Reform  Club.  It  maybe 
true  that  canons  do  not  directly  bind  the  laity  but  in- 
directly they  do  nothing  less,  for  whatever  controls  the 
action  of  the  clergy  in  their  ministrations  manifestly 
affects  those  to  whom  they  minister.    There  is  a  certain 
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thinness  in  Mr.  Montague  Barlow's  treatment  of  his 
subject,  which  detracts  from  the  value  of  an  essay  which 
is  certainly  both  well  informed  and  well  intentioned. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Tomlinson  adds  an  appendix  on  "The  Re- 
formation Settlement,"  which  is  expressed  in  a  harder 
and  more  controversial  tone  than  that  adopted  by  most 
of  ttje  essayists.  We  notice  one  curious  slip  on  p.  455. 
"  Cranmer  wrote  ten  years  before  Roger  Bacon  was 
born."    It  should,  of  course,  be  "  Francis." 

"The  State  and  the  Church  "  originally  appeared  in 
the  English  Citizen  series  seventeen  years  ago.  It  is 
republished  now  with  an  interesting  Preface  by  the 
author,  in  which  he  reviews  the  existing  situation.  He 
rejects  as  wholly  chimerical  the  notion  that  Disestablish- 
ment apart  from  Disendowment  can  ever  take  place. 
He  points  out  that  in  Ireland  the  effect  of  ecclesiastical 
independence  has  been  to  intensify  the  "  Protestantism  " 
•of  the  Church  ;  and  that  in  Scotland  the  much-envied 
autonomy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  not  averted 
disruption. 

The  late  Lord  Selborne  combined  with  the  highest 
legal  eminence  a  wide  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical 
history  and  a  strong  grasp  of  theological  principles. 
This  little  volume  of  letters  to  his  son  on  "  The 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  "  is  an  admirable  state- 
ment of  the  orthodox  Anglican  doctrine  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  will  be  welcomed  by  many  as  a  timely  and 
valuable  addition  to  religious  literature. 


"THE  SLAVE "  AND  OTHER  NOVELS. 

"The  Slave."    By  Robert  Hichens.     London  :  Heine- 
mann.     1899.  65. 
Mr.  Hichens  is  a  writer  with  three  distinct  gifts. 
The  first  is  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  absurd,  and  its 
value  in  humour  :  the  second  is  a  thin  vein  of  the  purely 
fantastic  :  and  the  third  the  journalist's  gift  for  working 
up  elaborate  descriptions,  item  by  item,  of  the  unutter- 
ably commonplace.    The  three  separate  styles  are  in 
layers  in  this  immense  book,    "The  Slave,"  like  the 
plum,  sugar,  and  almond  of  a  wedding-cake.  Nowhere 
do  they  blend  into  an  artistic  whole.    The  one  fantastic 
notion  of  Lady  Caryll's  mystic  passion  for  jewels — a 
passion    entirely   removed    from    the    mercenary— is 
spun    out     and     dwelt    upon     and    watered  down 
until    we    weary    of    it    to    boredom.      It    is  not 
nearly  strong  enough  for  the  leading  motive  of  an 
enormous  novel.     As  a  suggestive  sketch,  covering 
perhaps  two  hundred  pages,  the  idea  of  the  almost 
sexless  beauty  with  her  soul  in  her  jewel-casket  might 
'hold  some  "allure,"  to  use  Mr.  Hichens'  remarkable 
and  cherished  noun.    As  it  is,  we  hail  almost  with  joy 
the  "  comic  relief"  of  Lady  St.  Ormyn  and  her  friends  ; 
when  they  come  upon  the  scene  we  know  that  another 
layer  of  absurdity  has  been  reached  and  our  sympathies 
are  given  a  respite  from  straining  after  the  far-fetched. 
The  genial  rascal  St.  Ormyn  who  "  made  it  his  business 
to  know  personally  as  many  of  those  he  was  going  to 
ruin  as  possible  "  and  "  always  patted  men  on  the  back 
directly  he  knew  them  "  is  charming.  We  see  too  little  of 
him, though  his  wife  makes  up  for  that.  We  have  no  quarrel 
with  Mr.   Hichens  when  he  tries  to  be  funny.  He 
generally  succeeds.     It  is  only  a  pity  that  he  is  funny 
so  spasmodicallv,  and  puts  his  sense  of  humour  away 
in  his  desk  for  fifty  pages  at  a  time.  A  little  of  it  would 
have  made  even  Lady  Caryll's  mysticism  more  human. 
But  the  principal  exasperation  of  the  book  is  in  the 
journalistic  element  and  its  interminable  descriptions. 
Nothing  could  be  less  like  the  general  effect  of  Bond 
Street  than  Bond  Street  as  Mr.  Hichens  sets  forth  to 
see  it,  flag  by  flag.    It  is  as  though  an  artist  were  to 
•sit  down  and  paint  a  crowd,  with  every  button  in  every 
coat  insisted  upon,  every  wrinkle  on  the  face  of  every 
crone  brought  into  prominence.    Our  imagination  is 
perpetually  insulted.    If  an  author  tells  us  that  his 
0  hero  went  from  Notting  Hill  to  the  Marble  Arch,  we 
have  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  what  happened  to  him. 
Mr.  Hichens  would  probably  help  us  by  describing  how 
the  abominable  emerald  of  the  Bayswater  omnibus 
drew  strangely  nearer  and  nearer,  the  tenpenny  oil  in 
its  rusty  lamp  gleaming  with  curious  allure  !    There  is 
the  less  excuse  for  him  in  that  few  writers  can  hit  off 
-an  impression  in  half  a  dozen  words  more  cleverly  than 


he,  when  he  condescends  so  far.    Mr.  Hichens  needs 

a  trusty  friend  with  a  strong  pair  of  scissors. 

"  Valda  Hanem."    By  Daisy  Hugh  Pryce.    London  : 

Macmillan.  1899.  6s. 
Yashmaks,  flaming  sunsets,  dark  eyes,  aureoles  of 
golden  hair  and  consequent  intrigues  fill  the  pages  of 
this  new  novel.  In  it  is  written  the  vindication  and 
idealisation  for  all  time  of  Turkish  husbands ;  and 
Bluebeard,  dread  to  us  from  nursery  days,  becomes  a 
myth.  The  description  of  life  in  a  harlm,  showing  both 
its  dreariness  and  its  everyday  cheerfulness,  is  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  We  sympathise  with  the  beauteous 
heroine,  who  stricken  with  love  appeals  for  help  to  her 
servant  and  friend  the  young  English  governess.  But 
the  governess  is  stern  in  the  cause  of  duty  and  un- 
sympathetically  remarks  that  she  has  "  had  no  experi- 
ence of  that  kind."  The  Pasha  is  a  delightful  person. 
"  Such  is  the  Law."    By  Marie  M.  Sadlier.    London  : 

Greening.  1899.  6s. 
An  excellent  and  harmless  soporific  is  "  Such  is  the 
Law."  The  style  is  homespun,  the  agony  lingering, 
but  if  illusion  is  followed  by  disillusion  and  disillusion 
by  storm  we  know  all  will  come  right  in  the  end  when 
the  glory  of  the  setting  sun  shall  "  glint  on  the  rippling 
hair  "  of  virtue  triumphant  and  repentant  man  will  kiss 
away  the  woman's  tears.  There  are  two  morals  to  the 
tale  :  one  points  the  iniquity  of  a  law  which  permits 
a  man  to  will  his  wealth  away  from  his  wife  and 
children  ;  the  other  emphasises  the  fact  that  great 
wealth  entails  great  duties.  "Such  is  the  Law"  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  Sunday-afternoon  reading  of 
suburban  households. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  The  Law  of* Railway  Companies."    By  S.  H.  Balfour  Browne 
and  H.  S.  Theobald.    3rd  edition  ;   by  S.  H.  Balfour 
Browne  and  Frank  Balfour  Browne.    London  :  Stevens 
and  Sons,  Limited.    1899.    £2  2S- 
A  standard  legal  text-book  should  contain  in  a  form  con- 
venient for  reference  everything  that  a  practising  barrister  can 
desire  to  turn  up  in  the  elucidation  of  points  connected  with  the 
particular  branch  of  law  that  forms  the  subject  of  the  book. 
This  test  is  satisfied  by  Mr.  Balfour  Browne's  well-known  work 
on  railway  law  which  is  now  brought  quite  up  to  date.    It  is 
high  time  that  it  were.    This,  the  third  edition,  at  least  will  not 
have  discounted  its  welcome  by  too  hurried  an  appearance,  as 
is  very  often  the  case  with  new  editions  of  law  books.    This  is 
the  kind  of  text-book  we  want,  for  it  is  the  work  of  one  who 
knows  his  subject  from  every  side  by  the  teaching  of  practical 
experience. 

"  Railway  Co-operation."  By  Charles  S.  Langstroth  and 
Wilson  Stilz.  With  Introduction  by  Martin  F.  Knapp. 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  1899. 
This  book  consists  of  two  separate  prize  essays  on  the  subject 
of  Railway  Traffic  Associations,  and  of  the  degree  and  form  of 
co-operation  that  should  be  granted  competing  railways  in  the 
United  States.  They  were  considered  studies  of  such  excep- 
tional value  by  the  University  that  it  was  considered  desirable 
to  include  them  among  the  University  Series  in  Political 
Economy  and  Public  Law.  A  more  magisterial  decision  could 
hardly  be  given  on  the  value  of  this  investigation.  The  subject 
is  immensely  more  important  in  America  than  here,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  railway  system  there  is  larger  and  more  complicated 
than  ours  ;  but  the  principles  upon  which  the  amalgamation  of 
railways  ought  to  be  allowed  have  to  be  considered  in  England 
too  from  time  to  time  ;  as  in  that  of  the  most  recent  case  the 
London  Chatham  and  Dover  and  the  South-Eastern  Railways. 
We  can  thoroughly  endorse  the  statement  of  the  writer  of  the 
introduction,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission,  that  these  essays  are  a  valaable  contribution  to 
railway  literature,  and  will  be  read  w  ith  interest  and  profit  by  all 
who  desire  accurate  knowledge  of  railway  history  and  correct 
views  of  railway  regulation.  We  may  add  that  their  interest 
is  not  less  as  a  contribution  to  the  social  and  political  life  of 
America  which  is  so  closely  bound  up  with  its  railways. 

Mr.  Arthur  Paterson  in  "  Oliver  Cromwell  :  his  Life  and 
Character  "  (London  :  Nisbet.  1899.  10s.  net)  shows  himself 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  new  biography  of  the  Protector  is 
not  called  for.  If  it  were,  Mr.  Paterson's  chief  qualifications 
for  the  task  are  a  meritorious  industry  and  an  unblushing 
tendency  to  hero-worship.  He  aims  at  giving  a  narrative  of 
Cromwell's  personal  life  and  motives  ;  and  seeks  to  prove  that 
Cromwell  was  the  most  lovable,  the  most  disinterested  and  the 
most  remarkable  of  men.  To  Mr.  Paterson  "the  judgment  of 
posterity,"  which  dares  to  call  the  actions  and  the  motives  of 
Cromwell  in  question,  "is  a  strange  and  wonderful  thing."  Mr. 
Paterson's  "judgment"  clearly  is  of  the  "  posterity  "  order. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

"  Paris  from  1800  to  1900."    Paris:  Librairie  Plon.  1899. 

Few  French  publications  have  attracted  more  attention,  or 
aroused  more  admiration  of  late,  than  the  truly  amazing  work 
issued  by  the  Librairie  Plon,  month  by  month,  under  the  title 
of  "Paris,  from  1800  to  1900."  It  is  edited  by  M.  Charles 
Simond,  a  distinguished  man  of  letters  ;  among  the  contributors 
are  MM.  Berr,  Calmettes,  Claretie,  Coppee,  Houssaye, 
Carroumet,  Mezieres,  Montorgueil  and  other  flowers  of  the 
Institute  and  Academy  ;  it  will  be  complete  in  twenty  parts. 
From  the  prefatory  note  we  gather  that  it  has  been  the 
editors  aim  to  'base  his  work  on  purely  documentary  evi- 
dence ;  and,  to  accomplish  it,  he  has  spent  yea<:s  in 
libraries,  museums  and  picture-galleries  where,  aided  by 
their  officials,  he  has  discovered  much  that  is  curious  and 
new.  So  successful  has  he  been  in  his  researches  that 
M.  Simond  promises  no  less  than  two  thousand  pages  with 
four  thousand  illustrations  ;  and,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
used  as  a  book  of  reference  in  years  to  come,  he  will  have  them 
bound  together  in  three  volumes — the  first  to  cover  thirty 
years,  the  second  to  deal  with  the  stirring  days  of  the  Second 
Republic  and  Second  Empire,  the  third  to  depict  Paris  under  the 
reign  of  the  present  Republic.  Still,  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
only  the  political  life  of  these  last  hundred  years  is  to  be  viewed 
and  criticised  by  M.  Simond  and  his  collaborators.  Determined 
to  show  Paris  and  her  people  as  they  were,  her  biographers 
supply  plans  and  maps,  lead  you  into  the  streets  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  pedlars  and  labourers,  guide  you  to  Mont- 
martre— a  rugged  waste  in  1800,  with  windmills  but  no  cabarets. 
Then,  they  usher  you  into  salons — "  salons  artistiques  " — where 
great  men  and-  famous  women  assembled  ;  through  the  foyers 
of  the  Comedie  Franchise,  and  out  into  the  streets  again  to 
peer  at  odd  people  and  odd  corners  ;  striking  figures  in  striking 
costumes  strut  about,  now  under  the  Porte  St.-Martin,  now  in 
the  Bois  de  Yincennes.  Solemn  ceremonies  and  gay  fetes  are 
depicted  ;  old  caricatures  are  reproduced,  carriages,  coins  and 
fashions  are  portrayed  as  they  change.  Nor  is  this  all.  Since 
every  monthly  part  covers  a  period  of  five  years,  and  as  the 
reader  may  be  confused  as  to  an  event  or  a  date  at  the 
end  of  its  perusal,  M.  Simond  supplies,  with  true  thoughtfulness, 
a  diary  for  every  twelvemonth.  Here,  every  month — almost 
every  day,  is  reviewed,  briefly,  of  course,  but  clearly  :  a  first 
night  at  the  Comedie  or  a  great  ball,  a  startling  murder  or  a 
sudden  death.  Other  features  are  promised,  but  we  have 
already  reviewed  enough.  If  M.  Simond's  vast  work  has  a 
fault  it  is  that  it  is  too  vast,  too  comprehe-wsive  and  likely  by 
its  intense  interest  to  take  up  too  much  of  a  busy  man's  time. 
Still,  it  is  at  once  simple — amusing,  too,  as  well  as  "instructive" 
— and,  as  it  only  costs  two  francs  a  number,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  succeed. 

"Clio."  By  Anatole  France.    Paris  :  Calmann-Le'vy.  1899.  6/. 

Anatole  France  has  wandered  into  the  old  world,  far  across 
France — to  ancient  Greece.  He  lingers  there,  however,  for 
but  a  brief  while,  then  starts  for  Italy  to  study  Caesar,  and 
afterwards,  skipping  centuries,  he  shares  Napoleon's  ship 
"lie  Muiron"  before  Egypt.  There,  at  least,  are  the  scenes 
he  has  laid  for  the  three  chief  sketches  contained  in  his 
last  new  work  "  Clio."  To  review  them  exhaustively  would 
be  idle— indeed  impossible — for  they  are  delicate  atoms, 
without  either  pronounced  points  or  plot.  Still,  the  style  and 
descriptive  passages  are  perfect — particularly  in  "  Le  Chanteur 
de  Kyme,"  the  first  chapter  in  the  book  ..."  II  allait  par  le 
sentier  qui  suit  le  rivage  le  long  des  collines.  Son  front 
etait  nu,  coupe  de  rides  profpndes  et  ceint  d'un  bandeau 
de  laine  rouge.  Sur  ses  tempes  les  boucles  blanches 
de  ses  cheveux  flottaient  au  vent  de  la  mer.  Les  flocons 
d'une  barbe  de  neige  se  pressaient  a  '  son  menton.  Sa 
tunique  et  ses  pieds  nus  avaient  la  couleur  des  chemins  sur 
lesquels  il  errait  depuis  tant  d'annees.  A  son  cote  pendait  une 
lyre  grossiere.  On  le  nommait  le  Vieillard,  on  le  nommait 
aussi  le  Chanteur."  Soon,  he  sees  "  la  blanche  Kyme,  sa 
patrie,"  and,  then,  the  walls  of  his  modest  home.  Melantho 
welcomes  him — his  slave — by  whom  he  has  had  many  sons  now 
dead,  however,  or  far  away.  And,  after  he  has  eaten  frugally, 
children  come  to  learn  his  songs  and  to  listen  to  his  wisdom. 
But,  one  day,  the  "Vieillard"  sets  forth  cjr^a  long  journey  to 
entertain  the  rich  Meges  :  for  he  is  weary  of  his  poverty  and 
emulous  almost  of  the  prosperity  of  other  men.  Meges  greets 
him  kindly;  but  soon  the  "  Vieillard "  :  is  disgusted  by 
the  coarseness  of  the  rich  and  by  a  brawl  that  takes 
place.  Clasping  his  lyre  to  his  breast,  he  goes  forth,  and — 
"  A  sa  colere  succedait  une  profonde  lassitude  et  un 
acre  degout  des  hommes  et  de  la  vie.  Le  desir  de  se  meler  aux 
dieux  enflait  sa  poitrine.  Une  ombre  douce,  un  silence  amical 
et  la  paix  de  la  nuit  enveloppaient  toutes  choses.  A  l'occident, 
vers  les  contrees  oh,  Ton  dit  que  flottent  les  ombres  des  morts, 
la  lune  divine,  suspendue  dans  le  ciel  limpide,  semait  de  fleurs 
argentees  la  mer  souriante.  Et  le  vieil  Homere  s'avanca  sur  le 
haut  promontoire  jusqu'a  ce  que  la  terre,  qui  l'avait  porte  si 
longtemps,  manquat  sous  ses  pas." 
"Revue  des  Deilx  Mondes."^i5  November. 

If  Europe  is  to  exist  there  must  be  an  Austria  in  Europe. 
This  is  not  exactly  a  prophecy,  but  the   conclusion  of  M. 


Charles  Benoist's  article  on  "  L'Europe  sans  Autriche"  iri 
which  he  poses  the  question  "  Is  Europe  really  menaced 
with  the  disappearance  of  Austria?"  It  is  a  secret  known 
to  none  at  present.  There  may  be  a  crisis  which  will 
possibly  only  affect,  at  its  beginning  at  any  rate,  the  interior 
form  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  without  changing  its 
international  and  European  relations.  M.  Ernest  Daudet  con- 
tinues his  account  of  the  embassy  of  the  Due  Decazes  compris- 
ing the  years  1820-1821.  The  letters  of  Decazes  at  this  time 
are  interesting  for  the  details  they  contain  of  the  proceedings 
connected  with  the  divorce  bill  by  George  IV.  against  Queen 
Caroline  when  the  people  used  to  greet  their  sovereign  with  the 
cry  "George!  What  have  you  done  with  your  wife?"  M. 
Daudet  expresses  not  only  his  own  but  the  generally  received 
opinion  that  if  the  Queen's  conduct  is  to  be  excused  "e'estdans 
les  procedes  de  son  mari,  dans  les  vices,  dans  les  instincts 
abjects  qu'il  manifesta  des  sa  nuit  de  noces."  Decazes  found 
like  every  other  man  who  took  part  in  this  business  that  he  was 
an  object  of  suspicion  both  to  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  and  he 
had  a  very  troublesome  time.  The  King's  (Louis  XVIII.) 
letters  to  him  were  opened  and  in  reference  to  this  the  King- 
quotes  : 

"  Un  roi  pour  ses  sujets  est  un  dieu  qu'on  revere. 
Pour  un  commis  anglais,  e'est  un  homme  ordinaire." 

There  are  many  other  interesting  details  relating  to  the  social 
life  of  the  time,  fashionable,  artistic,  literary  and  political  which 
are  piquant  to  an  Englishman  as  coming  from  a  French 
observer  with  so  many  opportunities  of  forming  inside 
opinions. 

"Revue  de  Paris."    15  November. 

Lieutenant  "  X.'s"  account  of  the  attack  and  capitulation  of 
Manila  is  biassed  by  an  evident  partiality  for  the  Spaniards, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  interesting  and  vivid.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  article  in  the  "  Revue  de  Paris  "  for  15  November. 
It  takes  the  form  of  a  diary,  and  deals  with  the  events  of  each 
August  day.  The  weather  was  bad  and,  in  the  beginning,  time 
passed  lazily  and  tediously :  so  lazily,  in  fact,  that  Lieutanant  X. 
had  leisure  enough  to  jot  down  a  number  of  unflattering  an  d, 
to  the  reader,  seemingly  unjust  criticisms  of  American  manners 
and  ways.  Dewey,  we  are  told,  is  worthless  as  an  admiral  ; 
his  men  were  arrogant  and  vain.  And,  after  the  capitulation, 
the  soldiers  from  the  States  "  became  brutal  "  and  "  got  drunk," 
while  the  volunteers  who  had  enlisted  without  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  ways  of  war  ill-treated  the  natives.  Both  before 
and  after,  the  Spanish  officers  in  Manila  displayed  great 
dignity  and  calm  ;  many  complained  of  the  corruption  and 
incapacity  of  the  Government  in  Madrid,  all  behaved  like 
"  heroes  "  and  "  gentlemen."  After  viewing  the  foreign  boats 
that  waited  before  Manila,  Lieutenant  X.  declares  that  England 
was  all  the  time  the  "  secret  ally  "  of  the  Americans,  and  that 
she  did  "  her  best  to  aid  them  in  every  way."  Ambiguous, 
this  ;  but  Lieutenant  X.  ought  to  know,  for  he  evidently 
watched  the  scene  from  a  French  vessel — or  was  it,  perhaps, 
from  a  Spanish  man-of-war? 

"  Revue  des  Revues."    15  November. 

According  to  M.  Jules  Delvaille — a  well-known  professor — a 
society  has  just  been  formed  in  France  to  found  a  number  of 
retreats  for  the  working  classes,  after  the  pattern  of  the  People' s 
Palace  and  Toynbee  Hall.     To  stimulate  those  who  have 

{Continued  on  page  656.) 
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NOTES. 

Deep  grief  is  silent,  and  its  silence  should  be  re- 
spected. Especially  is  this  duty  to  be  observed  towards 
the  private  sorrows  of  public  men  whose  lives  we  are  in 
these  days  of  journalistic  enterprise  all  too  prone  to  think 
of  and  speak  of  as  common  property,  delicacy  and  fear 
of  intrusion  being  flung  to  the  winds.  But  there  are 
men  and  women,  whose  lives  become  so  essential  to, 
so  much  a  part  of  their  country  that  the  whole  nation 
necessarily  shares  even  in  their  private  joys  and  private 
sorrows.  Lord  Salisbury  has  long  been  one  of  these  ; 
the  country  looks  to  him  as  a  great  Englishman  rather 
than  as  a  party  leader ;  and  instinctively  the  whole 
people  sympathises  with  him  in  his  great  sorrow, 
sympathises  deeply.  Such  women  as  Lady  Salisbury  are 
rare  and  a  nation  can  ill  afford  to  lose  them. 

We  endorse  Mr.  Chaplin's  rebuke  of  Mr.  Bryce  for  a 
premature  discussion  of  the  future  government  of  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State,  and  we  fear  we 
must  share  with  Mr.  Chaplin  the  guilt  of  having  quoted 
the  proverb  about  catching  your  hare.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  members  of  the  Cabinet  will  give  up 
repeating  parrotwise  that  had  they  despatched  the 
Army  Corps  in  the  summer,  it  would  merely  have 
antedated  the  Ultimatum.  The  Boer  authorities 
have  admitted  that  the  Orange  Free  Staters  were  not 
ready  to  take  the  field  in  the  summer,  and,  as  has 
often  been  pointed  out,  there  is  no  grass  before  the 
rain.  It  is  now  common  talk  amongst  politicians  that 
the  person  to  blame  for  our  unpreparedness  is  not  Lord 
Lansdowne,  nor  Lord  Wolseley,  nor  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  refused  to 
agree  to  the  necessary  expenditure.  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach  has  never  been  the  darling  of  his  party,  but 
should  this  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  he  will  be  less 
loved  than  ever. 

Fuller  accounts  have  now  come  of  the  battles  of 
Dundee  and  Elandslaagte.  The  latter  is  the  only 
defeat  which  the  Boers  so  far  admit,  and  from  all 
accounts  it  must  have  been  an  even  grander  perform- 
ance than  was  at  first  imagined.    The  flank  attack 


by  the  Gordon  Highlanders  and  the  Manchester 
Regiment  was  a  magnificent  achievement,  as  was  the 
frontal  attack  by  the  Devonshire  Regiment.  So  in- 
tensely was  fire  concentrated  on  the  officers  in  the 
flank  attack  that  the  wonder  is  any  escaped.  The  war 
correspondents  give  full  play  to  their  fancies  in  florid 
and  sensational  description,  and  most  of  them  make 
amends  with  a  vengeance  for  the  muzzling  they  have 
endured  at  the  hands  of  the  press  censor.  As  usual 
their  accounts  dissolve  themselves  largely  into  a  praise 
of  what  the  Highlanders  did.  The  latter  of  course 
always  do  splendidly.  Still  it  is  not  fair  that  when 
other  regiments  do  equally  well,  and  in  this  case  others 
did  at  least  equally  well,  they  should  not  get  equal 
credit. 

The  4. 7-inch  naval  guns  at  Ladysmith  have  stood  us 
in  good  stead,  and  the  way  in  which  they  were  brought 
up-country  is  peculiarly  interesting.  What  happened 
was  this.  The  guns  were  rivetted  on  to  railway  trucks 
for  the  journey.  At  Ladysmith,  a  temporary  line  was 
laid  down  from  the  railway  to  where  the  guns'  position 
was  to  be.  At  this  point  the  temporary  line  ended, 
and  holes  were  dug  to  receive  the  trucks.  A  light 
line  like  this,  and  one  which  would  not  be  required 
to  carry  an  engine,  could  be  constructed  with  compara- 
tive ease.  In  any  case  the  guns  on  their  arrival  were 
conveyed  in  their  trucks  to  the  end  of  the  extemporised 
line,  and  run  down  into  the  holes,  which  were  then 
filled  in  with  earth  round  the  wheels  and  body  of  the 
trucks.  An  excellent  gun  platform  was  thus  at  once 
created.  This  was  certainly  a  triumph-  of  ingenuity  ; 
and  if  we  remember  that  these  guns  weighed  two  tons 
each  without  bearings,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
apparently  insuperable  obstacle  could  have  been  got 
over  in  any  other  way.  But,  contrary  to  what  one 
might  expect,  this  resourceful  expedient  was  due  not 
to  the  initiative  of  the  Navy,  but  to  that  of  the  despised 
War  Office. 

Mr.  Kruger's  threat  to  shoot  six  British  prisoners 
of  war  if  one  supposed  Boer  spy  be  executed  is  another 
gross  violation  of  the  laws  of  civilised  warfare.  The 
rule  which  should  guide  a  belligerent  in  his  treatment 
of  prisoners  is  the  same  as  that  which  should  guide 
him  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  generally — to  use  no 
more  violence  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  follows 
therefore  that  a  prisoner  of  war  can  be  confined  only 
to  prevent  his  escaping  ;  and,  as  necessarily  he  is  taken 
while  doing  a  perfectly  legal  act,  his  confinement  should 
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not  be  penal.  It  should  be  mere  detention.  But  it 
may  be  as  vigorous  as  the  situation  demands.  Above 
all  the  life  of  a  prisoner  of  war  can  only  be  taken  in 
two  cases  :  when  he  is  in  the  act  of  escaping — but  then 
it  must  be  done  on  the  spot — or  when  it  is  a  question 
of  retaliation. 

Retaliation  is  repugnant  to  all  modern  ideas,  and  is 
often  likely  to  defeat  the  end  it  has  in  view.  It  is  the 
ultimate  right  of  war,  and  a  belligerent  is  only  justified 
in  resorting  to  it  in  circumstances  of  extreme  neces- 
sity. For  instance  an  unjust  execution  of  prisoners  of 
war  may  be  followed  by  the  execution  of  a  similar 
number  on  the  other  side.  In  the  present  case,  we  find 
on  one  side  a  reputed  spy,  and  on  the  other  some 
regular  prisoners  of  war.  Now  though  it  is  permissible 
to  employ  spies,  the  matter  ends  there.  It  is  regarded 
as  dishonourable  to  become  one,  and  it  is  justifiable  to 
execute  one.  In  this  connexion  we  may  say  that  a 
soldier  in  uniform  can  in  no  case  become  a  spy.  Though 
the  right  to  execute  spies  should  only  be  exercised  in 
extreme  cases,  the  British  —  should  this  particular 
individual  clearly  be  proved  to  be  one — would  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  do  so.  But  that  could  in  no  case 
confer  a  similar  right  on  the  Boers  towards  even  one- 
much  less  towards  six — of  their  prisoners  of  war. 

So  confused  are  the  reports  of  the  war  in  the  French 
press  that  the  Parisian  has  given  up  perusing  them 
altogether.  They  are,  to  say  the  least,  at  once  ignorant 
and  vague  ;  they  give  no  news,  but  they  fill  columns. 
Now  and  then,  papers  like  the  "  Intransigeant  "  and 
•'  Patrie  "  announce  that  the  Boers  are  about  to  win  a 
brilliant  and  unexpected  victory,  br  that  the  English 
have  had  to  beat  a  retreat — ambiguous  statements, 
both,  and  never  so  successful  as  to  be  officially  con- 
firmed. Paris  is  told,  also,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
been  hooted  in  the  streets  of  London,  or  mobbed  at 
Birmingham,  and  that  he  has  been  seen  to  "shiver" 
and  to  "turn  pale."  But,  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been 
libelled  and  attacked  day  by  day,  Lord  Salisbury  has 
gained  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  French  press 
by  the  sad  loss  he  has  so  suddenly  sustained.  In  the 
"  Figaro,"  M.  Valfrey  devoted  a  long  leader  to  the 
politics  and  policy  of  the  Prime  Minister ;  and  hoped, 
for  the  sake  of  England  and  of  Europe,  that  there  was 
no  truth  in  the  report  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  shortly 
to  retire.  Indeed,  the  entire  press  is  unanimous  on  this 
point  ;  and  sees  trouble  ahead,  and  tragedies,  if  the 
rumour  should  turn  out  to  be  true. 

The  long  list  of  interpellations  being  disposed  of,  and 
the  Government  having  gained  a  substantial  majority, 
Nationalists,  Republicans  and  all  parties  in  the 
Chamber  have  settled  down  more  or  less  soberly  to 
examine  and  discuss  the  Budget.  That  the  vote  of 
confidence  in  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  should  be  so 
powerfully  supported,  was  a  surprise  and,  to  his  enemies, 
a  disagreeable  shock.  In  July  his  majority  was  just 
over  twenty  ;  to-day  it  is  six  times  as  much,  and  so 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  may  safely  introduce  new  regu- 
lations and  reforms.  Political  life  in  France  is  so  agi- 
tated and  uncertain,  however,  that  no  one  can  predict 
how  long  the  Premier  will  remain  in  power  :  he  will  con- 
stitute almost  a  record  if  he  keeps  his  post  for  another 
six  months.  On  Monday  his  enemies  hoped  to  trouble 
him  by  an  interpellation  on  the  "  red  flag"  which  had 
been  unfurled  in  the  Place  de  la  Nation  the  day  before. 
But  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  answered  them  successfully 
and  sat  down  finally  amidst  loud  cheers  and  applause. 
His  self-confidence  and  success  have  already  made  a 
great  impression  in  Paris  ;  and  we  should  not  wonder 
if  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau — in  spite  of  his  defence  of  M. 
Eiffel  in  the  Panama  affair — became  popular  with  the 
people  whom,  M.  Rochefort  says,  he  has  often  helped 
to  rob  ! 

Few  stirring  scenes  have  taken  place  in  the  High 
Court  this  week.  M.  Deroulede  has  insulted  the 
President  and  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment ;  the 
audience  has  applauded  whenever  he  has  been  called  to 
order,  and  an  anti-Semitic  journalist  has  been  turned 
out  of  court.  But  all  these  events  were  eclipsed  when 
M.  Jules  Guerin  drew  forth  his  handkerchief  and  burst 
into  tears.  He  has  never  been  seen  to  weep  before  ; 
his  voice  has  never  even  trembled,  and  so  this  sudden 


expression  of  feeling  was  an  amazing  surprise.  All 
his  past  was  overhauled  and  examined  :  Guerin  has  had 
many  professions,  has  often  been  in  prison.  But, 
throughout  his  career,  he  has  been  "  pursued  and 
persecuted  by  enemies  and  villains."  This,  we  believe, 
is  the  pet  delusion  of  madmen  ;  and,  as  M.  Guerin 
could  neither  name  his  persecutors  nor  explain  how  he 
has  been  persecuted,  we  agree  with  M.  Clemenceau 
that  "  the  brave  Jules  is  not  quite  sane." 

Opinions  differ  in  France  as  to  the  significance  of 
the  German  Emperor's  visit  to  the  Queen.  Some  say 
that  it  is  an  open  expression  of  sympathy,  and  that  it 
may  result  in  an  alliance  between  England  and 
Germany.  Others  declare  that  it  is  merely  a 
"family  affair,"  prompted  by  a  grandson's  natural 
desire  to  embrace  his  grandmother.  Both  sides, 
however,  are  extremely  bewildered  and  bitter.  The 
press,  of  course,  treats  the  Windsor  fetes  with  sarcasm  ; 
and  deplores  the  shabbiness  of  the  decorations  and  of 
the  ceremonies  at  Court.  "  All  hope  that  France, 
Russia  and  Germany  will  form  an  alliance  against 
England  is  lost,"  declares  the  "  Patrie,"  "  Russia  and 
France  stand  alone,  and  must  beware  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  Queen  !  "  Still,  another  evening  paper  fears 
that  the  Tsar  is  offended  with  France,  and  that  the 
alliance  made  by  M.  Felix  Faure  is  not  too  safe  and  sure. 
When  troubles  in  the  Transvaal  commenced,  it  goes  on, 
the  Tsar  saw  that  war  was  probable  and,  with  a  view 
to  preventing  it,  invited  France  to  interfere.  M. 
Delcasse,  however,  wisely  declined  to  fall  in  with  the 
Tzar's  proposal ;  and  thus  a  breach  between  the  two 
countries  was  occasioned.  These,  we  are  told,  are  the 
words  of  a  "  distinguished  diplomat  ;  "  but  even  less  im- 
portant people  in  France  attach  scant  importance  to  the 
French  and  Russian  "  alliance." 

The  fact  that  the  German  Reichstag  celebrated  the 
day  of  the  Emperor's  visit  to  England  by  throwing  out 
for  the  second  time  and  by  an  enormous  majority  his 
favourite  "  penal  servitude  "  Bill  has  not  been  noticed 
in  this  country  but  it  was  the  chief  event  of  the  week  in 
German  politics.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  the  Emperor 
hopes  to  gain  by  endeavouring  to  force  on  the  country 
an  unworkable  scheme  and  thus  embittering  the  very 
parties  whose  support  will  be  necessary  if  the  Canal 
Bill  and  the  Navy  Bill  are  to  be  carried.  The  Emperor 
has  now  had  many  years'  experience  in  the  art  of 
governing  but  he  seems  further  than  ever  from  building 
up  anything  resembling  a  working  government  party 
in  the  Reichstag.  Yet  he  is  popular  in  the  country  and 
were  it  not  for  a  certain  fussiness  and  love  of  dictation 
in  small  details  he  could  easily  secure  the  support  of 
some  dominant  section  of  the  Reichstag.  And  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  generally  gets  his  way  in  the  end. 

The  French  seem  determined  not  to  educate  them- 
selves out  of  their  Indian  possessions.  Taking  warning 
perhaps  by  the  co-relation  between  higher  education 
and  sedition  in  some  parts  of  British  India  they  have 
decided  to  abolish  the  former  altogether  and  have 
accordingly  done  away  with  the  Colonial  College  at 
Pondicherry.  It  does  not  appear  whether  a  Madras  B.A. 
will  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  substitute  for  an  Indian- 
French  or  pure  Gallic  degree.  The  present  state  of 
French  feeling  against  this  country  will  probably  save 
our  Indian  Universities  from  an  invasion  of  candidates 
for  office  over  the  border.  The  calmness  with  which 
the  measure  has  been  accepted  by  the  Pondicherry 
Babu  would  indicate  that  the  higher  public  service,  for 
which  a  University  degree  is  the  passport,  has  not  the 
same  attractions  in  the  French  possessions  that  it  has 
under  our  much-abused  rule. 

Lord  Curzon  is  evidently  not  content  to  confine  his 
journeys  to  solemn  trips  from  Calcutta  to  Simla  and 
back,  with  a  few  halts  for  ceremony  or  relaxation  en 
route.  He  is  on  the  right  line.  The  spectacle  of  a 
Viceroy  circling  distressed  tracts  almost  unattended 
and  paying  surprise  visits  to  famine  camps  is  more 
useful  and  in  its  way  no  less  impressive  than  a  durbar. 
His  fearless  inspections  of  plague  hospitals  and  segre- 
gation camps  give  weight  to  his  words  when  he  calls 
on  the  native  community  to  assist  in  preventive 
measures.  It  might  be  wise  however  if  he  could  avoid 
being  so  frequently  drawn  for  speeches  in  the  style  of  a 
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parliamentary  candidate  on  tour  in  his  constituency. 
The  public  utterances  of  a  Viceroy  should  be  few  and 
weighty.  The  question,  for  instance,  of  Viceregal 
responsibility  cannot  be  usefully  discussed  in  an  answer 
to  a  casual  address. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  considerable  activity  has 
been  displayed  in  several  departments  of  the  Russian 
Government  in  connexion  with  the  settlement  of 
European  Russian  peasants  in  various  parts  of  the 
Empire  in  Asia.  The  policy  which  Russia  is  syste- 
matically pursuing  in  peasant  emigration  to  the  East 
demands  serious  attention.  By  the  laws  of  1889  and 
1892  special  facilities  were  offered  to  peasants  and 
artisans  emigrating  to  localities  which  would  serve  as 
strategic  centres  in  the  advance  of  Russia  eastwards. 
"Approved"  parties  of  peasants  with  their  families, 
possessing  a  capital  of  from  ^20  to  £60,  are  now  con- 
veyed to  their  destination  at  Government  expense,  and 
provided  with  a  grant  of  land,  free  of  rent  and  taxes 
for  twenty  years,  with  permission,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period  to  purchase  the  land  by  annual  payments, 
extending  over  forty  years,  or  to  retain  their  holdings 
by  a  small  rental  to  the  Government.  Families  bringing 
with  them  a  capital  of  not  less  than  £60  may  borrow 
from  the  Government  for  the  development  of  their  pro- 
perty an  equal  amount,  repayable  by  instalments  in 
thirty-three  years. 

Recently  yet  more  liberal  conditions  have  been 
offered  to  time-expired  soldiers  already  in  the  country 
who  either  marry  daughters  of  European  colonists,  or 
arrange  for  members  of  their  own  families  to  join  them. 
Since  1889  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  Russian  peasants 
have  been  settled  in  the  Altai  mining  districts,  and 
enormous  numbers  in  the  Amur  and  Usuri  provinces, 
while  the  population  of  a  large  part  of  Turkestan  has 
more  than  doubled  during  the  last  ten  years,  mainly 
through  immigration  from  European  Russia.  At  this 
moment  similar  "strategic"  attention  is  also  being 
given  to  the  Persian  and  Afghan  frontiers.  The  Russian 
Government  is  probably  well  advised  in  its  belief  that 
a  large  part  of  the  money  now  expended  in  transporting 
soldiers  for  a  few  years  to  distant  garrisons  might  be 
more  advantageously  employed  in  founding  permanent 
and  self-supporting  communities  that  would  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  Russianising  alien  populations  and 
providing  material  for  new  armies.  The  scheme  is  one 
that  might  be  studied  with  advantage  in  view  of  a  final 
settlement  of  the  South  African  question.  Not  the 
least  important  phase  of  Russia's  action  is  the  effort  to 
encourage  the  emigration  of  Russian  women  and  girls, 
in  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  inconvenience 
and  weakness  of  a  mixed  race  on  the  most  vulnerable 
parts  of  the  Russian  frontiers. 

Once  more  the  Irish  members  met  on  Thursday  to 
discuss  the  great  question  of  "unity"  but  as  only 
nineteen  of  them  could  be  got  to  unite  to  the  extent  of 
meeting  in  the  same  room  the  outlook  remains  clouded. 
Mr.  John  Redmond  retired  to  America  some  months 
ago  but  it  is  known  that  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Healy  has 
the  remotest  intention  of  uniting,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  making  things  hot  for  poor  Mr.  Dillon  who  it  is  said 
threatens,  unless  things  improve,  to  follow  the  example 
of  Mr.  William  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Davitt  and  abandon 
Parliamentary  politics  altogether.  In  the  division  of 
Mayo  vacated  by  Mr.  Davitt  some  half-dozen  rival 
Nationalist  candidates  have  already  presented  them- 
selves whilst  in  London  a  Nationalist  M.P.  has  been 
fighting  a  libel  action  against  one  of  his  ex-colleagues 
who  owns  a  paper — and  uses  it.  On  the  whole  the 
materials  for  reunion  seem  scanty. 

Sir  Thomas  Esmonde's  scheme  for  a  General  Con- 
ference of  Irish  County  Councils  has  taken  practical 
shape  and  the  first  business  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Dublin  on  6  December.  We  have  already  called  atten- 
tion to  this  most  promising  and  hopeful  movement  and 
it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  and  see  whether  it 
escapes  from  the  many  traps  that  have  been  set  for  it. 
The  professional  politicians  are  dead  against  it,  and  it 
is  understood  in  Ireland  that  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien 
having  failed  to  strangle  it  at  its  birth  in  May  last  are 
now  arranging  to  "capture  "  it  by  sending  up  as  county 
representatives  a  number  of  their  agents  who  will  insist 


on  opening  the  proceedings  by  the  passing  of  a  number 
of  wild  resolutions  about  the  Boers  and  Irish  indepen- 
dence and  so  frighten  off  the  Unionist  County  Councils 
who  have  joined  the  movement  on  the  strength  of 
assurances  that  it  shall  be  kept  rigidly  non-political.  It 
is  a  characteristic  trick  but  there  are  good  hopes  that  it 
may  be  defeated. 

The  London  County  Council,  after  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Snodgrass,  has  been  "going  to  begin"  to  solve 
the  housing  problem  any  time  this  ten  years  past,  but 
its  proceedings  are  deliberate.  Now,  however,  we  are 
told  that  the  coat  is  really  coming  off.  It  is  announced 
that  forty  acres  of  land  in  the  suburbs  are  to  be 
bought  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  working- 
class  dwellings.  If  this  means  that  the  Council  has 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  house-famine  we  are 
glad  to  hear  it.  If  it  means  that  the  Council  repents 
of  having  failed  to  house  even  half  the  number  of 
people  that  it  has  displaced,  we  have  no  objection  to 
raise.  But  the  announcement  was  hailed  in  the  Radical 
press  as  if  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  was  at 
hand.  The  public  must  not  be  deluded.  What  the 
Council  is  proposing  to  do  is  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean 
of  what  is  needed  ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
this  Progressive  body  has  any  grip  of  the  subject  or 
any  notion  of  dealing  with  it  systematically. 

One  of  the  impossibilities  discovered  by  the  Roth- 
schild Committee  on  Old  Age  Pensions  was  that  of 
establishing  a  system  of  annuities  to  which  the  State 
should  make  a  contribution.  And  yet  for  the  last 
three  years  this  system  has  been  growing  rapidly  in 
Belgium,  and  a  most  satisfactory  feature  of  it  is  that 
the  agency  by  which  the  accounts  with  the  State  are 
opened  is  that  of  the  Friendly  Societies  and  that 
employers  of  labour  for  this  purpose  form  their  em- 
ployees into  such  societies.  It  is  quite  true  that 
any  system  of  annuities  will  not  cover  all  the  classes  of 
people  for  whom  provision  ought  to  be  made  by 
pensions  ;  but  the  experience  of  Belgium  shows  that  it 
might,  and  indeed  should,  be  an  integral  partof  a  pension 
scheme. 

The  Technical  Education  Board  of  London  is  certainly 
doing  good  work.  The  Report  shows  that  within 
the  last  ten  years  it  has  built  and  equipped  no  less  than 
seven  Polytechnics  at  a  cost  of  over  ,£350,000.  Most 
of  this  has  come  from  London's  share  of  the  "whisky 
money,"  but  much  has  also  been  drawn  from  the 
coffers  of  the  City  companies  and  the  City  Parochial 
Charities.  The  Board  has  further  contributed  towards 
the  efficiency  of  Technical  Education  in  London  by 
subsidising  a  host  of  subordinate  institutes.  Last 
session  over  900,000  "  student  hours  "  were  paid  for  by 
the  Board  in  Polytechnics  alone.  Probably  the  most 
useful  side  of  its  work  is  the  provision  it  makes  for 
adapting  technical  education  to  the  trade  needs  of  each 
separate  locality,  thus  at  Battersea  special  attention 
is  given  to  chemistry  which  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  industries  of  the  district. 

Mr.  Ritchie  claims  to  be  of  the  school  of  the  prophets. 
He  foretold  a  year  ago  that  trade  would  boom  and  lo  ! 
the  boom  is  here.  What  more  is  needed  to  establish 
his  claim  ?  And  on  the  strength  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
prevision,  he  proceeds  to  dogmatise  as  to  the  position 
of  our  trade  generally.  We  are  doing  better  now  than 
we  have  done  for  fifteen  years  past ;  and  they  who  dare 
suggest  that  all  is  not  for  the  best  with  this  best  of  all 
possible  commercial  nations  are  merely  timorous  vision- 
aries. If  the  average  student  of  trade  statistics  cannot 
rise  to  the  optimistic  heights  to  which  a  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  easily  attains,  his  limitations  are 
unfortunate — though  not  necessarily  for  himself.  Mr. 
Ritchie  says  it  is  absurd  to  regard  imports  and  exports 
separately.  The  only  fair  and  reasonable  way  is  to  take 
them  together.  Mr.  Ritchie's  methods  strike  us  as  an 
admirable  hint  to  spendthrifts.  Mr.  Ritchie  has  a  further 
advantage.  He  is  able  to  include  in  his  survey  "  in- 
visible exports." 

The  call  list  of  this  term,  a  diminished  list,  seems  to 
indicate  that  men  are  more  and  more  taking  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  Bar  as  a  kind  of  degree,  an  aid  to 
success  in  vocations  other  than  and  indeed  remote  from 
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law.  This  is  no  bad  thing-  for  the  community,  for  to 
have  read  some  law,  even  the  little  required  to  pass  the 
Bar  examinations,  is  healthful  intellectually,  and  might 
well  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  good  educa- 
tion. But  of  vastly  greater  significance  would  be  a 
barrister's  status,  if  it  necessarily  involved  six  months' 
or  a  year's  attendance  in  the  Courts.  There  could  not 
be  an  exercise  more  truly  and  entirely  educational  than 
the  intellectual  watching  of  the  conduct  of  cases.  But 
good  for  the  community  as  is  the  "  comprehension  "  of 
the  Bar,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  some  of  its  practising 
members  should  look  at  the  process  askance.  Their 
interests  in  the  profession  should  come  first,  and  there 
is  danger  of  their  rightful  influence  being  swamped — 
or  at  least  diluted — in  the  crowd. 

It  is  said  that  the  English  Church  Union  is  fomenting 
disobedience  in  the  clergy.  Canon  Crosse,  himself  a 
member  of  the  Union,  has  protested  with  emphasis 
against  the  prevailing  practice  of  insulting  and  denoun- 
cing the  Bishops.  Apparently  the  country  members  of 
the  Union  are  much  disturbed  at  the  action  of  the 
Council,  but  they  are  unorganised  and  distant,  and  can 
be  ignored  without  risk  though  they  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  society.  Lord  Halifax  and  the  extreme 
men  who  dominate  the  Council  have  the  Metropolitan 
Unionists  behind  them,  and  they  use  to  the  full  the 
tactical  advantage  they  possess.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  position  of  members,  whom  we  may  take  to  be 
typical  High  Churchmen,  who  while  agreeing  with  the 
principles  the  Union  was  founded  to  uphold  disapprove 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  governing  clique,  has  become 
difficult,  if  not  untenable.  To  resign  seems  to  be  the 
better  way,  but  we  can  understand  hesitation  to  take  a 
step  which  might  be  construed  by  the  public  and  twisted 
by  theological  opponents  to  mean  something  quite  other 
than  it  does. 

Low  Churchmen  make  a  very  great  mistake  in 
charging  such  organisations  as  the  East  London 
Church  Fund  with  party  favouritism.  The  charge 
merely  recoils  upon  themselves  ;  for  it  exposes  their 
weakness.  To  suggest  that  such  a  man  as  the  Bishop 
of  Stepney  would  unfairly  prefer  one  school  of  Church- 
men to  another  in  the  distribution  of  grants  can  appear 
to  such  as  know  him  merely  silly,  while  as  against  the 
evangelical  Bishop  of  Islington,  who  has  recently  been 
singled  out  for  attack,  such  a  charge  surely  becomes 
almost  humorous  in  its  extravagance.  Some  Evan- 
gelicals seem  to  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  ecclesiastical 
authorities  forcibly  to  interfere  on  their  behalf  and  stem 
the  tide  when  it  is  running  against  them.  This  is  a 
very  unworthy  attitude  for  any  Church  party  to  take 
up,  and  we  refuse  to  believe  that  it  has  the  approval  of 
the  abler  and  more  responsible  of  the  Evangelical 
clergy. 

Admiral  Dewey  will  now  be  able|'to  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  Coriolanus  towards  "  the  mutable,  rank- 
scented,  many.""  His  period  of  apotheosis  has  been 
even  shorter  than  is  usual  with  the  darling  of  demo- 
cracy, and  why  he  has  been  so  suddenly  hurled  from  his 
pedestal  we  cannot  exactly  find  out.  It  appears  that  a 
grateful  public  bought  and  presented  the  Admiral  with 
a  house.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Admiral  took  unto 
himself  a  second  wife,  to  whom  he  passed  on  the  house. 
The  gift,  which  strikes  us  as  natural  and  appropriate, 
was  denounced  by  the  press  as  "tactless  and  indeli- 
cate," whereupon  Mrs.  Dewey  transferred  the  house  to 
her  stepson,  the  Admiral's  son  by  a  former  wife. 
Whether  the  delicacy  of  the  American  public  is  satis- 
fied, and  what  is  ultimately  to  become  of  the  house,  or 
why  the  Admiral  will  not  keep  it  to  himself,  are  points 
on  which,  not  being  American,  we  must  confess  our 
ignorance. 

The  anthology  of  the  war  grows  apace.  Mr.  Kipling 
of  course  rushed  in  without  losing  a  moment,  and  the 
"old  king"  did  gentleman  usher  to  the  "beggar." 
Then  Mr.  Swinburne  was  good  enough  to  step  in  and 
lift  us  out  of  bathos  by  his  stately  and  musical,  if  some- 
what cryptic  lines.  An  Irish  prelate  too  must  join  the 
chorus,  which  swells  daily.  And  now  the  "patriotic 
address  "  at  the  Empire  bids  fair  to  hold  the  record  of 
enthusiasm.  The  "Absent-minded  Beggar"  may  be- 
come still  more  absent  before  long. 


THE  GERMAN  FACTOR. 

HOWEVER  scrupulously  the  German  Emperor  may 
observe  his  resolution  to  make  his  visit  a  purely 
private  one,  it  is  inevitable  that  his  presence  in  our 
midst  should  suggest  thoughts  as  to  the  great  nation 
which  he  rules,  and  so  thoroughly  represents.  It  is 
one  of  the  penalties  of  place  that  the  head  of  a  mighty 
people  can  do  nothing  in  private,  and  that  inferences 
will  be  drawn  from  his  most  innocent  movements.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  we  have  been  unpleasantly 
reminded,  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  mistaken, 
that  we  have  many  enemies  abroad  who  are  only 
restrained  by  a  calculation  of  the  consequences  from 
attacking  us.  It  may  well  be  that  this  dislike  is  based 
on  envy,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact.  Two  powerful 
nations  seem,  at  any  rate,  to  be  drawn  towards  us, 
whether  by  sentiment  or  self-interest  we  do  not  stop 
to  inquire,  the  United  States,  namely,  and  Germany. 
The  Kaiser  is,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  a  repre- 
sentative Sovereign  :  and  his  modest  movements  about 
the  home  of  British  royalty  have  set  us  on  thinking  of 
the  character  and  prospects  of  the  State  whose  path 
may  in  the  near  future  cross  or  march  parallel  with  our 
own. 

Upon  the  ethnological  aspect  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
question  we  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  inclination  to 
enter.  The  Saturday  Review  has  frequently  expressed 
its  opinion  that  consanguinity  has  very  little  to  do  with 
the  liking  of  one  nation  for  another,  except  in  so  far  as 
pedigree  is  a  factor  in  the  formation  of  character. 
Language  counts  for  much  ;  commercial  interest, 
or  bread-and-butter,  for  a  great  deal  more ;  and 
sentiment  goes  for  something.  Now  the  senti- 
ment that  one  people  feels  for  another  depends  upon 
the  view  which  it  takes  of  its  character.  Englishmen,  for 
instance,  like  a  certain  well-defined  type  of  character. 
We  like  men  who  are  brave,  and  upon  whose  word  we 
can  rely,  men,  in  short,  who  have  what  Matthew 
Arnold  used  to  call  "the  power  of  conduct."  The 
Germans  have  this  power  of  conduct  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  we  must  ascribe  their  unpopularity  in  this 
country  partly  to  a  want  of  knowledge  of  their  national 
character.  The  Germans  are  industrious,  frugal  in 
their  habits,  obedient  to  authority,  with  strict  notions 
about  domestic  purity,  and,  whether  they  belong  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  or  a  Protestant  communion,  un- 
affectedly pious.  In  business  they  are  more  truthful 
and  honourable  than  the  Americans  ;  and  their  bravery 
and  skill  in  war  they  have  long  ago  proved.  Loyalty, 
courage,  truthfulness,  love  of  home,  and  temperance, 
these  are  great  qualities,  which  are  none  the  less 
national,  because  there  are  plenty  of  anarchists  and 
atheists  in  the  cities  and  universities  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Lecky  says  truly  in  "The  Map  of  Life  "  that 
"the  fortunes  of  nations  correspond  with  their  real 
worth  much  more  nearly  than  the  fortunes  of  indi- 
viduals." And  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  life  of 
the  individual  is  short,  and  character  must  have  time 
to  tell.  But  tell  it  must  in  the  long  run,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  a  nation  with  the  solid  and  old-fashioned 
virtues  of  the  German  will  beat  more  showy  compe- 
titors out  of  the  field,  and  will  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  powers  of  the  future.  It  is  often  said 
that  the  Germans  cannot  found  colonies :  but  the 
fault  lies  with  their  government  not  with  their 
settlers.  German  traders  invariably  do  well  in 
British  colonies,  and  if  German  efforts  at  colonisa- 
tion have  hitherto  not  been  crowned  with  success 
it  is  because  German  bureaucracy  has  not  yet  formed  a 
permanent  and  efficient  colonial  service,  from  which 
competent  colonial  governors  and  officials  can  be  sup- 
plied. Although  the  prejudice  against  Germans  is 
sensibly  subsiding  in  England,  it  still  exists.  German 
clerks  and  German  waiters  are  rather  too  ubiquitous  to 
be  popular,  and  a  foreigner  is  always  seen  to  disad- 
vantage out  of  his  own  country.  London  society  too 
has  been  so  largely  Germanised  of  late  as  to  excite  dis- 
like and  derision  in  certain  quarters.  But  this  feeling  is 
bound  to  pass,  for  the  wealth  and  brains  which  our 
cosmopolitan  financiers  have  brought  to  London  will  in 
another  generation  be  rnerged  in  the  common  stock, 
and  their  sons  will  be  more  English  than  the  Howards. 
Another  cause  of  unpopularity  is  the  German  "  earnest- 
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ness  that  goes  into  everything."  That,  however,  is  a 
1  British  characteristic  as  well,  and  indeed  the  German 
and  British  peoples  have  so  many  qualities  in  common 
that  they  ought  to  be  great  friends.  The  rapid  increase 
in  German  commerce  is  creating  a  cultured  upper  middle 
class  like  our  own,  which  ought  to  do  much  to  bring  the 
two  nations  into  sympathetic  contact.  Hitherto  German 
society  has  been  divided  into  nobles,  officers,  and 
tradesmen  ;  and  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  German 
bourgeois  who  travels  have  left  much  to  be  desired. 
Doubtless  the  Germans  say  just  as  disagreeable  things 
about  our  manners,  which  they  resent  as  bumptious 
and  overbearing.  What  is  really  wanted  is  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  should  get  to  know 
one  another  better  than  in  the  past.  We  say  this  from 
a  belief  that  Germany  is  destined  to  play  no  mean  part 
in  the  development  of  Africa  and  the  East,  and  that 
Great  Britain  would  do  better  to  work  with  her  than 
against  her. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR. 

INFORMATION  from  Natal  continues  to  be  puzzling 
and  scanty,  but  the  veil  has  to  some  extent  been 
lifted  from  the  operations  in  the  West  and  in  the 
South.  Before  discussing  what,  according  to  the 
various  details  now  at  hand,  has  been  or  is  likely 
'to  be  done,  it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  speak  of 
the  numbers  on  the  spot.  As  to  cavalry,  a  large 
part  of  the  division  has  still  to  arrive.  Probably 
it  is  the  weakness  in  this  arm,  which  has  delayed 
matters  in  Natal.  South  of  Ladysmith  General  Clery 
has  under  him  the  two  brigades  of  Generals  Hildyard 
and  Barton — neither  of  which  originally  belonged  to 
his  division — and  some  battalions  of  General  Lyttelton's 
brigade.  Before  these  arrived,  there  were  at  Estcourt 
two  battalions,  a  detachment  of  Dublin  Fusiliers,  and 
both  the  mounted  and  dismounted  Natal  Volunteers. 
South  of  Ladysmith  therefore  we  may  say  that  our  forces 
amount  to  some  15,000  men  which,  including  the  Lady- 
smith garrison  which  must  at  least  amount  to  9,000  men, 
gives  us  a  grand  total  in  Natal  of  perhaps  24,000  men, 
weak  in  cavalry.  Of  the  troops  which  have  arrived  at 
East  London  in  the  South,  General  Gatacre  has  probably 
about  5,000  men,  but  one  of  his  brigades — General 
Fitzroy  Hart's — is  still  for  the  most  part  at  sea.  In  the 
West  Lord  Methuen  has  the  Guards'  and  another 
brigade,  the  gth  Lancers,  three  field  batteries,  a  naval 
brigade,  and  some  Colonial  irregulars,  the  whole 
amounting  to  some  13,000  men.  General  French  is 
also  reported  to  be  operating  against  Colesberg  with 
some  3,000  men.  On  the  23rd  too  there  arrived  at  the 
Cape  the  Royal  Dragoons,  two  battalions  and  some  other 
details.    The  former  have  now  gone  to  Natal. 

From  a  recent  newspaper  despatch  which,  being 
authenticated  by  the  Press  Censor's  signature,  may  be 
taken  as  substantially  accurate,  we  learn  that  an 
attack  was  made  upon  the  town  of  Ladysmith 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th.  The  hills  round 
were  lined  by  our  troops,  and  the  Boer  attack,  delivered 
under  cover  of  their  guns,  was  repulsed.  In  one  part 
of  the  field  the  Rifle  Brigade  did  a  smart  piece  of  work 
in  seizing  a  trench  which  the  Boers  had  temporarily 
abandoned  in  order  to  bring  up  their  horses.  On 
returning  they  found  the  trenches  occupied,  and  in 
consequence  they  lost  heavily.  Meanwhile  on  the 
South-West  the  Manchester  Regiment  occupied 
Caesar's  Camp,  near  which  they  found  a  force 
sheltering  from  shell  fire.  The  deadly  volleys  then 
poured  in  upon  the  Boers  induced  them  to  retire,  and 
the  engagement  soon  after  ended.  From  the  same 
source,  it  is  said  that  a  reconnaissance  in  force  attacked 
the  Boers  on  the  right  of  the  Colenso  Road  on  the 
14th,  and  drove  them  back.  From  a  Pretoria  telegram 
we  may  at  least  gather  that  all  was  right  at  Lady- 
smith up  to  the  19th.  Our  troops  have  a 
sufficiency  of  ammunition,  and  the  Boer  bombardment 
s  feeble  owing  to  defective  ammunition.  At  Estcourt 
?n  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  commander  of  the 
Northern  outposts  of  General  Hildyard's  force  reported 
hat  Boer  patrols  were  about,  and  that  a  force  of  some 
5oo  men  was  advancing  on  Estcourt.  A  shell  from  a 
12  lb.  naval  gun  at  a  distance  of  five  miles,  however, 


caused  them  to  retire.  Large  numbers  were  soon 
afterwards  reported  to  have  been  seen.  Estcourt  has 
been  isolated  both  by  rail  and  by  wire  from  the  South, 
and  a  Boer  force  is  established  at  Highlands  Station  in 
the  Mooi  River.  In  addition  to  this  a  strong  force  of 
Boers  under  General  Joubert  himself  is  said  to  have 
penetrated  as  far  as  Nottingham  Road  Station,  thus 
cutting  off  General  Barton's  communications  from  Mooi 
River  to  Pietermaritzburg.  Our  forces  in  Natal  there- 
fore are  practically  now  divided  into  four  parts  with 
bodies  of  Boers  intervening,  Ladysmith,  Estcourt, 
Mooi  River,  and  the  main  body  under  General  Clery. 
What  supplies  there  may  be  at  Estcourt  and  Mooi  River, 
or  what  is  the  strength  of  the  Boers,  we  have  no  certain 
means  of  knowing.  But  from  recent  reports  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  infer  that  a  certain  proportion  have 
become  looting  rather  than  fighting  parties.  In  any 
case  their  supplies  must  be  a  great  difficulty.  English 
ships  of  war  prevent  any  food  reaching  the  Republics 
vi;1  Delagoa  Bay ;  and  the  inland  resources  are  limited. 
It  is  said  that  the  Boers  are  daily  receiving  reinforce- 
ments from  the  North.  Their  object  no  doubt  is  to 
defeat  the  relieving  column  in  detail.  But  in  case  of 
defeat  their  flight  must  become  desperate,  and  their 
only  means  of  escape  through  Zululand.  But  the 
matter  really  resolves  itself  into  this,  will  they  be  strong 
enough  to  continue  the  investment  of  Ladysmith  effec- 
tively, after  having  detached  this  column  to  intercept 
General  Clery's  advance  from  the  South  ?  Perhaps  even 
now  the  Boer  force  at  Ladysmith  is  merely  a  containing 
one.  How  far  General  Clery  has  advanced  in  his  pre- 
parations and  where  he  is,  we  know  not.  Probably  he 
is  waiting  for  his  horses  to  get  "  fit  "  after  their  voyage, 
and  to  organise  his  transport.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
he  has  so  little  cavalry.  Something  decisive  must  soon 
take  place  ;  and  it  may  be  he  is  already  advancing.  But 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Boers  will  not  give  him  a 
chance  of  striking  them  in  the  open  in  large  numbers. 

It  is  reported  that  a  certain  number  of  Boers  are 
leaving  Natal  for  the  vicinity  of  Bloemfontein.  As  to 
the  Basutos,  we  learn  from  the  High  Commissioner 
that  though  exaggerated  reports  as  to  Boer  victories 
have  created  a  sensible  impression  among  them, 
their  general  attitude  is  satisfactory.  In  the  South 
General  Gatacre  has  moved  from  Queenstown — whence 
comes  the  inevitable  speech — to  Putters  Kraal.  A 
reconnaissance  has  been  made  to  Molteno.  General 
French  too  has  reconnoitred  as  far  as  Arundel — north 
of  Naauwpoort.  In  the  West  Lord  Methuen  has 
attacked  the  Boers  at  Belmont — 55  miles  south  of 
Kimberley.  The  latter  occupied  a  strong  position. 
Three  ridges  were  taken  in  succession,  the  attack  on 
the  last  being  prepared  by  shrapnel.  The  infantry 
behaved  splendidly,  and  received  valuable  assistance 
from  the  naval  brigade  and  artillery.  The  Boers 
fought  with  courage.  Our  victory  was  complete  but 
our  losses  unfortunately  were  heavy.  The  list  of  our 
casualties  shows  that  the  Guards'  brigade,  and  a  brigade 
under  General  Fetherstonehaugh — who  was  severely 
wounded — were  engaged.  The  victory  is  especially 
important  as  being  our  first  purely  offensive  opera- 
tion in  the  war.  From  this  side  of  Cape  Colony 
we  may  soon  expect  to  hear  some  rather  startling 
news.  The  Free  State  capital  is  about  160  miles  from 
both  Orange  River  and  De  Aar ;  but  it  is  only  100 
miles  from  Kimberley  ;  so  that,  once  the  Diamond 
Capital  is  relieved,  there  will  be  no  great  obstacle  to  a 
cross  country  march  through  the  Free  State.  In  the 
meantime  Sir  Redvers  Buller  is  on  his  way  to  Durban. 

Sir  Charles  Warren's  division  will  soon  be  on  its 
way  ;  and  it  is  reported  that  yet  another  division  is  to 
be  held  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  South  Africa,  in 
case  of  necessity.  In  the  next  few  days  however  the 
doings  of  Sir  Francis  Clery  and  Lord  Methuen  will  be 
the  main  features  to  watch.  Matters  must  soon  take  a 
decisive  turn.  For  the  present  we  can  but  exercise  our 
patience  ;  but  of  this  we  may  be  certain.  With  so 
vigorous  a  commander  as  Sir  Redvers  Buller  there 
will  be  no  unnecessary  delay.  As  soon  as  he  is  suffi- 
ciently strong,  he  will  strike  quickly,  and  he  will  not  do 
so  until  he  is  also  well  able  to  strike  home. 
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PENSIONS  OR  POORHOUSE? 

""PHE  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions 
J-  held  during  the  week  came  as  a  reminder  that, 
though  little  has  been  heard  of  the  matter  lately,  the 
question  of  poor  law  reform,  and  the  allied  question  of 
old  age  pensions  have  still  to  be  faced.  In  the  course 
of  next  session  we  may  assume  that  something  will  be 
done  with  reference  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Chaplin's  Com- 
mittee, which  recommended  the  provision  of  old  age 
pensions  as  a  desirable  and  feasible  object  not  open  to 
many  of  the  adverse  criticisms  that  have  been  made 
against  it  ;  and  also  recommended  an  improved  system 
of  classification  of  the  poor  to  whom  the  workhouse 
is  the  only  refuge,  even  if  a  system  of  pensions 
were  adopted.  It  is  often  supposed  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  rivalry  between  these  two  proposals.  There 
is  in  this  sense  ;  opponents  of  pensions  would  gladly 
see  the  idea  shelved  by  the  adoption  of  a  classi- 
fication of  paupers  in  workhouses  as  a  substitute. 
But  this  is  a  weak  evasion  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  we  are  confronted.  It  is  the  smallest  of  conces- 
sions that  can  be  made  to  the  widespread  discontent 
with  the  provision  which  the  law  at  present  makes  for 
the  poor  when  they  have  ceased  to  be  serviceable 
members  of  society.  If  the  philanthropists  whose  views 
are  limited  to  this  kind  of  palliative  suppose  that  working 
people  will  ever  look  forward  contentedly  to  a  workhouse 
in  however  glorified  a  state,  or  by  whatever  name  it 
may  be  called,  as  the  destined  end  and  aim  of  their 
lives,  they  will  find  that  they  have  been  making  a  very 
considerable  mistake.  Paupers  and  millionaires  have 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  feeling  about  some 
things  ;  and  one  of  them  is  that  neither  would  care  for 
the  prospect  of  being  removed  from  home  and  friends 
when  they  grow  old  to  spend  their  last  days  and  die  in 
a  public  institution.  Millionaires  might  be  classified 
into  good  millionaires  and  bad  millionaires,  as  paupers 
might  be  classified  into  deserving  and  undeserving, 
but  in  neither  case  would  this  delicate  carefulness  and 
nice  discrimination  be  really  appreciated.  It  is  not 
classification  that  is  wanted  as  a  substantive  scheme 
for  providing  for  the  aged  poor.  Except  in  cases  of 
infirmity,  where  residence  in  a  public  institute  is  impos- 
sible, or  where  the  difficulty  of  living  on  5s.  a  week 
pension  may  make  it  necessary  to  apply  the  sum  to 
maintenance  in  the  workhouse,  classification  should 
merely  supplement  a  scheme  under  which  the  aged  de- 
serving poor  shall  not  find  themselves  in  the  workhouse 
at  all.  Limited  in  this  way  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  which  reported  on  the  Cottage  Homes  Bill, 
and  which  were  adopted  by  Mr.  Chaplin's  Committee, 
would  provide  a  desirable  alteration  of  the  indiscrimi- 
native  treatment  which  is  the  rule  in  most  workhouses. 
The  danger  of  carrying  them  too  far  consists  in  the 
unnecessary  extension  of  the  workhouse  system,  the 
erection  of  extensive  buildings,  and  the  increase  of 
poor  law  officials.  With  the  instinct  of  officials  those 
connected  with  the  present  system  are  inclined  to 
favour  improved  workhouses  as  the  solution  of  the 
question.  The  expense  of  administering  the  poor  law 
system  in  the  old  style  has  been  enormous  enough  ; 
but  when  the  workhouse  as  a  kind  of  punishment  for 
poverty  gives  place  to  the  workhouse  as  a  dignified 
retreat  there  seem  to  open  up  illimitable  possibilities  of 
extravagance. 

The  theory  that  the  workhouse  is  an  institution  which 
only  exists  to  frighten  everybody  off  the  rates  except 
those  who  go  in  rather  than  absolutely  starve,  is  an 
extremely  harsh  one.  It  is  too  harsh  to  be  acted  on  as 
purists  wish,  but  it  is  true  the  workhouse  cannot  be 
dissociated  from  a  certain  amount  of  terrorism  without 
encouraging  vicious  forms  of  pauperism.  Yet  the 
tendency  to  something  more  than  comfort  if  less  than 
extravagance  in  some  of  the  larger  workhouses  springs 
from  the  humanitarian  conception  of  recent  years  that 
many  people  in  workhouses  are  entitled  to  something 
more  than  the  mere  ability  to  live.  It  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  ordinary  principle  that  a  good  idea  may  do 
harm  unless  it  is  carried  out  in  the  right  way.  Either 
the  workhouse  must  keep  up  its  character  for  terrorism 
over  certain  classes,  in  which  case  any  association  of 
the  meritorious  poor  with  it  must  always  carry  a  social 
stigma  :  or,  losing  that  character,  then  in  endeavouring 


to  treat  the  meritorious  poor  according  to  their  deserts 
the  poor  law  officials  will  land  us  in  the  most  indis- 
criminate extravagance  by  fostering  instead  of  dis- 
couraging vicious  forms  of  pauperism.  With  the  best 
intentions  this  dilemma  could  not  be  avoided.  Already 
from  the  difficulties  of  carrying  out  even  so  much  of 
classification  as  the  present  law  allows  very  little  has 
been  done.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  expenses  which 
smaller  unions  cannot  undertake,  and  partly,  perhaps 
mostly,  to  the  almost  insuperable  difficulty  of  making 
satisfactory  discriminations  of  the  character  of  applicants 
for  relief  and  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouses.  Some 
of  the  larger  unions  have  tried  it  and  succeeded  to  a 
certain  extent.  But  it  always  involves  more  or  less 
preliminary  association  of  all  the  various  classes,  and 
the  principle  of  classification  by  character  resolves 
itself  mostly  into  a  reward  of  personal  behaviour  in  the 
house.  The  Royal  Commission  on  the  aged  poor 
in  1895  fully  appreciated  the  desirability  of  classi- 
fication by  character  but,  while  speaking  fair  of 
every  effort  made  with  this  object,  observed  that  any 
system  of  classification  by  past  character  would  present 
great  difficulties,  and  it  would  not  recommend  the  issue 
of  any  regulations  enforcing  such  classification. 

The  attempt  to  make  workhouses  serve  the  two 
inconsistent  functions  of  a  test  for  destitution,  and  also 
of  a  place  where  the  meritoriousness  of  honest  poverty 
shall  be  suitably  recognised  and  rewarded,  is  doomed 
to  failure.  It  will  fail  the  more  the  further  it  is  tried 
and  how  far  it  has  failed  already  to  meet  the  more 
humanitarian  requirements  of  public  opinion  is  evident 
from  the  present  state  of  the  question  of  out-door  relief. 
This  is  deserving  of  all  the  censure  that  is  poured  upon 
it  by  the  upholders  of  a  rigid  administration  of  the 
poor  law.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  to  put  an  end  to 
the  dishonesty  and  hypocrisy,  and  the  wholesale  crea- 
tion of  hereditary  paupers  that  are  its  results,  if  the 
only  alternative  is  to  force  many  of  the  most  deserv- 
ing aged  poor  into  the  workhouse  along  with  the  crowd  of 
worthless  idlers  and  impostors  who  are  worthy  of  nothing 
better.  Mr.  Favvcett  and  others,  who  belong  to  the 
extreme  individualist  school,  have  said  that  if  the 
administration  of  out-door  relief  were  to  go  on  it  would 
be  better  that  all  assistance  of  the  poor  by  the  State 
should  be  put  an  end  to.  It  is  now  much  less  possible 
than  it  was  when  Mr.  Fawcett  wrote,  to  argue  that  the 
sphere  of  government  should  be  restricted  to  the  very 
lowest  possible  limits,  though  some  belated  individual- 
ists still  echo  the  discredited  doctrines  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  They  may  talk  of  the  poor  law  system  as 
preventing  the  poor  from  becoming  economically 
independent,  and  as  preventing  them  rising  from 
the  condition  of  status  to  the  condition  of  free  contract. 
This  is  a  pedantic  theory.  Poverty  is  not  a  status 
of  any  particular  class.  We  are  all  liable  to 
it  under  modern  conditions.  The  old  poor  laws 
no  doubt  were  adapted  to  people  who  were  con- 
fined to  their  parishes,  and  who  were  in  fact  in 
the  condition  of  status  as  opposed  to  competition  and 
free  contract.  But  our  present  poor  law  does  not  affect 
our  regime  of  free  contract.  We  have  that  with  all  its 
doubtful  blessings,  and  public  assistance  is  not  less 
necessary,  but  more  by  reason  of  it.  The  amount  of 
wreckage  that  goes  on  under  it  must  be  met  by  some 
form  of  state  aid,  and  the  practical  question  is  what  form 
this  aid  shall  assume.  Its  present  form  would  be  more 
properly  called  chaos  ;  it  is  a  mass  of  confusion  with 
no  clear  principle  to  guide  it,  and  it  will  grow  worse 
in  the  attempt  to  carry  out  inconsistent  aims.  To  cry 
aloud  for  the  application  of  the  severest  workhouse  test 
is  utterly  impracticable.  We  are  told  this  might  be 
done  if  the  people  were  only  taught  to  rely  on  them- 
selves instead  of  on  a  poor  law.  Then  shrinking  from  this 
conclusion,  when  they  remember  for  a  moment  the 
conditions  of  great  masses  of  industrious  poor  people, 
the  preachers  of  this  moral  duty  of  the  poor  add  the 
proviso  "  if  they  were  aided  by  organised  charity,"  and 
they  attempt  to  modify  the  statement  of  the  evils  which, 
as  experience  has  taught  us,  most  forms  of  charitable 
endowment  produce.  We  do  not  wonder  at  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  administration  of  the  poor  law  ; 
but  we  do  wonder  they  do  not  see  that  a  well-considered 
pension  scheme  is  necessary  to  take  over  some  of  the 
relief  now  administered  by  the  poor  law,  and  to  leave 
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the  way  clearer  for  reforms  in  the  administration  of 
other  modes  of  relief.  Perhaps  they  will  not  be  able  to 
.see  this  until  they  get  rid  of  their  exaggerated  theory 
of  individualism. 


EMPERORS  IN  ENGLAND. 

BETWEEN  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the 
West  and  the  beginning  of  our  own  century,  four 
■emperors  have  landed  upon  our  English  shores.  The 
first  of  these,  Baldwin  II.  of  Constantinople,  though  he 
was  the  son-in-law  of  the  crusading  hero  Jean  de  Brienne 
— for  seven  long  years  of  war  and  strain  the  octogenarian 
Emperor  of  the  East — was  at  first  hardly  suffered  to  set 
foot  upon  the  coast  (April  1238)  as  he  came  without  an 
invitation  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit.  Though 
given  so  dubious  a  welcome  he  managed  to  leave  the 
country  £700  richer  than  he  entered  it  ;  and  when  he 
came  a  second  time — a  penniless  fugitive  beggar  who 
had  been  forced  to  sell  the  holiest  treasures  of  Christen- 
dom, the  Cross  on  which  Christ  had  suffered  and  the 
Crown  of  thorns  that  once  had  circled  the  Saviour's 
head,  he  seems  to  have  got  nothing  at  all  even  though 
he  now  trumped  up  a  tale  of  kinship  to  the  King 

(I247)-  r  . 

The  next  imperial  visitor  was  one  of  quite  another 

kind.  It  was  the  last  year  of  the  fourteenth  century 
(1400  a.d.)  and  Henry  IV.  of  England  had  just  sup- 
planted his  unfortunate  cousin  Richard  II.  on  the  throne, 
when  all  Europe  was  startled  by  the  news  that 
Manuel  II.  Emperor  of  Constantinople  had  already 
started  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  West  to  beg  the  leading 
monarchs  there  for  aid  against  the  Turks.  His  progress 
was  a  long,  triumphant  march.  Wherever  he  went 
there  was  revelry  and  feasting.  At  Venice  he  was 
lodged  in  the  palace  of  a  Marquis  ;  at  Padua  the 
citizens  turned  out  with  flaming  torches  to  escort  him  to 
his  house  ;  at  Paris  Charles  VI.  rode  out  in  state  to  meet 
him.  In  England  he  received  a  welcome  such  as  never 
vet  had  been  given  to  any  foreign  prince.  At  Blackheath 
Henry  IV.  met  him  and  led  him  through  London  in 
state  (21  December).  Christmas  was  spent  at  Eltham. 
There  were  jousts  and  revelries  of  every  kind.  The  grave 
aldermen  of  London  with  their  little  "  sones  "  [sons]  to 
help  them  came  out  to  the  old  Kent  manorhouse  in 
Christmas  week  and  "  maden  him  a  gret  mommyng  " 
(i.e.  masquerade  with  King  of  Misrule  or  Unreason  in 
the  true  old  style)  for  which  "  they  hadde  gret  thanke." 
At  the  tournament,  Henry's  eldest  daughter,  a  little 
maiden  of  some  nine  winters,  was  Queen  of  Beauty  ; 
and,  in  the  affected  style  of  the  age,  strangely  clad 
warriors  from  every  realm  of  fairy-land  or  fact  presented 
their  homage  or  ran  their  courses  in  the  lists  before 
her — Manuel  looking  down  upon  this  strange  scene 
either  in  bewilderment  or  delight.  Everyone  was 
delighted  with  the  visit  :  Manuel  had  never  met  with 
so  gracious  a  host  as  Henry — who,  so  he  wrote  to  a 
Greek  friend  at  Florence,  was  "full  of  charms"  and 
"friendly  unto  all."  The  English,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  not  gaze  enough  on  this  splendid-looking 
Emperor  of  fifty,  this  model  of  manly  activity  and  well- 
proportioned  vigour.  They  doubtless  whispered  to  one 
another  the  tales  that  came  from  Paris  as  to  his  almost 
superhuman  agility  :  how  when  the  French  King  met 
him  outside  Paris,  offering  him  a  splendid  milk-white 
horse,  Manuel  had,  then  and  there,  leapt  from  his  own 
steed  on  to  the  strange  courser  without  so  much  as 
setting  even  one  foot  upon  the  ground.  They  wondered 
at  his  snow-white  beard — once  of  a  full,  rich  golden 
hue — that  fell  down  in  profusion  over  his  broad  breast 
— like  the  beards  of  the  French  heroes  in  the  greatest 
of  all  mediaeval  epics.  They  wondered  at  his  simple 
dress  of  flowing  white  and  at  his  piety  as  manifested  in 
the  daily  services  he  frequented — services  conducted  in 
his  own  Greek  tongue  and  not  in  the  foreign  Latin  idiom 
to  which  they  were  accustomed.  And  they  heard, 
perhaps,  with  deeper  interest  still,  rumours  of  a  strange 
band  of  "  nobles  "  still  living  in  Constantinople  who 
claimed  descent  from  British  heroes  now  dead  a 
thousand  years  and  more — "nobles"  who,  still,  in  the 
far-off  metropolis  of  the  East,  spoke  their  own  English 
tongue  and  still  bore  in  their  hands  the  same  huge 


battle-axes  that  had  crushed  the  Norman  down  at 
Hastings. 

The  next  Emperor  to  visit  England  was  Sigismund 
— the  Emperor  of  the  West.  He,  like  Manuel,  came  to 
England  from  Paris  and  he,  too,  had  great  hopes  of  in- 
ducing the  King  of  England,  Henry  V.,  to  make  peace 
with  the  King  of  France  and  join  in  one  common  effort 
against  the  conquering  Turk.  He  was  welcomed  with 
a  splendour  that  surpassed  even  the  welcome  of  Manuel. 
Richard  de  Beauchamp,  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick, 
called  the  "  Prince  of  Courtesy  "  by  his  contemporaries 
met  him  at  Calais.  The  King's  youngest  brother,  the 
"  Good  Duke  Humphrey  "  of  Gloucester,  the  founder  of 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  was  sent  down  to  receive 
him  at  Dover.  At  Canterbury  he  was  entertained  by  Arch- 
bishop Chicheley,  the  founder  of  All  Souls  College  ;  at 
Rochester  and  Dartford  he  was  met  by  two  more  of  the 
royal  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Clarence  ;  while, 
at  Blackheath  stood  the  King  himself — Henry  V.  fresh 
with  all  the  glory  of  Agincourt  round  his  brow  and 
round  him  gathered  some  five  thousand  of  his  greatest 
knights  and  nobles — along  with  the  Mayor  of  London, 
Master  Nicholas  Wotton  the  Draper,  accompanied  by 
his  aldermen  and  the  city  companies  in  all  the  splendour 
of  their  scarlet  robes  and  many-coloured  liveries.  With 
characteristic  modesty  Henry  quartered  his  Imperial 
guest  in  his  own  palace  at  Westminster;  while  he  him- 
self sought  a  humbler  lodging  in  Lambeth.  Parliament 
was  not  allowed  to  break  up  till  the  Emperor  had 
arrived ;  and,  a  few  days  later,  Sigismund  was 
hurried  off  to  Windsor  to  be  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter  under  circumstances  of  unusual  splen- 
dour. Several  of  our  old  English  chronicles  have 
preserved  an  elaborate  account  of  the  inauguration 
banquet  on  this  occasion  and  of  the  wonderful  dishes 
set  upon  the  royal  table — dishes  made  up  to  represent 
the  exploits  of  that  S.  George,  the  champion  saint  of 
England,  in  whose  honour  the  order  of  the  Garter  had 
been  founded  and  in  whose  name  Henry  himself  had 
bidden  his  little  army  strike  home  on  the  day  of  his 
greatest  victory  :  dishes  of  an  artistic  perfection  in  design 
such  as  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  such  a  master 
of  the  cookman's  craft  as  Alcide  de  Mirobolant  himself. 
Like  Manuel,  Sigismund — perhaps  the  most  gifted 
sovereign  of  his  century — won  the  hearts  of  all.  When 
Henry  heard  of  the  great  victory  gained  by  his  brother 
at  Harfleur  (16  August,  1416)  he  galloped  off  from  the 
Kentish  village  in  which  he  was  staying  and  would  not 
dismount  from  his  horse's  back  till  he  had  carried  the 
news  to  Sigismund  at  Canterbury  ;  and  then  the  two 
Kings  together  entered  the  great  minster  to  render 
solemn  thanks  to  God.  Sigismund's  courtesy  found 
expression  in  his  declaration  that  not  merely  was  Henry 
to  be  felicitated  on  having  gained  so  signal  a  triumph 
but  his  very  captives  were  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  so  noble  a  conqueror. 
As  they  left  Canterbury  for  the  coast  Sigismund's  suite 
strewed  the  streets  with  pamphlets  on  which  were  written 
Latin  acrostics  singing  the  praise  of  their  English  hosts 
and  the  English  land — verses  doubtless  written  by  the 
Emperor  himself  who  was  an  unrivalled  linguist  among 
the  monarchs  of  his  time.  And  for  hundreds  of  years 
after  his  departure  the  English  loved  to  tell  each  other 
of  the  parting  advice  he  had  given  their  King — the 
soundest  advice  ever  given  by  foreign  prince  to  English 
sovereign — bidding  him  at  all  costs  guard  the  "  narrow 
seas "  and  keep  Dover  and  Calais  safe  as  the  very 
"  eyes  "  of  his  dominion. 

The  next  Emperor  to  land  in  England  was  Charles  V.  ; 
but  the  story  of  his  two  visits — especially  the  last 
one  when  London  was  decorated  to  greet  him  as  it 
never  was  before  and  probably  as  it  never  has  been 
since,  would  take  too  long  to  speak  of  here.  He,  alone 
of  all  the  Emperors  we  have  dealt  with,  had  not  visited 
Paris  before  he  came  to  London.  He  alone  came  with 
the  fixed  intention  of  making  discord  between  two 
realms  that  both  Manuel  and  Sigismund  had  longed  to 
reconcile.  Once  more  we  have  an  Emperor  in  England. 
He,  too,  has  not  visited  Paris  on  his  way.  Is  his  role, 
then,  that  of  Charles  V.  or  is  it  that  of  Manuel  and 
Sigismund  ? 
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"LES  BOERES." 

BOHEMIA  is  bewildered  over  the  Boers.  Bohemia 
— ignorant  of  all  that  does  not  concern  the  Boul' 
Mich' — wonders  who  they  are,  what  they  are  like 
and  where  they  live.  Nor  does  Bohemia  know  why 
they  have  gone  to  war.  "Are  they  black?"  inquires 
Mile.  Mimi.  "Do  they  wear  feathers  and  wave 
spears?"  asks  Mile.  Musette.  "Tell  us,"  say  both, 
"  about  '  les  Boeres.'  "...  It  is,  of  course,  to  Paul 
that  these  questions  are  put — in  the  Taverne  Lorrain, 
equipped,  to-day,  with  billiard-tables  and  a  band. 
With  him  are  Pierre  and  others  ;  near  them,  cards  are 
being  played,  and  dominoes.  Bocks  are  brought ; 
solemnly  Paul  drinks  to  "  les  Boeres,"  their  children 
and  their  wives.  "  May  they  marry  as  many  as  they 
like  ?  "  asks  Mile.  Mimi.  "  Yes,"  replies  Paul, 
"comme  les  Turcs  !  "  "Quel  scandale,  mon  Dieu, 
quel  scandale  !  "  murmurs  Pierre.  Still,  Paul  excuses 
them.  They  have  much  to  put  up  with,  he  declares 
— the  English,  for  example,  and  the  Germans. 
Has  Mile.  Mimi  seen  "  les  touristes  de  Cook  " — ■ 
driving  in  brakes,  consulting  infamous  Baedekers, 
drifting  along  the  boulevards  in  dreary  batches  ?  Has 
she  also  seen  parties  from  Berlin — rows  of  them,  for 
ever  taking  notes,  mooning  before  monuments,  peering 
at  pillars,  standing — pitiful  figures— beneath  the  stately 
towers  of  Notre  Dame?  Thousands  of  these  live  in 
the  Transvaal:  what  wonder  that  the  "  Boeres  "  should 
seek  consolation  by  marrying  often  !  Then,  the  English 
covet  their  mines,  and  would  have  them  attend  bleak 
churches,  where  pale  pastors  preach.  They  are  "sec," 
these  pastors  ;  they  neither  swing  incense  nor  lead 
processions  round  the  church:  and  the  "Boeres" 
resent  these  sad  ceremonies,  because  they  love  to  bow 
and  kneel  and  rise,  "comme  les  catholiques."  So, 
they  fight  far,  far  away  —  for  their  children  and 
wives,  for  their  mines  and  churches— on  rugged 
hills  and  in  damp  valleys,  thousands  of  them,  with 
Kruger  as  chief  and  Joubert  as  lieutenant  ;  while  the 
English — afraid  to  meet  them  face  to  face — hover  above 
them  in  balloons,  and  throw  gunpowder  and  bombs 
down  and  sing  "God  Save  the  Queen"  whenever  a 
"  Boere  "  is  killed  or  hurt.  "  So,  O  Mimi,  O  Musette, 
O  Pierre,  let  us  have  more  bocks — for  Paul  is  thirsty 
after  having  spoken  so  wisely  and  so  well,  and 
anxious  to  raise  yet  another  glass  to  the  Boeres  who 
lie  out  in  the  cold  and  rain,  while  we,  the  Jeunesse  of 
the  Latin  Quarter  and  the  Pride  of  Paris,  sit  in  luxury 
before  billiard-tables  and  a  band."  Bocks  are  ordered, 
emptied  in  honour  of  the  "Boeres."  Mile.  Mimi 
wishes  to  go,  so  does  Mile.  Musette— to  Bullier's  they 
say,  because  Paul's  tragic  story  has  made  them  sad. 
They  rise,  then— Bibi  passes.  He  carries  a  handsome 
umbrella  ;  he  wears  a  huge  chrysanthemum,  he  clasps 
a  bust.  "  Les  Boeres,"  says  he,  "  have  Bibi's 
sympathy.  Bibi  is  collecting  francs  on  their  hehalf. 
Bibi  is  even  selling  this  bust  to  give  them  food  and 
tobacco."  Ten  francs  would  buy  it  :  "  c'est  pour  rien." 
But,  as  no  one  replies,  Bibi  leaves  the  Lorrain,  and 
makes  for  the  Cafe  Procope  where,  at  Voltaire's  table, 
the  pro-Boer  committee  sits.  As  students  pass  Bibi 
stops  them,  saying  "Bibi  has  something  to  sell." 
"  Umbrellas  ?  "  is  the  invariable  reply.  "  No,"  answers 
Bibi  indignantly.  "  A  bust— only  ten  francs— the  bust 
of  Verlaine's  brother  and  friend,  the  bust  of  Bibi  la 
Puree  !  " 

Seated  in  Procope  is  much  of  the  Jeunesse  of  the 
Latin  Quarter — not  that  section  of  it  that  dances  down 
the  Boul'  Mich'  shouting  and  singing,  but  a  more 
thoughtful  set,  young,  ambitious  and  inspired.  Great 
hats  hang  from  pegs,  and  alarming  sticks.  Pens,  ink 
and  paper  are  about ;  the  Jeunesse  is  writing — writing, 
no  doubt,  tremendous  tragedies,  or  bitter  verse  or 
stanzas  of  despair.  Idler  fellows  play  dominoes  or 
picquet ;  others  discuss  in  corners  ;  on  these— on  all — 
smiles  M.  Th6o,  the  popular  and  portly  proprietor.  He 
loves  his  house,  and  he  respects  it :  no  one  must  be  dis- 
orderly in  the  Procope.  He  has  Voltaire's  table,  and 
portraits  of  Rousseau,  Robespierre,  Danton,  Gambetta 
and  others  on  his  walls.  He  has  old  books  and  dusty 
documents  upstairs.  He  has  memories,  trophies, 
treasures  everywhere.  His  is  not  an  ordinary  cafe, 
not  a  cabaret :  should  anyone  shout  or  chant  a  chorus 


M.  The-o,  rising  gravely,  will  say  with  surprise, 
"Sir,  remember  you  are  in  the  Procope."  Still, 
M.  Theo  is  not  so  haunted  by  memories  as  to 
belong  altogether  to  the  past.  He  loves  the 
Jeunesse  ;  he  aids  and  encourages  it.  He  gives 
"  Procope  Soirees  "  at  which  his  protdgds  recite  and 
sing  ;  he  publishes  the  "  Procope  "  newspaper  in  which 
the  great  works  of  the  Jeunesse  appear,  he  is  always 
discreet,  always  patient,  always  kind.  Journalists  have 
visited  him  of  late  ;  odd  figures — some  in  blouses, 
others  in  sabots — too.  He  knows  what  they  want  and 
why  they  have  come,  he  says  to  a  waiter,  "  Present 
these  gentlemen  to  the  committee."  And  he  shrugs 
his  shoulders,  and  smiles,  and  says,  "  Pour  le  Trans- 
aval,  c'est  bizarre."  We,  too,  would  see  the  com- 
mittee, and  say  so  ;  but  the  committee  is  busy — we 
must  wait.  And  so  we  watch  Bibi  as  he  parades  his 
bust  before  the  Jeunesse,  from  table  to  table,  drawing 
attention  to  its  merits,  proclaiming  it  to  be  a  lifelike 
image  of  the  one  Bibi,  the  only  Bibi,  the  world-famed 
Bibi  la  Puree.  None  take  it,  however  ;  many  implore 
Bibi  to  leave  them  in  peace,  others  advise  him  to  enlist 
as  a  volunteer  himself.  Here  and  there,  groups  discuss 
the  "distress"  of  the  "Boeres."  The  committee  is 
still  in  the  back  room  at  Voltaire's  table,  busy  ;  a  tall 
man,  almost  bald  and  pale,  says  wearily  that  it  does 
nothing  but  talk.  It  has  been  sitting  for  weeks, 
he  declares,  waiting  for  recruits  and  one  hundred 
thousand  francs.  It  has  got  the  men,  but  still 
waits  for  the  money  and — always  will.  His  friend,  a 
melancholy  poet,  replies  that  "  we  must  all  die  ;  " 
"  even  Bibi,"  he  goes  on,  and  Bibi,  still  hawking  his 
bust,  remarks  "  How  true  !  "  At  last  we  are  informed 
that  the  committee  will  see  us  and,  what  is  more,  that 
the  committee  will  join  us.  And,  soon,  the  committee 
comes — not  a  determined  score,  as  we  expected,  but  a 
solitary  young  man  with  a  soft  beard  and  dreamy  eyes. 
He  bows  courteously,  and  wonders  what  we  want.  His 
idea  is  simple  and,  seemingly  sincere  :  it  is  to  aid  the 
Boers  "who  are  in  need  of  help  ;  "  and  so,  in  reply  to 
a  number  of  applications,  he  has  founded  a  committee. 
He,  at  the  present  moment,  alone  represents  it.  Four 
hundred  men  have  offered  their  services,  and  are 
ready  to  start  ;  but  there  are  no  funds.  Each  volun- 
teer must  have  an  outfit  and  pocket  money ;  each, 
however,  is  too  poor  to  equip  himself,  being  either 
a  student  or  a  labourer  or  a  mechanic.  "  And 
so  I  sit  here,  and  wait,"  he  concludes,  "wait  for 
some  generous  person  to  equip  my  men  and 
myself,  for  I,  too,  am  poor,  and  I,  also,  wish  to  go. 
When  ?  I  cannot  say ;  perhaps  never.  But  I  have 
mapped  out  our  route  and  made  out  a  list  of  steamers 
that  leave  Marseilles.  I  have  hours,  days  and  details 
arranged.  I  have  four  hundred  men,  all  ready.  But  I 
have  neither  outfits  for  them,  nor  ammunition,  nor 
money."  Sadly  he  speaks,  and  sincerely.  Slowly  he 
rises  ;  and,  after  bowing  again,  returns  to  Voltaire's 
table.  He  sits  there  to-day,  he  will  sit  there  to-morrow, 
for  hours  at  a  time,  waiting,  watching  and  hoping. 
When  volunteers  present  themselves,  he  enrols  them. 
If  they  ask  when  they  must  get  ready  to  start,  he 
replies:  "  Je  ne  sais  pas.  J 'attends.  Nous  partirons 
peut-etre  demain,  011  a  la  fin  de  la  semaine,  ou  dans  un 
mois — peut-etre  jamais." 


OF  CONVERSATION. 

A VARIETY  of  theories  have  been  put  forward  by 
social  philosophers,  with  regard  to  the  true  object 
and  the  proper  subjects  of  conversation,  and  most  of 
those  sages  who  tell  us  what  conversation  ought  to  be 
agree  in  being  dissatisfied  with  what  conversation 
generally  is.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  their 
corporate  influence  on  the  world,  they  agree  in  little 
else.  One  of  them,  or  one  set  of  them,  will  tell  us  that, 
in  order  to  talk  well,  men  should  talk  only  about  things 
that  they  really  know  about  :  another  will  tell  us  that 
they  should  talk  only  about  things  that  really  interest 
them,  and  another,  that  they  should  talk  only  about  things 
that  are  really  important.  Others,  philosophers  again,  no 
less  weighty,  will  lay  it  down  as  a  golden  and  universal 
rule,  that,  quite  irrespective  of  what  they  know  or  care 
about  men  who  would  talk  well,  should  talk  about 
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things  not  people.  Every  one  of  these  opinions,  taken 
by  itself,  can  be  easily  shown  to  be  completely  and  even 
grotesquely  wrong  ;  and  would  make  the  unfortunate 
person  who  acted  on  it,  a  weariness  and  a  terror  to  his 
or  to  her  friends.  If  men  were  to  talk  only  about 
subjects  which  they  thoroughly  understood,  the  larger 
part  of  our  acquaintances  would  probably  never  talk  at 
all  ;  and  those  who  did  talk,  would  do  so  only  at  rare 
intervals.  We  should  also  lose  the  pleasure  which  we 
derive  at  present  from  their  blunders.  If  men  were  to 
talk  only  about  subjects  that  really  interested  them,  every 
man  would  be  talking  his  own  "  shop,"  quite  regardless 
of  whether  it  interested  the  rest  of  the  company.  One 
of  the  chief  essentials  of  good  general  conversation,  is 
that  they  who  take  part  in  it,  should,  by  an  act  of 
imaginative  sympathy,  share  the  interests  of  others, 
instead  of  confining  themselves  to  their  own.  If  men 
set  themselves  to  talk  only  about  things  that  were 
really  important,  we  should  find  that  conversation  was 
always  degenerating  into  controversy  ;  because  no  two 
people,  in  any  average  company,  would  agree  as  to 
what  was  important,  and  what  was  very  much  the 
reverse  :  whilst  if  we  adopted  the  counsel  of  perfection 
addressed  to  us  by  advisers  such  as  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  sought  to  talk  only  of  things,  and  avoided 
all  discussion  of  people,  we  should  be  excluding  the 
one  topic  for  the  sake  of  which  all  others  are  interesting. 
No  doubt  conversation  made  up  altogether  of  gossip  is 
not  conversation  of  the  highest  and  most  satisfying 
kind  :  but  no  conversation  will  be  interesting  for  any 
length  of  time  from  which  the  discussion  of  individuals 
is  rigidly  and  systematically  excluded. 

The  truth  is  that  good  conversation  is  not  only  a 
part  of  life,  but  is  also  a  reflection  of  life  ;  and  contains 
and  owes  its  colour  to  as  many  interests  as  life  does. 
Thus  all  the  above  prescriptions  for  conversing  well 
represent  a  fragment  of  the  truth  ;  but  none  represents 
more  than  a  fragment  ;  whilst,  taken  by  itself,  each 
represents  a  falsehood.  Each  of  them  is,  however, 
constantly  acted  on  ;  and  thus  enables  us  to  see,  by 
experience,  how  complete  the  falsehood  is.  For  ex- 
ample, at  dinner  in  a  Highland  shooting-lodge,  the  men 
of  the  party  invariably  talk  about  things,  not  persons. 
They  talk  about  what  interests  them  personally ;  they 
talk  about  what  they  consider  important ;  they  talk 
about  things  they  know  about.  They  fulfil  in  short  all 
the  requirements  of  the  philosophers.  In  a  word,  they 
talk  about  the  stags  they  have  killed  or  missed,  the 
merits  of  their  rifles,  the  wind,  the  weather,  and  the 
distances  from  which  their  shots  were  fired.  They  talk 
about  these  things,  and  they  talk  about  nothing  else. 
At  Monte  Carlo  they  talk  about  the  tables— their 
!  winnings,  their  losings,  what  did  happen  when  they 
put  their  money  on  red,  what  would  have  happened  if 
they  had  only  left  it  on  black  ;  they  talk  about  runs, 
intermittences,  numbers,  and  all  the  sublime  philosophy 
of  chance.  Or  let  us  turn  to  the  conversation  of  women, 
when  they  find  themselves  together  after  dinner.  The 
i  subjects  which  absorb  men  vary  with  their  pursuits  at 
the  moment.  Their  pursuits  vary  with  the  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  with  the  localities,  the  counties,  the 
countries  which  they  happen  to  be  in  ;  but  women  have 
one  subject  which  is  never  out  of  place  or  out  of  season  ; 
and  this  subject  is  dress.  Would  half  a  dozen  ladies, 
talking  chiffon  with  the  most  exquisite  seriousness, 
'  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer?  We 
,  think  not.  And  yet  conversation  about  dress  is  con- 
I  versation  about  things,  not  people.  The  fact  is  that 
J  conversation  of  any  one  kind,  pursued  for  any  length  of 
t  time,  is  not  conversation  at  all  ;  it  is  discussion  :  and 
discussion  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  conversation, 
and  is  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  element  of  it  that 
is  most  essential — an  element  we  shall  recur  to  presently. 

First,  however,  we  will  point  out  one  almost  invari- 
able feature  of  the  imperfect  forms  of  conversation  at 
^    which  we  have  just  been  glancing.    They  are  forms  of 
i    conversation  which  usually  take  place  among  men  when 
they  are  apart  from  women,  or  among  women  when 
;    they  are  apart  from  men  :  and  as  soon  as  the  sexes  meet, 
the  character  of  the  conversation  changes.    A  group  of 
men  in  the  smoking-room  of  a  country  house  are  talking 
before  dinner  about  dogs,  or  guns,  or  politics,  or  the 
L   Stock  Exchange,  or  perhaps  about  some  question  of 
:    scholarship,  or  even  scientific  discovery.    When  they 


assemble  shortly  afterwards  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
the  ladies  of  their  party  join  them,  their  absorbing  sub- 
jects are  dropped,  or  are  only  faintly  alluded  to.  Other 
topics  spring  up  ;  and  what  is  still  more  characteristic 
of  the  change — these  other  topics  are  treated  in  a  totally 
different  way.  Now  what  is  it  precisely  that  has  happened, 
and  for  what  reason  has  it  happened  ?  What  has  hap- 
pened may  be  described  thus.  When  the  men  were  dis- 
cussing their  various  topics  among  themselves  each 
subject  was  treated  as  a  matter  of  isolated,  of  technical,  of 
quasi-professional  interest.  It  was  not  treated  under  any 
of  those  wider  aspects,  which  exhibit  its  connexion 
with  human  life  generally.  But  the  moment  these  same 
subjects  are  referred  to  in  the  company  of  women,  the 
technical  treatment  of  them  disappears  or  tends  to 
disappear,  and  men  begin  to  talk  of  them,  and  see 
them  in  various  lights  and  relations  of  which,  when 
they  talk  to  other  men,  their  minds  have  no  cognisance. 
These  subjects  are  treated  now  with  reference  not  to 
themselves  so  much  as  to  the  entire  life,  tastes,  and 
character  of  the  speaker ;  and  an  atmosphere  of 
sympathy,  imagination,  and  reflection,  begins  to  clothe 
them  with  softness,  brightness  and  colour. 

Now  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  One  reason  is,  no 
doubt,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
women,  unlike  men,  do  not  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  any  special  and  absorbing  pursuits.  Their 
presence  therefore  tends  to  widen  and  generalise  the 
subjects  of  conversation,  because  the  wider  and  more 
general  aspects  of  things  are  the  aspects  of  things 
with  which  they  are  most  familiar.  But  besides  this 
reason,  there  is  another,  and  as  yet  more  important 
one,  which  lies  not  in  the  usual  circumstances  of 
women,  but  in  their  natural  character.  Women  may 
not,  as  a  rule,  be  better  educated  than  men  ;  but  they 
are,  as  a  rule,  in  a  certain  sense,  more  cultivated. 
They  perceive  more  readily  and  more  instinctively  than 
men  do,  the  ultimate  bearing  of  the  objective  world 
on  the  subjective.  They  recognise  that  for  us,  as 
human  beings,  the  value  and  the  significance  of  things 
lie  in  what  we  feel  them  to  be — that  our  personal 
feelings  are,  as  it  were  a  lens,  in  which  all  the  world  of 
external  fact  is  focalised.  Particulars,  in  the  feminine 
mind,  tend  always  to  translate  themselves  into  uni- 
versal :  and  the  reason  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
sympathetic,  and,  what  we  may  call  the  emotionally 
synthetic,  faculties  are  in  women  stronger  than  they  are 
in  men.  Women  therefore  tend  to  make  conversation 
human,  and  social,  rather  than  technical,  because 
they  introduce  into  it  their  own  power  of  emotional 
synthesis. 

The  most  important,  however,  of  the  conversational 
effects  produced  by  them,  still  remains  to  be  noticed. 
We  have  thus  far  considered  conversation  merely  as  a 
means  of  interchanging  knowledge  of  facts,  and  expres- 
sion of  feelings  :  but  it  fulfils  another  function  besides 
this.  Conversation  is  a  means  not  only  of  communi- 
cating our  ideas  and  feelings  to  others.  It  is  a  means 
also  of  impressing  our  own  personalities  on  them,  and 
it  is  its  employment  to  this  end  that  is  specially  stimu- 
lated by  women.  A  man  talks  to  men  in  order  to 
commend  his  ideas  to  them.  He  talks  to  women  in 
order  to  commend  himself.  Misogynists  often  declare 
that  women  spoil  conversation — that  they  tend  to 
reduce  it  to  what  is  contemptuously  described  as 
"Smalltalk."  But  small  talk  is  far  from  being  so 
trifling  as  many  people  think  it.  The  actual  observa- 
tions of  which  it  is  made  up,  regarded  as  mere  state- 
ments, may  be  hardly  worth  making.  What  gives 
them  importance  is  the  way  in  which  they  are  made. 
They  are  mere  vehicles,  saturated  with  the  elusive 
spirit  of  character  and  temperament,  just  as  pieces  of 
cotton  wool  may  be  saturated  with  spirits  of  wine  ;  and 
character  and  temperament  exhale  from  them  as  they 
are  spoken  and  interchanged.  Everything  depends 
not  on  what  these  sayings  are,  but  on  how  they  are 
said ;  and  it  is  the  presence  of  women  that  gives 
to  the  manner  of  conversation  this  special  quality 
which  makes  it  more  important  than  the  matter.  But 
the  manner  now  in  question  is  no  mere  idle  grace,  or 
superficial  polish.  It  need  not  of  necessity  be  graceful 
or  polished  at  all  ;  nor  does  the  fact  of  the  importance 
it  acquires  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  women, 
mean  that  women  think  the  accidents  of  life  more 
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important  than  the  essentials.  The  importance  of 
manner  in  conversation  when  women  are  present, 
means  merely  that  in  intercourse  between  men  and 
women,  character  and  personality  are  more  important 
than  intellect — that  what  men  are  is  more  important 
than  what  they  think  or  do  ;  and  that  what  a  man 
thinks,  or  what  he  does,  is  in  a  woman's  eyes,  of 
value  principally  as  indication  of  what  he  is.  The 
estimate  formed  by  women  of  what  men  are,  is  one  of 
the  most  potent  agencies  of  moral  and  social  civili- 
sation ;  and  the  effect  which  the  presence  of  women 
produces  on  conversation  is  only  a  comprehensive 
example  of  the  influence  which  it  produces  on  life. 


GERMAN   AND   ENGLISH  MUSIC. 

MR.  VERNON  BLACKBURN  is  a  musical  critic 
well  known  to  readers  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
His  good  work  has  frequently  been  praised  here.  His 
bad  work  (and  the  cleverest  of  us  occasionally  do  bad 
work)  has  sometimes  been  condemned.  It  is  as  well  to 
say  at  the  outset  that  all  Mr.  Blackburn's  work,  wherein 
he  differs  from  me,  is  to  me  bad  work.  Mr.  Blackburn 
occasionally  differs  from  me,  and  then  I  merely  reprove 
him.  I  do  not  hurl  scornful  words  at  him  as  I  do  at 
the  critics  who  drop  h's  or  write  band-parts  for 
instruments  of  which  they  have  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  learn  the  compass.  I  merely  point  out  to  him  with  the 
greatest  tenderness  that  as  he  does  not  think  with  me  he 
must  be  wrong.  This,  I  take  it,  indicates  a  wonderfully 
reasonable  mental  attitude.  It  is  impossible  to  disagree 
with  a  man  and  at  the  same  time  agree  with  him  ;  it  is 
impossible  to  think  that  he  may  be  right  when  you  are 
convinced  that  you  are  right  in  thinking  the  exact 
contrary  to  him.  Yet  it  is  as  ridiculous  to  quarrel  with 
a  man  for  thinking  the  exact  contrary  to  you  as  to 
quarrel  with  him  because  his  hair  and  eyes  are  not  the 
same  colour.  All  one  can  do  is  gently  to  bring  him  to 
his  senses  by  pointing  out  to  him  that  he  does  differ 
from  you.  This  method  I  have  employed  not  only  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Blackburn,  but  with  regard  to  other 
critics  for  whom  I  have  a  respect.  But  how  has  Mr. 
Blackburn  repaid  my  great  kindness?  By  writing  a 
book — a  whole  book — to  prove  me  in  the  wrong  ! 
Nothing  so  preposterous  was  ever  dreamed  of  since  the 
whale  swallowed  Jonah.  Here  I  have  Mr.  Blackburn's 
book,  "  Bayreuth  and  Munich  :  a  Travelling  Record  of 
German  Operatic  Art,"  published  by  the  Unicorn 
Press  (which  is  much  given  to  publishing  musical 
books).  And  here,  so  early  as  page  14,  he 
calls  me  "one  very  clever  and  penetrating  critic" 
and  then  proceeds  to  describe  himself  as  being  "  in  the 
profoundest  and  most  confident  disagreement "  with 
me.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  anyone  as  being  in  the 
"profoundest"  disagreement  with  me  ;  but  how  much 
more  difficult  it  is  to  understand  how  anyone  should 
disagree  with  me  and  at  the  same  time  feel  "  most  con- 
fident." And  yet,  yet,  one  must  be  very  confident 
indeed  to  turn  away  from  my  theory  of  "  Parsifal." 
That  loathsome  operetta,  with  its  ballet-girls  in  the 
second  act  and  its  ballet-men  in  the  first  and  third 
acts,  needs  a  bold  man  to  defend  it.  Mr.  Blackburn, 
as  a  bare  matter  of  fact,  does  not  defend  it,  does  not 
make  any  real  attempt  to  defend  it.  He  falls  back  on 
the  old  "  sense  of  sin  "  and  on  renunciation  as  a  cure 
for  the  world's  great  heritage  of  woe,  and  avoids  the 
very  thing  which  I  find  so  disagreeable  in  "  Parsifal" — 
its  positive  nastiness.  That  Wagner  in  his  old  age  did 
not  take  the  same  view  of  life  as  I  take — that  is  nothing ; 
that  he  believed  certain  abstentions  to  be  the  cure  for  the 
disagreeable  things  of  life — that  also  is  nothing  ;  all 
negative  things  amount  necessarily  to  nothing.  But  in 
"  Parsifal  "  he  not  only  advocated  certain  abstentions  : 
he  advocated  certain  indulgences ;  and  those  in- 
dulgences are  to  me,  as  I  believe  they  must  be  to  every 
healthy-minded  man,  filthy.  This  is  strong  language  ; 
but  there  are  times  when  strong  language  must  be 
used.  Mr.  Blackburn  is  healthy  enough  ;  but  he  is 
perverse  ;  and,  like  a  few  other  sane  critics,  he  refuses 
to  see  or  to  hear  "  Parsifal  "  as  it  is.  I  do  not  propose 
to  discuss  the  whole  question  again  once.  The  sooner 
"  Parsifal  "  falls  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things  the 
better.    It  has  a  disagreeable  odour. 


It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  Mr.  Blackburn  wrote 
this  book  with  the  primary  intention  of  attacking  me 
for  my  views  on  "  Parsifal,"  but  incidentally  he  has 
dealt  with  a  number  of  other  very  much  more  impor- 
tant matters.  The  attack  on  Villa  Wahnfried  and 
Villa  Wahnfried's  mismanagement  of  the  Bayreuth 
opera-house  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  yet  made  :  it  is 
all  the  more  terrible  because  it  is  so  temperate,  so  dis- 
passionate. Mr.  Blackburn  treats  Bayreuth  as  already 
fallen  into  the  third  or  fourth  class  of  German  opera- 
houses.  "  It  shines,"  he  says,  "  with  a  reflected  light." 
Richard  would  have  been  appalled  to  think  that  his 
opera-house  was  ever  to  shine  with  only  a  reflected 
light.  "Bayreuth,"  Mr.  Blackburn  insists,  "having 
been  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night  and  of  cloud  by  day,  seems 
to  have  nearly  accomplished  its  labours.  .  .  .  Munich 
.  .  .  has  carried  all  that  is  finest  and  most  significant 
in  Wagnerism  into  the  reproduction  of  Mozart's  most 
exquisite  work.  Bayreuth  came  as  a  teacher,  a  prophet, 
a  reformer  ;  and  it  is  doing  its  work  still,  at  Munich 
and  elsewhere,  even  though,  in  the  sunset  of  its  own 
'  Parsifal,'  it  seems  to  be  sinking  into  a  night  of  down- 
right and  immediate  darkness."  This  proposition  he 
establishes  by  a  series  of  accounts  of  Munich  represen- 
tations, showing  in  the  most  elaborate  detail  how 
Mozart's  operas  can  be,  and  are,  finely  played,  and 
almost  converted  into  music-dramas  by  mere  faithful- 
ness to  the  composer's  intentions.  Then,  after  allowing 
the  Bayreuth  performances  of  "The  Mastersingers " 
and  "Parsifal"  to  be  good,  he  damns  everything 
else  that  they  do  there,  ending  with  an  account 
of  Master  Siegfried's  "  Barenhauter,"  intended  to 
show  how  little  may  be  expected  from  Master  Siegfried. 
It  has  been  persistently  rumoured  for  many  months 
that  this  work  is  to  be  given  at  Bayreuth  ;  and  if  that 
indeed  happens,  it  will,  as  Mr.  Blackburn  remarks, 
sound  "  the  knell  of  Wagner's  German  theatre."  It 
may  be  added  that  the  truth  of  the  rumour  has  never 
been  denied  by  the  Bayreuth  crowd  :  rather  their 
attitude  has  been  "Why  not?"  Why  not,  indeed ! 
Bayreuth,  as  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  here,  and  as 
Mr.  Blackburn  shows  in  considerable  detail  in  this 
little  book,  has  done  its  work :  let  it  go.  Before 
leaving  the  book,  I  may  say  that  it  is  an  experiment  in 
publishing  which  will  be  watched  with  some  interest. 
There  are  some  sixty  odd  pages,  and  the  price  is  one 
shilling  :  it  is  therefore  rather  a  pamphlet  than  a  book. 

While  Mr.  Blackburn  has  been  holding  forth  to 
this  tune  on  German  operatic  music,  Germany  has 
been  taking  a  simultaneous  revenge  by  printing  an 
account  of  English  music,  operatic  and  non-operatic. 
A  society  seems  to  have  been  formed  recently  in 
Leipzig,  by  name  the  "Internationale  Musik-Gesell- 
schaft,"  and  it  has  persuaded  a  Dr.  Charles  Maclean  to 
send  it  this  account,  and  it  has  published  the  account  in 
its  "  Zeitschrift."  We  come  out  very  badly.  Musicians, 
musical  critics,  new  operas,  new  symphonies  and  works 
of  all  kinds,  are  set  in  rows,  and  placed  first,  second 
and  third  in  an  amazingly  dogmatic  manner  according 
to  merit.  Before  taking  the  document  seriously,  it  is 
only  fair  to  ask  who  on  earth  Dr.  Charles  Maclean 
may  be  and  what  his  qualifications  are  for  performing 
in  a  few  pages,  and  apparently  in  a  very  short  time,  a 
task  that  might  well  occupy  an  expert  many  months  and 
fill  three  or  four  hundred  pages.  I  can  answer  nothing  : 
the  fame  of  Dr.  Maclean  as  a  critic,  either  of  music,  or 
musicians,  or  critics,  has  never  reached  my  ears.  And 
as  I  do  not  find  his  judgments  of  the  sort  to  be  taken 
seriously,  I  decline  to  take  them  seriously.  As  an 
example  of  his  extreme  rashness,  I  may  mention  that 
he  describes  me  as  a  man  of  "  extraordinary  abilities  ;  " 
and  as  an  example  of  his  extreme  caution,  it  may  be 
added  that  he  describes  me  further  as  thinking  and 
writing  in  "reckless  extremes."  He  seems  to  think  it 
wrong  to  hold  an  opinion,  or  at  least  to  express  it.  And 
finally,  as  an  example  of  his  total  ignorance  of  the 
situation,  in  classing  the  critics,  he  places  us  in  an 
order  calculated  to  make  everyone  concerned  squeal 
with  delirious  laughter,  and  also  he  wrongly  describes 
some  of  us  as  holding  posts  which  we  do  not  hold.  If 
a  man  only  at  intervals  writes  a  few  paragraphs  for, 
say,  the  Saturday  Review,  it  is  surely  at  best  a  misuse 

of  language  to  call  him  Mr.  of  the  Saturday 

Review  ;  and  though  Dr.  Maclean  has  made  no  such 
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-mistake  with  regard  to  the  Saturday  Review, 
Tie  has  made  it  with  regard  to  other  journals. 
Needless    to    say,     a    writer    of     Dr.  Maclean's 

calibre  falls  back  on  such  generalities  as  "  was 

considered  a  poor  art-production  gorgeously  trapped," 
whereas,  if  votes  are  to  be  counted  at  all  in  art  matters, 
which  they  should  not  be,  the  work  to  which  he  refers 
won  the  admiration  of  all  the  more  competent  critics 
and  met  with  opposition  only  from  those  who  disliked 
the  personality  of  the  composer  or  had  had  some  quarrel 
with  him.  So,  on  the  whole,  one  need  not  pay  much 
attention  to  Dr.  Maclean  and  his  ill-written  "  account," 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  someone  will  tell  our  musical 
friends  in  Vienna  the  truth  about  the  matter.  A  care- 
fully planned  and  written  pamphlet  like  Mr.  Blackburn's 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  unenlightened  effusion 
of  a  musical  doctor. 

If  Busoni  always  plays  as  well  as  he  played  on 
Wednesday,  especially  in  twelve  of  the  Chopin  studies, 
then  I  must  have  been  in  error  about  him.  I  have 
never  heard  these  particular  studies  played  so  well 
before.  Such  lightness,  certainty,  fire,  and  beauty  of 
tone,  have  not  been  heard  from  one  pianist  for  many  a 
long  day  in  London  ;  and  I  would  certainly  recommend 
everyone  to  hear  him  at  his  next  recital.  So  much  I  can- 
not say  for  a  pair  of  young  ladies  who  gave  a  dramatic 
and  vocal  recital  in  S.  James'  Hall  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon. Miss  Cordelia  Grylls  sang-  prettily,  but  in  an 
amateurish  way  ;  and  I  dare  say  Miss  Ellen  Bowick's  re- 
citation was  good  enough,  if  only  recitations  with  musical 
accompaniments  could  be  tolerated  at  all.  I  cannot 
tolerate  them.  It  is  impossible  to  listen  to  the  words 
because  the  music  keeps  interfering,  nor  to  the  music 
because  of  the  incessant  harsh  effect  of  the  voice. 
People  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  such  things.  If 
Miss  Bowick  will  recite  without  music,  probably  my 
colleague  Max  would  listen  to  her  ;  but  her  recitations 
with  music  are  the  affair  neither  of  Max  nor  of  me. 

J.  F.  R. 


MISS  FLETCHER'S  PLAY. 

HTHE  public,  forgetting  that  some  things  need  no 
J-  demonstration,  seldom  misses  a  chance  of  proving 
that  it  is  an  ape-faced  baboon.  Accordingly,  it  hooted 
at  the  end  of  the  second  act  of  "  The  Canary,"  and  even 
made  some  interruptions  while  the  last  act  was  pro- 
ceeding. I  was  annoyed,  even  disgusted,  by  its  con- 
duct. Hooting,  even  at  the  end  of  a  play,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  quite  disgraceful  and  outrageous.  If  the 
author  has  written  a  play  which  does  not  seem  to  the 
public  a  good  play,  is  that  any  reason  why  the  author 
should  be  treated  as  an  impostor  and  malefactor? 
Plays  are  the  only  works  of  art  on  which  the  public  can 
stamp  indirectly  its  approval  or  disapproval.  What  the 
public  thinks  of  a  play  does  not,  artistically,  matter 
more  than  what  it  thinks  of  a  book  or  a  picture.  But 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  the  public  not  to  value 
its  opinion  and  express  it  as  often  as  it  can.  I  merely 
suggest  that  hooting  is  quite  superfluous.  Silence  would 
surely  be  a  more  decent,  and  not  a  less  effective,  expres- 
sion of  disapproval.  I  know  that  there  are  many  critics 
who  uphold  the  public's  right  to  hoot,  but  I  suspect  that 
their  attitude  means,  not  that  they  have  any  sincere 
conviction  in  the  matter,  but  that  they  delight  in 
witnessing  a  brawl.  Even  they,  however,  have  never 
■contended  that  the  public  is  iustified  in  hooting  before 
the  end  of  a  play.  Interruptions  are  all  very  well  at  a 
political  meeting  :  they  give  the  speaker  a  chance  of 
making  effective  retorts  and  so  forth.  But  actors  and 
actresses  are  tongue-tied  to  the  dialogue  of  the  play, 
and  have  no  means  of  defence.  The  very  fact  that  they 
are  not  responsible  for  the  words  spoken  by  them 
should  prevent  any  brute  from  trying  to  disconcert  and 
dishearten  them  at  their  work.  Nor  is  my  objection 
merely  in  behalf  of  the  mimes.  These  interruptions 
are  often  exasperating  to  many  persons  in  the  audience. 
"  The  Canary"  happened  to  be  a  very  clever  and  pretty 
piece  of  work.  It  was  original,  and  made  demands  on 
one's  intelligence.  I  wanted  to  listen  to  it  with  both 
ears,  and  the  fear  that  the  fools  who  had  been  inter- 
rupting might,  at  any  moment,  interrupt  again  pre- 
vented me  from  doing  so.  In  such  circumstances, 
-no  critic  can  do  justice  to  a  play.    I  am  quite  sure  that 


Mr.  Archer's  opinion  of  "The  Canary"  is  the  result 
of  the  public's  noisiness  on  the  first  night.    He  was 
distracted,  and  so,  despite  his  perspicacity,  he  missed 
the  point  of  the  play.    He  tells  us  that  the  author  had 
merely  travestied  the  situations  frequently  found  in 
serious  plays,  and  that  her  work  was  in  no  sense 
a  satire  on  life.    He  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  quite  wrong. 
"The  Canary"  is  a  very  delicate,  malicious  satire  on 
a  certain  type  of  existing  persons — the  persons  who, 
leading  uneventful    lives,   try  to  reproduce,  and  do 
succeed  in  travestying,  the  emotions  and  adventures 
which  they  have  found  in  books  or  plays.    A  really 
romantic  nature,  with  romantic  opportunities,  is  a  very 
rare  thing.     Most  of  the  romance  in  modern  life  is 
merely  faked  from  books.    Given  a  sentimental,  vapid 
woman,  with  a  prosaic  husband  and  a  subscription  to 
Mudie's,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  she  will  pose, 
pretend  and  idealise,  and  be  on  the  look  out  for  some- 
one to  pose,  pretend  and  idealise  with  her.    Of  course, 
she  may  end  by  finding  real  emotions  ;  but  the  chances 
are  that  her  emotions  will  be  conditioned  by  what  she 
has  read.    Such  a  lady  is  Mrs.  Temple-Martin,  in  "  The 
Canary,"  and  Miss  Fletcher  presents  her  flutterings 
with  great  skill  and  humour.     Mrs.  Temple-Martin 
meets  a  young  man  who  is  as  vapid  as  herself,  and  as  in- 
different to  her  as  she  is  to  him  ;  thus,  nothing  serious 
occurs,  and  the  play  is  kept  within  the  bounds  of  farcical 
comedy.    In  real  life,  Mrs.  Temple-Martin  might,  of 
course,  have   met   a    man   who  would   have  taken 
advantage  of  her.    To  a  clever  and  unscrupulous  man 
such  ladies  are  a  fairly  easy  prey.    But  their  case 
would  have  been    alien  to   Miss  Fletcher's  light  in- 
tent.    I  think,   however,  that   Miss   Fletcher  might 
have  made  her  play  even  more  true  and  amusing  if  she 
had  let  the  lover  be  a  prosaic  man,  genuinely  attracted 
by  Mrs.  Temple-Martin,  and  without  the  intelligence 
to  understand  her.    By  making  the  lover  a  person  of 
the  same  temperament  as  the  lady,  Miss  Fletcher  has 
cut  the  safest  ground  from  under  her  feet.  It  is  unlikely 
that  either  of  the  two  would  have  gone  beyond  furtive 
flirtation,  whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  fun  of  the  play 
that  there  should  be,  at  least,  some  attempt  at  elopement. 
Miss  Fletcher  makes  Mrs.  Temple-Martin  take  the  initi- 
ative ;  but,  though  the  result  is  amusing,  one  feels  that 
the  real  Mrs.  Temple-Martin  never  would  have  left  her 
husband's  "roof,"  and  that  Miss  Fletcher,  in  making 
her  do  so,  has  gone  dangerously  near  to  making  her  not 
ridiculous.     The  lover  ought  certainly  to  have  been  a 
sane  and  unimaginative,  but  ardent,  creature.  The 
contact  of  the  two  would  have  made  an  even  better 
motive  than  Miss  Fletcher  has  chosen.    I  once  heard  of 
a  curious  incident  in  real  life,  which  I  commend  to  Miss 
Fletcher's  attention.    A  rather  pretty,  rather  silly  lady 
met  at  a  tea-party  a  distinguished  soldier.     She  talked 
to  him  in  the  vein  peculiar  to  her  and  to  many  of  her 
kind.    She  said  that  women  ought  to  live  their  own 
lives,   that   the   conventions   were    all    wrong,  that 
life  was  made  up  of  exquisite  moments,  that  fidelity 
was  so  drab,  and   so   on.     The  soldier  asked  if  he 
might  call.    Next  day,  he  called.    She  was  alone,  and 
he  went  straight  to  the  point  :  he  said  that  he  loved 
her.    She  rushed  to  the  bell,  screaming.    The  soldier 
seized  his  hat  and  rushed  down  the  stairs  and  out  of 
the  house,  under  the  impression  that  he  had  been 
lured  into  a  blackmailer's  den.    Miss  Fletcher  might 
have  made  this  incident,  or  something  like  it,  the  basis 
of  her  play.    But  I  am  concerned,  after  all,  with  the 
play  as  she  has  written  it,  and  I  find  it  a  delicious 
farcical  comedy.    Miss  Fletcher  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  been  content  to  accept  the  limitations  of  her 
sex,  to  write  lightly  and  slyly  and  prettily,  without 
attempting  to  be  grim  or  strong  or  in  any  way  terrible. 
Mrs.  Campbell  was  irresistibly  amusing  as  the  heroine, 
playing  with  all  the    solemnity  and  intensity  which 
would  mark  the  behaviour  of  the  real  Mrs.  Temple- 
Martin.    And  the  rest  of  the  cast  were  all  good,  except 
— for  once— Miss  Rosina  Filippi,  who  seemed  afraid  of 
her  part. 

"(fifferHoRACE  Parker.) 

H.  P.— It's  beastly  cold." 

When,  in  the  solitude  of  his  study,  Mr.  Richard 
Ganthony,  author  of  "A  Message  from  Mars,"  wrote 
these  simple  words,  did  he,  I  wonder,  foresee  that  they 
would  one  day  drive  an  audience   to  the  verge  of 
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hysterics?  Did  he,  in  the  manner  of  Thackeray,  drop 
his  pen  and  ejaculate  "  By  Jove  !  That's  genius  "  ?  I 
doubt  it  .  The  use  of  ""  beastly "  as  an  adverb  is 
common  enough  in  our  vernacular,  and  is  not  to  be 
relied  on  as  a  lever  for  laughter.  Nor  is  the  idea  of 
cold  weather,  in  itself,  very  ridiculous.  True,  if  the 
action  of  the  play  passed  in  summer,  Horace  Parker's 
line  might  have  a  kind  of  incongruity  ;  but  the  time  is 
mid-winter  :  there  is  "  snow  without,"  and  Horace 
Parker  enters  in  a  fur  coat.  Would  that  Mr.  Ganthony 
had  been,  not  (as  announced)  in  America,  but  present 
at  the  Avenue,  to  see  the  audience  rocking,  and  me, 
even  me,  smiling,  when  Horace  Parker  (Mr.  Charles 
Hawtrey)  said  that  it  was  beastly  cold  !  Successful 
dramatists  (of  whom  Mr.  Ganthony  is  now  one)  are  apt 
to  be  uppish.  They  subscribe  so  quickly  to  that  old 
doctrine  of  theorists  who  don't  go  inside  theatres  :  that 
the  actor  is  but  a  will-less  puppet,  an  empty  vessel  to 
be  filled,  a  conch  to  be  blown  through.  And  how  wrong 
they  are  !  Put  a  good  actor  into  a  bad  part,  and  the 
part  will  generally  seem  good  to  the  public  ;  and  vice 
versa — the  dramatist  is  quick  enough  to  accept  that 
converse.  Let  a  popular  comedian  come  on,  saying 
that  it's  beastly  cold,  and  the  result  must  ever  be  that 
which  I  noted  at  the  Avenue.  But  perhaps  Mr. 
Ganthony  does  not  need  to  be  enlightened.  I  suspect 
that  he  wrote  his  play  with  (at  least)  one  eye  on 
Mr.  Hawtrey  ;  else,  surely,  he  would  not  have  taken 
the  trouble  he  has  taken  to  make  Scrooge  a  modern 
young  man,  of  the  type  in  which  Mr.  Hawtrey 
excels,  and  to  give  him  so  many  lines  of  the  kind 
which  Mr.  Hawtrey  speaks  so  well.  ("  It's  beastly 
cold  "  is  not  a  fair  sample  of  Mr.  Ganthony's  work  : 
his  dialogue  is  full  of  very  real  and  agreeable  humour.) 
He  would  have  commandeered  the  old  Scrooge,  and 
the  old  Marley's  ghost,  as  he  found  them,  and  would 
have  left  modernity  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  severely 
alone.  And  I  do  not  doubt  that  his  play  would 
have  achieved  a  great  success  somewhere,  for  he 
seems  to  have  quite  a  considerable  talent  for  dramatic 
writing ;  but  its  success  would  have  been  paltry  in 
comparison  with  that  which  it  will  now  achieve  at  the 
Avenue.  Here,  indeed,  is  every  symptom  of  a  pro- 
longed, far-reaching  triumph.  The  sentiments  of  forty 
years  ago,  an  up-to-date  setting,  and  Mr.  Hawtrey — 
three  things  which  are  very  near  to  the  heart  of  the 
public  !  The  selfish  young  man  of  the  period  compelled 
by  a  good  Spirit  to  distribute  eighty-two  pounds  in  the 
street,  and  to  perform  sundry  other  deeds  of  mercy, 
while  "  Follow  the  Man  from  Cook's"  is  played  by  the 
orchestra  !  The  good  Spirit,  hailing  from  Mars,  can 
and  does  work  all  kinds  of  miracles  and  illusions  on  the 
stage,  in  the  intervals  of  getting  the  community 
pauperised  ;  and  I  need  not  say  that  Mr.  Hawtrey 
follows  the  Man  from  Maskelyne  and  Cook's  to  the 
goal  of  perfect  redemption.  There  is  also  a  struggling 
inventor,  a  long-lost  daughter,  and  a  ragged  child  who, 
being  asked  whether  he  is  happy,  says  "Happy? 
What's  that  ?  "  In  fact,  I  have  never  seen  a  play  so 
obviously  stamped  with  the  scarlet  seal  of  success. 
Either  it  will  run  interminably  in  London,  in  the 
provinces,  in  America,  in  Australasia,  and,  indeed, 
wherever  men  speak  the  language  it  is  written  in,  or 
my  name  is  not  Max. 


THE  RIVER  WAR. 

[We  have  much  pleasure  in  printing  the  following 
notes,  which  we  have  received  from  a  well-known  staff- 
officer,  who  turned  to  account  part  of  his  leisured  but 
not  idle  time  on  the  "  Dunottar  Castle  "  in  the  exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  latest  book.— 
Ed.  S.  R.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Under  the  appropriate  title  of  "The  River 
War,"  the  son  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has  set 
himself  the  task  of  relating  the  whole  story  of  the 
long-drawn  struggle  for  the  mastership  of  the  Nile 
Valley,  between  the  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  abandon- 
ment of  Gordon  and  the  "crowning  mercy"  of 
Omdurman  and  its  outcome.  A  story  used  to  be  told 
of"  how  the  author's  father  was  once  setting  forth  his 
views  as  to  the  manner  in  which  an  orator  could  best 


command  the  attention  of  his  audience.  Lord1 
Randolph's  contention  was  that  the  very  opening 
words  of  every  public  speech  should  contain  some 
astounding  or  at  any  rate  remarkable  statement,  which 
would  infallibly  rivet  his  audience  and  so  compel  their 
attention  during  the  remainder  of  the  discourse.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  readers  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill's  book  will,  in  the  earliest  pages  of  the 
first  chapter,  albeit  there  is  nothing  astounding 
nor  remarkable  in  it,  be  captivated  by  the  attractive 
manner  in  which  he  deals  with  a  topic,  so  apparently 
unattractive  as  "The  Military  Soudan."  All  who  have 
travelled  in  the  Nile  Valley  will  marvel  at  his  terse,  yet 
vivid  descriptions  of  that  region  which  will  assuredly 
recall  to  them  scenes,  possibly  long  forgotten,  of  their 
own  sojourn  under  the  mysterious  influences  of  the 
great  river.  The  general  reader  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  delighted  at  the  brevity  combined  with  the 
clearness  of  style  with  which  the  conditions  of  life  of 
the  whole  region  are  so  gracefully  outlined.  Having 
once  thus  secured  the  attention  of  his  audience 
the  author,  in  a  manner  as  unconscious  as  it  is 
pleasing,  successfully  retains  the  same  throughout 
the  book,  the  interest  indeed  growing  apace  as 
we  proceed  from  the  account  of  the  long  years  of 
preparation  to  the  last  months  of  action  and  consumma- 
tion. In  fact,  throughout,  the  book  appeals  to  every 
class  of  reader.  The  smallest  but  probably  at  the  same 
time,  by  far  the  most  critical  class,  will  be  those 
military  men  who  have  taken  part  in  the  arduous 
expeditions  and  varied  operations  of  the  period 
embraced.  These  will,  as  they  pass  from  page  to 
page,  be  fairly  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  accuracy 
of  the  youthful  author  in  matters  which  are  so 
notoriously  difficult  to  deal  with  as  are  all  facts  con- 
nected with  contemporaneous  military  history.  This 
surprise  will  not  be  lessened  when  it  is  realised  that  the 
author  never  set  foot  in  the  Nile  Valley  until  the 
autumn  of  1898,  when,  as  a  young  officer  of  Hussars, 
aged  23,  he  served  with  the  21st  Lancers  in  the  final 
advance  on  Khartoum. 

The  book  may  be  truly  described  as  the  clearest  and 
most  complete  account  yet  published  of  the  great 
drama  on  the  Nile  which  has  been  played  fitfully  before 
the  public  for  sixteen  long  years  and  has  caused  a  sense 
of  bewilderment  and  weariness  to  so  many.  They  who 
have  already  followed  the  wonderful  tale  of  England  in 
Egypt  in  1882  as  told  by  Sir  Alfred  Milner  and  who  are 
well  posted  in  all  details  of  the  political,  military  and 
economical  questions  involved  in  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable evolutions  of  modern  times,  will  appreciate  the 
uncommon  sense  of  proportion  evinced  by  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  throughout  the  whole  narrative.  No  situation 
is  described  or  line  of  action  discussed  without  a 
thorough  consideration  of  all  the  factors  bearing  on  the 
case  and  this  is  done  so  artlessly  and  yet  so  artistically 
that  the  reader  is  never  wearied  nor  confused  by  the 
necessary  digressions  from  the  main  narrative.  The 
"Rebellion  of  the  Mahdi  "  prepares  the  way  for  the 
terribly  sad  story,  so  often  told  and  yet  so  ever- 
absorbing  of  the  abandonment  of  Gordon,  which  is 
now  admirably  retold  under  the  significant  title  of 
"The  Fate  of  the  Envoy."  We  read  of  the  abortive, 
albeit  bloody  victories  around  Suakin  and  of  the  offer 
of  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  to  make  a  dash  across  the 
desert  to  Berber  with  a  thousand  fighting  men  and  how 
this  offer  fell  through  because  it  was  ruled  that  British 
soldiers  could  not  be  sent  on  such  a  forlorn  hope  unless 
duly  accompanied  by  the  various  Departments,  to  wit,, 
signallers,  ordnance,  commissariat  and  transport  and 
chaplains — so  that  they  might,  in  the  words  of  the 
author,  be  "signalled  to,  armed,  fed  or  prayed  for 
as  befitted  the  dignity  of  the  nation  to  which  they 
belonged."  The  objection  to  the  scheme  was  that, 
without  these  Departments,  the  men  who  fell  out  would 
have  to  be  left  behind  to  take  their  chance.  Thus  the 
proposal  fell  through,  the  idea  of  the  possible  loss  of  a 
hundred  or  two  hundred  men,  overweighing  all  considera- 
tions for  the  national  honour  or  the  safety  of  Gordon. 
This  was  early  in  1884  ;  less  than  a  year  later  the  same 
gallant  General  made  the  historic  dash  across  the 
Bayuda  desert  with  very  similar  numbers,  only  to  lay 
down  his  own  life  and  that  of  many  brave  officers 
and  men  in  battles  in  which  his  force  twice  suffered 
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decimation — too  late  to  be  of  any  use.  In  the 
six  pages  devoted  to  this  desperate  undertaking 
the  author  draws  a  graphic  picture  of  the  desert  war 
and  gallant  attempt  of  Sir  Charles  Wilson  to  reach 
Khartoum.  For  once,  he  falls  into  a  minor  error  in 
describing  the  march  of  the  "  tiny  square  "  at  the 
battle  of  El  Gubat  or  Abu  Kru,  by  describing  how 
Metemma  and  the  palm  groves  of  the  Nile  were  in 
view  during  the  battle.  No  such  sight  cheered  the 
gaze  of  the  men  who  fought  their  way  for  four  miles 
through  the  vast  hordes  of  dervishes  on  that  memorable 
day.  The  square  had  already  marched  twenty-four 
miles  by  compass  through  the  desert  and  had,  in  its 
advance  to  the  river,  still  to  be  guided  on  a  compass- 
bearing.  The  Nile  although  known  to  lie  in  front  was 
not  actually  sighted  until  the  moment  when  what 
remained  of  that  weary  and  war-stricken  band,  pain- 
fully carrying  with  them  their  wounded  comrades, 
actually  topped  the  sandstone  hills  bordering  on  the 
great  river.  Mr.  Churchill  has  adopted  the  version  of 
the  death  of  Gordon  which,  in  all  probability,  will  be 
the  one  finally  accepted  by  history.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  version  was  the  one  first  brought  to 
the  Intelligence  Department  a  few  days  after  the  fall  of 
Khartoum. 

At  a  time  when  the  British  Empire  is  so  profoundly 
stirred  by  the  efforts  to  redress  in  South  Africa  yet  one 
more  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  blunders — if  indeed  crimes  is 
not  a  more  suitable  word — Mr.  Churchill's  summary  of 
the  abandonment  of  Gordon  and  shocking  and  useless 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  in  the  Soudan  is  to 
the  point. 

"The  case  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration 
is  so  black  that  historians  will  be  more  likely  to  exercise 
their  talents  in  finding  explanations  and  excuses,  than 
in  urgfing  their  indictment."  Recalling,  as  we  all  can, 
the  vigorous  efforts  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  to 
galvanise  the  Prime  Minister  into  action,  which 
succeeded,  alas  !  too  late  to  save  Gordon  or  the  Honour 
of  England,  one  cannot  but  sympathise  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  son,  who  recognises  in  the  changed 
spirit  of  the  nation  in  recent  yearsthe  workings  of  "  the 
freshening  breeze  of  Tory  Democracy  by  which  pride 
in  the  past  and  hope  in  the  future  came  back  to  the 
English  people."  The  chapter  dealing  with  "The 
Dervish  Empire "  is  well  worth  studying.  A  more 
appalling  summary  of  wanton  bloodshed  and  nameless 
horrors  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  ;  it  forms  a  fitting 
memorial  to  the  statesmanship  of  the  man  who 
applauded  these  fiendish  savages  as  "  a  people  rightly 
struggling  to  be  free  "  !  The  greater  part  of  the  first 
volume  was  written  whilst  Mr.  Churchill  was  quartered 
with  his  regiment  in  India.  With  the  second  volume 
we  enter  into  a  part  of  the  river  war  in  which  he  took 
an  active  part.  He  gives  his  personal  experiences  of 
the  move  of  the  21st  Lancers  from  Cairo  to  Atbara — he 
having  been  attached  to  that  regiment  and  commanded 
a  troop  in  it  during  the  campaign.  The  accounts  of 
the  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  on  Kerrerion  1  September, 
of  the  Battle  of  Khartoum  and  of  the  charge  of  the 
2 1  st  Lancers,  in  which  he  rode  and  which  by  the  way, 
he  endeavours  to  defend,  are  all  extremely  graphic. 
The  book,  which  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Salisbury,  is  well 
supplied  with  excellent  maps  and  plans,  and  is  alto- 
gether a  most  able  exposition  of  the  intricate  history  of 
the  "  River  War."  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  produced  what  will  in  all 
probability  come  to  be  viewed  as  the  standard  work  on 
the  subject.  I  am  yours  obediently, 

Staff-Officer. 


FINANCE. 

HP  HE  week,  has  been  a  very  quiet  one  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  the  general  tone  has  not  been 
particularly  good,  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  tended 
towards  dulness.  It  would  be  necessary  to  go  back 
some  time,  in  fact,  to  find  a  parallel  for  the  stagnant 
condition  of  markets  as  a  whole.  Circumstances  have 
not  been  propitious  to  active  dealing.  The  shadow  of 
dear  money  continues  to  obscure  the  outlook,  and  there 
is  no  prospect  of  any  clearing  of  the  situation  on  this 
side  of  the  new  year.    The  course  of  the  war  to  date 


has  also  occasioned  some  disappointment.    That  the 
outcome  will  be  in  full  accordance  with  the  general 
expectation  no  one  for  a  moment  doubts,  and  Lord 
Methuen's  victory  we  may  take  as  an  earnest  of  better 
things  to  come.     But    the  slowness  of  the  forward 
movement,  the  lack  of  definitely  good  news,  and  the 
activity  of  the  enemy  have  brought  about  a  check  in 
dealings  and   have   upset  the   calculations  of  many 
impatient  individuals  who    expected  things  to  move 
cheerfully  from  the  moment  the  first  reinforcements 
should  begin  to  arrive.    It  is  becoming  recognised  that 
the  rise  in  prices,  and  especially  in  South  Africans,  has 
been  carried  about  high  enough  in  the  absence  of 
decisive   engagements   and   a   really  brisk  advance. 
That  the  market  is  capable  of  further  expansion  is 
indubitable.      Much    of  that    appreciation    of  values 
which  wilt  follow  and  be  quite  justified  by  the  assu- 
rance of  better  government  in  the  Transvaal  has  pro- 
bably been  discounted,  but  no  consideration  of  that  sort 
will  avail  much  to  hold  back  the  movement  once  the 
impetus  has  been  given. 

The  weakness  of  Consols  has  been   one  [of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  week,  and  quite  a  number  of 
hypotheses  have  been  offered  to  account  for  the  con- 
tinuous selling.      On    Thursday    of  last    week  they 
touched   104^  for  money.     On  the  same  day  of  this 
week  they  went  to  102J,  and  though  there  was  a  rally 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  Bank  rate  at  5  per  cent., 
yesterday  saw  another  fall  to  below  103.    A  gradual 
recognition    of   the    fact    that   in   a    relatively  short 
time  Consols  will  carry  only  2.\  per  cent,  interest  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  recession  from  the  highest 
figure — 1 1 1  ^ — reached   by   this   security    during  the 
current  year,  but  special  influences  have  been  at  work 
to  bring  about  the  depression  of  the  last  week  or  two. 
The  selling  has  certainly  emanated  from  good  quarters, 
and  one  suggestion  referred  it  to  the  desire  of  the 
Japanese  Government  to  realise  in  order  to  take  up 
Treasury  bills,  while  another  attributes  it  to  the  Bank 
of   England  with   the   view   of  lifting   money  from 
the  market  early  next  month.     Whatever  the  source, 
the  broad  fact  is   that   Consols   have   not   been  in 
favour,  and  the  stock  that  has  come  out  for  money  pay- 
ments has  not  been  readily  taken.    The  usual  supporters 
have  refrained  from  buying,  finding  it  possible  to  obtain 
better  returns  for  the  present  in  other  directions.  In 
the  end,  there  will  be  a  recovery,  of  course,  but  it  is 
possible  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
downward  movement.  Certainly  the  market  wish  is  that 
the  price  may  go  lower.  It  had  discussed  the  possibility 
of  a  rise  in  the  Bank  rate  this  week,  but  there  was 
nothing  in  the  situation  to  look  for  such  a  movement  at 
the  moment.    The  return  shows  a  slight  improvement 
in  the  position.     The  withdrawals  for  abroad  to  the 
extent  of  .£234,000  (including  ^101,000  "  earmarked  " 
for  India)  have  been  offset  by  the  return  of  money 
from  circulation:    the  note  circulation    is  ,£117,000 
lower,   and  the  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  is  up  by 
,£13,000:  so  that  the  reserve  is  higher  by  ;£i  30,000, 
and  the  proportion  to  liabilities  stands  at  43*19  per 
cent,  against  41  -55  per  cent,  last  week,  though  still 
11^  per  cent,  below  the  figure  of  this  time  last  year. 

In  Home  Railways  the  week  has  been  singularly 
devoid  of  features,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  respectable 
measure  of  support  prices  have  tended  to  go  lower.  In 
the  present  listless  condition  of  the  market  a  little  reali- 
sation exercises  a  quite  disproportionate  effect  on 
values,  and  when  a  rather  big  seller  of  Great  Easterns 
appeared  on  Wednesday  the  result  was  a  fall  of  a  point. 
Districts  went  back  when  the  exact  terms  of  the  proposed 
agreement  with  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  com- 
panies became  generally  known,  but  are  picking  up 
again.  Chathams,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  a 
firm  market  and  are  worth  taking  up  in  preference  to 
Dover  A.  It  was  made  manifest,  when  the  last  half- 
yearly  report  was  issued,  that  the  Chatham  company 
had  got  the  better  of  the  bargain  with  the  South- 
Eastern,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Cosmo  Bonsor*s  as- 
surance that  his  company  would  benefit,  in  the 
long  run,  quite  as  much  as  the  other.  More- 
over, the  Paris  Exhibition  traffic  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Chatham.  The  experi- 
ence of  past  exhibitions,  when  Little  Chathams  have 
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stood  considerably  higher  than  to-day,  should  be  of 
good  augury  for  the  next  one.  In  view  of  the  excellence 
of  the  traffics,  Great  Western  stock  is  also  worthy  of 
attention.  The  comparison  is  no  longer  with  the  very 
poor  period  of  the  Welsh  coal  strike  ;  the  increase  of 
,£17,120  this  week  compares  with  an  increase  of 
,£9,460  last  year,  and  the  total  improvement  for  the 
second  half  of  this  year  to  date  amounts  to  ,£392,730. 
Traffics  as  a  whole  have  again  been  good,  the  more 
noteworthy  being  the  ,£6,711  of  the  North-Eastern,  the 
,£4,710  of  the  North-Western.  and  the  .£4,765  of  the 
Great  Central.  For  the  Midland  an  increase  of  only 
.£87 1  is  recorded,  and  we  again  hear  of  the  effect  of 
Great  Central  competition  with  this  company,  though 
there  is  a  disposition  to  make  a  great  deal  too  much  of 
any  kernel  of  truth  which  there  may  be  in  the  matter. 
The  situation  in  Home  Railways  as  a  whole  is  decidedly 
healthy,  and  we  anticipate  a  marked  revival  of  activity 
in  this  section  before  very  long.  We  may  note  in  pass- 
ing that  there  has  been  a  small  demand  for  Central 
London  shares.  The  line  should  be  opened  in  the 
summer  of  next  year,  and  at  the  present  price,  about  ioi, 
these  shares  seem  to  be  worth  picking  up. 

When  referring  in  our  last  issue  to  the  immediately 
beneficial  influence  on  the  American  market  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Gage's  offer  to  purchase  Government  bonds, 
we  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether  the  remedy  would 
prove  efficacious.  It  is  becoming  apparent  that  the 
American  people  are  not  anxious  to  sell  their  bonds, 
and  that  the  proposal,  good  as  it  is  in  the  abstract,  bids 
fair  to  be  at  least  a  partial  failure.  The  last  Bank 
statement  was  distinctly  more  pleasant  to  contemplate, 
from  one  point  of  view,  than  its  predecessor.  Thanks 
to  the  curtailment  of  facilities,  the  surplus  reserve  is  now 
very  little  short  of  the  legal  requirements,  and  the 
forthcoming  statement  should  see  the  balance  wholly 
restored.  Meantime,  the  market  here  has  been  steady 
for  the  most  part  with  an  inclination  towards  firmness. 
But  there  has  been  little  operating  on  English  account, 
and  the  market  has  been  supported  mainly  from  New 
York.  Southern  Pacifies  have  been  one  of  the  best 
features,  thanks  to  the  good  traffics  and  the  prospects. 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Chesapeakes  have  been  among 
the  prominent  stocks  and  Southern  Preferred  have 
been  a  good  market,  though  the  price  seems  to  be 
quite  high  enough  for  comfort.  We  should  be  disposed 
to  say  that  there  is  much  more  in  Atchison  Preferred  at 
present  quotations. 

We  have  touched  in  the  opening  paragraph  upon  the 
situation  in  Kaffir  mines,  and  that  market  has  been  so 
quiet  this  week  that  there  remains  little  to  add  here. 
There  has  been  a  partial  cessation  of  support,  pending 
developments  of  a  definite  and  favourable  character  in 
connexion  with  the  war,  and  just  now  this  section  may 
be  said  to  be  marking  time.  Lord  Methuen's  victory 
is  something,  but  the  market  is  looking  more  to  Natal. 
When  the  forward  movement  begins  in  earnest  and  is 
followed  by  some  good  victories,  the  market  will 
respond,  and  then  it  is  not  easy  to  see  where  it 
will  stop.  A  factor  to  be  observed  in  this  con- 
nexion is  the  attitude  of  France  and  Germany.  These 
countries  have  sold  considerably  during  the  last  few 
months  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  turn 
round  on  favourable  news  and  buy  back  at  the  higher 
prices.  This  will  naturally  afford  a  very  appreciable 
stimulus  to  the  upward  movement.  The  impending 
relief  of  Kimberley  draws  particular  attention  to  De 
Beers,  and  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  as  soon  as  Lord 
Methuen's  forces  have  cleared  off  the  Boers  there  will 
ensue  a  sharp  rise  in  the  shares  of  this  property.  The 
only  thing  that  would  tell  against  this  advance  would 
be  the  passing  of  the  dividend.  This  is  not  at  all 
probable,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  possible.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  valid  reason  for  such  a  step  and 
we  decline  to  believe  that  the  directors  will  decide  upon 
it.  The  company  is  enormously  wealthy,  and  possesses 
large  reserves  designed  to  meet  an  emergency  such  as 
the  present.  The  cessation  of  work  can  only  be 
temporary  :  the  company  must  have  derived  advantage 
from  the  rise  in  the  value  of  diamonds  since  the  war, 
and  presumably  prices  will  not  fall  back  to  the  normal 
level  for  some  considerable  interval  after  the  danger 


is  over.  There  are  many  small  investors  who  rely 
upon  their  dividends  from  De  Beers  wholly  or  in  large 
degree,  and  the  directors  will  not,  we  think,  disappoint 
them — to  say  nothing  of  the  larger  holders — while 
there  is  no  urgent  necessity  for  doing  so.  Westralians 
have  been  a  steady  market,  but  the  support  has  been 
fitful  and  in  few  cases  very  considerable,  and  as  a  result 
interesting  points  are  few.  The  tendency,  however, 
is  towards  firmness,  and  Lake  Views  have  been  a  strong 
item,  the  buying  here  being  good  and  so  well  sustained 
as  to  frighten  the  bears  into  covering.  The  proposed 
new  issue  had  the  effect  of  depressing  Golden  Links, 
and  the  market  has  heard  so  often  of  the  tapping  of  the 
Lake  View  lode  that  the  latest  "demonstration"  has 
been  virtually  of  no  effect,  though  the  shares  went  better 
later  in  the  week  in  sympathy  with  the  rest  of  the 
market.  Associateds  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  adverse  rumours  touching  the  sulphide  plant  and 
have  been  bid  for  with  some  vigour.  Boulders,  Boulder 
Perseverance,  Boulder  South,  Horseshoes,  Ivanhoes 
and  others  mark  slight  advances. 

Although  the  price  has  not  fluctuated  much, 
Anacondas  have  been  a  very  quiet  market  and  as  a 
result  of  the  decision  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company  not  to  issue  any  reports  in  the  future,  people 
here  are  showing  a  very  natural  reluctance  to  touch 
them.  As  a  fact,  there  is  no  inducement  whatever  to 
take  up  Anacondas,  for  the  man  who  does  so  works  in 
the  dark,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Amalgamated 
Company  does  not  exactly  inspire  confidence.  It  appears 
very  probable  that  the  market  here  will  die  out  by  the 
gradual  drifting  of  the  shares  to  America.  If  we 
are  to  believe  their  own  word,  the  manipulators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  could  wish  for  nothing 
better — the  absorption  of  Anaconda  shares  being,  so 
they  assure  us,  part  of  the  game  which  they  are  play- 
ing. Apropos,  it  was  generally  understood  that  the 
"  combine "  increased  its  hold  on  the  Anaconda  by 
purchasing  large  blocks  of  shares  in  addition  to  those 
which  gave  it  the  control  of  the  company.  We  have  it 
on  very  high  authority  that  the  combine  has  not  bought 
a  single  share  apart  from  those  comprised  within  the 
original  deal.  That  transaction  in  itself  carrying  the 
control  of  the  company's  policy  there  was  no  particular 
reason  why  it  should  go  on  buying,  except  on  the 
assumption  that  it  considers  Anacondas  cheap  at 
almost  any  price  going,  which  does  not  seem  reasonable. 

The  ordinary  shares  of  the  Pekin  Syndicate,  which 
stood  at  8|  on  the  13th  inst.,  have  advanced  to  .£15 
during  the  current  week  and  in  the  same  period  the 
Founders'  shares  have  gone  up  from  105  to  150.  The 
rise  is  in  connexion  with  the  forthcoming  issue  of 
900,000  Shansi  shares,  which  is  to  be  made  in  January 
next  at  the  latest,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  some 
of  the  coalfields  belonging  to  the  company  in  the 
provinces  of  Shansi  and  Honan  and  connecting  them 
with  the  seaboard  at  Tientsin.  The  Pekin  Syndicate  is 
in  such  strong  hands  that  the  issue  may  be  said  to  be 
practically  assured. 

Issues  of  the  Week. 

The  Nickel  Corporation,  Limited,  appears  with  a 
capital  of  ,£750,000  in  ,£5  shares,  and  it  proposes  to 
develop  a  group  of  nickel  properties  in  New  Caledonia. 
All  the  shares  are  offered,  but  priority  of  allotment  is 
given  to  shareholders  of  the  London  and  Globe  Finance 
Corporation. 

May  and  Hassell,  Limited,  is  a  firm  of  timber  impor- 
ters, &c,  and  it  has  a  capital  of  ,£200,000,  one  half 
in  Five  per  cent.  Preference  and  the  other  half  in 
Ordinary  shares.  The  Preference  shares  are  offered  to 
the  public. 

A  further  issue  of  20,000  Six  per  cent.  Preference 
shares  of  ,£10  each  is  announced  by  the  British  Elec- 
trie  Traction  Company,  Limited,  at  a  price  of  ,£12  per  j 
share. 

The  Cotton  Machinery  Trust  has  a  capital  of  ,£100,000, 
of  which  ,£97,500  is  in  Ordinary  shares  and  ,£2,500  in 
Deferred  shares,  both  of^£i  each.  The  public  has  been 
invited  to  take  75,000  of  the  Ordinary  shares. 
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AN  excellent  investment,  yielding  an  immediate 
income,  may  be  obtained  by  the  careful  selection 
of  a  life  policy  in  conjunction  with  an  annuity,  and  it 
will  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn  that  a  return  of 
i$s.  per  cent,  per  annum  may  be  obtained  in  this 
way.  Assuming  that  the  sum  to  be  invested  is  ,£1,000, 
a  life  policy  to  assure  this  amount  at  death,  and  so 
replace  the  capital,  is  purchased  by  a  single  payment, 
and  with  the  balance  an  annuity  is  bought  which  yields 
an  income  for  life  at  the  rate  of  3^  to  3!  per  cent. 
Taking  a  concrete  instance  of  this  we  find  that  a  man 
aged  46  can  assure  ^1,000  at  death  for  a  single  pay- 
ment of  ^460,  leaving  a  balance  of  ,£540  out  of  the 
^1,000  invested.  This  latter  sum  will  purchase  an 
annuity  of  ^37  13s.  6d. ,  thus  yielding  an  income  from 
the  investment  at  the  rate  of  ^3  i$s.  <\d.  per  cent,  per 
annum,  payable  annually.  If  it  is  desired  that  the 
income  should  be  paid  half-yearly  the  income  would  be 
at  the  rate  of  ^3  14s.  per  cent. 

The  security  offered  by  life  policies  and  annuities 
taken  in  sound  offices  is  exceptionally  good,  and  pro- 
bably no  such  return  as  3I  per  cent,  could  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way  accompanied  by  such  excellent  security. 
The  return  to  be  obtained  does  not  vary  greatly  with 
the  age  of  the  investor,  since  with  advancing  age  the 
premium  for  the  life  policy  and  the  amount  of  the 
annuity  that  could  be  purchased  for  a  given  amount, 
increase  in  much  the  same  proportion.  To  make  such 
an  investment  to  the  best  advantage  it  is  necessary  to 
pass  the  medical  examiner  as  a  first-class  life,  since 
otherwise  an  extra  premium  might  be  charged.  This 
consideration,  however,  does  not  apply  with  quite  so 
much  force  to  a  policy  paid  for  by  a  single  premium  as 
to  policies  effected  at  annual  premiums. 

Many  modifications  of  this  method  of  investment  can 
be  suggested  ;  it  is  for  instance  possible  to  arrange  for 
an  income  at  the  rate  of  about  z\  per  cent,  per  annum 
for  twenty  years,  with  an  income  thereafter  for  the  rest 
of  life  at  the  rate  of  nearly  6|  percent.,  the  amount 
originally  invested  being  repaid  at  death.  Again  by 
taking  an  income  for  twenty  years  at  the  rate  of  -£i  18s. 
per  cent.,  an  income  for  the  rest  of  life  at  the  rate  of 
£6  13s.  per  cent,  could  be  obtained,  and  the  capital 
invested  be  replaced  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  or  at 
death,  should  it  occur  sooner.  It  is  also  feasible  to 
arrange  for  a  somewhat  smaller  income  to  commence 
with,  which  would  gradually  increase  as  time  went  on  ; 
and  in  many  other  ways  investments  could  be  arranged 
to  suit  special  requirements  characterised  in  all  cases  by 
absolute  security  and  excellent  results. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  briefly  how  really  secure 
life  assurances  and  annuities  are.  The  reserves  held 
by  sound  life  offices  are  based  upon  mortality  tables 
■showing  a  higher  rate  of  mortality  than  is  likely  to 
occur,  on  the  assumption  of  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
than  will  probably  be  earned,  and  on  the  provision  for  a 
greater  expenditure  than  is  likely  to  be  incurred.  From 
all  three  sources  surplus  arises  which  constitutes  a 
margin  for  safety,  over  and  above  the  fact  that  apart 
from  the  surplus  the  reserves  would  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  risks,  and  if  at  anytime  they  seemed  becoming 
inadequate,  gradual  additions  could  be  made  to  the 
reserves  to  render  them  amply  secure. 

In  most  of  the  schemes  mentioned  above  the  rates 
employed  have  been  for  policies  that  do  not  participate 
•in  profits,  but  the  great  majority  of  life  policies  are 
subject  to  higher  premiums  than  are  strictly  necessary 
to  cover  the  mere  risk,  and  these  premiums  produce 
surplus  which  is  distributed  as  bonuses.  Before  a  non- 
participating  policy  can  become  depreciated  bonuses  to 
participating  policy-holders  must  altogether  cease,  and 
this  fact  constitutes  a  strong  additional  security  for 
non-profit  policies.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
security  afforded  by  annuities,  while  in  the  case  of 
proprietary  offices  the  share  capital  constitutes  a  yet 
further  reserve  for  both  policies  and  annuities.  In  fact 
the  more  closely  the  matter  is  looked  into  the  more 
convincing  becomes  the  evidence  that  the  security 
afforded  by  well-er.tablished  life  offices  cannot  be 
surpassed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  CROMWELL  OUTRAGE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lincoln's  Inn,  23  November,  1899. 
Sir, — Lord  Rosebery  stated  in  his  speech  at  the 
Cromwell  celebration,  that  Scotland  and  Ireland 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  rejoice  at  the  glorifi- 
cation of  Cromwell.  But  why  omit  Wales  ?  Wales 
has  suffered  far  more  severely  and  more  permanently  than 
has  Scotland  from  the  Cromwellian  regime  and  from 
all  that  led  up  to  it.  Of  the  destruction  that  he  and 
his  followers  wrought  on  the  historical  monuments  of 
the  country,  it  is  needless  to  speak.  A  yet  worse  charge 
against  him  is  the  demoralising  effect  that  his  policy 
of  confiscation  and  oppression  produced  on  the  country. 
Canon  Bevan  has  stated  in  his  diocesan  History  of 
S.  David's  that  it  was  only  in  the  middle  of  the  present 
century  that  Wales  and  the  Welsh  Church  really  began 
to  recover  from  the  demoralisation  that  ensued  as  a 
result  of  the  Puritan  rule.  In  the  few  years  prior  to 
the  Civil  Wars  Welshmen  constituted  a  third  of  the 
members  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  a  proportion 
which  they  have  never  since  attained,  while  during 
the  Commonwealth  no  Welshman  went  to  the  city  on 
the  Isis. 

Welsh  education  similarly  languished  after  the  Civil 
Wars,  and  the  literary  scholar  like  the  royalist  poet 
Rowland  Vaughan  no  longer  appears  in  the  ranks  of 
her  gentry.  Cromwell's  view  of  the  Welsh  is  summed 
up  in  his  remark  "the  common  people  understand 
nothing  and  are  all  for  the  gentry"  ("Cromwell's 
Letters  and  Speeches  "  by  Carlyle,  vol.  ii.  p.  4).  The 
common  people  who  understood  nothing  were  anxious 
to  send  their  sons  to  Oxford,  and  as  the  poems  of  Hew 
Morus  show  were  clever  enough  to  see  through  the 
hypocrisies  of  the  Puritanism  that  waged  a  cruel  war  on 
their  local  sports  and  amusements,  that  refused  to 
allow  them  to  be  married  in  church,  and  insisted  upon 
the  ceremony  being  performed  at  Quarter  Sessions.  The 
"Act  for  the  Evangelisation  of  Wales"  of  the  Puritan 
regime  carried  into  execution  by  Oliver's  dearest  friends 
treats  a  nation,  which  at  that  time  was  in  many  ways  in 
advance  of  England,  as  consisting  of  heathen  savages. 
The  spirit  that  inspired  the  "Act"  and  its  commis- 
sioners was  the  spirit  that  to-day  asserts  the  absolute 
superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  over  the  Kelt,  a  spirit 
which  Welsh  Nationalists  whether  political  or  poetical 
should  be  the  last  to  encourage. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Arthur  Price. 

CROMWELLIAN  HONOURS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Kenchester,  30  October,  1899. 

Sir, — Oliver  was  a  sovereign — pono.  Oliver  was  an 
usurper — concede.  He  was  a  sovereign,  and  not  a 
president,  because  he  made  treaties  as  a  sovereign.  He 
exercised  sovereign  authority.  He  summoned  and 
dismissed  parliaments,  above  all  his  son  succeeded  him 
as  sovereign.  I  am  not  alluding  to  his  character, 
variously  depicted  as  angel  and  demon.  Had  Carlyle 
lived,  with  his  craze  after  paradox,  he  might  have 
deified  hump-backed  Richard  or  even  John.  We 
cannot  admit  that  character  adds  to  or  detracts  from 
sovereignty.  William,  the  Deliverer,  rose  superior  to 
Papist  Jamie;  George  II.  was  equally  the  inferior  of 
bonnie  Prince  Charlie.  Yet  both  were  de  facto 
sovereigns,  and  so  also  was  Cromwell. 

Now  there  is  an  unrepealed  statute  which  provides 
that  honours  granted  by  an  usurper  hold  good.  In 
France  the  Napoleonic  honours  remain.  In  England 
those  granted  by  patent  under  the  hand  of  Cromwell 
have  been  suppressed.  This  is  partly  owing  to  a 
misapprehension.  It  is  assumed  that  the  whole  of 
Cromwell's  "  Other  House  "  were  ennobled.  Not  so. 
The  honours  granted  by  patent  are  comprised  in  two 
peerages  and  about  twelve  baronetcies.  These  patents, 
I  maintain,  are  as  valid  as  those  of  William  III. 

As  an  offshoot  of  the  family  upon  whom  Cromwell 
conferred  the  first  hereditary  honour— a  baronetcy — in 
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1656,  I  feel  that  these  patents,  drawn  in  a  very  broad 
and  general  form,  ought  to  be  revived.  Rather  they 
ought  never  to  have  been  suppressed. 

The  statue  is  another  affair.  I  am  steering  clear  of 
that.  Of  course  I  have  my  own  ideas  on  the  subject, 
but  they  are  irrelevant  to  my  present  contention. 

Compton  Reads. 

THE  MILITIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— In  your  issue  of  18  November  you  say  that 
"  in  a  short  time  the  military  defences  of  the  kingdom 
will  be  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Militia."  And  yet 
how  little  is  the  Militia  appreciated  or  even  understood. 
Mr.  Linley  Sambourne  ki  "  Punch  "  the  other  day  drew 
a  militiaman  in  the  uniform  of  a  Rifle  Volunteer.  The 
lion  comique  of  the  music-hall  is  still  of  opinion  that 
Militia  are  billeted  and  carry  home  their  rations  upon 
the  points  of  their  bayonets.  Even  the  Saturday 
Review  is  so  little  in  touch  with  the  Militia  of  to-day 
that  you  opine  that  "  what  Militia  officers  require  above 
all  things  is  to  thoroughly  learn  the  A  B  C  of  their  work 
and  how  to  manage  men." 

This  is  truly  astounding  for  unless  things  have 
changed  very  recently  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The 
Militia  officers — and  men— do  know  the  A  B  C  of  their 
work  thoroughly  for  the  simple  reason  that  they — 
officers  and  men — are  drilled  at  the  depot  of  their  line 
regiments  for  three  months  on  enlistment  and  year  after 
year  are  drilled  unceasingly  in  the  course  of  their 
annual  training.  What  they  really  need  is  the  oppor- 
tunity—i.e.  the  time — -for  field  training  such  as  line 
troops  get  every  year  at  Aldershot.  when  brigade  by 
brigade  they  are  marched  away  to  Woolmer  Forest  and 
exercised  night  and  day  in  outpost  duties  and  the  attack 
and  defence  of  positions. 

You  think  that  the  officers  do  not  know  how  to 
"  manage  "  men  well.  Since  they  pay  their  companies 
and  clothe  them,  reward  them  and  punish  them,  just  as 
the  line  officers  do— only  more  so  ! — I  do  not  know 
what  else  they  can  do  to  satisfy  the  writer  of  your 
"Note."  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain  and  that  is,  there 
is  much  more  camaraderie  among  officers  and  men  of 
Militia  than  exists  between  those  of  the  line  regiments, 
for  the  reason  that  the  officers  live  closer  to  their  men 
and  go  on  parade  with  them  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Years  ago  I  was  in  the  Welsh  Militia  and  it  was  my 
pleasant  duty  to  march  men  off  to  the  station  after  the 
training  see  them  into  the  train  and  then  pay  them 
their  bounties.  It  was  hoped  in  this  way  to  get  them 
away  to  their  homes  and  not  permit  them  to  waste  their 
money  in  public-houses  and  generally  "paint  the  town 
red."  I  did  not  discover  for  years  that  my  company, 
out  of  respect  to  me,  went  off  peaceably  by  train  as  far 
as  the  next  station.  Then  they  got  out,  and  returned 
by  the  next  "  up  "  train  for  a  carouse,  after  a  month  of 
military  restraint.  Could  the  thing  possibly  have 
been  done  more  delicately?  One  ruffian  whom  I 
had  been  obliged  to  punish  pretty  often  during  the 
training — he  was  an  ex-regular- — told  me  after 
getting  out  of  uniform  and  becoming  once  more  a 
civilian  that  I  was  "the  best    officer  the  com- 

pany had  ever  had."    He  was  afterwards  convicted  of 
robbery  with  violence. 

It  always  appeared  to  me  that  no  better  evidence  was 
needed  of  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  "  knack  "  of  manag- 
ing a  rough  class  of  men  than  that  it  was  possible  for  a 
handful  of  officers  to  sleep  night  after  night  in  the 
midst  of  800  such  fellows  without  getting  their  throats 
cut  or  losing  the  best  part  of  ,£1,000  in  specie  which 
generally  was  distributed  among  the  eight  or  ten 
captains.  Your  contributor  adds  that  "in  too  many 
cases  Militia  companies  are  run  by  the  P.S.  colour 
sergeants."  Indeed?  Iam  surprised  to  hear  it  and  so 
will  your  readers  be  when  I  inform  them  that  during 
my  last  spell  of  Militia  duty  I  "  ran  in  "  three  of  these 
gentry  in  three  months/one  for  drunkenness  one  for 
cheating  at  musketry  and  one  for  falsification  of 
accounts.  I  do  not  think  many  Militia  captains,  who 
are  of  course  responsible  for  public  money  to  the  tune 
°f-£3°°  a  month,  would  allow  their  companies  to  be 
"  run  "  by  a  type  of  N.C.O.  which  I  am  told  will  soon 
become  extinct.    When  the  present  Militia  have  been 


embodied  for  six  months,  it  will  be  impossible  to  dis 
tinguish  them  from  "regulars"  except  by  reason  of 
their  superior  physique,  and  it  has  always  seemed  to' 
me  a  trifle  mean  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  treat 
with  neglect  in  time  of  peace  a  branch  of  the  service 
which  it  is  bound  to  fall  back  upon  as  soon  as  hostilities 
commence.— I  am,  &c.  Reservist. 

["Reservist's"  letter  is  an  exact  illustration  of  the 
state  of  things  we  called  attention  to  in  our  Note.  It 
is  true  "  Militia  officers  are  drilled  at  the  de'pot  of  their 
line  regiments  for  three  months  on  enlistment  and 
year  after  year  are  drilled  unceasingly  in  the  course  of 
their  annual  training."  They  therefore  imagine  that 
having  mastered  the  mechanical  and  comparatively 
easy  art  of  learning  their  drill,  they  are  highly  quali- 
fied officers.  But  this  is  a  mere  detail,  there  are  numer- 
ous other  and  more  important  things  to  be 
learnt  ;  and  with  the  limited  experience  Militia 
officers  have,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  them— even 
though  they  may  be  "the  best  officer  the  company 
had  ever  had  "—to  do  so.  The  fact  that  our  correspon- 
dent "ran  in  "three  Militia  N.C.O.'s  does  not  affect 
our  general  statement.  To  take  credit  that  officers  are 
able  to  sleep  in  safety  in  the  midst  of  their  men,  is  a 
curious  commentary  on  a  Militia  officer's  idea  of 
military  discipline  !—  Ed.  S.R.] 

A  GERMAN  LYRIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sandybrook  Hall,  Ashbourne,  18  November,  1899. 
Dear    Sir,  —  Behold    "one   more  unfortunate's" 
attempt  to  translate  the  untranslatable. 

Over  all  heights  there  broods 

Peace  indeed  ; 
Deep  within  all  woods 
Thou  canst  heed 
No  breathing  stress  ; 
The  birds  are  silent  now  ; 
A  little  wait,  and  thou 
Enjoyst  no  less. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Monica  Turnbull. 


THE  LONDON  LIFE  ASSOCIATION  LIMITED. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
81  King  William  Street,  E.C.  23  November,  1899. 

Sir, — In  thanking  you  for  your  kindly  remarks  as  to 
this  Association,  I  would  remind  you  that  the  directors 
are  content  with  its  present  steady  progress,  for  they 
never  forget  that  business  obtained  by  increasing  the 
ratio  of  expenditure  is  not  an  advantage  but  an  injury 
to  the  existing  assured. 

To  show  on  one  side  of  the  revenue  account  the  full 
premiums  and  on  the  other  the  allowance  in  respect  of 
reduction  is  not  only  good  book-keeping  but  also  the 
wish  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  common  practice, 
besides  being  necessary  for  purposes  of  comparison 
with  other  offices.  The  premiums  here  are  certainly 
somewhat  higher  at  first  than  are  charged  elsewhere, 
but  you  have  not,  I  think,  recollected  that  they  are 
almost  entirely  for  ordinary  whole-life  policies,  whereas 
the  item  in  the  accounts  of  other  companies  is  generally 
swelled  by  the  larger  premiums  on  endowment  assur- 
ances as  well  as  premiums  payable  for  only  a  limited 
period  and  in  one  sum,  so  that  comparisons  are  less  at 
fault  than  would  at  first  be  thought.  And  moreover, 
even  if  it  be  held  that  the  office  gets  an  advantage  in  a 
comparison  of  expenditure,  it  correspondingly  loses  in 
any  comparison  of  surplus  divided. 

I  venture  to  add  that  the  "enormous  strength"  is- 
real,  for  if  need  be  the  Association  can  call  up  the  full 
premiums,  though  to  prevent  it  ever  having  to  do  so, 
the  reserve,  in  the  present  account  of  ,£2,866,285,  is 
held.  It  never  declares  a  rate  of  abatement  without 
providing  for  its  continuance  throughout  the  whole 
existence  of  the  assurance,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
usual  custom  of  dividing  ihe  bulk  of  the  profit  made  in 
a  quinquennium  and  trusting  to  the  future  for  further 
surplus  in  due  course. — I  am,  sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 
C.  D.  Hicham, 

Actuary  and  Secretary. 
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REVIEWS. 

A  VICTIM  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 
"  The  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  to  his  Family 
and  Friends."    Selected  and  Edited  with  Notes  and 
Introduction  by  Sidney  Colvin.    2  vols.    London  : 
Methuen.    1899.    20.V.  net. 

THE  late  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is  a  writer  who  has 
every  title  to  commiseration,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  volumes  before  us  may  be  said  to  mark  the  climax  of 
his  misfortunes.  Diseased  and  sickly  from  his  birth,  with 
his  life  frequently  hanging  on  a  thread,  he  probably 
never  knew  the  sensation  of  perfect  health.  During  the 
impressionable  years  of  early  youth  his  surroundings 
appear  to  have  been  most  uncongenial  :  he  was  forced 
into  a  profession  for  which  he  had  no  taste  and  no 
aptitude.  In  constant  straits  for  money,  at  times  he 
was  miserably  poor  ;  his  apprenticeship  to  letters  was 
long  and  arduous,  for  he  was  not  one  of  Nature's 
favourites,  and  attained  what  he  did  attain  by 
unsparing  and  severe  labour.  His  wandering  and 
restless  life,  bringing  him  as  it  did  into  contact 
with  all  phases  of  humanity  and  with  all  parts  of 
the  world,  was  of  course  in  many  respects  favourable 
to  his  work,  but  it  had  at  the  same  time  serious  dis- 
advantages. It  gave  him  little  time  for  reflection,  it 
imported  a  certain  feverishness  into  his  energy,  and 
rendered  that  concentration  and  steadiness  without 
which  no  really  great  work  can  be  accomplished 
simply  impossible.  That  in  these  circumstances 
Stevenson  should  have  produced  so  much,  and  so 
much  which  is  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  is  most 
creditable  to  him  and  not  a  little  surprising.  "He 
stands,"  says  his  friend  Professor  Colvin,  "  as  the 
writer  who  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  handled  with  the  most  of  freshness  and  inspiriting 
power  the  widest  range  of  established  literary  forms — 
the  moral,  critical  and  personal  essay,  travels  senti- 
mental and  other,  parables  and  tales  of  mystery,  boys' 
stories  of  adventure,  memoirs ;  nor  let  lyrical  and  medi- 
tative verse  both  English  and  Scottish,  and  especially 
nursery  verse,  a  new  vein  for  genius  to  work  in,  be  for- 
gotten." With  some  reservation  this  may  be  conceded 
and  this  is  as  far  as  eulogy  can  legitimately  be  stretched. 

But  unhappily  some  of  Stevenson's  admirers  have 
made  themselves  and  their  idol  ridiculous  by  raising  him 
to  a  position  his  claims  to  which  are  preposterous.  If 
he  be  measured  with  his  contemporaries  the  comparison 
will  generally  be  in  his  favour — he  certainly  did  best 
what  hundreds  can  do  well.    His  essays  have  distinc- 
tion and  excellence  ;  his  novels,  travels,  and  short  tales 
though  scarcely  entitled  to  the  praise  of  originality,  as 
they  strike  no  new  notes  and  are  mere  variants  of  the 
work   of  Scott,   Kingston,    Ballantyne,  De  Quincey 
1  and  Poe  bear  the  impress  of  genius  as  distinguished 
from  mere  talent ;  and  reflect  a  very  charming  person- 
ality ;  his  verse  is  pleasing  and  skilful.    But  when  we 
are  told  that  he  will  stand  the  third  in  a  trio  with 
I  Burns  and  Scott,  and  have  to  listen  to  serious  appeals  to 
1  Edinburgh  to  raise  a  statue  to  him  beside  the  author  of 
,  "  Marmion  "  and  the  "  Waverley  Novels,"  all  who  truly 
i  appreciate  his  work  may  well  tremble  for  the  reaction 
!  which  is  certain  to  succeed  such  extravagant  overestima- 
i  tion.  The  truth  is  that  poor  Stevenson,  himself  one  of  the 
'  simplest,  sincerest  and  most  modest  of  men  got  involved 
J  with  a  clique  who  may  be  described  as  manufacturers 
I  of  factitious   reputations,  the   circulators   of  a  false 
'  currency  in  criticism.     In  these  days  of  appeals  to  the 
i  masses  it  is  as  easy  to  write  up  the  sort  of  works  which 
t.are  addressed  to  them — popular  essays,  tales  and  novels 
: — as  it  is  to  write  up  the  commodities  of  quack  doctors 
I  and  the  shares  of  bogus  companies.    The  production  of 
I  popular  literature  is  now  a  trade,  and  in  some  cases  this 
1  sort  of  puffery  is  the  work  of  deliberate  fraud,  origi- 
nating from  various  motives.    In  many  cases  it  simply 
;  springs    from    ignorance    and   critical  incompetence, 
j  current  criticism  being  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
'  hands  of  very  young  men  who   having  neither  the 
1  requisite  knowledge  nor  the  proper  training  are  unable 
i  to  judge  a  writer  comparatively.    In  other  cases  it  is 
:  to  be  attributed  to  good  nature  and  the  tendency  in  the 
1  genial  appreciation  of  real  merit  to  indulge  in  extrava- 
1  gant  expression.     But  the   result  is  the   same.  A 
i  reputation  so  grotesquely  out  of  proportion  to  what 


is  really  merited  that  sober  people  are  inclined  to 
suspect  that  all  is  imposture,  is  gradually  inflated 
Eulogy  kindles  eulogy  ;  hyperbole  is  heaped  on  hyper- 
bole ;  a  ludicrous  importance  is  attached  to  every  trifle 
which  falls  or  which  ever  has  fallen  from  this  Press- 
created  Fetish.  While  he  is  alive  he  is  encouraged, 
or  rather  importuned,  to  force  his  power  of  production 
to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  everything  bearing 
his  signature  :  when  he  is  dead  the  very  refuse  of 
his  study  finds  eager  publishers.  This  kind  of  thing 
has  obviously  many  advantages  which  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  object  of  the  idolatry  itself. 
In  the  first  place  it  means  business,  it  is  the  creation 
of  a  goose  which  can  lay  golden  eggs,  and  it  is  in  the 
second  place  a  creation  which  reflects  no  little  glory  on 
the  creators.  Is  it  nothing  to  be  the  satellites  of  so 
radiant  a  luminary  ?  Should  the  aim  of  such  satellites 
be  self-advertisement  could  it  be  accomplished  in  a 
more  delicate  and  dignified  manner  than  by  printing 
the  familiar  correspondence  of  the  great  man  and  thus 
proclaiming  from  the  house-tops  what  he  was  pleased 
to  say,  with  all  the  friendly  license  of  private  inter- 
course, in  the  way  of  compliment  and  eulogy? 

All  this  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in  the  case  of 
poor  Stevenson.  No  man  ever  took  more  justly  his  own 
measure,  or  would  have  been  more  annoyed  at  the 
preposterous  eulogies  of  which  he  has  been  made  the 
subject  on  the  part  of  interested  or  ill-judging  friends. 
We  entirely  absolve  Professor  Colvin  from  any  sus- 
picion of  being  actuated  by  unworthy  motives  in  pub- 
lishing these  letters.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  he 
has  not  published  them  to  puff  himself,  that  his  labour 
has  been  a  labour  of  love,  and  that  he  believed 
himself  to  be  piously  fulfilling  a  duty  to  his  friend. 
But  they  ought  never  to  have  been  given  to  the  world. 
More  than  two-thirds  have  nothing  whatever  to 
justify  their  appearance  in  print  and  merely  show, 
what  will  surprise  those  who  knew  Stevenson  by  his 
literary  writings,  how  vapid,  vulgar  and  commonplace 
he  could  be.  In  their  slangy  familiarity  and  careless 
spontaneity  they  remind  us  of  Byron's,  but  what  a 
contrast  do  these  insipid  bourgeois  tattlings  present 
to  Byron's  brilliance  and  point,  his  wit,  his 
piquancy,  his  insight  into  life  and  men  !  Only  here  and 
there  in  a  touch  of  description,  or  in  a  casual  reflexion, 
do  we  find  anything  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
myriads  of  letters  which  are  interchanged  between 
young  men  every  day  in  the  year.  Their  one  attraction 
lies  in  the  glimpses  they  reveal  of  Stevenson's  own 
charming  personality,  his  kindliness,  his  sympathy,  his 
great  modesty,  his  manliness,  his  transparent  truthful- 
ness and  honesty.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  him  with 
one  of  his  correspondents  who  was  evidently  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  a  mutual  exchange  of  flattery.  The 
urbane  skill  with  which  this  friend's  persistently  fulsome 
compliments  are  either  fenced  or  waived  aside,  the 
ironical  delicacy  with  which,  when  a  return  is  extorted, 
they  are  repaid  in  a  measure  strictly  adjusted  to  desert 
and  yet  certain  not  to  disappoint  expectant  vanity,  are 
quite  exquisite.  "The  suns  go  swiftly  out,"  he  writes 
referring  to  the  death  of  Tennyson  and  Browning 
and  others  "  and  I  see  no  suns  to  follow,  nothing 
but  a  universal  twilight  of  the  demi-divinities,  with 
parties  like  you  and  me  beating  on  toy  drums,  and 
playing  on  penny  whistles  about  glow-worms."  The 
indignant  letter  to  the  "  New  York  Tribune  "  in  defence 
of  James  Payn,  who  had  been  accused  of  plagiarising 
from  one  of  his  fictions,  well  deserves  placing  on  perma- 
nent record  as  an  illustration  of  Stevenson's  fine  and 
generous  nature. 

We  are  sorry,  we  repeat,  that  these  letters  have  been 
given  to  the  world.  So  far  as  Stevenson's  reputation 
is  concerned  they  can  only  detract  from  it.  When  they 
illustrate  him  on  his  best  side  they  merely  emphasise 
what  his  works  illustrate  so  abundantly  that  further 
illustration  is  a  mere  work  of  supererogation.  When 
they  present  him,  as  for  the  most  part  they  do,  in 
dishabille  they  exhibit  him  very  greatly  to  his  disadvan- 
tage. If  Professor  Colvin  had  printed  about  one-third 
of  them,  and  retained  his  excellent  elucidatory  introduc- 
tions, which  form  practically  a  biography  of  Stevenson, 
he  would  have  produced  a  work  for  which  all  admirers 
of  that  pleasing  writer  would  have  thanked  him.  As 
it  is  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  grave  error  of  judgment. 
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BOERS  AND  BRITISH. 

"'The  Transvaal  and  the  Boers."  By  W.  E.  Garrett 
Fisher.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1900. 
iay.  6d. 

•'  Impressions  of  South  Africa."     By  James  Bryce. 

Third  Edition.     London  :  Macmillan.     1899.  6.9. 
"\  ~X  TE  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Fisher's  book,  which  is 

*  *  an  enlargement  of  a  work  published  in  1896,  will 
obtain  a  considerable  success  from  the  circumstances  of 
.its  appearance.  Such  success  will  not  be  altogether  un- 
deserved, for  he  has  evidently  been  at  considerable 
pains  to  present  an  impartial  account  of  the  people  with 
whom  we  are  now  at  war.  We  hasten  to  acknowledge 
this,  because  we  must  frankly  dissent  from  some  of 
his  conclusions.  His  work  owes  very  much  to  Dr. 
Theal,  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  to  other  writers,  but  he 
is  careful  to  acknowledge  his  obligations.  As  most 
people  are  too  lazy  to  read  Dr.  Theal,  it  is  perhaps  well 
that  compilers  should  make  his  conclusions  familiar  to 
the  public.  Mr.  Garrett  Fisher  does  not  appear  to  us 
to  have  any  first-hand  knowledge  of  South  Africa,  but 
in  this  we  may  be  mistaken.  At  any  rate,  though  he 
has  made  intelligent  use  of  a  host  of  conflicting  authori- 
ties, he  seems  to  miss  Dr.  Theal's  aid  in  his  narrative 
of  more  recent  events. 

The  ordinary  British  citizen  seldom  knows  anything 
about  distant  parts  of  the  Empire  until  a  war  reminds 
him  of  their  existence,  which  justifies  Mr.  Fisher  in 
repeating-  the  oft-told  story  of  the  early  struggles 
of  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa.  His  account  of  the 
settlement  of  Cape  Colony  is  clear  and  concise,  and  his 
treatment  of  the  "  Trek  "  is  marked  by  fairness.  The 
Boer  character  has  never  been  understood  in  Eng- 
land, where  a  good  many  people  conceive  the  Dutch 
Afrikander  as  a  kind  of  Nonconformist  deacon  who  can 
shoot  straight.  The  fact  is  that  the  many  inconsis- 
tencies of  the  Afrikander  farmer  can  hardly  be  appre- 
ciated from  written  descriptions.  Mr.  Fisher  has  made 
as  good  a  portrait  in  mosaic  as  most  English  writers. 
The  Dutch  republics,  as  we  all  know,  arose  from 
the  emigration  of  a  number  of  Cape  Colony  farmers 
who  found  English  rule  unpalatable.  They  left  Cape 
Colony  because  they  considered  English  rule  unjust, 
and  they  were  driven  to  that  opinion  by  the  flagrant, 
if  unconscious,  dishonesty  of  the  Whig  doctrinaires 
who  ruled  in  Downing  Street  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  reign.  Slavery  itself  had  very  little  to  do 
with  the  trek,  but  the  refusal  of  Lord  Melbourne's 
Cabinet  to  give  adequate  compensation  to  slave- 
owners was  an  important  cause.  The  Orange 
Free  State,  which  was  given  independence  in  1854 
against  the  wishes  of  its  more  influential  inhabitants, 
lived  in  amity  with  the  Imperial  power  that  had 
left  it  to  a  death-struggle  with  the  Basutos.  But  the 
indefensible  action  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government 
in  annexing  the  Diamond  Fields  left  a  bitter  legacy.  The 
real  cause  of  our  finding  ourselevs  at  war  with  the  two 
Republics  at  present  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  managed  to 
fill  the  Orange  Free  State  with  the  conviction  of  British 
dishonesty  in  1870  and  the  Transvaal  with  a  belief  in 
British  weakness  if  not  cowardice  in  1881.  For  the 
Boers  have  better  memories  than  the  English  Liberals. 

The  Transvaal  Boers,  left  to  themselves  in  1852, 
spent  several  years  in  civil  war  (which  Mr.  Fisher  calls 
"  history  of  a  comparatively  tame  and  quiet  sort"),  in 
raiding  the  neighbouring  native  tribes,  and  in  attempt- 
ing to  coerce  their  Free  State  neighbours  into  federation. 
Their  Republic  became  "an  African  Alsatia "  for 
criminals  and  ne'er-do-wells,  their  burghers  refused  to 
pay  taxes  or  obey  the  authority  of  their  own  President, 
native  troubles  increased,  and  bankruptcy  was  impend- 
ing. To  save  the  whole  of  South  Africa  from  the  con- 
sequences which  the  collapse  of  a  Dutch  province  would 
have  entailed,  the  British  Government  annexed  the 
Transvaal  in  1877.  "You  have  ill-treated  the  natives," 
said  President  Burgers  to  his  citizens,  "  you  have  shot 
them  down,  you  have  sold  them  into  slavery,  and  now 
you  have  to  pay  the  penalty."  "  Had  I  not  endured  in 
silence,"  he  wrote  later  on,  "  had  I  not  patiently  borne 
all  the  vile  accusations  but  out  of  selfishness  or  fear 
told  the  plain  truth  of  the  case,  the  Transvaal  would 
never  have  had  the  consideration  it  has  now  received 
from  Great  Britain.    However  unjust  the  annexation 


was,  my  self-justification  would  have  exposed  the 
Boers  to  such  an  extent,  and  the  state  of  the  country 
in  such  a  way,  that  it  would  have  deprived  both 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  world  and  the  consideration 
of  the  English  politicians."  "The  consideration  of 
English  politicians "  !  Here  is  condensed  the  cause 
of  most  of  our  African  troubles.  Mr.  Gladstone,  look- 
ing about  for  pretexts  to  attack  the  Conservative 
Ministry,  fulminated  against  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal.  The  malcontent  Boers  thanked  him,  and, 
when  he  had  come  into  office,  asked  him  to  act  in 
accordance  with  his  speeches.  Mr.  Gladstone  refused. 
The  English  in  South  Africa  had  feared  that  he  would 
surrender  :  his  words  removed  their  fears.  The  Boers 
rebelled,  and  won  three  skirmishes.  Mr.  Gladstone 
recalled  everything  that  he  had  said  and  restored  the 
republican  government.  He  had  deceived  first  the 
Boers  and  then  the  English  colonists  :  the  former 
1  bought  him  cowardly,  the  latter  treacherous.  In 
the  face  of  this  record  of  statesmanship,  is  it  sur- 
prising that  we  have  to  fight  for  our  South  African 
dominion  ?  Mr.  Fisher  thinks  the  retrocession  right. 
Boers  and  British  are  not  killing  each  other  to-day  for 
the  sake  of  "  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling  off  the 
dividends  cf  Mr.  Beit  and  his  friends,"  as  Mr.  Fisher 
strangely  thinks,  but  because  the  abject  moral  cowardice 
shown  in  London  eighteen  years  ago  convinced  the 
Boers  that  the  dream  of  Retief  and  Pretorius  might  yet 
be  realised,  and  a  great  Dutch  Republic  stretch  from 
the  Zambesi  to  Table  Bay  over  territories  which 
England  was  too  weak — or  too  "  magnanimous  "• — to 
govern.  "Magnanimity,"  as  the  "Times  of  Natal" 
has  justly  said,  is  the  perpetual  danger  in  English 
politics. 

Through  the  maze  of  facts  Mr.  Fisher  guides  his 
reader  skilfully,  but  his  conceptions  of  policy  appear 
at  times  inept.  He  has  not  in  the  least  realised 
that  the  antagonism  between  Republicanism  and 
Imperialism  {not,  be  it  noted,  between  the  Dutch  and 
English  races),  made  possible  by  the  surrender  of  1881 
was  bound  to  be  decided  by  the  sword.  In  his  desire 
to  be  unbiassed,  he  twitters  forth  irritating  criticisms  of 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  latter 
can  take  care  of  himself,  but  to  anyone  who  knows  the 
difficulties  which  Sir  Alfred  Milner  has  faced  and  over- 
come, babble  of  the  stay-at-home  critic  is  very  weari- 
some. If  Mr.  Fisher  wanted  to  write  this  sort  ol 
criticism,  he  should  have  waited  till  the  war  was 
over. 

The  same  comment  may  be  made  on  the  prefatory 
chapter  which  Mr.  Bryce  has  added  in  his  new  edition 
of  "  Impressions  of  South  Africa."    It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  new  chapter  will  lessen  very  considerably 
the  authority  of  the  book.    The  original  version  of  the 
"  Impressions  "  opened  the  eyes  of  the  British  public  to 
the  real  condition  of  affairs  in  South  Africa,  for  itsf 
author,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  be  a  reluctant 
witness  against  President  Kruger,  offered  testimony 
that  went  far  towards  shattering  the  Radical  idea  of  the 
Boer  Republic.     Unhappily  party  feeling  has  prevailed 
over    consistency  :     Mr.    Bryce    writes    as    might  a 
partisan  who  had  never  even  read  the  "  Impressions.' 
He    thinks    that  Britain   "was  justified  in  requiring 
the  Transvaal  Government  to  redress  the  grievances 
(other    than     the    limited    suffrage)     which  were 
complained  of."     In  other  words,  while  it  was  un- 
righteous of  the  British  Ministry  to  press  for  a  sweep- 
ing measure  of  reform  which  would  introduce  decent 
government  into  the  Transvaal,  they  would  have  been 
justified  in  "nagging"  President  Kruger  over  five  or 
six  points  any  one  of  which  was  sure,  in  the  existing 
temper  of  the  Boer  authorities,  to  furnish  a  casus  belli. 
Mr.  Bryce  assumes  without  question  the  sincerity  of 
the  Pretoria  franchise  offers,  and  refrains  from  asking 
of  himself  an  explanation  of  Mr.  Kruger's  unwilling- 
ness to  let  those  offers  be  examined  in  detail.  He 
scouts   the   idea    of   a    Dutch    "conspiracy."  No 
one  imagines  that  Mr.  Steyn  and  Mr.  Kruger  were 
"  conspirators  "  of  the  same  species  as  Catiline,  but, 
if  (as   Mr.    Bryce   still   thinks)   the   two  Republics 
had  no  notion  of  entering  into  a  struggle  for  domination, 
it  is  curious  that  their  scheme  of  warlike  operations  was 
so  perfect  as  events  have  proved.    "As  the  Orange 
Free  State  had  no  reason  to  fear  an  attack,  just  or 
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\  unjust,  from  any  quarter,"  its  action,  we  are  told, 
I  "  furnishes  a  signal  proof  of  the  love  of  independence 
'  which  animates  this  little  community."  Surely  "love 
j  of  independence"  is  a  curious  phrase  to  use  in  thiscon- 
I  trexion.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  Mr.  Bryce  has  made 
terms  with  his  conscience  by  resolving-  to  say  nothing 
\    "  upon  two  aspects  of  the  matter — the  character  and 

! conduct  of  the  persons  chiefly  concerned,  and  the  sub- 
terranean forces  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  at  work 
on  both  sides."  He  would  be  quite  justified  in  eliminating 
these  aspects,  if  his  new  chapter  were  a  simple  record 
i  of  events,  but  it  is  absolutely  disingenuous  to  sum  up  the 
:  questions  at  issue  as  if  those  aspects  did  not  exist,  and 
'  to  forget  deliberately  all  that  he  must  know  about  the 
|>  aims  and  methods  of  the  Boer  leaders.  "TheTrans- 
1  vaal  Republic  has  often  been  troublesome,  but  an  un- 
i    friendly  neighbour  is  less  dangerous  than  a  disaffected 

•  colony."  If  Mr.  Bryce  had  been  at  the  Cape  since 
r  1895,  he  would  know  that  in  this  case  the  existence  of 
J  the  "unfriendly  neighbour"  would,  after  what  has 

passed,  entail  the  "disaffected  colony."  As  it  is,  he 
5  must  be  aware  that  half-heartedness  on  the  part  of  the 
-  Imperial  Government  in  the  recent  crisis  would  have 
;  alienated  all  English  colonists  and  have  led  inevitably 
j  to  the  foundation  of  the  United  States  of  South  Africa. 
I  The  text  of  the  book  has  been  revised,  but  no  material 
!  alterations  have  been  made,  and  it  remains  an  admirable 
1  account  of  South  Africa — up  to  1895. 


CHATTER   ABOUT  CLODIA. 

1 

"  The  Story  of  Catullus."  By  H.  Macnaghten.  London: 

Duckworth.  1899.  2s.  6d. 
4>  Poems  of  Catullus."  Selected  and  edited  by  H.  V. 
Macnaghten  and  A.  B.  Ramsay.  London  :  Duck- 
worth. 1899.  2s.  6d. 
"  ~VX  THO  will  read  this  book  ?  "  says  Mr.  Macnaghten 
»  »  in  his  mawkishly  plaintive  preface.  "Per- 
haps," he  goes  on,  "  even  an  Eton  boy — or  the  sister  of 
an  Eton  boy,  if  I  may  speak  out  all  my  dreams,  who 
has  read  in  Tennyson  of  'the  tenderest  of  Roman 
poets,'  and  would  learn  something  which  her  brother 
refuses  to  tell  of  that  Catullus  4  whose  dead  songster 
never  dies.'  May  it  be  so  !  "  With  a  passing  nod  of 
approbation  to  the  diplomatic  brother,  and  a  passing 
wonderment  as  to  where  the  materials  for  anything  like 
a  "  Story  of  Catullus  "  can  be  found,  we  resign  ourselves 
to  expect  yet  another  version  of  the  Sparrow — of  what 
Robinson  Ellis  called  the  "puny  pinnace" — of  the 
superfluous  h's  of  Arrius.  But  not  at  all.  The  interest 
is  to  be  made  to  centre  in  Catullus  as  a  lover—  the  lover 
of  Clodia  Clytemnestra  Quadrantaria.  "There  has 
been  no  love  poetry  like  his  till  we  come  to  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  and  there  has  been  nothing  since  to  rival  it, 
not  even  Mrs.  Browning's  sonnets  and  Tennyson's 
'  Maud.' "  Let  us  say  at  once  that  a  point  of 
view  apter  to  mislead  the  Eton  boy's  sister,  and  to 
shock  his  father,  can  seldom  have  presented  itself  to  an 
Eton  Master  and  Fellow  of  Trinity.  The  father  will  be 
shocked  not,  of  course,  at  anything  in  connexion  with 
Catullus,  much  of  whose  life  he  has  only  too  likely — 
albeit  a  plain  man  and  no  poet — lived  over  again  for 
himself.  He  will  be  shocked  at  the  canting  falsity  of 
presentment  which  the  point  of  view  is  bound  to  imply. 

The  example  innocently  set  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin 
with  his  Horace,  the  parent  of  the  "  Ancient  Classics  " 
series,  culminates  in  such  writing  as  we  find  here — not 
open  legitimate  travesty  such  as  Horace  "  at  Hawarden  " 
or  "in  London" — but  a  system  of  foisting  upon  the 
unfortunate  dead  a  whole  set  of  virtues  vices  and 
states  of  mind  which  they  could  never  have  known 
because,  as  Charles  Reade  said  of  sobriety  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  they  were  not  yet  invented. 
"  Some  women  might  have  saved  him  and  shown 
him  the  truth."  "  If  only  Cicero  had  chosen  Catullus 
for  his  son-in-law,  we  should  have  lost  Lesbia's 
sparrow  and  Lesbia's  kisses,  but  we  should  have 
gained  nobler  poems  inspired  by  a  good  woman's  love." 
One  does  not  quite  see  why  Tullia  should  not  have  had 
the  kisses  and  the  sparrow  too — but  to  proceed. 
■Cicero,  in  spite  of  the  "  outrageous  language  "  which 
he  "never  hesitated  to  use"  was  "a  model  of  pro- 
priety," but  Ovid  and  Martial  were  "  notoriously  bad 
men."    What  says  Macaulay  just  after  reading  Ovid 


right  through  ?  "  He  seems  to  have  been  a  very  good 
fellow."  Strange  disagreement  of  these  Cambridge 
worthies.  A  poet  who  commanded  the  sympathetic 
interest  of  Macaulay  and  the  sincerest  flattery  of  the 
pure-minded  Milton,  is  to  Mr.  Macnaghten  just  a  "bad 
man."  Ovid,  we  remember,  once  appeared  in  a  vision 
to  Professor  Munro.  It  would  be  amusing  to  see  him 
appear  to  Mr.  Macnaghten  and  ask  to  be  "shown  the 
truth." 

If  there  is  one  thing  obvious,  we  will  not  say  to 
students,  but  to  ordinary  level-headed  readers  of  the 
Roman  love-poets  it  is  this — that  the  ideal  of  love 
described  in  "  Aurora  Leigh  "  or  Coventry  Patmore's 
"  Angel  in  the  House  "  was  entirely  out  of  their  ken. 
To  them,  as  to  Sedley,  the  whole  sex  could  but  afford 
the  handsome  and  the  kind.  "  Castas  odisse  puellas  et 
nullo  vivere  consilio "  was  their  motto  and  practice. 
When  they  singed  their  wings,  as  many  a  man  is 
singeing  them  somewhere  at  this  very  hour,  they  went 
through  the  usual  routine  of  "  perfida  cara  tamen," 
"  odi  et  amo,"  and  the  rest  of  it—  Catullus  alone,  having, 
a  thousand-fold  more  than  other  men  the  "  feeling 
heart  and  the  fine  understanding,"  put  it  all  into 
immortal  verse  like  the  magnificent  poet  he  was.  They 
are  indeed,  in  Pope's  phrase,  "well-sung"  woes — but 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  sorrows,  like  the  joys, 
are  still  the  sorrows  of  the — well,  they  are  not  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  the  English  home  which  sheltered  the 
Angel  in  the  House — no,  nor  even  of  the  humbler 
lodging  of  that  lesser  "Angel  of  Light"  who  kept 
tryst  with  Albert  FitzAllen  beneath  the  London  lamp- 
post. 

"  Non  jam  illud  qmero,  contra  ut  me  diligat  ilia, 
Aut,  quod  non  potis  est,  esse  pudica  velit." 
To  talk  of  such  loves  as  these  in  connexion  with  Maud 
or  Juliet  is  no  better  than  an  outrage,  and  we  are 
inclined  even  to  think  that  Professor  Sellar  a  little 
overstepped  the  mark  in  quoting  Matthew  Arnold's  line 
"The  pageant  of  his  bleeding  heart."  One  may  not 
altogether  respect  Byron's  griefs,  but  they  were  on  a 
bigger  scale  than  those  of  Catullus  in  this  one  sorry 
business  of  Clodia. 

"  Ipse  valere  opto  et  tetrum  hunc  deponere  morbum  " 
was  the  view  of  the  poet  himself,  and  it  is  one  of  his 
glories  to  have  been,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  his 
poems,  an  exceptionally  healthy  and  all-round  human 
being  "  vincula  qui  rupit  dedoluitque  semel."  It  is, 
no  doubt,  a  pity  that  a  man  as  honest  and  affectionate 
as  Scott — as  playful  and  charming  as  Lamb — a  poet 
fit  to  cap  felicities  with  Keats  or  bandy  lampoons  with 
Dryden — should  perforce  have  occupied  so  much  of  a 
little  volume  with  an  adventure  so  unhappy,  and  it  is 
natural  to  speculate — though  it  is  rather  like  making 
imaginary  matches  for  Cicero's  daughter — on  the  great 
potentialities  of  a  poet  who  died  long  before  he  was 
forty  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  "  his  greatness,  not  his 
littleness,  concerns  mankind,"  and  we  think  that 
Catullus  resistant — 

"  Difficile  est,  verum  hoc  qualubet  efficias  " — 
is  a  much  more  inspiriting  spectacle  for  an  Eton  boy,  or 
his  sister  either,  than  Catullus  philandering.  By  no  other 
word  can  we  call  it — and,  except  that  both  are  poetry, 
we  do  most  stoutly  refuse  to  recognise  the  slightest 
affinity  between  the  Basiationes  and  the  Sonnets  from 
the  Portuguese. 

Not  to  end  too  seriously,  we  will  communicate  a 
discovery.  If  we  put  C.  for  Catullus  one  of  the  author's 
sentences  reads  thus: — "Lucretius  was  unknown  as 
yet,  though  ten  years  older  than  O;  Virgil  was  a  child 
of  eight — Horace  a  baby  of  three."  62  b.c.  is  the  year 
referred  to.  It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  here  a 
metrical  memoria  technica  which  we  leave  to  be 
elaborated  by  those  whom  it  more  concerns. 


MOROCCO  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

"  The  Moorish  Empire."  By  Budgett  Meakin.  Lon- 
don :  Sonnenschein.    1899.  i§s. 

"  In  Moorish  Captivity."  By  Henry  M.  Grey. 
London  :  Arnold.     1899.  i6.v. 

MR.  MEAKIN,  having  been  for  some  years  editor 
of  a  paper  at  Tangiers,  doubtless  enjoyed  special 
opportunities  of  acquainting  himself  with  Morocco,  and. 
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there  can  be  no  question  as  to  his  diligence.  The  large 
volume  which  he  has  just  issued  is  described  as  an 
"  historical  epitome,"  and  is  to  be  followed,  at  quarterly 
intervals,  by  a  volume  on  the  land  and  another  on  the 
people.  So  much  space  devoted  to  Morocco  warrants 
a  hope  that  a  very  important  subject  will  now  receive 
comprehensive  treatment.  Mr.  Meakin  himself  is  very 
sanguine  on  the  subject.  He  set  out  with  the  intention 
of  writing  one  book,  but  he  has  found  it  necessary  to 
write  three,  though  he  claims  to  have  had  recourse  to 
the  most  extreme  compression  "  so  that  instead  of  a 
word  being  added  to  spin  out  the  tale,  a  single  epithet 
must  frequently  convey  the  spirit  of  a  well-digested 
chapter,  or  a  few  lines  express  an  opinion  sifted  from 
many  volumes."  He  has  certainly  sifted  many  volumes. 
Some  seventy  pages  are  devoted  to  reviews  of  over 
two  hundred  works  in  various  languages  all  dealing 
with  Morocco  and,  though  he  proves  himself  by  no 
means  an  indulgent  critic,  he  must  certainly  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  industry  which  has  evolved 
so  useful  a  bibliography.  He  is  therefore  entitled 
to  claim  some  indulgence  for  his  "abundant  short- 
comings," if  only  for  the  zealous  ambition  whereby 
Morocco  "  is  here  treated  more  comprehensively 
than  hitherto  in  any  language."  It  will  no  doubt 
rank  as  an  authority  to  which  students  will  be  compelled 
to  refer,  but  its  strange  lack  of  interest  will  deter  the 
general  reader  spoilt  by  the  frequently  inaccurate 
vivacity  of  modern  historians.  No  doubt  it  was  difficult 
to  avoid  reflecting  the  obscurity  of  his  subject,  but  it 
seems  well-nigh  unpardonable  that  it  should  have  been 
suffered  to  overshadow  the  romantic  and  chivalrous 
glamour  which  all  associate  instinctively  with  the 
annals  of  the  Moors.  We  may  agree  with  him  that 
"  neither  fertile  imagination  nor  poetical  diction  is  the 
ideal  of  historians  "  so  much  as  "an  unswerving  devo- 
tion to  fact,"  but  we  shall  still  protest  that  a  poetical 
and  imaginative  temperament  is  indispensable  to  the 
appreciation  of  a  people  which,  above  all  others,  has 
been  conspicuous  for  its  fanciful  idealism.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  his  labours,  he  tells  us,  "has  been  that  of  a 
miner  ;  "  the  enjoyment  of  his  readers,  he  ventures  to 
assert,  "  can  only  be  that  of  the  heir  to  a  fortune."  We 
admit  that  he  has  prospected,  sunk  shafts,  dug,  delved, 
toiled,  moiled,  and  altogether  laboured  most  abundantly 
in  the  mines  of  authorities  both  wide  and  deep,  but  the 
ore  which  he  has  extracted  still  needs  many  a  painful 
process  of  refinement  before  it  can  be  ready  for  the  plea- 
sure and  ornament  of  the  many.  He  has  worked  with 
antiquated  methods  and  instruments  which  failed  to 
serve  his  needs,  and  his  book  is  very  like  a  monster 
which  clamours  to  receive  a  soul.  We  have  come  to 
this  conclusion  with  regret,  for  we  cannot  dispute  the 
excellence  of  his  intentions,  and  it  is  not  his  fault  that 
he  was  constitutionally  unfitted  for  his  task.  He  has 
made  prodigious  efforts  to  be  sympathetic  ;  he  has  even 
rated  others  for  their  failures  to  appreciate  the  subtleties 
of  the  Moorish  spirit ;  but  ever  and  anon  his  cloven 
hoof  peeps  out  and  we  find  allusions  to  "  the  so-called 
Prophet"  or  to  "that  decrepit  Power  which  now,  by 
courtesy  alone,  retains  the  name  of  '  the  Moorish 
Empire.' "  To  write  on  Islam  sympathetically  or 
even  intelligently,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt,  at  least 
temporarily,  the  standpoint  and  sentiments  of  a  Moslem, 
and  a  writer  who  permits  himself  to  think,  much  less 
to  speak,  of  Muhammad  as  "the  so-called  Prophet," 
exhibits  himself  as  a  hopelessly  incapable  exponent  of 
any  Moslem  people.  And  the  theory  that  the  Moorish 
Empire  is  to  be  included  among  the  "sick  men"  of 
politics  is  a  peculiarly  pernicious  one  which  stamps  its 
author  as  an  utterly  untrustworthy  authority  upon 
history  as  well  as  upon  statesmanship.  The  theory  has 
exposed  those  countries  who  relied  upon  it  to  constant 
discomfiture,  and,  as  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
point  out,  the  high  prestige  now  enjoyed  by  Great 
Britain  in  Morocco  is  mainly  due  to  the  wise  diplomacy, 
which  has  rejected  such  an  error  with  emphasis,  and 
thereby  secured  an  invaluable  friendship  where  distrust 
would  have  menaced  disaster. 

This  aspect  of  the  Moorish  question  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  "  Tourmaline  "  incident,  which  has  been  so  much 
misunderstood  in  this  country.  Mr.  Meakin  has  doubt- 
less reserved  his  opinions  upon  it  for  another  volume, 
though  it  certainly  deserved  inclusion  in  any  historical 


epitome  which  aspired  to  be  complete.  Meanwhile  we 
have  a  bald  and  vulgar  narrative  from  a  member  of 
the  expedition,  a  Mr.  Henry  Grey,  who,  by  his  own 
showing,  assuredly  deserved  the  four  months'  imprison- 
ment to  which  he  was  sentenced  by  the  Consular  Court 
at  Tangiers.  His  book  reveals  him  as  one  of  those 
semi-illiterate  adventurers  who  trust  to  the  ephemeral 
notoriety  of  their  exploits  to  secure  readers  for  books 
devoid  of  intrinsic  merits.  "In  Moorish  Captivity" 
only  deserves  to  be  perused  for  the  admissions  which 
its  author  makes  against  himself ;  for  his  involuntary 
endorsement  of  British  policy  ;  and  for  the  salutary 
warning  he  affords  to  any  hotheads  who  might  be 
tempted  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  He  regales  us  with 
much  bunkum  about  "an  oppressed  and  down-trodden 
people,  a  land  for  which  God  had  done  so  much,  and 
man  so  little.  What  a  shame  it  seemed  !  "  he  sighs 
with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  "  a  shame  crying  aloud  to 
unanswering  Heaven  and  civilisation  for  remedy  !  A 
land  flowingwith  milk  and  honey,  yet  shut  in  from  theout- 
side  world  because  the  jealousy  of  the  Powers  of  Europe 
keeps  alive  a  realm  that  is  tottering  to  ruin  from  its  own 
inherent  rottenness  and  decay."  Were  he  right  in  his 
prejudiced  and  ignorant  estimate  of  the  land  of  the 
African  Sultan,  there  would  still  be  no  reasonable  excuse 
for  the  methods  adopted  by  himself  and  his  friends  to 
bring  about  the  needful  regeneration.  We  might  say 
much  about  the  motives  and  sordid  intrigues  of  Major 
Spilsbury  and  his  gang  of  financial  filibusters,  but  we 
are  content  to  ask  whether  the  conveyance  of  2,000 
rifles  to  rebellious  and  uncivilised  tribes  is  the  shortest 
cut  to  the  happiness  of  any  land,  however  redolent 
of  milk  and  honey.  When  those  articles  of  diet 
are  merely  destined  to  fatten  a  few  unscrupulous  pro- 
moters in  the  city,  it  seems  somewhat  beside  the  mark 
to  prate  about  cries  to  unanswering  Heaven.  In 
due  process  of  time  Morocco  may  attain  to  wider  civili- 
sation as  Egypt  has  done,  but  hurried  and  violent 
interference  by  irresponsible  adventurers  can  only  impede 
the  good  work  which  British  diplomacy  is  advancing 
with  wisdom  and  prudence.  One  further  point  alone 
requires  to  be  dealt  with.  Alter  many  undignified 
lamentations  over  the  meet  punishment  induced  by  his 
gross  indiscretions,  Mr.  Gtey  makes  a  grievance  that 
his  German  colleague  was  released  at  once  on  reaching 
Tangier.  This  ot  course  was  due  to  the  difference 
between  the  treaties  which  Germany  and  England 
respectively  have  concluded  with  Morocco,  but  we  are 
free  to  confess  that  at  first  sight  it  appears  regrettable. 
Mr.  Grey  and  others  are,  however,  wrong  in  imagining 
that  the  British  notion  of  justice  has  been  construed 
into  weakness  by  the  Moors.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  shrewd  enough  to  recognise  the  superior  legality  of 
British  procedure,  and  their  confidence  in  our  integrity 
has  been  enormously  enhanced  thereby.  If  only  Major 
Spilsbury  had  not  evaded  punishment  by  a  quibble, 
that  confidence  would  have  been  still  further  extended. 
As  it  is,  British  interests  in  Morocco  are  in  excellent 
hands,  and  eminently  satisfactory  to  every  patriotic 
Englishman.  Even  the  unfortunate  "  Tourmaline  " 
affair  need  not  be  regretted  if  it  serves  to  deter  restless 
intriguers  from  embarking  upon  further  indiscretions  of 
a  similar  kind.  The  one  pressing  need  is  to  clear  away 
all  foolish  ideas  about  the  desperate  condition  of 
Morocco,  and  each  of  the  books  now  under  considera- 
tion deserves  strong  condemnation  for  its  foolish 
attempts  to  obscure  a  very  clear  issue. 


"THE  MIND  DISEASED." 

"The  Pathology  of  Emotions:  Physiological  and 
Clinical  Studies."  By  Ch.  Fere.  Translated  by 
R.  Park.  London  :  University  Press,  Watford. 
1899.  15J. 

THERE  is  little  justification  for  the  publication  of 
this  book,  in  its  present  form.  In  the  first  place, 
the  translator  is  obviously  incapable  of  translating 
French  and  of  writing  English.  A  constant  occurrence 
of  grotesque  ineptitudes  completely  distracts  attention 
from  the  subject  and  destroys  any  confidence  that  the 
translator  interprets  the  meaning  ot  his  author.  What 
is  to  be  thought  ot  such  expressions  as  "  Halls  of 
Reunion"  for  public  halls,  "combustion  hearths"  for 
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fireplaces,  "thoracic  cage"  for  thorax  or  chest, 
"  aliens  "  for  insane  persons,  "  chimiotaxie  "  for  chemo- 
taxis,  "  Mai  des  Montagnes  "  for  mountain  sickness, 
"  globules  "  for  blood  corpuscles,  "  oxyghe"moglobine  " 
for  oxyhemoglobin  where  not  orrly  is  the  French  word 
not  translated  but  wrongly  transcribed  ?  What  is  to  be 
made  of  such  a  sentence  as  the  following?  "  All  these 
experiments  have  been  made  with  the  sphygmometer  of 
M.  Bloch.  I  made  them  concurrently  with  my  internes 
and  we  learned  generally,  to  twenty-five  or  fifty  grammes 
almost,  on  the  figures  obtained."  It  is  possible  that 
the  French  author  merely  meant  to  relate  that  he  and 
his  house-physicians  had  made  a  number  of  parallel 
experiments  and  had  obtained  results  differing  only  by 
twenty-five  to  fifty  grammes.  An  agreeable  pastime  is 
suggested  by  the  book  ;  a  selection  from  its  sentences 
might  be  given  the  players  and  he  should  win  the  game 
who  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases  guessed  the 
original  French  which  the  translator  had  misconstrued. 
But  the  purpose  of  a  scientific  volume  is  not  congruous 
with  the  provision  of  such  diversions  for  winter 
evenings. 

Fortunately  the  mistranslations  and  defective  English 
are  of  less  importance  as  the  volume  had  no  need  to  be 
translated  at  all.  Dr.  Fere  is  no  doubt  an  able 
physician.  The  Bicetre  is  an  institution  with  a  justly 
great  reputation,  and  the  subject  is  extremely  important. 

But  Dr.  Fere,  however  capable  of  it  he  may  be,  has 
not  written  a  logical,  well-ordered  treatise  on  his  sub- 
ject. He  has  simply  collected  from  his  notebooks  a 
number  of  interesting  cases,  and  has  pieced  them 
together  with  commentary  and  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  of  a  general  kind  perhaps  useful 
to  beginners  but  certainly  not  wanted  in  a  review  of  the 
subject.  There  is  plenty  of  valuable  material  but  it 
wanted  correlation  with  the  work  of  others  and  a  vast 
amount  of  systematic  organisation.  Here  there  is  little 
more  than  part  of  the  materials  for  a  book  and  that  little 
more  is  partly  superfluous,  parti}  extraneous. 

The  general  theory  underlying  the  work  is  not  very 
difficult  to  explain.  In  past  time,  not  very  distant, 
certain  metaphysical  doctrines  dominated  medical 
science  in  its  study  and  treatment  of  abnormal  intellec- 
tual and  emotional  conditions.  Advances  in  clinical 
observation  and  in  physiological  knowledge  have  now 
made  it  certain  that  all  mental  diseases  have  a  physical 
correlate,  and  that  careful  study  and  treatment  of  the 
body  are  the  means  by  which  physicians  may  minister 
to  the  mind  diseased.  In  the  words  of  the  author 
"  emotions  are  somatic  states  which  are  accompanied 
by  states  of  consciousness."  The  physiological  condi- 
tions of  the  emotions  are  proper  subjects  for  study,  and 
inquiry  seems  to  show  their  relation  to  physical  agents, 
to  the  influence  of  which  man  is  subject. 

Each  possible  condition  of  mind  is  associated  with 
definite  physical  conditions  of  the  body  ;  these  condi- 
tions may  be  observed  and  measured  and  the  external 
causes  which  produce  or  modify  them  may  be  studied. 

Unfortunately,  the  purpose  of  the  author  has  been 
carried  out  in  a  fashion  too  disconnected  and  haphazard 
to  be  useful  to  any  except  future  writers  or  experts.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  mention  however  that  Dr.  Fer^, 
while  almost  identifying  pathological  conditions  of  the 
emotions  with  somatic  disturbances  does  not  regard  his 
view  as  any  reason  for  diminishing  the  legal  responsi- 
bility of  persons  who  commit  crimes  while  in  a  patho- 
logical condition.  "  The  penal  law,"  he  says,  "admits 
two  categories  of  individuals,  the  one  responsible,  the 
other  irresponsible.  This  distinction  is  net  founded  on 
any  scientific  argument  ;  desire,  passion,  impulse, 
virtue,  vice,  madness  are  allied  to  organic  conditions 
betwixt  which  science  can  only  establish  degrees  of 
intensity." 

AN   INTERESTING   MAN'S  UNINTERESTING 
STORY. 

"Cosimo  de'  Medici,"  by  Dorothea  Ewart  (Foreign 
Statesmen  Series).  London  :  Macmillans.  1899. 
2s.  6d. 

A CELEBRATED  writer  once  called  the  annals  of 
the  Roman  Republic  "  a  history  of  interesting 
things  done  by  uninteresting  men."  When  dealing  with 
the  Republic  of  Florence  we  may  almost  reverse  the 


epigram,  and  say  that  we  are  dealing  with  interesting 
men  who  did  uninteresting  things.  The  personalities 
of  individuals  like  Dante,  the  two  great  Medici,  or 
Savonarola  are  full  of  fascination  :  but  when  we  have 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  their  political  lives  weariness 
gradually  creeps  over  us.  The  feeling  is  not  due  merely 
to  the  fact  that  the  general  lines  of  Italian  politics  in 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century  are  unfamiliar  to  the 
average  reader.  The  specialist,  who  has  thoroughly 
mastered  them,  has  to  confess  to  himself  that  the  details 
are  dreary,  though  the  main  problems  are  interesting 
enough.  The  lifework  of  the  statesman  whose  bio- 
graphy Miss  Ewart  has  written  was  the  virtual  overthrow 
of  the  old  aristocratic  republic  of  Florence.  He  achieved 
his  end  not  by  the  usual  methods  of  his  contemporaries, 
but  by  a  long  and  artful  process  of  undermining  the 
constitution  while  leaving  its  outward  appearance  un- 
changed. Most  of  the  Italian  commonwealths  came  to 
a  sudden  end  by  armed  violence  ;  the  successful  con- 
spirators who  had  seized  on  supreme  power  blossomed 
forth  at  once  into  avowed  despots,  who  surrounded  them- 
selves with  all  the  pomp  of  royalty.  At  Florence  things 
went  otherwise  :  it  is  impossible  to  place  one's  finger  on 
any  particular  date,  and  to  say  that  it  marks  the  end  of 
liberty — if  that  much-abused  name  may  be  applied  to 
the  strange  system  of  checks  and  balances  which  pre- 
vailed under  the  old  republic.  We  find  no  sudden 
catastrophe,  no  conspiracy  or  massacre,  but  the  gradual 
engrossing  of  all  real  power  by  a  man  who  had  no  legal 
control  over  his  fellows,  and  as  a  rule  held  no  official 
post  in  the  magistracy  of  the  State.  It  is  as  if  Augustus 
had  wormed  himself  into  empire  at  Rome  without  any 
proscription  or  any  Actian  victory,  and  had  continued 
to  reign  without  possessing  either  tribunician  power  or 
proconsular  imperium. 

The  man  who  could  become  the  master  of  Florence 
without  stroke  of  sword  and  almost  without  the 
shedding  of  blood — there  is  but  one  murder  that  can 
certainly  be  laid  to  his  account — was  no  common 
person,  and  his  career  well  deserves  notice.  His 
biography  told  in  the  style  of  Plutarch,  with  a  string  of 
characteristic  anecdotes,  might  be  interesting  enough. 
But  nowadays  the  Plutarchian  method  is  at  a  discount, 
and  the  Life  of  Cosimo  has  to  be  treated  as  a  constitu- 
tional and  diplomatic  study.  The  easy  narrative  style 
of  the  elder  age  would  not  any  longer  be  tolerated. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  Cosimo  as  a  diplomat  and  a  meddler  with  the  con- 
stitution is  a  deplorable  one.  It  is  not  Miss  Ewart's 
fault  if  the  Florentine  State  system  as  it  existed  in  the 
early  fifteenth  century  was  the  most  complicated,  the 
most  irrational,  and  the  most  uninteresting  experiment 
in  government  ever  made.  However  clearly  and 
succinctly  its  details  are  set  forth,  they  are  bound  to 
prove  tedious  reading  :  the  infinite  numbers  of  com- 
mittees and  sub-committees  and  councils,  the  want  of  a 
permanent  executive,  the  tiresome  survival  in  form  of 
institutions  which  have  really  been  superseded  by 
others,  makes  it  most  difficult  to  trace  the  real  delega- 
tion of  authority,  or  to  discover  where  sovereignty  lay. 
The  best  commentary  on  the  futility  of  the  whole 
system  was  the  fact  that  Cosimo  contrived  to  "walk 
round"  the  whole  of  it,  and  to  exert  a  paramount 
influence  in  the  State,  which  practically  amounted  to  a 
tyranny,  without  any  change  of  constitutional  forms. 
To  understand  how  this  tour  de  force  was  accom- 
plished, Cosimo's  biographer  must  plunge  into  all  the 
details  of  borse  and  balia  and  accopiatori  and  so  forth, 
a  most  ungrateful  task.  We  are  bound  to  say  that 
Miss  Ewart  is  always  clear  :  that  the  subject  is  com- 
plicated and  uninteresting  is  not  her  fault.  When  she 
is  granted  a  more  inspiring  theme,  in  the  chapters 
where  her  hero  can  be  treated  of  as  a  patron  of  art  and 
letters,  or  merely  as  the  provident  father  of  a  family, 
she  continues  to  carry  the  reader  along  pleasantly 
enough. 

Looking  at  the  external  aspect  of  Cosimo's  career, 
we  find  that  his  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  balance 
of  power  in  Italy,  and  for  the  careful  exclusion  of  the 
intrusive  foreigner,  forms  a  landmark  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  political  thought.  He  may  indeed 
almost  be  called  the  first  of  the  diplomatists  of  the  new 
school  which  had  given  up  the  idea  of  wide  conquest 
and  empire,  and  merely  aspired  to  maintain  indepen- 
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dence  and  prosperity,  by  playing  off  each  neighbour 
state  against  the  other.  But  if  the  general  idea  of 
Cosimo's  foreign  policy  was  a  new  and  interesting 
departure  in  Italian  history,  the  annals  of  its  successive 
developments  are  a  mere  hopeless  tangle  of  pledges 
broken  and  treaties  disowned.  Florence,  Milan,  Venice, 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples  were  always  divided 
Into  two  hostile  camps,  but  the  names  of  the  con- 
federates on  each  side  never  remained'  the  same  for 
long.  The  story  of  their  successive  alliances  is  a  mere 
exercise  in  permutations  and  combinations.  From  1436 
to  1441  Florence  fought  the  Duke  of  Milan  with  the 
Tielp  of  Venice  and  the  Pope.  From  1443  to  1445  she 
leagued  herself  with  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  Venice 
against  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples.  In  1445-46 
she  was  fighting  with  the  aid  of  Venice  alone,  against 
Milan  the  Pope  and  Naples.  In  1447  she  broke  with 
Venice,  who  had  hitherto  been  her  consistent  ally,  and 
for  a  time  her  confederates  were  the  Pope  and  Francesco 
Sforza,  now  about  to  succeed  to  his  father-in-law's 
Milanese  duchy.  If  there  had  been  any  political 
meaning  in  these  perpetual  changes  of  alliance  they 
might  not  be  so  hard  to  follow.  But  neither  side  was 
fighting  for  a  cause  or  carrying  out  a  definite  policy. 
Blank  selfishness  and  greed  was  at  the  bottom  of  each 
combination,  and  the  whole  series  of  wars  reads 

"  like  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot — full  of  sound  and  fury 
Signifying  nothing." 

We  are  left  with  a  great  intellectual  respect  for 
Cosimo's  cunning,  but  an  entire  want  of  moral  sym- 
pathy with  his  manoeuvres.  Sooth  to  say  the  whole 
story  is  merely  wearisome. 

Far  more  interesting  is  it  to  read  Miss  Ewart's 
chapters  that  tell  of  her  hero's  ways  of  using  his  money 
for  distant  commercial  and  financial  ventures,  or  of  his 
dealings  with  the  humanists  like  Poggio  and  Niccoli 
and  the  artists  like  Benozzo  Gozzoli  and  Filippo  Lippi. 
If  Cosimo's  name  deserves  to  live,  he  should  certainly 
owe  his  immortality  to  the  fact  that  he  made  Gozzoli 
paint  the  marvellous  decorations  of  the  chapel  in  the 
Medici  Palace,  rather  than  to  any  of  his  cunning  deal- 
ings with  the  constitution  or  his  successes  against  the 
fereigfn  enemies  of  Florence. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  688. 
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ENA   HOUSE   HOTEL,  at  the  Pyramids.— 

Patronised  by  Royal  Families. — "  liy  far  the  most  comfortable  Hotel  in 
Egypt." — World,  1899.  Electric  Tram  to  Town.— For  Tariffs  and  Pro- 
spectus apply  to  Messrs.  Perreaux  &  Co.,  5  Jeffrey's  Square  London,  E.C. 
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A  portion  of  the  Library  of  the  late  John  Murray,  Esq. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON,  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  Friday,  December  8,  1899,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  a  PORTION  of  the  LIBRARY  of  the  late  John  Murray,  Esq.,  of 
50  Albemarle  Street,  comprising  works  on  art,  archaeology,  voyages,  travels, 
biography,  illustrated  books,  valuable  topographical  works,  including  Eyton's  Shrop- 
spire,  Billings'  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  large  paper,  Hlomefield's  Norfolk,  Hoare's 
Modern  Wiltshire,  Hutchins'  Dorset,  Manning  and  Bray's  Surrey,  Nash's  Wor- 
cestershire, Nichols's  Leicesier,  Surtees'  Durham,  Whitaker's  Richmondshire, 
Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,  Spaldine  Club,  and  other  works  connected  with  the 
fine  arts,  natural  history  and  botany,  Pickering's  Aldine  Poets,  3  vols. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


SALES   NEXT  WEEK. 

,.  R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  sell  by  Auction  at  his 

1V1  Great  Rooms,  38  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  as  follows, 
at  Half-past  Twelve  precisely  each  clay  : — 

MONDAY.— Dutch  Bulbs,  Plants  Lilies,  &c. 
TUESDAY.— An  importation  of  Japanese  Art  Work. 

WEDNESDAY.— Rose  Trees,  Border  Plants,  Liliums,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Forty 

cases  of  Araucaria  Excelsa,  as  received  direct. 
THURSDAY,  at  1.30. -Choice  Wines  and  Ciyars. 
FRIDAY.  — Scientific  and  Photographic  Apparatus. 

On  View  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  free  on  application. 


DUTCH  BUIiBS._ 

SALES  EVERY  DAY  EXCEPTING  SATURDAYS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  Sell  by 
Auction  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  and  68  Cheapside,  London,  E.C, 
every  day  (Saturdays  excepted),  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  and  other 
Bulbs  from  Holland,  lotted  to  suit  large  and  small  buyers.  5,000  lots  sold  weekly. 
Commissions  executed  for  those  unable  to  attend  the  auctions.  Lots  packed  and 
forwarded  to  all  parts.    Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

Auction  Rooms  and  Estate  Offices,  67  and  68  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


/^HARMING  COUNTRY  HOME.— WORCESTER- 

SHIRE. — 20  rooms,  stabling,  lodge,  and  every  convenience.  Lies  very  high 
on  gravel ;  well-timbered  grounds.  Good  shooting  on  estate,  fishing  and  hunting 
in  district.  Rent  Z120  ;  or  for  sale,  freehold,  with  two  large  adjoining  farms  pro- 
ducing ^50©  a  year.  In  all  about  400  acres.  Lowest  price,  including  magnificent 
timber,  .£14,500.—  Jennings  and  FiiLL,  Land  Agents,  3  Broad  Street  Buildings, 
London.  E.C. 
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French  Coffee. 


Delicious  for  Breakfast  and  after  Dinner. 


In  making,  use  rather  less  quantity,  it  being  so  much 
stronger  than  ordinary  Coffee. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 
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STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 

Subscribed  Capita' (30th  June,  1S99)  ..       ••  ;£4,959ii°° 

Paid-up  Capital  Ai, 239.7°° 

Reserve  Fund   £1,144,820 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  South  African  Republic,  Orange 
Free  State,  Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits 
received  for  fixed  periods.    Terms  on  application. 

J.  CHTJMLEY,  London  Marager. 
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RUDYARD    KIPLINQ'S    NEW  VOLUME. 

TWENTY-NINTH  THOUSAND. 

STALKY    &,  CO. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  red  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

NEW   AND    NOTABLE  NOVELS. 

Crown  Svo.  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

VIA  C^UCSS. 

[Ready  cn  Tuesday. 

FIFTEENTH  THOUSAND  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 
By  EGEKTOj  CA&TLE. 

"YOUNG  APRIL." 

With  Illustrations. 

Punch. — "The  interest  is  thoroughly  sustained  from  start  to  finish.  A  work 
highly  recommended  by  The  Baron  de  B.-W." 


SEVENTH  THOUSAND   IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 
By  A.  E.  W.  viASON. 

MIRANDA    OF   THE  BALCONY. 

Guardian. — 11  Will  be  read  with  unflagging  interest  from  beginning  to  end."' 


By  DAISY  HUG  d  PRYCE. 

V  A  LDA  MANEM. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  TURKISH  HA  RIM. 

Pall  Mali  Gazette.  —  "Always  interesting,  and  its  pathetic  close  is  simple  and 
touching." 

T_HA_  y^AR__l N___SOU T AFR I CA. 

Third  Edition,  wUh  a  new  Prefatory  Chapter,,  dealing  with  tJie 
events  which  have  induced  the  present  crisis, 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  SOUTH  AFR'CA. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P. 

With  Three  Maps,  and  with  the  Text  of  the  Transvaal  Conventions  of  1881  and 
1884.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


0?  THE  BRITISH  ASOT. 


By  the  Hon.  J.  W.  FORTESCUE. 
First  Part.— To  the  Close  of  the  ■  pven  Years'  War.    In  2  vols.  With 
numerous  Maps  and  Plans.    8vo.  36s.  net. 

Daily  News. — "  It  is  sound,  admirable  workmanship,  a  book  for  which  every 
reader  of  the  nation's  history  will  heartily  thank  its  author." 


HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  SERIES  NEW  VOLUME. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  IN  YORKSHIRE.  By 

Arthur   H.    Norway.     With    Illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennell  and  Hugh 


Thomson.    Extra  crown  Svo.  gilt  top,  6s. 


{Ready  on  Tuesday. 


NEW   BOOKS    FOR  CHILDREN. 
THE  BOOK  OF  PENNY   TOYS.     Written  and  Illus- 

trated  by  Mabel  Dearmer.    Printed  in  Colours.    Pictorial  Boards,  4to.  6s. 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  — "  No  nursery  will  be  complete  without  it." 

ST.  NICHOLAS  CHRISTMAS  BOOK.    A  Volume  of 

Christmas  Stories.    Profusely  Illustrated.    With  Ornamental  Cover.    4to.  6s. 

THE    DRUMMER'S    COAT.      By   the   Hon.   J.  W. 

Fortf.scue,  Author  of  "  The  Story  of  a  Red  Deer."    Illustrated  by  H.  M. 

Brock.    Pott  4to.  4s.  6d. 

Spectator. — "  Mr.  Fortescue's  beautiful  little  story   We  can  pay  Mr.  Fortescue 

no  higher  compliment  than  to  say  that  since  '  Jackanapes '  we  have  read  no  more 
fascinating  study  of  child-life:  in  its  relation  to  the  charities  and  chivalry  of  the 
soldier's  calling." 

BEASTS  :  Thumb-Nail  Studies  in  Pets.    By  Wardlaw 

Kennedy.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Pott  4to.  4s.  6d. 
Daily  News.  —  "  To  young  readers  especially  the  volume  will  be  one  of  the 
favourite-  of  the  Chiistmas  season.    Mr.  Kennedy  has  made  a  close  and  loving 
study  of  the  habits  of  his  beasts.    His  pen  and  pencil  are  those  of  a  humourist." 

Mrs.  molesworth's  new  volume. 

Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson. 

THIS   AND  THAT:   a  Tale  of  Two  Tinies.  Lrown 

8vo.  4s.  6d. 

TOMMY-ANNE   AND  THE  THREE   HEARTS.  By 

Mabel  Osgood  Wright.  Illustrated  by  Albert  D.  Blashfield.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

WABENO  THE  MAGICIAN     The  sequel  to  "Tommy- 

Anne  and  the  Three  Hearts."  By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright.  Illustrated  by 
Joseph  M.  Gleeson.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 


PROSE. 


SECOND  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. 
APPRECIATIONS  AW  D  ADDRESSES.     By  Lord 

Rose  berv.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

THE  REAL   MALAY:  Pen  Pictures.     By  Sir  Frank 

Swettenham,  K.C.M.G.,  Author  of  "  Malay  Sketches,"  "  Unaddressed 
Letters,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE    EXPANSION    OF    "WESTERN"  IDEALS 

AND  THE  WORLD'S  PEACE.  By  Charles  Waldstein,  Slade 
Professor  at  Cambridge  University.    Fcap.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  LAND    OF  CONTRASTS:   a  Briton's  View  of 

his  American  Kin.  By  James  Fullarton  Muirhead,  Author  of 
"  Baedeker's  Handbooks  to  Great  Britain  and  United  States."    Crown  8vo. 

THE  ^DECAY  OF  SENSIBILITY,  and  other  Essays 

and  Sketches.  By  Stephen  Gwynn,  Author  of  "The  Repentance  of  a 
Private  Secretary."    5s.  net. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

THE    NATURAL    HISTORY    OF  SELBORNE. 

By  Gilbert  White.  Edited  by  Grant  Allen.  With  upwards  of  200 
Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New.  Uniform  with  "  Walton's  Angler."  Fcp. 
4to.  568  pages,  bound  in  buckram,  21s.  net. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE.    By  Kenneth  Grahame,  Author 

of  "  Dream  Days,"  "  Pagan  Papers,"  &c.  With  Nineteen  Full-page 
Illustrations  and  numerous  Ornaments,  and  a  Cover  Design  by  Maxrield 
Parrish.    Pott  4to.  6s.  net. 

OUTSIDE  THE  GARDEN.    By  Helen  Milman  (Mrs. 

Caldwell  Crofton).  With  Ten  Full-page  and  Twenty-five  smaller  Illustra- 
tions, and  a  Cover  Design  by  Edmund  H.  New.  Uniform  with  "  In  the 
Garden  of  Peace,"  by  the  same  Author  and  Artist.    Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 


POtTRY. 


PAOLO   AND   FRANCESCA:  a  Play.    By  Stephen 

Phillips.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net.  [Ready  December  1. 

ENGLISH   ELEGIES.    By  J.  C.  Bailey  (Bodley  Antho- 
logies).   Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 
IN    CAP  AND    BELLS :   a  Book  of  Verse  by  Owen 

Seaman,  Author  of  "  The  Battle  of  the  Bays."    Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

[Next  week. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

POEMS.    By  Matthew  Arnold.     With  an  Introduction  by 

Arthur  Christopher  Benson,  and  upwards  of  Seventy  Illustrations  and 
a  Cover  Design  by  Henry  Uspovat.  Crown  8vo.  bound  in  buckram,  gilt 
top,  6s.  net. 

FOR   THE  NURSERY- 


A  HUNDRED   FABLES    OF  LA  FONTAINE. 


With  100  Full-page  Illustrations,  Title-Page,    Frontispiece,   and  Cover 
jj         Desi2n  by  Percy  J.  Billinghurst.    Uniform  with  "A  Hundred  Fables 
of  yEsop."    Fcap.  4to.  6s. 

\  PI^RETTE  :  Fairy  Stories.  By  Henry  de  Vere  Stacpoole. 

With  Twenty  Full-page  Illustrations  and  Cover  Design  by  Charles 
Robinson.    Lrown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES  :   a  Book  of  Nonsense  Verse. 

By  J.  J.  Bell.  With  Illustrations  and  Cover  by  Charles  Robinson. 
Uniform  with  (<  The  New  Noah's  Ark."    Fcap.  4to.  3s.  6d. 

GULLIVER'S    TRAVELS.     With  upwards  of  100  Illus- 

trations  and  Cover  by  Herbert  Cole.    Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 

BLUEBEARD'S  PICTURE-BOOK.  Containing  Blue- 
beard, the  Sleeping  Beauty,  and  Baby's  Own  Alphabet.  Complete  with  End 
Papers  and  Covers,  together  witn  Collective  '1  itles,  End  Papers,  Decorative 
Cloth  Cover,  and  newly-written  Preface  by  Walter  Crane.  In  Parts, 
separately,  is.  each  ;  in  Volume,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

THE    OTHER   SIDE  OF  THE  SUN  :    Fairy  Tales. 

By  Evelyn  Sharp.  With  Eight  Full-page  Coloured  Illustrations  and  a 
Cover  Design  by  Nellie  Syrett.    Fcap.  410.  6s. 

THE    SUITORS    OF    AtRILLE  :    a  Fairy  Tale.  By 

Norman  Garstin.  With  Twenty  Illustrations  and  a  Cover  Design  by 
Charles  Robinson.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 


NEW  N  VELS. 


ii  THE    JUDGMENT    OF    HELEN:    a  Novel.  By 

Thomas  Cobb,  Author  of  "Mr.  Passingham,"  "Carpet  Courtship,"  &c. 
1         Crown  8vo.  cs. 

THE   WHITE   DOVE :  a  Novel.     By  W.   J.  Locke, 

\         Author  of  "  Derelicts,"  "  Idols,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Next  week. 

\  ONE  QUEEN  TRIUMPHANT  :  an  Historical  Romance. 

J  ■       By  Frank  MathEW,  Author  of"  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  "  The  Wood  of 
the  Brambles,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Next  week. 

THE    REALIST  :    a    Modern    Romance.     By  HERBERT 
Flowerdew,  Author  of  "  A  Celibate's  Wife."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


JOHN  LANE,  Publisher,  Vigo  Street,  London,  W. 
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The  Greatest  and  most  Scholarly  Work  on  the  History 
of  the  Ancient  World. 

PROFESSOR  MASPERO'S 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PEOPLES 
OF  THE  CLASSIC  EAST 

IS  NOW  COMPLETE,  EMBRACING  THREE  VOLUMES  UNDER 
THE  FOLLOWING  TITLES  : 

THE    DAWN    OF    CIVILIZATION    (EGYPT  AND 

CHALD/EA).  New  and  Revised  Edition.  By  Professor  Maspero.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Professor  Sayce.  Translated  by  M.  L.  McClure.  With  Map 
and  over  470  Illustrations,  including  Three  Coloured  Plates.  Demy  4to. 
(approximately),  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  24s.  ;  half-morocco  (bound  by  Riviere), 
48s. 

Professor  Maspero,  by  using  the  result  of  the  most  recent  researches  in  Egypt 
and  Mesopotamia,  has  brought  this  new  edition  up  to  the  latest  date. 

THE    STRUGGLE   OF   THE   NATIONS  :  EGYPT, 

SYRIA,  AND  ASSYRIA.    By  Professor  MaSPERO.    Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  Sayce.     Translated  by  M.  L.  McClure.     With   Maps,  Three 
Coloured  Plates,  and  over  400  Illustrations.    Demy  4to.  (approximately),  cloth, 
bevelled  boards,  25s. ;  half-morocco  (bound  by  Riviere),  50s. 
"The  translation  by  M.  L.  McClure  is  in_  both  cases  excellent.  Professor 

Maspero's  presentation  of  the  new  learning  is  at  once  eminently  popular  and 

attractive." — Times. 

"  The  author  has  throughout  attempted  to  reproduce  for  us  the  daily  life  of  the 
various  peoples  of  whom  he  treats,  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded  admirably." 

Academy. 

THE   PASSING  OF  THE  EMPIRES  850  B.C.  TO 

330  B.C.    By  Professor  Masi'ERO.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Sayce. 

Translated  by  M.  L.  McClure.    With  Maps,  Three  Coloured  Plates,  and 

numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  4to.  (approximately)  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  25s.  ; 

half-morocco  (bound  by  Riviere),  50s. 
[This  volume  brings  down  the  history  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Persia, 
Media,  &c,  to  the  Conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Among  other  things  of 
interest  to  Bible  Students  it  deals  with  the  circumstances  attending  the  Captivities 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  throws  much  light  on  the  historic  references  in  the 
Prophets.] 

This  monumental  work  is  and  must  remain  for  some  time  to  come  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  trustworthy  account  of  the  ancient  Eastern  world. 


THE  HOLY  GOSPELS. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  THE  OLD  MASTERS  OF  THE  XlVth, 

XVth,  and  XVIth  CENTURIES. 

More  than  three  hundred  works,  dealing  exclusively  with  the  events  of  our  Lord's 
life,  have  been  chosen  from  among  the  greatest  examples  of  the  Italian,  German, 
Flemish,  and  French  Schools  for  the  subject  of  these  Illustrations.  These  pictures, 
distributed  as  they  are  amongst  the  Churches  and  Galleries  of  the  civilised  world, 
are  here  for  the  first  time  collected  together  and  presented  in  proximity  to  the  Sacred 
Narrative  which  they  were  intended  to  illustrate.  Notes  dealing  with  the  pictures 
from  the  artistic  standpoint  are  contributed  by  M.  EugEne  Muntz,  Member  of  the 
French  Institute.  The  publication  includes  also  a  Chronological  and  Biographical 
Table  of  the  Painters  whose  works  are  reproduced  and  a  Classified  List  of  the 
Engravings.  The  work  contains  384  pages  (Imperial  4to.)  and  over  350  illustrations, 
48  ol  these  being  separate  Plates  printed  in  two  tints.  Half-bound,  paste-grain 
roan,  47s.  6d.  ;  whole-bound,  paste-grain  roan,  56s. 


MATTER,  ETHER,  AND  MOTION.    The  Factors  and 

Relations  of  Physical  Science.     By  A.  E.  Dolbear,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Physics,  Tuft's  College,  U.S.A.    English  Edition  edited  by  Professor  Alkred 
Lodge.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 
"  Every  page  shows  that  the  author  is  alive  to  the  far-reaching  consequences  and 
implications  of  modern  science.    Professor  Dolbear's  pages  are  eminently  readable, 
and  his  presentation  of  the  philosophy  of  modern  physics  is  lucid,  interesting, 
exhaustive,  and  for  the  most  part  convincing." — Literature,  Nov.  4,  1899. 

BRITISH    BIRDS,    SKETCH    BOOK    OF.    By  R. 

Bowdler  Sharpe,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.     272  pp.  crown  4to.    With  Coloured  Illus- 
trations by  A.  F.  and  C.  Lydon.    Cloth  boards,  14s. 
"  Briefly,  he  has  produced  a  most  interesting  and  informing  book,  which  has  been 
admirably  illustrated." — Guardian. 

A  CHAPTER  ON  BIRDS.— RARE  BRITISH  VISITORS. 

By  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.  With  18  beautifully  Coloured  Plates. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 
"The  book  is  teeming  with  interesting  facts,  and  should  be  added  to  every 
bird-lover's  library  as  an  inexpensive  but  thoroughly  reliable  work." 

Knowledge. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA.    From  the  Earliest  Times 

to  the  Present  Day.  By  Captain  L.  J.  Trotter.  Revised  Edition,  brought 
up  to  date.  With  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  cloth 
boards,  6s. 

THE    ROMANCE    OF    SCIENCE.— OUR  SECRET 

FRIENDS  AND  FOES.  By  Percy  Faraday  Franki.and,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc. 
(Lond.),  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  several  Illustra- 
tions.   Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s. 

*#*  Eleven  other  Volumes  have  already  appealed  in  this  Series. 
List  on  Application. 

NON-CHRISTIAN  RELIGIOUS  SYSTEMS  :  Buddhism. 

Being  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Teachings  of  Gautama,  the  Buddha.  By  T.  W. 
Rhys  Davids,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  Map.  Fcap. 
8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

THE  PRAYER-BOOK  PSALTER  FOR  CHURCH  AND 

SCHOOL.  With  Renderings  of  Difficult  Passages  from  the  Revised  Version, 
and  Short  Explanations.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Carr,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  boards,  5s. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  ON  THE  BIBLE.    By  the  late  Rev. 

Canon  Garnier.    Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s. 

SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

London  :  NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  W.C. 
43  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C.     Brighton :  129  NORTH  STREET. 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  ART  PUBLICATION. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 

Edited  by  SIR  EDWARD  J.  POVNTER,  P.R.A.,  Director  of 
the  National  Gallery.  Illustrating  every  Picture  in  the  National 
Callery.    In  3  vols.    £7  7s.  the  Set  net. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  will  be  Published  Next  Week. 

A  prospectus  -with  specimen  pages  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 

Notice.— The  first  edition,  of  the  3IR3FOIRS  AND 
CORRESPONDENCE  OF  LORD  PLAYFAIR, 
by  SIR  U  EMYSS  REID,  hawing  been  ex- 
hausted, a  Second  Edition  has  been,  printed, 
which  is  now  on  sate.   Price  21s. 

"The  memoir  is  full  of  good  things."— Academy. 
"These  most  interesting  memoirs."— Saturday  Review. 

THE   "DEATH  OR  GLORY  BOYS."  The 

Story  of  the  17th  Lancers.  By  D.  H.  Parry,  Author  of  "  Britain's  Roll  of 
Glory,"  &c.    With  Frontispiece,  320  pages.    6s.  [Ready  shortly. 


STAR-LAND.    By  Sir  Robert  Ball,  LL.D., 

F.R.S. ,  F.R.A.S.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  Rembrandt  Frontispiece  and 
94  Illustrations  in  Text.    7s.  6d.  [Just published. 


OUR  RARER  BRITISH  BREEDING  BIRDS: 

their  Nests,  Eggs,  and  Summer '  Haunts.  Hy  Richard  Kearton,  F.Z.S. 
With  about  70  Illustrations  from  Photographs  taken  direct  from  Nature  by 
G  K.earton.    7s.  6d.  [Ready  in  a  few  days. 


Notice.-Mr.  A.  T.  OUfLLER  COriCIFS  (Q)  new 

novel,    "  THE   SHIP   OF  STARS,"   6m.,  has 

already  been  reprinted. 

The  Speaker  says :  *'  Fiction  of  the  rarest  and  most  distinguished 
quality  ;  the  book  is  instinct  with  the  life  of  the  West  country  whose  scenes  and 
people  Q  so  well  understands,  and  so  well  describes." 

CASSELL    &    CO.,   Ltd.,  LONDON, 

Paris,  New  York,  and  Meldourne. 


The  THREE  GREAT  BOOKS  of  1899. 


"OF   EXTRAORDINARY  FASCINATION." 

THE  LETTERS  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 

to  his  Family  and  Friends.  Selected  and  Edited,  with  Notesand  Introductions, 
by  Sidney  Colvin.    Demy  8vo.  2  vols.  25s.  net. 

"  Irresistible  in  their  raciness,  their  variety,  their  animation  ..  ..of  extraordinary 
fascination.  A  delightful  inheritance,  the  truest  record  of  a  '  richly  compounded 
spirit '  that  the  literature  of  our  time  has  preserved."—  Times. 

"  There  are  few  books  so  interesting,  so  moving,  and  so  valuable  as  this  collection 
of  letters.  One  can  only  commend  people  to  read  and  re-read  the  book.  The 
volumes  are  beautiful,  and  Mr.  Colvin's  part  of  the  work  could  not  have  been  better 
done.    His  introduction  is  a  masterpiece."—  Spectator. 

"  The  most  exhaustive  and  distinguished  literary  correspondence  which  England 
has  yet  seen.  Likely  to  be  among  modern  works  one  of  the  most  intimately 
beloved." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  The  record  of  a  singularly  beautiful  disposition." — Westminster  Gazette. 

"A  book  which  will  endure  for  all  time."  —Daily  Mail. 

"  Unique  in  modern  literature." — Daily  Telegraph.  [Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"'These  volumes  have  more  fascination  than  we  can  express." 
"  Mr.  Colvin  has  done  his  work  excellently."— A  thtneeum. 

"  These  letters  reflect  marvellously  the  versatility  of  Stevenson's  richly  dowered 

soul  Every  page  deepens  our  attachment  for  this  lovable  and  valiant  human 

being.    Beautiful  books  of  which  every  word  is  worth  reading." — Speaker. 

"A  GOLD  MINE  OF  GOOD  THINGS."    "THIS  SPLENDID  WORK." 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 

MILIAIS,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.     By  his  son,  J.  G.  MlLLAIS. 
With  319  Illustrations,  of  which  9  are  in  Photogravure.   2  vols,  royal  8vo.  32s.  net. 
"  Of  unusual  interest  and  charm,  as  manly,  unaffected,  and  simple  as  was  Millais 
himself. " — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  The  illustrations  make  the  book  delightful  to  handle  or  to  read.  The  eye  lingers 
lovingly  upon  the  beautiful  pictures." — Standard. 

"  This  charming  book  is  a  gold  mine  of  good  things." — Daily  Neivs. 
"  This  splendid  work." — World. 

"  Deserves  an  honoured  place  on  every  bookshelf." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"  Of  such  absorbing  interest  is  it,  of  such  completeness  in  scope  and  beauty. 
Special  tribute  must  be  paid  to  the  extraordinary  completeness  of  the  illustrations. 

Graphic. 

"  The  book  will  hold  the  first  place  among  the  biographies  of  the  year." 

Morning  Post. 

THE  HICHEST  ANOES.    By  e.  a.  Fitzgerald. 

With  51  Illustrations,  13  of  which  are  in  Photogravure,  and  2  large  Maps. 

Royal  8vo.  30s.  net. 
Also  a  Small  Edition  on  Hand-made  Paper,  limited  to  50  Copies,  4to.  £5  5s. 
A  narrative  of  the  highest  climb  yet  accomplished. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  praise  too  highly  Mr.  FitzGerald's  admirable  narrative  of  his 
remarkable  journey.  A  book  which  is  not  only  popular  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
but  is  a  permanent  and  solid  contribution  to  the  literature  of  mountaineering  and  to 
our  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  marvellous  regions  on  the  surface  of  the  earth." 

Times. 


METHUEN  &  CO.,  ESSEX  STREET,  W.C. 


Supplement,  25  November,  1899  The   Saturday  Review. 


SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  25  NOVEMBER,  1899. 

THE   FRIENDS   OF   HOOKHAM  FRERE. 

41  John   Hookham   Frere   and  his  Friends."     By  Gabrielle 
Festing.    London  :  Nisbet.    1899.    \os.  net. 

The  title  of  this  notice  is  a  better  description  of  Miss  Festing's 
book  than  the  one  she  has  given  it — there  is  so  much  about 
the  Friends  and  so  little  about  Hookham  Frere.  He  is  a 
shadowy  figure  in  the  background  who  has  letters  addressed 
to  him  by  eminent  or  eccentric  men  and  attractive  women. 
There  is  little  or  nothing  to  show  that  the  man  himself  was 
eminent,  eccentric,  gay,  and  attractive.  We  know  that  he  did 
possess  all  these  qualities,  but  we  knew  it  before  reading  this 
volume.  Miss  Festing  scarcely  mentions  the  two  things  for 
which  Hookham  Frere  is  chiefly  remembered — one  for  evil,  the 
other  for  good.  The  advice  which  he  gave,  as  British  Minister 
in  Madrid,  to  Sir  John  Moore  has  been  defended  by  his  nephew, 
the  late  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  from  the  strictures  passed  upon  that 
"  indefatigable  folly  "  by  Sir  William  Napier  ;  and  it  is  quite 
arguable  that  he  had  better  reasons  than  the  Sir  John  Moore's 
apologist  recognised  for  his  confidence  in  the  Spanish  troops. 
That  the  question  is  more  or  less  an  open  one  is,  however,  no 
excuse  for  Miss  Festing  quietly  putting  it  aside.  Equally 
•disappointing  is  her  casual  treatment  of  Hookham  Frere's 
metrical  versions  of  Aristophanes — the  one  solid  result  of  an 
almost  wasted  talent. 

a>  Hookham  Frere  was,  in  fact,  a  brilliant  failure  as  was  his 
friend  George  Canning — not  so  brilliant,  but  more  of  a  failure. 
At  the  outset  of  their  careers  it  seemed  as  if  the  two  Anti- 
Jacobins  were  certain  to  achieve  the  highest  distinction  in  public 
life.  Canning,  as  all  the  world  knows,  came  to  grief  through 
his  petulant  opposition  to  Addington.  Frere  simply  frittered 
himself  away  for  want  of  energy  and  ambition.  No  more 
signal  proof  of  his  constitutional  indecision  exists  than  his  treat- 
ment of  the  bright  and  engaging  woman  to  whom  he  was  quite 
sincerely  devoted.  Lady  Erroll,  as  appears  from  the  delightful 
letters  contained  in  this  volume,  was  pining  for  love  of  him  ;  yet 
for  years  he  kept  her  dangling,  and  when,  both  being  advanced 
in  middle  life,  he  did  at  last  make  her  his  wife,  he  spent  the  best 
part  of  his  wedding-day  in  Mr.  Murray's  parlour.  The  publisher 
pressed  him  to  stay  to  dinner,  and  it  was  only  then  that  Frere 
casually  remarked  that  he  had  been  married  in  the  morning, 
and  "  Lady  Erroll  was  waiting  for  him  to  take  her  into  the 
country."  Yet,  in  justice  to  his  memory,  it  must  be  said  that 
he  proved  the  tenderest  of  husbands  as  he  had  been  the  most 
dilatory  of  lovers.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  her  health,  that,  having 
failed  in  diplomacy,  and  being  therefore  free  to  return  to 
England,  he  sentenced  himself  to  exile  in  Malta.  But  after  her 
death  he  stayed  on,  probably  because  it  was  too  much  trouble 
to  break  with  old  habitudes. 

Yet  he  was  by  no  means  an  indolent  man,  only  an  incurable 
•dilettante.  If  his  own  published  and  completed  work  does  not 
amount  to  very  much  he  spent  an  infinity  of  pains  on  other 
people's  labour.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  sympathetic 
and  generous  of  literary  patrons,  and  he  was  so  fine  a  gentle- 
man that  he  had  the  art  of  conferring  pecuniary  favours  without 
hurting  the  sensibilities  of  such  men  as  Coleridge  and  Gabriele 
Rossetti.  Even  the  visionary  Wolff,  who  wished  to  convert  the 
kingdom  of  Timbuctoo  to  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  refused,  even  for  that  sacred  end,  to  touch  a  penny  belong- 
ing to  his  wife  (Lady  Georgiana  Walpole),  consented  to  be 
financed,  now  and  again,  by  Hookham  Frere.  The  extra- 
•ordinary  thing  is  that  a  man  of  such  piercing  wit,  so  keen  an 
intelligence,  was  induced  to  pay  serious  attention  to  such 
obviously  misguided  persons  as  Gabriele  Rossetti  and  Joseph 
Wolff.  The  latter,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  more 
with  admiration  than  with  confidence.  But  the  former 
fairly  talked  him  over  to  belief  in  the  crotchet  that  Dante, 
Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio  were  all  members  of  a  secret  sect  and 
•exponents  of  the  doctrine  of  Platonic  love.  The  disciple  even 
went  beyond  the  master,  applied  this  "key"  to  Chaucer, 
and  declared  him  to  be  a  partisan  of  the  sect  and  an 
adept  in  the  secret  language.  Nevertheless  he  rebelled 
when  Rossetti  proposed  to  make  a  Freemason  of  John  Milton. 
"The  existence  of  the  Antipodes,  the  Copernican  system,"  he 
replies,  "were  truths  which  at  their  first  promulgation  unhinged 
and  disturbed  many  minds,  and  perhaps  those  of  the  discoverers 
among  them.  If  this  is  the  case  with  you,  I  trust  the  effects 
will  be  transient." 

Here,  perhaps,  we  detect  a  trace  of  Frere's  native  humour. 
It  is  unmistakeable  when  he  advises  his  friend  not  to  turn 
martyr  for  a  theory.  Some  people  might  recommend  him 
to  defy  public  feeling  and  enunciate  unpopular  doctrines 
just  because  he  believed  them  to  be  true.  "  It  reminds  me  " 
he  goes  on  "of  a  story  which  was  told  me  in  Lisbon.  A 
Jew  was  going  to  be  burnt,  and  the  rabble  of  boys  were  very 
anxious  to  see  him  burnt  alive,  and  proportionately  apprehen- 
sive lest  he  should  disappoint  them  by  recanting.  They  there- 
fore followed  and  encouraged  him  with  shouts  of  '  Sta  fermo, 


Mose  !  Sta  fermo,  Mose.'  What  is  the  use  of  undergoing  per- 
secution in  life  for  the  sake  of  being  vindicated  after  death  in 
some  Biographical  Dictionary  under  the  letter  R  ?"  Besides,  if 
Rossetti  wanted  to  make  a  ferment,  the  proper  scene  would  be  in 
Italy  (from  which  he  was  a  refugee)  not  in  this  country.  "  In 
England  people  are  too  busy  to  trouble  their  heads  about  specu- 
lative opinions,  and  when  it  is  once  understood  that  these 
speculations  are  of  a  kind  to  prove  dangerous  to  Society,  Society, 
having  other  things  to  think  of,  contents  itself  with  avoiding 
all  notice  of  the  Work  or  the  Author."  In  using  this  last 
argument  Frere  showed  how  well  he  knew  human  nature.  If 
one  would  dissuade  an  enthusiast  from  an  open  folly,  it  is  not 
much  good  warning  him  that  he  will  suffer  for  it.  Convince 
him  that  he  will  be  ignored,  and  he  ceases  to  "  testify." 

As  a  biography,  Miss  Festing's  work  is,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  nearly  worthless.  But  the  letters  of  Lady  Erroll  are 
capital  reading,  every  word  of  them.  There  is  plenty  of  varied 
interest  in  the  correspondence  with  Coleridge,  Rossetti,  and 
Wolff.  There  is  solid  history — or  contributions  to  it — in  the 
lengthy  and  detailed  confidences  between  Canning  and  Frere 
as  to  the  state  of  parties  when  Addington  took  office,  though 
from  this  intimate  view  of  both  these  brilliant  young  men  it  is 
impossible  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  that  they 
were  "  both  too  good  for  politics." 


NOTES  ON  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR. 

"  Personal  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Civil 
War."  By  James  R.  Gilmore.  London  :  Macqueen. 
1899.  lis. 

Our  experience  has  been  that,  as  French  memoirs  are  the 
best,  so  American  are  the  worst  in  the  world.  We  were 
therefore  agreeably  surprised  in  reading  Mr.  Gilmore's  book. 
He  not  only  has  been  himself  intimately  concerned  in  great 
events  but  he  knew  intimately  one  distinguished  man,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  had  opportunities  of  observing  his  conduct  at 
great  crises.  The  absence  of  striking  or  attractive  figures  in 
American  public  life  has  made  Lincoln  the  victim  of  every 
scribbler  who  had  ever  spoken  to  him,  and  many  more  who 
had  not.  The  result  has  been  an  outpouring  of  blatant  im- 
pertinences which  have  done  much  to  obscure  the  character 
of  a  great  man.  Mr.  Gilmore's  book  is  a  real  contribution  to 
history  for  he  reveals  to  us  some  of  the  secret  springs  which 
worked  great  results.    We  have  found  his  book  full  of  interest. 

Lincoln  will  not  ultimately  be  remembered  for  any  very 
brilliant  conceptions  or  even  for  his  power  of  always  picking 
out  the  right  men.  In  this  matter  his  judgment  was  sometimes 
at  fault.  He  clung  obstinately  to  Seward  when  he  should  have 
shaken  him  off.  But  he  had  an  invincible  belief  in  his  own 
destiny  and  dogged  determination,  and  his  loyalty  to  his  generals 
through  good  and  evil  report  at  length  carried  the  day.  The 
Civil  War  was  a  repetition  on  an  immense  scale  of  Wellington's 
Waterloo.  "  They  pounded  and  we  pounded,  but  we  pounded 
the  longest."  Lincoln  was  no  fanatic.  He  was  ready  up  to  the 
last  to  offer  handsome  compensation  out  of  the  national 
Treasury  to  the  slave  owners.  Mr.  Gilmore's  narrative  makes 
it  quite  clear  that  it  was  independence  and  not  property  that 
the  Southern  leaders  were  fighting  for.  A  great  Southern 
Empire  that  was  to  embrace  Mexico  and  dominate  South 
America  was  the  vision  that  floated  before  their  eyes.  This 
was  a  dream  that  the  North  had  every  right  to  resist  to  the 
bitter  end,  as  we  have  every  right  to  resist  the  creation  of  a 
military  Power  in  our  South  African  Empire.  It  is  singular 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  hopelessly  blundered  in  his 
judgment  of  Jefferson  Davis  as  he  did  in  his  views  on  that  simple 
herdsman,  President  Kruger. 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  audacity  and  ingenuity  which  Mr. 
Gilmore  displayed  in  penetrating  into  Richmond  and  securing 
the  declaration  of  his  real  aims  from  the  lips  of  the  Southern 
President  himself,  and  then  returning  to  publish  it  far  and  wide 
in  the  "  New  York  Tribune,"  thus  securing  the  re-election  of 
Lincoln.  This  is  probably  the  most  momentous  interview  ever 
undertaken  by  a  journalist  and  certainly  makes  excellent  read- 
ing. It  is  amusing  to  encounter  in  Richmond  the  author  of 
"  Benjamin  on  Sales,"  "  a  short  plump  oily  little  man  in  black  and 
with  a  ponderous  gold  watch  chain."  In  him  Mr.  Gilmore  saw 
"no  indication  of  extraordinary  ability."  Napoleon  was 
probably  right  when  he  thought  advocates  but  poor  hands  at 
conducting  great  affairs,  but  Benjamin  in  more  ways  than  one 
may  have  been  a  useful  right-hand  man.  Davis  was  the  master 
mind. 

How  nearly  the  cause  of  the  North  was  wrecked  by  internal 
dissensions  in  1863  and  1864  may  be  read  in  the  tale  of  the 
Draft  Riots  and  of  the  great  conspiracy  in  the  West  which  was 
foiled  by  the  skill  and  promptitude  of  one  man  alone.  Apart 
from  the  intrinsic  interest  of  these  stories  as  contributions  to 
history  they  form  interesting  ground  for  speculation  as  to  the 
future  of  the  United  States.  The  American  Government 
beyond  all  others  would  do  well  to  beware  of  foreign  complica- 
tions. No  country  in  the  world  possesses  so  vast  an  alien  popu- 
lation, or  one  containing  elements  so  hostile  to  civil  order. 
The  Draft  Riots,  which  were  within  an  ace  of  giving  over 
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New  York  to  rapine  and  massacre,  were  conducted  almost 
entirely  by  the  low  Irish  and  criminal  classes.  Native-born 
Americans  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  After  reading 
Mr.  Gilmore's  account  of  the  Draft  Riots  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  speculating  as  to  what  may  be  the  outcome,  if  the  grave 
labour  troubles  and  the  discontent  already  existing  among  the 
working  classes  should  come  to  a  head,  and  the  disputes  which 
have  already  been  conducted  with  revolvers  in  other  districts 
should  break  out  where  the  overflow  of  Europe  can  swell  the 
army  of  riot. 

BISHOP  SELWYN. 

«  Bishop  John  Selwyn.  A  Memoir."  By  F.  U.  How.  London : 
Isbister.  1899.  7s.  6d. 
This  brief  account  of  a  very  noble  life  will  be  welcome 
not  only  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Foreign  Missions, 
but  also  to  all  who  admire  single-minded  heroism.  John 
Richardson  Selwyn  was  predestined  for  the  missionary's 
career.  His  father,  the  first  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  and  sub- 
sequently Bishop  of  Lichfield,  earned  an  apostolic  reputation  in 
the  Melanesian  Mission,  and  his  own  earliest  recollections  were 
connected  with  that  enterprise.  The  exigencies  of  episcopal 
duty,  which  constantly  separated  the  Bishop  from  his  family, 
threw  on  Mrs.  Selwyn  the  principal  responsibility  for  his  up- 
bringing, and  every  page  of  this  memoir  bears  witness  to  the 
extraordinary  influence  which  she  acquired  over  her  son. 
He  meditated  going  to  the  Bar  but  the  combined  influence 
of  his  father's  example  and  his  own  enthusiasm  for  Bishop 
Patteson  induced  him  to  change  his  mind.  At  S.  George's, 
Wolverhampton,  he  proved  his  capacity  for  pastoral  work  :  but 
he  was  not  destined  for  so  commonplace  a  career  as  that  of  a 
parish  priest.  The  martyrdom  of  Bishop  Patteson  in  1 87 1 
seemed  to  him  a  summons  to  the  Melanesian  Mission,  to  which 
he  attached  himself  early  in  1873.  Almost  immediately,  though 
he  had  barely  reached  the  canonical  age  of  thirty,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  Synod  of  the  diocese  to  succeed  the  martyr 
as  bishop.  His  consecration  was  postponed  for  three  years  by 
the  prudence  of  the  Australian  bishops,  but  there  was  never 
any  doubt  of  his  fitness  for  the  post.  From  his  consecration  in 
February  1877  to  the  day  in  July  1891  when  he  was  carried, 
a  broken  and  suffering  man,  on  board  H.M.S.  "  Rapid,"  he 
lived  the  life  of  an  apostle.  The  biography  of  Bishop  Patteson 
has  familiarised  the  public  with  the  labours  and  risks  of  the 
Melanesian  Mission.  Bishop  Selwyn  was  in  all  respects  a 
worthy  successor  of  the  martyr.  His  robust  physique,  in- 
domitable courage,  and  singular  attractiveness  of  disposition 
speedily  gave  him  great  influence  over  the  islanders,  for  whom 
he  evidently  felt  a  deep  affection,  which  on  their  part  was 
abundantly  returned.  The  verdict  of  Sir  James  Paget 
terminated  his  missionary  work,  and  then  for  more  than  a  year 
he  lived  the  life  of  an  invalid.  A  new  and  bright  chapter  in  his 
career  opened  with  his  acceptance  of  the  Mastership  of  Selwyn 
College,  Cambridge,  the  institution  which  had  been  erected  as 
a  memorial  to  his  father.  No  sharper  contrast  could  be 
imagined  than  that  between  his  Melanesian  experiences  and  the 
academic  dignity  which  now  belonged  to  him.  He  himself 
exulted  in  the  humour  of  the  situation.  "  Every  soul  I  consulted 
said  • '  Go,'  and  so  I  go,  the  very  squarest  peg  in  the  very 
roundest  hole  the  world  has  ever  seen."  The  choice  was  a 
bold  one,  but  it  was  full)-  justified  by  success.  In  the  brief 
period  of  about  five  years  the  Bishop  impressed  himself  on  the 
life  of  the  University,  and  on  the  fortunes  of  Selwyn  College. 
Throughout  his  career  he  was  much  under  feminine  influence, 
though  himself  the  manliest  of  men.  His  mother  retained  over 
him  the  authority  which  in  his  childhood  she  had  naturally 
exeicised.  He  was  twice  married,  and  both  his  wives  shared 
his  missionary  fervour.  His  most  frequent  and  intimate  cor- 
respondents were  women.  It  is,  perhaps,  surprising  to  learn 
that  he  was  none  the  less  an  earnest  opponent  of  women's 
degrees  in  the  University.  His  Cambridge  life  was  happy  and 
useful,  but  his  health  had  been  irretrievably  injured  by  the 
hardships  he  had  undergone  in  Melanesia,  he  was  a  cripple, 
and  in  almost  constant  pain.  On  12  February,  1898,  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-three  years  he  died  at  Pau, 
amid  universal  regret.  It  remains  to  say  that  Mr.  How  has 
done  his  work  as  biographer  with  a  self-restraint  and  good 
taste  too  often  lacking  in  biographical  composition. 


THE  ROYAL  NAVY. 


"The  Royal  Navy  :  a  History  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present."  Vol.  IV.  By  William  Laird  Clowes.  London  : 
Sampson  Low.    1899.    25J.  net. 

There  seems  to  be  an  unlimited  demand  in  these  days  for 
information  concerning  the  Navy,  past  and  present,  and  Mr. 
Laird  Clowes  has  understood  how  to  minister  to  that  demand. 
The  fourth  volume  of  his  great  work  is  now  before  us  ;  and  so 
much  have  Mr.  Clowes  and  his  assistants  to  say  on  the  topics 
to  which  they  severally  devote  themselves  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  increase  the  size  of  the  work  from  five  volumes  to 
six.     Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  contributes  a  detailed  account  of  the 


minor  operations  of  the  Royal  Navy  between  1763  and  1802, 
describing  innumerable  actions  between  individual  ships  or 
small  squadrons,  each  of  which  is  a  little  history  complete  in 
itself.  In  1777  the  American  Marine  Committee  deter- 
mined to  harass  Great  Britain  in  her  own  waters.  Captain 
Paul  Jones  of  the  United  States  Navy,  in  what  he 
himself  described  as  "The  American  Continental  ship, 
'  Ranger,' "  was  sent  over  for  that  purpose,  and  in  a  duel  off 
Carrickfergus  captured  the  British  sloop  "  Drake"  after  a  short 
action.  But  he  achieved  an  even  more  remarkable  success 
two  years  later  when,  in  the  "  Bonhomme  Richard"  with  a 
motley  half-trained  crew,  he  captured  by  sheer  audacity  and 
assurance  the  frigate  "  Serapis  "  in  full  view  of  the  spectators 
on  Flamborough  Head.  Mr.  Clowes  himself  contributes  a  long 
chapter  on  major  operations,  which  covers  the  period  from 
1793  t0  1802,  beginning  with  Howe's  victory  of  the  "Glorious 
First  of  June"  and  terminating  with  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  The 
chapter  is  essentially  a  record  of  naval  history,  and  the  author 
has  happily  not  thought  it  necessary  to  turn  aside  to  discuss  the 
private  life  of  Nelson.  He  does,  however,  severely  condemn 
Nelson's  action  at  Naples  in  1799  at  a  moment  when  his  con- 
science was  unfortunately  "Siciliried"  and  he  was  under  the 
domination  of  a  beautiful  woman. 

But  the  book  is  not  wholly  occupied  with  battles,  and  not  the 
least  interesting  portions  are  the  chapter  on  "  Voyages  and. 
Discoveries  "  by  Sir  Clements  Markham,  and  the  "  Civil  His- 
tory of  the  Navy  from  1793  to  1802"  again  by  Mr.  Clowes  him- 
self. The  most  important  voyages  of  discovery  were  those  of 
Captain  Cook,  nor  was  it  thought  necessary  to  interfere  with, 
these  even  at  a  time  when  the  attention  of  the  naval  authorities 
was  devoted  to  meeting  the  combined  forces  of  France  and. 
Spain.  The  utmost  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining 
men  for  the  Fleet,  and  this  is  hardly  matter  for  surprise  when 
we  read  of  the  conditions  of  their  service,  and  of  the  cruel 
treatment  and  barbarous  punishments  meted  out  to  them. 
Bribe  after  bribe,  under  the  name  of  bounties,  was  offered  to 
induce  men  to  join,  sometimes  as  much  being  offered  as  £30. 
Considering  the  small  number  of  men  who  probably  were  able 
to  write,  it  is  singular  that  another  attraction  to  seamen  should 
have  been  offered  in  the  form  of  a  reduction  in  1795  °f  the 
postage  on  their  letters  to  one  penny  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  darkest  pages  in  the  book  are  those  relating  the  story  of 
the  serious  mutinies  at  Spithead  and  at  the  Nore.  Our  sea- 
men, no  doubt,  had  much  to  complain  of,  but  firm  as  they 
were  in  their  combined  resistance  to  authority  until  their 
grievances  should  be  remedied,  they  appear  for  the  most  part 
to  have  maintained  a  dignified  and  even  loyal  demeanour. 
Thus,  even  while  the  red  flag  of  mutiny  was  actually  flying  at 
the  masthead,  the  men  on  board  the  "  Sandwich  "  fired  a  Royal 
salute  on  the  King's  birthday.  The  long  succession  of  mutinies 
yielded  ultimately  to  the  vigour  of  some  of  the  superior  officers, 
and,  be  it  rememlDered  with  satisfaction  and  pride,  to  the  uniform 
loyalty  and  steadiness  of  the  Royal  Marines. 


GOLD  MILLING. 


"  A  Handbook  of  Gold  Milling."  By  Henry  Louis.  Second 
edition.  London  :  Macmillan.  1899.  10s. 
"  Profit  for  the  month  ^25,734  y.  yd.  ;  fine  gold  per  ton 
10  dwts.  17  grs."  "  Profit  for  the  quarter  ,£91,805  4s.  2d.  ;  fine 
gold  per  ton  io-i  dwts."  "  Profit  for  the  month  ,£20,543  gs.  8d.  ■ 
fine  gold  per  ton  23-34  dwts."  These  are  items  from  three 
recently  issued  reports  of  gold  mines.  Each  of  them  is  buried 
in  a  mass  of  other  figures,  but  each  is  the  very  kernel  of  the 
whole,  the  all  important  fact  on  which  the  impatient  share- 
holder fastens  when  he  opens  his  report.  They  are  worth  a 
moment's  consideration  to  discover  the  activity  concentrated  in 
them.  It  is  really  one  of  the  wonders  of  modern  industrial  art 
that  a  mass  of  dull  dirty  stone,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  road  metal,  except  by  its  dirt  and  irregularity,  can 
be  forced  to  yield  a  profit  measured  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  pounds  per  month.  It  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
10  dwts.  per  ton,  the  two  units  cannot  easily  be  brought  into 
one's  mind  at  the  same  time,  but  a  reduction  to  terms  of  size 
may  help  us  to  focus  the  relationship.  If  all  the  gold  in  a  cubic 
yard  of  ore  containing  10  dwts.  per  ton,  were  collected  into  a 
ball,  it  would  measure  about  half  an  inch  diameter— the  size  of 
a  marble.  Stone  containing  10  dwts.  per  ton  is  a  comparatively 
rich  ore  :  though  there  are  mines  which  yield  ore  of  greater- 
richness,  there  are  also  mines  which  pay  a  dividend  of  much 
less,  and  it  is  said,  though  we  do  not  know  the  exact  value  of 
the  statement,  that  a  few  grains  per  ton  "pays"  in  some 
localities.  A  visit  to  a  modern  gold  mill  would  be  a  bewildering 
experience  to  one  unaccustomed  to  machinery  in  motion.  The 
earlier  stages  of  the  process  are  characterised  by  an  appalling 
noise.  Stamps,  each  weighing  800  to  1,000  lbs.  are  being 
raised  and  dropped  through  7  or  8  inches,  ninety  times  a 
minute  and  make  a  terrific  roar  when  from  sixty  to  a  hundred 
or  even  more  of  them  are  at  work  together.  They  crush  the 
ore,  mixed  with  water,  to  a  fine  mud  which  is  run  over  quick- 
silver to  collect  the  gold  ;  for  gold  is  dissolved  by  quicksilver 
with  avidity,  when  all  is  working  smoothly  and  well.  When 
things  are  not  working  well,  precious  dividends  may  pass  along 
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uncollected  "at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  minute,"  as 
one  might  say,  with  Alice's  railway  passengers.  The  mill 
manager's  responsibility  is  enormous  at  every  stage.  The 
quicksilver,  however,  only  catches  the  pure  bright  particles  of 
the  precious  metal  ;  those  which  arc  mixed  with  other  heavy 
minerals,  or  which  have  been  incompletely  separated  from 
stone  by  the  crushing,  pass  on  unaffected  The  mud  therefore 
must  be  further  treated  to  secure  these  portions.  Modern 
machines  for  concentrating  ore  are  instruments  of  precision. 
The  mud,  or  "pulp"  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  distributed 
over  broad  tables  which  are  shaken  to  and  fro  rapidly  and 
are  set  on  a  slope.  Their  inclination,  speed,  amount  of  shake 
and  other  particulars  can  be  adjusted  to  a  nicety  so  that  the 
heavy  gold  and  minerals  will  deposit  on  the  table  while  the 
water  and  lighter  stone  run  away.  Among  the  many  triumphs 
of  human  ingenuity,  ore- dressing  tables  take  a  very  high  place. 
By  the  time  the  mud  has  passed  the  tables  it  has  given  up  per- 
haps seven  or  eight  of  the  ten  pennyweights  of  gold  originally 
in  it,  but  more  is  demanded  and  obtained.  The  "cyanide" 
process  of  which  so  much  is  heard  nowadays  enables  the  mining 
manager  to  extract  almost  all  of  the  last  few  units.  If  the  mud 
or  sludge  from  the  tables  is  allowed  to  settle  in  pits  the  solid 
portion  can  be  separated  from  the  water  and  the  resulting  thick 
paste  washed  with  dilute  solution  of  cyanide  of  potash  which  in 
some  occult  manner  dissolves  any  gold  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact.  After  this  the  residue  is  thrown  away  and  the  engineer- 
chemist  admits  with  regret  that  he  cannot  profitably  do  any 
more  with  it.  Then  comes  the  recovery  of  the  gold  in  the  form 
of  ingots  or  bars  from  the  amalgam  obtained  at  the  stamps,  from 
the  "concentrates"  obtained  from  the  tables,  and  from  the 
cyanide  solution.  Into  this  part  of  the  work  we  cannot  enter 
here.  Those  who  want  to  know  more  about  the  matter  will 
find  it  clearly  described  by  Mr.  Louis,  with  all  the  attention 
to  details  that  the  practical  man  requires.  Mining  engineers  as 
a  rule  are  practical  men  and  Mr.  Louis  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule  ;  he  has  produced  a  book  of  great  utility.  The  style  is 
somewhat  loose  occasionally  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  dogma- 
tise in  matters  of  theory.  But  these  are  not  great  blemishes  in 
a  work  intended  for  sternly  practical  men.  In  future  editions 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will  correct  these  defects.  It 
would  be  an  assistance  to  many  managers  if  a  chapter  were 
added  showing  clearly  how  mill  accounts  should  be  kept.  It 
is  probable  that  a  clear  description  and  analysis  of  the  different 
methods  in  use,  if  included  in  this  handbook,  would  be  of  great 
service  and  would  tend  to  bring  about  a  uniformity  in  mining 
accounts  that  is  not  only  possible  but  greatly  to  be  desired. 


BIBLICAL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

"  Holy  Baptism."  By  Darwell  Stone.  London  :  Longmans. 
1899.  5jt. 

We  found  ourselves  compelled  to  criticise  with  some  severity 
the  first  volume  of  the  Oxford  Library  of  Practical  Theology  : 
it  is  on  that  account  not  less  a  pleasure  than  a  duty  to  record  a 
favourable  judgment  of  the  second.  Mr.  Darwell  Stone  writes 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  definite  "Anglo-Catholic:"  his 
assumptions  are,  therefore,  many  and  formidable  :  but  he  has 
evidently  taken  great  pains  over  his  work :  he  writes  with 
earnestness,  with  ample  knowledge,  with  obvious  conviction. 
His  book  will  be  very  useful  to  the  High  Church  clergy  as  a 
manual  of  doctrine,  to  many  others  as  a  well-arranged  book 
of  reference.  We  dislike  the  Ritualist  fashion,  which  the 
author  adopts,  of  speaking  of  "the  Church  in  England."  The 
short  chapter  on  the  necessity  of  holy  baptism  is  weak  and 
unsympathetic.  The  question  as  to  the  fate  of  unbaptized 
children  ought  not  to  be  left  in  suspense.  Mr.  Darwell  Stone 
writes  with  much  good  sense  about  sponsors  and  the 
baptism  of  infants  under  the  conditions  which  obtain  in 
the  squalid  urban  districts  :  but  we  cannot  endorse  his  wish  to 
restore  the  practice  of  baptizing  at  the  public  services  of  the 
Church.  Nor  can  we  share  his  desire  for  a  restoration  of 
mediaeval  ceremonies  to  the  Baptismal  Office  in  the  Prayer- 
book.  The  demonology  underlying  most  of  these  ceremonies 
is  offensive  to  the  modern  conscience.  The  last  chapter  on  the 
"  reasonable  and  moral  aspects  of  the  doctrine  of  holy 
Baptism  "  is  unsatisfactory.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Darwell 
Stone  never  once  mentions  the  Quakers,  a  Christian  denomina- 
tion universally  admired  for  the  moral  beauty  attained  by  its 
members,  and  for  the  wealth  of  good  deeds  which  has  accom- 
panied their  profession  of  Christianity,  and  which  repudiates 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  is  destitute,  in  fact,  of  that  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Darwell  Stone's  thesis,  "makes  effort  both 
possible  and  effectual."  Has  he  not  in  his  dogmatic  zeal  too 
much  forgotten  that  the  only  evidence  of  discipleship  authorised 
by  the  Founder  of  Christianity  is  that  of  moral  fruits,  and  that 
unbaptized  Christians  have  provided  that  evidence  not  less 
amply  than  other  believers  ? 

"  A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Books  of 
Samuel."  By  H.  P.  Smith.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T. 
Clark.  1899. 

The  latest  Old  Testament  volume  in  the  series  of  Inter- 
national Critical  Commentaries  is  quite  up  to  the  standard  of 
its  predecessors,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.    The  text  of  the 


Books  of  Samuel  has  reached  us  in  a  form  which,  for  un- 
certainty and  corruption,  is  unparalleled  in  the  Old  Testament, 
except  perhaps  by  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  ;  it  demands  of  the  critic 
peculiar  qualities  of  insight,  judgment,  and  mastery  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Hebrew  text  is  to  be  corrected  by 
the  help  of  the  versions.  These  qualities  are  to  be  found  in 
Dr.  Smith's  work  ;  his  textual  criticism  is  free  and  judicious. 
He  makes  careful  use  of  his  predecessors,  such  as  Wellhausenr 
Driver,  and  Budde  ;  but  he  also  has  opinions  of  his  own  which 
he  is  able  to  defend.  Great  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
Greek  versions.  The  existence  of  more  than  one  independent 
translation,  confounded  in  our  present  editions  of  the  Greek,  has 
been  conclusively  proved  by  Lagarde  in  the  case  of  Judges  ; 
the  same  holds  good  in  the  case  of  Samuel.  The  term  "  Sep- 
tuagint,"  in  the  traditional  sense,  is  really  only  applicable  to  the 
Pentateuch  ;  it  is  misleading  when  used  of  the  Greek  version 
of  the  other  books.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  version  represents 
several  recensions  or  divergent  texts  (e.g.  Cod.  B  and 
"  Lucian  ")  ;  their  dates  and  mutual  relations  suggest  problems 
which  have  not  yet  been  settled.  It  may  be  added  that  Dr. 
Smith's  commentary  is  written  in  a  clear  and  interesting  style. 

The  "  Book  of  Bander  "  by  the  author  of  "  The  New  Koran  " 
(London  :  Williams  and  Norgate.  1899)  will  certainly  be 
admired  as  a  chef  d'eeuvre  of  social  and  political  wisdom  by 
those  who  exalted  the  "  New  Koran."  It  also  is  written  in 
chapter  and  verse  like  the  Bible,  and  it  vents  in  this  pedantic 
fashion  a  curious  medley  of  opinions  of  the  questions  of  the  day. 
It  opens  with  Solomon  and  winds  up  with  a  denunciation  of  the 
London  Dock  strike. 

The  "  Message  and  Position  of  the  Church  of  England"  by 
Arthur  Galton  (London  :  Kegan  Paul.  1859)  is  distinctly 
worth  reading.  The  author,  an  ex-Roman  priest,  has  recently 
been  received  into  the  Anglican  ministry  :  he  has  read  widely  ; 
he  thinks  for  himself  :  and  he  writes  clearly.  Mr.  Shorthouse 
writes  a  brief  preface,  marked  by  a  vehement  antipaihy  to- 
the  Roman  Church  such  as  we  should  not  have  expected  in 
the  author  of  "  John  Inglesant."  "  The  Papal  Curia  is  founded 
upon  falsehood,  and  falsehood  enters,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, willingly  or  unwillingly,  into  the  soul  of  every  human 
creature  that  comes  under  its  influence.  It  has  poisoned  the 
wells  of  religious  life.  Its  story  is  one  of  hon  or,  and  of  crime, 
and  of  cruelty.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  it  always  has  been, 
and  is  now,  the  enemy  of  the  Human  Race."  This  language 
creates  a  prejudice  against  Mr.  Galton's  book,  which  is  not 
altogether  deserved. 

The  Church  Historical  Society  has  published  a  translation 
by  W.  J.  Birkbeck  of  Professor  Bulgakoff's  treatise  on  "  The 
Question  of  Anglican  Orders."  This  Russian  scholar  is 
satisfied  with  the  Anglican  case  so  far  as  the  fact  of  succession, 
and  the  sufficiency  of  the  Ordinal  are  concerned  :  but  considers 
that  the  doctrinal  orthodoxy  of  the  Anglican  hierarchy  is  as  yet 
not  proven. 

The  "Sacred  Vestments"  by  Rev.  T.  Passmore  (London  : 
Sampson  Low.  1899)  is  a  translation  of  the  third  book  of  the 
most  famous  of  all  Ritualist  books,  the  "Rationale  Divinorum 
Officiorum."  The  author's  "  Foreword  "  or  preface  indicates  a 
mental  attitude  so  frankly  archaic  that  it  is  almost  outside 
criticism.  The  puerilities  of  mediaeval  symbolism  have  little 
value  or  meaning  in  the  modern  world  :  it  is  a  little  disturbing 
to  find  their  careful  study  proposed  as  "the  solemn  duty  of 
every  Priest."  One  specimen  must  suffice  :  the  vested  Bishop 
"goeth  upon  carpets,  that  he  may  learn  to  despise  the  earth 
and  to  be  in  love  with  heavenly  things  "  ! 

"  Chenna  and  his  Friends  Hindu  and  Christian  "  by  Edwin 
Lewis  (R.T.S.).  This  biography  of  a  convert  written  by  a 
veteran  congregationalist  missionary  is  worth  reading.  It  is 
prefaced  by  an  interesting  memoir  of  the  author,  from  which 
we  cull  the  following  curious  application  of  a  very  difficult 
Evangelical  command.  A  woman  "had  summoned  a  man  to 
court  for  assault.  When  she  stood  forth  to  give  evidence,  she 
asked  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  swear  on  the  Bible. 
'Why?'  asked  the  magistrate.  'Because  I  believe  in  it.' 
'  Then,  don't  you  know  how  the  Bible  says  that  if  a  man  strike 
you  on  the  one  cheek,  you  should  turn  to  him  the  other  also?' 
'  Yes,'  she  replied, '  and  I  did  it.  But  as  soon  as  I  showed  him  the 
second  cheek  he  struck  that  also,  and  it  was  only  then  that  I 
felt  I  had  a  right  to  bring  it  into  court '  "  !  We  have  heard  of  a 
Transatlantic  comment  on  the  same  precept,  which  has  a- 
s  imilar  tenour. 

The  R.T.S.  also  publishes  a  tract  on  "  The  Supper  of  the 
Lord  "  by  Professor  Moule.  It  inaugurates  a  series  of  "  Present 
Day  Papers  on  Romanism,"  and  is  a  temperate  statement  of 
Evangelical  doctrine  by  the  recognised  leader  of  the  spiritual 
section  of  the  Low  Church  party. 

The  Bishop  of  Stepney's  "Popular  Objections  to  Christianity  " 
(S.P.C.K.)  is  a  useful  little  book  sufficiently  described  by  its 
title.  Of  course  the  objections  are  sometimes,  though  not 
always,  very  superficial  and  flimsy  :  and  Dr.  Ingram  knows 
his  audience  well  enough  not  to  put  too  much  into  his  answers. 
The  S.P.C.K.  has  also  published  a  well-arranged  "  Sketch  of 
Mediaeval  Church  History"  by  the  Ven.  S.  Cheetham,  D.D. 

Dr.  Butler's  "Public  School  Sermons"  (London:  Isbister 
and  Co.    1899)  are  worthy  of  their  author.    Many  will  welcom 
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"in  a  permanent  form  discourses  which  unite  so  much  sound 
teaching  with  such  urbanity  of  temper  and  gracefulness  of 
diction. 

We  have  also  received  a  manual  for  visiting  the  sick  entitled 
"Baptized  with  his  Baptism"  by  the  Rev.  F.  Douglas  Robinson 
(Wells  Gardner  and  Co.).  It  seems  well  adapted  for  its 
purpose. 


MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 

"  Matter,  Energy,  Force  and  Work."  By  Silas  W.  Holman. 
New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  icy.  6d.  net. 
This  book  is  in  two  parts.  The  second  part  is  a  lucid  and 
valuable  account  of  the  vortex  atom  theory  in  its  present  form, 
and  should  be  welcome  to  many  people  who  find  it  difficult  to 
realise  that  theory.  The  author  takes  the  occasion  to  make 
some  remarks  on  scientific  theories  in  general.  The  first  part 
of  the  book  is  more  original.  It  aims  at  presenting  new  defini- 
tions of  the  concepts  of  mechanics  in  novel  order  and  connexion. 
After  matter  and  motion,  Mr.  Holman  defines  energy  as  his 
next  concept,  and  force  is-  defined  in  terms  of  energy.  The  defi- 
nition of  energy  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  cannot  be  immedi- 
ately expressed  in  mathematical  form.  This  defect  is  not 
altogether  manifest  in  the  book,  as  it  does  not  deal  at  all  in 
mathematical  expressions  and  equations,  a  singular  drawback 
which  ,  is  indeed  its  great  weakness.  Another  defect  is  that 
reference  is  often  made  to  discussions  that  occur  further  on  in 
the  book.  As  an  attempt  at  an  original  scheme  of  mechanics 
the  book  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  thorough  success.  It  should 
prove  however  most  stimulating  and  suggestive  to  teachers  on 
the  subject.  Now  that  mechanics  is  compulsory  in  so  many 
examinations  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  explain  its  difficulties  to 
persons  of  brain  power  less  than  the  average.  Anything  which 
helps  to  clear  conceptions  is  of  great  value. 

"Elementary  Dynamics."  By  W.  M.  Baker.  Cambridge 
Mathematical  Series.  London  :  Bell.  1899. 
This  is  a  great  contrast  to  Mr.  Holman's  book  ;  it  is  a  work 
of  "  a  teacher  of  twenty  years'  standing."  Definitions,  equations 
and  general  book-work  are  familar  not  to  say  hackneyed.  The 
"  type  "  examples  and  arrangement  are  excellent.  A  talented 
student  should  do  very  good  work  with  it,  but  it  would  be 
almost  a  blank  to  the  unmathematical  student,  who  must  have 
the  essential  dogmatical  ideas  put  into  him  by  some  vital 
practical  method. 

"The  Tides  Simply  Explained."  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  S.  Moxly. 
London  :  Rivingtons.  1899.  5J. 
A  most  alluring  title  ;  difficulty  and  obscurity  removed 
from  this  thorny  subject  at  last  !  Our  first  disappointment  is 
to  find  the  early  part  of  the  book  extremely  controversial.  Mr. 
Moxly  falls  foul  of  Professor  Darwin,  Lord  Kelvin  and  other 
leaders  in  science,  before  he  ever  launches  his  theory.  The 
chief  sin  of  these  gentlemen,  besides  ambiguous  expressions, 
is,  it  seems  that  they  have  entirely  ignored  the  laws  of  trans- 
mission of  pressure  through  a  liquid  filling  a  closed  vessel. 
Considering  this  is  now  being  taught  in  most  Board  Schools,  it 
certainly  is  wrong  in  Lord  Kelvin  to  overlook  it  ;  and  we  are 
not  surprised  that  Mr.  Moxly  is  annoyed.  It  may  be  perhaps 
that  the  professors  (as  he  calls  them  with  scornful  intonation) 
have  hesitated  to  apply  these  laws  to  the  case  of  a  liquid  partly 
covering  the  surface  of  an  oblate  spheroid  rotating  in  space 
among  other  bodies,  but  now  they  have  Mr.  Moxly's  sanction 
to  do  so,  all  should  be  well.  Unfortunately  the  explanation 
given  is  not  simple,  at  least  one  must  admit  to  failing  to  under- 
stand it  (p.  52  seq).  It  seems  a  pity  the  author  should  not 
develop  his  theory  with  the  aid  of  all  the  mathematics  in  his 
power,  and  appeal  definitely  to  people  of  mathematical  training 
to  take  it  up.  It  is  surely  useless  to  appeal  to  the  general 
public  with  a  theory  declared  to  be  based  on  mathematics,  and 
to  indulge  in  such  remarks  as  "  I  cannot  show  this  without  more 
mathematics  than  any  reader  would  care  for,  but  the  fact  is, 
roughly,  evident  enough." 

"  The  Preceptors'  Trigonometry."  By  William  Briggs.   London  : 
Clive.    2s.  6d. 

A  well-considered  little  manual,  which  should  perform  its 
function  properly  for  the  solitary  student.  It  is  a  great  pity  so 
much  of  the  print  is  so  small  and  trying  to  the  eyes. 

'  Progressive  Lessons  in  Science."  By  A.  Abbott  and  Arthur 
Key.  London  :  Blackie.  1899.  35-.  6d. 
The  title  does  not  suggest  the  essential  features  of  the  book  ; 
a  series  of  elaborately  described  tests  to  show  qualitatively  the 
presence  of  various  chemical  elements  in  food,  soil,  blood,  bone, 
and  other  organic  material.  These  should  be  very  useful  to 
teachers,  although  they  might  have  been  put  in  a  more  concen- 
trated form  for  reference.  Their  originator  Mr.  Key  sometimes 
seems  to  address  himself  to  a  class  of  schoolboys,  sometimes  to 
a  class  of  teachers  preparing  to  demonstrate  to  their  pupils. 
He  seems  to  assume  that  the  teachers  are  absolutely  ignorant 
of  chemistry  and  manipulation,  which  is  strange  considering 
what  is  expected  of  them.  But  lessons  in  elementary  chemistry 
by  Mr.  Abbott  are  prefixed  to  the  special  ones  on  organic  sub- 


stances.   These  are  passably  good,  but  there  are  many  better 

ones  in  use. 

"  The  Philosophy  of  Memory  and  other  Essays."  By  W.  T. 
Smith,  M.D.  Louisville.  1899. 
Mr.  Smith's  essays  deal  with  many  subjects  ranging  from  the 
Nebular  Hypothesis  to  the  Psychology  of  Memory.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  the  first  essay  dominates  the  whole.  The  author 
works  mainly  by  analogy.  His  grasp  of  the  fundamental  con- 
ceptions of  dynamics  is  weak,  and  his  psychology  somewhat 
antiquated.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  physiological  side  of  the 
subject  is  well  presented,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  person  of 
the  author's  academic  standing.  The  criticism  of  the  nebular 
hypothesis  is  not  very  severe.  An  adequate  discussion  of  the 
subject  involves  the  use  of  mathematical  analysis  of  an 
extremely  refined  order.  Dr.  Smith's  alternate  "  cometary " 
hypothesis  does  not  offer,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  any  advantages 
over  the  nebular  hypothesis  in  its  present  form.  The  essay  on 
the  "  Fluid  Wedge  "  is  inconclusive  for  want  of  mathematical 
support. 

"  The  Steam  Engine  and  Gas  and  Oil  Engines."    By  John 

Perry.    London  :  Macmillan.    1899  ys. 
"  Ajax  Loquitur."    By  Robert  Weatherburn.    London  :  Crosby 

Lockwood.  1899. 
"  Ajax"  is  a  railway  engine,  which  takes  pride  not  only  in  the 
long  ancestry  to  be  traced,  more  or  less  definitely,  right  away 
back  to  Hero  of  Alexandria  but  in  its  own  excellent  qualities 
and  accomplishments.  "Ajax  Loquitur  "  will  amuse  railway 
men.  Mr.  John  Perry  on  "  The  Steam  Engine  "  is  of  more  serious 
purpose.  His  book  is  an  elaborate  inquiry  into  all  that  goes  to 
make  the  steam  engine  the  masterly  instrument  it  is  to-day. 
The  book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  students  who  are  not  inclined 
to  learn  things  like  parrots  but  are  anxious  to  make  experiments 
and  calculations  for  themselves. 


HARDY  ANNUALS. 

Hardy  Annuals  are  pouring  in  upon  us  as  usual  at  this  time 
of  year.  We  look  for  a  coloured  book  of  some  sort  from  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang.  This  year  he  gives  us  the  "  Red  Book  of 
Animal  Stories  "  (Longmans.  6j.).  The  contents  comprise 
many  old  friends,  but  will  be  none  the  less  interesting  to  the 
young — to  whom  they  will  be  new — on  that  account.  Mr. 
Lang  also  writes  a  preface  to  an  important  reissue  of  Lamb's 
"  Tales  from  Shakespeare "  (Freemantle).  Hans  Andersen 
assumes  a  new  dress  every  November  in  anticipation  of 
Christmas  festivities.  This  year  he  makes  his  bow  under 
the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Dent.  His  Fairy  Tales  have  been 
translated  by  Mrs.  E.  Lucas  and  illustrated  by  Messrs.  T.  C. 
and  W.  Robinson.  "  Helen's  Babies,"  the  only  babies  we  know 
who  grow  no  older,  are  re-incarnated  in  attractive  guise  as 
ever  (Grant  Richards.  6^.).  "  Gulliver's  Travels  "  (Lane.  6.f.) 
with  new  illustrations  by  Herbert  Cole,  and  "The  Arabian 
Nights  Entertainments"  (Newnes.  15.?.)  with  illustrations 
by  various  artists,  are  friends  too  familiar  to  need  intro- 
duction. Another  sort  of  perennial  is  the  magazine 
volume.  The  "Leisure  Hour"  and  the  "Sunday  at 
Home  "  (Religious  Tract  Society)  like  the  "  Quiver  "  (Cassell) 
and  "Cassell's  Magazine"  undergo  little  change  except  such  as 
is  suggested  by  modern  improvements  in  paper  and  printing. 
"  Cassell's  Saturday  Journal  "  is  probably  the  best  of  the  snippets 
order  ;  the  eleven  hundred  pages  of  the  volume  for  1899  are 
full  of  curious  and  more  or  less  sensational  matter.  "  The  New 
Penny  Magazine "  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  publication. 
The  "  Century  Magazine  "  (May  to  October,  1899)  appeals  to  a 
more  serious  public  and  contains  much  excellent  reading  of  a 
historic  and  picturesque  order.  Its  illustrations  are  admirable 
as  ever.  With  the  present  volume  "  The  Boy's  Own  Annual  " 
(R.T.S.)  attains  its  majority.  It  is  the  same  delightful  manly 
production  that  first  attracted  many  of  us  21  years  ago. 
Kingston,  Ballantyne  and  others  are  no  longer  among  its  con- 
tributors but  many  old  favourites  remain,  and  new  ones  have 
stepped  into  the  inevitable  gaps.  "The  Girl's  Own  Annual" 
is  the  companion  of  the  "Boy's  Own."  "Chums"  (Cassell) 
is  rather  more  sensational  in  tone  and  rather  more  rugged 
in  appearance  than  the  "Boy's  Own,"  but  it  | has  won  the 
good  opinion  of  that  part  of  the  public  which  is  in  its 
teens  as  well  as  that  of  the  guardians  of  youthful  morals. 
"  Young  England  "  (Sunday  School  Union)  has  to  some  extent 
moved  with  the  times.  Its  annual  volume  is  full  of  exciting 
adventure,  partly  fiction,  partly  fact.  "St.  Nicholas"  is  a  very 
literary,  admirably  edited  magazine  for  "  young  folks,"  which, 
but  for  its  popularity,  we  should  say  was  over  the  heads  of  the 
little  men  and  women  whose  suffrages  it  elects  to  win. 

There  has  lately  been  quite  a  deluge  of  Dickens  reprints — 
from  Messrs.  Dent,  Messrs.  Nelson,  and  Messrs.  Chapman 
and  Hall.  These  reprints  take  the  form  of  small  but  tasteful 
and  excellently  printed  volumes.  Especially  seasonable  is  the 
Pocket  Edition— the  Holly  Edition  we  should  be  inclined  to 
call  it— of  "The  Chimes,"  "A  Christmas  Carol,"  "The 
Haunted  Man"  and  "The  Battle  of  Life"  just  published  by 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall. 
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j.  NISBET  &  CO.  S  NEW  LIST. 

THE  LATEST  STUDY  OF  CROMWELL. 

Oliver  Cromwell  :  a  Personal  Study. 

By  ARTHUR  PATERSON. 

Author  of  "  Cromwell's  Own,"  &c.    Demy  8vo.  with  Portraits,  ios.  net. 
"An  interesting  and  valuable  historical  biography.— Scotsman." 

A  History  of  Italian  Unity. 

1814-1871. 

By  BOLTON  KING,  M.A. 

In  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Plans,  24s.  net. 
"  Undoubtedly  the  best  history  of  the  birth  of  modern  Italy  that  has  yet 
tieen  written,  and  it  is  a  book  which  will  not  soon  be  superseded." 

Manchester  Guardian. 

J.  H.  Frere  and  his  Friends. 

Letters  and  Papers  from  an  Old  Muniment -Room. 

Edited  by  G.  FESTING. 

Demy  8vo.  ios.  net. 
"  A  most  delightful  and  valuable  book."— Manchester  Guardian. 
"  A  delightful  book  very  entertaining  and  valuable." — World. 

Danton.   sy  h.  belloc,  b.a. 

Demy  8vo.  with  Photogravure  Portrait,  16s. 
"  We  are  amazed  at  this  book  coming  from  so  young  a  writer." — Literature. 

NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITION,  demy  8vo.  6s. 

Fragments  of  an  Autobiography. 

By  FELIX  MOSCHELES. 

"  A  decidedly  entertaining  book."  —  The  Times. 

The  Great  Lord  Burghley. 

By  MARTIN  A.  S.  HUME. 

Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

"  In  Major  Hume's  volume  we  have  at  last  an  adequate  biography  of  Lord 
£  urgh  ley . ' ' —  Speaker. 

J.  NISBET  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  21  Rerners  Street,  W. 


DOWNEY  &  CO/8 .  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  MYTTON.    By  Nimrod.  With 

20  Coloured  Plates  reproduced  facsimile  from  the  original  Water-colour  Drawings 
by  Henry  Alken.    £2  2s.  net.  [Just  ready. 

OLD  LONDON  TAVERNS.  By  Edward  Callow.  With 

numerous  Illustrations.    6s.  [fust  ready. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  BASTILE.     Authorised  Trans- 

lation  from  the  French  of  F.  Funck-Brentano,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Victokien  Sardou.    Large  crown  8vo.  with  Eight  Illustrations.  6s. 

[Just  ready. 


A  LIVELY  BOOK  ABOUT  THE  STAGE. 

THE   ACTOR   AND   HIS  ART.    By  Stanley  Jones. 

3s.  6d. 

"  Just,  pungent,  full  of  commonsense." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


STORIES  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

THE  RAGGED  EDGE.  By  Anna  Comtesse  de  Bremont. 

New  and  cheaper  edition.    Price  is. 

TWO  NEW  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 
Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

GREEDY  FREDERICK.    Uniform  with  "  Discontented 

Susan." 

DISCONTENTED  SUSAN.   By  Florence  Leigh.  With 

numerous  Coloured  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

TWO  NEW  BOOKS  OF  ADVENTURE. 
Price  5s.  each. 

THE  YARN  OF  A  BUCKO  MATE.    By  Herbert  E. 

Hamblen.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  W.  B.  Handforth. 

THE  FUGITIVE. 

numerous  Illustrations. 
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NOTES. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  might  as  well  have  left  all  of  his 
speech  at  Leicester  that  did  not  concern  the  "new 
Triple  Alliance "  unsaid,  for  all  the  attention  it  will 
receive  from  the  public.  Beside  so  momentous  a  pro- 
posal, which  has  in  it  at  any  rate  certain  elements  of 
probability,  nothing-  else  could  have  a  chance.  But  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  idea  loses  some  of  its 
significance  when  we  find  an  alliance  explained  as  "  a 
determination  to  look  favourably  upon  the  motives  of 
those  with  whom  we  desire  to  be  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship." It  is  not  obvious  why  such  a  canon  should  not 
apply  to  our  relations  with  every  country.  It  may 
be  easier  for  us  to  live  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
Germany  and  the  United  States  than  with  other 
nations,  but  surely  we  should  desire  to  be  on  such 
terms  with  them  all.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  not  well 
to  press  home  too  closely  words  used  to  clothe  what 
is  at  least  a  great  idea.  We  will  examine  this  idea 
more  fully  next  week. 

The  skilful  advocate  skates  rapidly  over  the  thin  ice, 
but  he  leaves  no  part  of  his  pond  untraversed.  In  his 
spirited  speech  at  Dewsbury  Mr.  Balfour  answered  a 
great  many  criticisms  that  have  been  levelled  at  the 
Government,  but  he  absolutely  ignored  the  most 
damaging,  indeed  the  only  one  that  has  done  the 
Ministry  any  harm.  Why  did  our  Government  allow 
the  balance  of  military  power  to  be  gradually  reversed 
in  South  Africa,  until  such  time  as  the  Transvaal 
became  indisputably  the  stronger  ?  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  Imperial  Government  should  be  so  badly 
served  as  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  enormous 
preparations  which  the  Boers  have  been  making  for  the 
last  ten  years.  If  the  Government  knew  of  these  huge 
importations  of  arms,  why  did  they  not,  long  ago,  ask 
the  Transvaal  authorities  against  whom  they  were 
arming  ?  Quite  apart  from  the  franchise  negotiations, 
why  did  the  Government  not  strengthen  our  garrisons 
in  South  Africa  until  our  military  strength  was  at  least 
upon  a  par  with  that  of  the  Boers? 

These  questions,  which  everyone  is  asking,  Mr. 
Balfour  ignored,  not  altogether  wisely,  for  as  we  said 
it  is  not  good  advocacy  to  leave  any  part  of  your  case 
absolutely  untouched.  With  characteristic  courage 
Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Leicester  did  not  attempt  to  evade 
these  criticisms,  though  he  hardly  succeeded  in  disposing 
of  them.  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  he  knew  now  that  the 
invasion  of  Natal  had  been  elaborately  prepared  for 
months,  probably  for  years  :  but  he  asked,  How  could 


the  Government  have  known  it  ?  We  really  fail  to  see 
what  an  Intelligence  Department  is  for  if  it  cannot 
supply  the  War  Office  with  information  such  as  this. 
Nor  was  it  quite  fair  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  try  and 
divide  with  the  Opposition  the  blame  of  ignorance. 
A  Government  has  means  of  information  at  its  dis- 
posal which  an  Opposition  cannot  command.  Mi. 
Chamberlain  protested  that  if  they  had  despatched  the 
Army  Corps,  called  out  the  Reserves,  and  asked  for 
^10,000,000  in  July,  they  would  have  been  unable  to 
justify  their  action  to  Parliament.  That  may  be  true, 
and  shows  one  of  the  dangers  of  popular  institutions. 
But  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  the  Govern- 
ment is  that  they  allowed  our  military  strength  to  run 
so  low  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  before  the 
troops  came  from  India,  the  Boers  might  have  taken 
Natal. 

The  bright  spot  in  the  Boer  campaign  is  Lord 
Methuen's  progress.  His  success  has  only  baen  what 
was  expected  by  those  who  knew  that  commander's 
capabilities.  In  one  respect  he  has  been  especially 
fortunate  in  the  locality  of  his  battlefields.  For 
curiously  enough  both  Belmont  and  Graspan  were 
camps  of  Methuen's  Horse  on  their  way  up-country 
in  the  Warren  expedition  of  1884.  During  the  march 
Lord  Methuen  was  in  the  habit  of  daily  riding 
long  distances  to  all  parts  of  the  neighbourhood 
through  which  he  was  passing.  By  these  means  he 
acquired  an  exceptional  knowledge  of  the  country 
between  Orange  River  and  Kimberley.  No  doubt  in 
the  present  case,  seeing  the  immense  advantage  it  is  to 
a  commander  to  know  the  ground  on  which  he  is  fight- 
ing, this  experience  has  stood  him  in  good  stead. 

A  recent  telegram  from  Sir  Redvers  Buller  tells  us  that 
General  Joubert  has  given  a  satisfactory  explanation  as 
to  the  white  flag  episode  previously  reported.  Generally 
speaking,  the  mere  violation  of  the  white  flag  should 
not  be  too  severely  judged.  The  rules  on  the 
matter  are  certainly  not  always  easy  to  apply,  and  even 
in  a  football  match  it  is  not  always  easy  for  an  umpire 
to  stop  the  play,  when  the  opposing  sides  have  become 
heated.  A  fortiori  therefore  is  it  difficult  to  stop  firing 
in  a  battle.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Boers 
have  committed  gross  violations  of  the  customs  of 
civilised  warfare.  Otherwise  Lord  Methuen  would  not 
have  issued  the  protest  he  has  to  the  Boer  commander. 
As  to  the  Boer  circular  issued  to  the  Consuls,  complain- 
ing, among  other  things,  that  we  have  armed  the  natives, 
the  accusation — considering  the  efforts  we  have  made 
to  keep  the  Basutos  quiet — is  too  preposterous  to  be 
taken  seriously. 
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The  newspaper  correspondents'  versions  of  the 
disaster  at  Nicholson's  Nek  do  not  throw  much  more 
lisrht  on  the  matter,  beyond  the  fact'  that  the  supposed 
defection  of  the  Cape  boys  has  to  a  certain  extent  been 
confirmed.  It  is  however  still  inexplicable  how  this 
column  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  isolated 
from  a  force  well  supplied  with  cavalry,  and  but  seven 
miles  distant.  But  unfortunately  instead  of  being 
engaged in  these  operaitons,  the  cavalry  seems  to  have 
been  mainly  employed,  during  that  disappointing  day,  in 
dismounted  work  rather  than  in  their  proper  duties. 
Indeed  generally  the  most  unsatisfactory  features  in  the 
war  up  to  the  present  seem  to  have  been  the  lack  of  or 
the  injudicious  employment  of  cavalry. 

^  In  a  letter  to  the  "  Times  "  on  Wednesday  Sir  John 
Colomb  protests  against  the  habit  of  employing  naval 
brigades  to  assist  the  army  in  warfare  on  land.  Seeing 
how  few  chances  of  personally  distinguishing  themselves 
fall  to  our  naval  officers  it  may  be  doubted  if  those 
on  active  service  will  endorse  his  protest,  which  in  itself 
is  worthy  of  very  careful  consideration.  But  Sir  John 
Colomb's  point  of  view  may  explain  that  of  the  admiral 
rn  command  at  the  Cape  Station.  According  to  com- 
munications received  from  the  most  trustworthy  sources 
it  would  appear  that  the  salvation  of  Ladysmith  cannot 
be  attributed  to  the  energy  and  foresight  of  the  Admiral. 
Whatever  was  done  was  done  at  the  initiative  of  the 
captains  of  the  vessels  and  their  subordinates. 
Even  the  ships'  stores  were  not  permitted  to  be 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  guns  for  use  at 
Ladysmith  and  a  much  larger  force  both  of  men  and 
gu  ns  than  was  actually  employed  might  have  been  on 
t  he  scene  far  earlier  but  for  the  unwillingness  of  the 
highest  authority  on  the  spot.  We  trust  that  when 
honour  (and  honours)  cpme  to  be  given  to  the  deserving 
at  the  end  of  the  campaign  they  will  not  be  diverted 
from  their  proper  direction.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  our  greatest  seaman  o  wes  much  of  his  fame  to  his 
judicious  failure  to  observe  signals. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  multiplication  of 
types  in  ordnance  has  hitherto  been — especially  on 
board  a  war-vessel — the  serious  difficulty  of  carrying 
about  so  varied  an  assortment  of  projectiles,  ammuni- 
tion, &c.  But  with  the  adoption  of  the  new  12-inch 
wire  gun,  this  difficulty  will  in  a  great  measure  be 
overcome.  The  Admiralty  have  ordered  four  hundred 
and  fifty  of  this  new  pattern  arm,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  which  have  already  been  delivered  ;  and  in  future  it 
is  to  form  the  principal  style  of  ordnance  in  the  arma- 
ment of  all  our  battleships  and  of  the  larger-sized 
cruisers.  The  question  of  space  will  in  future  not  be 
such  a  serious  consideration.  It  will  be  much  less 
likely  that  a  ship  will  find  herself  helpless  from  failure 
of  ammunition  while  in  every  other  respect  she  may 
be  efficient. 

Colonel  Wingate's  little  campaign  seems  to  have  been 
brilliantly  carried  out;  and,  what  is  still  better,  there 
was  no  loss  to  speak  of  on  the  Anglo-Egyptian  side.  Up 
to  the  end  the  Dervishes  fought  with  all  their  old  elan, 
and  now  at  last  we  may  not  unreasonably  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  death  of  Mahdism.  Certainly  there 
could  have  been  no  permanent  peace  while  the  Khalifa 
lived.  But  new  that  he  is  dead,  Lord  Kitchener's  task 
in  reorganising  the  Sudan  will  be  much  simplified.  At 
present  an  enormous  amount  of  work  is  thrown  on  the 
latter's  shoulders.  For,  in  addition  to  being  Governor 
of  the  Sudan,  he  is  still  Sirdar.  Moreover,  since  the 
departure  of  General  Hunter,  Colonel  Macdonald  and 
others,  he  has  also  been  in  direct  command  of  the 
Egyptian  Army  without  the  intermediate  assistance 
of  brigadiers.  To  such  a  glutton  for  work  as  the 
Sirdar,  however,  this  is  but  a  detail. 

The  victory  would  hardly  have  been  complete  without 
the  escape  of  Osman  Digna,  whose  discretion  in  war- 
fare is  Falstaffian.  Like  Fuzzy  Wuzzy  Osman  Digna 
has  generally  been  "shamming  when's  he  dead,"  and 
in  the  art  of  running  away  that  he  may  live  to  run 
another  day  he  has  proved  himself  a  master.  He  has 
surely  broken  the  record  for  escapes.  At  the  battle  of 
Atbara,  Mahmoud  the  general  in  command  allowed 
himself  to  be  taken  prisoner.    Osman  Digna  distin- 


guished himself  by  an  overmastering  anxiety  to  carry 
early  news  to  the  Khalifa.  "  How  fare  the  faithful?" 
inquired  Abdullahi.  "Master,"  replied  Osman,  "  I  led 
them  to  Paradise."  Osman,  as  Mr.  Neufeld  explains, 
had  been  doing  this  for  years.  The  Khalifa  was 
naturally  impatient  of  these  recurrent  pilgrimages. 
"Why  did  you  not  go  with  them?"  he  said.  Mr. 
Neufeld  attributes  Osman's  failure  to  "go  aloft  "  with 
the  faithful  to  "his  excellent  eye  for  the  field  of 
battle:"  he  knows  "an  hour  before  anyone  else  when 
to  make  a  bolt  for  it  on  a  losing  day." 

Unseen  by  the  world,  much  useful  work  has, recently 
been  done  in  the  Sudan  by  that  unrivalled  pioneer  of 
civilisation,  the  British  officer.  The  Government  has 
been  a  military  one,  and  the  governors  of  provinces 
soldiers  combining  in  their  own  persons  the  offices  both 
of  rulers  and  judges.  There  has  been  no  body  of  laws 
to  guide  them,  though  a  penal  code  has  now  been 
issued,  of  which  no  English  translation  is  as  yet  avail- 
able. Cases  therefore  have  to  a  large  extent  been 
decided  by  "natural  reason,"  and  not  by  that  "arti- 
ficial reason  and  judgment  of  law" — the  distinction 
between  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  so  strongly  impressed 
on  James  1.  Thus  complicated  land  disputes  have  been 
rapidly  and  no  doubt  justly  decided  by  military  judges, 
unhampered  by  the  learning  which  might  have  made  a 
Chancery  judge  ponder  long  over  the  matter.  There 
are  still  occasional  cases  of  slave  trading,  which  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  cannot  be  stamped  out  at  once.- 
Unfortunately  the  excellent  start  in  the  Sudan  may  to 
some  extent  be  neutralised  by  a  low  Nile,  which  will 
probably  mean  less  land  under  cultivation,  and  which 
may  inconvenience  the  revenue  of  1900.  Still  if  the 
natives  are — as  no  doubt  they  will  be — encouraged  to 
work  harder,  the  evil  may,  partially  at  any  rate,  be 
remedied. 

M.  Delcasse's  great  speech  must  have  convinced  those 
who  still  doubted  it,  if  such  there  were,  that  France 
has  a  Foreign  Minister  worthy  of  her  best  traditions. 
We  can  give  it  no  higher  praise  than  to  say  that  in  parts 
it  reminded  us  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  his  happiest 
moments.  There  was  a  distinct  ring  of  our  Foreign 
Secretary's  irony  in  his  exposure  of  the  fanatics  of 
expansion  for  expansion's  sake.  The  "patriots"  who 
have  been  clamouring  for  the  annexation  of  Kwang-si, 
"  the  poorest  region  in  China,"  which  "  wants  resources 
but  abounds  in  pirates,"  must  have  felt  small  after  the 
chastisement  administered  to  them.  We  may  hope 
that  thinking  men  of  all  parties  who  have  been  led 
away  to  demand  impossible  annexations  by  France 
because  other  nations  have  acquired  territory  of  dubious 
value  in  China  will  take  to  heart  the  aphorism  that  it  is 
not  "national  amour  propre  to  be  still  hungry,  even 
though  sated,  from  the  moment  that  others  sit  down  to 
table."  The  application  of  these  remarks  is  not  neces- 
sarily confined  to  France,  though  it  may  be  made  there 
with  especial  appositeness. 

Not  only  in  China  but  also  in  Africa  France  possesses 
vast  and  undeveloped  territories.  The  necessity  for 
maintaining  a  great  military  force  at  home  forbids 
grandiose  schemes  of  acquisition  abroad.  The  condi- 
tion of  her  new  Empire  in  the  Sudan  will  probably  call 
soon  for  much  greater  efforts  than  have  ever  yet  been 
made  there.  M.  Delcasse  hinted  that  the  strain  upon 
her  resources,  naturally  prodigious,  may  on  some  day 
not  dimly  discerned  reach  breaking  point,  a  fear  which 
has  long  haunted  the  minds  of  the  more  farseeing 
Frenchmen.  Nothing  could  have  been  in  better  taste 
than  his  reference  to  the  Transvaal  War  and  the 
Fashoda  incident.  With  regard  to  the  first  he  rightly 
pointed  out  that  the  Hague  Conference  had  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  it.  He  very  properly  denounced  the 
fanatics  who  encourage  the  Transvaal  yet  continually 
predict  its  downfall  and  are  cheerfully  looking  forward 
to  make  pecuniary  profit  out  of  English  victories.  He 
not  obscurely  intimated  that  the  Transvaal  Government 
might  have  averted  war  if  it  had  made  reasonable  con- 
cessions. As  to  Fashoda  M.  Delcasse'  was  in  no  sense 
responsible  for  that  deplorable  incident.  It  was  the 
work  of  his  greatly  overrated  predecessor  M.  Hanotaux. 
M.  Delcasse  may  claim  that  by  the  subsequent  treaty 
with  this  country  he  extricated  France  from  an  un- 
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tenable  situation  and  actually  placed  to  her  score  great 
territorial  acquisitions. 

After  this  he  may  cheerfully  face  his  accusers  and 
ask  for  which  of  his  good  works  he  is  to  be  stoned. 
He  has  made  commercial  treaties  with  Italy  and  the 
United  States,  and  France  would  have  been  at  enmity, 
if  not  at  war,  with  both  of  these  Powers  long  since  if 
the  Chauvinists  had  had  their  way.  In  short,  save  one 
inevitable  rebuff,  for  which  he  had  no  responsibility, 
M.  Delcasse"  can  show  his  accusers  a  remarkable 
record  of  successes.  The  unsatisfactory  state  of  French 
internal  affairs  during  his  term  of  office  only  makes  his 
success  the  more  striking.  So  long  as  even  the  exist- 
ing Rebublic  can  find  such  men  to  conduct  its 
affairs  it  is  impossible  to  despair  altogether  of  the 
future  of  France.  It  would  be  well  also  not  to  forget 
that  M.  Delcasse  has  now  held  the  portfolio  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  three  successive  Ministries  and  we 
may  hope  that  the  necessity  of  continuity  in  Foreign 
Policy  is  now  a  recognised  principle  on  both  sides  of 
the  Channel. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  hint  to  France  as  to  the  possible 
consequences  of  the  insults  to  the  Queen  in  the  Parisian 
press  will  no  doubt  bring  down  on  his  head  new  abuse. 
It  should  however  be  said  that  the  attacks  of  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  complains  are  not  general.  The  French 
papers  that  fought  so  finely  for  truth  and  justice  during 
the  Dreyfus  affair  have  once  again  proved  themselves 
to  be  honourable,  dignified  and  patriotic.  The  "  Journal 
des  Debats,"  "  Siecle  "  and  "Temps" — by  no  means 
blind  champions  of  England — have  expressed  their 
distress  and  disgust  at  the  attitude  of  the  gutter-press, 
while  the  "Figaro"  has  condemned  it  even  more 
severely.  All  four  make  a  point  of  the  Queen's  friend- 
ship for  France  ;  all  four  protest  that  to  attack  her  is 
cowardly,  unchivalrous  and  base.  All  honourable 
Frenchmen,  too,  join  them  in  this  expression  of  feeling. 
The  French  Government  would  please  the  better  part 
of  the  French  public  if  steps  were  at  once  taken  to 
prevent  the  further  issue  of  the  scurrilous  publications 
now  on  every  bookstall  and  in  every  kiosk. 

The  announcement  that  Germany  has  definitely 
secured  the  concession  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Anatolian  Railways  from  Konieh  to  Baghdad  and 
Basra,  thus  establishing  direct  railway  communication 
with  the  Persian  Gulf,  will  not  be  news  to  those  who 
have  followed  what  we  have  already  said  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  Once  it  was  certain  that  Great 
Britain  by  her  own  negligence  and  folly  had  lost  all 
hope  of  the  concession,  it  was  obviously  our  interest 
to  support  the  German  claim,  making  at  the  same 
time  certain  conditions  as  to  opportunity  being  given 
for  the  investment  of  English  capital  in  the  under- 
taking. Russia  has  been  making  desperate  efforts  to 
prevent  the  concession  being  granted  and  she  has 
succeeded  in  diverting  the  line's  route  far  to  the  south 
of  that  originally  proposed,  but  the  endeavours  to  keep 
Germany  out  altogether  have  failed  and  the  irade  was 
issued  on  Tuesday  last.  The  Deutsche  Bank  is  the 
nominal  concessionnaire  and  the  work  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  eight  years. 

The  new  railway  will  be  an  essential  link  in  the  chain 
of  direct  railway  to  India  and  ultimately  to  China,  which 
is  thus  brought  into  the  immediate  future.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  when  the  railway  is  running 
to  Basra,  any  time  will  be  lost  in  completing  the 
comparatively  short  strip  that  lies  between  that  place 
and  Karachi.  It  is  true  that  the  climate  is  terrible 
and  that  Russia  claims  the  exclusive  right  to  make 
railways  in  Persia,  but  neither  difficulty  is  insuperable, 
and  with  a  Russian  railway  running  to  the  very 
frontier  of  Afghanistan  nothing  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  rapid  communication  with  India. 
There  would  then  only  remain  the  task  of  connecting 
up  the  Indian-Assam-Burmese  railways  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Kunlon  railway  to  the  Yangtse  Valley  to 
bring  the  Far  East  within  very  close  touch  with 
England.  People  who  do  not  know  the  Russian 
engineer  and  the  Russian  contractor  talk  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Siberian  Railway  next  year,  but  the 
estimate  is  unduly  sanguine. 


We  have  heard  the  story  of  Aguinaldo's  defeat  and 
flight  so  often  that  it  has  ceased  to  stir  our  credulity. 
But,  even  supposing  this  good  news  to  be  true,  it  in  no 
way  disposes  of  the  most  serious  problem  which  the 
Americans  have  to  face.  This  is  not  how  to  conquer 
but  how  to  administer  the  islands.  The  situation  is 
ably  discussed  by  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
"  Evening  Post."  He  points  out  that  Manila  has  now 
been  under  American  administration  for  fifteen  months. 
In  many  respects  the  new  broom  would  seem  to  have 
swept  clean,  but  it  has  not  led  the  Filipino  to  love 
American  government.  He  is  still  a  standing  menace 
to  his  new  master  whom  he  regards  as  the  successor  of 
Spain.  Clearly  the  vain  twaddle  about  conferring 
"liberty"  talked  in  the  United  States  has  much  to 
answer  for.  It  aroused  hopes  that  can  never  be 
realised  if  the  American  Government  is  to  retain  the 
Philippines.  On  the  other  hand  the  daily  vapourings 
about  "  a  war  of  extermination  "  are  not  likely  to  win 
the  affection  of  their  new  subjects.  The  Filipino  in 
fact  is  grossly  ignorant.  He  knows  as  much  of 
America  as  the  Boers  of  England  and  probably  classes 
all  white  men  together.  It  is  high  time  that  the  men 
in  the  United  States  who  honestly  desire  to  take  up  the 
work  of  civilisation  should  assert  themselves  and 
show  that  they  do  not  intend  their  officials  or  soldiers 
to  be  the  moral  successors  of  the  Spanish.  President 
McKinley  gives  no  signs  of  adequately  appreciating  the 
gravity  of  the  situation. 

In  an  age  of  progress,  the  official  year  books  of 
colonies  like  Canada  and  New  Zealand  come  as 
reminders  that  Greater  Britain  is  forging  ahead  fast. 
The  statistics  of  Canada  and  New  Zealand  for  1898 
just  to  hand  are  worth  study  for  their  own  sake. 
In  the  last  thirty  years — that  is  since  Federation — 
Canadian  revenue  and  expenditure  have  trebled  ; 
imports  have  doubled,  exports  have  trebled  ;  whilst  the 
balances  in  the  savings  banks  have  advanced  from 
$200,000  to  $34,480,000.  All  this  has  been  accom- 
plished notwithstanding  that  the  population  has  only 
increased  by  some  50  per  cent.  In  New  Zealand  in  the 
same  period  while  population  has  trebled,  exports  have 
more  than  doubled,  imports  have  nearly  doubled,  and 
the  saving  banks  balances  have  gone  up  from  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling  to  ^\  millions.  In  Canada 
with  a  population  of  some  \\  millions  the  debt  amounts 
to  only  ^"53,000,000,  whereas  in  New  Zealand  with  a 
population  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  the  debt  is 
^45,000,000.  The  year  which  these  figures  cover  was 
of  peculiar  interest,  because  in  Canada  the  tariff 
received  its  final  touches  in  favour  of  the  Mother- 
country  and  in  New  Zealand  a  system  of  old  age 
pensions  was  inaugurated,  no  less  than  7,487  pensions 
being  granted  down  to  March  last. 

For  lack  of  events  of  any  real  importance  Ireland  has 
been  amusing  itself  with  the  adventures  of  Lord  Emly. 
The  original  Lord  Emly  was  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
tame  Irish  Whigs  who  received  a  peerage  for  services 
rendered,  and  his  son  had  lived  to  a  blameless  middle 
age  without  anyone  making  the  discovery  that  he  had 
ideas  upon  any  subject.  But  the  County  Councils  have 
quite  upset  him  and  for  some  months  past  he  has  been 
making  a  series  of  silly  speeches  of  which  the  Irish  Lord 
Chancellor  at  last  has  had  to  take  notice  by  removing 
him  from  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  Limerick. 
Direct  incitement  to  riot  and  disorder  in  the  shape  of  an 
attack  on  the  District  Council  by  a  mob  armed  with 
blackthorns  is  not  allowable  in  a  magistrate  even  in 
Limerick  and  as  Lord  Emly's  only  excuse  was  that  his 
language  was  but  a  "  rhetorical  flourish "  Lord 
Ashbourne  had  no  option  but  to  make  an  example  of 
him.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add  that  in  spite  of 
occasional  exhibitions  of  incompetence  or  misconduct  in 
Limerick  or  Mayo  the  County  and  District  Councils 
have  on  the  whole  been  working  in  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory fashion. 

The  London  Municipal  Society  did  not  hold  its  annual 
meeting  this  year  in  the  most  inspiring  of  circumstances. 
Wandsworth  had  iust  returned  a  Progressive  and  what 
chance  had  municipal  subjects  amidst  the  overpower- 
ing interest  excited  by  the  war?  For  the  time  being, 
the  public  absolutely  cares  for  nothing  else.  However, 
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if  somewhat  in  the  shade,  the  speakers  were  still  able 
to  be  very  cheerful.  Certainly,  they  were  fully  entitled 
to  claim  considerable  credit  for  the  creation  of  the  new 
Metropolitan  local  boroughs.  Not  only  has  such  a 
measure  been  a  prominent  item  in  the  Society's  pro- 
gramme from  the  very  first,  but  the  actual  lines  on 
which  the  Bill  finally  went  is  due  to  the  direct  influence 
of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Society  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  is  generally  known.  Lord  Farquhar  was 
perfectly  right  to  put  in  the  forefront  of  their  future 
work  the  selection  of  good  candidates  to  serve  on  the 
new  bodies.  They  must,  as  he  says,  be  common-sense 
men  of  affairs  ;  men  with  no  axes  to  grind,  and  men  of 
education.  If  these  requirements  are  complied  with, 
Sir  Edward  Clarke's  amazing  ambition  that  old  vestry- 
men should  serve  on  the  new  councils  will  almost 
wholly  be  disappointed.  Seeing  that  the  real  motive 
force  of  the  London  Government  Bill  was  the  desire  to 
get  better  men  to  take  part  in  Metropolitan  local 
government,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  any  but  an 
opponent  of  the  whole  policy  wishing  that  it  should  be 
doomed  from  the  very  outset  to  failure,  precisely  in  the 
manner  most  dreaded  by  the  ablest  and  also  most 
friendly  critics  of  the  new  scheme. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  with  his  usual  perspicacity  in 
matters  intellectual,  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head  when 
he  said  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Society 
for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  that  "there 
was  no  class  of  the  community  so  hard  worked  or  that 
had  so  much  to  learn  as  teachers  in  elementary  schools, 
and  it  was  most  desirable  that  they  should  be  taught 
in  as  intelligent  a  manner  as  possible."  This  sounds 
satirical,  but  we  are  persuaded  the  Bishop  did  not  mean 
it  satirically ;  and  indeed  it  is  but  the  literal  truth. 
They  are  teaching  who  should  be  learning,  and  they 
from  whom  they  should  learn  cannot  teach  intelligently. 
That  is  the  rule,  and  it  is  because  the  University 
Extension  Society  of  London  makes  an  exception  to 
the  rule  that  it  deserves  support.  It  may  be  doing 
good  work  amongst  its  ordinary  students,  though  we 
must  take  what  was  claimed  for  the  "  continuity  "  of 
their  study  with  a  certain  reserve,  but  its  real  chance  of 
doing  good  lies  in  affording  the  teacher-students  the 
opportunity  of  getting  something  in  the  way  of  real 
education  ;  opportunities  which  the  teachers  to  their 
great  credit  are  not  slow  to  take. 

Quite  delicious  in  their  unconscious  humour  are  the 
proceedings  in  which  a  certain  advocate  of  the  superior 
Courts  in  Burma  was  struck  off  the  rolls  because  he 
burned  down  the  court  house  in  which  he  practised. 
It  was  solemnly  argued  on  behalf  of  the  learned  but 
peccant  brother  that  the  act  was  not  committed  in  the 
discharge  of  his  professional  duty  and  therefore  did  not 
bring  him  within  the  purview  of  the  disciplinary  rules 
provided  for  the  control  of  his  profession.  The  High 
Commissioner  charged  with  the  decision  of  this  delicate 
case  was  compelled  to  admit  the  force  of  this  contention. 
It  will  be  a  relief  however  to  the  supporters  of  forensic 
decorum  to  know  that  by  a  subtle  refinement  of  legal 
interpretation  on  a  separate  issue  the  Court  was  able 
to  find  that  the  incendiary  advocate  must  seek  his 
proper  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  Burmese 
Bar. 

Even  in  these  days  of  open  competition  no  more 
startling  proposal  has  ever  been  made  than  that  gravely 
preferred  to  the  Indian  Government  by  Mirza  Ghulam 
Ahmad  of  Kadian — a  well-known  Mohammedan  re- 
former. He  proposes  to  submit  the  truth  of  all  rival 
religions  to  a  competitive  examination  under  official 
control.  Government  is  to  call  a  public  conference  at 
which  representatives  of  all  religions  are  to  give  proof, 
each  of  his  own  creed,  in  two  forms.  (1)  A  demonstra- 
tion of  the  sublimity  of  its  moral  teachings  (2)  an  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  its  divine  support  by  the 
performance  within  one  year  of  some  miracle  transcend- 
ing all  human  limits.  Precautions  are  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  imposture  and  the  British  Government  is  to 
pronounce  the  award.  The  Mirza,  who  claims  divine 
inspiration,  makes  the  challenge  in  complete  sincerity 
and  with  such  confidence  in  his  cause  that  he  offers  to 
submit  to  crucifixion  if  he  fails. 


MR.  BALFOUR  AT  DEWSBURY. 

IT  used  to  be  said  of  Burke  that  he  "  wound  into 
his  subject  like  a  serpent."  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour, 
with  casual  confidence  or  indifference,  disdains  such 
oratorical  aids  as  an  exordium,  and  plunges  into  the 
heart  of  his  topic  at  once.  At  Dewsbury  he  went 
straight  to  the  Transvaal  War,  for  which  his  audience 
were  no  doubt  grateful,  as  that  is  truly  the  one  subject 
which  occupies  the  mind  of  the  public  ;  very  naturally, 
for  it  is  "  a  military  expedition  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  world."  But  Mr.  Balfour  wasted  time 
in  answering  "  the  almost  insane  perversions  of  certain 
sections  of  the  foreign  press,"  though  in  so  doing  he 
was  only  following  the  lead  of  Lord  Salisbury  at  the 
Guildhall.  The  malice  and  lubricity  of  the  French 
press  might  surely  be  ignored  :  vulgar  indecency  never 
requires  an  answer.  No  man  outside  Colney  Hatch 
really  supposes  that  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  had 
any  pecuniary  interest  in  embarking  upon  this  war, 
and  it  is  undignified  to  argue  upon  that  assumption. 
It  is  perhaps  a  rather  less  childish  form  of  the  same 
fallacy  to  assert  that  the  nation  at  large  is  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  acquire  the  gold  mines  on  the  Rand. 
Of  course  the  mines  are  the  property  of  individuals 
and  of  companies,  and  it  is  not  the  habit  of  the  British 
Government  to  confiscate  private  property,  except  in 
Ireland.  A  capitalists'  war  this  is  sometimes  said  to 
be,  just  as  the  Egyptian  campaigns  were  said  to  be 
bondholders'  wars.  In  a  sense  both  assertions  are 
true  ;  but  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  sense.  The  invest- 
ment of  large  amounts  of  British  capital  in  a  country 
inevitably  attracts  British  subjects,  whose  presence 
calls  for  protection,  diplomatic,  if  possible,  military,  if 
necessary.  In  the  Transvaal,  as  in  Egypt,  we  have 
broad  Imperial  interests  at  stake,  which  not  only 
justify,  but  demand,  British  intervention.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  more  French  and  German  capital  in- 
vested in  the  mines  than  British,  so  that  the  war  might 
with  more  justice  be  called  a  war  for  French  and 
German  shareholders  than  for  ourselves.  But  it  is  not 
worth  while  arguing  with  people  who  believe,  or  pre- 
tend to  believe,  that  we  have  despatched  70,000  soldiers 
to  South  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  price  of 
Rand  Mines.  Equally  futile  (so  it  struck  us)  was  Mr. 
Balfour's  elaborate  analogy  between  Ireland  and  the 
Transvaal.  "  False  analogy  is  the  fruitful  parent  of 
error,"  and  there  really  is  no  comparison  between  the 
case  of  the  two  countries. 

The  best  passage  in  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  was  that 
in  which  he  answered  the  charge,  made  by  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  amongst  others,  that  the 
war  was  due  to  the  clumsy  or  provocative  diplomacy  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  This  is  a  respectable  criticism, 
though  Mr.  Balfour  characterised  it  as  "  the  somewhat 
petty  and  querulous  commentaries  "  used  by  one  or  two 
leaders  of  Opposition.  "Do  not  believe,"  said  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  "that  great  events  can 
spring  out  of  petty  causes  like  that,  do  not  believe  that 
two  states  like  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  South 
African  Republic  are  going  to  risk  their  very  existence 
because  a  despatch  was  couched  in  one  set  of  formulas 
rather  than  another,  or  was  sent  on  one  day  of  the 
week  rather  than  on  another  day  of  the  week.' 
Though  this  is  a  reversal  of  a  well-known  line 
of  poetry,  which  teaches  us  that  great  events 
do  spring  from  petty  causes,  we  think  that  Mr. 
Balfour  is  in  the  right.  We  do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  style,  whatever  its  defects,  induced  so 
cool  and  experienced  a  gambler  as  Mr.  Kruger  to  stake 
his  all  upon  one  coup.  Equality  of  rights  was  never 
even  asked  for  the  Uitlander,  in  those  days  :  it  was 
"  immediate  and  substantial  enfranchisement."  How 
easy,  as  Mr.  Balfour  said,  to  have  checkmated  the 
supposed  war  party  by  granting  it  !  It  is  remarkable 
that  Mr.  Kruger's  sudden  change  of  front  synchronised 
with  that  of  his  tool,  Mr.  Steyn.  Mr.  Kruger  played 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain  whilst  he  was  arranging  terms 
with  Mr.  Steyn.  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  says  it  was  a 
matter  of  ,£30,000  to  the  President  of  the  Orange  Free 
State.  We  do  not  know  how  that  may  be  :  but  we 
remember  clearly  that  Messrs.  Kruger  and  Steyn  sud- 
denly and  simultaneously  assumed  a  warlike  attitude 
towards  this  country. 
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It  is,  to  be  sure,  absurd  to  talk  as  if  an  expenditure  of 
millions  of  pounds,  spread  over  a  decade,  a  building  of 
forts,  a  training  of  artillery,  and  an  expert  calculation 
of  numbers  on  both  sides,  had  anything:  to  do 
with  the  phraseology  of  a  despatch.  The  ulti- 
matum was,  as  Mr.  Balfour  said,  "a  bold  bid  for 
empire,"  cunningly  led  up  to  and  elaborately  pre- 
pared. As  things  have  turned  out,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  it  was  quite  the  gamble  to  which  Mr. 
Balfour  compared  it.  Owing  to  the  perfectly  inex- 
plicable policy  of  our  Government,  the  Boers  were 
until  a  week  ago  incomparably  the  strongest  military 
power  in  South  Africa.  Under  our  very  eyes  they  had 
imported  enough  ammunition  to  serve  for  a  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  big  guns  of  the  newest  French  and  German 
pattern.  Had  they  declared  war  six  months  ago,  they 
would  have  occupied  the  whole  of  Natal,  Kimberley, 
and  Mafeking,  and  harassed  the  frontier  of  Cape 
Colony,  with  little  difficulty.  Not  only  were  the  Boers 
conscious  of  being  stronger  at  the  moment  than  the 
British,  but  they  had  a  comfortable  recollection  of  the 
past  behaviour  of  British  troops  and  British  statesmen. 
We  have  it  from  Lord  Kimberley  that  the  grant  of 
independence  after  Majuba  was  due,  not  to  magna- 
nimity, but  to  sheer  alarm.  If  the  Boers,  unarmed 
and  poor,  could  wring  from  Mr.  Gladstone  the  Conven- 
tion of  1881,  might  they  not  reasonably  hope  in  1899, 
with  their  new  guns  and  their  increased  population,  to 
get  rid  of  the  British  once  and  for  all  ?  It  was  a  bold 
bid  for  empire,  perhaps,  but  not  a  desperate  one.  In 
"  our  rough  island  story  "  the  English  have  made  bolder 
bids  for  empire.  Another  cause  co-operated  on  which 
Mr.  Balfour  touched,  the  sinister  interest  of  the 
Hollander  gang  of  officials.  When  the  whole  govern- 
ing class  is  pecuniarily  interested  in  resisting  reform, 
it  will  only  be  conceded  to  superior  force.  And 
"  the  old  gang  "  would  not  admit  that  those  who 
demanded  reform  were  in  superior  force,  nor  were 
they  until  the  other  day.  It  is  about  time  we  dropped 
talking  about  the  insolence  and  infatuation  of  the  Boers, 
for  they  have  proved  to  be  foemen  worthy  of  our  steel. 
A  comparison  may  help  us  to  estimate  their  strength. 
We  have  sent  20,000  more  troops  to  the  Transvaal 
than  we  sent  to  the  Crimea.  The  French  and  the 
Turks  were  with  us  in  the  war  against  Russia  :  but  the 
combined  armies  necessary  to  defeat  the  Tsar  were  not 
larger  than  our  present  South  African  force.  We  do 
not  wish  to  follow  the  bad  example  of  some  of  our 
contemporaries  in  discussing  the  future  government  of 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  Provided 
the  British  flag  flies  at  Pretoria  and  at  Bloemfontein, 
we  care  not  what  form  of  municipal  autonomy  be 
conceded.  But  the  Government  should  be  pinned  to 
Mr.  Balfour's  words  that  "  once  for  all  we  must  not 
only  show  that  we  mean  to  have  our  own  way  but  must 
take  our  precautions  that  that  way  shall  not  be  interfered 
with."  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Balfour  that  war, 
with  all  its  suffering,  has  its  compensation.  The  present 
war  has  called  out  a  vast  amount  of  latent  patriotism, 
and  has  excited  a  very  noble  generosity,  not  so  much 
in  the  wealthy  as  in  the  middle  class — but  that  is 
another  story. 


THE   PROGRESS   OF   THE  WAR. 

THE  war  is  at  last  beginning  to  assume  a  compara- 
tively cheerful  aspect.  But  the  fact  that  Sir 
Redvers  Buller — contrary  to  all  his  original  ideas — 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  go  in  person  to  Natal 
shows  how  serious  the  situation  must  have  been. 
Three  separate  campaigns  are  now  in  progress,  the 
Ladysmith  and  Kimberley  relief  expeditions  being  for 
the  present  the  most  important.  The  situation  of  both 
is  somewhat  similar.  Both  are  some  twenty-five  miles 
from  their  respective  goals,  and  actions  at  Colenso  and 
Spytsfontein  may  be  expected  shortly.  Considering 
the  length  of  the  lines  of  communication,  and  how  much 
exposed  one — Lord  Methuen's — is,  it  is  well  that  yet 
another  division  is  to  be  sent  at  once  to  South 
Africa.  More  cavalry  too  is  under  orders  to  start. 
The  Boer  generals  have  received  orders  from  Pretoria 
and  Bloemfontein  to  concentrate  their  forces,  and 
to   strike  vigorous  blows.    Happily  our  side  is  not 


now  in  the  unpleasant  situation  of  having  three  separate 
garrisons  virtually  surrounded  in  Natal,  as  was  the  case 
last  week.  The  main  point  of  interest  is  what  will  the 
Boers,  who  apparently  have  nearly  all  their  forces  in 
the  fighting  line — and  consequently  no  reserve  to  speak 
of — do  if  some  extensive  disaster  overtakes  them  on 
their  own  territory? 

To  resume  the  general  narrative.  From  Natal  we 
learn  that  all  was  well  at  Ladysmith  up  to  the  25th  : 
and  that  on  the  23rd  General  Hildyard  made  a  successful 
attack  upon  a  force  of  Boers  which  had  intercepted 
his  communications  with  the  South.  He  had  with  him 
three  battalions,  700  mounted  troops,  a  field  battery, 
and  a  naval  gun.  The  result  of  his  action  was  the 
restoration  of  railway  and  telegraphic  communication 
between  Estcourt  and  Weston.  An  advance  was  then 
made  to  a  position  near  Frere — about  ten  miles  south 
of  Colenso — with  the  object  of  cutting  off  the  Boer 
retreat  via  Weenan  or  Colenso.  Meanwhile  General 
Barton  advanced  from  Weston  to  Estcourt,  and  the 
railway  was  opened  as  far  as  Frere.  The  Boers,  on 
the  other  hand,  finding  our  positions  too  strong,  are 
said  to  be  attempting  a  retreat  northwards.  Thus 
considerable  importance  now  attaches  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  bridge  over  the  Tugela  at  Colenso. 
If  it  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  river  is  flooded, 
the  Southern  Boer  force  will  find  difficulty  in  crossing. 
Where  that  force  actually  may  be,  is  a  matter  of 
doubt.  It  is  possible  that  instead  of  attempting 
to  cross  the  Tugela — one  report  says  they  have 
already  done  so — they  may  confine  themselves  to 
threatening  our  lines  of  communications  ;  and,  though 
such  a  plan  could  not  secure  them  any  permanent 
advantage,  it  might  increase  our  present  difficulties 
in  Natal.  General  Clery's  army  south  of  Ladysmith 
appears  to  consist  of  three  infantry  brigades,  five 
field  batteries,  one  cavalry  regiment  and  a  large 
body  of  bluejackets,  Marines,  and  Colonial  Volun- 
teers. Dangerous  and  anomalous  as  it  is  for  a 
Commander-in-Chief  to  identify  himself  personally  with 
one  unit  of  his  command,  the  fact  that  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  is  on  the  spot  is  calculated  to  relieve  our  anxiety 
very  sensibly  in  that  particular  quarter.  Of  what 
General  Gatacre  is  doing  to  the  North  of  Cape 
Colony  we  know  little.  The  country  at  any  rate 
is  not  very  favourable  to  Boer  tactics.  His  advanced 
guard,  a  battalion  and  some  mounted  infantry,  entered 
Bushmanshoek  on  the  27th,  and  his  main  body  seems  still 
to  be  at  Putter's  Kraal.  Presumably  General  Gatacre's 
difficulties  are  great.  He  is  in  the  midst  of  a  Dutch 
population,  many  of  whom — if  reports  are  to  be  credi- 
ted— have  already  joined  the  Boers,  and  Stormberg 
Junction  is  in  their  hands.  His  force  consists  of  the 
main  parts  of  the  brigades  of  Generals  Fitzroy  Hart — 
who  has  arrived  at  Capetown — and  Wauchope. 

From  the  West  accounts  have  reached  us  of  a  bril- 
liant week's  fighting  and  marching  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Methuen's  troops.  At  Belmont  after  a  five  miles 
night  march  the  first  Boer  position  was  rushed  with  the 
bayonet  by  the  Guards,  and  capture  of  the  two  other 
positions  soon  followed.  The  Boer  defeat  was  com- 
plete, and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  lack  of  mounted 
troops  that  it  did  not  become  a  rout.  At  3.30  a.m.  on 
the  25th  Lord  Methuen  again  moved  northwards,  this 
time  with  his  line  brigade,  accompanied  by  a  naval 
brigade,  mounted  troops  and  two  batteries  leading,  and 
his  Guards  brigade  following  with  the  baggage. 
Near  Graspan,  some  ten  miles  north  of  Belmont,  his 
advanced  guard  came  in  contact  with  2,500  Boers  with 
six  guns  and  two  machine  guns;  and  at  6a.m.  the 
engagement  commenced.  Our  guns  prepared  the  way 
with  shrapnel,  and  then  came  the  assault.  The  fight 
lasted  till  10  a.m.  when  the  heights  were  carried.  The 
9th  Lancers  were  sent  in  pursuit,  but  were  too  weak 
to  do  any  serious  injury.  The  naval  brigade  suffered 
heavily,  especially  in  officers,  due  it  is  said  to  the  fact 
that  the  officers,  unlike  their  brethren  of  the  Guards 
and  line,  carried  swords.  As  much  ammunition  had 
been  expended,  and  as  the  troops  were  tired,  a  day's 
halt  at  Graspan  gave  all  a  welcome  rest.  Advancing 
once  again  the  column  reached  the  Modder  River 
on  the  28th.  A  reconnoitring  party  at  5  a.m.  dis- 
covered that  the  Boers  were  strongly  entrenched 
and   concentrated.     As    the    river  was   full,  there 
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was  no  means  of  outflanking-  them.  Lord  Methuen's 
account  of  the  action  however  is  by  no  means  clear,  and 
does  not  tell  us  on  which  side  of  the  river  the  Boer  force 
was.  At  any  rate  the  battle  was  begun  by  the  cavalry 
at  5.30  a.m.,  and  an  hour  later  the  infantry  attack 
commenced.  The  Guards  were  on  the  right,  and  the 
line  brigade  on  the  left,  and  the  naval  brigade  assisted 
— we  are  not  told  how — from  the  railway.  General 
Pole-Carew,  assisted  by  300  sappers,  succeeded  in 
getting  across  the  river.  The  fighting  was  severe  and 
lasted  ten  hours,  amongst  the  wounded  being  Lord 
Methuen  himself.  Its  result  was  that  the  Boers  were 
compelled  to  "quit  their  position."  The  troops  during  all 
this  time  were  without  food  or  water  in  the  burning  sun. 
As  Modder  River  is  only  twenty  five  miles  from  Kimber- 
ley,  we  may  hope  soon  to  hear  that  Lord  Methuen 
has  reached  the  Diamond  city,  though  at  Spyts- 
fontein  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  more  resistance. 
Kimberley  still  holds  out,  and  a  sortie  is  said  to  have 
been  made  on  the  25th.  From  Mafeking  we  have 
heard  little,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lord  Methuen's 
brilliant  victories  will  have  the  effect  of  relieving  the 
pressure  there. 

How  grossly  at  fault  was  our  initial  estimate  of 
Boer  strength  is  only  too  well  shown  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  able  to  operate  effectively  at  so  many 
different  points  at  once — at  Ladysmith,  at  Colenso,  at 
Stormberg,  at  Modder  River,  at  Kimberley,  at  Mafeking, 
and  at  Tuli.  That  so  far  we  have  escaped  a  great  disaster 
has  been  due  to  the  grit  and  gallantry  of  our  troops  alone. 
The  want  of  cavalry  is  more  severely  felt  than  ever.  It 
has  often  been  said  that  our  mistakes  of  1881  would 
not  be  repeated.  Yet  what  has  happened  ?  Sir  George 
Colley  had  then  no  cavalry  to  speak  of,  and  much 
the  same  thing  has  happened  again.  Sir  Francis 
Clery's  advance  into  Natal  has  been  delayed,  and  Lord 
Methuen  has  been  prevented  from  turning  his  victories 
into  routs  thereby.  It  certainly  was  a  grave  mistake 
to  have  embarked  the  infantry  first  and  the  cavalry  last. 
Horses  required  time  for  recuperation  after  landing, 
but  infantry  are  practically  ready  for  work  at  once. 
Delay  therefore  might  have  been  saved  had  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  started  first,  and  the  infantry  last. 
However  the  remaining  cavalry  should  soon  arrive : 
so  that  we  shall  not  much  longer  have  to  contemplate 
the  unpleasant  though  unavoidable  spectacle  of  24,000 
British  soldiers  unable  to  make  any  appreciable  headway 
against  their  foe. 


THE   NEW   ORDER   AND   THE  SUDAN. 

'  I  "HINGS  are  done  under  the  Sirdar's  rule  without 
much  preliminary  blowing  of  trumpets.  Some 
word  of  a  campaign  against  the  Khalifa  got  into  the 
newspapers  ;  then  followed  an  announcement  that  the 
project  had  been  abandoned.  Then  a  telegram  dropped 
in  suddenly  to  say  that  Colonel  Wingate  had  en- 
countered and  defeated  Ahmed  Fedil ;  in  three  days  came 
another  which  stated  in  the  briefest  possible  way  that 
the  Khalifa  himself  had  been  driven  to  bay,  defeated, 
and  slain.  How  exactly  it  was  done  no  one  knows  as 
yet — there  is  merely  the  fact  to  prove  that  the  brain 
and  hand  of  our  military  rule  on  the  Nile  have  com- 
pleted smoothly  and  without  loss  the  work  which  in 
four  years  has  been  carried  through  without  a  hitch  or 
mishap.  Civilisation  has  invaded  barbarism,  settled 
rule  has  swept  over  the  body  of  anarchy,  and  there  is 
peace  in  the  Sudan.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
the  upper  country  of  the  Nile,  once  rich  and  prosperous, 
has  been  the  most  ravaged  land  on  earth.  First  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Sennaar  weakened,  and  was  raided 
from  all  sides  ;  then  Mehemet  Ali  went  in  to  restore 
order  but  brought  such  another  pacification  as  Carew 
brought  to  Ulster.  Mere  tyranny  changed  into 
devastation  when  a  bloody  account  was  exacted 
for  the  murder  of  Ismail  Pasha  in  182 1  ;  and 
then  followed  sixty  years  of  rule  by  Turk  and 
Egyptian,  so  oppressive  that  the  rising  which  the 
Mahdi  headed  was  amply  justified.  Gordon,  it  is  true, 
had  laboured  for  justice  but  what  was  one  man  in  that 
wilderness  of  peculation  and  cruelty  ?  The  Mahdi's 
reign  and  the  Khalifa's  have  been  painted  black  enough, 


but  they  were  no  worse  than  what  they  replaced. 
Nothing  short  of  a  clean  sweep  and  total  reconstruction 
of  society  under  civilised  auspices  was  possible  ;  the 
work  of  demolition  has  been  done  in  a  manner  beyond 
praise  ;  and  we  have  tabula  rasa.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  work  of  reconstruction  has  begun  already  ;  Khar- 
tum is  rebuilding  among  the  oranges  and  limes  that 
alone  remain  of  its  former  being ;  Omdurman  which 
grew  like  a  crop  of  mushrooms  and  is  little  better  than 
a  pesthouse  is  being  abandoned  ;  and  a  Mohammedan 
college  is  being  established,  not  we  hope  to  produce  a 
tribe  of  Babus,  but  to  enlist  on  our  side  what  is  best  in 
the  teaching  of  Islam.  But  the  work  to  be  done  cannot 
be  done  quickly  and  it  seems  an  appropriate  moment  to 
take  stock  of  the  materials  and  conditions. 

The  "Edinburgh  Review"  in  one  of  those  articles 
which  make  us  grateful  that  the  quarterlies  continue  to 
exist  in  a  thankless  world,  describes  the  country  along 
the  Blue  and  White  Niles  as  it  appears  to  one  whose 
knowledge  of  it  is  evidently  thorough.  The  essential 
fact  is  depopulation.  Ultimately  no  doubt  the  country 
may  be  made  to  pay,  but  for  the  moment  the  first 
requisite,  human  labour,  is  lacking.  There  is  rubber  in 
the  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  gum  on  the  Kordofan  border,  and 
immense  forests  along  the  Blue  Nile— all  of  them  things 
that  have  a  value  when  they  car,  be  brought  into  reach 
of  civilisation.  The  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  Ghezireh,  a 
district  as  large  as  Wales  contained  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  Blue  and  White  Niles,  may 
yield  great  crops  when  there  are  hands  enough  to 
till  it.  But  the  first  need  of  the  Sudan  is  peace  that 
the  people  who  easily  find  the  means  of  subsistence  may 
multiply  on  the  ground.  Already  it  is  said  they  welcome 
the  settlement  ;  even  among  the  conquered  Arab 
tribes  parents  call  their  babies  after  English  Generals, 
Kitchener  Mohammed  and  Hunter  Hassan.  Of  the 
negroid  tribes  who  live  further  south,  the  Shilluks  and 
Dinkas  are  said  to  be  friendly  and  physically  a  fine  race ; 
further  still,  south  of  the  Sobat,  are  the  Nuers  still  as 
wild  as  hawks  and  flying  at  the  sight  of  Europeans.  But 
neither  Shilluks  Dinkas  nor  Nuers  possess  anything  of 
value  and  their  country  as  it  exists  at  least  is  in  no  way 
rich.  From  these  facts  it  is  a  plain  deduction  that 
civilisation  must  not  be  in  a  hurry.  It  is  a  great  deaf 
too  early  in  the  day  to  talk  of  railways  ;  railways  mean 
either  forced  labour — which  is  relatively  harmless  but 
which  a  large  section  in  this  country  abhors  on  principle 
— or  taxation  which  the  same  section  approves  and 
which  is  certain  to  lead  to  revolts.  Then  the  killing 
begins  again.  It  will  be  time  to  talk  of  railways  when 
we  have  failed  to  utilise  the  existing  road  by  water ; 
when  our  science  and  appliances  have  proved  unable  to 
keep  clear  a  permanent  passage  through  the  sudd 
which  blocks  the  river.  Police  work  can  be  effectually 
done  in  great  measure  from  gunboats  since  almost  the 
entire  population  is  riverain.  There  is  nowhere  any 
head  of  resistance  among  the  subdued  tribes  and  a 
very  small  military  force  should  suffice,  with  the 
road  clear  as  it  is  now  to  Cairo  and  clear — as  it 
certainly  must  be  made — to  Uganda  by  the  Nile. 
To  the  south  and  north  of  the  Nile  Valley  we  shall 
have  bodies  of  troops  at  a  railhead  and  that  should  give 
us  an  indefeasible  grip-  on  the  country.  But  if  we  do 
not  need  to  spend  heavily  on  a  garrison  we  certainly 
should  not  grudge  money  to  the  administration  which 
must  be  carried  out  by  Englishmen  and  on  Indian  not 
West  African  lines.  That  is  to  say,  work  in  the 
Sudan  must  be  made  a  career.  The  climate  is  at 
present  extremely  dangerous  to  Europeans  from  Sep- 
tember to  January.  Something  may  be  done  to  meet 
this  by  discovering  sanatoria  on  mountain  slopes  to- 
ward the  unexplored  Abyssinian  border.  But  it  is 
essential  that  we  should  get  good  men,  give  them  ample 
leave  annually  or  biennially — as  is  done  in  West  Africa 
— and  make  it  worth  their  while  to  stay,  as  in  West 
Africa  is  not  done.  Men  of  this  class  will  really 
establish  relations  with  the  natives  and  acquire  their 
confidence  and  they  will  be  competent  to  advise  when 
further  outlay  is  justifiable  in  order  to  exploit  what 
natural  riches  the  country  possesses.  But  for  the  pre- 
sent money  must  be  advanced.  The  Sudan  was  re- 
conquered for  Egypt  and  England  by  England  and 
Egypt  ;  throughout  it  the  two  flags  fly  side  by  side. 
We  contributed,  though  not  extravagantly,  to  the  task 
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of  reconquest  ;  we  must  put  our  hands  in  our  pockets 
for  the  work  of  reorganisation.  The  Sudan,  as  the 
•'Edinburgh  Review"  contends,  must  for  long  occasion 
a  drain  ;  it  is  not  fitting  that  the  drain  should  fall  upon 
the  Egyptian  fellah.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
our  position  in  the  Nile  Valley  though  amply  justi- 
fied is  irregular.  We  are  there  not  in  fulfilment 
but  in  defiance  of  our  pledges.  We  do  not  stay  there 
for  the  sake  of  Egypt  but  for  our  own  ends,  and  we 
can  only  justify  our  action  by  extending  to  the  regained 
Sudan  the  same  benefits  as  our  occupation  has  conferred 
upon  Egypt.  In  the  long  run  unless  our  policy  all  the 
world  over  is  mistaken,  the  Sudan  is  bound  to  pay  us  ; 
there  is  a  great  field  kept  open  to  our  merchandise. 
But  for  the  moment  it  is  our  duty,  and  not  that  of 
Egypt  only,  to  provide  the  Sudan  with  a  staff  of  honest 
and  capable  administrators  under  whose  protection 
trade  with  its  civilising  influences  will  enter,  creating 
among  these  indolent  peoples  new  industry  and  new 
energy  by  offering  to  them  new  objects  of  desire. 
Civilisation  of  necessity  implies  trade  ;  it  does  not 
imply  railways — least  of  all  in  a  country  where  water 
transport  is  so  widely  available. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  very  important  thing  to  be 
considered.  Two  dangers  threaten  us  in  the  Sudan. 
The  one  is  unascertained,  the  power  of  those  who  follow 
the  Senussi-el-Mahdi.  Peace  has  been  the  teaching  of 
this  sect  as  between  believers  ;  but  the  Senussi  holds  no 
terms  with  the  Christian.  This  sect,  impregnably  seated 
in  the  Sahara,  having  access  to  the  sea  at  Benghazi  and 
thereby  to  provisions  of  war,  has  never  yet  harmed  us. 
But  it  may  at  any  day  proclaim  a  Jehad  against  Egypt 
or  against  the  Europeans  in  Wadai  or  Kordofan  if  they 
make  their  appearance  there.  However  one  may  affirm 
with  confidence  that  no  organisation  is  less  likely  to  be 
taken  unawares  than  the  Egyptian  Intelligence  Office  and 
the  power  of  the  Senussi  maybe  overrated  by  Mr.  Silva 
White  whose  book  "  From  Sphinx  to  Oracle  "  is  almost 
our  only  authority  on  the  subject.  The  other  factor, 
of  more  obvious  menace  and  yet  as  we  believe 
less  menacing,  is  Abyssinia.  Our  frontier  along  the 
Blue  and  White  Niles  down  to  the  Great  Lakes  and 
curving  eastward  to  Uganda  is  everywhere  valley  land 
exposed  to  attack  from  the  Abyssinian  highlands,  A 
hostile  Abyssinia  would  be  something  much  worse  than 
a  thorn  in  our  side,  holding  this  position  of  vantage, 
armed  as  we  know  it  to  be,  and  having  a  population 
whose  habits  render  them  irregulars  of  extreme 
mobility.  But  fortunately  the  key  to  the  position  is  not 
Abyssinia  but  Menelik.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  of  the  Powers  which  so  assiduously  court  him 
England  enjoys  most  of  his  real  goodwill.  A  similar 
impression  however  is  strongly  held  by  the  French  as  to 
their  own  ascendency  in  favour  and  the  one  thing  plain 
seems  to  be  that  Menelik  wishes  to  stand  well  with  all 
European  Powers.  He  is  no  savage.  He  knows  the 
strength  of  Europe  and  his  own  ;  he  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  example  of  Japan  ;  and  his  first 
object  is  to  weld  his  loose  feudal  State  into  a 
strong  centralised  monarchy.  This  end  he  has  pursued 
by  force  and  by  clemency,  as  was  lately  instanced 
by  his  treatment  of  the  rebel  Ras  Mangascia  whose 
public  submission  with  its  subsequent  ceremonial  of 
reconciliation  recalled  feudal  Europe.  While  Menelik 
reigns  there  is  little  likelihood  of  trouble  :  the  serious 
question  for  our  statesmen  is,  what  to  look  for  in  the 
event  of  his  death  ?  How  far  is  he  ahead  of  his  people 
in  culture  and  discernment  ?  Will  his  work  stand  ? 
In  the  meantime  while  we  have  on  our  flank  a  sovereign 
with  whom  we  can  treat  as  with  a  civilised  power,  let  us 
make  the  most  of  the  opportunity.  An  unascertained 
border  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  quarrels.  Steps 
will  be  taken,  we  trust,  to  discover  how  far  Menelik's 
power  actually  extends  towards  the  Nile  in  the  totally 
unexplored  region  between  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Blue  Nile  and  the  Sobat ;  what  is  his  frontier  in  Galla- 
land  between  the  Sobat  and  Lake  Rudolph  ;  and  what 
claims  we  may  reasonably  prefer  in  those  quarters. 
At  present  the  provinces  of  Dar  Fertit — south  of  the 
Ghezireh — and  Beni  Shangul  (where  there  is  said  to  be 
gold)  are  asserted  by  Menelik  to  be  within  his  dominions. 
Plainly  we  cannot  admit  this  ;  but  the  sooner  we  formu- 
late our  wishes  and  bring  the  matter  to  a  friendly 
conclusion,  the  better  for  us  and  for  the  Sudan. 


ELECTIVE  LICENSING  BODIES. 

THE  London  County  Council  has  once  more  illus- 
trated the  danger  and  unwisdom  of  entrusting  judi- 
cial functions  to  a  popularly  elected  body.  The  Theatres 
and  Music-halls  Committee  goes  into  the  facts  of  each 
application,  examines  witnesses,  and  recommends  the 
Council  to  grant  or  refuse  licenses  with  or  without 
conditions.  If  the  Council  adopted  the  report  of 
its  committee,  there  would  not  be  so  much  to  be 
said  against  the  system.  The  larger  body  insists 
on  re-opening  every  case.  Members  cross-examine 
licensees  as  to  their  profits  and  sub-contracts  in  the 
middle  of  the  Council  hall,  and  move  amendments 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  in  order  to 
air  their  pet  views  about  Sunday  trading  or  drink.  The 
speeches  of  counsel,  who  appear  at  considerable  ex- 
pense for  the  applicants,  are  punctuated  by  cheers  and 
laughter,  and  sometimes  drowned  in  a  storm  of 
conflicting  cries.  The  levity  and  indecorum  of  the 
sitting  on  Wednesday  reached  such  a  point  as  to 
resemble  the  procedure  of  a  French  revolutionary 
tribunal.  With  regard  to  Sunday  concerts  the  Council 
has  got  itself  into  a  ridiculous  and  illogical  position. 
Its  decision  of  last  year  was  in  effect  to  say  to  the 
licensee,  here  is  an  ordinary  music  license  for  six  days 
in  the  week,  which  is  all  we  have  the  power  to 
give  you,  but  if  you  open  on  Sundays,  we  shall 
not  do  anything  to  you,  provided  you  do  not  open 
for  gain  or  by  way  of  trade.  In  other  words  the 
Council  said  to  its  licensee,  you  may  break  the  law  of 
the  land,  provided  you  do  so  in  a  particular  way. 
Could  a  licensing  authority  take  up  a  more  absurd 
position  ?  Putting  aside  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
in  each  case  whether  or  no  a  profit  has  been  made,  the 
only  correct  course  for  a  licensing  tribunal  would  be  to 
grant  the  ordinary  six-days'  license  and  leave  it  to  the 
licensee  to  open  on  the  seventh  day  at  his  own  peril, 
the  Council  leaving  the  law  to  take  its  course.  If 
the  licensee  should  be  convicted  of  a  breach  of  the 
law,  at  the  instance  of  no  matter  whom,  it  would  then 
be  for  the  licensing  authority  to  consider  at  the  next 
application  whether  the  license  should  be  renewed.  The 
tribunal  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  wisdom  or  folly  of 
the  law  :  but  it  should  not  assist  in  its  evasion. 

Far  more  serious  than  the  Sunday  concert  question  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  County  Council  has  dealt  with 
the  licenses  of  some  of  the  larger  and  more  popular 
music  halls,  like  the  Palace.  The  Council  has  happily 
nothing  to  do  with  the  granting  or  refusing  of  liquor 
licenses.  What  it  can  do  and  does  is  to  grant  a  music 
and  dancing  license  subject  to  a  condition  that  no  drink 
shall  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  or  in  the  auditorium, 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  order  therefore  to  get  his  music 
and  dancing  license,  which  is  essential  to  his  existence, 
the  applicant  has  to  bind  himself  not  to  apply  at  brewster 
sessions  for  a  drink  license.  Since  1896  the  Palace 
Theatre  has  had  its  music  license  regularly  renewed 
subject  only  to  the  condition  that  there  should  be  no 
promenade,  and  the  committee  reported  that  it  should 
be  again  granted  on  the  same  terms.  Without  any 
notice  to  the  proprietors,  without  any  evidence  or  even 
complaint  against  the  management,  a  councillor  rises 
on  Wednesday  and  proposes  an  amendment  that  the 
Palace  Theatre  shall  only  have  its  music  license  on  the 
condition  that  no  drinks  are  sold  in  the  auditorium, 
which  is  carried.  Here  is  a  judicial  decision  relating 
to  private  property  arrived  at  without  evidence  and 
without  hearing  the  parties  interested  !  The  case  of 
the  Hippodrome  is  very  much  worse,  amounting  to  a 
gross  moral  injustice.  The  owners  of  the  London 
Hippodrome,  a  new  place  of  entertainment  about  to  be 
opened,  have  spent  ,£100,000  on  the  fabric  and  its 
approaches,  relying  on  the  renewal  of  their  provisional 
license,  to  which  no  condition  about  the  sale  of  liquor 
was  attached.  On  Wednesday  the  Council  passed  an 
amendment  to  their  committee's  report  by  a  majority 
of  one  to  the  effect  that  no  intoxicating  drinks  should 
be  consumed  anywhere  on  the  premises  !  The  Hippo- 
drome proprietors  must  therefore  go  without  their 
music  license  or  their  drink  license,  probable  ruin  in 
either  event  staring  them  in  the  face.  And  this  merely 
to  gratify  the  desire  of  a  single  member  to  sacrifice  his 
principles  to  save  the  consistency  (!)  of  the  Council. 
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We  do  not  know  whether  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  drink  in  the  auditorium  will  do  the  Palace 
Theatre  any  harm.  What  we  protest  against  is 
the  handing  over  of  large  pecuniary  interests  to  be 
made  the  football  of  contending  parties  in  a  popular 
assembly,  who  play  the  game  with  the  customary 
manifestations  of  excitement  and  amusement.  The 
settlement  of  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  individual 
ought  never  to  be  entrusted  to  any  but  a  judicial 
tribunal,  proceeding  by  recognised  judicial  methods, 
with  no  constituency  to  serve,  no  applause  to  win,  and 
nothing  but  justice  to  administer  according  to  the  rules 
of  evidence.  So  strongly  do  we  hold  this  view 
that  we  would  willingly  see  the  granting  of  liquor 
licenses  transferred  from  the  unpaid  justices  to  a  profes- 
sional tribunal.  Be  that  as  it  may,  its  power  of  grant- 
ing music  and  dancing  licenses  is  used  by  the  London 
County  Council  so  capriciously  and  erratically  as  to 
inflict  serious  injustice  upon  individuals,  and  thus  to 
discredit  the  whole  system  of  popular  licensing 
authorities. 


THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL  AT  ROME. 

''"PHE  proposed  foundation  of  a  British  School  at 
-A-  Rome  will  be  welcomed  on  all  hands ;  and  its 
advocates  will  probably  be  called  upon  to  explain, 
not  why  such  an  institution  is  now  required,  but 
why  so  obvious  a  need  has  been  so  long  neglected. 
The  duty  of  assisting  and  organising  the  work  of 
students  in  Greece  and  Italy,  by  means  of  Schools 
at  Athens  and  at  Rome,  is  now  recognised  by  all 
nations  with  any  pretence  to  civilisation  and  culture. 
The  necessity  of  founding  such  schools  is,  indeed, 
felt  by  the  Greek  and  Italian  Governments,  which 
only  grant  special  facilities  for  study  and  research  to 
students  associated  with  recognised  institutions  of  this 
nature.  That  English  students  should  thus  be  excluded 
from  the  privileges  and  advantages  enjoyed  by  French 
Germans  and  Americans  is  a  state  of  things  not  to  be 
tolerated  in  these  days  of  international  emulation.  And 
the  absence  of  such  a  school  in  Rome  almost  casts  a 
slight  on  the  friendly  relations  of  England  and  Italy, 
just  as  the  presence  of  the  foreign  schools  in  Athens  is 
welcomed  and  recognised  by  the  Greek  Government  as 
a  symbol  of  international  courtesy,  and  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  debt  of  the  civilised  world. 

Perhaps  some  of  those  who  fully  recognise  the 
necessity  of  providing  students  in  Rome  with  a  library 
and  with  skilled  advice  and  assistance  in  their  work 
may  not  see  the  necessity  of  a  separate  institution  for 
each  nationality.  But,  even  apart  from  the  difficulty  of 
language,  which  would  not  operate,  for  example,  be- 
tween Germans  and  Austrians  or  English  and  Americans, 
the  educational  systems  and  the  requirements  of  students 
differ  so  much  in  different  countries  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  find  any  common  basis  of  organisation. 
The  original  Instituto  di  Corrispondenza  Archeo- 
logica,  founded  in  Rome  in  1829,  was  international 
in  character ;  of  the  list  of  original  members  a 
very  fair  proportion,  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole, 
was  English  ;  and  there  are  several  English  con- 
tributors to  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Annali. 
But  the  English  element  gradually  dropped  out  ; 
the  French  formally  seceded  ;  and  the  German  element 
at  length  prevailed  so  completely  that  the  Institute 
became,  first  in  fact  and  then  in  form,  a  purely  German 
organisation,  supported  by  the  German  State.  The 
seceding  French  formed  a  similar  French  institution, 
with  a  branch  in  Greece  which  was  the  first  of  the  group 
of  foreign  schools  that  has  now  grown  up  in  Athens  ; 
while  the  Italians  have  not  only  devoted  themselves  to 
a  thorough  and  scientific  exploration  and  study  of  their 
own  antiquities  but  have  also  made  provision  for  their 
students  in  Athens.  We  English,  instead  of  participa- 
ting in  this  great  advance  in  many  departments  of 
classical  study,  stood  strangely  aloof  from  all  such 
efforts  until  the  remedy  was  partly  applied  by  the 
foundation,  in  1886,  of  the  British  School  at  Athens. 
After  nine  years  of  work  during  which  this  school,  in 
spite  of  its  scanty  endowment,  had  vindicated  for  itself 
a  recognised  position  beside  the  older  and  richer  schools 
of  France,  Germany,  and  America,  its  efforts  were 
rewarded  and  its  purpose  was  officially  approved  by  a 


Government  grant  and  by  a  substantial  increase  in 
private  support.  In  order  to  place  England  once  more 
abreast  of  her  Continental  and  American  rivals,  what 
now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  found  a  similar  school  in 
Rome.  The  Government  can  hardly  refuse  a  subven- 
tion, having  already  admitted  the  principle  in  the  case 
of  the  school  at  Athens.  But  it  is  mainly  to  private 
support  that  any  such  institution  must  look  in 
England  ;  and  such  support  is  sure  to  be  forthcoming 
as  soon  as  the  need  is  pointed  out  and  the  method  of 
meeting  it  is  provided. 

The  two  oldest  and  most  richly  endowed  of  the 
schools  at  Athens,  the  French  and  the  German,  are 
practically  offshoots  of  the  French  and  German  schools 
at  Rome.  The  new  English  school  at  Rome,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  be,  at  least  in  its  origin,  an  offshoot  of 
the  school  at  Athens.  The  two  schools  will,  in  a  way, 
complement  each  other;  for  the  student  who  has  traced 
the  beginnings  of  Greek  art  in  Athens,  and  seen  there 
also  the  mutilated  fragments  of  its  highest  perfection, 
must  pursue  in  the  Roman  the  reflexion  of  its  glory,  and 
seek  in  Italian  galleries  the  copies  of  Greek  masterpieces, 
or  even  sometimes  the  originals  themselves  carried  off 
by  Roman  conquerors.  And  the  student  of  Roman 
antiquities  will  also  need  to  trace  back  to  their  source 
in  Greece  the  artistic  influences  to  which  Italy  and 
Europe  are  indebted.  But  the  scope  of  the  Roman 
school  will  be  wider  than  that  of  Athens,  inasmuch  as 
the  history  of  Rome  and  of  Italy  is  more  varied  and 
continuous.  The  students  will  not  be  occupied  only 
with  classical  archaeology,  but  also  with  palasographical 
studies  in  the  Italian  libraries,  with  the  art  of  the  middle 
ages  and  the  Renaissance,  and  with  the  endless  treasures 
of  historical  records  that  Rome  can  offer.  English 
students  have  not  indeed  been  behindhand  in  some  of 
these  branches  of  research  ;  but  they  have  hitherto  been 
working  at  a  disadvantage  ;  and  the  foundation  of  the 
British  school  will  be  welcomed  by  them,  and  will 
attract  others  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  Thanks  to 
all  these  varied  interests,  the  new  school  at  Rome  may 
look  forward  to  universal  sympathy  at  its  inaugura- 
tion. 


AUTHORITY  AND  LITERARY  TASTE. 

THREE  well-known  experts  in  literature  have  very 
recently  expounded  their  views  on  the  subject  of 
literary  taste.  Mr.  Birrell  lectured  at  Edinburgh  on 
"Is  it  possible  to  tell  a  good  book  from  a  bad  one?" 
Lord  Rosebery,  his  chairman,  followed  with  a  wittilyt 
sceptical  treatment  of  the  general  subject  of  taste  in 
literature,  denying  most  of  the  canons  and  methods, 
especially  that  of  "elegant  extracts"  which  Mr.  Birrell 
had  obligingly  laid  down  in  order  to  enable  his  hearers 
themselves  to  become  accomplished  tasters  of  literature. 
Lastly  during  the  week  Professor  Courthope,  the 
Oxford  Professor  of  Poetry,  has  been  lecturing  on 
"  Law  in  Taste."  What  they  are  all  in  search  of 
is  some  principle  of  authority  whereby  each  reader 
may  range  under  the  categories  of  good  or  bad 
everything  calling  itself  literature.  Is  it  to  be  inde- 
pendent private  judgment,  every  man  having  equal 
authority  with  another  to  make  the  category  of  good 
equivalent  to  what  pleases  himself,  and  the  category  of 
bad  what  he  dislikes  ?  Lord  Rosebery  seems  to  leave 
the  question  in  this  condition.  He  takes  his  analogy 
from  the  dinner-table.  A  man  finds  out  what  he  dis- 
likes or  what  disagrees  with  his  feelings  in  reading,  in 
the  same  way  that  he  finds  out  what  gives  him 
comfort  or  the  disagreeables  of  dyspepsia  in  eating. 
He  tries  experiments  ;  and  another  man's  experiments 
are  no  more  help  to  him  in  the  mental  than  they  are  in 
the  physical  sphere  of  operations.  Literature  is  thus 
in  the  same  case  as  other  things  with  which  we  have 
to  do. 

"And  others'  errors  teach  us  not, 

Not  much  their  wisdom  teaches  ; 
And  most  of  sterling  worth  is  what 
Our  own  experience  preaches." 

It  is  apparently  as  hopeless,  but  not  a  whit  more. so, 
to  get  a  standard  for  literature  as  for  practical  conduct. 
We  must  go  about  to  obtain  it  in  the  same  way,  if  it  is 
to  be  obtained  at  all,  for  our  reading  as  for  other  *h!vgz: 
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Private  judgment  must  be  surrendered  in  certain  cases 
— for  example  let  us  say  those  of  the  four  great  epic 
poems  of  the  world  as  mentioned  bv  Professor  Court- 
hope,  "The  Iliad"  "The  .Eneid "  "The  Divine 
Comedy"  and  "Paradise  Lost."  Here  we  are  in  the 
august  presence  of  authority  to  which  we  must  bow.  If 
we  ask  why  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  other  intelli- 
gible answer  than  that  we  are  irresistibly  bound  to 
render  our  homage  to  that  which  has  preserved  vigour 
and  vitality  while  other  things  in  a  mutable  world  have 
gone  into  oblivion. 

"  The  voice  we  hear  this  passing  night 

Was  heard  in  ancient  days  by  Emperor  and  Clown." 

Some  of  us  may  not  understand  those  noble  qualities 
by  virtue  of  which   the  greatest  become  immortal. 
Professor   Courthope    will    speak    in    an  unknown 
tongue  to  the  great  majority  of  us  of  the  canons  to 
which  a  poem  conforms  which  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  greatness   in  the  art  of  poetry.    It  may  be  the 
majestic  work  moves  us  not ;  we  cannot  breathe  the 
pure  serene.    What  the  eminent  critics  term  second 
rate,  perhaps  gives  us  more  pleasure  than  those  works 
which  "  have  become  part  of  the  law  of  fine  art."  Yet 
modesty,  and  the  habit  of  deferring  in  so  many  de- 
partments of  life  to  the  authority  of  that  which  has 
established  itself  through  the  ages  serve  us  here  also  ; 
and  we  must  bow  though  we  may  not  comprehend. 
The  great  classic  is  established  reverently  in  the  minds 
of  many  who  never  read  him,  as  Voltaire  said  of 
Dante.     Professor    Courthope    rather    confuses  his 
account  of  authority  by  introducing  "  the  universal  and 
enduring  consent  of  the  best  critics."    We  never  know 
who  they  may  be  ;  at  different  periods  they  give  totally 
different    reasons   for    admiring    the   great  classic. 
They   are   sometimes   as   perverse   and    insolent  as 
the   Bishop's   young   friends   who   would   not  read 
"  Paradise  Lost"  because  "they  could  not  put  up  with 
Milton's  theology."    Oxford,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Professor  Courthope's  lecture,  now  does  full  justice  to 
Milton   as   poet ;   but   Arthur   Clough    writing  from 
Oxford  in  1838  said  "  It  is  difficult  here  even  to  obtain 
assent  to  Milton's  greatness  as  a  poet  ;   quite  im- 
possible, I  should  think,  if  you  are  unable  to  say  that 
you  do  not  know  anything  about  his  prose  writings.  .  . 
Were  it  not  for  the  happy  notion  that  a  man's  poetry 
is  not  at  all  affected  by  his  opinions,  or  indeed  character 
and  mind  altogether,  I  fear  the  '  Paradise  Lost  '  would 
be  utterly  unsaleable,  except  for  waste  paper,  in  the 
University."    When  Colonel  Everard  in  "Woodstock" 
quoted  "  Comus"  to  Sir  Henry  Lee,  Milton  had  not 
then  become  one  of  the  authorities  from  whom  the 
critics  derive  their  rules  of  criticism  ;  but  the  fine  old 
■knight  knew  great  poetry  when  he  heard  it.  Who 
does  not  remember   his  outburst  of  fury  when  he 
found   the   poet   was  the  author  of  the  "  Defensio 
Anglicani  Populi  "  :  and  Everard's  reply  "  You  pressed 
me,  you  defied  me,  to  produce  poetry  as  good  as 
Shakespeare's.     I  only  thought  of  the  verses  not  of 
the  politics  of  Milton"?    But  the  great  writers  are  as 
independent  of  the  most  cultivated  of  critics  as  they 
are  of  the  opinions  of  the  ignorant  who  fail  to  perceive 
their  beauties  owing  to  the  badness  of  their  own  taste. 
In  Professor  Courthope's  phrase  they  become  part  of 
the   law    of   fine    art,   they  establish  their  authority 
by  their  own  inherent  virtue  through  all  changes  of 
human  thought,  and  all  variations  of  outward  circum- 
stances.    Rules  of   criticism    are   only  more  or  less 
plausible  reasons  for  submitting  to  the  authority  :  the 
rules  will  from  time  to  time  be  shown  to  have  been 
mistaken  ;  and  the  authority  itself  will  appear  calmly 
surviving.    So  that  the  question  of  taste  is  ultimately 
decided  by  authority  as  so  many  other  perhaps  more 
important  matters  are  settled.    Bad  taste  and  good 
taste  are  in  themselves  as  vague  as  heresy  or  treason 
without    reference    to    some    authority.      Like  other 
authorities,  the  authorities   of  taste  establish  their 
claims   by  surviving   the  vicissitudes  of  time.  The 
reader  of  taste  is  the  reader  who  feels  vividly  their 
power  and  charm  :  the  reader  who  is  without  taste  is 
one  who  is  irresponsive  to  their  influence  ;  who  feels 
no  touch  of  emotion,  and  no  stimulation  of  thought  in 
their  presence.    We  cannot  get  beyond  this  by  any 
•definition  of  taste.    In  the  case  of  modern  literature  we 


have  to  refer  to  the  same  standard  indirectly.  Partly 
from  defect  of  natural  ability  to  enter  into  the  minds  of 
the  great  writers,  partly  through  defect  of  education, 
most  readers  find  their  intellectual  wants  satisfied  by 
reading  which  would  not  be  tolerable  if  the  spirit  of  the 
great  writers  were  upon  them.  It  is  thus  possible,  with- 
out arrogating  any  individual  right  to  have  one's  own 
preferences  dubbed  good  taste  and  another's  bad,  to  say 
that  tried  by  this  standard  their  taste  is  in  fact  bad. 
Without  this  standard  it  would  be  at  least  impolite  to 
make  any  assertion  about  their  taste  at  all.  They  are 
pleased,  and  it  would  not  be  for  anyone  else  to  question 
their  pleasure.  But  with  this  standard  we  are  justified 
in  answering  Mr.  Birrell's  question  "  Is  it  possible  to 
tell  a  good  book  from  a  bad  ?  "  by  saying,  unfortunately 
to  most  people  it  is  not  possible.  They  have  no  stan- 
dard of  authority.   


THE  OSPREY. 

THE  shooting  of  an  osprey  in  Norfolk,  on  the  orna- 
mental waters  of  Mr.  Justice  Cozens-Hardy's 
estate,  not  long  since,  enables  us  to  call  attention  to 
the  case  of  one  of  our  most  interesting  British  birds, 
now  hunted  by  collectors  to  the  very  verge  of  extinction. 
The  rare  specimens  which  occasionally  visit  the  old 
haunts  of  the  species  almost  invariably  meet  with  the 
fate  of  this  Norfolk  bird  ;  the  first  prowling  gunner  who 
observes  them  lets  fly  at  them.  And  in  this  the 
osprey's  lot  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  rare 
birds;  witness  the  fate  of  the  honey  buzzard  the  other 
day  which  roused  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  righteous  in- 
dignation, though  apparently  he  sees  nothing  to  object 
to  in  the  massacre  of  Muscovy  ducks.  With  a  little 
encouragement  and  intelligent  protection  from  land- 
owners the  osprey  might  again  be  a  familiar  feature  of 
our  inland  waters  ;  but  in  face  of  the  fact  that  every 
stray  specimen  is  shot  down  as  soon  as  it  appears,  the 
naturalist  who  desires  to  see  our  country  rich  in  varied 
feathered  life  may  well  despair  of  any  such  consum- 
mation. A  few  Scottish  owners  have  done  their  best 
to  preserve  the  species,  and  thanks  to  their  efforts  it 
still  breeds  in  one  or  two  of  its  North  British  haunts  ; 
but  it  has  vanished  from  England.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  an  appeal  to  English  landowners  may  result 
in  effective  protective  action  with  a  view  to  wooing  it 
back  again  ? 

It  is  not  likely,  even  with  the  most  widespread  pro- 
tection, that  the  bird  would  ever  again  cover  the  whole 
extent  of  its  old  range.  It  is  a  bird  that  loves  quietness 
and  seclusion  ;  and  its  former  South  Coast  haunts  will 
for  that  reason  probably  know  it  no  more.  But  in  the 
Lake  district,  where  it  used  to  breed  prolifically,  in  the 
Broad  district  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  and  several 
similar  well-watered  areas,  there  are  still  many  remote 
and  quiet  places  to  which  it  could  undoubtedly  be  en- 
couraged to  return.  It  is  especially  fond  of  well-wooded 
waters.  Rivers  and  meres  in  woodland  districts,  over- 
grown islets,  and  similar  places,  give  it  the  conditions 
under  which  it  would  flourish  again  if  only  the  gunner 
could  be  persuaded  to  stop  his  campaign  of  destruction 
against  every  specimen  that  makes  a  tentative  visit  to 
our  shores. 

In  its  habits  of  life  the  osprey,  if  it  could  be  induced 
to  return  to  us,  would  be  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
features  of  our  water  areas.  The  effect  of  the  presence 
of  a  few  of  these  fine  fishing-eagles  about  an  inland  lake 
is  very  striking.  It  has  something  of  the  hovering  habit 
of  the  kestrel  in  its  flight  ;  and  its  pounce  and  struggle 
with  its  prey  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights 
imaginable.  It  is  a  noisy  fisher,  making  a  prodigious 
splash  when  it  plunges,  sometimes  going  clean  under 
the  surface  after  a  fish.  It  has  the  spiked  feet  charac- 
teristic of  the  fishing-owls,  and  this  feature  gives  it  a 
very  great  power  of  talon-grip  that  occasionally  leads  to 
Homeric  battle  beween  itself  and  its  prey,  in  which  the 
bird  does  not  always  come  off  best.  For  this  spiked 
grip  makes  it  difficult  for  the  osprey  to  unlock  its  talons 
once  they  are  closed  upon  a  victim  ;  and  although  that 
is  an  advantage  when  a  small  fish  is  seized,  it  is  some- 
times the  reverse  ;  and  instances  have  been  observed  in 
which  the  bird  has  been  dragged  and  held  under  water, 
and  drowned  before  it  was  able  to  loosen  its  grip  from 
the  Tartar  upon  which  it  had  pounced. 
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Its  destruction  of  game  fish  might  be  urged  as  a 
reason  against  the  preservation  of  the  osprey  ;  and 
certainly  it  is  not  a  desirable  neighbour  for  salmon  and 
trout.  But  that  is  not  a  point  that  can  be  urged  against 
its  preservation  in  such  an  area  as  the  Broad  district, 
where  there  are  no  game  fish  to  be  considered.  A 
coarse  fishing  area  such  as  the  Broad  district  would 
certainly  be  benefited  rather  than  injured  by  the 
presence  of  ospreys  ;  since  they  would  help  to  thin  out 
the  huge  numbers  of  bream  that  preponderate  in  such 
waters.  Bream,  as  a  surface  fish — in  the  early  morning 
the  streams  and  lakes  are  alive  with  shoals  of  them 
tumbling  on  the  surface — would  be  the  chief  prey  of 
the  osprey  in  such  areas,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
fishing  generally,  since  the  overwhelming  preponder- 
ance of  bream  in  our  sluggish  coarse-fishing  waters 
is  a  nuisance  rather  than  a  gain  to  anglers. 

Its  nesting  habits,  again,  should  mark  it  out  as  a 
species  to  be  encouraged  by  those  landowners  who  have 
any  care  for  the  picturesque  side  of  the  wild  life  of  their 
estates.  An  eyrie  of  ospreys  would  be  an  estate  feature 
of  a  very  notable  kind.  The  nest  is  a  huge  structure  of 
sods,  twigs  and  grass,  built  as  high  up  as  the  bird  can 
find  branches  adequate  for  its  support.  A  tree  with  a 
dead  top  and  a  lateral  spread  of  branches  at  the  live 
summit  is  its  favourite  building  place  ;  and  there  it 
spreads  out  a  nest  to  the  width  of  three  or  four  feet, 
projecting  outwardly  so  far  that  it  is  often  impossible 
for  a  climber  to  get  access  to  it.  In  the  absence  of 
such  trees  it  will  build  in  old  ruins,  and  even  on  the 
bare  rock  in  places  difficult  of  access.  The  tree-built 
eyries  are  visible  a  great  distance  off :  and  have  a  fine 
effect  upon  wooded  islands  and  forest-bordered  waters. 
The  possession  of  a  stray  specimen  in  a  glass  case  is 
hardly  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
living  creatures  from  our  English  landscape.  We 
would  fain  hope  that  the  better  class  of  owners, 
to  whom  their  landlordism  is  a  trusteeship  for  such  pur- 
poses, might  even  now,  when  the  species  is  so  nearly 
at  the  verge  of  extinction  as  a  breeding  British  species 
that  any  such  attempt  must  be  doubtful  in  its  issue, 
take  such  steps  as  may  yet  give  us  back  so  interesting 
a  creature.  We  commend  the  osprey  to  the  Wild 
Birds'  Protection  Society,  which  we  are  glad  to  see  is 
issuing  a  Christmas  card  of  its  own.  The  Society's 
best  chance  of  success  lies  in  work  amongst  children, 
and  the  Christmas  card  makes  an  apt  and  graceful 
device  for  spreading  the  gospel  of  bird  love.  That  the 
design  is  good  goes  without  saying,  seeing  that  it  is 
the  work  (and  gift)  of  Mr.  Archibald  Thorburn. 


BELLONA   IN   OXFORD  STREET. 

THEY  call  the  play  at  the  Princess's  "The  Absent- 
Minded  Beggar,  or  For  Queen  and  Country."  The 
sub-title  is  well  enough  ;  but  why  drag  in  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  ?  He,  in  his  turn,  may  drag  in  many  members 
of  the  public,  (though  surely  there  is  a  gold-mine  for 
the  management  which  shall  make  its  house  an  unique 
sanctuary  from  his  poem  ;)  but  anyone  who  is  drawn  by 
the  title  will  be  disappointed  and,  perhaps,  resentful. 
For  the  play  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pervasive  crea- 
ture of  Mr.  Kipling's  fancy.  The  hero  is  simply  our  old 
friend,  the  gently-nurtured,  falsely-accused  young  man 
who  enlists  and  takes  his  wife  out  to  the  war.  The 
curtain  has  not  been  up  for  five  minutes  before  we 
know  him  to  be  provident,  chaste,  thoughtful — free,  in 
fact,  from  any  taint  of  absent-mindedness.  When,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  act,  he  is  betrayed  by  the  villain  (an 
Afrikander)  to  the  father  of  the  heroine  he  is  kissing, 
one  feels  that  no  one  but  a  villain  could  have 
been  so  stupid  as  not  to  foresee  that  "  She  is  my 
wife !  "  would  bring  the  curtain  triumphantly  down. 
I  had  some  hope  in  the  second  act  that  we  were 
to  get,  after  all,  a  study  in  absent-mindedness.  An 
acknowledged  burglar  came  to  the  barracks,  bent  on 
being  enlisted.  His  wife  clung  to  his  arm,  sobbing. 
He  shook  her  off  very  callously.  I  pricked  up  my  ears. 
"Better,"  said  the  burglar,  "to  die  with  a  bullet 
through  your  heart  than  to  finish  with  a  rope  round 
your  neck  !  "  After  that,  I  gave  up  all  hope  of  seeing 
Mr.  Kipling's  creation  across  footlights.  I  felt  that  I 
had  been  brought  on  false  pretences,  and  I  was  vexed. 
Mr.  Kipling's  psychology  of  the  private  soldier  interests 


me.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  average  private 
soldier  is  as  Mr.  Kipling  represents  him,  and  I  should  like 
to  see  him,  with  all  his  faults  and  his  virtues,  in  the  three 
dimensions  of  the  stage.  Even  the  most  vividly  realistic 
writer  on  paper  cannot  make  his  creations  so  actual, 
so  real  to  us,  as  might  a  writer  for  the  theatre.  The 
trouble  is  that  writers  for  the  theatre  think  first  of 
the  public,  then  of  previous  plays,  then  (if  at  all)  of 
life.  And  so  it  comes  that  the  only  plausible  picture 
of  a  private  soldier  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Kipling. 
What  a  pity  that  Mr.  Arthur  Shirley,  author  of  the 
Princess's  piece,  did  not  make  some  effort  to  dramatise 
Mr.  Kipling's  idea,  and  so  live  up  to  his  catching 
title  !  He  need  not  in  this  case  have  been  afraid  to 
make  his  hero  imperfect.  The  public  has  already  been 
educated  by  Mr.  Kipling's  poem  to  forgive  the  private 
his  imperfections,  to  regard  them  as  necessary,  in- 
herent elements  of  his  character.  The  lesson,  the 
well-learnt  lesson,  of  the  poem  is  that  one  must 
not  expect  to  find  all  the  civic  virtues  in  a  good 
fighter  ;  that  such  tendencies  as  gallantry  and  im- 
providence are  part  of  his  nature  ;  that  if  he 
were  in  time  of  peace  a  more  exemplary  person  he 
would  cut  less  of  a  dash  in  the  wars  ;  in  fact,  that 
Nature  does  not  let  the  world  have  it  both  ways,  and 
that  men  who  are  endowed  with  more  than  the  average 
of  one  quality  must  pay  for  it  with  a  more  than  average 
lack  of  another.  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Kipling's  popu- 
larity and  his  popular  sense  have  enabled  him  to  drive 
his  lesson  home,  eclipsing  the  vogue  of  two  poems 
which  had,  as  poems,  greater  artistic  merit  than  his — 
"  Let  'em  all  come  "  and  "  A  little  bit  off  the  top."  By 
the  way,  it  is  a  pity  that,  whereas  the  reciters  and 
singers  of  Mr.  Kipling's  poem  are  innumerable,  the  one 
man  who  could  have  rendered  it  quite  satisfactorily  has 
retired  from  active  labour.  The  Great  Macdermott 
-  I  am,  alas  !  just  old  enough  to  remember 
how  Great  he  was  —  has  withdrawn  his  incompar- 
able presence  from  the  boards.  Why  was  he  not 
persuaded  to  return  awhile?  What  a  companion- 
picture  to  Cincinnatus  at  the  plough  :  the  Great 
Macdermott,  surprised  in  the  back-garden  of  his  well- 
earned  villa,  and  implored  to  place  again  at  the  service 
of  the  State  that  minatory  forefinger  of  his,  those 
polyboophonous  lungs  !  Mr.  Kipling  can  receive  no 
greater  tribute  than  that  his  poem  has  electrified  the 
land  without  the  help  of  that  other  Great  man.  .  .  . 
However,  why  should  I  be  sneering  at  Mr.  Kipling? 
Reaction  against  him  and  all  his  works  will  set  in  soon 
enough.  He  will  be  not  less  under-rated  than  he  has 
been  over-rated,  and  then — then  I  shall  be  sorry  I 
sneered.  Besides,  if  Mr.  Kipling  had  not,  in  the  past 
year  or  two,  been  making  a  guy  of  his  Muse,  he  would 
never  (not  having  Tennyson's  extraneous  gift  for  fusing 
Sunday  School  with  Board  School)  have  been  able  to 
make  the  mob  caper  to  his  piping  and  to  force  on  it, 
incidentally,  the  sound  moral  of  his  latest  effusion. 

Thackeray,  another  artist  whose  extraneous  qualities 
saved  him  from  unpopularity,  declares,  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  chapter  of  "  Pendennis,"  that  he,  like  Warrington, 
is  "  quite  ready  to  protest "  against  the  doctrine  "  that 
men  of  letters,  and  what  is  called  genius,  are  to  be 
exempt  from  the  prose  duties  of  this  daily,  bread- 
winning,  tax-paying  life,  and  are  not  to  be  made  to 
work  and  pay  like  their  neighbours."  I  suspect  that 
Mr.  Kipling,  also,  would  be  "quite  ready  to  protest." 
Nor,  I  fancy,  would  Thackeray  have  disapproved  of  the 
"  Absent-Minded  Beggar  "  if  he  had  heard  it  recited  in 
the  Cave  of  Harmony  (or  whatever  the  place  was 
called).  And  yet,  the  doctrine  of  that  poem  is  on 
all  fours  with  the  very  "  doctrine  "  which  made  him  and 
Warrington  so  angry.  For  doing  good  work,  the  man 
of  letters  or  of  any  other  art  is  as  poorly  rewarded  by 
his  country  as  is  the  soldier  in  time  of  peace,  and  his 
very  power  for  good  work — that  constant  abstraction 
and  absorption  without  which  good  work  cannot  be 
done — does  disable  him  from  performing  well  and  profit- 
ably "  the  prose  duties  "of  citizenship.  He,  like  the 
soldier,  is  ill-balanced,  lopsided.  Nature  has  not  given  it 
him  "  both  ways."  He  is  a  creature  to  be  dealt  gently 
with,  to  be  forgiven  many  lapses,  to  be  "  let  off"  many 
tasks  which  other  men  must  be  made  to  perform.  He  is, 
moreover,  a  creature  to  be  endowed,  because  he  can- 
not earn,  and  because  his  efforts  to  earn  are  the  de- 
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struction  of  his  work.  This  seems  to  you,  reader,  as 
to  Thackeray,  a  maudlin  plea.  Mr.  Kipling's  parallel 
plea  seems  to  you  quite  robust  and  righteous.  If  Mr. 
Kipling  had  called  the  artist — and  how  aptly  he  might 
have  called  him  ! — an  "  Absent-Minded  Beggar,"  and 
made  him  the  subject  of  an  appeal  to  you,  you  would 
not  have  given  a  single  shilling.  If  he  had  said 
"  When  you've  had  your  glut  of  '  Nikola '  and  '  Stalky  ' 
the  unclean, 

When  you've  chucked  the  bones  of  '  Dooley '  to  the 
crows, 

Will  you  kindly  drop  a  shilling  in  my  little  tambourine 

For  a  gentleman  in  slippers,  writing  Prose?  " 
you  would  doubtless  have  sent  even  //is  tambourine 
empty  away.  And  yet,  is  the  artist's  lot  not  one  for 
pity  and  homage  and  succour?  Must  not  he,  too, 
renounce  and  live  hardly,  be  brave  and  obedient  and 
enduring?  True,  all  his  labours  he  accepts  willingly, 
because  he  loves  them.  He  rejoices  in  his  work.  But 
so  does  the  soldier  in  his.  The  soldier  loves  fighting  ;  but 
does  that  make  him  less  a  hero  ?  The  soldier  who  kills 
twenty  men  is  honoured  by  you,  rightly,  for  his  courage. 
But  the  artist  may  produce  for  his  pleasure  twenty 
masterpieces,  and  you  take  them — if  you  take  them 
at  all — as  a  matter  of  course.  For  him  whom  your 
charity  might  enable  to  produce  masterpieces  you  take 
no  thought  whatsoever.  (I  admit  that,  if  you  did,  the  fund 
might  be  rather  hard  to  administer  discreetly.)  And  the 
mere  notion  that  such  aman  isto  be  pardoned,  on  account 
of  his  power,  anything  which  would  be  unpardonable  in 
yourself— that  is  altogether  outside  the  range  of  your 
comprehension.  Yet  Mr.  Kipling  can  open  wide  your 
hearts  and  your  minds  and  your  pockets  for  the  soldier. 
The  contrast  is  significant.  The  art  of  warfare  still 
appeals  to  you  all  ;  the  fine  arts  still  appeal  only  to  an 
embarrassed  few.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  think  a  single 
one  of  the  shillings  for  the  Kipling  fund  misgiven,  or 
that  I  admire  less  warmly  than  you  those  qualities  of 
courage  and  endurance  which  your  soldiers  are  dis- 
playing. I  am  as  much  moved  as  you  by  the  glory  and 
horror  of  war.  But  my  sympathy  is  not  bounded  by 
my  admiration  of  fine  qualities  displayed  in  actual 
violence.    Art,  too,  has  its  heroes  for  me. 

I  find  that  I  have  said  little  about  the  play  at  the 
Princess's.  Indeed,  since  it  deals  with  the  actual  and 
present  warfare  in  South  Africa,  of  which  the  bare  reports 
must  obviously  eclipse  any  mere  theatrical  version, 
I  have  little  or  nothing  to  say.  To  me,  moreover, 
there  is  something  unseemly  in  the  act  of  watching 
a  theatrical  version  of  that  terribly  real  thing  which, 
done  with  real  bloodshed,  is  causing  agony  and 
desolation  for  so  many  thousands  of  people.  How- 
ever, the  audience,  less  squeamish  than  I,  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  play  thoroughly.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
very  good  military  melodrama.  It  seemed  to  be  well- 
acted,  too.  Mr.  Lawrance  D'Orsay  had,  as  usual,  an 
idiotic  part ;  but  he  contrived,  at  one  point,  to  show 
that  he  could  act  finely  if  ever  a  dramatist  were  to  let 
him  do  something  besides  twist  his  moustache  and  call 
people  "chappies  " — has  anyone,  I  wonder,  ever  heard 
the  word  "  chappies  "  outside  a  theatre?  Miss  Lillah 
McCarthy  played  the  heroine  (admirably)  in  the  old- 
fashioned  convention.  I  have  always  held  that  convention 
to  be  the  best  for  melodrama.  If  you  say  and  do 
unnatural  things,  you  ought,  prima  facie,  to  say  and  do 
them  in  an  unnatural  manner.  I  remember  a  melo- 
drama in  which  the  hero  (Mr.  Terriss)  was  turned  out 
of  his  manor-house  by  the  villain  and  became  a  pictur- 
esque blacksmith.  The  villain  came  to  the  forge  to 
gloat  over  the  hero's  fall.  "  A  pretty  thing,"  he  said, 
•"to  see  the  squire's  son  turning  out  new  shoes!" 
The  reply,  "Better  turn  out  new  shoes  than  old 
tenants  !  "  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  type  of  all 
good  lines  in  melodrama,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to 
conceive  that  it  could  have  been  spoken  otherwise  than 
it  was  spoken  by  Mr.  Terriss.  But  Mr.  H.  B.  Warner, 
as  the  hero  of  this  new  play,  half-convinced  me  that  the 
modern  convention  also  may  be  made  effective.  He 
said  the  wildest  things  in  a  perfectly  natural  way,  and  I 
was  so  amazed  that  for  the  moment  the  things  sounded 
to  me  just  the  kind  of  things  I  might  have  said  myself. 
At  the  same  time,  he  never  failed  to  get  his  round  of 
applause  from  the  gallery.  So  ingenious  a  person  must, 
I  imagine,  have  a  rather  brilliant  future.  Max. 


WILLIAM   BYRDE,    HIS  MASS. 

MANY,  far  too  many,  years  ago,  in  an  article 
written  for  Mr.  Henley,  while  he  had  charge  of 
the  now  unfortunately  defunct  "  New  Review,"  I  wrote 
(speaking  of  the  early  English  composers)  that  "at 
length  the  first  great  wave  of  music  culminated  in  the 
works  of  Tallis  and  Byrde.  .  .  .  Byrde  is  infinitely 
greater  than  Tallis,  and  seems  worthy  indeed  to 
stand  beside  Palestrina. "  Generally  one  modifies 
one's  judgments  a  great  deal  as  one  grows  older  ;  and 
very  often  one  reverses  them.  But  this  one  on  Byrde 
I  still  adhere  to  ;  and  indeed  I  am  as  near  as  my  nature 
permits  to  being  proud  of  having  uttered  it  so  long 
ago.  For  on  Sunday  last,  Mr.  R.  R.  Terry,  one  of 
Byrde's  latest  editors,  invited  me  to  the  opening  of 
S.  Benedict's  (Roman  Catholic)  Church  at  Ealing, 
where  Byrde's  Mass  in  D  minor  was  given  from 
the  edition  quite  lately  prepared  by  the  said  Mr. 
R.  R.  Terry  and  Mr.  Barclay  Squire  of  the 
British  Museum  ;  and  there  I  heard  one  of  the  most 
splendid  pieces  of  music  in  the  world  adequately 
rendered  under  very  difficult  conditions.  I  use  the 
phrase  advisedly — "  one  of  the  most  splendid  pieces  of 
music  in  the  world."  I  am  now  convinced  that  when 
the  New  Zealander  twenty  centuries  more  or  less 
hence  reckons  up  the  European  masters  of  music,  he 
will  place  Byrde  not  very  far  down  on  his  list,  and  will 
esteeem  Byrde's  Mass  one  of  the  finest  ever  written. 
Byrde  himself  has  been  dead  for  over  three  hundred 
years.  One  or  two  critics,  such  as  Fetis  and  myself, 
have  appreciated  him  —  I  believe  Fe^tis  called  him  "the 
English  Palestrina  ;  "  but  for  the  most  part  he  has  been 
left  comfortably  alone  and  held  to  be — like  his  mighty 
successor  Purcell — one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  "great 
English  school  of  church  music."  To  have  prepared 
the  way  for  Jackson  in  F — that  has  been  thought  his 
best  claim  to  remembrance.  The  notion  is  as  absurd 
as  would  be  the  notion  (if  anyone  were  foolish  enough  to 
advance  it)  that  Palestrina  is  mainly  to  be  remembered 
as  having  prepared  the  way  for  Perosi.  Byrde  prepared 
the  way  for  Purcell,  it  is  true  ;  but  even  that  exceeding 
glory  pales  before  the  greater  glory  of  having  written 
the  Cantiones  Sacrae  and  the  Mass  in  D  minor.  Mr. 
Jackson  in  F  and  the  rest  of  the  Anglican  church 
musicians  were  doubtless  very  excellent  persons  ;  but 
they  had  the  good  or  ill  luck  not  to  be  to  any  discover- 
able degree  musicians  ;  whereas  Byrde  in  his  Mass  in 
D  and  Cantiones  Sacrse  wrote  hundreds  of  passages 
that  would  not  have  turned  Mr.  Jackson  in  F  and  the 
rest  green  with  envy,  for  they  would  not  have  under- 
stood them,  but  would  certainly  have  won  the  admira- 
tion of  any  of  the  great  German  musicians.  In  its 
way,  as  I  have  always  held,  the  D  minor  Mass  is  as 
noble  an  achievement  as  the  S.  Matthew  Passion  or 
the  "  Messiah,"  the  Choral  Symphony  of  Beethoven, 
or  the  G  minor  symphony  of  Mozart,  "  Tristan  "  or  the 
"  Nibelung's  Ring."  It  is  splendidly  planned  ;  it  is 
perfectly  beautiful  ;  and  from  the  first  page  to  the  last 
it  is  charged  with  a  grave,  sweet,  lovely  emotion.  It 
cannot  be  placed  second  even  to  the  Missa  Papa? 
Marcelli  of  Palestrina.  It  is  the  perfect  realisation  of 
the  very  highest  aim  ;  and  neither  in  music  nor  in  any 
other  art  can  one  demand  more  than  that. 

The  reason  why  Byrde  has  not  until  lately  won  the 
homage  he  deserves  is  simply  this  :  that  the  musical  doc- 
tors who  have  hitherto  judged  him  have  judged  him  in  the 
light  of  the  eighteenth-century  contrapuntal  music,  and 
have  applied  to  him  in  all  seriousness  Artemus  Ward's 
joke  about  Chaucer — "he  couldn't  spe.ll."  The  plain 
harmonic  progressions  of  the  later  men  could  be  under- 
stood by  the  musical  doctors  ;  they  could  not  under- 
stand the  freer  style  of  harmony  which  prevailed  before 
the  strict  school  came  into  existence.  Artemus  Ward, 
taking  up  Chaucer,  professed  his  amazement  to  find 
spelling  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  an  ele- 
mentary school  ;  the  learned  musical  doctors,  taking 
up  Byrde,  found  that  he  had  disregarded  all  the  rules — 
rules,  be  it  remembered,  made  after  Byrde's  time, 
just  as  our  modern  rules  of  spelling  were  made  after 
Chaucer's  time ;  and  as  Artemus  Ward  jocularly  con- 
demned Chaucer,  and  showed  his  wit  by  his  joke,  so 
the  doctors  seriously  condemned  Byrde,  and  showed 
their  stupidity  by  their  unconscious  joke.    They  could 
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understand  one  side  of  Tallis.    His  motet  in  forty  parts, 
for  instance  :  they  knew  the  difficulties  of  writing  such 
a  thing,  and  they  could  see  the  ingenuity  he  showed 
by  his  various  ways  of  getting  round  the  difficulties. 
They  could  not  see  the  really  fine  points  of  the  forty- 
part  motet  :  the  broad  scheme  of  the  whole  thing,  and 
the  almost  Handelian  way  of  handling  the  various 
choirs  so  as  to  heap  climax  on  climax  until  a  perfectly 
satisfying  finish  was  reached.     Still,  there  was  some- 
thing for  them  to  see  in  Tallis  ;  whereas  in  Byrde 
there  was  nothing  for  them   to  see  that  they  had 
eyes    to    see,    or    to    hear   that    they    had    ears  to 
hear.    They  could   see  that  lie   dodged  consecutive 
fifths  and  octaves  in  a  way  opposed  to  all  the  rules, 
that  he  wrote  false  relations  with  the  most  outrageous 
recklessness,  that  his  melodies   were  irrregular  and 
not  measured  out  by  the  bar ;  they  could  not  feel, 
could  not  be  expected  to  feel,  the  marvellous  beauty 
of  the  results  he  got  by  his  dodges,  the  marvellous 
expressiveness    of   his    music.      These   old  doctors 
may  be  forgiven,   and,   being  long  dead,  they  care 
very  little  whether  they  are  forgiven  or  not.  But 
the  modern  men  who  parrot-liUe  echo  their  verdicts 
cannot  and  should  not  be  forgiven.    We  know  now 
that  the  stiff  contrapuntal  school  marked  a  stage  in 
development  of  music  which  it  was  necessary  that 
music  should  go  through.    The  modern  men  who  care 
nothing  for  rules— for  instance  Wagner  and  Tschai- 
kowsky — could  not  have  come  immediately  alter  Byrde  ; 
even  Beethoven  could  not  have  come  immediately  afier 
Byrde  and  Sweelinck  and  Palestrina  (all   of  whom 
thought    nothing   of  the    rules   that    had    not  been 
definitely  formulated  in  their  time).     Before  Beethoven 
—and  after  Beethoven,  Wagner  and  all  the  moderns — 
could  come,  music  had  to  go  through  the  stiff  scientific 
stage  ;  a  hundred  thousand  things  that  had  been  done 
instinctively  by  the  early  men  had  to  be  reduced  to 
rule  :  a   science  as  well  as  an  art  of  music  had  to 
be  built  up.    It  was  built  up,   and  in  the  process 
of  building  up  noble   works   of  art  were  achieved. 
After  it  was  built  up  and  men   had  got,  jo  to  say, 
a  grip  of  music  and  no  longer  merely  groped,  Beet- 
hoven and  Wagner  went  back   to  the  freedom  and 
indifference  to  rule  of  the  first  composers  ;  and  the  mere 
fact  of  their  having  done  so    should  show  us  that 
the  rules  were  nothing  in  themselves,  nothing,  that 
is,  save  temporary  guide-posts  or  landmarks  which 
the  contrapuntal  men  set  up  for  their  own  private 
use  while  ihey  were   exploring  the  unknown  fields 
of  music.    We  should  know,  though  many  of  us  don't, 
that  it  is  simply  stupid  to  pass  adverse  judgment  on 
the  early  composers  who  did  not  use,  and  because  they 
did  not  use,  these  guide-posts,  which   had  not  then 
been  set  up,  though  one  by  one  they  were  being  set  up. 
For  a  very  short  time  the  rules  of  counterpoint  were 
looked  upon  as  eternal  and  immutable.    During  that 
period   the  early  men   were  human-naturally  looked 
upon  as  barbarians.   But  that  period  is  long  past.  We 
know  the  laws  of  counterpoint  to  be  not  eternal,  not 
immutable  ;    but  on  the  contrary  a  short  lived  con- 
vention that  is  now  altogether  disregarded.    So  it  is 
time  to  look  at  the  early  music  through  our  own,  and 
not  through  the  eighteenth-century  doctors'  eyes  ;  and 
when  we  do  that  we  find  the  early  music  to  be  as 
beautiful  as  any  ever  written,  as  expressive,  and  quite 
as  well  constructed.    There  are,  as  I  have  said,  people 
who  to-day  prefer  Mr.  Jackson  in  F  and  his  friends  to 
Byrde.     What,  I  wonder,  would  be  said  if  a  literary 
man  preferred,  say,  some  eighteenth-century  poetaster 
to  Chaucer  because  the  poetaster  in  his  verse  observed 
rules  which  Chaucer  never  dreamed  of,  because,  to 
drag  in  Artemus  Ward  once  again,  the  poetaster's 
spelling  conformed  more  nearly  to  ours  than  Chaucer's  ! 

When  one  hears  the  music  of  Byrde  it  appeals  to  one 
on  three  sides.  There  is  the  literary  association — it 
revives  instantly  the  colour  and  odour  of  the  vanished 
sixteenth  century  and  takes  one  back  to  the  dewy  be- 
ginnings of  time  ;  there  is  the  technical  side  of  it,  which 
is  marvellous  ;  and  there  is  the  purely  artistic  appeal 
of  it  to  the  permanent  human  emotions.  When  Mr. 
Terry's  choir  from  Downside  Monastery  sang  the 
Mass  in  D  minor  on  Sunday  the  literary  appeal  was  ex- 
cluded. The  surroundings  were  too  entirely  modern 
for  anything  of  the  sort.      But  though   there  iwas 


thus  undoubtedly  something  lost,  one  missed  nothing. 
The  splendour  of  the  music  was  completely  satisfying. 
The  rendering  was,  with  a  few  reservations,  excel- 
lent. The  choir,  quite  unaccompanied,  sang  in  tune, 
and  generally  with  the  greatest  possible  expression. 

J.   F.  R. 


THE  NEW  ROOMS  AT  THE  TATE  GALLERY. 

ON  Monday  the  architect  of  the  "  National  Gallery 
of  British  Art  "  sent  out  invitations  to  view  his 
new  buildings  at  Millbank.  Sir  Henry  Tate  has  made 
this  fresh  and  enormous  gift  to  the  nation  with  little 
noise  and  observation  ;  we  are  hardly  so  much  as  told 
of  a  Christmas  present  of  new  galleries  bringing  up 
the  total  wall  space  for  pictures  to  a  point  exceeding 
that  at  Trafalgar  Square.  The  galleries  are  spacious 
and  well  lighted,  and  but  for  a  somewhat  heavy  and 
positive  colouring  of  the  walls  agreeable  in  aspect  ;  but 
that  is  a  defect  capable  of  easy  remedy. 

It  is  natural  to  speculate  on  the  use  that  will  be 
made  of  this  immense  exhibition  space.  The  donor's 
idea  has  been  to  provide  at  once  and  during  his  life- 
time for  the  gradual  growth  of  the  collection  in  long 
years  to  come.  Purchase,  gift,  bequest,  the  treasures 
of  the  Chantrey  collection  yearly  poured  in. 

"  I  see  the  walls  and  the  arches  "  says  Leopardi  "  but 
not  the  glory."    The  Palace  of  Art  is  there,  but  the 
prospects  of  the  quality  of  the  collection  are  rather 
disturbing.     I  do  not  wish  to  say  an  unkind  word 
about  Sir  Henry  Tate.    He  has  shown  good  temper 
and  modesty  as  well  as  munificence  in  face  of  many 
snubs  and  criticisms,  even  abuse.    He  has  persevered 
with  a  scheme  abstractly  most  laudable,  has  provided 
for  the  nation's  art  a  palace  that  the  nation  did  not 
choose  to  pay  for  itself.    All  this  must  not  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  begun  to  furnish  its  walls 
with  insufficient  taste  ;  the  collection  at  present  leans 
heavily  to  the  side  of  vulgarity.     It  is  richest  in  the 
common  frivolous  kinds  of  English  painting,  poorest  in 
what  is  choice  and  masterly.    Sir  Henry  Tate's  collec- 
tion, the  nucleus,  even  after  a  timid  weeding  is  no  better 
or  worse  than  a  dozen  collections  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Agnew  type,  chosen  for  wealthy  buyers  by  dealers 
from  among'  the  pictures  of  the  year  at  the  Academy. 
Its  nature  precludes  any  idea  of  personal  taste  on  the 
part  of  the  bu)er.    Take,  for  example,  the  pictures  by 
Millais.     Would   anyone  who   was    an   admirer  of 
Millais,  except  as  a  big  name,  have  been  let  in  for  his 
commoner  stuff,  such  as  "  S.  Bartholomew's  Day," 
"A  Disciple,"  "  S.  Stephen,"  "The  Knight  Errant," 
"Speak,    Speak"?     Would    anyone    who    felt  the 
bizarre   charm    of  the    "Ophelia"    have   put  these 
potboilers  beside  it?     No.     He  would  have  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  conceal  from  the  world  that  the 
painter  of  this  extraordinary  work  had  ever  been  less 
admirable.    He  would  have  intrigued  to  get  hold  of 
pictures  that  give  an  idea  of  Millais'  powers  at  a  later 
time  as  striking  as  does  the  "Ophelia"  for  his  first 
youth,    the    "  S.    Agnes    Eve,"    the    "  Stella  "  or 
"Vanessa,"  if  portraits  like  "Hearts  are  Trumps" 
"  Mrs.  Heugh  "  "  Mrs.  Bischoffsheim  "  are  inaccessible. 
That  is  an  example  taken  from  the  very  strongest  point 
in  the  Tate  collection.    It  is  needless  to  insist  on  the 
weaker. 

The  Chantrey  collection  is  of  very  much  the  same 
complexion  ;  pictures  of  the  year,  chosen  by  the 
Academicians  themselves  instead  of  by  the  dealers  ; 
exceptional  pictures  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  national 
gallery  are  not  many,  and  the  general  effect  is  given 
by  works  like  Mr.  Hacker's  "Annunciation,"  Mr. 
Gotch's  "Alleluia,"  Mr.  Draper's  "  Death  of  Icarus." 
In  his  secret  mind  does  the  Director  Sir  Edward 
Poynter  think  that  these  are  pictures  to  be  crowned 
and  set  up  before  the  young,  these  Byam  Shaws  of  the 
day  before  yesterday  ? 

The  third  block  of  pictures  is  a  section  of  the  Vernon 
Collection  from  the  National  Gallery.  The  same  story 
is  repeated  here  ;  a  few  good  pictures,  Wilkie  and  so 
forth,  but  the  fragment  is  like  a  Tate  or  Chantrey 
collection  of  the  previous  generation,  less  disagreeable 
in  the  ratio  Eastlake  :  Hacker. 

One  of  the  new  rooms  is  to  be  devoted  to  Mr.  Watts's 
gift  of  his  own  pictures,  most  of  them  already  exhibited. 
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These  pictures  are  of  a  much  more  serious  and  am- 
bitious kind  than  the  pictures  of  the  year  in  the  other 
collections.  Mr.  Watts  has  had  the  ambition  in  our 
day  to  be  a  painter  in  the  grand  style.  At  times  he  has 
nearly  succeeded.  But  the  moral  of  the  collection  now 
housed  at  Millbank  is  that  no  national  gallery  ought  to 
accept  gifts  from  a  painter.  Pictures^ ought  to  be  paid 
for  ;  the  price  acting  as  a  convenient  obstacle  against 
hasty  inclusion  until  immortality  has  been  more  securely 
proved  than  by  the  artist's  own  estimate. 

To  sum  up,  the  gallery  has  been  sadly  choked  at  the 
start  by  all  these  hasty  generosities.  Sir  Henry  Tate 
has  really  two  aims  in  view,  and  they  are  incompatible. 
The  first,  proclaimed  by  the  title  of  his  gallery,  is  that 
of  establishing  a  branch  of  the  National  Gallery  for  the 
English  school.  The  second  is  to  "  encourage  English 
('British')  art."  This  is  what  the  Chantrey  Fund 
administrators  are  supposed  to  do,  and  a  nice  mess  they 
have  made  of  it.  It  would  be  much  better  to  give  the 
money  in  prizes  instead  of  taking  over  pictures  most  of 
which  must  remain  a  burden  for  gallery  curators  to  the 
end  of  time.  The  "encouragement  of  art"  public  or 
private  is  apt  to  be  a  most  mischievous  proceeding. 
Public  bodies  ought  never  to  "  encourage  art  "  by  buy- 
ing odd  pictures  and  statues.  If  they  want  to  have 
buildings  decorated  by  painting  or  sculpture  let  them 
give  commissions  for  these  embellishments  to  painters 
and  sculptors  as  they  do  to  architects,  because  they  want 
the  decoration,  not  with  a  sentimental  idea  of  encouraging 
artists.  God  forbid  that  our  Government  should  ever 
take  to  buying  pictures  and  sculpture  of  the  year,  as 
they  do  in  France,  and  devastating  provincial  museums 
with  the  results.  Nor  should  rich  private  gentlemen 
"encourage  art"  by  making  picture  collections  unless 
they  feel  that  the  art  encourages  themselves  so  much 
that  they  are  handsomely  paid  for  their  money.  This 
semi-philanthropic  activity,  like  most  charities,  merely 
creates  a  business-like  class  of  recipients,  otherwise 
superfluous.  Pictures  are  painted  for  this  purpose,  and 
what  is  more,  the  genuine  picture  lover  and  buyer  is 
extinguished  because  prices  are  encouraged  more 
widely  than  artists,  are  put  up  all  round  on  the  chance 
of  the  millionaire  being  caught.  The  "encouragement 
of  art"  is  a  phrase  that  covers  the  dealer's  ideal  of 
connecting  the  vanity  of  the  man  who  does  not  care  for 
pictures  with  the  dexterity  of  the  painter  who  can 
produce  what  the  other  may  persuade  himself  it  is 
public-spirited  to  buy. 

Now  it  would  be  really  admirable  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Henry  Tate,  reasonable  as  he  has  already  shown  him- 
self, if  he  were  to  make  one  more  sacrifice  of  his  ideas 
and  give  up  the  doubtful  business  of  encouraging  living 
artists,  or,  while  continuing  to  do  that  privately,  dedi- 
cate his  "  National  Gallery  "  to  its  proper  use.  Here  is 
a  gallery  created  at  a  blow  that  would  house  the  whole 
English  section  of  the  old  National  Gallery  with  space 
for  a  long  future.  In  its  basements  there  is  well  enough 
lit  space  for  the  retirement  of  pictures  that  must  be 
condemned  as  time  goes  on,  and  access  for  new  works 
should  be  made  as  stringent  as  at  Trafalgar  Square. 
Even  if  Hogarth,  the  portrait  masters,  Wilson,  Morland, 
Ward,  the  matchless  Cromes  and  Cotman,  the  Turner 
gallery  were  at  present  left  behind,  the  modern  English 
gallery  would  find  its  honour  in  representing  the  three 
chief  additions  (Turner  always  excepted)  made  to  the 
general  stock  of  art  by  this  country  in  the  present 
century.  These  are  Constable,  Alfred  Stevens  and  the 
Preraphaelites. 

Constable  is  at  present  distributed  between  Trafalgar 
Square  and  South  Kensington.  Both  places  ought  to 
be  glad  to  sort  him  out  to  the  new  and  roomy  galleries, 
but  Kensington  alone  could  give  Millbank  the  superb 
sketch  for  the  "  Leaping  Horse  "  several  pictures  and  a 
host  of  studies  to  add  to  the  one  or  two  already  there. 
Cecil  Lawson's  magnificent  "  August  Moon,"  already 
sent  from  Trafalgar  Square,  might  be  placed  with  these. 

For  a  Preraphae'ite  Gallery  there  is  already  a  nucleus. 
To  the  "Ophelia"  Trafalgar  Square  has  added  three 
Rossettis  and  a  Madox  Brown,  and  to  the  "  Order  of 
Release"  has  added  the  "  Derby  Day "  and  other 
pictures.  Kensingtqn  might  add  some  water-colours 
by  Burne  Jones  and  some  drawings  pending  the  pur- 
chase of  a  picture. 

For  a  Stevens  Gallery  there  is  at  least  a  nest  egg. 


Mr.  Holroyd  has  restretched  the  great  cartoon  for  the 
"  Isaiah"  at  S.  Paul's  given  by  Mr.  Legros  and  this  is 
shortly  to  be  hung.  Is  it  impossible  to  arrange  that 
the  models  of  Stevens'  sculpture,  now  crowded  up  in 
the  immense  collections  of  Kensington,  should  be 
decently  arranged  here,  and  that  the  completest  English 
artist  of  all  time  should  be  treated  with  a  measure  of 
the  honours  that  have  been  lavished  on  so  many  triflers  ? 
Mr.  Stannus  would  surely  allow  the  horse  and  rider 
to  come  from  the  vaults  of  S.  Paul's?  That 
would  make  the  centre-piece.  At  the  ends  would 
be  arranged  the  models  for  the  Duke's  monu- 
ment, for  the  Exhibition  monument,  and  that  for 
the  dome  of  S.  Paul's,  if  the  authorities  would  let  ic 
come  on  permanent  loan  from  their  dusty  loft.  The 
middle  of  one  wall  would  be  occupied  by  the  cartoon, 
that  of  the  other  by  the  model  of  the  Dorchester  House 
chimneypiece,  and  the  rest  of  the  wall  space  filled  with 
smaller  models,  drawings,  designs  and  photographs. 
With  our  one  great  sculptor  thus  installed  it  would  be 
possible  to  regard  with  greater  equanimity  the  figures 
and  groups  now  accumulating  in  the  court.  Till  the 
master  comes  they  have  the  air  of  a  servants'  hall  let 
loose.  Let  us  show  the  foreign  visitor  that  this  is  not 
all.  But  I  check  my  pen.  I  would  make  these  sug- 
gestions with  as  little  heat  and  offence  as  the  case 
allows,  not  knowing  what  impossibilities  of  prejudice 
and  red  tape  may  stand  in  the  way  of  the  most  obviously 
desirable  changes,  not  knowing  even  whether  the 
suggestion  may  increase  or  lessen  the  difficulties. 
^  y  D.  S.  M. 


FINANCE. 


AS  the  name  of  the  Saturday  Review  has  been 
introduced  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Indus- 
trial Contract  Corporation  Limited  in  connexion  with 
certain  "friendly  notices"  and  the  distribution  of 
a  sum  of  ,£3,895  for  "  publicity,"  it  may  be  desirable 
to  state,  for  the  information  of  all  our  readers  and  in 
simple  justice  to  ourselves,  that  the  proprietary  con- 
trol, editorship,  and  management  of  this  Review  has 
been  entirely  changed  since  the  events  referred  to  in 
the  action. 

We  have  had  another  week  of  poor  business  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  the  general  tone  has  again  been 
indifferent.  The  news  from  the  seat  of  war  has  been 
satisfactory  enough,  at  any  rate  as  regards  Lord 
Methuen's  column,  and  the  cable  telling  of  a  big 
engagement  on  the  Modder  River  imparted  quite  a 
cheerful  feeling  to  the  House  on  Wednesday.  But  the 
effect  was  short-lived,  and  the  advance  in  prices  induced 
thereby  was  lost  the  next  day.  The  influence  which 
nullified  the  effects  of  this  and  the  preceding  engage- 
ments of  the  Kimberley  relief  column  was  dear  money 
— an  influence  which  promises  to  restrict  dealings  for 
some  time  still  to  come.  Although  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  a  rise  in  the  Bank-rate  was  divided,  the 
majority  thought  an  advance  more  than  probable,  and 
there  was  no  surprise,  therefore,  when  the  announce- 
ment was  made  on  Thursday,  after  an  unusually  pro- 
longed deliberation,  that  the  rate  would  be  6  per  cent. 
We  have  not  had  a  6  per  cent,  rate  since  the  end  of 
1890,  when  it  was  put  up  on  the  eve  of  the  Baring 
crisis.  Conditions  now  are  very  different  from  what 
they  were  then,  and  result  from  active  trade  and  the 
war.  A  5  per  cent.  Bank-rate  has  failed  utterly  to 
attract  gold  from  abroad,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Bank  directors  were  influenced  in  their  action  by  the 
knowledge  of  forthcoming  demands  and  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  urgent  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
reserve,  more  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Government  must  soon  be  in  need  of  more  money  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  Bank  return  shows  a  decrease  of  ^1,077,000  in 
the  reserve,  and  at  41J  per  cent,  the  ratio  to  liabilities 
is  nearly  two  points  lower  on  the  week.  This  showing, 
with  further  gold  withdrawals  in  prospect,  made  it 
imperative  that  something  should  be  done.  The 
reserve  is  dangerously  low  :  it  amounts  to  ,£19,335,749 
against  ,£20,412,645  last,  week  and  ,£21,818,598  last 
year.    The  return  shows  an  increase  of  ,£294,000  in 
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the  note  circulation,  and  a  decrease  of  ,£783,000  in 
the  stock  of  coin  and  bullion.  Seeing-  that  the  with- 
drawals for  abroad  during  the  week  amounted  to 
,£918,000,  it  is  evident  that  money  has  been  coming 
back  from  the  country.  The  only  other  features  of  a 
very  poor  return  are  the  increase  of  ,£762,000  under 
"Other  Securities,"  referable  to  market  borrowings 
from  the  Bank  ;  and  the  decrease  of  ,£600,000  in  Public 
Deposits.  The  weakness  of  Consols  has  again  been 
marked,  and  it  is  significant  of  present  conditions 
in  the  money  market  that  over  6  per  cent,  contango 
was  charged  this  week.  Investors  might  be  advised 
to  pay  some  attention  to  Consols.  They  will  pro- 
bably go  lower,  but  when  the  stringency  has  passed 
they  will  certainly  go  higher,  and  even  at  present  quota- 
tions they  cannot  be  regarded  as  dear,  from  the  invest- 
ment point  of  view,  and  having  regard  to  the  excellence 
of  the  security. 

In  Home  Railways  there  is  singularly  little  to  note. 
The  tone  here  has  been  variable  but  fairly  steady,  taking 
the  market  as  a  whole,  though  money  has  been  a 
blighting  influence  of  much  force.  There  has  been 
some  selling  of  North  Easterns  by  holders  who  fancy 
the  new  issue.  Chathams  have  been  very  firm,  having 
regard  to  the  small  amount  of  business  going  about. 
The  Brighton  market  has  been  upset,  though  not  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  by  the  renewal  of  talk  pointing 
to  an  electric  line  from  Croydon  to  Brighton. 
This  time  the  name  of  Mr.  Carnegie  has  been 
added  to  the  rumour — which,  by  the  way,  may 
be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  Central  London 
shares  have  again  received  some  attention  on  traffic 
expectations  after  the  opening  of  the  line.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  service  will  be  a  two-minute  one,  each 
train  carrying  350  passengers.  On  this  basis,  the  tralfic 
might  reach  over  10.000  an  hour,  and  this  would  pay 
remarkably  well.  The  estimate  may  perhaps  sound 
too  sanguine,  but  from  the  very  situation  of  the  line 
the  traffic  is  certain  to  be  great  and  if  the  average 
should  not  exceed  one-half  the  number  given,  the  return 
will  still  suffice  to  pay  4  or  5  per  cent.  Everything  the 
line  makes  will  go  to  the  shareholders,  all  the  promo- 
tion money  having  been  paid  in  the  construction  of  the 
railway.  The  position  of  Home  Railways  as  a  whole  is 
shown  by  the  traffic  returns  of  this  past  week  to  be 
exceedingly  healthy.  The  solitary  line  which  does  not 
report  an  increase  is  the  District,  which  is  ,£60  to  the 
bad.  The  Great  Western  again  heads  the  list  of 
increases  with  ,£18,360,  bringing  its  total  for  the  half- 
year  to  date  to  ,£421,090,  and  we  would  emphasise 
our  remarks  as  to  the  merits  of  the  company's  stock  at 
present  prices.  Second  on  the  list  of  increases  is  the 
North-Western  with  ,£14,126  on  the  week,  and  this  is 
followed  by  the  Great  Central  with  ^£6,821  ;  the  North- 
Eastern  with  ,£6,701  ;  the  South- Western  with  ,£6,537 
and  the  Great  Eastern  with  ,£5,072.  The  Brighton, 
North  British,  Great  Northern,  Caledonian  and  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  have  also  meritorious  increases  to 
report,  and  there  is  every  likelihood,  the  trade  move- 
ment continuing  brisk,  that  the  good  showing  will  be 
maintained  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

American  railroads  have  been  one  of  the  best  markets 
in  all  the  House,  and  have  really  enjoyed  a  fair  measure 
of  active  dealing.  Thanks  to  the  Government  purchases 
of  bonds — over  $13,000,000  having  been  taken  up  to 
date  out  of  the  #25,000,000  which  Mr.  Secretary  Gage 
expressed  his  willingness  to  buy — the  last  Associated 
Bank  statement  showed  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  monetary  position,  and  though  Wall  Street 
has  been  closed  for  one  day  this  week,  that 
market  has  compensated  for  the  inattention  of  the 
English  investor  towards  American  rails.  Among  the 
more  prominent  features  are  Baltimore  and  Ohios,  which 
have  advanced  for  reasons  that  are  somewhat  to  seek, 
though  the  manipulators  may  be  supposed  to  know  the 
game  they  are  playing.  Leading  officials  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  are  stated  by  cable  to  have 
"  scornfully  discredited  "  the  reports  that  their  company 
was  making  purchases  of  Baltimore  stock  for  purposes 
of  control.  Our  anticipation  of  a  smart  advance  in 
Chesapeakes  has  been  justified  by  the  event.  Unions 
and  Southern  Pacifies  are  spoken  of  as  stocks  which 


are  likely  to  advance  further,  but  they  are  already  high. 
In  Canadian  Railways  there  is  nothing  to  note  beyond 
the  Canadian  Pacific  revenue  statement,  which  shows  an 
increase  of  $155,000  in  net  income  for  October,  and 
brings  the  improvement  for  the  year  to  date  to 
$1,500,000,  a  really  creditable  total.  When  conditions 
are  more  auspicious,  there  should  be  a  rise  in  the 
company's  stock.  It  may  be  that  more  money  will  be 
wanted  later  on,  but  the  line  has  shown  that  its 
earning  capacity  is  good,  and  the  directors  have  been 
pursuing  a  conservative  policy. 

The  carry-over  this  week  revealed  the  existence  of  a 
bull  account  considerably  larger  than  was  generally 
expected,  and  as  was  inevitable  in  the  circumstances, 
rates  ruled  high.  In  mines  the  general  South  African 
rate  was  7—9  per  cent,  and  the  Westralian  8 — 10  per 
cent.  The  adjustment  showed  no  very  striking  change 
in  these  markets.  Money  told  against  operations  and 
the  war  news  was  scanty  and  unimportant  down  to  a 
day  or  two  before  the  carry-over.  The  best  that  can  be 
said  for  South  Africans  is  that  they  held  their  own  very 
well  under  circumstances  not  particularly  encouraging. 
Rand  Mines  were  made  up  more  than  a  point  to  the 
good.  The  feature  of  this  section,  however,  was  the 
activity  of  Rhodesians,  and  though  carrying-over  quota- 
tions were  below  the  best  points  reached,  there  is  still 
an  advance  almost  all  along  the  line.  Matabele  Reefs 
show  a  gain  of  over  2,  West  Nicholsons  and  Rhodesia 
Explorations  are  over  a  point  better,  and  Chartereds, 
V.V.  Gwandas,  and  Geelongs  are  also  higher. 
In  Westralians  the  movements  are  few  and  irregu- 
lar, and  while  Ivanhoes,  Horseshoes,  and  British 
Westralians  were  ail  carried  over  higher,  Lake  Views 
show  a  fall  of  3,  and  Associateds  among  others  are  also 
lower.  Mines  during  this  week  have  been  an  unusually 
uninteresting  market.  The  defeat  of  8,000  Boers  by  Lord 
Methuen's  force  was  of  course  a  good  influence,  and  on 
Wednesday  there  was  a  marked  improvement,  which 
was  general.  This  was  not  maintained,  however,  the 
monetary  outlook  operating  like  a  wet  blanket  and 
depressing  everything.  The  carry-over,  as  we  have 
stated,  revealed  the  existence  of  a  considerable  bull 
account,  and  though  markets  improve  on  the  receipt  of 
good  news  realisations  are  rather  persistent.  Upward 
movements  are  spasmodic,  and  the  market  returns 
again  to  its  old  level  pending  the  receipt  of 
good  news  from  all  the  columns  now  in  South 
Africa  and  the  return  to  the  market  of  the  outside  buyer. 
What  the  market  has  lacked  this  week  has  been  general 
buying,  and  it  is  through  this,  and  the  dearness  of 
money,  that  Kaffirs  have  kept  somewhat  monotonous  and 
relatively  unsatisfactory.  That  the  support  will  come 
later  on  we  have  little  doubt,  provided  the  war  pro- 
gresses satisfactorily,  as  it  should  do  and  has  given 
indications  of  doing  ;  but  there  is  no  hurrying  the  public 
in  the  circumstances,  and  that  is  about  all  that  can  be 
said.  De  Beers  are  deserving  of  particular  mention  for 
the  continued  firmness  which  they  have  shown.  Lord 
Methuen  is  now  in  sight  of  Kimberley,  and  this  is  a  good 
augury.  Concerning  Westralian  mines  there  is  little 
enough  to  chronicle.  The  game  between  the  bulls  and 
bears  in  the  more  speculative  descriptions  continues, 
and  has  not  got  much  further  forward,  though 
on  the  basis  of  the  market  position  the  chances  appear 
to  be  in  favour  of  a  rally.  Meantime  the  market  is 
rather  flat  and  while  the  dulness  of  Associateds  is 
conspicuous,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Lake  Views  have  not 
been  particularly  good.  There  has  been  a  maintenance 
of  the  demand  for  Pekin  Syndicate  shares,  in  view  of 
the  forthcoming  issue,  and  the  quotation  has  advanced 
to  13^  buyers. 

Issues  of  the  Week. 

The  Briseis  Tin  Mines  Limited  has  a  capital  of 
^£600,000  in  ,£1  shares.  It  acquires  a  property  in 
Tasmania  and  offers  400,000  shares  for  public  subscrip- 
tion, the  other  200,000  shares  being  taken  by  the  vendors 
in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  price  of  ,£510,000. 

Ogden's  Limited,  the  Liverpool  tobacco  manufac- 
turers, offer  the  balance  of  40,000  Five  and  a  half 
per  Cent.  Preference  shares  of  £1  each,  at  a  premium 
of  2S.  6d.  per  share  ;  and  40,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £1 
at  155.  per  share  premium. 
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INSURANCE. 

THE  annual  report  of  the  Clerical,  Medical  and 
General  Life  Assurance  Society  is  the  last  life 
office  report  to  appear  this  year.  The  accounts  are 
made  up  to  30  June  last,  and  are  presented  to  the  pro- 
prietors at  the  close  of  November.  The  new  business 
of  the  society  consisted  of  810  policies,  assuring 
3^595,353,  and  yielding  ,£20,057  in  premiums,  after 
deducting  the  sums  reassured  with  other  companies 
and  the  premiums  paid  for  this  purpose.  The  total 
premium  income  was  £293,774,  of  which  12*3  per  cent, 
was  absorbed  in  commission  and  expenses.  This  looks 
a  moderate  rate  of  expenditure  until  the  payments  to 
shareholders  are  taken  into  account.  The  amount 
which  the  proprietors  receive  every  five  years  is 
£62,500,  or  £12,500  per  annum,  in  addition  to  which 
they  apparently  have  5  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital 
although  the  funds  of  the  society  are  only  earning 
g|  per  cent.  It  thus  appears  that  the  existence  of  the 
shareholders  involves  a  cost  to  the  policyholders  of 
£13,000  a  year,  or  4*4  per  cent,  of  the  present  premium 
income.  Considered  in  this  way  the  total  expenditure  of 
the  company  is  i6|  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income,  a 
ratio  which  is  somewhat  high  for  an  office  doing  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  new  business.  The  expendi- 
ture, including  payments  to  shareholders,  amounts  to 
about  104  per  cent,  of  new  premiums,  and  10*4  per 
cent,  of  renewals.  This  expense  rate  compares  un- 
favourably with  that  of  many  of  the  best  offices,  and 
the  Clerical,  Medical  is  so  good  a  company  that  it 
ought  only  to  be  compared  with  the  best  of  its  con- 
temporaries. The  provision  set  aside  for  future 
expenses  at  the  last  valuation  was  i8-2  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums,  hence  the  surplus  arising,  from  the  expendi- 
ture provided  for  being  in  excess  of  the  expenditure 
incurred,  is  very  small. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  substantial  margin 
between  the  rate  of  interest  earned  upon  the  funds,  and 
the  rate  assumed  in  valuing  the  liabilities.  The  former 
rate  was  £3  i6i-.  $d.  per  cent.,  and  the  latter  £2  \os., 
showing  a  margin  of  £1  6s.  $d.  per  cent,  per  annum  of 
the  funds  as  a  contribution  to  surplus.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  notice  that  while  the  interest  earned  is  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  rate  earned  last  year,  the  expense  ratio  is 
slightly  less,  indeed  we  have  to  go  back  to  1890  to  find 
a  year  in  which  the  expenditure  was  at  a  lower  rate. 
The  claims  by  death  were  considerably  heavier  than 
usual,  but  were  well  within  the  amount  expected  and 
provided  for.  The  report,  quite  appropriately,  com- 
mences with  a  reference  to  the  great  loss  the  society  has 
sustained  by  the  death  of  Sir  John  Mowbray,  a  director 
since  1846,  and  chairman  since  1863.  It  is  probably  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  he  was  the  best  chairman  any 
insurance  company  ever  had. 

The  valuation  returns  of  the  British  Equitable 
Assurance  Company  are  a  welcome  indication  of  the 
improvement  that  is  taking  place  in  the  office  under 
new  management.  The  whole  of  the  liabilities  are  now 
valued  at  35  per  cent.,  instead  of  partly  at  3^  and  partly 
at  4  per  cent,  as  formerly,  and  as  the  average  rate 
earned  upon  the  life  funds  during  the  past  five  years 
was  £4  2s.  nd.  there  is  a  fair  contribution  to  surplus 
from  this  source.  A  further  improvement  is  that 
additional  reserves  for  expenses  have  been  provided, 
and  now  amount  to  27*2  per  cent,  of  the  premiums, 
as  compared  with  only  19  per  cent,  at  the  previous 
valuation.  Concurrently  with  this  greater  provision 
for  expenses  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  actual 
expenditure  to  the  extent  of  2  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
income,  making  altogether  an  improvement  equivalent 
to  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  premiums.  The  company 
has  undoubtedly  been  well  advised  in  thus  strengthen- 
ing its  position  and  its  bonus-earning  powers,  and  in 
view  of  this  fact  it  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  slight 
importance  that  the  bonus  on  the  present  occasion  is  a 
reversionary  addition  at  the  rate  of  only  \os.  per  cent, 
per  annum,  instead  of  £1  as  heretofore.  Participating 
policy-holders  may  well  be  content  with  a  small  bonus 
when  they  find  that  the  society  is  making  its  position 
stronger,  and  doing  something  to  reduce  the  excessive 
rate  of  expenditure  which  has  for  so  long  been  charac- 
teristic of  the  office,  and  has  deservedly  brought  it  into 
ill  repute  with  insurance  critics. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

FROM  RHODESIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Crocodile  Pools,  18  October,  1899. 

Sir, — The  Boer  ultimatum  came  as  a  surprise  to 
Rhodesia  and  falsified  the  prophecy  of  those  gentlemen 
who  reiterated  the  phrase:  "  Oom  Paul  will  climb 
down,"  until  the  figure  of  an  old  man  with  a  Newgate 
fringe  became  symbolical  of  the  conjugation  of  the  verb 
to  climb  down.  On  Thursday  12th  we  heard  that  war 
was  declared,  and,  by  Friday  morning,  all  railway  traffic 
from  the  North  was  suspended,  the  mails  and  passengers 
being  sent  back  to  Bulawayo. 

Running  from  the  North,  the  Cape  Government  rail- 
way passes  through  the  British  Protectorate  of  Bechu- 
analand  and  skirts  the  Transvaal  border  for  some  three 
hundred  miles ;  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that, 
through  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
the  Western  border  had  been  left  quite  unprotected 
except  by  small  bodies  of  volunteers  and  a  few  of  the 
local  police  force,  the  Boers  commenced  raiding  all 
along  the  line  between  Lobatsi  and  Mafeking ;  the 
bridges  were  blown  up,  the  rails  torn  away,  and  the 
telegraph  line  cut.  Five  days  have  now  passed  since  a 
word  has  been  received  from  Mafeking  and  the  sound 
of  continuous  firing  gives  reason  to  fear  that  the  town 
is  in  sore  straits.  At  Lobatsi  the  local  volunteer  force 
were  seized  with  panic  and  before  long  the  enemy  had 
made  short  work  of  the  stores  and  buildings  and  it  is 
rumoured  that  two  bodies,  stretched  upon  the  plat- 
form, are  the  first  grim  victims  of  the  campaign. 
On  Sunday  15th  the  situation  appeared  so  grave, 
in  spite  of  a  rumour  that,  after  thirty  hours' 
hard  fighting,  the  Mafeking  garrison  had  succeeded  in 
beating  off  the  attack,  that  the  officer  in  command 
decided  to  send  down  an  armoured  train  from  Rhodesia 
to  Mafeking  :  on  Monday,  a  second  train,  with  ammu- 
nition and  rations  under  my  charge  was  dispatched  to 
reinforce  the  Sunday  train  ;  accustomed  as  the  C.  G.  R. 
trains  must  be  to  the  humdrum  speed  of  twenty  miles 
an  hour,  the  clatter,  bang  dash,  with  which  the  ironclads 
have  whirled  along  during  the  last  four  days  must  have 
been  a  revelation.  At  Palapye  and  Mochudi  anxious 
inquiries  for  arms  and  ammunition  were  evidence  of  the 
bitter  feelings  towards  the  authorities  for  leaving  the 
Western  border  so  utterly  unprotected  ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  manner  in  which  stationmasters  and  those  in  charge 
of  small  sidings  remained  at  their  posts  during  times  of 
extreme  danger  speaks  highly  of  the  good  spirit  in 
which  the  railway  officials  have  faced  the  situation.  As 
an  instance,  at  Ootsie,  a  siding  forty  miles  from  Mafe- 
king and  within  ten  miles  of  Lobatsi,  a  small  station 
where  the  Boers  committed  depredations,  the  telegraph 
clerk  has  continually  retired  to  the  surrounding  kopjes 
on  the  approach  of  the  Boers,  taking  with  him  his  in- 
strument only  to  return  directly  the  office  was  evacuated 
and  continue  his  work. 

Arrived  at  Crocodile  Pools,  Captain  Llewellyn,  in 
charge  of  the  armoured  train,  reported  that  we  had  but 
just  got  through  Gabermes  in  time,  as  strong  parties  of 
Boers  were  in  the  neighbourhood.  Indeed  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  we  form  a  small  party  right  on  the 
border  of  the  Transvaal,  menaced  from  all  sides  :  we 
feel  that,  with  four  armoured  trucks,  we  can  hold  our 
own,  though  our  men  are  a  very  raw  lot  except  a  few 
of  the  Bechuanaland  and  B.  S.  Africa  police.  Captain 
Llewellyn  and  Corporal  Murray  indeed  appear  able  to 
do  without  sleep.  One  of  our  trucks,  turned  into  a 
telegraph  office,  forms  our  one  link  with  the  outer 
world  ;  our  anxiety  at  not  hearing  from  the  South  is 
great  and,  as  time  goes  on,  and  we  hear  no  news  of 
Imperial  assistance,  our  feeling  of  disappointment  in- 
creases. 

A  feeling  of  respect  for  the  Boers,  having  regard  to 
their  brilliant  work  in  1881,  is  somewhat  declining 
owing  to  their  seeming  reluctance  to  attack,  where  even 
the  most  puny  defence  has  been  offered.  Yesterday 
one  of  the  peculiar  incidents  of  war  took  place  ;  the 
train  picked  up  on  the  line  the  only  one  who  remained 
at  Lobatsi  during  the  attack,  at  the  time  he  was  in 
his  bath  and  was  by  some  extraordinary  piece  of 
good  fortune  overlooked.    On  the  18th  we  fought  a 
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brilliant  action  ;  the  train  supported  from  camp  by 
skirmishers  engaged  the  Boers  ;  though  we  had  no 
casualties  the  armoured  trucks  were  spattered  all  over 
with  bullets  ;  the  Boers'  shooting  must  be  excellent  for 
in  several  places  we  found  six  or  seven  splash  marks 
within  a  radius  of  less  than  a  foot :  they  evidently  con- 
sider the  water  tanks  on  the  train  their  mark,  their 
soft  nosed  bullets  make  no  impression  on  the  boiler 
plates. 

I  am  forwarding  this  by  the  engines  which  return  to 
Bulawayo  on  the  morning  of  the  19th.  Altogether 
the  great  impression  one  carries  away  with  one  is  the 
extraordinary  cheek  in  our  being  here,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  our  small  and  ill-organised  force  could  be 
cut  up  by  a  determined  party  of  Boers,  or  a  field  gun 
from  one  of  the  neighbouring  kopjes  could  exterminate 
us  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  are  only  160,  and  of 
these  less  than  forty  have  a  small  knowledge  of  drill, 
the  rest  know  less  than  nothing  at  all  :  nevertheless  our 
keenness  to  relieve  Col.  Baden-Powell  at  Mafeking 
before  the  Imperial  troops  is  great  :  our  one  prevailing 
sentiment  is  disgust  at  the  way  the  Home  Government 
has  abandoned  us. — I  am,  &c,  A  Soldier. 


THE  TRANSVAAL  DEBT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
81  Guilford  Street,  W.C.,  29  November,  1899. 
Dear  Sir, — If  we  re-annex  the  Transvaal,  shallwealso 
annex  its  big  public  debt,  or  shall  we  follow  the  example 
of  the  I'nited  States  in  the  case  of  the  financial  obliga- 
tions incurred  by  the  revolting  Southern  States,  and 
insist  on  the  Government  that  succeeds  the  present  Boer 
oligarchy  repudiating  the  indebtedness  it  has  con- 
tracted ?  In  view  of  the  object  for  which  the  money 
was  borrowed,  it  would  seem  unfair  to  make  a  British 
province,  such  as  the  Transvaal  will  probably  become, 
assume  responsibility  for  its  repayment.  That  the  cos- 
mopolitan financiers  who  arranged  the  various  Transvaal 
loans  were  not  ignorant  of  the  risks  they  took  is  shown 
by  the  high  rates  of  interest  they  charged.  If,  there- 
fore, the  money  is  not  repaid,  they  cannot  complain 
that  they  have  been  deceived. — Respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  Banister. 


THE  CROMWELL  STATUE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Middle  Temple,  28  November,  1899. 
Sir, — In  the  letters  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
Cromwell  statue,  one  point  appears  almost  generally 
to  have  been  overlooked.  It  is  the  actual  spot  in  the 
precincts  of  Westminster  which  the  statue  at  present 
occupies.  Had  it  been  placed  anywhere  else  in  those 
precincts — in  or  outside  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
Palace  Vard,  on  the  Terrace,  or  even  in  or  outside  the 
House  of  Lords  itself — it  would  have  been  less  out- 
rageous, and  for  this  reason.  Westminster  Hall  is, 
of  all  our  national  possessions,  the  one  most  intimately 
connected  not  only  with  the  growth  of  our  constitu- 
tion, but  with  that  of  our  law.  In  comparison  with  it, 
the  present  Houses  of  Parliament  are  insignificant. 
To  realise  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the 
history  of  the  two.  The  present  Palace  of  Westminster 
was  erected  in  place  of  that  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1834.  A  previous  one  was  partially  destroyed 
in  1512.  Of  the  former  palace  all  that  now  remains  is 
Westminster  Hall  and  the  crypt  of  S.  Stephen's  Chapel, 
which  chapel  used  once  to  accommodate  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Westminster  Hall  was  erected  by  William  Rufus  to 
provide  suitable  accommodation  for  the  Curia  Regis, 
although  it  is  true  that  he  also  intended  it  to  be  used 
as  a  banqueting  hall,  and  that  it  was  considerably 
altered  and  repaired  in  1397.  However  at  Whitsuntide 
1099  William  Rufus  sat  there  in  royal  justice  for  the 
first  time  ;  and  it  is  certainly  more  closely  connected 
with  the  development  of  our  law  than  any  other  build- 
ing in  the  kingdom.  When  the  Common  Law  Courts 
were  evolved  out  of  the  Curia  Regis — which  then  died 
a  natural  death — Westminster  Hall  became  the  perma- 
nent abode  of  the  former,  after  they  had  ceased  to 
follow  the  King  in  his  wanderings  over  the  kingdom. 
The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  first  located  there, 


when  the  seventeenth  clause  of  Magna  Carta  provided 
that  ' '  Communia  placita  non  sequantur  curiam  nostram,. 
sed  teneantur  in  aliquo  loco  certo " — the  place  being 
Westminster — and  there  it  remained  during  the  whole 
of  its  separate  existence.  The  King's  Bench  followed 
the  King  till  a  later  date  in  history,  but  eventually  also 
found  its  fixed  home  in  Westminster  Hall.  In  later 
times  the  Common  Law  Courts  were  not  located  in  the 
Hall  itself,  but  in  courts  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
statue  now  stands.  It  would  therefore  seem  incon- 
gruous that  the  greatest  lawbreaker  in  our  history 
should  be  honoured  on  the  spot  which,  of  all  others  in 
England,  is  most  associated  with  the  growth  of  our  law. 

The  building,  too,  has  especial  connexion  with  the 
growth  of  our  Parliamentary  system.  It  is  probable 
that  in  Westminster  Hall  the  estates  sat  betore  the 
hard  and  fast  distinction  between  Lords  and 
Commons  was  recognised.  Possibly  the  Lords  may 
have  sat  at  the  upper  and  the  Commons  at  the  lower 
end  of  Westminster  Hall. 

Above  all  it  was  the  scene  of  the  greatest  crime  in 
which  Cromwell  participated.  His  sins  as  lawbreaker 
and  parliamentary  bully  are  mild  compared  with  those 
he  committed  as  regicide.  Yet  it  was  in  this  very  hall 
that  that  utterly  illegal  tribunal  presumed  to  sit  and 
pronounce  a  mock  judgment  on  the  one  man  in  the 
realm  who  by  the  law  of  England  was  untriable.  Into 
Cromwell's  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England  it 
is  unnecessary  to  enter  beyond  saying  that  his  statue 
faces  Westminster  Abbey — a  continued  insult  not  only 
to  the  Church,  but  to  the  Crown,  to  Parliament,  and  to 
the  law  of  England. — Your  obedient  servant, 

Erasmus  Darwin  Parker. 


THE  IDEAL  MOROCCO. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

El  Manar,  Hampstead,  28  November,  1899. 

Sir, — It  has  ever  been  an  ungrateful  task  to  rend  the 
veil  from  that  which  is  not  beautiful,  but  sometimes 
truth  demands  the  sacrifice.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  your 
reviewer  for  lamenting  the  absence  of  an  Eastern 
glamour  from  my  story  of  "  The  Moorish  Empire,"  for 
I  sympathise  with  him.  I,  too,  have  basked  in  Oriental 
sunshine,  and  have  tasted  of  its  charm  ;  have  revelled 
in  the  picturesque  and  dreamed  romance  into  the  life 
around  me  :  I  would  willingly  have  filled  my  pages 
with  colour,  have  armed  my  heroes  with  virtue,  but  the 
picture,  though  pleasing,  would  not  have  been  true, 
and  I  make  bold  to  say  that  the  ideal  Moorish  life  and 
history  lay  not  in  the  Moors,  but  in  those  who  knew 
them  least.  Yet  I  love  those  Moors,  whom  I  have  seen 
from  their  own  point  of  view,  and  I  admire  them  more 
than  your  reviewer  suspects,  as  will  be  seen  when  my 
volume  on  them  appears.  I  have  drunk  deep,  too,  of 
the  spirit  of  Islam,  so  deep  that  I  am  more  often 
assailed  for  the  favour  I  show  it  than  for  doing  it  an 
injustice,  but  I  am  not  blind  to  its  failings.  So,  Sir, 
that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  I  beg  a  corner  for 
these  lines,  relieved  that  no  more  real  blemishes  have 
been  exposed.  I  am  content  with  the  verdict  of  an 
acknowledged  authority  on  "  the  incomparable  East," 
that — to  use  his  own  words  in  a  private  letter — "you 
place  scholarship  before  sensation,  and  this  is  the  only 
test  by  which  such  a  work  can  endure." 

Yours  faithfully, 

Budgett  Meakin. 

By  way  of  postscript  I  would  add  that  so  far  from 
including  Morocco  among  ' '  the  '  sick  men  '  of  politics," 
and  that  in  "desperate  condition,"  as  your  reviewer 
suggests,  many  pages,  e.g.  272-276  and  425-434 
(especially  p.  425)  —  show  how  robust  I  consider 
Morocco  to  be,  and  how  far  from  warranting  Euro- 
pean interference,  while  my  opinion  on  the  dis- 
graceful "  Tourmaline  "  affair  also  agrees  with  his — see 
p.  352.  I  am  sure  that  the  action  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  that  question  has  done  much  to  increase  the 
faith  of  the  Moors  in  our  disinterestedness,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Germany  did  not  adopt  the  same  line, 
as  its  treaty  and  the  British  treaty  are  practically  identi- 
cal. I  do  not  like,  even  through  a  review,  to  appear  to 
hold  opinions  contrary  to  those  I  have  clearly  ex- 
pressed.—B.  M. 
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CANADA  AND  ALASKA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

P.  O.  Box  118,  Hoboken,  N.J. 

20  November,  1899. 

Sir, — You  very  justly  insist  that  Canada  is  not 
wholly  to  blame  tor  the  Alaska  Boundary  dispute  for 
she  is  by  no  means  so.  You  may  or  may  not  as  the 
case  may  be,  realise  who  are  the  real  offenders  but  upon 
second  thought  little  surprise  will  be  felt.  The  pro- 
tectionist manufacturer  with  his  high  Customs  tariff 
and  the  labour  demagogue  with  his  laws  against  "  alien 
labour"  are  principally  to  blame  for  the  following 
reasons  :  —  The  enforcement  of  such  laws  along  an 
irregular  boundary  line  produces  conditions  irritating  to 
Canada  whose  Parliament  now  and  then  makes  real  or 
threatened  retaliation.  The  claims  she  has  made  upon 
a  small  portion  of  Alaska  are  largely  measures  of  this 
character.  If  Canada  has  ever  bullied  under  cover  of 
the  Empire  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  she  has  had 
some  provocation  from  the  protectionists  and  labour 
agitators,  the  former  by  irritating  Customs  regulations 
and  the  latter  by  interference  with  Canadians  and 
others  seeking  employment  in  America.' 

The  subject  is  too  long  for  more  than  such  a  brief 
notice.  The  trouble  is  not  due  to  the  want  of  goodwill 
towards  England  on  the  part  of  the  American  but  to  a 
logical  result  of  Protectionism  in  some  offensive  forms 
and  his  sincere  belief  therein.  Failure  to  realise  facts 
of  this  charactei  has  led  to  many  irritating  comments 
by  some  editors,  and  no  wonder  for  they  are  not  easily 
perceived  from  a  distance. — Yours  truly, 

James  H.  Bates. 

A  GERMAN  LYRIC. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Reform  Club,  23  November,  1899. 
Sir, — Here  is  still  another  version  of  Goethe's  "un- 
translatable lyric  " — closer  to  the  original  than  most  of 
the  others  you  have  published  :  — 

O'er  the  tops  of  the  mountains  is  peace. 

In  the  trees  scarce  a  breath  stirs  their  crest, 
And  the  birds  in  the  wood  singing  cease  ; 
Only  wait — soon  thou  too  shalt  have  rest. 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  A.  Mowat. 

THE  HARVEST  OF  THE  PLUMES. 
To    the    Editor    of   the    Saturday  Review. 

Edgbaston. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  another  woman  to  join  in  the 
discussion  of  the  destruction  of  birds  for  the  decoration 
of  hats  ? 

I  venture  to  hope  I  am  not  singular  among  my  set  in 
deprecating  the  cruelty  of  killing  birds  for  millinery. 
It  seems  incredible  that,  after  hearing  the  case  against 
this  fashion,  any  women  could  be  found  to  defend  it 
from  any  point  of  view  but  ordinary  observation  leads 
one  reluctantly  to  admit  the  truth  of  a  statement 
frequently  made,  that  many  women  are  indifferent  to 
anything  not  immediately  concerning  their  own  con- 
venience. Why  should  not  women  refuse  to  sanction 
any  fashion  involving  cruelty  ? 

It  is  quite  simple  to  say  "I  do  not  wear  headgear 
adorned  with  birds,  osprey  plumes,  &c.  on  principle." 
Mrs.  C.  Leman  Hare  is  certainly  right  in  believ- 
ing that  "it  is  useless  to  appeal  to  the  men  engaged 
in  the  business  of  killing  the  birds "  if,  as  your 
contributor  laments,  "  appeals  to  the  finer  feelings  of 
women  have  totally  failed." 

Your  correspondent  protests  against  a  tendency  to 
tilt  at  "women,  on  account  of  their  depravity"  but 
ought  there  to  any  ground  for  such  remarks  in 
(reference  to  educated  women  in  this  enlightened  nine- 
teenth century?  That  there  are  "  obvious  examples  of 
cruelty  near  at  hand  "  should  be  the  reverse  of  an 
excuse.  It  is  appalling  to  learn  that  at  one  sale  were 
seen  116,470  bundles  of  humming  birds.  —  Yours 
faithfully,  F.  Humphreys. 


REVIEWS. 

MISS  AUSTEN  AND  HER  CONTEMPORARIES. 

"Jane  Austen,  her  Contemporaries  and  Herself:  an 
Essay  in  Criticism."  By  Walter  Herries  Pollock. 
London  :  Longmans.     1899.    $s.  6d.  net. 

WE  have  often  asked  ourselves  how  Miss  Austen 
would  have  fared,  had  she  written  for  the  present 
generation.  The  question  is  the  more  difficult  to 
answer,  that  no  novels  reflect  more  faithfully  the 
manners  of  a  period  and  the  tone  of  certain  classes  of 
society.  The  toundations  of  her  immortality,  as  of  that 
of  her  most  famous  feminine  contemporaries  were  laid 
by  critics  whose  authority  was  beyond  cavil,  but  who 
had  time  as  well  as  taste  when  there  was  no  flood  of 
fiction.  Take  Miss  Burney.  Johnson  said,  "Sir,  if 
you  talk  of  '  Cecilia,'  talk  on."  Burke  declared  that  one 
book  of  hers  was  equal  to  a  thousand  others,  and 
Reynolds  when  he  opened  "  Evelina  "  was  so  fascinated 
that  he  forgot  time  and  place.  As  for  Miss  Austen, 
Scott  who  was  ot  the  metier  and  knew  his  business, 
expressed  unbounded  admiration  within  her  special 
sphere,  and  thus  these  artists  were  launched  on  futurity 
with  testimonials  not  to  be  disputed.  Scott  has  told  us 
that  it  was  to  Miss  Edge  worth's  Irish  scenes  we  are 
indebted  for  the  Waverley  Novels,  and  no  lady  ever 
received  a  more  flattering  compliment.  We  feel  that 
we  are  bound  to  allow  something  for  the  freshness  of 
unwonted  enjoyment,  for  Fielding  and  Smollett 
had  had  neither  rivals  nor  successors.  It  came 
as  a  surprise  when  ladies  took  up  the  pen,  show- 
ing the  genius  of  their  precursors,  but  eliminating 
the  coarseness.  Miss  Burney,  Miss  Ferrier,  and  we 
fear  Miss  Edgeworth  have  been  comparatively  neglected, 
though  the  stories  for  children  of  the  author  of  "Simple 
Susan "  will  always  be  nursery  classics.  But  Miss 
Austen  has  stood  the  test  of  the  most  searching 
intellectual  criticism.  Macaulay  who  inclined  rather  to 
cynicism  than  eulogy,  heads  the  roll  of  her  innumerable 
adorers.  Premising  that  Shakespeare  had  no  second, 
he  gives  Miss._Austen  the  second  place — at  a  distance. 
We  may  say  personally,  that  the  most  brilliant  men 
with  whom  we  have  conversed — and  some  of  them  have 
been  busy  statesmen  or  legists  rather  than  amateurs  of. 
the  belles  lettres — have  pronounced  a  unanimous  verdict 
with  barely  a  reserve.  Although  our  own  admiration 
may  be  less  enthusiastic,  there  is  no  resisting  such  a 
consensus  of  evidence.  And  what  predisposes  us  in 
favour  of  Miss  Austen's  fascinations  is  the  affection 
which  invariably  warms  the  admiration.  We  see  it  in 
every  page  of  Mr.  Pollock's  charming  little  monograph, 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  if  it  is  as  generally  read  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  it  must  revive  any  waning  interest  in 
Miss  Austen  and  her  contemporaries.  No  man  could 
have  been  better  equipped  for  the  task  which  was  a 
labour  of  love.  He  inherited  the  love  from  his 
accomplished  father,  who  though  the  most  fervid 
was  among  the  most  discriminating  of  her  critics. 
As  it  chanced,  he  has  taken  up  his  abode  in  that 
Chawton  where  the  brightest  of  her  books  were 
written  ;  his  nearest  neighbours  are  descendants  who 
have  piously  cherished  her  memories.  Nor  could  he 
have  chosen  a  happier  field  in  the  world  of  letters 
for  showing  the  refinement  of  his  taste  and  the  range 
of  his  culture.  Few  men  can  have  so  absolutely  at 
their  finger-ends,  the  writings  of  the  lady  and  her 
rivals.  He  has  given  us  a  little  masterpiece  of  com- 
parative criticism  with  pregnant  and  satisfactory 
illustration.  Nor  is  there  a  trace  of  jealousy  in  adopt- 
ing or  discussing  the  conclusions  of  the  many  writers 
who  have  preceded  him,  though  indeed  their  general 
agreement  leaves  little  room  for  argument. 

Miss  Austen,  as  Mr.  Pollock  remarks,  was  an  artist 
to  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and  she  had  the  inestimable 
gift  of  understanding  her  own  limitations.  She  never 
ventured  far  into  unfamiliar  country  :  for  as  with  Miss 
Ferrier,  her  casual  allusions  to  the  fashionable  life,  about 
which  she  knew  little  and  cared  less,  are  the  weakest 
passages  in  her  books.  Sir  Walter,  the  most  capable 
of  judges,  admitting  that  no  one  could  do  the  big  bow- 
wow style  better  than  himself,  added  that  the  exquisite 
touch  had  been  denied  to  him  which  invested  com- 
monplace things  with  interest.    He   had  taken  the. 
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reading-  world  by  storm.  Miss  Austen,  simple  as 
she  seemed,  self-restrained  as  her  own  Miss  Bennet, 
was  nevertheless  the  object  of  passion  at  first  sight. 
With  her  exquisite  finish  and  subdued  dramatic  power, 
she  was  a  family  Meissonier.  Of  course  her  strongest 
point  is  her  clever  portraiture  ;  she  shrinks  from 
sensation  and  never  indulges  in  the  tragic  vein  :  but  it 
is  wonderful  how  she  provokes  our  interest  in  the 
merest  shadow  of  a  plot.  Each  trivial  detail  has  been 
considered  and  fits  into  its  place  in  due  season.  When 
the  fascinating  Wickham  is  confiding  prematurely  in 
Elizabeth,  we  are  tantalisingly  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  quarrel  with  Darcy  and  are  almost  as 
eager  as  Elizabeth  herself  to  learn  the  solution.  Miss 
Austen  analysed  only  such  people  as  she  met  ever)'  day, 
and  yet  it  was  instinct  or  inspiration  rather  than 
experience.  No  doubt  she  corrected  imagination  by 
the  closest  observation  ;  but  "Pride  and  Prejudice"  was 
written  when  she  was  but  twenty-one,  and  it  had  been 
preceded  by  "Sense  and  Sensibility."  Fanny  Burney 
was  less  of  a  phenomenon,  for  Jane  Austen's  studies 
are  infinitely  more  subtle.  This  immature  girl,  in  her 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  has  often  been  compared 
with  Balzac,  but  if  there  are  flashes  of  the  same  god- 
like penetration,  there  is  nothing  of  Balzac's  bitter- 
ness. Quietly  cynical  she  almost  invariably  is,  but  that 
is  because  she  described  humanity  as  she  found  it,  and 
with  an  irrepressible  flow  of  humour.  For  the  life  of 
her,  the  most  amiable  and  kindly  of  women  cannot 
help  putting  her  characters  in  ludicrous  lights.  Match- 
making mothers  will  intrigue,  and  present  their 
ugly  ducklings  as  swans.  Modest  maidens  will  simper 
and  blush,  while  industriously  weaving  their  nets  to 
secure  eligible  matches.  Men  who  are  loth  to  part 
with  their  license  of  life  except  for  a  fair  con- 
sideration, will  hesitate  on  the  brink  of  matrimony 
and  play  some  confiding  fair  one  false.  But  even 
in  the  exceptional  case  of  an  irreclaimable  rascal 
like  Wickham,  Miss  Austen  always  pleads  extenuating 
circumstances.  With  the  same  keen  relish  for  the 
follies  and  foibles  of  her  society,  she  had  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  with  Thackeray — that  it  is  a  well- 
meaning  and  good-natured  world,  on  the  whole.  As 
she  overflowed  with  quiet  fun,  the  charm  of  her  novels 
is  that  they  are  really  as  much  of  social  comedies  as 
"  Caste."  Mr.  Pollock  stoutly  maintains  that  she 
never  breaks  into  caricature  :  his  sole  exception  is  Sir 
W'alter  Elliot.  We  should  not  go  so  far  as  that.  The 
parental  Bennets  are  less  broadly  grotesque  than  Miss 
Burney's  Branghtons  or  her  Captain  Mirvan,  but  surely 
the  paterfamilias  at  least  goes  beyond  credibility.  We 
take  Mrs.  Bennet  for  the  feather-brained  fool  she  was  : 
but  can  we  conceive  her  husband,  who  was  a  sensitive 
though  disgusted  man,  delighting  in  turning  wife  and 
daughters  into  ridicule  ?  But  if  there  are  strokes  of 
caricature,  there  are  always  compensations.  If  there  is 
improbability  there,  it  is  amply  redeemed  by  the  inimi- 
table portraiture  of  the  priggish  Mr.  Collins.  His  letter 
of  condolence  on  the  elopement  is  a  masterpiece  of 
humorous  self-revelation.  It  paints  us  the  man  to  the 
life,  even  if  we  had  never  met  him  before.  And  Mr. 
Pollock  has  gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  in  a 
suggestion  by  which  he  explains  the  secret  of  her 
enduring  dominion.  She  flatters  her  reader  by  making 
him  recognise  in  her  conversations  and  characters 
ideas  he  might  have  embodied  himself,  in  favouring 
circumstances.  In  short,  aiming  low  and  shooting  at 
short  range,  she  hits  a  mark  which  apparently  is 
within  the  reach  of  anybody. 

Another  thing  is  that  she  keeps  straight  to  her 
point ;  she  may  be  lengthy,  even  tedious,  but  she  is 
never  unduly  discursive.  Even  Mr.  Pollock  has  been 
able  to  detect  but  a  single  irrelevant  digression,  and 
then  he  accounts  plausibly  for  the  interpellation.  Such  is 
her  scrupulous  exactitude  that  she  has  only  been  caught 
out  in  a  single  slip,  and  that  is  when,  strange  to  say,  the 
countrybred  girl  brings  in  the  strawberries  with  the 
apple  bloom.  The  most  conscienceless  of  her  horti- 
cultural admirers  have  been  unable  to  explain  that, 
though  she  never  corrected  herself  in  subsequent 
editions.  To  appreciate  her  photography  of  the  manners 
of  the  time,  we  must  endeavour  to  place  ourselves  at 
her  standpoint.  We  see  how  far  she  had  shaken  herself 
free  from  conventional  sentiment  and  prudery,  if  we 


compare  her  marriageable  maidens  with  the  precocious 
prudes  of  a  Mrs.  Trimmer  or  Mrs.  Sherwood.  As  Mr. 
Pollock  observes,  marriage  in  the  middle  classes  was 
then  almost  as  much  matter  of  business  as  it  is  now  in 
France  or  in  Royal  families  :  girls  were  trained  to  look 
out  for  a  comfortable  settlement,  but  were  supposed  to 
keep  a  suitor  at  arm's  length,  till  he  had  shown  un- 
equivocal signs  of  his  partiality.  Indeed  the  escapade  of 
Lydia  Bennet  was  so  scandalous,  that  we  are  surprised  at 
the  moderation  with  which  it  is  treated.  A  lady  novelist 
of  our  day  would  have  gone  into  hysterics  of  horror. 
And  we  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Pollock,  that  Emma 
is  the  most  lovable  and  perhaps  the  most  natural  of  all 
Miss  Austen's  heroines.  In  ranking  her  novels,  his 
remarks  on  "  Northanger  Abbey  "  are  well  worth  noting. 
Though  one  of  the  two  special  favourites  of  Scott,  he 
hesitates  to  place  it  even  in  the  second  rank,  and 
suggests  a  plausible  explanation  of  its  inferiority.  If 
it  is  inconsistent  and  less  artistic  than  the  others  it  is 
because  the  author  had  changed  her  ideas  and  was 
false  to  the  original  motif.  He  believes  with  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  that  she  failed  to  bring  her  study  in  irony 
into  harmony  with  a  story,  when  she  came  to  take 
satirical  characters  seriously.  But  if  we  want  a  con- 
clusive proof  of  her  genius,  to  our  mind  it  lies  in  such 
incisive  little  touches  as  "querulous  serenity"  which 
sums  up  a  character  in  a  couple  of  words,  and  such 
touches  might  be  quoted  indefinitely.  Miss  Austen's 
fame  as  a  classic  is  assured,  but  perhaps  nowadays 
we  live  too  fast  to  enjoy  her  works  as  did  our  grand- 
parents. 


LORD  LYTTON'S  INDIAN  POLICY. 

"  The  History  of  Lord  Lytton's  Indian  Administration 
1876  to  1880."  By  Lady  Betty  Balfour.  London  : 
Longmans.     1899.  18s. 

THE  motive  which  inspires  Lady  Betty  Balfour's 
work  must  command  sympathy.  Whether  she 
will  succeed  to  the  full  extent  of  her  good  intention 
remains  doubtful.  History  has  not  yet  had  time  to  pro- 
nounce a  final  dispassionate  judgment  on  an  adminis- 
tration which  excited  virulent  controversy  and  whose 
ultimate  issues  are  still  uncertain.  Lord  Lytton  was 
fated  beyond  most  Viceroys  of  India  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions which  came  in  contact  with  European  politics 
and  English  party  government.  It  must  be  accounted 
an  unfortunate,  even  if  an  unavoidable  incident  of  his 
rule  that  it  saw  Indian  matters  so  largely  drawn 
into  the  field  of  party  conflict  and  Parliamentary 
interference. 

We  are  warned  that  this  narrative  is  a  contribution 
to  history  rather  than  biography.  It  is  not  even,  as  it 
is  styled,  a  history  of  Lord  Lytton's  Indian  administra- 
tion, though  it  contains  much  valuable  material  for 
such  a  chronicle.  It  is  rather  an  examination  and 
defence,  in  narrative  form,  of  the  controverted  points 
in  his  direction  of  foreign  affairs  and  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  internal  measures  with  which  he  was 
associated.  Naturally  it  is  concerned  chiefly  with  his 
foreign  relations,  to  which  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
volume  is  devoted.  In  the  words  of  the  preface  it 
"gives  to  the  public  for  the  first  time  the  true  inner 
history  of  an  administration  which  has  been  greatly 
criticised  but  little  understood."  We  may  add  that  the 
history  is  given  in  a  lucid  and  connected  form  and  will 
be  read  with  absorbing  interest.  It  skilfully  avoids 
controversial  discussion  and  seeks  to  find  the  Viceroy's 
justification  in  an  impartial  revelation  of  the  facts. 

The  narrative  of  events  now  disclosed  cannot  but 
mitigate  the  asperity  of  Lord  Lytton's  critics  even  if 
it  fails  to  convince  the  opponents  of  his  policy.  The 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  the  impera- 
tive necessity  for  prompt  action  and  the  obstacles 
imposed  in  every  phase  of  the  changeful  Afghan 
problem  can  now  be  clearly  realised.  The  extent  and 
character  of  Russian  intrigues  with  Kabul  and  the 
entire  ascendency  which  Russian  agents  had  acquired 
over  Sher  Ali  make  it  clear  that  the  time  had 
come  when  the  principle  of  non-interference  must  be 
abandoned.  The  Eritish  Government  in  1873  had 
finally  repulsed  the  Amir's  repeated  attempts  to  obtain 
a  close  union  with  the  English.  It  is  true  Sher  Ali 
wanted  too  much.    While  claiming  our  protection  he 
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3fused  to  submit  to  control  of  his  foreign  relations  or 
dmit  into  his  territories  English  officers  who  could 
uide  him  with  advice  and  watch  the  progress  of  events, 
here  was  reason  for  the  hesitation  on  our  part  to 
ssume  responsibility  for  actions  which  we  could  not 
Dntrol  or  even  keep  under  close  observation.  At  the 
ime  time  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  if  Lord 
orthbrook  had  offered  the  Amir  in  1873  the  same  terms 
■hich  Lord  Lytton  was  empowered  to  offer  in  1876,  the 
ubsequent  troubles  might  have  been  averted. 
It  is  usual  to  treat  Lord  Lytton  as  the  author  of  the 
Forward  Policy  "  and  as  responsible  for  all  it  entails, 
his  volume  will  effectually  dispel  that  illusion.  A 
olicy  of  active  interference  in  Afghanistan  had  been  in 
dstence  ever  since  the  British  Government  began  to 
)ncern  itself  with  Central  Asiatic  affairs.  Sir  Alfred 
yall  traces  the  movement  back  to  the  Napoleonic 
:heme  for  a  land  attack  on  India  in  concert  with  Tsar 
aul  and  his  successors.  It  took  concrete  shape  in  the 
rst  Afghan  War.  After  that  lamentable  disaster  it 
jmained  in  abeyance  while  we  were  consolidating  and 
(tending  our  Government.  Under  the  influence  of 
awrence  and  his  school  it  remained  dormant.  It 
as  not  dead  but  sleeping  and  had  regained  activity 
sfore  Lytton  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  necessity 
ir  intervention  was  raised  by  Rawlinson  and  Frere 
ad  pressed  by  Lord  Salisbury  on  an  unwilling  Indian 
overnment  in  the  correspondence  which  immediately 
receded  Lord  Northbrook's  resignation  of  office.  The 
structions  which  Lord  Lytton  carried  (with  him  to 
ldia — set  forth  in  these  pages — show  that  he  went 
lere  charged  to  abandon  the  policy  of  drift  and  to  force 
necessary  upon  the  Amir  such  measures  as  might 
itablish  a  dominant  influence  in  Afghanistan.  This 
!-awakened  policy  had  Lord  Lytton's  unreserved  con- 
lrrence  ;  but  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  treat  it  as  the 
ork  of  ambitious  soldiers  eager  for  opportunities  of 
stinction  or  to  hold  him  responsible  for  views  which 
ere  those  of  the  British  Cabinet  and  carried  out  by 
easures  which  had  their  sanction  at  every  stage. 
In  assessing  Lord  Lytton's  personal  responsibility, 
jwever,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  "  Forward 
olicy  "  as  stated  either  in  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  cautious 
;finition  or  in  Lord  Lytton's  written  instructions, 
■ffers  very  materially  from  the  policy  which  grew  under 
s  hands  and  which  he  succeeded  for  a  moment  in  im- 
osing  on  the  Home  Government  and  establishing  in 
fghanistan.  If  there  was  one  principle  more  clearly 
emonstrated  than  another  in  all  the  long  story  of  our 
ans-frontier  dealings  it  was  that  "the  maintenance  in 
fghanistan  of  a  strong  and  friendly  power  has  at  all 
mes  been  the  object  of  British  policy."  This  view  is 
rongly  upheld  by  Lytton  himself  in  his  earlier  letters, 
ut  before  he  left  India  he  had  come  to  advocate  the 
sintegration  of  Afghanistan  and  its  subdivision  into 
cluster  of  petty  states.  Though  well  aware  of  the 
ipreme  importance  of  Herat,  he  was  willing  to  see  it 
ass  into  hands  from  which  it  must  inevitably  gravi- 
te  to  Russia.  The  necessary  outcome  of  such  a  policy 
ould  be  the  practical  occupation  of  Kandahar  and  the 
jrthern  and  eastern  parts  of  Afghanistan,  and  he  did 
)t  shrink  from  this  conclusion.  It  is  this  development  of 
e  "  Forward  Policy  "  which  exposes  it  to  the  most  hos- 
•  e  criticism  and  for  it  Lord  Lytton  is  chiefly  responsible. 
j§  seems  to  have  been  driven  to  this  determination  by 
leer  weariness  and  despair  of  finding  the  strong 
I  dependent  ruler  who  is  the  primary  condition  of  a 
,rong  independent  Afghanistan.  He  lacked  the  en- 
iring  patience  necessary  to  deal  with  Orientals.  In 
e  spring  of  1880  while  our  army  was  still  in  occupa- 
\m  he  actually  contemplated  abandoning  Kabul  to  its 
*te  without  any  settled  government  and  without  any 
;gotiations  to  secure  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  its 
fext  ruler.  A  tone  of  petulance  had  replaced  the 
"avity  and  confidence  of  his  earlier  utterances.  It  is 
!  )t  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  possible  troubles  which 
|  5re  averted  by  the  dramatic  appearance  at  the  last 
!  oment  of  Abdur  Rahman  and  the  unexpected  discovery 
'  him  of  perhaps  the  strongest  and  ablest  monarch  who 
is  ruled  at  Kabul  since  Baber  left  it  for  the  conquest 
Hindustan.  The  future  is  still  full  of  anxiety  but  the 
iinquillity  of  the  last  nineteen  years  is  due  to  circum- 
|  ances  which  Lord  Lytton's  latest  policy  would  have 
j  ndered  impossible. 


Lord  Lytton  was  fortunate  in  a  body  of  singularly 
strong  and  able  ministers  to  whom  he  generously 
ascribes  the  successes  of  his  internal  administration. 
Some  of  them  have  lived  to  contribute  to  the  present 
work,  which  derives  additional  authority  from  their 
collaboration.  It  is  curious  how  many  of  the  great 
measures  of  Lord  Lytton's  government  have  pre- 
deceased their  authors.  The  Cotton  Duties  which  he 
abolished  have  been  reimposed,  the  salutary  Press  Act 
which  he  passed  has  been  repealed,  the  Statutory  Civil 
Service  which  he  created  has  perished  unlamented 
after  a  brief  and  inglorious  existence.  But  some 
great  reforms  have  survived.  The  Decentralisation 
of  Finance,  the  Equalisation  of  the  Salt  Duties  with 
its  attendant  cheapening  of  salt,  the  organisation  of  a 
Famine  Relief  System  and  the  provision  of  a  fund  to 
meet  or  avert  that  ever-recurring  calamity  still  stand 
landmarks  of  an  administration  which  owes  much  to 
the  genius  of  Strachey. 

The  History  designedly  excludes  all  reference  to  the 
social  side  of  Lord  Lytton's  Viceroyalty  and  the  influ- 
ence which  he  and  his  entourage  exercised  on  the 
community  with  which  they  came  in  contact.  In  this 
the  author  has  exercised  a  wise  discretion  and  it  is 
needless  to  enter  a  field  which  has  been  excluded  from 
discussion.  But  his  attitude  towards  English  officials 
and  the  native  classes  and  masses  will  properly  find  a 
place  in  a  connected  narrative  of  his  governorship  if 
ever  it  is  written.  It  must  then  be  recorded  that  he 
never  secured  the  confidence  of  either.  One  act  of  his 
which  won  the  applause  of  the  vernacular  press  was 
the  degradation  of  an  English  judge  for  a  judicial 
decision  which  was  pronounced  by  the  highest  legal 
authority  to  be  in  entire  accordance  with  the  law  of 
India. 


VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 

"  Lakhmi  :  the  Rajput's  Bride."  By  Alexander  Rogers. 

London  :  Burleigh.  1899. 
HPHE  metre  of  Sir  Walter  needs  the  genius  of  Sir 
Walter  to  carry  it  through.  Else  it  runs  the  risk 
of  irritating  by  the  persistency  of  its  jingle.  But  if  our 
nerves  permit  us  to  read  Mr.  Rogers,  we  may  admire 
his  facility,  his  gift  of  expression,  his  delicate  touches 
of  description  and  his  powers  of  observation.  He 
certainly  knows  his  Gujarat  very  well  and  his  tale 
contrives  to  give  us  a  clear  insight  into  local  manners 
and  customs. 

"  In  This  Our  World."  By  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson. 
London  :  Putnam's  Sons.  1899.  55. 
We  wonder  why  Americans  so  persistently  choose 
unpoetical  themes  for  their  efforts  at  poetry.  No 
doubt  it  is  often  their  idea  of  humour,  but  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  we  shall  find  neither  diversion  nor 
edification  in  a  long  dialogue  between  "the  Specialized 
Cell"  and  "  the  Amoeboid  Cell."  Nor  do  we  care  to 
learn  that  the  writer  is 

"  A  modest  San  Francisco  maid 
Fresh,  fair,  and  young, 
Such  as  the  painters  gladly  have  displayed, 
The  poets  sung." 

We  are  even  unmoved  when  she  adds  : 
"  Now  I  coyly  wait. 
Pray  don't  delay. 
My  address  does  the  Blue  Book  plainly  state, 
And  mamma's  '  day.'  " 

Even  when  she  discovers  so  poetical  a  subject  as 
"  Charity,"  this  is  her  finest  flight  : 

"  Came  two  young  children  to  their  mother's  shelf 
(One  was  quite  little,  and  the  other  big), 
And  each  in  freedom  calmly  helped  himself 
(One  was  a  pig)." 

Can  this  stuff  really  find  a  market  in  San  Francisco 
as  well  as  Chicago  ? 

"  King  Alfred's  Dreams  and  other  Poems."  By 
Frederick  W.  Ragg.  London  :  Rivingtons.  1899. 
Mr.  Ragg  has  considerable  gifts  as  a  poet  and  his 
style  does  full  justice  to  the  culture  of  his  mind.  He 
writes  in  a  dreamy,  melancholy  way,  which  is  always 
soothing,  and  his  keen  appreciation  of  nature  is  well 
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interpreted.  "Blended  voices"  deserves  to  be  set  to 
music,  so  melodious  is  it,  and  we  would  specially  com- 
mend "  King-  Alfred's  Dreams,"  "  The  River"  and  the 
"  Ode  to  the  Sea."  He  maintains  a  fair  standard  of 
excellence,  but  rarely  surpasses  himself.  The  following 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  work  : 

"  Later  rose 

The  moon,  like  one  who  seeks  a  lover  lost, 

And  mounted  up  the  vioiet  haze  ghost-sad, 

Too  sad,  too  pale,  to  light  the  moving  mists 

That  stole,  uncertain  whence,  like  aimless  doubts, 

And  wandered  low  about  the  valley's  floor, 

Its  brooding  woods  and  acres,  sickle-reaped, 

And  moated  meads  with  day's  last  memories  dim." 

"The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Stephen  Hawker." 

London  :  Lane.  1899.  ys.  6d.  net. 
The  Vicar  of  Morwenstovv  was  one  of  those  men  who 
became  celebrated,  no  one  precisely  knew  how.  He 
carried  his  eccentricities  so  far  as  to  swim  out  to  a 
neighbouring  rock  with  a  comb  and  pretend  to  be  a 
mermaid,  until  he  heard  sailors  propose  to  shoot  "the 
strange  beast  ;  "  he  had  an  unusually  strong  individu- 
ality ;  and  his  "  Shall  Trelawney  die?  "  was  sufficiently 
plausible  to  deceive  the  very  elect.  But  these  do  not 
account  for  his  vogue,  which  has  prompted  this  serious 
collection  of  his  "  poetical  works"  with  a  minute  biblio- 
graphy and  admiring  "forewords."  His  shorter  and 
simpler  efforts  were  the  most  successful,  notably  "Sir 
Beville,"  which  has  a  rousing  ring  about  it  ;  "A  Croon 
of  Hennacliff,"  which  affords  a  gruesome  appreciation 
of  wrecking;  "A  Cornish  Folk  Song,"  with  its  reflec- 
tions upon  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  cuckoo  ;  and 
"  The  Carol  of  the  Pruss,"  a  cynical  commentary  upon 
William  I.'s  pious  dispatches  : 
"  '  No  sigh  so  sweet  as  the  cannon's  breath, 
No  music  like  the  gun  ! 

Here's  a  Merry  Christmas  to  War  and  Death, 
And  a  Happy  New  Year  to  none  !  ' 

Thus  saith  the  King  to  the  echoing  ball  : 
'  With  the  blessing  of  God  we  shall  slay  them  all.' " 
Mr.  Hawker's  key-note  was  cynicism,  but  sometimes  he 
could  sing  in  a  gentler  strain.  His  "  Biue  eyes  melt; 
dark  eyes  burn  "  was  prettily  conceived,  and  some  of 
his  lines  on  the  death  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  are  almost 
eloquent. 


NOVELS. 

"  The  Crown  of  Life."  By  George  Gissing.  London: 
Methuen.  1899.  6.r. 
A  novel  by  Mr.  Gissing  is  always  worth  reading  ;  but 
the  reader  must  be  at  least  thirty,  better  forty,  and  the 
iron  and  ironies  of  life  must  in  some  degree  have 
entered  his  soul.  Let  him  be  poor,  lonely,  frustrated, 
disillusioned,  half  compassionate  and  half  contemptuous 
of  himself  and  others,  and  he  will  gloom  in  melancholy 
satisfaction  over  Mr.  Gissing's  pages  and  say  "  Such 
is  life  as  I  also  know  it."  This  is  the  kind  of  man  who 
enjoys  a  Gissing  novel  ;  but  we  are  somewhat  afraid  he 
will  hardly  rank  "The  Crown  of  Life"  amongst  the 
masterpieces  of  melancholy.  Piers  Otway  and  Irene 
Derwent  were  a  pair  of  lovers  who  had  no  more  right 
to  happiness  than  Romeo  and  Juliet.  She  spoiled 
her  own  prospective  unhappiness  with  the  young 
"  Imperialist,"  who  would  have  annexed  her  as  un- 
sentimentally  as  he  would,  say  the  Transvaal,  by 
refusing  to  look  at  the  new  house  and  going  off 
to  Paris.  It  was  inexcusable  ;  not  because  she 
thereby  raised  the  question  as  to  how  long  a  young 
woman  is  entitled  to  keep  up  an  engagement,  but 
because  she  thereby  brought  the  otherwise  hopeless 
Piers  on  the  scene  again  to  make  him  and  herself 
happy  against  all  the  canons  of  the  Gissing  logic 
of  life.  Only  one  hope  for  unhappiness  do  we 
perceive.  We  know  from  Mr.  Gissing  that  some 
people  may  love  more  than  is  necessary  for  happy 
marriage  ;  and  as  excess  often  leads  to  reaction  we  feel 
justified  in  having  our  doubts  about  Piers.  In  all 
other  respects  we  find  what  we  are  accustomed  to  in 
a  novel  by  Mr.  Gissing  :  a  strong  story,  a  profusion  of 
secondary  characters,  distinct,  clear-cut  types  ;  the 
sinister  Hannaford  with  his  collection  of  blocd-stained 
war  relics,  his  wife  who  has  grown  to  loath  him,  Olga 


the  neurotic  daughter,  Kite  the  anaemic  artist  of 
genius,  Miss  Bonnicastle  the  vigorous  designer  of 
advertising  posters.  The  book  leaves  off  on  a 
characteristic  Gissing  note.  We  are  parting  from  the 
hero  at  the  moment  when  his  "lyric  love  "  is  at  last 
triumphant  :  "  All  at  once  he  thought  amid  his 
triumph  of  those  unhappy  ones  whom  the  glory  of  love 
would  never  bless  ;  those  men  and  women  born  to  a 
vain  longing  such  as  he  had  known  doomed  to  the. 
dread  solitude  from  which  he  by  a  miracle  had  been 
saved.  His  heart  swelled,  and  his  eyes  were  hot  with 
tears."    This  touch  is  perfect. 

"Young  April."  By  Egerton  Castle.  London: 
Macmillan.  1899.  6.?. 
In  form  and  substance  "Young  April"  is  full  of 
charm.  The  illustrations  are  dainty  as  the  sentiment. 
The  humour,  of  which  there  is  no  lack,  is  robust  as  the 
love-making  is  healthy.  To  many  a  garret  in  Grub  Street 
and  to  more  gilded  prison  houses  will  Mr.  Castle's 
romance  bring  new  visions  of  green  and  gold  whose 
reality  is  buried  in  years  long  past.  But  here  we  join 
issue  with  our  author.  Why  aid  he  add  to  his  delightful 
story  of  a  mouth  of  spring  his  mournful  if  poetical 
epilogue  with  its  crumbling  flower  and  faded  billets- 
doux  ?  Because  of  truth  ?  Doubtless.  But  we  would 
by  choice  forget  that  the  gold  and  green  have  become 
sere  and  yellow.  We  would  fain  believe,  as  mere- 
fiction  lovers  anyway,  that  the  self-centred,  susceptible, 
high-spirited  young  Duke  of  Rochester,  his  chivalrous 
soldier-friend  Neuberg  and  the  divine  singer  and  ex- 
quisite woman  Eva  Beau-Sourire,  have  yet  many  more 
young  Aprils  before  them  ;  and  that  the  beautiful  if 
frail  Julia  and  the  proud  brave  philosophic  Spencer  have 
happier  lots  in  store  for  them  than  those  to  which  they 
are  left.  But  Mr.  Castle  has  done  so  much  for  us  in 
the  provision  of  rich  and  rare  enjoyment  that  really  to 
cavil  in  even  the  slightest  degree  must  seem  un- 
gracious. 

"All  Sorts."  By  L.  T.  Meade.  London:  Nisbet. 
1899.  6.r. 

Westenra  Wickham  was  the  daughter  of  an  officer  in 
the  Lancers  and  was  born  after  his  death,  which  is  per- 
haps why  she  says,  on  page  6  "  I  should  like,  however, 
to  ask  you  a  straight  question,  mother.  Would  father 
have  sat  beside  his  guns  and  done  nothing  when  the 
fight  was  going  against  him  ?  Was  that  the  way  he 
won  his  Victoria  Cross?"  It  is  not  the  usual  way 
in  which  a  Lancer  gets  the  V.C.,  but  "  Mother  "  is 
impressed  to  the  point  of  weeping.  Westenra  has  a 
diminished  income  and  a  delicate  parent.  So  she  takes 
a  house  rented  at  over  ,£200  a  year,  in  partnership  with 
a  cleverly  drawn  woman  of  the  people,  and  sets  up  as  a 
boarding-house  keeper.  The  smash  that  results  is 
natural  enough,  in  the  circumstances  :  and  the  high- 
born hero  who  becomes  a  "  paying  guest  "  for  love  ol 
Westenra  and  ends  by  wedding  her,  is  still  more 
natural — in  a  novel. 

",An  African  Treasure  :  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Sahara." 
By  J.  MacLaren  Cobban.  London  :  John  Long. 
1899.  6.v. 

"An  African  Treasure"  is  one  of  those  blood 
and  thunder  tales  which,  by  long  established  but 
inexplicable  custom,  crowd  the  booksellers'  shops  at 
Christmas-time.  It  is  a  wild  story  of  impossible 
adventure,  destitute  of  dramatic  power,  but  is  better 
written  than  most  books  of  its  kind,  and  will  enliven  a 
railway  journey.  Mr.  Cobban  starts  with  a  good  idea, 
but  fails  to  make  much  of  it,  and  the  story  creeps 
through  a  welter  of  ruined  cities,  boorish  pashas,  lepec 
freebooters,  and  gigantic  devil-fish,  to  a  commonplace 
ending.  It  is  not  very  original,  but  many  boys  will 
like  it. 

"  Pabo  the  Priest."  By  S.  Baring-Gould.  London: 
Methuen.  1899.  6s. 
For  the  latest  creation  of  his  extraordinarily  produc- 
tive pen  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  chosen  an  historical! 
setting,  with  Wales  as  a  background.  If  the  story  oi 
"Pabo  the  Priest"  does  not  reach  the  level  of  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould's  best  work,  and  is  not  a  wholly  satisfying! 
realisation  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  which  it  portrays,  it, 
contains  some  incidents  which  show  no  lack  of  imagina- 
tion. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

;  Manual  of  Military  Law."    War  Office.    London:  Harrison. 
1899.  2S. 

Though  this  edition  is  less  bulky  by  130  pages  than  its 
iredecessor,  we  cannot  altogether  praise  the  means  by  which 
his  end  has  been  accomplished.  Mainly  it  has  been  done 
iy  abbreviating  the  index.  We  do  not  deny  that,  to  a 
ertain  extent,  this  was  right,  seeing  that  a  fuller  preliminary 
able  of  the  contents  of  chapters  has  been  given  ;  but  the 
[uiding  principle  in  such  matters  should  be  as  Lord  Brougham 
ince  expressed  it  :  "A  book  and  an  index  are  to  be  made  on 
ipposite  principles  :  a  good  book  cannot  be  too  concise— a  good 
ndex  can  hardly  be  too  prolix.  Repetitions  are  to  be  avoided 
n  the  former,  in  the  latter  they  should  abound."  The  manual 
las  always  been  a  model  of  concise  writing  and  clear  arrange- 
nent  and  the  present  edition  has  been  brought  up  to  date — 
imongst  other  things— by  reference  to  the  Criminal  Evidence 
Vet  in  Sir  C.  P.  Ilbert's  excellent  chapter  on  evidence.  Lord 
rhring's  masterly  resume  of  the  "  Customs  of  War  "  has  needed 
tactically  no  change.  Sir  H.  Jenkyns'  interesting  chapter  on 
'the  history  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Crown"  has  in  places 
>een  revised.  We  canrot  quite  agree  with  the  following  • 
'The  Norman  conquest  in  1066  changed  the  condition  of  the 
lpper  ranks  of  the  military  forces  by  substituting  a  wholly 
eudalised  military  aristocracy  for  semi-feudalised  thegnhood." 
!^ow,  although  only  the  upper  ranks  are  mentioned  and  a  short 
:xplanation  of  the  system  follows,  the  question  is  should  the 
vords  "  wholly  feudalised  "  have  been  used  without  some 
■eservation  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  feudal  system  was  not 
-eally  introduced  into  this  country,  since  its  principal  attributes, 
:he  contrast  between  the  immediate  lord  and  the  vassal  by 
>vhich  one  gave  protection  and  the  other  service  and  the 
lolding  of  a  usufruct  of  land  on  condition  of  that  service,  were 
lot  entirely  complied  with  Indeed  the  Conqueror  broke 
:hrough  the  principle  by  which  an  oath  of  fealty  was  due  from 
:he  vassal  to  his  immediate  lord,  and  for  this  reason.  He 
:horoughly  understood  how  Continental  feudalism  worked — 
being  himself  a  most  rebellious  vassal— and  he  determined  to 
De  king  of  the  nation,  and  not  merely  a  feudal  lord  like  the 
French  king  who,  both  then  and  for  many  succeeding  years, 
lad  really  no  authority  over  his  vassals:  vassals.  To  this  end 
ae  received  the  homage  of  all  English  landowners,  both  those 
>vho  held  in  chief  as  well  as  their  tenants.  This,  however,  was 
:he  very  reverse  of  feudalism. 

!<  II  Ce-Kiang."    By  Dr.  Mario  Carli.    Rome:  Forzani.  1899. 
5  lire. 

Now  that  Italy  has  made  up  her  mind  to  join  in  the  scramble 
for  China,  it  is  natural  that  she  should  take  an  interest  in  her 
sphere  of  influence.  Dr.  Carli,  being  engaged  upon  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  whole  Empire,  was  accordingly  well  advised  to 
hurry  out  a  monograph  of  this  province.  It  bears  traces  of  undue 
haste,  it  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  and  savours  rather  of  com- 
pilation than  original  research,  but  it  will  have  its  value  as  a 
book  of  reference,  like  a  glorified  consular  report.  For  our- 
selves, we  are  not  encouraged  by  the  success  of  Italy's  intrusion 
in  Africa  to  augur  well  for  her  endeavours  in  China,  particularly 
as  there  seem  to  be  possibilities  of  eventual  conflict  with  the 
British  sphere  of  influence.  No  doubt  the  author  does  well  to 
enumerate  avenues  of  trade,  but  he  underestimates  the  obstacles 
which  beset  the  path  of  his  countrymen,  He  is  too  sanguine  in 
his  expectation  that  money  and  enterprise  will  be  forthcoming 
in  his  drowsy  impecunious  country  for  the  development  of  com- 
munications in  Che-Kiang,  still  more  ingenuously  so  in  antici- 
pating support  from  the  natives,  who,  says  he,  "  would  see  their 
economical  condition  improved  thereby."  And  it  must  have 
needed  a  gymnastic  stretch  of  patriotism  to  imagine  that  Italy 
icould  ever  make  Shi-poo  a  rival  of  Shanghai. 

Taxes  on  Knowledge  :  their  Origin  and  Repeal."  By  Collet 
I  Dobson  Collet.  With  Introduction  by  George  Jacob 
=       Holyoake.    London  :  Unwin.    2  vols.  16s. 

We  are  so  accustomed  nowadays  to  a  free  press  as  to  find  it 
•a3most  impossible  to  conceive  a  state  of  things  in  which  men 
twere  unable  to  print  and  publish  their  opinions  without  making 
•a  contribution  to  the  Exchequer  for  every  copy  issued.  The 
.paper  duty  began  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It  took 
157  years  to  secure  its  repeal.  During  the  first  half  of 
this  century  it  was  fought  by  every  means  devisable  by  en- 
lightened agitation.  The  "  Examiner "  brought  it  into  con- 
tempt in  1830  by  the  inscription  :  "  Paper  and  print  jhd.,  taxes 
on  knowledge  3^.,  price  "fd."  "  The  backbone  of  the  system," 
;  as  Mr.  Collet  says,  "has  always  been  a  distrust  of  the  people 
I  and  a  desire  to  possess  some  control  over  them  by  enacting 
1  into  crimes  actions  admitted  to  be  innocent."  Mr.  Collet  was 
at  great  pains  in  collecting  data  for  what  Mr.  Holyoake  calls 
!  "this  history  of  the  first  charter  of  free  literature."  The  result 
'■  will  be  welcomed  by  students  of  the  social  and  moral  advance- 
1  ment  of  the  people. 
Ii 


"  Investigation  of  Title."  By  W.  Howland  Jackson  and 
Thorold  Cosset.  2nd  edition.  London  :  Stevens  and 
Sons,  Ltd.    1899.     I2J.  6d. 

"The  Practical  Statutes,  1899.''  Edited  by  James  Sutherland 
Cotton.    London  :  Horace  Cox. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  other  forms  of  literature  the 
fact  of  a  law-book  having  passed  into  a  second  edition  proves 
that  it  has  deserved  the  success  it  gains.  This  is  undoubtedly 
so  with  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Cosset's  book  the  first  edition  of 
which  was  published  so  recently  as  last  year.  We  need  do  no 
more  than  note  that  numerous  additions  have  been  made  which 
add  to  its  value. 

Patcrson's  "  Practical  Statutes "  is  one  of  the  best-known 
publications  in  the  profession  and  it  continues  to  go  under  its 
ancient  title  with  changed  editorship.  It  has  several  more 
pretentious  rivals,  but  it  still  retains  its  secured  position  as  a 
concisely  and  carefully  edited  collection  of  statutes  eminently 
convenient  both  in  size  and  arrangement. 

Scottish  History  from  Contemporary  Writers. — "Mary  Queen 
of  Scots."  By  R.  S.  Rait.  London  :  Nutt.  1899.  2s. 
Mr.  David  Nutt  has  laid  the  book-loving  public  under  a  deep 
obligation  by  the  charming  series  he  is  publishing  on  Scotch 
and  English  history  from  contemporary  writers.  The  latest 
volume  to  appear  is  that  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
difficulty  of  selection  in  this  case  was  very  great,  as  the 
contemporary  sources  of  information  are  not  only  numerous 
but  also  contradictory.  Mr.  Rait  however  has  managed  to 
piece  together  a  very  intelligible  and  consistent  mosaic  of 
passages  taken  from  the  best  authorities.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  large  use  he  makes  of  the  Casket  letters  which  is  a 
silent  indication  that  he  accepts  them  as  conclusive  evidence 
of  Mary's  complicity  in  Darnley's  murder.  The  illustrations 
inserted  in  the  book  materially  add  to  its  value. 

'Aids  to  Scouting."     By  Colonel   R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell. 
Aldershot  :  Gale  and  Polden.    1899.  is. 

Additional  interest  attaches  to  this  brilliant  little  work 
through  the  fact  that  it  is  written  by  the  gallant  defender  of 
Mafeking  and  that  the  proofs  were  actually  corrected  there. 
Considering  its  diminutive  size,  it  might  with  advantage  be 
carried  by  all  who  go  on  active  service.  To  scout  successfully 
requires,  as  the  author  tells  us,  not  only  intelligence,  but  much 
bravery  too.  The  scout's  work  is  mainly  solitary.  So  the  eyes 
of  the  world  are  not  on  him.  In  his  task  there  enters  none  of 
the  excitement  of  the  battlefield  ;  and  if  he  is  killed,  it  is  for 
him  a  case  of  silent  death.  Perhaps  then  his  is  an  even  higher 
form  of  bravery  than  that  of  those  who  storm  or  attack. 

Mr.  Edward  Callow  in  "  From  King  Orry  to  Queen  Victoria" 
(London  :  Elliot  Stock.  .'899.  7s.  6d.)  tells  a  story  that  should 
be  more  familiar  to  the  majority  of  students  of  history  than  it 
is.  The  Isle  of  Man  claims  the  oldest  Legislative  Assembly  in 
the  world.  Its  parliament  has  existed  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  having  been  created  by  King  Orry  in  938,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  island  "  is  an  inexhaustible  field  to 
the  antiquary  and  the  statesman."  The  volume  is  well  illus- 
trated, and  the  only  criticism  we  have  to  make  is  that  whilst  it 
is  far  from  being  a  guide-book,  the  accounts  towards  the  end 
of  the  volume  of  the  growth  of  the  visitors'  list  leave  a  rather 
guide-bookish  impression. — "Contemporary  Spain"  (London 
and  New  York  :  Truslove,  Hanson  and  Comba)  is  a  compilation 
by  Mr.  M.  W.  Plummer  of  extracts  and  impressions  from 
Spanish  novelists  affording  the  reader  a  fairly  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  society,  manners  and  customs  of  Spain  to  day. — 
"  Peril  and  Patriotism  "  (Cassell.  2  vols.)  is  made  up  of  true 
tales  of  heroic  deeds  and  startling  adventures.  Mr.  H.  O. 
Arnold- Forster  contributes  an  introduction,  which  reminds  us 
that  though  the  stirring  days  of  old  are  gone  for  ever,  there  is 
yet  in  our  humdrum  unromantic  life  plenty  to  call  for  courage, 
physical  as  well  as  moral. 

"Majuba"  by  Hamish  Hendry  (London:  Grant  Richards. 
1900.  2s.)  is  an  example  of  the  merest  opportunism  in  book- 
making.  Mr.  Hendry  has  compiled  from  the  writings  of  Lady 
Bellairs,  Sir  William  Butler  and  others  accounts  of  Majuba, 
Bronkerspruit,  Ingogo,  Laing's  Nek,  and  Krugersdorp. — In 
"Puerto  Rico:  Its  Conditions  and  Possibilities"  Mr.  William 
Dinwiddie  (London  :  Harpers.  1899)  gives  an  account  of  the 
industrial,  commercial,  political  and  social  conditions  of  the 
island  immediately  after  the  United  States  took  possession. 
Its  facts  are  valuable,  but  the  equilibrium  of  the  writer  was 
clearly  a  little  disturbed  by  the  great  mission  of  America. 
With  the  disappearance  of  "  the  black  cloud  of  Spanish 
cruelty  "  [there  dawned,  he  says,  "  the  pearl  and  rose-coloured 
promise  of  future  happiness  for  Puerto  Rico."  The  volume  is 
well  illustrated. — "The  Ship  :  her  Story"  by  W.  Clark  Russell 
(London  :  Chattoand  Windus.  1899)  contains  some  exceedingly 
interesting  "gossip  about  ships"  from  the  Ark  onwards, 
reprinted  with  Mr.  Seppings  Wright's  illustrations  from  the 
"  Pall  Mall  Magazine." 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  contributes  to  the  "  North  American 
Review"  for  November  a  revised  version  of  his  speech  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  on  Church  discipline.  Its  main  points  are 
necessarily  familiar  to  home  readers  who  have  followed  the 
controversy  and  editors  of  English  reviews  who  have  turned 
a  wistful  eye  on  Mr.  Balfour's  name  in  the  contents  list  of  an 
American  rival  may  therefore  console  themselves.  Mr.  Balfour 
seeks  to  show  ;  how  the  Ritualists  harm  the  Church.  He 
favours  the  conferment  of  increased  autonomy  on  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  Church,  but  condemns  the  methods  of  Lord 
Halifax  and  his  followers.  There  are,  he  says,  rocks  and  shoals 
ahead  which  can  only  be  escaped  by  the  firm  determination  of 
all  men  who  are  sincerely  loyal  to  the  worship,  the  ritual  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  to  unite  in  opposition 
to  the  extremists  on  either  side.  Otherwise  Mr.  Balfour  foresees 
that  the  Establishment  may  be  torn  asunder  by  faction — a 
consummation  which  would  injure  religion  itself  hardly  less  than 
the  Church. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Essais  de  Psychologic  Cotitcmfiorainc.  By  Paul  Bourget. 
Paris  :  Plon.  1899. 
The  most  distinguishing  feature  of  these  critical  studies  is 
their  pessimism.  M.  Bourget,  like  most  modern  Frenchmen, 
accepts  it  as  an  inevitable  evil  of  the  age  ;  it  taints  him  as  it 
taints  Anatole  France,  it  possesses  him  almost  as  much  as  it 
possessed  Verlaine.  In  his  novels  this  shadow  is  not  always 
hovering  and  descending,  for  the  characters  that  they  portray 
are  usually  of  a  dull  and  phlegmatic  nature  who  fall  only  after 
a  struggle  and,  afterwards,  are  racked  by  remorse.  They  have 
principles,  but  are  too  weak  to  practise  them  perpetually.  A 
crisis  comes,  and— they  fall,  not  cynically,  not  wilfully,  but 
because  they  have  not  the  power  to  resist.  Nor  is  it  long 
before  they  feel  surprise  and  shame.  In  his  shorter  psychological 
studies,  however,  M.  Bourget  gives  full  vent  to  his  pessimism. 
It  influenced  his  Pastels  and  Nottvcaux  Pastels  ;  it  influences 
his  articles,  it  pervades  these  ten  critical  studies  of  Flaubert, 
the  De  Goncourts,  Baudelaire,  Renan  and  other  great  men.  To 
notice  each  one  of  these  essays  even  briefly  would  take  more 
space  than  we  have  at  our  command  ;  to  attempt  to  give  the 
ideas  and  atmosphere  of  all  would  necessitate  the  writing  of  a 
large  book,  and  so  we  can  do  no  more  than  cast  just  a 
glance  at  M.  Bourget's  chapter  on  Flaubert  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  thoughtful  and  striking  in  the  whole 
work.  Flaubert  is  presented  in  the  light  of  a  dissatisfied 
genius  who  believes  that  "  misery  is  the  foundation  of  life." 
The  world  is  heartless,  and  it  is  cruel.  Its  population — 
or  rather  that  portion  of  it  that  sins — is  the  victim  of  its 
circumstances  and  surroundings  :  placed  in  other  spheies 
Emma  Bovary,  Frederic  Moreau  and  most  of  Flaubert's  other 
characters  would  never  have  sunk  into  depravity  and  shame. 
Emma  Bovary,  declares  M.  Bourget,  was  of  a  delicate  and 
poetical  nature.  Although  we  doubt  whether  Flaubert  would 
have  agreed  with  M.  Bourget's  analysis  of  his  principles  and 
views,  or  that  he  would  have  liked  to  be  pronounced  a  pessimist, 
we  cannot  remain  blind  to  the  fact  that  this  essay  is  a  powerful 
and,  at  times,  a  brilliant  piece  of  work.  It  is  the  result  of 
serious  study  and  deep  thought  ;  its  only  fault  is  that  it  makes 
Flaubert  out  to  be  too  bitter  and  too  despondent.  That  Flaubert 
bore  the  bourgeoisie  contempt  and  almost  hatred  does  not 
establish  the  popular  French  theory  that  he  despised  the  entire 
human  race.  He  had  passed  his  youth  among  the  smug 
citizens  of  Rouen,  and  the  remembrance  haunted  him  through- 
out life.  Bitter,  he  undoubtedly  was  when  discussing  the 
"  bourgeois,"  as  bitter  as  Gautier,  the  De  Goncourts  and  Daudet, 
but  his  correspondence  with  Zola  and  Maupassant  shows  him 
to  have  been  blithe  often,  tender  always  and  sympathetic.  For 
a  "pessimist"  Flaubert  was  singularly  enthusiastic.  No  great 
man  has  been  more  generous  in  his  praise^niore  lavish  in  his 
admiration,  of  the  works  of  others. 

" Moliere."    By  T.  T.  Weiss.    Paris:  Calmann-Levy.  1899. 

Not  even  Francisque  Sarcey  understood  Moliere  so  thoroughly 
as  M.  T.  T.  Weiss.  His  conferences  on  the  great  playwright 
were  luminous  and  amusing,  but  they  lacked  the  charm  of  those 
of  his  brother  critic.  Whereas  Sarcey  confined  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  an  exhaustive  review  of  Moliere's  plays,  M.  Weiss 
paused  to  sketch  the  character  and  life  of  the  man  himself 
and  thus  succeeded  also  in  giving  his  hearers  a  capital 
picture  of  the  times.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  that  these 
conferences  have  been  collected  and  published.  There 
are  four  of  them  :  three  dealing  with  Moliere's  plays  and 
one  with  Moliere  himself.  Of  bourgeois  birth,  Moliere  was 
intended  to  follow  his  father's  practical  but  depressing  profes- 
sion. He  worked  worthily  until  he  was  twenty-five  ;  then, 
fascinated  by  the  stage,  ran  away  in  1646  and  became  a 
strolling  player.  He  performed  in  the  provinces,  with  a  shabby 
troupe.  "Imagine,"  says  M.Weiss,  "this  humble  comedian 
who,  years  later,  was  to  become  the  King's  favourite,  imagine 
him  playing  magnificent  parts  at  night  in  tawdry  clothes  and 
haggling  with  the  market  people  over  the  price  of  provisions  in 
the  morning.  Imagine  his  companions  as  Agamemnon, 
Henri  IV.  and  Richard  III.  behind  the  footlights,  and  hungry, 
unwashed  creatures  at  home."     Still,  Moliere  remained  with 


the  troupe  for  thirteen  years,  visiting  dreary  little  towns  and 
playing  in  crazy  little  theatres.  The  life  embittered  him  ;  and, 
when  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1659  and  wrote  the  Pn'iicuses 
Ridicules  he  was  exhausted  and  soured.  His  temper  had. 
turned  ;  he  had  become  querulous,  when  friends  annoyed  or, 
as  he  thought,  betrayed  him,  he  scoffed  at  them  in  his  plays 
Still  more  irritable  was  he  after  the  scandal  that  separated  him 
from  his  wife.  Here  and  there,  M.  Weiss  discovers  evidence 
of  his  domestic  troubles  by  turning  to  his  plays  ;  and,  after 
drawing  a  picture  of  Moliere  in  his  old  age,  devotes  himself  to 
admirable  and  exhaustive  criticism. 

A  FAubc.    By  Jean  Reibrach.    Paris  :  Ollendorff.  1899. 

Since  the  appearance  of  that  admirably  conducted  newspapet 
"  La  Fronde,"  French  journalists,  novelists  and  even  poets  have- 
examined  and  discussed  the  "  question  feministe."  That  a  daily 
should  be  edited,  written  and  printed  entirely  by  women  amazed 
them  ;  they  laughed  for  weeks.  But,  to  their  discomfiture,  the 
"  Fronde  "  flourished  and,  what  is  more,  flourishes  still,  happily, 
honourably,  far  more  sanely  than  most  of  the  products  of  the 
Parisian  Press.  Inspired  by  its  success — recognising,  also, 
that  the  moment  had  arrived  to  express  their  generous  theories 
and  feelings — MM.  Paul  and  Victor  Marguerite  wrote  "  Les 
Femmes  Nouvelles,"  a  vivid  picture  of  women  in  the  France  of 
to-day.  It  was  a  serious  work,  without  much  of  a  story.  It 
viewed  its  theme  thoughtfully,  regardless  of  elaborate  incidents 
and  "effects."  It  filled  such  a  want,  was  so  well  received,  that 
other  writers  took  up  the  "  question  feministe,"  in  newspapers 
and  reviews,  and — spoilt  it  alas  !  by  indulging  too  freely  in  dry 
deliberations  and  useless  statistics.  Some  trifled  with  it  ; 
others  dismissed  it,  as  a  "  preposterous  topic,"  while  M.  Jean 
Reibrach  in  "A  l'Aube"  makes  it  the  theme  of  a  charming 
and  picturesque  novel.  Apart  from  his  treatment  of  the 
"  woman's  question,"  M.  Reibrach  deals  also  with  modern 
French  politics — describing  the  Palais  Bourbon  on  a  great 
day,  introducing  a  minister,  a  parliamentary  journalist  and 

(Continued  on  page  716.) 
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a  deputy,  M.  de  Lestral,  who  takes  up  the  feminist  cause 
and  assists  Madame  Averly,  a  renowned  conferencier,  in  the 
editing  of  the  woman's  organ  "  L'Aube."  They  work  together, 
■write  together,  so  happily  and  so  harmoniously,  that  Madame 
de  Lestral  becomes  jealous  and  suspicious.  When  her 
husband  fights  a  duel  with  M.  Averly,  a  blackmailer  and 
debauchee,  she  feels  convinced  of  his  guilt  and,  in  a  dramatic 
scene,  declares  her  intention  of  pleading  for  a  divorce. 
Eventually,  however,  she  consents  to  remain  in  his  house,  and 
M.  and  Madame  de  Lestral  become  husband  and  wife  "in 
name  only."  The  deputy,  of  course,  is  innocent,  and,  in  the 
last  chapter,  M.  Reibrach  leads  us  to  believe  that  M.  de  Lestral 
will  soon  win  his  wife's  love  and  confidence  Each  character 
is  carefully  and  successfully  sketched,  each  scene  is  graphically 
portrayed,  and  although  M.  Reibrach  cannot  be  said  to  have 
cast  any  new  light  on  the  "question  feministe,"  or  to  have 
discussed  it  very  deeply,  he  may  nevertheless  he  congratulated 
on  having  written  a  capital  novel. 

Le  Theatre  d'Emile  Bergerat.     Paris  :    Ollendorff.     5  vols. 
1899. 

Few  French  playwrights  can  boast  so  brilliant  a  record  as 
M.  Emile  Bergerat  ;  few  can  say,  with  truth,  thai  they  have 
pleased  the  public  for  thirty-five  years.  His  first  important 
piece  was  produced  at  the  Comedie-Francaise  as  far  back  as 
1865  ;  fifteen  comedies  and  dramas  have  followed  since  then 
and  met  with  invariable  and  well-deserved  success.  Not  only  the 
classic  Comedie  however  has  produced  his  plays  :  M.  Bergerat's 
name  is  closely  and  honourably  connected  with  the  Vaudeville, 
Gymna^e,  Ambigu,  Cluny  and  Odeon  theatres,  and  gained 
more  renown  quite  recently  over  "  Plus  que  Reine."  Still,  the 
-secret  of  M.  Bergerat's  success  does  not  lie,  as  with  many 
modern  French  playwrights,  in  the  communication  of  suggestive 
scenes  and  cvnical  phrases.  He  does  not  pause  for  ever  on 
betrayals.  He  does  not  rely  on  the  entrance  of  the  husband  at 
an  inconvenient  moment  to  get  his  effect.  He  is  not  always 
hiding  his  characters  behind  curtains  and  pushing  them  through 
doors.  Simpler,  and  more  natural  incidents,  take  place  in  M. 
Bergerat's  plays  which,  after  perusal,  show  how  accomplished  a 
master  of  dialogue  he  is  and  always  has  been.  In  the  words 
of  the  De  Goncourts,  applied  to  Madame  d'Epinay's  Memoirs, 
"the  atmosphere  of  reality  circulates  round  the  facts  stated  and 
the  conversations  come  to  one  with  a  sound  of  voices." 

Autre  Guitare.   By  Valentin  Mandelstamm.   Paris  :  Mendorff. 
1899. 

Grim  trifles  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  page  of  this 
book  of  poems,  decadent  delusions,  too,  and  the  saddest 
thoughts.  They  might  have  been  written  on  the  eve  of  a  grave 
disaster,  or  under  the  influence  of  absinthe  or  in  a  suicidal 
mood.  Some  are  evidently  inspired  by  Verlaine  ;  others  by 
Mallarme,  all  more  or  less  obscure.  "Visions  of  the  Hour  " 
form  the  fir=t  part  of  the  volume,  then  come  "  Tragedies," 
"  Burlesques,"  "  Elegies,"  "  Tableaus,"  and,  finally,  an  ambitious 
drama.  Our  old  friend  Pierrot  appears  upon  the  scene,  not 
(as  M.  Millaudy  would  depict  him)  sighing  before  a  blonde, 
gazing  at  a  window,  on  his  knees  to  the  moon,  but  dissolute 
and  decrepit.  Other  figures  pass,  all  mournfully.  A  hundred 
scenes  are  depicted,  all  bitterly— M.  Valentin  Mandelstamm  is 
young,  but  depressed,  demoralised  and  disgusted.  He  wanders 
among  roses,  but  he  thinks  only  of  their  thorns.  He  finds  a 
path,  but  it  is  even  more  sombre  than  Loti's.  And  he  crosses  a 
bridge,  where 

"  Xul  ne  pourrait  compter  tout  ce  qui  passe 
Sur  le  tranquille  pont  qui  dresse  ces  arceaux, 
Sur  le  pont  oil  personne  ne  danse  en  rond  ! 
Souvent  — ayant  peut-etre  une  ame  lasse — 
Quelqu'un  enjambe  le  parapet,  et  tombe  .  .  . 
L'eau  fait  floe.    II  y  a  des  ronds  dans  1  eau  .  .  ." 
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NOTES. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  there  is  a  certain  unrest  in 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  course  and  conduct  of  the 
war.  No  one  wants  to  be  unreasonable,  no  one  wants 
to  be  carping,  but  there  are  many  things  about  it  the 
lay  mind  would  like  to  understand  a  little  better.  Of 
these  one  of  the  chief  is  the  marv  ellous  mobility  of  the 
Boers.  Masses  of  them  seem  able  to  move  from  place  to 
place  long  distances  apart  without  being  either  detected 
or  disturbed.  Of  course,  we  know  they  are  practically  a 
force  of  mounted  infantry.  This  accounts  for  much  ; 
and  their  peculiar  mode  of  movement  may  explain  the 
rest.  The  Boer  knows  every  inch  of  the  country,  almost 
every  blade  of  grass  ;  during  peace-time  he  has  little 
else  to  talk  of.  So  that  when  it  is  resolved  to  move  to 
another  locality,  they  are  simply  told  to  be  at  such  and 
such  a  place  on  a  certain  day.  Thereupon  they  break 
up  into  small  bodies  of  fours  and  fives,  each  taking 
his  own  route  to  the  point  of  meeting.  Thus  they  move 
with  great  rapidity,  and  cannot  be  met  or  intercepted 
en  bloc  while  on  the  march.  This  difference  between 
Boers  and  British  suggests  a  similar  difference  between 
sailors  and  soldiers  which  showed  itself  during  the 
Zulu  war.  A  naval  brigade  and  a  certain  regiment 
arrived  at  a  river's  banks.  The  colonel  proceeded  to  give 
elaborate  instructions  as  to  pontoons,  &c.  The  naval 
commander  merely  told  his  men  to  meet  on  the  other 
side  with  the  guns  within  a  certain  time.  They  were 
there  to  time. 

The  commander  of  the  6th  Division  is  after  all  not  to 
be  Sir  Charles  Mansfield  Clarke— as  was  at  first 
announced— but  General  Kelly-Kenny.  No  doubt  the 
former — one  of  the  ablest  officers  we  have — could  not 
be  spared  from  the  War  Office,  where,  in  a  short  time, 
he  has  proved  himself  one  of  the  best  Quartermaster- 
Generals  of  recent  years.  In  fact  he  is  one  of  the  few 
vyho  have  personally  gone  into  the  elaborate  and  some- 
times non-military  details  of  that  most  important 
department.  General  Kelly-Kenny  has  the  advantage 
of  considerable  regimental  as  well  as  staff  experience. 
One  great  thing  in  his  favour  is  that,  unlike  some  of  our 
leading  Generals,  he  has  commanded  a  battalion  ;  but 
he  has  had  no  previous  experience  in  South  African 
campaigns,  and  has  seen  no  war  service  for  thirty  years. 
Moreover  his  war  experience  even  before  that  was  not 
extensive.  As  a  very  young  subaltern  he  took  part  in 
the  China  War  of  i860,  and  he  did  good  work  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  the  transport  in  the  Abyssinian 
Campaign.  But  he  has  held  some  important  posts, 
including  that  of  Chief  Staff  Officer  at  Aldershot,  and 
instructor-General  of  Recruiting  and  Auxiliary  Forces. 


For  a  short  time  he  commanded  a  brigade  at 
Aldershot. 

The  Government  has  recently  intimated  to  foreign 
nations  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  ourselves  and 
the  Boer  republics.  That  it  was  wise  so  to  recog- 
nise them  cannot  be  doubted.  While  there  is  now  no 
necessity  for  belligerents  formally  to  notify  to  each 
other  that  a  state  of  war  exists,  it  has  long  been  the 
custom  to  notify  the  fact  to  neutrals.  Primarily  it  is 
a  matter  of  international  courtesy,  and  it  is  as  obli- 
gatory as  such  an  act  can  be.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  intimation  the  right  of  search  belongs  to 
us — a  fact  which  is  of  especial  importance  just  now. 
The  ocean  belongs  to  all  mankind  and  can  be  used  by 
all.  Consequently  mercantile  ships,  when  out  of  the 
territorial  limits  of  particular  States,  are  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  own.  For  a  foreign  man-of-war, 
therefore,  to  invade  such  a  ship  in  peace-time  is  a  tres- 
pass. Thus  the  right  to  do  so  on  the  high  seas — what- 
ever the  ship,  destination  or  cargo  may  be — is  clearly 
an  exception  to  the  general  right  of  independence  and 
property  which  a  State  possesses. 

The  right  of  search  is  an  incident  of  war  ;  and,  as 
such,  cannot  of  course  be  exercised  but  by  the  lawfully 
commissioned  cruisers  of  a  belligerent.  It  does  not 
extend  to  men-of-war,  and  it  is  matter  of  controversy 
whether  it  extends  to  the  cases  of  mercantile  vessels 
convoyed  by  their  country's  warships.  To  use  force  is  a 
necessary  complement  of  this  right  of  uncertain  limits  ; 
and  although  it  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  a  neutral 
ship  to  submit,  the  belligerent  must  exercise  his  rights 
in  a  lawful  manner,  and  must  confine  himself  to  such 
acts  as  are  necessary  for  accomplishing  his  purpose. 
Hence  the  ship  cannot  be  improperly  detained,  and  the 
search  can  only  be  directed  towards  finding  out  what 
the  ship  is  carrying.  But  in  order  to  search,  it  may 
also  be  necessary  to  pursue  a  ship  ;  in  which  case  the 
intimation  to  stop  is  usually  conveyed  by  the  firing  of  a 
gun — called  by  us  the  affirming  gun  and  by  the  French 
the  semonce.  Still  to  fire  a  gun  is  not  obligatory. 
Any  other  intelligible  signal  will  do,  but  it  must  be 
clear.  In  fact  it  must  actually  communicate  ihe  state 
of  affairs  to  the  neutral  ship,  or  the  belligerent  will  be 
responsible  for  any  damage  which  may  ensue. 

Mr.  McKinley's  Message  is  a  document  colourless 
enough,  giving  no  evidence  either  of  courage  or  states- 
manship, unless  the  evasion  of  definite  statements  of 
policy  be  dignified  with  that  title.  To  the  reflecting 
public  in  both  hemispheres  the  present  occasion 
seemed  eminently7  one  to  call  for  clear  pronouncements 
which  might  leave  their  mark  on  the  history  of  the 
United  States;  instead  we  have  "  verbota  tt  longa 
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epistola"  from  the  involved  nothingness  of  which 
the  expectant  world  has  only  succeeded  in  evolving  a 
definite  snub  to  English  sentiment.  The  currency  pro- 
posals of  the  President  perhaps  deserve  more  detailed 
attention  than  they  can  receive  in  a  note,  but  they  will 
not  succeed  in  catching  the  entire  sympathy  even  of  the 
gold  party.  Like  all  Mr.  McKinley's  proceedings  they 
are  tentative,  platitudinous  and  dull. 

_  Mild  expostulations  with  the  rampant  witch  of  mob 
violence  which  renders  some  portions  of  the  States  a 
veritable  inferno  for  the  black  man  and  the  foreigner, 
hardly  seem  an  adequate  method  of  dealing  with  such 
monstrous  crimes  by  the  head  of  the  "  Great  Republic." 
It  would  be  well  if  our  traders  paid  some  attention  to 
the  passage  which  refers  to  the  growing  commercial 
intercourse  between  America  and  Russia.  American 
enterprise  has  already  secured  large  contracts  on  the 
Siberian  railway  where  the  supineness  of  our  own 
industrial  magnates  has  already  lost  wide  opportunities. 
Russian  prejudice  a  short  time  ago  was  all  in  favour  of 
our  goods,  but  it  looks  as  if  we  were  doing  our  best 
to  ignore  our  chances. 

The  only  portion  of  the  Message  which  will  excite 
genuine  interest  all  over  the  world  is  that  which  deals 
with  the  relations  of  England  and  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  deplorable  indiscretions  have  un- 
fortunately tended  to  transform  what  would  have  been  a 
negatively  friendly  utterance  into  a  direct  snub.  The 
sentence  "we  have  remained  faithful  to  the  precept  of 
avoiding  entangling  alliances  as  to  affairs  not  of  direct 
concern,"  standing  where  it  ought  not  and  having  no 
connexion  with  the  context  which  precedes  or  follows 
it,  is  too  clearly  slipped  in  after  last  Friday  to  need 
comment.  It  is  itself  both  text  and  commentary.  We 
have  done  our  best  to  point  out  to  the  sentimental 
faddists,  who  gush  over  the  "Anglo-Saxon  entente," 
that  by  their  maunderings  they  have  been  jeopardising 
their  own  fondest  hopes.  President  McKinley's  cold 
douche  will  not  do  any  harm  to  them,  athoughl  it  has 
served  to  make  our  Government  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe. 

We  may  repeat  for  the  hundredth  time  that  America 
will  be  friendly  to  us  just  so  long  as  it  suits  her  material 
interests  to  be.  Hard-headed  Yankees  believe  that  our 
friendship  for  them  will  be  of  the  same  duration.  The 
unsettled  Alaskan  boundary  is  proof  enough  that  this 
view  is  correct.  We  are  not  going  to  throw  over  our 
Canadian  "clients"  to  please  the  United  States,  nor 
will  that  Government  offend  its  "clients"  of  the 
Pacific  States,  all  vapourings  notwithstanding-.  A  good 
understanding  with  Ameicra  will  grow  up  as  we 
recognise  the  identity  cf  our  commercial  interests  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  We  value  American  good- 
will, and  precisely  because  we  do  value  it  we  hope  our 
enthusiasts  will  moderate  a  zeal  which  is  rapidly 
making  their  country  as  well  as  themselves  a  laughing 
stock. 

The  President's  utterances  on  the  future  of  Cuba 
are  discreetly  oracular  and  sufficiently  enigmatical  to 
displease  those  who  hold  definite  views  on  either  side  ; 
but  Mr.  McKinley's  views  on  the  state  of  things  arising 
from  the  war  with  Spain  have  never,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  delivered  to  the  public,  erred  on  the  side  of 
over-precision.  But  the  pronouncement  that  "the  re- 
linquished territory  is  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  inhabitants,"  strikes  us  as  a  really  felicitous 
phrase  on  which  the  President  may  be  congratulated, 
and  we  commend  it  to  all  conquering  Powers  for  pur- 
poses of  proclamation  in  newly  acquired  territories. 
Mr.  McKinley  would  have  been  better  advised  not  to 
follow  it  up  and  weaken  its  charm  by  a  reiteration  of 
foolish  pledges  which  facts  will  force  him  to  ignore. 

How  often  have  our  statesmen  of  both  parties  had  to 
deplore  promises  in  respect  to  Egypt  — promises  which 
events  have  made  it  impossible  to  keep.  There  has 
been  no  perfidy  in  the  matter,  but  the  fact  that  these 
promises  have  been  made  gives  other  nations  every 
opportunity  for  asserting  there  has  been.  America  will 
find  the  same  outcry  will  arise  about  Cuba  at  the  same 
time  as  she  finds  that  circumstances  render  these  gran- 
diose formula?  about  liberty  and  self-government  im- 
possible of  application.    Does  any  statesman  seriously 


believe  that  the  Cubans  can  be  educated  for  self-govern- 
ment ?  or  that  the  capitalists  who  invest  money  there 
will  see  it  handed  over  to  a  native  administration?  or 
that  the  President's  phrase  "so  long  as  we  control 
Cuba  "  can  be  allowed  for  strategical  reasons  to  mean 
that  such  control  can  have  an  end  ? 

As  to  the  Philippines,  we  are  glad  to  note  that  the 
President  adopts  a  firmer  tone.  Seeing  the  tendency 
of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  and  the  results 
of  the  late  State  elections,  he  could  not  with  ordinary 
prudence  have  done  otherwise.  It  remains  to  be; 
seen  how  far  this  admirable  firmness  in  expression 
will  be  translated  into  equal  firmness  in  action.  It  will 
be  almost  a  shock  to  many  people  in  this  country  tot 
learn  that  the  United  States  have  as  many  as  65,000 
troops  all  told  in  the  Philippines.  The  progress  of  the 
war  would  hardly  have  led  us  to  infer  it.  Every  week 
has  furnished  us.  with  news  of  the  striking  of  the  final 
blow  which  is  to  crush  the  revolt  and  end  the  war. 
Yet  still  the  war  goes  on  and  more  final  blows  are' 
struck.  Aguinaldo  is  a  fugitive  and  all  his  munitions 
of  war  captured  again  and  again,  yet  what  end  comes 
to  this  desultory  strife? 

It  is  indisputable  that  "the  truest  kindness  to  the 
insurgents  would  be  the  swift  and  effective  defeat  of 
their  leader,"  but  will  the  President  find  the  general 
to  administer  it  ?  Mr.  McKinley  has  been  emboldened 
by  the  recent  elections  to  put  his  foot  down  on  the 
ridiculous  suggestion  that  the  Philippines  should  be 
given  independence.  It  may  have  been  a  mistake  to 
take  the  Philippines  over,  but  being  done,  the  matter  will 
have  to  be  carried  on  to  its  logical  conclusion,  if  the 
United  States  wish  to  retain  their  self-respect  and  that 
of  the  civilised  world.  At  present  that  conclusion 
would  seem  to  be  a  military  dictatorship,  but  Mr. 
McKinley  modestly  declines  to  make  suggestions  on 
the  subject.  We  have  not  sufficient  faith  in  the  wisdom 
of  Congress  to  hope  much  from  their  activity,  but  it 
cannot  at  all  events  be  much  less  satisfactory  than  the 
passivity  of  the  President. 

Since  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  gained  the  vote  of  confi- 
dence at  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  Session,  his 
position  has,  as  we  predicted,  grown  steadily  stronger. 
It  is  true  that  his  enemies  have  had  small  chance  of 
troubling  him  during  the  examination  of  the  Budget, 
but  even  they  have  been  heard  to  admit  that  he  may 
"  possibly  "  be  in  power  on  the  opening  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion. This,  for  them,  is  an  extraordinary  statement ; 
they  had  no  doubt  (during  the  Dreyfus  debate)  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  would  fall  after  they  had  made 
their  interpellations.  Indifferent  politicians  accept  the 
situation  with  relief.  Although  many  of  them  regarded 
General  Galliffet  with  horror  and  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau 
with  suspicion,  they  cannot  but  admit  that  both  states- 
men steered  the  country  through  an  acute  crisis  with 
marked  skill  and  tact,  and  so  they  are  more  or  less 
content  with  the  Government  they  have  got.  Still,  as 
M.  Jules  Lemaitre  remarks,  "In  France  all  things  are 
possible."  Former  ministries  have  been  defeated  sud- 
denly and  over  the  slightest  question,  and  it  may  come 
to  pass  that  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  after  triumphing 
over  his  enemies  at  a  moment  when  triumph  seemed 
almost  impossible,  will  fall  unexpectedly  and  to  the 
surprise  of  even  most  practised  politicians.  We 
should  regard  his  retirement  as  a  misfortune  ;  for  if  the 
Republic  is  to  continue  its  reign  in  France ,  no  better 
man  than  the  present  Premier  could  be  found  to  con- 
duct it. 

Although  the  French  press  has  not  ceased  to  condemn 
England's  campaign  against  the  Boers,  it  is  pleasing  to 
note  that  even  its  basest  members  no  longer  indulge  in 
the  cowardly  insults  that  aroused  so  much  anger  and 
indignation.  The  editors  of  the  newspapers  in  question 
have  recognised  that  the  insults  complained  of  do  not 
suit  the  taste  of  their  subscribers,  and  they  have 
therefore  abandoned  them.  The  measure  is  wise,  and 
does  vast  credit,  also,  to  the  French  people.  They  have 
not  been  amused  by  the  caricatures  that  were  to  have 
set  them  laughing— they  found  them  pointless  and  in 
bad  taste.  And,  if  they  bought,  them  out  of  curiosity, 
they  were  the  first  to  admit  that  they  were  a  scandal 
and  a  disgrace. 
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This  year's  German  Budget  statement  has  just  been 
published  and  as  usual  there  is  a  steady  increase  in 
every  department,  the  enormous  total  of  2,058,333,551 
marks  in  expenditure  being  now  reached.  It  is  true 
that  this  is  only  something  over  ^100,000,000,  but  it 
must  always  be  remembered  in  German  finance  that  each 
State  has  its  own  budget  and  sometimes  a  pretty  stiff  one 
over  and  above  the  Imperial  charges.  The  army  the 
navy  and  the  colonies  each  constitute  a  heavy  and 
increasing  burden  on  the  Exchange,  those  useless 
possessions  in  South-West  Africa  and  South-East  Africa 
alone  swallowing  up  some  fourteen  millions.  The  total 
revenue  is  nearly  80,000,000  marks  short  of  the  revenue 
and  a  further  loan  of  76,000,000  will  have  to  be  issued. 
In  view  of  the  necessity  now  so  much  discussed  of  pro- 
moting English  emigration  to  the  Cape  in  order  to 
balance  the  Dutch  preponderance  there,  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  loans  of  3,000  to  4,000  marks  free  of 
interest  are  being  offered  to  colonists  who  brave  the 
desert  by  endeavouring  to  settle  in  South-West  Africa 
where  also  a  further  instalment  of  the  Swakop-Wind- 
hoek  railway  is  to  be  built  at  the  Imperial  expense. 

Lord  Spencer  must  have  been  in  a  singularly  sanguine 
mood  at  Peterborough,  or  he  would  never  ha<e  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  amazing  belief  (capping  Lord 
Rosebery's  swell  of  Liberalism)  that  "  the  Liberal 
party  was  stronger  at  this  moment  than  it  had  been  for 
some  years  past."  Of  course  he  gave  no  reason  for 
this  belief,  born  of  a  passing  mood.  If  we  point  to  the 
initial  difficulty  of  ascertaining  what  is  the  Liberal  party, 
of  discovering  a  single  political  belief  held  in  common  by 
their  sundry  groups,  of  pointing  to  a  single  name  that 
can  be  said  to  represent  the  party,  doubtless  the 
answer  will  be  that  all  this  is  merely  a  temporary  and 
superficial  derangement,  infecting  just  the  leaders  and 
Liberals  in  the  House,  but  that  the  Great  Heart  of  the 
People  is  sound.  But  the  people's  great  heart  is  at 
any  rate  supposed  to  beat  at  elections,  and  Exeter  and 
Bow  and  Bromley  can  hardly  be  said  to  bear  out  Lord 
Spencer's  belief ;  nor  for  that  matter,  Wells.  But 
evidently  on  this  occasion  he  was  not  using  language 
in  its  plain  grammatical  sense  at  all.  Consider  his 
claim  that  the  great  strength  of  our  colonies  is  largely, 
if  not  mainly,  due  to  the  action  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Unquestionably  it  is  sometimes  true  of  individuals  that 
they  derive  much  benefit  from  snubbing,  cold-shoulder- 
ing, and  being  told  they  may  shift  for  themselves.  But 
no  ordinary  man  would  found  on  such  benefits  conferred 
a  claim  for  credit  and  gratitude. 

If  imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery,  Lord  Rowton 
may  be  content  with  the  compliment  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  London  County  Council  in  deciding  to  erect 
a  lodging-house  upon  the  precise  lines  of  the  houses 
known^  by  his  name.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that 
infallibility  at  Spring  Gardens  should  condescend  to 
take  a  lesson  from  a  fallible  mortal.  But  the  Council 
is  realising  that  it  has  nothing  to  show  which  will 
bear  comparison  with  Lord  Rowton's  successful 
efforts,  and  the  Progressives  have  even  taken  to 
reviling  their  own  offspring,  the  Parker  Street 
lodging-house  ;  Lord  Carrington  comparing  it  with 
Aylesbury  jail  — to  the  advantage  of  the  jail.  We 
doubt,  however,  if  the  Council  understands  that  it  is 
useless  to  set  about  copying  a  model  unless  the  methods 
which  have  made  the  model  what  it  is  are  also  copied. 
To  build  cheaply  and  to  manage  economically,  these 
are  the  essentials  of  success.  But  these  are  precisely 
the  respects  in  which  the  Council,  hampered  by  red- 
tape  and  an  extravagant  works  department,  has  hitherto 
failed. 

The  introduction  of  business  principles  into  the 
Council's  housing  operations  is  a  matter  of  growing 
importance.  Under  pressure  of  public  opinion  the 
Council  is  desperately  anxious  to  do  something 
towards  extending  the  accommodation  available  for  the 
working  classes.  At  present  its  record  is  bad  for  it  has 
displaced  many  more  persons  than  it  has  housed.  A 
great  show  of  activity  is  likely  to  be  seen  in  the  near 
future.  Power  will  be  sought  from  Parliament  to  buy 
land  outside  the  county  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of 
dwellings  apart  from  rehousing  schemes.  At  present 
the  power  is  limited  to  the  county.    The  proposal,  so 


far  as  the  Progressives  are  concerned,  may  probably  be 
regarded  rather  as  an  electioneering  card  than  as 
evidence  of  a  determination  really  to  grapple  with  the 
enormous  housing  problem.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Moderates  will  display  an  unwonted  intelligence  and  not 
adopt  obstructive  tactics  with  regard  to  the  proposal, 
but  come  forward  with  ;i  positive  policy  upon  the  whole 
subject.  The  failure  of  their  opponents  gives  them  a 
distinct  opportunity. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  winding-up 
of  companies  contains  a  suggestion  of  importance  in 
connexion  with  such  cases  as  that  in  which  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  certain  other  directors  have  been  before  the 
Courts  during  the  last  few  days.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  liabilities  of  directors  mainly  arise  from  a  modified 
application  by  the  Courts  of  the  intricate  provisions  of 
trust  law  for  the  want  of  any  plain  and  intelligible 
statutory  provision.  The  exoneration  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  from  any  intention  of  acting  dishonestly  is  con- 
sistent with  the  belief  expressed  by  the  report  that 
directors  in  receiving  gifts  or  other  considerations  are 
often  led  into  a  breach  of  duty  through  ignorance  of 
the  law.  In  the  Lord  Mayor's  case  the  prospectus 
referred  to  the  fact  of  the  directors  receiving  a  present 
but  did  not  make  a  full  disclosure.  It  is  suggested  by 
the  report  that  in  order  to  check  a  practice  which  is  at 
the  root  of  so  many  irregularities  the  law  should  be 
distinctly  stated  in  statutory  form,  and  directors  be 
obliged  to  make  a  declaration  that  they  have  received 
no  gift  or  consideration  except  such  as  they  disclose  in 
the  prospectus. 

When  the  Companies'  Acts  Amendment  Bill  comes 
up  again  for  discussion,  their  duty  in  regard  to  pro- 
spectuses might  be  sel  out  in  terms  instead  of  being  left 
for  inference  from  the  provision  that  directors  shall 
be  liable  in  damages  for  non-disclosure  of  material 
facts.  This  is  one  of  the  least  disputable  suggestions 
that  have  been  made  for  reforming  company  law,  as  to 
which  there  are  endless  proposals  but  little  agreement. 
It  is  separated  by  a  wide  interval  from  the  proposal 
of  Mr.  Justice  Wright  that  in  one  way  or  another 
articles  of  association  should  be  so  drawn  up  that  per- 
sons who  never  read  them  and  could  not  understand 
them  if  they  did,  should  be  protected  from  the  wiles 
of  promoters.  Highly  commendable  in  the  abstract, 
this  suggestion  appears  scarcely  more  practical  than 
would  be  a  proposition  that  the  law  should  try  to  prevent 
such  people  from  making  these  investments  on  the 
strength  of  the  ornamental  or  expert  names  that  appear 
on  the  prospectus — as  they  generally  do  instead  of  acting 
with  ordinary  business  prudence  and  intelligence.  The 
learned  Judge  did  not  make  any  proposals  to  carry 
out  this  idea. 

As  far  as  the  particular  case  of  the  Industrial  Contract 
Corporation  throws  light  on  anything,  it  seems  merely 
to  illustrate  how  honest,  and  yet  how  unintelligent, 
even  a  Lord  Mayor  can  be  when  he  becomes  a  director. 
It  is  as  flagrant  an  example  of  the  submission  of 
directors  to  promoters  as  any  we  have  had  of  the 
slavery  of  investors  to  titled  directors.  After  all 
there  seems  to  be  even  more  ignorance  and  weakness 
than  fraud  displayed  in  the  formation  of  companies. 
This  constitutes  the  real  difficulty  of  reform.  Then  why 
did  the  Lord  Mayor  show  so  little  discretion  as  to  allow 
himself  to  be  proposed  for  that  office  in  a  year  in  which 
these  unfortunate  company  transactions  were  still 
fresh  ?  That  he  did  so  is  as  extraordinary  as  it  would 
have  been  if  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  is  well  known 
to  hold  very  defined  views  upon  the  reform  of  company 
law  and  the  disinterestedness  of  persons  in  fiduciary 
positions,  should  have  passed  over  the  occasion  of 
Lord  Mayor's  day  in  the  Courts  without  some  severe 
reference  to  that  unfortunate  winding-up  petition  which 
had  fallen  through,  though  the  personal  charges  had 
not  been  withdrawn. 

There  is  a  decided  opinion  among  members  of  the 
Bar  who  attend  a  circuit  town  not  very  far  from  the 
Metropolis  that  if  a  certain  Judge  postpones  the  Assizes 
in  consequence  of  his  inability  to  complete  the  work  in 
the  allotted  time  at  the  previous  town,  that  due  and 
proper  notice  should  be  sent  to  the  Bar  Council  (as  now 
representing  the  Bar  of  England)  or  that  advertisements 
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of  the  postponement  should  appear  in  more  than  one — 
if  not  in  all — the  leading  London  dailies.  Surely  a 
Treasury  which  spends  so  many  thousand  pounds 
annually  on  circuit  expenses  in  payment  of  a  Judge's 
extra  salary,  wages  of  his  servants,  railway  fares  of 
himself  and  retinue,  could  afford,  and  would  afford  if 
only  asked,  a  few  odd  shillings  so  that  members  of  the 
Bar  might  not  be  put  to  the  inconvenience  and  useless 
expense  of  a  journey  to  an  Assize  town  only  to  find  on 
arrival  that  the  postponement  had  been  known  locally 
owing  to  the  High  Sheriff  having  given  notice  to  all  the 
grand  and  petty  jurymen  who  had  been  summoned. 
There  was  certainly  a  judicial  or  legal  blunder  some- 
where and  it  is  hoped  that  a  little  more  trouble  will  be 
taken  to  prevent  such  a  mishap  occurring  again. 

The  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the  S.  Saviourgate 
meeting-house  in  York,  if  lame  and  impotent  in  their 
conclusion,  are  certainly  significant  and  suggestive ; 
and  to  some  of  us  the  suggestion  will  be  a  sad  one. 
Protestant  Dissenter — Unitarian — Agnostic — Atheist. 
There  is  the  chapel's  religious  history  according  to  the 
plaintiffs  ;  and  the  defendants  stopped  only  at  the  last 
stage  ;  for  the  "  pastor  "  in  the  box  could  see  nothing 
contradictory  in  the  terms  "Christian"  and  "Agnos- 
tic,"-thus  revealing  in  what  hopeless  theological  mire 
they  flounder  who  take  upon  themselves  to  set  up  a 
faith  of  their  own.  The  facts  in  this  case  seem  pain- 
fully to  agree  with  the  rumours  one  constantly  hears  of 
the  honeycombing  with  agnosticism  of  some  of  the 
Nonconformist  bodies.  But  it  would  be  an  error  to 
take  too  seriously  the  language  of  some  of  these  people, 
which  really  means  nothing  but  an  ambition  to  be 
thought  "  broad  "  and  "  advanced." 

The  last  annual  report  that  will  be  issued  by  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  before  the 
new  Board  of  Education  supersedes  it  congratulates 
the  public  elementary  schools  on  their  growing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  organised  games  in  the  promotion 
of  discipline,  self-subordination,  physical  endurance, 
and  esprit  de  corps.  Hardly  anything  about  these 
schools  could  be  more  satisfactory  to  hear.  Much 
moral  training  not  supplied  in  the  class  room,  or  by  the 
sporadic  games  of  the  street,  is  possible  under  skilful 
teachers  who  besides  bookwork  can  teach  cricket,  foot- 
ball, swimming,  and  other  games  and  exercises.  Direct 
moral  instruction  is  not  the  only  form  of  moral  teach- 
ing. The  association  of  masters  with  pupils  in  syste- 
matic sports  affords  many  opportunities  of  indirectly 
influencing  the  younger  minds  which  in  some  ways  may 
be  practically  even  more  effective. 

With  the  formation  by  the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club  of 
the  Metropolitan  District  Association,  London  cyclists 
may  hope  that  at  last  their  interests  will  be  properly 
cared  for.  The  new  body  has  lost  no  time  in  devoting 
attention  to  the  vexed  question  of  cloak-room  facilities. 
A  reduction  of  the  minimum  charge  from  fourpence  to 
twopence  for  one  day  is  a  very  desirable  reform. 
Already  the  Committee  has  elicited  the  fact  that  cloak- 
room season-tickets  are  issued  to  cyclists  on  three  lines 
at  the  rate  of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per  quarter. 
Concerning  Hyde  Park,  the  Committee  adopted  a  very 
temperate  and  common-sense  view.  All  they  ask  is 
that  the  Park,  except  during  the  London  season,  should 
be  opened  to  cyclists  on  the  same  terms  as  other 
parks.  The  improvement  of  Sunday  morning  trains  out 
of  London  in  the  summer,  from  which  angler  golfer 
and  others  would  benefit  as  much  as  cyclist,  a  reduction 
in  the  sixpenny  minimum  on  cycles  for  distances  under 
six  miles,  and  the  proper  maintenance  of  suburban  roads 
are  all  matters  with  which  the  Association  may  usefully 
concern  itself. 

The  death  of  Sir  Henry  Tate  followed  close  indeed 
upon  the  completion  of  the  buildings  of  his  gallery. 
We  dealt  with  that  remarkable  gift  to  the  nation  last 
week,  little  thinking  that  the  donor  was  to  have  no 
future  hand  in  its  direction.  We  may  repeat  here  the 
admiration  we  then  expressed  for  the  mixture  of  tenacity 
and  modesty  he  showed  in  carrying  out  a  generous 
project.  Sir  Henry's  patriotic  feeling  has  given  a  first- 
rate  gallery  to  the  English  School  ;  it  will  be  for  his 
successors  in  its  management  to  show  in  their  policy  a 
taste  not  lower  than  his  patriotism. 


DEMOCRATIC  DIPLOMACY. 

THE  astonishment  excited  at  Washington  and  Berlin 
and,  we  may  add,  amongst  educated  men  in  this 
country,  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  luncheon-speech  at 
Leicester  was  mild  in  comparison  with  the  surprise 
which  it  caused  to  his  own  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet- 
It  is  a  new  departure  for  a  Minister,  however  powerful, 
who  is  in  charge  of  a  Department,  in  this  case  the 
Colonial  Office,  to  deal  with  the  diplomatic  relations 
between  this  country  and  other  nations.  That  is  a  task 
which  is  by  custom,  based  on  obvious  reasons,  left  to- 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  or,  in  the 
most  important  cases,  to  the  Prime  Minister.  These 
offices  happen  to  be  at  this  moment  united  in  the  hands 
of  one  and  the  same  statesman.  Even  if  it  had  been 
true,  therefore,  that  some  specific  diplomatic  under- 
standing had  been  arrived  at  between  the  Cabinets  of 
Washington,  Berlin,  and  S.  James'  as  to  their  future 
policy,  so  momentous  an  announcement  should  have 
been  left  to  Lord  Salisbury  to  make  to  the  world.  Lord 
Salisbury  was  debarred  at  the  time  from  appearing 
in  public,  and  of  course  if  he  authorised  the  Colonial 
Secretary  to  speak  for  him  we  have  nothing  more  to  say 
on  this  head.  We  have,  however,  very  good  reasons  for 
asserting  that  Lord  Salisbury  did  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  we  can  well  believe  that  to  no  one  was  this  latest 
development  of  democratic  diplomacy  more  displeasing. 
But  it  was  not  true  that  any  specific  diplomatic  under- 
standing had  been  arrived  at  between  the  three  Cabinets ; 
and  therefore  Mr.  Chamberlain's  trespass  upon  the 
Prime  Minister's  preserves  is  still  more  difficult  to 
defend. 

The  "  Times,"  which  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  special  organ  in  the  London  press, 
is  driven  to  explain  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  has  not 
received  a  diplomatic  training,  and  that  he  is  ac- 
customed to  the  loose  exaggeration  of  party  platforms. 
That  is  a  very  good  reason  for  leaving  diplomacy  alone, 
but  hardly  an  excuse  for  a  gaucherie  of  the  first  order, 
which  the  speaker  was  under  no  necessity  to  make. 
Diplomacy  is  a  business  in  which  the  principal  instru- 
ment is  fine-edged  language  :  and  convention  has 
assigned  to  certain  phrases  a  definite  meaning.  In  the 
chanceries  of  Europe  an  alliance  means  an  agreement 
between  the  contracting  Powers  to  act  together  in 
certain  contingencies,  upon  terms  which  are  reduced  to 
writing.  The  Triple  Alliance  between  Germany  Austria 
and  Italy  was  an  instance  in  point.  Does  any  sane  man 
believe  that  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States  of 
America  could  enter  into  any  such  contract  with  any 
European  Power?  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  are  not  European  Powers  at  all,  in  the  Conti- 
nental sense  of  the  term.  England  is  not  likely  to 
embark  upon  a  second  Crimean  War  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  any  Continental  sovereign,  or  for  a  phrase  like 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Does  anyone, 
however  untrained  in  diplomacy,  believe  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  are  likely  to  sign  a  treaty 
of  alliance  for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes  ?  It  is 
indeed  conceivable,  we  do  not  say  it  is  probable  but  it 
is  possible,  that  a  certain  situation  might  arise  in  regard 
to  the  Chinese  Empire,  when  England,  Germany,  and 
America,  having  a  common  and  well-defined  object  in 
view,  m  ight  conclude  a  written  treaty  of  combination. 
But  such  an  event  is  still,  in  our  opinion,  far  off  and 
can  only  be  provided  for  when  it  occurs.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  explained,  to  be  sure,  that  he  was  not 
referring  to  an  alliance  in  the  strict  sense  and  that  an 
"  understanding  "  was  better  than  any  writing.  This 
appears  to  us  to  be  cant  of  a  dangerous  kind.  Every- 
one has  experienced  in  the  ordinary  business  of  this 
world  the  danger  of  relying  on  an  understanding 
which  is  not  reduced  to  writing.  Understandings  are 
a  perennial  source  of  litigation  between  individuals, 
and  of  war  between  nations.  We  are  far  from  under- 
valuing the  friendly  sentiment  of  Germany  or  the  United 
States  :  and  we  are  aware  that  written  treaties  only  last 
as  long  as  suits  the  convenience  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  contracting  parties.  But  they  endure  for  a 
certain  time,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  at  all  events 
has  had  a  business  training,  must  be  aware  that  the 
written  word  is  essential  to  contractual  relations.  By 
all  means  let  us  continue  to  cultivate,  assiduously  if  you 
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will,  the  friendly  feeling's  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  But  is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  the  right  method  ? 
Let  the  German  and  American  press  give  answer. 
Ordinary  tact  teaches  a  man  that  the  attempt  to 
"rush"  a  friend  into  a  compromising  situation  almost 
invariably  defeats  itself.  Weil  might  Mr.  Asquith 
scornfully  exclaim  that  for  the  first  time  Great  Britain 
had  taken  to  "  touting  and  cadging  for  alliances  in  the 
highways  and  byways." 

There  remains  Mr.  Chamberlain's  declaration  that 
unless  the  French  "  mended  their  manners  "  the  "  con- 
sequences might  be  very  serious."  From  Lord  Salis- 
bury's lips  these  words  would  have  been  taken  as  the 
intimation  of  an  ultimatum.  Justly  exasperated  as 
public  opinion  has  been  by  the  ribald  blackguardism  of 
a  section  of  the  French  press,  we  are  not,  as  a  nation, 
in  the  habit  of  noticing  obscene  and  anonymous  libels. 
Cabinet  Ministers  are,  after  all,  supposed  to  know 
something  of  what  is  going  on  ;  and  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  Mr  Chamberlain  was  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  some  time  before  his  speech  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  British  Ambas- 
sador in  Paris.  It  does  not  require  a  diplomatic 
training  to  infer  from  this  marked  act  that  the  head  of 
the  French  nation  called  for  the  purpose  of  repudiating 
on  behalf  of  the  French  Government  the  loathsome 
attacks  of  the  gutter  press  upon  the  Sovereign  of  a 
neighbouring  and  friendly  State.  The  "  Entente 
Cordiale,"  which  is  a  kind  of  dining  and  debating 
society  composed  mainly  of  Frenchmen  resident  in 
London,  has  administered  perhaps  the  most  significant 
rebuke  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  message  from  their 
members  to  the  Queen  assuring  Her  Majesty  of  their 
unabated  love  and  veneration.  Are  we  really  going  to 
pay  the  scribblers  of  Paris  the  compliment  of  being 
g'oaded  by  their  pens  into  an  international  quarrel  ? 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  rendered  splendid  services  to  the 
Empire,  which  cannot  be  diminished  by  an  unfortunate 
speech.  But  we  shrink  back  appalled  from  the  vista 
of  wars  which  a  democratic  diplomacy  opens  to  our 
view. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR. 

THIS  week  may  have  been  the  most  important  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  war,  and  possibly  for 
that  very  reason  information  ha^  been  scantier  than 
usual.  In  any  case  our  army  in  South  Africa  has  now 
reached  considerable  proportions.  In  Natal,  besides 
the  force  besieged  at  Ladysmith — say  9,000 — Sir 
Redvers  Buller  must  have  at  hand  some  23,000  men. 
His  cavalry,  though  not  yet  sufficiently  strong,  has 
been  increased  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  with  Ladysmith 
safe— in  spite  of  gloomy  rumours — as  regards  pro- 
visions and  ammunition,  he  is  in  no  great  hurry  to 
move.  Doubtless  he  considers  that  the  Boer  supplies 
cannot  last  much  longer,  and  that  all  delay  is  in  his 
favour.  Still  that  idea  is  one  of  the  most  disappointing 
features  of  the  war.  At  the  start  we  imagined  that 
the  Boers  could  not  have  lasted  so  long  ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  even  now  we  are  inclined  to  under- 
estimate their  powers  of  endurance.  They  must  have 
collected  enormous  supplies  before  the  war  commenced, 
and  how  long  they  will  last,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
But  we  may  at  least  comfort  ourselves  with  the  re- 
flexion that  with  the  right  of  search  in  full  working 
order  at  sea,  an  end  must  be  reached  within  an 
calculable  period.  If  we  are  to  credit  various  reports, 
ammunition  supply  has  already  become  a  serious 
question  to  the  Boers  since  it  is  stated  that  shells  are 
being  made  at  Johannesburg,  which  we  may  not  un- 
reasonably suppose  will  be  even  less  effective  than 
those  procured  from  Europe.  While  our  troops  have 
displayed  the  most  magnificent  bravery  and  endurance, 
and  have  in  the  main  proved  victors  on  the  actual  field 
of  battle,  these  brilliant  attacks  against  entrenched 
positions  have  not  been  productive  of  the  results 
we  might  have  expected  generals  to  make  practi- 
cally certain  of  obtaining  before  taking  so  great  risks. 
It  would  indeed  appear  as  if  our  generals  had  not 
hitherto  taken  sufficient  advantage  of  the  known  fact 
that  the  Boers  do  not  attack.  Shock  action  has  no 
place  in  their  system  of  warfare,  and  bayonets  they 
do  not  possess.    The  one  unhappy  occasion  when  they 


did  attack  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  such  an  idea  as  the  attack  on  Majuba  was 
never  even  dreamt  of,  until  they  discovered  with  what 
impunity  they  could  advance.  It  should  bean  immense 
advantage  for  a  general  to  know  that  he  need  expect 
no  serious  onslaught.  The  Boer  plan  has  hitherto  been 
to  occupy  the  strongest  positions  and  invite  attack. 
So  that  the  burden  of  action  has  remained  with  us. 
By  some  costly  frontal  attacks  we  have  taken  their 
positions.  But  the  results — at  any  rate  as  regards 
Natal — have  hitherto  been  insignificant.  On  the  other 
hand  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  so  mobile  an 
enemy  as  the  Boer,  an  elaborate  flanking  movement, 
unless  in  considerable  force,  is  attended  with  no  little 
risk.  One  pleasant  feature  at  any  rate  has  come  to 
light.  It  has  often  been  said  that  modern  arms  have 
equalised  matters  as  regards  the  calibre  of  com- 
batants, and  that  now  it  is  a  mere  question  of  shooting. 
But  this  war  has  shown  that,  in  spite  of  modern 
arms,  the  British  infantry  still  maintains  its  historic 
superiority. 

As  to  the  general  narrative  of  the  war  there  is  little  to 
tell.    Troops  continue  to  arrive,  and  all  has  worked 
smoothly  in  this  respect,  except  for  the  unfortunate 
wreck  of  the  "Ismore" — which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  suitable  ship  for  the  purpose.  From 
Ladysmith  we  are  told  that  the  Boers  have  brought 
a   heavy    gun   into   action  at    4,000   yards  instead 
of  8,000,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case.    The  can- 
nonade too  is  increasing.    On  the  other  hand  it  is 
said  that  the  Boers  have  been  ordered  to  retire  for  the 
protection  of  their  own  territory.    They  are  indeed 
stated  to  be  "  trekking  "  north  and  west  in  considerable 
numbers.    But    such    reports   must   be   taken  with 
extreme  reserve.    The  railway  bridge  over  the  Tugela 
at  Colenso  has  been  destroyed,  though  the  carriage 
bridge  is  said  to  be  still  intact.    Presumably  how- 
ever the  latter  has  been  mined.    But  even  so  we  may 
anticipate  that  the  Royal  Engineers  under  Lt. -Colonel 
Girouard  of  Sudan  fame  will  be  able  to  restore  it 
temporarily.     Meanwhile  it   is   stated   that  General 
Joubert  has   given  up  the  chief  command  through 
illness,  and  that  Schalk  Burger  has  taken  his  place. 
On  2  December,  Sir  Francis  Clery  arrived  at  Frere. 
Where  General  Hildyard's  brigade  may  be  we  do  not 
know.    Probably  some  extensive  flanking  movement  is 
in  contemplation.    The  Boers  are  said  to  be  entrenched 
north  of  Colenso — the  probable   scene   of  the  next 
important  battle.    The  War  Office  has  published  a 
telegram   from  Sir    Redvers   Buller — who   is  stated 
also  to  have   gone   to    Frere — which    refers  merely 
to  casualties,  and  which  gives  us  no  clue  as  to  the 
movement  of  troops.    By  it  we  learn  that  the  Boers 
must  have  lost  some  800  men  in  the  engagement  at 
Ladysmith  on  9  November,  and  that  they  lost  some 
130  men  at  the  Willow  Grange  fight  on  the  23rd. 
Both  heliograph  and  search-light  communication  have 
been  established  with  Ladysmith-  a  great  advantage. 
Natal  seems  to  be  practically  clear  of  Boers,  south  of 
the  Tugela.     From  Capetown  we   have   an  official 
telegram  dated  1  December  which  states,  on  General 
Gatacre's  authority,  that  up  till  then  there  was  no 
change  in  the  situation,  and  that  General  French  had 
made  a  reconnaisance  fron  Naauwpoort  to  Rosmead, 
returning  on   1   December.     From  unofficial  sources 
comes  the  news  of  the  occupation  of  Dordrecht  by  the 
Boers,  and  of  a  very  smart  piece  of  work  by  General 
Gatacre.    A  large   amount   of  flour   and   wheat  at 
Molteno  was  in  danger  of  being  commandeered  by 
the  Boers,  but   was  seized  early  on  29  November, 
and     run     back     by    train    to    the    British  camp 
— a   story    of    "  slimness  "    worthy    of   all  praise. 
Possibly  one  reason  for  General  Gatacre's  apparent  in- 
action may  be  that  he  desires  to  occupy  the  Free  State 
commandoes  in  Cape  Colony  itself,  in  order  that  their 
attention  may  be  diverted  from  Lord  Methuen's  opera- 
tions in  the  west.    But  it  is  more  than  likely  that  in 
time  the  two  may  join  hands  in  a  simultaneous  advance 
on  Bloemfontein.    From  the  west  we  have  little  or  no 
news  of  what  Lord  Methuen  is  doing.    It  is  true  that 
we  have  an  official  message  from  this  quarter,  but — 
like  Sir  Redvers  Buller's  telegram — it  refers  merely  to 
the  subject  of  casualties,  and  offers  us  no  clue  to  his 
plans.    According  to  him,  the  Boer  losses  at  Modder 
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River  were  more  than  equal  to  our  own,  and  the  morale 
of  the  former  has  been  much  .shaken.  After  the  battle 
the  Boer  forces  appear  to  have  retired  north,  east, 
and  west,  so  that  when  he  advances  again,  his  com- 
munications may  be  harassed  both  from  the  east  and 
from  the  west.  However  the  general  at  Capetown 
tells  us  that  Lord  Methuen's  force  is  remaining  at 
Modder  River  till  a  bridge  has  been  constructed  ;  and 
that  the  force  is  being  reinforced  by  Highlanders  and 
cavalry,  while  the  corps  of  horse  artillery,  the  Canadian 
regiment  and  three  infantry  battalions  have  moved  up  to 
the  line  De  Aar-Belmont.  In  these  circumstances, 
we  may  conclude  that  Lord  Methuen's  lines  of  com- 
munication —  about  which  a  week  ago  there  was 
considerable  cause  for  anxiety — are  now  safe.  At 
Kimberley  all  is  still  well,  and  a  Boer  laager  was 
captured  on  the  west  of  the  city  on  30  November. 
It  is  satisfactory  that  search-light  communication  has 
now  been  established  between  Lord  Methuen  and 
Colonel  Kekevvich.  The  former's  force  should  now 
amount  to  nearly  9,000  men,  with  perhaps  another 
7,000  on  his  lines  of  communication.  As  to  Mafeking 
we  know  little  beyond  the  fact  it  was  safe  on 
1  December  ;  and  we  last  heard  of  Colonel  Plumer's 
force  at  Tuli  on  29  October. 


LORD  CURZON  AND  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

vTPEAKING  last  February  on  the  defects  of  the 
^  Indian  educational  system  Lord  Curzon,  declared 
that  it  required  cautious  reform  rather  than  wholesale 
reconstruction.  He  has  now  expounded  his  views  more 
fully  in  reviewing  the  quinquennial  report  on  the 
progress  of  education  between  1892  and  1897.  "  Its 
perusal"  he  says  "gives  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made.  .  .  .  The  Local  Governments 
have  not  only  in  many  respects  neglected  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  Government  of  India  but  have  also 
divested  themselves  of  responsibility  and  left  educational 
administration  in  the  hands  of  subordinate  authorities 
and  of  irresponsible  and  sometimes  incompetent  per- 
sons." It  is  seldom  that  a  Viceroy  is  constrained  to 
address  the  Governments  of  all  the  Presidencies  and 
Provinces  of  India  in  such  stringent  terms.  Lord 
Curzon's  conclusions  obviously  indicate  some  radical 
defects  which  call  for  something  more  than  cautious 
reform  and  are  not  likely  to  be  removed  by  quinquennial 
censures  on  the  method  in  which  the  system  is  ad- 
ministered. If  he  will  look  further  beneath  the  surface 
he  will  find  that  the  cause  goes  as  deep  as  that  which 
prompted  his  reconstructive  land  legislation  and  has 
much  in  common  with  it.  Our  educational  system  in 
India,  like  some  parts  of  our  land  system,  is  unsuited 
to  the  conditions  of  the  country  or  the  stage  of  its 
civilisation.  It  does  not  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people 
or  their  wants  as  they  understand  them.  This  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  its  history.  The  educational  system 
has  not  grown  with  the  growth  of  British  dominion. 
In  the  din  of  battle  which  waged  for  a  century  to  decide 
the  sovereignty  of  India  the  cause  of  education  was 
forgotten.  It  was  not  till  their  rule  had  been  at  last 
firmly  established  that  the  conquerors  had  time  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  teaching  of  the  people  and  then 
a  system  sprang  into  existence  full  statured  in  an 
hour.  Its  makers  found  little  in  India  to  guide 
them.  No  organised  system  of  public  instruction 
existed  under  native  rule.  The  Pandit  and  the  Maulvi 
were  the  schoolmasters  of  the  people  and  their 
class  books  were  the  Shastrs  and  the  Kuran.  Secular 
education  such  as  existed  was  imparted  in  the  train  of 
religious  instruction  and  was  ancillary  to  it.  Their 
political  position  and  the  evangelical  spirit  of  the  nation 
forbade  the  English  rulers  to  associate  their  govern- 
ment with  State  instruction  of  the  people  in  their  own 
religions.  Modern  progress  made  it  impossible  to 
countenance  the  grotesque  and  puerile  fables  which 
took  the  place  of  science  and  history.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  develop  and  improve  the  indigenous  in- 
stitutions our  reformers  set  them  wholly  aside  and 
launched  a  brand-new  system  of  State  education  of  the 
latest  European  model  on  a  civilisation  which  had  not 
reached  the  Middle  Ages.  This  departure  was  largely 
due  to  the  influence  of  Macaulay  who  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  great  authority  in  favour  of  Western 


methods  and  of  English  as  the  medium  of  popular 
in.struclion. 

The  educational  system  initiated  under  such  condi- 
tions had  the  unavoidable  misfortune  of  beginning  at 
the  top.  The  earliest  efforts  were  directed  to  turning 
out  native  officials  qualified  to  work  in  English  and  to 
carry  the  administration  along  the  new  lines  on  which 
the  genius  of  the  British  Government  led  it  to  develop. 
It  is  perhaps  in  this  direction  that  the  greatest  success 
has  been  achieved.  All  parties  concur  in  recognising 
the  superior  honesty  of  the  official  classes.  On  the 
other  hand  we  may  attribute  to  this  influence  the 
industrial  view  of  education  which  has  supplanted  the 
older  and  higher  ideals  and  in  the  eyes  of  students 
made  Government  employment  the  end  of  all  learning. 
By  yet  another  mischance  the  development  of  the  new 
system  in  India  synchronised  with  that  phase  of  popular 
feeling  in  England  which  found  expression  in  the 
establishment  of  the  London  Lmiversity.  There  were 
practical  and  political  reasons  also  why  the  Indian 
LTniversity  could  conveniently  be  an  examining  and  not 
a  teaching  body.  Calcutta  accordingly  followed  the 
constitution  of  London  and  has  in  turn  been  followed 
by  the  other  Indian  LTniversities.  The  result  has  been 
a  doubtful  success  in  England.  It  has  been  an  un- 
qualified failure  in  India. 

The  effects  of  these  influences  appear  in  the  cardinal 
vices  of  the  system  to  which  Lord  Curzon's  review  now 
gives  renewed  publicity.  Undue  prominence  is  given 
to  higher  education  and  especially  to  University  courses. 
English  is  taught  to  classes  which  do  not  require  it  by 
masters  who  are  incompetent  to  teach  it.  Primary 
instruction  in  the  vernacular — the  real  education  of  the 
people— is  neglected  and  starved.  Examinations  have 
become  the  aim  of  all  study  and  have  fostered  a 
noxious  and  universal  system  of  cram  which  trains  no 
faculty  but  the  memory.  To  this  indictment  must  be 
added,  though  Lord  Curzon  strangely  omits  it,  that  our 
schools  afford  no  opportunities  for  moral  or  religious 
training.  The  attitude  of  the  people  themselves  towards 
our  system  may  be  gathered  from  a  passage  in  which 
Lord  Curzon  tells  district  officials  that  they  are  in  no  way 
relieved  of  the  duty  of  inspecting  primary  schools  by  the 
transfer  of  such  schools  from  their  charge  to  the  charge 
of  Local  Boards  who  are  composed  of  landowners  and 
other  influential  residents.  "  The  gentlemen  who  com- 
pose these  Boards  belong  in  many  cases  to  the  classes 
who  naturally  take  little  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  humbler  classes  or  the  diffusion  of  primary  educa- 
tion." What  is  this  but  saying  that  the  system  is  out 
of  touch  with  the  people  ?  The  higher  education  is 
largely  eleemosynary.  In  the  Panjab  University  educa- 
tion is  calculated  to  cost  for  each  student  about  ^9  a 
year  and  one-third  of  this  is  defrayed  by  the  State.  The 
classes  of  an  Indian  university  are  naturally  thronged 
by  sons  of  small  officials,  petty  traders,  or  menial  servants, 
while  the  sons  of  the  nobility  remain  absent.  The  de- 
plorable consequence  is  that  the  schools  and  colleges 
turn  out  a  large  proportion  of  youths  unfitted  for  the 
hereditary  occupations  which  the  customs  of  the  country 
afford  them  and  with  no  resource  but  to  join  in  the 
hopeless  scramble  for  petty  posts  under  Government. 
Our  system  has  made  examination  a  fetish  and  learning 
a  mere  matter  of  cram.  We  have  further  encouraged 
these  mischievous  results  by  offering  valuable  places 
in  the  Government  service  as  the  prizes  of  success 
in  our  faulty  methods  of  instruction.  In  so  doing  we 
are  more  and  more  taking  the  administration  of  the 
country  out  of  the  hands  of  the  strong  hereditary  ruling 
races  and  transferring  it  to  classes  and  castes  whom 
they  despise  and  mistrust.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
people  whose  religion  enters  into  every  part  of  their 
lives  and  whose  morality  is  taught  through  their 
religion.  We  have  left  no  place  in  our  scheme  for 
religious  or  moral  instruction  and  we  can  offer  nothing 
to  replace  them — not  even  the  useful  training  of  disci- 
pline in  the  class  rooms  and  manly  exercises  in  the  play- 
grounds. The  most  successful  institution  in  Upper 
India  is  the  Aligarh  College  :  it  is  the  one  which  has 
discarded  most  of  the  standard  ideas,  thinks  least  of 
examinations,  provides  religious  and  moral  teaching 
and  encourages  its  students  to  excel  in  physical 
exercises. 

The  more  thoughtful  exponents  of  native  views  urge 
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iat  we  are  teaching-  too  high.  We  are  trying  to  raise 
n  exotic  standard  far  above  that  of  the  community, 
hir  course  is  traced  too  much  on  English  models  and 
leas.  Such  views  must  throw  grave  doubts  on  the 
dequacy  of  cautious  reform.  The  errors  of  the  system 
re  written  largely  across  its  history.  They  point 
ather  to  reconstructive  reform.  If  we  desire  our 
chools  to  be  popular  and  find  a  natural  place  in  the 
cheme  ot  native  society  we  must  retrace  our  steps. 
Ve  must  provide  a  system  of  instruction  more  conso- 
ant  with  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  people  and  be 
latiently  content  with  results  that  cannot  be  measured 
iy  examinations  or  reduced  to  tabulated  statistics, 
."he  cautious  reform  in  short  should  commence  at  the 
ioint  where  hasty  reconstruction  triumphed  over  it 
alf  a  century  ago.  We  have  built  up  a  superstructure 
/ith  no  foundation.  The  building  can  have  no  stability 
ill  the  breaker  has  taken  it  in  hand.  If  however  our 
bject  is  to  reform  or  reconstruct  the  whole  social 
ibric  of  the  country,  to  Anglicise  the  Indian  com- 
lunity  by  the  introduction  of  views  and  conceptions 
ow  foreign  to  it  and  to  convert  it  to  the  methods  and 
ustoms  which  have  been  the  slow  growth  of  a  different 
ivilisation,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  any  perceptible 
irogress  in  the  short  space  of  a  generation  or  two. 
Squally  it  is  unreasonable  to  chide  those  entrusted  with 
he  execution  of  the  policy  because  they  advance  fastest 
in  the  line  of  least  resistance. 


BEAUTY   IN   ART   AND  NATURE. 

[^7"HAT  we  mean  by  beauty,  and  what  things  are 
W  beautiful,  and  how  and  why  they  are  beautiful, 
re  questions  belonging  to  one  of  those  charming 
iomains  of  philosophy,  in  which  our  interest  is  con- 
tantly  aroused,  in  which  there  is  room  for  much 
ifference  of  opinion,  but  in  which  nevertheless  there  is 
o  room  for  animosity.  Men  may  fight  indeed  for  the 
ake  of  a  lady  whom  they  both  consider  to  be  beautiful  ; 
ut  they  will  not  fight  because  her  beauty  is  apparent 

0  only  one  of  them.  An  indignant  poet  may  thirst  for 
he  blood  of  critics,  because  they  fail  to  perceive  that 
is  own  verses  are  exquisite  ;  but  his  indignation  will 
ot  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  critics  differ  from  him  in 
neir  theory  of  what  beautiful  poetry  is  ;  but  to  the  fact 
nat  they  insult  him  by  saying  that  he  is  unable  to 
mte  it.  It  may  indeed  be  urged  with  some  plausibility 
iat  it  is  impossible,  in  a  quiet  way,  to  annoy  another 
erson  more  than  by  saying,  if  he  has  expressed  his 
dmiration  of  a  picture  or  a  piece  of  music,  that  the 
ne  is  a  mere  daub,  and  the  other  is  not  music  at  all. 
he  person  who  is  thus  corrected  will  certainly  not  love 
is  corrector  ;  and  he  will  love  him  the  less,  the  more 
e  respects  his  judgment.  But  here  again  the  acerbity 
f  his  feelings  will  be  due  not  to  the  fact  that  his  friend 
iffers  from  him  as  a  thinker,  but  that  he  has  snubbed 
im  as  a  man  of  the  world. 

1  Even,  however,  if  the  question  of  what  is  beautiful 
nd  what  is  not,  were  more  calculated  to  arouse 
'nchristian  feeling  than  it  is,  the  true  philosopher  will 
;e  that  there  is  a  certain  plane  on  which  the  most  con- 
•adictory  opinions  about  the  subject  may  be  more  or 
;ss  reconciled.  He  will  recognise  that  what  is  beautiful 
jiay  from  certain  points  of  view  be  hideous  ;  and  what 

1  hideous  or  vulgar  may  be  full  of  extreme  beauty, 
et  us,  for  example,  take  an  architect's  elevation  of  the 
'iost  beautiful  building  in  the  world.    As  we  look  on 
^  lis  drawing  unfolded  on  the  architect's  desk,  we  shall 
:cognise  with  admiration  the  qualities  of  the  building 
1  the  drawing  of  it  :  but  if  the  drawing  should  be 
amed  and  glazed,  and  hung  on  a  drawing-room  wall, 
lis  thing  of  beauty  would  be  in  all  probability  an  eye- 
I  )re.    On  the  other  hand  the  most  frightful  villa  to  be 
jmnd  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  seen  in  a  certain  light, 
ixentuated  by  certain  shadows,  softened  by  autumn 
I  ists,  or  coloured  by  an  autumn  sunset,  may  present  to 
Lie  artist's  eye  the  most  beautiful  picture  imaginable, 
1  id,  if  reproduced  on  his  canvas,  may  fascinate  all 
^holders.    The    rooms    in    the  taverns    painted  by 
eniers    and    Van    Ostade,    probably   possessed,  as 
\  ructures,    no   merit   whatever;  but   taken  in  con- 
j  :xion   with  the    brown   shadows  that   filled  them, 
!  id  through   which    their   rude    and   squalid  furni- 


ture glimmered,  they  had  a  charm  worthy  to  fascinate 
the  great  masters  who  painted  them. 

The  explanation  of  this  paradox,  though  simple,  is 
worth  considering.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  whatever 
things  men  do,  design,  or  produce,  have  innumerable 
characteristics  or  consequences  which  men  neither 
intend,  nor  foresee,  nor  are  in  any  way  able  to  control. 
A  house,  the  decoration  of  a  room,  a  piece  of  music, 
a  piece  of  plate,  a  sideboard,  a  chair,  a  curtain — all 
these  things  represent,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  inten- 
tions, the  skill,  or  want  of  skill  of  the  architect,  the 
musician,  the  silversmith,  the  cabinet-maker  and  so  on  ; 
and  in  so  far  as  they  represent  this  skill  and  these 
intentions,  judges  can  classify  them  as  belonging  to 
certain  schools,  and  can  pronounce  definite,  though  not 
always  unanimous  opinions  as  to  their  merits.  Thus 
one  person  of  taste  will  give  the  palm  to  the  furniture 
of  Chippendale  ;  another  will  prefer  the  French  style  of 
the  period  of  Louis  Quatorze,  of  Louis  Quinze,  or  of  the 
Empire  ;  and  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  furniture,  no 
matter  what  its  style,  which  all  persons  of  taste  will  agree 
in  pronouncing  intolerable.  But  each  piece  of  furniture, 
bad,  good,  or  indifferent,  has  accidentally  Eesthetic 
qualities,  which  are  quite  independent  of  its  design, 
and  which  could  never  be  even  suggested  in  any 
auctioneer's  catalogue.  They  are  qualities  coming 
to  it — constantly  and  indefinitely  changing — from 
the  position  in  which  it  is  placed,  from  the  way  in 
which  lights  fall  on  it,  from  the  relation  of  its  curves 
and  colours  to  the  other  objects  that  are  near  it,  and 
also  from  the  historical  or  social  suggestions  which  it 
conveys.  Some  old  harpsichord,  of  the  meanest  and 
most  awkward  design,  will  give  to  a  faded  room  in 
which  it  has  grown  old,  a  mellowness  and  beauty  which 
the  most  magnificent  of  modern  instruments  would 
destroy.  The  unintended  process  of  fading  will  give 
colours  to  walls  and  carpets  which  no  dyer  on  earth 
could  equal.  Few  objects,  as  works  of  art,  can  be 
uglier  than  most  modern  racing-cups  ;  yet  the  play  of 
light  on  their  silver  surfaces,  and  the  streaked  mosaic  of 
reflections  that  shine  in  them,  will  be  as  exquisite  as  if 
the  cups  themselves  had  been  modelled  by  Benvenuto 
Cellini.  Or  again,  let  us  take  a  garden.  A  garden 
long  deserted  with  the  weeds  hiding  its  walks,  with  its 
rose-trees  bending  to  the  earth,  and  its  grass,  once 
closely  shaved,  growing  long,  and  tufted,  will  often 
receive  from  "  decay's  effacing  fingers  "  a  charm  deeper 
than  any  that  was  given  to  it  by  the  care  of  a  dozen 
gardeners. 

Each  thing,  in  fact,  that  man  designs  and  executes, 
enters,  as  soon  as  he  has  completed  it,  into  a  series  of 
new  relations  ;  and  nature,  circumstances,  history,  and 
human  life  continually  put  more  into  it  than  was  ever 
put  into  it  by  its  maker.  Snatches  of  bad  music  played 
by  an  indifferent  band,  become  saturated  with  the 
scenes  amongst  which  it  has  been  previously  heard. 

It  may  be  objected  by  some  that  we  are  confusing 
several  things  together — natural  beauty,  moral  beauty, 
emotional  beauty,  and  artistic  beauty  ;  and  that  the 
last  of  these  should  be  kept  distinct  from  the  others. 
And  it  is  true  that  between  this  and  the  others  one  great 
distinction  exists.  It  is  a  distinction  we  have  already 
indicated.  It  is  that  artistic  beauty  is  a  beauty  definitely 
designed  and  intended  by  a  human  intelligence  ;  whilst 
the  other  kinds  of  beauty  are  not  designed  by  men, 
but  are  only  perceived  by  them.  This  difference,  how- 
ever, when  properly  understood,  serves  only  to  accen- 
tuate a  likeness.  For  nothing  is  beautiful,  in  any 
imitative  art  at  all  events,  the  counterpart  of  which  is 
not  beautiful  in  the  world  of  reality.  Indeed  all  art,  so 
far  as  its  Eesthetic  value  is  concerned,  is  a  record,  an 
exposition,  a  criticism  of  the  beautiful  in  life  and  nature. 
If  there  was  nothing  beautiful  outside  art,  there  would 
be  nothing  beautiful  in  it.  A  work  of  art,  such  as  a 
picture,  or  a  drama,  is  in  itself  a  single  thing,  complete 
in  itself  ;  and  it  possesses  in  proportion  to  its  excellence 
an  organic  unity  in  addition  to  its  accidental  unity. 
But  none  the  less  it  is  composite,  and  heterogeneous. 
It  is  a  microcosm :  and  its  beauty  results,  as  the 
beauty  of  life  and  nature,  from  the  juxtaposition  and 
inter-relationship  of  various  elements,  many  of  which, 
perhaps  all  of  which,  taken  singly,  are  not  beautiful  at 
all.  A  certain  school  of  art  critics  maintain  that  subject 
is  nothing  in  a  picture — that  treatment  is  everything. 
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This  is  near  the  truth,  but  it  is  either  not  the  truth, 
or  it  is  a  truth  very  awkwardly  expressed.  The  truth,  or 
as  much  of  it  as  can  be  put  into  a  few  words,  is  that 
the  aspect  of  the  subject  is  everything.  That  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  subject  which  has  not  some  beautiful  aspect  ; 
and  the  genius  of  the  artist  is  shown  in  his  seizing  this 
aspect,  and  reproducing  it.  But  the  subject  of  a 
picture  is  not  what  it  is  commonly  thought  to  be.  It  is 
not  what  strikes  the  eye  as  the  principal  object.  It  is 
this  object  seen  in  relation  to  a  variety  of  other  things 
or  objects  ;  and  if  it  is  not  beautiful  in  itself,  it  will  be 
made  beautiful  by  the  painter's  treatment  of  it,  because 
only  the  treatment  is  such  as  to  represent  not  it 
alone,  but  it  and  many  other  things,  correlated  in  some 
particular  way.  Thus  Teniers  gives  a  beauty  to  his 
squalid  tavern  interiors  by  painting  not  only  squalid 
rooms,  but  the  marvels  of  light  and  shadow,  that  filled 
them  at  some  given  moment.  In  the  same  way,  a 
great  tragedy,  such  as  "Othello"  for  instance,  is 
beautiful  as  a  work  of  art  not  because  it  represents  noble 
acts  and  noble  characters.  The  specific  effect  produced 
by  it  depends  quite  as  much  on  the  vile  characters  and 
the  disgusting  acts,  which  are  associated  and  contrasted 
with  the  acts  and  characters  that  are  noble.  The  state- 
ment then,  that  the  artist,  whether  he  be  painter  or 
poet,  can  by  his  artistic  treatment  make  any  subject 
beautiful,  means  merely,  in  so  far  as  it  is  true,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  life  which  is  not  beautiful  when  seen  from 
some  particular  point  of  view,  or  at  some  particular 
moment,  and  seen  also  in  relation  to  a  variety  of  other 
things,  material  or  spiritual. 

And  what  is  true  of  things  material  or  spiritual, 
regarded  as  the  subject  of  art,  is  equally  true  of  those 
regarded  as  the  subject  of  contemplation.  Art,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  able  to  represent  all  subjects  as  beautiful,  is 
only  one  form  of  a  philosophy  which  sees  all  life,  and 
all  nature,  as  something  good.  The  sense  of  beauty  is 
a  species  of  unreasoned  optimism.  It  will  intrude  itself 
into  pictures  meant  to  be  merely  tragic  and  painful — in 
the  light,  for  instance,  from  a  sunset,  on  the  features  of 
soldiers  dying  on  a  battlefield  ;  and  will  constitute  at 
all  events  a  protest  against  complete  pessimism.  And 
as  in  the  production  of  works  of  art,  so  in  the  contem- 
plation of  life,  the  man  who  can  discern  beauty  arising 
from  the  relationship  and  collocation  of  objects  not 
beautiful  in  themselves,  or  from  the  play  of  forces  and 
characters  in  themselves  imperfect  or  evil,  is  a  man 
who  not  only  discerns  the  existence  of  the  beautiful, 
but  also  assents,  though  he  may  assent  unconsciously, 
to  a  belief  in  the  reality  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  good. 


THE  SMITHFIELD  CLUB'S  SHOW. 

IT  scarcely  seems  to  be  thirty-seven  years  since 
people  interested  in  the  fat-stock  show  promoted 
by  the  Smithfield  Club,  asked  to  be  directed  to  the 
Agricultural  Hall  at  Islington,  and  groped  their  way 
to  North  London.  The  edifice  which  in  the  course 
of  the  year  is  the  home  of  so  many  shows  was  not  then 
as  well  known  as  it  now  is — there  were  no  Horse  or 
Dairy  shows  or  Military  Tournaments  in  those  days — 
and  people  wondered  in  what  kind  of  premises  the 
Cattle  Show  of  1862  would  be  held.  Last  year  the 
hundredth  show  of  the  Smithfield  Club  was  held  and 
cattle-breeders  owe  not  a  little  to  Francis,  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  became  the  first  president  on  the  founding 
of  the  Society  in  1798,  for  not  only  was  he  a  practical 
agriculturist  himself,  but  he  also  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  pure  strains  of  cattle. 

Arthur  Young,  whom  some  declare  to  have  been  a 
much  over-praised  writer  on  or  compiler  of  agricultural 
subjects,  was  the  first  secretary  and  the  year  1799  saw 
the  Smithfield  Club  holding  an  unpretentious  show  in 
the  Dolphin  Yard,  Smithfield,  and  those  poor  pre- 
mises sufficed  until  1805,  when  a  single  show  was  held 
in  the  Barbican  before  the  Club  had  a  longer  tenure  of 
a  site  in  Goswell  Street,  with  which  they  were  content 
until  1839,  when  in  consequence  of  various  representa- 
tions the  show  was  moved  to  the  Baker  Street  Bazaar. 
There  it  remained  until  1862  when  it  was  transferred  to 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  where  the  hundred  and  first 
show  opened  on  Monday  last.  From  first  to  last  the 
object  to  be  attained  has  been  to  exhibit  the  best  breeds 


of  cattle  in  more  or  less  fat  condition,  so  that  not  only 
the  "elite"  of  animals  should  be  shown  but  the  best 
and  most  remunerative  method  of  feeding  be  exempli- 
fied. As  most  people  know,  the  Christmas  fat-stock 
shows  begin  at  Norwich,  which  is  followed  by  that  of 
Birmingham,  and  then  comes  that  of  the  Smithfield 
Club,  where  several  of  the  earlier  battles  are  fought 
over  again.  Exhibitors  of  horses  and  cattle  are  well 
aware  that  the  judging  of  to-day  is  upset  by  that  of 
to-morrow,  but  this  year  there  has  been  a  singular 
unanimity  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  Queen's  beau- 
tiful four-year-old  Herefordshire  steer.  Champion  at 
Norwich,  then  again  at  Birmingham,  at  Islington  he 
once  more  gained  highest  honours. 

The  Royal  herds  have  heretofore  gained  many  dis- 
tinctions at  the  Smithfield  Club's  shows,  but  this  year 
their  success  has  been  phenomenal.  The  Queen  had 
sent  altogether  thirteen  animals  to  compete,  and  they 
took  four  first  prizes,  two  seconds,  one  third,  and 
sundry  reserve  and  commendation  cards,  results  which 
would  have  delighted  George  III.  who  was  himself 
a  practical  farmer  and  stockbreeder.  In  addition  to 
the  class  prizes  the  Queen  gained  the  breed  cups 
for  Herefords  and  Devons  ;  the  silver  cup  for  the  best 
steer  or  ox,  the  Agricultural  Hall  Company's  champion 
prize,  and  the  challenge  cup  given  by  Her  Majesty  her- 
self. Nor  did  the  Prince  of  Wales  go  empty  away,  as 
with  a  Shorthorn  steer,  two  Dexter  and  four  Highland 
steers,  a  pen  of  Southdown  sheep  and  two  pens  of  pigs 
he  took  four  first  prizes,  two  seconds  and  a  third,  while 
the  Duke  of  York  who  has  always  favoured  the  native 
red-polled  breed  was  successful  in  winning  a  first  prize. 
Numerically  the  cattle  entries  were  below  those  of  the 
last  five  years,  the  311  just  exceeding  by  one  those  of 
1893,  but  this  may  to  some  extent  be  accounted  for  by 
one  of  last  year's  classes  dropping  out  of  the  cata- 
logue. All  the  best-known  breeders  were,  however, 
represented,  and  the  same  trouble  is  taken  by  them 
as  heretofore  to  produce  the  best  specimens  of  the 
different  breeds.  The  crossbred  cattle  always  form 
an  interesting  feature  of  the  Smithfield  Club's  show, 
and  as  usual  they  were  more  numerous  than  any  of 
the  pure  strains  ;  both  the  steers  and  heifers  reached  a 
remarkably  good  standard.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
best  heifer  in  the  show  being  a  crossbred  which  gained 
distinction  at  Norwich  and  Birmingham,  while  among 
butchers  there  are  perhaps  no  more  favoured  beasts 
than  the  Aberdeen  Angus  and  crossbreds. 

The  carcase  competition  should  for  practical  reasons 
be  one  of  the  important  items  of  the  show  ;  but  owing 
to  several  causes  it  has  failed  to  sustain  the  reputation 
which  at  first  attached  to  it.  This  is  perhaps  not  sur- 
prising. The  carcases  must  be  sold  by  auction,  and 
butchers  knowing  this,  go  in  for  cheap  meat  which  they 
have  obtained  ever  since  the  competition  wasestablished. 
The  result  is  that  this  year  owners  did  not  care  to 
sacrifice  their  cattle  at  nominal  prices,  so  there  was  a 
falling  off,  though  sheep  held  their  own  very  well. 
The  closeness  of  the  weather,  too,  militated  against  ai 
good  sale,  consequently,  except  in  the  case  of  the  prize 
winners,  exhibitors  in  this  department  are  subject 
to  a  loss.  If  some  means  could  be  devised  whereby 
the  cattle  could  be  killed  for  the  Christmas  trade, 
better  prices  would  no  doubt  be  forthcoming. 
About  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  appears  to  be  the 
standard  price  for  the  Champion  beast  of  the  show, 
though  it  may  not  be  wrong  to  say  that  a  considerable 
rebate  is  generally  made  ;  but  the  purchase  of  the 
Champion  is  usually  a  matter  of  advertisement,  the 
animal  being  first  shown  alive.  In  the  meat  competi- 
tions, however,  buyers  are  more  prosaic,  insisting  on 
a  due  proportion  of  lean  to  fat.  The  beef  this  year  has 
been  of  excellent  class,  and  in  no  more  than  one  or 
two  instances  was  there  an  excess  of  fat,  while  the 
mutton  was  uniformly  of  excellent  quality.  There  was 
a  falling  off  in  the  show  of  dead  table  poultry.  The 
English  exhibits  were  exceedingly  good  ;  but  there  was 
an  absence  of  French  birds,  though  Belgium  was  fairly 
well  represented.  It  is,  however,  in  the  live  classe.*- 
that  the  strength  of  the  show  lies,  breeders  doing  their 
best  to  rival  one  another,  and  sparing  no  expense  tc 
secure  the  best  strains,  while  the  science  of  feeding, 
though  sometimes  carried  to  excess,  is  too  valuable  to 
be  lost  sight  of. 
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UNIVERSITY  TRIAL  EIGHTS. 

THE  races  of  the  Trial  Eights  of  the  two  Universities 
mark  the  conclusion  of  the  first  stage  in  the  pre- 
paration for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat  Race  of 
1900,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  present  the 
prospects  of  Cambridge  are  very  much  brighter  than 
those  of  Oxford.  They  will  have  six  old  "  Blues  "  in 
residence,  all  good  men,  and  their  Trial  Eights  were 
much  above  the  average.  Oxford,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  have  four  of  their  last  year's  crew  available,  none 
of  whom  have  showed  conspicuous  merit  since  last 
spring,  and  their  Trial  Eights  were  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  last  few  years. 

The  object  of  the  President  in  the  Trial  Eights  race 
is  to  discover  the  merits  and  test  the  stamina  of 
individuals  rather  than  to  train  two  crews  to  a  high 
degree  of  collective  excellence,  and  he  therefore  endea- 
vours to  get  his  two  eights  as  nearly  as  possible  even 
in  pace  in  order  that  the  race  may  be  a  close  and 
stubbornly  contested  one.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Goldie, 
the  Cambridge  President,  was  singularly  fortunate  ; 
for  the  race,  which  was  rowed  over  the  usual  course 
on  the  Ouse  on  Saturday  last,  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
Mr.  Maitland's  crew  by  a  bare  half-length.  The  form  was 
in  every  respect  better  than  has  been  seen  at  Ely  for  some 
years,  but  if  there  is  one  point  more  than  another  in 
which  Cambridge  rowing  has  recently  made  great 
strides  it  is  in  the  matter  of  swing.  The  trial  eights 
were  not,  of  course,  ideal  in  this  respect,  but  it  was 
obvious  that  special  attention  had  been  paid  in  the 
coaching  to  this  all-important  point.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  of  late  years  in  first-class  rowing  to  neglect 
the  cultivation  of  a  long  body  swing  and  to  rely  merely 
on  the  long  slide  for  length  of  stroke.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  time  after  time  that  over  the  Putney  course, 
especially  against  a  head  wind,  a  crew  with  fair  leg 
work  and  a  really  long  swing  will  prevail  over  a  crew 
with  an  indifferent  swing,  even  although  their  leg  work 
is  excellent,  and  this  in  cases  in  which  the  latter  have 
had  considerably  more  strength  in  the  boat.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  Cambridge  at  any  rate  do  not 
intend  to  fall  short  in  this  respect.  With  so  many  of 
last  year's  crew  available  there  will  not  be  many  places 
to  be  filled  by  the  trial  eights  men  of  whom  Maitland, 
who  rowed  with  great  judgment,  Taylor  Brooke  and 
Young  are  about  the  best. 

The  Oxford  race  was  rowed  on  the  same  day  at 
Moulsford.  Rowley's  crew  took  the  lead  almost  from 
the  start,  and  although  Cavendish  stuck  to  him  well  for 
more  than  a  mile  the  result  of  the  race  was  never  in 
doubt.  The  winning  crew  were  not  so  well  together 
as  their  opponents,  but  they  owed  their  victory  to  the 
fact  that  Rowley  gave  them  a  certain  amount  of  time 
in  which  to  finish  the  stroke  while  Cavendish  gave  the 
big  men  behind  him  no  time  at  all.  It  is  not  easy  at 
present  to  foresee  how  the  Oxford  president  will  make 
up  his  crew,  as  there  was  no  one  in  the  trial  eights  of 
whom  it  could  be  said  that  he  showed  such  conspicuous 
merit  as  to  be  certain  of  his  "blue."  As  a  stroke 
Rowley  did  well,  but  he  is  not  exactly  the  type  of 
oarsman  upon  which  to  model  a  University  crew. 
Grimston  and  Hale  were  both  disappointing  but  behind 
so  short  a  stroke  they  had  not  very  much  chance  of 
doing  themselves  justice.  Kittermaster  has  improved 
out  of  all  recognition  since  he  rowed  in  the  Christ 
Church  crew  two  years  ago,  and  if  he  should  continue 
to  improve  at  the  same  rate  he  may  develop  into  a  very 
useful  man. 

On  the  whole  the  Oxford  rowing  was  not  so  bad  as 
was  expected  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  with  good  coaching 
send  a  fair  crew  to  Putney  next  spring.  In  the  matter 
of  coaching  they  will  have  a  great  advantage  over 
Cambridge  for  both  Mr.  McLean  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  who 
are  far  and  away  the  best  two  coaches  at  present 
available,  have  promised  to  take  them  in  hand.  It  is 
not  at  present  known  who  will  look  after  Cambridge, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  any  case  they  will 
feel  the  loss  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  services. 
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A  VANISHED  HAND. 

IF  I  am  not  very  careful,  I  shall  soon  have  that 
deadliest  of  all  assets,  a  theatrical  library.  Week  in, 
week  out,  they  come  drifting  to  me  from  the  office 
of  this  Ri;viE\v  these  dreadful,  innumerable  volumes 
about  mimes  dead  and  forgotten,  plays  and  play- 
wrights dead  and  forgotten,  theatres  pulled  down 
and  forgotten.  Why  are  these  volumes  written  ?  Why 
should  anyone  presume  to  remember  things  which  are, 
and  ought  to  be,  forgotten  by  everyone  else  ?  Why 
these  desperate  raids  on  oblivion  ?  Who  wants  to 
know  that  "the  mantle  of  Macready,  which  fell  all  too 
soon  from  his  sturdy  shoulders,  was  modestly  assumed 
by  his  brave  and  faithful  lieutenant,  Samuel  Phelps,  one 
of  the  great  actors  of  the  century  whose  noble 
work  at  Sadler's  Wells  can  never  be  forgotten "  ? 
The  fact  is  that  the  noble  work  of  the  nineteenth  century 
(or  does  Mr.  Scott  *  mean  Samuel  Phelps' noble  work  ?) 
at  Sadler's  Wells  has  been  forgotten,  clean  forgotten, 
except  by  those  persons  who  are  old  enough  to  have 
frequented  Sadler's  Wells  during  its  management  by  the 
nineteenth  century  (or  Samuel  Phelps).  For  those  who 
saw  Samuel  Phelps  on  the  stage,  such  reminiscence  may 
be  interesting  enough.  If  Samuel  Phelps  had  possessed 
in  his  theatre  a  combination  of  phonograph  and  bio- 
graph  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  his  abilities  as  clearly 
as  those  of  any  actor  who  is  disporting  himself  to-night, 
then,  no  doubt,  he  might  mean  something  to  us. 
Perhaps  there  will  soon  be  some  such  invention,  and 
then  our  grandchildren  will  not  yawn  when  they  listen 
to  our  reminiscences  of  early-twentieth-century  mimes. 
Failing  such  an  invention,  we  shall,  I  am  afraid,  have 
either  to  keep  our  reminiscences  to  ourselves  or 
to  be  accounted  tedious.  So  long  as  the  mime's 
performances  are  inaudible  and  invisible  after  his  retire- 
ment or  decease,  so  long  must  he,  as  artist,  forego  the 
claim  to  anything  like  immortality.  Reminiscences  of 
Thackeray  or  Browning,  Millais  or  Rossetti,  are 
interesting  to  us  ;  for  great  writers  and  painters  are 
known  to  us  through  imperishable  work.  Criticism  of 
them  does  not  seem  to  us  belated  ;  for  we  can  ourselves 
still  criticise  them.  But  Phelps,  Macready,  Webster, 
Buckstone — at  them,  gently  but  firmly,  we  draw  the 
line.  Gently  but  firmly,  we  protest  against  any  effort 
to  drive  in  the  thin  end  of  immortality's  wedge.  We 
understand  and  respect  the  motive  of  such  efforts,  we 
suspect  that  we  ourselves  shall  hereafter  be  guilty  of 
similar  efforts  ;  but  that  does  not  make  us  shrink  from 
the  painful  duty  of  discouraging  them. 

In  reading  Mr.  Scott's  book,  then,  I  have  carefully 
skipped  those  parts  of  it  which  deal  with  "  the  drama 
of  yesterday."  About  "the  drama  of  to-day,"  how- 
ever, Mr.  Scott  is  very  well  worth  reading.  He  is 
generally  in  the  wrong  (as  must  be  any  man  who  regards 
Tom  Robertson  as  a  terminus),  but  he  is  never  dully  in 
the  wrong.  If  a  man  is  dull,  Tightness  in  him  does  not  con- 
ciliate me.  If  he  is  not  dull,  wrongness  in  him  is  for  me 
no  drawback.  Mr. Scott  has  a  personality,  and  therefore 
I  delight  in  him.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  a  very  fine  person- 
ality, and  it  is,  in  many  respects,  a  very  absurd  person- 
ality ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  a  definite,  consis- 
tent personality  ;  and,  as  such,  it  always  claims  some  of 
my  attention.  Mr.  Scott  has  had,  moreover,  a  strangely 
chequered  life.  Hot  water  has  been,  and  still  is,  his 
natural  element.  His  life  has  been  a  dissolving  view 
of  scrimmages,  and  it  is  amusing  to  note  how  naively 
unconscious  he  is  that  the  cause  of  his  troubles  lies- 
merely  in  himself.  Again  and  again,  he  suggests  that 
dramatic  criticism  is  the  most  exciting  and  dangerous 
career  open  to  a  young  man.  He  speaks,  ruefully,  of 
"that  fatal  charger,  dramatic  criticism."  He  seems 
to  think  that  an  honest  dramatic  critic  will  always, 
of  necessity,  be  embroiled  with  the  objects  of  his 
criticism,  and  that  disingenuousness  is  the  only  path 
to  be  trodden  in  peace.  I  need  hardly  point  out  that 
there  is  not,  really,  anything  at  all  dangerous  in  the 
practice  of  honest  dramatic  criticism.  Everything  de- 
pends on  the  "tone  "  of  your  criticism,  and  on  whether 
you  make  bosom-friends  among  the  people  whom  you 
may  be  called  on  to  criticise.    Now,  Mr.  Scott  has 
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always  been  much  more  interested  in  the  art  of  acting 
than  in  the  art  of  dramaturgy  ;  and  his  temperament, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  has  written,  have 
always  combined  to  make  his  "  tone  "  one  of  violent 
ecstasy — ecstasy  of  blame,  ecstasy  of  praise.  Mimes, 
as  I  have  often  pointed  out,  are  necessarily  more 
sensitive  to  praise  or  blame  than  are  other  artists.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  they  would  have  been  very 
often  very  angry  with  Mr.  Scott  even  if  they  had  never 
seen  him  outside  a  theatre.  But  here,  again,  comes  in 
the  question  of  temperament.  Mr.  Scott's  tempera- 
ment is  such  that  he  cannot  admire  a  mime  without 
yearning  to  grip  him  or  her  by  the  hand.  "  I  told  Fred 
Charles,  who  had  acted  with  Fechter,  and  was  now  at 
the  St.  James's  Theatre  with  Irving,  that  there  were  few 
young  actors  I  was  more  desirous  of  meeting."  And 
so  Fred  Charles  arrived  at  Mr.  Scott's  room  in 
the  War  Office,  bringing  young  Irving  in  tow.  The 
incident  is  typical.  All  through  his  life,  Mr.  Scott  has 
lived  in  histrionic  society.  If  he  had  cared  nothing 
about  acting,  or  if,  caring,  he  had  been  able  to 
express  blame  gently  and  temperately,  there  need  have 
been  no  exciting  consequences.  But  Mr.  Scott  has 
always  cared  more  about  acting  than  about  anything 
else  in  the  world,  and,  though  a  good  performance  has 
always  filled  him  with  a  desire  to  grip  the  performer's 
hand,  he  has  never  felt  restrained  from  lashing  out  at 
what  seemed  to  him  a  bad  performance  by  the  fact  of 
a  previous  handgrip.  I  do  not  pretend  that  so  emotional 
a  creature  as  Mr.  Scott  has  never  had  his  judgment 
warped  by  personal  friendship  (and  personal  enmity),  but 
I  incline  to  the  belief  that  all  the  opinions  he  has  ex- 
pressed have  been  opinions  in  which  at  the  moment  of 
expression  he  did  honestly  believe.  He  has  had  his 
favourites,  and  his  detestations.  But  he  has  always 
believed  in  the  soundness  of  his  superlatives  in  favour 
of  his  favourites,  and  of  his  superlatives  in  detraction 
of  his  detestations.  And  there  have  always  come 
moments  when  he  has  turned  and  rent  his  favourites. 
What  wonder  that  "  bad  blood  "  has  been  the  result? 
What  wonder  that  even  those  who  were  not  favourites 
resented  being  wildly  rent  by  one  whom  they 
knew  personally,  whom  they  often  sat  next  to  at 
supper?  Ecstasy  of  praise  is  slightly  discounted  by 
personal  acquaintance  ;  but  ecstasy  of  blame  is  very 
much  aggravated  by  it.  Mr.  Scott  wrote  for  a  morning 
paper,  and  had  never  time  for  qualification.  The  critic 
of  a  morning  paper  must  either  confine  himself  to  safe 
cliches  or  run  riot  in  superlatives.  Mr.  Scott  never 
confined  himself  to  cliches,  for  he  had  theories  about 
acting.  Also,  he  had  the  lamentable  distinction  of  being 
the  most  rapid  writer  on  the  press.  He  could  write,  in 
half  an  hour,  more  words  than  any  other  man — very 
long  words,  too,  many  of  them.  Thus,  though 
he  had  not  time  enough  for  reflection,  he  had  time 
enough  to  "rub  it  in."  And  if  the  embrocation 
happened  to  be  a  bitter  one — well,  then,  no  wonder  he 
got  himself  disliked  ! 

Personally,  (not  being  an  actor),  I  regret  Mr.  Scott's 
voluntary  exile  in  America.  I  console  myself  with  the 
assurance  that  soon  he  will  be  again  in  our  midst.  The 
Americans  do  things  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  we.  If 
Mr.  Scott  could  not  stand  our  buckets  of  hot  water, 
will  he  stand  the  scalding  reservoirs  in  New  York  ? 
No  !  I  expect  that  he  will  soon  be  here,  more  deeply 
than  ever  convinced  that  honest  dramatic  criticism 
means  martyrdom,  and  that  his  colleagues  escape  the 
stake  only  because  they  are  not  honest.  Max. 


LONDON  PASSING  AND  COMING. 

AS  leases  fall  in  London  is  being  rapidly  rebuilt,  and 
rebuilt  as  high  as  the  Building  Acts  allow.  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  dwarfing  the  old  monumental 
scale  of  the  Abbey,  and  turning  a  fairly  wide  road 
into  a  "  dark  lane  "  gives  us  a  taste  of  the  new  scale,  a 
scale  that  will  establish  itself  everywhere,  fragment 
after  fragment  of  the  new  London  lifting  itself  up 
above  the  submerged  village  streets  of  the  old  style. 
Those  village  streets,  the  Strand  for  example,  will  be 
widened  by  the  process  of  throwing  a  part  of  each  site 
into  the  roadway,  while  the  building  is  run  up  skywards. 
Thls'process  is  going  on  piecemeal  all  over  London,  and 
the  vision  of  a  new  city,  formed  of  accidentally  adjacent 


skyscrapers,  each  the  child  of  a  separate  fancy,  ought 
to  spoil  the  sleep  of  our  aediles.  A  highly  original  and 
varied  taste,  taking  its  fling  in  what  is  left  when  utility 
has  exacted  the  last  inch  of  window  space,  promises 
to  distinguish  many  of  the  new  buildings.  Other  com- 
pensations for  change  are  held  out  by  the  sanguine. 
They  talk  for  example  of  "  Vistas."  Those  who  do  so 
imagine  that  it  would  be  pleasing  to  see  monumental 
buildings  like  S.  Paul's  revealed  like  a  neat  little  toy  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  "  sparkling  like  a  grain  of  salt" 
as  the  vanishing  point  in  a  perspective  of  modern 
architecture.  That  is  a  delusion  ;  we  shall  never  gain 
anything  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  a  unique  conspiracy 
of  gothic  and  classic.  By  a  cunning  management, 
by  a  gothic  disclosure  in  the  approach  you  are  delivered 
to  the  Renaissance,  twisted  thither  by  the  stream-streets 
of  the  mediaeval  town  with  exciting  hints  of  what  is  to 
come  till  the  mass  is  immediate  enough  to  tell  over- 
whelmingly, then  whirled  past  on  narrow  tides  as  a 
skiff  is  swept  about  under  high  rocks.  The  defeat  of 
Wren's  total  project  surely  gave  him  more  than  he  lost 
in  this  extraordinarily  dramatic  announcement  of  his 
great  building,  its  crushing  imminence,  its  baffling 
withdrawal  like  a  dream  of  order  and  calm  in  a  fever. 

We  are  doomed  to  lose  a  great  deal  of  this  charm 
of  the  huddled  gothic  da;dal  in  London.  There  is 
great  danger  that  a  very  monstrous  irregularity 
will  take  its  place  with  no  charm  at  all.  The  want 
of  any  general  consent  among  the  architects  of 
a  row  of  buildings  to  treat  these  buildings  as  neigh- 
bours instead  of  prize-fighters  is  one  source  of 
danger.  The  sober  unity  of  quarters  like  the  Adelphi. 
Bloomsbury,  Regent  Street  with  its  quadrant  and 
circus  does  not  suit  the  architect  who  must  brandish  his 
dreadful  originality  in  the  face  of  the  passer-by.  But 
there  is  another  source  of  danger  when  new  avenues 
are  driven  through  old  quarters  and  that  is  the 
awkward  character  of  the  sites  that  may  be  left  along 
their  frontages.  These  may  be  so  awkward  Jthat  the 
most  cunning  architecture  must  struggle  with  them  in 
vain.  Now  it  is  perhaps  expecting  too  much  of  our 
aediles  that  they  should  exercise  a  check  on  the  extrava- 
gance of  architects,  but  they  may  certainly  be  asked  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  shape  cut  by  the 
approaches  of  big  new  roadways  and  to  that  of  the 
plots  of  ground  along  their  course.  A  little  forethought 
both  in  planning  and  in  expenditure  may  make  the  dif- 
ference between  angles  and  sections  that  will  help 
the  architect  and  shapeless  chunks  that  will  confound 
him  ;  between  a  new  line  that  plays  in  with  the  old  like 
a  natural  artery,  and  a»gash  that  leaves  raw  surfaces 
bare  and  old  arteries  confused.  The  authorities  appear 
to  think  of  one  point  only,  that  of  rounding  off  angles 
so  that  the  "  'buses"  may  turn  easily  :  to  the  effect  of 
the  roundings  on  the  street  itself  they  do  not  give  a 
thought. 

I  have  just  read,  on  these  last  points,  an  admirable 
article  by  Mr.  Mervyn  Macartney  in  the  "Architectural 
Review  "  for  December,  and  I  write  on  the  subject  in 
the  hope  of  increasing  the  number  of  its  readers  among 
County  Councillors  and  those  who  have  influence  with 
them.  Mr.  Macartney's  direct,  object  is  that  the  plan 
of  the  new  avenue  to  be  driven  through  between 
Holborn  and  the  Strand  may  be  improved  in  respect  of 
its  approach  to  the  Strand  and  of  the  angles  of  the 
streets  it  encounters.  His  plan  would  evidently  cost 
more  initially,  because  more  ground  must  be  bought 
up,  but  the  handsomer  plots  would  doubtless  pay  in 
the  end.  It  is  a  question  moreover  of  making  or 
marring  one  of  our  greatest  streets.  The  subject  of 
new  streets  in  London  is  one  that  has  profitably 
occupied  discussion  in  the  architects'  section  of  the 
Art  Workers'  Guild  from  time  to  time,  and  I  imagine 
that  Mr.  Macartney  speaks  for  more  than  himself 
in  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  he  offers.  He 
recounts,  to  begin  with,  the  mistakes  made  io 
carrying  out  similar  undertakings.  "Charing  Cross 
Road,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  Rosebery  Avenue  are  alh 
bad.  Perhaps  the  worst  is  Charing  Cross  Road.  It 
has  no  beginning  and  no  end.  Amorphous,  tortuous 
.  .  .  it  is  a  monument  of  the  ineptitude,  parsimony  and 
incompetence  of  its  creators.  Shaftesbury  Avenue  is 
but  little  better.  With  a  good  start  from  Piccadilly 
Circus,  it  meanders  along  until  at  its  Holborn  end  it 
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loses  itself,  like  a  river  in  its  delta,  in  a  maze  of 
mean  streets  branching  off  in  all  directions,  leaving 
awkward  and  acute-angled  plots  of  land  between 
them."  It  is  the  fashion,  Mr,  Macartney  goes 
on  to  say,  to  round  the  corners  of  roadways  and 
building  sites,  instead  of  making  a  circus 
in  the  old  fashion,  a  fashion  that  gave  a 
capital  chance  to  the  architect,  while  the  new  gives 
him  little  but  difficulty,  as  Mr.  Macartney  explains  in 
detail.  "  When,"  he  continues,  "  the  curve  occurs  at 
the  end  of  a  wedge-shaped  building,  as  so  often  is  the 
case,  the  effect  is  appalling  in  its  instability  and  poverty. 
The  late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  guilty  of 
producing  numbers  of  those  acute-angled  sites  and 
many  an  unhappy  architect  has  come  to  grief  over 
them."  (How  this  awkwardness  dogs  improvements 
will  be  realised  by  figuring  the  shapes  that  arise  when 
a  new  line  is  driven  diagonally  across  a  network  of 
small  streets.)  Mr.  Macartney  points  out  that  several 
awkward  shapes  of  the  kind  would  result  from  the 
present  plan  for  the  new  street.  Of  its  general  scheme, 
its  wide  straight  roadway  and  crescent  at  the  base 
carrying  it  down  the  slope  into  the  Strand  at 
S.  Clement  Danes  on  the  east  and  Wellington  Street 
on  the  west  he  expresses  high  approval,  but  indicates 
with  plans  how  it  might  be  improved  in  detail.  For 
these  details  I  will  refer  my  readers  to  the  article,  but  one 
may  be  mentioned,  that  of  running  the  main  line 
through  to  S.  Mary-le-Strand  by  a  flight  of  steps  as  at 
the  bottom  of  Waterloo  Place.  This  is  certainly  a 
pretty  and  picturesque  idea.  Along  the  line  of  the 
new  avenue  Mr.  Macartney  would  have  the  County 
Council  put  up  some  specimen  buildings  by  good 
architects  and  insist  on  a  general  keeping  in  the  style 
of  the  rest.  One  trembles  at  this  suggestion  till  the 
names  of  the  architects  are  announced  ;  but  if  Mr. 
Macartney  will  privately  whisper  in  the  ear  of  the 
Council  a  sound  list,  let  them  play  Haussmann  by  all 
means.  Another  good  proposal  is  for  open-air  cafes  in 
the  street.  It  is  our  restricted  pavements  perhaps  as 
much  as  the  London  blacks  that  prevent  us  from 
turning  the  "  pave "  into  a  great  common  club  room 
and  theatre  as  in  Paris,  where  you  may  sit  down  and 
talk  or  look  at  the  street  and  its  passing  crowd,  not 
the  least  enjoyable  of  spectacles. 

How  much  a  little  thought  is  wanted,  how  little  is 
given  is  illustrated  incidentally  by  Mr.  Macartney  in 
speaking  of  the  corner  of  Wellington  Street  by  Somerset 
House.  We  have  all  regretted  the  shockingly  incon- 
gruous new  building  at  this  corner  as  one  of  the  un- 
avoidable caprices  of  individual  proprietorship.  But 
it  appears  that  the  Government  might  have  had  the  site 
to  extend  Somerset  House,  and  are  actually  now  spend- 
ing in  rent  for  offices  in  this  very  building  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  pay  interest  on  the  capital  required  for  its 
erection.  How  relentlessly,  on  the  other  hand,  all  that 
is  beautiful  in  Old  London  is  threatened  is  illustrated  by 
another  incidental  remark  in  the  same  article.  The 
"  Inigo  Jones  "  houses  in  Leicester  Square  with  their 
fine  gate  piers  are  said  to  be  doomed.  The  papers 
record  the  sale  in  lots  of  yet  another  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren's  City  churches.  The  improvement  of  London 
goes  on  terribly  fast.  D.  S.  M. 

There  are  two  special  exhibitions  now  open  which  no 
one  should  miss.  The  first  is  Messrs.  Agnew's  "  Twenty 
English  Masterpieces,"  the  other  is  a  new  batch  of 
Mr.  Brabazon's  watercolours  and  pastels  at  Messrs. 
Goupil's.  I  have  never  known  an  epicure  to  match  this 
gentleman.  He  distils  a  wine  of  his  own  from  all 
manner  of  home  and  foreign  fields  and  hills,  a  dreamy 
sublimation  of  their  colour  ;  but  he  distils  also  from 
the  wine  of  others,  for  his  own  use,  a  liqueur,  a  quint- 
essence. Here  for  example  is  essence  of  Velazquez  (a 
rare  vintage,  Vienna)  and  an  extract  of  Watteau,  a 
little  rose-leaf  figure  all  ethereal  and  aflight.  It  is  a 
wonderful  art.  D.  S.  M. 


PADEREWSKI,  AND  OTHERS. 

TN  England  pianists  are  valued  according  to  the 
-*-  amount  of  money  they  can  "draw."  Pianists 
who  play  worse  and  worse  every  time  they  visit  us 
gradually  build  up  huge  reputations  as  the  size  of  their 
houses   increases.     Take   Paderevvski,    for  instance. 


When  he  first  came  here,  the  press  almost  hooted 
him.  But  when  the  press  discovered  that  he  could 
fill  St.  James's  Hall  every  time  he  played,  the  press 
discovered  him  to  be  a  great  pianist ;  and  since  he 
raised  his  price  to  a  guinea  per  stall,  he  has  been 
idolised — by  the  press.  Why  I  am  not  at  the  present 
moment  gurgling  with  praise  of  his  last  recital  I  cannot 
guess.  It  cannot  be  that  I  am  leaving  the  highest  and 
noblest  traditions  of  British  criticism.  It  cannot  be 
personal  spite,  for  I  have  never  had  any  dealings  with 
the  gentleman.  Can  it  really  be  that  he  did  not  play 
well,  and  my  ears  told  me  so  ?  That,  at  the  first  blush, 
is  a  preposterous  hypothesis  ;  and  besides,  a  musical 
critic  has  no  business  whatever  to  use  his  ears.  Yet, 
although  a  musical  critic  should  not  use  his  ears,  and 
although  the  hypothesis  is  undoubtedly  a  preposterous 
one,  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  the  preposterous  has 
forced  itself  upon  me  as  the  absolutely  true,  and  that 
Paderevvski  did  not  play  well  at  his  last  recital. 

Paderevvski  has  always  been  a  great  favourite  of 
mine.  When  he  first  came  here  he  impressed  me  as  a 
genuine  artist  and  a  fine  one.  He  went  on  playing 
just  the  same,  just  as  well,  while  we  were  all  trying  to 
prevent  the  public  attending  his  concerts.  When  the 
crowded  hall  showed  us  how  great  a  pianist  he  really 
was,  and  we  stated  in  cold  type  that  he  really  was  great, 
he  not  only  played  as  well  as  before,  but  perhaps  better. 
When  the  fairest  society  dames  were  tripping  over  one 
another's  fair  toes  to  secure  seats  for  him  at  a  guinea 
apiece,  even  then  he  continued  to  improve.  His  playing 
became  less  sensational,  and  gained  in  breadth.  But 
though  I  still  admire  him  enormously,  I  could  not  admire 
anything  that  he  did  the  other  day  enormously,  and 
some  of  the  things  he  did  I  could  not  admire  at  all. 
His  rendering  of  the  Beethoven  sonata  in  G,  for 
example  (the  G  belonging  to  the  second  period)  was  in 
parts  very  good  ;  but  it  never  rose  to  the  topmost 
heights.  He  treated  the  tender  decorative  passages  in 
the  slow  movement  as  mere  bravura  passages  and  tried 
to  show  how  fast  he  could  play  them  :  he  made  them 
stand  out,  to  speak  figuratively,  clothed  in  gleaming 
gold  and  silver  against  the  melancholy  greys  and  dead 
greens  of  the  principal  themes.  The  finale  was  better  : 
it  was  even,  broad,  dignified,  and  filled  with  the  right 
strong  yet  restrained  emotion.  But  when  he  came  to 
the  Chopin  he  absolutely  filled  me  with  annoyance  in 
the  first  item,  the  ballade  in  A  flat.  Here  his  endeavour 
seemed  to  be  to  play  every  semiquaver  passage  as  if  it 
had  been  written  in  demi-semiquavers  or  even  smaller 
notes  ;  so  that  whenever  one  of  these  passages  occurred 
the  music  suddenly  went  galloping'  ahead  at  a  pace  that 
left  one  dumbfounded  and  mystified.  Moreover  the 
contrasts  were  exaggerated  to  a  painful  degree.  Every 
forte  became  a  fortissimo,  every  piano  a  pianissimo. 
The  one  thing  left  quite  unexaggerated  was  the  rhythm, 
although  rhythm  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  this  particular  ballade,  and  although,  indeed,  rhythm 
is  of  necessity  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
any  piece  of  music  written  in  the  ballade  form.  In  fact,  all 
of  his  Chopin  that  I  heard  was  hopelessly  de-Chopinised. 
There  are,  broadly  speaking,  two  ways  of  playing 
Chopin.  Esipoff  is  the  finest  exponent  of  the  one  way, 
and  Paderevvski  used  to  be  the  finest  exponent  of  the 
other  way.  Esipoff  used  to  browbeat  the  gentle,  sen- 
sitive composer,  used  to  play  him  with  stupendous 
force,  until  at  last,  somehow,  one  was  made  to  feel  the 
true  Chopin  atmosphere.  It  was  as  if  a  lovely  flower 
was  crushed  in  a  "  mailed  fist  "  and  the  odour  neces- 
sarily came  out  and  spread  through  the  hall.  The  other 
way  is  the  caressing  way.  Paderevvski  used  to  caress 
every  phrase  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and;  gently 
press  its  sweetness  out.  Now  (judging  by-  his  latest 
exhibition)  he  neither  smashes  nor  caresses  the  flower  : 
the  flower  indeed  seems  to  be  nothing  to  him  :  all  he 
apparently  wishes  to  do  is  to  turn  the  decorative  pas- 
sages into  bravura  passages.  That  sort  of  thing  is, 
to  me  at  any  rate,  intolerable.  It  is  less  suited  to 
Paderevvski  than  to  many  pianists,  because  he  always 
elects  to  play  on  a  piano  which  is  as  sensitive  as  he 
used  to  be,  and  which  on  the  application  of  the  smallest 
trifle  of  force  in  excess  produces  sounds  which  make 
one  think  of  precious  china  being  dropped  on  to  the 
floor  by  a  careless  servant.  Paderewski's  playing 
used  to  give  me  such  intense  pleasure  that  I  still  hope 
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lie  will  return  to  his  old  ways,  the  ways  he  had  before 
he  could  send  ,£1,000  to  the  War  Fund.  And  (quite 
by  the  way)  why  on  this  special  occasion  did  he  not 
give  us  a  set  of  variations  on  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's 
setting  of  the  "Absent-Minded  Beggar"?  He  once 
gave  us  some  variations  on  the  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer." 
But  perhaps  this  is  a  painful  subject. 

Hearing  that  the  Sunday  concerts  in  Queen's  Hall 
had  been  stopped,  I  attended  one  of  them  on  last  Sunday 
afternoon.  They  were  proceeding  as  usual.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  means  that  Mr.  Newman — or  rather 
the  Sunday  Concert  Society — is  going  to  fight  the 
London  County  Council  to  the  last  ditch.  No  one 
interferes  with  Mr.  -  -  (I  won't  mention  any  names) 
holding  forth  at  meetings  at  Hyde  Park  on  Sunday 
afternoons  and  selling  Socialist  tracts  there  ;  although 
it  is  well  known  that  the  said  Mr.   earns  his  liveli- 
hood by  this  business.    Why  then  should  Mr   be 

allowed  to  interfere  with  the  Sunday  afternoon  concerts, 
although  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Newman  gains 

nothing  by  them  ?    It  cannot  be  of  course  that  Mr.  

imagines    that    Mr.   Newman    is    taking    away  his 

(Mr.   's)  Sunday  afternoon  audiences.    It  cannot  be 

that  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  are  considered  more 
wrong  than  the  Sunday  evening  concerts  permitted  by 
the  L.  C.  C.  in  other  places.  After  carefully  following  the 
various  discussions  of  the  matter  only  this  much  isclearto 
me  :  that  the  fact  of  Mr.  Newman  making  nothing  out  of 
the  Sunday  concerts  shows  him  to  be  a  humbug  when  he 
says  he  makes  nothing.  This  kind  of  logic  is,  of 
course,  clear,  appallingly  clear  ;  but  I  fancy,  and  hope, 
it  will  commend  itself  to  no  body  more  important 
than  the  Lord's  Day  Observance  Society.  Anyhow, 
it  is  time  the  offensive  was  taken  by  the  other  side. 
This  ought  to  be  a  "test  question"  to  every  would-be 
County  Councillor  at  the  next  election — Will  he  or 
will  he  not  vote  in  favour  of  Sunday  concerts  being 
allowed?  If  this  were  done,  even  Mr.  John  Burns, 
who  used  to  be  Socialist  and  now  appears  to  be 
Liberal,  would  give  his  vote  on  the  right  side.  As 
for  last  Sunday's  concert,  it  was,  in  its  way,  a  good 
enough  concert.  Better  have  been  given,  and  better 
will  be  given  ;  still,  Beethoven's  "  Coriolanus  "  over- 
ture, Mendelssohn's  Italian  symphony  and  Schubert's 
"Rosamunde"  overture  made  a  fair  programme  for  a 
Sunday  afternoon. 

There  have  been  several  dozens  of  concerts  lately, 
but  none  better  or  much  duller  than  Mr.  Dohnanyi's  in 
St.  James's  Hall  on  Monday.  It  was  entirely  devoted  to 
Mr.  Dohnanyi's  works,  which  are  excellent,  considered 
as  a  student's  exercises,  but  do  not  demand  serious  con- 
sideration as  works  of  art.  Of  the  smaller  concerts, 
there  is  only  one  other  which  I  care  to  notice,  and  that 
is  Miss  Nora  Clench's.  Miss  Clench  plays  the  violin 
extremely  well — in  fact  it  is  improbable  that  more  than 
half  a  dozen  of  the  bandsmen  behind  her  could  have 
played  it  better.  But  she  was  handicapped  by  Doctor 
Stanford's  indifferent  conducting.  He  followed  her,  it 
is  true,  with  a  certain  faithfulness  ;  but  that  is  not 
quite  sufficient.  I  hope  to  hear  Miss  Clench  under 
more  favourable  conditions.  J.  F.  R. 


FINANCE. 

A  \  TE  have  had  another  dull  and  unprofitable  week  on 
*  *  the  Stock  Exchange,  as  a  result  of  the  two 
causes  which  have  operated  in  restriction  of  business 
for  some  weeks  past — the  lack  of  definite  and  favour- 
able news  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  the  stringency  in 
the  Money  Market.  That  big  engagements  are  immi- 
nent in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ladysmith  and  elsewhere 
may  be  accepted  as  a  self-evident  proposition ;  but 
General  Buller  prefers  to  take  his  own  time,  and  appar- 
ently is  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  oblige  the  members 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  in  the  matter  either  of  the 
engagement  or  of  news  as  to  the  dispositions  and 
intentions  of  his  forces.  In  the  meantime  the  public 
refrains  from  buying  much.  Members  persist  in  their 
attitude  of  hopefulness,  but  many  of  them  are 
beginning  to  doubt  if  the  much-delayed  revival, 
consequent  upon  the  big  victories  which  are  to 
be  scored  by  the  British  arms,  will  be  brought  about 
on  this  side  of  Christmas.    They  certainly  do  not  look 


for  any  easing  of  the  monetary  conditions  before  that 
season,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should.  The 
stringency  has  during  the  last  few  days  become  still 
more  strikingly  marked.  The  Six  per  cent,  rate  has  not 
induced  any  large  imports  of  gold  from  abroad.  The 
influx  in  the  week  has  been  only  ,£44,000,  and  though 
it  has  served  to  delay,  it  is  already  becoming  clear 
that  it  has  not  postponed  for  long,  the  heavy  with- 
drawals for  South  America  which  have  been  threatened. 

The  rise  in  the  French  Bank  rate  to  3  J*  per  cent,  will 
not  help  matters  here.  The  question  of  a  further  rise  in 
the  Bank  of  England  rate  may  possibly  have  to  be 
taken  in  hand  next  week  or  the  week  following,  if  it  is 
seen  that  the  present  rate  is  unequal  to  the  emergency. 
The  provinces  want  money  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  Christmas  demands  of  the  country  will 
be  large.  Assuming  it  is  rendered  inevitable,  this 
further  rise  would  only  be  maintained  until  the  turn  of 
the  year,  when  the  return  of  cash  from  the  provinces  in 
the  shape  of  taxes  would  afford  sensible  relief.  But  it 
seems  to  us  that  even  then  the  ease  will  be  only 
temporary.  There  are  the  further  contributions  towards 
the  cost  of  the  war  to  be  kept  in  mind  :  the  trade 
movement  is  likely  to  continue  active  and  to  call  for 
relatively  large  requirements  of  cash  ;  and  apart  from 
other  contingencies,  the  Argentine  money  will  have  to 
go  soon  or  late.  This  week's  Bank  return,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  is  a  poor  one.  The  note  circulation  is 
,£51,000  higher,  while  there  is  a  decrease  of  ,£333,500 
in  the  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  :  so  that  the  reserve  is 
lower  by  ,£384,500.  The  proportion  to  liabilities,  how- 
ever, at  44]  per  cent.,  is  3  per  cent,  higher  on  the  week 
though  still  nearly  6  per  cent,  lower  than  at  this  time 
last  year.  Public  Deposits  show  a  decrease  of 
,£1,217,000  and  Other  Deposits  ,£2,956,000;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  Other  Securities  are  lower  by  ,£2,528,000 
and  Government  Securities  by  ,£1,280,000. 

The  monetary  stringency  is  responsible  almost  en- 
tirely for  the  absence  of  business  in  the  Home  Railway 
section.  The  traffics  continue  excellent.  The  Great 
Western  has  added  a  further  ,£10,900  to  its  credit, 
bringing  the  aggregate  increase  for  the  half  year 
to  date  to  nearly  ,£422,000:  the  North  Western 
reports  .£10,578  increase  :  the  North  Eastern, 
,£15,060,  and  so  forth  :  in  fact,  the  District  is  again 
the  only  line  which  fails  to  show  an  improvement. 
But,  in  spite  of  this,  and  the  nearness  of  the  dividend 
announcements  there  is  no  inducement  to  deal  :  the 
brokers  are,  if  anything,  less  inclined  to  do  business 
than  their  clients,  and,  though  nowhere  are  there  signs 
of  weakness,  prices  show  a  tendency  to  slip  back.  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  has  given  way  on  the  proposed 
new  issue  of  Preference  stock,  and  Metropolitans  have 
been  put  lower,  also  on  the  new  Preference  issue. 
Scotch  stocks  have  hardened  on  the  agreement  as  to 
mineral  rates.  In  other  respects  the  market  has  been 
quite  uninteresting. 

South  African  mines  have  responded  to  the  various 
favourable  and  unfavourable  rumours  which  have  been 
set  afloat,  but  have  not  fluctuated  much.  There  has 
been  some  quiet  selling  by  weak  holders  disappointed 
at  the  slowness  of  the  military  movements  and  the 
holding  back  of  the  big  spurt  which  was  to  have 
brought  them  handsome  profits.  But  there  has  been 
no  lack  of  buyers,  and  the  market  is  in  a  better 
position  since  the  opening  of  this  account  than  it  was 
before.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  little  offering  of 
the  better  class  shares,  especially  the  dividend  payers, 
Ferreiras,  Crowns,  Robinsons,  and  the  like ;  and  this 
fact  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  confidence 
in  the  future  of  gold  mining  in  the  Transvaal.  It 
would  appear  from  a  message  obligingly  sent  through 
from  Pretoria  this  week  that  many  of  the  mines  are 
being  filled  with  water.  Those  companies  which 
have  Germans  and  Frenchmen  for  a  majority  of 
their  shareholders  are  to  be  permitted  to  pump  ;  but 
there  need  be  no  particular  alarm  on  the  part  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  properties  not  expressly  named. 
The  clearing  of  water  from  the  workings  is  not  a  very 
troublesome,  very  lengthy,  or  very  costly  proceeding, 
and  that  the  Boer  Government  is  desirous  of  keeping 
well  with  Europe  in  this  matter  seems  a  not  unfair 
inference  from  its  anxiety  to  have  us  posted  in  regard  to 
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the  output.  Anyway,  it  cannot  draw  a  sharp  line 
between  the  English  and  the  foreign -owned  mines, 
because  ouch  a  sharp  line  is  not  possible. 

Westralian  mines  have  seen  a  rally  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  week,  though  still  an  indifferent  market. 
Lake  Views  have  been  the  most  prominent  item.  They 
were  very  flat  at  first,  and  thanks  to  the  banging  of  the 
bears,  went  as  low  as  i6|  in  the  street  on  Monday. 
The  adverse  rumours  circulated  as  to  the  position  of 
the  property  caused  the  directors  to  issue  on  the  follow- 
ing evening  a  circular  in  which  they  cautioned  the 
shareholders  against  parting  with  their  shares  as  a 
consequence  of  these  rumours,  circulated,  they  added, 
"  by  persons  whose  interest  it  is  to  depreciate  the 
market  price."  In  the  same  circular  they  prepared  the 
shareholders  for  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  yield — 
"the  output  for  November  and  December  may  be 
possibly  as  low  as  10,000  ounces  per  month  ;  "  and 
informed  them  of  the  removal  of  the  temporary  manager 
of  the  mine.  The  document  was  not  particularly  cheer- 
ing, but  after  a  little  reflection,  operators  read  favour- 
able meanings  into  it,  and  with  strong  inside  support 
the  shares  improved.  The  position  remains  extremely 
unsatisfactory,  all  the  same,  and  if  people  show  them- 
selves prone  to  credit  adverse  rumours  about  the 
property,  the  directors  have  only  themselves  to  blame. 
The  information  which  they  supply  is  very  meagre — 
altogether  insufficient  upon  which  to  base  any  well- 
balanced  estimate  of  the  mine  and  its  prospects.  Why 
do  the  directors  not  send  out  an  independent  expert  to 
report  upon  the  whole  position  ?  Serious  persons  are 
convincing  themselves,  in  the  absence  of  any  proper 
sort  of  answer  by  the  directors  to  the  statements 
made,  that  these  persistent  bear  attacks  can  only  have 
been  made  by  those  who  are  pretty  well  informed,  and 
In  the  circumstances  their  attitude  is  not  unreasonable. 
We  hope  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject  of  Lake  Views 
and  their  prospects  in  an  early  issue,  and  for  the  moment 
nothing  more  need  be  said,  except  that  it  seems  tolerably 
certain  that  the  price  of  most  if  not  all  Westralian 
shares  is  ridiculously  inflated. 

Foreigners,  without  being  particularly  active,  have 
yet  kept  relatively  firm,  thanks  in  the  main  to  support 
by  Paris.  Spanish  Fours  owe  their  present  hardness  to 
this  cause  and  of  the  other  favourites  of  that  market 
the  same  may  be  said.  Turkish  Bonds  have  moved 
upwards  as  a  result  of  buying  by  the  Continental 
syndicate  which  has  taken  in  hand  the  task  of  putting 
them  better.  Threes  have  been  noticeably  good  and 
presumably  we  shall  see  a  further  hardening.  Argen- 
tine securities,  though  they  present  no  very  striking 
feature,  continue  firm  and  Funding  is  noticeably  hard. 
The  good  traffics  and  the  generally  satisfactory  trade 
prospects  have  attracted  attention  to  Argentine  rail- 
ways. Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Ordinary,  not  long 
ago  reconstructed,  have  been  dealt  in  for  the  special 
settlement.  The  line  is  earning  10  per  cent,  and  the 
price  has  risen  within  the  last  few  weeks  from  some- 
thing like  50  to  61.  These  shares  seem  to  be  deserving 
of  particular  attention. 

American  Rails  have  again  been,  on  the  whole,  one  of 
the  best  sections  of  all  the  House.  The  good  Bank 
statement  induced  purchases  of  some  specialities  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  but  New  York  sold  and  de- 
pressed the  market  here.  On  Wednesday,  however, 
there  was  a  very  smart  recovery  of  all  the  ground  lost, 
and  this  section  has  since  been  good  with  a  more  than 
fair  amount  of  business.  President  McKinley's  Message 
to  Congress  was  better  received  here  than  in  Wall 
Street.  The  currency  promises  are  good  and  if  not 
quite  so  definite  as  they  might  be  as  an  expression  of 
Presidential  aspirations,  let  it  be  remembered  that  they 
are  more  explicit  than  anything  to  which  Mr.  McKinley 
has  hitherto  given  utterance  on  this  subject.  The 
National  Banking  Act  is  unequal  to  the  changed  con- 
ditions induced  by  the  growth  of  trade,  Congress  can 
scarcely  shut  its  eyes  to  the  restraints  caused  by  the 
utter  obsoleteness  of  the  present  act.  Meantime,  New 
York  is  giving  support  which  is  fairly  consistent,  and 
quotations  at  the  close  this  week  are  generally  higher. 
Chesapeakes  have  again  been  a  very  firm  market  and 


among  others  Unions,  Illinois,  and  Denver  Preference 
are  noticeably  good. 

Reports  and  Issues  of  the  Week. 

An  issue  of  ^200,000  Four  per  Cent.  Irredeemable 
Debentures  has  been  made  by  Bent's  Brewery  Company 
Limited,  at  102  per  cent. 

The  Electrolytic  Alkali  Company  Limited  ("  Har- 
greaves-Bird  "  process)  proposes  to  acquire  and  work 
certain  patents  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  it  has  a 
capital  of  ^500,000 — ^200,000  in  Seven  per  Cent. 
Preference  and  ^300,000  in  Ordinary  shares  each  of 
jQi.  The  public  have  been  invited  to  take  up  100,000 
of  the  former  and  150,000  of  the  latter. 


INSURANCE. 

A QUESTION  which  an  intending  insurer  is  con 
fronted  with  when  taking  out  a  policy  on  his  life 
is  whether  or  not  he  should  participate  in  profits.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  assurers  elect  to  do  so,  and 
about  83  per  cent,  of  the  total  assurances  in  force  in 
the  United  Kingdom  participate  in  profits,  and  about 
17  per  cent,  do  not.  For  many  years  past  it  has  been 
generally  recognised  that  it  is  advantageous  to  take  a 
participating  policy.  It  is  urged,  and  in  most  cases 
rightly  urged,  that  in  calculating  the  premiums  for  a 
non-participating  policy  the  cost  has  to  be  estimated  on 
a  basis  that  provides  for  contingencies,  such  as  a 
decrease  in  the  rate  of  interest,  exceptionally  heavy 
mortality,  or  increase  of  expenditure.  On  the  other 
hand  in  the  case  of  participating  policies,  although  a 
higher  premium  is  charged,  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  difference  between  the  actual  cost  and  the 
estimated  cost  is  returned  to  the  policy-holders.  Thus 
the  non-participating  policy-holders  probably  pay  to  the 
company  more  than  the  actual  cost  of  their  insurance, 
while  the  participating  policy-holders  in  the  long  run,  pay 
only  the  actual  cost,  and  in  addition,  share  in  the 
profits  from  the  non-participating  business  and  in 
certain  offices  from  the  sale  of  annuities. 

In  the  case  of  an  office  of  high  standing,  holding 
strong  reserves,  working  economically,  and  declaring 
good  bonuses,  it  is  almost  invariably  best  for  the 
policy-holder,  in  the  long  run,  to  participate  in  profits, 
but  in  the  case  of  an  office  where  these  conditions  do  not 
prevail  it  may  frequently  be  better  to  take  a  non- 
participating  policy,  although  of  course  the  best  plan 
of  all  would  be  to  take  a  with-profit  policy  in  an  office 
of  better  standing.  To  give  a  concrete  instance,  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  aged  thirty  to  obtain  for  a  premium  of 
£10  a  year  a  non-participating  policy  for  ^515  payable 
at  death,  while  for  the  same  premium  in  a  certain  office 
a  participating  policy  would  only  assure  ^408  to  com- 
mence with  and  at  the  present  rate  of  bonus  would  only 
amount  to  ^5 10  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  instance  the  non-profit 
policy  would  be  better  than  the  one  that  shared  in  sur- 
plus. It  may  be  well  to  point  out  certain  considera- 
tions which  suggest  that  in  many  more  cases  than  is 
usually  supposed  non-participating  assurance  is  better 
for  the  assured  than  with-profit  policies. 

In  the  first  place  the  rates  of  premium  on  with-profit 
policies  are  largely  determined  by  competition.  If  one 
office  of  high  standing  quotes  low  premiums  for  this 
class  of  assurance  other  offices  have  greater  difficulty 
in  selling  their  policies  at  higher  rates.  With  the 
exception  that  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  policy  of 
one  office,  such  as  surrender  values,  or  conditions  as  to 
foreign  travel,  may  be  more  liberal  than  the  conditions 
of  another  office,  all  non-participating  policies  of  the 
same  class  are  practically  identical.  The  benefit  con- 
ferred by  them  is  fixed  and  it  is  a  very  simple  matter 
to  compare  the  rates  of  premium.  If,  therefore, 
competition  reduces  the  premiums  for  non-profit 
policies,  to  a  point  that  can  only  be  satisfactory 
to  an  office  with  strong  reserves,  it  is  possible  that  a 
weak  company  may  be  compelled  to  quote  non-partici- 
pating rates  that  are  unremunerative,  and  in  this 
way  the  non-participating   business   may  become  a 
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source  of  loss  rather  than  of  gain  and  thereby 
decrease  the  rate  of  bonus  they  can  afford  to  pay. 
Moreover,  with  the  decline  in  the  rate  of  interest 
that  is  at  present  being-  experienced,  bonuses 
are  more  or  less  certain  to  decrease  all  round, 
so  lessening  the  value  of  participating  policies  at  the 
same  time  that  the  rates  for  non-profit  policies  exhibit 
a  tendency  to  decrease.  Thus  the  advantage  formerly 
held  by  participating  policies  is  becoming  less  than  it 
was  partly  because  bonuses  are  likely  to  be  less  than 
before  and  partly  because  non-participating  policies  are 
becoming  cheaper. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  TRANSVAAL  DEBT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Mitcham,  Surrey,  5  December. 

Sir, — As  I  understand  him,  Mr.  Banister,  in  his 
letter  in  your  last  issue,  proposes  that,  when  England 
has  subdued  the  South  African  Republics,  she  should 
allow — or  even  encourage — the  Transvaal  to  repudiate 
its  just  debts !  Would  not  that  be  rather  a  new 
departure  for  England — hitherto  setting  up  for  a 
model  of  financial  righteousness,  and  given  to  sneer  at 
"foreign  "  countries,  and  their  habit  of  repudiating  in- 
convenient liabilities  ?  Why  should  we  act  differently  in 
this  case  from  the  course  we  took  in  the  case  of  Egypt  ? 
Our  campaign  against  Arabi  was  called  by  those  who 
disapproved  of  it  "  a  bondholders'  war,"  and  one  of  the 
results  of  it,  at  any  rate,  was  to  resuscitate  Egyptian 
solvency  and  credit.  And  that  result,  if  I  mistake  not, 
has  tended  to  diminish  the  aversion  with  which  our 
occupation  has  been  regarded  by  Europe.  A  policy  of 
allowing  repudiation  of  debt  would  surely  lay  us 
open  to  the  imputation  of  selfish  motives  for  this 
war,  which  our  Government  has  so  often  and  ener- 
getically denied.  The  case  of  the  United  States  and 
the  "  Confederate  loan  "  is  in  no  way  a  parallel.  That 
was  a  loan  openly  for  war  purposes,  and  contracted 
during  actual  hostilities.  The  only  debt  of  the  Transvaal, 
known  on  European  Stock  Exchanges  is  a  paltry  two 
and  a  half  millions,  contracted,  I  think,  in  1890,  years 
before  the  Raid,  or  any  idea  of  a  war  had  arisen.  The 
only  other  public  engagement  is  a  loan,  or  guarantee, 
connected  with  the  Transvaal  railway  system. 

It  would  be  rather  hard  measure  to  mete  out  to  the 
financiers  who,  bond  fide,  lent  their  money  to  a  State — to 
lose  it  merely  because  the  State  had,  long  years  after, 
engaged  in  war  and  been  subdued.  The  little  loan  has 
not  much  longer  to  run,  and,  when  the  Transvaal  is 
under  British  rule,  could  doubtless  be  replaced  at  a  much 
lower  rate  of  interest — not  that  5  per  cent,  is  such  a 
very  usurious  rate  to  pay  !  Let  us  hope  that  England 
has  not  come  down  to  quite  such  a  mean  level  as  to 
preach  repudiation  of  contracts  !  C.  Mostyn. 


ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS— A  MORE 
EXCELLENT  WAY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  Albion  Place,  The  Crescent,  Salford, 

6  December,  1899. 

Sir,- — There  is  no  class  of  the  community  so  hard- 
worked  or  that  has  so  much  to  learn  as  teachers  in 
elementary  schools."  Such  is  the  opinion,  as  quoted 
in  last  week's  Review,  which  the  Bishop  of  London 
delivered  when  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  University 
Extension  Society  among  the  teachers. 

What  a  commentary  it  is  upon  our  methods  of  peda- 
gogic training  !  Here  are  men  and  women  engaged 
in  a  national  work  of  vital  importance — a  work  requir- 
ing real  education  if  any  does  ;  many  of  them  have 
passed  through  a  training  college,  and  yet  they 
apparently  feel  the  necessity  of  gaining  "  something  in 
the  way  of  real  education  "  through  a  voluntary  agency 
whose  lectures  necessarily  fill  part  of  their  well-earned 
leisure  ! 

Admirable  though  the  Society's  object  undoubtedly 
is  as  regards  the  teachers,  ought  their  "  real  education  " 


to  be  left  entirely  in  its  hands  ?  Would  it  not  be  better 
so  to  alter  and  improve  the  previous  training  and 
education  of  teachers  that  this  supplementary  patching 
up  should  not  be  necessary  ? 

Extension  lectures  are  also  largely  attended  by  pupil 
teachers  who  hope  by  gaining  the  Society's  certificate 
to  carry  marks  into  the  competitive  Queen's  Scholar- 
ship examination  which  entitles  one  candidate  in  three 
or  four  to  a  course  of  training.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
gain  much  benefit  from  a  course  conducted  on  lines 
different  from  those  which  guide  the  rest  of  the  pupil 
teacher's  studies  ;  and  this  difference  is  often  revealed 
by  a  failure  to  secure  the  desired  mark-bearing  certificate. 

If  these  extension  lectures  are  to  cease  to  be  pearls 
without  a  setting  it  will  be  necessary  to  widen  the 
pupil-teacher  course.  Already  numbers  of  University 
men  and  women  are  at  work  in  pupil-teacher  centres  ; 
the  department  has  also  agreed  to  recognise  matricu- 
lations, the  locals,  and  similar  examinations  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  Queen's  Scholarship  ;  and  so  at  last  the 
same  examination  which  opens  the  University  also 
opens  the  Training  College  to  the  Queen's  Scholar.  As 
the  number,  at  present  small,  who  avail  themselves 
of  these  newly  granted  privileges  increases,  they  who 
will  have  the  moulding  of  our  future  democracy  will  no 
longer  be  merely  "  trained  "  as  heretofore  ;  they  will  be 
educated — and  liberally  educated — also. 

I  am,  yours  obediently, 

Frank  J.  Adkins. 

THE  SYMPHONY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — May  I  be  allowed  a  few  words  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Baughan's  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
Review  of  18  November? 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Baughan  does  not  venture 
to  assert  that  the  word  Symphony  can  now  mean  simply 
what  its  etymology  implies,  and  I  presume  he  accepts 
my  theory  that  its  meaning  has  grown  from  its  usage 
by  great  composers,  and  its  association  with  their 
mature  works.  If  so,  I  hardly  see  how  he  can  object  to 
the  application  of  the  term  being  governed  by  the  rules 
in  conformity  to  which  all  the  great  symphonies  have 
been  composed. 

I  cannot  but  smile  at  Mr.  Baughan's  reference  to  the 
so-called  symphony  in  G  of  Mozart — in  one  movement 
— written  in  the  early  days  of  the  symphony.  The 
probabilities  are  that  that  composition  was  transformed 
from  an  overture  into  a  movement  of  a  symphony  which 
Mozart  never  proceeded  further  with.  But  even  were 
it  a  symphony  it  would  merely  be  a  lonely  exception  of 
w  hich  his  riper  judgment  disapproved. 

The  symphony  we  are  told  was  evolved  from  the 
overture  and  it  became  a  matured  work  of  art,  thanks 
to  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  Its  evolution  ceased 
when  it  received  the  stamp  of  maturity  from  those 
giants  of  music.  The  evolution  now  going  on  in 
symphonic  music  must  be  the  evolution  of  a  new  thing 
from  the  symphony,  and  when  truly  evolved  and  dis- 
tinctive it  must  have  a  proper  name  because  a  thing 
that  has  obtained  a  separate  and  distinct  existence 
rightfully  demands  a  name.  It  may  yet  be  improved 
in  details  but  its  essential  form  and  style  will  be  the 
signs  of  the  correct  use  of  its  name. 

A  composition  in  one  movement  is,  therefore,  wanting 
in  the  necessary  characteristics  of  a  symphony,  and  to 
call  all  those  compositions  symphonies  which  may  be 
written  in  one  of  those  movements  in  any  order  the  com- 
poser pleases  so  that  they  rightly  express  the  thing  in 
the  composer's  mind  and  make  the  hearer  feel  it,  is  to 
bring  back  the  word  to  the  indefiniteness  of  literary 
protoplasm. 

A  mere  bagatelle  that  might  easily  comply  with 
Mr.  Baughan's  conditions  would  not  deserve  to  be 
called  a  symphony. 

At  the  close  of  his  letter,  Mr.  Baughan  refers  to  a 
composition  which  he  would  call  a  symphony  but  which 
could  not  be  written  in  "  symphony  style  " — and  style 
he  appears  to  consider  is  the  only  sign  of  a  symphony. 
That  would  be  a  musical  counterpart  of  the  play  of 
"  Hamlet  "  with  the  Prince  omitted. 

The  "  discussion  that  amused  our  grandfathers  "  has 
no  raison  d'etre  to-day.     The  question  has  long  been 
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.answered  and  disposed  of.  It  was  buried  with 
Beethoven.  Mr.  Baughan  should  not  have  raised  its 
antiquated  ghost  by  an  unwarranted  definition  of  a 
word  made  sacred  by  the  composer  of  the  immortal 
""Nine." — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  F.  Davies. 


A  GERMAN  LYRIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

Sir, — One  more. 

O'er  all  the  hill  tops 
Is  rest. 

In  the  trees'  still  tops 
To  thy  quest 
Scarce  breath  of  air. 
Birds  in  the  wood  are  in  silence. 
Wait  thou  :  a  while  hence 
Rest  too  shalt  share. 

Yours,       Edward  Wilberforce. 


THE  CROMWELL  STATUE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Folkestone,  27  November,  1S99. 
Sir, — Justice  has  at  last  been  done  to  the  memory  of 
the  grandest  figure  in  English  history,  the  Great  Lord 
Protector  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  placing  his  statue  by  a 
singular  irony,  on  a  site  facing  the  scene  of  the  most 
daring  exploit  of  his  daring  career.  As  his  title  to  the 
honour  of  posterity  is  challenged  by  those,  who  in 
ignorance  or  prejudice  take  partial  views  only  of  his 
character  and  career,  let  us  balance  both  sides  of  the 
question  impartially,  and  see  on  what  foundation  his 
•claims  actually  rest. 

He  is  charged  especially  with  having  had  a  prominent 
share  in  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  the  King, 
but  this  King  had  broken  every  principle  of  the  Consti- 
tution he  had  sworn  to  defend,  had  proposed  to  bring 
•over  a  rabble  of  Irish  ruffians  to  control  English  liberty 
and  had  deliberately  set  aside,  ignored,  destroyed  and 
•degraded  the  authority  of  a  House  of  Commons,  not 
like  that  which  Cromwell  kicked  contemptuously  into 
■the  street,  a  cabal  of  needy,  seedy,  greedy  politicians 
seeking  nothing  but  their  own  selfish  and  sordid  in- 
terests, some  of  them  moreover  of  infamous  character 
and  antecedents  (although  it  is  not  alleged  even  against 
these  sorry  knaves  that  they  spouted  treason  for  weekly 
■wages)  but  one  reckoning  in  its  ranks  such  men  as 
Pym  and  Hampden— the  most  sincere  of  patriots  and 
■worthy  to  be  placed  among  the  brightest  names  of 
English  history,  the  truest  of  England's  heroes  who 
risked  life  and  fortune  in  the  defence  of  her  liberty. 

This  King  moreover,  was  so  faithless  and  insincere, 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Puritan  party  were  actually 
compelled  to  take  his  life  to  save  their  own.  But.  who 
Sir,  were  the  real  sinners  in  this  matter,  if  sin  it  was? 
The  poor  King  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment and  army,  a  race  and  nation  with  whom  he 
claimed  kinship,  to  whom  he  had  done  no  wrong  as  he 
had  to  Englishmen,  who  pretended  a  romantic  devotion 
to  his  family,  upon  whom  he  had  thrown  himself  for 
hospitality  and  protection.  Yet  these  shabby  rascals 
sold  the  poor  man  to  those  they  knew  he  had  grossly 
injured  and  must  though  unwillingly  take  his  life  as  I 
say  actually  to  save  their  own,  for  the  sum  of  ^400,000 
which  they  put  into  their  own  pockets  ;  this  damning 
fact  of  history  has  escaped  the  notice  it  should  have 
received  when  the  fate  of  Charles  is  discussed. 

But  the  hand  of  fate  was  upon  them,  stern  swift 
sure  and  inexorable.  The  fatal  field  of  Dunbar  you 
will  remember  from  which  not  one  of  that  recreant 
army  escaped  death  or  capture,  followed  hard  upon  and 
avenged  this  infamous  bargain,  a  fitting  and  character- 
istic retribution.  Even  Judas  when  he  had  betrayed 
his  Master,  had  conscience  enough  left  to  hang  himself 
for  the  crime,  but  these  shabby  rascals  pocketed  the 
blood-money  of  their  King,  thanked  God  they  were 
not  as  other  men  and  went  to  prayers.  If  he  had 
■caught  Charles  II.  and  dealt  with  him  as  he  dealt 
with  the  father,  we  should  have  escaped  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  pages  in  English  history,  wherein  an 
English  King  actually  received  a  pension  from  the 


French  monarch  and  spent  it  on  his  mistresses,  while 
the  army,  the  navy  and  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  went  to  rack  and  ruin,  and  a  foreign  fleet 
swept  our  shores  ;  better  surely  Sir,  a  military  dictator 
even  than  a  "  merry  monarch  "  at  this  price. 

It  is  alleged  that  Cromwell  governed  tyrannically,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  on  the  death  of  the  King 
all  authority  was  destroyed,  nothing  but  the  strong 
hand  and  iron  grip  and  will  of  a  leader  like  Oliver 
could  have  controlled  the  elements  of  civil  disorder  with 
all  the  misfortunes  in  its  train  that  would  otherwise 
have  ensued.  He  was  rough  upon  the  Irish  un- 
doubtedly, but  if  we  read  the  history  of  the  previous 
fifty  years  or  indeed  of  any  period  in  Irish  history,  we 
shall  find  that  the  alleged  cruelties  of  Cromwell  were 
tender  mercies  compared  with  the  fearful  murder 
rapine  and  bloodshed  that  the  Irish  people  inflicted  upon 
each  other  mainly  at  the  instigation  of  their  priests. 

We  are  told  that  Cromwell  was  a  ruffian.  I  admit  he 
was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with,  nor  should  anyone  be 
for  that  matter,  but  let  us  remember  that  at  a  time 
when  the  armies  of  Europe  were  recruited  from  the 
criminals  and  ruffianism  and  vagabondage  of  every 
country,  Cromwell  formed  his  army  of  80,000  men 
on  his  own  plan  from  the  best  classes  of  the  country,  a 
model  of  personal  respectability,  strictest  discipline  and 
splendid  soldiership,  and  we  should  remember  that  when 
the  army  was  disbanded  it  returned  to  the  duties  and 
conditions  of  civil  life  without  the  slightest  disorder  and 
without  the  slightest  discontent,  a  spectacle  unknown 
before  or  since  his  day.  Let  us  copy  this  great  man  in 
this  at  least.  At  the  present  moment,  Sir,  our  Empire 
depends  on  the  high  qualities  of  our  soldiers  ;  these 
brave  fellows  are  answering  nobly  to  the  call,  and  yet 
socially  they  expose  them  to  contempt  (sic)  ;  surely,  Sir, 
this  should  not  be.  By  soldiers  especially  should  this 
great  man  be  respected,  for  by  making  the  citizen  a  good 
soldier  and  the  soldier  a  good  citizen,  he  made  the 
profession  of  arms  at  once  respectable  and  respected. 
He  raised  England  to  a  point  of  grandeur  among  nations 
which  she  never  attained  before  and  has  never  attained 
since,  for  under  the  leadership  of  her  great  captain,  she 
became  the  terror  of  evil-doers  throughout  the  world, 
the  refuge  of  the  weak  and  hope  of  the  oppressed  in 
every  land.  You  remember  his  message  to  the  Pope 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  when  appealed  to  by  the 
Protestants  of  the  Vaudois  villages. 

Was  such  a  man  a  ruffian  ?  We  must  moreover 
judge  Cromwell  by  the  character  of  the  times,  and  the 
influence  of  his  surroundings.  It  is  alleged  that  after 
all  he  left  no  mark  on  English  history  exercised  no 
influence  011  subsequent  events.  This  I  submit  is  a 
narrow  bookman  view.  The  work  of  keeping  down 
the  elements  of  disorder  left  him  no  time  for  recon- 
struction, but  the  subsequent  revolutions  and  constantly 
improving  political  conditions  of  England  were  the 
direct  results  of  his  high-handed  dealing  with  Charles. 
I  own  too  that  he  did  not,  like  Napoleon,  cover  a  whole 
continent  with  bloodshed  and  rapine.  He  did  not  slay 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  satisfy  his  own  selfish 
ambition,  sowing  the  seeds  of  bitterest  hatred  and 
bequeathing  to  the  country  he  pretended  to  love  a  tribe 
of  profligate  unprincipled  adventurers  who  finished  by 
bringing  upon  it  the  greatest  disaster  of  modern  days. 
Which  Sir,  is  the  greater  man,  Oliver  the  protector  of 
the  oppressed  or  Napoleon  their  curse?  Surely  in  true 
greatness  there  must  be  some  element  of  goodness, 
Lord  Wolseley  and  his  panegyric  of  Napoleon  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

But  abuse  him  as  you  may,  he  stands  the  grandest 
figure  in  English  history,  and  in  his  clear  common-sense, 
his  strong  hand,  iron  will,  unimpeachable  integrity  and 
lion  heart,  we  must  recognise  the  loftiest  type  of  the 
English  race,  the  very  incarnation  of  its  characteristic 
virtues.  His  monument  stands  at  last  where  it  should, 
facing  the  scene  of  the  most  daring  and  not  least  com- 
mendable act  of  his  life,  a  warning  to  the  wily  politician, 
a  lesson  to  the  honest  statesman,  an  example  to  the 
patriotic  soldier. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  B.  Garling. 

[It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  of  this  remarkable 
panegyric  should  not  know  which  way  the  Cromwell 
statue  faces.  It  does  not  face  the  "scene"  referred 
to,  but  turns  its  back  on  it.  —  Ed.  S.  R.] 
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REVIEWS. 

GREAT  BRITAIN   AND  HANOVER. 

"  Great  Britain  and  Hanover  :  some  Aspects  of  the 
Personal  Union,  being"  the  Ford  Lectures  delivered 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  Hilary  Term,  1899." 
By  William  Adolphus  Ward.  Oxford  :  at  the 
Clarendon  Press.     1899.  55. 

THE  University  of  Oxford  showed  judgment  in 
framing-  the  conditions  on  which  the  Lectureship 
in  English  history  founded  by  the  munificence  of  the 
late  Mr.  Ford  should  be  held.  Had  it  been  tenable  for 
five  years  as  are  most  of  the  University  Readerships, 
it  would  in  all  probability  have  followed  their  example. 
It  would  have  been  held  practically  for  life  either  by 
some  distinguished  non-resident  who  had  not  sufficient 
time  to  devote  to  his  lectures,  or  by  some  fortunate 
college  tutor  who  would  have  delivered  as  reader 
the  same  or  much  the  same  lectures  which  he  would 
have  given  in  his  ordinary  course  of  college  tuition. 
Warned  by  this  experience  the  University  determined 
that  the  Lecturer  should  hold  office  only  for  one  year, 
that  no  Lecturer  should  be  re-eligible  until  four  years 
had  elapsed  from  his  appointment  and  required  of  him 
for  his  fee  of  ,£100  only  six  lectures. 

The  results  have  fully  justified  expectations.  The 
three  Lecturers  who  have  been  appointed  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Lectureship  have  given  courses  which 
have  been  based  on  genuine  research  and  will  be  of 
permanent  value.  And  if  Dr.  Ward's  lecture  does 
not  deal  with  such  a  thrilling  subject  as  did  Mr. 
Gardiner  in  his  "  Place  of  Cromwell  in  History  "  or 
with  so  recondite  a  subject  as  did  Professor  Maitland 
in  his  "  Township  and  Borough,"  the  topic  he  has 
chosen  is  not  without  its  interest  or  its  value.  To 
anyone  at  all  cognisant  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  influence  of  the  personal  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Hanover  is  indeed  a  sufficiently  familiar 
problem.  Nevertheless  the  threads  of  the  European 
complications  in  which  England  was  involved  during 
the  eighteenth  century  are  so  numerous  and  so 
involved,  and  the  whole  subject  has  been  so  deeply 
coloured  by  party  and  personal  prejudice  that  a  mono- 
graph, and  especially  an  impartial  one,  was  much 
needed.  For  this  task  Dr.  Ward  was  well  fitted.  The 
position  of  his  father  as  Consul  General  at  Hamburg 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  thoroughly  mastering 
German  in  early  life,  and  an  interest  in  the  problems 
of  North  German  politics  which  is  enjoyed  by  few. 
If  there  is  any  fault  to  find  it  is  that  Dr.  Ward's 
German  scholarship  has  affected  his  English  style. 
This  we  take  it  is  the  explanation  of  those  long  and 
involved  sentences  which  are  sometimes  both  irritating 
and  confusing. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  clause  in  the  Act  of 
Settlement  had  provided  that  England  should  not  be 
engaged  without  consent  of  Parliament  in  a  war  for  the 
defence  of  any  dominions  not  belonging  to  the  Crown 
of  this  country.  But  inasmuch  as  the  prerogative  of 
peace  and  war  enjoyed  by  the  King  remained  intact  this 
clause  did  not  prevent  him  from  making  such  treaties 
or  alliances  as  he  thought  fit.  At  best  therefore  the 
existence  of  this  clause  furnished  a  weapon  to  the 
Opposition  by  which  to  attack  any  ministry,  on  the 
ground  that  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  were  being 
sacrificed  to  those  of  a  beggarly  electorate — or  gave 
point  to  the  squibs  and  satires  which  did  not  spare  the 
Crown  itself.  The  best  way  said  Chesterfield,  writing 
in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  to  defeat  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender  would  be  to  make  him  Elector  of  Hanover 
for  England  would  never  tolerate  another  ruler  thence. 
Whether  these  attacks  were  true  must  always  be  the 
chief  question  of  interest  in  dealing  with  the  personal 
union — a  question  which  can  be  best  answered  by 
devoting  our  attention  to  two  periods.  These  are  the 
first  three  years  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  and  the  seven 
years  covered  by  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. 
Dr.  Ward  concludes  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  earlier 
history  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  Liineburg  by  thus 
describing  the  cardinal  traditions  of  Hanoverian  policy 
at  the  moment  of  the  accession  of  the  Elector  George 
Lewis  to  the  Crown  of  England  : — 

"  A  firm  support  of  the  House  of  Au  tria  "  (he  should 


by  the  way  have  said  the  House  of  Hapsburg  in 
Austria);  "  a  loyal  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire,  and  a  steady  resistance  against  the  aggressions 
of  France." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Whigs  since  the  reign  of  William  III.  had  been  practi- 
cally based  on  the  same  principles  we  should  have  ex- 
pected that  the  policy  would  have  been  continued.  Yet 
within  three  years  of  George  I.'s  accession  we  find 
Great  Britain  forming  the  Triple  Alliance  with  France 
and  Holland  ;  an  alliance  which  was  at  first  looked 
upon  with  considerable  suspicion  by  Austria.  That 
the  chief  reason  for  the  change  is  to  be  found  in  the 
personal  interests  of  George  I.  and  the  Regent  Orleans- 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  :  both  held  precarious 
positions  :  both  were  threatened  by  pretenders. 
Whether  England  herself  was  concerned  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Hanoverian  succession  was  indeed  the 
very  question  which  divided  the  Whigs  and  the  extreme 
Tories.  From  that  point  of  view  therefore  Dr.  Ward 
is  justified  in  regarding  the  Triple  Alliance  as  a  twofold 
triumph.  Yet  it  may  be  asked  whether  England  should 
not  have  accepted  the  offers  of  further  commercial 
privileges  made  by  the  Spanish  minister  Alberoni  as 
a  price  of  England's  neutrality  abroad,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  England  was  concerned  in  the 
struggle  between  Austria  and  Spain  over  their  posses- 
sions in  Italy. 

Such  an  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  the  Hapsburgs 
was  however  so  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  Hanover, 
that  Alberoni's  offers  were  rejected.  The  Triple  Alliance 
which  was  subsequently  joined  by  Austria  attempted  to 
check  the  designs  of  Spain  and  insisted  that  she  should 
exchange  Sicily  with  the  Emperor  for  Sardinia  while 
securing  the  succession  in  Parma  and  Tuscany  for  Don 
Carlos  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  V.  and  Elizabeth  Farnese. 
Alberoni,  thwarted  in  his  hope  of  the  English  alliance 
and  in  his  dream  of  regaining  the  lost  Italian  posses- 
sions for  Spain,  now  supported  the  Jacobites  and  turned 
his  eyes  to  the  North  where  the  influence  of  the 
Hanoverian  policy  had  made  two  dangerous  enemies. 
The  interests  of  England  in  that  part  of  Europe  were 
confined  to  the  protection  of  our  trade  on  the  Baltic 
which  had  been  endangered  by  Swedish  privateers  during 
the  struggle  between  Charles  XII.  and  the  Tzar  Peter 
the  Great.  These  difficulties  could  in  all  probability  have 
been  settled  by  diplomacy.  Not  so  the  outstanding 
quarrel  between  Hanover  and  the  Swedish  King.  This 
was  caused  by  occupation  of  Bremen  and  Verden  with 
the  consent  of  Denmark,  possessions  once  belonging  to 
Charles  XII.  which  had  been  occupied  by  Denmark 
during  his  exile  at  Bender,  and  to  the  desire  of  Hanover 
to  expel  Sweden  from  all  her  territories  on  the  south  of 
the  Baltic,  a  desire  shared  by  Denmark  and  Prussia.  In 
pursuance  of  that  aim  Great  Britain  was  induced  (Nov. 
1714)  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  mutual  guarantee  with 
Prussia,  and  led  in  May  1 7 1 5  to  a  more  specific  engage- 
ment between  Hanover  and  Denmark  to  drive  Sweden 
from  her  acquisitions  within  the  Empire,  followed  in  June 
by  the  final  cession  of  all  Danish  claims  on  Bremen  and 
Verden.  It  is  true  that  England  was  no  party  to  the 
two  treaties  last  mentioned  and  that  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  with  Prussia  were  vague,  but  it  is  significant 
that  the  treaty  with  Prussia  was  negotiated  by  the 
Hanoverian  Privy  Councillor  Eltz,  and  that  Heusch  the 
Hanoverian  minister  requested  FYederick  William  I.  of 
Prussia  to  content  himself  with  a  verbal  engagement 
that  the  English  fleets  should  be  used  to  support  the 
combination  against  Sweden,  "  since  a  written  engage- 
ment would  have  to  go  through  the  hands  of  the  British 
ministers."  Moreover,  though  the  English  Admiral 
Norris  did  not  proceed  to  active  hostilities  against 
Sweden,  he  would  probably  have  done  so  had  the 
'Dutch  consented  to  act  with  him,  and  as  it  was  the 
presence  of  the  English  fleet  contributed  to  the  capture 
of  Ri'igen  and  Stralsund  by  the  allies  in  1 7 1 5,  and  the 
final  surrender  of  Weimar  in  17 '6,  the  last  place  held  by 
Sweden  on  German  soil.  What  wonder  if  in  these 
circumstances  Charles  XII.  rejected  the  English  offers 
of  mediation,  turned  his  ear  to  the  schemer  Gdrtz  and 
sought  in  alliance  with  Peter  the  Great  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  Pretender.  For  here  again  the  evil 
influence  of  Hanover  was  felt.  England  indeed  in  spite 
of  the  King's  wishes  took  no  direct  part  in  her  quarre! 
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with  the  Tzar  over  the  Mecklenburg- affair,  yet  Hanover 
did,  and  this  coupled  with  the  continued  presence  of 
the  English  fleet  in  the  Baltic  roused  his  apprehensions 
and  led  him  also  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  Gortz. 
Fortunately  for  England  the  death  of  Charles  XII. 
in  December  1718  put  an  end  to  this  dangerous  coali- 
tion, and  altered  the  policy  of  Great  Britain.  Sweden 
under  her  new  king  Frederick  I.,  the  husband  of  Ulrica 
Eleanora,  sister  of  Charles  XII.,  and  with  her  new 
constitution  whereby  the  royal  power  was  reduced  to  a 
cipher  was  no  longer  dangerous.  A  defensive  treaty 
was  accordingly  negotiated  by  Carteret  against  Russia 
and  Denmark  (1720)  which,  if  of  value  to  England 
because  it  served  to  keep  the  Baltic  open  now  threatened 
by  those  two  Powers,  was  of  still  more  value  to  Hanover, 
since  she  gained  in  return  a  definitive  cession  of  Bremen 
and  Verden  from  Sweden. 

Nor  was  the  alliance  with  Sweden  maintained. 
Abandoned  by  George  I.,  who  had  made  use  of  her 
chiefly  in  pursuit  of  Hanoverian  interests,  she  was 
forced  by  the  Peace  of  Nystad  (1721)  to  surrender  to 
Russia  all  her  possessions  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  except  Finland  and  part  of  Carelia,  and  to  lose 
with  them  the  position  of  predominant  power  in  that 
sea.  Thus  the  acquisition  of  Bremen  and  Verden  by 
Hanover  which  at  best  gave  England  "  access  to  the 
gates  of  the  Empire  "  had  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  a 
great  war  with  Sweden  and  Russia  in  alliance  with  the 
Jacobites  and  in  the  end  did  nothing  to  secure  the 
Baltic  trade  in  which  alone  we  were  really  concerned, 
while  the  Hanoverian  tendencies  of  the  King  contributed 
to  the  Whig  schism  of  1717  and  Townshend's  resigna- 
tion. But  if  the  Hanoverian  policy  of  George  I.  excited 
discontent  in  England,  still  more  did  that  of  George  II. 
during  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  In  spite  of 
Walpole's  profound  distrust  of  Austria,  his  belief  in  the 
value  of  the  French  alliance  and  his  desire  to  keep 
England  out  of  all  European  complications,  the  cause 
of  Maria  Theresa  was  at  first  popular  in  England  and 
that  minister  just  before  his  fall  had  been  forced  to 
engage  in  the  struggle. 

But  opinion  in  England  soon  veered  round.  The 
treaty  of  neutrality  made  by  George  as  Elector  of 
Hanover  in  September  1741  by  which  he  bound  himself 
to  abstain  from  assisting  Maria  Theresa,  and  pledged 
himself  not  to  vote  for  her  husband  Francis  Stephen 
of  Lorraine  at  the  approaching  Imperial  election,  once 
more  roused  the  susceptibilities  of  England,  while 
later,  the  policy  of  Carteret,  who  on  Walpole's  fall  held 
for  a  brief  period  of  two  years  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs  for  the  Northern  Department,  lashed 
the  popular  indignation  into  fury.  At  first  indeed 
Carteret  pursued  the  policy  of  Walpole  which  had  been 
one  of  mediation.  In  June  1742  he  guaranteed  the 
preliminaries  of  Breslau,  thereby  contributing  materi- 
ally to  the  Peace  of  Berlin  (July)  which  closed  the  first 
Silesian  war  and  bought  off  Frederick  the  Great  by  the 
cession  of  Silesia.  It  should  now  have  been  the  aim  of 
Carteret  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  alliance  between 
Frederick  and  France  and  if  possible  to  have  avoided  a 
direct  declaration  of  war  with  France.  Unfortunately 
led  away  by  his  magnificent  schemes  of  foreign  policy 
and  by  his  close  intimacy  with  the  Hanoverian  advisers 
of  the  King,  he  pursued  an  exactly  opposite  course. 

In  February  1743  the  English  army  with  Hessians 
and  Hanoverians  paid  by  English  subsidies  defeated 
the  French  army  at  Dettingen  and  on  1  September 
the  Treaty  of  Worms  was  signed,  by  which  England, 
Austria,  Holland,  Sardinia  and  Saxony  agreed  to  uphold 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  the  Balance  of  Power  in 
Europe.  All  the  territories  of  Austria  were  guaranteed 
and  England  undertookto  subsidise  Sardinia,  Austriaand 
subsequently  Saxony.  This  policy  was  most  disastrous. 
In  March,  1744,  France  declared  war  against  England  ; 
Frederick  II.  alarmed  at  this  new  coalition  again  joined 
France  and  plunged  into  the  war,  and  England  loudly 
denounced  the  system  of  subsidies  by  which  we  had  to  pay 
for  a  struggle  in  which  we  were  not  directly  concerned. 
-Carteret  fell  before  the  storm.  England  in  the  secret 
Convention  of  Hanover  (August  1745)  returned  to  her 
aarly  policy  of  mediation,  and  by  refusing  to  continue 
her  subsidies  if  Maria  Theresa  did  not  come  to  terms 
J  with  Frederick  forced  her  to  make  the  Peace  of  Dresden 
vDecember).    In  the  war  which  still  continued  between 


Austria  and  England  against  France,  England  gained 
nothing  from  her  Austrian  ally.  Her  reverses  in  the 
Netherlands  balanced  her  victories  at  sea,  and  by  the 
Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748,  which  finally  closed  the 
long  struggle,  a  mutual  surrender  of  conquests  at  sea 
and  in  India  was  agreed  to  between  England  and 
France. 

Walpole  had  shown  wisdom  in  attempting  to  keep 
England  out  of  the  Continental  struggle.  The  tradi- 
tions of  Hanoverian  policy  and  the  new-found  jealousy 
of  Prussia,  had  alike  dictated  an  alliance  with  Maria 
Theresa.  But  though  the  sympathies  of  England  were 
at  first  aroused  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  heroic  Queen 
of  Hungary,  her  true  interests  lay  in  neglecting  these 
European  complications  and  in  devoting  herself  to  that 
struggle  for  colonial  and  maritime  supremacy  with 
France  which  had  already  begun.  The  close  of  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  Succession  marks  the  final  breakdown 
of  the  old  alliance  of  England  with  Austria,  which 
was  the  necessary  outcome  of  William  III.'s  great 
struggle  with  Louis  XIV.,  but  which  had  been  con- 
tinued under  the  first  two  kings  of  the  Hanoverian  line, 
partly  from  force  of  habit  but  primarily  owing  to  their 
Hanoverian  traditions,  sympathies  and  interests.  With 
the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  all  is  changed. 
Frederick  overcoming  his  dislike  to  his  Hanoverian 
neighbours  becomes  the  ally  of  England.  Hanover  is 
forced  to  follow  suit  and  at  last  suffers  the  usual  fate 
of  the  less  powerful  partner.  The  Electoral  troops 
were  for  a  short  time  used  for  the  defence  of  England, 
the  Electorate  was  overrun  by  the  French,  and  "under- 
went sufferings  and  privations  such  as  had  not  befallen 
it  since  the  days  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War." 

In  our  struggle  with  Napoleon  the  Electorate  ex- 
perienced a  still  harder  fate.  Temporarily  occupied  by 
Prussia,  by  the  leave  of  Napoleon,  from  March  to 
October,  1801,  it  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
during  the  years  1803  to  1805  and  the  Hanoverian  forces 
were  fain  to  take  service  in  the  German  Legion  under 
English  pay.  Offered  as  a  bribe  to  Prussia  in  1806, 
it  fell  a  third  time  into  French  hands  after  the  quarrel 
of  the  first  Consul  with  Prussia,  and  subsequently 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  under 
Jerome,  only  to  regain  its  independence  once  more  on 
the  final  fall  of  Napoleon.  Thus  did  the  Electorate 
expiate  a  thousandfold  the  troubles  she  had  brought  on 
England  during  the  earlier  days  of  the  Personal  Union, 
and  when  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  the  Personal 
Union  was  at  last  dissolved,  none  were  found  to  regret 
the  event.  "  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Great  War, 
the  two  countries,"  says  Dr.  Ward,  "  had  drifted  more 
and  more  apart  in  their  political  sentiments  and  aspira- 
tions." The  Personal  Union  had  brought  little  good 
to  either  partner  and  "on  neither  side  is  the  lesson  to 
be  forgotten.  The  great  efforts  and  achievements  in 
which  Great  Britain  and  Hanover  each  had  a  share 
should  nevertheless  remain  for  both  countries  a  historic 
remembrance  of  unusual  interest,  and  the  foundations 
of  a  lasting  mutual  good  will." 


A  FOLLOWER  OF  BLAKE. 

"A  Life  of  Richard  Badiley,  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Fleet." 
By  T.  A.  Spalding.  London  :  Constable.  1899. 
15s. 

AS  the  author  says  at  the  beginning  of  this  book 
"Richard  Badiley  makes  no  figure  in  history" 
but  his  life  is  nevertheless  an  exceedingly  interesting 
one.  He  began  his  career  at  sea  in  the  trading,  service 
to  the  Mediterranean  which  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
was  already  considerable.  Up  to  the  year  T500  our 
goods  were  exported  to  Genoa  and  Venice  in  foreign 
ships,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  century  we  were  em- 
ploying our  own  vessels,  and  doing  a  considerable 
trade  with  Sicily,  Candia,  Cyprus  and  Syria.  It  was 
carried  on  under  considerable  difficulty,  our  ships  having 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  innumerable  corsairs  and  pirates 
which  infested  that  sea.  This  led  to  many  a  hard  fight  ; 
for  our  traders  knew  that  if  unsuccessful  in  beating  off 
the  marauders,  slavery,  if  not  death,  awaited  them. 
Badiley  seems  to   have   been  noted  for  his  conduct 
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in  these  affairs  and  hence  at  the  Revolution, 
being  an  adherent  of  the  Parliamentary  party,  he  was 
given  command  of  a  ship  in  the  fleet  collected  by 
Cromwell.  The  first  duty  of  this  force  was  to  frustrate 
the  operations  of  Prince  Rupert  and  how  well  Blake 
performed  this  duty  history  has  related.  Badiley 
served  with  him  for  some  time  and  then  convoyed  some 
traders  to  the  Mediterranean.  Then  his  troubles 
began.  Up  to  this  time  the  Dutch  had  been  the 
principal  carriers  of  merchandise  at  sea.  Their  system 
was  one  of  navigation  and  trade  which  made  them 
pre-eminent  in  commerce  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  As  ours  expanded  the  two  countries  came 
into  rivalry,  and  the  massacre  at  Amboyna  in  1622 
produced  a  strong  feeling  of  hostility  against  the 
Dutch.  It  became  first  a  question  of  commercial,  and 
then  maritime  supremacy.  When  the  inevitable  war 
broke  out  in  1652  Badiley  was  returning  with  his  convoy 
from  the  Levant.  His  force  consisted  of  four  men  of  war 
and  four  merchant  ships.  He  knew  that  another  small 
English  squadron  was  at  Leghorn  and  that  a  superior 
Dutch  force  was  in  the  Mediterranean.  To  steer  for 
Leghorn  and  effect  a  junction  was  therefore  his  resolve. 
However,  when  within  a  short  distance  of  that  port  the 
Dutch  fell  upon  him  and  it  was  only  owing  to  a  calm 
ensuing  after  some  hours'  fighting  that  Badiley  escaped 
with  the  loss  of  one  of  his  ships.  The  other  squadron 
at  Leghorn  under  Appleton  did  not  come  out  to  his 
assistance  and  was  then  blockaded  for  a  considerable 
period.  Badiley  refitted  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  eventu- 
ally sailed  to  raise  the  blockade  trusting  that  Appleton 
would  come  out  and  support  him  at  the  right  moment. 
Though  the  two  combined  were  inferior  to  the  Dutch 
squadron,  Badiley  hoped  that  the  convoy  at  any  rate 
would  escape.  To  his  dismay  on  approaching  Leghorn 
he  found  Appleton  had  gone  out  too  soon,  and  that  his 
squadron  was  practically  annihilated,  while  he  himself 
had  not  arrived  within  striking  distance.  In  these 
circumstances  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  beat  a 
retreat.  This  incident,  owing  to  Appleton's  misrepre- 
sentations, led  at  first  to  Badiley's  disgrace  ;  but  he 
cleared  himself  and  was  appointed  Rear-Admiral. 
He  died  in  London  on  the  very  day  Admiral  Blake 
died  at  sea.  There  was  much  in  common  between 
the  two  men.  Ardent  fighters,  both  trusted  in  Provi- 
dence and  strove  their  utmost.  Had  Badiley  remained 
with  Blake  he  probably  would  have  become  famous. 
The  great  struggle  for  command  of  the  sea  was  taking 
place  in  English  waters.  We  could  not  afford  to 
detach  ships  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  an  isolated 
reverse  there  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  result. 
Hence  Badiley  had  to  do  the  best  he  could  without 
help,  and  his  misfortunes  bring  out  perhaps  better 
than  success  the  character  of  a  man  who  served  his 
country  faithfully  at  a  critical  time.  To  the  student  of 
history  this  record  of  his  life  is  valuable  as  throwing 
light  upon  the  events — still  somewhat  obscure — which 
occurred  in  the  fleet  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  it  seemed  likely  that  the  opposing  parties 
might  meet  in  conflict  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land. 


GRISEBACH'S  HOFFMANN. 

"E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's  sammtliche  Werke."  Heraus- 
gegeben  von  Eduard  Grisebach.  Leipzig  :  Max 
Hesse's  Verlag.     1900.  8?n. 

WILL  the  very  careful  edition  of  Herr  Grisebach,  to 
which  he  has  prefixed  a  most  painstaking  bio- 
graphy, revive,  to  any  great  extent,  the  fame  of  the 
once  popular  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  lawyer,  musician, 
musical  critic,  novelist?  Fantastic,  often  grotesque  in 
ideas,  humorous,  yet  mystical,  with  a  strange  liking  for 
the  horrible ;  unequal,  sometimes  graceful,  occasion- 
ally coarse,  mostly  original,  he  was  a  favourite  in  those 
clays  when  the  standard  of  romanticism  was  raised 
against  the  classic  school.  The  author's  nights  were 
disturbed  by  the  children  of  his  over-excited  brain  ; 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  not  in  frequent  danger  of 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  madmen  he  loved  to  depict,  and 
it  was  reported  by  detractors  and  admirers  alike  that  he 
never  wrote  better  than  when  under  the  influence  of  the 
cup  that  does  inebriate.    As  to  the  latter  detail,  his 


biographer  bravely  struggles  against  accumulated  evi- 
dence. His  opera  "  Undine,"  for  which  Fouque  turned 
his  charming  Tale  into  verse,  was  fairly  successful  at 
the  time,  but  has  with  his  other  compositions  sunk  into 
limbo  ;  his  musical  criticism — though  occasionally  very 
graceful  as  in  his  poetical  analysis  of  "  Don  Giovanni  " — 
has  followed  the  opera,  yet  in  its  time  it  undoubtedly 
contributed  toafullerappreciationof  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
and  Weber.  A  personage  of  his  own  creation,  which 
as  a  handy  puppet  he  introduced  again  and  again  in  his 
writings,  the  "  Music  director  "  (or  conductor)  Kreisler 
inspired  Schumann's  "  Kreisleriana."  And  it  is  claimed 
for  him  that  his  "  Krieg  der  Sanger,"  together 
with  Heine's  Tannhauser  verses,  inspired  Richard 
Wagner  to  write  his  ooera  ;  even  a  partial  influence, 
by  Klingsor  in  "  Parsifal  "  is,  perhaps  a  little  violently, 
traced  to  that  source.  Certain  it  is  that  from  the 
twenties  down  into  the  forties  Hoffmann  was  a  name 
to  conjure  with.  Will  the  newly  manifested  spirit  of 
marvel  and  mystic  in  Gerhard  Hauptmann's  "  Ver- 
sunkenc  Glocke "  and  other  recent  works,  lead  the 
public  back,  in  whatever  qualified  form,  to  Hoffmann  ? 

Like  too  many  German  writers  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century — Goethe  not  entirely  excepted — Hoffmann 
seemed  but  little,  if  at  ail,  to  feel  the  degradation  of 
his  country  under  the  heel  of  Napoleon.  Indeed,  in 
that  period,  no  evidence  meets  us  in  him  of  political 
insight.  Warsaw,  with  a  large  slice  of  Polish  territory, 
had  for  a  while,  by  the  third  Partition,  become  Prussian 
territory,  and  Hoffmann  was  stationed  there  as  a 
Government  officer.  He  fiddled  and  painted  in  com- 
plete indifference  to  what  happened  around  him,  till 
after  Jena  he  found  to  his  astonishment  the  Prussian 
officials  were  subjected  to  a  bag  and  baggage  policy ; 
Warsaw  became  again  the  capital  of  a  partly  restored 
Poland.  The  Berlin  Government,  utterly  ruined 
for  a  while,  had  neither  place  nor  pension  to  offer 
to  its  superfluous  bureaucrats.  Then,  and  for 
years,  Hoffmann  heroically  struggled  against  poverty,, 
giving  lessons,  making  drawings,  selling  them  at  low 
prices,  singing  in  public,  composing  ballets,  acting  as- 
musical  conductor  to  small  troupes.  Some  of  his  scene- 
painting  may  seem  to  have  influenced  his  literary  style  : 
it  was  necessary  to  lay  on  the  colours  thick  and  fast. 
Slowly  and  gradually  he  turned  to  literary  work.  Little, 
if  any,  credit  is  due  to  his  patriotic  rhetoric  about  the 
battle  of  Dresden  and  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  : 
they  are  not  above  music-hall  rank  But  when  after 
the  peace  he  was  at  length  restored  to  his  professional 
life  and  rapidly  rose  to  a  high  judicial  position,  he 
presents  the  noble  spectacle  of  an  upright  judge  with- 
standing government  opposition  to  all  liberal  tendency. 
Reaction  followed  the  so-called  War  of  Liberation 
and  Hoffmann  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
special  commission  whose  chief  object  was  to  prose- 
cute those  who  endeavoured  to  keep  the  German 
princes  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  in  the 
hour  of  dire  need.  He  secured  the  release  of  Professor 
Jahn  who  was  criminally  prosecuted  for  his  opposition 
to  bureaucratic  tyranny  and  strenuously  fought  for  the 
impartial  administration  of  justice  irrespective  of  persor 
or  rank.  A  wholly  despotic  Order  of  the  Cabinet,' 
over  the  King's  (Frederic  William  III.)  signature  was 
necessary  to  silence  Hoffmann,  and  to  close  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  delator  Kamptz.  These  honour- 
able facts  only  became  known  in  1S85,  when  they  were 
extracted  from  the  "  Geheime  Staatsarchiv."  The 
g-eneral  tenour  of  Hoffmann's  life  makes  it  doubl} 
pleasing  to  record  them. 


THE   DECEMBER  REVIEWS. 

It  requires  a  very  detached  mind  to  discover  much  of  im 
portance  in  the  December  reviews  beyond  British  interests.  W< 
say  this  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  grave  rhetorical  displeasur< 
of  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  who  in  the  "Contemporary"  trounce 
the  Hooligans  of  literature  with  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  at  thci: 
head  for  advocating  "  a  coarse  and  soulless  patriotism."  Mi 
Charles  Whibley  on  "The  Library  of  an  Old  Scholar"  h 
"Blackwood,"  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  on  John  Donne— by  whofl 
he  is  both  repelled  and  attracted—  jn  the  "  National,"  Mt 
Herbert  Spencer  on  Professor  Ward's  "  Naturalism  ant 
Agnosticism  "  in  the  "  Fortnightly,"  and  Mr.  Horace  Round  01 
"  Cromwell  and  the  Electorate  "  in  the  "  Nineteenth  "  contribut 
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noteworthy  papers  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  If  the 
British  people  are  absorbed  by  the  South  African  crisis,  the 
explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  As  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  points 
out  in  the  "  National :'  this  is  the  first  war  of  any  magnitude  in 
which  the  Empire  has  been  engaged  since  the  structure  of 
democracy  was  completed  in  1SS5.  That  Great  Britain  was 
.not  properly  prepared  was  due  to  the  fear  of  the  Government 
that  the  people  might  fail  to  understand  and  approve  pre- 
cautionary measures.  How  differently  would  things  have  been 
under  the  German  system  !  says  Mr.  Wilson.  The  German 
Government  would  have  got  its  troops  into  South  Africa  first 
and  negotiated  afterwards.  Boer  ambitions  in  short  would 
have  been  nipped  even  before  they  budded. 

What  those  ambitions  are — or  perhaps  it  would  now  be  more 
correct  to  say  were — an  anonymous  writer  in  "  Blackwood's," 
basing  his  view  on  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  revelations,  makes 
abundantly  clear.  If  in  his  book  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  dotted  the 
i's,  in  some  notes  in  the  "Fortnightly"  he  may  be  said  to 
cross  the  t's.  Not  the  wrongs  of  the  Uitlanders  but  Boer 
dreams  of  empire  rendered  war  inevitable.  Imperial  solicitude 
on  account  of  the  Uitlanders  forced  the  position  and  pre- 
cipitated a  conflict  long  contemplated  by  Mr.  Kruger.  Taken 
at  a  disadvantage,  the  British  forces  in  South  Africa  have 
afforded  the  world  an  object-lesson  possibly  not  wholly  super- 
erogatory. As  a  "  Fortnightly"  writer  puts  it,  Tommy  Atkins 
is  now  snowing  what  he  can  do  against  not  savages  but  white 
men  with  a  reputation  for  deadliness  of  aim,  and  with  advantages 
in  the  way  of  mobility  and  knowledge  of  the  country,  which,  as 
we  are  reminded  by  "  Blackwood,"  Tommy  Atkins  cannot 
possess.  Lest  however  we  should  be  inclined  to  crow  too 
loudly  over  the  deeds  of  our  men  and  to  magnify  the  crisis 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,  Mr.  Sidney  Low  devotes  a 
"  Fortnightly  "  article  to  showing  what  England  faced  in  her 
"  darkest  hour  "  in  1797.  Bankruptcy  was  imminent;  mutiny 
was  a  fact  ;  but  England  by  an  exhibition  of  fortitude  which 
Prince  Hardenberg  described  as  worthy  of  ancient  Rome,  pulled 
through.  England's  enemies  are  hardly  less  numerous  to-day 
than  they  were  then  ;  but  they  are  less  prepared  to  come  out 
into  the  open.  "  Diplomaticus"  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  enlarges  on 
Count  Muravieff's  "Indiscretion  "  in  visiting  Spain  and  France 
with  a  view  to  utilising  British  preoccupation  in  South  Africa 
for  the  purpose  of  wiping  off  scores  elsewhere.  In  what  direc- 
tion did  Russia  intend  to  strike?  The  Far  East  probably. 
Mr.  Holt  Hallett  in  the  "  Nineteenth  "  and  "  Ignotus  "  in  the 
"  National  "  are  prophets  of  a  storm  brewing  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Russian  ambitions  are  incompatible  with  both  Japanese 
and  British  interests  ;  Russia  would  like  to  be  free  to  deal 
with  Japan  alone.  England  certainly  could  not  afford  to  stand 
aside  if  Japan  and  Russia  came  to  blows.  Russian  assurances 
as  to  her  intentions  count  for  little.  An  excellent  article  on  Lord 
Lytton's  Viceroyalty  in  "  Blackwood's"'  quotes  Count  Shouvaloffs 
assurance  to  Lord  Lytton  that  Russia  had  no  intention  of 
taking  Merv  ;  if  she  was  obliged  to  occupy  it,  the  occupation 
would  be  temporary:  Eveiyone  knows  what  happened  a 
very  few  years  later.  Mr.  R  E.  C.  Long  in  the  "  Fortnightly  " 
says  that  Russian  action  is  often  due  to  fears  of  England.  Her 
latest  dread  is  that  we  intend  to  join  Germany  in  schemes  of 
railway  construction  in  Asia  Minor  w  hich  will  cut  her  off  for 
ever  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  apprehension  of  Anglo- 
German  competition  may  drive  her  to  construct  a  railway  from 
the  Volga  to  India  itself.  If  such  a  line  would  have  the  result 
anticipated  by  Mr.  Long  of  removing  so  many  of  the  prejudices 
which  remain  it  would  do  vast  service.  But  prejudice  is  in- 
eradicable w  hilst  the  Merv,  Batoum  and  Port  Arthur  manceuvres 
are  capable  of  repetition  and  whilst  a  Muravieff  can  unblush- 
ingly  follow  up  a  Russian  peace  conference  by  such  evidence 
of  Muscovite  goodwill  as  has  recently  been  forthcoming. 

The  time  for  reconstruction  in  South  Africa  is  not  yet,  but 
no  harm  will  be  done  by  discussion  of  the  lines  which  the 
settlement  should  follow.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  two  eminently 
sane  articles  on  the  Transvaal  in  the  "  Contemporary,''  one  by 
"An  Officer"  the  other  by  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers.  The  Boer 
must  divide  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  says 
Dr.  Rogers,  responsibility  for  the  war  ;  he  deprecates  extreme 
views  and  finds  nothing  incompatible  with  Liberal  ideals, 
whatever  they  may  be,  in  an  Imperialism  which  is  defensive  and 
not  offensive.  "  An  Officer"  tells  the  readers  of  the  "  Contem- 
porary "  that  the  time  has  passed  for  "  magnanimity."  But  the 
settlement  whilst  not  leaving  the  Boers  any  opportunity  to 
challenge  British  paramountcy  in  the  future  must  be  and  will 
be  just.  Mr.  Sidney  Low  in  the  opening  article  in  the 
"Nineteenth"  anticipates  chiefly  difficulties  ahead — the  easiest 
of  things  to  do  as  he  admits,  but  it  is  a  process  not  without  its 
uses.  The  article  which  affords  the  most  statesmanlike  view  of 
possibilities  is  Sir  Sidney  Shippard's,  also  in  the  "  Nineteenth." 
He  suggests  the  incorporation  of  the  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal  in  the  Colony  of  Natal.  If  only  as  a  political  and 
commercial  counterpoise  to  Cape  Colony  there  is  he  thinks 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  such  a  scheme.  If  it  were  adopted, 
somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  next  century  the  Dutch 
might  be  as  loyal  members  of  a  South  African  Dominion  as  the 
French  Canadians  are  now  of  the  North  American  Dominion. 
In  any  case  we  may  hope  that  the  present  conflict  will  be  the 


last  to  be  waged  between  the  British  and  a  Dutch  race.  In  a 
very  able  survey  of  the  relations  of  English  and  Dutch  in  the 
past,  Mrs.  Richard  Green  in  the  "  Nineteenth  "  points  out  that 
"for  seven  centuries,  from  the  founding  of  Amsterdam  in  1204 
to  the  founding  of  Johannesburg,  the  English  and  Dutch  have 
seen  in  the  success  of  either  people  a  menace  to  the  other." 
When  England  has  broken  the  power  of  the  Boers  at  Pretoria 
as  completely  as  she  broke  the  power  of  the  Dutch  at  Camper- 
down  the  final  reckoning  in  a  long  account  will  haply  be  taken. 


THE  FRENCH  REVIEWS. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs.    1  December. 

The  article  in  this  Rev  iew  which  will  excite  the  most  interest 
among  English  readers  is  M.  Augustin  Filon's  on  the  condition 
of  Hindu  society  and  the  effect  of  European  education  in  India. 
M.  Filon  takes  no  exaggerated  v  iew  as  to  the  possibilities  which 
lie  before  the  Babu.  So  long  as  Hindu  society  is  constituted 
on  the  basis  of  the  degradation  of  woman  there  is  no  prospect 
of  the  development  of  its  men  into  a  governing  class.  M.  Filon 
does  not  say,  as  he  well  might,  that  it  is  to  such  social  reforms 
rather  than  to  political  Utopias  that  the  so-called  "  National 
Congress  "  might  devote  its  attention.  But  he  does  not  conceal 
his  conviction  that  a  century  or  more  of  Christian  teaching  and 
Western  ideas  have  led  to  little  more  than  the  adoration  of 
Ram  Krichna's  slippers  under  the  auspices  of  "  twenty  young 
men  who  have  received  a  superior  education."  M.  Filon  is  not 
consciously  unfair  but  he  does  not  give  quite  the  credi'  due  to 
the  English  Government  for  the  advance  that  has  been  made. 
It  is  never  possible  to  legislate  very  far  in  advance  of  popular 
opinion,  especially  in  the  case  of  religious  views  so  tenaciously 
held  as  those  of  the  Hindus.  The  Due  de  Broglie  commences  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  creation  of  the  Belgian  Kingdom  which 
should  afford  interesting  studies  in  Dutch  methods  of  dealing 
w  ith  the  political  rights  of  subjects  not  of  their  own  race. 

Revue  des  Revues.    1  December. 

Although  the  "  Vie  de  Boheme  "  is  perhaps  the  most  popular 
piece  in  the  repertoires  of  the  Opera  Comique  and  the  Comedie 
Francaise,  and  the  book  itself  is  almost  a  classic,  M.  Camille 
Mauclair— in  the  Revue  des  Revues — thinks  it  necessary  to  con- 
demn both  the  book  and  the  play,  and  then  Murger.  He  has  no 
sympathy  with  Marcel,  Rodolphe,  Schannard  and  Colline  :  they 
are  brutal,  they  are  brawlers.  He  sees  no  gaiety  in  their  adven- 
tures ;  no  wit  in  their  speeches  ;  no  fun  in  their  frolics.  "  Les 
tours  de  rapins,"  he  goes  on,  "y  sont  plus  grossiers  que 
comiques,  les  tirades  sentimentales  et  amoureuses  y  sont  d:une 
platitude  amphigourique  tout  a  fait  digne  des  rezde-chaussee 
de  pctits  journaux,  les  rares  expositions  d'ide'es  artistiques  y 
font  plcurer  par  leur  insigni fiance  ;  ces  artistes  parlent  comme 
des  coiffeurs  et  ne  produiront  jamais  rien  ;  ils  sont  faineants  et 
mcme  sans  cceur."  After  so  determined  and  sweeping  a  state- 
ment it  would  be  idle  to  argue  with  M.  Mauclair.  He  does  not 
understand  the  spirit  of  the  students  ;  he  sees  in  their  insolvency 
and  inconsistency  black  crimes,  while  we,  ourselves,  give  them 
credit  for  generosity,  kindness  of  heart,  invariable  optimism  and 
true  wit.  Their  morals,  we  know,  are  not  high,  but  then — 
whose  morals  are  in  France  ?  They,  at  least,  do  not  stoop  to 
the  petty  meannesses,  cruelties  and  vices  that  flourish  on  "  the 
other  side. " 

Revue  de  Paris.    1  December. 

The  first  instalment  of  a  new  novel  by  M.  Marcel  Prevost 
appears  in  the  current  number  of  this  popular  review.  It  opens 
well,  in  M.  Pre'vost's  best  style  :  that  is  to  say  it  promises  a 
stirring  love  story,  many  amazing  incidents  and,  of  course,  the 
inevitable  betrayal.  Then,  M.  Jules  Dietz  contributes  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  reforms  that  should  be  introduced  into 
the  "  Conseils  de  Guerre;"  and  M.  Michel  Corday  a  careful 
examination  of  the  part  to  be  played  by  the  foreign  Powers  in 
the  coming  Exhibition. 

Revue  Britannique.    25  November. 

The  articles  in  the  Revue  Britannique  are  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  reviews  of  English  books.  They  enjoy  unlimited 
space,  and  thus  in  this  number  are  able  to  offer  comprehensive 
criticisms  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Bryden's  Kloof  and  Karros,  and 
the  Journal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  A  paper  on  "  Le  Travail  a 
la  Ville  et  aux  Champs  en  Angleterre"  is  also  exceedingly 
interesting.  In  reply  to  the  odious  insults  and  abuse  that  have 
been  heaped  on  England  by  many  French  papers  of  late,  the 
Revue  Britannique  says  :  "  II  est  penible,  toutefois,  en  ce  qui 
concerne  nps  relations  avec  la  Grande- Bretagne,  de  s'entendre 
rappeler  que  le  langage  de  la  presse  anglaise,  lors  de  nos 
desastres  en  187 1 ,  etait  bien  different  de  celui  que  la  presse 
franchise  tient  aujourd'hui ;  que  plus  de  3  millions  furent  souscrits 
alors  en  Angleterre  pour  nous  venir  en  aide  ;  qu'apres  le  siege 
de  Paris  le  colonel  Stuart-Wortley  et  M.  George  Moor  appor- 
terent  aux  assieges  affames  soixante-huit  tonnes  de  subsistances  ; 
que  plus  d'un  million  fut  souscrit  pour  distribuer  des  semence 
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aux  paysans  franqais  ;  que  le  comite  de  Londres  seul  envoya 
150000  francs  de  secours  en  France  ;  que  la  caisse  de  secours 
anglaise  reunit  250000  francs  pour  nos  refugies  et  125000 
francs  pour  nos  blesses.  S'il  ne  faut  pas  trop  compter  sur  la 
reconnaissance  des  peuples,  ce  ne  serait  pourtant  pas  trop 
exiger  que  d'en  demander  un  peu  aux  individus." 

Revue  Bleuc.    25  November. 

"  The  Role  of  the  English  Fleet  "  is  M.  Art  Roe's  contribu- 
tion to  the  Revue  Bleue.  He  is  accepted  as  a  competent  judge 
of  all  naval  and  military  affairs  ;  and,  did  we  also  accept  him 
in  that  capacity,  we  should  fear  for  the  safety  of  India.  He 
points  out  what  Russia  intends  to  do  in  the  East,  and  sees 
disaster  ahead  (for  the  English)  when  she  is  once  established 
in  Afghanistan.  Lighter,  and  more  interesting,  are  the 
"Silhouettes  Parisiennes"  of  "  Ladig,"  and  the  "  Mouvement 
Litteraire :'  by  M.  Andre  Beaunier. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  747. 


s^T^  ^^=Egypt5' peerless  conrriDution 
0r     ro  modern  luxury " 


M  ESTOR  *J@r 

g i  an  ac  lis 
Cigarettes 

0  fall  Tobacconists  .  7 ■ .  % ,  9  7 


\5TA  New  Bond  street,  London,  w. 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


French  Coffee. 


Delicious  for  Breakfast  and  after  Dinner. 


In  making,  use  rather  less  quantity,  it  being  so  much 
stronger  than  ordinary  Coffee. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


EPPS'S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


GRESHAM 


ASSETS.  £7.000,000. 


Established  1848. 


NOVEL  and  ATTRACTIVE  forms  of  ASSURANCE,  APPEALING 
SPECIALLY  to  those  who  desire  to  combine  INVESTMENT 
with  FAMILY  PROVISION. 

PROSPECTUS  containing  full  Table  of  Rates  for  the  above,  and  other  new 
features,  on  application  to 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary, 
ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

The  Creskam  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED). 
HOLBORN   BARS,   LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED   FUNDS   £35,000,000. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1 803. — 1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  47 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  ^1,200,000.  Paid-up,  ^300,000.  Total 
Funds  over  ,£1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE   LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

J-'  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR 
MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

Head  Offices : 
Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 


Managers  I  j  ANDERSON,  A~NDERSON  &  CO. 


For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5.  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


M 


ENA    HOUSE   HOTEL,  at  the  Pyramids.- 

Patronised  by  Royal  Families. — "  By  far  the  most  comfortable  Hotel  in 
Egypt." — World,  1899.  Electric  Tram  to  Town. — For  Tariffs  and  Pro- 
spectus apply  to  Messrs.  Perreaux  &  Co. ,  5  Jeffrey's  Square  London,  E.C. 

OLYMPIA. 
Sole  Lessee  and  Manager  :  MR.  EDWIN  CLEARY. 
OPEN  NOW  and  EVERY  DAY  from  MIDDAY  to  MIDNIGHT. 
Performances  in  the  Theatre  Twice  Daily  at  3  and  8. 
BRITON, 
BOER, 

and 
BLACK 

SAVAGE  AFRICA. 
A  STUPENDOUS  NEW  SHOW. 
ILLUSTRATING  PEACE  AND  WAR. 
THE  REAL  ARMOURED  TRAIN 
IN  ACTUAL  BATTLE. 
THE  MOST  MAGNIFICENT  PROMENADE  IN  LONDON. 
OPEN  MIDDAY  TO  MIDNIGHT. 
THE  GREAT  KAFFIR  KRAAL, 
THE  GENUINE  SOUDANESE  VILLAGE, 
THE  MAHDI'S  BLACK  WARRIORS, 
THE  DEATH  DANCE, 
A  GENUINE  ESKIMO  ENCAMPMENT, 
TEAMS  OF  SLEDGE  DOGS. 

OLYMPIA. 
THE  ROYAL  BIORAMA. 
ACTUAL  PICTURES  from  the  FRONT, 
THE  LARGEST  EVER  SEEN, 
DELENDA  EST  CARTHAGO ! 
MORE  FOR  THE  MONEY  THAN  EVER  OFFERED. 
THOUSANDS  OF  SHILLING  SEATS. 
THE  NEW  SHOW 

THE  BIGGEST  AND  THE  BEST. 
NOW  OPEN. 

Performances  Daily  at  3  and  8. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET:  ROUND  THE  TOWN  AGAIN 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.         Doors  open  7.45. 


SUPPLEMENT     TO  THE 


SATURDAY  REVIEW 


OF 


POLITICS,  LITEKATURE,  SCIENCE.  AND  ART. 


No.  2,302,  Vol.  88. 


9  December,  1899. 


Gratis. 


THE  YANGTZE  VALLEY  A 13 81  BEYOND  s 

in  Western  and  Central  China,  especially  in  the  Provinces  of  Sze-Chuan  and 
amon?  the  Man-Tze  of  the  Somo  Territory.    Dedicated  by  permission  to  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury,  K.G.    By  Mrs.  Bishop  (Isabella  L.  Bird),  F.R.G.S. 
With  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations.    8vo.  21s.  net. 
"  Mrs.  Bishop  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  lucidity  with  which  she  has  placed 
the  results  of  her  iourney  before  her  readers,  who  will  rise  from  a  perusal  of  her 
pages  with  an  added  intere>t  in,  and  a  clearer  conception  of,  the  great  region  in 
which  we  trust  to  see  British  enterprise  take  a  fresh  departure,  when  South  Africa 
ceases  to  hold  the  field." — Titties. 


the  makinq  of  a  frontier 

Hunza,  Nagar,  CMtral, 

DuRAND,  C.B.,  CLE., 

to  the  Viceroy  of  Ind 
8vo.  16s. 

"  I  have  read  many  books  about  frontier  geography,  history,  and  policy,  but  none 
that  has  given  me  more,  pleasure  than  this." — Morning  Post. 


Five  Years'  Experiences 
and  Adventures  in  Gilgit, 
and  the  Eastern  Hindu-Rush.  By  Colonel  Algernon 
British  Agent  at  Gilgit,  1889-1S94:  Military  Secretary 
1,  1894-1899.     With  Portrait,  Map,  and  Illustrations. 


A  GLIMPSE  AT  GUATEMALA, 


POINT  km  PILLOW  LACE 


and   Some  Notes  on  the 
Ancient     Monuments  of 
Central  America.     By  Annie  Cary  Maudslay  and  Alfred  Percival 
Maudslay.  With  Map  and  Plan;,  Seventy-four  Photogravures.  Two  Chromo- 
lithographs, Four  Lithographs,  and  other  Illustrations.    4to.  £4  4s.  net. 

a  Short  Account  of  the  various 
Kinds,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
and  How  to  Recognise  Them.  By  A.  M.  S.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece, 
and  more  than  40  other  Facsimile  Illustrations  of  Specimens  of  Lace.  4to. 
10s.  6d. 

I  "  Altogether  a  better  handbook  of  lace  certainly  has  noMieen,  and,  we  think, 
could  not  be,  written,  and  those  who  collect  lace  will  find  jn  '  A.  M.  S.'s '  book  the 
most  valuable  help  in  naming  and  dating  these  specimens." — Guardian. 


LITTLE  FULK  m  MY  IA&SOS 


an  Account  of  Picka- 
ninnies, Papooses, 
Bambinos,  and  other  Bairns,  chiefly  from  Personal  Observation.  By  (Mrs.) 
-Louise  Jordan  Miln,  Author  of  "When  we  were  Strolling  Players  in  the 
East,"  &c.    With  many  Illustrations.    8vo.  12s. 

THE  XiX™  km  THEIR  TIMES :  Tj^Vl^Z 

the  British  Armv  that  have  borne  the  Number  Nineteen.  By  Colonel  John 
Biddull-h.    With  Coloured  Plates,  Plans,  and  other  Illustrations.    8vo.  16s. 

1    "'  Ready  in  all  that  depends  upon  them,  and  willing  beyond  description.' 

He  did  not  know  that  when  his  book  was  published  the  regiment  would  be  making 
those  words  good  in  Natal.  Ladysmith  has  made  the  story  of  the  19th  doubly 
interesting  just  now,  .  .  ..  not  only  to  present  and  future  members —  but  to  all  who 
are  proud  of  the  little  British  Army  and  care  to  know  its  record-." 

Pall  .Wall  Gazette. 


AT  SCHOOL 


THE  WALLS  OF 


AT  SiHs 


Sketches  of  Life  and  Character 
at  Harrow  in  the  Forties,  and 
subsequently  in  the  Royal  Navy.  With  Experiences  and  Adventures  on  the 
Australian  Station,  in  the  South  Seas,  in  the  Black  Se»,  in  the  Trenches  at 
Sevastopol,  &c.  By  "  Martello  Tower,"  a  Naval  Officer.  With  Illustra- 
tions.   8vo.  16s. 

"  gives  some  delightful  sketches  of  life  in  the  Navy  at  the   period  when 

steam  was  on  the  point  of  supplanting  sails."  -World. 

!  C  ■  Studies  of  the 
"  "  Topography  of 
the  Byzantine  City  and  Adjacent  Objects  of  Interest.  By  Alexander  van 
Millingen,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History,  Robert  College,  Constantinople. 
With  Plans  and  Illustrations.    4to.2ts.net.  _  ... 

"  is  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  its  author  and  the  richness  of  its  subject,  in 

typography,  in  scientific  illustration  and   in  research  should  be_  a  text-book 

alike  for  the  traveller,  the  artist,  the  archaeologist  and  the  student  of  history." 

Frederic  Harrison,  in  the  Speaker. 

CREEK  TERRA  COTTA  STATUETTES.  &A^LS.I: 

With  many  Collotype  Illustrations.    Crown  4to.  21s. 
"  Mr.  Huish  has  gone  inco  the  whole  subject  very  fully  and  traces  the  terra-cotta 

statuette  in  all  ages  and  countries  altogether  a  very  charming  as  well  as  a 

learned  volume.'" — Daily  News. 


A  COTSWOLD  VILLAGE ; 


THE    BlrSI  En    $M  By  George  Borrow.    A  New  Edition. 

I  HE    SSlEILE    IPS  Qr#ll*8»      Edited  with  Notes  and  Glossary  by  Ulick 

Burke.    With  Two  Etchings,  a  Photogravure,  and  a  Map,  in  One  Volume. 

Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION.    THIRD  THOUSAND. 
With  a  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  a  Biographical  Note. 

or   Country   Life  and   Pursuits  in 
Gloucestershire.     By   J.  Arthur 
Gibbs.    With  many  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  RICHARD  DURHFORD,  D.D., 

late  Bishop  of  Chichester.  With  Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  By  the 
Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Winchester.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 
8vo.  16s. 

"  A  true  English  Bishop  This  is  the  most  healthy,  interesting,  and  useful 

ecclesiastical  biography  that  has  come  under  our  notice  in  recent  years  It  is  fitly 
described  by  its  author  as  '  an  instructive  study  of  a  rarely-gifted  mind,  singularly 
rich  in  variety  of  interests  and  stores  of  knowledge  ;  a  personality  delightful  to  con- 
template from  its  wonderful  completeness,  and  the  even  balance  of  all  the  elements 
composing  it— physical,  moral,  and  intellectual.'  " — Daily  News. 


JOHN  LANE'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

FIRST  EDITION  EXHAUSTED  ON  DAY  OF  PUBLICATION. 
Second  Edition  Now  Ready  of 
MR.  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS'  NEW  VOLUMK. 

PAOLO  AID  FRANCESCA.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d 

"This  poet  has  the  secret  of  beautifully  sustained  and  modulated  emotion  of 
maintaining,  through  a  long  passage  a  varied,  progressive,  unflagging  dramatic 
thrill,  a  secret  which  should  make  his  work  a  GoJsend  to  the  stage  artist  capable 
of  truly  feeling  and  interpreting  it." 

Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

"  That  Mr.  Phillips  will  go  on  to  give  us  plays  that  are  both  plays  and  poems, 
and  so  to  enrich  what  is,  after  all,  the  most  glorious  dramatic  literature  in  the  world 
—  wider  and  deeper  than  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  nobler  than  that  of  France — we  do 
not  doubt.  His  play  shows  that  he  has  in  him  the  capacity  which  was  once  '  so 
ancient  and  so  eminent '  among  us." — The  Speetator. 

UNIFORM  WITH 

l:  POEMS."    By  Stephen  Phillips.    Containing  CHRIST  IN 

HADES  and  MARPESSA. 
Mr.  William  Watson  in  the  Fortnightly  says:— "In  '  Marpessa  '  he  has  de- 
monstrated what  I  should  hardly  have  thought  demonstrable— that  another  poem 
can  be  finer  than  '  Christ  in  Hades.'  I  had  long  believed,  and  my  belief  was  shared 
by  not  a  few,  that  the  poetic  possibilities  of  classic  myth  were  exhausted,  yet  the 
youngest  of  our  poets  takes  this  ancient  story  and  makes  it  newly  beautiful,  kindles 
it  into  tremulous  life,  clothes  it  with  the  mystery  of  interwoven  delight  and  pain, 
and  in  the  best  sense  keeps  it  classic  all  the  while." 

The  Two  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  9s.  net ;  or  separately,  4s.  6d.  net  each. 

BY  OWEN  SEAMAN. 
IN   CAP  AWD  BELLS:  a  Book  of  Verse.     Uniform  with 

"The  Battle  of  the  Bays."    Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE    REAL    MALAY  :    Pen    Pictures.     By  Sir  Frank 

Swettenham,  K.C.M.G.,  Author  of  "Malay  Sketches,"  "  Unaddressed 
Letters,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 

POEMS.     By  Matthew  Arnold.     With  an  Introductio 

Arthur  Christopher  3enson,  and  upwards  of  70  Illustrations  and  a 
Design  by  Henry  Ospovat.    Crown  8vo.  bound  in  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OP  SELBORNE. 


by 


By 


Gilbert  White.  Edited  by  Grant  Allen.  With  upwards  of  200  Illustrations 
by  Edmund  H.  New.  Uniform  with  "  Wa'ton's  Angler."  Fcap.  4to.  568  pages, 
bound  in  buckram,  21s.  net. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 
THE  GOLDEN  AGE.    By  Kenneth  Grahame,  Author  of 


"  Dream  Days,"  "  Pagan  Papers,"  &c.  _  With  19  Full-page  1 
numerous  Ornaments,  and  a  Cover  Design  by  Maxfield  Par 


rations  and 
Pott  4to. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  V 


6s.  net. 

OUTSIDE  THE   GARDEN.    By  Helen  Milman  (Mrs. 

Caldwell  Crofton).  Wiih  10  Full-page,  25  smaller  Illustrations,  and  a  Cover 
Design  by  Edmund  H.  New.  Uniform  with  "  In  the  Garden  of  Peace,'  by  the 
same  Author  and  Artist.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

THE    EDUCATION    OP    MR.    PIPP.     So  Full-page 

Cartoons,  40  of  which  are  hitherto  unpublished,  uniform  with  "  Sketches  and 
Cartoons,"  "  Drawings,"  &c.  By  C.  Dana  Gibson.  Oblong  folio  (r2  in.  by 
18  in.),  20s. 

FLOWERS  OP  PARNASSUS.  Volume  I.  GRAY'S 
ELEGY,  AND  ODE  ON  A  DISTANT  PROSPECT  OF  F.TON 
COLLEGE.  With  10  Drawings  by  J.  T.  Friedensox.  Demy  i6mo.  cloth, 
gilt  top,  is.  net. 

BOOKS    FOR    THE  NURSERY. 
Gulliver's  Travels.     With    Blue  Beard's  Picture  Book. 


upwards  of  100  Illustrations  by 
Herbert  Cole.  Large  crown  8vo, 
6s. 

A  Hundred  Fables  of  La 

FONTAINE.  With  100  full-page 
Illustrations,  Title-page,  Fronti- 
spiece, and  Cover  Design,  by  Percy 
J.  Billinghurst.  Uniform  with  "A 
Hundred  Fables  of  .Esop."  Fcap. 
4to.  6s. 

Pierrette  :  Fairy  Stories.  By 

Henry  de  Verb  Stacfoole. 
With  20  full-page  Illustrations  and 
Cover  Design  by  Charles  Robinson. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Sun  : 

Fairy  Tales.  By  Evelyn  Sharp. 
With  8  full-page  coloured  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Cover  Design  by  Nellie 
Syrett.    Fcap.  4to.  6s. 


Containing  Blue  Beard,  The  Sleep- 
ing Beauty,  and  Baby's  Own  Alpha- 
bet. With  New  End  Papers, 
Covers,  Titles,  Decorative  Cloth'' 
Cover,  and  Preface.  By  Walter 
Crane.  "Cloth,  4s.  6d.  In  parts, 
separately,  is.  each. 

A  Child's  Primer  of  Natural 

HISTORY.  By  Oliver  Herford. 
With  48  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
4s.  6d. 

The  Suitors  of  Aprille :  a 

Fairy  Tale.  By  Norman  Garstin. 
With  20  Illustrations  and  a  Cover 
Design  by  Charles  Robinson.  Cloth, 
crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 

Jack  of  all  Trades :  a  Book 

of  Nonsense  Verse.  By  J.  J. 
Bell.  With  Illustrations  and 
Cover  by  Charles  Robinson.  Uni- 
form with  "  The  New  Noah's  Ark." 
Fcap.  4to.  3s.  6d. 


NEW    SIX    SHILLING  NOVELS. 


The  Judgment  of  Helen. 

By  Thomas  Cobb,  Author  of 
"  Mr.  Passingham,"  "  Carpet  Court- 
ship," &c. 

The  White  Dove.   By  w.  j 

Locke,  Author  of  "  Derelicts," 
"  Idols,"  &c. 


One  Queen  Triumphant.  An 

Historical  Romance.  By  Frank 
Mathew,  Author  of  "  Defender  of 
the  Faith,"  "The  Wood  of  the 
Brambles,"  &c. 
The  Realist  :  a  Modern  Ro- 
mance. By  Herbert  Flowerdew, 
Author  of  "  A  Celibate's  Wife." 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Fre, 


JOHN  LANE,  Publisher,  Yigo  Street,  London,  W. 
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J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BE  A  y  RICE  D'ESTE, 

Duchess  of  Milan,  1475-1497.    A  Study  of  the 
Renaissance. 

By  JULIA  CARTWRIGHT  (Mrs.  Henry  Ady), 
Author  of  "  Madamo,"  "  Sacharissa,"  &c.    Large  demy  8vo.  cloth, 
gilt  top,  net  15s. 

LAMB'S   ESSAYS   OF   ELI  A. 

Two  Vols.  With  an  Introduction  by  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL, 
and  with  numerous  Illustrations  in  line  by  C.  E.  Brock,  and 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  to  each  Volume.  Long  fcap.  8vo. 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  net.  ;  dull  gilt  edges,  full  gilt  back  and  sides, 
8s.  6d  net. 

"  It  is  in  two  volumes — tall,  narrow  octavo,  charmingly  covered  in  buff  and  terra- 
cotta linen  -  the  choicest  environment  in  which  even  this  charming  essayist  has  ever 
been  placed."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


THE   SAINTLY   LIVES  SERIES. 

Edited  by  Dr.  R.  F.  HORTON. 
Fcap.  Svo.  4s.  6d.  net  per  Volume.    FIRST  VOLUME 
NOW  READY. 

ELIZABETH  PEASE  NlfHOL 

By  ANNA   M.  STODDART,  Author  of  "  John  Stuart  Blackie : 
a  Biography/' 

THE  MASTER  MUSICIANS. 

£dited  by  FREDERICK  J.  CROWEST,  Author  of  "The  Great 
Tone  Poets,"'  &c.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth  gilt.  With  many  Illustra- 
tions.   Per  vol.  net.  3s.  6d. 

FIRST    VOLUME    NOW  READY. 

BEETHOVEN. 

By  FREDERICK  J.  CROWEST. 
WAGNER.      By  C.    A.  LIDGEY. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  will  be  sent  on  application. 
J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.,  29  and  30  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT-BOOKS 


IRL'S  OWN  ANNUAL. 


BOUND 


832  PAGES 

IX  PRETTY 


OF  READING   AND  PICTURES. 

CLOTH   COVER.      EIGHT  SHILLINGS. 


4  SERIAL  STORIES  by  Agnes 
Giiierne,  Mrs.  Henky  Man- 
seech,  Isabella  Fyvie-Mayo, 
and  Evelyn  Evekett-Gkeen. 

15  SHORT  STORIES. 
150  COOKERY  RECIPES. 

12  DRESSMAKING  ARTICLES. 
9  PAPERS    ON    GIRLS    AS  I 
HAVE  KNOWN  THEM. 

14  SELECTIONS  OF  HOUSEHOLD 
HINTS. 

11  LETTERS  FROM  A  LAWYER. 


12  OF  RUTH  LAMB'S  "IN  THE 

TWILIGHT"  TALKS. 
10  CHAPTERS  BY  THREE  GIRL 
CHUMS. 

21  MEDICAL  PAPERS  AND  MANY 
USEFUL  ANSWERS  TO 
MEDICAL  QUERIES. 

13  CHRONICLES  OF  AN  ANGL0- 

CALIFORNIAN  RANCH. 
8  SUGGESTIVE      PAPERS  ON 
SELF-CULTURE. 


And  a  Host  of  other  Papers  Universally  Useful,  Intelligently  Interesting,  Pleasant, 
Popular,  and  Pictorial,  by  writers  and  artists  who  know  how  to  provide  what  is 
appropriate  for  Girls  and  their  Mothers. 


BOY'S  OWN  ANNUAL 

CONTAINING  832   PAGES   OF   READING  AND  PICTURES. 

WITH  15  COLOURED  or  TINTED  PLATES.     EIGHT  SHILLINGS. 


12  SERIAL  STORIES  AND  A  HOST 

OF  SHORTER  TALES  by  Jules 
Verne,  G.  A.  Henty,  G.  Man- 
ville  Fenn,  David  Ker,  Dr. 
Gordon  Stables,  R.N.,  Alfred 
Colbeck,  J.  Macdonald  Oxlev, 
Lucian  Sorrel,  Rev.  J.  T.  Mug- 
ford,  W.  A.  Buchanan,  Dr.  A.  N. 
Malan,  E.  Harcouht  Burrage, 
and  many  other  Writers  for  Boys. 

BOYS'  PETS  :  Bats— Dogs— Ducks- 
Mice — Fowls — Snakes  —  Pigeons — 
Rabbits,  &c. 

B.  0.  P.  INTERVIEWS  with  Men 
interesting  to  Boys. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  an  Aquarium- 
Aviary — Cinematograph  —  Railway 
—Water  Mill-- Picture  Frame  — 
Microscopes   and    Slides  —  Model 


Ship  —  Sketching 
Store  Boxes,  &c. 


Book  —  Insect 


HOW  TO  BECOME  a  Magician- 
Photographer  —  Reporter  —  Bank 
Clerk — Colonist— Actuary — How  to 
Enter  the  Navy. 

SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES:  Angling 
—  Ball  Balancing  —  Bar  Bells  — 
Beetle  Hunting— Bird  Stuffing  - 
Boat  Building  and  Sailing— Book 
Binding  —  Bucklers  —  Cricket  — 
Cycling  —  Entomology  —  Drying 
Flowers  —  Football  —  Fretwork  — 
Bowling — Hurling  —  Microscopy  — 
Peep  Shows— Pin-Hole  Printing- 
Stencils —  Pocket-Knife  Work  — 
Kites  —  Postage  Stamps  —  Pupa 
Digging  —  Surgery  —  Taxidermy, 
&c.  &c. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK'S  LIST. 

THE  LATEST  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 
VOL.  I.  NOW  READY. 
Imperial  8vo.    Price,  cloth,  20s.  net.    Half  leather,  25s.  net. 
(To  be  completed  in  Four  Volumes.) 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA    BIBLICA.     A  Dictionary 

of  the  Bible.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Chevne,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Oriel  Professor 
of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  at  Oxford,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  Canon  of  Rochester;  and  J.  Sutherland  Black,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Assistant  Editor  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 

11  It  is  well  that  we  -should  have  a  book  of  this  kind  :  those  for  whom  it  is  intended' 
are  well  competent  to  use  it,  and  they  will  find  it  stimulative  where  it  most  provokes 
disagreement,  and  illuminative  where  it  seems  most  matter  of  fact." 

A.  M.  F.,  in  The  Speaker. 

NOW  READY.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  15s. 

A      CRITICAL      HISTORY      OF  THE 

DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE  IN  ISRAEL,  IN  JUDAISM,  AND 
IN  CHRISTIANITY;  or  Hebrew,  Jewish,  and  Christian  Eschatology  from 
Pre-Prophetic  Times  till  the  Close  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  (the  Jowett 
Lectures  for  1898-99).  By  Rev.  R.  H.  Charles,  Author  of  "  The  Apocalypse 
of  Baruch,"  "  The  Assumption  of  Moses,"  &c. 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  come  upon  the  scholarly  and  really  thorough  book  which 
Professor  Charles  gives  us." —  The  St.  J ames's  Gazette. 


NOW  READY.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  15s 

EXPLORATIO  EYANGELICA 


Brief 


Published  at  56  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  London,  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


Examination  of  the  Basis  and  Origin  of  Christian  Belief.  By  Percy  Gardner, 
Litt.D. 

"  How  can  a  man  disbelieve  a  large  part  of  Christian  religion  and  yet  be  a  devout 
Christian  V  Solvitur  ambulando.  Mr.  Gardner  does  it.  And  of  course  he  is  only 
one  specimen  of  the  many  examples  which  prove  the  possibility  of  living  by  the  light 
of  a  reconstructed  theology.  The  spectacle  of  the  examples  must  always  be  the 
main  evidence  of  the  possibility,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  well  that  they  should  be 
multiplied,  even  when  they  fall  very  far  short  of  the  learning  and  the  sobriety  and  the 
restrained  intensity  of  the  "  Exploratio  Evangelica.' " — T.  C.  Snow,  in  The  Speaker. 

NOW  READY.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

TEMPERATE    CHILE.     A  Progressive  Spain. 

By  W.  Anderson  Smith,  formerly  Special  Commissioner  to  the  Chilian  Govern- 
ment to  Report  on  their  Rivers. 

This  is  a  type  of  book  of  which  we  have  not  too  many -an  intimate  disclosure  of  a 
particular  part  of  the  world  by  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  writing  about.  It  is 
neither  a  history  nor  the  account  of"  a  tour,  but  a  mixture  of  both  ;  it  deals  with  Chile 
politically,  socially,  and  generally,  besides  giving  an  account  of  a  tour  throughout 
the  southern  part  of  the  country  and  the  islands  about  the  coast.  The  natural 
history  chapters  which  deal  with  the  tour  are  delightful,  and  distinctly  reminiscent 
of  Darwin's  ''Journal  of  Researches  "  during  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle,  but  the 
resemblance  is  in  manner  and  subject  only — the  book  is  written  with  the  freshness  of 
first-hand  knowledge. 

NOW  READY.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  21s. 

AFTER  BIG  GAME  in  CENTRAL  AFRICA: 

Records  of  a  Sportsman  from  August,  1894,  to  November,  1897,  when  crossing 
the  Datk  Continent  from  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  to  the  French  Congo.  With 
a  Map  of  the  Route  and  over  60  Illustrations,  liy  Edouard  Foa,  F.R.G.S. 
Translated  from  the  French,  with  an  Introduction,  by  F.  Lees. 

"  It  is,  beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt,  the  production,  not  only  of  a  hard-working 
explorer  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  African  interior,, 
but  of  a  first-rate  sportsman  who,  without  being  a  butcher,  has  been  extraordinarily 
successful  in  the  pursuit  of  the  rarer  and  larger  of  the  wild  fauna  of  the  country. 
 This  is  a  really  excellent  sporting  book."  —  The  Saturday  Review. 

NOW  READY.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

LITERARY    REMINISCENCES.  By 

Edoi-'ARD  Grenier.    Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  Abel  Ram. 

"  The  French  are  a  strange  people,  and  one  need  ne«ver  tire  of  reading  about  them 
in  books  that  mingle  good  portraiture  and  good  gossip  so  skillfully  as  this." 

7  he  Scotsman. 

"  On  the  whole  they  are  kindly  memories,  but  they  have  an  honest  acidity  too. 
The  book  is  supplemental,  in  effect,  but,  of  course,  not  in  intention,  to  the  journals  of 

the  Goncourts  and  of  JVlaxime  du  Camp  A  pleasant,  truthful  book." 

  The  Academy. 

A.  Sz  C.  BLACK,  Soho  Square,  London. 


AN  ARCTIC  TALE. 
By   ERNEST    WESTERN.      Price  6s. 

u  You  w  ill  find  it  a  most  original,  a  really  imaginative,  and  a  vigorously  written 
romance." — Echo. 

"  With  what  daring  ana  vigour  Mr.  Western  does  the  filling  in." 

Manchester  Guardian. 

THOMAS  BURLEIGH, 

17  CECIL  COURT,  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.C. 

THE    BRITISH  APSTVTY. 


ATTENTION  is  ca 

of  Captain  R.  J.  Mace 


:alled  to  the  few  remaining-  copies 

tdonald's  "HISTORY  OF  THE  DRESS  OF 
THE  ROYAL  ARTILLERY,  1625-1897,"  Illustrated  with  25  Coloured  Plates  and 
91  Vignettes,  both  accurate  and  artistic.  One  volume,  large  quarto,  bound  in  cloth 
of  the  Regimental  Colours.    Price  £1  5s.  net. 


HENRY  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  140  Strand,  W.C,  and 
37  Piccadilly,  W. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 


PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  co- 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre- 
sented by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 
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ELLIOT   STOCK'S    NEW  LIST. 


LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL'S  WORKS. 
In  two  volumes,  crown  8vo.  tastefully  printed,  and  bound  in  cloth,  price  12s. 

COLLECTED  ESSAYS.    By  Augustine  Birrell. 

Vol  I.  contains:  OBITER  DICTA.    Series  I. 

OBITER  DICTA.    Series  II. 
Vol.  II.  contains  :  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  BOOKS. 
RES  JUDICATA. 
The  two  volumes  are  tastefully  printed  in  large  type,  to  supply  the  need  of  a 
library  edition. 

11  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  is  always  good  company.  Unlike  some  living  writers  who 
might  be  named,  he  is  always  himself,  and  the  self  is  so  sane,  so  shrewd,  so  vivacious, 
that  this  fidelity  to  it  suffices  to  make  his  books  delightful." — Daily  Chronicle. 

In  crown  4to.  tastefully  printed  and  bound,  illustrated,  price  21s.  net. 

NOOKS   AND    CORNERS    OF  SHROPSHIRE.  An 

Artist's  sketching  rambles  and  researches  in  the  county.  Very  fully  illustrated 
with  original  drawings.  By  H.  Thornhill  Timmins,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of 
"  Nooks  and  Corners  of  Herefordshire,"  and  "  Nooks  and  Corners  of  Pembroke- 
shire." 

In  crown  4(0.  cloth,  illustrated,  price  3s.  6d. 

A    DOMESTIC   MENAGERIE.    Translated  from  the 

French  of  Theophile  Gautier.    Illustrated  by  Mrs.  William  Chance.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Mr.  H.  Strachey. 
Contents  :  Early  Days— The  White  Dynasty — The  Black  Dynasty — Concerning 
Dogs,  Chameleons,  Lizards,  and  Magpies  -  Horses. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

TIPS  FOR  TRAVELLERS  ;  or,  Wrinkles  for  the  Road 

and  Rail.    A  va.de  mecum  for  the  Young,  the  Middle-Aged,  and  the  Old.  By 
MacCarthy  O'Moore. 
I  "  The  author  knows  how  to  convey  his  information  in  a  popular  style  and  to 
lighten  his  pages  with  incidents  both  grave  and  gay." — Dublin  Evening  Mail. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

CHARLES  WAVENDON,  and  Others. 


Blunt. 


By  Caryl  J. 

"  The  story  shows  considerable  literary  ability.  The  author  has  collected  an 
interesting  assembly  of  characters,  and  the  tale  is  developed  on  original  lines." 

Glasgow  Herald. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

MALCOLM    ROSS  :    a   Romance.     By  Alexander 

Craib,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "  America  and  the  Americans,"  &c. 
"  The  sketches  of  Scottish  character  are  deftly  drawn,  often  brimful  of  quaint 
humour,  always  true  in  spirit,  and  entertaining  reading."— Perthshire  Advertiser. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

LOAVES  AND  FISHES.    By  Bessie  Reynolds. 

The  story  is  exceedingly  attractive,  not  only  on  account  of  its  literary  worth 
and  interest,  but  because  of  the  high-toned  Christian  atmosphere  which  pervades  the 
book." — Dundee  Advertiser. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C 

MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

'By  far  t/ie  most  exciting  and  original  novel  of  the  present  season." 

Spectator. 

RED  POTTAGE. 
RED  POTTAGE. 


SECOND  EDITION, 
completing  18,000 
copies. 


By  MARY  CHOLMONDELEY,  Author  of  "Diana  Tempest," 
&c.  6s. 

Guardian— "  '  Red  Pottage 'has  in  it  scenes  and  characters  which  are  really 
great,  and  which  place  the  writer  at  once  among  remarkable  novelists.  It  is  at 
once  witty  and  humorous,  pathetic,  strong,  interesting,  and  impressive." 

THE  COLOSSUS. 

By  MORLEY  ROBERTS.    Second  Edition,  6s. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  The  characters  in  this  delightful  story  are  drawn  with 
quite  amazing  cleverness." 
Athenieum. — "  A  very  interesting  study." 


A  NOVEL  OF  BERLIN  SOCIETY. 

A  WINTER  IN  BERLIN.    By  Marie  von 

Bunsen.    Cloth,  5s. 

Birmingham  Gazette.—  '  An  exceptionally  entertaining  book,  well  worth 
reading." 

FINLAND  AND  THE  TSARS.    By  Joseph 

R.  Fisher,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 
_  St.  James's  Gazette.—"  An  admirable  volume.     We   hope  that   this  deeply 
interesting  book  will  obtain  a  wide  circulation,  and  that  its  influence  will  penetrate 
even  beyond  our  shores." 

HUMOROUS  PICTURE  BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

REALLY  AND  TRULY  ;  or,  The  Century  for  Babies. 

By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Ames.    In  brilliant  Colours,  3s.  6d. 

A  MORAL  ALPHABET  :  in  Words  of  from  One  to  Seven 

Syllables.  By  H.  B.  and  B.  T.  B.,  Authors  of "  The  Bad  Child's  Book  of 
Beasts,'  &c.    3s.  6d. 

MORE    BEASTS    FOR   WORSE    CHILDREN.  By 

H.  B.  and  B.  T.  B.  3 

THE  MODERN  TRAVELLER.  By  H.  B.  and  B.  T.  B. 
TAILS  WITH  A  TWIST.  Verses  by  "  Belgian  Hare." 

Illustrated  by  E.  T.  Reed,  of  Punch. 

RUTHLESS  RHYMES  FOR   HEARTLESS  HOMES. 

Verses  by  Col.  D.  Streamer.    Pictures  by  G.  H. 

London :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


Messrs.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS' 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 


LUCIAN'S  WONDERLAND :  being  a  Trans- 

lation  of  the  "Vera  Historia."  By  St.  J.  B.  Wynne  Willson,  M.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  by  A.  Payne  Garnett.  Fcap.  4to.  handsomely 
bound  in  art  vellum,  gilt  edges,  ios.  6d. 

PRAYERS  FROM  THE  POETS :  a  Calendar 

of  Devotion.  Edited  by  Laurie  Magnus,  M.A.  Author  of  "  A  Primer  of 
Wordsworth,"  &c. ;  and  Cecil  Headlam,  B.A.,  Author  of  "  Prayers  of  the 
Saints,"  "  The  Story  of  Nuremberg,"  &c.  With  specially  designed  Titlo- 
page,  and  tastefully  bound.    Fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

SONGS  OF  THE  GLENS  OF  ANTRIM.  By 

Moira  O'Neill.    Crown  8vo.  in  artistic  binding,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND   LETTERS  OP 

MRS.    M.   0.  W.    OLIPHANT.  Arranged 

and  Edited  by  Mrs.  Harry  Coghill.  With  Two  Portraits.  Third  Edition, 
Revised.    Second  Impression.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


SILAS  MARNER. 


Edition,  with  30  Illustrations  by  Reginald  Birch, 
edges.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


By  George  Eliot.  New 

Handsomely  bound,  gilt 


IN   INDIA.    By  G.  W.  Steevens,  Author  of 


'  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum, 
of  the  Dollar,"  "  Egypt  in  181 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


'  With  the  Conquering  Turk,"  "  The  Land 
",  &c.  &c.    Third  Edition.    With  a  Map. 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY 

'VERTEBRATES)  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  By  F.  G.  Aflalo, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Author  of  "  A  Sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  Australia," 
&c.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Lodge  and  Bennett.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

ON   SOME  OP 

SHAKESPEARE'S  FEMALE  CHARACTERS. 

By  Helena  Faucit  (Lady  Martin).  Dedicated  by  Permission  to  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen.  With  a  Portrait  by  Lehmann.  Sixth 
Edition.    With  a  New  Preface.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


HOLLAND  AND  THE  HOLLANDERS.  By 

Grey  Mantle  and 
Map.  Second 


D.  S.  Meldrum,  Author  of  "The  Story  of  Margr<Sdel," 
Gold  Fringe,  "  &c.  With  Numerous  Illustrations  and 
Edition.    Square  8vo.  6s. 


MODERN    ENGLISH  WRITERS. 
MATTHEW  ARNOLD.    By  Professor  Saints- 

bury.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  25.  6d. 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.   By  L.  Cope 

Cornford.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


WINDYHAUGH.      By    Graham  Travers 

(Margaret  G.  Todd,  M.D.),  Author  of  "  Mona  Maclean  "  and  "  Fellow 
Travellers."    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  FOWLER.    By  Beatrice  Harraden, 

Author  of  "  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night,"  "In  Varying  Moods,"  "Hilda 
Strafford, "  &c.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

JOHN  SPLENDID.     The   Tale  of  a  Poor 

Gentleman  and  the  Little  Wars  of  Lorn.  By  Neil  Munro,  Author  of 
"  The  Lost  Pibroch,"  &c.    Sixth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

GEORGE    ELIOT'S    WORKS.  Standard 

Edition,  in  2r  volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  £2  12s.  6d.  Also 
to  be  had  bound  in  half  calf,  gilt  top  ;  half  morocco,  gilt  top. 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S  NOVELS.   Popular  Edition. 


Adam  Bede.  v.  6d. 
Mill  on  the  Floss,  3s.  6d. 
Romola,  3s.  6d. 
Felix  Holt,  3s.  6d. 


Silas  Marner,  2s.  6d. 
Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  3s. 
Middlemarch,  7s.  6d. 
Daniel  Deronda,  7s.  6d. 


GEORGE  ELIOT'S  LIFE.   With  Portrait.   Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
*»*  Also  to  be  had,  9  vols,  in  8,  bound  in  half-calf,  gilt  to/. 
POCKET  EDITIONS. 
In  3  vols,  pott  8vo.  3s.  net ;  leather,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.        I  Adam  Bede. 

WISE.  WITTY.  AND  TENDER  SAYINGS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Selected 
from  the  works  of  George  Eliot.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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(MCMILLAN  &  CO/S  BOOKS  FOR 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


LIFE  OF  EDWARD  WHITE  BENSON 

Sometime  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

By  his  Son,  ARTHUR  CHRISTOPHER  BENSON,  of  Eton  College. 


With  numerous  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 


In  two  vols.  8vo.  36s.  net. 

[Ready  December  15. 


THE  GIFT-BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

CHORAL  SONGS  BY  VARIOUS  WRITERS 

AND  COMPOSERS  IN  HONOUR  OF  HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN 
VICTORIA.    Music  Folio.    Bound  in  Parchment.    Gilt  edges.    21s.  net. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

STALKY     &  CO 

Extra  crown  8vo.  red  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

TENNYSON,  RUSKIN,  MILL,  and  other 

Literary  Estimates.    By  Frederic  Harrison.    Extra  crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 


THE  DRAMA  OF  YESTERDAY  AND  TO-DAY. 

By  CLEMENT  SCOTT. 

With  Numerous  Portraits,  2  vols.  8vo.  36s.  net. 

Daily  Arews. — "  Furnish  a  great  deal  of  entertaining  reading,  including  not  a 
little  which  will  provide  valuable  material  for  the  future  historian  of  the  stage." 


THE   WAR   IN   SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Third  Edition,  with  a  new  Prefatory  Chapter,  dealing  with  the 
events  which  have  induced  the  present  crisis. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P. 

With  Three  Maps,  and  with  the  Text  of  the  Transvaal  Conventions  of  i88r  and 
1884.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  OF  TO-DAY. 

By  Captain  FRANCIS  YOUNGHUSBAND,  CLE. 

Indian  Staff  Corps,  late  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Times  in  South  Africa. 
With  Illustrations,  Crown  Svo.  6s. 


HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  SERIES— NEW  VOLUME. 
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By  CHARLES  W.  WOOD,  F.R.G.S. 
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By  G.  A.  HENTY. 

Won  by  the  Sword :  a  Tale  of  the  Thirty 

Years'  War.    With  12  Page  Illustrations  by  Charles  M.  Sheldon.  6s. 

"One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Mr.  Henty's  historical  romances." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"The  romance  is  as  fascinating  as  ever  came  from  Mr.  Henty's  pen." 

Westminster  Budget. 

A  Roving   Commission  ;  or,  Through  the 

Black  Insurrection  of  Hayti.    With  12  Page  Illustrations  by  William  Rainey, 

"  A  tale  that  is  as  instructive  as  it  is  entertaining." — Times. 
"  This  graphic  and  picturesque  story." — Review  of  Reviews. 

No   Surrender !    A  Tale  of  the  Rising  of 

La  Vendee.    With  8  Page  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.  5s. 
"  A  stirring  narrative." — Athenirum. 

"  It  abounds  in  adventurous  incident,  and  is  written  with  an  energy  that  carries 
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NOTE.— The  above  are  the  only  New  Boys'  Books  by  Mr.  Henty 
published  this  season. 


By  F.  HARRISON. 

Wynport  College  :  a  Story  of 

School  Life.  With  8  Illustrations 
by  Harold  Copping.  5s. 

"  Full  of  life  and  adventure  The 

illustrations  are  remarkably  good." 

Standard. 

By  G.  MOCKLER. 

The  Four  Miss  Whitting- 

tons.    With  8  Illustrations  by  Chas. 
M.  Sheldon.  5s. 
"  Delightfully  entertaining,  and  the 
illustrations  are  excellent." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

By  GORDON  STABLES. 

Kidnapped  by  Cannibals : 

a  Story  of  the  Southern  Seas.  With 
6  Illustrations  by  J.  Finnemore. 
3s.  6d. 

"  Exciting  and  interesting  from 
beginning  to  end." — Punch. 

By  ELIZA  POLLARD. 

The  King's  Signet :  the  Story 

of  a  Huguenot  Family.     With  6 
Illustrations  by  G.  D.  Hammond, 
R.I.    3s.  6d. 
"  A  stirring  tale  of  the  persecution  of 

the  Huguenots,  clearly  and  touchingly 

told." — Guardian. 

By  CARTON  MOORE  PARK. 

A  Book  of  Birds.    With  26 

Full-page  Plates  and  other  Illustra- 
tions by  Carton  Moore  Park.  Demy 
4to.  5s. 

Noteworthy  for  its  graphic  and 
vigorous  drawings." — Times. 

By  SHEILA  E.  BRAINE. 

The  Princess  of  Hearts. 

With  70  Illustrations  by  Alice  B. 
Woodward.    Fcap.  4to.  6s. 
"  The  tale  is  told  with  great  skill." 

Record. 

By  A.  B.  ROMNEY, 

Little  Village  Folk.  With 

Illustrations  by  Robert  Hope.  Fcap. 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 
"  Charming  tales  of  Irish  peasant  chil- 
dren, narrated  with  humour  and  pathos." 

Lady. 


By  CAPTAIN  F.  S.  BRERETON. 

With  Shield  and  Assegai : 

a  Tale  of  the  Zulu  War.  With  6 
Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
3s.  6d. 

1  Crammed  full  of  stirring  incident, 
picturesquely  and  vividly  described." 

Review  of  the  Week. 

By  W.  C.  METCALFE. 

All  Hands  on  Deck :  a  Tale 

of  the  Sea.  With  6  Illustrations  by 
W.  Rainey,  R.I.    3s.  6d. 

"  The  story  is  throughout  admirably 
told." —  Westminster  Budget. 

By  E.  DAVENPORT  ADAMS. 

A    Qeeen    among  Girls. 

With  6    Illustrations   by  Harold 
Copping.    3s.  6d. 
"  A  capital  story  for  schoolgirls." 

World. 

By  BESSIE  MARCHANT. 

The  Girl  Captives :  a  Story 

of  the  Indian  Frontier.     With  4 
Illustrations  by  William  Rainey, 
R.I.    2s.  6d. 
"  Well  constructed  and  never  fails  in 
interest."-  Spectator. 

By  LAURENCE  HOUSMAN. 

The  Story  of  the  Seven 

YOUNG  GOSLINGS.  Illustrated 
in  Colour  by  Mrs.  Percy  Dearmer. 
Crown  4to.  2s.  6d. 
"  This  is  one  of  the  most  satisfying  of 
t'tae  children's  poetry  books  of  the  year." 

Literary  World. 

By  ALICE  TALWIN  MORRIS. 

The  Elephant's  Apology. 

With  over  30  Illustrations  by  Alice 
B.  Woodward.    Fcap.  4to.  2s.  6d. 
"Just  the  kind  of  stories  which  are 
good  for  children." — Athena,jtm. 

By  MABEL  E.  WOTTON. 

The  Little  Browns.  With 

So  Illustrations  by  H.  M.  Brock. 
Fcap.  4to.  6s. 
"  A  really  bright  story  of  childhood." 

Morning  Post. 


NEW  CHILDREN'S 

The  Cat  and  the  Mouse.  1 

Oblong  410.     Illustrated  by  Alice 
B.  Woodward,  is. 
"  The  pictures  are  simple,  amusing,  j 
and  cleverly  drawn." 

Manchester  Guardian,  I 


PICTURE  BOOKS. 
In  Doors  and  Out.  4to. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations.  2S.  6d. 

"A  charmingly  got  up  book  of  pic- 
tures and  stories  for  little  folk." 

St.  Paul  s. 


Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 


London :  BLACKIE  AND  SON,  Limited,  50  Old  Bailey. 
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PAOLO   AND  FRANCESCA. 

"  Paolo  and  Francesca."  A  Tragedy  in  Four  Acts.   By  Stephen 
Phillips.    London  :  John  Lane.     4s.  6d.  net. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  has  been 
engaged  on  a  work  far  more  ambitious  than  anything  which 
he  has  hitherto  attempted  and  it  has  been  with  no  little  anxiety 
that  his  many  admirers  have  been  waiting  to  see  how  he  would 
acquit  himself.  Much  might  confidently  have  been  expected 
from  the  author  of  "The  Wife  and  of  "  Marpessa"  but  I 
must  frankly  own  that  magnificent  as  was  the  promise  of  these 
poems  I  was  not  prepared  for  such  an  achievement  as  the 
present  work.  If  Mr.  Phillips  had,  under  the  form  of  drama, 
given  us  a  series  of  scenes,  or  pageants  sometimes  pathetic, 
sometimes  picturesque,  sometimes  richly  fanciful,  of  fine  poetic 
quality,  recalling  Dante  and  Milton  here,  recalling  Keats  or 
Coleridge  there,  I  should  not  have  been  surprised.  But  he 
has  given  us  a  masterpiece  of  dramatic  art  which  has  at 
once  the  severe  restraint  of  Sophoclean  tragedy,  the  plasticity, 
passion  and  colour  of  our  own  romantic  tragedy,  a  noble  poem 
to  brood  over  in  the  study,  a  dramatic  spectacle  which  cannot 
fail  to  enthral  a  popular  audience  and  which  would  in  mere 
stage  effect  have  done  credit  to  the  deftest  of  modern  play- 
wrights. He  has  produced  a  work  for  which  I  have  little 
doubt  Mr.  Alexander  will  have  cause  to  thank  him,  and  a 
work  which  would,  I  have  as  little  doubt,  have  found 
favour  with  the  judges  who  crowned  the  "Antigone"  and  the 
"  Philoctetes." 

Mr.  Phillips  has  chosen  for  his  theme  the  well-known  story 
which  Dante  has  told  with  so  much  power  and  pathos  in  the 
fifth  Canto  of  the  "  Inferno"  and  which  has  been  dramatised 
by  Silvio  Pellico  in  a  play  once  very  popular  on  the  Italian 
stage.  From  Pellico  Mr.  Phillips  may  have  borrowed,  though 
this  is  doubtful,  a  hint  'or  two  for  the  character  and  part  of 
Francesca,  but  beyond  that  he  owes  him  little  or  nothing.  He 
adheres  much  more  closely  to  the  current  tradition  ;  his 
modifications  of  that  tradition  are  not  Pellico's  but  his  own,  and 
his  indebtedness  to  predecessors  practically  begins  and  ends 
with  what  an  intensely  sympathetic  study  of  Dante's  narrative 
has  suggested.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  plot  will  suffice  to  show 
with  what  subtle  skill  it  has  been  constructed.  The  play  opens 
with  the  arrival  of  Francesca  "all  dewy  from  the  convent 
fetched  "  to  be  the  bride  of  the  Lord  of  Rimini,  and  she  has  been 
escorted  by  his  brother  who  presents  her  to  him.  We  are 
thus  brought  at  once  face  to  face  with  those  on  whom  the 
whole  tragedy  will  turn  :  a  few  touches  and  they  already  live 
to  us,  the  stern  and  serious  Giovanni  "  in  the  grey  of  life,"  the 
young,  the  gracious,  the  tender  Paolo  "  wonderful  as  a  prince 
from  fairyland "  and  the  innocent  simple  child-bride  "  whose 
days  have  been  so  still "  and  "  who  hath  but  wondered  up  at 
the  white  clouds."  A  brief  interval  and  a  fourth  enters, 
Giovanni's  widowed  cousin  Lucrezia,  who  with  light-hearted 
Nita  will  be  the  unconscious  accomplice  in  Destiny's  terrible 
sport.  Already  has  the  fatal  passion  kindled  unknown  to 
Francesca,  and  to  the  horror  of  the  still  loyal  Paolo.  He 
struggles  against  it  honourably, 
his  brother  to  allow  him  to 
spite  of  Lucrezia's  warnings,  in 
in  which  an  old  servant  of  the 

the  frightful  tragedy  approaching,  Giovanni,  fatally  misinter- 
preting the  warning,  entreats  him,  commands  him  to  stay. 
Francesca  innocently  adds  her  entreaties  to  her  husband's. 
From  a  conversation,  in  an  ensuing  scene,  with  her  maid  Nita 
we  learn  that  Francesca  herself  is  in  the  toils,  and  with  very 
great  beauty  the  insensible  entrance  of  this  guilty  passion  into 
her  pure  heart  is  depicted  : 

"  And  yet,  Nita,  and  yet — can  any  tell 
How  sorrow  first  doth  come  ?    Is  there  a  step, 
A  light  step,  or  a  dreamy  dip  of  oars  ? 
Is  there  a  stirring  of  leaves  or  raffle  of  wings  ? 
For  it  seems  to  me  that  softly,  without  hand 
Surely  she  touches  me." 

We  are  now  in  the  centre  of  the  tragedy.  With  fearful  pre- 
cipitancy events  hurry  to  the  catastrophe.  Giovanni  learns 
the  truth  from  Lucrezia,  his  heart  to  be  henceforth  torn  between 
the  fiercely  contending  passions  of  the  old  love  for  that  brother, 
that  "  little  Paolo  "  with  whom  he  had  slept  when  a  child,  whom 
he  had  led  by  the  hand  and  "lifted  over  rough  places,"  and 
the  new  hatred  for  the  stainer  of  his  honour,  for  the  thief  of  his 
heart's  treasure.  But  a  conflict  not  less  fierce  and  terrible  is 
raging  in  the  breast  of  Paolo,  and  he  resolves  to  destroy  him- 
self by  poison.  The  two  brothers  meet  disguised  and  unknown 
to  each  other  in  a  shop  in  which  drugs  and  love-charms  are 
sold,  Giovanni  to  purchase  a  philtre  "  that  can  enthral  a 
woman's  wandering  heart  and  all  her  thoughts  subdue,"  Paolo 
to  acquire  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  his  shame  and  to  his 


manfully.      He  implores 
leave    Rimini.      But  in 
spite  of  the  awful  vision 
house  sees  in  clairvoyance 
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Dassion.  There  Giovanni  hears  from  Paolo's  own  lips  what 
Lucrezia* had  told  him,  but  learns  at  the  same  time  that  the 
retribution  which  was  due  from  him  would  in  a  few  minutes  be 
exacted  by  the  offender  from  himself.  Paolo,  with  the  deadly 
drug  in  his  hand,  flings  out  of  the  shop  into  the  night.  But 
Love  is  stronger  than  Death.  "  Life,  life  "  he  exclaims  "  I  can- 
not leave  thee,  for  she  lives." 

"  Much  is  permitted  to  a  man  condemned  : 
I'll  see  her,  hear  her,  touch  her  ere  I  die." 

Meanwhile  Giovanni  thinking  that  the  poison  has  done  its  work 
is  suddenly  summoned  to  quell  a  mutiny  at  Pesaro  for  which 
place  he  sets  out.  And  Paolo  and  Francesca  meet.  There 
will  be  no  restraint  now  ;  Love  will  have  its  way,  but  Love  is 
hand  in  hand  with  Death. 

"  Pao.  Now  fades  the  last 

Star  to  the  East  :  a  mystic  breathing  comes 
And  all  the  trees  once  quiver'd  and  were  still. 
Franc.    It  is  the  first,  the  faint  stir  of  the  dawn 
Pao.    So  still  it  is  that  we  might  almost  hear 
The  sigh  of  all  the  sleepers  in  the  world 
Franc.    And  all  the  rivers  running  to  the  sea." 

The  act  closes  with  a  fine  paraphrase  of  the  passage  in  Dante 
ending  with  the  line 

"  Quel  giorno  piu  non  vi  leggemmo  avante." 

The  last  act  commences  with  the  return  of  Giovanni  who 
learns  from  Lucrezia  that  Paolo  has  not  destroyed  himself, 
but  is  still  about  the  house,  and  they  concert  a  plot  to  surprise 
the  lovers.  But  Francesca,  in  a  most  touching  scene,  implores 
the  childless  Lucrezia  to  be  a  mother  to  her  and  to  take  her  for 
her  child.  Lucrezia,  after  a  burst  of  passionate  affection,  resolves 
to  save  her  from  the  vengeance  which  she  knows  is  imminent, 
and  leaves  her  in  the  care  of  Nita  while  she  goes  to  seek 
Giovanni,  solemnly  warning  her  not  to  allow  Paolo  to  approach 
her.  But  unhappily  in  Lucrezia's  absence  Nita  thoughtlessly 
leaves  her  and  Paolo  makes  his  way  to  her.  Neither  now 
knows  any  control  and  the  lovers,  in  an  ecstasy  of  passion, 
defying  fate  and  courting  death,  lock  themselves  in  each  other's 
arms.  They  pass  behind  the  curtain  and  are  seen  no  more 
alive. 

"  What  can  we  fear,  we  two  ? 

0  God,  Thou  seest  us  Thy  creatures  bound 
Together  by  that  law  which  holds  the  stars 
In  palpitating  cosmic  passion  bright : 

By  which  the  very  sun  enthrals  the  earth, 
And  all  the  waves  of  the  world  faint  to  the  moon. 
Even  by  such  attraction  we  two  rush 
Together  through  the  everlasting  years. 
Us,  then  whose  only  pain  can  be  to  part, 
How  wilt  thou  punish?   For  what  ecstasy 
Together  to  be  blown  about  the  globe  ! 
What  rapture  in  perpetual  fire  to  burn 
Together !  where  we  are  is  endless  fire. 
There  centuries  shall  in  a  moment  pass, 
And  all  the  cycles  in  one  hour  elapse  ! 
Still,  still  together,  even  when  faints  Thy  sun, 
And  past  our  souls  Thy  stars  like  ashes  fall, 
How  wilt  thou  punish  us  who  cannot  part  ? 
Franc.  I  lie  out  on  your  arm  and  say  your  name — 
Paolo  !  Paolo  ! " 

In  a  few  moments  Lucrezia  is  saying  "  I  have  borne  one 
child  and  she  has  died  in  youth  "  and  Giovanni 

"  Unwillingly 
They  loved,  unwillingly  I  slew  them.  Now 

1  kiss  them  on  the  forehead  quietly" 

Work  like  this  requires  no  comment  and  praise  would  be  mere 
impertinence.  It  unquestionably  places  Mr.  Phillips  in  the 
first  rank  of  modern  dramatists  and  of  modern  poets.  It 
does  more  :  it  proclaims  his  kinship  with  the  aristocrats  of 
his  art,  with  Sophocles,  with  Dante.  The  plot  has  its  infirmities. 
Neither  the  scene  in  the  inn  near  Rimini  nor  the  scene  in  the 
drugseller's  shop  serves  any  further  purpose  than  to  give  variety 
to  the  action,  the  one  has  neither  distinction  nor  relevance,  the 
other  lacks  probability  and  is  rather  tacked  on  than  woven  into 
the  main  tissue  of  the  fable.  But  the  central  theme  and  design, 
the  passion  that  is  destiny  shattering  its  way,  amid  the  lurid 
glimpse— lights  of  irony  through  a  labyrinth  of  conflicting 
instincts  and  affections  till  all  is  madness  and  ruin — is  depicted 
witha  skill  and  power  worthy  of  Sophocles.  Dante  is  frequently 
recalled  to  us  in  the  piercing  pathos  and  in  the  flashes  of 
intense  imaginative  power  embodied  with  all  his  terse  and 
trenchant  fidelity.  As  here  where  Giovanni  who  supposes  his 
brother  has  poisoned  himself :] 

Ne'er  did  I  strike  and  hew  as  yesterday 
And  that  armed  ghost  of  Paolo  by  me  rode ; 

or  here  : 

They  catch  fire  those  parapets  ! 
And  through  the  blaze  doth  her  white  face  look  out 
Like  one  forgot,  yet  possible  to  save. 

And  the  whole  of  the  fourth  act  is  superb.  In  the  delineation 
of  the  characters  if  we  except  Lucrezia,  who  is  admirably  drawn, 
and  Francesca,  Mr.  Phillips  is  not,  we  think,  so  successful. 


Lucrezia  is  no  doubt  exactly  true  to  nature,  but  we  doubt  the 
propriety  of  representing  her  expressing  her  peculiar  grievance 
to  a  man  ;  she  is  much  more  likely  to  have  made  a  confidante 
of  one  of  her  own  sex.  Surely  too  Francesca's  fears  and  visions 
would  have  had  more  point  had  they  been  anticipatory  of  the 
fate  which  was  about  to  overtake  her  and  that  could  very  easily 
have  been  managed.  But  these  are  trifles.  Mr.  Phillips  has 
made  a  memorable  contribution  both  to  English  poetry  and  to 
English  drama.  J.  CHURTON  COLLINS. 


MORE  POT-POURRI. 


"  More  Pot-Pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden."  By  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Earle.  London:  Smith,  Elder.  1899.  ?s.  6d. 
Mrs.  Earle  must  be  congratulated  on  a  charming  piece  of 
self-portraiture,  unconsciously  presented.  She  says  that  some 
of  her  friends  wrote  to  her  about  "  Pot-Pourri,"  "  The  book  is 
so  extraordinarily  like  yourself,  that  we  can  hear  your  voice 
speaking  all  through  it,"  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  pay  her  b 
prettier  compliment.  But  it  is  easy  for  a  lady  to  bask 
gracefully  in  the  sunshine  of  appreciative  reviews,  of  which 
"  Pot-Pourri  "  had  any  quantity.  What  is  mcuh  more  delightful 
about  its  successor  is  that  Mrs.  Earle  seems  just  as  pleased 
with,  and  much  more  ready  to  chat  about,  remarks  that  would 
ruffle  most  feathers.  She  says  that  some  of  the  London  book- 
sellers were  rather  amusing,  and  that  she  has  much  sympathy 
with  their  opinions.  One  of  them  said  to  a  friend  of  hers  that 
the  book  was  going  into  the  sixth  edition,  and  he  "  couldn't 
conceive  why,  as  there  was  nothing  in  it."  Another  "  shrewdly 
remarked"  (the  adverb  is  delightful)  "that  he  called  the  book 
a  social  success,  not  a  literary  one."  Mrs.  Earle  even  throws 
out  the  suggestion  that  the  success  of  the  book  "  proved  that 
many  many  people  wished  to  give  it  to  someone  else,  because 
they  found  in  it  a  gentle  rod  wherewith  to  scourge  their 
neighbour."  After  the  booksellers  the  candid  friends.  Mrs. 
Earle  indiscreetly  asked  a  rather  intimate  friend  whether  he  had 
read  "  Pot-Pourri."  He  replied  rather  hastily,  "  No,  I  gave  it 
to  my  cook."  From  this  she  serenely  draws  the  conclusion 
that  the  cookery  parts  had  better  be  collected  together  as 
much  as  possible,  instead  of  being  jumbled  up  as  they  were. 
Since,  however,  she  still  tacks  some  on  to  every  month,  they 
are  nearly  as  difficult  to  find  out  as  before.  One  gentleman, 
of  whom  Mrs.  Earle  has  nothing  worse  to  say  than  that  he  "is 
the  father  of  several  children  "  (which  indeed,  perhaps,  explains 
his  candour  and  force  of  style),  wrote  of  her  theory  of  the  best 
relation  between  young  and  old  that  it  is  "  innately  ridiculous, 
essentially  false,  and  at  once  morbid,  superficial,  and  mis- 
chievous." But  if  he  thought  thus  lightly  to  ruffle  Mrs.  Earle's 
serenity  he  was  very  much  mistaken. 

Mrs.  Earle  makes,  with  some  timidity,  the  confession  that 
she  is  a  non-meat-eater,  and  therefore  that  she  has  not  per- 
sonally experimented  on  most  of  her  principal  recipes.  She 
insists,  by  the  way,  on  calling  them  "  receipts,"  and  argues  that 
in  an  old  cookery-book  of  hers,  "  written  by  a  lady,  and  pub- 
lished in  1770,"  the  word  is  so  spelt.  We  are  afraid  that  neither 
of  these  arguments  is  entirely  convincing.  "  Recipe "  un- 
doubtedly was  applied  first  to  a  prescription  to  be  taken.  But 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  a  prescription 
should  not  apply  to  a  sauce  as  much  as  to  a  black  draught. 
The  fact  thus  confessed  is  only  another  proof  of  Mrs.  Earle's 
broad  sympathies  with  other  people's  likings.  Most  vege- 
tarians— who  are  generally  very  like  teetotallers — make  it  their 
first  object  in  life  to  entrap  one  into  taking  "  vegetarian  steak," 
or  some  such  abomination.  The  recipes  are  by  no  means 
all  remarkable,  and  some  are  taken  bodily  out  of  other 
books,  which  seems  a  little  unfair.  The  most  useful  are 
probably  those  not  usually  to  be  found — the  pickling  of  dam- 
sons, for  example,  or  the  treatment  of  forgotten  vegetables, 
such  as  purslane.  This  wholesome  tolerance  comes  out  very 
well  in  the  section  on  that  inexhaustible  subject  for  ladies — the 
unreasonableness  of  servants.  Mrs.  Earle,  with  characteristic 
benevolence  and  justice,  thinks  that  many  of  their  unreasoning 
ways  are  merely  inherited  traditions,  which  they  can  no  more 
shake  off  without  long  training  than  a  gipsy  can  shake  off  his 
nomad  instincts.  "The  attitude  of  the  mind,"  she  says,  "and 
the  ways  and  customs  of  servants  are  as  incomprehensible  to 
us  as  are  those  of  the  gipsies  ;  and  to  worry  and  hurry  people 
who  have  not  our  views,  and  whose  laws  are  not  ours,  whose 
morality  is  not  ours,  whose  customs  are  not  ours,  is  a  most 
useless  tyranny,  be  it  directed  against  gipsies  or  against 
servants." 

Although  this  Horatian  book  is  "  from  a  Surrey  garden,"  the 
gardening  part  is  scarcely  so  good  or  so  interesting  as  much  of 
the  rest.  Occasionally  there  are  some  useful  hints  from  experi- 
ence of  a  particular  plant  ;  but  for  the  most  part  there  is  little 
more  than  descriptions  of  some  flowers  that  have  taken  Mrs. 
Earle's  fancy.  The  best  way  to  make  use  of  these  would  be 
always  to  look  them  out  before  getting  them  in  Robinson's 
"  English  Flower-Garden."  She  has  got  the  names  with  most 
creditable  correctness  ;  almost  the  only  blunder  we  have  noted, 
except  some  slight  inaccuracies  in  the  names  of  roses,  being 
"chymonanthus  "  for  "  cheimonanthus." 

Lastly,  Mrs.  Earle  has  the  same  "  flair  "  for  good  literature 
found  out  of  the  way  as  she  showed  in  her  former  volume,  in 
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proof  of  which  we  may  instance  her  appreciation  of  "  Ionica." 
It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  she  did  not  take  more  care  to  note 
the  authorship  or  source  of  her  manifold  cuttings,  which  now  we 
fear  must  often  be  quite  lost.    In  a  house  near  Dublin  once 
frequented  by  John  Wesley,  she  noted  on  a  thick  wall  this 
inscription,  translated,  she  believes,  from  the  German  : — 
"  The  Angels  from  their  throne  on  high 
Look  down  on  us  with  pitying  eye, 
That  where  we  are  but  passing  guests 
We  build  such  strong  and  solid  nests, 
But  where  we  hope  to  dwell  for  aye 
We  scarce  take  heed  a  stone  to  lay." 

And  she  adds  the  excellent  comment,  that  there  is  a  strong 
practical  common-sense  in  the  lines  which  would  have  appealed 
to  Wesley's  instincts.  But  why  should  she  quote  such  familiar 
poems  as  Wordsworth's  "  Ode  to  the  Small  Celandine,"  or 
Byron's  "  Bright  be  the  place  of  thy  soul "  ? 

It  is  a  useless  question  to  ask  whether  this  book  is  better 
than  its  predecessor  or  not.  It  is  certainly  not  the  proverbial 
"  second  book  "  doomed  to  failure,  but  is  rather  a  second  and 
quite  as  good  volume  of  a  book  already  found  charming.  An 
excellent  critic  of  the  first  volume  said  that  "  a  spirit  of  a  benign 
and  motherly  materialism  broods  over  the  book,"  and  Mrs. 
Earle  characteristically  "thought  the  expression  rather  nice, 
because  it  was  what  she  had  aimed  at." 
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York  :  Harper.  1899.  3s.  6d. 
"Remember  the  Maine."  By  Gordon  Stables.  London  : 
Nisbet.  1899.  5J. 
To  look  for  novelty  in  the  way  of  Christmas  stories  is  to 
seek  the  impossible.  Time,  the  bookmaking  energy  of  certain 
writers  and  the  ready  acceptance  by  the  gift-buying  public 
of  what  is  provided  for  them  combine  to  cheat  originality. 
With  here  and  there  an  exception  last  year's  books,  re-issued, 
would  serve  this  year's  purpose  as  readily  as  those  specially 
prepared.  It  is  true  the  writers  change  their  ground  and  re- 
name their  heroes  and  heroines,  but  incidents  and  characters 
are  the  same  from  season  to  season.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Christmas  book  comes  as  fresh  to  youthful  palates  as  the 
Yuletide  feast  itself.  Whether  the  mass  of  such  books  is  not 
as  bad  for  the  mental  digestion  as  are  plum  pudding  and  mince 
pies  for  the  physical,  is  a  nice  point  which  need  not  be  argued 
now.  Rather  we  stand  astonished  at  the  immoderation  of  the 
output.  On  the  whole,  Christmas  books,  though  advancing 
no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  literature,  probably  make  for 
good  both  intellectually  and  morally.  That  at  least  is  some- 
thing to  be  grateful  for."  If  they  have  any  effect  at  all  they 
cannot  fail  to  strengthen  patriotism,  to  foster  chivalry,  and  to 
confirm  the  "  go "  of  the  rising  generation.  What  splendid 
fellows  are  these  heroes  we  are  called  upon  to  read  of !  What 
excellent  generals,  we  take  it,  in  the  absence  of  the  Commander- 
in-chiefs  opinion  to  the  contrary,  many  of  our  writers  for  boys 
would  make  !  What  battles  they  win,  what  ambushes  they  avoid, 
what  forlorn  hopes  they  lead  to  triumph  !  If  as  writers  they 
cannot  hope  to  be  stylists  like  the  author  of  "  Treasure  Island  " — 
•of  which,  by  the  way,  Messrs.  Cassell  are  publishing  a  new 
illustrated  edition — they  at  any  rate  emulate  Stevenson  in  mere 
recklessness  of  adventure.  With  a  Henty  in  command  and  a 
staff  composed  of  a  Fenn,  a  Caine,  a  Johnston,  a  Hayens  and  a 
Stables  there  need  be  little  fear  of  serious  reverses  in  the  field. 
Modesty  would  possibly  prevent  these  writers  from  accepting 
any  offer  to  constitute  themselves  an  alternative  Council  of 
Imperial  Defence,  but  in  declining  to  take  such  responsibility 
they  would  fall  far  short  of  the  stick-at-nothing  ideal  they  set 
their  own  heroes. 

'  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty  still  strides  the  Christmas  book-world  like  a 
Colossus.  All  the  stories  published  under  his  name  this  season 
— to  wit  "  In  Times  of  Peril"  and  "  Out  on  the  Pampas  " — are 
not  part  of  this  year's  output.  There  is  one  volume  bearing  Mr. 
Henty's  name  which  it  gives  us  rather  a  shock  to  discover  on 
our  list.    "  Cuthbert  Hartington  "  is  not  a  book  for  boys  and 


girls,  though  many  fathers  and  mothers,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will 
purchase  it  in  the  confident  belief  that  it  is.  The  name  of  the 
writer  and  of  the  publishers  will  alike  mislead.  The  story  is  a 
novel  dealing  with  the  siege  of  Paris,  with  artists'  models 
and  with  love  and  war  generally.  As  a  volume  for  youthful 
consumption  it  is  undesirable  in  a  minimum  degree  only  because 
it  is  Mr.  Henty's  work.  With  the  novel  as  novel  we  have  no 
particular  fault  to  find,  but  Mr.  Henty  may  justly  be  incensed 
to  find  it  put  upon  the  market  as  one  of  his  ordinary  Christmas 
efforts.  Of  the  three  new  historical  stories — three  seem  to  be 
Mr.  Henty's  regulation  contribution — it  can  only  be  said  that 
they  show  little  if  any  falling  off  so  far  as  grip  of  historic  fact 
and  dramatic  possibility  is  concerned.  "No  Surrender"  gives 
a  most  moving  picture  of  the  struggle  maintained  by  La  Vendee 
against  the  Revolutionary  forces.  Leigh  Stansfield's  adven- 
tures hold  the  attention  throughout  because  we  realise  at  once 
the  extreme  cruelty  of  which  the  Convention  was  capable  and 
the  certain  fate  of  anyone  caught  taking  sides  against  it.  In 
"A  Roving  Commission"  Mr.  Henty  sheds  some  light 
on  the  consequent  mischief  of  the  Revolution  outside  France. 
The  Island  of  Hayti,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  has  been  neglected 
by  romance  writers.  Mr.  Henty  turns  its  revolt  against 
France  to  excellent  account  ;  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution he  shows  paled  before  the  horrors  of  the  Haytian 
imitation.  Nat  Glover  of  the  British  Navy  distinguishes 
himself  in  defending  two  ladies  in  particular  from  the  fury  of 
the  negro  insurrectionists.  The  glimpses  we  get  of  Toussaint 
l'Ouverture,  one  of  the  few  negroes  who  have  ever  shown 
themselves  capable  of  governing  wisely,  are  very  interesting. 
Toussaint  was  treacherously  seized  and  carried  to  France, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  starved  to  death  in  prison.  The 
intolerance  which  marked  the  French  Revolution  was  on  a  par 
with  the  spirit  which  afflicted  the  ruling  classes  at  the  time  of 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Miss  Eliza  Pollard 
makes  the  sorrows  and  adventures  of  a  Huguenot  family  who 
sought  the  protection  of  England  at  that  time  the  subject  of  her 
story  "  The  King's  Signet."  Apparently  the  book  is  primarily 
intended  for  girls.  It  will  probably  be  read  with  as  much 
interest  by  boys.  France  appears  in  a  more  admirable 
light  in  "Won  by  the  Sword."  This  is  not  the  first  tale 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  from  Mr.  Henty's  pen.  He 
resumes  the  story  at  the  point  where  France  took  up  the  role 
hitherto  filled  by  Sweden.  The  exploits  of  Turenne  and  Conde 
afford  just  the  situations  through  which  Mr.  Henty  loves  to 
bring  his  heroes  triumphant.  Hector  Campbell  is  a  Turenne 
of  the  playground,  becomes  a  member  of  Turenne's  staff  and  is 
in  some  respects  more  than  a  mild  counterpart  of  his  patron. 
The  degree  of  service  rendered  to  mankind  by  the  French 
Revolution  is  a  question  which  men  will  answer  according  to 
their  sympathies  ;  the  service  rendered  to  Europe  by  France  in 
defeating  the  possibility  of  an  Austro- Spanish  domination  was 
unequivocal. 

Four  of  the  chief  conflicts  in  which  England  has  been  engaged 
during  the  century  are  treated  in  the  section  of  Christmas 
books  we  are  now  considering- — Waterloo,  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
the  second  Afghan  campaign  and  the  Zulu  war.    Mr.  Caine's 
"  In  the  Year  of  Waterloo  "  re-introduces  us  to  old  friends 
whom  however  we  had  not  forgotten  in  the  rush  of  new 
Christmas  acquaintances.    The  interest  and  excitements  of  the 
time  between  the  escape  of  Napoleon  and  his  final  overthrow 
are  well  sustained  :  Mr.  Caine's  heroes  win  the  esteem  of 
Wellington  and  consequently  see  rather  more  of  Waterloo  than 
do  the  majority  of  their  comrades.  The  re-issue  of  Mr.  Henty's 
thrilling  story  of  the  rescue  of  India  in  '57  will  be  sure  of  a 
wide  welcome.    Mr.  Henty  is  hard — and  justly  hard — on  the 
negroes  of   Hayti  :   they  did  not  prove  themselves  more 
barbarous  than  the  mutineers  in  India.    Mr.  C.  R.  Fenn's  story 
covering  the  same  period  is  much  less  forcible  and  realistic, 
though  the  hero  is  a  good  sort  of  lad  ;  there  is  plenty  of  adven- 
ture and  the  illustrations  afford  an  excellent  idea  of  Indian 
scenes  :   they  would  indeed  suit  a  guide-book  at  least  as 
well.     Mr.  William  Johnston's   "Tom   Graham,    V.C."  is 
something    more   than  a  story  of  the   Afghan  war.  Our 
nerves  like  those  of  the  hero  are  tried  in  the  playground, 
in  the  coal  mine,  and  in  the  smugglers'  cave,  as  well  as 
on  the  battlefield.    Between  Mr.  Johnston's  book  and  Captain 
F.    S.   Brereton's  "With  Shield  and  Assegai"  there  is  a 
resemblance  in  places  from  which  neither  suffers.  Both 
open  at  school  and  matters  turn  on  a  fight  in  which  the  light 
weight  wins.     That    is   the    dear  old   Tom   Brown  over 
again.    Of  the  course  of  events  in  Afghanistan  and  Zululand 
from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  hostilities  we  get  an 
equally  vivid  impression.    For  sheer  daring  on  the  part  of  the 
foe  there  was  little  to  choose  between  Afghan  and  Zulu  :  the 
horrors  of  Isandhlwana  were  matched  by  the  rout  at  Maiwand, 
and  both  had  to  be,  and  were,  wiped  out  on  historic  fields. 
Tom  Graham  won  his  V.C.  and  Captain  Brereton  ought  surely 
to  have  recommended  Donald  Stewart  for  the  same  coveted 
distinction.    Perhaps  he  abstained  on  the  ground  that  if  he 
did  so  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  our  Christmas-created  heroes 
would  be  entitled  to  the  honour. 

When  Milton  said  that  "  it  is  of  the  greatest  concernment 
to  have  an  eye  how  books  bemean  themselves  as  well  as 
men,"  he  was  thinking  of  the  wrong  ideas  which  malice  or 
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narrow-mindedness  implants  with  double  force  when  it  seeks 
the  cover  of  print.  If  for  grown  men  and  women  this  is  true, 
what  shall  be  said  of  it  when  applied  to  the  young?  Mr. 
Henty,  though  he  has  been  charged  with  the  generation  of 
juvenile  jingoism  by  those  who  cannot  differentiate  between 
jingoism  and  patriotism,  has  never  been  a  party  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  international  prejudice.  When  history,  with  "  its 
voice  forever  sounding  across  the  centuries  the  laws  of  right 
and  wrong,"  has  declared  its  verdict,  there  may  be  some  excuse 
for  one-sided  views.  Thus  Mr.  Herbert  Hayens  in  making  the 
struggle  of  Chili  to  be  free  the  basis  of  his  vigorous  narrative 
"  A  Captain  of  Irregulars"  is  merely  endorsing  the  findings  of 
history  when  he  shows  the  wrongs  suffered  by  the  Chilenos  at 
the  hands  of  Spain.  Very  different  is  the  spirit  which  moves 
Dr.  Gordon  Stables  in  "  Remember  the  Maine. "  Spanish 
misdeeds  were  as  patent  in  Cuba  as  in  Chili,  but  when  Ur. 
Stables  informs  his  boy  readers  that  the  destruction  of  the 
"Maine"  was  the  work  of  Spain,  he  exceeds  the  limits  of 
ascertained  truth,  he  surrenders  to  bias  and  he  proclaims 
Spain  to  be  not  merely  misguided  but  mad.  ''  Remember 
the  Maine"  is  far  from  being  a  story  in  Dr.  Stables'  best 
vein.  "  I  like  a  boy,"  says  he,  "  with  the  spice  of  the 
monkey  in  him,  but  he  must  have  a  brave  kind  heart  to  back  it 
up."  With  such  a  prepossession  it  is  surprising  that  so  practised 
a  hand  does  not  give  us  a  better  narrative.  It  is  more 
than  surprising  that  he  should  permit  himself  to  blunder 
into  the  statement  that  "  Porto  Rico  is  an  island  lying  to  the 
east  of  the  British  possession  of  San  Domingo."  A  nice 
teacher  for  the  young,  this.  More  pleasing  is  Mr.  Kirke 
Munroe's  "Forward,  March!"  Written  by  an  American  for 
Americans  it  is  less  unfair  to  things  Spanish  and  conveys  a 
most  realistic  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  campaign  in  Cuba. 
The  hero  does  some  remarkable  work  in  the  capacity  of  a 
spy,  but  his  success  does  not  blind  him  to  the  unworthiness 
of  the  role  he  is  called  on  to  fill  in  the  interests  of  his  country. 
If  romance  must  deal  with  events  up-to-date,  "  Forward, 
March  ! "  is  not  a  bad  example  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  should 
be  conceived. 
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It  is  curious  to  note  in  the  school  stories  of  to-day  that  the 
private  rather  than  the  public  school  is  still  chosen  as  the  scene 
in  which  the  plot  is  laid  ;  yet  the  most  successful  school 
story,  one  might  certainly  say  the  only  one  which  has  become 
a  classic,  deals  exclusively  with  public  school  life.  Generations 
of  writers  seem  to  have  evolved  certain  types  of  school 
characters  who  like  many  of  the  conventional  characters  on 
the  stage  are  not  unamusing,  but  are  still  the  veriest  caricatures 
of  the  persons  they  are  intended  to  pourtray.  There  is  the 
headmaster  whose  language  is  always  extra-prim,  generally 
a  pedant  of  the  purest  water,  rarely  respected  and  never 
revered.  Again  there  is  the  incompetent  assistant,  of  which 
type  the  favourite  variant  is  the  French  master,  a  sort  of  lay 
figure  at  which  the  author  discharges  his  juvenile  jokes,  a 
scholastic  Falstaff  who  is  meant  to  be  the  cause  of  much 
merriment  in  others.  Of  boys  there  only  seem  to  be  three 
types,  the  hero  who  can  do  anything,  the  bully  who  is  also  a 
coward  and  a  thief,  and  the  milksop,  generally  endowed 
with  all  the  virtues  and  a  pious  mother.  The  milksop  is 
for  preference  generally  an  orphan,  but  this  is  not  a  sine  qua 
non.  Perhaps  it  is  excessive  to  demand  too  much  character- 
drawing  in  boys'  books  that  are  meant  for  boys.  Certainly  the 
morbid  and  mawkish  stuff  one  finds  in  stories  of  the  Eric  type 
is  best  away,  but  the  boys  in  the  ordinary  school  story  apart 
from  their  chaff  and  chatter  which  is  usually  not  badly  done, 
are  either  conventional  or  the  merest  sketches  in  outline. 
There  Seems  to  us  a  great  opening  for  a  school  story 
that  should  interest  alike  boys  and  "  grown-ups,"  in  which  the 
author  should  attempt  to  depict  the  world  of  school  as  it  is. 
No  doubt  the  task  is  a  difficult  one.  The  world  of  school  is 
sorely  circumscribed,  the  incidents  are  strictly  limited,  and  the 
love-making  that  helps  to  shore  up  the  crazy  structure  of 
half  the  novels  now  written  is  more  or  less  dispensed  with. 


The  very  difficulty  of  the  task  is  likely  to  render  the  suc- 
cess of  a  really  meritorious  school  story  all  the  more  striking. 
"The  Boys  of  the  Priory  School"  is  a  book  not  without 
blemishes,  but  the  study  of  the  milksop  who  turns  out  a  hero 
in  the  end  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  delineations  of  character 
in  the  Christmas  books.  Though  not  wanting  in  pathetic 
episodes,  there  is  nothing  either  goodie  goodie  or  namby 
pamby  about  it.  No  writer  of  the  masculine  gender  would 
have  turned  on  the  captain  of  Langsett  College  which  contained 
fellows  of  sixteen  and  seventeen,  to  fight  the  hero  Ray  who  is 
only  fourteen.  We  learn  that  in  the  fight  Ray's  eyes  were 
closed,  we  will  not  insult  him  by  supposing  the  act  was 
voluntary,  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  next  day 
Ray  was  none  the  worse  "  except  for  a  few  bruises  and  a  bump 
on  the  side  of  his  head."  Such  a  rapid  disappearance  of  two 
lovely  black  eyes  must  constitute  a  record.  The  merits  of  the 
story,  however,  far  outweigh  its  defects.  "The  Boys  of 
Dormitory  Three  "  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  adventures  of 
a  sextet  of  cheeky  young  rascals  with  a  heathen  Chinee  and  an 
old  salt  thrown  in  to  eke  out  the  comic  element.  The  story, 
though  not  exactly  striking,  has  plenty  of  spirit  and  is  put 
together  in  a  workmanlike  fashion.  Pickering  and  Plunket 
the  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee  of  the  school,  are  not  un- 
amusing, and  the  mystery  of  the  Chinese  idol  helps  to  maintain 
the  interest  to  the  end.  The  only  episode  that  tries  our  faith 
is  that  of  the  mischievous  jackass  ;  it  outrages  every  canon 
of  probability. 

"  Wynport  College "  describes  the  metamorphosis  of  a 
spoilt  child  into  a  public  school  boy  and  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  "  motley  crew "  who  formed  his  chums. 
Davie  Jackson  the  small  boy  strikes  us  as  a  sort  of  de- 
generate little  Arthur.  Falsely  accused  of  theft  he  is  expelled 
from  the  school.  The  plot  from  this  point  is  well  worked 
out.  In  the  end  Barnden  the  boy  villain  who  has  added 
picking  and  stealing  to  his  other  undesirable  accomplish- 
ments is  found  out,  confesses  and  is  forgiven,  and  the 
story  concludes  with  a  general  amnesty.  "  The  Fellow 
who  Won "  relates  the  history  of  two  boys.  One  who 
is  open-hearted  generous  and  unsuspicious  is  gradually 
supplanted  in  the  headmaster's  favour  and  driven  from  the 
school  by  the  intrigues  of  the  other  who  schemes  to  take  his 
place  as  the  headmaster's  heir.  The  hero  runs  away  from 
school,  but  returns  in  time  to  rescue  his  enemy  from  danger, 
who  later  on  in  life  gives  up  his  own  chance  of  being  saved 
from  shipwreck  to  repay  the  debt.  The  book  has  plenty  of 
fun  and  "go"  in  it,  and  is  written  in  a  healthy  tone.  Mr. 
Avory's  youngsters  are  real  boys  reckless  in  fun  but  with  real 
grit  and  character.  Incited  by  Mr.  Fenimore  Cooper's  well- 
known  story  they  succeed  in  a  wonderful  deed  of  derring-do 
and  find  rewards  at  the  hands  of  their  old-time  enemy  an 
elderly  naturalist  who  at  first  disliked  boys  and  hated  the 
very  idea  of  a  school  in  the  vicinity  of  his  house.  The 
book  is  instinct  with  humour  and  a  pathos  that  gains  by  its 
natural  reserve. 

"  Kidnapped  by  Cannibals  "  is  a  strange  mixture  of  realism 
and  improbability.  The  early  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
boyhood  of  the  hero  Willie  and  his  two  understudies  Harry  and 
Rob,  and  reads  in  parts  like  a  fragment  of  the  author's  own 
autobiography.  The  improbabilities  begin  with  the  captain  of 
a  herring  coble  who  quotes  Milton,  and  the  scene  shifts  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands  to  which  Willie  and  Bob  (alias  Rob)  sail  in 
an  outlandish-named  barque  called  the  "  Ornithorhynchus." 
Here  they  get  on  to  De  Rougemont's  happy  hunting  ground, 
pearls  are  found  and  a  mutiny  breaks  out.  Willie  and  Rob 
are  not  killed  by  the  mutineers,  but  sent  adrift  in  a  boat. 
They  succeed  in  making  the  land,  only  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  sort  of  king  of  cannibal  islands  whom,  time  permitting, 
they  might  have  possibly  converted  to  Christianity.  As  it 
is  they  do  nothing  worse  than  poison  his  favourite  python. 
Meanwhile  a  tame  swallow,  a  veritable  "rara  avis,"  which  Willie 
takes  about  with  him  returns  to  Scotland  and  proves  thereby  to 
his  parents  that  their  son  is  yet  alive.  An  expedition  is  fitted  out. 
which  recovers  by  the  way  the  derelict  "Ornithorhynchus," 
polishes  off  the  surviving  mutineers  with  far  less  compunction 
than  the  two  boys  poisoned  the  python,  and  finds  a  gold  mine 
in  "  Tierra  Del."  Meanwhile  Willie  and  Rob  have  been  going 
through  a  chapter  of  accidents  which  though  they  lack  the 
vraisemblance  of  De  Rougemont,  are  nevertheless  calculated 
to  fire  the  imagination  of  the  dullest  boy  alive.  Of  course  in 
the  nick  of  time  the  castaways  are  rescued  and  the 
story  most  properly  has  a  happy  ending.  It  seems  to  us  the 
author  nods  towards  the  end.  On  page  262,  Willie's  father, 
despite  his  "paralysing  terror"  appears  to  drop  off  to  sleep  at 
once,  whereas  on  page  273  we  are  told,  "he  felt  no  fear,"  but 
lay  awake  all  the  weary  hours  of  the  middle  watch.  The  author 
has  also  a  very  trying  trick  of  broaching  subjects  he  never  in- 
tends to  finish.  We  know  nothing  more  annoying  than 
false  scents  which  lead  nowhere  and  only  distract  the  reader's 
attention. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  follows  the  good  old  rule  of  plunging  us  at  once 
in  medias  res.  He  introduces  us  to  the  hero  and  heroine  as 
castaways  in  an  open  boat,  whence  he  tranships  them  on  to  the 
usual  mutineer  vessel,  of  which  the  hero  is  perforce  obliged  to; 
accept  the  command.    Adventures  then  come  thick  and  fast. 
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The  crew  are  attacked  by  cannibals  and  pirates,  among  whom, 
strange  to  say,  they  find  the  captain  and  mate  whom  the  mutineers 
had  marooned.  These  again  resume  command,  but,  still 
strange  to  say,  do  not  make  the  slightest  attempt  to  punish  the 
mutineers.  The  hero  occupies  his  spare  moments  in  saving  the 
life  of  his  bitterest  enemies  ;  a  large  part  of  his  remaining  time 
he  devotes  to  love-making  below.  There  is  bloodshed  galore, 
and  the  death-rate  on  board  is  very  high  ;  in  the  end  the  captain 
goes  mad,  the  mate  commits  suicide,  and  the  hero  and  heroine 
commit  matrimony.  The  ready-made  review  the  publishers 
have  so  kindly  inserted,  informs  us  that  all  sorts  of  moral  lessons 
may  be  drawn  from  the  book.  This  is  very  good  of  the 
publishers,  but  we  doubt  if  the  mere  boy,  as  Barry  Pain  calls 
him,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  story  has  been  "  salted  " 
for  his  spiritual  edification. 

In  the  sea  stories  of  the  year  there  seems  to  be  a  distinct 
fashion  in  favour  of  yarns  about  the  merchant  service.  Of 
books  before  us  only  one  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  Navy. 
"Yule-Tide  Logs"  is  a  collection  of  adventures  whose  scenes 
are  pitched  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  mainly  on  India's 
coral  strand.  The  pick  of  the  basket  are  "  Hari  Ram  the 
Dacoit,"  "In  Luck's  Way"  and  "Longitude  Ten  Degrees." 
These  stories  alone  should  make  the  book  worth  buying.  Of 
the  various  strands  from  the  life  cable  of  Bill  Bullen  that  go  to 
make  up  a  "Spliced  Yarn,"  "Convoying  H.M.  Brutus"  is  most 
interesting  as  explaining  the  possible  source  from  which  Rodney 
drew  his  famous  idea  of  breaking  the  line.  The  descriptions  of 
manceuvres  are  not  always  easy  to  follow,  and  the  ordinary  long- 
shore reader  whose  nautical  vocabulary  does  not  extend  much 
beyond  "  Yo  !  heave  a-ho  "  may  well  be  dazzled  and  puzzled  by 
the  wealth  of  nautical  terms  in  which  the  author  revels.  We 
fancy  that  most  readers  will  have  had  enough  before  reaching 
the  end  of  the  otherwise  striking  sketch  of  "  At  Sea  in  Winter." 
"Ned  Leger"  retails  the  adventures  of  a  trio  of  middies 
on  the  Spanish  Main.  The  first  part  consists  of  rather 
threadbare  experiences,  but  once  the  hero  gets  into  Car- 
thagena,  the  interest  never  flags.  We  get  rather  bored 
however  with  the  perpetual  wrangling  and  jangling  of  the 
three  middies,  and  some  of  their  retorts  are  repeated 
ad  nauseam,  for  instance  that  on  "  puppy "  turns  up  no  less 
than  four  times  in  the  book.  "  Loyal "  is  the  somewhat  prosaic 
description  of  a  mate's  misfortunes,  who  allows  himself  to  be 
unjustly  condemned  in  place  of  his  captain  for  negligence  in  a 
collision.  His  next  step  is  to  fall  in  love  with  a  girl,  whom, 
however,  he  does  not  espouse  till  the  last  chapter.  The  story 
is  further  ballasted  with  much  religious  reflection,  which  does 
not  make  it  lighter  reading.  Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire  seems  to  be  the  proper  recipe  for  compounding  a  story  of 
adventure.  Once  you  have  got  your  hero  into  difficulties, 
never  let  him  out  till  the  last  page  is  reached.  Mr.  Collingwood 
admirably  carries  out  this  principle  in  his  "  Castaways."  He 
has  scarcely  got  his  hero  afloat  and  on  speaking  terms  with  a 
singularly  imperious  heroine  than  he  plunges  him  into  a  thrilling 
rescue  of  a  shipwrecked  crew  which  is  one  of  the  best  things  in 
the  book.  After  this  misfortunes  come  apace.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  describe  all  the  exciting  adventures  through  which  the 
hero  and  heroine  pass.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  hero — 
after  performing  exploits  worthy  of  the  V.C.,  the  R.H.S.  medal 
and  half  a  hundred  other  minor  decorations — is  rewarded  with 
the  hand  of  the  singularly  imperious  heroine,  not  to  mention  a 
share  in  treasure  trove,  worth  at  least  half  a  king's  ransom. 
Marine  heroes  seem  to  run  in  trios.  "  Shipmates  "  describes 
the  voyage  of  three  apprentices  to  New  Zealand  on  an  emigrant 
ship  and  their  adventures  there.  Without  being  so  brimful  of 
exciting  episodes  as  "  Castaways,"  the  story  is  a  capital  one. 
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South  Africa  has  apparently  been  left  severely  alone  in 
the  Christmas  books  concerned  with  general  adventure  ; 
but  nearly  every  other  part  of  the  world  at  divers  periods  is 
made  to  yield  a  wealth  of  incident.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
those  of  Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  Thynne,  the  desire  to  convey  in- 
struction has  overbalanced  the  readiness  to  amuse.  Mr.  Hope, 
who  has  a  fine  scorn  for  what  he  calls  "  idle  fiction,"  and  an 
overkeen  ambition  to  bring  that  "critical  personage  the  general 
reader"  to  heel,  is  really  too  stiff-necked  for  most  boys  and  too 
fond  of  delay  in  "getting  to  his  'osses"  to  arrest  the  undivided 
attention  of  any  save  the  most  devoted  of  his  admirers.  More- 
over till  we  get  to  the  end  of  his  "ready-made"  romances  we 
are  rather  tired  of  the  succession  of  young  heroes  who  are  not 
British.  The  final  chapter  concerns  a  memory  of  Lucknow  and 
makes  amends  for  all  shortcomings.  It  is  with  something 
akin  to  surprise  that  one  finds  Mr.  Hope  using  so  colloquial  a 
word  as  "  chucked  "  and  so  obsolete  an  adjective  as  "  sorning." 
Of  Mr.  Fenn's  three  books  one,  an  exciting  description  of  life 
in  the  Sudan,  tells  of  a  brother's  heroism  and  winds  up 
effectively  at  Omdurman.  Another  takes  the  reader  to  the 
South  Seas  and  presents  us  to  a  boy  hero  who  circumvents 
the  dastardly  designs  of  a  savage  old  beachcomber  and  wins 
the  favour  of  the  latter's  black  "  subjects."  The  scene  of  the 
third  is  no  further  afield  than  Cornwall,  and  the  book  is  mainly 
concerned  with  a  thrilling  adventure  of  two  boys  and  a  dog 
in  an  old  tin  mine.  Mr.  Fenn  strikes  the  note  that  is  most 
appreciated  by  manly  boys  ;  his  humour  is  decidedly  infectious 
and  his  dialogue  as  a  rule  excellent.  Perhaps  the  dialogue 
is  at  its  worst  in  the  first  volume,  "  In  the  Mahdi's  Grasp." 

Among  the  books  in  which  treasure-seeking  supplies  the 
leading  motif,  "  The  Dacoit's  Mine "  occupies  a  chief  place. 
A  young  civilian,  as  the  result  of  native  gratitude,  comes  into 
possession  of  a  guide  to  a  spot  in  Burma  where  rubies  may 
be  gathered  for  the  labour.  With  a  young  officer  he  sets  out  in 
quest  of  the  place  and  after  circumventing  treachery,  wild 
beasts  and  almost  unheard  of  dangers  the  two  comrades  come 
off  not  exactly  millionaires  but  with  enough  of  fortune's  favours 
to  reward  them  for  their  enterprise.  Treasure  is  the  motif 
of  many  of  the  exciting  stories  in  "  Peril  and  Prowess,"  to 
which  such  well  known  writers  as  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  Mr.  Henty 
and  Mr.  G.  M.  Fenn  contribute.  Mr.  Savile,  who  chooses 
the  terrors  of  Yucatan  as  his  chief  source  of  strength,  mars  his 
effects  in  "  Beyond  the  Great  South  Wall  "  by  prolixity  and 
slang.  His  combination  of  a  love  motive  with  a  treasure-quest 
in  the  country  of  the  Maya  Indians  is  not  very  happy  nor  very 
interesting  to  the  average  boy.  His  reference  to  Raleigh  as 
"  a  man  with  the  heart  of  a  lion  and  the  brains  of  a  four-year 
old  child"  is  merely  silly.  Mr.  Dudley  Lampen's  narrative 
of  Central  African  exploits  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  bound 
in  black  and  red  and  wretchedly  printed.  Possibly  Mr.  Lampen 
is  a  humourist  and  means  us  to  take  his  fearsomeness  as 
simply  an  exercise  in  the  use  of  the  grotesque.  Looked  at  in 
this  way  such  a  passage  as  the  following  read  in  connexion 
with  the  context  may  provoke  harmless  amusement :  "  On 
all  sides  we  saw  the  flash  and  glitter  of  spear-points  as  well 
as  the  menacing  looks  of  relentless  savages,  whose  shark- 
like teeth  glittered  in  the  firelight  as  though  warning  us  that 
they  would  not  be  unwilling  to  tear  the  flesh  from  our  bones." 
Mr.  Lampen  has  a  penchant  for  the  idea  of  "shark-like  teeth," 
but  his  man-eaters  are  the  merest  puppets.  In  this  book  the 
end  is  marriage  viewed  as  sufficient  compensation  for  want  of 
success  in  the  original  quest  of  riches. 

In  "The  Vizier  of  the  Two-Horned  Alexander"  Mr.  Frank  R. 
Stockton  gives  his  imagination  full  rein.  Fine  humour  plays 
about  a  theme  to  describe  which  the  word  extravagant  seems 
almost  nerveless  and  inane.  But  from  first  word  to  last  there 
is  not  a  dull  page.  In  the  first  four  lines  there  is  a  shipwreck, 
the  rest  is  a  sort  of  epitome  of  the  world's  history.  The 
gentleman  with  the  curious  name  is  introduced  to  us  as  the 
possible  and  probable  originator  of  the  legend  of  the  Wandering 
Jew.  Indirectly  he  saves  the  life  of  the  narrator  to  whom  he 
afterwards  unfolds  his  life-history.  This  begins  in  the  days  of 
Abraham,  and  of  a  great  contemporary  potentate  named 
Alexander  who  wore  his  hair  over  his  forehead  horn-wise  in 
shape  as  a  symbol  of  his  authority.  Alexander  in  a  search  for 
a  little  spring  of  immortality  giving  properties  was  unwise 
enough  to  take  his  vizier  Kroudhr  with  him.  Kroudhr,  then 
aged  fifty-three,  drank  the  waters  of  the  spring  by  mistake. 
When  Alexander  is  finally  convinced  of  his  vizier's  [condition 
Kroudhr  has  to  flee  from  a  diabolical  punishment  and  is 
henceforward  a  wanderer  with  the  doom  of  immortality  at  the 
never-varying  age  of  fifty-three.  He  talks  of  Moses  and  Joshua, 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Solomon,  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  the 
Crusades,  of  Galen  and  Charles  Lamb.  The  record  of  his 
marriages  may  be  cited  as  a  special  example  of  Mr.  Stockton's 
humour.  At  the  moment  when  he  recites  his  story  Kroudhr 
is  the  husband  of  a  Quaker  lady  in  New  York  who  fully  believes 
in  his  identity  with  the  ancient  vizier.    As  might  be  anticipated 
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the  end  of  the  tale  is  an  abrupt  one  and  the  later  adventures  of 
the  grave  wanderer  are  left  to  our  imagination — unless  Mr. 
Stockton  chooses  to  recur  to  them  in  a  future  volume.  "  The 
Young  Master  of  Hyson  Hall"  is  a  comparatively  homely  but 
nevertheless  interesting  story  of  mystery  and  adventure  in  early 
New  England  in  which  a  French  youth  of  undesirable  pro- 
pensities supplies  a  foil  to  the  manlier  character  and  sweet 
disposition  of  his  companions  in  Pennsylvania.  "White  Ivory 
and  Black"  a  story  of  the  Zambesi  is  remarkable  for  its 
chapter  headings,  among  them,  for  example,  being  "  Boats  that 
Pass  in  the  Night,"  a  wicked  parody,  surely.  The  companion 
stories  help  to  make  up  a  moderately  entertaining  book. 

As  already  hinted  we  cannot  unreservedly  commend  Mr. 
Thynne's  Malagasy  venture.  It  seeks  to  recruit  opinion  ;  but 
scarcely  does  this  in  a  likely  way.  However  an  industrious 
Arthur  may  gleam  much  useful  information  from  its  pages. 
The  young  heroes  of  Mr.  Burrage's  tale  are  the  kidnapped  sons 
of  a  much-injured  Anglo-Indian  officer  who  suffers  at  the  hands 
of  his  unscrupulous  younger  brother.  They  are  shipwrecked, 
adopted  by  an  old  shrimper  and  his  sister,  and  their  adventures 
round  the  world  in  the  hands  of  their  wicked  uncle's  agent  are 
varied  and  agreeably  chronicled.  Of  course  reparation  and 
restitution  come  in  due  time,  the  villain  leaving  the  field  to  the 
virtuous.  Apropos  of  castaways  Mr.  Whistler's  romance  based 
on  the  time-honoured  legend  of  Grim  the  fisher  and  his  foster- 
son  the  Danish  King's  offspring  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  the 
kind  we  have  seen  for  a  considerable  time.  Mr.  Whistler 
knows  how  to  instruct  and  stimulate  interest  in  history  without 
being  tedious  or  prolix.  Of  the  two  stories  in  our  list  in  which 
the  Sioux  Indians  figure  "The  Master  of  the  Strong  Hearts  " 
is  far  and  away  the  most  noteworthy.  It  tells  of  General 
Custer's  famous  stand  in  Montana  in  1876.  Mr.  Ellis'  book  is 
a  rather  threadbare  story.  Neither  book  gains  by  its  printing. 
"  Phil  and  I  "  concerns  the  happy  friendship  of  chums — a 
French  and  an  English  lad — who  lived  in  the  stirring  times  of 
Nelson,  Wellington,  and  Napoleon,  and  were  suspected  of 
being  French  spies.  Their  adventures  are  located  in  an  old- 
world  seaport  in  the  South  of  England.  The  "  Bishop's 
Shadow  "  tells  of  the  rise  of  a  Boston  waif  from  the  slum  life 
into  which  he  had  fallen.  The  story,  though  strongly  evangeli- 
cal in  tone,  is  full  of  natural  unaffected  pathos.  It  has  the 
further  advantage  of  being  evidently  written  by  someone  well 
acquainted  with  the  inside  of  rescue  work.  If  one  may  hazard 
a  surmise,  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  to  whose  memory  the  book 
is  dedicated,  may  well  have  sat  for  the  portrait  of  the  Bishop. 
By  those  who  prefer  stories  with  a  religious  seasoning,  it  should 
be  considered  one  of  the  best  Christmas  books  of  1899. 


BOOKS   FOR  GIRLS. 

"  Priscilla  "  (y.  6d).  By  Evelyn  Everett-Green.  "The  Heir 
of  Hascombe  Hall "  (5^-.).  By  the  same.  "Trefoil "(3s.  6d.). 
By  Margaret  Macdonald.    London  :  Nelson. 

"The  Grim  House."  By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  London  : 
Nisbet.  5.5-. 

"  Cross  Purposes."  By  Emma  Marshall.  London  :  Griffith, 
Farran.    1900.  5^. 

"The  Four  Miss  Whittingtons  "  ($s.).  By  Geraldine  Mockler. 
"A  Daughter  of  France"  (5^.).  By  Eliza  Pollard.  "A 
Queen  among  Girls"  (3s.  6d.).  By  Ellinor  Davenport 
Adams.  "The  Girl  Captives"  (2s.  6d.).  By  Bessie 
Marchant.    London  :  Blackie. 

"The  Prince's  Story  Book."  Edited  by  G.  Laurence  Gomme 
London:    Constable.    1899.    6s.    And  various  others. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  girls'  books  and  novels  is 
not  always  easy  to  maintain.  A  few  of  the  volumes  now  before 
us  are  all  but  novels,  with  the  tender  passion  watered  down  to 
all  tenderness  and  no  passion — which,  indeed,  is  as  it  should  be. 
Some  are  historical  romances,  with  a  good  deal  of  swash- 
bucklering  of  the  milder  sort  and  many  strictly  historical  oaths. 
The  rest  are  miscellaneous,  including  a  school  story  or  two 
which  hang  determinately  round  the  examination  paper  of  fic- 
tion, lost,  stolen  or  nefariously  copied.  Of  the  all  but  novel  class, 
"  Priscilla,"  by  E.  Everett-Green  and  H.  Louise  Bedford,  is  a 
good  specimen.  Priscilla  is  a  very  pretty  girl  and  her  sister 
Ruth  a  very  unselfish  one.  Priscilla  is  rather  a  dashing  little 
person  too  ;  she  comes  round  corners  on  her  bicycle  "  at  the 
rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour"  (just  twice  the  speed  of  a  quick 
girl-walker  !)  and  gets  herself  thrown  off  and  picked  up  by  her 
future  bridegroom  ;  thereby  showing  that  she  knew  the  rules  of 
the  game  according  to  the  "  fiction  for  girls  "  code.  The  story 
has  a  good  deal  in  it.  It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome  and 
prettily  illustrated.  "The  Grim  House"  only  just  squeezes 
itself  into  the  all  but  novel  category.  There  is  a  general 
and  felicitous  pairing  on  the  last  page :  but  as  the 
title  suggests,  mystery  rather  than  romance  is  the 
leading  interest.  Mrs.  Molesworth  is  always  readable. 
"  Trefoil "  by  Margaret  Macdonald  begins  with  three  school- 
girls, one  of  whom  says  "  Girls,  can  you  believe  that  by  this 
time  to-morrow  we  shall  be  grown  up  ? "  They  grow  up, 
accordingly,  the  next  day,  and  go  out  into  the  world,  after 
swearing  a  solemn  pact  of  friendship.    The  three  are  to  be  as 


inseparable  as  the  leaves  of  the  trefoil,  and  are  to  meet  one 
another  on  "  this  day  five  years  hence."  A  natural  and  pretty 
little  book,  with  an  encouraging  belief  in  girls'  loyalty 
which  ought  to  do  girls  good.  "A  Goodly  Heritage"  by 
R.  M.  Eady  (Nelson,  2s.  6d.)  begins  with  one  Harold  Vivian 
gazing  upon  the  "  goodly  heritage."  "It  ought  to  be  mine — 
my  own  ! "  he  cried  bitterly  .  .  .  Then  he  works  to  that  end. 
Strikes  ensue,  appreciative  managers,  still  more  appreciative 
maidens — and  finally  "  I  think  I  have  always  loved  you"  she 
answered  simply.  "  Fortune's  Wheel,"  by  Eliza  Pollard 
(Partridge),  is  another  story  with  a  mild  love-interest.  This 
time,  the  young  couple  are  separated  by  an  aspersion  on  the 
man's  character.  He  is  supposed  to  have  stolen  a  rare  coin. 
However,  he  didn't.  And  on  the  last  page,  "  the  bells  of  the 
little  church  of  Eversley  rang  out  a  merry  peal."  "  A  Lady  of 
High  Degree,"  by  Jennie  Chappell  (Partridge,  y.  6d.),  has 
something  of  a  time-honoured  plot,  with  one  variation — the 
babies  are  not  changed  at  birth,  but  one  twin  is  suppressed  and 
brought  up  by  humble  folk.  The  author  thinks  that  "  orbit  " 
is  a  synonym  for  "  eye."  "  The  large,  deep  orbits  beneath 
their  straight  brows,"  &c. 

Now  for  the  historical  stories  for  girls.  An  imposing  one  to 
begin  with  is  "  A  Daughter  of  France,"  by  Eliza  Pollard  ;  it 
has  one  of  Mr.  Nelson's  gayest  red  covers.  There  are  pictures 
with  animated  legends  below  them,  such  as  "  The  Indian  raised 
his  tomakawk" — "He  knew  it  was  all  up  now,"  and  so  on. 
The  tale  is  of  Acadia  in  the  days  of  Richelieu.  "The  Heir  of 
Hascombe  Hall"  is  another  of  Miss  Everett-Green's  many 
Christmas  books,  which  however  all  have  good  average  stuff  in 
them.  Does  Miss  Everett-Green  work  all  night  or  write  eight 
books  at  once  ?  This  one  is  a  tale  of  "  the  days  of  the  early 
Tudors,"  and  an  excellent  story  too.  "  The  Prince's  Story 
Book"  is  a  collection  of  historical  stories  from  English  romantic 
literature  in  illustration  of  the  reigns  of  English  monarchs  from 
the  Conquest  to  Victoria,  and  is  edited,  with  an  introduction, 
by  G.  Laurence  Gomme.  It  has  some  Scott,  a  little  Thackeray, 
some  G.  P.  R.  James,  &c.  We  have  only  one  objection  to 
make  to  it,  and  we  made  that  objection  last  Christmas  to  its 
twin,  "The  Queen's  Story  Book."  It  is  only  that  its  title  and 
appearance  might  take  it  into  the  nursery,  whereas  it  is 
decidedly  strong  meat  even  for  the  schoolroom.  It  is  a  hand- 
some book  and  the  extracts  are  well  chosen  as  to  interest.  "  A 
Loyal  Little  Maid"  by  Sarah  Tytler  (Blackie.  2s.  6d.)  is  about 
Mar's  rebellion  and  a  plucky  small  maid  who  holds  her  tongue 
when  king's  officers  become  too  pressing.  "  Cross  Purposes" 
(Griffith,  Farran)  is  more  ambitious  and  has  a  pathetic  special 
interest  about  it.  Miss  Beatrice  Marshall's  preface  is  perhaps  not 
too  long  to  quote.  "  At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  my  mother 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  write  a  serial  for  '  The  Church 
Family  Newspaper,'  contrary  to  her  wont  in  weekly  instalments. 
The  story  had  reached  Chapter  X.  when  my  mother  was  seized 
with  the  attack  of  influenza  and  pneumonia  under  which  she 
finally  sank.  The  three  following  chapters  were  therefore 
written  by  me,  and  I  should  have  continued  to  the  end  had  not 
illness  and  the  sorrow  of  my  mother's  death  prevented  my 
doing  so.  At  this  point,  Miss  Evelyn  Everett-Green  nobly 
consented  to  step  into  the  breach,  and,  with  great  promptitude 
and  skill,  took  up  the  thread  of  'Cross  Purposes,'  and  thus 
saved  the  story  from  the  fate  of  remaining  a  fragment."  If  a 
personal  note  is  ever  allowable  in  a  preface,  it  is  so  here. 
Mrs.  Marshall  will  be  more  than  missed  as  the  years  go  on, 
and  at  Christmas  time  above  all.  The  patchwork  of  her  last 
book  is  most  cleverly  done.  Nobody  can  see  the  joins  without 
a  microscope  ;  and  the  vigour  of  the  first  ten  chapters  shows 
how  prematurely  the  pen  has  dropped  from  the  busy  hand. 
This  interesting  tale  is  the  last  of  our  semi-historical  stories. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  books  at  the  end  of  the  pile,  "The  Girl 
Captives,"  by  Bessie  Marchant  (Blackie,  2s.  6d.)  is  the  best  and 
freshest.  It  tells  of  the  invasion  of  an  Indian  town  by  hill 
tribes  and  the  carrying-off  of  some  plucky  English  girls.  It  is 
very  good  fun,  and  quite  thrilling.  Juliet  is  a  first-rate  heroine  for 
the  school-room  — a  pretty  girl  with  the  best  kind  of  courage  and 
spirit.  The  snobbish  woman,  Mrs.  Boyd,  and  the  lesson  she  gets, 
are  well  done.  Altogether,  a  capital  little  book.  "  Grandfather's 
Secret,"  by  Catherine  Mallandaine,  and  "  An  Angel  Unawares  " 
by  C.  Weigall  are  both  published  at  2s.  6d.  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  have  nothing  particular 
to  be  said  about  them  except  that  they  mean  excellently  and  do 
fairly  well.  "A  Queen  among  Girls"  by  Ellinor  Davenport 
Adams  (Blackie,  $s.  6d.)  is  a  nice  little  story  of  a  rather  arrogant 
young  woman,  much  improved  by  a  little  adversity.  "  The 
Four  Miss  Whittingtons"  by  Geraldine  Mockler  tells  with 
great  spirit  how  four  young  women  start  forth  to  conquer 
London  and  end  by  earning  a  creditable  livelihood.  The  moral 
is  rather  spoilt  by  the  intervention  of  various  benevolent 
wealthy  people  from  the  machine.  "Blind  Loyalty,"  by 
E.  L.  Haverfield  (Nelson),  is  one  of  the  most  readable  both 
for  girls  and  children.  A  precocious  ten-year-old  of  our 
acquaintance  is  excitedly  absorbed  in  it  at  this  moment.  The 
note-book  that  was  cribbed  just  before  the  examination  does 
not  interest  her  very  deeply.  "  There's  always  that,  or  papers,  or 
something  "  she  says  "  but  how  did  they  make  that  skeleton  ? " 
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NONSENSE  FOR  THE  NURSERY. 

"  Stories  from  Old  Fashioned  Children's  Books."    By  Andrew 

W.  Tuer.    Leadenhall  Press.    1899.  6.r. 
"  The  Talking  Thrush."     By  W.  Crooke  and  W.  H.  Rouse. 

London  :  Dent.    1899.  2s- 
"Wyemarke  and  the  Sea  Fairies."    By  Edward  A.  Cooper. 
1         London  :  Duckworth.    1899.  $s. 

I  "  The  Little  Brownies."    By  Mabel  E.  Wotton.    London  : 

Blackie.    1899.  6s. 
'   "An  Alphabet  of  Musical   Bogeys."     By   Arthur  Layard. 
Lawrence  and  Bullen.    1899.  is. 
"A  Child's  Primer  of  Natural  History."    By  Oliver  Herford. 

London  :  Lane.    1899.    4s.  6d. 
"  This  and  That."   By  Mrs.  Molesworth.   London  :  Macmillan. 
1899.    4s  6d. 
And  forty  others. 

One  cannot  help  wondering  whether  the  writers  of  Christmas 
books  really  write  as  they  pretend  for  the  amusement  of 
children  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  please,  or  whether  it  is  for 
their  own  private  gratification  that  they  produce  bewildering 
nonsense  rhymes,  depressing  ornithological  studies,  frightful 
grotesques  and  other  subtleties  as  Christmas  presents.  It  is 
only  at  a  time  of  year  when  men  are  full  of  charitable  leniency 
and  tolerant  good  will,  that  certain  dismal  humorists,  puerile 
verse-makers,  clumsy-story  tellers  and  feeble  illustrators 
could  escape  condemnation  and  even  find  a  market  for  the 
various  incompetencies  with  which  some  child's  heart  may  be 
saddened  at  this  season.  For  children  are  as  a  matter  of 
fact  excellent  judges  especially  of  fairy  tales,  in  which  branch 
of  literature  many  quite  clever  people  make  lamentable  failures. 
Of  course  much  that  is  bright  and  entertaining  appears,  but  too 
often  the  realism  is  dull  and  unconvincing,  the  tone  bantering 
and  condescending  and  the  humour  suspiciously  like  mockery 
of  the  most  sacred  beliefs  of  trusting  infancy. 

Books  for  the  little  ones  may  be  divided  into  four  classes — 
(1)  Improving  and  instructive  ;  (2)  Fairy  and  other  stories  ; 
(3)  Animal  books  ;  and  (4)  Grotesque  and  nonsense  rhymes. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  and  until  the  seventies  chil- 
dren's books  could  all  be  classified  under  the  first  heading  ; 
they  had  a  distinctly  moral  tendency  if  we  may  judge  by  "Old 
Fashioned  Children's  Books"— a  compendium  of  delightful 
stories  (1788-1830)  brought  together  by  Andrew  W.  Tuer 
and  illustrated  with  admirably  quaint  woodcuts.  It  makes 
the  most  delicious  reading  now  that  no  one  is  expected 
to  be  improved  by  it,  but,  at  the  time,  we  imagine  that 
parents  and  children  took  "Studious  Arthur"  and  "Manly 
Edward "  "  Generous  Susan  "  and  "  Lying  Lucy  "  perfectly 
gravely.  It  is  possible  that  there  was  no  guilty  consciousness 
of  deception  in  the  parents  who  gave  "The  Pleasing  Instruc- 
tor ""  Picturesque  Piety"  and  "Self-inflicted  Correction,"  and 
that  the  children  dutifully  read  "  The  Elegant  Girl "  and  "  The 
Little  Grammarian  " — not  because  they  were  very  different  from 
the  children  of  to-day,  but  because  they  observed  the  reigning 
convention  of  a  gentle  decorous  hypocrisy  which  allowed  its 
heroes  and  heroines  nothing  but  the  finest  sentiments  and 
virtues  and  the  speedy  rewards  due  to  propriety  of  behaviour 
while  such  vice  as  was  allowed  to  appear  was  duly  punished. 
And  these  strong  contrasts  cannot  fail  to  have  influenced  many 
an  infant's  character,  which  is  merely  bewildered  by  subtle 
distinctions  and  realistic  half-shades.  No  quotation  can  do 
justice  to  Mr.  Tuer's  fascinating  work.  Who  would  not  rejoice 
with  Sally  Spellwell  when  her  humble  modest  endeavour  is 
unexpectedly  rewarded  by  being  adopted  at  first  sight  by  a  rich 
old  lady,  while  "  strange  Emotions  arose  in  the  Breast  of  the 
young  Gentleman "  a  nephew  who  accompanies  her  ?  Then 
there  is  the  decorous  Lucinda  who  being  taken  for  a  treat  to  the 
opera  perceives  that  the  singers  and  dancers  "overstep  the 
modesty  of  nature  "  and  recites  with  emphasis  on  her  return  to 
the  country  a  panegyric  on 

"  Domestic  life  in  rural  leisure  passed 
To  guide  the  pencil,  turn  the  tuneful  page." 

Some  interesting  light  is  thrown  on  the  manners  of  the  day 
in  the  directions  for  deportment.  "  Turn  with  an  easy  air 
towards  the  person  you  are  about  to  compliment "  and  for  table 
manners  "  you  see  your  dinner "  being  recommended  as  a 
prefatory  speech  to  the  hostess.  Under  the  heading  of  instruc- 
tion may  be  placed  "  Stories  from  Froissart "  (Wells,  Gardner, 
Darton)  taken  from  Lord  Berners'  sixteenth-century  translation 
—illustrated  in  a  spirited  manner  by  Gordon  Browne.  It  is  just 
the  sort  of  book  that  every  intelligent  little  boy  ought  to  like — 
and  singularly  suitable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  giver  who 
has  not  to  read  it  himself.  The  first  sentence  of  "A  History  of 
Nursery  Rhymes"  by  Percy  B.  Green  (Greening)  has  no 
oredicate  whatever,  and  the  whole  book  leaves  us  as  wise  as  we 
■vere  before  we  read  it,  on  a  subject  which  is  worthy  of  better 
reatment. 

"Fairy- Folk  from  Far  and  Near"  is  a  very  artistic  produc- 
ion — almost  too  artistic.  It  took  us  quite  a  long  time  to 
iiscover  that  the  author's  name  is  Annie  Chyatt  Woolf,  and 
ve  are  not  absolutely  certain  about  it  now.  It  is  a  good  idea 
o  collect  the  fairy  tales  from  many  lands.  It  gives  variety  to 
he  pictures  (which  are  charming,  by  the  way,  but  more  so  to 
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"  grown-ups,"  perhaps,  than  to  small  folk)  and  makes  a  change 
from  the  inevitable  "  stepmother  stories,"  as  the  critics  of  the 
nursery  call  conventional  English  fairy  tales.  "  Elves  "  form  the 
subject  of  Mrs.  Rivett  Carnac's  dull  little  stories  suggested  by 
the  drawings  of  Miss  Wallace  Dunlop  which  are  pretty  and 
cherubic.  "  The  Talking  Thrush  "  is  a  delightful  collection  of 
Indian  tales  discovered  by  W.  Crooke  and  retold  in  a  very 
charming  and  humorous  manner  by  W.  H.  Rouse.  They  are 
beast  stories  (in  which  the  jackal  is  always  a  most  interesting 
villain  as  well  as  low  comedian)  with  no  particular  moral  ;  they 
are  cheerfully  inconsequent  but  always  entertaining  and  full  of 
shrewd  devices  and  pleasing  oriental  philosophy.  The  illustra- 
tions by  W.  H.  Robinson  are  unusually  good.  "The  Scarlet 
Herring"  and  other  stories  by  Judge  Parry  (Smith,  Elder.  6s.) 
are  all  interesting  though  too  condescending  in  tone.  There 
are  pretty  and  whimsical  fancies  in  them  and  touches  of 
humour. 

In  "  The  Crock  of  Gold  "  the  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould  (Methuen) 
gives  us  twelve  fairy  tales  founded  on  ancient  ballads  and 
romances  and  consequently  of  more  vivid  interest  than  the 
usual  tame  productions  of  modern  invention.  The  illustrations 
are  above  the  average.  "  The  Princess  of  Hearts  "  by  Sheila 
G.  Braine  (Blackie)  encloses  a  little  summary  and  notice 
kindly  designed  to  save  the  reviewer  trouble.  It  is  quite 
pretty  and  graceful,  and  the  illustrations  by  Miss  Alice 
Woodward  are  all  that  the  publisher  declares  them  to  be. 
"  Wyemarke  and  the  Sea  Fairies  "  by  Edward  A.  Cooper  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  modern  fairy  tale  and  is  embellished  with 
drawings  by  Dudley  Hardy,  some  of  which  are  childishly 
feeble,  others  more  worthy  of  his  reputation.  The  Rock  Fairy 
is  a  wonderful  Rodinlike  piece  of  woik.  "  Father  Tuck's 
Annual "  (Raphael  Tuck)  is  singularly  old-fashioned  in  appear- 
ance but  is  varied  and  bright  in  its  contents.  "  Mother  Goose  " 
by  Frank  Baum  (Duckworth.  $s.)  is  a  large  handsome  book 
with  remarkable  illustrations  by  Maxfield  Parrish.  "  The 
Other  Side  of  the  Sun  "  by  Evelyn  Sharp,  illustrated  by  Nellie 
Syrett  (Lane.  6s.).  Miss  Sharp  has  a  delightful  manner  and 
real  humour  combined  with  a  pretty  inventive  faculty.  Miss 
Nellie  Syrett's  work  has  greatly  improved,  and  some  of  her 
pictures  are  delightful. 

"  The  Square  Book  of  Animals "  by  William  Nicholson, 
rhymes  by  Arthur  Waugh  (Heinemann),  contains  really  horrible 
little  verses  grating,  uncouth  and  obscure — "The  Toilsome 
Goat  "  is  especially  cumbersome  — 

"You're  a  lively  kid"  is  the  schoolboy  jest  : 
"  But  the  kid  is  driven  to  work  one  day 
"  And  the  hours  of  harness  know  little  rest 
"  For  the  stiff  goat-carriage  round  the  bay." 

A  disconcerting  book  this  for  a  child,  so  different  from  the 
"Belgian  Hare's"  delightful  "Tails  with  a  Twist."  The 
drawings  are  stolid  and  very  square,  almost  too  square,  but 
interesting  like  all  the  artist's  work.  'A  Book  of  Birds"  by 
Carton  Moore  Park  (Blackie.  5s.)  is  a  handsome  well-bound 
well-printed  book.  The  pictures  are  evidently  the  work  of  an 
impressionist  ornithologist  and  presumably  correct  to  a  feather. 
There  is  a  dismal  humour  in  the  short  descriptions.  The 
accounts  and  drawings  of  the  condor  and  the  vulture  are 
calculated  to  tinge  childish  dreams  with  terror.  "  Pussy  and 
Doggy  Tales"  by  E.  Nesbit  illustrated  by  E.  Kemp  Welch 
(Dent.  is.  6d.)  is  a  pleasing  gift-book  for  the  very  young. 
"Pictures  from  Birdland"  by  M.  and  E.  Detmold  (Dent.  5.5-.) 
are  gay  and  accurate  and  full  of  interesting  information.  A 
really  excellent  book  for  bird-lovers.  "Beasts:  Thumbnail 
Studies  in  Pets"  by  Wardlaw  Kennedy  (Macmillan.  4s.  6d.) 
is  a  delightful  book  of  observation  and  humour,  but  the 
earlier  chapters  are  too  full  of  gruesome  and  unpleasant  details 
concerning  the  food  of  frogs,  &c. 

"  An  Alphabet  of  Musical  Bogeys "  by  Arthur  Layard 
(Lawrence  and  Bullen)  is  quite  brilliantly  grotesque  and 
whimsically  original.  The  winners  in  the  Musical  Bogey 
Competition  will  receive  grand  pianos  (Erard)  and  other  prizes. 
The  particulars  of  this  competition  are  to  be  found  in  the 
"Alphabet."  "The  Seven  Young  Goslings"  is  an  amiable 
cheerful  poem  by  Lawrence  Housman,  illustrated  by  Mabel 
Dearmer  (Blackie).  The  verses  have  a  pleasing  lilt  and  the 
pictures  are  gay  and  dramatic.  "  Jack  of  All  Trades  "  by  J.  J. 
Bell  with  pictures  by  Chas.  Robinson  (Lane.  3.?.  6d.) 
would  appeal  more  to  grown-up  people  than  to  children  who 
would  declare  the  pictures  to  be  out  of  drawing.  They  are 
extremely  funny  and  even  clever  in  their  peculiar  way.  They 
vaguely  suggest  Caran  d'Ache.  One  can  also  laugh  at  the 
verses.  "  Nonsense  Numbers  and  Jocular  Jingles  for  Funny 
Little  Folk"  by  Druid  Grayl,  illustrated  by  Walter  Morgan 
(Greening.  3s.  6d.)  is  a  bewildering  though  amusing  topsy- 
turvy book,  the  verses  are  ingenious  and  entertaining  but  rather 
beyond  "  funny  little  folk."  "  A  Child's  Primer  of  Natural 
History"  by  Oliver  Herford  (Lane.  4s.  6d.)  contains  quite 
brilliant  drawings  and  verses  and  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  the 
year.  "  Really  and  Truly "  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Ames 
(London:  Arnold.  3^.  6d.)  is  another  volume  which  will  amuse 
adults  more  than  children.  The  simple  verse  describing  events 
of  the  century  is  illustrated  by  undeniably  clever  absurdities,  but 
they  are  a  skit  on  characteristics  of  various  periods  which  has 


point  in  proportion  as  the  reader  is  well-informed.  "  Jaw-Crack- 
ing Jingles"  by  T.  E.  Donnison  (London  :  Duckworth.  $s.)  is 
exactly  described  by  its  title.  Patient  nurses  and  parents  may 
be  pardoned  if  they  surrender  after  a  due  attempt  to  read  these 
jingles  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  their  charges.  "  Pigs  in  the 
Pigskin"  by  G.  M.  Matheson  (London  :  Sands.  2s.  6d.)  details 
the  doings  of  wee-porkers  of  sporting  proclivities.  It  is  amusing 
but  will  not  suit  all  tastes. 

"The  Little  Brownies"  is  a  book  one  can  be  really  enthusi- 
astic about,  for  once.  We  tried  the  rather  risky  experiment  of 
reading  it  aloud  to  three  intelligent  small  girls  who  were  almost 
in  tears  because  they  had  come  to  the  end  of  "  Treasure 
Island."  It  only  needed  the  first  chapter  in  which  the  professor 
whips  the  wrong  twin,  to  make  them  forget  Silver  himself :  and 
the  book  had  to  be  passed  round  again  for  every  picture 
to  be  gloated  over  twice.  Without  the  artist,  it  would 
still  be  attractive,  but  no  author  and  illustrator  could  have 
worked  better  together.  Both  are  to  be  specially  congratulated 
on  the  twins,  "  so  funny  and  so  darling,"  as  the  critics  from 
upstairs  pronounce  them.  "The  Little  Panjandrum's  Dodo" 
is  another  Wallypug  book  without  the  Wallypug.  Mr.  Farrow 
is  perhaps  the  most  popular  children's  writer  of  clever  nonsense 
at  present.  His  is  occasionally  excellent  fooling,  and  Mr.  Allan 
Wright's  illustrations  are  always  commendable.  Sometimes  the 
fun  is  a  little  laboured.  We  miss  the  spontaneous  absurdity  of 
Lewis  Carroll.  But  it  is  rather  hard  to  expect  Mr.  Farrow  to  be 
Lewis  Carroll  ;  and  children  adore  him,  which  is  the  great  thing. 
"Black  Puppy"  by  Theodora  Elmslie  and  "His  Little  Royal 
Highness  "  by  Ruth  Ogden  (Griffith,  Farran.  3.?.  6d.  each)  are 
simple  and  prettily  got  up.  "  Dot  and  the  Kangaroo  "  by  Ethel 
Pedley  (Burleigh.  3J.  6d.)  makes  an  appeal  to  the  public  on 
the  grounds  that  the  author  spent  her  life  in  Australia,  loved 
Australia  and  is  now  dead.  There  is  a  portrait  of  her  on  the 
first  page.  What  is  perhaps  more  to  the  point  is  that  the 
Sydney  artist  Mr.  Frank  Mahoney  knows  his  kangaroo  and 
shows  him  cleverly,  and  that  the  story  is  fairly  attractive.  It  is 
dedicated  to  "  the  children  of  Australia,  in  the  hope  of  enlisting 
their  sympathies  for  the  many  frolicsome  creatures  of  their  fair 
land."  Mrs.  Molesworth's  "This  and  That"  (Macmillan. 
4s.  6d.)  is  a  dear  little  book.  "  The  Old  Pincushion  "  also  by 
Mrs.  Molesworth  (Griffith,  Farran.  3s.  6d.)  is  for  rather  older 
children  and  is  less  striking.  "  Mignonne"  by  Jennie  Chappell 
(Blackie.  2s.)  has  an  abduction  by  gipsies  in  it,  which  is  stale 
but  exciting,  if  such  a  thing  can  be.  Two  books  before 
us,  "The  Suitors  of  Aprille "  and  "Wee  Folk,  Good 
Folk"  turn  out  not  to  be  for  children,  after  all.  Appear- 
ances are  deceitful.  "Sylvia  in  Flowerland"  by  Linda 
Gardiner  (Seeley.  3s.  6d.)  is  pretty,  but  tries  to  be  in- 
structive, which  children  will  soon  discover  and  resent.  Let 
botany  be  botany.  "  The  Story  of  the  Treasure  Seekers  "  by 
E.  Nesbit  (Unwin.  6s.)  is  a  handsome  and  readable  book  with 
Gordon-Browne-cum-Baumer  pictures.  The  title  describes  the 
sort  of  tale  it  is.  "  Pierrette  "  by  Henry  de  Vere  Stacpoole 
(the  Bodley  Head)  is  terribly  sentimental.  A  little  girl  in  it 
cries  at  every  tale  of  woe  and  upsets  ink  without  being  scolded. 
"  We  hate  her  "  said  the  critics  from  upstairs. 


NOVELS. 

"  Active  Service."    By  Stephen  Crane.    London  :  Heinemann. 
1 899.  6s. 

It  will  be  a  disappointment  to  many  to  find  that  "Active 
Service  "  is  a  novel  of  character  rather  than  of  action.  The  cover 
alone  suggests  blood-guiltiness.  It  is  true  that  Greece  and 
Turkey  do  a  little  fighting  here  and  there  in  the  course  of  the 
story,  but  the  spirit  of  war  wears  a  cap  and  bells  throughout 
and  neither  author  nor  reader  takes  it  very  seriously.  Mr.  Crane 
is  impressed  by  the  Greeks  as  a  people  who  "  exist  on  a  basis 
of  gibbering."  As  his  American  party  escaped  round  the  Gulf 
of  Arta  "  they  passed  a  little  soldier  leading  a  prisoner  by  a 
string.  They  passed  more  frightened  peasants,  who  seemed 
resolved  to  flee  down  into  the  very  boots  of  Greece.  And 
people  looked  at  them  with  scowls,  envying  them  their  speed. 
At  the  little  town  from  which  Coleman  had  embarked  at  one 
stage  of  the  upward  journey,  they  found  crowds  in  the  streets. 
There  was  no  longer  any  laughter,  any  confidence,  any  vim. 
All  the  spirit  of  the  visible  Greek  nation  seemed  to  have  been 
knocked  out  of  it  in  two  blows.  But  still  they  talked,  and  never 
ceased  talking."  Far  the  best  thing  in  the  book— and  it  con- 
stitutes the  bulk  of  the  plot— is  the  study  of  Coleman,  the 
journalist.  Other  critics  have  praised  Mr.  Stephen  Crane  with 
weighty  superlatives  on  account  of  his  wonderful  gift  of  realistic 
description,  wonderful  imagination,  wonderful  dramatic  power, 
and  so  on.  To  us,  the  descriptions,  the  imagination  and  the 
dramatic  power  always  smell  a  little  of  the  lamp.  We  are 
tempted  to  call  him  "  wonderful "  this  time  on  quite  other 
grounds.  The  character  of  Coleman  is  "  wonderfully  "  drawn. 
For  supreme  naturalness  not  many  characters  in  fiction  can 
beat  it.  Mr.  Crane  has  made  the  man  live. 
"An  Obscure  Apostle."  From  the  Polish  of  Madame 
Orzeszko.    London  :  Greening.    1899.  6s. 

Very  few  English  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
Madame  Orzeszko— perhaps  not  more  than  are  familiar  with 
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the  Polish  language.  Not  long  ago  this  might  have  been  said 
of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  her  countryman,  but  now  by  means 
of  translations  of  some  of  his  more  popular  novels  such  as  "  By 
Fire  and  Sword  "  and  "  Quo  Vadis  "  we  have  been  enabled  to 
extend  our  knowledge  of  Slavonic  literature  which  was  before 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  novels  of  Tourganieff  and  Tolstoi. 
This  novel  of  Mme.  Orzeszko  now  translated  by  Mr.  De 
Soissons  is  we  believe  the  only  one  of  her  numerous  books 
which  has  yet  appeared  in  English,  but  she  is  better  known  in 
France,  though  that  country  is  not  usually  supposed  to  be  par- 
ticularly generous  in  recognising  talent  other  than  its  own 
Some  of  her  novels  have  appeared  in  the  "  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes."  In  Germany  too  she  is  well  known  ;  and  Mr.  De 
Soissons  quotes  a  statement  by  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  that 
Mme.  Orzeszko  "  still  holds  the  sceptre  as  a  novelist  in  her  own 
country."  We  are  quite  aware  that  a  certain  element  of  strange 
ness  in  names  of  persons,  and  of  unfamiliarity  with  the  scenes 
and  modes  of  life,  causes  some  perplexity  and  difficulty  to 
English  readers  of  Polish  novels  ;  but  there  are  few  of  these 
hindrances  to  complete  enjoyment  in  an  "  Obscure  Apostle." 
The  story  is  not  indeed  concerned  with  Polish  life  strictly 
speaking,  but  with  a  Jewish  community  settled  in  Poland  ;  and 
readers  of  Mr.  ZangwilFs  "  Children  of  the  Ghetto  "  and  other 
Jewish  stories  will  be  struck  with  the  very  remarkable  simi- 
larity between  Mr.  ZangwilFs  pictures  of  Jewish  life,  thought, 
and  character,  and  those  of  Mme.  Orzeszko.  This  is  itself 
of  considerable  interest,  but  it  is  also  embarrassing  to  a  certain 
extent  ;  and  it  would  almost  have  been  better  if  the  translator 
had  enabled  the  English  public  to  make  acquaintance  with  his 
author's  powerful  and  charming  talent  through  the  medium  of 
some  of  her  novels  dealing  with  a  less  special  subject.  But  this 
is  a  somewhat  ungracious  spirit  in  which  to  speak  of  an  ab- 
sorbing and  delightful  story,  and  we  are  sure  it  will  be  read  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  by  those  who  can  best  appreciate  the 
merits  of  the  finer  kinds  of  fiction. 

"  The  Human  Interest :   a  Study  in  Incompatibilities."  By 
Violet  Hunt.    London  :  Methuen.    1899.  6s. 

We  are  very  glad  that  Miss  Violet  Hunt  has  seen  the 
wisdom  of  leaving  to  harder  hands  than  hers  the  unwieldy 
tragic  apparatus  she  laboured  at,  with  scant  success,  in  "  Un- 
kist,  Unkind,"  and  of  returning  to  her  proper  business  of  satiric 
comedy.  In  "A  Hard  Woman"  she  showed  great  skill  in 
seizing  and  recording  certain  phases  of  contemporary  life,  and 
although  her  temperament  is  rather  analytical  than  imaginative, 
that  tale  of  the  painter,  his  hard  wife,  and  the  attractive  tertium 
quid,  was  composed  with  a  keen  sense  of  dramatic  fitness  and 
a  deliberate  reticence  which  were  wanting  in  the  later  book.  All 
Miss  Hunt's  best  qualities  are  brought  to  light  again  in  "  The 
Human  Interest,"  which  is  the  story  of  a  not  very  cheerful 
landscape-painter  who  resolutely  rejected,  from  his  life  as  from 
his  canvasses,  all  thought  or  love  of  woman.  At  last  "the 
human  interest "  intruded,  in  the  shape  of  a  flightily  sincere 
creature,  with  provincial  yearnings  after  self-culture  and 
modernity,  who  had  left  her  besotted  husband  in  search 
of  freedom.  Phcebe  Elles,  in  her  vanity  and  her  oddly 
pathetic  affectations,  is  a  marvellously  subtle  study,  and 
the  growth  of  love  in  the  churlish  painter  —  the  duel 
of  art  against  nature,  to  quote  from  the  obliging  pub- 
lisher's circular — is  described  with  all  that  singular  detachment 
and  impartiality  which  some  of  Miss  Hunt's  critics  are  pleased 
to  call  cynicism.  Certainly  Miss  Hunt  is  inclined  rather  to 
laugh  at  than  with  her  characters,  and  we  are  sure  that  she  never 
wept  with  them  ;  but  in  that  very  detachment  from  personal 
sympathy  lies  the  secret  of  her  clear  atmosphere,  in  which 
every  motive  and  every  movement  are  plainly  visible.  Perhaps 
the  comedy  is  a  little  heartless,  and  one  is  inclined  to  suspect 
that  the  curtain  was  dropped  with  such  startling  suddenness 
because  a  continuation  of  the  story  would  have  plunged 
the  author  into  unaccustomed  pathos — for,  whether  Edmund 
Rivers  married  Phcebe  Elles  or  not,  the  end  must  have 
been  certain  discontent  and  misery.  As  it  stands,  however, 
the  book  is  brilliant  and  entertaining,  full  of  shrewd  observation 
and  keen  humour,  and  in  every  way  an  advance  on  Miss  Hunt's 
previous  work. 

"  The  White  Queen."    By  Russell  Gamier.    London  :  Harper. 
1 899.  6s. 

Historical  novels  are  somewhat  rare  at  the  present  day  and 
unless  they  come  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  with  an  eye  to  the 
picturesque  and  ability  to  seize  the  dramatic  possibilities  which 
abound  in  every  epoch  of  a  nation's  history  they  weary.  "  The 
White  Queen"  is  so  nearly  a  good  novel,  that  it  is  a  disappoint- 
ment not  to  be  able  to  give  it  full  praise.  It  deals  with  the 
fortunes  of  Mary  Tudor,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  marries 
the  invalid  King  Louis  XII.  of  France,  for  reasons  of  state, 
whilst  her  heart  is  in  the  keeping  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke 
of  Suffolk.  Three  young  scions  of  the  House  of  Brandon 
follow  pretty  Mary  Tudor  to  France,  taking  vows  upon  them- 
selves to  watch  over  her  safety  and  render  to  her  knightly 
service.  The  record  of  their  adventures  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  might  have  been  made  extremely  interesting.  The 
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three  young  gentlemen  watching  over  Mary's  safety,  now  and 
then  bring  to  mind  the  «  immortal  three  "  of  the  elder  Dumas. 

"A  Sailor's  Bride."    By  Guy  Boothby.     London:  White. 
1899.  5* 

The  wicked  uncle  of  Mr.  Guy  Boothby's  bespangled  yarn  had 
"  the  fatal  power  of  making  other  people  believe  that  he  was 
cleverer  than  he  really  was."  For  Mr.  Boothby's  sake  we  trust 
that  this  peculiar  power  is  not  so  deadly  as  he  seems  to 
think  it  is,  were  it  so,  many  a  weak-headed  nursemaid  to 
whose  sentimental  imaginings  this  prolific  writer  ministers 
would  assuredly  be  in  danger  of  losing  one  of  the  chief  joys 
of  her  callow  existence.  "  A  Sailor's  Bride"  is  written  on  lines 
now  painfully  familiar.  It  tells  of  a  play-acting  naval  officer 
who,  disguised  as  an  Arab,  is  outwitted  by  the  native  chief  he 
is  sent  to  capture,  but  who,  under  highly  improbable  circum- 
stances, rescues  a  beautiful  girl  from  imminent  death,  and 
then  tells  her  as  if  he  thought  she  never  dreamt  of  such  a 
thing  before  how  much  he  loves  her.  The  story  does  not 
matter  much  to  Mr.  Boothby.  He  just  piles  incident  on  inci- 
dent after  the  manner  of  the  old  barnstormers  and  with  about 
as  much  fidelity  to  actual  life.  He  labels  one  character 
a  man  and  another  a  woman  and  works  his  puppets  with  the 
genius  of  a  third-rate  ventriloquist  who  is  but  sparsely  supplied 
with  patter  and  has  no  knowledge  of  individuality.  One 
wonders  how  books  of  this  class  achieve  a  circulation.  Save 
for  the  "  raw-head "  element  in  them  they  are  clean,  and  this 
virtue  is  all  that  can  be  justly  claimed  for  "A  Sailor's  Bride." 

"  The  Pursuit  of  Camilla."    By  Clementina  Black.    London  : 
Pearson.    1899.  6s. 

"The  Pursuit  of  Camilla"  is  a  charmingly  airy  trifle  of  a 
book.  Camilla  has  a  fairy-tale  atmosphere  about  her,  but  turns 
out  to  be  just  a  modern  pretty  girl.  She  has  been  duped  into 
imagining  herself  a  deep  and  dark  conspirator,  of  vast  danger 
to  the  peace  of  nations,  by  an  unscrupulous  ruffian  of  a  cousin, 
who  lures  her  to  his  castle  to  force  her  into  marriage,  all  in  the 
good  old  style.  A  young  Englishman,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
hastens  to  the  rescue.  The  "  pursuit "  is  worked  out  in  the 
most  lively  manner.  Sometimes  it  is  Camilla's  pretty  parasol 
that  she  leaves  to  mark  her  trail,  sometimes  a  note  pencilled 
on  a  pocket  handkerchief.  The  thing  is  lightly  and  gracefully 
done,  and  is  distinctly  clever.  Miss  Black  has  the  right 
touch  for  this  sort  of  book.  Her  diplomatists  are  admirable, 
her  women  charming. 

"  On  Trial."    By  Zack.    London  :  Blackwood.    1899.  6s. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  deny  this  book  a  certain  cleverness, 
particularly  in  the  dissection  of  rustic  characters,  but  the  many 
irrelevant  incidents  and  conversations  prevent  our  regarding  it 
as  a  work  of  art.  Nor  does  the  extraordinarily  depressing 
effect  of  the  story  incline  a  reader  to  indulgence.  The  chief 
character  is  so  impossible  a  cur  that  no  sympathy  is  possible 
for  the  succession  of  miseries  which  a  particle  of  pluck  would 
have  enabled  him  to  avoid.  The  heroine  affords  some  pathetic 
touches,  but  these  are  overshadowed  by  an  unnecessary  theft 
and  much  unnecessary  silliness.  On  the  whole,  the  book  must 
be  dismissed  as  morbid  and  unreal  ;  it  is  weighed  down  by  an 
intolerable  dialect ;  and  few  will  be  tempted  to  encourage 
Zack's  further  literary  efforts,  though  the  present  is  not  without 
a  distorted  skill  of  its  own. 

"  Heavens  of  Brass."    By  W.  Scott  King.    London  :  At  the 
Sign  of  the  Unicorn.    1899.  6*. 

Anyone  who  can  overcome  the  repugnance  which  the 
"  decorated  cover  "  of  this  book  must  arouse,  will  find  the  con- 
tents quite  readable.  The  theme  is  not  a  novel  one,  for  other 
writers  have  treated  the  life  of  a  young  man  of  humble  stock, 
educated  at  a  great  sacrifice  for  the  career  of  a  Nonconformist 
minister  but  driven  by  doubts  to  repudiate  the  profession  and 
break  his  father's  heart.  The  description  of  life  in  a  Welsh 
coal-mining  district  is  distinctly  good,  and  there  is  merit  in  the 
account  of  the  Midland  theological  college.  Again,  one  can 
forgive  much  to  a  hero  who,  at  his  entrance  examination  to  the 
above  seminary,  declared  that  "the  Bible  was  written  in 
English  and  then  translated  into  Welsh  afterwards." 

"Against  the  Tides  of  Fate."  By  J.  A.  Barry.  London  : 
Duckworth.  1899.  2s-  bd. 
In  this  volume  of  short  sea  stories,  Mr.  John  Arthur  Barry 
gives  his  readers  some  very  startling  and  vivid  pictures  of  life 
at  sea.  There  are  three  or  four  tales  among  them  well  worth 
reading,  the  first  one,  certainly,  and  the  two  last  in  the  volume. 
In  "  Steer  North-East "  there  is  an  under-current  of  true 
pathos,  which  is  charming,  and  "That  Boy  Jack"  presents 
a  picture  of  such  wonderful  pluck,  daring,  and  cleverness,  that 
he  must  surely  become  the  idol  of  all  boys,  who  are  longing 
"  to  go  and  do  something "  !  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
book  contains  too  many  scenes  of  dark  horror  and  suffering  to 
make  it  either  generally  attractive  or  healthy,  in  spite  of  its 
decided  power  and  picturesqueness. 


"  Rising  Fortunes  :  the  Story  of  a  Man's  Beginnings."  By 
John  Oxenham.  London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1899.  6s. 
Mr.  Oxenham's  story  of  the  two  young  Scotsmen  who  come 
to  London  in  search  of  a  living,  and  of  whom  one  is  an  artist 
in  black  and  white,  the  other  an  aspiring  journalist,  is  not 
without  entertainment  of  a  light  sort.  The  improbabilities  of 
some  of  the  situations  are  only  such  as  one  expects  to  find  in 
minor  novels  and  the  destinies  of  the  author's  heroes  are 
obvious  from  the  outset. 

"The  Bread  of  Tears."  By  G.  B.  Burgin.  London:  John 
Long.  1 899.  6s. 
Mr.  Burgin  is  writing  so  fast  that  he  is  in  danger  of  losing 
his  sense  of  humour.  "  The  Bread  of  Tears  "  cannot  be  praised 
for  anything  except  the  description  of  a  community  of  American 
missionaries  in  Armenia.  The  plot  is  rank  melodrama  and 
Mr.  Burgin's  characters,  when  he  will  take  a  little  trouble  with 
them,  are  far  too  good  for  such  staging.  He  knows  his 
Armenia,  but  he  is  a  very  indifferent  creator  of  murderers  and 
bandits. 

"  McTeague."    By  Frank  Norris.    London  :  Grant  Richards. 
1 899.  6j. 

As  a  social  study  Mr.  Frank  Norris  has  chosen  a  San 
Franciscan  type  of  life  which  is  repulsive  in  the  sordidness  of 
its  vulgarity  ;  he  gives  his  readers  a  picture  of  human  nature 
in  its  brute  aspect.  There  are  some  minor  offences  against 
art,  and  we  can  scarcely  conceive  it  possible  to  find  much  more 
unpleasant  characters  to  delineate.  The  drab  monotone  of  the 
story  is  unrelieved. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

"  The  Wonder  Workers  :  a  Dream  of  Holy  Flowers."  By 
A.  O'D.  Bartholeyns.  With  Illustrations  by  Delapoer 
Downing.  London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1900.  6s. 
Mr.  Bartholeyns'  book  is  pretty  and  fanciful  enough  to  please 
children  but  it  has  also  a  wider  appeal  to  the  lovers  of  mystical 
and  legendary  lore.  All  the  tender  beautiful  fancies  by  which 
the  Catholic  mediaeval  mind  interpreted  the  eloquence  of 
flowers  as  symbols  of  truths  lovelier  even  in  their  spiritual 
beauty  than  the  colour  and  fragrance  of  roses  and  lilies  are 
gathered  together  with  reverence,  and  appreciation  of  their 
fESthetic  value  if  not  of  their  devout  and  illuminating  insight. 
The  pretty  red  and  white  of  the  daisy  are  the  confusion  and 
purification  of  S.  Margaret  of  Cortona  ;  lilies  came  from  the 
tears  of  Eve  ;  roses  springing  up  as  a  thicket  protected  the  Holy 
Child  on  the  road  to  Egypt  when  the  crackling  talkative  genista 
nearly  betrayed  Him  to  His  enemies.  The  rose  of  all  flowers 
has  the  fullest  significance  as  befits  its  beauty.  In  many 
legends  such  as  that  of  S.  Elizabeth  does  the  modesty  of  charity 
seeking  to  hide  its  good  works  find  exquisite  concealment  in  a 
wealth  of  rose-leaves.  Emblem  of  secrecy  it  is  placed  over  the 
Confessional  as  a  finger  on  the  lips.  The  willow  weeps  that  its 
branches  were  once  the  scourge  of  its  Maker,  and  the  hawthorn 
is  pallid  with  the  remembrance  that  it  formed  the  crown  of 
thorns.  A  chapter  extremely  useful  for  reference  is  that  on  the 
fruit  and  flowers  used  as  symbols  and  decoration  in  the  pictures 
of  the  National  Gallery.  The  illustrations  which  are  in  wash 
and  in  colour  are  full  of  feeling  and  grace,  the  "  Legend  of  the 
Carline  Thistle  "  being  a  singularly  pretty  piece  of  work. 

"  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha."  Primera  Edicion  del  texto 
restituido  por  J.  Fitzmaurice- Kelly  y  J.  Ormsby.  Segunda 
Parte.  Vol.  2.  Londres  :  Nutt.  1899.  42s. 
Amazement  can  alone  be  aroused  that  this  important  work 
should  see  the  light  in  this  country.  Like  "  the  Cambridge 
Shakespeare,"  it  gives  the  exact  text  of  the  first  edition,  only 
amending  obvious  misprints,  and  all  lovers  of  the  ingenioso 
caballero  will  make  a  point  of  possessing  it.  Lest  an  English 
introduction  should  be  deemed  an  impertinent  intrusion,  it  has 
been  delicately  relegated  to  the  end  of  the  volume  with  a  fine 
disregard  for  the  incongruity  of  such  a  position.  It  deserves, 
however,  to  be  read  first  for  the  many  new  side-lights  which  it 
affords.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  editors  that  the 
first  edition  is  the  most  deserving  of  rescue,  for  the  talk  of 
Cervantes'  bumpkins,  being  a  faithful  reflection  of  real  life 
"  with  a  plentiful  lacing  of  archaisms,  solecisms  and  blunders," 
set  countless  traps  for  succeeding  editors.  For  instance,  after 
the  battle  with  the  wine- skins,  Sancho,  hunting  for  the  giant's 
head,  protests  that  he  has  seen  it  cut  off  "  por  mis  misnn'simos 
ojos,"  but  this  spluttering  superlative,  intended  to  convey  the 
Squire's  excitement,  has  been  treated  as  a  printer's  error  by  one 
editor  and  solemnly  set  down  as  plain  "  mismos."  As  the  intro- 
duction sums  it  up,  "  any  backsliding  from  the  humdrum  tends 
to  beget  a  suspicion  of  error  in  the  editorial  mind  ;  and,  were 
it  not  that  Sancho's  flounderings  are  ofttimes  expressly  pointed 
out  in  the  text,  they  might  too  probably  have  been  purged  as 
misprints."  It  is  indeed  appalling  to  reflect  upon  the  countless 
corruptions,  to  which  the  text  of  the  great  Spanish  classic  has 
been  subjected,  and  it  was  high  time  that  so  transcendent  a 
masterpiece  should  be  restored  to  its  pristine  purity. 
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"  Star-Land."    By  Sir  Robert  Stawell  Ball.    London  :  Cassell. 
1899.    7s.  6d. 

This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  lectures  on  astro- 
nomy delivered  by  Sir  Robert  Stawell  Ball  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution in  1881  and  1887  at  the  Christmastide  lectures  of  those 
two  years  ;  and  they  are  of  course  adapted  to  the  capacities  of 
the  juvenile  audiences  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  As  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  marvels  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  and  as  a  means  of  impressing  the  minds  of  youthful 
readers  with  the  grand  conceptions  of  illimitable  space  and 
time  these  lectures  are  unequalled.  They  not  only  make 
delightfully  simple  the  physical  facts  but  they  seize  upon  and 
fascinate  the  imagination  ;  and  the  boy  or  girl  whose  parents 
are  wise  enough  to  desire  to  lead  their  children's  minds  into  a 
range  of  ideas  outside  those  of  common  life  may  by  hearing 
these  lectures  read  be  enabled  to  take  their  first  steps  in 
philosophy.  Other  branches  of  science,  such  as  chemistry  and 
electricity,  are  now  perhaps  more  popular,  but  for  the  purposes 
of  true  education  astronomy  with  such  a  teacher  as  Sir  Robert 
Ball  remains  unrivalled.  We  need  do  no  more  than  notice  that 
this  new  edition  contains  an  additional  chapter  on  "  How  to 
Name  the  Stars."  It  is  the  only  chapter  which  will  puzzle 
young  people  unless  they  have  the  help  of  some  older  person 
who  is  acquainted  with  star  maps.  In  all  the  rest  of  the  book 
they  may  be  safely  left  to  find  their  own  way  along  the  paths  of 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  comets  and  the  shooting  stars, 
and  to  lose  themselves  there  in  admiration  and  astonishment. 

"  The  Lewis  Carroll  Picture  Book."    Edited  by  S.  D.  Colling- 

wood,  B.A.    London  :  Unwin.    1899.  6s. 
"  The  Story  of  Lewis  Carroll."    Told  for  Young  People  by  Miss 

Isa  Bowman.    London  :  Dent.    1899.    3^.  6d. 

Mr.  Collingwood's  title  is  not  too  happily  chosen  ;  and  part 
of  his  book  may  prove  "  caviare  to  the  general."  But 
no  true  lover  of  the  lovable,  the  unique,  and  (when  the 
mood  suited  his  pleasure  as  it  often  did)  the  exclusive 
Don  who  delighted  in  mathematics  and  yet  found  plenty  of 
leisure  for  photography,  fairy  tales,  and  the  society  of  children, 
can  afford  to  pass  by  this  new  treasure-house  of  Carrolliana. 
The  author  of  the  "  Life  and  Letters  "  has  gathered  together 
and  arranged  with  care  and  skill  a  selection  from  hitherto  un- 
published writings  and  drawings  and  added  to  these  some 
university  exercises  that  have  certainly  been  printed  before  but 
were  for  the  most  part  either  inaccessible  or  unacknowledged. 
The  "pictures,"  about  two  dozen  in  number,  include  a  portrait 
of  Lewis  Carroll  dated  1874  and  portraits  of  the  late  Professor 
Jowett  and  Dean  Stanley.  The  majority  of  the  illustrations — 
they  are  all  excellently  printed,  by  the  way — are  taken  from 
photographs  or  sketches  by  Lewis  Carroll  himself  and  thus  have 
a  special  value.  Whilst  the  true  Carrollian  will  steadily  go 
through  every  page,  the  less  faithful  will  find  the  letters  full  of 
charm.  Then  one  cannot  but  be  enthusiastic  over  the  "journal " 
which  Lewis  Carroll  wrote  for  Miss  Isa  Bowman  to  com- 
memorate a  visit  that  she  paid  him  at  Oxford.  Readers  whose 
hobby  it  is  to  trace  genius  "  in  the  making "  will  find  here 
much  to  stimulate  their  interest.  Lewis  Carroll  was  unable 
"  to  set  invention  going  like  a  clock."  It  was  his  way  to  wait 
for  the  ideas  to  "  come  of  themselves."  That  they  came  in  such 
quality  and  such  number  is  a  fact  upon  which  the  world  may 
congratulate  itself  unreservedly.  Mr.  Collingwood's  volume 
will  among  its  other  services  to  Charles  Dodgson's  memory 
help  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  heart-seriousness  that  under- 
lay all  Lewis  Carroll's  work  and  betokened  the  man  in  the,  to 
the  outside  world  masked  merrymaker.  This  seriousness  of 
character  finds  eloquent  expression  in  the  attractive  volume 
issued  by  Mr.  Dent.  Miss  Isa  Bowman  presents  Lewis  Carroll 
to  us  "  in  his  most  delightful  aspect — as  a  friend  to  children." 
No  one  could  have  done  this  better  than  "the  real  Alice"  who 
knew  him  so  well.  Her  book  is  a  tender  tribute  to  the 
worth  of  Lewis  Carroll's  friendship.  Miss  Bowman  gives  us 
the  Oxford  "journal"  in  facsimile. 

"  The  Boy's  Book  of  Inventions."    By  Ray  Stannard  Baker. 
London  :  Harper.  1900. 

Stories  of  the  wonders  of  modern  science  could  not  be  better 
told  than  they  are  in  this  very  fascinating  volume  by  Mr.  Baker. 
The  selection  includes  the  chief  branches  of  science  in  which 
the  most  striking  modern  discoveries  have  been  made,  and  the 
most  remarkable  mechanical  adaptations  by  which  they  have 
been  applied  to  practical  uses.  Not  only  boys  but  persons  of 
any  age  will  appreciate  the  lucid  explanations  of  the  scientific 
principles  which  have  given  birth  to  so  many  inventions,  and 
be  equally  interested  in  the  immense  number  of  illustrations  of 
submarine  voyaging,  liquefaction  of  air,  the  wireless  system  of 
telegraphy,  the  varieties  of  motor  vehicles,  the  X-ray  photo- 
graphy, the  fascinating  tailless  kites  (with  which  Captain  Baden 
Powell  the  hero  of  Mafeking  is  so  closely  associated)  the  flying 
machines,  and  the  phonograph.  Not  the  least  interesting  parts 
of  the  book  are  the  sketches  of  the  remarkable  men  to  whom 
we  owe  so  many  of  our  modern  wonders.  In  every  respect 
literary  as  well  as  scientific  the  book  is  worthy  of  the  subjects 
with  which  it  deals. 
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EW  BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS 
AND  SOME  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD. 


A  HISTORY  OF  NURSERY  RHYMES, 

This  interesting  book  is  the  result  of  many  years'  research  among  nurseryfolk- 
lore  of  all  nations,  and  traces  the  origin  and  political  significance  of  nursery 
rhymes  from  the  earliest  times.    Crown  8vo.  art  cloth,  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

"Will  be  found  entertaining  by  everybody  The  collection  of  rhymes  is 

amusing,  and  the  author's  theories  of  origin  are  ingenious." — World. 

"  The  reader  will  find  much  curious  matter  in  Mr.  Green's  volume." — Spectator. 

"  The  book  is  full  of  interest." — Catholic  Times. 

A  DAINTY  BOOK. 

WOMAN   AND    THE    WITS       Epigrams  on  Woman,  Love,  and 
nURinn  UnU     int    nilO.      Beauty.    Compiled  and  Edited  by 
G.  F.  Monkshood,  Author  of  "  Rudyard  Kipling  :  the  Man  and  his  Work," 
"My  Lady  Ruby,"&c.    Small  8vo.  art  vellum,  gilt  extra,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 
"A  book  that  should  find  favour  on  every  woman's  table.    It  contains  a  varied 
collection  of  epigrams  culled  from  every  source." — Madame. 

A  FUNNY  BOOK. 

THE  PILIYPINCLE  PASTORALS.  tylZ^—^t 

trated  by  W.  J.  Morgan.    Crown  8vo.  art  cloth,  3s,  6d. 

"  This  is  a  lively  book  of  comical  yarns  The  book  is  frivolous,  but  it  is  funny, 

and  any  reader  will  like  it  who  enjoys  a  hearty  laugh." — Scotsman. 

A  "DICKENSY"  STORY. 

A  COMEDY  OF  TEMPTATION:  fcSS&Sg^ 

of  "The  Pottle  Papers."    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

FUN  FOR  THE  NURSERY. 

NONSENSE  NUMBERS  AND  JOCULAR  JINGLES 

FOR    FUNNY    LITTLE   FOLK.     A  Nursery  Book  written  by  Druid 
Grayl.    Pictured  by  Walter  J.  Morgan.    4to.  cloth,  picture  cover,  3s.  6d. 
"Appeals  directly  to  children,  and  would  make  a  delightful  present  for  any  little 

boy  or  girl.    Messrs.  Druid  Grayl  and  Walter  Morgan  have  a  light  touch  which 

should  make  their  book  particularly  acceptable." — World. 

A  TRANSVAAL  STORY. 

THE  GENTLEMAN  DIGCtR 

TESSE  DE  Bremont,  Author  of  "  The  Ragged  Edge,"  "  A  Son  of  Africa,"  &c. 
A  New  and  Revised  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  art  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"  Considered  apart  from  its  merits  as  a  story,  which  are  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able, this  work  possesses  special  value  as  being  a  vivid  and  accurate  picture  of  life 
in  the  South  African  goldfields  in  Johannesburg." 

W.  T.  Stead,  in  the  Review  0/ Reviews. 

AFRICAN  ADVENTURES. 
A    ^f)N    OF    AFRIPA       A  ,ale  of  Marvellous  Adventures  in  Central 
n  wr    nrillVfl.     Africa,  by  Anna,  Comtesse  de  Bremont, 

Author  of  "  The  Gentleman  Digger,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt,  6s. 
A  MERRY  BOOK. 

RAHHFI  flR    RAI  I  AIIQ     And  other  Lazy  Lyrics,  by  Harry  A. 

UHVntLVn    BnUHU4,  Spurr,  Author  of  "A  Cockney  in  Arcadia." 
With  50  Illustrations  by  John  Hassall.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"  These  Bachelor  Ballads  are  excellent  fun." — Weekly  Sun. 

"  Delightfully  droll  This  book  can  be  prescribed  as  a  certain  cure  for  low 

spirits.    The  illustrations  by  John  Hassall  are  distinctly  clever."— Glasgow  Citizen. 

FROM  REAL  LIFE. 

A MAM  Alt  RIFT     Being  leaves  from  a  Nomad's  Portfolio.    By  Bart 
mnn  livnir  I  .    Kennedy,  Author  of  "  Darab's  Wine  Cup,"  "  The 
Wandering  Romanoff,"  &c.    A  narrative  of  adventure  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt,  6s. 
"  I  have  discovered  in  '  A  Man  Adrift '  one  of  the  most  remarkable  autobiographies 
ever  penned.    There  is  on  every  one  of  the  incidents  the  stamp  of  reality.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  page  of  fiction  in  the  book,  and  in  his  devil-may-care 
language  the  author  secures  the  effect  of  absolute  truth." — To-Day. 

THE  HAYMARKET  EDITION. 
THE    Rl  APIf  Till  ID     By  Alexandre  Dumas.    Newly  done  into 
I  RE    DLftUll    lUlln    English  by  S.  I.  Adair  FitzGerald.  With 
Portraits  of  the  Principal  Performers  in  Sydney  Grundy's  Play  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre.   A  Cheap  and  Artistic  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  . 

Also  in  Greening's  Masterpiece  Library,  with  Illustrations  by  John 
Hassall.  A  superb  Presentation  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
3s.  6d. 

CUAMC  I  A  Brilliant  Society  Novel.  By  «»»»•*«?  Fourth  Edition,  with 
unnlllO  .  new  preface)  now  ready.  Boycotted,  but  clever.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  . 
"A  pungent,  cleverly  written,  and  altogether  out  of  the  common  rut  Society 
novel.  The  author  unsparingly  exposes  the  'little  ways'  of  smart  people  ...Every 
sane  reader  will  wish  the  author  success  in  his  efforts  to  expose  the  hollowness 
and  rottenness  of  'aristocratic,  virtuous  London.'"— Christian  World. 
MISS    MALEVOLENT     A  Real!st!c  Study  °f  Modern  Life :in  London. 


8vo.  art  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


By  the  Author  of  "  The  Hypocrite."  Crown 


story  The  author  has  abundant  literary  aptitudes,  exemplified  over  and  over 

again  by  the  pages  of  this  clever  book." — Scotsman. 

"  An,  improvement  on  'The  Hypocrite.'  There  is  more  constructive  ability,  a 
keener  sense  of  character,  and  a  more  conscientious  endeavour  in  the  direction  of 
art  The  author  of '  Miss  Malevolent '  has  qualities  which  would  never  be  sus- 
pected by  a  reader  who  missed  these  pages  of  powerful  writing."— Literature. 

"A  REALLY  GREAT  WORK." 
All    A.DCAIIDE    ftDnCTI  C      By  Madame   Orzeszko  (the  George 
HN    UDOUUnE   HrUOILCi    Sand  0f  Poland).    Crown  8vo.  cloth 

gilt,  6s.  ,  .       -  , 

"  It  is  a  really  great  work,  a  powerful  and  realistic  presentation  of  the  currents 

which  have  been  for  generations  struggling  for  mastery  among  the  Jewish  people. 

It  reminds  one  very  much  of  Mr.  Zangwill's  best  work,  only  it  is  stronger  in  its  con- 

sistency  of  manner  and  purpose." '—Morning  Leader. 

A  MASTERPIECE. 

DIUPAU   All  UAI7E  «    or,  The  Covenanters.  By  John  Galt.  Edited, 

nlHuHII   Ul  t>  nnl  J.C  ,    w;tn  an  Introduction,  by  Sir  George  Douglas. 

This  is  a  handsome  and  artistic  reprint  of  Gait's  cleverest  and  most  interesting  novel. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  ss.  1         1     <  t>- 

"  We  welcome  the  re-issue  of  this  singularly  fine  historical  novel.  Kingan 

Gilhaize'  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  few  accepted  masterpieces  of  historical 

fiction         Ringan  Gilhaize  '  is  a  book  worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side  of   1  he  Cloister 

and  the  Hearth,'  and  we  can  give  it  no  higher  praise.    Editor  and  publishers  alike 

have  rendered  a  deserved  service  to  a  man  of  genius  and  a  book  or  consummate 

merit." — Review  0/  the  Week. 

Complete  Catalogue  post  free  on  Application. 

London:  GREENING  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  20  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross. 
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"  Prisoners  of  the  Tower  of  London."  By  Violet  Brooke-Hunt. 
London  :  Dent.  1899.  $s.  net. 
Miss  Violet  Brooke- Hunt  has  chosen  an  excellent  subject 
and  has  not  failed  to  make  the  most  of  her  opportunity.  She 
describes  her  book  as  "an  account  of  some  who  at  divers 
times  lay  captive  "  within  the  walls  of  the  Tower.  The  mere 
phrase  is  sufficient  to  conjure  up  a  crowd  of  romantic  and 
heroic  personages  doing  penance  for  their  loyalty  to  creed,  to 
ideas,  to  someone  not  in  authority.  What  an  "  army  of 
prisoners "  it  is  "  whose  sorrowful  sighings  have  gone  forth 
from  these  cells.  .  .  .  And  what  a  procession  of  dim  forms  out 
of  every  age  and  time  "  unfolds  itself  to  the  mind's  eye  of  the 
visitor.  "  Princes  and  nobles,  statesmen  and  rulers,  outlaws 
and  warriors,  patriots  and  traitors,  adventurers  and  rebels, 
dreamers  and  thinkers,  sages  and  saints,  poets  and  preachers, 
men  old  and  white-bearded,  maidens  in  the  first  flush  of  their 
fresh  young  beauty,  men  in  the  very  prime  of  their  strength 
and  power" — such  is  the  band  of  sometime  tenants  of  the 
Tower  requisitioned  by  Miss  Brooke-Hunt.  She  writes  for  the 
benefit  of  a  boy  whose  imagination  has  been  fired  by  a  visit 
to  the  fine  old  outpost  of  metropolitan  defence,  and  she 
details  all  that  is  most  interesting  in  incident  and  character. 
She  is  a  frank  hero-worshipper,  and  cares  nothing  for  systems 
and  theories.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  will  make  an 
admirable  Christmas  present  as  profitable  as  entertaining. 

"The  Romance  of  our  Ancient  Churches.  By  Sarah  Wilson. 
Illustrated  by  Alexander  Ansted.  London  :  Constable. 
1 899.  6.r. 

This  gift-book  combines  pleasantly  two  people's  note-books, 
for  Mr.  Ansted's  pretty  woodcuts  were  probably  not  made  for 
the  text.  It  is  well  that  the  imaginativeness  of  Englishmen 
should  be  quickened  about  their  old  parish  churches,  though 
the  "  romance  "  of  them,  alas  !  has  been  well-nigh  obliterated 
by  half  a  century  of  ignorant  and  cheap  "  restoration,"  rather 
than  by  the  moth  and  rust  of  which  the  authoress  speaks.  She 
herself  alludes  in  rather  a  philistine  way  (p.  147)  to  "  modern 
improvements "  on  the  fine  old  candelabra.  But  she  writes 
otherwise  with  feeling  and  taste,  dwelling  on  the  "  intangible 
presentment  of  scholarship,  beauty,  and  holiness  "  pervading 
the  ancient  buildings,  especially  the  "  inscrutable  reticence  "  of 
the  low,  square,  north-country  towers,  "  some  worn  with  sea-fret, 
some  weather-beaten  with  mountain  storms,  but  otherwise  un- 
scathed and  unmarred."  There  are  a  few  errors.  A  palimpsest 
(p.  61)  is  not  a  brass  inscribed  on  both  sides,  the  chained 
Homilies,  "Apologies"  and  "  Paraphrases  "  (p.  141)  date  from 
the  sixteenth  rather  than  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  Saxon  dames  were  well  enough  to  be  present  in 
church  (p.  102)  when  their  offspring  received  Christendom. 
The  Latin  is  rather  odd — "  tympani "  (p.  94),  "  a  candelabra  " 
(p.  147),  "pro  animabas"  (twice),  while  "  J.H.C.  est  amor  me" 
(p.  61)  should  probably  read  "  I.H.C.  [Iesus]  est  amor  meus." 
Some  points  of  interest  are  left  unnoticed.  On  p.  105,  for 
instance,  the  fonts  at  Hendon  and  at  S.  Martin's  Canterbury 
are  mentioned  without  allusion  to  the  traditions  of  thy 
Confessor  having  been  christened  in  the  one  and  Ethelbert  in 
the  other. 


"TheHeroes."  By  Charles  Kings-  ^  ^  Tempk  C]assics  for 

Young  People.  London  : 
at  the  Aldine  House  : 


"Tales  from  Shakespeare." 

Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 
"  Feats    on    the  Fjords." 

Harriet  Martineau. 


By 
By 


Dent, 
each. 


is.  6d. 


A  more  graceful  Christmas  gift  for  children  than  these  little 
volumes  it  would  be  hard  to  discover.  The  series  "for  young 
people  "  bids  fair  to  rank  worthily  with  the  rest  of  the  Temple 
Classics  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  give  higher  praise. 

"  The  Rubdiydt  of  Omar  Khayyim."  Rendered  into  English 
verse  by  Edward  Fitzgerald.  The  four  editions  with  the 
original  prefaces  and  notes.  London:  Macmillan.  1899. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

By  this  time  one  shrinks  from  a  new  edition  of  the 
"  Rubaiydt  ; "  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this  last  one  is 
opportune  in  its  appearance  at  Christmas  time.  If  everyone 
has  a  copy  of  his  own  by  now,  he  probably  has  not  the  original 
prefaces  and  notes.  The  present  volume  is  charmingly  got  up, 
and  should  help  to  increase  the  poem's  already  great  popu- 
larity. Knowledge  of  the  real  thing  should  save  Fitzgerald  in 
the  future  from  being  operated  on  by  literary  parasites— a  fate 
he  has  not  escaped  in  the  past. 

"An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante."  By  John  Addington 
Symonds.  Fourth  Edition.  London  :  Black.  1899.  "js.td. 
We  welcome  a  new  edition  of  this  excellent  book.  Mr. 
Horatio  Brown,  Symonds'  life  long  friend,  supplies  a  short  pre- 
face, and  points  out  that  the  preparation  of  a  third  edition  was 
the  last  work  of  the  author's  literary  career  as  the  writing  of 
the  book  itself  was  the  first.  This  is  really  an  "  Introduction,'  not 
a  resume  like  Christina  Rossetti's  "  Shadow  of  Dante,"  also  an 
excellent  work  in  its  way.    Here  we  find  the  promise  of  dis- 


STARTLING  INNOVATION  IN  RFLIGIOUS  MAGAZINES. 

THE 

SUNDAY 
STRAND. 

120  Pages.    200  Illustrations. 

SIXPENCE  MONTHLY. 

First  Number  Ready  about  15th  December. 


Messrs  GEORGE  NEWNES,  Limited,  have  decided  to  produce  a  religious 
monthly  that  shall  be,  at  any  rate,  equal  to  any  other  sixpenny  magazine  ever  pub- 
lished. 

Arrangements  have  already  been  made  of  an  extended  and  well-matured  character, 
reaching  far  into  every  quarter  of  the  religious  world.  They  cannot  undertake  to 
make  at  this  time  anything  like  a  complete  or  specific  announcement.  The  following, 
however,  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  high  quality  and  wide  range  which  the  Magazine 
will  contain. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST." 


By  IAN  MACLAREN, 

Author  of  "  The  Mind  of  the  Master,"  "Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  &c. 

"The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Watson  (better  known  as  Ian 
Maclaren),  is  a  work  that  will  in  itself  command  immense  attention.  For  se vera' 
years  Dr.  Watson  has  been  meditating  and  forminq;  this  the  greatest  work  of  his  life 
and  at  last  presents  it  through  the  medium  of  "  THE  SUNDAY  STRAND  "  to  tht 
religious  public  of  Great  Britain.  Dr.  Watson  has  not  followed  the  methods  o 
any  other  writer  upon  this  subject,  but  has,  with  reverent  tone  treated  it  with  all 
the  freshness  of  his  vivid  insight  into  the  tenderest  and  more  pathetic  sides  of  th 
character  of  the  Master,  rather  than  with  dry,  scholarly  exposition  of  the  text.  Th1 
illustrations  are  by  Mr.  Corwin  Linson,  one  of  the  greatest  religious  artists.  Thi 
artist  has  been  compared  favourably  with  even  Tissot,  and  spent  two  years  in 
Palestine  preparing  the  illustrations.  After  the  fullest  and  most  patient  study,  ht 
has  produced  200  paintings  and  drawings  representing  the  chief  scenes  and  episode 
in  ihe  Life  of  Christ.  In  the  value  and  interest  of  the  text,  and  the  variety  an> 
fineness  of  the  illustrations,  this  will  be  an  extraordinary  serial. 

SIR   WALTER  BESANT 

has  written  specially  for  this  Magazine  a  serial  story  depicting  the  extraordinary 
hold  which  the  spirit  of  gambling  can  obtain  over  the  heart  and  mind  of  an  other- 
wise good  man.  This  story  will  be  of  exceeding  interest,  and  for  pathos  and 
dramatic  episode  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  serials  this  well-known  author  has  ever 
written. 

DORE'S  PICTURES. 

An  illustrated  article,  reproducing  all  the  famous  pictures  of  Gustave  Dore\ 


A  SACRED  SONG, 


By  A.  H.  Behrend,  entitled  "  An  Angel's  Pinions,"  almost  if  not  quite  equal  to 
his  famous  song  "  Daddie." 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  INTERVIEW  WITH  BAN  MACLAREE* 

By  Mr.  HARRY  HOW. 

With  pictures  specially  taken  for  The  Sunday  Strand. 


Has  Dr.  Parker  become  a  Spiritualist? 

The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  as  a  Sunday- 
School  Teacher. 

What  has  come  out  of  the  "  Darkest  England 
Scheme"  ? 

How  Dr.  Barnardo  Finds  his  Babies. 

Full  of  pathos  and  touching  pictures. 


Six  or  seven  Stories  by  the  great  story-writers  of  the  day — Headoti 
Hill,  Robert  Halifax,  Pett  Ridge,  E.  M.  Jameson, 
A.  E.  Cooper,  and  others. 

A    CHRISTMAS  STORY: 

A  TRIP  TO   SANTA  KLAUS-LAND. 

Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne. 

No  money  will  be  spared  to  make  "THE  SUNDAY 
STRAND  "  the  finest  and  brightest  religious  magazine  possible 
to  be  produced  for  Sixpence. 


GEORGE  NEWNES,  Ltd.,  7  to  12  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 
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BOOKS  SUITABLE  for  PRESENTS. 

PICTURES  OF  TRAVEL, 
SPORT  AND  ADVENTURE. 

By  GEORGE  LACY  ("The  Old  Pioneer"), 

Author  of  "Liberty  and  Law,"   "Pioneer  Hunters,  Traders,  and 
Explorers  of  South  Africa,"  &c. 

Demy  8vo.  cloth,  with  about  50  Illustrations,  price  15s. 

All  eyes  are  tupned  at  the  present  moment  to  South  Africa.  In 
Mr.  Laey's  book  you  will  find  a  chapter  on  "  HUNTING  IN  THE 
AMASWAZI  AND  GAZA  COUNTRIES,"  "AN  ACCOUNT  OF  CAM- 
PAIGNING IN  THE  BASUTO  COUNTRY,"  "SPORT  AND  ADVENTURE 
IN  NATAL,"  "CHRISTMAS  DAYS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA,"  "TRADE  AND 
PORT  IN  THE  ORANGE  FREE  STATE  AND  THE  TRANSVAAL," 
I  'VISITS  TO  THE  DIAMOND  FIELDS,"  &c.  &c. 


PICTURES  OF   TRAVEL,   SPORT,  AND 

ADVENTURE.  By  George  Lacy  ("  The  Old  Pioneer  "),  Author  of  "  Liberty 
and  Law,"  "Pioneer  Hunters,  Traders  and  Explorers  of  South  Africa,"  &c. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  with  about  50  Illustrations,  price  15s. 

The  Scotsman  says  : — "The  chief  scene  of  the  adventures  set  down  in  this  volume 
is  South  Africa  ;  and  it  is  fortunate  in  making  its  appearance  at  a  time  when  there 
is  keen  public  appetite  for  information  concerning  some  of  the  regions  with  which 
Mr.  Lacy  was  best  acquainted — Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  the  Griqualand 

West,  the  Cape  Colony  No  books  on  the  period  and  the  region  provide  more 

fascinating  reading." 


HEROES  of  the  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  G.  Barnett  Smith,  Author  of  11  History  of  the  English  Parliament," 
"Life  of  Gladstone,"  &c.  Vol.  I. — Wellington,  Garibaldi,  Gordon,  Grant. 
Vol.  II. — Nelson,  Roberts,  Sir  Chas.  Napier,  Livingstone.  Large  crown  8vo. 
Each  Volume  well  Illustrated.  Cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  price  5s. 
each. 

"  A  timely  publication.  Within  the  covers  of  the  two  handsome  volumes  Mr. 
G.  Barnett  Smith  tells  the  life  stories  of  Nelson  and  Wellington,  Garibaldi  and 
Napier,  Grant  and  Roberts,  and  Gordon  and  Livingstone.  It  is  a  glory-roll  of 
heroes  whose  deeds,  although  familiar,  recapitulation  fails  to  deprive  of  their 
fascination.  The  author  has  been  conspicuously  successful  in  combining  compre- 
hensiveness with  the  necessary  brevity,  and  in  bringing  out  clearly  the  salient  points 
in  the  careers  of  these  heroes.  The  illustrations  are  good,  and  the  portraits  are  in 
every  case  excellently  reproduced.  It  is  a  gallery  of  builders  of  the  Empire  which 
appeals  strongly  to  one's  patriotism,  and  it  is  therefore  a  book  to  be  bought." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Make  reassuring  reading  in  the  hour  of  war,  and  which  stimulate  one's  trust 

In  the  successes  of  these  warriors  of  the  past  Finely  executed  reproductions  of 

photos  of  the  men  written  of  in  this  work  lend  additional  interest  to  the  biographies." 

Dundee  Advertiser. 

THE   BEST  FICTION. 
MR.  JACK  HAMLIN'S  MEDIATION,  and 

other  Stories.  By  Bret  Harte,  Author  of  "Stories  in  Light  and  Shadow," 
&c.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

WHEN  ROGUES  FALL  OUT.    By  Joseph 

Hatton,  Author  of  "  By  Order  of  the  Czar,"  &c.  With  Frontispiece  by 
W.  H.  Margetson.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

FURTHER  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN 

KETTLE.  By  C.  J.  Cutcliffe  Hyne.  Illustrated  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  uniform  with  first  volume,  price  6s. 

SIGNORS    OF   THE   NIGHT.     By  Max 

Pemberton,  Author  of  "The  Phantom  Army,"  "Queen  of  the  Jesters,"  &c. 
Illustrated  by  Harold  PifFard.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

A  MAID  OF  THE  MOOR.    By  Mrs.  M.  E. 

Stevenson,  Author  of  "  The  Romance  of  a  Grouse  Moor,"  &c.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  6s. 

A  BITTER  VINTAGE.  By  K.  Douglas  King, 

Author  of  "  The  Scripture  Reader  of  St.  Mark's,"  "Father  Hilarion,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

SIR    PATRICK:    THE    PUDDOCK.  By 

L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of  "  The  Archdeacon,"  "  Mr.  Smith,"  &c.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

GHOSTS :  being  the  Experiences  of  Flaxman 

Low.  By  K.  and  Hesketh  Prichard  (E.  and  H.  Heron),  Authors  of 
"  Tammer's  Duel,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  B.  E.  Minns.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  6s. 

THE  EMPEROR'S  CANDLESTICKS.  By 

Baroness  Emmuska  Orczy.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 


C  ARTHUR  PEARSON,  Ltd.,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  UNICORN. 


HAND  AND  SOUL.    By  D.  G.  Rossetti 

(Reprinted  from  "  The  Germ  ").  Imp.  32mo.  printed  on  hand-made  Van  Gelder 
paper  at  "The  Chiswick  Press."  This  edition  differs  from  preceding  Editions 
in  that  it  is  entirely  without  decorated  borders  and  initials.    Price  2s.  6d.  net. 


HEAVENS  OF  BRASS.    A  Novel  by  W. 

Scott  King.    Crown  8vo.  in  a  decorated  binding.    Price  6s.  [Ready. 
The  Dublin  Daily  Express.—"  A  very  powerful  and  interesting  tale." 


QUINFORD.    By  Arthur  H.  Holmes.  Crown 

8vo.  in  a  decorated  binding.    Price  65. 
The  Athenaum.—"  Full  of  clever  passages  The  book  is  from  a  knowing  hand.' 


THE  LITTLE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  New 

Verses  and  Prayers  for  all  the  Greater  Festivals.    A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
bound  in  white  cloth,  with  fleur-de-lys  decoration  in  blue,  suitable  for  a  Christmas 
present.    Med.  i6mo.  rs.  net. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  Signed  everywhere  with  the  sensitive  signature  of 
intellectual  emotion." 

SIXPENNY  BELLES  LETTRES.  Fcap.  8vo. 

in  a  stiffened  wrapper.    Price6d.net.    1.  "OTHER  PEOPLE'S  WINGS." 
By  T.  W.  H.  Crosland.    2.  "  FIFTY  FABLES."    By  the  same  Author. 
3.  "THE  ABSENT-MINDED  MULE."    By  the  same  Author. 
%*  The  Volumes  of  "  Sixpenny  Belles  Lettres  "  are  also  issued  in  buckram  gilt. 
Price  is.  each  net. 


THE  DOME  :  an  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine 

and  Review  of  Architecture,  Literature,  Music,  and  the  Graphic  Arts.  Fcap. 
4to.  is.  net. 

THE  DOME  is  also  issued  in  Quarterly  Volumes,  price  3s.  6d.  net. 
Four  Volumes  are  now  ready.  Vol.  IV.  contains  about  250  pages,  including  a 
Frieze  (20  by  8J  inches),  a  Colour  Print  after  Hiroshige,  and  many  other  Full- 
page  Plates. 

THE  DOME  (Old  Series,  1897-98).  The  Publishers  have  succeeded 
in  making  up  a  limited  number  of  complete  sets  of  the  First  Series  of  Tfie  Dome% 
which  are  now  for  sale  in  handsome  gilt-topped  canvas-bound  volumes  (8J  by  6£ 
by  2  inches).  Price  7s.  6d.  each  net.  When  sold  separately,  Nos.  x,  2,  and  5  of 
The  Do?ne  (Old  Series)  are  now  raised  in  price  to  2s.  6d.  each. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  No  one  of  an  artistic  taste  can  afford  to  ignore  this 

unique  publication." 


BAYREUTH  AND  MUNICH :  a  Travelling 

Record  of  German  Operatic  Music.  By  Vernon  Blackburn.  Imp.  i6mo. 
boards,  price  is.  net.  [Just  ready. 


THE  CHORD  :  a  Quarterly  devoted  to  Music. 

Illustrated.  Imperial  i6mo.  strongly  bound,  is.  net.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  now 
ready. 

The  Outlook. — "  The  '  Unicorn  Press  *  has  rendered  another  service  to  those  who 
follow  the  best  art  of  the  day." 


THE  ARTIST'S  LIBRARY. 

GIOVANNI  BELLINI.    By  Roger  E.  Fry. 

Three  Photogravures  and  Twenty  other  Full-page  Plates.  Fcap.  410.  (8J  by 
b\  inches).    Cloth  back,  price  2s.  6d.  net.    Uniform  with 

HOKUSAI.    By  C.  J.  Holmes.  With  Twenty 

Full-page  Plates  (Four  of  which  are  in  Colours).  Price  2s.  6d.  net.  No.  1  of 
"The  Artist's  Library." 

Vols.  III.-X.  of  this  Library  are  in  active  preparation.  They  are  "Goya,"  by 
Will  Rothenstein  ;  "Altdorfer,"  by  T.  Sturce  Moore;  "Alfred  Stevens."  by 
D.  S.  MacColl  ;  "John  Cozens,"  by  Laurence  Binyon  ;  "  Piero  della  Fran- 
cesca,"  by  H.  P.  Horne  ;  "  Constable,"  by  C  J.  Holmes  ;  "  Vandyck,"  by  Lionel 
Cust  ;  and  "  Cranach,"  by  Campbell  Dodgson. 

In  spite  of  their  very  low  price  the  volumes  of  the  Artist's  Library  are  produced 
with  the  greatest  po'sible  care.  The  letterpress  is  on  antique-laid  paper,  and  the 
plates  (the  engraved  surface  of  which  averages  30  square  inches)  are  separately 
printed.  The  volumes  are  strongly  and  appropriately  bound  with  white  cloth  backs 
and  blue  sides. 


THE  VINEDRESSER.    Poems  by  T.  Sturge 

Moore.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

RUE.    Poems  by  Laurence  Housman.  Imp. 

i6mo.  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 


THE  APARTMENTS   OF   THE  HOUSE: 

Their  Arrangement,  Furniture,  and  Decoration.  By  Joseph  Crouch  and 
Edmund  Butler.  Fcap.  4to.  with  150  Illustrations  (many  of  which  are  Full- 
page  Plates),  a  Frontispiece  after  Durer's  "  St.  Jerome  in  his  Study,"  and 
several  coloured  and  folding  plates.    7s.  6d.  net.  [Nearly  ready. 

*»*  This  important  work  treats  of  the  apartments  of  the  modern  house  one  by 
one.  It  is  not  a  text-book  for  architectural  students,  but  an  attempt  to  explain,  in 
the  modern  spirit  and  without  technical  language,  how  the  house  should  be  arranged, 
decorated,  and  furnished. 


WESTERN  FLANDERS.    £2  2s.  net.  A 

Medley  of  Things  Seen,  Considered,  and  Imagined.  By  Laurence  Binyon. 
With  Ten  New  Etchings  by  William  Strang.  A  noble  volume  (17  by 
12  inches).  The  letterpress,  on  hand-made  Van  Gelder  paper,  printed  by  "The 
Chiswick  Press."  The  Etchings  on  "  O.W."  paper,  printed  by  F.  Goulding 
Bound  in  half  buckram,  and  richly  gilt. 
Saturday  Review  — "  Mr.  Binyon  has  put  a  great  deal  of  delicate  work  into  his 
writing." 

Literature. — "  The  etchings  have  all  the  charm  which  one  has  learnt  to  associate 
with  Mr.  Strang's  name." 

Birmingham  Daily  Post. — "A  book  which  might  be  exhibited  in  a  museum  as 
an  example  of  fine  printing." 
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tinction  which  was  amply  fulfilled  in  the  "  Life  of  Michael 
Angelo,"  and  the  "  History  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy."  It 
would  be  difficult  to  supersede  Symonds  as  a  first  guide  to  the 
understanding  of  Dante.  His  fiery  enthusiasm  for  the  poet 
will  yet  inflame  many  generations  of  students. 

Dante's  "  New  Life."  Translated  by  D.  G.  Rossetti.  London  : 
Ellis  and  Elvey.  1899.  2s.  6t/. 
A  worthy  reprint  of  Rossetti's  translation  of  the  "Vita 
Nuova"  in  spirit  and  sympathy  the  best  English  translation. 
Rossetti  was  singularly  qualified  in  temperament  and  intellect  to 
render  adequately  the  love  story  of  Dante's  youth  into  English. 
An  admirable  introduction  for  English  students  to  the  "  Divine 
Comedy." 

"  Hand  and  Soul."    By  D.  G.  Rossetti.    Reprinted  from  "  The 
Germ."    Portland,  Maine  :  Mosher.  1899. 

English  readers  will  welcome  this  delightful  little  volume. 
"  Hand  and  Soul  "  is  the  only  published  attempt  of  Rossetti  at 
novel-writing,  and  is  therefore  extremely  interesting  on  that 
account  alone. 

"  Ballads."   By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.   (The  Siddal  Edition.) 
London:  Ellis  and  Elvey.  1899. 

Everyone  must  welcome  this  dainty  edition,  which  is 
admirably  fitted  to  be  the  constant  companion  of  all  Rossetti's 
admirers.  Mr.  Wm.  Rossetti  discusses,  in  a  prefatory  note, 
the  right  of  these  poems — "  Rose  Mary,"  "  The  White  Ship  " 
and  "The  King's  Tragedy"— to  the  title  of  ballads.  He 
admits  that  they  "  do  not  bear  any  close  resemblance  to 
those  old  Scottish  or  Border  ballads  which  are  so  deservedly 
dear  to  British  readers,"  but  he  is  justified  in  pointing  out  that 
the  poet  did  not  seek  to  imitate  them  and  that  poems  unlike 
them  are  an  admissible  form  of  ballad  poetry.  The  little 
volume  is  accompanied  by  a  very  pretty  and  appropriate 
frontispiece. 

'  A  Selection  from  the  Poetry  of  Samuel  Daniel  and  Michael 
Drayton."   Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching.    London  : 
Dent.    1899.    3s.  bd.  net. 
This  resurrection  of  minor  Elizabethan  poets  is  ascribable  to 
the  accident  of  a  course  of  lectures  and,  within  its  limitations, 
is  a  praiseworthy  piece  of  pedantry.    The  larger  public  will, 


however,  opine  that  Daniel  and  Drayton  might  well  have  been 
left  to  the  oblivion  which  so  completely  enshrouded  them. 
This  age  has  already  too  many  minor  poets  of  its  own  and 
need  not  trespass  upon  the  past  in  search  of  others. 

"Hawkshead"  by  H.  S.  Cowper  (London:  Bemrose.  1899. 
30J.  net)  is  an  exhaustive  and  painstaking  survey,  archaeological 
and  industrial,  of  "the  northernmost  parish  of  Lancashire." 
Hawkshead  has  undergone  many  changes  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam,  and  its  metamorphosis  promises  at  no  distant 
date  to  be  complete.  But  for  the  moment  "  it  is  a  relic  of 
the  older  England.  It  is,"  says  Mr.  Cowper,  "  like  an  ancient 
painting  which  the  brush  of  the  tasteless  restorer  has  just 
touched.  A  little  time  and  he  will  paint  out  the  mellowed  tints." 
Like  the  lady  at  the  tea-party  probably  most  people  know  of 
Hawkshead  chiefly  as  the  place  where  Wordsworth  went  to 
school  and  the  people  "  lived  like  pigs."  Mr.  Cowper's  volume 
will  dispel  any  illusion  that  the  interest  of  the  place  was  so 
severely  limited. 

Mr.  Richard  Copley  Christie's  scholarly  biography  of 
"  Etienne  Dolet"  (Macmillan.  1899.  ioj.)  has  gone  into  a 
second  edition.  The  book  is  invaluable  as  a  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  some  of  the  more  important  phases  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  it  is  the  most  authoritative  memoir  existing 
of  the  much  misunderstood  scholar-printer  who  met  his  death 
at  the  age  of  thirty- eight  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  a  free  press 
and  free  speech  and  a  victim  to  a  misplaced  faith  in  his  ability 
to  successfully  plead  his  cause  with  Francis  I.  Mr.  Christie, 
who  dismisses  the  romantic  story  that  Dolet  was  a  natural  son 
of  Francis,  makes  it  clear  that  Dolet  was  no  more  an  atheist  or 
a  Protestant  reformer  than  was  Dryden.  Dolet  preferred 
learning  to  orthodoxy  and  had  to  pay  the  capital  penalty. 


We  have  received  several  Pocket  Books  and  Diaries  for 
1900  from  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  and  Messrs.  John  Walker  and  Co. 
of  various  degrees  of  elegance  and  serviceableness  both  as 
regards  size  and  the  general  information  they  contain.  From 
Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  come  a  selection  of  charming  almanacs 
and  Christmas  cards,  which  show  no  falling  off  from  the  high 
standard  set  years  ago  by  the  firm.  From  Messrs.  Faulkner 
and  Co.  we  have  received  some  pretty  Christmas  cards,  some 
artistic  calendars,  an  amusing  series  of  topical  sketches,  and 
some  games  which  will  no  doubt  be  popular  during  odd  half- 
hours  at  the  Christmas  gatherings. 


HENRY  FROWDE'S  CHRISTMAS  LIST. 


In  Three  Sizes,  in  Various  Bindings,  from  4s.  6d. 

THE  OXFORD   ILLUSTRATED  PRAYER 

BOOK.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  With  18  Full-page  Reproductions  of 
Specially-designed  Pen  and  Ink  Drawings.  With  Explanations  of  the  Symbolic 
Meaning  of  the  Illustrations. 

NOW  READY. 

THE     OXFORD     MILTON.      Being  the 

Complete  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.  By  H.  C.  Beeching.  In  one 
volume.    32mo.  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.    Immediately,  in  crown  8vo. 

Other  volumes  of  the  Series  : — Shakespeare,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron, 
Longfellow,  Whittier. 

"  Never  have  poets  been  more  daintily  treated." — Punch. 

OXFORD  "THUMB"  EDITIONS. 
PRINTED  ON  THE  OXFORD  INDIA  PAPER. 
"  Uniform  with  the  Series,"  with  collotypes. 

THE    COMPLEAT    ANGLER.     By  Izaak 

Walton.    Prices  from  is.  net. 

Edited  by  Professor  EDWARD  ARBER,  F.S.A. 

BRITISH  ANTHOLOGIES.    In  Crown  8vo. 

volumes,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d.  each,  and  in  various  leather  bindings.  Now  ready, 
Vol.  VII.  Dryden  ;  Vol.  VIII.  Pope. 

Other  Volumes  of  the  Series,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Jonson. 


4?  x  3  * f  m->  weight  4}  oz.    Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  "  OXFORD  "  KNAPSACK  BIBLE  FOR 

SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS  is  Printed  on  the  Oxford  India  Paper,  and 
Bound  in  Khaki.  Can  be  sent  for  2d.  extra  by  Book  Post  to  any  part  of  the 
world. 

In  superior  leather  bindings,  suitable  for  presentation. 

SELECTED    POEMS,    OLD   AND  NEW. 

By  Annie  Matheson.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 
11  It  is  really  a  good  work  ;  it  is  real  ;  it  is,  if  we  may  say  so,  life  experience  put 

into  an  adequate  literary  form  As  there  are  many  who  have  already  recognised 

Miss  Matheson's  power  to  express  some  of  their  best  thought  and  feeling,  so  there 
will  be  many  more  who  will  gladly  add  her  book  to  the  list  of  those  which  they  will 
find  helpful  and  in  harmony  with  what  is  best  in  them." — Spectator. 


BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  LYTTELTON  GELL. 
In  cloth,  price  3s.  fid.    And  in  various  leather  bindings. 

THE  MORE  EXCELLENT  WAY.    Words  of 

the  Wise  on  the  Life  of  Love.  A  Sequence  of  Meditations.  Printed  in 
Colours. 

THE   CLOUD    OF   WITNESS :    a  Daily 

Sequence  of  Great  Thoughts  from  Many  Minds,  following  the  Christian  Seasons. 
With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Ninetieth 
Thousand.  Cloth,  demy  i8mo.  3s,  6d.  Large  Type  Edition,  cloth,  crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 


CLARENDON    PRESS  PUBLICATIONS. 


Just  published.    Vol.  I.-FRENCH  WORKS.    Buckram,  16s. 

THE     COMPLETE    WORKS    OF  JOHN 

GOWER.  Edited  from  the  MSS.  with  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Glossaries  by 
G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


Just  Published,  crown  8vo.  cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 

GLOSSARIAL  INDEX   TO  THE  WORKS 

OF  GEOFFREY  CHAUCER.    By  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D. 


Now  ready,  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

LETTERS    OF   DAVID    RICARDO  TO 

HUTCHES  TROWER,  AND  OTHERS  (1811-1823).  Edited  by  James 
Bonar,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  J.  H.  Hollander,  Ph.D. 

Uniform  with  above  and  Reduced  in  Price.    7s.  6d. 

LETTERS   OF   RICARDO   TO   MALTHUS  (1810-1823). 


RE-ISSUE. 

Now  ready,  with  Frontispiece  and  List  of  Authorities.    Post  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  net. 

SIR  WALTER   RALEGH:  a  Biography. 

By  William  Stebbing,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
Author  of  "  Some  Verdicts  of  History  Reviewed." 


Crown  8vo.  Separate  Issue,  with  numerous  Maps,  5s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  TO 

THE  JAMESON  RAID.  Being  Vol.  IV.,  Part  I.,  of  "A  Historical 
Geography  of  the  British  Colonies."    By  C.  P.  Lucas,  B.A. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  FOR 

THE  YEAR  1900. 


London:  HENRY  FROWDE,  Oxford  University  Press  Warehouse,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 
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LADY    LINDSAYS    NEW  POEM. 

NOW  HEADY  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'. 
Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  APOSTLE  OF  THE 
ARDENNES. 

By    IL.JBLOY  LINDSAY, 

Author  of  "The  King's  Last  Vigil,"  "The  Flower  Seller,"  &c. 

11  A  genuine  poet.  With  what  lofty  purity  of  thought,  what  beautiful  and  intimate 
Feeling,  and  what  unfailing  poetic  instinct  Lady  Lindsay  enters  into  all  these  phases 
uid  makes  them  a  perfect  whole  we  cannot  hope  to  show."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  APOSTLE  OF  THE  ARDENNES. 

By  LADY  LINDSAY. 

Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Few  poems  of  equal  length  and  beauty  have  been  produced  by  living  writers, 
md  Lady  Lindsay  must  be  warmly  congratulated  on  the  success  of  her  labour  of 
ove." — Morning  Post. 

THE  APOSTLE  OF  THE  ARDENNES. 

By  LADY  LINDSAY. 

Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  From  the  first  page  to  the  last  an  actual,  living  piece  of  poetry.  It  gives  its 
mthor  a  definite  place  among  contemporary  makers  of  poetry,  and  that  place  a 
vorthy  and  a  distinguished  one."— St.  Jaines's  Gazette. 

THE  APOSTLE  OF  THE  ARDENNES. 

By  LADY  LINDSAY. 

Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

_  ' '  Lady  Lindsay  has  written  a  really  beautiful  poem,  a  poem  full  of  delicate  descrip- 

ion  and  interspersed  with  delightful  lyrics  It  should  heighten  her  reputation  and 

fldden  her  audience." — Observer. 

THE  APOSTLE  OF  THE  ARDENNES. 

By  LADY  LINDSAY. 

Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  In  'The  Apostle  of  the  Ardennes'  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  our  living 
writers  has  written  a  beautiful  poem." — Lady's  Pictorial. 

THE  APOSTLE  OF  THE  ARDENNES. 

By  LADY  LINDSAY. 

Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Lady  Lindsay_  has  brought  out  the  noble  and  beautiful  features  of  her  story 
'ith  true  poetic  insight,  and  her  many  pictures  of  woodland  life  have  a  singular 
harm  and  vividness." — Dublin  Daily  Express. 

THE  APOSTLE  OF  THE  ARDENNES. 

By  LADY  LINDSAY. 

Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Instinct  with  vividness  of  the  imagination,  fluent  play  of  fancy,  subtle  little 
►uches,  and  a  curious  blend  of  delicacy  and  firmness.. Full  of  beauty  as  a  finely 
it  diamond  is  full  of  fire." — Newcastle  Chronicle. 

THE  APOSTLE  OF  THE  ARDENNES. 

By  LADY  LINDSAY. 

Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  By  this  poem  Lady  Lindsay  attains  a  rank  among  the  poets  of  our  time  high 
/id  indisputable. . .  .The  poem  deserves  grave  appreciation  and  the  tribute  of  keen 
lotion,  for  its  qualities  are  very  rare." — World. 

THE  APOSTLE  OF  THE  ARDENNES. 

By  LADY  LINDSAY. 

'  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Worthy  of  Lady  Lindsay's  high  reputation,  which  it  will  tend  to  enhance.... 
ae  verse  is  chaste,  melodious,  and  stately." — Yorkshire  Herald. 

THE  APOSTLE  OF  THE  ARDENNES. 

By  LADY  LINDSAY. 
Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
"  There  is  much  real  poetry  in  the  volume.  " — The  Outlook. 

OM,    .  ■  '  ■ 

:>ndon:  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
Paternoster  House,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 


DUCKWORTH    &  CO. 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF  MRS.  W.   K.  CLIFFORD'S 

ANYHOW  STORIES. 

REVISED  THROUGHOUT,  with  an  ADDITIONAL  STORY. 

Illustrated  by  Lady  Stanley   (Dorothy    Tennant)  and  the 
Hon.  John  COLLIER. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

WYEMARKE  AND  THE  SEA-FAIRIES. 

By  EDWARD  H.  COOPER. 

Illustrated  by  Dudi.ky  Hardy.    Crown  4to.  5s. 
Limited  Edition  of  50  Copies,  printed  upon  Japanese  vellum,  21s.  net. 
Daily  Telegraph. — "  Many  young  folks  will  have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  the 
author— and,  let  us  hasten  to  add,  to  the  illustrator— of  the  dainty  volume.  Pretty, 
and  delightfully  illustrated.  Will  be  listened  to  with  eagerness  by  the  lucky  children 
into  whose  possession  they  fall." 

FAIRIES,  ELVtS,  AND  FLOWER-BABIES.    By  M.  VVau.ace- 

Dunlop  and  M.  Rivktt-Carnac.    Oblong  crown  ^to.  3s.  6d. 
Speaker.—"  Quaintly  pretty  and  fanciful  tales.    They  are  certain  to  give  much 
pleasure,  for  they  are  charmingly  told  and  fittingly  illustrated." 

MOTHER    GOOSE    IN    PROSE.     By  Frank    Balm.  With 

numerous  Full-page  Pictures  by  Maxfield  Parrish.    Crown  4to.  5s.  net. 
St.  James's  Gazette.— ■"  A  delightfully  got-up  volume.    Excellently  drawn  illus- 
trations." 

JAW-CRACKING  JINGLES.    By  T.  E.  Donnison.  Illustrated 

throughout  in  colour.    Oblong  crown  4to.  5s. 
Manchester  Courier.— ■**  One  of  the  cleverest  and  droUest  books  of  the  season. 
Capitally  drawn.    The  excellent  manner  in  which  the  book  is  produced  should 
render  u  a  warm  favourite." 

WEE  FOLK.  GOOD  FOLK.     By  L.  Alien  Darker.  Illus- 
trated by  Bernard  Partridge.    Pott  4to.  3s.  6d. 
Athenieum.—"  We  heartily  recommend  this  book.     Many  of  the  stories  are 
excellent.    The  illustrations  by  Mr.  Bernard  Partridge  are  good  too." 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE 

"ENGLISH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS"  SERIES. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ETON  COLLEGE. 

By  LIONEL   CUST,  Director  of  the  National   Portrait  Gallery.. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Pott  4to.  5s.  net. 

A  History  of  Winchester  College.  i  A  History  of  Rugby  School.  By 

By  Arthur  F.  Leach,  M.A.  F.S.A.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse.  Pott  4to.  5s. 
Pott  4to.  6s.  net.  I  net. 


THE  KINGS'  LYRICS.  Lyrical  Poems  of  the  Reigns  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  Selected  and  arranged  by  FiTzroy  Carrington.  With 
numerous  Portraits.    Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

3  HENRIETTA  STREET,  Covent  Garden. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


DEATH   OF  THE  KHALIFA. 

IMPORTANT    WORKS    ON    THE  SOUDAN. 

A  PRISONER   OF    THE    KHALEKFA.  TWELVE 

YEARS'  CAPTIVITY  IN  OMDURMAN.    By  Charles  Neufeld.  With- 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Portraits.    Fourth  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  12s. 
"  Mr.  Neufeld's  book  is  indispensable  to  the  thorough  study  of  recent  Soudanese 
history." — Daily  News. 

KHARTOUM  CAMPAIGN,  1898.  By  Bennet  Burleioh. 

With  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Illustrations.    Third  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  i?s. 

SIRDAR    AND    KHALIFA:  or,  The  Reconquest  of  the- 

Soudan,  1S98.  By  Bennet  Buki.eich.  With  Portraits,  numerous  Illustra- 
tions, Maps,  and  Plan  of  Battle.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  12s. 
In  "Sirdar  and  Khalifa"  Mr.  Burleigh  gives  a  complete  account  of  all  that 
occurred  up  to  the  Battle  of  Atbara,  and  continues  the  story  of  the  reconquest  of  the 
Soudan  from  that  point  in  44  Khartoum  Campaign,  1898,"  carrying  it  on  to  the 
Fashoda  incident.  The  text  of  the  official  despatches  is  given  and  the  details  of 
the  Gordon  Memorial  College  Scheme. 

SUDAN    CAMPAIGN,    1896-99.     By  "An  Officer.'' 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.    Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d. 
The  Saturday  Review  says  : — "  The  plain  unvarnished  tale  of  a  soldier,  told  with' 

directness  and  special  knowledge  It  is  clearly  shown  that  he  was  in  a  position  of 

trust  near  the  Sirdar  throughout  the  campaign  Must  have  undoubtedly  perma- 
nent value." 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

THE    TRANSVAAL    AND    THE    BOERS:    a  Short 

History  of  the  South  African  Republic,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Orange  Free 
State.    By  W.  E.  Garrett  Fisher.    With  Map,  demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  [Ready. 
"An  admirable  book,  brilliantly  written,  full  of  detail  and  point,  and  remarkably 
impartial." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

A  clear  and  careful  history  this  valuable  work  An  impartial  narrative." 

Athenwum. 

"  It  is  a  straightforward  history  Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  for  a  clear, 

historical  treatise  on  the  whole  history  of  the  Republics  now  have  their  opportunity." 

Daily  Mail. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MISS  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

ANGLO-FRENCH   REMINISCENCES,  1875-1899. 

By  M.  Betham-Edwards.    Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  [Ready. 


NEW  WORK  ON  THE  "  ZOO." 

B  ARTLETT"S    LIFE    AMONG    WILD  BEASTS 

IN  THE  "ZOO."  Being  a  Continuation  of  "Wild  Animals  in  Captivity." 
With  Reminiscences  and  Anecdotes  by  A.  D.  Bartlett,  late  Superintendent  of 
the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens,  Regent's  Park.  Compiled  ai.d  Edited  by 
Edward  Bartlett,  F.Z.S.    Illustrated.    Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

  [Ready. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  CENTENARY  CARLYLE. 

CRITICAL    AND    MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS. 

VOLUME  V.,  with  Photogravure  Portraits  of  Montaigne  and  Lady  Montagu, 
and  six  portraits  of  John  Knox.    Square  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  [Ready. 
***  This  volume  completes  the  Centenary  Edition  o/Carlyle's  Works  and  contains 

seven  essays  and  a  short  story  'which  have  not  hitherto  been  included  in  any 

collected  edition  0/ Carlylc's  writings. 
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MR.  HEINEMANN'S  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS     CHATTO  &  WINDUS, 


RUBEN'S:  his  Life,  his  Work,  and  his  Time.  By  EMILE 
Michel.  Translated  by  Elizabeth  Lee.  With  40  Coloured  Plates,  40 
Photogravures,  and  272  Text  Illustrations.  Two  vols.  Imperial  8vo.  £2  2S. 
net. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
REMBRANDT:  his  Life,  his  Work,  and  his  Time.  Trans- 
lated by  Florence  Simmonds.  Edited  and  Prefa  ed  by  Frederick  Wedmoke. 
Second  Edition,  Enlarged,  with  76  full  page  Plates,  and  250  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.    In  one  volume,  gilt  top,  or  in  two  volumes,  imperial  8vo.  £2  2s.  net. 
*»*  A  few  copies  of  the  Edition  de  Luxe  of  the  First  Edition,  printed  on 
Japanese  vellum  with  India  proof  duplicates  of  the  photogravures,  are  still  on  sale, 
price  £\2  12s.  net. 

BRITISH     CONTEMPORARY    ARTISTS.  Critical 

Studies  of  the  Work  of  WATTS,  BURNE-JONES  MILLAIS,  ORCHARD- 
SON,  POYNTER,  LEIGHTON,  and  ALMA  TADEMA.  By  Cosmo 
Monkhouse.  Profusely  Illustrated  from  the  Works  of  each  Artist.  One  vol. 
royal  8vo.  £1  is.  net. 

THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  MR  BADMAN.  By 

John  Bunvan.  With  12  full-page  Pictures  and  25  Decorative  Designs  by 
George  Woolliscroft  Rhead  and  Lolis  Khead.    410.  15s.  net. 

*o*  A  limited  edition  on  Dutch  Hand-made  Paper,  £1  ns.  6d.  net. 

TWELVE    PORTRAITS.    By  William  Nicholson.  Her 

Majesty  the  Queen,  H.R  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Mr. 
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NOTES. 

"  I  cannot  congratulate  you  on  the  results  of  the 
war,  but  I  can  congratulate  you  on  the  calmness  with 
which  you  have  taken  them."  That  in  substance  is  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  reading  of  the  situation,  and  it 
aptly  expresses  public  feeling  at  this  moment.  News 
from  the  front  is  certainly  not  too  pleasant,  but  to 
speak  of  doubts  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  the  war  is 
mere  panic.  Clearly  our  task  in  South  Africa  is,  as  the 
Duke  admitted  at  York,  a  very  different  one  from  what 
we  imagined.  It  is  right  to  realise  as  much,  but  that 
is  not  to  be  despondent.  The  very  difficulties  we  are 
encountering,  the  unexpected  strength,  and  perfect 
preparedness  of  the  Boers,  the  wavering,  if  not  hostile 
attitude  of  too  many  of  the  Cape  Dutch,  but  emphasises 
the  necessity  of  the  final  struggle  for  mastery  in  South 
Africa.  We  are  glad  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
rested  the  case  for  the  war  on  that  basis  :  that  is  the 
cause  of  war,  whatever  may  have  been  its  occasion.  But 
it  is  regrettable  that  the  Duke,  with  Mr.  Balfour,  had 
nothing  to  say  to  the  real  charge  against  the  Govern- 
ment, their  dilatoriness  in  preparation  and  remissness 
in  leaving  South  Africa  so  long  unprotected. 

The  subject  of  artillery  has  been  much  talked  about 
of  late  ;  and  it  has  been  generally  asked  why  the  lyddite 
batteries  were  so  late  in  starting?  An  answer  is  of 
course  ready  to  hand.  They  were  corps  artillery ; 
and  as  the  dispatch  of  the  divisions  was  then 
considered  urgent,  the  former  had  to  wait.  But  the 
question  really  goes  much  deeper  than  this,  and  is  a 
pertinent  commentary  on  the  policy  now  in  vogue  of 
assimilating  all  branches  of  the  service  on  one  model. 
As  a  result  we  have  recently  seen  the  post  of  the 
Deputy- Adjutant-General  for  Royal  Artillery — the  repre- 
sentative of  that  arm  at  the  War  Office — abolished, 
with  the  necessary  consequence  that  there  is  now  no 
superior  artillery  official  directly  responsible  at  head- 
quarters. 

No  doubt  it  greatly  simplifies  matters  to  have  no 
separate  and  distinct  D.-A.-G. 's  at  headquarters.  It  is 
true  the  Engineers  still  possess  one.  But  his  post,  too, 
is  practically  doomed.  The  point  however  is  really  this. 
Is  not  the  artillery  too  important  to  be  dealt  with  thus, 
and  have  our  headquarter  staff— the  majority  of  whom 
are  infantrymen — the  requisite  technical  knowledge  to 
manage  affairs  without  the  advice  of  a  high  and 
responsible  Royal  Artillery  official  ?  The  various  types 
of  guns  in  use  has  obviously  nothing  to  do  with  the 
abolition  or  retention  of  the  post.     All  such  matters 


were  settled  long  ago,  and  the  D.-A.-G.  was  not 
directly  connected  with  the  choice.  Moreover  it  is 
early  jet  to  say  that  the  choice  was  not  judicious. 
Still  an  artillery  D.-A.-G.  would  probably  have  strongly 
advocated  the  early  dispatch  of  the  guns.  One  thing 
at  least  is  clear.  The  artillery — like  their  comrades 
of  the  infantry — whatever  may  have  been  done  to 
hamper  them  in  higher  places,  have  done  their  work 
magnificently. 

So  far  the  most  satisfactory  features  in  the  war  have 
been  the  way  in  which  the  mobilisation  arrangements 
have  worked  and  the  reservists  have  behaved.  Many 
have  hitherto  doubted  whether  the  reserve  was  really 
a  tangible  force.  Now  that  doubt  is  set  at  rest, 
and  Lord  Wolseley  has  secured  a  great  triumph  for  the 
system  he  has  so  long  and  strenuously  worked  for. 
There  is  however  room  for  improvement  in  at  any  rate 
one  detail.  The  reservist's  civilian  clothes  are  not  stored 
for  him  while  he  is  serving.  The  result  is  that  he  often 
sells  them  for  a  mere  song,  and  on  his  return  to  civil  lite 
will  not  be  gratified  at  receiving  the  shockingly  inferior 
suit  of  clothes  which  is  considered  good  enough  for  a 
reservist  to  wear.  Yet  at  the  depots,  when  the  reserve 
clothing  has  been  issued,  there  would  be  plenty  of  room 
to  store  the  man's  own  clothes.  He  could  then  receive 
the  value  of  the  Government  suit. 

The  war  is  bringing  us  all  nearer  one  to  another. 
The  process  of  closing  up  is  now  complete  ;  and 
the  meeting  of  the  general  committee  of  the  National 
Liberal  Eederation  on  Wednesday , gave  it  the  final 
touch.  Both  the  terms  of  the  resolution  passed  and 
the  meeting's  demeanour  made  it  perfectly  clear  that 
the  inner  circle  of  Liberalism  was  determined  that 
party  politics  should  not  interfere  with  patriotism. 
It  was  distinctly  recognised  that  now  that  we  are  in  for 
this  struggle,  we  must  go  through  with  it — no  matter 
what  happens  and  at  whatever  cost — successfully.  No 
other  consideration  can  have  weight  until  that  is  done. 
Other  interests  must  stand  aside.  The  whole  tone  of 
the  Liberal  meeting,  which  represented  both  wings  of 
the  party,  was  eminently  satisfactory,  nor  can  any 
fault  be  found  with  the  reservation  of  the  right  to 
criticise  the  Government  both  as  to  its  diplomacy  and 
its  preparation  for  war.  Indeed  on  the  latter  count,  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  criticism  will  not  be  entirely 
unsuccessful. 

The  policy  of  the  German  Navy  Bill  must  have  been 
decided  on,  and  we  should  imagine  even  its  clauses 
drafted,  before  the  war  broke  out  in  South  Africa. 
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Governments  do  not  make  up  their  minds  to  take  a 
new  departure,  involving'  large  taxation,  in  a  fortnight 
or  even  a  month.  It  seems  therefore  absurd  to  suppose 
that  either  the  bill  or  Count  von  Billow's  speech 
had  any  special  reference  to  the  military  events  of 
the  last  few  days.  Count  von  Biilow  and  his 
colleagues  are  old  enough  parliamentary  hands  to  make 
it  appear  as  if  an  addition  to  the  German  navy  was 
imperatively  demanded  by  the  events  in  the  Transvaal. 
Count  von  Billow's  references  to  England  and  the  war 
were  a  model  of  diplomatic  ambiguity  and  correct- 
ness. 

"No  one  can  say,"  declared  the  German  Foreign 
Secretary,  "no  one  can  predict,  what  the  consequence 
will  be  of  the  war  which  has  set  South  Africa  in  flames 
during-  the  last  few  weeks  ;  "  and  a  second  time  he 
alluded  to  "  the  war  in  South  Africa,  which  has 
seriously  affected  our  interests."  In  other  words  Count 
von  Biilow  told  the  Reichstag  that  he  was  not  sure 
whether  England  was  going  to  annex  the  whole  of 
South  Africa,  or  whether  she  was  going  to  be  beaten 
out  of  the  country  by  the  Boers  ;  but  that  it  behoved 
Germany  to  be  prepared  with  a  bigger  navy  for  either 
event.  We  cannot  complain  of  the  German  Ministry 
using  the  Transvaal  war  as  an  argument  for  a  larger 
navy  in  view  of  a  possible  re-partition  of  territory,  nor 
can  we  object  to  the  studiously  courteous  language  in 
which  these  hints  were  conveyed  to  the  German  nation. 
The  only  unpleasant  thing  for  us  is  that  recent  events 
should  have  made  it  possible  to  seriously  speculate 
upon  the  result  of  the  war. 

A  very  interesting  speech  was  made  the  following 
day  by  Herr  Bebel,  the  leader  of  the  Social  Democrats 
in  the  Reichstag,  who  failed  to  see  what  connexion  the 
South  African  war  had  with  the  German  navy.  "  If 
England  should  be  defeated  in  that  war  her  position  as 
a  world-power  will  not  be  shaken,  and  there  is  no  need 
for  us  to  sharpen  our  claws  in  order  ultimately  to  enter 
upon  the  inheritance  of  the  British  Empire.  The  defeat 
of  England  will  have  consequences  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent nature.  The  English  people  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  military  system  is  a  mistake  and 
will  adopt  the  militia  system."  It  is  impossible  that 
England  should  be  defeated  in  South  Africa,  but  Herr 
Bebel's  judgment  of  what  thgs  English  people  would  do 
if  they  were  defeated  shows  s  profound  and  original 
mind.  It  is  moreover  what  the  English  people  will  do, 
after  they  have  beaten  the  Boers. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  a  real  step  in  the 
direction  of  common-sense  liberalism  in  Germany. 
There  is  an  old  law  against  ' '  combinations  "  in  Germany, 
a  law  which  prevents,  for  example,  local  political  clubs 
or  trades  unions  from  combining  in  a  central  organisa- 
tion. The  law  is  to  a  large  extent  ineffective  but 
from  time  to  time  it  places  a  vexatious  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  some  fussy  and  intolerant  official.  When 
the  new  Civil  Code  was  under  discussion  three  or  four 
years  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  to  insert  a  clause  ex- 
pressly granting  liberty  of  combination  but  Prince 
Hohenlohe  objected  on  the  ground  that  such  provision 
was  of  "too  political  a  nature"  to  be  incorporated  in  a 
permanent  Civil  Code.  At  length  however  he  assented 
to  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law 
and  as  the  proposal  was  supported  by  the  National 
Liberals,  the  Radicals,  and  the  Clericals  it  secured  an 
overwhelming  majority.  This  concession  it  is  hoped 
may  be  taken  to  signify  the  tacit  dropping  of  the  "  penal 
servitude  bill "  which  has  benefited  nobody  but  the 
extreme  Socialists,  and  it  seems  to  indicate  the  direction 
in  which  the  Emperor  may  look  for  support  in  his 
appeal  for  more  ships. 

German  commercial  enterprise  has  just  found  a  new 
field  for  its  development.  An  important  firm  in  Ham- 
burg, having  relations  with  Jewish  traders  in  South 
Africa,  is  now  making  arrangements  through  its  agents 
for  the  purchase  of  any  loot  from  the  Boer  camps  that 
may  fall  into  British  hands.  It  is  foreseen  that  in  the 
stress  of  a  campaign  many  articles  would  be  obtain- 
able at  a  mere  fraction  of  their  value  which  in  England 
will  command  a  high  price  as  war  relics.    The  idea, 


coming  from  those  who  have  helped  to  supply  the 
Boers  with  arms,  is  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  might 
be  advantageously  adopted  for  the  relief  of  our 
soldiers'  families.  Very  soon  many  Boer  camps  should 
fall  into  British  hands,  and  officially  authenticated 
war  relics,  arms  and  accoutrements,  or  even  fragments 
of  the  shells  our  brave  fellows  had  to  face,  could  easily 
be  brought  back  by  returning  trains  that  have  con- 
veyed stores  and  ammunition  to  the  front.  Sales  of 
such  "  war  relics  " — say  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  in 
our  large  provincial  towns — would  realise  an  immense 
sum.  It  would  certainly  afford  a  grim  satisfaction  to 
many  brave  British  soldiers  to  reflect  that  among  such 
relics  sold  in  England  fragments  of  the  shot  and  shell 
they  have  to  face  were  being  converted  into  gold  for 
the  benefit  of  their  dear  ones  at  home. 

The  debate  on  the  Colonial  Estimates  in  the  French 
Chamber  furnishes  on  the  whole  satisfactory  reading.  It 
demonstrates  that  at  the  Colonial  as  well  as  at  the 
Foreign  Office  France  has  a  statesman  who  can  boast 
a  clear  conception  of  her  interests.  We  hardly 
venture  to  believe,  though  we  would  fain  hope, 
that  a  long  and  prosperous  period  of  office  is  before 
M.  Decrais  as  well  as  M.  Delcasse.  As  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  so  in  the  Chamber,  the  discussion  of  the 
estimates  furnishes  the  happy  hunting  season  of  the 
man  with  one  idea.  Every  legislature  has  the  bores  it 
deserves.  The  Chamber  has  its  M.  Etienne,  who, 
having  once  been  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
offers  a  yearly  review  of  the  Colonial  Empires  of  the 
world. 

M.  d'Estournelles,  who  sees  "  Yellow  "  and  finds  the 
Chinaman  everywhere  as  some  of  our  legislators  see 
Jesuits  and  Muscovites,  calls  upon  the  Government 
to  prevent  the  partition  of  China.  Without  indulging 
in  any  sweeping  declarations  as  to  future  action 
M.  Decrais  associated  himself  with  M.  Delcass^'s  views 
on  the  wisest  colonial  policy  for  France.  Many 
years  of  patient  effort  will  be  required  to  evolve 
substantial  profits  out  of  the  enterprises  of  the  past 
twenty  years.  As  do  all  clear-sighted  Frenchmen, 
M.  Decrais  recognises  that  the  burden  which  these 
dependencies  have  been  casting  upon  the  National 
Exchequer  must,  by  some  means  or  other,  be  lightened. 
This  policy  has  been  sensibly  inaugurated  by  concluding 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  railways  in  Indo- 
China,  where  trade  shows  a  satisfactory  increase.  If  M. 
Decrais  can  only  enlist  French  capital  and  enterprise  in 
the  advancement  of  their  own  colonies  he  will  have 
deserved  well  of  his  country.  He  has  a  hard  task 
before  him,  but  it  is  highly  satisfactory  that  he  recog- 
nises peaceful  consolidation  and  not  irritating  aggres- 
sion as  the  true  statesmanship  for  France. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  General  Mercier  will 
be  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  electors  of  the  Loire- 
Inferieure  district.  The  invitation  was  made  by  a 
party  of  Nationalists  who  had  defended  him  throughout 
the  Dreyfus  case,  but  even  their  efforts  have  not  entirely 
succeeded  in  blotting  out  the  ugly  impression  left  by 
the  General's  shifty  and  sinister  evidence.  They  are 
still  canvassing  ;  they  are  still  seeking  to  persuade  the 
electors  that  they  will  show  their  confidence  in  the  army 
by  voting  for  the  General,  they  are  still  carrying  on  a 
"  patriotic  "  campaign  in  the  local  newspapers.  The 
Royalists  and  Catholics,  however,  possess  the  greatest 
power  of  any  party  in  this  particular  district,  and, 
strange  though  it  may  seem,  do  not  appear  inclined  to 
accept  General  Mercier.  They  argue  that  he  has  never 
aided  the  Royalist  cause  and,  also,  that  he  has  not 
shown  sufficient  respect  for  the  Church — they  think,  no 
doubt,  that  neither  their  cause  nor  their  Church  would 
benefit  much  by  the  support  of  a  man  whose  name 
bears  so  vivid  and  ineffaceable  a  stain.  We  do  not 
agree  with  certain  writers  in  the  socialistic  press  that 
the  General's  chance  is  "hopeless,"  but  we  do  agree 
with  M.  Clemenceau  that  his  success  would  be 
altogether  "lamentable." 

The  Labori  libel  case  has,  as  everyone  expected, 
ended  in  the  condemnation  of  the  "Libre  Parole." 
Although  the  great  lawyer's  friends  argued  that  it  was 
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scarcely  worth  while  to  notice  the  odious  articles 
that  accused  him  of  "  shamming"  or  suggested  his  not 
having  been  "shot  at  all,"  M.  Labori  determined,  in 
spite  of  their  advice,  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  making 
M.  Drumont  either  apologise  or  pay.  Since  the  author 
of  "  La  France  Juive  "  refused  to  withdraw  his  words 
(or  rather  to  make  his  contributors  withdraw  theirs), 
he  will  now  have  to  spend  twenty-four  thousand  francs 
in  quoting  the  verdict  of  the  Court  in  two  hundred  and 
forty  Parisian  and  provincial  newspapers.  Notice  of 
appeal  has,  of  course,  been  lodged  but  that  does 
not  damp  the  satisfaction  of  M.  Labori's  friends. 
Among  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  was  Colonel 
Picquart  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  started  off 
in  pursuit  of  the  would-be  assassin.  He  could  not 
keep  up  with  him  ;  "  eleven  months  in  prison,"  he  said 
in  Court,  "  had  left  me  feeble."  The  doctors  who 
attended  Maitre  Labori  also  gave  evidence,  and  con- 
sidered themselves  insulted  by  M.  Drumont's  "  doubts." 
They,  like  their  patient,  however,  have  had  satisfaction 
and,  we  hope,  taught  M.  Drumont  and  his  scandalous 
staff  a  lesson  that  they  will  not  easily  forget. 

The  towers,  pavilions,  museums  and  restaurants  that 
are  rapidly  springing  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
promise  a  striking  display.  About  the  Champs  de  Mars 
there  is  the  same  animation  and  everywhere,  in  short, 
where  surprises  are  being  prepared  for  the  Exhibition. 
The  advanced  state  of  the  most  important  and  compli- 
cated "attractions"  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  remember  that  it  was  not  until  after  the  verdict  in 
the  Dreyfus  trial  that  any  signs  of  haste  began.  The 
Metropolitan  Railway,  too,  is  almost  finished  and 
Parisians  are  assured  that  they  will  soon  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  "  an  underground."  Everyone 
expects  to  profit  by  the  Exhibition,  from  the  hotel- 
proprietor  downwards.  New  cafes  are  in  the 
course  of  construction,  new  flats,  new  shops, 
new  theatres.  Dim  "pensions"  will  be  equipped 
with  new  curtains  ;  hidden  hotels  will  be  almost  as 
expensive  as  the  huge  ;  modest  flats  will  fetch  a  year's 
rent  in  a  month.  So,  at  least,  predicts  the  bourgeois 
and,  as  he  has  had  a  disastrous  year,  we  hope  that  the 
months  of  May,  June  and  July  will  be  as  fruitful  as  he 
prophesies.  Would-be  newspaper  proprietors  have 
proclaimed  their  intention  of  issuing  a  number  of  new 
and  amazing  sheets.  Not  only  will  there  be  a  daily 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  "the  news  of  the  Exhibition," 
but  journals  in  German,  Italian,  English  and  Russian. 
At  the  offices  of  each  there  will  also  be  a  staff  of 
guides  ! 

The  duty  of  administering  the  Housing  Act  is  one 
which  the  London  County  Council  ought  to  be  able 
to  discharge  effectively.  But  one  branch  of  this  duty 
has  been  performed  in  a  half-hearted  manner,  and 
another  has  been  entirely  neglected.  When  the  Con- 
servative Government  passed  the  Act  of  1890,  they 
intended  it  should  be  used.  But  the  Council  has 
cleared  but  few  slum  areas,  and  has  not  provided 
dwellings  for  anything  like  the  number  of  people  that  it 
has  displaced.  Power  was  given  it  to  provide  accom- 
modation apart  from  clearance  schemes,  but  it  has  not 
exercised  the  power.  Its  executive  committee  has  only 
just  discovered  that  the  power  does  not  extend  to  the 
purchase  of  land  outside  the  county,  and  a  recommen- 
dation to  seek  such  an  extension  of  the  power  is  now 
before  the  Council.  We  trust  that  the  Moderates  will 
support  the  recommendation  and  will  adopt  towards 
the  Housing  question  the  same  attitude  that  they  have 
always  advocated  with  regard  to  street  improvements  ; 
which  is  that  powers  placed  in  the  Council's  hands  by 
Parliament  ought  to  be  exercised  in  a  loyal,  and  of 
course  a  business-like,  spirit. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  proceedings  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Conference,  at  which 
Sir  Robert  Giffen  gave  the  Presidential  address,  that  Poor 
Law  authorities  intend  to  stick  to  the  workhouse,  and  no- 
thing but  the  workhouse,  as  against  grants  of  pensions. 
But  we  must  point  out  that  with  a  glorified  workhouse 
in  every  union  the  one  per  cent,  of  the  nation's  income, 
representing  the  present  charge  of  pauperism,  will  rise 
indefinitely  ;  and  it  must  be  increased  either  in  work- 


house cost  or  in  pension  cost.  There  is  remarkable 
inconsistency  in  holding  that  you  must  not  give  pensions 
because  the  classes  on  the  brink  of  pauperism  require 
"bracing  up"  to  do  without  assistance,  and  at  the 
same  time  proposing  to  spend  money  lavishly  for  their 
extra  comfort  in  workhouses.  Why  not  frankly  say  at 
once — the  workhouses  were  what  they  ought  to  be  before 
the  pension  agitation,  and  what  they  ought  to  continue 
to  be  only  perhaps  considerably  harsher?  Make  the 
workhouses  places  where  nobody  would  shrink  from 
going,  and  the  alleged  demoralising  dangers  of  pensions 
are  multiplied.  It  is  hard  to  sec  that  the  abuses  of  a 
pension  system  can  by  any  possibility  be  so  numerous 
as  the  abuses  of  lavish  workhouse  administration. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Shoreditch  Board  of  Guardians 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Poor  Law  in  Relation  to  the 
Aged  Poor."  He  pointed  out  that  for  more  than  fifty 
years  the  guardians  have  had  many  powers  of  classifica- 
tion according  to  character,  and  the  generous  supply  of 
out-relief,  cottage  homes,  and  the  like.  But  they  have 
not  been  employed.  Why?  Simply  because  the  localities 
interested  would  not  tolerate  the  expense.  This  has 
always  been  looked  on  as  a  precious  safeguard  against 
"  extravagance."  Now  it  is  suggested  that  a  large  part 
of  the  projected  extra  costs  should  be  borne  by  general 
taxation — the  method  of  a  pension  scheme.  What  will 
become  of  local  economy  in  that  case,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  terrible  dangers  of  pensions? 

Lord  Russell  is  a  Radical,  a  staunch  and  powerful 
supporter  in  the  past  of  more  than  one  Radical 
ministry.  One  may  hope  then  that  our  Progres- 
sive educationists  who  tend  sadly  to  the  machinist 
view,  will  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  take  to 
heart  some  veritable  words  of  wisdom  that  fell  from 
Lord  Russell's  lips  the  other  day  when  addressing  the 
students  of  Rutlish  Secondary  School.  "  Voluntary 
effort  in  education,"  said  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
"prevents  absolute  sameness  and  uniformity  in  the 
system  of  teaching,  so  that  boys  are  not  turned  out  of 
school  as  sausages  are  turned  out  of  a  sausage 
machine,  of  exactly  the  same  weight  and  the  same 
length,  but  some  play  is  left  to  individual  character, 
to  individual  teaching." 

Lord  Penzance  owed  a  great  part  of  his  fame  to  the 
least  glorious  chapter  of  his  career.  It  is  doubtful 
if  anyone  could  have  won  distinction  as  judge  under 
that  curiously  worthless  statute  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Act,  but  the  late  Lord  certainly  contrived  to 
concentrate  on  himself  an  unusual  amount  of  odium. 
He  had  to  pay  the  penalty  for  occupying  a  false 
position,  but  he  enjoyed  it,  which  accounts  for  the 
sentiments  of  dislike  his  name  has  excited  throughout 
half  the  Anglican  communion  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Whether  Lord  Penzance  was  technically 
entitled  to  sit  as  Dean  of  Arches,  which  he  probably 
was  not,  it  is  now  not  worth  while  to  discuss.  The 
only  personal  feature  of  interest  whereof  his  death  has 
reminded  the  public  is  the  strange  almost  ferocious 
antipathy  which  existed  between  him  and  Chief  Justice 
Cockburn.  Very  nearly  as  deep  an  enmity  separated 
two  equally  famous  judges,  now  dead  too  and  to  some 
extent  their  contemporaries,  but  it  did  not  find  violent 
public  expression  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Penzance  and 
Sir  Alexander  Cockburn. 

When  one  eliminates  ecclesiastical  considerations, 
it  is  only  fair  to  recognise  fully  that  Lord  Penzance 
was  a  good  lawyer,  and  a  competent  judge  ;  to  speak 
of  him  as  distinguished  is  to  exaggerate,  unless  it  is 
only  meant  that  he  was  successful  in  obtaining  many 
posts  of  distinction.  Initial  success  came  to  him  easily. 
For  his  father  was  a  prosperous  solicitor  who  natu- 
rally pushed  on  his  clever  and  diligent  son  :  and 
then  of  course  he  was  Lord  Truro's  nephew.  Lord 
Truro  may  have  been  the  least  distinguished  of  the 
century's  chancellors,  but  the  shadow  of  the  woolsack 
is  never  a  bad  environment  for  the  barrister  old  or 
young.  The  uncle  and  nephew  had  not  a  few  points 
in  common.  The  latter  was  certainly  a  nicer  man  but 
he  had  not  a  tithe  of  the  Chancellor's  ability.  Lord 
Brougham,  who  detested  Wilde  and  could  scarcely  find 
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words  to  express  his  chagrin  at  his  being  retained  as  a 
junior  in  Queen  Caroline's  case,  did  complete  justice  to 
his  prodigious  industry  and  ability.  Lord  Penzance 
was  almost  a  professional  Royal  Commissioner,  on  so 
many  of  those  dull  Boards  of  Enquiry  did  he  sit. 

The  judges  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Appeal  recently 
have  had  to  interpret  a  will  which  gave  a  curious 
glimpse  into  the  domestic  life  of  the  small  farmer  class. 
Michael,  a  farmer's  son,  was  left  the  farm  on  condition 
that  he  married  and  got  "a  substantial  fortune  with 
his  wife  not  less  than  ^250  :  "  and  Michael's  sisters 
were  to  get  legacies  payable  out  of  the  money  raised  in 
this  ingenious  fashion.  Michael's  first  efforts  involved 
him  in  "  an  action  for  breach,"  and  the  sheriff  seized 
for  damages.  Then  the  other  members  of  the  family 
claimed  farm  and  all,  because  Michael  had  failed  to 
marry  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  They  had  the  law  of 
it,  but  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  law  but  custom 
and  the  judicial  description  of  it.  Said  a  judge  :  This 
sort  of  thing  is  never  left  to  chance  :  if  the  son  gets 
the  land  he  must  get  a  fortune  for  his  sisters  by  going 
into  the  marriage  market  and  picking  out  "  a  good  girl 
with  the  necessary  amount."  Sentiment,  good  looks, 
attractiveness  are  put  aside  ;  this  causes  no  delay*  ;  the 
supply  in  the  rural  marriage  market  is  looked  at,  and  a 
virtuous  girl  with  the  requisite  fortune  is  easily  selected. 
The  father  no  doubt  well  knew  what,  having  regard  to 
the  farm,  was  a  reasonable  sum  to  fix  for  a  fortune. 

There  is  consternation  among  Madras  politicians 
because  the  authorities  have  found  it  necessary  to  rule 
that  masters  in  State-aided  schools  are  not  to  take 
an  active  part  in  political  movements.  "  Schoolmasters 
and  lawyers "  one  of  their  newspapers  plaintively 
remarks  "  make  up  the  backbone  of  political  move- 
ments in  India."  Politics  to  this  class,  as  to  a  class 
nearer  home,  consist  chiefly  in  denunciations  of  the 
Government.  One  is  reminded  of  the  reply  given  by 
the  wittiest  of  Irishmen  to  a  reverend  colleague  who 
asked  his  advice  about  withdrawing  from  political  life. 
"  Yes  indeed  Father  -  — .  It  is  not  good  for  a  man  of 
your  age  to  be  sitting  behind  a  hedge  at  night  with  a 
blunderbuss  waiting  for  landlords.  I  think  it  is  time 
you  gave  up  politics." 

It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  on 
taste  in  art  to  the  Students  of  Birmingham  that  he  is 
inclined  to  think  we  must  not  press  the  question  of 
taste  too  much  in  democratic  days.  We  are  afraid  this 
suggests  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  himself  too  easily- 
satisfied  with  a  standard,  well,  not  of  the  brightest. 
There  is  a  certain  humour  in  his  leaving  the  scene  of 
his  Leicester  performances  to  instruct  the  youth  of 
Birmingham  in,  of  all  things,  the  art  of  taste.  Com- 
fort, he  teaches  us,  and  not  taste  must  be  the  guiding 
spirit  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  the  masses.  In 
the  manufacture  of  speeches  for  the  masses  we  hope  he 
may  keep  this  idea  steadily  in  view  for  his  own 
guidance.  He  cannot  be  said  to  have  contributed  much 
to  the  general  comfort  when  he  made  the  speech  just 
referred  to.  This  apart,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  lecture  on 
art  was  shrewdly  bourgeois  as  might  be  expected. 

The  news  that  Mr.  Lathbury's  editorship  of  the 
"Guardian"  has  come  to  an  end  is  the  ecclesiastical 
event  of  the  week.  Under  his  control  the  leading 
Anglican  journal  reached  a  standard  of  literary  excel- 
lence which  placed  it  in  the  first  rank  of  weekly  news- 
papers, and  displayed  a  breadth  of  interest  and  range 
of  sympathy  not  elsewhere  characteristic  of  the  clerical 
press.  Mr.  Lathbury  ascribes  his  retirement  to  a 
conflict  of  opinion  between  himself  and  the  proprietors 
as  to  the  Archbishops'  judgment.  Few  readers  of  the 
"  Guardian  "  will  be  surprised  at  this  announcement. 
Moderate  Anglicans  have  for  some  while  past  chafed 
under  the  complaisance,  to  say  the  least,  with  which 
the  contempt  of  authority  by  some  of  the  extreme 
Ritualists  has  been  received.  A  change  of  attitude 
on  this  matter  is  certainly  necessary  if  the  reputation 
of  the  "  Guardian  "  as  the  organ  par  excellence  of  the 
English  Church  is  to  be  recovered  ;  but  none  the  less, 
Mr.  Lathbury's  retirement  will  be  received  with  universal 
regret. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR. 

T  T  is  as  useless  to  minimise  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
*  as  to  exaggerate  it.  The  events  of  the  past  week 
have  been  disquieting.  From  Ladysmith  more  cheer- 
ing news  has  certainly  come,  but  as  regards  the  war 
generally  people  are  naturally  asking  how  it  is  that  an 
enormous  force  under  picked  British  generals  is  unable 
to  make  any  headway.  At  the  start,  when  we  were  so 
weak  in  South  Africa,  all  understood  the  circum- 
stances. But  now  after  two  months'  fighting  people 
begin  to  wonder  why  our  armies  are  still  on  British 
territory.  The  obvious  answer  is  that  many  are  apt  to 
forget  how  immense  is  the  theatre  of  war,  how  long 
the  lines  of  communication,  and  how  much  more  com- 
plicated matters  have  become  through  the  incipient, 
but  in  some  places  active,  hostility  of  the  Cape  Dutch. 
Still  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  while  our  regiments 
and  regimental  officers  have  acquitted  themselves 
magnificently,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  our  generals 
and  staff  officers.  It  was  of  course  inevitable  that 
some  should  be  new  to  South  African  conditions.  But 
when  we  have  men  of  tried  experience  in  this  kind  of 
work,  it  seems  a  pity  not  to  use  them.  For  instance 
one  can  hardly  imagine  Sir  F.  Carrington  conducting, 
the  Stormberg  affair  as  it  was  conducted. 

From  Ladysmith  we  hear  of  two  sorties.  On  the 
night  of  8  December  Sir  George  White  sent  General 
Hunter  with  500  Natal  Volunteers  and  100  Imperial 
Light  Horse  to  surprise  Gun  Hill,  on  which  the  now 
notorious  "  Long  Tom  "  was  mounted.  The  enterprise 
was  brilliantly  carried  out  with  trifling  loss.  The 
Boers  were  surprised;  "Long  Tom"  and  a  howitzer 
were  completely  disabled,  and  a  machine  gun  was 
captured.  Again  on  the  night  of  the  10th  a  sortie  was 
made.  This  time  the  force  consisted  of  half  a  Rifle 
Brigade  battalion  ;  and  Surprise  Hill,  on  which  was 
mounted  a  howitzer,  was  their  objective.  Reaching 
the  crest  of  the  hill  unobserved,  they  were  able  to  drive 
the  Boers  back  and  destroy  the  gun.  But  on 
this  occasion  the  Boers  did  not  submit  without  a 
struggle.  They  attempted  to  cut  off  the  riflemen. 
Although  our  losses  were  heavy,  they  did  not  succeed 
in  doing  so.  The  work  done  by  the  two  sorties- 
was  of  the  highest  value  to  Ladysmith.  Still  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Sir  George  White  will  not  be  too 
venturesome  in  attempting  such  operations.  Happily, 
we  now  know,  the  garrison  is  still  healthy  and 
efficient,  and  its  safety  need  no  longer  cause  us  anxiety. 
The  men  have  worked  splendidly  at  the  trenches 
and  breastworks,  and  have  achieved  the  remarkable  feat 
of  holding  a  naturally  weak  position  against  a  much 
stronger  enemy  possessed  of  more  powerful  ordnance. 
When  Sir  Redvers  Buller's  advance  will  begin,  we  have 
no  certain  means  of  knowing.  He  is  still  very  weak  in 
regular  cavalry.  Though  some  impatience  is  apt  to  be 
felt,  the  delay  is  a  good  sign  and  shows  that  among 
our  generals  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  least  is  not 
likely  to  bring  on  any  more  premature  engagements. 
His  headquarters  are  still  at  Frere.  But  General 
Barton's  brigade  moved  forward  on  the  12th,  and 
occupied  a  strong  position  within  three  miles  of 
Colenso.  But  no  fighting,  beyond  an  occasional  brush 
with  the  enemy,  has  recently  taken  place.  Frere  and 
Ladysmith  are  now  in  daily  communication.  In  the 
South  things  have  not  been  going  well.  On  the  gth 
General  Gatacre,  accompanied  by  two  battalions,  two 
batteries,  mounted  infantry,  and  engineers,  entrained 
at  Putter's  Kraal  for  Molteno.  Arrived  there 
he  proceeded  at  9.30  p.m.  to  march  his  men 
under  the  guidance  of  a  local  policeman  towards 
Stormberg — held  in  strength  by  the  Boers — the  attack 
of  which  General  Gatacre  tells  us  "seemed  to  promise 
certain  success."  Why  this  was  so,  we  are  not  told. 
The  unfortunate  column  stumbled  along  in  the  dark 
from  9.30  p.m.  till  4  a.m.,  and,  after  making  a  long 
detour,  found  themselves  landed  in  "  an  impossible  posi- 
tion." The  Boers,  who  evidently  expected  them,  were 
occupying  "  an  unscaleable  hill  "  from  which  they  at 
once  commenced  firing.  The  British  immediately-  occu- 
pied the  nearest  position  they  could  find,  and  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  turn  the  Boer  flank. 
Mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  artillery— who  lost  2 
guns — our  troops  were  enabled  to  draw  off  with  the 
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loss  of  over   600   men,    most    of   whom    are  now 
prisoners.     From  ridge  to  ridge   they  withdrew  for 
9  miles.      At  any  rate  we   have  this  to  congratulate 
ourselves   upon  :    the    behaviour    and    discipline  of 
the    troops   in    as    difficult    a    situation    as  could 
well  be  imagined  was  perfect.    Once  again  did  British 
•regiments  save  a  situation  which,  through  no  fault  of 
theirs,  might  well  have  become  desperate.    The  official 
despatch  tells  us  little.    But  it  is  at  least  clear  that  the 
column — even  had  things  gone  well — was  called  upon 
to  do  work  beyond  its  powers.    The  men  appear  to 
have  been  under  arms  from  the  morning  of  the  9th, 
and  with  only  one  hour's  rest  were  called  upon  to 
attack   on    the  following    morning.      It   seems  also 
incredible  that  a  General  should  have  undertaken  so 
risky  an  operation  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population 
with  so  little  knowledge  of  the  attendant  circumstances. 
What  had  the  Staff  been  doing  ?    Before  risking  a 
night  attack,  why  had  not  the  country  been  properly 
reconnoitred  ?    Or,  if  that  was  impossible,  why  was  the 
operation  undertaken  at  all  ?    Then  if  it  was  necessary 
to  take  a  guide,  why  was  not  more  than  one  taken  ? 
No  doubt  the  effect  of  the  coup,  had  it  succeeded,  would 
have  been  immense.    But  did  the  plan  contain  even  the 
primary  elements  of  success?    It  is  true  the  loss  of 
600  men  cannot  seriously  affect  the  proceedings  of  an 
army  containing  some  100,000,  but  its  moral  effect 
on  the  Free  State  and  the  Cape  Dutch  may  be  con- 
siderable.   General  Gatacre  has  now  gone  to  Sterk- 
stroom.     General    French    en    route   to  Colesberg, 
was  attacked  on  13  December  near  Vaalkop  and  after 
a  sharp  engagement  drove  the  enemy  back,  the  losses 
being  forty  killed  and  wounded  on  the  Boer  side  and 
one  killed,  seven  wounded  and  one  missing  on  our  side. 

In  the  West  the  railway  bridge  at  Modder  was  com- 
pleted on  the  7th.    A  demonstration  was  made  up  the 
hne  on  the  9th  with  cavalry,  infantry  and  guns.  Mean- 
while Lord  Methuen,  who  had  received  reinforcements, 
had  established  detached  posts  on  his  lines  of  com- 
munication.   This  was  necessary,  since  a  railway  culvert 
had  been  blown  up,  and  the  wire  cut  at  Graspan.  To 
deal  with  this  a  field-battery  and  a  battalion  were  sent 
from   Modder    River  with  the  result  that  Prinsloe's 
commando  of  1,000  were  driven  off,  and  railway  and 
telegraph  communication  reopened.    On  the  north  ot 
the  Modder  the  Boers  occupied  and  strengthened  a  good 
position  at  Magersfontein.    On  the  10th  Lord  Methuen's 
artillery  shelled  it  from  4  p.m.  till  dusk.     But  during 
the  night  the  Boers  were  able  to  repair  the  damage 
done  before  the  Highlanders  under  General  Wauchope 
— who  unhappily  tell  during  the  battle — attacked  it. 
They  appear  to  have  been  unaware  of  their  close  prox- 
imity to  the  Boer  position,  since  they    were  fired 
upon  whilst  still  in  quarter  column.    From  this  they 
naturally   suffered    heavily,  and    for  the  time  being 
were  obliged  to   retire.     Again  advancing  however 
they   reached  within  300  yards  of  their  goal.  On 
the   right   and   left   also   the    attacks   were  weak, 
and  from  daybreak  the  Boers  were  shelled.    At  1.15 
p.m.  the  Gordons   were   sent   to  support  the  High- 
land   brigade.     But   though    the    troops   held  their 
own  in  front  of  12,000  Boers   till   dark,  the  attack 
failed,  and  the  losses  amounted  to  over  830.  Lord 
Methuen  has  retired  to  the  Modder  River  in  perfect 
order,  where,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  is  in 
perfect  safety.    The  Boer  losses  at  Magersfontein  are 
stated  to  have  been  considerable.    The  main  question 
now  is,  Will  Lord  Methuen  be  able  to  keep  open  his 
communications  if  either  he  advances  to  Kimberley  or 
remains  at  the  Modder  River?    If  he  cannot  do  so,  but 
yet  remains  at  the  latter,  we  may  expect  another  Lady- 
smith.    Should  advance  be  impossible,  he  must — how- 
ever regrettable  it  may  be — retire  southwards,  in  which 
case  the  hard-fought  and  apparently  premature  fight 
at  the  Modder  River  will  have  been  fought  in  vain. 
In     fact,     in     his     campaign,      nearly  everything 
seems  to  have  been  done  in  too  great  a  hurry.  From 
Kimberley  the  latest  despatches  relate  that  the  Boers  are 
quiet,  but  it  is  not  clear  what  Kimberley  was  doing  on 
the  day  of  the  Magersfontein  fight.    Mafeking  is  still 
bravely  holding  out  :  but  from  a  telegram  dated  the 
4th  we  learn  that  the  Boers  are  shelling  the  town 
with   increased  vigour  and  that   rations  have  been 
reduced,  though  water  is  still  plentiful.     Sir  Redvers 


Buller  cannot  be  in  all  places  at  once.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  when  he  has  settled  matters  in  Natal,  he 
will  go  and  settle  matters  in  Cape  Colony,  for  there  he 
appears  much  to  be  needed.  The  general  situation  is 
not  devoid  of  anxiety.  More  troops  are  certainly 
required.  So  far  we  have  been  able  to  answer  each 
reverse  by  the  potent  argument  of  another  division. 
But  that  cannot  last  for  ever. 


THE  POWERS  AND  CHINA. 

DURING  the  debate  in  the  Reichstag,  last  Monday, 
on  the  proposed  increase  of  the  German  fleet, 
Count  von  Bulow  declared  that,  in  the  presence  of  a 
"  Greater  Britain  "  and  a  "  nouvelle  France,"  Germany 
had  a  right  to  a  "Greater  Germany."  This  statement 
must  have  reminded  his  hearers  of  an  earlier  speech  of 
his,  dealing  with  the  action  of  Germany  at  Kiao-chau 
in  connexion  with  the  expected  dissolution  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  in  which  he  said  that,  "  Germany  had 
arrived  in  case  anything  might  happen.  The  passenger 
could  not  be  sure  when  the  train  would  start,  but  he 
would  take  good  care  not  to  be  left  behind,  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost."  This  brusque  utterance  plainly 
indicated  that  Germany's  Foreign  Minister  believed  that 
China's  fate  was  sealed  past  redemption.  She  is  one  of 
those  weak  nations  that  are  growing  weaker,  owing  to 
failure  to  move  with  the  times  and  put  their  house 
in  order.  Her  weakness,  and  the  utter  imbecility  of 
her  rulers,  had  been  exposed  to  the  world  at  the  time  of 
her  war  with  Japan  ;  she  was  outraging  foreigners  by  her 
officials,  actually  inciting,  instead  of  preventing  attacks 
on  their  Missions,  and  by  hampering  and  crippling  their 
trade  in  every  conceivable  manner.  For  centuries  upon 
centuries  she  had  learned  nothing  and  forgotten 
nothing.  Her  Government  and  ruling  classes  appeared 
bent  on  continuing  their  time-honoured  policy  of 
"China  for  the  Chinese,  and  the  Chinese  for  their 
rulers,"  who  shear  them,  mainly  for  their  own  benefit, 
and  often  take  the  skin  with  the  fleece.  Fear  was  the 
only  master  they  would  obey.  Reform  meant  the 
extinction  of  their  perquisites  and  chances  for  pecula- 
tion. They  were  determined  that  the  old  and,  to  them, 
satisfactory  regime  should  continue.  Patriotism,  if  it 
ever  existed,  was  dead  amongst  them. 

Of  course  we  were  told  that  if  China  would  only 
reform  she  might  yet  acquire  a  fresh  lease  of  life  ; 
and     that    she    might    even    yet    be    saved  from 
disruption  by  an  alliance  of  the  Great  Powers  inte- 
rested in  the  commerce  of  the  world  if  her  fall  .would 
have  a   damaging  influence  on    their   trade.  Since 
then,  however,  all  idea  of  the  Manchu  Government 
carrying  out  an  adequate  reform  has  been  quenched  by 
the  deposition  of  the  Emperor,  who  had  taken  the  idea 
to  heart  and  was  bent  on  carrying  it  into  practice ;  and 
China,  although  twenty-four  times  the  size  of  Japan  and 
containing   nearly  ten  times  its   inhabitants,   has  a 
revenue   far   less   than   that   of   her   energetic  and 
advanced  neighbour.    She  is,  therefore,  utterly  devoid 
of  the  means  of  defence.    Again,  the  acceptance  of 
the  "open  door"  policy  in   relation   to  commercial 
China    by   Germany,    France,  and  Japan,  and  even 
by  Russia,  so  far  as   her  present  leasehold  in  the 
Chinese   dominions  is   concerned,   has   removed  the 
bone  of  contention  which  might  have  led  to  an  Alliance 
for  the  defence  of  mutual  interests.    All  has  thus  been 
seemingly  made  smooth  for  the  disruption  of  China  and 
the  parcelling  of  it  out  amongst  the  holders  of  spheres 
of  influence  at  some  future  date,  depending  upon  the 
carver  of  the  first  slice.    Germany,  France,  Japan,  and 
Great  Britain  all  have  their  eyes  expectantly  fixed  upon 
Russia,  whose  action  will,  in  all  probability,  not  be 
long  delayed  after  the  completion  of  the  Siberian-Pacific 
Railway  to  Port  Arthur,  which  is  rapidly  being  pushed 
on  and  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  three  or  four  years 
at  the  latest.    It  is  true  that  France,  which  for  many 
years  has  been  deluded  with  the  hope  of  dividing  Asia 
with  Russia  or,  at  the  least,  dividing  China  with  her, 
has  at  length  discovered  the  reasonableness  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's    statement    that    "  in    Asia    there  is 
room  for  all."    She  has  learned  through  her  Foreign 
Minister   that    her  Indo-Chinese  Empire   is  already 
twice  as  large  as  France  and  that  it  will  be  well  to 
turn  her  eyes  from  China  to  Eastern   Siam.  The 
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Anglo-French  Declaration  of  1896,  which  neutralised 
Central  Siam,  left  Eastern  Siam  as  a  tempting  morsel 
for  the  future  consumption  of  France.  By  its  absorp- 
tion the  French  Indo-Chinese  Empire  would  be  in- 
creased by  one  half  its  present  size.  With  this 
single  exception,  M.  Delcasse— and  his  view  has  this 
week  been  endorsed  by  M.  Decrais — considers  that 
France  should  remain  satisfied  with  the  present  limits 
of  her  African  and  Asiatic  Empire  which  already 
forms  "a  territory  eight  or  ten  times  as  large 
as  the  mother-country."  This  is  not  a  small  slice  of 
the  world  for  a  nation  of  stay-at-home  people,  which 
"  no  longer  augments  in  numbers."  So  little  indeed  is 
he  in  love  with  the  idea  of  adventure  in  China  that  he 
considers  it  a  moot  question,  which  he  leaves  to  be 
settled  by  the  French  Chambers,  whether  the  recent 
French  acquisition  of  the  bay  and  neighbourhood  of 
Kwan-chau-wan  should  be  retained  by  France  or 
returned  to  China. 

What  has  Great  Britain  done  to  prepare  for  eventuali- 
ties ?  Two  years  have  already  passed  since  Russia 
commenced  her  occupation  of  Port  Arthur,  and  nearly 
as  long  a  period  has  gone  by  since  we  obtained  our 
sphere  ot  interest  in  the  Vangtsze  Basin — one  must  not 
yet  call  it  a  sphere  of  influence,  for  Mr.  Brodrick  has 
declared  that  the  Government  has  not  adopted  the 
Sphere  of  Influence  policy.  But,  whatever  our  sphere 
may  at  present  be  called,  it  is  our  sphere  and  we  ought 
to  be  taking  steps  towards  fixing  our  grip  on  it  and 
preserving  the  peace  in  it  during  the  troublous  times 
that  are  ahead.  The  proceedings  that  our  Government 
intends  to  take  with  reference  to  the  Vangtsze  Valley 
were  detailed  by  Mr.  Brodrick  during  the  debate  on 
China  last  June.  They  all  went  in  the  right  direction, 
but,  taken  together,  they  fell  far  short  of  the  necessary 
preparations  that  should  be  made  in  order  to  secure 
our  position  and  interests  in  the  face  of  coming  events. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  should  take  steps  towards 
making  ourselves  known^and  our  power  felt  in  the 
whole  of  the  Vangtsze  region.  France  is  doing  so  for 
herself  in  Kwangsi  and  Yunnan,  Germany  in  Shantung, 
and  Russia  in  Manchuria,  and  we  should  enforce 
respect  for  our  treaty-rights  by  insisting  that  every 
official  shall  be  dismissed  who  is  directly  or  in- 
directly responsible  for  their  breach.  Such  action 
in  Yunnan  on  the  part  of  France  has  led  to 
French  trading  rights  being  respected  while  ours  are 
being  utterly  disregarded  not  only  in  that  province 
but  more  or  less  in  ever}'  province  of  China.  Again, 
how  is  it  that  we  allow  regulations  to  be  made  for  the 
steam-navigation  of  the  inland  waters  of  China,  which 
practically  nullify  the  boon  secured  by  our  Minister  at 
Peking,  which,  if  allowed  its  full  effects,  would  have 
vastly  increased  both  the  internal  and  foreign  trade  of 
the  country  ?  Another  point  that  should  have  been 
attended  to  is  the  insistence  that  our  merchants, 
manufacturers,  shopkeepers  and  their  assistants — who 
are  at  present  confined  to  the  treaty-ports — shall  be 
granted  the  same  right  of  residence  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  China  as  has  been  secured  by 
treaty  for  the  missionaries  and  their  families,  and  that 
they  should  have  the  right  of  carrying  on  their  business 
in  any  place  that  they  may  select.  But  whether  this 
right  can  be  obtained  or  not,  our  Government  should 
not  rest  under  the  slur  properly  cast  on  them  by  the 
senior  and  junior  members  of  the  legislative  council  of 
our  colony  of  Hong  Kong,  representing  the  Chinese,  that 
our  consular  officials  persistently  refuse  recognition  and 
protection  to  British  subjects  descended  from  the  Chinese 
who  happen  to  be  for  commercial  or  social  purposes 
in  Chinese  territory,  although  this  policy  was  directly 
opposite  to  that  of  France,  Russia,  Germany,  Portugal 
and  the  United  States,  who  each  and  all  afford  the 
fullest  measure  of  protection  to  their  Chinese  subjects 
in  the  open  ports  or  the  interior  of  China.  Over  and 
over  again  our  Consuls  have  pointed  out  in  their 
annual  reports  that  British  trade  is  being  seriously 
crippled  because  the  Chinese  conveying  British  goods 
fear  the  consequences  of  resisting  the  unjust  levies  and 
exactions  of  the  tax-gatherers.  The  importance  of  pro- 
tecting our  own  Chinese  from  such  exactions  can  be 
gauged  from  the  oft-repeated  fact  that  at  Hong  Kong 
and  Shanghai  our  goods  pass  out  of  our  hands  into 
those  of  the  Chinese  merchants.    Nothing,  therefore, 


could  be  more  foolish  than  for  our  Government  to 
maintain  their  present  policy  of  refusing  protection  to 
our  fellow  Chinese  subjects. 


AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  PROSPERITY. 

MR.  LYMAN  GAGE'S  statement  on  the  finances 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  30  June  last  is  not  a  document  which  will 
commend  itself  to  the  wiseacres  of  Cobdenism. 
Curiously  enough  its  appearance  synchronised  with  the 
publication  by  Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  of  Mr. 
Sydney  J.  Chapman's  Cobden  prize  essay  on  "  The 
History  of  Trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  with  Especial  Reference  to  the  Effect  of 
Tariffs."  The  book  itself  is  of  no  importance,  despite 
its  long  title  and  very  important  subject-matter  ;  for, 
except  in  one  or  two  isolated  instances,  the  writer 
has  wholly  failed  to  show  the  effect  of  the  various 
American  tariffs.  To  the  great  panorama  of  indus- 
trial development,  such  as  has  been  equalled  in  no  other 
nation,  which  the  trade  history  of  the  United  States 
unfolds,  Mr.  Chapman  is  blind;  and  all  he  gives  his 
readers  is  a  confused  succession  of  incomplete  and 
mostly  unrelated  and  badly  arranged  details.  The  sole 
intelligible  purpose  running  through  his  dreary  little 
volume  is  a  desire  to  attack  Protection,  but  as  the 
North  American  Republic  has  made  its  marvellous 
industrial  progress  under  the  a?gis  of  the  stiffest 
Protectionist  policy  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world, 
the  attempt  is  naturally  a  hopeless  fiasco.  Mr. 
Gage's  statement  answers  Mr.  Chapman,  so  far  as 
there  is  anything  in  Mr.  Chapman  to  answer,  with  such 
trenchant  appositeness  that  the  setting  of  the  one 
against  the  other  is  an  interesting  and  by  no  means  an 
unprofitable  task. 

In  his  final  pages  Mr.  Chapman  blinks  at,  he  certainly 
does  not  tackle,  the  awkward  fact  that  American  trade 
has  made  much  more  rapid  progress  than  English  trade. 
Let  us  take  his  own  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 
"  But  America's  population  has  grown  considerably 
faster  than  ours  recently.  In  the  last  fifty  years  their 
population  increased  about  130  per  cent.,  whereas  ours 
increased  only  about  36  per  cent.  If  we  draw  curves 
of  trade  per  head  of  population  we  shall  find  not  only 
that  our  trade  per  head  is  enormously  greater  than 
theirs — in  1894  the  latter  was  between  ^5  and  £6, 
and  the  former  was  nearly  — but  also  that  it  grew 
much  faster  from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  free 
trade  until  about  1870.  From  1870  to  1880  America's 
foreign  trade  per  head  increased  faster  than  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  After  1870  the  former  was  steady, 
but  the  latter  fell."  Before  giving  an  answering 
quotation  from  Mr.  Gage,  let  us  clear  up  one  or 
two  of  the  blunders  in  the  above.  The  statement 
as  to  the  exceeding  greatness  of  England's  trade  in  com- 
parison with  the  United  States  is  obviously  arrived  at 
by  considering  on'y  the  oversea  trade  of  the  respective 
countries  and  lumping  together  the  exports  and  the 
imports.  Now  Mr.  Chapman  should  be  aware  that 
the  greater  part  of  American  trade — up  to  a  few 
years  ago  the  only  part  which  seriously  occupied  the 
attention  of  American  producers — was  the  huge  home 
market  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that  does  not  appear 
in  Mr.  Chapman's  calculation  at  all  :  his  comparison 
is  therefore  utterly  vitiated.  Then  to  include  in  the 
figures  showing  England's  industrial  prosperity  the 
sums  she  spends  on  purchasing  imported  wares  is 
again  so  misleading  a  performance  as  to  make  the 
comparison  of  no  avail.  Further,  the  statement  that 
"from  1870  to  1880  America's  foreign  trade  per  head 
increased  faster  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom " 
is  an  unfortunate  admission  on  Mr.  Chapman's  part. 
That  period  comprises  the  first  real  decade  of  United 
States  Protection.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  century 
tariffs  wavered  between  long  periods  of  partial  Free 
Trade  and  short  periods  of  haphazard  Protection. 
Protection  was  begun  in  scientific  fashion  in  1861  ;  but 
the  devastating  civil  war  began  at  the  same  time,  and 
no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  few  following 
years.  The  decade  1870-80  represented  the  years  when 
the  results  of  Protection  should  be  apparent :  Mr. 
Chapman  unwittingly  shows  us  that  among  those 
results  was  the  rapid  development  of  an  export  trade, 
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which,  according  to  the  cardinal  principle  of  your 
Cobdenite,  can  only  flourish  under  Free  Trade.  One 
more  point.  Population  increases  with  increased 
trade  :  a  healthy  production  of  commodities  results  in 
a  healthy  production  of  human  beings  ;  and  though 
the  relative  circumstances  of  England  and  the  United 
States  diminish  the  full  force  of  the  argument,  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  greater  industrial  progress  of 
the  United  States  is  partly  the  cause  as  well  as  the  effect 
of  a  greater  ratio  in  the  population  increase.  Finally, 
Mr.  Chapman,  with  that  blind  disregard  for  kind  in 
trade  which  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Free 
Trade  Professor's  mind,  utterly  ignores  the  growth  of 
manufactures  in  the  United  States  and  the  change 
which  has  come  over  the  character  of  United  States' 
exports.  No  longer  do  the  United  States  send  only 
raw  materials  for  England  to  manufacture  ;  they  grow 
more  raw  materials  than  ever,  but  they  work  up  many 
of  those  materials  in  their  own  factories  and  send  them 
abroad  to  compete  with  British  manufactures. 

But  now  for  Mr.  Lyman  Gage's  reply  to  Mr. 
Chapman's  attempted  belittlement  of  American  progress. 
He  shows  (it  is  not  necessary  to  burden  these  columns 
with  all  the  figures)  that  the  exports  from  the  .  United 
States  in  1899  were  212  per  cent,  greater  than  in  J  870, 
while  the  imports  advanced  60  per  cent.  Then  he  works 
out  the  progress  on  the  population  basis,  and  shows 
that  the  population  doubled  itself  between  1870  and 
1899.  This  means  that  the  United  States  imported 
goods  to  the  value  of  $11.30  per  head  in  1870, 
and  only  $9. 15  per  head  in  1899;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  exports  per  head,  which  were  only  $10.19  m 
1870,  had  grown  to  $16.12  in '99.  The  imports  per 
head  are  20  per  cent,  less  than  in  1870,  the  exports 
are  58  per  cent.  more.  Then  Mr.  Gage  dwelt  on 
the  quality  of  the  foreign  trade.  Let  us  quote  his 
own  words.  "  In  nearly  all  articles  in  the  first-men- 
tioned class— manufactured  articles — there  has  been 
little  increase  during  the  thirty  years  under  considera- 
tion, although  the  consuming  population  has  doubled 
meantime,  the  increase  of  60  per  cent,  in  our  importa- 
tions during  that  time  having  been  chiefly  in  articles  for 
use  in  manufacturing  and  in  food  stuffs  of  a  class  which 
cannot  be  produced  at  home.  In  the  largest  items  of 
manufactures  imported— woollen  goods  and  iron  and 
steel — there  has  been  a  marked  reduction,  while 
in  the  other  principal  items  of  manufacture  .  .  .  the 
increase  has  been  far  below  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  also  below  the  average  increase  of  60  per  cent, 
shown  in  the  total  importations  of  1899  compared  with 
1870."  This  course  of  trade  is  very  significant. 
Equally  significant  is  the  increase  of  fully  manufactured 
articles  in  the  United  States'  exports.  When  the 
returns  were  published  certain  of  Mr.  Chapman's  school 
seized  avidly,  as  drowning  men  catching  at  straws,  on 
the  fact  that  the  total  value  of  the  United  States'  exports 
for  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  4^  million  dollars  below  the 
record  of  1,234  million  dollars  in  the  previous  year. 
But  the  facts  of  "the  case  give  them  no  comfort.  The 
difference  was  caused  by  the  short  European  wheat 
crops  and  the  high  prices  in  1898,  which  swelled  the 
values  of  the  United  States'  wheat  exports  in  that  year. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1899  lower  values  reigned.  But  the 
exports  of  American  manufactures  in  1899  were  larger 
than  in  the  previous  year  by  48  million  dollars.  On  the 
balance  therefore  the  marvellous  record  of  1898  was 
actually  and  substantially  surpassed  by  the  record  of 
1899.  With  such  facts  as  these  before  the  public,  we 
would  urge  Mr.  Chapman  and  his  friends  for  their  own 
sakes  to  leave  American  trade  alone.  "Orthodox" 
economists  may  theorise  but  facts  are  entirely  against 
them.  Their  arguments  are  sound  within  the  limits 
fixed  by  themselves,  but  they  abstract  from  so  many 
of  the  factors  in  life  that  when  acted  upon  their 
arguments  come  out  wrong. 


THE  WAR  FUND  AND,  THE  NATION'S  DUTY. 

THERE  are  several  significant  facts  in  regard  to  the 
allocation  of  the  large  sums  that  have  been  con- 
tributed to  the  various  War  Relief  Funds.  Evidently 
the  chief  object  that  arouses  the  sympathy  of  the  public 
is  the  provision  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 


soldiers  killed  ;  next  the  provision  for  reservists'  wives 
and  families  ;  and  thirdly  the  provision  for  the  disabled. 
Much  perplexity,  it  is  true,  has  arisen  from  the  laxity 
with  which  subscribers  have  allocated  their  donations, 
and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  duty  should  be 
performed  for  them  by  the  managers  of  the  funds.  In 
the  case  of  the  Mansion  House  Fund  their  discretion 
has  been  limited  by  the  rule  under  which  subscriptions 
were  asked  for — that  in  case  of  non-allocation  by  the 
donor  the  subscription  would  be  handed  over  for  the 
benefit  of  widows  and  orphans.  But  here  is  an  addi- 
tional indication  of  the  paramount  importance  in  the 
public  mind  of  the  particular  fund  providing  for  the 
case  of  the  soldier's  death.  A  subscriber  wishing  to 
contribute  does  not  take  the  trouble  specifically  to 
allocate  his  subscription  because  it  goes  automatically  to 
what  he  considers  the  most  important  fund,  and  his 
intention  is  carried  out  without  further  trouble. 

We  see  in  such  facts  as  these  the  nation's  recognition 
of  a  duty  to  provide  specially  for  the  three  objects  we 
have  mentioned,  all  of  which  are  so  closely  connected 
as  almost  to  be  one  object.  This  suggests  the  ques- 
tion should  not  the  admitted  moral  obligation  be 
clothed  with  legal  force  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  hitherto  it  has  been.  At  present  in  the  case  of 
a  soldier  killed  in  action  or  dying  of  a  wound  within 
twelve  months  after  being  wounded,  the  widow  re- 
ceives a  gratuity  of  one  year's  pay  with  a  certain 
addition  in  respect  of  children.  We  do  not  go  into  par- 
ticulars, as  we  desire  only  to  point  out  that  while  to  a 
certain  extent  an  obligation  is  in  this  case  admitted  it  is 
very  limited  :  it  is  small  pecuniarily,  and  it  only  applies 
to  the  class  of  married  soldiers.  In  the  case  of  reserv- 
ists a  separation  allowance  similar  to  that  allowed  to 
the  wives  of  soldiers  serving  with  the  colours  may  be 
made  upon  mobilisation.  For  partial  or  complete  dis- 
ablement upon  service,  pensions  are  granted  which  are 
generally  quite  inadequate  to  support  the  pensioners 
without  aid  from  charity.  There  are  of  course  the  long- 
service  pensions,  but  we  are  not  concerned  with  them 
at  present.  The  pensions  and  allowances  of  the 
Patriotic  Fund,  and  other  funds  such  as  that  known  as 
Colonel  Gildea's,  are  charitable  and  not  legal  provisions. 
How  stinted  these  legal  provisions  are,  the  fine 
efforts  made  by  private  charity  to  raise  the  Transvaal 
War  Relief  funds,  and  thus  to  cover  the  deficiency,  are 
eloquent  testimony. 

The  two  cases  where  the  State  should  assume  a 
wider  obligation  are  those  of  soldiers  who  lose  their 
lives  in  the  service,  and  soldiers  who  are  disabled  and  so 
lose  the  power  to  earn  their  living.  We  might  put  this 
on  the  ground  that  the  State  ought  to  provide.adequately 
for  those  who  are  killed  or  injured  in  its  service,  that  it 
ought  to  be  animated  by  something  of  the  sentiment 
which  has  inspired  the  public  in  offering  its  tribute 
to  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  But  self-interest  points  the 
State  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  it  is  necessary  to  the 
Army  itself  as  a  fighting  machine.  It  is  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  men,  and  in  order 
that  those  men  may  be  mentally  and  physically  of  a  high 
class.  Such  a  type  of  man  wants  to  know  whether 
in  becoming  a  soldier  he  will  not  be  running  great 
risks  of  rendering  himself  useless  as  a  civilian. 
The  subject  of  a  career  in  the  army  is  a  wide  one.  His 
chances  of  that  will  be  present  to  his  mind;  but  at 
any  rate  the  vigorous  and  capable  young  artisan  will 
ask  himself  very  seriously  what  will  happen  to  him 
if  he  receives  such  injuries  while  he  is  serving  as 
to  be  incapacitated  from  earning  his  living  at  his 
own  trade  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  We  are 
afraid  that  in  most  cases  he  will  have  to  relinquish 
with  regret  his  natural  taste  for  soldiering  and  fighting, 
because  he  dislikes  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  semi- 
pauper.  Also,  he  will  want  to  know  what  provision 
will  be  made  in  the  event  of  death  for  those  who  are 
dependent  upon  him.  He  is  entering  a  dangerous  trade 
and  he  is  not,  as  workmen  in  dangerous  trades  mostly 
are,  compensated  by  a  higher  rate  of  wage  ;  nor  will  the 
pay  he  receives  enable  him  to  make  provision  either  for 
himself  or  family  by  accident  or  life  assurance.  If  he 
lets  his  soldiering  instincts  prevail  over  his  prudence 
it  may  be  that  he  will  fight  not  a  whit  less  bravely  when 
the  cue  is  to  fight,  but  it  is  not  an  unknown  ex-, 
perience  that  men  when  they  are  about  to  face  possible 
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death  face  it  all  the  more  cheerfully  if  iheir  pecu- 
niary affairs  are  in  good  order,    and  they  are  not 
haunted  by  the  dread  of  what  may  happen  to  those 
whom  they  love  and  who  are   dependent  on  them. 
The  duty  of  the  State  seems  to  be  to  consider  the 
whole  subject  of  providing  an  ample  pension  system 
for  its  soldiers  at  a  time  when  the  public  have  before 
it    the    fact    that    it    is    only    by    charity    that  the 
deficiency   is   supplied.     Either   by   some  insurance 
scheme  of  its   own   or  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
insurance  in  accident  and  life  assurance  societies,  the 
State  should  place  the  soldier  who  suffers  disablement 
or  death  in  its  service  in  the  same  legal  position  as  the 
ordinary  insurer  against  accident  or  death.    The  mode 
of  insurance  and  the  amount  of  the  policies  are  precisely 
the  matters  which  would  be  disputable  ;  but  whatever 
the  amount  of  his  policy  might  be  the  soldier  would 
have  the  legal  right  to  recover  it  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
policy  payable  on  death,  to  dispose  of  it  by  will,  or 
to   leave   it   upon  intestacy  to  become   part   of  his 
estate  going  to  his  family  in  the  usual  course  of  law. 
Consider  the  proportion  of  peace  time  to  war  time  and 
the  proportion  of  soldiers  killed  or  disabled  to  the  whole 
number  in  active  service,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  actuarial  calculation  would  show  that  no  high 
premium  would  be  necessary  to  secure  a  sum  large 
enough  to  provide  a  working  man's  competency.  It 
might  be  that  in  considering  the  mode  of  securing 
these  rights  to  the  soldier  the  question  of  the  applica 
tion  of  the  charitable  funds  already  in  existence,  both 
the  older  and  the  more  recent,  should  be  reviewed. 
No  legal  provision  would  be  so  ample  as  to  exhaust 
the  claims  the  soldier  has  upon  his  countrymen;  there 
would  still  be  room  for  that  benevolence,  whose  voca- 
tion so  many  of  our  good  people  fear  to  jeopardise 
even  by  the  extinction  of  the  very  ills  benevolence  is 
meant  to  meet. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  PAST 
AND  PRESENT. 
WJ  HEN  an  eminent  ex-member  of  Parliament  like 

*  »  Sir  Richard  Temple*  and  an  experienced  lobbyist 
like  Mr.  Lucy  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  about 
modern  Parliaments,  we  need  have  little  doubt  about 
accepting  it  as  true.  The  proposition  which  these 
authorities  agree  in  affirming  is  the  apparent  paradox 
that  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  has  not  democratised 
the  House  of  Commons.  We  call  this  an  apparent 
paradox  because  each  time  it  has  been  proposed  to 
lower  the  franchise  it  has  been  confidently  asserted 
that  the  effect  would  be  to  return  a  different 
and  lower  class  of  men  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  would  inevitably  introduce  an  inferior  standard  of 
manners,  and  demoralise  the  tone  of  debate.  Expe- 
rience has  falsified  these  predictions,  which  indeed  were 
based  upon  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  human 
nature.  It  was  assumed  by  these  prophets  of  evil 
that  the  lower  the  class  of  voter  the  lower  the  stamp 
of  man  he  would  choose  as  his  representative  ;  in  other 
words,  that  working-men  would  prefer  to  draw  their 
members  from  their  own  class  rather  than  from  the 
classes  above  them.  The  exact  contrary  is  the  truth,  for 
working-men  are  both  jealous  and  suspicious  of  men  of 
their  own  order  who  aspire  to  parliamentary  honours. 
This  distrust  is  in  no  way  discreditable,  for  the  in- 
dustrial voters  know  perfectly  well  that  an  artisan  who 
becorftes  a  member  of  Parliament  ceases  to  be  a 
working-man  without  becoming  a  gentleman,  using 
the  term  in  the  sense  of  one  equipped  with  the  know- 
ledge and  judgment  necessary  to  make  an  efficient 
legislator.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  there  have  been, 
for  in  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  seen  work- 
ing-men returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  and 
paid  by  their  constituents  who  have  very  adequatelj 
represented  their  special  interest  and  have  com- 
manded the  respect  of  all  parties.  But  the  working- 
men  who  have  succeeded  in  Parliament  are  few 
and  far  between.    In  the  House  of  Commons  which  was 

elected  in  1885,  just  after  the  last  extension  of  the 
franchise,  there  were  several  working-men  members,  not 
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of  a  very  desirable  kind.  Some  of  them  were  not 
returned  again  in  1886,  and  the  others  sank  into  insig- 
nificance or  disappeared  at  a  later  stage.  Another  fact 
overlooked  by  those  who  feared  that  the  democracy 
would  democratise  the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
enormous  strength  of  tradition  in  that  assembly,  and 
the  irresistible  power  it  possesses  of  moulding  new 
comers  to  its  conventional  forms.  Nowhere  is  the 
demagogue  so  harmless  as  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  he  is  clever,  like  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  he 
catches  the  tone  of  the  House  and  becomes  courteous 
and  genial,  in  which  case  he  is  certain  to  be  popular, 
even  if  he  is  not  powerful.  But  if  he  is  stupid,  and  tries 
to  Trafalgar- Square  the  House,  he  is  soon  reduced  to  a 
ridiculous  and  apologetic  individual,  whose  threats  are 
drowned  in  a  buzz  of  conversation. 

Putting  aside  the  Irish  Nationalists,  who  waged  open 
war  upon  the  Constitution,  the  most  insolent  dema- 
gogue who  ever  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
Cobbett,  and  he  was  returned  in  days  long  anterior  to  the 
new  democracy.  It  would  be  quite  improper  to  apply  the 
term  demagogue  to  men  of  the  genius  and  culture  o 
Bright  and  Cobden,  though  they  lived  by  agitation. 
The  working-men  in  the  constituencies  are  very  quick 
to  see  that  a  mere  "  tub-thumper  "  is  no  good  at  West- 
minster, and  aristocratic  candidates  have  always  been 
and  still  are  the  best  to  run  for  the  large  towns.  Sir 
Richard  Temple  dwells  repeatedly  upon  the  advantage 
of  birth  for  an  aspirant  to  parliamentary  success.  The 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  if  it  were  possible, 
which  it  is  not,  would  make  the  House  of  Commons 
the  most  aristocratic  legislature  in  the  world.  The 
present  House  of  Commons  contains  probably  a  larger 
percentage  of  young  men  of  the  upper  class  than  any 
parliament  of  the  reign.  It  follows  that  the  manners 
of  such  an  assembly  are  decorous,  even  to  dulness. 
Lord  Rosebery  complained  a  little  at  Epsom  of  the 
diminution  of  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  Commons, 
which  he  attributed  partially  to  the  rival  claims  of  the 
new  local  bodies.  But  it  is  not  that  :  people  care  what 
the  County  and  District  Councils  do,  but  nobody  cares 
a  button  what  they  say.  It  is  the  war  which  absorbs  all 
our  interest  now,  and  is  likely  to  absorb  it  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  other  cause,  to  which  Lord  Rosebery  alluded, 
is  the  disappearance  from  the  House  of  Commons  of 
interesting  personalities.  Lord  Rosebery  testified  to  the 
effect  produced  by  the  translation  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
to  "  another  place,"  and  subsequently  by  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  breakdown  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  health  subtracted  another  figure,  which  had 
a  great  fascination  for  everyone.  These  are  gaps  which 
it  may  take  many  years  to  fill  ;  which  certainly  are 
unfilled  at  present.  Mr.  Balfour  would  be  still  more 
interesting  to  the  House  of  Commons  if  he  could 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  not 
very  interesting  to  him.  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  always 
be  more  interesting  to  the  man  in  the  street  than  to  the 
majority  of  his  brother  members,  from  whom  he  differs 
so  widely  in  training  and  tastes.  On  the  Opposition 
bench  it  is  no  offence  to  say  that  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Sir  Edward  Grey  are  the  only  statesmen  whose  career 
excites  curiosity  or  enthusiasm.  We  seem  to  be  in  for 
a  period  like  that  which  followed  the  deaths  of  Pitt 
and  Fox  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  described  by 
Disraeli  as  the  reign  of  the  arch-mediocrities.  But 
dulness  is  safe,  and  decorum  is  an  excellent  thing. 
A  rate-supported  circus  would  be  less  dangerous  and 
costly  than  a  House  of  Commons,  which  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  place  of  amusement. 


LITERARY   INFANTS'  FOOD. 

A CRITIC  whom  we  and  the  world  know  well  has 
written  prettily  and  wittily  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— the  century  of  science  and  progress- — "vanishing 
in  a  cloud  of  pinafores."  "  More  than  half  a  century 
has  passed  since  the  enthusiastic  and  inspiring  word  of 
Froebel "  (we  are  quoting  now  from  "Child  Life" 
the  organ  of  the  Froebelian  Society)  "  '  Come,  let 
us  live  for  our  children  '  resounded  in  the  green 
Thuringian  mountains,"  and  since  then  a  vast  and 
increasing  volume  of  nonsense,  overwhelming  a  trickle 
of  sense,  has  been  poured  out  concerning  the  young 
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idea  and  our  duty  to  it.  Tommy  is  to  be  emancipated 
from  "  dominus  "  and  dominie,  from  tiVtw  and  the  stick, 
and  to  replace  them  there  is  recommended  a  regime  of 
love,  supplemented  by  poetry  and  the  natural  sciences. 
What  may  be  the  value  of  such  scientific  knowledge 
as  is  obtained  by  learning  to  hop  like  a  frog  or  to 
play  at  being  dandelion  seeds,  scientists  may  decide  ; 
we  have  only  to  speak  here  of  the  uses  of  literature 
as  recommended  by  Froebelians  for  the  infant  mind 
and  for  those  older  persons  who  are  endeavouring  to 
become  worthy  to  inform  it.  Perhaps  we  should  say 
Herbartians  for  it  is,  it  appears,  the  Herbartian  who 
"chooses  the  fairytale  as  concentration  material  for 
children  of  six  to  seven."  "The  most  important  work 
of  literature "  we  learn  again  from  "Child  Life,"  "is 
to  convey  moral  notions  "  and  consequently  it  is  not 
every  fairy  tale  that  will  do.  "  Why  tell  such  a  story 
as  'The  Wolf  and  the  Seven  Little  Goats' — hiding  the 
true  moral  of  obedience  to  parents  under  the  false  idea 
that  the  man  in  the  street  or  the  foreigner  is  naturally 
an  enemy?"  Well,  Mr.  Laurence  Housman  has  got 
over  the  difficulty  and  emphasised  the  true  moral — 
undoubtedly  children  like  to  have  a  moral — in  the 
delightful  refrain  of  his  delightful  version  of  this  story 
to  which  Mrs.  Dearmer  has  added  equally  delightful 
pictures  : — 

"  Only  remember  whatever  you  do 
Not  to  be  clever  and  think  it's  you  ; 
But  intellect  smother  and  stick  to  your  mother, 
And  somehow  or  other  she'll  pull  you  through." 

But  does  Mr.  Housman  or  anyone  else  except  a 
Froebelian  believe  that  the  moral  does  anything  except 
•satisfy  a  child's  rudimentary  sense  of  artistic  complete- 
ness ?  Was  a  fractious  little  boy  ever  induced  to  eat 
bis  soup  by  the  awful  example  of  chubby  Augustus? 
The  "  Struwwelpeter,"  best  of  all  children's  books, 
would  be  condemned  at  once  by  your  modern 
theorist.  "Are  we  not  in  danger  of  undermining 
children's  trust  in  parents  and  guardians  by  suggesting 
the  possibility  of  anything  but  love  ?  "  And  undoubtedly 
tall  Agrippa  and  the  dreadful  scissorman  suggest  some- 
thing quite  different :  they  suggest  swift  and  inevitable 
retribution  such  as  in  one  shape  or  another  Master 
Tommy  will  find  existing  when  he  goes  to  a  school  that 
is  not  Froebelian,  as  let  us  hope  he  will  do.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  children  are  not  generally  frightened  by 
images  of  terror  in  stories  ;  the  liking  for  tragedy  is  just 
as  primitive  as  the  love  of  farce  or  romance.  Some- 
body in  "  Child  Life"  had  related  the  legend  of  Deirdre 
and  the  Fate  of  the  Sons  of  Usnach  as  a  fine  example 
•of  story-telling — which  it  is — and  promptly  there  comes 
a  protest  in  the  next  number  against  "cruel  and  ugly 
■stories."  We  suppose  that  the  killing  of  the  suitors  in 
the  hall  at  Ithaca  is  a  cruel  and  ugly  story  but  we  pity 
the  imagination  that  is  not  stirred  by  it. 

Only — and  here  we  come  to  a  second  point — stories 
should  not  be  boiled  down.  It  is  not  easy  to  feel  the 
least  enthusiasm  even  for  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's 
u  Tales  from  Shakespeare,"  how  much  less  for  a  modern- 
ised prose  extract  from  Malory.  Why  put  into  prose — 
and  frigid  artificial  prose— the  story  of  Sir  Bedivere 
which  Tennyson  has  told  so  magnificently  in  verse  ? 
Children  love  verse  and  remember  it  easily  long  before 
they  grasp  the  meaning  of  half  the  words.  The  tale 
swims  before  their  minds  misty  and  romantic,  and 
ignorance  of  the  tongue  throws  a  halo  even  about 
Macaulay's  Lays.  We  are  not  prepared  to  swear 
that  boys  would  care  for  the  "  Morte  d'Arthur," 
as  they  do  care  for  "The  Revenge;"  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  care 
for  it  in  Tennyson's  verse  than  in  anyone  else's 
prose.  But  these  industrious  people  are  so  busy  grub- 
bing for  a  moral  or  an  inner  meaning  in  literature  that 
they  are  entirely  blind  to  the  beauty.  Most  poems 
and  among  them  the  best  no  more  suggest  a  moral 
than  a  beefsteak  ;  the  poem  and  the  beefsteak  are  good 
things  to  be  enjoyed  and  you  will  be  the  better  for 
enjoying  them  but  not  because  of  their  ethical  signifi- 
cance. For  instance  the  story  of  Deirdre  is  an  ancient 
and  beautiful  story  telling  the  tragedy  of  love  cut 
short  and  valour  overmatched  ;  the  wise  editor  of 
"Child  Life"  justifies  his  recommendation  of  it  by 
declaring  that  it  paints  in   strong  colours  the  misery 


that  comes  of  deceit.  Deirdre,  it  is  true,  elopes 
with  Naisi  and  if  she  had  stayed  at  home  and 
married  the  king,  her  tragedy  could  never  have 
happened,  but  the  last  thing  in  the  bard's  mind 
was  to  reprobate  Deirdre's  conduct.  To  read  any 
moral  into  an  epic  is  unwise  in  spite  of  Horace's 
platitudes  about  the  ethical  lessons  to  be  derived  from 
Homer  ;  to  read  the  wrong  moral  is  criminal.  With  a 
poet  of  Tennyson's  cast  the  thing  is  more  permissible  ; 
yet  for  an  example  of  the  spirit  in  which  not  to  study 
literature  it  would  be  hard  to  better  this — "  '  (Enone  ' — 
Observe  the  allegory.  A  warning  against  the  tempta- 
tion of  power  and  of  sensuality,  showing  that  wisdom 
is  the  thing  to  be  desired"- — "Observe"!  as  if 
Tennyson  did  not  cram  the  too  obvious  moral  down 
our  throats.  The  poetry  of  the  poem  lies  outside 
these  considerations,  which  are  only  suited  to  the 
intelligence  of  desperately  daring  ladies  who  in 
provincial  Shakespeare  societies  read  papers  on  the 
religious  convictions  of  Mark  Antony  or  the  ethical 
basis  of  Jessica's  elopement.  "  Our  poets  pour  us 
wine  "  as  Mrs.  Browning  very  justly  observed  ;  then 
why  in  heaven's  name  try  to  convert  their  vintage  into 
a  temperance  drink?  From  first  to  last — from  the  fairy 
tale  to  the  epic,  the  idyll,  or  the  tragedy — let  us  have 
the  thing  as  it  was  at  first  created  for  man's  use — the 
fruit,  the  beefsteak,  but  not  the  Nestle's  food.  Nestlc's 
food  may  be  very  good  for  infants,  but  it  is  surprising 
how  soon  the  human  animal  begins  to  prefer  meat.  All 
the  issues  of  life  may  figure  rightly  in  the  fairy  tale 
though  in  shadows  ;  pity  and  terror  have  a  right  to 
their  place  there  as  in  the  world  ;  and,  leaving  the 
nursery,  the  adolescent  mind  even  of  kindergarten 
teachers  ought  surely  to  be  encouraged  to  take  its 
poetry  in  something  like  the  spirit  of  a  poet. 


"LES   BOERES."— II. 

THE  pavements  of  Paris  are  growing  clear  ;  no  one 
idles  at  corners,  no  one  brings  out  his  chair. 
Doorsteps  are  less  occupied  ;  balconies  are  bleak,  you 
can  pass  without  being  subjected  to  close  inspection. 
Children  may  not  draw  chalk  designs  on  the  curb- 
stone ;    friendly  chats   and   occasional  quarrels  now 
take  place  indoors  :  that  amiable  open-air  life,  beloved 
by  Paris,  is  over  until  the  spring.    The  coco-man  has 
vanished.    His  stall,  like  that  of  the  motherly  soul 
who  traded  in  sickly  lemonade  and  suspicious  ices, 
has  given  place  to  the  chestnut  merchant's  furnace.  It 
glows  at  almost  every  corner,  it  is  patronised  perpetu- 
ally, it  is  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  its  owner. 
Parisians  pass,  condemning  the  cold.  They  wear  mufflers, 
and  thick  gloves.  They  have  dew  on  their  beards,  and  their 
eyes  water.    They  tell  one  another  that  they  can  sec 
their  breath  :  the  "  phenomene  "  surprises  them,  it  is 
"6patant,"  "bizarre."    And  they  absorb  peppermints, 
and  order  grog  americain — not  on  a  terrace,  however, 
but  in  the  corner  of  some  warm  cafe  far  from  the  door. 
There,  they  feel  a  draught,  ask  the  waiter  to  seek  its 
origin  and  to  stifle  it  at  once  and  for  all.  There,  they  play 
picquet,  £carte  or  dominoes.    There,  they  discuss  the 
Government,  the  High  Court  and  —  "  les  Boeres  "  .  .  .  . 
"  Of  all  wars,"  says  a  brisk  little  bourgeois,  "this  is  the 
most  enervante.  One  knows  nothing,  absolutely  nothing. 
One  would  like  more  news,  more  incident.    Voyons  i 
What  is  the  position  ?  The  Boeres  are  for  ever  marching 
and  the  English  for  ever  retreating.    It  was  not  so  in 
'seventy  ;  it  has  never  been  so  in  French  wars.    It  will 
last  for  years,  until  our  children  are  fathers,  and  then 
both  the  Boeres  and  the  English  will  claim  victor)-." 
His  three  companions,  no  less  bourgeois,  no  less  brisk, 
agree — then  call  up  the  waiter  and  declare  that  if  the 
old  draught  has  been  stifled  a  new  one  has  taken  its 
place.    "  Impossible,"  replies  the  waiter,  and  all  four 
raise  their  voices,  and  protest  that  this  draught  is  even 
more  piercing  than  the  first,  that  it  whistles,  that  it  cuts, 
that  it  can  almost  be  heard  and  that,   unless  it  is 
checked,    it   will   certainly   blow   them   away.  The 
waiter  says  that  the  draught  shall  be  seen  to,  but 
that  "it  will  be  difficult."    In   the  meanwhile  would 
these  gentlemen  like  the  last  edition  of  the  "  Patrie  " 
and    the    "Petit    Bleu"    which    have    just  come 
in  ?    They   would,    and    they    would  also   like  to 
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feel  the  last  of  that  "  sacrc  "  draught.  So  the  papers 
come,  and  the  waiter  goes  off  in  search  of  the  wind  that 
pierces,  whistles,  cuts,  can  almost  be  heard  and  is  about 
to  blow  four  full-grown  men  away.  The  "  Patrie  "  has 
portraits  of  the  "  Boeres,"  and  articles  on  the  ' '  threats  " 
of  England  and  on  the  mobilisation  of  the  English  fleet. 
The  "  Petit  Bleu  "  is  illustrated  with  pictures  of  the 
wounded,  dying  and  dead.  "  Millevoye,"  says  one  of 
the  four,  "does  more  harm  to  commerce  than  even 
Drumont.  He  knows  as  well  as  we  that  England  will 
not  declare  war  on  the  strength  of  a  few  caricatures. 
He  should  be  shut  up  in  a  maison  de  sante."  A 
camelot's  cry  is  heard,  it  is  hoarse  and  it  is  excited.  All 
four  gossipers  rise,  then  sit  down  again  declaring  that 
"  it  is  probably  a  canard."  Other  consommateurs  have 
sent  for  a  copy  of  the  camelot's  paper,  and  are  handed 
the  "  Liberte."  They  open  it  hastily.  They  examine 
it  anxiously.  They  say,  at  last,  that  Ladysmith  has 
fallen:  a  telegram  from  Holland  says  so."  "This," 
remarks  someone,  "  is  the  tenth  telegram  of  the  same 
kind.  Ladysmith  has  fallen  ten  times.  To-morrow 
another  telegram  will  come,  then  Ladysmith  will  have 
fallen  eleven  times.  Next  day  we  shall  hear  that 
Ladysmith  can  hold  out  for  three  months  ;  but  during 
those  three  months  ninety  telegrams  will  come  and 
Ladysmith  will  have  fallen  over  a  hundred  times." 
"  La  prise  de  Ladysmith,'*  shouts  another  camelot. 
"  Ladysmith  has  fallen,"  says  an  Englishman.  "Then," 
replies  his  friend  with  an  American  accent,  "  you 
owe  me  ten  dollars."  The  waiter  has  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  war.  He  has  a  sharp  and 
humorous  face.  His  eye  twinkles.  He  is  amused. 
"Wars  of  this  kind,"  he  declares,  "  benefit  the  news- 
papers. They  can  say  what  they  like,  for  the  Boeres 
live  thousands  of  miles  away  and  the  telegraph  lines 
have  been  cut.  Les  redacteurs  gather  together  and 
decide  that  Ladysmith  must  fall.  And  so  they  scribble 
quickly,  and  send  for  the  camelots  and  tell  them  to 

shout  and  "     The  first  draught,  or   the  second 

draught  or  a  new  draught  is  playing  about  the  four 
full-grown  bourgeois,  and  so  they  have  summoned 
the  waiter.  Does  he  wish  them  to  lie  in  bed  for 
weeks  with  influenza  ?  bronchitis  ?  pneumonia  ?  See, 
they  shiver.  See  again,  they  must  put  their  coat- 
collars  up.  It  is  disgraceful,  it  is  unheard  of : 
here,  in  the  largest  cafe  on  the  boulevards, 
draughts  may  pierce,  whistle,  cut,  almost  be  heard, 
nearly  blow  one  away,  and  give  one  influenza, 
bronchitis  or  pneumonia  while  the  waiters  stand  by 
idly  and  talk.  Which  draught  is  it?  They  do  not 
know,  and  they  do  not  care,  but  it  is  a  hundred  times 
sharper  than  the  second  and  a  thousand  times  more 
dangerous  than  the  first.  One  would  do  better  to  stay 
at  home.  One  would  be  obliged  to  forego  aperitifs. 
One  would  be  safer  in  the  Transvaal,  among  the 
"  Boeres."  The  waiter  "  regrets."  He  will  go  off  this 
moment  and  look  for  the  draught,  but  "it  will  be 
difficult."  He,  himself,  knows  what  it  is  to  have  a 
current  of  air  playing  on  "one's"  neck  and  spine,  for 
at  night  he  often  sees  his  bed-curtains  flutter,  and 
must  rise  and  stop  up  cracks,  and  examine  corners 
and  lay  paper  beneath  the  door.  But — que  voulez- 
vous  ?  Paris  always  had  draughts,  and  always  will. 
So  he  goes  off  to  find  the  draught,  after  declaring 
again  that  "  it  will  be  difficult,"  and  looks  under  tables 
and  shakes  his  napkin  and,  when  the  four  bourgeois 
are  engaged  in  talking,  steals  slyly  out  on  to  the  terrace 
where  a  camelot  stands.  "What  luck?"  he  asks. 
"  Sold  out,"  replies  the  camelot.  "Vive  Ladysmith! 
Vive  les  Boeres  !  " 

Not  only  the  bourgeoisie,  however,  discusses  the 
"Boeres"  and  the  war.  Gamins  are  interested  in 
the  topic :  they  form  the  camp  of  the  English  and 
the  camp  of  the  "  Boeres,"  they  fight,  they  charge, 
they  retreat.  Passing  Englishmen  attract  their  atten- 
tion. They  pity  them,  or  they  denounce  them,  often 
they  say:  "II  n'a  pas  l'air  bien  heureux,  celui-la." 
Cabmen  are  sick  of  the  subject.  From  their  boxes 
they  hail  the  camelots  with  "voleur"  or  "farceur." 
Why  should  there  be  so  much  commotion  about  the 
"Boeres"?  Who  are  the  "Boeres"?  They  have 
never  seen,  never  driven,  a  "  Boere."  Nor  are  the 
camelots,  themselves,  too  fond  of  the  campaign  that 
brings  them  in  so  many  sous.    They  are  hoarse  ;  some 


can  scarcely  speak  ;  they  have  advertised  the  "  Boeres," 
and  proclaimed  the  fall  of  Ladysmith,  too  often. 
Barbers,  however,  are  eloquent  on  the  subject  ;  all 
entertain  their  clients  with  criticisms  of  President 
Kruger  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  One,  a  generous,  broad, 
open-minded  fellow  does  not  approve  of  the  harsh 
epithets  applied  so  frequently  and  so  freely  to  England. 
She  is  greedy,  he  thinks.  She  should  not  covet  the 
whole  world.  She  should  think  of  others  but  herself. 
In  short,  she  should  be  "reasonable."  There  are  bad 
people  in  France,  too.  Of  course  there  must  be  good 
people  in  England,  but — they  should  be  "  reasonable." 
Let  them  consider  a  little,  for  everyone  should  be 
thoughtful.  Again,  he  protests  that  he  does  not  dislike 
the  English,  they  are  regular  clients  and  they  pay  well. 
But  although  he  has  never  shaved  them,  never  sham- 
pooed them,  he  cannot  help  sympathising  with  the 
"  Boeres." 


THE  OLD  WATER-COLOUR  SOCIETY. 

TF  pictures  acted  upon  one  another  with  an  explosive 
force  proportionate  to  their  vitality  Mr.  Napier 
Hemy's  sea-pieces  at  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society's 
exhibition  would  send  the  rest  of  the  pictures  flying  in 
a  scarcely  appreciable  whiff.  I  do  not  mean  in  the 
least  that  they  look  explosive,  others  are  much 
louder-looking  ;  I  mean  that  Mr.  Hemy  is  strikingly 
competent  to  do  what  all  the  rest  pretend,  namely  to 
model  a  world  in  water-colour  obedient  to  the  laws  of 
light. 

This,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  what  these  gentlemen 
and  ladies  set  out  to  do.  They  are  not  content  with 
the  older  kind  of  water-colour  drawing  that  makes  no 
such  pretence,  the  drawing  in  abstract  pencil  line, 
washed  over  with  a  few  abstract  tints.  They  profess 
to  build  up  a  solid  world  as  they  have  seen  it  built  up 
in  oil  pictures,  a  world  where  the  shape  and  place  of 
objects  are  explained  by  their  illumination.  This  enter- 
prise, carried  out  in  the  subjects  chosen,  demands  almost 
superhuman  powers,  not  only  precision  of  eye  to  note 
the  true  shape  tone  and  colour  of  each  trait  in  the  thing, 
but  knowledge  of  how  a  treacherous  medium  will 
behave  when  these  observations  are  translated  into 
pigment,  and  also  the  control  of  nerve  and  the  resource 
necessary  to  apply  that  knowledge  instantaneously. 

The  genius  of  a  succession  of  great  men  reaching  a 
climax  of  emulation  has  made  of  the  art  of  oil-painting 
a  task  almost  too  difficult  to  take  up  again  ;  fully 
developed,  its  responsibilities  have  become  so  complex 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  ready  means  of  expression.  The 
masters  weigh  upon  the  modern,  and  he  lies  like  a  sick 
sparrow  gazing  at  the  sky  and  withholding  his  twitter. 
But  our  water-colourists,  doubling  the  difficulties 
of  the  task,  are  under  the  impression  that  they 
accomplish  it.  When  a  man  who  has  a  conception  of 
what  the  task  is,  and  as  by  fire  wins  through  with  a 
report  of  the  behaviour  of  the  world  under  light,  when  an 
unusually  gifted  painter  like  Mr.  Brabazon  for  example, 
casting  all  else  to  the  wolves  that  would  snatch  his. 
effect,  carries  that  treasure  safely  home,  the  old  water- 
colourist  tells  us.  Now  /  should  have  put  in  a  great 
deal  more.    Dear  good  man  ! 

The  task  is  easy  for  those  who  are  perfectly  innocent. 
If  a  man  has  never  noticed  that  an  object  looks  different 
when  set  up  against  the  light  from  what  it  does  when 
facing  the  light,  if  local  colour  remains  the  same  to  his 
eyes  whatever  the  illumination,  he  does  not  of  course 
know  that  there  is  any  difficulty,  except  those  of 
mechanism.  When  Mr.  Tom  Lloyd,  to  take  one  among 
many,  paints  groups  of  people  against  a  yellow  sunset,, 
his  tones  are  almost  as  arbitrary  as  if  he  were  to  colour 
his  sky  black  and  his  people's  faces  light  green.  His  per- 
ception goes  no  further  than  of  vaguely  apprehended  local 
tint,  faces  are  a  reddish  tint,  the  sky  a  yellowish  tint  in 
no  way  measured  one  against  the  other,  yet  his  water- 
colour  affects  to  be  based  on  a  convention  that  includes 
tone  as  well  as  tint.  That  is  the  general  character  of 
the  elaborate  British  water-colour.  Objects  ait  made 
out  in  a  kind  of  slop-work  modelling  on  a  radically 
false  basis  ;  a  vast  pretence  of  realism  is  there,  but  how 
raw  and  untrained  must  be  the  eye  on  which  it  imposes  I 
A  test  which  may  be  usefully  applied  to  the  pretence 
of  the  water-colourists  is  to  go  round  the  gallery  and 
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examine  the  skies.  How  many  of  these  painters  dare 
pretend  to  model  a  cloud  ?  A  cloud  is  a  much  simpler 
object  to  model  than  most  of  those  that  they  affect  to 
model,  but  from  its  very  simplicity  it  betrays  failure 
more  readily.  Where  everything  is  so  vague  in  the 
structure  of  ground,  foliage  and  the  rest,  failure  to 
model  one  thing  successfully  may  be  read  as  success  in 
modelling  some  other  form,  hence  a  huge  activity  in 
cutting  up  the  ground  and  the  trees  that  imposes  on  a 
casual  observer.  But  the  hesitation  to  draw  clouds, 
and  a  fortiori  to  draw  faces,  exposes  not  only  the 
immense  difficulty  of  doing  the  thing  at  all  in  water- 
colour,  but  also  the  qualitv  of  the  work  in  parts  of 
the  picture  not  so  immediately  self-confuting.  Mr. 
David  Murray  is  one  of  the  few  who  face  the  test  ; 
he  backs  his  effect  with  some  ugly  work  in  dry 
colour,  and  the  whole  comes  out  a  little  hard  and 
cold,  but  there  it  is,  the  work  of  a  craftsman 
who  has  the  skill  and  courage  of  his  tools,  and  applies 
them  with  great  exactness  to  a  thing  seen.  One  or 
two  others  are  like  workmen  who  have  not  the  courage 
of  their  tools  but  do  apply  themselves  after  a  fashion  to  a 
thing  seen,  much  as  a  carver  with  a  figure  in  his  head, 
but  uncertain  with  the  chisel,  might  arrive  at  scrubbing 
it  out  of  the  wood  with  sand-paper.  Mr.  Matthew  Hale 
is  at  the  head  of  these,  and  others  who  work  in  a 
restricted  muffle  with  artistic  intention  are  Miss 
Montalba  and  Miss  Rose  Barton.  Messrs.  Robert 
Allen,  Robert  Little  and  James  Paterson  use  their  tools 
more  directly  and  with  a  sense  of  tone,  yet  the  aspect 
of  the  world  they  arrive  at  is  so  brown  and  blue  that  I 
cannot  but  think  a  more  arbitrary,  less  anxious,  tinting 
would  serve  them  better. 

These  men  have  a  pictorial  idea,  and  a  divided 
allegiance  between  cleverness  of  execution  and  truth 
of  aspect.  In  Mr.  Melville  we  have  a  pictorial  idea 
and  cleverness  of  execution  very  nearly  divorced  from 
truth  of  aspect.  A  master  of  all  the  processes  of  water- 
colour,  he  is  determined  to  have  clear  brilliant  painting 
and  will  not  venture  an  inch  into  drawing  that  will 
endanger  this.  He  has  therefore  arrived  at  a  system 
in  which  forms  are  reduced  to  coloured  wafers  with 
here  and  there  a  little  modelling  to  persuade  the  eye 
itself  to  model  the  rest.  With  all  his  skill  of  organisa- 
tion I  think  Mr.  Melville's  scheme  cracks  too  visibly  on 
the  large  scale  of  the  "Bull-fight."  But  as  a  feat  in 
dodging  and  amusing  the  eye  to  the  utmost  on  a  thin 
pretence  of  realism  it  is  remarkable. 

I  have  run  through  the  more  respectable  performers 
in  the  gallery  to  return  with  added  emphasis  to  Mr. 
Hemy.  While  they  come  to  some  kind  of  terms  with 
the  nearly  impossible  he  does  it,  and  I  take  off  my  hat 
to  him.  He  constructs  the  plain  of  the  sea  under  the 
action  of  wind  and  light,  does  it  in  water-colour  large 
in  scale,  full  in  tone,  precise  in  touch.  He  has  learned 
the  sea  as  no  cne  else  in  the  gallery  has  learned  his 
subject,  and  sketches  out  its  perspective  with  more 
certainty  than  many  of  them  could  a  flat  pavement. 
The  forms  reveal  themselves  in  the  values  of  the 
transparent  depths  of  the  waves  or  their  reflecting 
surfaces,  and  the  sky  we  see,  the  sky  we  see  reflected, 
and  the  variable  floor  of  water  from  purple-blue  to 
green  all  hang  together,  one  creature.  For  pre- 
cision of  detail  note  in  his  principal  piece  the 
foaming  top  of  the  wake  driven  from  the  bows  of  the 
fishing-boat  and  crossing  the  lines  of  the  waves.  In 
all  this  Mr.  Hemy  uses  the  full  resources  of  water- 
colour,  as  he  must,  both  transparent  and  opaque  ;  he 
uses  them  with  complete  judgment,  there  is  no  messing. 
The  only  doubtful  feature  in  his  practice  is  the  scraping 
of  a  dry  brush  over  parts  of  the  sea  to  give  variety  ;  a 
man  who  can  express  himself  so  exactly  need  not 
employ  process.  If  water-colour  does  well  in  emulating 
oil-painting,  here  is  a  man  with  the  knowledge  and 
skill  demanded. 

Mr.  Napier  Hemy,  then,  far  outranks  his  comrades 
in  his  competence  to  render  what  he  professes  to 
render  ;  where  are  we  to  place  him  as  an  artist  ?  He  has  a 
curious  limitation,  shared  with  some  other  painters  of 
the  sea,  like  Mr.  Hook,  in  that  he  loses  his  virtue  when 
he  turns  from  the  waves  to  rocks,  fishing-boats,  human 
beings.  These  remain  outside  of  the  silver  world, 
brown,  unreduced,  and  often  make  one  dissatisfied  with 
his  picture-making.    But  in  the  water-colour  I  have 


been  speaking  of,  the  centre  piece  of  the  wall  on  the 
left  as  one  enters  the  gallery,  the  fishing-boat  is  well 
placed  and,  proportioned  to  the  mass  of  the  sea,  relieves 
it  and  gives  it  value.  Mr.  Napier  Hemy  has,  I  should 
judge,  the  right  to  a  place  in  a  gallery  of  Constables. 

No  individual  painter  in  the  current  exhibitions  of  the 
other  societies  struck  me  so  much.  The  stronger  land- 
scape men  at  the  Society  of  Oil  Painters,  Messrs. 
Peppercorn,  Leslie  Thomson,  Hill,  Aumonier  probably 
reserve  themselves  for  their  own  show  later  on.  Mr. 
Byam  Shaw  has  attracted  some  notice  by  his  morality 
directed  against  the  use  of  rouge.  I  do  not  understand 
the  objection,  coming  from  him  ;  from  his  manner  of 
representing  colour  one  would  think  that  no  natural  red 
either  in  cheeks  or  roses  would  be  to  his  taste,  no  added 
red  too  strong.  Mr.  Cayley  Robinson,  at  the  British 
Artists,  makes  one  pause  a  little  longer  over  his  version 
of  preraphaelitism  ;  fixed  reverie  of  expression, 
intense  inspection  of  plain  material,  and  a  certain 
research  of  light  on  a  tin-like  basis.  D.  S.  M. 


"CHILDREN  OF  THE  GHETTO." 

YOU  know  what  happens  when  a  well-known  writer 
of  books  takes  the  oath  and  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  air  is  charged  at  once  with  defe- 
rential welcome  of  one  who  cannot  fail  to  be  an  orna- 
ment to  the  Chamber,  and  with  a  quiet,  stolid  con- 
viction that  he  will  (and  determination  that  he  shall)  be 
one  of  the  most  ineffectual  bores  in  the  House.  It  is 
even  so  when  the  well-known  writer  of  books  makes 
his  debut  in  the  theatre.  Let  anyone  who  goes  to  the 
first  night  watch  the  dramatic  critics.  In  their 
ingenuous  faces  he  will  be  able  to  read,  even  before  the 
curtain  rises,  every  word  they  will  scribble  when  the 

play  is  over.      "  Mr.   has  made  for  himself  an 

unique  place  among  contemporary  novelists,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  as  such,  he  appeals  to  as 
wide  a  public  as  any"  &c.  &c.  "  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  qualities  which  com- 
mand success  in  the  sphere  of  drama  are  not  necessarily 
those  which  "  &c.  &c. 

Well  !  there  is,  sometimes,  something  to  be  said  for 
this  attitude.  A  man  endowed  with  real  literary 
talent  is  as  unlikely  to  acquire  a  talent  for  the 
tricks  of  the  theatre  as  he  is  to  acquire  a  House  of 
Commons  manner.  Also — a  more  important  point — he 
is  as  unlikely  to  possess  an  instinct  for  dramaturgy 
(a  different  thing  from  playing  the  tricks  of  the  theatre) 
as  he  is  to  possess  an  instinct  for  politics  or  statecraft. 
The  chances  are  that  if  he  honestly  try  to  write  good 
plays  he  will  be  as  ineffectual  as  Bulwer  Lytton  was 
in  the  House,  or  as  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  if  he  try 
to  please  the  public  at  the  expense  of  himself.  There 
have  been,  I  admit,  men  who  could  write  both  good 
plays  and  good  books.  But  such  cases  are  rare 
exceptions.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  dramatic 
critics  are  justified  in  anticipating  failure  for 
the  true  man  of  letters.  Where  I  differ  from  them  is 
in  their  sulky  mistrust  of  a  man  merely  because  he  is 
a  successful  author.  Mr.  Zangvvill  is  a  successful 
author,  but  this  fact  was  not  nearly  enough  to  make 
me  assume  that  he  could  not  write  a  good  play.  The 
evidence  I  accumulated  last  Monday  at  the  Adelphi 
all  goes  to  prove  that  he  cannot  write  a  good  play. 
But  there  was  not,  I  suggest,  any  prima  facie  case 
against  him.  Mr.  Zangwill,  despite  his  many  books 
and  many  editions,  has  not,  really,  any  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  a  man  of  letters.  Certainly,  he  has  an 
intellect,  and  a  personality,  and  a  point  of  view.  But 
all  the  books  of  his  which  I  have  tried  to  read  have 
merely  proved  to  me  that  literature  is  not  the  form 
through  which  he  ought  to  express  himself.  Let  me 
explain.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  writing  and  being  a  writer ;  though  the  in- 
clusion of  writing  with  reading  and  arithmetic  in  our 
schools'  curriculum  has  induced  a  general  delusion  that 
anyone  can  be  a  writer.  People  think  that  anyone 
who  has  something  to  say  and  writes  it  on  paper  is  a 
writer.  He  is  not  necessarily  so.  Writing  is  a  means 
of  expression,  certainly  ;  but  so  are  painting,  musical 
composition,  dramaturgy.  And  the  true  writer  must 
have  a  specific  innate  gift  for  writing,  as  has  the 
painter  for  painting,  the  my  readers  will  save  me 
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the  trouble  of  completing-  the  sentence.  Be  not 
afraid!  I  am  not  talking  about  "style,"  though 
that  is  what  I  myself  care  most  about.  A  man 
may  be  unable  to  find  the  exact  words  for  his 
meaning,  or,  finding  them,  may  be  unable  to  arrange 
them  harmoniously,  and  yet  may  possess  a  specific 
gift  for  literature.  Not  even  the  haters  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
work — and  I  belong  to  that  "acute  and  upright 
minority  " — deny  that  Mr.  Kipling  is  a  writer,  a  man 
predestined  by  nature  to  express  himself  in  writing,  a 
man  whose  soul  is  in  his  books  and  could  not  other- 
wise be  revealed  to  us.  Nothing  irritates  me  more 
than  the  lately-renewed  cant  that  literature  is  merely 
what  is  written  by  noble  thinkers.  Granted,  that  great 
books  can  only  be  written  by  great  men  ;  but  emphatic- 
ally denied,  that  you  need  only  be  a  great  man  to  write 
great  books.  You  may  be  a  very  great  man,  full  of 
the  noblest  and  most  penetrating  thoughts,  full  of 
imagination,  wit  and  what  not,  and  yet  be  utterly 
incapable  of  writing.  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
admit  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  very  great  man.  If 
his  fame  were  to  depend  on  his  writings,  would  he  not 
have  been  long  forgotten  as  a  most  tedious  mediocrity? 
And  again,  are  there  not  many  quite  little  men,  like 
Horace  and  Charles  Lamb,  whose  writings  are  immortal? 
Horace  and  Charles  Lamb  happened  to  have  pleasant 
little  natures,  plus  a  gift  for  writing.  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  no  such  gift.  Mr.  Zangwill  has  proved  in  his 
writings  that  he  himself  has  no  such  gift.  I  am 
not,  as  you  may  suspect,  unfair  to  him.  I  am  not 
judging  him  by  the  coarse  humours  he  evolved 
under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  I  am 
judging  him  by  his  later  causeries,  and  by  his  studies 
in  Jewish  life— "  Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto"  and  other 
books.  Here,  surely,  was  a  man  striving,  plodding, 
floundering  in  a  medium  he  never  was  meant  for. 
Here  was  a  man  with  ideas  which,  when  he  tried  to 
wing  them  with  live  words,  he  did  but  bury  under  piles 
of  dead  words,  leaving  us  to  disinter  them  if  we  could. 
Here  was  a  man  with  an  interesting  and  new  subject- 
matter,  which,  for  all  his  knowledge  of  it,  and  for  all 
his  love  of  it,  he  succeeded  in  making  tedious. 
"  Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto  "  was  worth  reading,  though 
it  was  a  bore.  Many  blue-books  are  worth  reading. 
They  are  suggestive,  instructive,  if  one  is  strong  enough 
not  to  mind  being  bored  by  them.  But  the  compilers 
of  them  are  not  literary  men.  Nor  is  he  who  compiled 
those  books  about  the  Ghetto  a  literary  man.  Had  I 
accepted  him  as  one,  I  should  have  expected  his  play 
to  be  bad — so  widely  different  are  literature  and  drama. 
As  it  was,  I  thought  that  possibly  he  might  have  found  in 
dramaturgy  a  medium  through  which  he  could  express 
himself  well,  and  could  make,  at  last,  good  use  of  his 
admirable  subject-matter — 

"  This  life  that  links  us  with  the  purple  past 
Of  Babylon  and  Egypt,  all  the  vast 
Enchantment  of  the  ancient  Orient, 
And  yet  with  London  and  New  York  is  blent." 

My  readers  must  excuse  me  for  quoting  these 
lines  from  the  prologue — Mr.  Zangwill's  verse  is,  if 
anything,  rather  better  than  his  prose.  At  any  rate, 
these  lines  show  one  how  alive  Mr.  Zangwill  is  to  the 
fascination  of  his  theme.  If  he  had  written  a  play 
about  something  in  which  he  took  but  slight  interest, 
then  the  badness  of  his  play  would  not  have  been 
positive  proof  that  he  could  not  write  a  good  play. 
But  the  bad  ness  of  "Children  of  the  Ghetto"  moves 
me  to  advise  him  not  to  attempt  other  plays.  I  am 
sorry  he  cannot  express  himself  through  drama  any 
more  than  he  can  through  fiction.  He  might  turn  his 
hand  to  painting,  or  he  might  give  a  series  of  public 
lectures,  or  he  might  compose  an  opera.  I  urge 
him  to  leave  no  mode  of  expression  untried,  for  my 
belief  in  him  makes  me  really  sorry  that  he  should  con- 
tinue to  be  inarticulate.  But  in  dramaturgy  he  can  only 
waste  his  time.  I  do  not  say  this  because  he  has  no  sense 
of  construction,  the  whole  of  his  first  act  being 
occupied  with  a  little  incident  which  ought  to  have  been 
merely  explained  by  one  of  the  characters,  in  a  very  few 
words,  as  having  previously  occurred.  Sense  of  con- 
struction may  be  acquired.  It  is  because  Mr. 
Zangwill  has  no  power  of  making  his  puppets 
live  that  I  advise   him  to  leave  dramaturgy  alone. 


When  the  conflicts  come — a  conflict  between  a  young 
man  and  the  old  man  whose  daughter  he  loves, 
a  conflict  between  the  young  man  and  the  girl- — one 
does  not  care  twopence  about  them  because  none 
of  the  conflicting  characters  has  drawn  one  breath  of 
life  or  contains  one  drop  of  blood.  The  young  man,  we 
know,  is  a  millionaire  and  a  lax  Jew  ;  the  old  man  is 
a  strict  Rabbi  ;  the  girl  accepts  the  hand  of  the  young 
man.  But  that  is  all  we  know  about  them.  Never 
for  cne  moment  does  Mr.  Zangwill  make  them  live. 
They  are  not  more  human  than  the  A,  B  and  C 
at  the  corners  of  a  triangle  in  Euclid.  "Why," 
soliloquises  the  girl,  forced  to  choose  between  her  lover 
on  one  hand,  her  faith  and  her  father  on  the  other, 
"  why  is  this  terrible  alternative  forced  on  me  ?  "  That 
is  Mr.  Zangwill's  notion  of  a  heart-cry,  and  it  is  typical 
of  all  the  writing  in  the  play.  Mr.  Zangwill,  knowing 
that  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  dramatists  are  expected  to 
do,  devises  a  "terrible  alternative"  for  the  chief 
character ;  but  he  cannot  make  the  chief  character 
express  such  emotion  as  is  produced  by  "  terrible 
alternatives  "  in  real  life.  He  can  make  her  see  (what 
he  sees)  that  she  is  in  a  dramatic  position  ;  but  there 
his  power  ends  ;  and,  unfortunately,  it  is  there  that  a 
dramatist's  power  begins.  Many  men  can  propound 
problems,  contrive  situations,  manufacture  puppets. 
But  to  live  in  the  puppets,  and  so  make  them  live  for 
us,  and  so,  too,  make  real  for  us  the  situations  they 
appear  in  and  the  problems  they  illustrate — that  is  the 
test  of  the  dramatist. 

"EI  Capitan "  did  not  fill  me  with  a  desire  to  see 
strenuous  Mr.  De  Wolf  Hopper  again.  Perhaps  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  the  manager  of  the  Comedy 
Theatre,  having  invited  me  to  the  first  night  of  "The 
Mystical  Miss,"  placed  me  behind  a  column,  through 
which  Mr.  Hopper  was  invisible.  The  better  way 
would  have  been  not  to  invite  me  at  all.  There  are 
many  places  in  which  one  cannot  see  Mr.  Hopper 
more  comfortable  than  the  little  house  in  Panton  Street, 
and  I  went  to  one  of  them  soon  after  the  curtain  had 
risen.  Max. 


MR.  NEWMAN  AND  THE  QUEEN'S  HALL 
BAND. 

*"PHE  later  public  history  of  Mr.  Robert  Newman  is 
the  history  of  the  recent  stupendous  improvement 
in  orchestral  playing  in  this  country,  and  of  the  largely 
increased  number  of  orchestral  concerts ;  and  if  we 
would  know  how  these  things  have  come  about — 
why  orchestral  concerts  have  become  so  much  more 
frequent,  why  the  standard  of  orchestral  execution  has 
gone  up — we  have  to  look  at  the  later  public  history  of 
Mr.  Robert  Newman.  This  can  easily  be  seen  to  be 
no  exaggerated  statement.  Let  us  consider  the  amount 
of  orchestral  playing  one  could  hear  so  short  a  time  as 
ten  years  ago.  There  were  the  Richter  concerts — 
sometimes  as  many  as  nine  in  the  year  ;  there  were 
the  Philharmonic  concerts — from  which,  were  they  many 
or  few,  all  true  musicians  prayed  fervently  to  be 
delivered  ;  there  were  Mr.  Henschel's  concerts — which 
were  only  one  degree  better  than  the  Philharmonic. 
Then  during  August,  when  everyone  worth  considering 
was  away,  there  were  Promenade  Concerts  at  Covent 
Garden.  They  were  run  by  a  deceased  estimable 
publican,  who  sold  vast  quanities  of  his  liquor  there; 
there  was,  once  a  week  I  believe,  a  "classical  night ;" 
and  classical  nights  and  other  nights  made  the  name  of 
Promenade  Concert  a  byeword.  For  weeks,  even  for 
months,  at  a  time,  one  could  not  hear  a  symphony  or 
a  Wagner  selection  (and  this  at  a  time  when  Wagner 
was  little  known  and  his  later  works  were  not  given  on 
the  stage).  The  critics  raised  their  voices  in  joint 
lamentation  ;  but  no  one  paid  any  attention  until 
Queen's  Hall  was  built,  and  Mr.  Newman  started  out 
on  his  new  enterprise.  That  enterprise  included  the 
formation  of  a  good  permanent  orchestra,  a  good 
chorus,  the  finding  of  a  good  conductor,  and  the 
giving  of  orchestral  concerts  of  the  very  first 
rank.  He  has  succeeded,  succeeded  so  well  that 
occasionally  I  gird  at  him  for  giving  too  many 
good  concerts,  or  at  least  for  playing  too  much 
Wagner  at  them.  It  is  only  the  natural  ill- 
conditioned-ness  of  a  musical  critic  that  makes  me  say 
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these  things.  Not  unless  Mr.  Newman  goes  persis- 
tently wrong  for  several  years  will  anyone  have  the 
faintest  right  to  say  these  things.  He  has  done  so 
much  both  for  the  sluggish  and  ungrateful  public  and 
for  those  born  grumblers,  the  critics,  that  he  ought  to 
be  trusted  as  long  as  possible.  But  this  is  a  digres- 
sion. What  I  want  to  point  out  now  is  what  we  owe 
to  Mr.  Newman.  He  has  given  us  a  conductor 
of  the  first  rank,  an  orchestra  of  the  first  rank, 
and  a  never-enfling  series  of  very  excellent  con- 
certs. It  is  he,  more  than  the  growlings  of  the 
press  or  a  long-deferred  judgment  of  the  general 
public,  that  has  dislodged  the  Philharmonic  from  the 
proud  position  it  once  held,  and  still  holds  in  the 
imaginations  of  its  directors.  The  very  best  conduct- 
ing, once  a  rarity  in  these  climes,  is  now  as  much  an 
everyday  matter  as  it  is  in  the  most  musical  towns  in 
Germany  ;  and  the  advantage  the  Philharmonic  once 
had — that  of  never  being  closely  compared  with  better 
orchestras  under  better  conductors — is  taken  away. 
We  hear  Mr.  Wood  one  day,  the  Philharmonic  the 
next,  and  our  verdict  is  instantaneous,  decisive,  final. 
Still,  to  have  discredited  the  Philharmonic  is,  after  all, 
only  a  kind  of  negative  honour  ;  and  the  two  concerts — 
kind  of  benefit  concerts  —  given  Mr.  Newman  by  his 
orchestra  on  Wednesday  and,  so  far  as  one  could 
judge,  handsomely  supported  by  the  public,  were  rather 
a  recognition  of  the  positive  services  "  he  has  rendered 
to  music."  I  was  glad  they  were  given,  and  glad  to 
show  by  attending  them  that  I  also  recognised  Mr. 
Newman's  services  to  music.  Had  Mr.  Newman  been 
principal  of  a  music  school,  or  organist  of  a  large 
church,  and  done  half  as  much  for  music,  he  would 
have  been  made  a  duke  at  least  before  now.  Being 
merely  an  entrepreneur,  he  is  supposed  to  "  make 
money  "  out  of  his  various  enterprises  (as  if  music- 
school  principals  and  organists  did  not),  and  is  asked 
to  consider  himself  sufficiently  thanked  if  the  London 
County  Council  does  not  prosecute  him  for  giving 
concerts  on  a  Sunday.  However,  the  public  evidently 
appreciates  him,  and  I  appreciate  him,  so  perhaps  he 
will  not  worry  much  about  the  L.C.C.'s  lack  of  appre- 
ciation. 

The  afternoon  concert  of  Wednesday  was  rather 
popular  in  character.  That  is,  the  programme  con- 
tained the  Tschaikowsky  Pathetic  symphony,  Mozart's 
"  Zauberflote  "  overture,  Beethoven's  "  Coriolanus  " 
overture,  the  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  (not  "The  Bride," 
as  one  of  last  Sunday's  papers  called  it),  arrangements 
for  orchestra  of  two  of  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without 
Words,  and  Tschaikowsky 's  "  Casse  Noisette"  suite. 
The  playing  showed  both  the  good  and  the  bad  results 
of  Mr.  Newman's  and  Mr.  Wood's  labours.  The 
''Coriolanus"  came  off  finely,  with  the  most  stupendous 
energy  and  the  greatest  tenderness  in  alternation.  The 
"  Casse  Noisette  "  suite  was  given  daintily.  So  much 
of  the  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  as  I  heard  was  wild, 
stormy,  passionate.  But  the  Pathetic  symphony  never 
showed  enough  of  delicacy  and  feeling,  even  of  ordinary 
care  ;  there  was  an  abundance  of  carelessly,  sloppily 
played  passages ;  the  men  did  not  respond  to  Mr. 
Wood's  appeals  for  carefully  graduated  crescendos  and 
diminuendos,  and  the  climaxes  were  forced  and  lacked 
conviction,  lacked  the  quality  of  inevitability.  The 
truth  is  that  though  I  call  myself  a  grumbler  for 
objecting  to  the  Queen's  Hall  programmes,  my  ob- 
jections are  in  every  way  reasonable  so  far  as  the 
Pathetic  symphony  is  concerned.  It  has  been  played 
too  often — so  many  times  too  often  that  not  only  is  a 
large  portion  of  the  public  wearying  of  it,  but  the  band 
also  is  wearying  of  it,  and  learning  to  play  it  in  a  quite 
perfunctory  manner.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Wood 
will  now  give  it  a  brief  rest.  In  spite  of  the  short- 
comings in  this  work,  however,  Wednesday  afternoon's 
concert  reminded  one  of  the  miraculous  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  orchestral  playing  in  London  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years.  Until  four  or  five  years  ago 
we  had  to  put  up  with  playing  that  was  not  merely  now 
and  again  perlunctory,  but  always  and  consistently 
perfunctory.  It  was  reckoned  the  proper  thing  for  a 
conductor  to  compel  his  band  to  be  perfunctory.  It 
was  the  tradition,  handed  down  from  the  old  time 
before  us.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  such  a 
thing  as  a  conductor  was  unknown  :  the  first  fiddler 


used  to  beat  time  with  his  bow  when  things  got  very 
bad  indeed,  and  a  gentleman  at  the  piano  used  to  bang 
when  it  seemed  more  necessary  than  usual  to  pull 
the  men  together.  Then  Mendelssohn  came,  and  con- 
fined himself  to  getting  over  the  thin  ice  as  rapidly  as 
possible :  not  a  story  has  come  down  to  us  to  show 
that  he  once  took  the  trouble  to  interpret  a  work  con- 
scientiously. Then,  after  Mendelssohn,  Wagner  came  and 
gut  the  reputation  of  being  mad  because  he  really  wanted 
to  interpret  orchestral  works  as  faithfully  and  beauti- 
fully as  Liszt,  for  instance,  interpreted  pianoforte  works. 
So  Wagner  was  dismissed  (he  must  indeed  have  been 
mad  to  dream  of  persuading  the  Philharmonic  directors 
that  artistic  interpretations  were  things  to  be  desired)  ; 
and  for  a  long  time  the  London  musical  world  rolled  on 
as  usual.  Then  Richter  came,  and  that  began  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  old  order  ;  and  many  years  after  Richter 
Mottl  came  ;  and  finally  Mr.  Newman  put  Mr.  Wood  in 
power,  and  Mr.  Wood  has  made  the  old  style  of  conduct- 
ing impossible.  Could  Wagner  attend  one  of  Mr.  Wood's 
concerts  he  would  be  surprised  at  the  development 
of  orchestral  playing  here.  Not  only  do  our  bandsmen 
keep  time  and  play  with  expression  ;  but  the  desire  for 
clean  phrasing,  perfect  and  strong  accent,  clean  tone, 
has  resulted  in  such  refinements  of  bowing  as  you  may 
see  at  Queen's  Hall,  where  the  "  four-and-twenty 
fiddlers  "  move  their  arms  with  an  unanimity  so  marvel- 
lous as  to  suggest  that  they  are  automata  worked  by 
one  string  pulled  by  Mr.  Wood.  The  mass  of  wind- 
players  play  solidly  together  on  occasion,  but  when 
solos  occur  they  are  delivered  with  a  beauty  and  a  vir- 
tuosity that  in  the  old  days  one  would  have  expected 
only  from  a  virtuoso.  Most  of  our  players  are  vir- 
tuosos :  the  astonishing  thing  is  that  in  broad  little 
passages  they  play  into  one  another's  hands  in  a 
spirit  so  loyal  to  the  conductor.  The  only  weak 
point  in  the  Queen's  Hall  band  is  the  brass,  and  that, 
as  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  before,  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  men,  but  of  Mr.  Wood.  He  insists  on  holding 
them  down  to  strict  time  :  he  refuses  them  the  license 
that  he  willingly  allows  to  the  other  players  ;  and  he 
too  often  forces  their  tone.  Consequently  there  is 
always  something  hard,  harsh,  unpleasant,  even  un- 
couth, about  their  passages.  If  he  would  only  allow 
them  to  chant  freely  he  would  get  an  amazing  increase 
of  sheer  volume  out  of  them,  and  nothing  disagreeable 
would  go  with  the  increased  volume.  But  this  is  the 
only  fault  1  have  -to  find  with  the  Queen's  Hall 
orchestra.  It  is  the  best  band  there  has  been,  or  at 
present  exists,  in  this  country  ;  and  while  feeling  justly 
proud  of  it,  we  should  remember  that  we  owe  it  to  Mr. 
Newman.  J.  F.  R. 


FINANCE. 

DOWN  to  Thursday  afternoon,  when  rumours  were 
circulated  pointing  to  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  and 
the  capture  of  anything  from  1,500  to  10,000  Boers,  the 
tone  of  the  Stock  markets  was  extremely  depressed. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  week  came  the  news  of  General 
Gatacre's  reverse  at  Stormberg,  and  this  tended  to 
weaken  markets  which  had  already  been  rendered  very 
sensitive,  and  not  particularly  happy,  by  the  slowness  of 
the  forward  movement  of  our  troops  and  the  paucity  of 
favourable  news.  The  settlement,  too,  tended  to 
restrict  dealings  already  small,  and  dear  money,  very 
stiff  carrying-over  rates,  and  fears  of  failures  comprised 
a  list  of  inimical  influences  to  which  an  addition  was 
made  on  Wednesday  by  the  news  of  Lord  Methuen's 
failure  to  take  the  Boer  position  at  Magersfontein  after 
two  days'  hard  fighting.  The  weakness  which  fol- 
lowed the  announcement  of  this  repulse  was  pro- 
nounced in  practically  all  sections  of  the  House, 
and  more  especially,  of  course,  in  the  South  African 
mining  section,  and  one  has  to  go  back  a  number  of 
years  for  a  parallel  to  that  day's  work.  The  recovery 
which  was  brought  about  next  day  was  not  main- 
tained in  the  absence  of  confirmation,  and  the  dealings 
induced  by  the  rumour  were  professional  in  their 
character,  the  public  having  no  time  to  come  in.  The 
circulation  of  the  report  coincided  with  the  completion 
of  the  account  with  only  three  insignificant  failures  and 
none  of  those  big  events  which  the  market  pessimist 
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promised  us,  and  also  with  a  dubious  rumour  that  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Bank  had  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Bank  of  England  with  a  couple  of  millions  ;  and  in  the 
condition  of  things  these  influences  counted  for  some- 
thing. But  the  great  factor  in  the  improvement  was 
the  rumour  of  a  great  victory,  and  the  general  rise, 
particularly  that  in  South  Africans,  affords  another 
earnest  of  the  advance  which  will  be  induced  by  definite 
news  of  such  a  tenour  and  by  the  resultant  indication  of 
some  tangible  progress  towards  a  successful  termination 
of  the  war.  And  as  a  sign  of  the  confidence  felt  in 
regard  to  the  ultimate  issue,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that, 
although  there  were  undoubtedly  sales  by  bona-fide 
holders  when  matters  looked  bad,  there  was  at  the 
same  time  a  lot  of  small  buying  at  the  lower  prices, 
and  the  reader  scarcely  need  be  reminded  that  it  is 
very  unusual  for  the  investing  public  to  buy  on  a  flat 
market. 

A  poor  Bank  return  was  expected  and  a  poor  Bank 
return  we  have  got.  There  is  a  slight  contraction  in 
the  note  circulation — £48,000,  to  be  exact ;  and  the 
stock  of  coin  and  bullion  shows  a  reduction  of  £992,000, 
so  that  the  reserve  shows  a  reduction  of  £944,000,  the 
aggregate  of  £18,008,169  comparing  with  £18,951,594 
last  week  and  with  £20,848,354  last  year  ;  while  the 
ratio  to  liabilities  is  nearly  2  per  cent,  lower  on  the  week 
and  more  than  8  per  cent,  lower  on  the  twelve  months. 
There  is  a  contraction  in  Public  Deposits  of  ,£805,500, 
which  is  accounted  for  by  Government  disbursements 
on  account  of  Supply.  An  increase  of  .£665,500  in 
Other  Securities  means  that  the  market  has  received 
money  from  the  discount  business  done  with  the  Bank. 
The  Bank  directors  made  no  change  in  the  official 
rate,  and  it  is  now  hoped  that  a  7  per  cent,  rate  will 
not  become  necessary.  Though  the  decision  was 
generally  expected,  after  it  was  known  that  the 
Bank  of  France  had  agreed  to  find  the  further  sums  of 
gold  required  for  moving  the  Argentine  wool  crop,  the 
actual  announcement  caused  some  relief,  and  Consols 
went  slightly  harder,  being  aided  later  on  by  the 
rumour,  above  alluded  to,  that  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Bank  was  willing  to  help.  There  is  something 
ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  this  institution  coming  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Bank.  While  not  exactly  satisfac- 
tory, the  position  in  Threadneedle  Street  seems  scarcely 
to  call  for  mock-heroic  measures  of  this  sort. 

At  the  same  time,  the  prospect  of  real  relief  from 
the  monetary  stringency  which  prevails  is  remote 
enough.  Trade  is  active  everywhere  and  calls  for  the 
employment  of  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  gold,  and 
the  cessation  of  the  Transvaal  supply,  representing 
about  two  millions  sterling  a  month,  is  a  serious  factor 
in  the  circumstances.  The  market,  we  are  afraid,  will 
have  to  reconcile  itself  to  a  prolonged  spell  of  dear 
money.  So  far  the  Government  has  made  no  further 
call  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war,  but  how  it  has 
contrived  to  do  without  more  money  it  is  not  easy  to 
see.  Certainly,  it  cannot  go  much  longer  without. 
America  seems  to  promise  shipments,  but  India  will  soon 
want  money  :  trade  activity  is  assured  for  some  time 
at  least  to  come  :  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  relief  which  will  come  at  the  turn  of 
the  year,  and  which  will  be  only  very  temporary  at 
best,  will  justify  the  Bank  in  reducing  its  rate  of  dis- 
count. In  an  emergency,  it  seems  probable  to  us  that 
the  Bank  of  France  will  give  aid.  The  recent  action  of 
the  governors  of  that  body  is  supposed  to  have  been 
influenced  by  political  considerations,  but  this  is  a  far- 
fetched hypothesis.  The  men  at  the  head  of  the  Bank 
of  France  are  commercial  men  and  will  no  doubt  be 
quite  willing  to  send  gold  here  should  there  be  sufficient 
inducement. 

Apart  from  the  rally  on  the  reported  big  victory, 
Home  Railways  have  been  an  unsatisfactory  market, 
and  of  the  influences  which  told  against  operations 
during  the  course  of  the  last  account,  one  at  least — 
dear  money — will,  as  we  suggest,  make  itself  felt  for  a 
considerable  time  to  come.  The  moment  is  eminently 
favourable,  if  only  investors  would  recognise  the 
fact,  for  picking  up  good  securities  cheap.  Though 
there  may  be  a  further  fall  in  prices,  there  may 
on   the   other   hand    be   a    sharp   recovery,  and  it 


cannot  be  complained,  after  the  recent  continuous 
decline,  that  quotations  are  anywhere  near  intrinsic 
values,  especially  with  trade  active  and  the  prospect  of 
increased  dividends  as  a  result  of  the  very  excellent 
traffics  of  the  half-year  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
past  week's  returns,  though  not  so  uniformly  favourable 
as  for  some  previous  weeks,  are  still  excellent,  and  of 
the  big  lines,  only  two  show  decreases.  These  are  the 
Midland  with  £2,289,  and  the  Great  Northern  with 
£1,614,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  first  of  the 
two  is  ,£70,298  and  the  second  £44,394  to  the  good 
for  the  half-year  to  date.  The  Great  Western  again 
heads  the  list  of  increases  with  £12,020,  followed  by 
the  North-Eastern  with  £11,232  ;  the  North-Western 
with  £7,530  ;  and  the  Great  Central  with  £6,027.  The 
opportunity  for  those  who  care  to  purchase  Home  Rail- 
ways is  improved  by  the  fall  during  the  last  account. 
Apart  from  North-Easterns,  which  lost  four  points  on 
sales  to  acquire  the  new  stock,  and  Great  Easterns, 
which  fell  2;{  in  connexion  with  the  new  capital  require- 
ments, the  declines  as  a  rule  were  sufficiently  marked 
to  make  this  class  of  stock  a  very  desirable  acquisition 
at  the  moment,  when  the  healthy  conditions  that  pre- 
vail are  taken  into  account. 

There  has  been  little  support  on  this  side  for 
American  railroad  securities,  and  Wall  Street  has 
been  fitful,  though  towards  the  end  of  the  week  it  has 
improved  appreciably.  The  monetary  stringency,  the 
discouraging  news  from  South  Africa  and  the  possibility 
of  industrial  share  difficulties  in  view  of  possible  anti- 
trust legislation,  have  been  the  chief  influences  at  work 
on  both  sides  in  curtailing  dealings.  The  first  two  are 
legitimate  enough,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  fears  for 
the  trusts  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  bears 
in  New  York  for  their  own  purposes.  The  chances  of 
further  legislation  for  the  control  of  the  trusts  are 
exceedingly  remote.  There  being  practically  nothing 
to  fear  on  this  score,  and  the  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  country  being  assured  for  a  long  time 
ahead,  there  is  every  prospect  of  prices  in  the 
American  railroad  market  going  higher  than  the  present 
level,  with  some  encouragement  in  the  way  of  good 
news  from  South  Africa.  Our  remarks  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  buying  Home  Railways  apply  with 
almost  equal  force  to  Americans.  The  dearness  of 
money  is  a  hindrance  to  speculative  dealings,  and  at 
this  week's  settlement  the  general  rate  was  jhSh  per 
cent.,  or  fully  1  per  cent,  higher  than  last  time. 

The  influences  affecting  South  African  mines 
during  the  past  account  were  not  favourable,  and  the 
making-up  prices  revealed  a  vast  preponderance  of 
declines.  Rand  Mines  fell  away  to  the  extent  of  3^, 
and  numerous  other  shares  show  reductions  ranging 
from  1]  down  to  \.  The  few  improvements  in  this 
section  are  all  unimportant.  As  may  be  imagined, 
rates  were  very  stiff,  from  9  to  12  per  cent,  being 
exacted  on  Kaffirs  and  from  8  to  12  per  cent,  on 
Rhodesians.  Not  much  can  be  said  of  this  market  for 
the  new  account.  Quotations  went  up  with  a  rush  on 
the  rumoured  relief  of  Ladysmith,  but  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible in  the  present  position  of  affairs  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent forecast  of  the  course  of  the  market.  All  that  can  be 
said  with  certainty  is  that  a  decisive  move  on  the 
part  of  our  forces  against  the  enemy  will  lead  to  a 
prompt  rise  and  that  further  reverses  will  mean  another 
slump  similar  to,  if  not  worse  than,  that  of  Wednesday. 
Much  the  same  remarks  apply  to  Westralians,  which 
sympathise  with  Kaffirs  in  matter  of  the  war  move- 
ments, with  this  difference,  that  the  position  there 
is  not  by  any  means  so  strong  because  the  backing  is 
not  so  powerful.  Weak  men  would  do  well  to  leave 
mines  alone  for  the  present.  The  carry  ing  over  rate 
for  Westralians,  it  may  be  mentioned  here,  was  stiff— 
9  to  11  per  cent.  ;  and  as  in  South  Africans,  the  list 
reveals  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  declines,  Lake 
Views  leading  the  way  with  over  4^,  without  allowance 
for  the  dividend  deducted  during  the  account. 

Issues  of  the  Week. 

This  week  has  seen  the  appearance  of  the  prospectus 
of  the  Calico  Printers'  Association,  Limited,  which  is  a 
combination  of  about  forty-six  companies.    The  share 
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capital  is  ^6,000,000  in  £1  shares,  and  there  are  4  per 
cent,  debentures  to  the  amount  of  ,£3,200,000.  The 
amount  offered  to  the  public  is  ^3, 404, 830  in  Ordinary 
shares  and  £2, 133,334  in  debentures. 

The  Central  and  Metropolitan  Properties,  Limited, 
offers  70,000  shares  of  £1  each  and  4  per  cent, 
debentures  amounting-  to  ,£150,000. 

The  Compensation  and  Guarantee  Fund  proposes  to 
transact  insurance  business  other  than  life  assurance, 
and  it  has  a  capital  of  ,£400,000  in  ,£5  shares,  one-half 
of  which  is  now  offered.  The  company  intends  to 
make  a  speciality  of  the  insurance  of  employers  against 
liability. 

INSURANCE. 

PEOPLE  are  gradually  getting  wiser  on  the  subject 
of  life  assurance.  The  statistics  published  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  1899,  when  compared  with  the 
corresponding  figures  issued  in  1888,  show  a  remark- 
able increase  in  the  amount  of  Whole  Life  policies  that 
are  subject  to  only  a  limited  number  of  premiums,  and 
at  the  same  time  exhibit  but  a  very  small  growth  in 
the  amount  of  assurances  calling  for  premiums  through- 
out the  whole  of  life.  For  every  £  1 00  assured  on  the 
latter  plan  eleven  years  ago  ;£ii3  is  assured  now,  but 
for  every  ,£100  assured  by  limited  payment  life  policies 
^213  is  now  in  force.  The  figures  published  in  the 
Blue-books  are  by  no  means  up  to  date,  and  if  the  state 
of  things  as  it  exists  to-day  could  be  ascertained  the  con- 
trast would  be  even  greater.  There  are  serious  draw- 
backs and  only  one  advantage  in  taking  a  policy  that 
requires  premiums  to  be  paid  throughout  life,  one 
drawback  is  that  if  the  assured  lives  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced age  he  pays  so  much  in  premiums  that  the 
actual  cost  of  the  benefits  he  receives  from  the 
policy  appear  inadequate,  although  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  he  has  been  protected  all 
the  time,  and  might  have  received  the  full  sum 
assured  after  the  payment  of  only  a  few  premiums.  A 
second  drawback  is  that  at  the  later  stages  the  assured 
may  have  to  pay  premiums  at  a  time  when  work  has 
ceased,  and  income  diminished,  and  when  consequently 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  the  payments  is  con- 
siderable. Both  these  drawbacks  are  successfully  met 
by  policies  involving  only  a  limited  number  of  payments. 
The  sole  advantage  of  policies  subject  to  premiums  for 
the  whole  of  life  is  that  the  annual  cost  is  less  but  the 
difference  is  not  very  great,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
in  almost  every  case  a  policy-holder  would  do  best  to 
confine  within  known  limits  the  cost  of  his  life  assurance. 

In  order  to  make  the  matter  perfectly  clear  we  give  a 
table,  showing  the  average  annual  premiums  for  the 
assurance  of  ,£100,  with  participation  in  profits. 

Age  at  entering 

Premiums  payable    30  years     40  years      50  years     60  years 
£  s.    d.     £  s.  d.      £  s.    d.    £  s.  d. 
Annually  for  life     ...2811      3    4    9     411    2      7    o  9 
,,       ,,    25  years  306      3  14    2      4  17    3  — 

,,   20  3    9    8     4    2  10     5    4    9     7    4  6 

,,  15  >>  3  18  9  4  18  7  615  7  19  7 
,,    10    ,,     S  11   3     6  11    9     7  19    1  916 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  number  of 
premiums  is  confined  to  25  or  20  the  difference  is  not 
■excessive  ;  but  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  premiums 
by  adopting  what  is  called  the  "  discounted  bonus  " 
system,  under  which  future  bonuses  are  allowed  from 
the  outset  in  reduction  of  premium.  By  this  plan  a 
policy  for  ;£ioo  subject  to  premiums  for  only  20  years 
can  be  obtained  at  age  30  for  £2  16s.  3d.,  at  age  40 
for  ,£3  8s.  qd.,  and  at  age  50  for  ,£4  55-.  3d.  Of  course 
if  this  system  is  adopted  substantially  no  bonuses  are 
available  for  increasing  the  sum  assured  until  the  policy 
has  been  in  force  for  20  years,  so  that  the  reduction  in 
premium  is  effected  by  reducing  the  amount  of  the 
assurance,  but  while  recognising  this,  the  fact  remains 
that  in  the  long  run  the  assurance  of  a  sum  to  be  paid 
at  death  may  be  more  satisfactorily  purchased  by  a 
limited  number  of  premiums  than  by  annual  payments 
continuing  for  the  whole  of  life. 

Another  feature  about  limited  payment  assurance  is 
that  in  the  event  of  the  policy-holder  ceasing  to  pay 
premiums  he  can  claim  a  paid-up  policy  for  the  same 


proportion  of  the  original  sum  assured  that  the  number 
of  premiums  paid  bears  to  the  number  of  premiums 
originally  payable.  Thus  if  he  has  taken  a  policy  for 
,£2,000,  subject  to  annual  premiums  for  20  years,  and 
after  having  paid  5  premiums  wishes  to  pay  no  more,  he 
can  claim  a  paid-up  policy  for  .£500,  which  is  one 
quarter  of  the  original  sum  assured,  just  as  the  number 
of  premiums  paid  is  one  quarter  of  the  number  of 
premiums  originally  arranged  for.  It  is  sometimes 
stipulated  however  that  the  paid-up  policies  so  obtained 
shall  not  receive  bonuses,  even  though  a  participating 
policy  was  originally  taken.  This  is  an  arrangement 
that  seems  scarcely  fair  to  the  policy-holders  especially 
after  some  few  premiums  have  been  paid. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE    RIGHT    OF  SEARCH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

13  December,  1S99. 
Sir, — In  the  notes   in    the   commencement   of  the 
Review  last  Saturday  you  mention  that  it  is  a  disputed 
fact  whether  a  neutral  ship  convoyed  by  a  war  vessel 
of  its  own  nationality  is  liable  to  search  by  a  belligerent. 

This  is  accurate  but  you  did  not  mention  that  whilst 
foreign  international  lawyers  have  almost  unanimously 
expressed  their  opinion  against  the  right  of  search  in 
the  case  above  mentioned  English  lawyers  on  the  con- 
trary follow  the  celebrated  decision  of  Sir  William  Scott 
and  deny  neutral  ships  convoyed  by  a  vessel  of  war  of 
their  own  nation  the  right  to  be  exempt  from  search. 
Chancellor  Kent  and  Mr.  Justice  Story  went  yet  further 
and  maintained  that  a  neutral  vessel  under  convoy  of 
its  own  warship  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  search  is  a 
violation  of  neutrality  as  the  neutral  vessel  is  resisting 
the  lawful  right  of  the  belligerent  to  search,  by  so  doing 
the  neutral  vessel  has  rendered  itself  liable  to  seizure. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ernest  Rason. 

ENGLAND   AND  AMERICA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

New  York,  U.S.A.,  29  Novemher,  1899. 

Sir,— The  letter  of  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  21  October  controverting  my 
statement  regarding  the  revival  of  the  anti-English 
feeling  in  this  country  was  written  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  between  England  and  the  Transvaal,  other- 
wise, I  think,  he  would  have  hesitated  to  describe  it  as 
"  grossly  misleading."  The  feeling  towards  the  two 
combatants  in  the  war  in  South  Africa,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  exhibited  in  the  press,  is  pro-Boer.  The  "  Literary 
Digest  "  of  this  city  about  three  weeks  ago  published 
an  analysis  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  press, 
giving  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  principal  papers  through- 
out the  Union  favouring  the  British  side  and  those 
favouring  the  Boers.  Not  only  was  the  majority  by  a 
considerable  number  (I  regret  not  having  the  figures 
under  my  hand  but  will  procure  and  send  them)  for  the 
Boers,  but  the  majority  included  the  most  influential 
papers  in  the  country. 

Another  point  worth  noticing  is  that  large  sympathetic 
meetings  have  been  held  here  and  elsewhere  to  express 
sympathy  with  the  Boers  at  which  Americans  of  every 
variety  of  origin  spoke.  I  do  not  think  I  can  give 
better  proof  of  the  general  sentiment  towards  England. 
As  to  our  Government  we  consider  it  to  be  its  business 
to  maintain  friendliness  with  all  countries,  with  England 
neither  more  nor  less  than  with  others  ;  while  it  at  the 
same  time  upholds  the  rights  of  this  country  all  over 
the  world.  In  case  of  any  nation  infringing  on  those 
rights,  the  fact  of  its  speaking  the  same  language 
would  not  prevent  their  being  sustained  at  the  point  of 
the  sword  if  necessary.  No  one  however  apprehends 
any  dispute  with  England  going  as  far  as  that,  the 
reason  being  that  Canada  is  regarded  as  a  hostage  for 
England's  good  will  and  good  behaviour  towards  this 
country,  and  more  so  now  than  before  it  became 
England's  highway  to  the  Northern  Pacific.  This  is  no 
secret  of  state  but  is  the  generally  entertained  opinion 
of  every  American  who  thinks  on  these  things. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  trying  to  delude  either  the 
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British  or  American  people  with  the  idea  that  sentiment 
plays  any  part  in  the  present  friendly  relations  of  the  two 
Governments.  Mr.  Choate's  post-prandial  speeches 
with  their  pleasing'  phrases  are  understood  to  be  merely 
passing"  compliments,  on  the  principle  so  well  under- 
stood here  that  it  is  easier  to  catch  flies  with  honey  than 
vinegar.  But,  as  we  say,  sentiment  will  be  found  to  cut 
no  ice  if  ever  the  two  countries  should  unhappily  be  in- 
volved in  a  serious  dispute. 

As  regards  the  Alaska  boundary  dispute  I  have  very 
good  authority  for  saying  that  this  country  will  not 
consent  to  the  surrender  of  a  foot  of  the  territory 
claimed  by  it  under  the  treaty  of  purchase  with  Russia, 
for  in  the  words  of  a  Republican  politician  we  are  ex- 
panding not  contracting.  Do  ut  dcs  will  be  found  to  be 
the  ruling  principle  in  the  transactions  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain  when  any  giving  on  either 
side  is  wanted,  but  just  at  present  there  is  none  asked 
for  of  England  as  regards  Canada  nor  any  intended  to 
Canada  either  in  the  way  of  concession  or  barter.  That 
is  about  the  position  of  the  Alaska  question  as  it  stands 
to-day.  An  American. 

"  SNIPPET  LITERATURE." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hastings,  28  November,  1899. 

Sir,  -Some  months  ago  you  had  an  excellent  article 
on  this  subject,  which  you  very  kindly  allowed  me  to 
supplement  by  a  letter  pointing  out  the  evils  of  the 
"skilled  competition"  system,  and  that  the  editor  of 
one  of  these  "  snippet  "  journals  had  a  little  time  before 
been  convicted  as  a  "  rogue  and  a  vagabond,"  and  fined 
heavily  for  keeping  a  lottery.  A  recent  trial  before 
Mr.  Justice  Bruce  and  a  special  jury  shows  that  the 
"  lottery  "  element — i.e.  the  element  of  uncertainty — is 
not  absent  from  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  in  these 
so-called  "  skilled  competitions."  A  lady  who  sent  in 
the  sentence  to  which  the  prize  was  awarded  did  not 
receive  the  prize  (forty  guineas)  which  was  stated  to 
have  been  paid  to  a  gentleman  who  was  not  produced 
at  the  trial.  The  coupons,  twenty-six  thousand  in 
number,  had  all  been  destroyed,  so  that  the  authorship 
of  the  sentence  could  not  be  proved  beyond  doubt  ;  but 
it  seemed  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  recipient  of  the 
prize  would  have  been  called,  and  asked  whether  he 
had  sent  in  the  sentence  to  which"  the  prize  had  been 
awarded.  If  he  had,  then  two  persons  had  hit  upon 
the  same  words,  which  would  have  been  odd,  to  say 
the  least.  In  the  end,  the  proprietors  of  the  "  snippet " 
journal  agreed  to  pay  the  lady  who  was  the  plaintiff  in 
the  case  the  ^42  and  costs  on  the  High  Court  scale, 
which  the  judge  said  was  both  graceful  and  generous 
of  them,  and  the  case  terminated. 

The  honours  of  the  case  were  with  the  servant-maid 
who  was  called  to  prove  that  she  posted  the  letter  con- 
taining the  winning  sentence,  and  who,  on  being  quite 
gratuitously  asked  whether  she  ever  took  part  in  these 
competitions,  replied  with  becoming  disdain  :  "  I  do 
not — I  do  not  believe  in  them,  and  would  not  waste  a 
penny  stamp  upon  them."  This  was  a  fitting  rebuke  to 
her  mistress,  and  to  the  twenty-six  thousand  com- 
petitors who  no  doubt  considered  themselves  legiti- 
mately employed  in  practising  "  the  most  ingenious  and 
easy  way  of  winning  Golden  Guineas  ever  devised,"  to 
quote  the  tempting  lure  of  the  "snippet"  journal. 
Where  the  public  are  concerned  is,  that,  at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  loud  outcry  for  more  judges  owing  to  the 
block  of  legal  business,  the  time  of  the  Courts  should 
be  taken  up  with  cases  of  this  description.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  should  be  just  as  difficult  to  recover  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  as  in  betting  or  gambling  cases,  and 
that  the  Courts  should  not  be  made  the  medium  for 
extolling  the  "gracefulness  and  generosity"  of  the 
proprietors  of  journals  of  this  class. — Your  obedient 
servant,  J. 

THE  TRANSVAAL  BOERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Edinburgh,  December,  1899. 
Sir, — Many  of  our  papers  are  making  a  mistake  in 
applying  the  terms  Afrikander,  Boer,  and  Dutch  indis- 


criminately to  our  antagonists  at  the  Cape.  Afrikander 
was  used  originally  to  signify  Dutch  French  or  English 
born  bred  and  resident  in  the  colony.  The  term 
Boer  is  generally  used  to  designate  people  born  and 
resident  in  the  Transvaal,  or  Orange  Free  State, 
before  the  former  was  created  from  the  latter.  Both 
terms  and  peoples  have  become  entirely  differen- 
tiated owing  to  the  Boer  beyond  the  Vaal  River  con- 
sisting now  of  a  mixed  nationality  of  Dutch,  French, 
German,  Hebrews,  Austrians  and  others.  The  real 
Dutch  of  the  Cape  Colony  proper  were  pre-eminently 
careful  of  family  connexion  and  conservative  of  family 
history,  attributes  not  yet  belonging  to  the  Boer  com- 
munities of  the  present  time. 

The  modern  Boer  has  gradually  developed  into  a  new 
race  of  people  of  different  pursuits,  character,  and 
nature  from  the  old  Dutch  colonists.  This  speciality 
may  be  readily  noticed  by  looking  over  old  Dutch 
portraits  in  the  pictures  of  Rubens,  Teniers,  Vandyke 
&c.  and  the  sketches  of  the  Boer  of  the  day  in  the 
illustrated  papers.  Newspaper  correspondents  speak 
of  the  Boers  having  aquiline  noses,  a  characteristic  of 
some  other  foreign  races,  as  none  such  appear  in  the 
old  Dutch  pictures.  The  Boer  is  now  taller  than  the 
old  stock,  lanky,  bony,  of  austere  visage,  but  is  a  good 
horseman  whereas  the  old  Dutchmen  were  squat  in 
figure,  fleshy,  rubicund  in  visage,  but  were  good  sailors 
and  seamen. 

A  similar  diversity  of  people  may  be  seen  in  the 
United  States,  colonised  at  first  from  a  common  origin 
from  the  Eastern  seaboard,  where  the  Bostonian  and 
Philadelphian  appear  now  quite  different  physically  and 
morally  from  the  backwoodsman,  filibuster  and  cowboys 
of  the  Western  States,  their  descendants.  It  is  just  as 
unsuitable  to  apply  the  terms  Afrikanders,  Boers  and 
Dutch  indiscriminately  as  it  would  be  to  use  the  terms 
Bostonian  and  filibuster  as  interchangeable  in  the  United 
States. 

A  similar  misapprehension  of  nationality  seems  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  papers  again  respecting  the 
South  African  students  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
who  are  described  as  Boers,  whereas  these  generally 
were  not  born  in  gper  lands  at  all  and  had  possibly  never 
seen  the  Transvaal  or  Orange  Free  State.  They  come, 
from  the  Cape  Colony  proper,  and  are  just  as  well 
educated  and  mannered  as  any  students  of  an  English 
college,  and  have  been  pupils  mainly  of  the  University 
of  Cape  Town,  now  a  first-class  institution. 

The  ethnology  of  South  Africa  has  now  entered  a  tran- 
sitional period  from  the  stage  of  the  early  pioneer 
colonists  to  the  stage  of  new  races  developed  gradually 
out  of  the  mixed  and  indigenous  nationalities  of  the 
Cape.  The  Transvaal  now,  like  the  Orange  Free  State 
half  a  century  since,  may  be  considered  to  be  the  hinter- 
land of  the  Cape  Colony,  as  much  as  the  back  districts 
of  Nigeria,  and  the  Gold  Coast.  This  mixed  population 
may  be  presumed  to  consist  of  the  landless,  impecunious 
and  unsettled  elements  of  the  Cape  Colony,  supple- 
mented by  the  numerous  gold-mining  classes,  prospect- 
ing its  industrial  resources. — I  am,  yours  truly, 

Traveller. 


LYRIC  FROM   THE  GERMAN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Feltham,  13  December,  1899. 
Dear  Sir, — Is  it  not  the  best  guide  to  translation  to 
find  first  the  metre  that  will  best  express  the  original 
thought  upon  some  good  precedent,  and  then  to  follow 
it?  No  translation  from  a  German  lyric  can  well  sur- 
pass Thackeray's  "  King  on  the  Tower"  in  its  grace- 
ful beauty. 

The  cold  grey  hills  they  bind  me  around, 

And  the  darksome  valleys  are  sleeping  below  ; 
And  the  winds,  as  they  pass  over  all  this  ground, 
Bring  me  never  a  sound  of  woe. 
The  lyric  treated  by  your  correspondents  might  run 
something  like  this  : 

The  mountain-peaks  are  quiet  on  high, 

By  the  still  tree-tops  never  breath  confessed  ; 
Not  a  sound  of  birds  in  the  woodland  sky, 
Yet  a  little — and  thou  shalt  rest. 

Truly  yours,  Herman  Merivale.. 
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I  REVIEWS. 

FALSE  DEMOCRACY. 

"First  Principles  in  Politics."     By  William  Samuel 

Lilly.  London  :  Murray.  1899.  14s. 
"  /  for  a  statesman — a  single  one — who  under- 
stands  the  living-  might  inherent  in  a  principle." 
1  This  aspiration  of  Coleridge,  which  Mr.  Lilly  most 
fittingly  inscribes  over  the  entrance,  as  it  were,  of  his 
1  book,  can  hardly  strike  a  thinking  man  —  not  to  speak 
of  a  political  philosopher — as  in  any  sense  out  of  date. 
It  may  however  console  him  by  suggesting  the  reflection 
that  if  we  are  no  better  than  we  were,  according  to 
Coleridge,  we  can  hardly  be  much  worse.  Every 
Englishman,  as  he  sighs  over  the  sorrows  of  France, 
will  readily  see  the  application  of  Coleridge's  senti- 
ment to  his  dear  neighbour's  condition,  but  Mr.  Lilly, 
with  the  courage  of  a  clearly  thought  out  opinion, 
teaches  him  to  apply  it  to  himself.  Every  politician 
and  as  many  electors  as  could  hope  to  understand  it 
should  be  made  to  read  Mr.  Lilly's  book,  taking  it  as  a 
tonic.  It  might  not — it  probably  would  not — please 
most  of  them  ;  but  its  perusal  would  not  be  the  less 
healthful  for  that.  The  book  is  too  much  detached  from 
the  hurry,  the  sciolism,  the  mediocrity  of  this  day  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  average  man.  If  he  should  read  it,  he 
will  put  the  book  down  a  surprised  and  somewhat 
humiliated  person.  His  favourite  shibboleths  he  will 
find  to  be  simple  nonsense,  his  cherished  images  he  will 
recognise  to  be  clay,  the  foundations  of  his  politics 
shifting  sands,  and  his  proudest  evidences  of  progress 
the  surest  signs  of  decay.  Disillusionising  is  not  a 
pleasant  process  ;  but  it  is  a  most  necessary  one,  and 
'we  can  only  feel  the  sincerest  satisfaction  that  one 
so  entirely  competent  as  Mr.  Lilly  has  been  willing  to 
take  up  the  task.  In  some  ways  he  is  better  fitted  for 
it  than  Mr.  Lecky  ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  his  book  of 
the  paralysing  touch  of  the  pessimist.  Mr.  Lilly's 
work  is  profoundly  constructive  ;  he  is  not  the  sceptic, 
who 'merely  criticises  from  without  ;  he  is  not  content 
pleasantly  to  tell  us  that  we  are  travelling  on  a  road 
that  leads  nowhere,  but  puts  us  on  our  way  back  to 
the  turning  that  leads  somewhere. 

The  moral,  the  message  of  Mr.  Lilly's  book  is — not 
the  danger  of  Socialism,  as  has  been  mistakenly  repre- 
sented, but — that  principle  or  right  is  the  guiding  star 
of  the  State  ;  that  a  nation  is  not  a  mere  collection  of 
atoms  but  a  person.  These  premises  exclude  govern- 
ment by  mere  majority.  Hence  the  exposure  of  such 
a  system  is  the  cardinal  point  of  Mr.  Lilly's  argument. 
The  democracy  of  numbers,  "False  Democracy,"  as 
Mill  called  it — and  his  witness  is  peculiarly  significant- 
sounds  in  its  very  statement  so  foolish,  so  destitute 
of  anything  to  recommend  it  that  in  the  absence  of  its 
own  history  the  fact  would  be  inexplicable.  For  what 
does  it  mean?  It  means  entrusting  work  of  the 
highest  importance  known  to  men  on  earth,  work  the 
most  delicate  in  its  nature,  the  most  difficult  to  master, 
requiring  for  its  effective  execution  the  greatest  qualities 
of  character  and  intellect,  to  those  who  so  far  from 
being  specially  endowed  by  nature,  by  training,  by 
experience  for  such  a  task,  care  nothing  about  it, 
must  necessarily  lack  the  experience  and  training 
required,  are  low  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  quali- 
fication, and  are  accepted  without  the  smallest 
inquiry  as  to  character.  In  any  other  business  than  the 
greatest — that  of  government — such  a  proceeding 
would  be  written  down  as  sheer  imbecility.  Nor  can 
it  plead  theoretic  perfection  in  its  excuse  ;  for  it  rests 
on  a  theory  now  wholly  discredited.  We  are  all 
agreed  that  so  far  from  all  men  being  alike  and  equal, 
no  two  men  are  alike  and  no  two  men  are  equal  in 
capacity.  Mr.  Lilly  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that 
the  rule  of  numbers — the  rule  of  the  average  man — has 
not  belied  its  promise.  In  America,  in  France,  in 
Spain,  in  Italy  it  has  so  far  failed  to  secure  the 
representation  of  the  people  that  it  has  driven  out 
of  public  life  all  the  better  elements  of  the  com- 
munity. It  has  left  government  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  ill-educated  men  of  shady  character,  with  whom  the 
good  citizens  think  it  a  dishonour  to  be  associated.  In 
no  one  of  these  countries  does  any  respectable  body 
of  opinion  ascribe  what  prosperity  the  land  may 
enjoy  to  its  government.    In  England  it  is  true  the 


same  result  has  not  followed.  Public  life  here  enlists- 
in  its  service  some  of  the  best  elements  of  our  popu- 
lation, and  we  doubt,  pace  Mr.  Lilly,  if  there  is  any 
deterioration  in  the  personnel  of  Parliament.  But  the 
very  exception  in  favour  of  England  drives  home  the 
arguments.  In  spite  of  the  extended  suffrage,  we  have 
not  the  rule  of  numbers  unqualified.  We  have  what 
Mr.  Lilly  very  accurately  describes  as  "  a  directing 
class."  This  directing  class  provides  more  or  less 
trained  men — by  which  we  emphatically  do  not  mean 
mere  experts,  but  men  in  a  real  sense  educated — for 
the  work  of  public  life,  and  amongst  these  the  ablest 
tend  to  go  to  the  front,  though  too  often  now  it 
is  the  wealthiest  who  do  that  instead.  The  bulk  of 
the  people,  as  everywhere,  wishing  to  be  governed 
and  not  to  govern,  prefer  to  leave  public  work 
to  the  directing  or  managing  class  to  do  for 
them.  This  has  done  much  to  save  England 
so  far.  Mr.  Lilly,  doubtful  of  the  future,  is 
for  strengthening  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  system 
of  selection  from  the  peerage  inter  se,  and  by  the 
inclusion  of  further  elements  which  would  make  the 
Upper  House  really  representative  of  the  country  and 
the  Empire  as  the  House  of  Commons  certainly  is  not. 
From  a  multiple  vote,  recognising  qualifications,  such, 
as  education,  other  than  that  of  mere  numbers,  Mr. 
Lilly  does  not  expect  much,  though  apparently  he 
would  approve  of  the  experiment  being  tried.  If  what 
may  be  called  the  difficulties  of  machinery  can  be 
got  over,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  such  a  plan.  It 
corrects  the  mischief  of  counting  only  by  heads,  while 
it  leaves  everyone  an  ostensible  place  in  the  system  of 
national  government.  We  say  "  ostensible  "  because  it 
is,  of  course,  blatant  pedantry  to  suppose  that  it  is  only, 
or  indeed  principally  the  vote  which  secures  recognition, 
representation,  or  influence  in  the  ordering  of  the 
nation's  affairs.  But  the  possession  of  a  vote  makes- 
it  easier  for  a  man  to  realise  his  public  place,  and  thus 
it  may  possibly  be  turned  to  account  educationally.  As 
an  additional  interest,  too,  it  may  serve  to  relieve 
monotony  of  life,  a  serious  social  problem  in  the  case  of 
large  groups  of  the  population.  Thus,  if  its  power  for 
mischief  is  drastically  neutralised,  universal  suffrage 
may  even  be  beneficial. 

But  political  arrangements  are  of  less  importance 
than  matters  social  and  economic.  This  is  now 
realised  generally,  and  by  none  better  than  the  working 
classes.  They  can  no  longer  be  moved  by  franchise 
reforms  or  tirades  against  the  House  of  Lords.  They  see 
that  Liberalism, which  if  it  has  meant  anything  has  meant 
"  False  Democracy"  and  Individualist  Economics,  has 
not  conferred  on  those  most  in  need  of  state  assistance 
the  advantages  they  hoped,  or  effected  the  improvements, 
which  were  their  due.  Mr.  Lilly  recognises  the  fact  and 
admits  the  desirability  of  reversion  in  many  things  to 
what  we  shall  not  shrink  from  describing  as  socialistic 
methods,  which  obtained  in  anti-democratic  days.  He 
is  extremely  severe  in  his  condemnation  of  laissez-faire, 
economics,  and  welcomes  state  interference  in  the 
solution  of  industrial  or  social  problems.  It  is  true  he 
prescribes  it  partly  as  an  antidote  to  Socialism.  But 
does  he  not  rather  narrow  the  scope  of  that  unfortunate 
term,  which  he  seems  to  identify  with  the  rigid  rule  of 
numbers  and  artificial  equalisation  of  everything, 
a  consummation  to  be  reached  by  tyranny  and  con- 
fiscation ?  That  is,  undoubtedly,  the  gospel  of 
Socialism  as  preached  by  many,  and  unfortunately  for 
the  Socialists  it  is  the  only  view  of  their  philosophy 
that  has  ever  commended  itself  to  the  general 
public.  One  dare  not  use  the  word  "socialist" 
in  ordinary  conversation  from  the  certainty  that 
it_  will  be  taken  to  imply  anarchy  and  plunder. 
It  is  remarkable  that  while,  as  Mr.  Lilly  points  out, 
the  burden  of  socialist  literature  is  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  thieves,  that  is  just  the  one  and  only 
view  the  rest  of  the  world  can  be  induced  to  take  of 
Socialists.  It  is  unfortunate,  for  Socialism  has  a  better 
and  far  wider  significance.  Is  Mr.  Lilly  right  in 
linking  its  economic  system,  as  of  necessity,  with  undi- 
luted "  False  Democracy"?  The  English  Fabians,  at 
any  rate,  we  believe  would  tell  him  that  in  so  doing  he. 
wronged  them.  They  do  not,  we  understand,  worship 
the  rule  of  the  average  man.  Surely  the  further  sub- 
stitution of  the  state  tor  the  individual  as  the  unit  of 
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action  and  the  vesting  of  ownership  (dominium,  pos- 
session might  be  elsewhere)  in  the  case  of  industrial 
property  in  the  state  does  not  necessarily  involve 
absolute  democracy.  The  very  conception  of  the 
state  as  a  person  shows  that  it  does  not.  Indeed 
we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  as  state  aid  and  state 
control  and  even  state  ownership  is  more  and  more 
introduced,  as  it  is  certain  to  be,  the  great  political 
discovery  will  be  the  necessity  of  doing  away  with  the 
rule  of  numbers  if  the  machine  is  to  work  at  all. 


TWO  SYMBOLISTS. 

"Poesies   de    Stephane    Mallarme."     Bruxelles :  E. 

Deman.  1899. 
"  Histoires  Souveraines."    Par  Villiers  de  l'lsle-Adam. 

Bruxelles  :  E.  Deman.  1899. 

CERTAIN  writers,  in  whom  the  artist's  contempt  for 
common  things  has  been  carried  to  its  utmost 
limit,  should  only  be  read  in  books  of  beautiful  and 
slightly  unusual  form.  Perhaps  of  all  modern  writers 
Villiers  and  Mallarme  have  most  carefully  sought  the 
most  remote  ideal,  and  seem  most  to  require  some 
elaborate  presentation  to  the  reader.  Mallarme,  indeed, 
delighted  in  heaping  up  pretty  obstacles  in  the  reader's 
way,  not  only  in  the  concealment  of  his  meaning  by 
style,  but  in  a  furtive,  fragmentary,  and  only  too 
luxurious  method  of  publication,  which  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  most  people  to  get  his  books  at  all,  even 
for  unlimited  money.  Villiers,  on  the  contrary, 
after  publishing  his  first  book,  the  "  Premieres 
Poesies  "  of  1859,  in  the  delicate  type  of  Perrin 
of  Lyons,  on  ribbed  paper,  with  old  gold  covers, 
became  careless  as  to  how  his  books  appeared,  and  has 
to  be  read  in  a  disorderly  crowd  of  volumes,  some  of 
them  as  hideous  as  the  original  edition  of  "  L'Eve 
Future,"  with  its  red  stars  and  streaks,  its  Apollo  and 
Cupid  and  grey  city  landscape.  It  is  therefore  with 
singular  pleasure  that  we  welcome  the  two  beautiful 
books  which  have  lately  been  published  by  M.  Deman, 
the  well  known  publisher  of  Rops  :  one,  the  fullest 
collection  of  Mallarme's  poems  which  has  ever  been 
published,  the  other  a  selection  of  twenty  stories  by 
Villiers.  The  Mallarme'  is  white  and  red,  the  poems 
printed  in  italics,  a  frontispiece  by  Rops  ;  the  Villiers  is 
a  large  square  volume  in  shimmering  dark  green  and 
gold,  with  headpieces  and  tailpieces,  in  two  tints,  by  M. 
Th.  van  Rysselberghe.  These  scrolls  and  titles  are  done 
with  a  sort  of  reverent  self-suppression,  as  if,  for  once, 
decoration  existed  for  a  book  and  not  the  book  for  the 
decoration,  which  is  hardly  the  quality  for  which  modern 
decorators  are  most  conspicuous. 

In  the  "Poesies"  we  have,  no  doubt,  Mallarmc's 
final  selection  from  his  own  poems.  Some  of  it  is  even 
new.  The  magnificent  and  mysterious  fragment  of 
"  Herodiade,"  his  masterpiece,  perhaps,  is,  though  not 
indeed  completed,  more  than  doubled  in  length  by  the 
addition  of  a  long  passage  on  which  he  was  at  work 
almost  to  the  time  of  his  death.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  the  new  passage  is  written  in  exactly  the  style  of 
the  older  passage,  though  in  the  interval  between  the 
writing  of  the  one  and  the  writing  of  the  other 
Mallarme  had  completely  changed  his  style.  By  an 
effort  of  will  he  had  thought  himself  back  into  an  earlier 
style,  and  the  two  fragments  join  without  an  apparent 
seam.  There  were,  it  appears,  still  a  hymn  or  lyric 
spoken  by  S.  John  and  a  concluding  monologue,  to  be 
added  to  the  poem  ;  but  we  have  at  least  the 
whole  of  the  dialogue  between  Herodiade  and  the 
Nurse,  certainly  a  poem  sufficiently  complete  in 
itself.  The  other  new  pieces  are  in  the  latest 
manner,  mainly  without  punctuation ;  they  would 
scarcely  be  alluring,  one  imagines,  even  if  punctuated. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  we  are  convinced, 
every  line  of  Mallarme'  will  have  become  perfectly  clear, 
as  a  corrupt  Greek  text  becomes  clear  in  time.  Even 
now  a  learned  commentator  could  probably  do  much 
to  explain  them,  at  the  cost  of  a  life-long  labour  ;  but 
scholars  only  give  up  their  lives  to  the  difficult  authors 
of  a  remote  past.  Mallarme'  can  afford  to  wait  :  he 
will  not  be  forgotten  ;  and  for  us  of  the  present  there 
are  the  clear  and  lovely  early  poems,  so  delightfully 
brought  together  in  the  white  and  red  book  before  us. 


"  L'insensibilite'  de  l'azur  et  des  pierres,"  a  serene  and 
gem-like  quality,  entirely  his  own,  is  in  all  these  poems, 
in  which  a  particular  kind  of  French  verse  realises  its 
ideal.  Mallarme  is  the  poet  of  a  few,  a  limited  poet, 
perfect  within  his  limits  as  the  Chinese  artist  of  his 
own  symbol.  In  a  beautiful  poem  he  compares  himself 
to  the  painter  of  tea-cups  who  spends  his  life  in  paint- 
ing a  strange  flower 

"  Sur  ses  tasses  de  neige  a  la  lune  ravie," 
a  flower  which  has  perfumed  his  whole  existence,  since, 
as  a  child,  he  had  felt  it  graft  itself  upon  the  "blue 
filigree  of  his  soul." 

A  very  different  image  must  be  sought  if  we  wish  to 
sum  up  the  characteristics  of  Villiers  de  l'lsle-Adam. 
An  uncertain  artist,  he  was  a  man  of  passionate  and  lofty 
genius,  and  he  has  left  us  a  great  mass  of  imperfect 
work,  out  of  which  we  have  to  form  for  ourselves  what- 
ever notion  we  can  of  a  man  greater  than  his  work. 
Our  first  impression,  on  looking  at  the  twenty  stories 
which  make  up  the  present  selection,  was  that  the 
selection  had  been  badly  made.  Where  is  "  Les 
Demoiselles  de  Bienfilatre  "  ?  we  asked  ourselves, 
remembering  that  little  ironical  masterpiece  ;  where  is 
"  Le  Convive  des  Derniers  Fetes,"  with  its  subtlety 
of  horror;  "  Sentimentalisme,"  with  its  tragic  and 
tender  modernity  ;  "  La  Reine  Ysabeau,"  with  its 
sombre  and  taciturn  intensity?  Story  after  story 
came  into  our  mind,  finer,  it  seemed  to  us,  in  the 
artistic  qualities  of  the  story  than  many  of  those 
selected.  Second  thoughts  inclined  us  to  think  that 
the  selection  could  scarcely  have  been  better.  For  it 
is  a  selection  made  after  a  plan,  and  it  shows  us,  not 
indeed  always  Villiers  at  his  best  as  a  story-teller,  but, 
throughout,  Villiers  at  his  highest  point  of  elevation  ; 
the  man,  whom  we  are  always  trying  to  see  through  his 
work,  and  the  man  as  he  would  have  seen  himself. 
There  is  not  a  collection  of  stories  in  French  of 
greater  nobility  than  these  "Histoires  Souveraines" 
in  which  a  regal  pomp  of  speech  drapes  a  more  than 
regal  sovereignty  of  soul.  The  Villiers  who  mocked 
mean  things  and  attacked  base  things  is  no  longer 
there  ;  the  idealist  is  at  home  in  his  own  world,  among 
his  ideals. 


THE  PRIVATE  SECRETARY. 

"Recollections   by   Sir   Algernon  West."  London: 
Smith,  Elder.    1899.  21s. 

ON  laying  down  these  pleasant  and  amusing  volumes 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Sir  Algernon  West 
was  such  a  success.  In  1851  he  entered  the  Inland 
Revenue  Department  as  a  temporary  clerk  at  65-.  a  day, 
and  it  seems  but  yesterday  that  he  quitted  it  as  Chair- 
man and  a  K.C.B.  But  men  never  understand  what 
they  have  done  themselves.  On  an  early  page  in  the  first 
volume  the  author  says,  with  explicit  reference  to  Mr. 
Dodson,  afterwards  Lord  Monk  Bretton,  and  with 
plainly  implicit  reference  to  Mr.  Childers,  "  through 
life  1  have  often  wondered  at  the  success  of  some  men 
whose  qualifications  did  not  seem  to  justify  it."  Yet 
Sir  Algernon  need  not  have  wondered,  if  he  had  strictly 
examined  himself  as  to  the  secret  of  his  own  advance- 
ment. Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  observed,  with  his 
profound,  if  cynical,  sagacity  that  "  every  man  was  able 
adequately  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  office  which  he 
was  clever  enough  to  get."  Nothing  is  easier  to  preach, 
and  nothing  is  harder  to  practise,  than  the  gospel  of 
getting-on.  Make  yourself  pleasant  to  the  world,  and 
the  world  will  make  itself  pleasant  to  you,  is  the  formula, 
which  sounds  simple  and  obvious  enough,  but  is  in 
reality  not  so.  Its  meaning  has  been  thoroughly 
grasped  by  Sir  Algernon  West.  Unconsciously  he 
reveals  himself  in  these  recollections  as  one  born  to  be 
liked,  used,  trusted,  and  finally  promoted,  by  his 
fellows.  In  the  two  volumes  there  is  not  a  note  of 
querulousness  or  egoism.  There  is  no  obtrusion  of 
disagreeable  domestic  struggles — only  once  a  cheery 
reference  to  the  res  angusta  domi — though  in  his  early 
days  he  must  have  suffered  from  impecuniosity.  His 
modesty  about  himself  seems  perfectly  genuine,  and 
quite  unaffected  by  the  fact  that  for  many  years  he  was 
not  only  Mr.  Gladstone's  right  hand  but  a  sort  of  uni- 
versal referee  amongst  the  g'reat  ones  of  the  earth. 
Though   "bred  in  the   kennel"   of  the  Whigs  (his 
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-mother  was  a  Walpole  and  his  wife  a  granddaughter  of 
Lord  Grey),  and  though  private  secretary  to  the  most 
passionate  of  party  leaders,  there  is  not  a  harsh  word 
about  the  Tories  in  the  book,  which  closes  with  an 
■enthusiastic  appreciation  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 
Once  only  is  Sir  Algernon  West  off  his  guard,  and  gives 
us  a  peep  into  his  method  of  popularity.  "On  24  June, 
walking  away  from  a  house  where  we  had  been  dining, 
Charles  Clifford  told  me  that  he  regretted  not  having 
congratulated  our  host  on  his  daughter's  marriage.  I 
said  :  '  That  is  lucky,  as  it  is  broken  off ;  I  always  think 
it  wiser  only  to  squeeze  a  man's  hand,  as  that  does  not 
•commit  you  ;  it  may  mean  sympathy,  congratulation,  or 
•condolence.'"  And  people  have  asked  how  Sir 
Algernon  West  got  to  the  top  of  the  tree  ! 

Good-looking  young  men,  with  aristocratic  con- 
nexions, whom  Cabinet  Ministers  and  (more  important) 
Cabinet  Ministers'  wives  call  "Algy,"  do  not  linger 
long  as  temporary  clerks  on  6s.  a  day.  Mr.  West  was 
promptly  made  a  sort  of  assistant  private  secretary  at 
the  Admiralty,  whence  he  was  transfened  to  the  India 
Office  as  private  secretary  to  Sir  Charles  Wood  after- 
wards Lord  Halifax.  The  beginning  of  his  fortune 
•was  of  course  his  appointment  as  private  secretary 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  upon  his  accession  to  power  in  1868. 
There  are  certain  statesmen,  who  are  wise  enough  to  see 
that  in  giving  their  private  secretaries  important  posts 
in  the  Civil  Service,  they  not  only  reward  faithful  friends, 
but  vastly  increase  their  own  power.  At  one  time  so 
many  of  the  best  berths  were  filled  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
•private  secretaries  that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  in  his 
own  dialect,  described  the  whole  Civil  Service  as  "a 

knot  of  d  d  Gladstonians."    Lord  Beaconsfield,  Mr. 

Goschen,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  have  all  secured 
promotion  for  their  secretaries,  though  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Mr.  Balfour  appear  to  be  either  afraid  of  the  charge 
■of  nepotism,  or  indifferent  to  this  means  of  increasing 
their  power.  How  mindful  Mr.  Gladstone  was  on  this 
point  is  illustrated  by  a  story  which,  seriously  told  as  it 
is,  would  seem  to  show  an  utter  absence  of  humour,  not 
only  in  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  in  Sir  Algernon  West. 
At  the  close  of  a  peculiarly  harassing  debate  in  1870, 
the  Prime  Minister  and  his  private  secretary  walked 
home  together  in  the  dawning  day,  and  on  parting  at 
the  foot  of  the  Duke  of  York's  steps,  weary  as  he  was, 
Mr.  Gladstone  said,  "  Well,  my  work  is  now  nearly  over. 
If  I  can  pass  Irish  Education  and  find  a  fitting  place  for 
you  in  the  Civil  Service,  I  shall  have  done  all  I  wish  to 
do  and  be  able  to  retire." 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  often  been  taxed  with  heartlessness, 
as  well  as  want  of  humour  ;  but  there  is  a  very  touching 
letter  in  these  Recollections,  which  refutes  that  charge, 
at  all  events  with  regard  to  his  own  family.  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  stood  for  Middlesex  in  1880,  and  two  of  the 
young  Wests  helped  him  in  his  candidature.  In  writing 
from  Midlothian  to  thank  their  father  Mr.  Gladstone 
says,  "  Experience  has  shown  that  you  judged  well  and 
wisely  in  encouraging  him  to  stand.  Had  I  been  on 
the  ground,  my  heart  might  have  failed  me,  but  I 
would  not  have  stood  in  his  way.  The  accounts  of 
him  give  me  intense  joy,  but  no  surprise.  /  think  his 
face  is  worth  a  thousand  votes."  That  is  the  prettiest 
and  most  human  thing  we  have  ever  read  from  Mr. 
Gladstone's  pen.  Before  leaving  office  in  1874  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  Mr.  West  a  Commissioner  of  Inland 
Revenue,  his  colleagues  on  the  Board  being  Herries 
and  Alfred  Montgomery,  the  celebrated  dandy  of 
Disraeli's  salad  days.  In  1881,  on  the  retirement  of 
Herries  the  Prime  Minister  lost  no  time  in  appointing 
his  fidus  Achates  to  the  vacant  chair.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  is  one  of  the  greatest 
permanent  officials  in  this  country.  The  relations 
between  the  Treasury  and  Somerset  House  are  of 
the  most  intimate  kind,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Inland  Revenue  Board  has  more  to  do  with 
most  Budgets  than  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
rhough  as  we  have  said  Sir  Algernon  West  is 
jnaffectedly  modest  about  his  own  performances, 
I  is  evident  that  he  not  only  suggested  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1880  the  substitution  of  the  beer  duty  for 
:he  malt  tax,  but  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  success 
)f  the  Budget  which  effected  this  great  change  in  tax- 
ition.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  so  unimpeachable 
an   authority  that   Lord    Randolph   Churchill's  1887 


Budget,  which  was  all  cut  and  dried  before  his  resigna- 
tion, and  which  we  suppose  will  see  the  light  when  his 
papers  come  to  be  published,  would  have  been  the  most 
original  and  important  of  the  century.  It  was  not  how- 
ever alone  in  his  official  capacity  that  Sir  Algernon  West 
played  a  quiet  but  important  part  in  the  politics  of  his 
day.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  use  him  as  a  go-between 
and  would  consult  him  long  after  he  had  ceased  to  be 
his  secretary.  In  forming  his  short-lived  Government 
in  1886  Mr.  Gladstone  asked  Sir  Algernon  whom  he 
would  propose  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
West  suggested  Mr.  Chamberlain;  but  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  sure  the  City  would  be  "  terrified"  if  the  author  of 
"  ransom"  was  made  guardian  of  the  public  purse. 

As  a  raconteur  Sir  Algernon  West  is  a  fearless 
retailer  of  chestnuts,  a  dangerous  business  as  it  brings 
him  sometimes  into  direct  conflict  with  other  purvey  ors 
of  the  same  article,  such  as  Sir  William  Eraser.  The 
latter  for  instance  has  told  us  in  his  book  on  Disraeli 
that  the  aged  statesman,  whenever  he  met  someone 
whose  name  he  could  not  remember,  used  to  ask 
"Well,  how's  the  old  complaint?"  Sir  Algernon  cites 
this  popular  trick  as  an  example  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
bonlwmie.  There  is  a  delicate  satire  about  the 
question  which  is  more  characteristic  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  than  Lord  Palmerston,  who  as  a  rule  was  coarsely 
humorous,  though  there  is  real  wit  in  his  reply  to  the 
deputation  that  came  to  propose  a  National  Portrai 
Gallery  and  to  protest  against  works  of  art  being  put 
in  the  cellars  of  Burlington  House.  "Well,"  said 
Palmerston,  "  I  will  do  what  I  can,  but  you  know  that 
'  ars  est  celare  artem.'' '"  One  of  the  best  of  Sir 
Algernon's  stories  is  the  reply  of  Lord  Granville's  chef 
to  an  inquiry  during  the  siege  of  Paris  whether 
he  would  like  to  be  back  in  his  own  country. 
"No"  said  the  cook,  "I  would  sooner  make 
entrees  here  than  sorties  in  Paris."  As  a  specimen  of 
Alfred  Montgomery's  old-world  humour  we  are  given 
the  following.  "  On  one  baking  hot  day  the  Chairman's 
private  secretary  came  into  the  Board-room  with  his 
coat  off.  Montgomery  was  much  shocked,  and  as  the 
secretary  was  leaving  the  room  he  called  him  back  and 
said  :  '  Mr.  — —  if  you  should  find  it  convenient  in 
this  hot  weather  to  take  off  your  trousers  pray  do  not 
let  any  feeling  of  respect  for  the  Board  stand  in  your 
way.'  "  That  Sir  Algernon  appreciates  a  real  touch  of 
horror  may  be  seen  from  this  story.  "  During  Sir 
George  Trevelyan's  first  visit  to  the  Secretary's  Lodge 
in  Phoenix  Park,  he  went  to  the  window  and  pushed 
aside  the  curtain,  and  underneath  its  folds  lay  the 
blood-stained  coat  of  poor  Frederick  Cavendish,  which 
had  never  been  removed  from  the  room  into  which  his 
body  was  first  brought  after  the  murder."  No  wonder 
Sir  George  Trevelyan's  hair  turned  white  at  the  Irish 
Office  !  There  are  many  other  stories,  for  which  we 
are  grateful,  though  we  think  we  might  have  been 
spared  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Lord  Mel- 
bourne and  Lord  Westbury's  gamekeeper,  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  younger  generation  has  not 
heard  them.  We  part  with  regret  from  a  well-bred 
and  benevolent  man  of  the  world,  and  we  are  a  little 
envious  of  the  luck  of  one  who  was  not  only  given  good 
cards  but  the  skill  to  play  them. 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  SCOTLAND. 

"  The  Social  Life  of  Scotland  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury."   By  Henry  Grey  Graham.   2  vols.  London: 
Black.    1899.  24s-. 
/^UR  older  historians  were  disposed,  in  dealing  with 
^-^     the  eighteenth  century,  to  ignore  the  existence  of 
Scotland,  except  when  a  Pretender  took  the  field.  Their 
silence  was  justifiable  from  their  point  of  view.  If 
history  is  merely  the  record  of  political  conflicts  and  of 
legislation  achieved,  then  the  Scotland  of  that  period 
scarcely  deserves  an  historian.   She  produced,  it  is  true, 
some  able  lawyers  and  officials,  but  their  work  was 
limited  in  scope.    She  sent  one  or  two  able  orators  to 
the  united  Parliament,  but  they  rarely  or  never  turned 
the  scale  in  a  debate.    To  Scotch  affairs  both  Par- 
liaments and  cabinets  were  usually  indifferent  so  long  as 
peace  prevailed  ;  and  laws  which  merely  affected  Scotland 
seldom  rose  to  the  rank  of  burning  questions.  To-day, 
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however,  a  broader  conception  of  history  is  in  vogue. 
We  expect  the  historian  to  trace  the  evolution  of  ideas, 
even  when  those  ideas  have  no  obvious  bearing'  upon 
political  transactions  ;  we  also  demand  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  social  changes  and  their  hidden  causes.  From 
Mr.  Graham's  point  of  view  Scotland  furnished  abun- 
dant materials  for  history  in  the  hundred  years  which 
followed  upon  the  Union.  Two  volumes  aie  a  welcome 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject — none  the 
less  welcome  because  the  learned  author  seldom  deviates 
into  dulness. 

Historians  of  social  life  have  usually  two  conspicuous 
failings.  Olten  they  are  uncritical  in  their  use  of 
authorities,  and  allow  a  large  license  to  their  imagina- 
tions. More  often  still  they  begin  their  work  without 
any  clear  idea  of  the  questions  which  are  to  be  eluci- 
dated, and  end  without  having  established  any 
generalisation  of  value.  From  these  failings  Mr. 
Graham  is  not  wholly  free.  His  chapter  on  the 
Universities  would  have  been  improved  if  he  had 
consulted  other  archives  besides  those  of  Glasgow,  or 
even  if  he  had  resorted  to  the  best  second-hand  authori- 
ties. There  is  more  to  be  known  about  the  University 
of  Aberdeen  than  can  be  gathered  from  Kennedy's 
Annals  ;  and  this  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  we  are 
put  off  with  an  inadequate  reference.  Mr.  Graham's 
method,  again,  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  It  is 
often  mechanical  and  suggests  the  commonplace-book. 
We  doubt  whether  he  has  arrived  at  any  clear  general 
conclusions.  But,  if  we  read  him  aright,  he  inclines  to 
trace  every  change  to  economic  causes.  He  suggests  this 
theory  by  many  incidental  remarks  and  still  more  by 
the  grouping  of  his  facts.  Jn  the  chapters  devoted  to 
education  and  religion  he  demonstrates  that  the  period 
of  change  and  progress  begins  about  the  middle  of  the 
century.  In  the  last  chapter  of  all,  which  might  more 
appropriately  have  been  printed  as  an  introduction,  he 
shows  that  this  date  is  the  turning  point  in  the  economic 
history  of  Scotland  ;  since  for  the  first  time  the  new 
industries,  to  which  the  Union  gave  an  opening,  began 
to  repay  the  political  sacrifices  which  had  been  made  in 
their  behalf.  Other  improvements  followed  in  the 
train  and  as  the  logical  consequence  of  material  pro- 
sperity. 

There  is,  we  allow,  some  truth  in  this  reading  of  the 
period.  Economic  causes  explain  many  changes  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  they  do  not  explain  all. 
Other  influences  were  at  work  ;  and  Mr.  Graham  has 
hardly  given  these  their  proper  meed  of  recjgnition. 
He  is,  for  example,  less  than  generous  to  the  Established 
Kirk  and  the  various  seceding  bodies.  He  argues  that 
they  were  hostile  to  education  and  the  higher  precepts 
of  morality  ;  that  their  government  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  most  ignorant  and  bigoted  section  of  the  com- 
munity ;  that  their  theology  was  degenerate  and 
sterile  ;  that  they  were  popular  because  they  sank  to 
the  popular  level  and  humoured  every  prejudice  of 
conservatism.  We  doubt  the  fairness  of  the  method 
by  which  he  proves  his  case.  It  is  harsh  to  judge  any 
religious  communion  by  the  parts  of  its  literature  which 
command  the  widest  sale.  Admitting  that  the  Presby- 
terian Calvinism  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  altogether 
reactionary  and  useless,  we  should  recognise  that  the 
national  character,  such  as  it  then  was,  had  been  virtu- 
ally created  by  Calvinism.  Modern  Scotland  will  con- 
tinue to  feel  the  influence  of  Knox  and  the  Covenanters 
when  the  ethical  platitudes  of  Blair  and  Robertson 
have  passed  into  deserved  oblivion.  Turning  to  another 
instance  we  find  that  Mr.  Graham,  while  acknowledging 
the  importance  of  the  Universities,  has  not  adequately 
described  the  intellectual  revival  of  which  they  were  the 
focus,  and  has  completely  failed  to  account  for  it.  In 
a  limited  sense  the  new  movement  of  thought  was  due 
to  the  increase  of  material  prosperity.  But,  after 
saying  this,  we  have  still  to  show  why  the  revolt 
against  Calvin  and  Aristotle  assumed  the  special  forms 
of  deism,  of  the  common-sense  philosophy,  and  of 
devotion  to  the  physical  sciences.  This  problem  Mr. 
Graham  does  not  seem  to  realise.  It  is  just  as  well 
that  he  forbore  10  treat  of  literature.  For  we  suspect 
that  he  would  have  deduced  even  Burns  and  Scott  from 
-economic  causes.  His  book,  in  short,  is  incomplete 
and  not  conspicuously  original.  None  the  less  it  is  so 
good  that  we  are  sorry  it  is  not  better.    Though  it 


cannot  be  regarded  as  a  final  authority,  it  is  a  marked 
advance  upon  anything  of  the  kind  which  has  hitherto 
appeared  in  print. 


FROM  THE  VELDT. 
"A  Breath  from  the  Veldt."    By  John  Guille  Millais. 
Second  and  revised  edition.     London  :  Sotheran-. 
1S99.    42.?.  net. 

OPPORTUNE  in  a  double  sense  is  this  handsome 
second  and  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Millais'  work — 
a  work  as  well  known  as  the  necessarily  limited  number 
of  purchasers  could  make  it.  The  reissue  is  timely 
first  because  the  war  turns  our  e\  es  to  many  of 
the  fair  scenes  (now  desolated)  which  Mr  Millais 
describes,  and  secondly  because  the  exquisite  fronti- 
spiece by  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Millais  and  the  illustrations 
by  the  author  make  it  a  magnificent  gift-book.  Mr. 
Millais  loves  the  Karoo,  and  all  that  lives  upon  it: 
he  is  a  sportsman,  naturalist,  artist.  He  finds  the 
claims  of  the  Karoo  superior  to  those  of  Florida,  of 
California,  of  British  Columbia,  of  Mashonaland.  But  if 
the  Karoo  charms  him  in  particular,  all  Africa  "  with  its 
sunshine,  its  dust,  its  hardships  and  its  many  attrac- 
tions "  appeals  to  him.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
the  company  of  Boers  and  he  gives  us  many  glimpses 
of  their  better  side — glimpses,  it  should  be  said,  which 
are  in  keeping  with  those  supplied  by  other  travellers. 
There  is,  Mr.  Millais  confesses,  nothing  heroic  about 
the  Boer,  but  he  is  not  quite  as  he  is  painted  by  those 
who  have  only  heard  go>sip  as  to  his  worst  charac- 
teristics. Most  Boers,  Mr.  Millais  assures  us,  "are 
very  ordinary  creatures — stupid,  conceited  and  lumpish 
to  the  last  degree— but  to  my  mind  it  is  simply  abomin- 
able to  hear  a  race  of  fine  hardy  pioneers  and  farmers 
as  they  are,  abused  by  a  lot  of  third-rate  potmen,  bar 
loalers  and  counter  jumpers  who  know  as  little  of  the 
real  Boer  as  they  do  of  the  solar  system,  and  judge  of 
them  only  by  a  class  of  anti-English  Boers  which  they 
have  done  so  much  to  create."  If  Mr.  Millais' 
classification  of  Boer  critics  in  England,  at  any  rate,  is 
to  be  taken  literally  we  can  only  say  his  explorations  in 
that  direction  have  not  been  as  extensive  and  intimate  as 
his  movements  on  the  veldt.  Mr.  Millais'  friend,  Oom 
Piet,  is  typical  of  the  Boer  whom  most  travellers  are 
fortunate  in  meeting — honest,  open-hearted,  simple, 
well-disposed  fellows.  They  are  the  victims  not  the 
manipulators  of  the  political  machinery  which  has 
grown  to  be  the  curse  of  the  country.  An  anecdote 
related  by  Mr.  Millais  seems  to  us  to  point  the  essential 
difference  between  the  average  Boer  and  the  average 
Briton  at  home.  Oom  Piet  asked  what  such  a  book  as 
Mr.  Millais'  would  cost.  When  the  sum  of  two  or  three 
pounds  was  mentioned,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Almighty  !  are 

they  all  d  d  fools  in  England  ?    Why  I  could  buy  a 

good  cow  for  that  here."  We  wonder  whether  the 
author  presented  his  friend  with  a  copy.  Even  Oom 
Piet  might  for  once  be  inclined  to  agree  that  a  cow  is 
not  the  only  possession  which  can  give  satisfaction  to 
civilised  existence. 


OUR  NAVY. 

"Our  Navy  for  a  Thousand  Years."  Captain  ,S. 
Eardley-Wilmot,  R.N.  London  :  Sampson  Low. 
1899.     12s.  6d. 

AS  the  author  very  truly  remarks  in  the  opening  lines 
of  his  preface,  "  No  romance  should  iorm  more 
attractive  reading  to  young  and  old  than  the  history  of 
our  Navy."  Captain  Eardley-Wilmot  concisely  but 
lucidly  traces  the  gradual  growth  of  both  maritime 
enterprise  and  naval  architectural  methods,  culminating 
in  the  production  of  what  is  to-day  the  most  perfect 
and  efficient  sea  force  in  the  world.  His  interesting 
pages  remind  us  of  the  great  reluctance  with  which 
the  authorities  introduced  steam-power  into  the  Royal 
Navy.  What  new  developments  may  not  be  in  the 
future  !  The  very  birth  of  the  ironclad,  the  various 
improvements  in  arming  and  armaments,  the  initial 
tion  of  the  turret  and  barbette  systems,  and  the 
ultimate  adoption  of  the  torpedo  as  a  weapon  of  war 
are  each  dealt  with  in  a  masterly  way.  Equally  able 
is  Captain  Eardley-Wilmot's  account  of  ihe  changes 
in  shipbuilding  and  in  the  fighting  abilities  of  ot?r 
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vessels  of  war  from  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the 
'early  Briton  with  his  skin-covered  wicker-work  canoe, 
to  the  monster  modern  battleship,  with  her  equally 
wonderful  escort  the  torpedo-craft.  The  book  details 
the  causes  that  brought  about  each  important  change 
in  our  naval  force,  at  the  same  time  illustrating, 
by  the  clear  proof  of  facts,  the  absolute  necessity 
of  maintaining  supremacy  of  the  sea.  The  author 
shows  how  neglect  to  keep  our  navy  in  a  thoroughly 
efficient  and  sufficient  state  in  every  respect,  has 
invariably  resulted  in  disaster.  Discussing  the 
question  of  landing  naval  brigades  to  assist  in 
campaigns,  he  makes  a  pertinent  observation  which 
may  be  commended  to  the  especial  attention  of  those 
who  adversely  criticise  the  practice  :  "  Naval  brigades 
have  taken  part  in  operations  on  shore  for  over 
two  hundred  years  ;  but  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  is 
unique  as  regards  the  navy,  for  without  the  help  of 
the  latter  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  expedition  could 
possibly  have  succeeded."  "Our  Navy"  should  find 
its  way  into  all  school  libraries  ;  its  educational  value 
could  hardly  be  over-rated. 


A  BATCH   OF  NOVELS. 

"Terence."    By  B.  M.  Croker.    London:  Chatto  and 

Windus.     1899.  6s. 
I  A  Fair  Imperialist."  By  V.  J.  Leatherdale.   London  : 

Unwin.    1899.  6.?. 
"An  Englishman."    By  Mary  L.  Pendered.  London: 

Methuen.    1899.  6s. 
I  Further  Adventures  of  Captain  Kettle."    By  Cutcliffe 

Hyne.  '  London  :  Pearson.     1899.  6s. 
"Miranda  of  the  Balcony."    By  A.   E.  W.  Mason. 

London  :  Macmillan.    1899.  6s. 

'T'HE  authors  of  the  three  novels  which  head  this  list 
J-  propound  problems.  Mrs.  Croker  has  at  once  a 
beautiful  Australian  heiress  masquerading  as  a  poor 
relative  and  a  former  cavalry  officer  driving  a  coach. 
The  two  deceptions  are  patently  destined  to  cross  each 
other  out,  like  the  top  and  bottom  of  those  far-fetched 
fractions  in  algebra  which  were  all  the  time  equal  to 
one — or  used  it  to  be  nought  ?  Being,  anyhow,  an 
expert,  and  addressing  a  public  that  does  not  face  such 
problems  for  the  first  time,  the  author  performs  the 
operation  with  a  formula  or  two  and  a  little  Irish  local 
colour.  The  "  Fair  Imperialist,"  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  scornful  girl  who  does  not  know  that  her  father  would 
be  a  beggar  but  for  a  sombre,  helpful,  and  apparently 
unromantic  business  man  who  loves  her.  The  author 
makes  some  cheerful  and  varied  efforts  to  start,  much 
as  one  does  in  a  donkey  cart ;  then,  with  the  unconcern 
one  assumes  in  such  circumstances,  and  remembering 
an  engagement  with  a  Russian  spy,  she  strolls  away  for 
a  minute  or  two.  But  the  traitor  leads  her  a  complicated 
dance  of  plots  and  counterplots  (which,  however,  she 
rightly  refuses  to  fathom,  seeing  it  is  all  an  aside),  and 
she  does  not  get  back  till  the  end  of  the  book— to  find 
the  story  chewing  a  thistle  where  she  left  it.  The 
reader,  in  the  part  of  the  man  at  the  corner  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  a  straw  in  his  mouth,  ex- 
periences a  moment  of  suspense.  But  the  lady  is  too 
tired  to  mind  who  looks  on.  She  claps  her  sombre  man 
and  her  scornful  maid  into  a  Richter  concert  and,  under 
cover  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  joins  their  hands.  The 
author  of  "An  Englishman  "  possesses  a  level-headed- 
ness  which  makes  her  allow  the  hero  of  her  novel  to 
show  his  faults,  distressing  faults,  up  to  the  end.  Such 
detachment,  rarely  arrived  at  in  any  story,  is  particu- 
larly admirable  in  this  case,  for  the  hero  is  a  country 
grocer,  and  the  purpose  of  the  story  is  to  show  how 
a  well-born  girl,  his  sister's  governess,  conceives  first 
admiration  and  then  love  for  her  employer.  The  author 
has  moreover  both  leisure  and  a  broad  mind.  But  these 
qualities  are  obscured  by  a  smiling,  a  monumental 
inertia,  and  "  An  Englishman  "  is  as  nearly  unreadable 
as  fiction  can  be.  No  stone  is  left  unturned,  but  not 
from  any  too  eager  curiosity,  no  tea-spoon  undescribed, 
but  not  from  any  passion  for  detail.  No  critical  sense 
takes  the  place  of  absent  instinct — not  even  a  girding 
up  of  the  loins.  There  is  a  tactlessness  which  rides 
over  everything,  not  clumsily  nor  offensively,  but  un- 


questioning, complacent.  No  doubt  men  also  err  in- 
this  way. 

Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason  writes  more  distinguished 
nonsense  than  Mr.  Cutcliffe  Hyne.  At  any  rate,  he 
has  done  so  this  time.  There  are  adventures  as  unex- 
pected in  "  Miranda  "  as  in  the  "  Further  Adventures  "  ; 
but  the  one  is  whimsical,  while  the  other  is  a  little 
jaded.  Mr.  Cutcliffe  Hyne,  in  fact,  is  somewhat  tied 
down  by  the  highly  characterised  Kettle,  whose  re- 
markable qualities  have  won  the  deserved  praise  of 
excellent  parody,  and  we  like  best,  in  this  second  collec- 
tion of  his  exploits,  those  passages  where  the  author 
proceeds,  with  much  dignity,  to  wink.  Mr.  Mason  is 
fettered  in  no  way,  he  appears  to  write  nothing  that 
does  not  entertain  him,  and  to  leave  out  nothing  that 
does.  Least  of  all  is  he  hindered  by  an  improbability, 
and  he  is  long  past  the  stage  where  an  author  comes 
upon  his  reader  trying  to  look  as  if  he  did  not  know- 
he  had  a  most  uncomfortable  coincidence  up  his  sleeve. 
Mr.  Mason  dances  on  his  reader's  credulity.  It  is  a 
pleasant  sensation,  for  he  is  a  light  weight.  And  then 
where  naturalness  matters,  in  presenting  his  characters 
and  their  feelings,  he  is  natural  enough,  and  gives  the 
illusion  of  reality  with  a  certain  brightness  of  touch. 
There  is  something  very  engaging  in  the  adventure 
writing  of  a  novelist  who  could,  one  feels  sure,  hold  us 
equally  well  with  a  story  in  which  no  one  left  Grosvenor 
Square. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Our  Living  Generals."  By  Arthur  Temple.  London  :  Andrew 
Melrose.  1899.  3s.  6d. 
The  second  edition  of  this  work  appears  at  an  opportune 
moment  when  our  thoughts  are  mainly  concentrated  on  things 
military.  Though  containing  nothing  either  new  or  deserving 
special  attention,  "  Our  Living  Generals  "  is  interesting  in  its 
way.  But  the  unceasing  note  of  superlative  admiration  is  apt 
to  become  wearisome.  Twelve  eminent — though  we  cannot 
admit  them  all  to  be  our  most  eminent — commanders  have  been 
selected,  and  every  single  action  in  their  lives  merits,  according 
to  the  author,  the  most  unstinted  praise.  In  this  respect  the 
book  is  overdone.  The  chapters  describing  Sir  Redvers  Buller, 
Sir  George  White  and  Sir  William  Butler  will  no  doubt  prove 
of  exceptional  interest  just  now  to  the  general  reader.  Lord 
Wolseley's  career  as  Adjutant-General  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  is  not  discussed  but  only  those  brilliant  exploits  in  the  field, 
which  made  his  name.  Yet  his  administrative  career  merits  much 
of  that  praise  which  Mr.  Douglas  distributes  so  lavishly  in  other 
directions.  The  office  of  commander-in-chief  has  in  Lord 
Wolseley's  time — needless  to  say  through  no  fault  of  his  own — 
become  to  a  great  extent  an  anomaly.  Now  the  adjutant  and 
quartermaster-general,  the  inspector  of  fortifications  and  the 
director  of  ordnance  have  the  direct  ear  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
with  the  result  that  the  commander-in-chief  is  chief  in  little  but 
name.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  Lord  Wolseley  has  done  an  immense 
amount  of  good.  No  doubt  the  arrangement  suits  the  civilian 
side  well.  It  has  certainly  increased  its  power,  at  the  expense 
of  the  military  side.  It  has  in  fact  substituted  five  compara- 
tively weak  and  isolated  channels,  for  one  strong  mouthpiece 
by  which  military  opinion  is  conveyed  to  the  political  chief. 
The  whole  question  should  be  reconsidered  de  novo  ;  the  War 
Office  is  a  house  divided  against  itself. 

"  Case  Law  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897."  By 
R.  M.  Minton-Senhouse.  London  :  Effingham  Wilson 
and  Sweet  and  Maxwell.  1S99.  is. 
All  the  case  law  up  to  date  on  the  Compensation  Act  is  col- 
lected in  this  little  volume.  It  is  a  convenient  and  indispensable 
accompaniment  to  the  text  of  the  Act  for  lawyers,  employers 
and  insurance  officials,  as  well  as  for  members  of  the  public  or 
politicians  whose  interest  lies  in  estimating  the  working  of  an 
important  piece  of  social  legislation.  Mr.  Minton-Senhouse 
has  contributed  very  materially  to  the  defence  of  the  Act  from 
much  hasty  criticism  by  publishing  letters  from  three  such  re- 
presentative men  as  Mr.  George  Livesey,  Mr.  Thomas  Burt, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Clifford,  the  manager  of  the  Law 
Accident  Insurance  Company.  In  each  case  a  favourable 
opinion  is  expressed  of  the  principle  of  the  Act  and  they  look 
forward  with  satisfaction  to  its  probable  further  extension 
though  they  suggest  certain  alterations  of  detail.  Mr.  Livesey 
and  Mr.  Clifford  think  the  cheap  procedure  of  the  Act  of  1897 
should  be  applied  to  the  Act  of  1880.  Mr.  Burt  points  out  a 
desirable  alteration  of  the  present  rule  of  compensation  whereby 
a  youth's  claim  is  only  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  the  small  wage 
he  as  a  youth  receives,  though  he  may  be  seriously  crippled  for 
life.  Mr.  Lionel  Holland  late  M.P.  for  Bow  and  Bromley  pro- 
posed an  amendment  of  this  in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
was  unfortunately  not  agreed  to.  When  so  much  is  said  of  the 
litigation   under  the  Act  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is 
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infinitesimal  compared  with  the  immense  numbers  of  claims 
settled  without  friction  or  litigation — to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Burt.  As  to  the  cost  of  insurance  Mr.  Livesey  states  that  in 
the  gas  industry  the  insurance  offices  having  begun  by  charg- 
ing 25s.  per  cent,  now  consider  sufficient  thus  confirming 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  estimate. 

"Vanity  Fair."    By  W.  M.  Thackeray.    New  Century  Library. 

Vol.  I.    London  :  Nelson.  $s. 
"  Vanity   Fair."      With    Introduction   by   Stephen  Gwynn. 

London  :  Methuen.  3  vols.  4^.  6d.  net. 
In  an  unpretentious  but  exceedingly  pleasant  introduction, 
Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  points  out  that  when  Thackeray  on  the 
death  of  Robert  Seymour  applied  to  Dickens  to  be  allowed  to 
illustrate  "  Pickwick,"  Dickens  was  twenty-four  years  of  age  and 
Thackeray  twenty-five  :  "  The  one  man  already  on  the  very 
pinnacle  of  popularity,  the  other  not  yet  sure  of  his  vocation.  No 
one  in  the  world  suspected  that  the  elder  man  would  catch  up 
the  younger  in  spite  of  that  immense  lead."  What  happened  in 
life  promises  to  be  repeated  now  that  copyrights  are  rapidly 
running  out.  Handy  but  artistic  reprints  of  Dickens  have 
flooded  the  market  for  some  time  past :  Thackeray  reprints 
follow  sharply  on  them.  The  two  editions  before  us  are  hardly 
rivals.  If  Messrs.  Methuen's  has  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Gwynn's 
introduction  and  of  a  portrait  from  a  pencil  sketch  by  Richard 
Doyle,  Messrs.  Nelson's  is  a  marvel  of  compactness.  Printed 
on  Indian  paper,  it  compresses  784  pages  of  excellent  type 
into  a  small  pocket  volume. 

"The  Reign  of  George  VI;  1900-1925  :  a  Forecast  written  in 
the  year  1763."  With  Preface  and  Notes  by  C.  Oman. 
London  :  Rivingtons.    1899.    2s.  6d. 

Professor  Oman  rescued  this  little  work  from  the  wreckage 
of  an  eighteenth-century  library  in  Burford.  It  is  a  serious 
political  forecast  based  on  the  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time 
it  was  written.  In  many  respects  the  author  has  come  near  the 
mark,  but  the  progress  of  science  has  wholly  upset  his  major 
calculations.  In  years  which  have  yet  to  dawn  he  predicted  a 
gigant  ic  naval  struggle  between  Russia  and  England,  but  the 
contest  is  with  up-to  date  sailing  vessels.  Steam  was  as  far 
from  his  preconception  as  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonics, 
the  French  Revolution  or  the  acquisition  of  a  new  Britain  under 
the  Southern  Cross.  He  foresees  England  staggering  under  a 
National  debt  of  21  r  millions  sterling  which  is  less  than  four 
times  the  amount  it  had  reached  in  1816  and  is  roughly  a  third 
of  its  present  figure.  Wide  however  of  the  fact  as  he  is  in 
essentials  his  speculations  are  very  suggestive.  They  show 
the  limits  which  a  particularly  intelligent  observer  set  to  the 
movements  of  men  and  nations. 

"  Who's  Who  "  and  "  The  Englishwoman's  Year  Book  "  both 
published  by  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black  are  two  of  the  first  refer- 
ence books  for  1900  to  hand.  "  Who's  Who  "  has  already  esta- 
blished a  place  for  itself.  In  such  a  work  accuracy  is  no  doubt 
extremely  difficult  to  attain.  On  the  whole  it  is  no  doubt  per- 
fectly trustworthy,  but  here  and  there  slips  occur,  and  when  we 
are  told  of  the  great  pressure  on  the  space  we  are  inclined  to 
wonder  that  certain  names  have  been  included.  Last  year  we 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Rhodes  was  not  chairman  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  till  1896.  The  statement  is  repeated  in 
the  present  issue.  "The  Englishwoman's  Year  Book"  grows 
in  bulk  and  popularity.  It  is  ably  edited  and  still  further 
improvements  are  in  contemplation  for  future  issues. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 


Lagibasse.    By  Jean  Richepin.    Paris  :  Charpentier.  1899. 

Faithful  readers  of  M.  Richepin's  works  have  had  more  reason 
to  be  shocked  and  surprised  than  the  faithful  followers  of  almost 
any  other  modern  scribe.  So  pronounced  were  some  of  the 
passages  in  the  Chansons  des  Guen.x  that  they  were  suppressed  ; 
so  sensuous  were  the  Caresses  that  mothers  murmured,  so  bold 
were  the  Blasphemes  that  protests  and  complaints  poured  in 
from  all  sides.  Novels  followed  :  La  Glu,  Les  Morts  Bizarres 
and  half  a  dozen  more,  all  more  or  less  calculated  to  shock  the 
sensitive  but  all  so  powerful  that  M.  Richepin  was  pronounced 
by  the  critics  to  be  a  "  veritable  genius."  Many  of  these  works 
were  presented  afterwards  as  plays,  but  enjoyed  only  a  slight 
success.  Then,  the  Chemifieait  was  produced  and  Paris — 
the  Paris  that  had  condemned  M.  Richepin  for  years— filled 
the  Odeon  night  after  night  and  applauded  the  play  and 
clamoured  for  the  actors.  The  critics  rejoiced  now  that  the 
man  whom  they  had  so  strongly  recommended  was  at  last 
accepted,  appreciated  and  admired.  Then,  Paris  watched  M. 
Richepin  and,  recalling  his  past,  wondered  what  his  future 
would  be.  He  had  been  bold,  blasphemous,  sensuous  and,  in 
the  Clieiuineau,  tender.  Toinette  and  her  chemineau  were  his 
latest  creations,  different  to  all  others.  She,  after  her  fall, 
nursed  her  invalid  husband  devotedly  ;  he,  on  his  return,  be- 
friended their  boy,  both  were  new  Richepin  characters.  Would 
he  choose  romantic  themes,  abandoning  blasphemy  ?  Or 
would  he  return  to  his  old  loves  ?  Would  he  fall  back  on 
characters  in  past  history,  as  in  Les  Grandes  Amourcuses! 
Or  would  he  become  essentially  "  modern "  ?  So  Paris 
speculated,  and  so  Paris  may  go  on  speculating  for,  after 
Lagibasse,  no  one  can  say  what  M.  Richepin's  future  will 


be  or  what  strange  subject  he  will  deal  with  next.  There  is 
nothing  odd  about  Valentin  Leleup  Marcoussy  de  Lagibasse 
when  we  first  meet  him,  except  his  name.  His  family  dates 
from  the  Crusades.  He,  himself,  is  left  an  orphan  in 
the  second  chapter  and  resolves,  by  allowing  the  interest 
of  the  small  fortune  he  has  inherited  to  accumulate, 
to  add  to  the  lustre  of  his  name  by  becoming  a  "glorious 
philosopher"  and  to  restore  his  chateau  and  grounds  which 
have  fallen  into  decay.  So  he  determines  to  leave  the 
Oise-Thon  district  for  Paris,  and  to  economise,  and  to  study, 
and  to  become  a  "glorious  philosopher"  and,  eventually,  to 
marry  a  girl  with  a  fortune  great  enough  to  revive  the  past 
splendour  of  his  house.  After  mapping  out  his  programme, 
Valentin  takes  train  to  Paris  and  chooses  a  dim  pension  in  a 
dreary  district.  It  is  like  no  other  pension  ;  its  boarders  are 
different  from  all  other  boarders,  its  mistress  is  a  mysterious  lady 
who  only  accepts  guests  after  the  permission  of  her  chief 
boarder — a  retired  abbe.  The  holy  man,  however,  takes  a 
fancy  to  Valentin.  He  says  "  C'est  bien,  e'est  bien."  He 
eyes  him  oddly.  He  ponders.  He  says  again,  "  C'est  bien, 
c'est  bien."  And  Valentin,  taking  a  small  room,  starts 
his  studies.  As  fellow-students,  he  has  Prosper  Brognet 
and  Laclislas  Wronsky,  both  unearthly  creatures  who 
speak  strangely,  behave  strangely  and  study  strangely.  As 
neighbours  at  table  he  has  the  Boussins  and,  their 
niece,  Zenaicle.  Often,  in  the  courtyard  he  meets  the 
abbe  who  is  for  ever  muttering  "  C'est  bien,  c'est  bien  "  and! 
who  continues  to  eye  him  oddly.  Although  Valentin  is  I 
(Continued  on  page  776.) 
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Constantinople  Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pera. 

Homburo  Schick's  Library. 

Cairo  The  Anglo- American  Bookselling  Depot. 

New  York  The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St-, 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.).  .Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada   The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

,,   The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada  The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  I83.~>. 

Conducted  on  the  Mutual  Principle  for  the  benefit  of  the  Policy- 
holders alone. 

STRONG  RESERVES.  LOW  EXPENSE  RATE. 

ALL  SURPLUS  APPLIED  IN  REDUCTION  OF  PREMIUM. 

Wo  Agents  employed. 

For  Prospectus,  &c,  apply  to  TPIE  ACTUARY, 

Offices:  13  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


BRITISH  EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

QUEEN    STREET    PLACE,   LONDON,  E.C. 

WORLD-WIDE      I     The  F°rm  °'  Policy  recently  adopted  by  the  Com- 
I  pany  is  free  from  all  restrictions  as  to  Foreign  Travel 

UNCONDITIONAL  [ and  °therc°nditi°ns- 

Whole  Life  Policies  made  payable  in  Lifetime  without 
POLICIES.         I  extra  Premium  by  application  of  Profits. 

IMMEDIATE    PAYMENT    OF  CLAIMS. 
SEPAR^E    USc    POLI  ItS. 
ACCUMULATED  FUND,  £1,718.604.       PAID  IN  CLAIMS,  £2,323,052. 

JOHN  WILKINSON  FAIREY,  Manager. 
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ROCK  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO. 


ESTABLISHED  1806. 


WEALTH.      STABILITY.  SECURITY. 


'aid  in  Claims  upwards  of 
accumulated  funds 


£11.500,000 
£3,185,470 


Employer  Liability  Assurance  under 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897. 

CHIEF  OFFICE  :  15  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

George  S.  Crisford,  Actuary. 


(ESTABLISHED  1837.) 

IUTUAL   ASSURANCE   WITH    MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £11,000,000. 

The  Surplus  at  last  Investigation  was  £1,423,000. 

lore  than  One=half  of  the  Members  who  died  d  urinsr  last  Sep- 
:nnial  period  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwithstanding 
hat  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  non=profit 
ates  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal  to  an  addition 
f  about  50  per  cent,  to  their  Policies. 

LONDON  :  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
IEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN   BARS,   LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS   £35,000,000. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

'HE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

IRE.  Est.  1803.— 1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  47 
hancery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1.200,000.  Paid-up,  .£300,000.  Total 
unds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


ASSETS,  £7,000,000. 


itablished  1848. 


OVEL  and  ATTRACTIVE  forms  of  ASSURANCE,  APPEALING 
PECIALLY  to  those  who  desire  to  combine  INVESTMENT 
ith  FAMILY  PROVISION". 

PROSPECTUS  containing  full  Table  of  Rates  for  the  above,  and  other  new 
fltures,  on  application  to 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary, 

ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

t  The  Grcsham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 


PROfflDQrr  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(Founded  1S06.) 

;    50  REGENT  ST.,  W.,  &  14  CORNHILL,  E.C. 

Improved  System  of  Bonus  Distribution. 

HILDREN'S  endowments  payable  at  ACE  21. 

:  

Invested  Funds  £3,220,909 

Annual  Income  £360,490 

Bonuses  Declared  exceed  £3,784,000 

Sum  carried  to  next  Division  of  Profits  ..  £299,601 

Prospectus  and  full  information  on  application. 

CHARLES  STEVENS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  A.T>.  17''0. 
Chief  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FUNDS  IN  HAND,  £4,400,000.  CLAIMS  PAID,  £39,000,000. 

FIRE. 

INSURANCES  ARE  GRANTED  AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  on  Property 
ol  almost  every  description,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF   LIFE  ASSURANCE  IS  TRANSACTED* 
Absolute  Security.       Large  Bonuses.       Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY. 

Insurances  against  Employer's  Liability  and  Personal  Accidents  are  now  granted. 
Bonuses  on  Accident  Policies  allowed  to  Life  Policy-holders  and  Total  Abstainers. 

Apply  for  full  Prospectuses  to  E.  R.  HANDCOCK,  Secretary. 

COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


The  Annual  Premium  Income  of  this  Office,  which  amounts  to  .£273,636, 
derived  from  Home  Business  only,  no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

The  Rates  of  Premium  charged  are  the  same  as  those  adopted  by  other  leading 
Companies. 

The  payments  made  in  settlement  of  Fire  Claims  exceed  Four  Millions 
Damage  caused  by  Lightning  and  Explosions  by  Gas  made  good. 

G.  W.  STEVENS,  I....       .  . 

G.  E.  RATL1FFE, )  J"lnt  Secretaries. 

ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 


FIRE.        (Established  if 


LIFE. 


CAPITAL 


£1,200,000 


Head  Office  :  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

LIFE  POLICIES.— Important  Advantages. 

1.  Whole  World.  2.  Unconditional.  3.  Unforfeitable. 

4.  Guaranteed  cash  surrender  values. 

FIRE  POLICIES  AT  LOWEST  CURRENT  RATES. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


MUTUAL  L!FE  OFFICE. 

CLAIMS  PAID,  OVER  TWENTY  MILLIONS  STERLING. 

Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £3.600,000. 

Bonuses  Declared  exceed  £4,000,000. 
New  Business  (1898)  £1,707,483. 

Annual  Income  (1898)  £601,000. 

OLD    AGE  PENSIONS. 

ENDOWMENTS  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS. 

Head  Office  -NORWICH. 

LONDON  OFFICES— 50  Fleet  Street,  E.C;  71  &  72  King  William  Street,  E.C. 
195  Piccadilly;  i  Victoria  Street,  S.W.;  and  3  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 


HE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

ESTABLISHED  1843. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,  President. 


ASSETS 


£06,985,000. 


NEW  FEATURES  :  (Stated  on  each  Policy) 

CASH  SURRENDERS 
LOANS 

AUTOMATIC    PAID-UP  INSURANCE 
EXTENDED  INSURANCE 

SURRENDERS  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

"  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  valid  reason  why  a  scale  of  surrender  values 
should  not  be  printed  on  each  policy  issued,  so  as  to  enable  the  assured  to  know 
what  actually  to  expect." — Times. 

"  We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  has  been  altogether 

altered  by  the  Mutual  of  New  York   The  Mutual  has  done  much  to  increase  the 

popularity  of  life  assurance,  for  the  guarantee  of  really  liberal  surrender  values  removes 
about  the  only  solid  objection  to  life  assurance  that  exists." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom, 

17  AND  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 
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practical  young  man  he  is  soon  influenced  by  the  wild  talk  of 
Wronsky,  the  mysterious  manner  of  the  abbe  and  the  uncanny 
atmosphere  of  the  house.  Often  he  visits  Wronsky.  They 
discuss  spiritual  matters.  They  sit  for  hours  together.  They 
visit  Prosper,  and  continue  their  dangerous  conversations  until 
they  become  highly  nervous.  Soon,  Valentin  learns  that  the 
abbe  is  endowed  with  mysterious  faculties.  He  knows  all  that 
;goes  on,  without  observing.  He  can  tell  people  their  thoughts. 
He  can  do  what  he  likes  with  anybody.  And,  suddenly,  for  no 
reason,  Valentin  faints.  His  nerves  become  shattered.  His 
health  breaks  down.  He  meets  the  abbe,  and  tells  him  of  his 
condition,  but  the  holy  man  only  replies:  "  C'est  bien,  e'est 
bien."  Up  to  now  the  reader  has  no  very  clear  idea  of  what  is 
'really  taking  place,  nor  does  he  grow  any  the  wiser  as  he  reads  on. 
Valentin  faints  again,  and  believes  finally  in  the  occult  power 
of  the  abbe.  He  admits  as  much,  but  only  gets  the  reply: 
"  Seek  Zenaide."  And  he  suddenly  becomes  attached  to  the  girl 
who,  like  everyone  in  the  house,  is  unhealthy  and  eerie.  She  is  a 
Creole,  she  is  scarcely  civilised,  she  is  sixteen  but  looks  ten. 
Again,  Valentin  faints  ;  and  the  abbe  tells  him  that  Zenaide 
•lias  fainted  too.  When  Valentin  is  hysterical,  she  is  also.  When 
Valentin  cannot  sleep,  she  is  no  less  awake.  There  is  a 
mysterious  sympathy  between  the  two.  Weeks  pass  ;  then,  one 
morning,  Valentin  passes  with  an  envelope  and  the  abbe  tells 
him  that  he  knows  what  words  are  within.  Valentin  declares 
that  his  soul  belongs  to  the  priest  on  the  spot  and  that  he 
wishes  to  learn  the  secret  of  his  alarming  powers.  The  abbe 
says  :  "  C'est  bien,  c'est  bien,"  and  tells  him  to  fast  at  certain 
times,  and  to  remain  alone  at  certain  hours  and  to  repeat, 
at  certain  periods,  the  word  AUM.  His  victim  carries 
out  these  instructions  faithfully,  and  is  rewarded  by  the 
startling  appearance  of  the  abbe  when  he  is  alone  in 
his  room.  The  doors  are  locked,  the  windows  are  closed,  but 
the  abbe  has  managed  to  find  his  way  in  all  the  same.  What 
is  more,  he  floats  in  the  air.  What  is  worse,  he  speaks  :  "  Avec 
Aum,  avec  Amu,  avec  Uma,  avec  Uam,  avec  Mau,  avec  Mua, 
avec  Aum,  salut  et  benediction  en  To,  Ocean  du  Tout  dont  je 
suis  la  goutte  Rien,  Ocean  du  Rien  dont  je  suis  la  goutte  Tout  ! 
Amen."  He  speaks  in  this  strain  for  almost  an  hour  ;  and 
although  his  harangue  may  not  have  any  effect  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader  it  so  terrifies  Valentin  that,  after  a  gigantic  effort,  he 
resolves  to  throw  off  the  evil  influence  of  the  abbe  and  to 
escape.  He  cannot  go  without  Zenaide,  however  ;  and, 
strangely  enough,  Zenaide  is  ready  waiting  for  him.  So  they 
travel  together  to  Valentin's  country  house  and  arrive  there, 
after  a  long  journey,  at  midnight.  As  day  dawns,  he  is  sur- 
prised to  find  Zenaide  standing  at  his  side,  but,  when  he  is 
about  to  speak,  Zenaide  runs  from  the  house  into  the  park,  and 
out  into  the  country.  Valentin,  of  course,  follows.  When  he 
finds  her  at  last,  and  tries  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms,  she  resists. 
They  struggle  ;  they  beat  one  another,  suddenly,  they  fall  to 
the  ground,  dead.  Peasants  find  them,  and  are  astonished. 
-They  are  still  more  amazed  when  an  abbe,  appearing  mysteri- 
ously upon  the  scene,  views  the  bodies  calmly  and  mutters  over 
them  :  "  C'est  bien,  c'est  bien."  .  .  .  Lagibasse  is,  without  doubt, 
an  extraordinary  book. 

Leon  Say:  sa  Vic,  ses  CEuvres.  By  Georges  Michel.  Paris: 
Calmann-Levy.  1899. 
To  follow  M.  Leon  Say's  career  from  his  birth  in  1826  until 
his  death  seventy  years  later  is  the  gigantic  task  undertaken  by 
M.  Georges  Michel  in  this  bulky  volume.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  it  for  three  years,  and  gathered  so  much  material, 
so  many  original  documents,  that  he  not  only  succeeds  in 
giving  a  comprehensive  biography  but  also  a  political,  social 
and,  of  course,  a  financial  picture  of  the  times.  His  sketch  of 
the  Say  family  is  at  once  interesting,  and  shows  how  Leon  got 
his  taste  for  financial  questions,  and  how  through  watching  the 
commercial  operations  of  his  brothers  (not  always  successful),  he 
became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  money-matters.  Nor  was 
this  all.  An  indefatigable  worker,  Leon  Say  made  it  his  task  to 
study  the  financial  history  of  France  from  its  beginning  and,  in 
1848,  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  "Caissc  d'Escompte  "  which 
attracted  some  attention  and  probably  gained  him  his  post  on 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  then  in  the  height  of  its  power  and 
fame.  Shortly  after  he  was  named  "  Conseiller-General " 
of  the  Seine  and  Oise  district,  and  his  public  career  at  once 
began.  The  chapters  that  follow  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
siege  of  Paris  and  to  the  founding  of  the  National  Assembly, 
as  well  as  to  Leon  Say's  careful  analysis  of  the  financial 
condition  of  France  at  that  time.  His  reforms  are  reviewed, 
his  days  as  Minister  and  his  quarrels  with  his  colleagues. 
Although  the  rest  of  the  book  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  budget  or  of  some  loan  or  of  some  liquidation, 
portraits  of  prominent  men  are  given  here  and  there.  We 
meet  Thiers,  MacMahon,  Waddington,  Grevy  and  a  score 
more  ;  we  read  of  Leon  Say's  quarrel  with  Gambetta,  and  of 
his  friends  in  the  Senate,  we  see  him  in  the  Acade"mie  Francaise 
and  in  charge  of  the  financial  side  of  the  Exhibition  of  1889. 
.And,  in  conclusion,  we  get  a  charming  picture  of  the  great 
financial  Minister  in  private  life.  Since  the  volume  contains 
almost  six  hundred  pages,  M.  Georges  Michel  adds  to  it  a 
capital  appendix  and  a  critical  list  of  the  works  that  have 
already  appeared  on  M.  Leon  Say.  Both  are  useful  and  as 
carefully  prepared  as  the  rest  of  this  admirable  book. 


Philibert.    By  Louis  Riballier.    Paris  :  Plon.  1899. 

These  are  the  reflections  and  memoirs  of  a  young  man  of 
thirty  :  "  Pages,"  says  the  cover,  "  de  la  trentieme  annde."  These 
are  also  the  first  words  that  the  author  has  offered  to  the 
reading-world.  He  traces  his  career,  step  by  step,  from  the 
moment  that  he  enters  school  to  the  hour  that  he  meets  the 
girl  whom  he  wishes  to  marry.  She,  however,  is  worldly  ;  and, 
as  he  has  neither  riches  nor  even  prospects,  she  refuses  to 
listen  to  his  proposals.  She  is  wise  here,  we  think,  for  the 
young  man  is  a  prig,  an  egoist  and  a  bore.  He  has  the  heart 
to  suffer  a  little,  however,  as  he  fulfils  his  military  duties.  On 
his  return  he  rescues  a  seamstress  from  death  in  the  Seine. 
He  carries  her  to  his  home,  because  he  does  not  know  her 
address  and  because  she  is  unconscious.  He  calls  in  a  nurse, 
for  she  becomes  stricken  with  fever.  He  hears  from  her  on 
her  recovery  that  she  has  no  home  of  her  own.  And  she 
is  foolish  enough  to  love  him  and  to  become  his  mistress. 
He  wearies  of  her  ;  she  dies  before  the  inevitable  separation 
can  take  place,  and,  as  a  last  request,  begs  him  to  marry. 
Should  he  find  anyone  willing  to  share  his  life,  we  hope  very 
much  that  he  will  not  deem  it  necessary  to  record  his  impres- 
sions of  marriage.  He  is  not  interesting  at  thirty  ;  we  shrink 
from  wondering  what  he  will  be  at  forty  and  we  trust  that  he 
will  be  wise  enough  at  sixty  to  abandon  all  idea  of  writing 
another  book. 

Paris,  de  1800  a.  1900.    Edited  by  M.  Charles  Simond.    Paris  : 
Plon.  1899. 

The  third  part  of  this  exhaustive  publication  is  devoted  to  the 
political,  social,  literary  and  theatrical  events  that  took  place  in 
Paris  from  1810  to  1814.  "Fetes,  balls,  ceremonies  and  recep- 
tions," were  the  order  of  the  day,  but  the  most  important  of  all 
was,  of  course,  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  and  Marie- Louise  on 
1  April,  1810.  Several  capital  illustrations  of  the  fetes  given  in 
honour  of  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome  follow,  and  plates  of 
the  fashions,  carriages  and  popular  games  of  that  time.  There 
are  plans  of  Paris  for  each  of  the  four  years,  also,  and  several 
critical  articles.  The  third  part,  in  short,  fulfils  the  expectations 
inspired  by  the  first  and  makes  one  look  forward  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fourth.. 

Impressions  d'Espagne.    By  Maria  Starr.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 
1899. 

From  the  moment  that  the  author  of  this  picturesque  little 
volume  sees  Madrid,  to  the  moment  that  she  bids  farewell  to 
Spain,  she  does  her  best  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  her  sur  i 
roundings.  A  shrewd  observer,  and  proprietor  of  a  capital 
camera,  she  has  succeeded  in  recording  a  number  of  interesting 
impressions  and  in  illustrating  them  by  a  series  of  striking  little 
portraits  and  pictures.  Her  style,  too,  is  graceful,  and  helps  to 
make  the  recital  of  her  travels  more  vivid  and  more  interesting 
than  the  pretentious  pictures  that  other  observers  have  given  of 
Spain. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  779. 


HOTELS   DE  LUXE. 


GHEZIREH  PALACE 

AND 

SHEPHEARD'S  HOTEL. 

ABBAZIA,  the  NICE  of  the  Adriatic, 

HOTEL  STEPHANIE  and  other  Hotels  and  Villas. 


For  tariffs,  full  particulars,  and  to  reserve  accommodation,  apply 
to  the  International  Sleeping  Car  Co  ,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
London. 


MENA    HOUSE    HOTEL,  at  the  Pyramids. 
Patronised  by  Royal  Families.—"  By  far  the  most  comfortable 
Egypt."—  World,  1890.    Electric  Tram  to  Town.  — t-or  lanlls 
eoti"-       lv  to  Messrs.  PekkeauxSc  Co.,  5  Jeffrey  sSquareiLon 
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NOTES 

The  week  has  been  marked  by  an  absence  of  news 
which  in  the  circumstances  must  be  called  blessed. 
During-  the  preceding-  week  we  received  the  news  of  no 
less  than  three  reverses,  those  namely  to  Lord  Methuen, 
General  Gatacre,  and  Sir  Redvers  Duller.  The  British 
are  a  patient  and  plucky  peop'e,  but  a  continuance  of 
shocks  to  the  nervous  svstem  like  we  have  been  having 
would  have  seriously  affected  the  health  of  many.  What 
with  the  dark  weather,  the  fall  of  values  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  the  anxiety  about  the  war,  we  have 
not  approached  Christmas  more  miserably  within  the 
memory  of  middle-aged  men.  We  should  all  adopt  the 
grand  old  motto  of  Oxford  University,  "  Sursum 
corda  !  " 

A  good  deal  of  loose  and  foolish  talk  is  being  in- 
dulged in  by  certain  organs  as  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach's  supposed  refusal  to  sanction  the  necessary  ex- 
penditure for  our  military  requirements.  The  principle 
of  Cabinet  responsibility  ought  to  be  clearly  stated. 
For  any  administrative  shortcoming  the  parliamentary 
head  of  the  department  is  responsible.  If,  for  instance, 
anything  has  been  wrong  with  the  transport  service 
Mr.  Goschen  is  responsible  ;  if  anything  has 
been  wrong  with  the  equipment  of  the  troops 
Lord  Lansdowne  is  responsible  But  the  national 
expenditure  is  not  a  question  of  departmental 
administration  :  it  is  a  question  of  policy  for  which  the 
whole  Cabinet  is  responsible,  and  not  any  member  of  it. 
If  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  thought  that  an  excessive 
expenditure  was  demanded  (which  is  a  pure  assump- 
tion), it  was  for  him  to  persuade  his  colleagues  that  he 
was  right,  or  for  them  to  persuade  him  that  he  was 
wrong.  But  when  once  a  policy,  however  mistaken,  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Cabinet,  it  is  unfair  to  saddle  any 
individual  Minister  with  the  blame. 

The  War  Office  authorities  have  overlooked  so  much, 
and  so  persistently  ignored  the  warnings  that  reached 
them  from  all  quarters,  that  we  must  express  the  hope 
that  they  are  taking  count  of  the  fact  that  February  is 
the  period  of  horse-sickness  in  South  Africa.  This  will 
affect  the  Boers  as  much  as  ourselves,  but  if  our  autho- 
rities provide  for  the  event  by  sending  out  enough 
remounts  in  time,  it  may  have  an  immediate  and  deci- 


sive effect  upon  the  war.  Another  most  important, 
precaution  is  the  stopping  of  all  contraband  of  war 
bound  for  Delagoa  Bay. 

The  difficulty  of  course  is  that  Delagoa  Bay  being  a. 
neutral  port,  ships  must  be  searched  at  sea  for  ammuni- 
tion, and  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  discover 
hidden  arms  and  cartridges.  It  is  curious  to  reflect 
what  an  enormous  advantage  it  would  be  to  us  at  this 
hour  if  we  had  allowed  Mr.  Kruger  to  acquire  Deiagoa 
Bav  from  the  Portuguese,  as  he  ardently  desired  to  do. 
If  Delagoa  Bay  were  a  Boer  port,  we  could  blockade  it, 
and  stop  not  only  munitions  of  war  but  food  from  going 
in.  The  latest  news  about  Delagoa  Bay  is  that  the 
president  of  the  Swiss  tribunal  of  arbitrators  is  danger- 
ously ill,  and  that  should  he  die  before  the  award  is 
made,  the  whole  proceedings  will  be  null  and  void.  If 
no  award  is  made,  our  Government  might  come  to  some 
friendly  arrangement  with  Portugal  about  the  Bay, 
which  would  be  the  less  difficult  diplomatically,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  ihere  are  still  unrepealed  treaties  of 
alliance  between  England  and  Portugal. 

It  is  early  yet  to  pronounce  on  the  affair  of  the 
Tugela.  It  has  created  for  us  as  serious  a  situation 
as  any  we  have  had  to  face  since  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Absit  omen.  But  the  two  campaigns  have 
hitherto  borne  a  considerable  resemblance  to  each 
other.  Our  foes  then  and  our  foes  now  much  resemble 
each  other  as  regards  any  compari-on  which  can 
be  made  between  regular  and  irregular  soldiers.  Our 
generals  then — in  spite  of  Thackeray's  somewhat  un- 
fair description  of  them  as  three  generals  from  Bond 
Street — like  our  generals  now  in  South  Africa  were 
about  the  best  available.  It  is  unfair  to  criticise  too 
freely  till  we  know  all  the  circumstances,  or  to  con 
demn  the  generals  too  readily  as  some  other  nations 
do  when  things  go  wrong.  Sir  Redvers  Buller  has 
already  suffered  much.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  had  the  Tugela  affair  ended  differently  he  would 
have  remained  Commander-in-Chief  in  South  Africa 
throughout  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  struck  the  right  note  at  DubliR. 
when  he  paid  his  eloquent  tribute  to  the  great  Irishman: 
who  is  going  out  to  spend  himself  in  a  cause  for  which 
his  brave  son  and  heir  has  already  fallen.  Lord  Roberts 
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is  the  idol  of  the  army,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
mere  presence  of  "Bobs"  will  have  an  excellent  effect 
upon  the  morale  of  our  men.  Lord  Roberts,  how- 
ever, unlike  Lord  Wolseley,  has  no  South  African 
experience.  But  the  latter  is  Commander-in-Chief  ;  and 
it  is  only  as  a  last  resource,  and  when  we  have  com- 
pletely come  to  the  end  of  our  tether,  that  he 
should  be  employed.  Though  we  cannot  ignore  the 
fact  that  Lord  Roberts,  however  energetic,  is  67  years 
of  age,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Moltke  was  66  at 
the  time  of  the  Austrian  campaign,  and  70  when  he 
defeated  the  French.  Above  all  Lord  Roberts  has 
hitherto  enjoyed  the  good  fortune  which  Napoleon 
always  considered  essential  in  a  general. 

Obviously  no  better  Chief  of  the  Staff  than  Lord 
Kitchener  could  have  been  selected.  A  man  of  extra- 
ordinary method  and  grasp,  he  has  lived  for  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  alone.  His  life  has  been  one  long  tale 
of  work,  relieved  by  little  play.  Though  the  campaigns 
in  which  he  has  hitherto  taken  part  were  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  stamp  him  a  great  strategist  or  tactician, 
he  possesses  many  eminent  qualifications  for  such  a 
post,  and  he  has  had  to  deal  with  larger  forces  in  the  field 
than  have  any  of  our  generals  at  present  in  South 
Africa.  Moreover  he  has  had  considerable  staff  ex- 
perience. He  was  Chief  of  the  Staff  in  the  Egyptian 
army  before  he  became  Sirdar  ;  and  as  an  organiser  he 
has  hardly  an  equal  in  our  army.  He  was  of  course  too 
junior  to  be  placed  in  supreme  command,  and  he  was 
too  distinguished  to  be  placed  in  an  inferior  position. 
But  the  authorities — who  obviously  thought  he  was  a 
necessity  in  South  Africa — have  got  over  the  difficulty 
very  cleverly. 

Now  that  we  have  sent  nearly  the  whole  of  our 
regular  army  to  South  Africa,  the  force  which  is  to 
defend  this  country  becomes  an  important  matter.  The 
Militia  therefore  takes  a  place  in  our  defence  scheme 
which  it  has  not  occupied  for  many  years.  It  would  be 
well  therefore  if  the  country  realised  one  circumstance 
before  it  is  too  late.  A  certain  number  of  ex-line 
officers  who  are  in  receipt  of  pensions  are  serving  in 
the  Militia.  Some  of  them  are  doing  especially  valuable 
and  patriotic  work  as  commanding  officers.  The  tax- 
payer, we  feel  sure,  would  be  loth  in  this  crisis  to  subject 
Mich  officers  to  serious  pecuniary  loss  because  they  are 
serving  in  the  Militia.  Yet  according  to  present 
arrangements  this  will  be  the  case.  Officers  who  draw 
pensions  will,  during  embodiment,  cease  to  do  so  :  and, 
what  is  still  more  unfair  such  officers  will  not  benefit  by 
the  ^100  which  other  Militia  officers  will  draw  in 
addition  to  their  pay  as  some  recompense.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  why  it  should  be  more  inconvenient  for  the  Militia 
officer  who  has  not  served  in  the  regular  army  to  be 
embodied,  than  for  him  who  has.  But  even  this  is  a 
detail  compared  with  the  discouragement  given  the 
ex-line  officer  to  serve  in  the  Militia. 

No  Radical  utterance  at  the"  present  moment  could 
well  be  more  significant  than  that  of  Mr.  Herbert  Glad- 
stone. In  a  situation  which  induces  speculation  as  to 
what  the  author  of  the  Majuba  surrender  would  have 
done  had  he  been  alive  and  in  power,  his  son  argues 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  tight  and  show 
the  world  the  stuff  we  are  made  of.  Whatever  may  be  in 
store,  he  says,  let  us  go  through  with  the  Imperial  task 
now  in  hand  as  Englishmen.  There  is  no  suggestion  of 
magnanimity  but  only  a  reminder  that  disaster  in  South 
Africa  means  menace  to  the  British  Empire.  If  only 
his  father  had  taken  a  like  view  in  circumstances  almost 
as  grave  as  those  which  now  confront  us  between 
the  Tugela  and  the  Cape  !  Like  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  thinks  this  is  not 
the  time  for  criticism,  and  unlike  Sir  Henry  he  refrains. 
It  is  much  more  important  just  now  to  think  of  Bloem- 
fontein  and  Pretoria  than  of  Birmingham. 

"  The  crimson  thread  of  kinship,"  as  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  on  a  memorable  occasion  called  the  bond  which 
unites  Britons  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  grows  stronger 
and  stouter  under  adversity.  Britons  at  home  would 
be  less  than  natural  if  they  could  read  unmoved  the 


offers  of  assistance  which  poured  in  from  the  colonies 
immediately  it  was  seen  that  the  god  of  battles  was 
for  the  moment  on  the'  side  of  the  Boers.  It  is  a 
magnificent  hint  to  the  enemies  with  whom  we  are  not 
at  war  that  the  devotion  of  Greater  Britain  is  not 
of  the  fair-weather  order.  Canada  and  Australasia  did 
not  elect  to  participate  in  the  struggle  because  they 
believed  that  they  would  have  opportunities  of  sharing 
the  glory  without  undue  sacrifice.  No  mercenaries  are 
these  colonial  contingents,  but  volunteer  Britons  eager 
only  to  strike  a  blow  for  Queen  and  Empire.  From 
the  first  they  were  anxious  to  lend  a  more  substantial 
hand  than  the  Imperial  Government  would  agree  to. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  apparently  is  not  over-pleased  that 
further  Canadian  assistance  was  so  tardily  accepted. 
Whatever  else  the  war  may  do,  it  will  afford  a 
stirring  object-lesson  in  the  solidarity  of  the  British 
Empire. 

It  would  be  unfair  not  to  note  with  satisfaction  the 
tone  of  many  among  the  leading  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  since  the  unfortunate  events  of  the  past 
ten  days.  In  most  of  their  comments  there  is  an 
absence  of  cheap  criticism  for  which  indeed  there  is 
abundant  opportunity.  They  now  recognise  as  we  do 
ourselves  the  magnitude  of  the  difficulties  which  have  to 
be  overcome  and  the  consequences  of  failure.  They  are 
fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  would  not  be  to  America's 
advantage  that  Great  Britain  should  suffer  any  stagger- 
ing blow.  Writers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
urge  their  views  with  a  noteworthy  absence  of  gush. 
In  South  Africa  Great  Britain  has  a  much  harder  nut' to 
crack  than  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines,  and 
the  death  of  General  Lawton  will  only  quicken  their 
sympathy  with  this  country  in  the  loss  of  so  many 
devoted  officers.  As  we  have  always  pointed  out  there 
is,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  a  basis  of  common 
interests  making  for  a  good -understanding  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  :  common  in- 
terests are  the  only  solid  foundation  for  effectual 
co-operation. 

The  tone  of  the  French  press  has  been  on  the  whole 
far  loss  offensive  thani  experience  gave  us  reason  to 
fear  it  might  be.  M.  Ribot's  repudiation  of  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  any  responsible  French  statesman  to  inter- 
vene between  Great  Britain  and  the  Boers  was 
surely  unnecessary.  Our  misfortunes,  and  the  way 
we  have  met  them,  seem  to  be  calling  forth,  not 
sympathy,  but  qualified  admiration.  Even  Frenchmen 
cannot  help  noting  the  contrast  between  the  self- 
restraint  here  and  the  certain  outburst  of  popular  fury 
which  would  confront  a  French  Government  under 
similar  circumstances.  When  the  "Libre  Parole" 
speaks  in  admiration  of  the  courage  displayed  by 
English  officers  on  the  battle-field  it  is  evident  that 
personal  valour  is  a  factor  which  still  appeals  to 
Frenchmen,  however  violent  their  national  prejudice. 
That  some  of  the  leading  organs  lecture  us  we  have  no 
cause  to  complain.  It  is  by  no  means  our  own  habit  to 
spare  our  friends  in  their  ill-fortune.  Schadenfreude, 
though  a  useful  German  word,  has  never  been  solely 
Teutonic  in  application.  We  can  bear  with  equanimity 
other  peoples'  reflections  on  our  reverses  especially  if 
they  are  couched  in  terms  of  ordinary  politeness.  But 
we  are  not  thereby  bound  to  follow  their  advice  as  to 
the  best  way  to  remedy  them. 

M.  Deroulede  has  made  a  bold  attempt  to  bring  the 
High  Court  now  sitting  in  Paris  into  ridicule  and 
contempt.  He  has  succeeded  only  in  securing  a  new 
term  of  imprisonment  for  himself.  Neither  he  nor  his 
friends  ever  of  course  for  a  moment  dreamed  that  the 
request  that  M.  Marcel  Habert  should  be  tried  side  by 
side  with  M.  Deroulede  would  be  granted.  To  evade 
arrest  and  then  when  the  trial  is  half  over  to 
seek  to  be  made  an  accomplice  was  a  palpable  ruse  to 
nullify  the  proceedings  so  far  as  they  had  gone.  The 
President's  refusal  threw  M.  Deroulede  into  a  passion, 
simulated  or  real,  which  resulted  in  scenes  remarkable 
even  for  a  French  Court.  "  With  moral  repugnance  and 
physical  pain,"  poor  M.  Deroulede  was  constrained 
to  denounce  the  High  Court  as  one  of  infamy  and 
injustice.    The  Senators  he  characterised  as  bandits 
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and  wretches,  and  the  judges  as  the  indirect  tools 
of  the  Government.  M.  Marcel  Habert's  arrest  has 
fortunately  been  endorsed  by  the  Chamber.  The  rejec- 
tion by  329  to  195  of  the  motion  for  his  release  is 
another  triumph  for  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau's  Ministry. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  criticise  the  Parliamentary  Republic, 
but  the  wild  and  whirling  accusations  of  irresponsible 
irreconcileables  like  M.  Deroulede  afford  the  Govern- 
ment a  much-needed  opportunity  for  the  assertion  of 
law  order  and  common  sense. 

Lord  Curzon  having  exchanged  the  carpet  bag  for 
Imperial  trappings  has  paid  ceremonial  visits  to  the 
great  feudatories  of  Central  India  and  received  a  royal 
welcome.  The  loyal  State  of  Bhopal  has  for  two 
generations  been  ruled  by  women,  and  the  Begum  has 
so  far  marched  with  the  time  as  to  receive  the  Viceroy 
in  person  at  a  banquet  and  toast  him  in  an  after-dinner 
speech.  Her  Viceregal  guest  could  appropriately  point 
the  success  of  female  sovereignty  by  a  reference  to  the 
exalted  career  of  the  Queen-Empress.  Perhaps  a  few 
words  might  have  been  gracefully  omitted  from  the 
further  remark  that  he  found  on  a  smaller  scale  an 
illustration  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  his 
hostess  and  her  predecessor.  Unfortunately  it  is 
notorious  that  the  Bhopal  State  was  for  years  exploited 
by  a  series  of  adventurers  who  gained  the  favour  of  the 
ruler. 

While  the  Viceroy  was  being  entertained  by  a 
Mohammedan  lady,  his  spiritual  colleague  was  else- 
where received  with  distinction  by  the  heads  of  the 
Hindu  religion.  The  Pandits  of  Benares  represent  all 
that  is  best  and  highest  in  Hinduism  and  reproduce, 
under  modern  conditions,  the  learning,  simplicity  and 
piety  of  the  sages  of  the  Vedic  age.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  sign  of  the  times  that  they  should  have 
spontaneously  come  forward  to  welcome  the  head  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  India,  and  to  amicably  exchange 
views  on  the  broad  grounds  which  are  common  to  all 
great  religions.  The  spirit  of  tolerance  which  breathes 
through  their  address  and  the  Bishop's  answer  left  each 
firm  in  his  own  faith  and  firm  also  in  his  esteem  for  the 
good  qualities  of  the  other.  Dr.  Welldon  will  probably 
never  receive  a  more  real  tribute  than  the  allusion  of 
the  Pandits  to  his  profound  learning,  liberality  of  heart 
and  respectful  and  sympathetic  attitude  towards  the 
different  religions  of  India. 

If  sugar  bounties  were  not  already  wholly  discredited 
in  the  eyes  of  all  save  Cobden  Club  fanatics,  the 
speeches  of  Sir  Henry  Norman  and  M.  Yves  Guyot  at 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner  would 
reduce  them  to  a  gross  absurdity.  To  justify  them,  as 
Sir  Henry  Norman  acutely  suggested,  the  Cobdenite 
has  been  compelled  to  invent  a  brand-new  theory  of 
free  trade.  But  the  radical  unsoundness  of  the  bounty 
system  was  most  crushingly  exposed  by  M.  Guyot. 
France,  he  says,  spends  some  70,000,000  francs  annually 
in  bolstering  up  her  sugar  industry.  The  result  is 
immense  harm  to  British  interests  and  the  over- 
development of  the  French  sugar-producing  industry. 
Bounties,  unlike  mercy,  bless  neither  him  that  gives 
nor  him  that  receives.  That  France  should  be  un- 
willing to  abolish  the  system  is  easily  understood.  She 
can  only  go  back  at  the  expense  of  unfortunate 
capitalists  and  workers  who  have  been  encouraged  to 
embark  on  an  enterprise  artificially  fostered.  But  this 
is  equally  true  of  other  bounty-giving  nations.  M. 
Yves  Guyot  thinks  France  would  agree  to  abolish  the 
bounties  if  another  Conference  were  called  and  other 
Powers  would  do  the  same.  The  idea  is  either  very 
ingenious  or  very  ill-informed.  France  has  only  to 
declare  her  willingness  to  fall  into  line  with  the 
decision  taken  by  the  other  Powers  at  the  last  Con- 
ference, to  number  the  hours  of  the  present  bounty 
system. 

The  Agricultural  Committee  is  not  allowing  the  grass 
to  grow  under  its  feet.  They  now  demand  that  all 
educational  work  should  be  transferred  from  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  the  New  Education  Board, 
that  agriculturally  informed  persons  should  be  placed  on 


the  inspectorate  of  the  new  office,  and  that  the  teaching 
in  rural  schools  should  be  differentiated  from  that  in 
urban.  Other  excellent  suggestions  are  the  institution 
of  agricultural  courses  in  training  colleges  for  intending 
rural  teachers,  the  establishment  of  experimental 
school  gardens  and  farms,  and  the  substitution  of 
agriculture  for  science  in  rural  schools  and  its  intro- 
duction into  the  evening  continuation  classes.  Lastly 
the  extinction  of  the  sham  agriculturist  is  decreed  by 
the  abolition  of  the  preposterous  certificate  which  has 
hitherto  been  obtainable  by  a  mere  theoretical  know- 
ledge of  the  subject :  altogether  the  committee  have 
set  themselves  a  very  useful  task  and  we  wish  them 
every  success  in  their  crusade  against  the  cast-iron 
regulations  of  unenlightened  bureaucracy. 

Professors  of  political  economy  some  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago  used  to  teach  their  classes  that  a 
commercial  crisis  was  to  be  expected  about  every  ten 
years.  When  they  did  not  explain  these  crises  by 
"sun-spots,"  wild  and  reckless  granting  of  credit 
and  extravagant  speculation  were  usually  said  to 
account  for  them,  with  consequent  "over-production" 
which  the  professor  at  the  same  time,  however, 
taught  could  not  exist.  But  whatever  the  cause 
they  appear  from  Mr.  Wood's  Statistical  Society 
paper  to  be  recurring  now  at  intervals  of  seven 
years,  and  the  working-man  who  was  always  the  first 
to  feel  their  effect  is  now  exposed  to  the  misfortune 
of  their  falling  upon  him  more  frequently.  This 
considerably  discounts  some  of  the  advantages 
in  rise  of  wages  which  the  trades-union  workmen 
at  least  have  obtained,  and  the  greater  cheapness  of 
most  articles  of  food  and  ordinary  luxuries.  It  probably 
accounts  to  a  great  extent  for  the  fact  that  though 
there  has  been  on  the  whole  a  substantial  advance  in 
the  standard  of  living  it  has  not  during  the  past  twenty 
years  been  what  might  have  been  expected,  especially 
when  compared  with  its  growth  during  the  previous 
eighteen  years.  Mr.  Wood  also  fears  that  the  recent 
growth  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  an  inflation  which  may 
cause  a  retardation  if  not  a  retrogression,  as  soon  as 
the  present  period  of  good  trade  ends. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  proceedings  at  the 
preliminary  meeting  this  week  that  no  effort  will  be 
wanting  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  British  Congress 
on  Tuberculosis  in  1901.  In  Sir  Richard  Thorne  the 
cause  has  unfortunately  lost  one  of  its  champions. 
Science  in  the  last  few  years  has  made  remarkable 
headway  against  a  disease  the  number  of  whose  victims, 
as  Sir  J.  Crichton-Browne  says,  reduces  the  losses 
suffered  by  our  troops  in  South  Africa  to  comparative 
insignificance.  Sixty  thousand  deaths  per  annum  and 
200,000  cripples  constitute  the  appalling  casualty  list 
due  to  consumption  in  Great  Britain.  A  year  ago  we 
urged  that  what  was  chiefly  necessary  to  the  security 
of  the  community  was  first  a  general  recognition  of 
the  steps  to  be  taken  to  avoid  or  to  grapple  with  the 
disease  and  second  a  larger  sense  of  personal  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  patients.  "The  enemy  to  be 
combated,"  said  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  presided  at 
Monday's  gathering,  "is  ignorance,  and  that  enemy 
must  be  combated  by  the  same  remedies  as  the  disease 
which  so  frequently  springs  from  it.  Those  remedies 
are  light  and  air — the  light  of  science,  the  fresh  air  of 
public  opinion."    That  is  the  position  in  a  sentence. 

The  Moderates  of  the  London  County  Council  have 
been  well  advised  on  the  Housing  question.  They  have 
supported  the  suggested  extension  of  the  Council's 
powers  so  that  sites  for  the  erection  of  working-class 
dwellings  may  be  bought  outside  as  well  as  within  the 
county.  They  have  also  proposed  a  further  enlarge- 
ment of  those  powers  so  as  to  enable  the  Council  to 
lease  for  building,  as  well  as  to  build  upon,  the  sites 
acquired.  The  advantages  of  the  proposal  are  two- 
fold. The  Council  would  be  armed  with  an  additional 
means  for  grappling  with  an  enormous  problem  ;  and 
the  risk  of  discouraging  private  enterprise  would  be 
minimised  if  the  Council  came  forward,  not  merely  as  a 
competitor  in  the  building  trade,  but  as  desirous  of 
co-operating  with  industrial  dwellings  companies  and 
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others.  Several  members  of  the  Progressive  party 
voted  for  the  proposal,  which  was  only  rejected  by  a 
small  majority  because  the  official  leaders  of  that  party 
chose  to  oppose  it.  If  the  question  had  been  left  to 
the  free  judgment  of  members,  the  decision  would  have 
been  different.  It  is  deplorable  that  matters  of  this 
importance  should  be  decided  by  party  prejudice  and 
not  on  their  merits. 

In  a  comment  on  the  proceeding's  of  the  South- 
Eastern  and  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Conference 
last  week  we  remarked  that  if  all  plans  for  pension 
schemes  were  rejected  this  would  mean  the  extravagant 
extension  of  workhouses  and  workhouse  officialdom. 
An  amusing  illustration  of  this  has  been  given  in  the 
interval  by  the  action  of  the  Bridgend"  Board  of 
Guardians.  This  body,  which  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  common  sense  and,  we  may  hope,  its  prescience 
of  what  is  likely  to  happen,  has  for  the  last  ten 
years  been  considering  the  advisability  of  extending 
the  workhouse,  and  it  had  got  so  far  as  to  ap- 
prove of  plans.  But  it  occurred  to  the  members  at 
the  last  moment  to  ask  what  the  effect  of  an  Old 
Age  Pensions  scheme  would  be.  The  result  of  their 
deliberations  was  that  they  decided  to  defer  the  matter 
for  another  year  on  the  ground  that  if  such  a  scheme 
were  adopted  their  workhouse  would  hardly  be  needed 
at  all.  Multiply  this  union  by  all  the  other  unions 
in  the  country,  and  the  inference  is  plain  that  in  default 
of  old  age  pensions  the  country  would  be  committed 
to  an  immense  extravagance  of  workhouse  adminis- 
tration. 

Railway  accidents  at  Christmas,  like  big  fires,  are  a 
feature  of  the  season  which  long  experience  has  un- 
fortunately given  people  too  much  reason  to  anticipate 
with  almost  absolute  certainty.  It  is  a  period  when 
the  travelling  public  becomes  more  than  usually  alive 
to  the  fact  that  its  safety  is  considerably  imperilled  by 
the  long  hours  during  which  railway  servants  of  ail 
classes  are  employed  ;  and  it  would  have  "  an  accession 
of  relief"  if  an  eight-hours  day  bill  were  in  operation.  In 
France  they  have  not  yet  got  so  far  as  laying  down 
that  number  of  hours  as  the  maximum  working  day  of 
a  railway  company's  employe,  but  certain  Ministerial 
decrees  have  been  issued  recently  which  for  engine- 
drivers  and  firemen  and  other  servants  of  the  train  staff 
declare  a  maximum  of  ten  hours  ;  and  they  lay  down 
careful  provisions  for  proper  resting  intervals  as  well  as 
diurnal  holidays  at  short  periods.  Servants  of  the 
station  staffs  are  not  to  be  employed  more  than  twelve 
hours  per  day  ;  and  similar  provisions  as  in  the  other 
cases  are  made  in  their  interests— and  indirectly  in  the 
interests  of  the  public.  It  is  a  pity  the  decrees  do  not 
come  into  operation  until  the  new  year  as  in  the  matter 
of  accidents  at  Christmas  time  the  experience  of  France 
is  very  much  like  our  own. 

Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  as  most  people  interested  in 
rare  books  are  aware,  was  an  unique  personality.  Only 
Dominie  Sampson's  "Prodigious!"  could  adequately 
describe  his  knowledge  of  most  things  printed.  Probably 
no  one  gauged  his  genius  better  than  he  gauged  it 
himself.  He  loved  to  remember  that  when  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  London  he  was  engaged  by  Mr. 
Bohn  at  24.V.  a  week,  he  said  "You  sir  are  the 
first  bookseller  in  England.  I  intend  to  be  the  first 
bookseller  in  Europe."  He  was  quite  convinced  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  found  special  personal  gratification  in 
being  associated  with  him  in  the  publication  of  some 
Greek  and  Latin  translations.  On  one  occasion  he 
astonished  the  late  Sir  Salar  Jung  by  producing  forty- 
five  manuscript  copies  of  the  Koran— a  feat  which  he 
claimed  an  Eastern  bookseller  could  hardly  rival.  He 
kept  a  special  place  in  his  heart  for  "  Gil  Bias."  Frank 
himself  to  the  point  of  bluntness  in  his  expression  of 
opinion,  he  yet  accepted  as  a  masterpiece  in  diplomatic 
education  the  story  of  ihe  Bishrp  of  Granada's  secre- 
tary who  was  to  listen  to  his  master's  sermons  that 
he  might  tell  him  whenever  he  noticed  any  falling  off 
in  their  quality,  and  who  on  the  first  occasion  that  he 
ventured  on  criticism  received  his  conge"  for  stupidity. 
The  moral  was  never  lost  on  Mr.  Quaritch  in  his  sixty 
odd  years  of  bibliophile  activity. 


CHRISTMAS. 

'T'HE  festival  of  universal  goodwill  finds  the  world 
in    general    confusion  :    and  on  all    sides  men 
comment  on  the  contrast.    Their  comments  are  sad,  or 
scornful  or  sardonic,  as  the  motive  of  the  speakers  is- 
inspired  by  their  attitude  towards  that  Christian  Reve- 
lation of  which  Christmas  is  the  symbol  and  witness. 
Beyond    question    the    spectacle    of   Christendom  is 
grievous  and  discouraging.    The  fabric  of  civilisation, 
in  South  Africa,  slowly  and  painfully  raised  through  a 
century  of  hardship,  is  being  deliberately  destroyed  bv 
the  workers.  Stripped  of  irrelevancies  that  is  the  naked 
fact.   The  gross  stupidity  of  the  performance  is  scarcely 
protected  from  the  scorn  it  merits  by  the  tragedy  of  the 
suffering  it  causes  and  the  disastrous  passions  it  excites. 
Yet  the  general  wisdom  approves  it,  can  see  no  tolerable 
alternative  to  it,  pronounces  with  decision  the  duty  and 
necessity  of  persisting  in  it  to  the  bitter  end.    The  last 
word  of  civilised  diplomacy  carries  human  society  back 
to  primitive  savagery.     History  is  an  irrelevant  digres- 
sion.   The  ends  of  the  ages  meet  on  the  same  level, 
and  it  is  the  lowest.     But  what  of  Christmas  ?  The 
logic  of  facts  takes  account  of  the  claims,  methods, 
and  effects  of  religion  :  Christianity  must  be  considered 
in  the  lurid  light  of  Christian  war.     Here  we  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  paradox.      Contradictions  swarm 
about  us.     In  Westminster  Abbey  pious  women  meet 
to  pray  for  the  wounded  Boer  no  less  than  Briton  : 
outside  the  great  church  men  eagerly  discuss  the  death- 
dealing  virtue  of  Lyddite  shells.     It  is  clear  that  we 
are  still  parted  from  the  Millennium  by  a  long  interval, 
if  indeed  the  Millennium  itself  be  anything  more  sub- 
stantial than  a  receding  pageant  of  the  desert.  The 
carols  of  Christmas  will  be  sung  to  the  accompaniment 
of  battle-music,  and  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  festival 
will  be  provided  by  the  weeds  of  mourning. 

Experience,  not  for  the  first  time,  has  rudely  shocked 
the  Christian  conscience,  and  brought  to  the  Christian 
understanding  a  painful  but  necessary  awakening. 
The  modern  Christian  has  been  optimistic  beyond  the 
warrant  of  reason  or  the  promise  of  religion.  The 
evidence  of  contemporary  events  tends  to  support  that 
basal  doctrine  of  the  "Fall"  of  man,  which,  as 
Coleridge  said,  is  implied  by  the  Incarnation.  The 
modern  re-action  against  the  barren  controversies  of 
the  Tractarian  epoch  has  gone  too  far  :  we  need  to  be 
recalled  from  an  excessive  faith  in  civilisation  to  a 
lowlier  view  of  its  functions  and  possibilities.  Too 
much  is  asked  of  Christianity  because  too  much  is 
expected.  Christ  entrusted  to  His  Church  no  power 
to  exorcise  society,  and  thus  drive  forth  the  spirits- 
which  debase  and  afflict  it.  He  called  to  an  altogether 
humbler  role,  the  slow,  inglorious  task  of  individual 
redemption.  Thus  the  chronic  evils  of  the  world 
remain  ;  while  beside  them  works  a  Power,  born  of 
another  world,  which  mitigates,  softens,  restrains, 
transmutes  them.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  does  not 
leap  full-armed  from  its  Founder's  head,  but  gradually 
grows  and  takes  shape  under  the  myriad  influences  of 
history. 

In  a  mediaeval  Missal  the  legend  of  S.  Nicholas  is 
curiously  exhibited  in  a  woodcut.    Two  lads,  coming  to 
Myra  to  visit  the  bishop,  were  murdered  by  the  landlord 
of  the  inn  at  which  they  put  up,  and  their  bodies  dis- 
membered and  packed  into  the  salting  tub.    A  vision 
discovered  the  crime  to  S.  Nicholas,  who  hastened  to 
reproach  the  criminal.     Overcome  by  his  threatenings, 
the  wretch  confessed  his  wickedness   and  besought 
forgiveness,  when  the  Saint,  as  potent    as    he  was 
placable,  not  only  pardoned  the  murderer  but  resus- 
citated his  victims.    That  is  the  legend,  which,  after 
the  fashion  of  mediaeval  art,  is  presented  in  the  woodcut 
in  all  its  stages.    The  wicked  innkeeper  is  shown  in  the 
act  of  dismembering  his  hapless  guests  :  the  bishop 
stands  by  in  full  canonicals  raising  his  hand  in  bene- 
diction :  and  the   murdered  boys  are  emerging  from 
their  tub  in  response  to  the  Saint's  prayer.    This  odd 
picture  is  no  inapt  representation  of  Christianity  in 
relation  to  the  world.    The  atrocities  proceed  which 
the  Gospel  rebukes  and  relieves  :  and  a  war  under 
Christian  influences  at  once  manufactures  misery  and 
evokes  remedial  charities  :  and  thus,  while  the  crime, 
and  folly  are  not  averted,  their  full  natural  consequences 
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are  not  suffered  to  have  free  course.  In  the  wake  of  con- 
quest Religion  presses  on  to  soften  its  resentments,  to 
chasten  its  pride,  to  consecrate  its  achievement. 
Specific,  detached  episodes  seem  to  invalidate  the 
Christian  claim  and  demonstrate  the  failure  of  the 
Gospel  to  really  affect  for  good  the  course  of  human 
action,  but  those  episodes  linked  into  continuity  and 
•considered  in  sequence  tell  another  story. 

Though  the  apparent  contradiction  between  the 
Festival  of  Goodwill  and  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  national  life  is  flagrant  and  distressing,  yet  there 
is  a  deep  and  subtle  kinship  between  the  birth  of  the 
Redeemer  and  the  dolorous  events  of  the  time.  Both 
attest,  though  in  different  ways,  the  same  dark  truth. 
Why  the  Almighty  should  have  adopted  a  redemptive 
method  so  gradual,  unsatisfactory,  and,  to  human  view, 
■doubtful,  as  the  method  of  the  Incarnation  remains 
.inexplicable,  the  standing  trial  of  Christian  faith.  That 
He  has  so  chosen  is  the  conviction  of  the  Church,  and 
the  historic  evidence  on  which  that  conviction  rests  is 
broadly  written  on  the  course  of  human  life,  as  recorded 
in  the  past  and  perceived  in  the  present.  Viewed  in  the 
light  of  this  conviction  the  victims  of  war  -heroes 
falling  on  stricken  fields,  other  heroes  sustaining  the 
long  anguish  of  anxiety  and  the  sharp  stroke  of 
bereavement — are  in  their  degree  ministers,  commis- 
sioned though  unconscious, of  that  supreme  Redemption, 
the  source,  manner,  and  scope  of  which  were  discovered 
to  history  on  Christmas  Day.  Under  the  sceptre  of 
Christ  goodwill  may  grow  from  the  embers  of  strife, 
and  the  elements  of  enduring  peace  be  drawn  from  the 
agonies  of  sacrifice.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world 
we  can  perceive  no  alternative  for  the  ultima  ratio  of 
war,  but  Christianity  has  wonderfully  quickened  the 
national  conscience,  and  stimulated  the  national  sym- 
pathy. There  is  no  room  left  for  the  joy  of  battle  and 
the  exultation  of  success.  We  wage  war  with  the 
stern  sense  of  a  duty  to  be  fulfilled  at  all  costs,  and  the 
vulgar  clamour  for  vengeance  wounds  our  self-respect 
not  less  than  it  insults  our  conscience.  This,  at  least, 
Christianity  has  done  for  us,  and  it  saves  our  festival 
from  the  stigma  of  conscious  unreality. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  COUNTRY. 

TO  borrow  Mr.  Goschen's  fine  phrase,  "the  country 
has  sprung  to  arms  of  its  own  accord."  The 
decision  of  the  Committee  of  National  Defence  (which 
has  practically  superseded  the  Cabinet  as  the  ruling 
power)  to  appoint  Lord  Roberts  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  forces  in  South  Africa  with  Lord 
Kitchener  as  chief  of  his  staff,  and  to  despatch  50,000 
men  more,  has  been  taken  not  a  moment  too  soon. 
The  feeling  of  panic,  which  not  unnaturally  began  in 
the  City,  was  spreading  to  the  press  and  the  public. 
The  alarm  has  been  checked  by  the  promptitude 
with  which  the  Government  has  made  good  the 
words  of  its  spokesmen  that  it  means  to  prosecute  the 
war  to  a  successful  end.  Some  may  wish  that  the  War 
Office  authorities  and  the  Cabinet  had  placed  more 
reliance  upon  the  information  supplied  to  them  some 
time  ago  by  the  Intelligence  Department  and  their  diplo- 
matic agents  as  to  the  numbers  and  equipment  of  the 
Roers.  Others  may  deplore  the  fact  that  they  preferred 
to  believe  the  assurances  of  their  unofficial  advisers  that 
the  Boers  would  never  fight.  But  regrets  are  idle  now  : 
the  business  on  hand  is  to  prove  to  the  world 
and  the  Boers  that  we  are  united  in  our  determina- 
tion to  win,  and  that  we  are  strong  enough  to 
execute  our  resolution.  And  never  was  a  British 
government  so  strong  as  the  present.  In  the  old 
days,  before  the  people  were  enfranchised,  and  when 
the  country  was  ruled  by  an  aristocratic  oligarchy,  it  is 
matter  of  history  that  many  of  our  great  wars  were 
waged  by  governments  which  were  weak  in  every 
sense  of  the  term.  The  contest  with  France,  which 
was  begun  by  William  of  Orange  and  continued  by 
the  Ministers  of  Anne,  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
Tories,  who  took  the  earliest  opportunity  afforded 
by  a  change  of  parties  to  conclude  a  disadvan- 
tageous peace.  In  the  last  century  we  had  Lord 
Chatham  rejoicing  over  the  rebellion  of  our  American 
colonists,  and  Charles  Fox  exulting  over  the  victories 


of  the  French.  In  the  Peninsular  war  we  know  how 
Wellesley  was  hampered  by  feeble  and  distracted 
councils  at  home.  Even  so  late  as  the  Crimean  war 
the  mass  of  the  people,  though  eager  at  the  beginning 
to  fight  the  Tsar,  had  no  clear  notion  what  the  war  was 
about,  and  consequently  soon  tired  of  its  prosecution. 
How  different  is  the  situation  to-day  !  Every  man 
woman  and  child  knows  exactly  what  we  are 
fighting  for  in  South  Africa,  and  follows  every 
step  taken  by  the  authorities  and  every  movement" 
of  the  troops  in  the  field  with  as  much  keenness  and 
intelligence  as  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  themselves. 
The  parliamentary  Opposition,  while  still  harping  0:1 
the  diplomacy  that  led  to  the  war,  are  without  a  single 
exception  loyal  in  their  support  of  the  Government, 
which  is  now  defending  the  existence  of  the  Empire. 

No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Asquith  said  the  other  day,  in  one 
of  the  greatest  speeches  ever  addressed  to  the  nation, 
the  interest  with  which  a  reading  public  follows  the 
ups  and  downs  of  war  has  its  drawbacks.  The  cable 
and  the  penny  sheet  make  the  nation  a  bundle  of 
quivering  nerves.  We  are  unduly  elated  by  small  and 
indecisive  successes,  and  we  are  unduly  depressed  by 
equally  inconclusive  reverses.  Had  the  modern  micro- 
scope been  applied  to  the  ancient  campaigns,  which 
lasted  for  years,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Asquith  that  our 
Marlboroughs  and  Clives  and  Wellingtons  might  have 
been  unnerved.  In  those  days  before  the  news  of  ,1 
check  had  reached  home  it  had  been  wiped  out  by  a 
victory,  and  the  tidings  of  both  were  often  read 
simultaneously.  We  are  far  from  underrating  the 
difficulties  of  the  position  to-day,  but  we  must  not 
lose  our  sense  of  proportion.  We  have  not  sustained 
a  serious  defeat  to  our  arms,  and  though  we  have  lost 
a  large  proportion  in  prisoners,  the  number  of  killed 
is  really  insignificant  compared  with  the  slaughter  of 
former  wars.  The  fall  of  Kimberley  and  Mafeking, 
sad  and  humiliating  as  the  event  would  be,  could  nor 
seriously  affect  the  ultimate  issue.  Ladysmith  we  do 
not  believe  will  fall,  though  if  Sir  Redvers  Buller  is  not 
reinforced  in  time,  the  garrison  might  have  to  cut  its  way 
out.  These  contingencies  are  the  worst  that  could  happen 
in  South  Africa,  and  to  prevent  them  we  are  landing  fresh 
troops  every  day.  The  intervention  of  one  or  more  Euro- 
pean Powers  would  of  course  create  a  new  situation 
of  much  greater  gravity.  But  there  are  certain  reasons 
why,  in  our  judgment,  no  European  Power  will  interfere 
with  us.  By  interference  we  do  not  mean  physical 
intervention  on  the  spot  :  that  is  out  of  the  question, 
for  no  Power  is  in  a  position  to  send  troops  to  South 
Africa.  But  we  are  confident  that  no  diplomatic  action 
will  be  taken  against  Great  Britain,  because  no  Power 
wishes  to  quarrel  with  us  at  this  moment.  Russi  1 
wants  money  badly,  for  her  railways  and  other  things, 
and  is  seeking  to  place  a  loan  in  London.  France, 
though  Fashoda  rankles,  still  cherishes  the  hope  that 
the  Exhibition  will  bring  her  in  a  golden  harvest  ; 
and  whatever  the  baser  organs  of  the  boulevards  may 
say,  a  war  with  England  would  entail  such  widespread 
commercial  ruin  amongst  Frenchmen  of  all  classes 
that  it  will  not  be  undertaken  for  "  les  beaux yeux"  of 
Mr.  Kruger.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  we  believe  to 
be  our  friend,  and  His  Majesty  is  not  only  Germany 
but  the  Triple  Alliance.  We  think  for  these  reason-; 
that  the  fear  of  what  are  called  foreign  complications 
may  be  dismissed.  Nothing  remains  but  the  adequate 
equipment  and  competent  generalship  of  our  troops. 
In  these  respects  the  government  and  the  nation  can 
but  do  their  best. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR. 

SINCE  last  week  events  have  moved  apace,  and  what 
was  then  a  difficult  situation  has  developed  into  a 
serious  one.  Nearly  all  of  us  had  taken  for  granted 
that  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  was  almost  an  accomplished 
fact.  Thus  when  the  news  came  that  our  most  trusted 
general  in  South  Africa  had  met  with  what  we  prefer  10 
call  a  repulse  rather  than  a  reverse,  consternation  was 
general.  But  the  great  gravity  of  the  position  lies  in 
this.  Every  week  the  war  continues,  we  obtain  fresh 
indications  of  Boer  strength,  fresh  evidence  of  Iiokv 
utterly    inadequate    and    untrustworthy     was  our 
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initial  information,  and  fresh  confirmation  of  how 
difficult  a  matter  it  is — even  with  the  right  of 
search  in  full  working-  order — to  discriminate 
between  bona-fide  goods  addressed  to  individuals 
in  Portuguese  territories,  and  to  those  in  the 
secret  emplo\  mentof  the  Boers.  That  ammunition  and 
other  supplies  have  reached  the  Transvaal  since  the 
war  began  is  now  beyond  doubt — a  circumstance  which 
clearly  shows  we  were  mistaken  when  we  congratulated 
ourselves  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  that  the 
Boers  had  no  seaboard.  It  would  have  served 
our  purpose  better,  considering  our  strength  afloat,  if 
the  Boers  had  been  possessed  both  of  a  seaboard  and  a 
navy.  Still,  though  the  situation  is  undoubtedly  serious, 
its  satisfactory  feature  is  that  the  government  and  the 
nation  have  recognised  how  serious  it  is,  and  what 
additional  sacrifices  are  required  of  us.  The  scheme  for 
employing  Volunteers  is  a  well-conceived  one.  To  have 
sent  whole  regiments  would  have  led  to  many  difficulties. 
But  as  merely  detachments  of  different  corps  are  to  be 
sent  to  reinforce  the  depleted  ranks  of  the  line  battalions, 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  country  will  be  less  dis- 
organised, and  the  result  from  a  military  point  of  view- 
should  be  more  satisfactory.  That  small  detachments 
of  this  nature  will  acquit  themselves  well  is  more  than 
likely  :  for  presumably  only  good  shots  will  be  chosen  ; 
and,  what  is  of  greater  importance,  such  an  arrange- 
ment will  do  much  towards  breaking  down  that  barrier 
which,  in  spite  of  all  talk  to  the  contrary,  undoubtedly 
exists  between  the  regular  army  and  auxiliary  troops 
of  all  kinds.  As  to  the  Yeomanry,  the  scheme  should 
produce  a  most  serviceable  force.  The  only  drawback 
apparent  is  that  the  standard  of  shooting  is  so  low  in 
the  force  that  they  can  hardly  hope  to  cope  with  the 
Boers  in  this  respect.  That  a  well-known  master  of 
hounds  is  to  command  and  that  another  is  to  be  chief 
of  the  staff  is  a  welcome  sign.  The  present  war  has 
shown  that  some  of  our  ablest  tacticians  have  gone 
astray,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  see  what  natural 
tactics  can  now  accomplish. 

As  to  the  general  narrative  of  the  war,  Sir  Redvers 
Buller's  telegram  has  overshadowed  all  other  events. 
To  dilate  at  length  on  what  happened  at  the  Tugela  is 
unnecessary.     It  is  already  ancient  history  of  bitter 
memory.    A  few  words  on  the  subject  will  therefore  be 
sufficient.     At  4  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  Sir 
Redvers  Buller  marched  out  from  his  camp  at  Chieveley. 
There  are  two  fordable  drifts— about  two  miles  apart — 
over  the  Tugela,  and  at  one  of  these  he  determined  to 
force  a  passage.   A  road  bridge  crosses  the  river  between 
the  two  drifts,  and  between  them  the  river  flows,  in  a 
northerly  direction.   General  Fitzroy  Hart's  brigade  was 
directed  toforce  the  southern  drift  and  General  Hildyard's 
the  Northern,  while  General  Lyttleton's  brigade  was 
posted  in  the  centre  to  support  either.    It  soon  became 
evident  that  General  Hart  would  not  be  able  to  force 
the  passage.    Indeed  considering  that  neither  the  Boer 
position    nor   strength  was  known,  that  his  artillery 
had  not  been  shaken,  and  that  General  Hart's  advance 
was  made  over  open  ground  which  afforded  no  cover, 
it  would  have  been  almost  a  miracle  had  anything  else 
happened.    That  brigade  was  therefore  recalled,  and 
General  Hildyard's  was  dispatched  to  try  its  luck  at 
the  Northern  Drift.     For  this  purpose  it  appears  that 
the  guns  which  had  been  with  General  Hart  were  sent 
to  their  assistance.      Presumably  the  latter  had  no 
escort.    At  any  rate  in  his  anxiety  to  reach  his  desti- 
nation quickly,   Colonel    Long  proceeded    along  the 
river   to  Colenso.      But    suddenly  he  found  himself 
within  point-blank  range  of  the  Boer  rifle  fire,  with  the 
unhappy  result  that  his  guns  were  soon  out  of  action. 
Gallant  attempts  were  made  to  rescue  them.    But  Sir 
Redvers  Buller,  who  must  himself  have  been  on  the 
spot,  seeing  that  another  attempt  could  only  result  in  a 
useless  sacrifice  of  life,  withdrew  his  troops.    Thus  the 
first  attempt  to  relieve  Ladysmith  has  failed.  But 
though  we  have  recently  heard  little  from  Ladysmith,  the 
last  reports  were  favourable.    From  the  South  also  little 
news  reaches  us.   General  Gatacre  has  retired  to  Putter's 
Kraal,  and  will  not  be  able  to  make  any  headway  until 
he  has  received  large  reinforcements.    On  the  other 
hand  General  French  appears  to  be  holding  his  own 
at  Arundel,  some  fifteen  miles  from  Naauwpoort.     It  is 
however  to  be  feared  that  the  rising  in  the  neighbour- 


hood is  extensive.  In  the  West  the  Boers  are  strength- 
ening their  positions,  and  Lord  Methuen  is  too  weak  to 
attack  them.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  good  his  advance 
has  done.  No  disquieting  news  has  come  from  Kim- 
berley.  But  the  chances  of  its  early  relief  are  more 
remote  than  was  the  case  a  few  weeks  ago.  As  for 
Mafeking  and  its  gallant  defenders,  no  praise  can  be  too 
high,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  they  will  not  succumb. 

Our  immense  forces  in  South  Africa  are  widely- 
scattered,  and  it  is  now  impossible  for  any  of  them 
to  act  on  the  offensive.  On  nearly  every  occasion  we 
have  encountered  the  Boers  complete  victory  has  been 
snatched  from  our  hands  by  some  piece  of  Boer  trickery 
or  Boer  ambush.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  generals, 
before  attacking  in  the  future,  will  make  much  more 
sure  of  the  enemy's  whereabouts.  Hitherto  we 
have  made  no  attempt  to  harass  their  lines  of  communi- 
cation. It  is  true  that  the  latter  are  supposed  to  be  a 
self-supporting  force.  There  must  be  some  waggons 
&c.  on  their  lines  of  communication,  and  to  reach  these 
should  have  most  important  results.  No  doubt  the 
lack  of  cavalry-  has  much  to  do  with  this.  Still  it  is 
unfortunate  that  we  always  know  so  little  of  the  enemy's 
whereabouts.  In  this  however  our  generals  are  not 
altogether  to  blame.  To  start  with,  mounted  troops 
should  have  been  dispatched  earlier  to  the  seat  of  war  ; 
and  all  the  efforts  we  are  now  making  to  organise 
mounted  forces  should  have  been  made  two  months 
ago.  Our  long  neglect  of  the  transport  service  too  is 
beginning  to  tell.  Transport  on  a  large  scale  cannot 
be  organised  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  We 
may  buy  thousands  of  animals  and  hundreds  r'of 
waggons.  But  if — through  our  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  policy  —  we  wait  till  the  flag  has 
fallen  before  acting,  how  can  we  expect  success? 
Sir  Redvers  Buller's  action  has  been  paralysed  through 
this,  and  it  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  he  was  unable 
to  make  the  turning  movement  we  had  expected.  The 
worst  feature  is  that  at  least  a  month  must  elapse 
before  anything  really  decisive  can  be  done  towards 
rectifying  matters.  It  seems  lamentable  that  more 
corps  of  Uitlanders  and  loyal  colonists  were  not  enrolled 
at  the  start.  They  knew  the  country,  and  this  might 
have  averted  more  than  one  disaster.  Moreover  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  play  the  Boer  game 
as  well  as  the  Boers  themselves.  To  change  a  plan  to 
meet  various  subsidiary  contingencies  is  rarely  success- 
ful, and  the  present  is  a  case  in  point.  Had  the  original 
scheme  of  our  advance  through  the  Orange  Free  State 
been  carried  out,  the  plight  of  Ladysmith  and  Kimberley 
could  have  been  no  worse  than  it  is  to-day,  and  it  might 
have  been  better.  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener 
will  have  a  hard  task  before  them  :  but  although  the 
country  is  entirely,  and  the  class  of  work  partially,  new 
to  both,  they  may  well  be  trusted  to  do  what  is  best 
under  the  circumstances. 


THE  CARIS BROOKE  MEMORIAL. 

THE  memorial  which  it  is  proposed  to  raise  to  King 
Charles  I.  on  the  250th  anniversary  of  his  death 
will  have  reminded  Churchmen  of  a  day  always  regarded 
by  the  Anglican  Church  as  the  most  tragic  and  sorrowful 
in  her  annals.  It  is  a  day  of  pride  to  her  nevertheless, 
since  on  it  her  Apostolical  principles  and  heritage  in 
historic  Christendom  were  sealed  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world  by  a  King  of  England's  blood.  The  memorial  to 
King  Charles  is  to  take  shape,  says  the  venerable  Miss 
Charlotte  Yonge,  "not  in  a  personal  image,  but  in  the 
restoration  of  a  fallen  temple  of  his  Lord."  This  is  the 
roofless  church  of  S.  Nicholas  within  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
which  has  a  vicar  (at  present  the  Rector  of  Whipping- 
ham),  a  trifling  endowment,  and  more  than  four 
hundred  unchurched  parishioners.  It  is  proposed  to 
repair  the  little  building,  refurnish  it  in  a  dignified 
manner,  and  restore  it  tothe  public  worship  of  theChurch 
of  England,  a  worship  denied  to  the  King  himself, 
while  awaiting  death  there,  and  to  his  captive  child — 
the  "  pale,  white  rose  of  royal  race" — who  died  within 
the  castle  walls.  Certainly  no  spot  in  England  has 
more  pathetic  memories.  Keble  roamed  through  it 
"with  beating  heart." 

Charles  and  Cromwell  are  the  protagonists  in  that 
high  tragedy.    It  is  inevitable  that  men's  judgment  in. 
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regarding  them  should  be  governed  partly  by  sympa- 
thetic temperament,  according  as  they  admire  the  type 
of  coarse,  strong,  middle-class,  puritan  Englishman, 
undaunted,  unscrupulous,  yet  "  a  man  of  compromises," 
or  the  stately  high-bred  idealist,  the  fastidious  friend  of 
artists,  scholars  and  theologians,  the  personification  of 
melancholy  kinglihood  and  old  world  grace,  fixed  on 
ends  and  principles  but  vacillating  as  to  means  and 
instruments',  wanting  something  which  makes  character 
great  but  never  wanting  in  that  regal  and  personal 
fascination  which  caused  men  to  pour  out  for  him 
their  lives  like  water.  To  borrow  the  words 
which  Macaulay  puts  into  Cowley's  mouth,  "  Never 
was  there  a  more  gracious  prince  or  a  more 
proper  gentleman.  In  every  pleasure  he  was  tempe- 
rate, in  conversation  mild  and  grave,  in  friendship 
constant,  to  his  servants  liberal,  to  his  queen  faithful 
and  loving,  in  battle  brave,  in  sorrow  and  captivity 
resolved,  in  death  most  Christian  and  forgiving."  But 
Aristotle  lays  down  that  true  tragedy  must  represent  a 
man  in  the  highest  station,  a  good  man  but  not  fault- 
less, who  through  some  one  great  error  falls  from 
happiness  into  the  extreme  of  misfortune  ;  and  Charles 
on  the  scaffold  ascribed  his  fate  to  his  abandon- 
ment of  Strafford.  Even  more  are  men's  judgment* 
about  the  actors  on  that  stage  governed  by  their 
instinctive  or  reasoned  predilection  for  the  cause  which 
one  or  the  other  represented.  It  is  this  that  makes  the 
seventeenth  century  so  spectacular,  that  in  that  age  was 
fought  out  in  blood  the  battle  of  ideas.  Is  authority 
from  above  or  from  below?  Is  the  King  the  vice- 
gerent of  the  Ascended,  or  the  delegate  only  of  a 
"  social  compact "  ?  Is  the  basis  of  government  and 
national  life  mystical  or  merely  utilitarian  ?  Not  that 
Cromwell,  who,  Mr.  Morley  says,  "failed  wherever 
force  was  useless,"  exactly  represented  government  by 
consent. 

Ot  less  abiding  interest  is  the  question  which  occupies 
constitutional  experts,  whether  in  the  actual  matters  of 
dispute  King  or  Parliament  was  in  the  right.  We  are 
beginning  to  be  emancipated  from  the  dogmas  of  the 
old-fashioned  Whig  historians,  and  can  view  the 
question  more  impartially.  If,  remarks  Mr.  Morley, 
Cromwell  is  no  longer  crudely  painted  as  a  mere  canting 
hypocrite,  we  "  are  escaping  from  the  other  school  that 
dismissed  Charles  as  a  tyrant,  Laud  as  a  driveller  and 
a  bigot,  and  Wentworth  as  an  apostate."  He  points 
out  that  it  is  at  least  arguable  "whether  the  real 
Conservative  on  the  old  lines  of  the  constitution 
was  not  King  Charles  himself,"  and  that  in  some  of 
the  transactions  which  took  place  before  the  resort 
to  arms  the  Commons  "  defied  both  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  old  law."  Moreover,  "  this  double 
and  deep  reaching  quarrel,  partly  religious  and  partly 
political,  Charles  did  not  create.  He  inherited  it  in 
all  its  sharpness  along  with  the  royal  crown."  The 
King's  fault,  Mr.  Morley  thinks,  was  that  "  he  never 
saw  things  as  they  were.  He  had  taste,  imagina- 
tion, logic,  but  he  was  a  dreamer,  an  idealist  and  a 
theoriser,  in  which  there  might  have  been  good  rather 
than  evil  if  only  his  dreams,  theories  and  ideals  had 
not  been  out  of  relation  with  the  hard  duties  of  a  day 
of  storm."  Professor  Gardiner  also  does  justice  to 
"  the  higher  motives  never  absent  from  Charles' 
mind."  "  It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  sovereignty 
claimed  by  the  Commons  had  never  been  theirs,  and  in 
;the  unlimited  form  in  which  they  claimed  it  never  ought 
to  be  theirs."  But  the  tide  was  running  violently 
towards  liberty.  "  On  the  one  side  was  undoubtedly 
'  both  law  and  tradition.  On  the  other  side  the  necessity 
•of  shaping  legislation  by  the  wishes  of  the  nation." 
Charles  was  "  isolated  in  the  midst  of  his  generation. 
He  had  no  wish  to  erect  a  despotism,  to  do  injustice, 
Or  to  heap  up  wealth  at  the  expense  of  his  subjects.  It 
he  had  confidence  in  his  own  judgment,  his  confidence 
was  not  without  justification. "  But  he  failed  in  testing 
friend  or  foe,  and  could  not  guide  the  whirlwind. 

Politics  and  religion  are  inseparable.  The  presen 
tardy  movement  to  honour  King  Charles'  memory 
L  keeps  clear,  however,  of  controversies,  and  rests  simp1; 
i  on  the  undisputed  fact  that  the  King  voluntarily 
I  accepted  a  public  and  violent  death  in  order  to  preserve 
i  the  Church  of  England  as  part  of  the  Catholic  Fold 
i  "  The  Puritan  party,"  says  Bishop  Creighton,  "were 


not  struggling  for  toleration  but  for  mastery.  Every 
point  of  concession  gained  was  but  a  step  towards  a 
new  demand.  .  .  .  The  Church  was  surrounded  by 
powerful  foes,  and  it  seemed  almost  impossible  for  it  to 
make  good  its  mediate  position  ....  Had  Charles  been 
willing  to  abandon  the  Church  and  give  up  Episco- 
pacy he  might  have  saved  his  throne  and  his  life,  but 
on  this  point  he  stood  firm  ;  for  this  he  died,  and  by 
dying  saved  it  for  the  future."  Such,  after  all,  is  not  a 
contemptible  nor  everyday  form  of  "Church  Defence." 
Happy  is  a  Church  whose  chief  rulers  are  found  in 
prison  and  on  the  scaffold.  Not  hers  surely  the 
sterility  which  Newman  attributed  to  her. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 

TN  his  recent  book  on  "  First  Principles  in  Politics" 
-L  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  invites  his  readers  to  consider  a 
question  which  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
period  when  we  commemorate  not  only  the  birth  of  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  but  the  introduction  of  new 
principles  into  social  and  political  not  less  than  into 
individual  life.  The  question  is  "  Can  the  social 
problem  be  rationally  treated  without  that  belief  in  the 
Divine  Law  of  Righteousness  expressed  in  the  teaching 
of  Christ  concerning  poverty  and  riches  ? "  In  a 
parenthesis  of  this  question  Mr.  Lilly  indicates  his  belief 
that  the  solution  of  the  problem  must  not  be  expected, 
"  it  will  never  be  solved."  Most  of  the  problems  oflife, 
indeed,  are  like  some  problems  of  mathematics,  they 
are  only  capable  of  approximate  solutions,  and 
the  perfectibility  of  human  nature  and  life  here 
and  now  has  never  been  a  Christian  view,  except 
in  the  case  of  certain  abnormal  offshoots  from  the 
Church.  Generally  speaking  extreme  optimistic  views 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  eradicating  the  evils  of  man's 
nature  and  of  his  surroundings  have  been  either  non- 
Christian  or  anti-Christian.  Modern  science,  for  example, 
has  tried  to  humanise  the  dreariness  of  its  materialism 
by  supposing  some  inherent  physical  principle  of  perfec- 
tion implying  the  necessary  development  of  life  into  its 
highest  forms  ;  but  this  scientific  optimism  has,  on  the 
whole,  given  way  to  the  feeling  that  this  is  not  now 
so  very  certain  in  view  of  many  of  the  facts.  Philo- 
sophical utilitarianism  and  mercantile  economics,  both 
equally  soulless,  have  ignored  the  difficulty  which 
Christianity  has  placed  in  the  forefront  of  its  teaching  as 
the  main  obstacle  in  establishing  that  kind  and  degree 
of  happiness  which  do  lie  within  the  possibilities  of 
human  nature.  The  corruption  of  this  nature,  which  is 
the  most  stubborn  factor  of  the  social  problem,  upon 
which  Christianity  insists  as  a  vital  fact,  and  as  a 
spiritual  disease  requiring  a  spiritual  remedy,  has  been 
minimised,  stress  has  been  placed  upon  the  efficacy 
of  secular  education  and  the  improvement  of  material 
conditions,  and  the  relations  of  men  to  each  other  have 
been  founded  on  the  basis  of  secular  rights  to  the 
consequent  exclusion  of  religious  duties.  In  short, 
political  and  economical  teaching  has  been  mere  em- 
piricism which  either  denied  the  existence  of  an  abso- 
lute standard  of  Tightness,  or  regarded  it  as  of  no  practical 
value  in  the  business-like  arrangements  which  were  to 
secure  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 
Even  evangelicalism  in  religion  may  be  regarded  in 
great  measure  as  a  sort  of  utilitarianism  which  ignored 
the  social  side  of  Christian  doctrine,  in  much  the  same 
way  that  philosophical  utilitarianism  ignored  its  declara- 
tion of  the  need  for  spiritual  influence  upon  the  individual 
character  and  motive,  if  men  were  to  discharge  their 
duties  one  towards  another.  Failure  to  appreciate  this 
twofold  nature  of  Christian  teaching  is  responsible  for 
the  small  progress  that  has  been  made  after  so  many 
centuries  towards  such  solution  of  the  social  problem  as 
is  feasible. 

With  an  accumulated  scientific  and  practical  know- 
ledge we  are  in  a  much  more  favourable  position  for 
advance  than  at  any  oiher  stage  of  our  social  and 
political  life,  if  we  do  not  forget  the  spiritual  ideal  in 
studying  the  mere  machinery.  Our  need  now  is  to  fix 
our  attention  on  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  parable  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus  even  more  than  upon  theories 
and  schemes  for  the  reconstruction  of  society.  These 
will  follow  in  their  proper  order  when  the  rich  in 
intellect  and  virtue  as  well  as  in  wealth  have  thoroughly 
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comprehended,  in  the  light  of  its  teaching',  their 
duty  towards  the  poor.  If  the  Dives  of  the  future 
is  to  be  as  materialistic  in  his  conceptions  of  life 
as  his  prototype  of  the  parable,  then  Christians  are 
bound  to  see  in  the  parable  a  description  of  that 
condition  of  disunion  in  the  various  classes  of  society 
which  will  end  its  dissolution.  We  are  presented  with 
a  curious  picture  ;  a  world  here  in  which  Lazarus  is 
disinherited  ;  elsewhere  a  spiritual  society  from  which 
Dives  is  excluded.  "The  rich  man  must  share  with 
the  beggar  in  this  world,  if  he  would  have  fellowship 
and  portion  with  him  in  the  next."  This  was  the  sense 
in  which  the  mediaeval  churchmen  understood  the 
parable.  In  other  words  the  Christian  teaching  is  that 
in  proportion  as  our  best  social  and  political  conceptions 
are  realised  here,  in  that  proportion  will  the  divine 
intentions  for  our  spiritual  well-being  in  a  future  life  be 
more  widely  realised.  It  is  another  side  of  the  Christian 
teaching  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  regard  to  the 
individual,  that  he  can  by  his  own  actions  frustrate  the 
true  purpose  of  his  creation. 

In  this  recognition  of  the  solidarity  of  the  rich,  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  term,  with  the  poor,  lies  whatever 
possibility  there  is  of  social  improvement.  The  social 
problem  for  them  is  a  spiritual  one  as  it  also  is  for  the 
poor.  For  both  the  spiritual  idea  is  essential.  In  order 
that  what  can  be  done,  even  under  the  conditions  of  our 
actual  life,  may  be  done  to  relieve  the  burden  under  which 
both  rich  and  poor,  with  the  whole  creation,  "travail 
together  in  pain  until  now,"  those  who  should  be  our 
leaders  of  thought  and  action  must  "lift  their  heads 
towards  heaven  to  direct  all  souls,  to  turn  all  expec- 
tations, towards  a  life  beyond  this,  where  justice  shall 
be  done,  where  justice  shall  be  requited."  So  wrote 
Victor  Hugo  ;  and  of  the  power  of  such  spirits  over 
the  destinies  of  future  generations  Goethe  was  thinking 
when  he  wrote  the  verses  of  which  Mr.  Walter  Sichel 
has  made  so  beautiful  a  translation  : 

"  Yet  yonder  the  presage 

Of  spirits  is  thrilling, 
Of  masters  fulfilling 

Our  life  with  their  message 
Of  just  men  made  perfect. 

They  weave  in  the  starland 

Of  silence,  as  ever, 
For  work,  for  endeavour, 

The  conqueror's  garland, 
And  bid  us  '  Hope  onward.'  " 


WOODCOCK  SHOOTING. 

THE  woodcock  is  always  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  — 
in  the  woods  or  on  toast.  He  is  at  once  the 
delight  of  the  sportsman  and  the  gourmet.  His  arrival 
is  anxiously  expected,  but  is  extremely  uncertain,  for  it 
depends  on  the  severity  of  northern  winters.  Some 
four-fifths  of  the  birds  are  migrants  or  visitors,  and  for 
She  most  part  are  Scandinavians,  Finns  or  Russians, 
though  not  a  few  are  frozen  out  from  the  swamps  of 
Central  Germany.  Those  that  winter  and  nest  with  us 
have  been  diminishing  in  numbers  in  the  South,  but 
they  have  increased  through  the  last  century  in  North 
Scotland  with  the  great  extension  of  the  fir  woods.  As 
our  guests  are  uncertain  in  their  arrival,  so  they  are 
strangely  capricious  in  their  tastes.  They  are  seldom 
to  be  seen  in  certain  copses  or  hollows,  with  springs, 
streams  and  shelter,  which  seem  eminently  suitable 
to  them,  while  they  will  gather  by  some  inexplicable 
instinct  into  localities  apparently  far  less  favoured. 
You  can  seldom  tell  with  certainty  where  to  have  them. 
As  Mr.  Gilbert  Glossin  rematked  to  young  Hazlewood, 
there  is  always  better  shooting  on  the  Ellangowan  side 
of  the  Hazleshaws  burn,  though  both  exposures  were 
capital.  Few  birds  are  worse  fitted  for  long  flights. 
With  unkindly  winds  they  are  driven  far  out  of  their 
courses,  and  multitudes  must  meet  with  watery  graves. 
Moreover  it  is  their  habit  to  eat  often  and  voraciously, 
and  they  can  ill  contend  on  no  commons  against  baffling 
breezes.  When  they  sight  the  land  and  flutter  down  on 
our  shores,  they  are  frequently  in  the  last  stage  of 
exhaustion.  But  they  put  on  flesh  as  fast  as  they 
lose  it :  their  digestion  is  as  perfect  as  their  appetite 
is  insatiable,  and    in    a  day  or  two,  in  the  words 


of  Job,  they  are  again  fat  and  well  liking.  They  have 
a  warm,  but  very  inhospitable  reception.  No  man 
gives  law  to  a  cock  and  each  gun  in  the  party  is  shoot- 
ing jealous.  To  kill  one  is  literally  a  feather  in  the  cap, 
for  the  Briton  proudly  sports  the  under-wing  feather  as 
the  Tyrolese  glories  in  the  plume  of  the  blackcock.  And 
there  is  a  sort  of  mythical  credit  attaching  to  a  shot  of 
which  the  difficulty  is  magnified.  That  is  owing  very 
much  to  the  woodcock  being  the  object  of  flurried  snap- 
shots at  the  shortest  range  or  at  all  possible  and  im- 
possible distances.  He  is  generally  flushed  in  thick 
cover,  and  zigzags  through  the  branches,  before  he  gets 
fairly  into  his  swing.  But  there  is  really  a  deal  of 
knack  in  woodcock  shooting,  though  there  are  few  who 
are  fortunate  in  sufficient  practice  to  cultivate  it.  The 
first  flight  is  always  slow  and  hesitating,  for  the  wood- 
cock like  the  nightjar  only  goes  forth  to  feed  towards 
the  dusk,  and  has  been  lying  through  the  day  under  the 
frozen  fern  or  a  snow-flattened  branch  of  bramble.  He 
rises  stiff  and  mazed,  and  blinking  like  an  owl  in  the 
sunshine.  Shoot  quick  and  never  give  him  a  yard  of 
law  with  the  first  barrel  :  if  y  ou  have  a  chance  with  the 
second  down  some  open  alley  so  much  the  better, 
though  then  the  flight  is  fast  enough  in  all  conscience. 
However  thanks  to  the  sheltering  cover,  to  nervousness 
and  over-eag'erness,  many  birds  are  "  muffed  "  by  good 
average  shots,  though  there  is  always  a  fair  chance  of 
flushing  them  a  second  time.  After  that,  there  is 
seldom  a  third  opportunity.  It  used  to  be  supposed 
that  with  woodcock  as  with  snipe  a  slight  graze 
will  suffice  to  drop  them,  but  that  fallacy  is 
exploded.  They  can  carry  away  a  fair  amount  of 
shot ;  and  we  believe  that  not  a  few  that  are  killed 
stone-dead  are  never  picked  up. 

As  a  rule  the  shooting  party  even  where  birds  are 
expected  may  be  well  content  with  two  or  three  couple, 
and  elsewhere  a  stray  wanderer  is  greeted  as  a  god- 
send. But  there  are  favoured  districts  in  Western 
Ireland  and  Western  Scotland  where  the  migrants 
land  in  great  flights  and  heavy  bags  may  be  made. 
Buying  Muckross  with  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  Lord 
Ardilaun  becomes  proprietor  of  perhaps  the  best  wood- 
cock ground  in  the  islands.  Sir  Henry  Booth,  with  a 
few  friends,  has  killed  300  in  three  days'  shooting  at 
Lissadel,  though  the  most  remarkable  feat  ever  recorded 
is  that  of  Lord  Clermont,  reported  by  Daniel.  He 
backed  himself  to  kill  fifty  couple  in  a  day,  in  some 
covers  in  County  Cavan.  He  won  his  bet  wiih  a  trifle 
over,  and  it  must  be  remembered  the  affair  came  off  in 
the  beginning  of  the  century  when  his  Lordship  was 
shooting  with  flint  locks.  We  have  had  some  excit- 
ing sport  in  Western  Argyllshire  and  may  indulge  by 
way  of  illustration  in  a  reminiscence  of  the  shores  of 
Loch  Fyne.  One  chilly  evening  a  telegram  was 
delivered  to  a  little  dinner  party  in  the  New  Club, 
Edinburgh  :  "  Like  setting  in  for  hard  frost.  Duncan 
Macalister " — and  indeed  they  had  been  waiting  in 
anxious  expectation  of  news.  Next  afternoon  a  party 
of  five — four  for  a  rubber,  with  a  fifth  to  cue  in  — 
were  driving  across  from  Loch  Gilphead  to  Inverary. 
They  put  up  at  the  inn  at  Inverary,  though  the 
shooting  lies  ten  miles  away,  but  the  lodge  had  lately 
been  burned  down.  In  the  early  morning  they  were  on 
the  road  again,  the  horse  hoofs  ringing  on  hard  frozen 
ground,  as  they  skirted  the  windings  of  the  shore 
between  wooded  hill  and  wrack-strewn  shingle.  The 
difficulty  in  that  romantic  solitude  is  hunting  up  a 
sufficiency  of  beaters,  but  Mr.  Macalister  who  is  faith- 
fully keeping  tryste,  has  mustered  a  scratch  party  of 
some  half-score  of  various  sorts  and  sizes.  Nothing 
can  be  more  picturesque  than  the  fall  of  the  ground, 
nor  can  anything-  be  much  stiffer  walking.  A  succession 
of  streams  have  their  sources  in  the  heathery  moorlands 
high  above  and  each,  in  the  springtime  and  the  swell  of 
the  spates,  comes  plunging  down  a  deep  ravine,  through 
pools  alternating  with  cascades.  But  now  all  are 
locked  fast  in  icy  fetters  ;  and  the  heather  fringes 
sparkle  to  the  sunbeams  like  crystal  chandeliers.  There 
are  scattered  clumps  of  holly  and  rowan.  The  lower 
boughs  of  the  firs  with  a  thin  covering  of  snow  are 
weighted  down  into  tangled  beds  of  bracken,  and  each 
spray  and  tendril  is  glittering  with  hoar  frost.  When 
you  force  your  way  through  a  bit  of  thorny  jungle,  the 
icicles  come  tumbling  down  your  neck  in  showers  ;  if 
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you  turn  it,  each  step  in  the  open  is  treacherous,  and 
the  heel  of  the  boot  slips  on  the  heather  roots.  Never 
was  a  better  place  for  a  mixed  bag  :  even  red  deer  from 
the  open  forest  may  have  taken  refuge  in  the  lower 
woods  :  there  are  stray  packs  of  game  that  have  followed 
suit,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  pheasants  :  but  the  staple 
of  the  sport  is  woodcock,  roe  and  blackgame. 

Stumbling  forward  in  ill-dressed  line,  with  the  gun 
in  full  cock,  for  it  is  all  snap  shooting,  you  never 
can  tell  what  is  to  get  up  next.  It  may  be  a  roe  or  it 
may  be  a  woodcock,  and  with  No.  4  in  one  barrel  and 
No.  6  in  the  other,  you  are  apt  to  make  unfortunate 
mistakes.  The  roe  as  a  rule  is  the  shyest  of  animals, 
but  now  tamed  by  the  cold,  and  tried  by  hunger,  he 
cowers  under  the  fir-boughs  till  you  may  actually  set 
foot  on  him.  You  get  caught  up  in  the  prickles  of  a 
patch  of  holly,  and  at  that  untoward  moment  there  is 
a  faint  flutter  among  shrivelled  leaves,  and  the  brown 
shadow  is  seen  shooting  athwart  the  dazzling  sunbeams. 
From  right  and  left,  from  time  to  time,  comes  the  cry 
of  "  mark  cock,"  and  these  cocks  seem  to  have  a  dia- 
bolical instinct  for  dodging  behind  screens  or  contriving 
surprises.  But  you  cannot  complain  that  there  is  any 
lack  of  them.  On  the  one  side  the  frosts  have  brought 
them  in  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  have  driven 
them  down  from  the  uplands  to  the  shelter.  Under 
the  frosted  fir-boughs  and  in  the  depths  of  the  holly- 
thickets  they  sit  as  close  as  the  roe-deer  crouch.  It  is 
marvellous  how  in  these  circumstances  one  of  them 
will  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  line  of  really  creditable  per- 
formers, zigzagging  and  skimming  in  and  out  of  the 
trees.  But  a  fair  chance  will  come  now  and  again  :  and 
great  are  the  triumph  and  satisfaction  when  you  wipe 
your  next-door  neighbour's  eye,  and  can  hear  him  mutter- 
ing benedictions  at  large.  The  cream  of  that  wild 
shooting  is  when  you  are  told  off  to  crown  the  crest 
of  an  abyss,  with  the  beaters  far  down  in  the  bottom 
or  scrambling  along  the  precipitous  sides.  The  cock 
sprung  from  below  may  come  up  literally  skylarking 
and  though  it  is  open  shooting  the  pace  is  severe  :  or  the 
glossy  blackcock  goes  sweeping  down  the  wind  alter- 
nately folding  and  expanding  his  powerful  pinions,  till 
meeting  the  fatal  charge  and  still  borne  forward  by  his 
impetus,  he  falls  crashing  in  the  thicket  in  the  depths 
with  a  shock  that  should  break  every  bone  in  his  body. 

When  steps  have  been  retraced  in  the  falling  shadows, 
there  in  the  lamplight  is  such  a  show  of  spoil  to  be 
stowed  away  as  never  gladdened  the  soul  of  the 
Dutch  Weenix  who  found  his  studies  in  the  meres  and 
copses  of  the  Low  Countries.  Eight  and  a  half  couple 
of  cocks  is  by  no  means  bad,  and  yet  we  should  have 
done  better.  As  for  the  dinners  which  are  the  finales  of 
these  eventful  days,  they  are  far  from  the  least  pleasant 
parts  of  the  programmes.  Beginning  with  Scotch  hare 
soup  made  according  to  the  generous  recipe  of  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  with  sundry  hares  to  the  tureen,  or 
with  the  cock-a-leekie  in  which  the  most  venerable  of 
blackgame  comes  in  usefully  for  stock,  with  perhaps  the 
saddle  or  hindquarter  of  a  roe,  stewed  down  in  carrots 
as  the  piece  de  resistance,  they  end  with  the  woodcocks 
which,  alas,  in  this  miserable  life,  will  always  fall  short 
of  perfection.  For  the  trails  should  be  served  fresh,  and 
the  flesh  wants  several  days'  hanging.  The  only  alter- 
native is  the  epicurean  refinement  of  using  the  trails  of 
the  day  with  birds  that  were  bagged  a  week  before. 
But  going  to  that  length  you  may  as  well  go  one  better 
by  bringing  your  own  Burgundy  and  paying  corkage  on 
the  Romance  or  Chambertin. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

FEW  studies  are  more  interesting  than  that  of  the 
incidental  changes  produced  by  inventions  and 
innovations,  designed  and  introduced  for  specific  and 
limited  purposes.  A  classical  example  is  afforded  by 
the  development  of  printing.  The  political  changes 
produced  by  that  development  are  far  greater  than 
the  literary,  the  educational,  and  the  intellectual. 
In  the  same  way  the  application  of  steam-power  to 
industry  has  produced  social  changes  in  many 
respects  of  much  deeper  importance  than  those  it 
has  produced  in  the  mere  process  of  industry  itself. 
It  has  caused  population  to  advance  by  leaps  and 
bounds ;  it  has  shifted  what  we  may  call  the  social 


centre  of  gravity  from  the  country  to  manufacturing 
towns.  By  making  the  population  redundant,  and 
by  encouraging  trade,  it  has  caused  the  expansion 
of  empires  and  the  occupation  of  new  countries  ; 
and  has  changed  the  aspect  of  the  politics  of  the 
whole  world.  The  application  of  steam-power  to 
locomotion  has  not  been  less  fertile  as  a  cause  of 
incalculable  and  undesigned  transformations.  We  do 
not  then  refer  to  it  in  connexion  with  the  transport  of 
merchandise.  Railways  and  steam-ships,  regarded  in 
this  light,  must  be  classed  with  steam-power  as  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  manufacture.  We  are  referring  to 
steam-power  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  personal 
travel  :  and  we  are  referring  more  especially  to  railways, 
and  to  the  railways  of  our  own  country;  for  these  it  is 
that  will  teach  us  the  most  telling  and  familiar  lesson. 
Just  as  the  successive  changes  produced  by  the  manu- 
facturing steam-engine  have  been  greater  than  the 
changes  which  we  may  call  purely  industrial,  so  have  the 
social  changes  produced  by  the  development  of  railway 
travelling  been  greater  than  the  increase  of  convenience 
which  was  its  sole  proximate  object. 

These  social  changes  which  are  traceable  in  all  ranks 
of  society,  are  most  noticeable  and  most  easily  traced 
in  the  higher.  They  are  specially  noticeable  in  the 
aspect  of  what  is  called  the  London  season.  The 
old  London  season,  which  meant  a  residence  in  London, 
practically  unbroken  for  three  months,  or  even  four,  is 
now  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  London  season  of  to-day, 
is  not  so  much  a  residence  in  London,  as  a  rapid  series 
of  visits  to  it — visits  which  are  broken  by  Whitsuntide, 
by  the  Ascot  week,  by  weeks  spent  at  Newmarket,  and 
by  constant  parties  in  the  country  from  Saturday  to 
Monday  ;  whilst  numbers  of  people,  who  once  took 
houses  for  the  season,  now  come  for  five  or  six  weeks 
to  hotels.  The  principal  reason  of  this  change  is  that 
whereas  whilsttravelling  was  slow  and  expensive,  London 
formed  the  only  practicable  meeting  place  for  the  mem- 
bers of  what  is  called  Society,  they  can  now  with  equal 
ease  meet  each  other  elsewhere  ;  and  any  country 
house,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  racecourse, 
can  be  transformed,  at  a  moment's  notice,  into  a 
fragment  of  Mayfair.  In  other  words,  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  possible  to  enjoy  London  society 
without  remaining  in  London.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  society  in  the  country 
has  undergone  a  corresponding  change.  Just  as  society 
in  London  had  formerly  a  distinctively  London  charac- 
ter, so  in  the  country  formerly  it  had  a  distinctively 
county  character,  of  which  the  old  open  hospitality  at 
Wentworth  Woodhouse  may  be  regarded  as  the  last 
survival.  This  county  character  it  has  now  almost 
completely  lost.  Let  us  take  any  party  in  any  country- 
house  to-day,  from  the  north  of  Scotland  down  to  the 
west  of  Cornwall,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  persons 
composing  it  come  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It 
is  a  gathering  of  friends,  and  intimates  ;  but  it  is  not 
a'  gathering  of  neighbours.  The  duration  of  such 
gatherings  has  changed  likewise.  In  the  north  of 
Scotland,  no  doubt  the  duration  of  a  visit  is  longer  than 
it  is,  as  a  rule,  in  one  of  the  home  counties.  In  the  latter 
it  may  last  for  three  or  perhaps  four  days  ;  in  the  former 
for  a  fortnight.  But  where  visitors  stay  for  a  fortnight 
now,  in  old  times  they  would  have  stayed  for  at  least  a 
month. 

This  change  from  a  leisurely,  and  in  the  local  sense 
a  neighbourly  life,  to  a  wider  life  and  one  of  more 
hurried  movement,  is  specially  brought  home  to  us 
by  the  approach  of  Christmas.  The  old  Christmas, 
as  we  are  constantly  told,  no  longer  exists ;  and 
in  view  of  the  mild  Decembers  to  which  we 
have  been  of  late  accustomed,  it  may  be  appropriately 
said  to  have  gone  "  with  the  last  year's  snows."  Where, 
we  are  asked,  is  the  old  gaiety,  the  old  uproarious  ex- 
citement, tinged  with  a  genial  piety,  shining  from  roar- 
ing fires,  from  flaming  brandy,  from  lighted  church  win- 
dows ;  and  twinkling  from  leaves  of  holly,  and  bunches 
of  hanging  mistletoe  ?  To  this  question  several  answers 
may  be  given.  One  is  that  the  old  mirth  of  Christmas 
was  to  a  great  extent  legendary,  like  the  gladness  of 
a  golden  age.  In  ihis,  there  is  some  truth  ;  but  we 
venture  to  think  not  much.  There  was  in  the  Christmas 
of  former  days  a  something  it  has  now  lost.  To 
what,  then,  is  the  loss  due?    It  is  simply  the  greater 
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variety  in  social  intercourse  that  has  been  introduced 
into  life  by  increased  facilities  for  travel,  and  the  multi- 
plication of  social  gatherings^  Christmas,  in  other 
words,  has  lost  something  of  its  old  glories,  from  the 
same  causes  that  have  subjected  the  London  season 
to  a  like  fate.  Christmas  was  formerly  unrivalled 
amongst  the  social  gatherings  of  the  winter,  just  as 
the  London  season  was  unrivalled  amongst  the  social 
gatherings  of  the  year.  The  importance  of  Christ- 
mas in  this  way  is  not  lost,  but  it  is  no  longer 
unrivalled.  Friends  who  in  former  days  could  meet 
only  during  the  last  week  of  December,  can  now  meet 
with  equal  ease,  perhaps  with  greater  ease,  in  January 
and  February  ;  and  have  very  probably  been  meeting 
constantly  during  September,  October,  and  November  : 
and  railways  which  have  relieved  us  of  the  pain  of 
many  partings  have  of  necessity  taken  something  from 
the  excitement  of  the  once  rare  meetings. 

Something,  however,  of  the  old  Christmas  spirit  still 
survives  in  houses  where  the  Christmas  party  is  largely 
composed  of  children.  A  dozen  or  twenty  adults, 
assembled  for  a  Christmas  visit,  would  hardly  remem- 
ber that  the  time  was  Christmas  at  all,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  crowds  which  they  have  probably  encountered  in 
travelling— for  the  lateness  of  the  trains — the  scarcity  of 
porters — the  bewildering  occurrence  of  what  is  practi- 
cally a  second  Sunday — and  the  added  bewilderment  of 
a  bank-holiday  following.  But  if  to  the  adults  be 
added  a  large  contingent  of  children,  and  if  the  house 
be  spacious  enough  to  allow  the  children  to  play  in  its 
halls  or  galleries  without  inconveniencing  their  elders — 
if  moreover  in  one  of  these  delightful  playgrounds  there 
rises  the  glittering  vision  of  a  present-laden  Christmas- 
tree,  the  traditional  Christmas  spirit  is  sure  to  per- 
vade the  atmosphere,  and  communicate  to  the  veins 
of  age  a  temporary  pulse  of  youth.  Childhood, 
no  doubt,  is  not  the  golden  age  which  some  dreamers 
think  it  :  but  on  many  occasions  in  their  lives  we  may 
be  justified  in  saying  of  children  "  O  fortunatos  nimium 
sua  si  bona  norint !  "  And  chief  amongst  such  occa- 
sions are  children's  social  gatherings  ;  and  chief  amongst 
these  is  a  party  of  which  children  form  a  hu  ge  element, 
a  party  in  a  spacious  house,  gathered  together  for 
Christmas— a  party  the  scene  of  which  is  an  intricate 
and  shining  wonderland — a  party  which  is  itself  a  fairy 
tale,  and  lasts  for  a  whole  enchanted  week.  Christmas 
for  them  still  remains  delightful  ;  because  for  them  its 
social  incidents  still  remain  unique.  We  are  not 
aware  whether  any  philosopher  has  ever  written  an 
essay  on  the  soc;al  uses  of  children — their  social 
uses,  as  distinct  from  their  domestic  uses.  If  no 
philosopher  has  done  so,  we  commend  it  to  him  as  an 
interesting  subject.  If  he  set  himself  to  discuss  it,  the 
first  fact  he  would  have  to  note  would  be  the  remark- 
able extent  to  which  good  spirits — unreasonable  good 
spirits — are  diffused  by  sympathy.  Having  established 
this  fact,  it  would  then  be  his  task  to  show  how  children, 
under  favourable  conditions,  are  a  kind  of  electric 
battery,  from  which  good  spirits  and  a  power  of  enjoy- 
ment, are  communicated  to  the  adults  in  their  neighbour- 
hood :  and  if  he  wished  to  provide  us  with  an  example  of 
this  phenomenon,  he  could  not  do  better  than  take  a 
Christmas  party  which,  without  the  presence  of  children 
would  be  exceptionally  dull  and  depressing  ;  but  which, 
animated  by  their  presence,  may  even,  in  these  days,  be 
exceptionally  cheerful. 


THE  LIFE  OF  MILLAIS.3 

1\  /TILLAIS  had  a  first-rate  will  from  his  infancy,  a 
1 ' 'A  will  to  do  what  he  wanted  and  nothing  else,  and 
a  will  to  be  first  in  what  he  did.  This  cut  short  his 
education,  which  he  promptly  arranged  on  a  basis 
satisfactory  to  himself  by  biting  the  hand  of  the  school- 
master under  whom  he  was  placed,  and  being  thus  set 
free  to  work  only  at  drawing.  The  child  who  did  this 
was  the  youth  who  stormily  brought  the  hangers  of  the 
Academy  to  his  heels,  and  not  the  hangers  only  but  a 
press  and  public  part  attracted,  part  scandalised  by 
his  work,  was  the  man  who  housed  the  woman  he 
loved  in  a  palace  and  from  his  deathbed  brought  the 
Court  itself  to  do  her  honour. 

*  "  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  John  Everett  Millais.''  By  his  Son, 
John  Guille  Millais.    London  :  Methuen  and  Co.  1899. 


Millais  was  eitfyvqs,  splendidly  endowed  in  person  and 
senses,  doing  what  was  suggested  to  him  with  an  ease 
as  effortless  as  the  nature  that  curled  his  hair.  His 
faculties,  narrowed,  nursed  for  painting  in  a  close  home 
life,  kept  in  that  seclusion  all  their  hunger  and  freshness. 
The  upbringing  was  one  to  spoil  a  boy  or  discharge  a 
genius  on  the  world  with  rare  singleness  and  integrity 
of  powers.  English  middle-class  life,  that  fostered  the 
eclosion  of  a  Ruskin  and  a  Millais,  art  coming  to  them 
like  a  strange  god  to  a  virgin  who  conceives,  yielded  an 
irrecoverable  moment  of  innocence  to  that  spirit's  visit- 
ing. It  sent  out  Ruskin  intoxicated  with  vision, 
with  a  divine  lust  of  the  eyes,  forbidden  to  his  fathers, 
that  swallowed  all  others  ;  it  launched  Millais  all  .sharp 
and  eager  sense,  undulled  by  school,  and  if  he  was  to 
win  no  other  sentiment  brooded  over  and  inspired  his. 
first  works  with  intimate  pieties. 

Millais  was  never  to  be  a  man  of  ideas  ;  such  as  he 
gave  words  to  were  trifling  or  confused.    But  his  tem- 
perament was  tinder  to  the  ideas  of  his  friends,  and  the 
first  to  strike  the  match  was  Mr.  Holman  Hunt.  Mr. 
Hunt  was  a  missionary  of  ideas,  who  in  default  of  a 
poet's  temperament  wreaked  himself  upon  painting 
with  a  fanatic  application  to  detail,  and  a  persuasion 
that  moral  significance  of  subject  was  the  excuse  for 
art.     He  was  the  equal  of  Millais  in  determination,  his 
superior  in  constancy  of  character.    Millais,  taking  on 
the  moral  ideas   superficially   and  translating  them, 
when  left  to  himself,  into  an  easier  equivalent  in  his 
own  currency,  drew  from  this  association  the  gain  of 
subjects  conceived  intensely  and  curiously  instead  of 
lazily,  and  the  whip  to  a  close,  naif  exploration  of  the 
thing  seen.    The  presence  of  Holman  Hunt  was  to  him 
that  of  a  bracing  air  or  a  burning  fire  that  set  his  ready 
faculties  to  a  quicker  life.  Suppose  Savonarola  a  painter, 
instigating  not  a  Botticelli,  but  an  indeterminate  pain- 
ter of  infinite  executive  ability,  with  some  rebellious 
poetry  in  him,  but  also  a  terrible  lurking  appetite  for 
the  ordinary.    While  the  association  lasted  how  strange 
a  flame  would  burn  in  that  painter's  work  !    That,  as  I 
read  it,  was  the  situation  while  Millais  lived  with  the 
prophet.     Let  no  man  say  that  Millais  was  not  a  poet. 
While  the  fire  burned  and  shamed  the  appetite  for  the 
ordinary  the  poet  looked  forth;  "Autumn  Leaves," 
"The  Blind  Girl,"  "Apple  Blossoms,"  are  there  to 
prove  it  ;  these  pictures  sprang  near  the  wells  of  "  idle 
tears."    If  we  wish  on  the  other  hand  for  an  example 
of  the  more  mechanical  influence   of  Holman  Hunt 
upon    Millais    uninspired,    we    can    piece   it    out  in 
his   diary   where   he    relates    the    history   of  "The 
Huguenot."  At  the   same   time   as   the  "Ophelia" 
is  growing,  Millais,   with  vague  but  great  diligence, 
is  painting   a  wall  in  the  garden.     It   will    do  for 
a  background  ;  perhaps,  he  tells  Hunt,  some  "Whis- 
pering    Lovers "    will     be    put    ag'ainst     it.  Hunt 
looks' up  from  reading  "Hooker"  and  his  brow  con- 
tracts ;   he  stoops  and  writes  in  the  sand.  Presently 
Millais    asks     the     explanation    of    these  sketches. 
"  These,"  explains  Hunt,  "  are  lovers  as  I  should  treat 
them  ;  there  must  be  a  conflict  of  love  and  duty  ;  you 
have  no  business  else  to  pry  upon  a  lovers'  meeting." 
Then  did   Millais  turn  up  histories  in  the  Museum, 
and  found  the   famous  legend.      The   wall  and  the 
drama  of  love   and  duty   are  remarkable  things  no 
doubt,  but  where  went  the  "lovers  whispering"  that 
might  have  been  another  page  beside  "  St.  Agnes  Eve," 
another  of  these  marriages  of  scene  and  figure  that 
touch  the  heart  so  much  more  nearly  because  mystery  of 
beauty  was  the  go-between.     "  I  honour  duty  twice 
as  much,  if  I  love  beauty  more"  is  the  painter's  saving 
motto.    When  the  intensity  of  the  time  falls  away  and 
the  theme  shallows  out  through  the  "  Brunswicker  "  to 
"Yes  or  No"  we  see  bow  intention  diverges  from 
inspiration,  how  the  dcemon  differs  from    the  moral 
improver. 

The  first  chapter  in  Millais'  life  is  Holman  Hunt  ;  the 
second  is  John  Leech.  Leech  took  Millais  and  had  him 
measured  for  his  first  hunting  breeches,  and  Millais  dis- 
covered what  manner  of  man  he  most  naturally  was. 
The  charmed  time  was  over  during  which  Holman 
Hunt  held  the  world  at  bay,  and  the  poet's  grace  crept 
out  under  the  terrors  of  the  law.  The  world  had  him 
now,  rejoi  ced  in  him,  and  he  in  it.  The  Brotherhood 
was  exchanged  for  cheery  Stoics,  sportsmen,  inarticu- 
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late  epicureans,  all  the  good  fellows  who  slap  one  another 
on  the  back  at  the  Garrick,  with  Thackeray  and 
Trollope  their  hostages.  A  change  must  have  come. 
It  was  impossible  for  Millais,  with  his  developing 
painter  faculty,  to  remain  for  ever  shut  up  in 
Hunt's  method  of  meticulous  water-colour-like  touches 
over  wet  white,  a  method  incapable  of  breadth  and 
natural  values.  The  man  in  Millais  must  have  broken 
that  mould,  and  with  it,  by  a  necessity  we  may  resent, 
but  must  allow,  the  particular  poetry  it  held  for 
him.  When  the  cup  is  broken  the  liquor  runs  out. 
Now,  with  his  susceptibility  to  the  ideas  of  those 
about  him,  his  task  was  to  paint  the  Philistines,  to  be  ;i 
master  of  strong  prose.  This  he  became,  developing  for 
himself  a  style  that  came  near  perfection  of  its  kind  not 
once  or  twice,  but  paying  toll  too  often  for  the  vanity 
and  egotism  life  had  flattered  in  him,  and  for  the 
incapacity  to  criticise  himself,  to  know  when  he  had 
done  well,  when  ill.  "  Best  picture  1  ever  painted  !  "  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  reflection  on  his  work  he  ever 
seems  to  have  attained  ;  he  said  it  of  each  picture  he 
sold.  To  the  end  of  his  life  visits  to  galleries  of  the 
old  masters  seem  to  have  bored  him  more  than  they 
delighted,  and  it  was  with  slowness  and  reluctance  that 
one  or  two  great  painters  made  a  lodgment  in  his 
favour.  He  thought  that  contemporary  drawings  in 
the  illustrated  papers  would  have  made  "  Pheidias  and 
those  fellows  "  sit  up.  He  thought  criticism  of  his  work 
could  only  come  of  spite  and  envy.  The  painter  of  the 
Philistines  had  no  outer  refuge  whence  tomeasure  them. 

These  are  the  outlines  that  trace  themselves  on  the 
mind  as  one  reads  Mr.  John  Guille  Millais'  life  of  his 
father.  The  book  is  of  course  interesting,  but  not  very 
agreeable  to  read,  indeed  its  immediate  effect  is  one  of 
aridity.  Partly  this  is  due  to  its  excessive  length,  near 
a  thousand  highly  glazed  pages  of  material  in  great 
part  tedious.  The  publishers,  I  see,  rank  it  with 
Stevenson's  Letters  in  their  advertisements.  Stevenson 
could  not  write  a  post-card  without  some  outbreak  of 
wit  and  fine  humanity.  Millais  was  a  painter  not  a 
writer  ;  his  letters  are  those  of  a  schoolboy  writing  home, 
facetious  friendly  notes  or  social  perfunctory  notes. 
There  is  nothing  here  of  the  qualities  that  rank 
Constable's  letters  near  the  best  of  those  in  which 
artists  have  expressed  their  ideas  about  their  work. 
Millais  was  clearly,  among  his  comrades,  a  genial  com- 
panion, full  of  spirits,  but  he  is  not  an  interesting 
writer.  His  diary  is  a  wonderful  document  without 
an  idea,  but  full  of  detail  like  a  bad  preraphaelite  pic- 
ture. So-and-so  brings  him  a  rat — a  little  child  tickles 
him  while  he  is  painting — that  is  the  texture  of  it.  Nor 
does  he  strike  many  sparks  from  eminent  corre- 
spondents. The  editor  himself  breaks  off  as  he 
explores  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  compiles  a 
funny  complacent  catalogue  of  acquaintances,  under  the 
headings  "  Army  and  Navy  "  "  Literature  "  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  rare  letters  break  in  with  reviving 
effect  on  the  inevitable  gentle  snobbery  of  such  records. 
But  the  sense  of  discomfort  becomes  more  acute,  one  of 
moral  squalor,  when  we  have  to  read  the  letters  in 
which  Millais,  from  his  childhood  a  successful  man, 
selling  his  pictures  for  good  prices,  complains  as  if  the 
skies  were  falling  because  he  fears  he  cannot  get 
^1,000  for  a  picture.  Ruin  stares  him  in  the  face, 
the  world  is  leagued  against  him,  the  profession  will 
be  impossible.*  This  is  near  the  beginning  of  his 
(  career,  and  we  rub  our  eyes  when  over  the  page  the 
picture  fetches  ^735.  Such  were  his  terrible  struggles. 
Millais  had  no  ounce  of  humour  in  him  to  meet  criticism 
1  and  less  magnanimity.  This  shows  most  ugly  in  the 
1  references  to  Ruskin,  where  it  was  most  to  be  looked  for. 
Mr.  Millais,  an  eminent  sportsman  like  his  father, 
moves  with  pious  but  uncertain  steps  among  his  father's 
,  works  supported  by  "press-cuttings,"  and  incredibly 
concerned  still  with  ancient  rancours  over  "notices." 
He  accepts  frequently  the  arm  of  Mr.  Spielmann,  but 
even  on  him  turns  a  reproachful  eye  when  he  hints  a 
criticism.  The  best  parts  of  the  book  are  those  that 
'  give  details  about  the  studies  made  for  pictures,  for 
t  example  the  realism  with  the  oddest  gaps  that  went  to 


*  •'  What  will  become  of  Art  I  do  not  know.  It  will  not  be  worth 
following  it.  I  cannot  sell  pictures  such  as  these  "  is  one  of  the  heart- 
cries. 


the  making  of  "Ophelia"  or  "The  Fireman."  The 
book  among  its  hundreds  of  illustrations  has  a  number 
of  interesting  or  amusing  studies  and  sketches. 

One  point  may  be  singled  out  for  mention  that  the 
book  helps  to  clear  up.  I  have  several  times  argued 
against  the  prevailing  idea  that  Madox  Brown  was  the 
"father  of  preraphaelitism,"  believing  that  it  reverses 
the  order  of  things.  Madox  Brown  was  a  more 
earnest  Maclise  with  a  Hogarthian  turn.  He  became 
successively  a  pupil  of  Holman  Hunt  and  oe  Rossetti. 
The  legend  is  based  on  Rossetti's  going  to  Brown  as  a 
pupil  and  the  confusion  of  a  late  "  Lear"  picture  with 
an  early  one.  The  facts  appear  to  be  that  Rossetti 
wished  to  be  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Hunt;  refused,  for  the 
moment,  he  went  to  Brown,  and  bored  by  what  he  was 
set  to  do  there,  returned  to  Mr.  Hunt.  The  latter  was 
the  inventor  of  peraphaelite  technique  and  intensity  of 
detail  with  Millais  in  close  association.  Rossetti's 
association  with  Millais  is  reduced  to  very  small  pro- 
portions by  Millais'  own  statement  ;  perhaps  too  small  ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  there  was  little  sympathy — Millais 
"preferred  his  brother  William."  Rossetti's  art,  with 
its  initial  lendings  of  technique  and  method  from  Mr. 
Hunt,  became  of  course  a  very  different  one,  an 
expression  of  his  own  poetry.  What  we  cannot  weigh 
is  the  extent  to  which  that  poetry  infected  the  defiantly 
independent  Millais.  It  could  not  be  his  for  long, 
being  the  poetry  of  passion  that  humbles  and  devours. 

D.  S.  M. 


ANCIENT   AND  MODERN. 

THE  dim  hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  dimmer  than  ever  by 
reason  of  a  fog  which,  meaning  to  assert  the 
triumph  of  modernity,  had  forced  its  way  into 
those  precincts,  only  to  find  itself  intensifying  their 
antique  mystery  and  grandeur  ;  a  narrow  stage  at  one 
end  of  the  hall,  backed  with  a  dark  tapestry  ;  and, 
posturing  thereon,  cloaked  and  capped,  and  clad  in  a 
proper  suit  of  black  stripes  and  yellow,  the  ridiculous 
and  immortal  Sganarelle  ;  and  Gusman,  attentive 
beside  him.  One  would  have  said  that  Watteau's 
"  L' Amour  au  Theatre  Italien  "  was  hanging  before  our 
eyes,  that  only  the  fog  prevented  us  from  distinguishing 
any  of  the  familiar  figures  except  Pantaleone  and  the 
torch-lit  clown.  I  do  not  remember  a  more  curious  or 
distinguished  effect  on  a  stage.  Costumes  designed  by 
an  artist,  and  worn,  with  a  sense  of  posture,  against  a 
dark  background  and  on  a  little  stage— that  is  an  effect 
one  never  finds  in  the  ordinary  theatre.  And  how 
fascinating,  to  find  it  somewhere  !  Our  pictorial  sense 
never  delights  in  huge,  crowded,  garishly-lit  stages. 
Such  effects  may  be  demanded  by  our  dramatic  sense. 
There  are  plays  which  must  be  mounted  "  lavishly,"  with 
elaborate  and  realistic  effects.  Indeed,  one  may  say 
that  every  real  play  ought  to  be  mounted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  nothing  to  the  imagination.  Shakespeare 
wrote  real  plays.  His  aim  was  to  produce  in  the 
spectators  an  absolute  illusion  of  reality,  even  when  he 
was  dealing  with  a  fantastic  and  unreal  life.  In  his 
day  the  arts  of  building  and  lighting  the  stage,  of 
scene-shifting,  and  of  designing  appropriate  costumes, 
were  still  in  a  state  of  undevelopment ;  and,  consequently, 
his  plays  had  to  be  produced  in  the  manner  which  the 
Elizabethan  Stage  Society  has  revived  for  them.  To 
compare  these  revivals  with  the  ordinary  modern 
productions  is  to  be  convinced  that  if  Shakespeare 
could  come  to  life  again  he  would  give  Mr.  Poel  a  wide 
berth,  and  would  hurry  to  the  nearest  commercial 
theatre  in  which  a  play  of  his  happened  to  be  running. 
He  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  modern 
method  of  production  is  a  great  convenience,  and  to 
welcome  everything  which  contributes  to  illusion — all 
the  imitations  of  distance,  of  sunlight  or  moonlight, 
of  trees,  palaces,  cottages — everything,  in  fact,  which 
saves  one  the  trouble  of  imagining  the  accessories  and 
so  enables  one  to  be  illuded  by  the  essentials.  Shake- 
speare's plays,  as  produced  by  the  E.S.S.  cannot 
appeal  to  us  as  drama.  One  may  be  interested  in  the  pro- 
ductions as  object-lessons  in  a  branch  of  archa;ology,  but 
one  would  no  more  admit  that  they  had  any  aesthetic 
value  than  one  would  desire,  in  taking  an  Elizabethan 
house,  to  have  an  installation  of  Elizabethan  drainage 
I  repeat  my  admission  that  a  dim,  simple,  shabby  littl 
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stage,  with  well-dressed  and  well-posed  figures  on  it, 
makes  a  far  more  charming  picture  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  ordinary  theatre  ;  but  I  repeat  also  that  such  a 
stage  is  not  a  fit  place  for  the  performance  of  plays. 
1  enjoyed  immensely  the  E  S.S.'s  production  of  "Don 
Juan,"  for  the  simple  reason  that  "  Don  Juan  "  is  not 
a  play.  It  is  only  a  fable— a  deliciously  witty  fable 
for  recitation  in  public.  It  has  no  kind  of  connexion 
with  any  kind  of  drama.  It  makes  no  appeal  to  our 
emotions,  no  demand  on  our  credulity.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  to  sit,  watch  and  listen,  while  the  figures  come  on, 
talk  to  one  another,  express  their  opinions  and  go  off 
again.  There  are  no  characters  — only  a  set  of  puppets, 
the  biggest  of  which  carries  a  distinctive  label.  Con- 
sequently, there  is  no  development,  no  conflict — in  fine, 
110  drama.  Never  for  one  moment  does  one  puppet 
affect  another  ;  never  do  their  wires  become  entangled. 
Don  Juan  is  lectured  by  his  servant,  appealed  to  by  his 
victim,  reproached  by  his  father,  menaced  by  the  statue  ; 
but  he  is  not  deflected  one  inch  in  any  direction.  And 
this  immobility  of  his  was  not  meant  by  Moliere  for  a 
characteristic.  He  is  immobile  simply  because  he  has  no 
existence,  except  as  an  abstract  type,  and  as  a  conch  for 
Moliere's  irrelevant  wit,  humour,  philosophv  and  what 
not.  Moliere  was  a  witty  and  humorous  philosopher  — 
never  more  so,  surely,  than  when  he  wrote  "  Don 
Juan."  Any  recitation  of  this  fable  must  be  delightful. 
By  the  Elizabethans,  last  week,  it  was  recited  with  real 
gusto  and  spirit.  I  hope  they  will  give  us  mote  of 
Moliere.  If  literary  men  would  only  cease  cutting  their 
fingers  with  the  tools  of  dramaturgy,  and  would  write 
in  the  convention  of  Moliere,  what  a  good  thing  it 
would  be  for  all  of  us  !  The  stage  is  not  made  for 
drama  alone.  There  is  charm  in  mere  entertainments, 
as  Mr.  George  Edwardes  and  his  kind  have  often 
proved.  Of  course,  the  public  prefers  music  and  dancing 
and  singing  to  the  expression  of  philosophic  humour 
and  literary  grace.  Such  "  plays"  as  I  have  suggested 
would  appeal  only  to  a  few  people.  But  surely  those 
few  would  be  not  too  few  to  subsidise  some  little 
hall. 

Time,  that  malicious  harlequin,  who  wilh  a  sweep  of 
his  wand  strikes  the  blossoms  from  the  almond-trec 
and  the  tuneful  pipe  from  the  faun's  lips,  and  the  wings 
from  the  flying  fairy's  shoulders — Time,  sworn  foe  to 
all  that  is  fresh  and  sweet  and  dear  to  us,  has  caused 
Mr.  Jerome  Klapka  Jerome  to  become  haughty.  No 
more  are  we  beckoned  up  to  the  two-pair-back,  and 
told,  with  many  a  wink  and  homely  jerk  of  thumb  over 
shoulder,  all  about  "the  slavey."  Our  simple  instruc- 
tor has  unlearnt  all  that  he  taught  us,  and  now,  think- 
ing the  genteel  thoughts  of  a  genteel  fellow,  writes  for 
us  stories  about  people  with  titles,  and  even  dabbles  in 
metaphysic.  In  his  latest  play,  ("  Miss  Hobbs,"  at  the 
Duke  of  York's,)  there  is  no  "  slavey  "  at  all.  There  is 
a  lady's-maid,  but  even  she  is  not  really  a  member  of 
the  lower  classes — is  but  a  young  lady  who,  for  reasons 
of  her  own,  masquerades  as  a  maid,  in  clothes  far  more 
suggestive  of  an  Arcadian  shepherdess.  Shall  I  adum- 
brate the  plot?  The  young  lady,  (Miss  Hobbs),  is  a 
hater  of  men,  and  the  play  is  the  history  of  her  conver- 
sion. She  is  young,  pretty,  without  past  tragedy.  She 
has,  in  fact,  no  reason  to  hate  men.  In  real  life,  no 
woman  hates  men  unless  she  has  reason  to  hate  some 
man.  Even  as  a  woman,  always  shirks  general  questions 
by  reference  to  some  personal  question,  so  does  she, 
conversely,  deduce  a  general  law  from  every  personal 
experience.  Thus,  the  man-hating  woman  is  always 
one  whose  husband  or  lover  has  used  her  ill,  or  whose 
nature  is  such  as  to  prevent  her  from  having  either. 
The  conversion  of  such  a  woman  would  be  a  good 
motive  for  comedy,  and  an  opportunity  for  moral- 
pointing.  Mr.  Jerome — I  judge  by  his  tedious  disquisi- 
tions in  the  third  act — wishes  to  point  a  moral.  I 
submit  to  him  that  morals  can  be  pointed  only  through 
characters  copied  from  life.  If  you  make  your  chief 
character  an  impossibility,  moralising  is  a  mere  imper- 
tinence. What  one  demands  in  fantastic  comedy  is 
humour,  prettiness,  technical  ingenuity ;  and  Mr. 
Jerome  supplies  nothing  but  vulgarity,  dulness,  ugli- 
ness, clumsiness.  I  note  that  most  of  the  critics  found 
some  charming  qualities  in  "Miss  Hobbs."  They  do 
not,  however,  adduce  any  samples  of  these  qualities. 
1  may  safely  defy  them  to  do  so.    Indeed,  the  play  is 


contemptible  throughout,  and  any  critic  who  suggests 
that  it  has  redeeming  merits  is  either  insincere  or  in- 
competent. A  melancholy  dilemma  !  Dramatic  critics 
have  a  duty,  and  that  duty  is,  not  to  praise  a  play 
merely  because  its  vulgarity  evokes  instant  cheers  from 
the  public,  but  to  teach  the  public  whether  a  play  is 
good  or  bad.  Some  critics  are  on  a  level  with  the 
public  :  not  they,  but  their  editors  or  proprietors,  are 
to  be  blamed.  Other  critics  know  better,  and  such  of 
them  as  have  praised  "Miss  Hobbs"  are  guilty  of 
misconduct  in  impeding  the  progress  of  dramatic 
art.  However,  I  have  wandered  from  the  plot 
of  the  play.  Mr.  Jerome  set  out  to  show  the 
conversion  of  a  man-hater.  Having  started  by  making 
her  impossible,  he  proceeded,  consistently  enough,  to 
make  her  conversion  also  impossible.  Ever  since 
Shakespeare  wrote  his  fantasy  about  Katherine  and 
Petruchio,  it  has  been  supposed  by  dramatists  that  a 
man  need  only  play  the  cad  to  make  a  woman  fall 
desperately  in  love  with  him.  Shakespeare  worked  out 
his  paradox  poetically,  humorously,  ingeniously.  But 
did  he,  I  wonder,  foresee  that  generations  would  accept 
it  as  true  psychology,  and  that  dull  dogs,  whose  only 
chance  of  doing  good  work  is  to  observe  things  as  they 
are,  would  continue  to  work  it  out  dully,  in  the  delusion 
that  they  were  copying  life?  So  much  is  certain: 
never  will  it  be  worked  out  more  dully  than  by  Mr. 
Jerome.  His  hero  makes  the  usual  bet  that  he  will 
kiss  the  lady.  He  has  not  seen  her,  but  is  told  that  she 
is  coming  to  the  room  where  he  is.  Hearing  her 
approach,  he  hides  behind  a  curtain.  She  enters,  sits 
down  to  adjust  her  hat  before  a  mirror.  He  darts  out, 
grins  over  her  shoulder  and  says  "  It  isn't  straight 
yet  !  "  She  scores  off  him  by  asking  if  he  is  the  piano- 
tuner.  He  wipes  off  the  score,  deftly,  by  asking  if  she 
is  the  lady's-maid.  Such  are  the  flowers  of  humour 
with  which  Klapka — yes  !  !  willcaW  him  Klapka — decks 
his  play  and  earns  the  gratitude  of  dramatic  critics.  Poor 
Miss  Evely  n  Miliard  !  Poor  Mr.  Herbert  Waring  ! 
He,  being  a  man,  went  boldly  through  with  his  part. 
He  did  not  flinch.  Chin  in  the  air,  shoulders  squared, 
he  emitted  his  lines  with  a  wild  pretence  of  cheer- 
fulness, compelling  my  admiration.  Miss  Millard,  of  a 
less  heroic  sex,  could  not  impose  on  any  of  us.  She 
had  an  air  of  quiet  reproach  which  was  made  only  the 
more  poignant  by  her  furtive  efforts  to  be  sprightly. 
When,  taking  the  hero  for  the  husband  of  her  friend, 
and  thinking  to  unmask  him  by  inveigling  him  into  a 
flirtation,  she  pretended  that  she  really  was  the  lady's- 
maid,  her  presence  of  mind  completely  gave  way. 
Meaning  to  assume  a  cockney  accent,  she  snatched 
faintly  at  the  dialects  of  Somersetshire,  Yorkshire, 
Buckinghamshire  and  several  other  counties.  I  did 
not  blame  her.  My  feeling  was  but  of  indignation 
that  so  accomplished  an  artist  should  be  con- 
demned to  interpret  Klapka.  But  again  I  have 
wandered  from  the  plot.  Nor,  indeed,  will  I  return  to 
it,  except  to  mention  that  when  Miss  Hobbs,  having 
received  good  reasons  from  the  hero  for  detesting  him, 
has  fallen  madly  in  love  with  him,  the  final  scene — the 
scene  of  avowed  love — opens  with  the  hero's  exquisite 
assurance  that  when  first  he  met  her  he  did  not  really 
take  her  for  the  lady's-maid.  "  /  should  not,"  he  says, 
"  like  j  'ou  to  think  /was  so  bad  a  judge  of  faces.  ..." 
No,  I  will  not  spoil  that  passage  with  any  comment. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  annotate  a  locus  classicus. 
Unnecessary,  too,  to  say  that  at  the  close  of  a  play 
written  in  this  vein,  loud  and  affectionate  calls  for  the 
author  are  inevitable.  Alas  !  in  this  case,  the  public 
had  to  be  disappointed.  Klapka  was  not  there  to  take 
the  call.  I  read  lately  in  some  paper  that  he  was  on  the 
Continent,  and  that  Count  Tolstoi  had  invited  him  to 
pay  a  visit.  It  seems — again  I  quote  a  paragraph — 
that  he  is  the  only  English  author  whom  the  Count 
reads  and  admires.  The  Count,  as  we  know,  holds 
that  the  highest  art  is  that  which  gives  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  the  greatest  number  of  uneducated  persons.. 
And  yet,  there  have  been  no  paragraphs  to  tell  us  that 
Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  been  asked  to  stay  with  the  Count  ; 
and  we  may  take  that  as  conclusive  evidence  that  Mr. 
Caine  has  not  been  asked.  Why  this  hideous  omission 
of  one  whose  sales  must,  I  imagine,  vastly  exceed  Mr. 
Jerome's  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  Count,  that  prophet, 
knew  that  the  "Christian"  would  fail  on  the  stage, 
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whilst  "  Miss  Hobbs"  would  be  the  great  success  it  is? 
Anyhow,  it  was  Klapka  who  got  the  invitation.  1 
wonder  whether  he  accepted  it.  I  conceive  he  would 
hardly  care  to  stay  with  so  ungenteel  a  person  as  the 
Count.  But  perhaps  he  regards  anarchical  views  as 
pardonable,  graceful  even,  in  a  man  of  title.  A  pleasant 
picture  ! — the  Count  ploughing  ;  Klapka  keeping  pace 
with  him  and  reading  aloud  the  MS.  of  "  Miss 
Hobbs  ;  "  a  series  of  crooked  furrows  testifying  to  the 
Count's  rapture  in  the  play.  I  do  hope  that,  in  deference 
to  his  host's  real  and  passionate  sympathy  with  the  poor, 
the  humble  and  the  oppressed,  Klapka  skipped  that 
passage  in  which  he  has  expressed,  so  monumentally, 
his  disdain  of  lady's-maids.  "  It  wouldn't  have  done 
for"  the  Count  ;  the  Count  "  would  have  had  a  word  to 
say  there."  Max. 

FINANCE. 

Home  Railway  Dividend  Prospects. — I. 

'"PHAT  the  Home  Railways  have  enjoyed  a  period  of 
-L  exceptionally  brisk  and  profitable  trade  during  the 
half-year  now  drr.wing  to  a  close  is  manifest  from  the 
substantial  increases  shown  by  nearly  all  the  companies 
in  their  traffic  returns.  Down  to  this  week  the  Great 
Western  is  able  (without  any  allowance  for  under  pub- 
lication) to  report  an  increase  on  the  same  half  of  last 
year  of  as  much  as  ,£429, 130,  and  should  there  be  no 
further  accessions  between  now  and  the  31st  inst. ,  that 
sum  represents  a  most  substantial  improvement  which 
ought  to — though  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  not — be 
reflected  in  a  higher  distribution  on  the  company's  Ordi- 
nary stock.  The  North  Western  has  ,£196,640  to  the 
good  to  date  and  the  aggregate  for  the  six  months  is 
likely  to  go  beyond  the  ^200,000  mark.  Next  to 
this  comes  the  North-Eastern,  which  has  enjoyed  an 
almost  monotonous  uniformity  of  excellent  traffics  week 
by  week,  and  which  should  have  ,£190,000  to  the  good. 
On  the  present  basis  the  Great  Central  should  conclude 
the  half-year  with  ,£135,000  to  the  good  ;  the  Great 
Eastern  with  ,£90,000  ;  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham 
with  about  ,£80,000  ;  the  South-Western  with  about 
the  same  amount  ;  the  Midland  with  about  ,£70,000, 
and  the  Brighton  with  little  less.  The  Great  Northern 
Company  should  score  about  ,£43,000  ;  the  Caledonian 
,£42,000;  the  North  British  .£37,000;  the  North 
Staffordshire  ,£18,000  ;  the  Metropolitan  ,£15,000 ; 
the  Tilbury  ,£10,000,  and  so  forth. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  there  will  be 
increased  dividend  distributions  on  a  scale  commen- 
surate with  these  increases  in  gross  traffics.  Greater 
earnings  imply  greater  expenditures  ;  and  while  all  the 
companies  have  had  to  pay  high  prices  for  fuel,  there 
are  some  which  have  to  take  cognisance  of  in- 
creases of  capital.  The  Great  Western  is  one  of 
these.  It  would  appear  natural  at  the  first  blush 
that  this  company,  with  its  increased  earnings,  should 
return  to  its  old  rate  of  distribution  — that  is,  7]  per  cent, 
per  annum  instead  cf  the  5^  per  cent,  with  which  stock- 
holders had  to  remain  content  for  the  second  half  of 
last  year.  Having  regard,  however,  to  the  new 
Ordinary  stock  which  now  ranks  for  dividend,  added  to 
the  increased  cost  of  working,  it  seems  very  doubtful 
if  more  than  7  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  paid,  and 
there  are  pessimists  about  who  look  for  no  more  than 
6^  per  cent.  The  North-Western  Company  has  also  to 
meet  additional  charges,  but  this  is  not  so  considerable 
an  item,  and  there  is  plenty  of  margin  for  an  8|  per  cent, 
distribution  here.  For  the  current  half-year  the  North- 
Eastern  escapes  a  dividend  on  the  new  Ordinary  stock, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  charges  for  Debenture  and 
Preference  issues  are  enhanced.;  and  if  the  increase  in 
expenditure  proves  to  be  as  great  as  it  was  in  the 
June  half — which  is  quite  probable — most  of  the  in- 
crease of  ,£190,000  in  gross  receipts  will  be  absorbed, 
and  the  dividend  can  scarcely  be  more  than  it 
was  last  year — 7]  per  cent.;  while,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible, if  expenses  have  grown  further,  that  it  would 
be  only  about  7  per  cent.  It  may  be  added  that 
this  last-named  figure  was  paid  in  1897  and  7]  percent, 
in  1S96.  The  Midland  showing  is  the  least  satisfactory 
of  all  the  "heavy"  lines.  Whatever  maybe  the  ex- 
planation— whether  the  Great  Central  competition  of 


which  we  are  so  constantly  being  reminded,  or  the 
natural  ebbing  of  mineral  traffic  diverted  from  the 
Great  Western  by  the  strike — the  increase  of  ,£70,000 
in  gross  earnings  compares  poorly  with  the  sums  gained 
by  the  other  three,  and  it  is  of  some  significance  that 
this  particular  company,  for  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  reported  an  increase  of  ,£285,000.  Expenditure,  we 
may  safely  infer,  has  not  been  curtailed  to  any  material 
extent;  and  there  is  a  little  over  ,£1,000,000  of 
Ordinary  stock  ranking  for  dividend.  For  the  second 
half  of  1898  the  Midland  paid  4  per  cent,  on  its 
Deferred  Ordinary,  this  being  equal  to  blj  per  cent,  on 
the  old  Ordinary  stock.  One  fails  to  see  how  the 
Deferred  can  on  this  account  receive  more  than  3^  per 
cent.  At  this  rate,  the  dividend  for  the  twelve  months 
would  work  out  at  3!  per  cent.,  the  distribution  for 
June  being  3 J  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  yield  cannot 
be  regarded  as  extravagant,  but  at  the  market  price 
the  net  return  is  over  4  per  cent. 

Instead  of  the  revival  which  was  generally  looked 
for  in  the  Stock  Markets  at  the  time  we  last  wrote, 
we  have  to  report  another  extremely  unsatisfactory 
week.  The  news  of  General  Buller's  reverse  was  all 
the  more  unexpected  because  of  the  circumstantial 
rumours  which  had  been  received  in  the  City  pointing 
to  the  defeat  of  the  Boers  and  the  relief  of  Lad)  smith — 
rumours  which,  though  unconfirmed  by  the  War  Office, 
were  based  on  advices  from  so  many  independent  and 
good  sources  that  their  substantial  accuracy  was  every- 
where accepted.  The  actual  announcement  to  the  contrary 
produced  a  most  unpleasant  shock,  and  though  nothing 
like  a  panic  ensued  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  slump 
was  general  and  in  South  Africans  very  severe.  There 
was  some  recovery  before  the  close  that  same  day,  but 
it  was  not  material,  and  it  was  not  until  Wednesday  that 
a  really  better  feeling  became  noticeable,  and  members 
began  to  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  outlook.  It 
is  being  made  manifest  that  we  rather  under-estimated 
the  capacity  and  resources  of  the  Boers,  and  three  proofs 
of  this  in  one  week  make  an  unpalatable  mouthful. 
But  all  that  these  reverses  proved  was  that  the  task  of 
subjugation  was  likely  to  be  harder  and  more  prolonged 
than  we  had  supposed — certainly  not  that  the  game  was 
up  ;  and  when  details  of  the  Tugela  engagement  came 
through — very  tardily,  by  the  way — members  came  to 
realise  the  position  more  adequately.  But  while  the 
tone  gradually  improved,  there  was  no  appreciable 
increase  in  the  amount  of  business  done,  dear  money 
and  the  possibility  of  a  further  rise  in  the  Bank  rate 
being  deterrent  influences.  It  was  not  generally  sup- 
posed, however,  that  the  rate  would  be  raised  ;  with 
shipments  ot  gold  from  America  and  a  flow  also  from 
the  Continent,  added  to  the  continued  firmness  of  the 
Continental  exchanges  on  London  in  spite  of  the  rise  in 
the  Berlin  Bank  rate,  the  situation  did  not  seem  to 
demand  that  drastic  course.  The  Bank  of  England 
Directors  were  of  the  same  mind,  but  the  good  effect 
created  by  the  maintenance  of  the  rate  at  6  per 
cent,  was  nullified  that  same  afternoon  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Bank  of  France  had  increased 
its  rate  to  4  per  cent.  This  decision  was  not 
unexpected,  in  view  of  the  withdrawal  of  gold  from 
circulation  for  shipment  to  this  country  ;  that  bank, 
while  very  desirous  to  keep  gold  in  France,  having 
no  power  of  control  save  by  raising  its  rate  and 
endeavouring  to  affect  the  exchange. 

Perhaps  the  chief  individual  feature  of  the  week  has 
been  the  decline  of  Consols  to  below  par.  The  news  of 
Saturday  caused  them  to  lose  about  a  point  :  on 
Monday  they  lost  1^  for  both  money  and  the  account 
and  the  first  closed  that  day  at  99  and  the  second  at 
99L  They  declined  further  next  day,  and  though  they 
hardened  later,  on  the  maintenance  of  the  6  per  cent. 
Bank  rate,  they  fell  off  again  promptly  on  the  action  of 
the  French  Bank.  It  is  six  years  since  Consols  were 
as  low  as  they  are  to-day,  but  the  conditions  operating 
now  are  very  different  from  those  operating  then.  They 
may  be  summed  up  in  very  few  words — the  monetary 
stringency,  forced  realisations  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  other  securities,  and  bear  sales  in  antici- 
pation of  a  large  new  issue  by7  the  Government  to 
meet  the  war  costs.  The  price  may  go  still  lower 
before   the   end   of  the  year,  but  Consols  cannot  be 
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regarded  as  dear  any  way  ;  and  should  the  Government 
decide  to  raise  money  by  the  adoption  of  another 
expedient,  we  are  likely  to  see  them  back  over  par  in 
very  quick  time.  The  situation,  however,  is  full  of 
uncertainty,  though  one  thing  is  beyond  question, 
and  that  is  that  the  bona-fide  investor  who  is  content 
with  a  low  rate  of  interest  coupled  with  absolute 
security  for  his  principal  will  not  be  far  wrong  in  buying, 
now.  The  monetary  stringency  is  reflected  clearly  in 
this  week's  Bank  return.  The  note  circulation  has 
increased  by  ,£162,000,  while  the  stock  of  coin  and 
bullion,  notwithstanding  a  net  inflow  of  ,£410,000  from 
abroad,  is  lower  by  ,£510,000,  due  to  the  requirements 
of  the  provinces  at  this  season.  As  a  result  the 
reserve  shows  a  further  decrease  of  ,£672,000,  the  total 
of  ^17,335,927  comparing  with  ,£18,008,169  ^ast  week 
and  ,£19,970,417  a  year  ago  ;  and  the  proportion  to 
liabilities  at  36  '98  per  cent,  is  nearly  5^  per  cent  lower 
on  the  week  and  1 1  per  cent,  lower  on  the  year.  Public 
Deposits  show  an  increase  of  ,£526,600  ;  other  deposits 
an  increase  of  ,£3,854,000,  and  other  Securities  an  in- 
crease of  ,£5,104,000.  These  movements  show  the 
extent  of  the  preparations  made  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  coming  settlement. 

The  Home  Railway  market  has  not  remained  un- 
affected by  the  very  unfavourable  news  from  Natal.  In 
fact,  on  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence,  prices  were 
marked  down  all  round,  and  such  recovery  as  there  is  to 
note  has  been  very  small  and  very  unevenly  distributed. 
The  monetary  stringency  tells  against  dealings,  as  well 
as  the  war,  and  presumably  one  need  not  look  for  any 
interesting  developments  on  this  side  of  the  new  year. 
A  particular  influence  has  been  at  work  in  the  depression 
of  Great  Central  Preference  stocks,  and  that  is  the  pro- 
posal of  the  directors  to  "create  Second  Debentures  to 
the  amount  of  .£6,000,000.  The  traffics  this  week  are 
for  the  most  part  indifferent  ;  the  only  increases  of  any 
consequence  are  the  ,£11,146  of  the  North-Eastern  and 
the  ,£2,674  of  the  Great  Central  :  while  the  Midland, 
Great  Western,  North-Western,  Great  Northern,  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire,  South-Western,  Caledonian  and 
others  report  decreases  ranging  up  to  nearly  ,£5,000. 
These  sums  will  not  make  much  difference  to  the  aggregate 
for  the  half-year.  In  default  of  any  feature  of  consequence 
in  the  market  this  week,  we  may  emphasise  our  previous 
remarks  concerning  the  cheapness  at  which  a  number  of 
excellent  stocks  may  be  acquired  and  the  desirability  of 
taking  advantage  of  an  occasion  which  is  not  likely  to 
recur  often  for  picking  up  bargains.  This  war  is  likely 
to  be  prolonged,  but  trade  shows  every  indication  of 
being  maintained  at  the  present  level  of  activity  for  a 
long  time  to  come  ;  and  though  money,  by  the  same 
token,  will  undoubtedly  keep  dear,  that  need  be  no 
deterrent  to  the  investor  who  is  on  the  look  out  for  good 
securities,  or  to  the  speculator  who  can  afford  to  lock 
up  his  holding  pending  the  recovery,  with  the  certainty 
of  a  dividend  in  the  meantime.  Take  our  leading  lines, 
for  example.  North-Westerns  have  been  losing  ground 
for  some  time  past,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  the  one 
line  among  the  "heavies"  which  gives  the  best  promise 
of  an  increased  distribution  for  this  half-year.  It  has 
lost  4  so  far  during  the  present  account  and  the 
present  price  of  194!  is  just  11  below  the  highest 
figure  reached  during  the  current  year.  Great  Westerns 
are  fully  4^  lower  since  the  last  making-up  price, 
and  the  present  quotation  of  i6ij(  compares  with  a 
highest  registered  this  year  of  175]  in  spite  of  the 
evidence  of  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  South 
Wales  strike  implied  by  the  phenomenal  traffic  in- 
crease. Midland  and  North-Eastern  stocks  have  also 
lost  within  the  past  week  in  common  with  others,  but 
the  first  has  fallen  relatively  little,  the  price  of  78  for 
the  Preferred  comparing  with  a  highest  of  84^,  and  of 
86  for  the  Deferred  with  94^ ;  while  an  additional 
influence  in  the  depression  of  North-Easterns  is  the 
forthcoming  Preference  issue.  One  might  run  through 
the  whole  list  of  the  good  Home  Railway  Ordinary  as 
well  as  Preferential  issues  and  find  marked  declines  all 
along  the  line  ;  and  if  it  be  contended  that  a  comparison 
of  present  values  with  the  highest  of  this  year  is  some- 
what fallacious,  in  view  of  the  existing  condition  of 
money  and  politics,  it  is  still  undeniable  on  the  other 
hand  that  present  values  as  a  whole  are  below  —  in  some 
cases,  much  below — intrinsic  merits  :  merits  calculated 


on  past  results  and  the  future  outlook  and  not  upon 
trade  conditions  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  abnormal. 

American  Railroads  have  again  been  one  of  the  best 
sections  of  the  House.  They  sympathised  with  the 
general  decline  which  marked  the  appearance  of  news 
of  the  repulse  at  Colenso,  and  the  monetary  conditions 
in  New  York  were  at  one  time  very  acute.  The  squeeze 
on  Monday  was  so  severe  that  as  much  as  200  per  cent, 
had  to  be  paid  for  accommodation  ;  the  banks  began  to 
call  in  loans  ;  and  for  a  time  there  was  what  is  described 
as  "immense  liquidation."  To  make  matters  worse, 
several  professional  failures  were  announced.  The 
panic,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration.  Money  rates 
were  brought  down  to  the  normal  again  by  the  Treasury 
decision  to  divert  internal  revenue  receipts  into  the 
banks,  and  by  the  extra  offers  of  loans  by  the  Clearing 
House  Committee  ;  and  after  this  quotations  hardened, 
London  responding  with  some  degree  of  freedom. 
Though  prices  later  slackened  off,  they  have  kept  rela- 
tively good  right  to  the  end.  With  trade  very  brisk  in 
America  and  the  monetary  troubles  there  virtually  over, 
the  outlook  for  the  American  market  may  be  regarded 
as  fairly  encouraging,  if  only  we  might  have  favourable 
news  as  to  the  progress  of  the  war. 

South  African  Mines  are  dominated,  of  course,  by  the 
war  news,  and,  as  we  have  pointed  out  already  in  these 
columns,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  an  intelligent 
forecast  of  the  immediate  future  of  the  market.  As  for 
the  past  week,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  dulness  has 
reigned.  There  has  certainly  been  some  recovery  from 
the  very  heavy  initial  fall  of  Saturday,  when  Rand 
Mines  were  marked  down  about  5  points  right  at  the 
start.  On  Wednesday  there  was  some  semblance  of  a 
rally,  but  the  prevailing  uneasiness  as  to  the  progress  of 
events  in  South  Africa,  the  atmosphere  of  the  holidays, 
and  the  fears  of  troubles  at  the  settlement,  which  begins 
to-day  (Saturday)  in  the  Mining  section,  prevented  any 
real  improvement,  and  the  rise  in  the  French  Bank 
rate  was  unfavourable  by  inducing  sales  from  Paris. 
Altogether  the  Kaffir  market  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
condition.  At  the  same  time,  the  members  are  more 
concerned  with  the  threatened  difficulties  than  with  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  the  war.  As  to  Westralians,  it  has 
to  be  said  for  them  that  they  have  been  responsive  to 
the  prevailing  sentiment  but  that  they  have  once  or 
twice  made  a  fitful  effort  to  harden,  though  there 
are  still  some  weak  spots  visible.  Wednesday  was 
the  best  day  for  these  shares,  as  it  was  for  South 
Africans,  but  the  improvements  then  registered  have 
scarcely  been  maintained,  and  with  very  little  business 
going,  features  are  almost  entirely  absent.  A  dividend 
of  10s.  per  share  has  been  declared  on  Lake  Views  for 
the  quarter,  the  reason  offered  for  the  reduction  being 
the  smaller  output  pending  the  completion  of  the 
sulphide  reduction  plant.  The  output  of  gold  for  all 
the  Westralian  mines  for  November  shows  a  rather 
marked  decrease,  the  total  being  returned  as  92,072  ozs. 
compared  with  116,143  ozs-  f°r  October  and  a  record  of 
124,208  ozs.  for  September. 


INSURANCE. 

ENDOWED  assurance  policies  present  many  attrac- 
tions to  assurers  and  when  these  policies  at  their 
best  are  critically  examined  their  attractiveness  comes 
out  very  clearly.  It  is  well  known  that  endowment 
assurance  guarantees  the  payment  of  the  sum  assured 
on  the  attainment  of  a  given  age  or  at  death  if  it  occurs 
previously,  the  number  of  premiums  payable  being 
usually  limited  to  the  number  of  years  in  the  endow- 
ment period.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  make  a  comparison 
between  the  financial  results  of  a  policy  of  this  kind  and 
the  investment  of  the  premium  for  the  given  period  at 
various  rates  of  compound  interest. 

Such  a  comparison  brings  out  interesting  results  and 
shows  very  clearly  the  advantages  of  endowment 
assurance.  Ten  pounds  per  annum,  accumulated  at 
compound  interest  for  twenty  years,  amounts  at  2  per 
cent,  to  ,£248,  at  2^per  cent,  to  ,£262,  at  3  per  cent,  to 
,£277,  and  at  3^  per  cent,  to  ,£293.  These  are  the 
results  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  year,  and  of  course 
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the  investment  is  very?  small  in  the  early  years,  being 
little  more  than  £10  in  the  first  year,  little  more  than 
^20  in  the  second  and  so  on.  The  same  amount  of  ^10 
per  annum  invested  in  endowment  assurance  by  a  man 
aged  thirty  would  have  given  him  at  the  end  of  twenty 
\rears  ^282  under  a  Guardian  policy,  ^275  from  the 
Law  Union  and  Crown,  ,£274  from  the  Legal  and 
General,  and  £276  from  the  Marine  and  General.  We 
do  not  say  these  are  the  best  results  that  can  be 
obtained,  but  they  are  among  the  best,  and  they  are 
equivalent  to  a  return  of  all  the  premiums  paid 
accumulated  at  3  per  cent,  compound  interest.  A 
3  per  cent,  investment,  accompanied  by  absolute 
security,  would  be  satisfactory  considered  by  itself, 
but  these  policies  give  insurance  protection  in  addi- 
tion, with  the  result  that  if  a  man  died  in  the  first  year 
of  insurance  he  would  receive  about  ^200  in  return  for 
a  payment  of  only  ,£10  ;  while  if  he  dies  at  any  time 
during  the  twenty  years  the  result  will  be  at  least  the 
return  of  all  the  premiums  paid  accumulated  at  3  per 
cent,  compound  interest,  and  it  may  be  a  very  great 
deal  more. 

Considered  therefore  as  a  means  of  investment  for 
money  that  can  be  saved  from  year  to  year  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anything  better  than  an  Endowment 
Assurance  policy,  but  there  are  several  matters  to  take 
into  account  In  selecting  such  a  policy  to  the  best 
advantage.  In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  make 
sure  about  the  number  of  premiums  that  will  have  to 
be  paid  under  the  policy  :  A  policy  effected  at  age  30, 
maturing  at  age  50,  in  most  offices  only  involves  the 
payment  of  20  annual  premiums,  but  some  companies 
charge  21  premiums,  a  fact  which  has  an  appreciable 
effect  in  considering  the  results  to  be  obtained.  Again, 
some  offices  make  the  policy  mature  on  the  birthday  of 
the  assured  that  follows  the  completion  of  20  years  of 
assurance,  while  other  policies  mature  on  the  20th 
anniversary  of  their  issue,  a  date  which  may  fall  many 
months  earlier  than  the  birthday  of  the  assured.  It  is 
naturally  to  the  advantage  of  a  policy-holder,  other 
things  being  equal,  to  have  the  policy  mature  on  the 
anniversary  of  its  issue. 

A  third  point,  and  one  of  considerable  importance,  is 
concerned  with  the  bonuses  that  are  paid  for  the  years 
between  the  maturity  of  the  endowment  and  the  last 
valuation  of  the  office.  A  few  companies  give  the  full 
valuation  bonus  for  these  years,  but  the  majority  of 
offices  pay  an  interim  bonus  at  a  lower  rate  ;  thus  if  a 
policy  were  taken  in  an  office  that  made  its  last 
quinquennial  valuation  in  1895,  and  declared  a  bonus  of 
j£j  15s.  per  cent,  per  annum,  a  policy  for  ^1,000  that 
became  a  claim  in  1899  would  receive  a  bonus  of  ^70 
for  the  four  years  since  the  valuation,  if  the  full  valua- 
tion bonus  were  given  ;  but  if  the  bonus  for  the  four 
years  were  an  interim  one  at  the  rate  of  j£i  per  annum 
the  bonus  would  be  only  ^40  instead  of  ^70.  These 
figures  are  quoted  from  the  actual  practice  of  a  British 
life  office,  and  involve  a  policy-holder  who  assures  on 
31  December  in  one  year  being  appreciably  worse 
off  than  one  who  assures  on  1  January  in  the  next  year. 
This  is  a  point  to  which  assurers  should  give  careful 
attention  in  selecting  an  endowment  assurance  policy. 
Throughout  these  remarks  the  policies  referred  to  have 
been  for  twenty  years,  and  supposed  to  be  effected  at 
age  30,  but  policies  of  this  kind  are  of  course  issued  at 
all  ages  and  for  many  different  periods  of  years.  The 
chief  drawback  to  endowment  assurance  policies  is  the 
high  premiums  they  involve,  but  this  difficulty  may  be 
got  over  by  adopting  the  discounted  bonus  system 
under  which  the  bonuses  are  used  from  the  outset  in 
reduction  of  premiums. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ELECTIVE  MISREPRESENTATION  IN 

BRITISH  INDIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Calcutta. 

Sir, — The  conviction  held  by  many  responsible  Anglo- 
Indian  officials  and  soberly  reflected  in  some  of  the  best 


Anglo-Indian  journals,  that  the  pressure  put  upon  the 
Indian  Government  by  amateur  British  philosophy  and 
folly  is  not  of  the  wholesome  kind,  seems  deserving  of 
careful  and  almost  of  sympathetic  consideration.  Many 
political  inspirations  bottled  at  home  for  Indian  con- 
sumption and  exported  duty  free  are  infected  with 
democratic  tendencies  rather  at  variance  with  the 
intrinsic  character  of  British  rule  in  India  ;  and  amongst 
these  perhaps  that  which  is  answerable  for  the  cant  of 
representation  stands  well  in  the  front.  The  political 
doctrine  of  election  has  no  supernatural  flavour  and 
simply  means,  in  theory  at  least,  the  choice  by  one  man 
of  another  to  reflect  on  some  stage  the  influence  which 
the  elector  has  been  besought  to  believe  he  owns  and 
has  the  right  to  exercise.  If  the  right  exists,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing  in  practice,  is  imagined,  irre- 
spectively of  any  inherited  or  acquired  capacity  for  its 
use — and  no  thoughtful  person  can  fail  to  observe  in 
much  of  the  modern  withdrawal  of  divine  right  from 
kings  a  pronounced  hankering  after  its  bestowal  on 
everybody  else — the  mere  study  of  any  number  of 
electors'  political  creeds  in  the  expectation  of  finding 
out  their  principles  would  prove  a  waste  of  time. 
Representation  in  Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  its 
excrescent  deformities,  connotes  a  sort  of  communal 
judgment  on  municipal  and  international  issues,  for 
which,  if  it  may  not  always  look  rational  to  hostile 
eyes,  a  good  deal  can  be  said,  and  some  of  it  with 
genuine  enthusiasm,  by  the  decree-holders.  Masterful 
minds  can  be  got  to  take  in  what  is  wanted,  according 
to  their  own  and  more  or  less  kindred  views  of  national 
life  and  its  obligations,  and  to  urge  it  with  persistence 
and  ability  along  any  line  of  resistance,  greatest  or 
least ;  the  choice  between  the  two  lines  lying  with  the 
foe,  and  the  current  of  the  least  resistance  usually 
demanding  the  greatest  tact  and  eloquence  to  dam  it, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.  This,  or  something  like  it, 
must  be  the  secret  of  the  success,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
successful,  of  representative  self-government  in  Britain  ; 
though  when  making  even  this  modest  claim  for  it  in 
its  very  home,  and  under  the  most  favourable  atmo- 
sphere, uneasy  and  not  ancient  memories  awake  of 
instances  in  which  the  hereditary  inlying  forces  of 
British  society  have  mustered  to  save  the  country  from 
ruin  on  which  its  collective  wisdom,  as  strained  through 
liberal  sieves,  seemed  bent  on  driving  it. 

In  India,  in  the  British  Government  and  its  higher 
officials  bolstered  up  by  a  valuable  volume  of  honest 
and  intelligent  Indian  sentiment  conscious  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  alien  rule,  and  distrustful  of  the  re- 
volutionary foam  of  professional  agitators,  educated 
enough  in  political  trickery  to  have  formed  a  new  and 
almost  foreign  class,  we  have  a  parallel  to  the  con- 
serving forces  focussed  in  the  hereditary  house.  But 
a  task  of  insuperable  difficulty  arises  in  finding  either 
a  band  of  individual  wills  capable  of  fusion  in  joint  self- 
surrender  for  any  common  end  but  bakshish,  or  leaders 
of  men  understanding  the  true  function  of  representation 
and  willing  and  able  to  fulfil  it.  This  is  something  very 
different  from  merelv  publishing'  names  in  official  lists 
of  "  registered  voters,"  and  gazetting  a  man  as  a  "  re- 
turned representative."  He  may  be  very  returned 
indeed  :  whom  he  represents  is  another  matter.  The 
native  has  no  notion  of  election  beyond  what  might  be 
loosely  reflected  from  the  career  of  the  village  chaukidar 
who,  to  sum  up  his  virtues  negatively,  is  the  only 
creature  not  rooted  in  the  spot  where  he  was  born, 
is  the  least  scrupulous  gentleman  of  his  neighbour- 
hood, and,  as  English  readers  unread  about  him  may 
not  know,  has  not  a  peg  about  him  upon  which  any 
true  view  of  elective  representation  can  be  hung-.  The 
panchayet,  who  may  nowadays  be  a  person  instead  of 
an  institution,  and  lives  in  the  odour  of  respectability, 
labouring  under  strong  suspicions  of  having  incurred  a 
representative,  if  not  precisely  an  elected,  character 
from  late  laws,  is  differentiated  from  the  artificial 
mechanism  of  our  scientific  plans  by  a  chasm  which 
has  not  been  fathomed  and  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  span.  Lest  it  be  thought  that  all  the  truly  rural 
felicity  here  outlined  is  confined  to  provincial  or  mufasil 
areas,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  last  Calcutta 
municipal  election  under  the  Act  of  1876,  a  candidate 
for  election  who  had  been  outnumbered  by  a  rival, 
offered  one  hundred  votes  to  a  third  candidate,  with 
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the  object  of  doing-  for  the  hated  rival,  and  saw  nothing- 
objectionable  in  the  transaction.  Neither  probably,  if 
they  were  consulted,  did  the  human  votes  thus  bandied 
about.  As  for  the  elect  of  the  masses,  who  poses  on  a 
jimcrack  stage  of  new-fangled  construction  affecting 
the  hackneyed  broad  base  in  the  people's  will,  but 
unadjusted  to  everything  entering  the  life  of  the  masses, 
only  a  kinematograph  could  do  justice  to  the  motions 
of  his  mind.  When  he  is  not  a  stranger  in  the  countryside 
or  towns  where  he  practises  law  or  publishes  cheap 
flying  sheets  of  sedition  and  water,  he  may  know  some- 
thing of  the  superficial  wants  of  the  surrounding  masses  ; 
but  his  own  interests  are  usually  opposed  to  theirs,  and 
in  any  case  he  is  an  alien  to  the  agricultural  regime  in 
which  in  India  a  man  must  be  born  to  be  at  home  with 
cultivators.  If  a  pardesi,  he  might  as  well  have  come 
from  another  planet.  In  most  cases  the  lofty  mission 
of  the  elect,  unctuously  mentioned  here  as  a  proof  of  the 
genial  revolution  wrought  by  imported  philanthropy  in 
Indian  barbarism,  consists  in  a  role  in  which  he  pursues 
his  own  ends  at  the  cost  of  his  country  and  his  country- 
men under  the  pretence  of  self-sacrifice  for  both.  For 
this  particular  production  of  civilisation  beloved  by 
beaming  philosophy  and  folly  in  full  bloom,  in  spite  of 
experienced  Indian  protests  which  have  died  away  in 
despair,  no  remedy  seems  within  reach  short  of  a  restor- 
ation of  paramount  power  of  the  State  ;  tempered,  as  it 
might  now  wisely  and  beneficially  be,  with  the 
advice  of  natives  having  a  substantial  interest 
in  the  country.  The  choice  might  range  over 
all  grades,  from  the  zemindar  to  the  ryot,  but  it 
should  invariably  be  made  by  the  Government  advised 
by  district  officers,  and  for  some  other  reason  besides 
donations  to  advertised  philanthropies.  These,  ad- 
mirable in  their  way,  are  mischievous  out  of  it,  and 
have  nowhere  proved  an  exhaustive  test  of  political 
virtues.  The  only  admissible  alternative,  and  it  is 
rather  supplementary  than  antagonistic,  is  a  recom- 
mendation for  selection  made  by  truly  representative 
bodies  actually  working  among  the  people  ;  but  the 
final  seal  of  acceptance  ought  in  all  cases  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  State,  not  as  a  formality  but  as  a  pledge 
of  careful  choice.  There  has  been  enough  of  "  national 
congresses "  started  and  worked  with  borrowed  and 
unrepaid  money  by  middle-class  adventurers  on  stages 
fringed  with  frivolous  pretences  of  responsibility  ;  and 
of  "ryot  associations"  operated  by  no  one  knows 
whom  in  Europeanised  towns  never  reached  by  the 
outermost  ripples  of  agricultural  movements. — Yours 
very  truly, 

  W.  C.  Madge. 

ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hoboken,  N.J.,  11  December. 

Sir, — Let  me  add  to  my  few  lines  about  Canada  and 
Alaska  in  your  issue  of  2  December  a  suggestion  on 
another  subject.  My  object  now  is  to  emphasise  the 
importance  of  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  Africa  by 
a  warning  from  the  history  of  North  America.  The 
common  belief  is  that  the  war  for  American  indepen- 
dence was  the  decisive  blow  against  British  supremacy 
in  America.  The  result  of  the  writer's  investigations 
of  the  subject  so  far  decidedly  contradict  this  view. 
They  are  substantially  as  follows  : — 

First.  The  cession  of  the  territory  from  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  to  the  Mississippi  River  could  easily 
have  been  avoided  for  the  revolted  colonies  were  in  no 
position  to  enforce  it.  Great  Britain  might  easily  have 
retained  it  for  herself  and  compelled  the  powers  which 
were  parties  to  the  treaty  of  1783  to  recognise  it  as 
hers. 

Second.  By  a  little  wariness  and  clever  diplomacy 
in  time  she  might  have  prevented  Napoleon's  sale  of 
Louisiana  by  which  the  United  States  extended  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  could  have  stubbornly  refused  to  have 
recognised  such  a  sale  and  compelled  Napoleon  to  cede 
Louisiana  to  her  and  thus  have  gained  our  Far  West. 
Having  that,  you  would  have  found  means  later  of 
gaining  California  and  Oregon.  Think  what  this  would 
have  done  for  your  interests  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
Canada. 


Third.  If  the  above  be  denied  there  yet  remains 
another  lost  opportunity,  namely,  to  have  seized  Alaska 
during  the  Crimean  War.  Many  valuable  harbours 
would  have  been  gained  and  two  nations  would  have 
been  spared  disputes  about  seals  and  boundaries. 
Thus  has  Great  Britain  lost  her  chance  to  be  the  Great 
Power  of  America  instead  of  the  United  States. 

An  efficient  Intelligence  Department  in  either  War  or 
Foreign  Office  might  readily  have  prevented  anything 
of  the  kind  as  well  as  imperfect  preparation  for  the 
Boer  War.  Of  the  value  of  such  a  department,  so 
justly  desired  by  Englishmen,  all  this  and  recent  events 
are  amply  suggestive.  With  good  feeling  between  our 
people  growing  with  acquaintance  such  things  may  be 
freely  recounted.  An  American  need  not  be  less  loyal 
to  his  country  in  doing  so. — Very  truly, 

James  H.  Bates. 


THE  POWER  OF  MONEY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dublin. 

Sir, — The  article  on  the  limitations  of  the  power 
of  wealth  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Review  has  interested  I  am  sure,  judging 
from  my  own  feelings,  a  multitude  of  your  readers. 
But  though  the  arguments  stated  in  that  article  bristled 
with  logic,  and  though  the  article  seemed  a  very  well- 
spring  of  philosophy  and  truth  yet  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  lesson  intended  to  be  conveyed  is,  if  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  saying  it,  somewhat  sophistical.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  poor  man  reads  and  fully  understands  it, 
do  you  think,  Sir,  that  he  will  be  convinced  that  his 
estimate  of  wealth  and  its  power  (and  everyone  can 
guess  what  that  estimate  had  been)  was  a  delusion  ?  I 
think  not. 

There  is  nothing  on  earth  perhaps  so  capable  of 
instant  test  as  the  power  of  money.  To  be  sure  wealth 
may  be  as  much  a  cause  of  sorrow  as  of  joy.  Let  us 
take  the  case  of  a  moderate  man  who  has  no  money  to 
spare,  but  who  is  not  in  debt.  I  know  one  such.  His 
annual  income  is  considerably  less  than  a  hundred  a 
year,  and  even  that  is  uncertain.  He  is  I  suppose  (and 
of  course  only  because  of  his  poverty)  bound  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot 
where  he  earns  his  bread. 

The  lovely  summer  of  1899  passed  away,  but  it  was 
as  if  it  did  not  concern  our  friend.  There  was  no 
holiday  for  him.  Why  ?  Simply  because  he  had  none 
of  that  superfluous  cash  of  which  the  writer  in  the 
Saturday  has  such  a  magnificent  contempt.  He: 
was  poor  and  had  to  work  and  if  he  missed  a  day  it  was 
at  his  peril. 

I  have  shown  my  friend  the  article  in  the  Saturday 
and  this  is  his  reflection — "True,  it  is  all  true  !  Yet  I 
confess  that  if  I  had  say  a  thousand  a  year  my  life  would 
not  be  the  bitter  and  hopeless  thing  it  is  now  and  is 
doubtless  destined  to  remain.  I  would  not  seek  to  be 
a  Vanderbilt  or  a  Rothschild  but  I  would  infinitely  prefer 
to  be  either  rather  than  carry  the  cross  of  poverty  and 
drudgery  to  the  end  of  my  career." 

That  is  his  view,  and  I  for  one  would  be  slow  to> 
quarrel  with  his  philosophy. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  Hunt. 

THE  LATE  LORD  PENZANCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Heatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath, 

18  December,  1899. 

Sir, — In  your  notice  of  Lord  Penzance,  and  indeed' 
in  all  the  obituary  notices  I  have  seen  except  in 
gardening  papers,  a  great  work  of  his  by  which  he  will 
be  remembered  long  after  his  legal  performances  have 
been  forgotten  by  the  public,  has  been  ignored.  He 
gave  to  the  world  a  grand  new  race  of  roses,  many 
of  them  of  beautiful  colours  and  having  the  sweet 
scent  on  the  leaves  of  one  of  the  parents — the  old  sweet 
briar. — Your  obedient  servant, 

George  Wilson- 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL. 

"The  Development  of  the  English  Novel."  By  Wilbur 
L.  Cross,  of  Yale  University.  New  York  and 
London  :  Macmillan.     1899.  6s. 

"  Romances  of  Roguery."  By  Frank  Wadleigh 
Chandler,  of  Columbia  University.  New  York 
and  London  :  Macmillan.     1899.    8s.  6d.  net. 

"  Victorian  Novelists."  By  James  Oliphant.  London  : 
Blackie.     1899.     2s.  6d. 

THE  author  of  the  "  Development  of  the  English 
Novel"  despairs,  he  tells  us,  "after  some  experi- 
menting" of  treating  the  material  of  literary  history 
with  the  exactness  of  science.  He  falls  back  accord- 
ingly, in  common  it  must  be  confessed  with  a  great 
many  other  soi-disant  literary  historians,  upon  the 
classification  of  novels  by  their  "  form  and  content  ;  " 
that  is  to  say  by  the  literary  modes  of  presentment 
which  they  may  chance  to  inherit,  and  their  dominant 
theme  or  subject.  As  regards  "form"  it  is  without 
doubt  of  interest  to  those  who  are  inquiring  for  the 
first  time  into  the  origins  of  our  fiction  to  have  such 
things  pointed  out  as  that  the  character  sketches  of 
Steele  and  Addison,  the  letters  of  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  or  the  diaries  of  Evelyn  and  others,  may 
easily  have  suggested  ways  of  literary  expression 
to  their  successors  the  novelists.  Such  matters  as 
these  are  a  real  part  of  liteiary  history  proper.  But 
when  the  author  plumes  himself  on  indicating  for  the 
first  time  the  immediate  source,  which  he  finds  by  the 
way  in  Mrs.  Gaskell,  of  George  Eliot's  "  ethical 
formula  "  concerning  the  irremediable  and  far-reaching 
consequences  of  human  acts  ;  or  when,  again,  he 
puts  what  he  calls  the  "  humanitarian  novel  "  in 
a  category  by  itself,  he  becomes  an  historian  no 
longer  of  literature  but  of  social  and  ethical  ideals 
and  ideas — and,  be  it  observed,  an  unfurnished  and 
hampered  historian  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  in  novels 
that  these  ideas  necessarily  find  either  their  first  or 
their  most  fitting  expression.  Mrs  Behn's  "  Oroonoko," 
he  tells  us,  was  "  the  first  humanitarian  novel — but  the 
time  being  not  yet  ripe  for  it,  the  romance  was  for  the 
public  simply  an  interesting  story."  Quite  so;  and  it 
is  uninteresting  to-day  not  because  it  either  did  or  did 
not  treat  of  a  kidnapped  negro,  but  because,  and  here 
is  the  point,  its  literary  merit  has  been  found  insufficient 
to  keep  it  afloat.  What  literary  merit  exactly  is, 
though  we  see  continually  as  in  Mrs.  Behn's  case  the 
result  of  the  lack  of  it,  may  easily  be  held  by  a  pessi- 
mist to  elude  human  research,  but  it  becomes  in  that 
case  doubtful  whether  literary  history,  except  as  a  mere 
bookseller's  catalogue  of  successes,  can  be  written  at 
all,  and  in  the  meantime  it  is  certain  that  no  light 
whatever  can  be  thrown  on  the  development  of  any- 
thing in  fictional  art  by  saying  that  such  a  novel  dealt 
with  slavery  or  such  another  with  lunatic  asylums. 
This  classification  holds  good  with  blue-books  but  not 
with  literature.  "The  negro,"  says  Mr.  Cross,  "was 
an  important  figure  in  fiction  around  the  year  1800." 
No  doubt — but  his  figure  has  as  little  to  do  with 
literature  as  that  of  the  "  Society  Nigger  "  of  whom 
Mr.  Grossmith  sang.  Vaccination  was  a  very 
important  topic  "  around  "  the  year  1897,  but  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  wrote  a  clever  novelette 
called  "Dr.  Thorne"  has,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a 
polemic,  nothing  to  do  either  with  literature  or  with 
Mr.  Haggard's  place  therein.  As  regards  the  negro, 
such  importance  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  in  literature 
must  turn  entirely  on  his  claim  to  have  originated  the 
songs  and  hymns  of  the  plantation  and  the  stories  of 
Uncle  Remus.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to 
the  literary  merit  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  it  will 
certainly  not  live  because  it  was  about  negroes.  Surely 
it  might  by  this  time  be  admitted  that  the  more  a 
novelist  turns  himself  into  a  pamphleteer  on  slavery  or 
workhouses  or  what  not,  the  more  he  hampers  and 
harms  his  art.  As  Swinburne  said  in  the  case  of 
Wilkie  Collins— 

"  What  brought  good  Wilkie's  genius  nigh  perdition  ? 
Some  demon  whispered  '  Wilkie  !  Have  a  mission.  '  " 

and  if  Dickens'  "Oliver  Twist"  is  read  to-day  it  is 
assuredly  not  because  of  its  attacks  on  Bumbledom. 


Indeed,  these  last  instances  excellently  expose  the 
futility  of  Mr.  Cross'  classification,  for  what  if  the- 
workhouse  or  the  Scotch  marriage  law  have  been 
reformed  and  the  mission  have  attained  its  aim  ? 
Posterity  is  left  to  contemplate  the  "  mission  "  stuck 
for  ever  like  a  fly  in  the  literary  amber,  neither  rare  nor 
rich  and,  since  we  know  exactly  how  it  came  there, 
not  even  curious.  The  best  to  be  said  for  the  forlorn 
anachronism  is  that,  like  the  allegory  in  Spenser,  it 
will  not  bite.  Mr.  Cross'  book  is  not  about  amber — it 
is  about  flies.  And  a  very  good  subject  too  ;  provided 
we  know  what  we  are  to  read  about. 

This  method  of  classing  books  is  indeed  not  much 
better  than  that  of  the  well-known  village  librarian, 
"  Mill  on  Liberty— Ditto  on  the  Floss."  In  Mr.  Cross- 
last  chapter,  for  instance,  we  get  litterateurs  so  entirely 
unlike — to  a  litterateur — as  Thomas  Hardy  and  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  lumped  together  as  "philosophical 
realists,"  on  the  strength  of  some  supposed  correlation 
or  contrast  in  their  attitude  towards  the  thought  of  the 
age.  Mrs.  Ward's  belated  lucubrations  are  put 
prominently  forward  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  such 
names  as  those  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Miss  Broughton,  Miss 
Braddon,  Miss  Mulock  and  Miss  Yonge,  who  were  cer- 
tainly makers  of  history  in  the  realm  of  fiction,  what- 
ever they  may  have  been  in  the  realm  of  thought.  The 
paradoxical  judgments,  amounting  [to  mis  statements, 
into  which  his  system  seduces  the  author  are  in  fact 
endless.  "  In  Trollope's  view,  the  novel  was  a  salu- 
tary and  agreeable  sermon,  preached  to  recommend  the 
virtues  and  discountenance  the  vices."  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  All  he  said  was  that,  if  a  man  found  himself  for 
any  reason  to  be  writing  many  novels,  he  might  natur- 
ally consider  whether  he  was  doing  harm.  Trollope 
records,  for  example,  that  he  refrained  from  unduly 
fervorous  love-scenes.  But  readers  of  his  autobiography 
know  perfectly  well  how  he  came  to  write  his 
books.  They  know  that  he  wrote  them  neither 
as  a  pulpiteer  nor  as  a  pamphleteer,  and  they  know 
also  that  he  was  in  no  sense  a  "son  of  Thackeray." 
Trollope's  own  personages,  Mr.  Sentiment  and 
Dr.  Anticant,  and  the  passage  about  himself  which 
he  quotes  with  such  pleasure  from  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, might  have  saved  him  from  such  misrepresen- 
tation as  this.  But  even  where  the  moral  motif  seems 
most  hard  to  be  found  Mr.  Cross  will  look  for  it.  He 
says  of  Jane  Austen  —  "Beneath  the  whims  and  non- 
sense that  bubble  to  the  surface  of  her  novels,  there  is 
an  undercurrent  of  common-sense  and  respectable 
thinking."  Sir  Walter  Scott,  like  Shakespeare,  is  a. 
great  stumbling-block  to  this  class  of  research.  In  Sir 
Walter's  amber  there  are  no  flies  to  be  found. 

Mr.  Cross  hopes  that  his  book  may  be  found  of  ser- 
vice as  a  preliminary  towards  "  the  detailed  investiga- 
tion of  special  epochs,"  and  Mr.  Chandler  has  made 
such  an  investigation  of  the  rogue  romances  known 
to  literary  histories  as  picaresque.  With  his  general 
view  of  fiction,  as  far  as  he  gives  it  here,  we  find  our- 
selves more  in  sympathy  than  with  the  view  we  have 
been  describing.  "  The  gulf  between  the  old  story  for 
the  story's  sake,  and  the  new  story  of  the  ethical  life, 
is  bridged  by  these  romances  of  roguery."  This  chrono- 
logical progress,  even  if  the  bridge-builder  be  a  little 
unduly  enamoured  of  his  rogue's  bridge,  is  probably  in 
the  main  accurate,  and,  for  the  great  and  obvious 
industry  shown  in  this  compact  volume  with  its  neat 
and  first-hand  bibliography  of  more  specially  interesting 
editions,  we  can  have  nothing  but  praise.  The  style 
moreover  of  both  these  authors  is  very  light  and  pleasant, 
and  perhaps  sounds  all  the  fresher  in  our  ears  because 
it  comes  from  overseas. 

Nevertheless  these  two  books  undoubtedly  suggest 
the  question — how  far  is  literary  history  possible  at 
all?  If  it  merely  gives  a  catalogue  of  "all  the  best 
books,"  that  cataloguing  is  automatically  done  for  it  by 
time,  and  in  the  case  of  contemporaries  is  best  left  to 
the  future.  If  it  attempts  to  classify  books  into  genera 
by  telling  us  "what  they  are  about,"  it  falls  into  the 
absurdities  indicated  above.  If,  again,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  botanist,  to  whom  the  tares  are  as  interesting  as  the 
wheat,  the  literary  historian  searches  for  modes  of 
growth  which  they  have  in  common,  he  not  only  sets 
himself  a  task  which  might  stagger  the  industry  of  a  mag- 
nified and  non-natural  Buckle,  but  is  also  continually 
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confronted  with  the  problem — How  came  this  ear  of 
wheat  among  all  these  tares  ?  Such  plagiarists  as 
Sterne  certainly  seem  to  have  sucked  from  the  tares  a 
great  deal  of  nutrition,  but,  after  all,  the  main  point 
about  Sterne  is  not  his  "pleasing  memory  of  all  he 
stole,"  and,  in  the  same  way,  who  really  feels  at  heart 
that  much,  or  any,  of  the  essence  of  Fielding  really 
depended  on  the  pre-existence  of  the  Picaro  ?  Even 
the  mere  literary  moulds  to  which  our  attention  can 
always  be  called  are  not  so  immediately  inherited  as 
they  seem,  since,  as  these  authors  admit,  the  Picaro  had 
already  his  prototypes  in  Aristophanes  and  Plautus. 
On  the  whole  it  is  without  envy  that  we  leave  to  our 
Transatlantic  cousins  the  compilation  of  these  hand- 
books, of  which  the  Columbia  University  holds  out 
promise  of  a  considerable  series.  "  Much  have  I 
travelled  in  the  realms  of —  dross  "  might  be  a  suitable 
motto  for  their  title-pages,  and  such  voyages,  it  must 
be  added,  are  more  enjoyable  to  make  than  to  read 
about.  In  the  meantime  someone  might  clear  the 
ground  with  "  Prolegomena  to  all  future  systems  of 
Literary  History."  Is  such  history  possible,  and  how? 
On  that  theme  an  interesting  essay  might  be  written. 
Mr.  James  Oliphant's  volume  on  Victorian  novelists,  con- 
tains many  criticisms  not  only  irrelevant  but  highly  offen- 
sive. A  man  who  can  write  of  Thackeray — "  Did  he  bear 
his  cross  manfully,  assuming  responsibilities  of  guardian- 
ship as  far  as  he  might  to  his  motherless  children?  The 
evidence  is  all  the  other  way,"— will  undoubtedly 
disgust  many  readers  into  cremating  a  volume  from 
which  they  might  otherwise  have  gathered  such  curi- 
osities of  literature  as  that  "not  many  people  would 
think  of  reading  'Treasure  Island'  a  second  time." 
Mr.  Oliphant's  references  to  Dickens'  private  life  are, 
at  this  short  interval  of  time,  quite  unquotably  imperti- 
nent but,  to  show  the  author's  attitude  of  mind,  "  it 
would  have  been  safer"  says  he  "  for  Dickens' happi- 
ness and  for  his  moral  reputation  if  his  success  had 
not  been  so  rapid  and  so  complete."  Of  this  kind  of 
superior  person  when  we  have  said  that  "we  know  the 
breed  "  we  have  probably  said  enough. 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  EGYPT. 

"The  Expansion  of  Egypt."    By  Arthur  Silva  White. 
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"  T  USTICE  and  water"  were  what  Egypt,  according 
J  to  Nubar  Pasha,  most  wanted  to  make  her  great 
and  flourishing.  He  should  have  added  what  perhaps 
he  did  not  so  clearly  comprehend — a  sound  and  honest 
system  of  finance.  Water  she  has  always  had,  for  the 
Nile  is  Egypt,  but  its  storage  has  been  precarious  and 
its  distribution  on  the  land  has  been  partial  and 
dependent  upon  officials  who  have  had  other  interests 
to  consider  beside  those  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Justice,  except  as  a  commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold, 
was  an  unknown  quantity  till  within  the  last  few  years 
and  sound  finance  was  never  understood  till  it  was 
inaugurated  under  British  and  French  control  and 
placed  on  a  permanent  basis  by  Lord  Cromer,  ably 
assisted,  as  he  is  always  the  first  to  acknowledge,  by 
such  lieutenants  as  Sir  Edgar  Vincent,  Sir  Elwin 
Palmer,  and  Mr.  John  Gorst. 

To  Sir  John  Scott,  now  Deputy  Judge  Advocate 
General,  she  owes  her  present  system  of  jurisprudence, 
and  if-  it  is  fairly  and  honestly  administered,  Egyptians 
may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  justice  in  their  own  country 
as  much  as  they  would  if  they  resided  in  the  British 
Isles.  The  system  itself  is  excellent  but  the  best  of 
systems  is  useless  unless  it  is  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  intentions  of  its  authors.  Everything  depends 
on  the  personnel.  When  Sir  John  commenced  his  work 
in  1890  he  found  no  less  than  four  co-ordinate  juris- 
dictions in  the  country — the  Courts  of  Religious  Law, 
the  Native  Courts,  the  Mixed  Tribunals,  and  the 
Consular  Courts.  The  Mixed  Courts  established 
under  Khedive  Ismail  by  Nubar  Pasha  were  a  great 


improvement  on  the  old  Native  Courts,  but  their  in- 
ternational character  has  made  them  very  amenable  to 
political  influence  and  recently  there  have  been  glaring 
instances  of  decisions  governed  by  political  rather  than 
by  legal  or  judicial  considerations.  With  the  Courts 
of  Religious  Law  whose  principles  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Koran  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  a  Christian 
Power  to  interfere.  The  Consular  Courts,  though  con- 
stantly the  cause  of  grave  miscarriages  of  justice,  cannot: 
be  touched  unless  Great  Britain  should  proclaim  a 
Protectorate.  The  Native  Courts  had  almost  ceased 
to  exist  prior  to  1890.  Their  administration  of  the  law 
was  so  defective  and  their  failure  to  deal  effectively  with 
crime  and  especially  with  brigandage  after  the  British 
occupation  was  so  flagrant  that  their  jurisdiction  was 
superseded  by  Special  Commissions  which  for  five  years, 
from  1884  to  1889,  dealt  with  criminal  offences  in  a 
summary  and  somewhat  arbitrary  but  at  the  same 
time  effective  manner.  As  a  temporary  substitute  for 
properly  organised  Courts  they  did  good  work.  Sir 
John  Scott  revived  the  old  Native  Courts,  reforming 
them  radically,  initiating  important  changes  in  their 
procedure,  extending  the  system  of  summary  justice, 
instituting  administrative  checks,  and,  most  essential 
of  all,  purging  the  Native  Bench  of  many  of  its  most  un- 
worthy members.  This  last  reform  has  naturally  been 
the  most  difficult  to  carry  out  but  many  good  European 
and  native  judges  have  been  appointed  and  the  success  of 
the  reformed  Courts  is  attested  by  the  preference  which 
both  natives  and  Europeans  show  for  the  Mixed  Courts 
over  the  Mixed  Tribunals.  The  best  thing  for  the 
country  would  be  to  supersede  the  latter  but  inter- 
national jealousies  stand  in  the  way.  Still,  as  things  are, 
the  Egyptians  under  British  rule  for  the  first  time  in  their 
long  history  have  justice  administered  with  impartiality. 

As  for  water,  its  quantity  has  been  largely  increased 
and  its  distribution  is  regulated  with  justice  and  fair- 
ness. The  regularity  of  supply  is  an  important  feature. 
Under  Turkish  and  viceregal  rule  favouritism  was  con- 
stantly shown,  and  while  the  wealthy  pasha  had  his 
lands  supplied  with  water  with  extreme  regularity, 
those  of  the  poorer  fellaheen  suffered  seriously  from 
neglect.  This  is  the  case  no  longer.  Under  Lord 
Cromer's  administration  great  attention  has  been  given 
to  reproductive  public  works,  and  especially  to  those 
affecting  irrigation,  and,  deeply  indebted  and  almost 
bankrupt  as  Egypt  was  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
adjust  its  finances,  one  of  his  first  recommendations  was 
a  new  loan  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  Barrage 
commenced  by  French  engineers  under  Mohammed  AH 
in  1843  but  never  rendered  of  practical  use  till  taken  in 
hand  by  Sir  Scott  Moncreiff,  Mr.  Willcocks  and  others. 
Its  completion  has  vastly  increased  the  wealth  of  the 
country  and  when  the  new  storage  reservoirs  at  Assuan 
and  Assiut  are  finished  it  will  yet  be  more  enhanced. 
Sir  William  Garstin,  Sir  Scott  Moncreiff's  most  able 
successor,  estimates  that  the  annual  increase  in  the 
wealth  of  the  country  will  amount  to  ^£2, 608,000  and 
this  "  calculation  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  most 
unfavourable  conditions  of  season  and  supply  which  can 
be  imagined."  It  is  the  minimum  increase.  With  these 
additional  means  of  storage  and  an  extended  system  of 
irrigation  in  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt  and  throughout 
the  Sudan  the  amount  of  new  land  to  be  brought  under 
cultivation  is  almost  illimitable  and  its  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  wealth  of  the  country  must  be  enormous. 

Justice  and  water  could  not  have  been  supplied  to 
Egypt  as  they  have  been  recently,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  sound  system  of  finance  which  Lord  Cromer  has 
established.  The  Khedive  Ismail  had  more  enlightened 
views  than  any  of  his  predecessors  on  the  advantages 
of  trade  and  commerce  and  of  the  prosecution  of  public 
works  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  his 
country  but  all  his  schemes,  however  well  meant  and 
right  in  themselves,  were  wrecked  by  his  utter  disregard 
of  financial  considerations.  Lord  Cromer  has  always 
made  finance  the  foundation  stone  of  his  policy.  The 
homely  proverb  of  cutting  the  coat  according  to  the 
cloth  has  been  his  guiding  line.  Many  of  the  heads  of 
the  different  departments  in  their  natural  zeal  for  the 
reforms  they  wished  to  institute  have  often  grumbled  at 
the  parsimony  of  Lord  Cromer  in  not  granting  the 
amount  of  money  they  required  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  beneficent  designs.    He  has  not  questioned  the 
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advantages  of  their  proposals  but  if  he  thought  their 
execution  would  put  too  great  a  strain  upon  the 
Treasury  he  has  been  obdurate  and  rightly  so.  He 
took  a  broader  view  than  they  did  and  the  result  is 
eminently  satisfactory.  Not  only  has  Egypt  been  saved 
from  bankruptcy  and  become  one  of  the  most  solvent 
States  in  the  world  but  in  every  respect  the  population 
has  gained  by  the  judicious  if  paternal  government  of 
the  present  Consul-General. 

In  1881,  the  taxation  per  head  was  jQi  2s.  6d.  It  is 
now  lys.  gd.,  showing  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  The 
expenditure  on  Public  Instruction  has  been  increased 
37  per  cent.  The  number  of  men  called  out  in  Corvee 
has  been  reduced  from  281,000  to  11,000 — a  most  re- 
markable fact  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  forced  labour 
has  been  the  custom  of  the  country  from  time  imme- 
morial. Imports  have  increased  by  over  ^2,600,000. 
The  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Alexandria  has  risen  from 
1,250,000  tons  to  2,270,000.  In  1881  the,  amount  of  debt 
per  head  was  ,£14  8s.  gd.  To-day  it  is  ^10  os.  2d.  In 
1882  the  population  was  6,813,919  and  in  1897  it  was 
9,734,405  showing  an  increase  of  2,920,486  or  43  per 
cent.  Such  a  record  of  the  fruits  of  successful  adminis- 
tration of  a  country  is  almost  unparalleled. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  subject  should  attract 
public  attention  and   that   one   result   should   be  a 
plethora  of  literature  about  it.    Of  the  books  written 
about  it  that  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner  excited  the  most 
interest,  but  this  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  its  style 
than  to  its  matter.      It  was  delightful  reading  and 
•more  like  a  romance  than  a  statement  of  facts.  It 
is  no  disparagement  of  him  to  say  that  the  books  whose 
titles  head  this  column  are  more  substantial  in  the  know- 
ledge they  impart.    Mr.  Silva  White's  is  a  text-book 
packed  with  information  and  Mr.  Worsfold's  is  well 
illustrated  as  well  as  full  of  useful  matter.     Mr.  Court- 
land  Penfield  was  the  United  States  Consul-General  in 
Egypt  from  1892  to  1897  and  during  these  years  as 
his  book  shows  he  was  a  close  and  impartial  observer 
of  what  was  going  on  around  him.    To  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us  is  always  an  advantage  and  the  testi- 
mony Mr.   Penfield  bears  to  the  good  done  by  British 
administration  is  more  valuable  coming  as  it  does  from 
a  thoughtful  and  discriminating  American.    Sir  Walter 
Mieville  is  one  of  those  who  have  worked  under  Lord 
Cromer.    With  becoming  modesty  he  tells  the  reader 
that    he    does    not   aspire    to    be    a    Wellington,  a 
Shakespeare  or  a  Pitt — but  they  who  are  acquainted 
with  Egypt  know  that  he  did  excellent  work  there  for 
over  twenty  years,  especially  at  the  Quarantine  Board 
over  which  for  many  years  he  presided.  He  was  present 
during  all  the  troubles  of  Alexandria  and  he  was  in  the 
square  Mahomed  Ali  when  the  news  of  the  victory  of 
Tel-el-Kebir  arrived.    Looking  back  to  that  time  he 
now  writes  : — "  Ah  !  if  England  had  only  proclaimed  a 
.protectorate  over  Egypt  that  very  day  !    What  years  of 
up-hill  fighting  it  would  have  saved  !    Even  the  French 
would  have  welcomed  the  announcement  and  all  the  bad 
blood  since  created  would  never  have  been  engendered." 
It  was  certainly  an  opportunity  missed  by  the  Gladstone 
Government  and  the  country  has  had  to  pay  dearly 
for  it  in  men  and  money.    The  difficulties  that  Lord 
Cromer  has  had  to  contend  with  in  consequence  of 
Egypt  not  being  a  protectorate  are  incalculable.  Con- 
sidering what  he  has  done  when  trammelled  at  every 
step  by  Capitulations,   Caisse  de  la  Dette  and  Inter- 
national Controls  what  might  he  not  have  done,  if  he 
had  been  freed  from  these  veritable  plagues  of  Egypt ! 
To  remove  them  quickly  should  be    the  aim  of  all 
British  statesmen. 
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\XfE  have  read  this  little  batch  of  books  with 
*  *      curiosity  and  extreme  care  ;  and  we  now  admit 

our  entire  inability  to  understand  why  one  of  them 


should  have  been  published.    In  themselves  they  are 
worthless  and  do  not  deserve  five  seconds'  attention. 
We  propose  to  deal  with  them  because  of  the  odd 
significance  they  possess.    Our  musical  critic  constantly 
contends  that  musicians  are  (to  put  his  charge  as  mildly 
as  possible)  a  somewhat  brainless  and  utterly  illiterate 
set  of  men.  That  is  a  severe  charge  to  bring  against  any 
respectable  class  ;  but  if  books  ot  this  sort  are  written  by 
musicians,  and  if  musicians  read  them  and  really  like 
them,  not  a  voice  can  be  raised  in  their  defence.  That 
is  the  significance,  the  unfortunate  significance,  of  these 
books.    They  are  written  by  gentlemen  who  are,  or 
who  wish  to  be  considered,  musicians  ;  and  if  musicians 
do  not  read  them,  we  venture  to  prophesy  that  they 
will  not  have  any  sale  at  all.    This  does  not  mean  that 
we  complain  of  their  sad  want  of   literary  quality. 
Literary  quality  is  indeed  a  highly  desirable  quality  ; 
but  the  want  of  it  may  be  excused  sometimes,  if  the 
value  of  the  matter  is  sufficiently  high  to  compensate 
for  the  lack  of  a  manner.    Here,  however,  we  find 
neither  matter  nor  manner.  The  "  Beethoven  "  is  sheer 
bookmaking;    the   "Sullivan"  is    sheer  journalism; 
the    Brahms    recollections    are    nothing    but  gossip- 
ing   twaddle    eked    out    by    wholly    valueless  and 
unimportant    postcards   and    letters    from  Brahms. 
Although    we    make    these    distinctions,    the  three 
books   are,    at   bottom,    all   attempts   at  bookmak- 
ing ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  least  important. 
Mr.  Crowest's  "  Beethoven  "  strikes  one  as  the  most 
flagrant,  but  that  is  only  because  Beethoven  has  been 
dead  more  than  seventy  years  and  because  there  are 
several  Lives   of  Beethoven    in    existence,    most  of 
them  as  good  as  Mr.  Crowest's,  if  not  considerably 
better  than  Mr.  Crowest's,  and  there  seems  therefore 
the  less  reason  why  Mr.  Crowest  should  have  written 
on  the  subject.     But  when  one  looks  at  the  three  books 
carefully  there  is  no  genuine  difference  between  them. 
The   "Brahms"  appears  to  have    come    out  simply 
because  there  exists  a  belief  that  many  people  will  buy 
anything  in  the  shape  of  "  unpublished  letters  "  about 
a  deceased  distinguished  man,  and  the  "  Sullivan  " 
because  the  public  will  buy  anything  in  the  shape  of 
personal  gossip  about  a  living  distinguished  man. 

Still,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Crowest's  "  Beethoven  "  is 
the  least  satisfactory  performance.  So  much  has  been 
written  about  Beethoven  that  no  one  should  venture  to 
add  to  the  heap  unless  he  has  something  absolutely 
original  to  contribute  ;  and  Mr.  Crowest  has  not  a  word 
to  say  that  has  not  often  been  said  before.  And  his 
style  of  writing  can  only  be  described  as  studiously  un- 
literary.  It  is  not  that  Mr.  Crowest  appears  occa- 
sionally to  miss  the  right  expression  of  his  meaning,  but 
that  he  generally  appears  deliberately,  of  malice  afore- 
thought, to  say  something  else  than  the  thing  he  means. 
For  instance,  when  he  talks  of  "  that  bourne  along 
which  no  traveller  has  yet  turned  a  face,"  one  can  guess 
that  he  has  intended  to  quote  once  again  the  hackneyed 
quotation  from  Hamlet's  soliloquy  ;  yet  we  fancy 
that  Shakespeare  would  not  recognise  the  phrase 
were  he  to  return  to  earth  and  look  into  Mr. 
Crowest's  book.  Again  (to  pin  Mr.  Crowest  only 
to  what  he  thinks  are  quotations,  or  are,  at 
any  rate,  more  or  less  indistinct  recollections  of 
familiar  tags)  what  is  the  meaning  of  such  a  phrase  as 
"  a  sure  and  strong  ladder  up  the  heights  where  only  his 
[Beethoven's]  blessed  harmonies  can  be  excelled"? 
And  if  Mr.  Crowest  comes  off  his  high  horse  ingloriously 
where  a  moment's  reference  to  the  English  classics 
would  put  him  right,  it  may  be  imagined  how  much 
worse  he  comes  off  when  he  is  writing  "  out  of  his 
head."  A  few  errors  made  by  a  hardworking,  and 
rapidly-working,  bookmaker  would  not  count  for  much  ; 
but  on  every  page — we  might  almost  say  literally  on 
every  page  there  are  instances  of  this  same  looseness 
of  expression,  due  either  to  utter  carelessness  or  to 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  words.  And,  apart  from 
the  literary  aspect  of  Mr.  Crowest's  achievement, 
the  book  seems  to  have  been  most  casually 
thrown  together.  Important  events  and  important 
works  are  alike  dismissed  in  a  few  happy-go-lucky 
sentences,  while  trifling  anecdotes  (such  as  that  of 
Mozart,  shortly  before  his  death,  expressing  his  opinion 
of  Beethoven)  are  expanded  and  often  quite  spoiled 
in  the  telling.    Mr.  Crowest  utters  a  devout  hope,  in 
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his  preface,  that  this  book  may  lead  young  people  to 
study  the  works  of  the  "  mighty  Beethoven  "  more  care- 
fully. We  hope  so  too  ;  at  any  rate  we  hope  that  the 
book  will  not  deter  any  one  from  studying  Beethoven 
carefully  ;  but  should  a  desire  to  hear  Beethoven's 
symphonies  become  more  general  during  the  next  ten 
years,  we  fear  that  it  will  not  be  reasonable  to  saddle 
Mr.  Crowest  with  the  responsibility. 

The  book  about  Brahms  is  altogether  of  a  different 
sort  It  is  quite  as  unintelligent,  quite  as  uninteresting  ; 
but  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  summing-up  of  the  life 
and  works  of  a  distinguished  man.  It  is  a  human 
weakness,  and  not  altogether  a  discreditable  one,  to 
wish  to  be  known  as  the  friend  of  great  men.  That 
weakness  had,  in  one  case,  the  greatest  biography 
in  the  language  as  its  result.  Had  not  Bozzy  been  a 
toady,  Dr.  Johnson  would  be,  at  the  present  day, 
only  a  name  to  literary  students,  and  the  thousands 
who  love  him  would  not  know  that  such  a  man  ever 
existed.  But  Boswell,  after  all,  had  a  certain  gift  of 
circumspection.  He  knew  other  great  people  besides 
Johnson,  and  probably  he  received  letters  from  them  ; 
but  he  did  not,  whenever  one  of  them  died,  rush  off  to 
publish  the  letters  and  print  his  "  recollections." 
Nowadays  all  that  is  changed.  As  soon  as  a  big 
man  dies,  everyone  who  at  any  time  received  a  postcard 
from  him,  even  if  the  communication  be  nothing  more 
than  "Dear  sir,  I  regret  exceedingly  to  be  unable  to 
oblige  you  with  a  lock  of  my  hair,"  immediately  spins 
at  the  least  a  magazine  ariicle,  and  at  most  a  very 
thick,  dull  book.  The  case  of  poor  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  is  still  sufficiently  fresh  to  serve  as  an 
instance.  These  admirers  of  Brahms,  however, 
Messrs.  Widmann  and  Dietrich,  combine  with  their 
longing  to  show  how  intimate  they  were  with  a 
prominent  musician,  a  longing  to  show  how  worthy 
of  intimacy  and  admiration  he  was  ;  and  they 
might  have  been  forgiven  had  they  only  produced  a 
better  book.  As  it  is,  one  reads  their  "  recollections" 
and  wishes  that  they  recollected  less  about  them- 
selves and  more  about  their  subject,  and  that  what 
they  recollected  about  their  subject  contained  more  of 
essential  matters  and  less  of  external  trivialities.  The 
book  is  hopelessly  trivial.  Either  because  Brahms  was 
an  utterly  weak  and  insignificant  character,  or  because 
his  two  observers  had  no  eye  for  true  character,  there  is 
not  one  touch  showing  true  character  to  be  found  in 
their  two  hundred  pages.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of 
criticism  is  attempted. 

Nor  is  anything  in  the  shape  of  genuine  criticism 
attempted  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  part  of  the  Life  of 
Sullivan.  We  may  say,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
very  few  remarks  we  have  to  make  about  the  book, 
that,  in  our  opinion,  no  man,  no  matter  how  popular  he 
may  be,  or  how  great  he  may  esteem  himself,  should 
permit  a  Life  of  himself  to  be  published  until  his  life  is 
finished.  It  is  bad  enough  to  find  men  writing  their 
own  Lives  ;  but  it  is  much  worse  to  find  small 
people  allowing  other  people  to  write  their  Lives. 
Now  no  one  will  claim  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  as  a 
great  man.  He  may  be,  and  in  fact  this  book 
shows  him  to  be,  a  highly  agreeable,  charming  and 
warm-hearted  man  ;  but  he  is  not  a  personality, 
he  is  not  one  of  the  forces  that  have  altered  the  face 
of  the  globe  during  his  lifetime,  or  seems  likely  to 
leave  anything  that  will  alter  it  afterwards.  One 
reads  Mr.  Lawrence's  harmless  chatter  with  intense 
regret  that  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  should  have  allowed  it 
to  appear.  He  may  not  have  had  the  power  of  ex- 
ercising a  veto,  on  the  whole  of  it,  but  he  had  that 
power  with  regard  to  at  least  a  part,  the  part,  namely, 
which  he  appears  to  have  dictated  to  Mr.  Lawrence. 
As  for  Mr.  Findon's  criticism  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's 
music,  it  is  utterly  out  of  place  ;  one  cannot  guess  why 
on  earth  it  should  have  been  included,  though  it  is 
undeniably  the  best  chapter  in  the  book. 

We  have  examined  and  discussed  these  books  in  a 
little  detail,  because  they  are  typical  of  the  books  that 
musicians  write  and  musicians  read.  And  we  ask  our 
readers,  is  it  not  time  that  they  were  allowed  to 
die  off — in  fact,  is  it  not  time  they  were  compelled 
to  die  off?  Worthless  as  literature,  worthless  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  purely  technical  musician, 
they  have  no  right  to  exist.    They  merely  encour- 


age the  idea  that  musicians  are  stupid  and  un- 
educated. 


WEALTH  AND  ITS  OWNERS. 

"  The  Economic  Writings  of  Sir  William  Petty.''' 
Edited  by  Charles  Henry  Hull.  Two  vols.  Cam- 
bridge :    at    the    University   Press.      1899.  25s. 

"The  Distribution  of  Income."    By  William  Smart. 
London  :  Macmillan.     1899.     5s.  net. 

'"PO  whom  is  the  honour  due  ;  who  can  claim  to  be  the 
father  of  English  statistics,  John  Graunt  or 
William  Petty  ?  Either  can  bring  evidence  of  undoubted 
authenticity,  sufficient  to  convince  the  average  jury,  but 
neither  can  destroy  his  opponent's  case.  If  we  accept 
a  compromise  and  assume  that  both  were  concerned' 
with  the  "  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality,"  the 
share  of  each  is  still  to  be  determined.  Here  is  the 
opportuniiy  of  the  critic  to  whom  internal  evidence  is  all1 
in  all  ;  who  will  settle  the  authorship  by  a  pronounce- 
ment based  on  a  minute  comparison  of  line  and  phrase 
or  by  the  application  of  some  arbitrary  canon  of 
style.  In  the  result  the  question  is  likely  to  be 
even  more  uncertain  than  before.  The  solution  of  the 
critical  difficulty  may  safely  be  left  to  those  who  have 
leisure  for  such  amusement.  It  matters  little  who 
wrote  the  manuscript,  who  saw  the  pamphlet  through 
the  press.  Only  the  idea  and  its  application  are  of  real 
concern.  It  may  have  originated  with  Graunt  ;  it  was- 
at  any  rate  adapted  by  Petty. 

The  rough  idea  of  the  method  is  conceived  ;  to  what 
can  this  new  instrument  be  applied  ?  The  subject  is 
ready  to  hand,  the  one  subject  of  absorbing  interest  to 
the  patriotic  economist  and  politician,  the  wealth  of 
England  in  all  its  types  and  phases.  What  then  is 
this  wealth,  this  term  at  once  comprehensive  and  vague, 
in  the  mouth  alike  of  scientist  and  man  of  affairs? 
What  are  the  limits  and  character  of  the  field  in  which 
the  new  science  is  to  serve  as  a  guide?  The  primitive 
economist  is  not  troubled  by  the  search  for  definitions 
or  the  striving  after  strict  analysis.  He  is  content  to 
review,  with  rough  brevity,  the  phenomena  before  him. 
To  him,  the  wealth  of  England  is  patent  to  the  eye  : 
her  land  and  buildings,  ships  and  merchandise,  her 
government  and  defences  and  the  skill  and  sinews  of 
her  workers.  Here  is  matter  enough  for  the  applica- 
tion of  statistics.  Can  the  modern  observer  add 
to  this  aught  that  is  of  vital  importance  ?  Will 
his  closer  analysis  lead  to  new  views  or  merely  to 
a  more  accurate  definition  of  the  old?  He  may 
point  out  that  capital  is  not  a  mysterious  hoard, 
from  which  the  lucky  pos-essor  can  draw  an 
income  for  ever  without  trouble  or  exertion  to  himself; 
that  land  machinery  and  buildings  need  renewing  no 
less  than  labour.  He  may  emphasize,  for  the  benefit  of 
hostile  critics,  the  fact  that  the  labourer,  no  less  than, 
the  landowner  or  capitalist,  draws  his  rent,  the  result 
of  the  accidental  advantage  of  his  economic  position. 
The  seventeenth-century  economist  had  no  need  to 
work  out,  a  theory  on  the  subject  ;  he  was  not  con- 
fronted by  hostile  criticism.  But  in  the  main  conception 
of  wealth  theory  has  added  little  that  is  essential.  It 
may  be  convenient  to  represent  the  national  income  as 
a  sum  of  services  contributed  in  any  fixed  period. 
Petty  prefers  to  estimate  the  resources  of  a  country  in 
the  lump,  by  the  device  of  capitalising  labour,  in  the 
same  way  as  land,  at  so  many  \  ears'  purchase.  Tha 
net  result  is  the  same.  The  minister,  the  general,  the 
professional  man,  no  less  than  the  labourer,  have  their 
places  in  the  national  machine.  We  may  say,  in  the 
older  phrase,  that  they  do  their  duty  by  contributing  to. 
the  advancement  of  the  fame  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation,  or,  with  more  attempt  at  scientific  exactness, 
that  they  contribute  a  sum  of  services  ;  it  is  only  a 
difference  of  names.  The  essential  elements  in  national 
wealth  are  the  same. 

Wealth  is  the  same  to  the  thinker  past  and  present  ; 
its  distribution  is  another  matter.  To  the  seventeenth- 
century  idea,  the  State  is  the  natural  authority  by 
which  the  wages  of  manual  labour  should  be  determined. 
If  the  condition  of  the  labourer  change,  through  the 
accidents  of  industrial  life,  it  is  the  part  of  the  State  to> 
see  that  the  reward  of  labour  is  changed  in  like  propor- 
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tion.  The  reforming  economist  is  mainly  concerned 
with  the  incidence  of  burdens  ;  the  partition  of  profits 
■is  assumed  to  be  substantially  just.  Each  according  to 
'his  ability,  is  the  principle  of  Petty-  Labour  in  the 
mass  represents  so  much  capital  ;  let  it  bear  its  share  of 
the  burden  as  it  reaps  its  share  of  the  advantages. 
Why  should  one  form  of  capital  be  exempt  more  than 
another?  The  principle  applies  to  high  and  low  alike  ; 
•only  the  pauper,  or  the  labourer  who  is  not  valued  at  a 
year's  purchase,  is  exempt  from  its  application. 

The  incidence  of  taxation  is  a  study  for  the  skilled  :  a 
criticism  of  the  division  of  the  national  wealth  can 
appeal  more  readily  to  the  untutored  mind.  The  method 
of  reasoning  is  simplicity  itself.  Leave  out  of  account 
the  services  of  those  who  govern,  direct  and  adorn,  in 
short,  the  motive  power  of  the  commercial  political  and 
intellectual  machine,  and  the  conclusion  is  obvious  to 
the  meanest  understanding.  The  residue  alone  has  a  right 
to  the  wealth  created  and  renewed  year  by  year.  Forget 
the  losses  of  the  capitalist,  calculate  only  his  gains,  and 
it  is  clear  at  once  that  he  has  more  than  his  fair  share 
of  the  goods  of  this  world.  An  argument  such  as  this 
would  have  been  dismissed  by  Petty  as  absurd  ;  the 
modern  economist  must  treat  it  with  more  respect.  It 
is  impossible,  he  admits,  to  deny  the  existence  of 
many  cases  of  hardship.  But  is  this  admission 
proof  of  anything  ?  Is  misfortune  confined  to 
any  one  walk  of  life  ?  Has  labour  the  monopoly 
of  failure  ?  The  claim  that  labour  as  a  whole 
■is  cheated  of  its  fair  share  of  the  product  has 
yet  to  be  proved.  The  argument  holds  only  if  all 
•material  conditions  are  neglected.  It  is  yet  to  be 
shown  that  the  net  profits  of  capital  on  a  balance  of 
flosses  and  gains  are  excessive,  or  that  the  services  of 
the  directors  of  industry  are  as  a  rule  paid  more  than 
they  are  worth.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  feared  that  the 
information  at  our  command  is  not  sufficient  to  decide. 
The  statistician  of  the  nineteenth  century  has,  it  is  true, 
more  figures  to  his  hand,  and  those  more  accurate,  than 
fliad  his  predecessors.  Yet,  in  the  end,  his  methods  are 
substantially  the  same.  He  can  estimate  the  wealth  of 
the  country  only  by  a  species  of  guesswork  and 
within  wide  limits  of  possible  error.  There  is  abundant 
material  for  calculation,  but  the  facts  to  be  dealt  with 
'have  become  difficult  and  complicated  in  proportion. 
Still  less  is  it  possible  to  isolate  a  single  factor  in  the 
modern  industrial  world  or  to  calculate  its  true  value, 
in  such  a  case  the  most  refined  mathematical  analysis 
is  of  no  avail.  If  the  appeal  to  history  is  worth  any- 
thing, it  tends  to  show  that,  in  the  long  run,  any 
particular  factor  is  likely  to  oust  the  others  and  gain  a 
greater  claim  on  the  national  wealth  just  in  proportion 
as  the  services  rendered  by  it  are  more  efficient.  This 
is  recognised  by  most  in  the  case  of  inanimate 
machinery  ;  by  what  special  law  is  labour  exempt? 

We  can  only  divide  the  wealth  which  we  create.  It 
is  perhaps  more  pertinent  to  consider  the  economies  of 
production,  the  method  by  which  one  factor  replaces 
■another  in  the  progress  of  industry,  than  to  attempt, 
without  sufficient  information,  to  decide  whether  the 
result  is  ideally  just  to  any  special  factor.  On  this 
ground,  the  past  and  the  present  can  meet  again  for 
comparison.  The  problem  of  the  mobility  of  labour  is 
not  a  new  discovery.  It' was  quite  familiar  to  Petty. 
Certain  occupations  are  overstocked  ;  a  thousand  men 
are  trying  to  do  the  work  of  five  hundred.  What  is  to 
*be  done?  The  remedy  is,  to  turn  in  a  better  direction 
the  energy  thus  wasted.  Can  twenty  with  the  aid  of 
machinery  raise  as  much  corn  as  forty  without,  let 
them  do  so  ;  the  rest  are  better  employed  in  adding  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country  by  the  weaving  of  cloth. 
Here  is  the  problem  of  mobility  in  a  nutshell.  What  of 
its  solution?  "How  to  adjust  our  nursery  to  our 
orchard  ?  "  Apparently  by  the  persuasive  action  of  the 
State.  Ireland  is  a  case  in  point.  We  have  a  poor 
country,  capable,  as  things  are,  of  producing  only  a 
limited  amount  of  wealth,  and  with  a  population  far  too 
large  for  its  resources.  This  country  is  joined  to 
another  which  has  reached  a  higher  stage  of 
i  material  and  mental  development.  Such  are  the 
•economic  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  solu- 
i  tion  is,  to  transplant  a  million  Irish  to  England. 
jThe  imported  labourer,  by  imitating  the  English 
1  worker,  will  soon  be  worth  double  his  present  value. 


Thus  the  wealth  of  England  will  be  increased,  while 
the  remnant  in  Ireland  will  be  sufficient,  under  a  wise 
division  of  labour,  to  carry  on  its  trade,  unhampered  by 
the  burden  of  a  large  and  idle  population.  The  success 
of  this  drastic  proposal  may  well  be  doubted  ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  Petty  realises  the  importance  of  labour  in  the 
right  place.  The  modern  economist  is  not  drastic.  He 
hopes  for  a  continued  increase  in  the  mobility  of  labour 
through  natural  causes,  and  analyses  the  effects  of  the 
present  industrial  system  in  retarding  or  facilitating  the 
process.  He  is  content  to  watch  and  wait.  When 
the  problem  of  the  unemployed  is  solved,  when  each  is 
producing  that  kind  of  wealth  which  he  is  most  fitted 
to  produce,  when  the  actual  and  patent  evil  is  abolished, 
the  opportunity  may  come  for  the  decision  of  the  vexed 
question  of  the  share  in  the  product.  Until  that  con- 
summation, the  cautious  economist  may  perhaps  be 
excused  if  he  watches  from  afar  the  rough  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  by  force  and  experiment,  in  the 
perpetual  effort  of  one  factor  to  claim  a  greater  share 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest. 


RAJAH  BROOKE,  STATESMAN-ADVENTURER. 

"  Rajah  Brooke  :  the  Englishman  as  Ruler  of  an  Eastern 
State."  By  Sir  Spenser  St.  John.  Builders  of 
Greater  Britain  Series.    London  :   Unwin.  1899. 

IF  Rajah  Brooke  cannot  absolutely  be  described  as 
"a  builder  of  Greater  Britain,"  the  fault  was  not 
his.  But  he  did  enough  to  advance  British  prestige  in 
the  Far  East  to  justify  his  inclusion  in  the  present  series. 
His  career  was  a  romance  of  reality.  His  adventures, 
his  narrow  escapes,  his  schemes  belong  to  a  category 
usually  regarded  as  the  special  province  of  the  story- 
teller. A  plain  English  lad,  he  joined  the  East  India 
Company's  service  in  the  early  twenties.  He  was  born 
for  action.  In  the  Burmese  war  he  rallied  a  company 
of  native  troops  whose  English  officer  wavered  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy  ;  he  formed  a  scratch  squadron 
of  horse  when  the  General  complained  of  lack 
of  cavalry  ;  he  was  shot  and  left  for  dead,  but  recovered, 
returned  home  and  fitted  out  abortive  trading  expe- 
ditions to  China.  He  was  haunted  by  vague  ideas  of 
opportunities  latent  in  the  Far  East.  When  his  father 
died  and  left  him  ,£30,000  he  bought  a  yacht  and 
made  his  way  to  Singapore.  There  he  was  attracted 
to  Sarawak  by  a  commission  to  thank  Rajah  Muda 
Hassim  for  treating  some  shipwrecked  English  sailors 
with  humanity.  Brooke's  opportunity  had  come.  He 
made  friends  with  Muda  Hassim,  helped  him  against 
his  enemies,  was  offered  the  government  of  Sarawak, 
declined  it  because  it  should  not  be  said  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  Rajah's  distress,  returned  later  to  Sarawak, 
was  again  offered  the  government,  accepted  it  and  in 
due  time  was  confirmed  in  the  position  as  Rajah  by  the 
Sultan  of  Brunei  himself.  He  fought  piiates,  crushed 
out  rebellions,  escaped  by  presence  of  mind  from  more 
than  one  plot  to  murder  him,  introduced  civilised  laws 
and,  interloper  though  he  was,  administered  them  through 
the  native  chiefs.  Never  perhaps  was  so  heavy  a  blow 
struck  for  civilisation  by  a  single  individual  acting  on 
his  own  responsibility.  The  best  tribute  to  his  great 
work  is  that  his  nephew  reigns  peacefully  in  his  stead. 
James  Brooke  founded  a  dynasty. 

The  explanation  of  Rajah  Brooke's  success  is  to  be 
found  in  the  circumstance  that  he  approached  this 
almost  unknown  land  in  the  spirit  of  the  statesman 
rather  than  the  adventurer.  He  studied  the  problems 
presented  by  the  Far  East  in  those  days,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  England  might  do  a  great  stroke  of 
business  for  herself  at  the  same  time  that  she  conferred 
a  boon  on  natives  harassed  by  pirates  and  European 
greed,  if  she  proclaimed  a  protectorate  over  lands  not 
definitely  under  Spanish  and  Dutch  authority.  He  was 
the  natural  successor  so  far  as  enlightened  views  on  this 
subject  went,  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and  Sir  Spenser 
St.  John's  account  of  him  would  have  lost  nothing  had 
the  editor  of  the  Greater  Britain  series  given  pre- 
cedence to  the  Life  of  Raffles.  More  than  sixty  years 
ago,  Brooke  complained  that  "whilst  the  folly  of 
fashion  requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  deserts  of 
Africa  and  a  most  ardent  thirst  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
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usages  of  Timbuctoo,  it  at  the  same  time  justifies 
the  most  profound  ignorance  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  our  vast  possessions  in  Hindostan  " 
and  the  further  East.  As  Rajah  of  Sarawak 
sixteen  years  later  he  was  doing  much  not  only 
to  educate  and  correct  native  character,  but  to  educate 
and  correct  opinion  at  home.  His  lot  however  was  that 
of  other  Britons  who  have  left  indelible  names  in  the 
annals  of  far  corners  of  the  earth.  His  work  was  mis- 
represented and  misunderstood,  largely  through  the 
action  of  a  self-seeking  and  misguided  agent  in 
England,  who  was  as  anxious  to  exploit  Sarawak  in  the 
interests  of  the  company-promoter  as  his  master  was  to 
develop  the  country  in  the  interests  of  the  natives. 
Brooke  had  to  submit  to  the  indignity  of  a  commission 
of  inquiry,  which  he  faced  in  the  full  consciousness  of 
rectitude  alike  of  thought  and  action.  He  was  coldly- 
acquitted  of  the  crimes  attributed  to  him  by  the  Humes 
and  Cobdens  at  home.  Even  Dutchmen  who  knew  his 
work  in  Sarawak  did  not  hesitate  to  come  forward  on 
his  behalf.  On  one  occasion  in  London  he  ended  a 
speech  with  the  pathetic  words  :  "  Do  not  disgrace  your 
public  servants  by  inquiries  generated  in  the  fogs  of  base 
suspicions  :  for  remember  a  wrong  done  is  like  a  wound 
received — the  scar  is  ineffaceable.  It  may  be  covered 
with  glittering  decorations,  but  there  it  remains  to  the 
end."  Clive,  Hastings,  Grey,  Frere,  such  are  the  men 
who  have  suffered  as  Brooke  suffered.  The  assurance 
that  history  will  dispel  the  fogs  is  but  an  indifferent  solace 
when  they  interfere  with  present  action. 


BORN  CRIMINAL! 

"  Famous  Trials  of  the  Century."     By  J.  B.  Atlay. 
London  :  Richards.     1890.  6s. 

ACCORDING  to  a  theory  which  has  deservedly 
become  discredited  all  crime  may  be  traced  to 
insanity.  This  was  a  consequence  of  applying  without 
discrimination  the  principles  of  improved  medical  dia- 
gnoses of  mental  diseases,  which  in  recent  years  have  pro- 
duced such  marked  changes  in  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  where  defences  of  insanity  are  pleaded. 
The  conservatism  of  judges  and  the  pedantry  of  doctors 
were  responsible  for  what  seemed  likely  at  one  time  to 
become  a  popular  gospel  that  criminals,  at  least  those 
who  were  hanged,  were  the  victims  of  unfortunate 
constitutions  which  prevented  them  from  being  ac- 
countable for  their  actions.  But  by  this  time  the 
doctors  and  the  judges  have  agreed  upon  a 
more  reasonable  modus  vivendi.  The  doctors  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  that  many  forms  of  mental 
aberration  must  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing  criminal 
responsibility  which,  according  to  older  definitions, 
would  not  have  been  allowed  ;  and  the  judges  have  a 
sufficiently  wide  field  in  which  they  may  with  satisfied 
conscience  inflict  the  terrors  of  the  criminal  law. 
Moral  wickedness  is  not  necessarily  insanity.  The 
late  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen  who  made  this  subject 
peculiarly  his  own,  expressed  the  opinion  that  good 
people  could  scarcely  realise  how  many  monsters 
of  wickedness  there  were  in  whom  no  trace  of  real 
insanity  could  be  found.  Mr.  Atlay's  selection  of 
criminal  trials  seems  to  support  this  opinion  absolutely. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  Constance  Kent,  the 
young  girl  of  sixteen  who  murdered  her  infant  step- 
brother, there  is  not  a  single  one  of  the  heroes  of  these 
classic  crimes  who  would  arouse  in  the  reader's  mind 
a  suspicion  that  insanity  existed.  Not  even  Courvoisier, 
who  murdered  Lord  William  Russell  fifty  years  ago, 
would  have  had  any  chance  of  escape  even  in  our  day 
on  the  ground  of  the  apparently  gratuitousand  motiveless 
character  of  his  ghastly  crime.  Thurtell's  case,  the  Burke 
and  Hare  case,  Madeleine  Smith's  and  Dr.  Pritchard's, 
are  all  singularly  clear  of  any  such  complication. 
Motive  varied  in  regard  to  the  money  for  which  some 
of  the  crimes  were  committed  from  a  few  pounds  to 
two  or  three  thousand — each  in  one  sense  being  equally 
inadequate.  The  feeling  of  revenge  of  one  gamester 
towards  another  on  account  of  losses  was  Thurtell's 
motive  in  murdering  Weare  ;  Madeleine  Smith's  motive, 
if  in  the  face  of  the  verdict  of  not  proven  we  may  so 
speak,  was  the  desire  of  preserving  her  reputation. 
And  he  would  be  a  wild  theorist  indeed  who  would 


charge  that  prince  of  impostors  Arthur  Orton,  the 
Tichborne  claimant,  with  being  non  compos  mentis. 

Then  Mr.  Atlay's  collection  makes  plain  another  point 
which  is  often  insisted  upon  by  benevolent  sentimental 
people.  They  speak  of  crime  sometimes  as  if  poverty, 
want  of  education,  and  general  unfavourable  social 
surroundings  were  its  chief  causes.  That  is  very 
.doubtful.  Thurtell,  Hunt,  and  Probert  were  gentle- 
men who  "  kept  their  gigs  ;  "  though  Mr.  Atlay  says 
he  has  not  been  able  to  verify  this  famous  definition  of 
"  gentleman  "  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  course  of 
their  trial.  They  were  as  villianous  a  trio  as  ever  existed 
but  one  would  hardly  infer  that  from  their  portraits. 
Burke  and  Hare  are  truly  as  monstrous  in  feature  as 
they  were  in  crime,  and  they  do  bear  the  marks  of 
the  degradation  that  is  conjoined  with  the  hereditary 
poverty  of  the  slums.  But  in  a  conventional  sense 
Madeleine  Smith  was  a  lady,  and  Dr.  Pritchard  a  gentle- 
man. Arthur  Orton  was  for  many  years  a  respectable 
butcher,  and  apparently  his  only  "  criminal  tendency," 
until  his  knavery  was  excited  by  the  chance  of  getting 
money  without  working  for  it,  was  a  disposition  to 
make  himself  out  to  be  "something  better"  than  he 
really  was.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that,  as  Mr.  Atlay 
points  out,  this  was  really  the  original  foundation  of  the 
great  Orton  imposture.  The  only  conclusion  as  to 
crime  which  we  can  apparently  draw  from  the  records  of 
representative  criminals  is  the  somewhat  barren  one 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  criminal  disposition. 
We  feel  sure  the  majority  of  people  would  not  commit 
some  of  the  crimes  dealt  with  in  this  book  under  any 
circumstances.  It  is  most  certainly  a  very  small 
minority  'who  have  the  real  criminal  disposition.  On  the 
other  hand  under  special  stress  of  temptations  of  differ- 
ent kinds  many  of  us  might  be  led  into  the  clutches  of 
the  criminal  law  :  it  may  be  that  more  of  us  than  realise 
it  are  possible  criminals  in  that  sense.  The  distinction 
ought  to  govern  our  treatment  of  criminals.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  cant  talked  about  punishment  as  a 
means  of  reformation  ;  but  the  system  has  not  yet  been 
devised,  nor  is  it  possible,  which  would  have  reformed 
the  gentry  whose  biographies  are  set  out  with  so  much 
skill  by  Mr.  Atlay.  The  old  Scottish  judge  said  of  one 
such,  "  Hech  !  ma  mon,  ye'll  be  nane  the  waur  o'  a 
hangin'  ;  "  and  society  could  not  have  done  better  than 
rid  itself  of  Mr.  Atlay's  heroes  in  the  precise  manner  it 
actually  found  most  convenient. 


"THE   FORSAKEN  WAY"  AND  OTHER 
NOVELS. 

"The  Forsaken  Way."   By  Philip  Lafargue.    London  t 
Hurst  and  Blackett.    1900.  6s. 

It  is  no  mean  tribute  to  Mr.  Philip  Lafargue's  skill  as 
a  novelist  to  say  that  the  limitations  of  his  new  work 
only  become  apparent  when  it  has  been  thoroughly 
pondered  and  digested  by  the  reader.  We  brace  our- 
selves in  the  beginning  for  a  long  dissertation,  to  be 
illustrated  by  fictitious  happenings,  on  a  question  of 
profound  social  and  national  importance ;  a  chapter 
read  and  lo  !  we  find  the  author  in  possession  of  our 
faculties  threatening  to  carry  us  irresistibly  to  vital  con- 
clusions which  he  will  enforce  with  the  aid  of  his  self- 
created  puppets  ;  the  book  ended,  the  truth  dawns 
slowly  but  surely  that  we  have  not  after  all  got  at 
the  heart  of  a  great  problem  but  have  been  held  id 
the  meshes  of  sentiment  which  the  novelist  so 
deftly  manipulates.  To  confess  this  is  to  admit  a 
measure  of  disappointment,  but  again  to  acknowledge 
the  disappointment  is  to  confess  that  we  looked  for  a 
philosophicol-sociological  study  rather  than  a  story- 
dealing  with  human  passions  and  conforming  at  the 
last  to  canons  which  the  novelist  repudiates  at  the  peril 
of  his  popularity.  Mr.  Lafargue  lays  his  scenes  in 
England  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  not 
a  happy  prospect  which  he  invites  us  to  contemplate. 
The  country  has  gone  more  and  more  out  of  cultivation, 
Englishmen  have  lost  much  of  their  sense  of  beauty, 
and  given  themselves  in  the  main  to  the  worship  of 
mammon.  In  the  midst  of  a  selfish  pleasure-seeking 
community  exists  an  institution  which  is  an  oasis  of 
self  denial.  The  Celibatary  of  the  Good  Shepherd  is  a 
refuge  for  the  mentally  and  physically  unfit  who  are  t<q 
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ive  lives  of  single-blessedness  in  the  interests  of 
josteritv.  "  For  the  sake  of  the  children  :  Renounce  : 
brego  !  "  Those  are  the  celibates'  watchwords.  The 
3rior  of  the  establishment  is  a  woman-hater ;  to  him 
vomen  are  little  better  than  minions  of  the  Evil  One. 
-Ie  honours  the  sex  only  as  an  abstraction.  "  We  teach 
rou  here,"  he  says,  "  to  honour  womanhood,  to  revere 
t  as  the  unapproachable  embodiment  of  the  divine 
;enderness  truth  and  beauty.  Alas  !  it  is  one  more  of 
jur  benevolent  illusions."  Mr.  George  Meredith  has  in- 
dicated for  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  great 
human  lesson  "  save  poor  girls  !  "  If  the  Prior's  view 
proved  to  be  right  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century 
:he  cry  would  be  "save  poor  men!"  Felix,  his 
:avourite  pupil,  is  sent  on  a  mission  which  is  to  test 
lis  qualifications  as  a  possible  successor  for  the  Prior's 
chair.  He  is  warned  to  avoid  as  the  very  plague 
mything  which  approaches  him  in  petticoa*ts.  The 
Prior's  injunction  was  obeyed  to  the  letter,  but  he  had 
"ailed  to  reckon  with — bloomers.  Felix  meets  a  boy  on 
;he  road — a  very  charming  boy  indeed—  whose  secret 
he  reader  will  discover  for  himself  long  before  the 
ruth  dawns  upon  the  youth  educated  as  he  has  been 
:o  ignorance  of  most  things  in  the  world  beyond 
the  Celibatary.  The  inevitable  happens.  We  can  only 
sxclaim  with  Biron,  in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost," 
"  To  see  no  woman  ; 
Flat  treason  'gainst  the  kingly  state  of  youth." 
Such  treason  at  one  time  threatens  to  wreck  two 
ives  separated  by  a  vow  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
esolve  on  the  other  to  show  the  probationary 
3rior  that  women  can  practise  self-abnegation,  can 
•enounce  all  which  might  make  life  itself  worth  having, 
ind  are  capable  of  realising  the  ideal  which  the 
Helibatary  taught  was  an  illusion.  It  is  a  relief  to  find 
that  the  supreme  sacrifice  is  not  after  all  demanded, — 
how  events  develop  Mr.  Lafargue  himself  must  explain 
—and  it  is  perhaps  unreasonable  and  ungrateful  to 
romplain  that  the  novel  is  not  calculated  to  help  the 
present,  whether  it  be  the  present  of  the  nineteenth  or 
he  present  of  the  twentieth  century,  to  more  fully  dis- 
:harge  its  duties  to  posterity. 

'The  Doctor."  By  Henry  de  Vere  Stacpoole.  London: 
Unwin.  1899.  3s.  6d. 
The  lovable  and  simple  old  man  who  throws  away 
lis  fortune  and  his  affections  on  a  beautiful  but.heart- 
ess  child  is  a  not  unfamiliar  figure  in  fiction,  and  Mr. 
Stacpoole  is  entitled  to  considerable  credit  for  the 
ngenious  air  of  novelty  with  which  he  has  invested  his 
nero.  Dr.  Townsend  is  a  very  engaging  and  quaint 
igure,  wholly  credible,  in  spite  of  the  suspiciously  happy 
)pportunity  of  his  death  ;  and  Indiana,  the  grand- 
daughter whose  brilliant  callousness  brings  him  to  an 
mdeserved  grave,  is  boldly  conceived  and  handsomely 
executed.  Much  more  attractive,  however,  is  Frances 
Drummond,  the  narrator  of  the  story,  whose  point  of 
new  has  been  attained  and  kept  by  Mr.  Stacpoole  with 
emarkable  cleverness.  The  studies  of  village  character 
ire  very  deftly  done,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  is 
Excellent  reading.  But  we  wish  that  Mr.  Stacpoole 
vould  amend  his  French.  In  "The  Rapin  "  he  insisted 
pn  calling  his  heroine  "  Celestin,"  in  flat  defiance  of  the 
cnown  laws  of  gods,  men,  and  grammarians  :  and  here 
ie  speaks  of  a  novel  entitled  "Belle  Ami"!  Really, 
his  is  enough  to  make  poor,  unhappy  de  Maupassant 
(hudder  in  his  unquiet  grave. 

'His  Darling  Sin."  By  M.  E.  Braddon.  London: 
I       Simpkin,  Marshall.  6.v. 

-  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Miss  Braddon  might 
write  any  nonsense  that  she  liked,  at  this  time  of  day, 
vithout  finding  a  reviewer  hard-hearted  enough  to  con- 
demn her  or  a  public  that  would  cease  buying  her 
oooks.  Not  that  the  present  book  is  nonsense.  It  is  a 
air  average  criminal  story  and  slander  story,  with 
ome  topical  colouring  thrown  in,  in  Miss  Braddon's 
amiliar  way,  that  has  made  her  books  an  entertaining 
:ind  of  calendar  of  the  surface  aspects  of  things.  It  is 
;)dd  to  read  on  page  2  that  "  he  and  his  young  wife  and  a 
ew  chosen  pals  made  life  a  perpetual  picnic,"  but  the  use 
>f  the  slang  word  only  goes  to  show  how  receptive  the 
uthor's  mind  still  is  to  the  manners  of  the  moment. 
The  story  is  not  so  cleverly  built  up  as  most  of  her 


stories.  Instead  of  growing  keener  and  keener  till  the 
climax,  the  chief  interest  slackens  at  the  thirteenth 
chapter,  when  Lady  Perivale's  character  has  been  cleared, 
and  becomes  very  languid  when  the  second  motive,  the 
murder  and  its  discovery,  comes  on  the  scene.  How- 
ever, as  we  said  before,  Miss  Braddon  is  Miss  Braddon, 
and  this  is  her  sixty-second  novel. 

"  Signors  of  the  Night."  By  Max  Pemberton.  London  : 
Pearson,  1899.  6.v. 
We  cannot  but  sigh  when  we  reflect  what  good  work 
Mr.  Pemberton  might  have  done  on  a  crust  in  a  garret. 
His  "Garden  of  Swords"  proved  a  sadly  hurried  pot- 
boiler, begotten  of  overmuch  prosperity,  and  this  reprint 
serial  from  a  popular  magazine  is  still  less  artistic. 
Venice  of  course  always  fires  the  imagination  of  the 
ignorant  and  suggests  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  even 
when  peopled  by  Mr.  Pemberton's  wooden  puppets. 
No  doubt  this  story  will  attract  many  readers,  but  it 
will  not  follow  some  of  its  predecessors  in  providing  joy 
for  the  elect. 

"  In  the  Coils  of  the  Serpent."  By  Marguerite  Rosso. 
London  :  Drane.  1900.  6s.  ' 
The  serpent  in  whose  coils  Sir  Arthur  Montague  and 
his  two  sons  are  entangled  is  an  American  yachtsman, 
who  is  a  somewhat  feeble  imitation  of  Svengali.  The 
reader  of  melodramatic  fiction  will  know  the  type  well 
— eyes  that  "  glisten  like  twin  stars  "  and  "  white  teeth 
gleaming  in  striking  contrast  to  his  jetty  beard."  We 
can  say  less  for  the  author's  creative  than  for  her 
imaginative  power  ;  her  characters  strike  us  as  utterly 
unreal.  Of  immaturity  and  inexperience  there  are 
many  indications  ;  whether  the  writer  is  capable  of 
something  better  future  efforts  must  show. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Law  and  Freedom."  By  Emma  Marie  Caillard.  London  : 
James  Nisbet.  1899. 
The  writer  who  invites  the  attention  of  any  but  students  of 
philosophy  or  theology  to  the  subject  of  liberty  and  necessity, 
or  in  more  modern  phrase,  of  determinism  and  indeterminism, 
must,  if  he  desires  readers,  have  some  other  object  than  the 
display  of  mere  metaphysical  learning  and  acuteness.  We  do. 
not  say  that  Miss  Caillard  could  not  discuss  the  subject  on  per- 
fectly equal  terms  with  Jonathan  Edwards  or  Uavid  Hume  on 
the  old  lines  of  metaphysics,  or  with  Spencer  or  Huxley  on  the 
newer  lines  of  biological  science.  But  it  is  quite  evident  that 
these  essays  have  been  adapted  to  the  non-expert  reader  only 
by  the  omission  of  a  great  deal  which  these  philosophers  would 
expect  to  find  in  them,  and  by  the  inclusion  of  much  which 
belongs  rather  to  the  didactics  and  dogmatics  of  the  pulpit  than 
to  the  purely  philosophical  theory  of  free  will  and  necessity. 
She  suggests  some  of  the  difficulties  of  each  hypothesis,  and  she 
illustrates  them  skilfully  by  examples  from  the  inexhaustible 
field  of  organic  evolution.  So  much  of  the  inevitable  limitation 
of  human  freedom  as  must  be  allowed  she  allows  ;  but  in  the 
region  which  really  lies  in  dispute,  where  possibilities  or  non- 
possibilities  for  free  action  are  from  the  purely  philosophical 
standpoint  open  questions,  she  frankly  postulates  without  dis- 
cussion the  possibility  basis,  and  states  that  the  inquiry  is  only 
to  be  into  the  region  in  which  the  possibilities  have  their  root. 
Thus  the  way  is  somewhat  too  easily  cleared  for  presenting 
human  freedom  as  the  necessary  submission  to  the  moral  and 
the  Christian  laws  as  the  condition  of  perfect  freedom  ;  that  is 
the  realisation  of  all  the  possibilities  of  man  as  a  spiritual  being 
through  his  relation  of  sonship  with  God  as  the  father  of  all 
creatures.  The  essays  on  " The  Christian  Ideal  of  Liberty," 
"The  Limits  of  Nature."  and  "Transcendentalism  and  Ma- 
terialism," arc  modern  expansions  of  the  teaching  of  S.  Paul  on 
this  lofty  theme.  They  present  it  in  many  attractive  aspects 
in  its  bearing  upon  recent  theories  of  matter  and  motion,  which  are 
supposed  to  make  more  intelligible  to  us  our  views  as  to  that 
spiritual  body  which  plays  so  important  a  part  inS.  Paul's  doctrine 
of  life  and  resurrection.  Some  taste  for  science  and  some  for 
theology  blends  into  a  general  taste  for  the  class  of  reading 
which  Miss  Caillard's  essays  supply.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
general  taste  of  the  cultivated  reader  who  is  not  specially 
trained  in  either  department  ;  and  such  a  reader  will  find  in 
them  much  to  interest  him  both  in  style  and  matter. 

"  Der  Soldat  in  der  deutschen  Yergangenheit."  Von  Georg 
Liebe.  Leipzig  :  Diederichs  ;  London  :  D.  Nutt.  1899. 
M.  4  to  5.50. 

A  series  of  183  most  interesting  illustrations,  all  reproduc 
tions  of  early  engravings  and  woodcuts,  some  by  Diirer,  Lucas 
Cronach  and  Beham,  others  anonymous,  but  taken  from  early 
chronicles,  beginning  with  1482,  and  well  authenticated.  They 
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give  more  especially  a  full  representation  of  the  Landskncchte 
—  Mommsen  prefers  the  form  "  Lanzknechte  " — those  mer- 
cenaries who  were  replacing  the  old  feudal  forces,  and  of  whom 
Bulwer  Lytton  has  given  us  a  picture  in  "  Rienzi."  Here  are 
early  artillery  and  matchlocks,  single  combats  and  battle 
scenes,  fortification  and  sieges,  fighters  and  camp  followers,  the 
plundering  soldier  and  the  plundered  peasant,  the  soldier's 
sweetheart  and  his  victim,  the  early  surgeon  and  the  executioner, 
also  a  bit  of  "  Wallenstein's  Camp ;'— together  with  curious 
contemporary  verses.  An  intelligent  text  connects  the  whole, 
which  may  serve  as  a  companion  to  Gustav  Freytag's  "  Bilder 
aus  der  Vergangenheit."  The  present  volume  forms  the  first  of 
.a  series  :  "  Monographien  zur  deutschen  Kulturgeschii  lite,''  by 
various  authors,  under  the  common  editorship  of  Dr. 
Steinhausen.  We  look  forward  to  similar  volumes  on  witches, 
surgeons,  peasantry,  vagrants  and  others. 

Memories."     By  C.  Kegan  Paul.    London  :    Kcgan  Paul. 
1899.    7s.  bd. 

Mr.  Kegan  Paul's  energies  have  never  been  confined  wholly 
to  the  publishing  house  with  which  his  name  has  been  con- 
nected for  so  long.  He  is  probably  much  more  of  the  litterateur 
at  heart  than  the  distributor  of  the  literary  output  of  others. 
An  author  who  publishes  his  own  books  is  as  a  rule  to  be 
condoled  with  :  but  an  author  who  has  the  machinery  of  his 
own  business  at  command  enjoys  peculiar  opportunities.  Mr. 
Kegan  Paul's  career  has  not  been  particularly  exciting  and 
only  his  personal  friends  will  be  much  interested  in  his  "  Memo- 
ries." As  his  friends  happen  to  have  been  numerous  that 
is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  book  is  likely  to  be  extensively 
read.  But  there  are  some  things  in  the  book  which  are  note- 
worthy and  will  reward  the  reader  who  may  know  nothing  of 
Mr.  Kegan  Paul.  An  anecdote  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton  is  an 
instance.  Lord  Lytton  once  said  to  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  ''I  gave 
the  best  of  my  life  to  India,  my  deepest  thoughts  my  most  ardent 
anxieties  and  my  reward  was  to  hear  scarce  anything  but  blame 
about  my  Indian  policy.  I  went  as  ambassador  to  Paris,  about 
w  hich  I  did  not  care,  and  the  work  of  w  hich  never  touched  my 
heart,  to  hear  that  I  was  a  most  admirable  ambassador  and 
had  at  last  found  my  true  position."  Such  is  the  tragi-comedv 
of  life. 

4t  South  Africa  of  To-day."  By  Captain  Frank  Younghusband. 
Second  edition.  London  :  Macmillan.  1899.  6.v. 
Captain  Younghusband  is  wise,  we  think,  in  making  no 
additions  to  his  book  on  South  Africa.  It  remains  an  excellent, 
if  slightly  superficial,  account  of  South  Africa  in  1897,  and  the 
public  may  with  safety  be  left  to  supplement  the  story  from  the 
new  information  which  they  are  acquiring  day  by  day  at  such 
heavy  cost.  "South  Africa  of  To-day"  is  a  country  lulled  into 
an  uneasy  peace  by  the  failure  of  the  Raid.  Captain  Young- 
husband states  with  impartiality  the  results  of  his  own  inquiries, 
and  tacitly  recognises  that  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  write  the 
history  of  the  last  two  years.  A  comparison  of  his  book  with 
another,  lately  noticed  in  these  columns,  suggests  that  on 
political  matters  a  soldier  may  at  times  show  better  judgment 
than  a  politician. 

"Workmen's  Compensation."  By  James  Weir.  London: 
The  Insurance  Observer.  1899.  5.V. 
This  is  a  collection  or  digest  of  cases  decided  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  under  the  Compensation  Act  1897.  It  is 
the  completest  we  have  seen,  not  only  comprising  cases  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal  of  each  country  but,  by  way  of  illustration  of 
the  working  of  the  Act,  many  cases  in  the  courts  of  first 
instance  where  the  facts  were  heard.  Apart  from  its  practical 
use  as  a  vade  mecum  to  the  Act  the  book  contains  much 
curious  information  revealed  by  the  cases  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  so  much  loss  of  life  and  so  many  serious  accidents 
occur  in  the  course  of  industrial  operations.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  book  makes  interesting  reading. 

"  Purchase  and  Mortgage  Deeds  (Precedents)."  By  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Gosset.  London  :  Stevens  and  Sons.  1899. 
7s.  bd. 

We  recently  noticed  the  book  on  "  Investigation  and  Title  " 
by  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Gosset.  This  collection  of  Precedents 
is  intended  as  a  companion  volume  to  that  successful  work.  It 
is  not  a  collection  of  general  conveyancing  precedents  but  of 
those  relating  to  purchase  and  mortgage  deeds  which  are  to  be 
drawn  after  investigation  of  title.  Both  books  together  make 
a  very  handy  compendium  of  practical  conveyancing. 

"  Roman  Society  in  the  Last  Century  of  the  Western  Empire." 
By  Samuel  Dell.  London  :  Macmillan.  S\r.  bd.  net. 
We  have  always  a  ready  welcome  for  a  cheap  edition  of  any 
important  work  recently  published.  This  is  a  book  educated  men 
should  read,  and  now  the  great  majority  will  be  able  to  afford 
to  buy  it  for  themselves.  There  is  little  serious  reading  of 
books  of  this  class  from  libraries  or  in  clubs. 

"Hazell's  Annual"  for  1900  looks  back  upon  a  year  of 
exceeding  interest,  in  which  events  have  paved  the  way  to 
more  momentous  developments  in  the  near  future.  War  in 
North  and  South  Africa,  the  transformation  of  the  Pacific,  the 
Dreyfus  affair,  the  position  in  the  Far  East,  and  Venezuelan 


arbitration  are  some  of  the  important  questions  which  "  Hazell" 
reviews.  Necessarily  the  annual  is  not  wholly  free  from  errors, 
but  it  is  no  undue  praise  to  say  that  it  is  as  trustworthy 
as  comprehensive  and  painstaking  editorship  can  hope  to 
make  it. 
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NOTES. 

This  is  the  season  of  sensational  rumours,  from 
Africa  and  elsewhere.  For  want  of  something-  better 
the  gobemouches  of  Fleet  Street  gave  us  on  Thursday  a 
"  startling  rumour  of  Lord  Salisbury's  retirement." 
The  Prime  Minister  is  not  the  man  to  leave  his  post  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  even  if  he  desired  to  be  relieved 
from  the  cares  of  office,  which  we  do  not  believe.  Lord 
Salisbury  likes  the  business  of  governing  the  Empire 
better  than  anything  else,  and  nothing  but  the  pressure 
of  physical  weakness,  which  we  are  glad  to  say  does  not 
exist,  would  induce  him  to  retire.  Perhaps  the  rumour 
originated  from  the  fact  that  his  most  intimate  private 
secretary,  Mr.  Schomberg  McDonnell,  has  volunteered 
for  the  City  of  London  Imperial  Volunteers  and  will 
go  out  to  South  Africa.  Lord  Salisbury  has  already 
given  his  son,  Lord  Edward  Cecil,  who  is"  in  Mafeking. 
and  he  is  now  giving  his  secretary  to  the  country's 
cause.  This  is  a  great  sacrifice  on  the  Premier's  part, 
as  all  who  know  Mr.  Schomberg  McDonnell's  discretion 
and  energy  will  appreciate. 

John  Bull  took  his  gloomy  Christmas  complacently. 
Hardly  a  grumble,  though  many  a  regret,  was  heard 
that  the  war  has  not  progressed  as  it  was  hoped  it 
would.  How  much  individual  suffering  has  been  borne 
can  only  be  matter  for  conjecture.  Homes  with  fathers, 
brothers  and  sons  at  the  front  have  been  brought  into 
close  touch  with  the  realities  of  Empire  and  the  sacrifices 
demanded  of  high  and  low  alike.  The  question  how 
long  will  democracy  stand  the  strain  of  Empire  has 
in  a  measure  already  been  asked  and  answered.  Few 
working-class  families  have  escaped  inconvenience  if 
not  positive  hardship  through  the  necessity  of  meeting 
the  South  African  crisis  in  the  only  way  in  which  such 
a  crisis  can  be  met  by  an  Imperial  people.  The 
tardiness  with  which  the  government  took  the  necessary 
measures  was  mainly  if  not  wholly  attributable  to  appre- 
hension lest  the  country  should  not  support  them.  To 
call  out  the  reserves  was  to  dislocate  family  arrange- 
ments wholesale.  Would  the  working-man' accept  his 
share  of  the  responsibilities  of  Empire  uncomplainingly 
or  would  he  listen  to  the  counsel  of  Little  Englanders  ? 
His  response  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  It 
has  shown  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  own 


strength  and  their  readiness  to  bear  whatever  burdens 
Empire  may  impose.  The  fact  is  one  which  should 
not  be  lost  on  future  governments  called  upon  to  take 
important  decisions  in  Imperial  affairs. 

The  Treasury  would  be  false  to  all  its  traditions  if  it 
did  not  succeed  in  making  itself  appear  in  a  particularly 
odious  light  at  a  great  national  crisis.  The  country  is 
taking,  and  rightly,  great  credit  to  itself  for  the 
patriotic  manner  in  which  its  citizens  of  all  classes 
have  risen  to  the  occasion.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
Government  cannot  show  some  generosity  to  its  own 
servants.  It  would  appear  that  all  Civil  Servants  who 
have  volunteered,  are  to  find  their  places  kept  open  for 
them  but  during  their  absence  their  pay  is  to  be 
suspended.  The  guardians  of  the  public  purse  have 
however  made  a  notable  concession.  Seeing  that  the 
substitutes  who  fill  their  places  will  receive  less,  the 
difference  (we  suppose  minus  income  tax)  will  be 
handed  over  to  the  Volunteers.  A  Civil  Servant  who 
does  anything  so  strangely  outside  the  routine  of  the 
office  as  to  offer  himself  as  a  target  for  Mauser  bullets 
on  behalf  of  his  country  may  be  thankful  to  receive  any- 
thing at  all  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
country  at  large  would  have  been  grateful  to  the 
department  if  it  had  refrained  from  exercising  its 
ingenuity  in  concocting  a  scheme  so  particu'arly  mean 
and  pettifogging  in  all  its  details. 

In  forming  his  staff  for  South  Africa,  Lord  Robert* 
has  not  been  unmindful  of  those  who  have  served  him 
well  on  former  occasions.  One  noticeable  feature  of  the 
new  headquarter  staff  is  the  number  of  its  members  who 
belong  to  the  so-called  scientific  corps.  Thus  Lord 
Roberts  and  General  Pretyman  are  artillerymen,  and 
Lord  Kitchener  and  Sir  William  Nicholson  are  en- 
gineers. The  Staff  College  Professor  of  Military 
History,  Colonel  Henderson,  also  accompanies  Lord 
Roberts.  The  inclusion  of  so  eminent  a  theorist  was 
well  advised,  and  no  doubt  his  knowledge  and  theories 
will  be  well  and  judiciously  utilised  by  eminently 
practical  soldiers  like  Lord  Roberts  and  his  Chief  of  the 
Staff. 

It  is  matter  for  regret,  especially  to  those  who  know 
how  sound  and  capable  a  soldier  he  is,  that  the  authori- 
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ties  have  not  seen  their  way  to  employ  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  in  South  A'fricl.  though  it  is  not  difficult  to 
appreciate  their  reasons.  The  War  Office  recognises 
that  the  man  in  the  street  is  not  sparing  in  his  criticism 
when  things  go  wrong.  The  Duke  has  a  much  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  soldiering  and 
with  large  commands  than  have  most  of  our  leading 
generals.  All  through  he  has  been  commanding  men, 
and  he  has  commanded  a  regiment  which  most  of  the 
chief  commanders  in  South  Africa  have  not  done.  At 
this  crisis,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  at  the  Salisbury 
Manoeuvres  of  1898  when  the  Duke  of  Connaught  with 
one  army  corps  was  pitted  against  Sir  Redvers  Buller 
with  another,  the  former  was  on  almost  every  occasion 
the  victor. 

We  have  now  heard  more  of  the  operations  in  Natal  ; 
and  what  we  have  heard  emphasises  the  fact  that 
Boer  "  slimness  "  has  outwitted  some  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished tacticians.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Boer  commandoes  who  trusted  themselves  south  of 
the  Tugela  should  not  have  escaped  annihilation. 
They  unquestionably  imposed  upon  us,  and  made  us 
believe  that  they  were  in  much  stronger  force  than  was 
actually  the  case.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  such  an 
opportunity  is  unlikely  to  occur  again.  A  little  enter- 
prise on  our  part  should  have  ensured  the  destruction 
or  capitulation  of  their  forces  south  of  the  Tugela. 
But  unfortunately  hesitation  and  procrastination  seem 
to  have  been  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  golden 
opportunity  passed. 

If  it  be  really  necessary  to  transport  the  sick  and 
wounded  from  the  beautiful  climate  at  the  Cape  to  the 
wintry  shores  of  England,  surely  a  break  in  the  voyage 
either  at  the  hospital  in  Gibraltar,  supplemented  by  bar- 
rack accommodation,  or  at  the  larger  establishments  in 
Malta,  would  be  more  conducive  to  rapid  recovery  than 
is  the  sudden  change  of  temperature  from  the  South 
African  summer  to  the  English  winter.  At  S.  Helena, 
also,  a  fitting  sanatorium  could  well  be  found.  If, 
however,  transport  home  is  still  deemed  the  better  plan, 
we  trust  that  before  Netley  Hospital  becomes  over- 
crowded any  official  difficulties  which  may  prevent  the 
naval  hospitals  at  Haslar  and  Devonport  being  thrown 
open  to  military  invalids  will  have  been  surmounted. 

The  £10  donation  contributed  by  Her  Majesty  to  the 
funds  of  the  Navy  League  represents  considerably  more 
than  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  gift.  Recognition  from 
the  sovereign  is  the  most  valuable  patent  of  status  any 
corporate  body  can  possibly  possess.  At  this  juncture 
when  Continental  navy  leagues  are  springing  up,  the 
Queen's  action  is  particularly  welcome.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  efforts  of  our  own  League  have  materially 
assisted  the  education  of  the  people  as  to  the  importance 
of  British  supremacy  at  sea,  and  the  League  deserves 
all  possible  encouragement. 

The  beginning  of  the  New  Year  will  see  the  permanent 
arrangements  for  garrisoning  the  Kiyber  at  last  intro- 
duced. The  regular  troops  which  now  occupy  the  pass 
will  be  withdrawn  and  the  posts  made  over  to  the  re- 
organised Khyber  Rifles.  The  two  battalions  of  this 
corps  under  European  officers  are  now  ready  and  will 
take  over  the  fortified  positions  at  Landi  Kotal  and  Ali 
Masjid.  The  nearest  detachment  of  regular  forces  will 
then  be  at  Jamrud.  It  is  quite  appropriate  that  the 
new  system  of  tribal  militia  to  control  the  debatable 
land  should  first  be  tried  in  the  Khyber  where  the  local 
levies  held  their  posts  so  staunchly  till  they  were 
abandoned  to  their  fate  and  the  Afridi  rising  precipi- 
tated by  the  most  deplorable  blunder  in  the  operations 
of  the  last  frontier  war. 

The  so-called  Indian  National  Congress  has  not 
received  an  unmixed  welcome  at  Lucknow.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  great  Mohammedan  centre  have 
held  a  public  meeting  and  expressed  their  views  of  the 
movement  in  the  uncompromising  language  of  a 
Mahratta  editor  criticising  the  British  Government. 
The  "Congress-wallas  "  are  told  bluntly  that  they  had 
better  tackle  their  own  social  evils  before  they  under- 
take the  instruction  of  their  rulers.    "The  internal 


reform  of  the  social  fabric  and  the  moral  and  material 
improvement  of  the  communities  of  the  Indian  Empire" 
are  suggested  as  more  suitable  objects  for  their  delibera- 
tions than  stirring  up  discontent  and  unrest  and  pro- 
pagating democratic  theories  wholly  unsuited  to  the 
country.  Unfortunately  the  last  thing  the  members  of 
the  Congress  are  likely  to  attempt  is  the  reform  of 
themselves  or  their  fellows.  And  this  conviction  has 
prompted  Lucknow  to  repudiate  the  sentiments  and  the 
right  to  represent  the  United  Provinces  of  an  associa- 
tion which  has  this  year  selected  it  for  a  place  of 
meeting. 

The  situation  in  Newfoundland  has  been  (  bscured  of 
late  by  weightier  matters.  It  is  worth  while  recalling 
the  fact  that  on  31  December  the  provisional  modus 
vivendi  regarding  the  lobster-canning  industry  comes 
to  an  end.  We  have  wondered  in  this  country,  until 
we  had  more  serious  questions  to  wonder  about,  why 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  French  Shore, 
which  was  understood  to  be  ready  last  summer,  had 
never  been  given  to  the  public.  It  was  generally  under- 
stood by  those  who  were  competent  to  judge  that  the 
Report  was  favourable  to  the  contentions  of  the  colony. 
No  one  who  had  studied  the  matter  could  believe  that 
it  would  be  otherwise.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
Government  was  unwilling  (and  wisely  so)  to  provoke 
any  controversy  with  France  at  this  particular  juncture. 
The  unfortunate  thing  about  all  political  blunders,  like 
the  Utrecht  Treaty,  is  that  their  consequences  will  crop 
up  at  inopportune  moments.  The  fishing  season  begins 
in  May  and  many  things  may  happen  before  that. 
It  is  therefore  particularly  gratifying  to  hear  that  the 
Newfoundland  Government  is  prepared  to  sacrifice 
itself  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Imperial  position  and 
revive  the  modus  vivendi  for  another  year. 

The  "  Novoe  Vremya  "  seems  to  have  discovered  a 
particularly  fine  mare's-nest  in  Asia  Minor  and  has 
revived  the  old  story  of  the  German  and  English 
railway  projects  in  that  region  to  the  detriment  of  Russia. 
There  are  no  German  and  English  projects  on  foot  de- 
signed to  injure  Russia  and  secure  the  trade  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  reason  is  a  very  simple  one.  Money  is  so 
dear  in  London  and  the  outlook  so  stormy  that  our 
financiers  have  no  intention  of  launching  into  far-reach- 
ing schemes  until  the  Transvaal  difficulty  is  at  an  end. 
In  Berlin  the  money  difficulty  is  even  greater  than  in 
London.  One  English  syndicate  did  endeavour  to 
secure  concessions  in  Asia  Minor  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  railway,  but  failed  to  do  so  after  expending 
^20,000  in  backsheesh.  Subsequently  a  concession 
was  granted  to  some  German  financiers  and  no  doubt 
in  good  time  they  will  be  glad  enough  to  engage 
English  capital  in  the  undertaking,  but  for  the  present 
there  is  little  chance  of  any  combination  being  formed 
to  carry  the  project  to  realisation. 

The  present  Government  in  France  has  in  a  short 
period  given  proof  of  the  energy  and  good  sense  of 
many  of  its  members.  M.  Decrais  has  now  with  a 
few  strokes  of  the  pen  dealt  perhaps  the  most 
staggering  blow  to  the  military  party  which  it  has 
yet  received.  The  French  Sudan  has  hitherto  been 
its  happy  hunting  ground.  There  it  frequently  involved 
the  central  Government  in  conflicts  for  which  it  had  no 
liking ;  it  was  practically  uncontrolled  by  any  civilian 
authority.  Henceforth  the  whole  of  this  vast  empire  is 
to  be  under  the  control  of  one  civilian  Governor- 
General  residing  at  S.  Louis  in  Senegal.  It  is  to  be 
divided  into  four  subordinate  provinces  each  under  its 
own  Lieutenant-Governor.  All  real  power  will  be  con- 
centrated at  S.  Louis  and  the  criticism  is  obvious  that 
M.  Decrais  has  been  run  away  with  by  the  French 
passion  for  centralisation.  Too  much  centralisation 
has  proted  a  mistake  in  France,  but  in  an  un- 
civilised country,  which  needs  civilisation  and  develop- 
ment, not  to  say  conquest,  centralisation  would  appear 
to  be  the  policy  promising  the  best  results.  English- 
men will  welcome  any  step  which  lessens  the  dangers 
arising  from  the  enterprise  of  irresponsible  warriors. 

It  was  M.  Bernard's  aim  six  weeks  ago  to  show  that 
the  Royalists,  so-called  Nationalists  and  anti-Semites 
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"had  all  been  conspiring  together  against  the  Republic. 
His  opening  speech  proclaimed  as  much,  and  his  final 
address  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  was  intended  to 
convince  the  High  Court  that  he  had  successfully 
accomplished  his  task.  It  was  certninly  no  mean  piece 
of  oratory  and  not  without  strong  "point,"  but  it 
cannot  be  said  to  prove  that  M.  Guerin  has  been  the 
ally  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  or  that  M.  Buffet  has 
supported  the  anti-Semites.  All  it  did  was  to  prove 
conclusively  that  there  was  a  Royalist  plot,  that 
M.  Deroulede  had  attempted  to  lead  General  Roget  to 
the  Elysee,and  that  Jules  Guerin  had  undoubtedly 
resisted  the  ;aw  and  fired  on  its  authorities,  but — all  this 
we  knew  even  before  the  High  Court  sat.  The  only 
new  accusations  made  by  M.  Bernard  against  the 
Royalists  concerned  M.  de  Sabran  who,  it  appears, 
bribed  the  workmen  of  Villette  to  cry  "  Vive  Gamelle  " 
and  to  create  a  disturbance  at  Longchamps.  This, 
M.  de  Sabran  indignantly  denied,  but  the  Attorney- 
General  demanded  that  he  should  nevertheless  be 
severely  punished. 

Although  M.  Henri  Lavedan  is  a  playwright  brilliant 
enough,  it  is  questionable  whether  his  career  and 
work  have  been  sufficiently  glorious  to  win  him  his 
fauteuil  in  the  French  Academy.  Indeed,  he  will  be  out 
of  place  in  so  wise  a  retreat :  he,  the  author  of  the 
"  Nouveau  Jeu,"  "  Vieux  Marcheur,"  and  other  gay 
plays,  cannot  have  much  in  common  with  historians 
like  the  Comte  de  Haussonville  and  poets  like  Sully 
Prudhomme,  yet  he  is  one  of  their  number  to-day  and 
may  wear  their  uniform  and  go  down  to  posterity  as 
one  of  the  "  distinguished  forty."  His  opening  speech, 
however,  was  excellent,  and — who  knows  but  that  he 
may  not  grow  grave  in  time,  write  for  the  National 
Theatre  and  abandon  the  frivolous  Varietes.  The  next 
to  be  "received"  will  be  M.  Paul  Deschanel,  whose 
election  is  to  take  place  in  early  January,  but  even  then 
the  two  fauteuils  left  by  MM.  Pailleron  and  Cherbuliez 
will  be  vacant.  Candidates  for  them,  of  course,  are 
numerous,  but  no  one  ventures  to  predict  who  will 
succeed. 

We  notice  with  regret  a  new  development  of  the 
ever-present  political  crisis  in  Austria.  The  late 
Premier,  Count  Clary,  having  resigned,  the  office  has 
been  accepted  by  Dr.  Wittek,  though  it  would  be  in- 
accurate to  say  that  a  new  Cabinet  has  been  formed. 
It  would  not  appear  that  even  the  new  Premier  is 
actually  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Prime  Minister. 
He  is  gazetted  as  being  "  invested  provisionally  with 
the  presidency  of  the  Ministerial  Council."  The  said 
Council  is  not  even  composed  of  responsible  ministers 
with  portfolios.  With  the  exception  of  two  of  its 
members,  one  of  whom  has  been  a  member  of  all 
Cabinets  for  twenty  years,  the  Council  is  non-existent, 
for  all  the  public  departments  are  left  under  the  control 
of  the  permanent  officials.  To  this  reductio  ad  absur- 
dum  has  the  frenzied  strife  of  nationalities  and  political 
partisans  reduced  the  realm  of  the  Hapsburgs  ! 
"Frantic  Goth  and  fiery  Hun  "  have  made  legislation 
by  constitutional  methods  practically  impossible.  Any 
attempt  to  revive  Count  Badeni's  policy  of  conciliating 
one  of  the  warring  nationalities  will  only  lead  to  worse 
failures,  and  the  late  Cabinet  was  upset  by  the  Czechs, 
united  with  Poles  and  German  clericals,  because  it 
endeavoured  to  bring  back  concord  by  repealing  the 
ordinances  introduced  by  the  Badeni  Cabinet. 

The  importance  of  Dr.  Wittek's  experiment  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  probably  the  last  possible  in  the 
direction  of  a  constitutional  solution  of  the  problem. 
Dr.  Wittek  has  the  unique  advantage  not  only  of 
assuming  office  without  colleagues  but  also  without 
pledges.  His  predecessor  made  the  grand  mistake  of 
trying  to  encounter  unscrupulous  opponents  by  observ- 
ing the  most  chivalrous  traditions  of  parliamentary  war- 
fare. The  futility  of  the  attempt  needs  no  demonstration. 
His  only  effective  means  of  coercion  lay  in  the  threat 
to  apply  Article  XIV.  by  which  the  Ministry  can  govern 
by  Imperial  decree,  remaining  responsible  themselves 
for  the  measures  they  enforce.  A  short  spell  of  such 
government  directed  by  wise  and  sober  officials  could 
only   be  beneficial,    but  what  if  a    Cabinet  should 


come  into  office  under  such  conditions  which  was 
neither  wise  nor  sober?  Such  a  contingency  is  by 
no  means  impossible.  The  representation  in  a  common 
parliament  has  proved  no  solution  of  the  difficulty  of 
governing  many  diverse  nationalities  living  in  close 
proximity  to  one  another.  The  stability  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  seems  more  than  ever  bound  up  with  Kaiser 
Franz  Josef's  life. 

It  seem*  likely  that  we  are  to  feel  the  first  serious 
industrial  pinch  of  the  war  by  the  breakdown  of  the 
coal  trade.  We  are  at  present  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
the  crisis  brought  on  by  the  scarcity  of  labour  due  to 
the  calling  up  of  the  Reserves  and  Militia  :  and  we  are 
having  an  object  lesson  in  the  first  principles  of 
economics.  Wages  are  rising,  stocks  are  being  kept 
down,  partly  by  reason  of  the  reduced  number  of  men 
at  work,  partly  because  these  men  are  having  too  good 
a  time  to  care  to  work  as  usual  ;  and  there  is  the 
temporary  congestion  of  traffic  at  this  period  of  the 
year  enhancing  the  scarcity  and  accelerating  the 
rise  of  prices.  Up  to  now  the  colliers  left  behind 
have  benefited  by  one  of  those  privileged  positions 
which  give  rise  to  "rents;"  but  it  cannot  be  long 
before  they  will  find  themselves  involved  in  the 
troubles  which  so  far  have  fallen  upon  the  consumer. 
It  is  thought  that  by  the  middle  of  January  the  position 
will  become  so  acute  that  many  industrial  concerns 
depending  on  coal  supply  will  have  to  suspend  their 
operations,  and  the  favourable  conjunction  for  the 
residuum  of  the  colliers  of  great  demand  and  small 
supply  will  come  to  an  end.  They  will  then  suffer 
their  share  in  the  general  bad  trade. 

The  Corporation  of  Salford  is  an  adventurous  body. 
It  has  inserted  in  its  private  Bill  for  next  Session  a  long 
clause  for  the  taxation  of  land  values  in  defiance  of  all 
contracts,  present  and  future.  A  like  attempt  by  the 
London  County  Council  in  1893  was  ruled  out  by  the 
Speaker,  but  the  standing  orders  may  allow  greater 
latitude  to  provincial  corporations.  Apart  from  techni- 
calities, it  would  be  a  gross  abuse  of  Private  Bill 
procedure  to  revolutionise  the  rating  system  by  this 
back-door  method.  One  obvious  objection  is  that,  as 
two  public  committees  have  already  reported,  owners 
cannot  be  directly  rated  until  they  are  represented  upon 
the  rating  authorities.  Upon  this  ground  alone  the 
House  of  Commons  would  be  justified  in  refusing  to 
send  the  Bill  to  a  committee  unless  the  clause  is  with- 
drawn. There  is  nothing  to  be  said  on  the  merits  for 
the  clause,  which  is  a  sorry  rechauffe  of  the  least  equit- 
able and  most  unworkable  of  the  suggestions  of  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Harrison. 

The  late  Duke  of  Westminster  was  the  greatest  of 
the  ground-landlords  of  London,  if  not  in  point  of 
revenue  (though  probably  thai),  certainly  in  activity 
and  benevolence.  His  Mayfair  and  Pimlico  estates 
were  models  of  management,  as  regards  schools  and 
halls  and  open  spaces  ;  and  though  he  spent  a  good 
deal  of  his  rents  on  Eaton,  he  did  not,  like  some 
London  landlords,  refuse  to  take  an  interest  in  his 
metropolitan  property.  The  new  Mount  Street  for 
instance  is  a  monument  of  what  may  be  done  to 
improve  a  London  estate.  The  secret  we  take  it  is  to 
ruthlessly  pull  down  and  entirely  rebuild.  The  mistake 
is  to  re-face  and  tinker  up  old  fabrics.  Many  were  the 
guesses  at  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  income :  the 
only  authoritative  statement  was  his  Grace's  assertion 
that  it  was  not  ^1,000  a  day.  Leasehold  enfranchise- 
ment has  gone  out  of  fashion,  though  we  believe  there 
are  still  one  or  two  Fabians  who  cherish  the  design 
of  taxing  ground-landlords  20s.  in  the  pound. 

Unless  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  de 
Preville  case  is  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  deal  with  the  matter 
in  his  next  Budget  Bill.  The  judgment  frees  all  settled 
property  from  estate  duty  in  cases  where  the  life  tenant 
has  transferred  his  interest  to  his  successor,  even 
though  the  transfer  has  taken  place  within  twelve 
months  of  death.  This  would  knock  the  bottom  out  of 
Sir  William  Harcourt's  Act,  and  a  clause  granting  duty 
on  transfers  within  twelve  months  will  be  supported  by 
all  serious  politicians  and  opposed   by   Mr.  Gibson 
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Bowles.  The  Treasury  w  ill  meet  with  strong  opposi- 
tion if  they  seek  to  impose  duty  on  transfers  of  more 
than  twelve  months'  operation,  as  that  would  place 
settled  property  under  a  special  disadvantage,  but  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  will  doubtless  steer  clear  of  this 
rock. 

An  article  in  the  "Times"  on  "The  Legal  Poor  of 
London,"  a  most  elaborate  survey  of  the  administration 
of  the  poor  law  in  London,  makes  it  quite  evident  that  the 
attempt  to  establish  an  extravagant  system  of  workhouse 
relief  in  the  absence  of  provision  by  pension  is  rapidly 
pauperising  fresh  classes  of  the  people.  Poor-law 
operations  of  late  years  "are  touching  classes  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  brought  into  contact  with 
it."  The  abuses  of  the  outdoor  relief  system  are 
being  repeated  to  a  serious  extent  in  the  expansion  of 
the  indoor  system.  This  is  a  satirical  comment  on  the 
favourite  theory  of  a  certain  school  that  the  restriction 
of  outdoor  relief  in  favour  of  workhouse  relief  was  the 
panacea  for  poor-law  abuses.  We  see  in  it  the  natural 
consequence  of  adding  to  the  comforts  of  the  aged 
respectable  poor  in  workhouses  where  paupers  of 
all  other  kinds  may  crowd.  The  guardians'  hands  are 
forced,  and  they  cannot  prevent  their  generosity  being 
misapplied.  The  London  workhouses  have  taken  the 
lead,  with  the  result  that  while  the  average  cost  of 
outdoor  paupers  is  not  much  more  than  that  in  the 
whole  of  the  country,  the  average  per  head  of  all  classes 
in  the  Metropolis  is  twice  as  much  as  in  the  country  as 
a  whole.  No  wonder  that  in  the  East  End  the  poor 
rates  are  rising  so  rapidly  ;  and  that  they  will  be 
heavier  yet  if  the  new  schemes  are  put  into  force. 

The  list  of  bequests  during  the  year  to  public  charities 
is  not  merely  a  statistical  curiosity  :  it  is  an  index  of  the 
views  of  rich  men  as  to  their  duties  to  the  community. 
For  the  past  year  the  amount  reached  the  sum  of  nearly 
,£1,400,000  as  against  .£1,300,000  in  the  previous  year. 
Large  as  these  sums  are  they  do  not  seem  to  indicate  a 
standard  of  duty  at  all  too  high  when  they  are  compared 
with  the  immense  mass  of  wealth  which  passes  on  death 
in  so  rich  a  country  as  England.  Possibly  the  difficulty 
of  devising  original  schemes  on  which  to  spend  money 
after  death  is  as  great  as  spending  it  judiciously  during 
life,  and  not  a  little  charity  is  dried  up  for  that  very 
reason.  This  may  also  account  for  the  fact  that 
hospitals,  about  whose  benefits  there  can  be  no  hesita- 
tion, receive  the  larger  benefactions,  and  are  the  most 
usual  objects  of  benevolence.  Orphanages  too,  equally 
naturally,  are  favoured  ;  but  Muller's  famous  orphanage 
at  Bristol  has  been  disappointed  of  ,£12,000  by  the 
testator's  estate  proving  practically  worthless.  One 
extreme!}  useful  form  of  bequest — to  the  poor-box  of  the 
London  police  courts— was  represented  to  the  amount 
of  ,£20,000  in  one  sum.  This  is  a  little  out  of  the 
beaten  track.  The  late  Baroness  de  Stern  left  the 
burden  of  choosing  how  to  spend  her  ,£60,000  to  be 
borne  by  her  executors. 

Mr.  Winston  Spencer  Churchill  presented  his  pro- 
prietors with  a  very  handsome  Christmas  box.  His 
account  of  his  escape  from  Pretoria  followed  by  his 
admirable  summary  of  Boer  views  in  yesterday's 
"Morning  Post"  has  been  a  magnificent  advertise- 
ment, and  he  will  still  be  at  the  front  in  time  for  the 
advance  into  the  Transvaal.  When  Mr.  Churchill  was 
captured  we  abstained  from  comment  :  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  his  action  for  a  special  correspondent 
was  a  mistake,  but  it  was  equally  clear  that  to 
critici«e  his  gallant  endeavour  to  save  a  serious  situa- 
tion would  be  ungracious.  If  Mr.  Churchill  forgot  for 
a  moment  that  he  was  not  sent  to  Natal  in  the  capacity 
of  a  soldier,  he  is  making  ample  amends  for  the  incon- 
venience to  which  he  put  his  paper.  The  same  spirit 
which  led  him  into  danger  got  him  out  of  prison.  The 
announcement  that  an  order  for  his  release  was  on  its 
way  has  called  forth  some  cheap  criticism  as  to  "  this 
unnecessary  escape."  The  order  we  imagine,  if  it 
was  ever  signed  at  all,  was  conceived  after  the 
event.  If  the  Boers  are  anxious  to  treat  newspaper 
correspondents  fairly  they  might  begin  with  Mr.  George 
Lynch.  Mr.  Churchill  was  taken  prisoner  whilst  lend- 
ing a  hand  against  the  Boers,  but  Mr.  Lynch  is 
merely  the  victim  of  a  misplaced  confidence. 


RETROSPECT. 

NOTHING  is  so  useful  as  to  recapitulate,  in  order 
of  time,  recent  facts,  especially  when  they  form 
part  of  one  of  the  most  momentous  and  critical  years  in 
the  history  of  the  British  Empire.  The  year  1899 
began  as  it  has  ended  with  an  absorbing  interest  in 
South  African  affairs.  In  the  month  of  January,  no 
one  could  say  why,  a  very  hopeful  feeling  was  preva- 
lent. Sir  Alfred  Milner  had  proved  to  South  Africa, 
what  was  well  known  in  London,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
exceptional  ability,  and  he  had  taken  up  the  cause  of 
the  British  in  the  Transvaal  with  so  much  enthusiasm 
and  tact  that  everyone  believed  that  the  Pretorian 
oligarchy  must  see  the  expediency  of  granting  reforms. 
In  March  a  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances  signed 
by  21,684  Uitlanders  was  presented  to  the  Queen  by 
the  High  Commissioner.  This  looked  like  business, 
and  as  the  petition  was  received  sympathetically  by 
the  British  Government,  it  was  universally  assumed 
that  we  had  only  to  insist  for  Mr.  Kruger  to  graciously 
give  way.  The  Edgar  incident,  which  occurred 
about  this  time,  exasperated  feeling  on  both  sides. 
Four  Boer  policemen  broke  into  the  house  of  an 
Englishman  at  Johannesburg  and  shot  him  dead  on 
the  suspicion  that  he  had  assaulted  somebody 
else.  On  10  May  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed  in 
a  despatch  that  Sir  Alfred  Milner  and  Mr.  Kruger 
should  meet  and  discuss  the  situation.  The  Bloemfon- 
tein  Conference  opened  on  31  May.  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
proposed  that  every  Uitlander  who  had  been  resident 
five  vears  in  the  Transvaal  should  have  the  full  franchise. 
Mr.  Kruger  brought  forward  the  counter-proposal  that 
every  Uitlander  should  have  the  franchise  after  two 
years'  naturalisation  and  five  years'  residence.  Both 
the  proposal  and  the  counter-proposal  were  accompanied 
by  conditions  as  to  property  and  an  oath  of  allegiance 
which  need  not  detain  us  here.  Mr.  Kruger's  counter- 
proposal was  however  dependent  on  one  stipulation  of  car- 
dinal importance,  that  the  question  of  the  "  suzerainty  " 
should  be  dropped.  On  5  June  Sir  Alfred  Milner  broke 
up  the  Conference,  as  he  saw  that  Mr.  Kruger  had  no 
intention  of  coming  to  terms.  The  failure  of  the 
Bloemfontein  Conference  was  a  great  surprise  to  those 
(and  they  were  the  majority)  who  did  not  know  of  the 
enormous  military  preparations  which  the  Transvaal 
Government  had  been  making  since  the  Jameson  raid. 
People  began  to  grow  seriously  uneasy,  but  the  idea  of 
war  was  laughed  at,  though  those  who  read  carefully 
Sir  Alfred  Milner's  despatch,  in  which  he  described  the 
Uitlanders  as  "  helots,"  ought  to  have  recognised  that 
either  the  Transvaal  Government  must  make  conces- 
sions which  governments  do  not  make  except  at*  the 
bayonet's  point,  or  there  must  be  war.  On  13  July 
the  Transvaal  executive  brought  forward  their  Seven 
Years'  Franchise  Bill  in  the  Volksraad  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  then  proposed 
through  the  High  Commissioner  a  Joint  Committee  to 
inquire  whether  the  measure  would  give  "  substantial 
and  immediate  "  enfranchisement.  On  19  August  [Mr. 
Kruger  offered  the  five  years'  franchise  proposedj  by 
Sir  Alfred  Milner,  provided  that  there  should  be]'no 
further  interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  Republic'and 
that  the  controversy  about  the  suzerainty  should!  be 
allowed  to  drop.  On  30  August  Mr.  Chamberlain 
replied  that  the  British  Government  could  not  debar 
itself  from  the  right  possessed  by  every  government  to 
interfere  for  the  protection  of  its  subjects,  and  that  he 
declined  to  recede  from  the  position  previously  taken 
up  on  the  suzerainty,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
Transvaal  could  not  be  recognised  as  a  sovereign  State, 
Great  Britain  being  the  paramount  power.  As  to  arbi- 
tration on  other  points  of  difference,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
suggested  a  second  conference  at  Cape  Town.  On 
2  September  the  Transvaal  Government  replied  by 
withdrawing  its  offer  of  a  five  years'  franchise,  calling 
upon  the  British  Government  to  abide  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  1884,  agreeing  to  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission of  delegates,  and  asking  that  their  duties  and 
the  place  of  meeting  should  be  fixed.  The  Cabinet 
met  on  8  September,  and  decided  to  reinforce  the 
Natal  garrison  by  ordering  10,000  troops  from  India, 
and  to  send  a  fresh  despatch  to  Mr.  Kruger. 
This    despatch    repudiated    the   claim    put  forward 
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by  the  South  African  Republic  in  their  Notes  of 
16  April,  1898  and  19  August,  1899,  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sovereign  international  state,  refused  to  consider 
any  proposals  based  upon  that  claim,  declared  the 
franchise  law  of  1899  to  be  insufficient,  _  offered  to 
accept  the  five  years'  franchise  put  forward  in  the  Note 
of  19  August,  if  inquiry  showed  it  to  be  unhampered  by 
nullifying  conditions,  and  if  the  representatives  of  the 
Uitlanders  were  allowed  to  use  the  English  language  in 
the  Volksraad.  Should  the  reply  of  the  Transvaal 
Government  be  negative  or  inconclusive,  the  despatch 
went  on  to  say,  Her  Majesty's  Government  reserved  the 
rio-ht  to  consider  the  situation  de  novo,  and  to  formulate 
their  own  proposals  for  a  final  settlement  The  reply 
of  the  Transvaal  Government  was  negative  and  in- 
conclusive, and  insolent  to  boot,  and  on  22  September 
a  curt  note  was  sent  to  Mr.  Kruger  expressing  the 
regret  of  the  Imperial  Government  that  its  terms  had 
not  been  accepted,  and  its  intention  to  formulate  its 
own  proposals.  This  was  never  done,  for  on  9  October 
an  ultimatum  was  presented  by  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment demanding  (1)  that  all  differences  between  the 
South  African  Republic  and  the  Imperial  Government 
should  be  referred  to  arbitration  :  (2)  that  the  Imperial 
troops  on  the  border  should  be  instantly  withdrawn  :  (3) 
that  all  reinforcements  of  troops  landed  in  South 
Africa  should  be  withdrawn  :  (4)  that  Her  Majesty's 
troops  now  on  the  high  seas  should  not  be 
landed  in  any  port  of  South  Africa.  In  the 
event  of  no  satisfactory  answer  being  received  by 
five  o'clock  on  1 1  October  the  Transvaal  Government 
would  regard  the  action  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
as  a  declaration  of  war.  Previous  to  this,  on  4  October, 
the  President  of  the  Orange  Free  State  had  informed 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  that  in  the  event  of  war  he  would  join 
the  Transvaal.  What  has  happened  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war  is  too  painfully  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  all  to  require  recapitulation. 

The  month  of  September,  as  it  witnessed  the  opening 
of  a  new  chapter  in  South  African  history,  saw  the 
closing  of  one  of  the  most  painful  episodes  in  the  liie 
of  a  great  neighbour.  For  years  the  Dreyfus  case  had 
hung  like  a  black  cloud  over  France  :  it  had  become 
an  obsession  of  the  mind,  a  nightmare  that  eclipsed 
the  gaiety  and  blinded  the  reason  of  the  blithest  and 
most  logical  of  nations.  On  9  September  the  Court 
Martial  at  Rennes,  with  a  dissentient  minority  of  two, 
reaffirmed  the  conviction  of  Captain  Dreyfus,  who 
almost  immediately  afterwards  received  from  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Republic  a  State  pardon.  An  over- 
whelming majority  in  this  country  believed,  upon  the 
evidence,  that  Dreyfus  was  innocent,  and  the  British 
Press  indulged  in  some  very  strong  comments 
upon  the  administration  of  justice  in  France.  Follow- 
ing within  a  year  upon  the  Fashoda  affair,  this 
outburst  of  angry  criticism  was  a  severe  strain 
upon  the  friendship  of  the  two  nations,  and  matters 
were  made  worse  by  the  appearance  in  Paris  of 
some  very  gross  caricatures  of  the  Queen  in  relation 
to  the  Transvaal  War.  The  simultaneous  visit  of  the 
German  Emperor  to  Windsor  doubtless  contributed  to 
French  exasperation.  Whether  our  Foreign  Office 
made  serious  representations  to  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  or 
whether  the  announcement  that  the  Queen  intended  to 
visit  the  Italian  Riviera  next  spring  alarmed  the  French 
shopkeepers,  there  is  no  doubt  that  latterly  the  feeling 
between  France  and  England  has  perceptibly  improved. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  Cuban  war,  there  was  an 
ebullition  of  frothy  talk  about  a  great  Anglo-Saxon 
alliance.  The  Union  Jack  and  the  star-spangled  banner 
were  waved  together  on  all  possible  occasions,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  loose  rhetoric  of  the  "  blood- 
is-thicker-than-water  "  kind.  The  terrible  reality  of  the 
war  with  the  Boers,  and  a  speech  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
about  the  Triple  Alliance  of  England  America  and 
Germany,  have  acted  like  a  douche  upon  these  senti- 
mental professions.  The  Americans  have  had  their 
eyes  opened  to  the  possibilities  of  a  foreign  policy,  and 
are  taking  a  sounder,  because  cooler,  view  of  the 
situation.  They  are  not  less  friendly  to  us  than  before, 
but  the  insincere  element  has  been  eliminated  and  left 
a  reliable  substratum  of  good-will. 

Anxious  and  in  some  sense  humiliating  as  the  year 
has  been,  it  has  its  compensations.    The  war  in  South 


Africa  has  already  brought  good  in  its  train,  "would 
men  observingly  distil  it  out."  The  great  idea  of 
Imperialism,  derided  by  one  set  of  politicians  and 
denounced  by  another,  has  been  proved  to  be  a 
reality.  Nothing  could  be  more  touching  or  more 
encouraging  than  the  way  in  which  Canada  and 
Australia  have  pressed  upon  our  acceptance  the 
flower  of  their  youth.  Nothing  could  be  more 
helpful  than  the  modest  and  manly  manner  in 
which  the  colonists  of  Natal  and  the  Cape  have 
contributed  more  than  their  proportionate  share 
to  the  defence  of  the  empire.  Imperial  unity  is  no 
longer  a  phrase  :  it  has  been  rapidly  translated  into  a 
fact  of  cardinal  and  catholic  importance.  At  home 
too  what  is  frequently  the  cant  of  patriotism  has  been 
quickened  into  actual  self-sacrifice,  genuine  generosity, 
and  a  universal  spirit  of  forbearance  and  desire  to  help 
others.  The  eagerness  with  which  men  of  all  ages  and 
in  all  ranks  of  life  have  volunteered  for  service  shows 
that  the  old  love  of  adventure  which  won  the  empire 
is  determined  to  keep  it,  and  to  pay  the  price.  These 
things  surely  are  more  than  a  set-oft  against  the 
annoyance  of  our  initial  reverses. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR. 

"  '  I  ^HERE  is  no  further  news  of  the  general  situation." 

J-  So  runs  the  oft-repeated  official  announcement, 
and  so  in  a  nutshell  is  the  progress  of  the  war  described. 
In  fact  we  have  come  to  a  standstill,  and  in  this  state 
we  are  only  too  likely  to  remain  for  some  considerable 
time  to  come.  Indecision  and  change  of  plan  in  war 
can  have  but  one  result.  Temporarily  it  may  relieve 
the  feelings  of  the  man  in  the  street  ;  but  in  the  end  it 
must  prolong  the  extent  and  widen  the  scope  of  the 
operations.  How  far  political  considerations  may  be 
responsible  for  the  present  state  of  affairs,  it  is  difficult 
as  yet  to  judge.  But  the  conduct  of  the  war  certainly 
seems  to  bear  the  impress  of  the  civilian's  hand. 
Indeed  in  the  circumstances,  this  is  hardly  to 
be  wondered  at.  The  real,  as  well  as  the  par- 
liamentary, chief  is  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
and  he  is  no  longer  bound  down  by  the  obligation 
to  take  advice  from  one  great  military  official.  All 
the  great  heads  of  the  military  departments  have  his 
direct  ear,  and  a  diversity,  instead  of  as  formerly  a 
uniformity,  of  views  is  presented  to  him.  That  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  there  may  be  wisdom  in  a 
multitude  of  counsellors  is  possible.  But  in  war  such 
a  system  spells  failure.  One  can  hardly  credit  a  man 
of  Lord  Wolseley's  matured  judgment  with  conducting 
a  great  war  as  our  struggle  with  the  Boers  has 
hitherto  been  conducted.  Doubtless  the  matter  will 
in  time  be  thoroughly  sifted.  In  the  ordinary 
routine  of  peacetime,  the  civilian  control  may  work 
well — or  at  any  rate  apparently  well.  But  when  the 
stern  arbitrament  of  war  comes  on  the  scene,  the 
further  the  unskilled  opinions  of  laymen  are  thrust  in 
the  background,  the  better.  The  policy  which  has  been 
pursued  all  through  the  war  continues.  Divisions, 
as  they  arrive  in  South  Africa,  are  split  up.  As  a  unit 
a  division  might  appreciably  affect  the  situation  in  any 
one  part  of  the  campaign.  But  frittered  away  in 
driblets,  its  effects  are  not  apparent.  What  good 
can  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  Lord  Methuen  or  General 
Gatacre  derive  from  the  addition  of  one  or  two  batta- 
lions or  a  few  guns?  A  complete  division,  despatched 
to  either,  might  have  some  result.  But  this  is  not 
done.  We  sincerely  hope  that  a  change  will  soon  come 
over  the  spirit  of  the  operations,  and  that  instead  of 
these  attempts  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  moment, 
some  particular  policy  will  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  The 
point  on  which  future  reinforcements  should  concen- 
trate is  the  centre.  For  it  is  now  abundantly  clear  that 
the  main  advance — if  the  war  is  to  have  a  successful 
conclusion — will  have  to  be  through  Cape  Colony  and 
the  Orange  Free  State.  But  one  general  in  South 
Africa  appears  hitherto  to  have  escaped  reverses, 
and  that  is  General  French  south  of  Colesberg.  Lord 
Methuen  is  too  weak  to  attack  the  Boers,  as  the  latter 
are  to  attack  him.  Kimberley  and  Ladysmith  appear 
for  the  present  to  be  safe  ;  and  either  could  presumably 
at  the  worst  cut  through  and  join  hands  with  their 
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relieving  forces — though  at  a  heavy  cost.  For  the  present 
inaction  is  inevitable.  Even  after  Lord  Roberts  arrives, 
the  tide  of  war  cannot  possibly  set  in  our  favour  for 
at  least  a  month. 

Although  the  War  Office  generally  speaking  may 
have  been  to  blame  as  regards  South  Africa,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  our  generals  on  the  spot  have  done 
brilliantly  either.  In  this  respect,  circumstances  are 
largely  to  blame.  Hardly  any  of  the  Generals  have 
ever  been  called  upon  to  handle  large  bodies  of  troops 
in  the  field.  It  is  true  that  Sir  Redvers  Duller  has  com- 
manded an  army  corps  at  Manoeuvres.  Otherwise  his 
justifiably  high  reputation  has  been  gained  in  command- 
ing with  brilliant  success  such  small  forces  as  the 
Desert  Column.  In  fact  but  one  man  either  in  or  now 
proceeding  to  South  Africa  has  really  had  the  experience 
— though  not  in  chief  command — of  dealing  with  large 
bodies  of  men  in  the  field.  It  is  Sir  William  Nicholson. 
Lord  Kitchener — in  spite  of  his  great  reputation — has 
never  had  to  deal  with  more  than  two  divisions  in  the 
field.  The  great  difficulty  which  Lord  Roberts  will 
have  to  face  will  be  to  collect  and  organise 
the  scattered  fragments  of  divisions  and  brigades, 
and.  weld  them  into  units.  Before  this  nothing 
much  can  be  done.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  not  a 
single  division,  and  hardly  a  single  brigade  is  now 
operating  in  South  Africa  in  its  original  organisation. 
The  selection  to  these  commands  was  at  the  start 
somewhat  haphazard,  and  perhaps  the  authorities  never 
expected  that  the  commands  would  remain  intact. 
Else  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  an  Engineer  officer  should 
have  been  appointed  to  command  an  infantry  brigade. 
Such  appointments  have  of  course  been  made  before. 
But  the  system  is  to  be  deprecated.  A  brigade  and 
even  a  division  is  too  small  a  command  to  be 
held  by  any  but  an  officer  belonging  to  the  arm 
in  question.  It  is  humiliating  to  think  how  the 
Boers  have  outstripped  us  in  the  matter  of  arma- 
ment. Our  artillery,  as  regards  its  personnel,  is 
as  fine  as  any  in  the  world.  Yet  through  a  lack  of 
powerful  guns,  its  effect  has  to  a  large  extent  been 
paralysed.  Our  cavalry — as  far  as  it  goes — is  excellent. 
Yet  mainly  through  the  lack  of  it,  we  have  been  able  to 
effect  little  so  far.  Our  infantry  has  maintained  its 
historic  reputation.  Yet  its  gallantry  has  largely  been 
wasted  in  attacking  prematurely  impossible  positions. 
We  have  too  long  been  accustomed  to  send  small 
forces  to  fight  our  wars.  Success  has  made  us  careless 
and  over-confident.  This  being  so,  it  might  have  been 
excusable  had  we  underestimated  the  Boer  strength 
slightly,  and  discovered,  say,  that  we  wanted  30,000 
more  men.  But  in  the  present  case  we  originally 
underestimated  the  requirements  of  the  situation 
by  some  100,000  men  !  As  regards  regular  troops, 
no  more  infantry — after  the  8th  Division  has  started — 
can  be  spared  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Our  reserves 
have  all  been  called  up.  If  the  drain  of  men  for 
South  Africa  continues  much  longer,  militia  divisions 
must  be  sent  out.  Now  that  we  have  selected  a 
new  Commander-in-Chief,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  be  given  a  free  hand  ;  and  that  he  will  not  be 
subjected  to  the  control  of  civilians,  which  of  recent 
years  especially,  has  been  the  bugbear  of  the  Army. 


BANK  HOLIDAY  SUGGESTIONS. 

HPHE  philosopher  who  first  expressed  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages  in  the  formula  "  Life  would  be  tolerable 
if  it  were  not  for  its  pleasures,"  would  have  had  no 
occasion  to  modify  his  cynicism  if  he  had  lived  in  the 
days  of  the  Bank  Holiday.  This  modern  institution 
seems  to  be  founded  on  the  fallacious  assumption  that 
people  have  only  to  leave  off  their  ordinary  employments 
in  order  to  start  at  once  upon  the  enjoyment  of  a 
pleasant  and  useful  holiday.  But  experience  is  all 
against  it.  It  is  almost  certain  for  example  that  two 
Sundays  in  the  week  would,  for  most  people,  mean  the 
addition  of  a  considerable  amount  of  tedium  to  their 
lives.  One  Sunday  is  accepted  with  thankfulness  by 
those  who  work  very  hard  during  the  week,  but,  except 
in  cases  where  the  conditions  of  labour  are  so  unhealthy 
as  to  be  almost  intolerable,  Monday  morning  is  usually 
welcomed  with  a  feeling  of  relief.    "  Saint  Monday  " 


indeed  is  kept  by  certain  classes  of  workpeople,  and  in- 
some  parts  of  the  country  more  than  in  others  ;  but  it  is. 
not  kept  cheerfully  except  by  ne'er-do-weels,  or  on 
account  of  some  customary  form  of  holiday-making 
suited  to  the  popular  tastes.  Something  more  than 
mere  cessation  from  work  is  required  to  make  a  real 
holiday.  There  must  be  amusements  and  recreations 
which  can  be  readily  turned  to,  a  varied  supply  of 
physical  or  intellectual  means  of  activity  ;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely for  lack  of  these  that  our  Sundays  are  for  so  many- 
little  more  than  opportunities  for  mere  recovery  from 
the  fatigues  of  toil.  The  Bank  Holiday  was  not  in- 
vented for  this  purpose,  and  if  it  is  to  be  a  real  addition 
to  happiness  it  must  be  something  more  than  another 
Sunday  added  to  the  week  in  which  it  occurs. 

The  Boxing  Day  Bank  Holiday  certainly  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  The  theatres  and  music-halls 
are  opened  with  special  attractions,  but  it  is  not 
everybody  who  wants  to  go  to  either  one  or  the 
other,  and  even  with  all  the  extraordinary  increase 
of  this  class  of  amusement  of  late  there  are  great 
numbers  who  are  disappointed  on  Boxing  Day  and 
cannot  find  room  in  either  theatre  or  music-hall. 
In  the  lower  strata  of  working-class  life  going 
to  the  theatre  or  music-hall  is  almost  as  rare  an 
event  as  going  to  church,  or  to  museums  and  picture 
galleries.  So  that  on  Boxing  Day  there  are  thousands 
of  people  who  are  thrown  on  their  own  very  limited 
personal  or  family  resources  for  their  amusement.  It  is 
here  that  the  baleful  effect  of  our  dreadful  climate  is 
felt.  At  the  most  one  may  hope  for  bright  hard  frost 
on  our  last  Bank  Holiday  of  the  year.  Then  the  life 
and  bustle  of  the  streets  save  the  situation.  But  what 
more  doleful  sight  is  to  be  seen  than  the  streets  of 
a  populous  London  district  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  on  such  nights  of  fog,  drizzle,  and  filth  as  we 
have  had  during  the  week,  and  as  we  seem  usually  to 
have  at  Christmas  unless  these  recent  horrors  have  so 
affected  our  imagination  as  to  make  the  past  as  hideous 
to  us  as  they  have  made  the  present?  It  is  on  such  a 
Bank  Holiday  that  we  realise  how  hopeless  it  is  as  a 
real  holiday,  and  how  our  public-houses  as  at  present 
conducted  fall  short  of  providing  suitable  means  of 
amusement  and  recreation.  We  say  nothing  on  the 
well-worn  theme  of  their  positive  harm  on  such  a 
holiday,  and  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  :  but  at  any 
rate  they  might  improve  the  Christmas  holidays  of  the 
people  we  are  speaking  of  if  they  were  provided  as 
they  ought  to  be  "  with  proper  annexes  for  all  the  ordi- 
nary English  recreations  associated  with  these  places, 
and  with  good  food  and  drink  secured  to  everybody." 
But  after  all  the  Chrislmas  Bank  Holiday  can  never 
be  an  ideal  holiday  simply  because  our  British  weather 
forbids  :  the  ideal  holiday  must  be  spent  in  the  open 
air.  It  would  be  in  vain  however  to  suggest  that  it 
should  be  transferred  to  some  other  more  suitable 
part  of  the  year.  It  is  too  much  associated  with 
Christmas  Day  as  the  traditional  common  law  holiday. 
And  yet  if  this  were  possible  we  should  only  regret  it 
for  the  sake  of  such  classes  as  clerks,  shopmen  and 
shopwomen  who  are  enabled  to  spend  the  present 
holidays  with  their  families  at  a  distance  if  Christmas 
Day  falls  on  Monday  as  it  did  this  year. 

Many  of  the  objections  against  the  Boxing  Day 
holiday  apply  to  the  Easter  Monday  holiday.  It  is  still 
too  early  in  the  year  really  to  enjoy  out-door  amuse- 
ments, and  even  December  is  hardly  so  depressing  as 
the  bleak  raw  east-winderly  Easters  against  which 
would-be  pleasure-seekers  strive  in  vain  during  the  day, 
and  from  which  they  early  take  refuge  in  the  public- 
houses  towards  evening.  Parliament  and  the  lawyers 
indeed  take  holiday  at  this  time,  but  our  legis- 
lators and  lawyers  either  leave  the  country  or  indulge 
in  forms  of  amusements  not  open  to  the  poorer 
classes  such  as  bicycling  for  example  ;  for  there  are 
people  even  yet  without  bicycles.  But  amongst  legis- 
lators and  lawyers  too  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  Easter 
holidays  are  very  unsatisfactory  ;  they  are  tiresome  and 
unenjoyable ;  very  much  on  account  of  the  weather. 
The  only  ideal  Bank  Holidays  are  those  of  the  Summer 
and  the  Autumn,  and  these  the  masses  of  the  people 
who  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  public  holidays 
enjoy  in  as  ideally  perfect  a  manner  as  their  intellectual 
limitations    enable   them    to  do.     The   difference  is 
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immense,  and  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  difference  of  the 
weather  which  takes  place  in  the,  roughly  speaking, 
seven  weeks  intervening  between  Easter  and  Whit- 
suntide. It  would  be  a  decided  gain  in  every  respect  if 
Easter  Monday  were  dropped  as  a  Bank  Holiday  and 
one  later  in  the  year  substituted  for  it.  A  more  satis- 
factory arrangement  would  be  to  replace  the  August 
holiday  by  one  about  the  middle  of  July  and  then  to 
have  the  autumn  holiday  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber which  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  month  of  the 
whole  year.  We  should  then  have  a  holiday  about 
June,  as  at  present,  which  is  the  first  month  that  can 
really  be  counted  on,  for  even  May  is  treacherous,  and 
one  in  July  and  another  in  September — the  loveliest 
months  of  summer,  and  the  loveliest  month  of  autumn. 
They  are  the  months  when  the  country  is  at  its 
earliest  and  latest  best,  and  if  the  classes  who  are 
most  dependent  on  public  holidays  object  then  it  can 
only  be  said  they  would  be  refusing  to  accept  a  decidedly 
advantageous  change.  As  far  as  business  is  concerned 
there  may  be  an  objection  to  this  arrangement.  August 
it  may  be  said  is  more  suitable  because  there  is  then  a 
very  quiet  time  in  business.  But  this  is  not  at  all 
serious.  The  Easter  Monday  holiday  comes  at  present 
in  a  working  month,  and  by  shifting  it  to  September 
which  is  as  "  slack"  a  month  as  August,  the  account 
would  be  balanced.  The  most  serious  objection  is  of 
course  the  loss  of  a  Bank  Holiday  that  has  a  good  deal 
of  tradition  in  support  of  it.  This  is  what  gives  Easter 
Monday  its  chief  hold  as  a  holiday,  and  not  that  it  is  an 
enjoyable  time  for  the  purpose  a  holiday  should  serve. 
But  if  our  holidays  are  taken  under  unsuitable  condi- 
tions we  are  better  without  them  ;  they  become  a  bore 
and  do  us  more  harm  than  good.  Easter  Monday 
decidedly  requires  consideration  from  this  point  of 
view. 


IS  ENGLAND  DECADENT? 

THE  close  of  a  year  is  essentially  a  time  when  it  is 
permissible  to  take  long  views,  to  look  before  and 
after,  and  gauge  the  position  of  States.  When  too  what 
the  German  Emperor  calls  "the  turn  of  the  century  "finds 
us  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  like  the  present  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  some  consideration  as  to  the  stage  we  have 
reached  in  the  development  of  our  life  as  a  people.  It 
is  not  very  difficult  to  sweep  the  field  of  history  with  a 
discriminating  eye  and  to  say  when  a  nation  reached  its 
culminating  point  and  began  to  tend  downwards.  But 
nothing  could  well  be  less  easy  for  the  impartial  spec- 
tator of  the  time.  The  rise  and  fall  of  States  are  rarely 
marked  by  an  abrupt  transition.  There  is  usually  a 
long  pause  during  which  a  people  may  be  merely  taking 
breath  for  fresh  efforts,  or  the  halt  may  be  due  to 
incapacity  for  further  achievement.  The  nation  itself 
will  formulate  no  such  explanation  of  its  inaction. 
Its  spokesmen  will  announce  that  further  effort  is 
unnecessary,  that  the  time  has  come  to  renounce  dreams 
of  ambition  and  to  enjoy  the  solid  advantages  already 
obtained  ;  they  are  not  aware  that  in  thus  accommodating 
themselves  to  the  general  desire  for  rest  they  are  speak- 
ing the  prologue  to  the  last  act  in  their  history. 

During  the  first  part  of  this  period  of  rest,  possibly 
prolonged  for  many  years,  the  national  organism  will 
probably  appear  to  have  every  sign  of  most  vigorous 
life  in  all  its  parts  and  the  downward  tendency  may  be 
unobserved,  but  the  time  comes  when  it  is  evident 
to  all  the  world  that  the  nation  is  no  longer  shooting 
upward.  That  the  assertion  is  made  from  time  to  time 
by  jealous  onlookers  is  no  evidence  of  the  fact,  but  the 
course  of  events  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  give  the 
opportunity  which  will  prove  it  once  and  for  all.  In 
these  matters  it  is  so  very  easy  to  allow  our  prejudices 
to  run  away  with  our  judgment  that  we  naturally  shrink 
from  attempting  to  portion  out  the  Europe  of  to-day 
into  growing  and  decaying  types.  Among  the  former, 
however,  no  one  would  hesitate  to  place  the  German 
Empire.  Its  astonishing  material  progress  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
Whether  intellectually  the  Germany  of  to-day  will  rank 
in  history  with  the  Germany  of  Goethe's  day  we  may 
reasonably  doubt,  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  pro- 
gress of  that  Empire  in  wealth  and  force  is  so  rapid  as 


to  appear  almost  transatlantic  in  its  velocity.  Its 
aspect  may  be  aggressive  and  uninviting  but  it  is  a 
great  portent  which  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  In  fact 
the  inviting  and  gracious  peoples  never  seem  destined 
to  play  the  part  of  enduring  rulers.  Too  acute 
intellects  and  solid  results  in  government  are 
rarely  found  together.  The  Romans  were  by  no 
means  a  brilliant  people  intellectually  but  they  were 
empire-builders  of  the  first  capacity,  whereas  any 
Hellenic  dominion  was  as  transient  as  Hellenic  conquests 
in  the  domain  of  pure  intellect  were  lasting.  But  the 
Roman  in  decadence  was  a  far  less  lovely  object  of  con- 
templation than  the  Greek.  He  had  nothing  but  the 
sensual  life  to  fall  back  upon  and  the  materialistic  view 
of  existence  developed  with  frightful  rapidity  when  the 
Empire  had  reached  its  limits. 

Personal  effort  was  no  longer  called  for  when  the  con- 
quest and  organisation  of  neighbouring  peoples  ceased 
to  engage  the  energies  of  the  citizens.  When  exactly 
this  period  was  reached  may  be  a  cause  for  some 
difference  of  opinion.  The  age  of  the  Antonines  is 
usually  designated  as  the  point  of  highest  development 
but  we  think  it  should  be  placed  much  earlier.  The 
period  of  repose  began  in  the  time  of  Octaviusand  from 
Marcus  Aurelius  onwards  the  degeneracy  becomes 
"  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable."  A  few 
thinkers  like  Tacitus  may  have  predicted  decay  early  in 
the  period  but  more  than  half  their  jaundiced  view 
may  be  set  down  to  aristocratic  prejudice  at  war  with 
a  new  state  of  things.  It  is  not  in  the  vices  of  the  few 
but  in  the  general  attainment  of  a  condition  of  material 
prosperity  that  the  true  danger  to  national  growth 
would  appear  to  exist.  Aristocratic  follies  and  vices, 
even  an  undue  pursuit  of  wealth,  do  not  necessarily 
indicate  a  decay  of  national  fibre,  but  a  general 
tendency  to  rest  and  be  thankful  is  in  our  view  the  most 
dangerous  sign  in  the  history  of  peoples.  There  is 
a  certain  analogy  between  vegetable,  animal  and 
natural  life.  It  may  easily  be  pushed  too  far.  Playing 
with  analogies  is  always  dangerous  work,  but  thus  far 
we  think  it  may  legitimately  be  carried.  All  of  therr 
have  their  periods  of  growth  rest  and  decay  and  there, 
is  one  occasion  in  the  life  of  each  when  they  hav 
arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of  development  of  which 
they  are  capable.  It  is  true  of  all  that  "what's  come 
to  perfection  perishes."  To  have  arrived  at  this  point 
by  no  means  demonstrates  that  a  nation  is  vicious  or 
hopelessly  corrupt.  Circumstances  and  environment 
have  often  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  character.  The 
geographical  position  of  Holland,  and  the  absorption  of 
her  political  existence  for  a  time,  and  a  most  critical 
time,  in  the  orbit  of  England,  had  much  more  to  do 
with  her  decay  as  a  great  Power  than  the  vices  of  her 
citizens.  When  William  III.  accepted  the  English 
crown  in  order  to  crush  the  French  he  was  giving  the 
final  impulse  to  our  triumphs  over  the  Netherlands,  but 
the  Dutch  people  were  never  more  active  and 
courageous  than  in  opposition  to  Louis.  Considerable 
material  prosperity  widely  spread  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  subsequent  decay  of  enterprise  among 
the  Dutch,  and  in  the  France  of  to-day  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  an  extraordinary  existence  of 
such  general  well-being  as  may  conceivably  militate 
against  great  national  energy.  History  will  judge  her 
by  the  use  she  makes  of  the  vast  Colonial  Empire  which 
has  fallen  into  her  hands. 

Two  years  ago  when  the  British  Empire  passed  in 
review  its  material  resources  and  called  the  whole  world 
to  witness  its  vast  reserves  of  men  and  money,  an  im- 
partial observer  might  not  have  been  unduly  pessimistic 
who  murmured  like  Scipio  when  he  gazed  on  burning 
Carthage,  "  The  time  will  come  when  sacred  Troy  shall 
perish  and  Priam  and  Priam's  people  also."  Our 
glorying  was  not  altogether  beautiful  to  witness.  It 
was  too  materialistic  to  escape  the  criticisms  of  keen 
intellects  abroad  to  whom  on  personal,  as  well  as 
national,  grounds  such  flaunting  of  overwhelming  fleets 
and  conquered  races  and  allied  communities  may  well 
have  seemed  but  little  short  of  offensive.  There  has  been 
much  in  our  national  life  since  to  give  point  to  the  criti- 
cism. The  frantic  pursuit  of  wealth  among  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,  which  has  come  into  unfortunate 
prominence,  and  the  apparent  abandonment  of  society 
to  apolaustic  ideals  have   often   made   men  inquire 
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whether  we  had  not  reached  our  zenith,  and  whether 
indeed  the  decline  had  not  actually  begun. 

"  La  gente  nuova,  e  i  subiti  guadagni, 
Orgoglio  e  dismisura  han  generata, 
Fiorenza,  in  te,  si  che  tu  gia  ten  piagni." 

The  vauntings  of  imperial  sentiment  were  often  such 
as  to  excite  natural  resentment  when  they  reached  the 
ears  of  rivals  and  they  shocked  all  endowed  with  a 
modicum  of  good  taste  at  home.  The  events  of  the 
last  two  months  have  suddenly  offered  a  test  which  the 
nation  did  not  anticipate  and  even  English  critics  feared 
to  look  forward  to.  It  is  possible  now  to  hazard  an 
answer  to  the  inquiry  whether  or  not  our  national  organ- 
ism is  still  capable  of  growth  and  expansion  or  has  merely 
reached  the  highest  point  of  an  artificial  development. 
The  trial  has  been  the  harder  to  meet  because  in  the 
mass  we  were  led  to  anticipate  rapid  and  certain  success. 
Yet  at  no  period  of  our  history  have  we  risen  in  a 
body  to  confront  a  grave  danger  with  so  much 
unanimity  of  sentiment.  No  sane  person  doubts  now 
that  however  long  and  bitter  the  struggle  may  be  we 
shall  carry  it  through  to' the  end  and  that  the  end  will 
find  us  more  soberminded  and  perhaps  poorer  in  pocket, 
but  braced  by  adversity  and  the  necessity  for  prolonged 
self-sacrifice  to  pursue  a  task  which  is  far  from  con- 
cluded. We  believe  that  History  will  point  to  this  war, 
with  all  its  errors  and  failures,  as  one  of  the  truest  and 
most  timely  gifts  of  Providence  to  the  British  Empire. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  SECLUSION. 

SOPHOCLES  tells  us — and  they  who  cannot  read 
Sophocles  may  possibly  find  the  same  opinion 
expressed  by  other  and  more  familiar  writers — that  the 
moral  law  is  the  only  stable  thing  in  the  world,  and 
that  it  lives  for  ever,  though  everything  else  may  change. 
This  statement,  which  some  of  us  may  think  a  plati- 
tude, carries  with  it  such  a  ring  of  edification,  that 
we  must  beg  the  reader  not  to  condemn  us  as  irreve- 
rent, if  we  venture  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  entirely 
true.  It  requires  to  be  taken  with  certain  grave,  and 
not  uninteresting  qualifications.  The  fact  which  we 
have  in  view  at  the  present  moment,  however,  is 
not  that  the  moral  law  progresses,  but  that  our 
interpretations  of  the  moral  law  fluctuate.  They 
do  not  fluctuate,  indeed,  with  regard  to  essential 
principles  ;  but  they  fluctuate  in  respect  of  very  many 
of  the  deductions  drawn  from  them  ;  and  exhibit  a 
series  of  changes  which  resemble  not  remotely 
those  changes  of  fashion  which  are  exhibited  by  the 
general  taste  and  tone  in  pjoetry,  in  fiction,  in  senti- 
ment, in  manner,  and  in  dress.  A  familiar  example  of 
such  a  change  may  be  found  in  the  different  values 
attached  throughout  the  last  century,  and  the  latter 
portion  of  this,  to  enthusiasm  regarded  as  a  spiritual  or 
moral  quality.  With  the  contemporaries  of  Hogarth 
and  Bishop  Butler,  to  call  a  man  an  enthusiast  was  the 
same  thing  as  calling  him  a  hypocritical  scamp,  or  a 
madman.  By  the  contemporaries  of  Mr.  Ruskin  enthu- 
siasm is  exalted,  as  one  of  the  first  of  virtues,  and  is 
accorded  a  place  even  higher  than  that  claimed  for 
charity  by  S.  Paul.  Many  similar  changes,  though 
changes  which  have  attracted  less  notice,  have  taken 
place  in  that  indeterminate  sphere  of  opinion,  which  be- 
longs partly  to  morality,  and  partly  to  what  is  called 
the  philosophy  of  life.  These  changes  form  an  interest- 
ing subject  of  study.  Take  for  instance  the  taste 
for,  and  habit  of,  seclusion.  In  the  last  century,  to 
prefer  the  country  to  the  town,  and  to  prefer  even  in 
the  country  the  society  of  few  people  to  that  of  many, 
was  supposed  to  be  a  signof  wisdom,  and  not  infrequently 
of  saintliness.  When  Goldsmith  is  describing  his  model 
minister  of  religion,  one  of  the  first  praises  he  bestows 
on  him,  is  to  record  the  creditable  fact  that 

"  Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race  " — • 

whilst  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  essayists  of  the  last 
century,  will  recollect  the  kind  of  moral  romance  so  con- 
stantly associated  by  them  with  a  withdrawal  from  the 
great  centres  of  population,  with  consequent  simplifica- 
tion of  the  day's  duties  and  interests,  and  with  the 
exchange  of  streets  for  idyllic  village  greens.  But 


this  fashion  in  moral  romance  has  by  this  time 
disappeared,  and  its  place  has  been  taken  by  a 
mode  the  character  of  which  is  precisely  opposite. 
Idyllic  seclusion  instead  of  being  praised  as  a  virtue  is 
now  condemned  as  cowardice  or  self-indulgence.  The 
ideally  good  man  is  now  depicted  as  a  person  who, 
instead  of  simplifying  his  duties,  makes  them  as 
crowded  and  complicated  as  possible,  and  instead  of 
seeking  the  placid  joys  of  solitude,  is  continually  in  the 
thick  of  one  throng  or  another.  There  is  no  doubt 
much  to  be  said  for  the  contemporary  view  of  the 
matter  ;  but  there  is  much  to  be  said  also  for  the  old- 
fashioned  view  it  has  displaced.  Each  belongs  to 
its  age,  and  is  explicable  as. its  characteristic  product. 
The  view  that  seclusion  was  a  virtue  is  a  view  natural 
to  an  age  which  regarded  the  general  features  of 
society,  whether  bad  or  good,  as  being  alike  practically 
permanent  ;  and  which,  though  full  of  compassion  for 
individual  cases  of  distress,  never  looked  forward  to  a 
time  when  distress  should  as  a  whole  be  lessened.  It 
was  a  view  natural  to  an  age  which  regarded  it  as  the 
main  duty  of  the  individual,  to  make  the  best  of  his 
social  conditions,  not  to  escape  from  or  alter  them. 
On  the  other  hand  the  view  that  seclusion  is  not  a 
virtue,  but  a  selfish  indulgence,  is  a  view  natural  to  an 
age  that  regards  society  not  as  a  permanent  structure, 
but  as  a  constantly  changing  organism,  and  is  more 
preoccupied  with  the  problem  of  how  to  alter  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  class,  than  to  teach  the  individuals 
of  each  class  how  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  existing 
circumstances.  It  is  difficult  for  any  one  age,  as  it  is 
for  any  one  person,  to  realise  more  than  one  side  of  any 
very  great  truth  :  and  if  the  last  century  erred  in  seeing 
only  the  permanent  aspects  of  society,  the  present 
century  errs  in  fixing  its  attention  too  exclusively  on 
such  of  its  aspects  and  elements  as  it  considers 
susceptible  of  alteration.  Let  the  possibilities  of  social 
change  be  as  great  as  we  can  possibly  imagine  them,  the 
time  they  will  require  for  realising  themselves,  will  in 
any  case  be  very  long,  when  compared  with  the  life  of 
each  vanishing  generation  ;  and  consequently  whatever 
changes  any  one  generation  may  witness,  each  individual 
will  find  that  the  circumstances  which  have  not  changed 
during  his  lifetime  bear  a  very  large  proportion  to  those 
circumstances  which  have  ;  and  even  in  an  age  of  the 
swiftest  and  most  inspiring  progress,  if  men  are  really 
to  make  the  best  of  their  lives  they  stand  in  need  of  the 
philosophy  of  acquiescence,  just  as  much  as  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  reform.  If  we  are  too  much  preoccupied  with  the 
idea  of  improving  the  world  we  shall  he  in  danger  of 
forgetting  that  it  is  our  duty  to  improve  ourselves. 
It  is  therefore  perfectly  possible  to  be  too  contemp- 
tuous and  too  uncompromising  in  our  condemnation  of 
the  sentimental  attitude  towards  seclusion  that  was  so 
popular  with  our  great-great-grandfathers,  and  now 
seems  so  out  of  date.  Seclusion,  we  maintain,  has 
still  a  great  deal  to  say  for  itself ;  and  within  certain 
limits  it  can  still  be  not  excused  only  but  defended. 
We  must  begin,  however,  by  at  once  conceding  that 
it  is  a  species  of  moral  luxury,  like  many  other  advan- 
tages that  are  possible  only  for  the  rich  ;  or  for  persons 
of  independent,  even  if  moderate,  means  ;  or  for  occa- 
sional votaries,  like  Thoreau,  of  a  quasi-monastic 
poverty.  But  even  Thoreau  himself  regarded  it  as  a 
kind  of  luxury  for  which  he  paid  not  in  money  but  in 
his  surrender  of  his  opportunities  of  making  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  as  a  luxury  that  we  here  propose  to  consider 
it — a  luxury  on  a  par  with  leisure,  or  indeed  as  leisure 
of  a  peculiar  kind. 

Considered  as  a  luxury  then  what  are  the  charms 
of  seclusion  whether  the  seclusion  be  occasional  or 
permanent?  Its  charms  are  of  several  kinds  ;  and 
each  kind  has  an  influence  that  is  in  itself  healthy. 
Let  us  begin  with  one  that  many  people  will  regard 
as  being  the  most  blamable.  This  is  the  charm  which 
belongs  to  seclusion  when  considered  as  a  synonym 
for  exclusion.  It  is  a  charm  whereof  the  outward  sign 
is  the  high  park  wall,  the  carefully  guarded  lodge 
gates,  and  the  notice  that  threatens  vengeance  on 
trespassers.  The  entire  object  of  all  these  outworks 
of  privacy  will  be  denounced  by  certain  critics  as  the 
gratification  of  class  selfishness — of  the  conscious  re- 
pudiation by  the  few  of  any  contact  with,  or  any  duty 
towards,  the  many.    And  amongst  the  few  there  have, 
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no  doubt,  been  persons — there  are  persons  still — who 
make  criticism  of  this  kind  seem  plausible.  There  is, 
however,  another  side  to  the  question.  This  exclusive- 
ness  of  seclusion  does  not  mean  exclusiveness  only. 
It  does  not  mean  merely  that  the  members  of  one  class 
are  avoiding  the  society  of  other  classes.  It  means 
that  they  are  desirous  of  privacy  in  which  to  cultivate 
the  society  of  themselves  :  and  though  this  internal 
society  should  constitute  the  entire  life  of  no  class,  it 
forms  an  important  part — it  is  indeed  the  central  part, 
of  the  life  of  every  class.  Just  as  the  workman's  life 
is  not  made  up  entirely  of  his  duties  to  his  employer, 
and  the  work  he  does  for  him  in  the  factor)- — just 
as  the  tenant  has  other  duties  beyond  providing 
rent  for  his  landlord,  so  the  employer  and  the 
landlord  have  other  duties,  likewise,  beyond  those 
—  and  they  are  many  — -  which  they  owe  to  their 
workpeople  and  their  tenantry.  Every  class  has 
duties  which  lie  within  its  own  borders,  not  without 
them  :  and  these  private  duties,  and  the  feelings  and 
affections  belonging  to  them,  constitute  the  soil  from 
which  the  civic  and  social  virtues  spring.  The  class 
circle,  indeed,  is  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  family 
circle  :  it  is,  in  other  words,  an  enlargement,  an 
adumbration,  of  the  home.  And  this  kind  of  seclu- 
sion to  which  we  have  been  just  referring,  though  it 
wears  occasionally  a  selfish  and  anti-social  aspect,  on 
account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  apparatus  by  which  it 
is  secured,  is  a  seclusion  which  is  secured  as  really, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale,  by  the  humblest  walls  that 
shelter  a  family  gathered  ahout  its  fireside. 

So  far,  then,  as  seclusion  means  the  cultivation  of 
those  duties  and  affairs  which  relate  to  a  man's  own 
class,  and  more  especially  to  his  family  and  his  near 
friends,  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  seclusion  is  a  species 
of  virtue,  embodies  an  idea  which,  though  only  one 
half  of  the  truth,  is  a  half  which  the  moralists  of  to  day 
are  too  much  inclined  to  neglect.  Seclusion,  however, 
has  another  meaning  besides  this.  It  means  some- 
times the  withdrawal  of  a  man  from  the  life  of  even 
his  own  equals — the  reduction  of  his  friends,  ac- 
quaintances, and  personal  ties,  to  the  smallest 
possible  number ;  and  the  substitution  of  pursuits 
for  persons  as  the  main  interest  of  his  existence. 
Seclusion  of  this  kind  is  hardly  of  such  a  character  as 
to  call  for  much  denunciation  in  order  to  prevent  its 
spread.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  understand  the  feelings 
and  the  attitude  of  those  who  condemn  it  as  essentially 
immoral— as  the  cutting  off  of  all  moral  life  at  its 
source.  But  in  this  criticism,  again,  we  have  a  half- 
truth  only.  A  very  large  part  of  man's  moral  and 
spiritual  life,  it  is  true,  does  depend  on  his  relations 
with  other  men — a  large  part,  but  not  the  whole.  Man 
has  relations  also,  whether  he  face  the  fact  or  no, 
with  other  things  and  forces  beyond  his  fellow-men  and 
independent  of  them.  Each  man  has  relations  with  the 
mystery,  revealed  or  only  guessed  at,  from  which  he, 
and  all  his  fellows  alike  spring  ;  and  the  nature  and  the 
duties  of  man,  regarded  as  a  soul,  are  as  perfect  a  study 
|as  are  the  nature  and  the  duties  of  man  as  a  citizen. 
Thus  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  recluse  who 
withdraws  himself  from  the  society  of  his  fellows, 
separates  himself  from  the  interests  by  which  he  and 
his  fellows  are  united.  He  may  indeed  be  withdrawing 
himself  from  their  society  only  that  he  may  comprehend 
the  better,  and  also  assist  them  in  comprehending,  the 
underlying  realities  of  individual  life  on  which  the 
.ultimate  value  of  the  social  life  depends.  It  is  not 
'^iven  to  all  of  us  to  fulfil  all  duties.  In  the  moral  life, 
1  lis  in  the  industrial,  there  is  a  certain  division  of  labour  ; 
and  the  recluse  of  to-day,  no  less  than  the  monk  of 
yesterday,  may  as  a  student,  a  thinker,  or  as  a  mere 
:xample  of  living,  serve  the  world  by  his  avoidance  of 
[  he  ordinary  man's  contact  with  it. 


l     THE  SHRINE  OF  THE  NATURALIST.* 

LT  AMPSHIRE  is  a  county  rich  in  delightful  villages 
ff-  J-     and  hamlets.    She  has  Twyford  near  Winchester, 
rowned  long  ago  the  queen  of  her  villages,  Hurst- 
ourne  Tarrant  lying  deep  in  the  sequestered  little 

*  "The  Natural  History  of  Selborne."  Edited  by  Grant  Allen  and 
lustrated  by  Edmund  H.  New.    London:  Lane.    1899.    21 ...  net. 


valley  of  the  Bourne  and  shut  in  by  the  Hampshire 
highlands,  Freefolk  and  Longparish  and  Itchen  Abbas 
hidden  away  among  the  elms  and  alders  of  her  glitter- 
ing chalk  streams  ;  but  in  variety  of  beauty  and  in 
association  not  one  may  compare  with  Gilbert  White's 
Selborne.  Every  reader  of  the  best  book  of  natural 
history  in  the  language  is  eager  to  see  the  spot  for 
himself.  It  is  true  that  many  editors  of  White's  book 
have  done  their  best  to  describe  the  village  and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  to  show  what  has  been  taken 
during  the  century,  which  divides  us  from  the  time  of 
the  old  naturalist,  and  what  left  :  but  then— to  take  a 
slight  liberty  with  a  line  of  Tennyson's — 

"  Things  seen  are  mightier  than  things  read," 

and  were  the  editions  of  "  Selborne  "  a  hundred  times 
more  numerous   and    more   full  of  description  and 
illustration  than  they  are,  one  would   be  none  the 
less   keen   to   make   a    pilgrimage    to   the  village. 
There  are  several  ways  of  approaching  Selborne  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  decide  which  is  the  most  pleasant. 
Most   people  go   to  Selborne    from  Alton,    a  neat 
and  prospering  little  town  on  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Railway.    It  is  a  walk  or  drive  of  five  miles 
through  a  country  open  and  breezy,  but  not  especially 
interesting  till  the  great  Hanger,  which  is  the  glory 
of  Selborne,  comes  within  sight.    Spring  or  summer, 
when  the  birds  that  White  loved  and  watched  are 
busy  with  their  nests  and  songs,  are  the  best  seasons 
to  visit  Selborne,  but  this  Hanger  is  a  splendid  sight, 
as  is  the  Nore  hill  hard  by,  when  touched  by  the 
fiery  autumn,   and  they   who  were    so    fortunate  as 
to  see  the  place  late  last  October  will  never  forget  the 
fineness  of  the  colouring.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  White,  with  this  Hanger  close  to  his  garden, 
within  full  view  of  his  windows,  should  have  come  to 
think  beeches  the  best  of  all  trees  :  and  the  beeches  of 
the  Hanger,  if  not  so  stately  as  those  of  Savernake 
Forest,    are   still   fine   specimens.      Then  Selborne 
can  be  reached  by  a  quiet  back  road  from  the  pretty 
and  well-kept  village  of  East  Tisted,  and  that  is  a 
very  nice  way,  for  the  hedges  are  high  and  thick, 
and  there  are  glimpses   of  the    smooth  park  lands 
of  Rotherfield  and  by-and-bye  of  Selborne  Common 
and  the  Nore  hill.    A  third  route  is  from  Liss  near 
the  Sussex  border  through  delightful  Empshott,  and 
a  fourth — our  own  first  pilgrims'  way  to  Selborne — 
along  the  Oakhanger  Road  and  into  the  village  by  one 
of  those  deeply  sunk  roads  White  tells  us  of,  the  origin 
of  which  so  mystified  Charles  Kingsley.    The  best  plan 
is  to  follow  at  one  time  or  another  all  these  ways  to 
Selborne  and  judge  for  oneself  which  is  the  most 
charming,  but  it  is  not  an  easy  decision  to  come  to. 
The  physical  features  of  Selborne  have  not.  of  course 
undergone  any  great  change  since  White's  time.  The 
Hanger,  the  Nore  hill,  the  Lithe,  the  Common,  the  two 
small  trout  brooks — one  bound  for  the  North  Sea  and 
the  other  for  the  Channel — and  the  deep  roads  or  hollow 
lanes  between  Selborne  and  Oakhanger  and  Selborne 
and  Alton,  are  no  doubt  just  as  they  were  in  the 
eighteenth  century  :  to  find  serious  alterations  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  we  have  to  go  out  of  the  village  to 
Woolmer  Forest,  from  which  the  Bins  pond  of  White's 
time  has  disappeared.    Within  the  village  itself  there 
certainly  have  been  changes.   Several  very  ugly  red  brick 
cottages  have  sprung  up  in  the  main  street  since  we  first 
saw  it  some  eighteen  years  ago,  and  the  old-world  village 
shop  with  its  quaintly  crowded  windows  is  giving  way 
here  as  alas  !  in  other  Hampshire  villages  to  something 
in  the  nature  of  general  stores  ;  a  change  it  is  hard  to 
be  reconciled  to.    The  church  has  been  a  good  deal 
altered  and  restored,  but  the  glorious  old  yew  is  in 
the  churchyard  yet,  wrapped  in  its  "  thousand  years 
of  gloom."    In  his  "Antiquities  of  Selborne"  White 
devotes  a  whole  letter  to  the  subject  of  yews,  and 
this  particular  one,  he  says,  is  "  upwards  of  twenty- 
three  feet  in  the  girth  supporting  a  head  of  suitable 
extent  to  its  bulk.    This  is  a  male  tree  which  in  the 
spring  sheds  clouds  of  dust,  and  fills  the  atmosphere 
around    with    its    farina."      The   tree    is    in  perfect 
health  and  vigour  still  shedding  its  clouds  of  pollen, 
and  at  the  present  time  has  an  adumhrage  of  no 
less  than  twenty-four  yards,  and  at  four  feet  from  the 
ground  a  girth  of  twenty-five  feet  and  a  half.  Almost 
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opposite  the  churchyard  and  the  Plestor  or  village 
green  in  front  of  it,  is  the  Wakes,  Gilbert  White's  house. 
The  Wakes  has  been  considerably  added  to,  but  there 
is  still  plenty  of  the  house  standing  which  we  can  call 
White's,  and  in  the  hall  there  are  cases  of  birds  which 
are  well  in  keeping  with  the  dear  spot.  The  beautiful 
osprey  you  see  upon  entering  would  have  been  much 
better  left  at  Frensham-pond  or  wherever  it  was  taken 
from,  but  at  any  rate  it  recalls  to  us  White's 
note. to  Pennant  concerning  the  bird  shot  "about  a 
year  ago  at  Frinsham-pond  a  great  lake,  at  about  six 
miles  from  hence,  while  it  was  sitting  on  the  handle  of 
a  plough  and  devouring  a  fish.  It  used  to  precipitate 
itself  into  the  water,  and  so  take  its  prey  by  surprise." 
At  the  back  of  the  Wakes  are  the  beautifully  kept 
garden  and  lawn  to  which  the  naturalist,  as  his  garden 
calendar  shows,  devoted  much  time  and  tender  care. 
It  is  with  something  like  a  quickened  pulse  that  one 
steps  out  into  the  garden.  The  summer-house,  which 
was  dropping  into  ruins  when  we  first  visited  the  place 
many  summers  since,  has  now  quite  gone,  but  Gilbert 
White's  sundial  remains.  In  the  meadow  just  without 
the  lawn  there  is  a  fine  old  oak,  the  very  tree,  it  has 
been  suggested,  round  which  White  watched  the  night- 
jar in  pursuit  of  the  fern-chafers.  "The  powers  of  its 
wing  were  wonderful,  exceeding,  if  possible,  the  various 
evolutions  and  quick  turns  of  the  swallow  genus.  But 
the  circumstance  that  pleased  me  most  was  that  I  saw 
it  distinctly,  more  than  once,  put  out  its  short  leg 
while  on  the  wing,  and,  by  a  bend  of  the  head  deliver 
something  into  its  mouth.  If  it  takes  any  part  of  its 
prey  with  its  foot,  as  I  have  now  the  greatest  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  does  these  chafers,  I  no  longer  wonder 
at  the  use  of  its  middle  toe,  which  is  curiously  furnished 
with  a  serrated  claw."  Gilbert  White's  observations  of 
that  fascinating  bird,  the  night-jar,  are  scarcely  ex- 
celled by  anything  recorded  in  the  "Natural  History 
of  Selborne."  But  we  have  to-day,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, an  observer  who  has  surpassed  even  W7hite 
in  regard  to  this  bird,  Mr.  Edmund  Selous,  who,  as 
his  papers  on  the  night-jar  in  the  excellent  "  Zoologist  " 
show,  is  a  born  field  naturalist. 

Between  the  garden  of  the  Wakes  and  the  Hanger 
is  a  stretch  of  meadowland  sprinkled  with  trees,  and 
in  this  serene  spot  White  no  doubt  enjoyed  opportunities 
of  studying  a  good  deal  of  bird  life.  Looking  up  at 
Selborne  Hanger,  in  White's  eyes  a  majestic  mountain, 
our  thoughts  turn  instinctively  to  the  oft-read,  but  ever- 
fresh  story  of  the  Honey  Buzzard,  which  nested  in  a  tall 
beech  there,  and  of  the  bold  village  lad  who  climbed 
the  dizzy  tree  and  fetched  down  the  egg.  That  and  the 
scarcely  less  delightful  account  of  the  raven,  which 
nested  year  after  year  upon  an  excrescence  of  a  great 
oak  in  Blackmoor,  furnish  rare  reading  for  generation 
after  generation  of  bird's-nesting  young  naturalists. 
Pathetic  was  the  poor  raven's  end.  Hear  White  tell 
his  own  tale  in  his  own  inimitable  way.  "  It  was  the 
month  of  February,  when  these  birds  usually  sit.  The 
saw  was  applied  to  the  butt — then  wedges  were 
inserted  into  the  opening — the  woods  echoed  to  the 
heavy  blow  of  the  beetle  or  malle  or  mallet, — the  tree 
nodded  to  its  fall  ;  but  still  the  daw  sat  on.  At  last, 
when  it  gave  way,  the  bird  was  flung  from  her  nest ; 
and,  though  parental  affection  deserved  a  better  fate, 
was  whipped  down  by  the  twigs,  which  brought  her 
dead  to  the  ground."  We  have  grieved  over  that 
raven  in  childhood,  and  even  now  cannot  read  the 
story  without  being  touched  by  the  fate  of  the  poor 
bird.  The  honey  buzzard,  of  which  we  have  been 
hearing  much  lately,  was  no  doubt  a  scarce 
enough  bird  even  so  far  back  as  White's  time, 
though  there  is  a  record  in  Montagu  of  one  being  shot 
at  Highclere  in  the  eighteenth  century.  A  pair  or  two 
of  ravens  still  linger  on  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  they 
may  be  sometimes  seen  about  the  Culver  Cliffs  or 
Freshwater  ;  and  some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  can 
recollect  the  time  when  these  birds  used  to  nest  in  the 
high  and  remote  Tangley  Clumps  at  the  extreme  north- 
west of  the  county. 

What  helps  to  make  Selborne  so  attractive  and  varied 
in  its  beauties  is  the  number  of  different  soils  and  sub- 
soils, which  are  found  running  one  into  and  beside  one 
another  close  to  the  village.  There  is  chalk  and  gault 
and  the  upper  greensand  series  and  chloritic  marl  and 


the  lower  greensand  in  which  the  hops  flourish  to-day 
as  they  did  in  the  naturalist's  lifetime.  The  result  is  a 
country  of  a  more  broken  and  abrupt  character  than 
can  be  expected  on  the  chalk  downs  or  in  the  chalk 
valleys,  and  much  diversity,  too,  in  the  vegetation. 
The  hollow  lanes  of  Selborne,  one  of  which  leads 
towards  Alton  and  the  other  towards  Woolmer  Forest, 
add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  place,  and 
are  very  good  ground  for  the  botanist.  According  to 
White,  they  have  been  sunk  many  yards  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  on  either  side,  partly  by  traffic, 
partly  by  the  action  of  water.  There  is  at  least 
one  deeply,  but  not  so  deeply,  sunk  road  in  the  nice 
country  between  the  villages  of  Strathfield  Tungis 
and  Rotherwick  in  the  north  east  of  Hampshire,, 
which  looks  as  though  it  had  been  made  through, 
the  fields  like  a  railway  cutting.  Every  nook  and 
corner  in  Selborne  is  worth  exploring,  for  there  are 
pretty  views  at  many  points.  For  extent  there  is  no- 
view  equal  to  that  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Hanger, 
which  is  reached  after  a  stiff  climb  up  the  Zig  Zag,  but 
there  are  some  choice  glimpses  from  the  churchyard  and 
from  the  lane  leading  to  the  Forest.  Even  the  view 
from  the  chief  parlour  of  the  Queen's  Arms  is  not  to  be 
despised,  reminding  one,  as  it  may,  rather  of  a  scrap  of 
Devonshire  than  Hampshire,  and  the  banks  of  the  little 
streams  are  very  pleasant  spots  on  warm  summer  days. 
Looking  through  the  visitors'  book  at  the  inn  one  day 
last  autumn  we  came  upon  one  name  of  suggestive 
interest,  given  under  the  year  1889 — Huxley.  In  his 
edition  of  the  "  Natural  History  of  Selborne,"  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  has  shown  how  White,  as  it  were,  all  but  raised  in- 
one  or  two  of  his  inquiries  the  thick  veil,  which  hid  the 
wondrous  scientific  theories  or  discoveries  of  the  age  of 
Darwin  and  Huxley  from  his  own.  It  is  pleasant  to- 
know  that  one  of  these  great  thinkers  made  his  pil- 
grimage to  the  village  of  the  reverent  and  simple- 
minded  student  of  nature,  whose  single  recorded  boast 
was  that  he  was  born  and  bred  a  gentleman  and  hoped 
to  be  allowed  to  die  such. 


FRENCH  PAINTERS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

ENGLAND  and  France,  grinning  contempt  or 
defiance  through  all  the  gunholes  of  their  bastions, 
are  always  secretly  prostrated  behind  these  threatening 
bulwarks  in  admiration  of  one  another's  character  and 
fashions.  On  those  walls  dances  a  bloodthirsty  editor, 
denouncing  a  cold  perfidious  and  sanctimonious  race  ; 
behind  him  a  young  man  is  buttoning  up  a  spirit  care- 
fully attuned  to  rudeness,  phlegm  and  cynicism  behind 
the  stiffest  collar  he  can  procure  and  collecting  the 
works  of  the  author  of  "  Molly  Bawn,"  Blake  and 
Miss  Kate  Greenaway.  On  our  side  a  noble  Press 
is  defending  our  homes  from  immorality,  frivolity  and 
technique  ;  behind  that  the  British  matron  is  devouring 
Marcel  Prevost's  wistful  descriptions  of  the  English  vice 
of  flirtation,  clad  in  what  she  fondly  believes  to  be  a 
"Paris  model":  her  daughters  are  all  in  Parisian 
studios.  Divided  by  the  priceless  Channel  and  those 
other  defences  of  national  hatred  we  breed  the  traitor 
arts  ;  they  grow  up  different  enough,  while  dreaming  of 
one  another,  to  shock  and  inspire  when  they  slip  past 
the  editors  and  the  statesmen  across  the  lines. 

But  there  are  breaks  in  this  constant  give  and  take. 
Our  people  has  remained  hard  and  sulky  under  the 
appeals  of  French  eighteenth-century  art.  That  is 
because  art  was  sprung  upon  a  quite  new  nation,  the 
middle  class,  accustomed  only  to  religion  in  matters  of 
the  spirit ;  they  were  altogether  too  fresh  and  earnest 
to  understand  anything  so  old,  so  sophisticated,  so 
much  at  ease.  To  the  old  nation,  that  had  been  through 
the  world  with  art,  this  was  its  natural  and  intelligible 
speech,  linked  to  what  went  before,  and  charged  with 
what  of  romance  and  emotion  "conversation"  in 
an  ancient  society  could  carry.  Gainsborough  took 
up  the  word,  made  it  English,  became  a  master' 
in  the  school.  Then  came  the  end  of  that 
world.  Keen  from  their  churches  and  chapels 
poured  our  Puritans,  bent  on  this  new  spiritual  sport, 
but  demanding  from  it  an  intensity,  a  stringing  and 
raking-  of  the  conscience  such  as  their  religious  exercises 
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were  wont  to  give  them,  and  this  art,  of  the  play  of 
love,  of  lovers  sighing-  placably  a  handsbreath  from  a 
powdered  divinity,  too  wise  in  the  old  cheats  of  passion, 
too  fond  of  its  endless  chase  to  lessen  the  distance,  was 
an  offence  against  seriousness.  Passion  to  be  tolerated 
in  art  must  figure  as  a  penitential  devotion,  a  church- 
going  frame  of  mind.  Landscape?  Yes.  Words- 
worth passed  that  in,  as  the  worship  of  God  in  Nature. 
Beasts?  Yes.  The  Humane  Society  takes  subscrip- 
tions. But  men  and  women  !  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  only 
could  strike  the  note  that  made  this  new  public  comfort- 
able :  he  was  its  schoolmaster  to  bring  it  to  pictures, 
mortifying  its  flesh  and  improving  its  mind. 

It  is  perhaps  ready  now  to  understand  what  it  scorned, 
to  turn  back  and  recover.  Nostalgia  is  among  us. 
Charles  Conder,  like  a  survivor  who  had  slept  in  a 
cave  till  this  tempest  was  overpast,  has  unlocked  the 
woods  that  "  listen  for  lovers  ;  "  if  not  belated  or  solitary 
then  perhaps  a  herald.  The  pale  Burne-Jonesian  people, 
who  kept  vigil  through  the  watches,  might  now  put  off 
their  mourning  and  lie  down  to  play  under  the  apple 
trees.  In  any  case  the  Preraphaelite  House,  that  our 
neighbours  are  so  eager  to  explore,  is  now  for  us  a 
house  of  sickness  :  the  exploiters  are  sick  in  all  its 
chambers,  and  the  sanitary  officers  ought  to]  close 
its  doors  till  it  grows  sweet  again. 

No  man  can  foretell  where  the  wandering  fire  will 
next  be  lit,  but  away  from  the  glowing  centre  deter- 
mined by  the  incalculable  presence  of  genius,  there  is 
always  work  going  forward  in  the  tending  and  pre- 
serving the  fire-places  of  the  past.  Collections  gather  : 
soon  in  addition  to  the  Jones  pictures  and  furniture  at 
Kensington  the  Wallace  galleries  will  be  open,  and  a 
century  imperfectly  canonised  at  Trafalgar  Square 
will  be  better  seen.  Histories,  catalogues,  disquisitions 
gather,  so  many  defences  for  the  dead  against  the 
rough  treatment  of  oblivion.  If  the  preservation  of  the 
past  were  left  to  artists,  driving  at  their  own  ideal  of 
production,  what  terrible  havoc  would  be  wrought !  The 
detached  inquirer,  piecing  together  history  for  a  love  of 
history,  is  the  friend  of  the  unfashionable  dead.  Lady 
Dilke,  whose  "French  Painters  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century"*  has  recently  been  published,  is  no  dry 
curator  of  facts,  but  her  book,  by  its  patient  industry  in 
places  where  only  the  zeal  of  history  would  carry  the 
writer  through,  belongs  to  the  literature  of  conservation 
rather  than  of  incitement.  She  is  one  of  those,  so  to 
put  it,  who  are  arranging  the  gallery  of  that  century, 
lighting  it,  hanging  it,  dusting  it,  turning  over  the 
doubtful  lesser  works  with  tolerance,  assuring  the  lists 
of  the  greater.  The  political  framework  of  the  time 
that  bore  these  artists  interests  her  and  sustains  her 
among  academical  records.  The  more  fiery  critics  went 
before,  the  De  Goncourts,  lighting  up  the  master 
works,  groping  after  an  expression  of  that  new  person, 
new  spirit  and  dress,  that  comes  with  each  original 
moment  of  art,  never  seen  before,  never  after.  Now 
follows  scrupulous  research.  Lady  Dilke  is  ready  to 
travel  to  Stockholm  to  check  an  epithet.  Alas  !  the 
picture  described  on  the  off  chance  as  brilliant  is  in  a 
shocking  condition.  That  gives  a  measure  of  the 
devotion  of  the  historian ;  the  intelligence  has  been 
proved  in  previous  works  on  the  history  of  French 
Art. 

The  book  it  appears  has  unfortunately  been  shortened 
by  the  omission  of  an  introductory  chapter  setting  out 
the  general  historical  framework  of  the  period.  This, 
one  may  hope,  will  reappear  in  some  future  edition. 
The  whole  scheme  includes  volumes  on  the  sculptors, 
architects,  engravers  and  furniture  craftsmen  of  the 
time,  to  follow  this  on  painters.  A  shelf  that  holds 
only  special  treatises  at  present  will  then  be  filled  in 
France  as  well  as  in  England. 

Looking  on  at  the  work  of  such  careful  historians 
one  is  tempted  sometimes  to  pray  for  a  benevolent 
tyrant  who  should  command  their  energies  at  certain 
desirable  points  and  be  ready  to  pay  the  price  of 
the  diversion.  I  will  give  an  example.  We  know 
fairly  well  the  range  of  Watteau  as  a  draughtsman  ; 
he  is  well  represented  in  London  as  well  as  in 
Paris.     But  there  is  a  draughtsman  of  the  eighteenth 


century  who  exceeded  that  master  if  not  in  grace, 
at  least  in  curiosity  of  observation.  Gabriel  St. 
Aubin  is  hardly  known,  but  for  a  few  examples  in 
the  Louvre,  outside  the  portfolios  of  collectors.  In  the 
British  Museum  there  are  only  a  few  photographs  after 
the  drawings  in  the  collection  of  the  De  Goncourts. 
It  would  be  a  service  to  publish  such  an  artist  in 
absolute  facsimile,  tracking  out  his  drawings,  reas- 
sembling, reconstituting  his  work.  Debucourt,  the 
painter-engraver  who  straddles  over  into  our  century, 
is  another  artist  whose  rare  gouache  prints  ought  to 
engage  the  ingenuity  of  modern  reproduction,  if  only 
to  show  what  libels  are  the  examples  printed  by 
other  hands.  Speaking  generally,  the  drawings 
of  the  age  are  the  things  to  reproduce.  A  process 
block  after  Chardin  Watteau  or  Fragonard  is 
but  a  shadow,  the  drawing  can  be  completely  given. 
To  edit  such  absolute  memorials  is  to  be  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  salvage  corps. 

Lady  Dilke's  book  gives  a  few  drawings.  One  by 
Boucher  "  Le  Peintre  "  is  interesting  ;  the  "  Lady  with 
a  Fan  "  from  Stockholm  is  poor.  Another  is  three 
heads  of  a  negro,  by  Watteau,  from  the  same  collec- 
tion :  Lady  Dilke  pronounces  the  version  at  Kensington 
a  copy.  Yet  another  is  a  crayon  sketch  of  a  village 
street  by  Watteau,  from  M.  Bonnat's  splendid  collec- 
tion. The  blocks  after  pictures  will  serve  to  recall 
them,  or  give  some  idea  of  those  not  accessible  ;  may 
reveal  also  unappreciated  work  near  at  hand  such  as  De 
Troy's  picture  in  the  Jones  bequest.  D.  S.  M. 


*  "  French  Painters  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
London  :  George  Bell  and  Sons.  1899. 


Iiy  Lady  Dilke. 


PUNITIVE  PANTOMIME. 

THE  SNOW  MAN  "  is  not  a  pantomime  to  which 
all  children,  indiscriminately,  should  be  taken 
by  their  parents.  But  all  naughty  children  should  be 
taken  to  it  at  once.  It  is,  I  know,  a  stern  measure 
that  I  am  advocating  ;  one  from  which  many  parents 
will  shrink,  partly  in  fear  of  the  S.  P.  C.  C.,  partly 
from  an  incapacity  to  see  why  the  sins  of  the  children 
should  be  visited  on  themselves.  Nevertheless,  I 
advocate  it.  The  sentimental  way  of  treating  children 
has  been  tried,  and  it  has  failed.  Our  piteous  appeal 
to  their  better  natures  has  been  intercepted  by  their 
worse.  It  is  well  known  that  naughtiness  is  alarmingly 
on  the  increase.  Parents  must  make  a  stand.  Let 
them  make  their  stand  now,  in  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 
Let  all  children  who  persistently  tell  fibs,  tear  their 
clothes,  run  away  from  home,  stamp  their  feet,  refuse 
to  say  their  prayers,  steal  jam,  fidget,  make  faces,  blot 
their  copy-books  and  slide  down  the  banisters,  be  taken, 
summarily,  to  see  "  The  Snow  Man."  Let  them  arrive 
for  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  and  be  kept  there  for  its  fall. 
Then  let  them  be  given  fair  warning  that  unless  they 
reform  they  will  be  taken  to  see  it  again.  So  will 
naughtiness  be  stamped  out. 

But  what  irony  !  This  sovereign  remedy  is  itself  a 
part  of  that  system  which  has  fostered  the  disease. 
Doubtless,  in  producing  "The  Snow  Man,"  Mr. 
Comyns  Carr  imagined  that  he  was  offering  to  children 
something  which  they  really  would  love — something  to 
"spoil"  them,  and  so  make  them  the  more  beautiful 
and  delightful.  The  modern  system  of  child-culture,  to 
which  Mr.  Carr  thus  conforms,  is  the  system  of  treating 
children  as  decoration.  It  was  inaugurated  by  Miss 
Kate  Greenaway,  developed  by  the  late  Mr.  Stevenson, 
spun  to  a  chaste  perfection  by  Mrs.  Meynell.  Its  basis 
is  a  feeling  that  childhood  is  not  (as  the  world  has 
hitherto  supposed)  a  mere  prelude  to  maturity,  but 
the  perfect  flower  of  human  existence.  Our  aim,  there- 
fore, should  be,  not  to  treat  children  in  such  a 
way  as  may  tend  to  make  them  acquit  themselves  well  in 
after-years,  but  to  conserve  in  them,  passionately,  all  their 
wild,  little,  pretty,  untutored  impulses.  Children  are  here 
for  our  delight,  and  if  we  interfere  with  them  we  shall 
be  robbing  ourselves  of  our  delight.  How  can  we  most 
surely  keep  them  as  they  are  ?  By  making  them 
happy.  How  make  them  happiest  ?  By  showing  them, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  how  much  we  admire 
them.  Here  we  have  the  source  of  all  the  modern 
books  for  children.  Instead  of  cautionary  tales,  illus- 
trated by  grim  wood-cuts,  we  give  children  pretty  little 
pictures  of  themselves  walking  down  lanes  in  prettily- 
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coloured  and  quaintly-fashioned  clothes ;  and,  very 
gently,  we  read  aloud  to  them  pretty  little  verses 
written  by  grown-up  persons  who  try  to  remember  and 
reproduce  what  was  done  in  the  green  leaf ;  then  we 
kiss  them,  and  use  every  means  to  dissuade  them  from 
leaving  us  cn  the  plea  that  it  is  bed-time.  We  do  not 
perceive  that  children,  though  they  are  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  our  devotion  and  to  use  it  for  their  own 
ends,  are  intensely  bored  by  us,  and  that  our  efforts  to 
pose  them  as  decoration  evoke  from  them  none  of  the 
gratitude  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  We  do  not 
perceive  that  the  kind  of  pantomime  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  Oscar  Barrett,  so  delightful  to  us,  bores  them  to 
extinction.  Such  pantomimes  are  praised  by  the 
critics,  as  being  "delightful  for  the  little  ones," 
"endless  fun  for  the  tots,"  and  so  forth.  But  if  the 
editors,  who  mostly  engage  for  the  criticism  of  plays 
men  whose  opinions  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  those  of  the  public,  were  consistent  enough  to 
engage  children  for  the  criticism  of  pantomimes, 
the  result  would  be  that  the  kind  of  pantomimes 
supposed  to  appeal  especially  to  children!  would  be 
so  unanimously  damned  by  the  Press  as  to  necessitate 
iheir  instant  withdrawal.  Children  have  no  more  wish 
for  "refinement"  in  pantomimes  than  in  any  other 
things.  They  do  not  want  graceful  dancing  or  pretty 
songs.  Above  all,  they  do  not  want  idealised  versions 
of  themselves.  Stories  about  children,  enacted  by 
children,  and  illustrated  by  ballets  of  children,  drive 
grown-up  persons  into  paroxysms  of  delight,  but  they 
induce  gloom  into  anyone  under  the  age  of  (say)  fifteen. 
What  children  want-  no  blame  to  them — is  a  show  with 
plenty  of  monsters,  demons,  noise  and  buffoonery. 
These  things  are  to  be  found  at  Drury  Lane  ;  but 
there,  alas  !  unpleasantly  overlaid  with  didactic  proces- 
sions, allegorical  ballets  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The 
only  pantomimes  really  suitable  to  children  are  to  be 
found  in  the  suburbs  and  the  provinces.  The  metro- 
politan caterers  (except  Mr.  Collins,  who  was  caught 
very  young  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris),  all  seem  to  have 
fallen  under  the  spell  first  cast  by  Miss  Greenaway. 
This  is  very  delightful  for  us  who  are  grown-up.  But 
it  would  not  be  so  if  "The  Snow  Man  "  were  a  fair 
specimen  of  its  kind.  A  more  spectral  entertainment 
one  can  hardly  imagine.  It  is  all  the  more  spectral 
by  reason  that  many  cf  the  big  and  little  mimes 
engaged  in  it  show  glimpses  of  considerable  talent  : 
one  is  appalled  by  the  utter  waste  made  of  them.  It 
is  all  the  more  spectral  by  reason  of  the  very  pretty 
scenery  and  dresses  :  one  wonders  why  should  so  much 
money  and  good  laste  not  have  been  kept  to  embellish 
something  a  little  worthy  of  them.  Again,  "Who," 
one  asks,  "is  Mr.  Arthur  Sturgess  ?  Why  was  he 
asked  to  write  the  book  of  the  play?"  Mr.  Carr's 
answers  to  these  questions  would  be,  I  suppose,  (1)  "A 
Pantomime  Librettist."  (2)  "Because  he  is  a  Panto- 
mime Librettist."  Well  !  I  can  understand  that  expe- 
rience goes  for  something.  One  naturally  expects  that 
an  experienced  workman  will  be  able  to  construct  a 
story  for  the  stage  more  or  less  clearly  and  dramatically. 
But  that  is  just  what  Mr.  Sturgess  fails  to  do.  I  defy 
the  most  inexperienced  duffer  to  produce  a  more  opaque 
rigmarole  than  "The  Snow  Man,"  with  its  endless 
superfluities,  and  repetitions,  and  involutions,  and 
blanks.  But  even  if  Mr.  Sturgess  had  justified  the 
confidence  felt  in  his  practical  capabilities?  Surely,  in 
a  writer  of  "  refined  "  pantomime,  one  demands  some 
measure  of  poetic  feeling,  metric  talent,  humour, 
tancy,  and  so  on.  Thus,  in  any  case,  a  collaborator 
would  have  been  necessary.  And  I  fancy  that 
the  collaborator  would  have  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Sturgess 
that  the  Snow  Man  was  bound  to  be  dreary  on 
the  stage,  and  would  have  offered  to  invent  a  superior 
substitute  within  half  an  hour.  The  idea  of  an 
animated  Snow  Man,  who,  with  the  best  intentions, 
casts  a  chill  upon  all  around  him  and  freezes  the  heart 
of  everyone  he  touches,  is  not  a  bad  symbolical  idea  for 
treatment  in  a  book.  But  on  the  stage,  where  you  see 
the  actual  process — and  Mr.  Sturgess  lets  you  see  it 
again  and  again — the  Snow  Man  is  quite  intolerable. 
The  auditorium  seemed  to  be  growing  colder  and 
colder.  Our  teeth  chattered.  We  struggled  into  our 
great-coats,  and  sat  with  upturned  collars.  Realism  had 
been  going  tco  far.  Mr.  James  Welch  played  the  part  of 


Snow  Man.  I  suspect  he  was  as  much  depressed  by  it 
as  were  the  rest  of  us.  I  had,  however,  no  means  of 
being  sure  ;  for  he  was  hidden  from  head  to  foot  in  an 
impenetrable  costume  of  sheep-skin,  and  had  as  little 
chance  of  displaying  any  kind  of  emotion  as  a  sultana 
bound  for  the  Bosphorus. 

Enough  !  If  I  have  awakened  parents  to  the  chance 
they  have  in  "The  Snow  Man"  of  undoing  the  evil 
which  recent  years  of  sentimentality  have  created,  then 
do  I  forgive  Mr.  Sturgess  the  dreadful  entertainment. 
Let  every  naughty  child,  forthwith,  be  taken  to  the 
Lyceum.  One  visit  will  be  enough,  surely.  But  there 
are  matinees  and  evening  performances.  The  very 
desperate  offender  might  be  taken  twice  in  one  day, 
(thick  bread-and-butter  to  be  consumed,  in  the  brief 
interval,  at  the  nearest  Aerated  Bread  Shop). 

Max. 


BACK  TO  WAGNER'S  PROSE. 

THIS  is  quite  a  casual  article,  quite  the  sort  of 
trifle  which  Mr.  Birrell  loves  to  call  an  obiter 
dictum.  In  this  my  far  refuge  hours  come  when  one  is 
too  wearied  to  attend  to  the  serious  businesses  of  life, 
to  one's  meals,  the  skies  and  fields  and  woods  and 
waters,  the  locomotive  and  tram  that  three  or  four  times 
a  day  may  be  heard  whirling  from  Paris  to  the  distant 
south  of  France.  Then  one  turns  for  recreation  to 
music  and  writings  about  music  ;  and  in  my  idle 
moments  to-day,  while  the  sun  has  shone  brilliantly  and 
the  wind  piped  icily  over  Millet's  country,  I  have  lazily 
turned  over  the  seventh  volume  of  Mr.  Ashtcn  Ellis' 
translations  of  Wagner's  prose  writings.  The  volume 
contains  some  essays  well  known  to  me,  some  never 
known  to  me  at  any  time,  and  some  known  once  but 
long  forgotten.  But  known,  or  never  known,  or  known 
and  forgotten,  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  them  with 
any  high  degree  of  seriousness.  A  critic  who 
is  consistently  serious  fifty-one  times  per  annum, 
may,  surely,  once  per  annum,  permit  himself  to 
be  idle  and  even  frivolous.  Besides  (let  me 
whisper  it  softly,  that  it  reach  not  the  hungry, 
attentive  ears  of  Bayreuth)  there  is  nothing  to  be  very 
serious  about.  Certainly  no  one  can  feel  very  serious 
about  Mr.  Ellis'  translation.  In  its  way  it  is  a  good 
enough  translation  ;  but  Mr.  Ellis  persists  in  his  ancient 
trick  of  using  a  German  idiom  ;  and  his  everlasting  split 
infinitives  are  bound  either  to  get  on  my  nerves  or  to 
make  me  smile  ;  and  I  prefer  to  smile.  Of  course  the 
split  infinitive  can  be  defended,  as  it  can  be  attacked, 
on  strictly  grammatical  grounds  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
defended  on  the  only  ground  on  which  it  should  ever  be 
attacked— namely,  that  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  thousand  it  sounds  villainously  un- 
English.  It  is  one  of  the  things— such  as  being  born, 
getting  married,  going  to  the  opera,  dying — that 
should  be  done  only  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  seldomer  if 
possible.  If  Mr.  Ellis  could  marry  as  frequently  as  he 
splits  infinitives,  Salt  Lake  City  would  not  contain  his 
household  ;  if  he  could  die  as  often  he  would  dislodge 
the  proverbial  cat  from  its  proud  position  as  the  most 
wonderful  instance  of  persistent  vitality,  and  would, 
indeed,  soon  figure  as  a  new  kind  of  Wandering  Jew, 
and  have  operas  written  about  him.  He  must  be  under 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  with  his  " tobe  or 
not  tobe." 

Apart,  however,  from  Mr.  Ellis'  translation,  the 
contents  of  the  volume  are  so  very  trifling  that  we  may 
be  sure  they  would  never  have  been  republished  had  a 
smaller  man  than  Wagner  written  them  ;  and  their  re- 
publication does  not  make  one  think  more — though  I 
don't  say  it  makes  one  think  less — of  Wagner.  Mr. 
Ellis  himself  appears  to  be  (at  heart)  of  somewhat  this 
opinion  ;  for  in  an  unnecessarily  long  preface  he  points 
out,  altogether  superfluously,  how  these  essays  show 
the  length  of  time  Wagner  held,  more  or  less  coherently, 
the  views  which  he  expressed  more  fully  in  his  Zurich 
time  ;  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  connect,  by  means  of 
an  annoying  little  footnote,  a  remark  in  the  third  act 
of  "Tristan  "  with  a  remark  of  the  mad  gentleman  in 
"  A  happy  Evening."  "  A  happy  Evening  "  is  the  title 
of  a  conversation  that  is  supposed  to  ensue  between 
Wagner  and  the  mad  musician  (who  is  Wagner  tenderly 
caricatured  by  Wagner)  as  the  result  of  rum  punch 
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and  of  listening'  to  Mozart's  symphony  in  E  flat  and 
Beethoven's  in  A  ;  and  the  mad  musician  in  describing 
the  effect  upon  him  of  the  music,  not  to  mention  a 
spring  evening  and  the  punch,  makes  the  very  common- 
place remark  :  "  I  felt  a  thousand  things  besides, 
but  them  I  cannot  tell  you."  This  immediately 
reminds  the  alert  Mr.  Ellis  of  Tristan's  tremendous 
answer  to  King  Mark,  which  is  similarly  worded,  but 
as  widely  different  in  meaning  as  the  difference  between 
two  meanings  could  possibly  be.  In  fact,  if  the  preface 
itself  means  anything,  Mr.  Ellis  would  have  us  believe 
that  about  1840  the  content  of  "  Tristan  "  was  already 
seething  in  Wagner's  brain.  Perhaps  it  was.  But  the 
mad  gentleman's  remark  to  Wagner  does  not  go  one 
inch  of  the  way  towards  proving  it  :  simply  it  is 
absolutely  irrevelant. 

Of  the  two  much-belauded  essays  —  or  stories, 
sketches,  whatever  they  may  be  called — the  "  Pilgrim- 
age to  Beethoven  "  and  "  An  End  in  Paris,"  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  think  at  all  highly.  When  the  mad 
gentleman  of  "  A  happy  Evening"  actually  meets 
Beethoven,  he  only  hears  Wagner  talk.  Beethoven 
could  never  have  held  forth  about  the  music-drama 
in  such  a  style.  Moreover,  what  Wagner  implies — 
that  Beethoven  would  have  written  music-dramas 
if  the  world  had  permitted  him — is  obviously  an 
entire  untruth.  Beethoven,  in  the  first  place,  was  not 
in  the  smallest  degree  dramatic  ;  and,  in  the  second, 
he  never  considered  what  the  world  wanted  him  to 
write,  or  dreamt  of  asking  it  what  it  would  allow  him 
to  write.  Had  he  done  so,  there  would  be  no  sym- 
phonies after  the  second,  no  sonatas  after  the  op.  31, 
none  of  the  later  quartets.  The  humour  of  the  story  is 
ultra-German.  It  consists  mainly  of  descriptions  of  an 
Englishman  who  is  as  anxious  as  the  madman  to  see 
Beethoven,  only  his  motive  is  described  as  a  much 
lower  one.  He  is  rich,  and  therefore  to  be  despised  by 
the  German  thick-soled  boor  ;  he  is  merely  an  amateur, 
and  therefore  to  be  contrasted  with  some  tramp- 
musicians  who  sit  down  by  the  road-side  and  play  with 
stupendous  feeling  and  understanding  Beethoven's 
Septet.  The  whole  thing  is  farcical  and  indeed  a  little 
contemptible.  The  great  German  musicians  owe  so  much 
to  the  English,  and  we  have  for  more  than  a  century 
housed  and  fed  and  clothed  so  many  inferior  German 
musicians,  while  competent  English  musicians  have  been 
excluded  from  all  opportunities  of  earning  a  living,  that 
for  very  shame's  sake,  for  fear  of  a  retort  not  courteous, 
an  underfed,  pushing,  impudent  composer,  such  as 
Wagner  was  in  1840.  should  have  been  careful  to  say 
nothing  about  us.  For  my  part,  I  believe  as  little  in 
the  rich  Englishman  who  said,  "Twice  a  week  I  play 
the  flute,  on  Thursdays  the  French  horn,  and  of  a 
Sunday  I  compose,"  as  I  do  in  the  tramps  who  knew 
Beethoven's  Septet  in  Beethoven's  lifetime.  Not  a  whit 
better  is  "An  end  in  Paris."  Here  we  have  the  same 
bumptious  German  madman.  He  has  come  to  Paris  to 
win  fame  and  money  by  doing  everything  that  the  pets 
of  Paris  could  do,  only  he  means  to  do  it  better  ;  he 
fails  ;  and  he  dies  of  hunger.  All  I  have  to  say  is  that 
he  deserved  to  die  of  hunger,  if  not  of  something  more 
painful.  It  is  true  that  on  his  deathbed  he  declared  his 
belief  in  "  God,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  ;  "  but  while  he 
was  in  decent  health  he  was  fully  prepared  to  out-Meyer 
Meyerbeer — had  he  but  been  clever  enough  !  Occa- 
sionally a  Wagnerite,  grown  indiscreet  through  stress 
of  enthusiasm,  tells  us  that  this  sketch  is  a  kind  of  con- 
fession made  by  Wagner.  Alas,  it  is  !  Had  Wagner 
only  been  clever  enough  to  do  the  Meyerbeer  trick,  we 
should  have  no  "Ring,"  no  "  Tristan,"  no  "  Master- 
singers."  He  failed  in  the  base  false-art  before  he 
succeeded  in  genuine  art.  Only  a  Chadband  or  a 
Stiggins  would  blame  him  ;  but  surely  only  the  most 
fatuous  sort  of  fools  will  say  that  he  failed  because  he 
did  not  wish  1o  succeed. 

For  the  rest,  the  least  uninteresting  essays  are  those 
on  the  Overture  and  the  Nibelungen  myth — the  first  for 
its  own  sake,  the  second  because  it  shows  that  so  early 
as  1848  Wagner  had  more  or  less  completely  shaped 
the  plan  of  the  "  Nibelung's  Ring."  My  readers  may 
remember  the  ferocity  of  Mr.  Shaw's  attack  on  me  for 
my  disbelief  in  his  remarkable  theory  :  that  the  earlier 
operas  of  the  "Ring"  were  the  product  of  Wagner's 
prime  and  the  "  Dusk  of  the  Gods  "  simply  the  twaddle  of 
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his  second  childhood — or  rather,  a  kind  of  harking-back 
to  the  grand-opera  style  of  his  first  childhood  or  earlier 
manhood.  That  absurd  theory  is  untenable  by  anyone 
who  has  read  this  earlier  draft  of  the  scheme.  Mr. 
Shaw  must  re-write  his  book.  It  would  be  a  uselessly 
hard  task  to  discuss  all  Wagner's  reports  and  sheer 
pot-boiling  stuff  of  the  same  sort.  Indirectly  they 
simply  furnish  us  with  a  picture  of  the  musical  life  of 
the  time,  but  it  is  a  picture  which  was  already  com- 
plete. Mr.  Ellis  threatens  us  with  another  volume — 
which  may,  indeed,  he  issued  by  now — but  I  hope  that 
Vol.  VIII.  will  be  the  last  and  that  we  shall  not  have 
Wagner's  washing  bills,  hotel  bills,  tailors'  bills  and  so 
on  in  a  Vol.  IX.  I  feel  as  if  it  would  be  impossible  to 
look  at  any  more  of  Wagner's  prose  for  at  least  twenty 
years.  Then  it  may  have  a  new  interest,  of,  perhaps,  a 
quite  surprising  kind.  J.  F.  R. 


FINANCE. 

Home  Railway  Dividend  Expectations. — II. 

\\J  E  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  the  "  heavy  "  lines,  that 
*  *  the  prospectsof  increased  dividendsfor  the  second 
half  of  this  year  are  by  no  means  commensurate  with 
the  improvements  in  gross  earnings.  A  similar  ex- 
perience is  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  of  the  other 
companies  and  for  precisely  the  same  reasons.  Heavier 
expenses  promise  to  neutralise  much  of  the  advantage 
implied  by  enhanced  revenues,  and  many  of  the 
lines  have  also  increased  charges  to  meet.  The 
Great  Eastern  is  one  of  these.  Its  revenue  has 
improved  to  the  extent  of  close  upon  ^90,000  ;  but  the 
expenditure,  which  for  the  June  half  rose  by  ^84,000, 
will  probably  absorb  all  this,  if  not  more,  and  dividends 
have  to  be  provided  for  the  increased  Preference  stock 
and  for  the  Ordinary,  w  hich  ranked  as  from  July  1.  These 
together  represent  an  addition  of  about  ^26,000  to  the 
obligations  of  the  company  ;  and  if  the  directors  choose 
to  drop  the  charges  for  the  contingent  and  the  fire  in- 
surance funds,  the  increase  will  be  met  in  this  manner, 
and  the  outcome  will  be  much  the  same  as  last 
year,  or  5^  per  cent,  per  annum.  A  little  looking 
into  these  figures,  however,  will  show  that  it  is 
quite  possible  the  distribution  may  be  no  better  than 
5  per  cent. ,  the  amount  paid  for  the  second  half  of  1897. 
The  Great  Central  Company  will  emerge  from  the  half- 
year  with  a  gross  increase  of  about  .£155,000,  but  ex- 
penses will  undoubtedly  show  an  increase  of  ^130,000 
or  ihereabouts,  and  against  this  improvement  of  about 
,£25,000  in  net  earnings,  we  have  an  increase  of 
,£,69,000  in  the  fixed  charges.  It  is  probable  that  the 
1S91  Preference  stock  will  receive  a  little — 1  per  cent, 
or  so ;  but  even  this  is  by  no  means  assured,  and 
holders  of  the  junior  Preference  issues  are  to 
be  condoled  with.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Great  Central  Railway  has  a 
good  future  before  it,  with  capable  management  such  as 
it  enjoys  at  present,  and  therefore  the  outlook  for  the 
junior  Preference  holders  is  by  no  means  black.  At  the 
same  time,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  com- 
pany propose  to  raise  £6,000,000  on  Second  Deben- 
tures. The  Great  Northern  has  not  suffered  so  much 
as  many  people  looked  for  from  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Great  Central,  but  it  has  not  escaped, 
and  the  half-year  has  been  but  indifferently  good, 
gross  revenue  showing  an  increase  of  only  about 
£42,000,  which  must  fall  considerably  short  of  the 
increase  in  expenses,  while  fresh  Debenture  and 
Preference  charges  will  call  for  £15,000  more  than  last 
year.  There  was  a  good  carry  forward  for  the  first 
half  of  this  year,  but  bearing  all  things  in  mind,  there 
does  not  seem  much  likelihood  of  the  Deferred  receiving 
more  than  i|  or  2  per  cent,  for  the  y  ear.  The  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  will  have  about  £90,000  extra 
profit  to  its  account  for  the  half-year,  and  although 
there  are  additional  Preference  charges,  the  company 
should  be  able  to  maintain  the  5^  per  cent,  per  annum 
which  it  paid  last  year,  or  at  the  very  worst  should 
not  go  lower  than  the  5}  per  cent,  of  two  years 
ago.  The  South-Western  will  also  have  about 
£90,000  more  at  its  disposal  this  half-year  than 
it  had  twelve  months  ago,  thanks  in  the  main  to  the 
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transport  of  troops  to  Southampton.  The  increased 
charges  tor  Ordinary  stock  and  increased  rental  for  the 
Waterloo  and  City  will  go  with  increased  general  ex- 
penditure to  nullify  the  better  earnings,  and  at  the  best 
the  Ordinary  stock  is  not  likely  to  obtain  more  than  8 
per  cent,  per  annum,  the  rate  declared  last  year,  while 
there  is  quite  a  possibility  that  7§  per  cent,  may  be  the  dis- 
tribution, giving  2§  per  cent,  for  the  Deferred.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  whole  of  the  Brighton  Company's 
increase  of  about  .£68,oco  will  be  swallowed  up  by 
heavier  working  expenditure  and  enhanced  capital 
charges,  and  we  look  for  nothing  better  than  the 
maintenance  of  the  dividend  on  the  Deferred  at  the 
same  rate  as  last  year — 64  per  cent,  for  the  twelve 
months.  The  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  Joint 
Committee  ought  to  find  itself  able  to  save  for  the 
stockholders  between  ,£30,000  and  ,£40,000  of  the 
increased  joint  revenue  for  the  half-year.  The  Chatham 
First  Preference  dividend  of  4^  per  cent,  seems  well 
assured  :  and  probably  the  South-Eastern  will  pay  65 
per  cent.,  as  for  December  1898,  on  its  Ordinary  stock, 
which  would  give  3  per  cent,  for  the  year  on  the 
Deferred.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  another  dip 
into  the  reserves  in  order  to  help  out  the  Deferred 
distribution,  but  the  reserves  stand  at  ,£460,000. 


The  holidays,  the  settlement,  and  the  lack  of  good 
news  from  the  seat  of  war  are  responsible  for 
another  week  of  small  business.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  tone  of  the  House  as  a  whole  has  shown  some 
improvement  on  last  week,  when  everything  was 
depressed  by  the  reverse  at  the  Tugela :  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  account  without  much  trouble  has 
helped  matters.  Money  is  much  more  plentiful  than 
had  been  generally  anticipated,  though  carrying-over 
rates  have  naturally  ruled  high.  That  there  should  be 
some  failures  was  almost  inevitable  when  one  con- 
siders the  full  situation,  but  there  have  been  none  of 
the  big  smashes  which  the  pessimists  foretold  for  us, 
and  if  only  some  progress  might  be  made  with  the 
course  of  hostilities,  we  should  soon  have  healthy 
markets  again.  As  it  is,  the  situation,  though  not 
so  bad  as  it  was  last  week,  is  still  very  dangerous. 
The  fall  which  was  induced  by  General  Buller's  reverse 
was  not  only  severe  but  it  was  general  :  though  South 
Africans  suffered  most,  ail  departments  were  affected, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  decline  was 
more  widespread  and  severe  than  that  caused  by  the 
Baring  crisis.  There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  the 
oublic  received  a  bad  shock  over  the  Tugela  affair,  and 
that  nothing  less  than  a  really  big  victory  will  neutralise 
the  impression.  With  this,  things  would  go  well  in 
the  stock  markets.  Any  further  reverses,  however,  or 
any  discouraging  news,  would  inevitably  lead  to  a 
further  set-back,  for  there  is  a  lot  of  speculative 
stock  not  yet  digested.  But  we  anticipate  no 
more  reverses,  and  as  prices  have  fallen  so  smartly 
since  the  end  of  October  and  are  now  very  much 
below  intrinsic  merits,  we  should  not  advise  any- 
one to  wait  further  before  picking  up  his  bar- 
gains. One  development  seems  to  us  quite  beyond 
question — when  once  the  end  of  this  war  comes 
clearly  into  view  there  will  be  no  buying  stocks 
and  shares  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
present  quotations.  The  Continent  has  been  selling  on 
the  recent  reverses  under  the  impression  that  Great 
Britain  is  now  certain  to  get  beaten.  It  strikes  one  as 
odd  that  French  and  German  sympathy  for  the  Boers 
does  not  go  to  the  length  of  appreciating  the  blessings 
of  Boer  rule,  but  this  is  an  observation  by  the  way. 
What  is  to  the  immediate  purpose  is  that,  with  real 
progress  on  our  part,  and  no  one  here  doubts  that  we 
shall  win  in  the  long  run,  the  buying  from  the  Conti- 
nent alone  will  be  sufficient,  regardless  of  what  may  be 
done  here,  to  induce  a  rise  of  30,  40,  or  even  50  per 
cent,  all  round  in  South  African  mining  shares.  All 
other  sections  will  participate  in  the  recovery,  and  then 
the  opportunity  will  be  lost. 

Money  is  for  the  moment  a  trifle  easier,  and  with  the 
turn  of  the  year  and  the  filtering  of -supplies  back  from 
the  provinces,  added  to  receipts  of  gold  from  the  United 
States,  we  may  look  for  a  further  slackening  in  rates. 


That  relief,  however,  will  not  be  other  than  temporary, 
and  it  will  not  be  marked  any  way.  The  briskness  of 
the  trade  movement  is  maintained,  and  Government 
will  soon  require  more  money  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  Meantime,  the  Bank  return  is  rather  an 
improvement  on  its  predecessor,  though  by  no  means 
an  encouraging  document.  The  net  influx  of  gold 
from  abroad  down  to  Wednesday  was  ,£769,000,  and 
as  the  Bank's  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  shows  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  ,£47,000  the  inference  is  that  the 
foreign  gold  has  more  than  offset  the  takings  for  the 
provinces.  There  is  a  reduction  of  ^£464, 000  in  the 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  and  the  result  is  an  in- 
crease of  ,£511,000  in  the  reserve,  the  aggregate  being 
.£17,847,397  compared  with  .£17,335,927  last  week  and 
.£18,831,556  a  year  ago.  The  proportion  to  liabilities, 
however,  is  nearly  ^  per  cent,  lower  on  the  week.  Public 
Deposits  are  ,£1,100,000  higher  and  Other  Deposits 
,£800,000  higher,  while  Government  Securities  also 
show  an  increase  of  ,£1,000,000  and  Other  Securities 
an  increase  of  .£430,000. 

Home  Railways  show  some  improvement  in  sympathy 
with  Consols,  but  this  has  not  been  accompanied  by 
any  appreciable  accession  of  new  business,  and  this 
section  keeps  very  slack.  Notwithstanding  the  cheap- 
ness of  everything  in  the  market  the  public  does  not 
come  in  freely,  and  operations  as  a  consequence 
are  very  largely  professional.  The  attitude  of  the  out- 
siders can  be  understood,  but  it  is  not  very  reasonable. 
They  would  rather  await  events  in  South  Africa,  and 
when  these  events  have  developed  in  accordance  with 
the  general  expectation,  much  of  the  opportunity  w  ill 
be  missed  :  for  we  may  take  it  the  recovery  will  be  both 
sudden  and  sharp.  We  would  again  impress  upon 
investors  the  advisability  of  buying  now  instead  of 
waiting  for  a  rising  market.  The  country  is  prosperous 
and  dividends  promise  to  be.  well  maintained.  The 
past  account  saw  an  almost  unbroken  succession  of 
declines  more  or  less  severe,  thereby  improving  the 
occasion,  as  it  were,  for  one  desirous  of  picking  up 
good  stocks  cheap.  Dover  A  was  made  up  six  points 
lower  than  on  the  12th  inst.  :  a  fall  of  4  was  registered 
in  Caledonian  Ordinary,  Metropolitan,  and  SouthJJ 
Eastern  Ordinary  :  4}  in  North  British  Preferred  :  from 
3  to  3I  in  Chathams,  Furness,  Great  Central  Preferred, 
Great  Northerns,  Hulls,  South-Western  Deferred,  and 
North-Easterns  ;  z\  in  Great  Easterns,  Brighton  De- 
ferred, Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ;  and  so  forth.  The 
circumstances  responsible  for  falls  such  as  these  were 
quite  exceptional  :  and  not  much  stimulus  would  be 
required  to  make  things  mend  appreciably.  For  the 
rest,  the  traffics  are  satisfactory  as  a  whole  with  many 
good  individual  items,  these  including  .£15,140  increase 
for  the  Great  Western,  ,£8,362  for  the  North-Western, 
and  ,£5,625  for  the  Great  Central,  The  principal 
decrease  is  the  ,£5,258  reported  by  the  Midland. 

The  present  position  of  Americans  is  good,  and  the 
prospects — given  a  cessation  of  reverses  to  our  troops — 
may  be  said  to  be  quite  bright.  This  market  has  again 
been  one  of  the  best  in  all  the  House.  Though  opinion 
on  the  score  of  money  is  not  unanimous,  to  the 
majority  the  outlook  seems  tolerably  clear.  Just 
now  at  all  events  dear  money  bogey  lies  low,  and 
ordinarily  the  turn  of  the  year  should  see  a  further 
improvement.  The  Government,  too,  having  plenty  of 
loose  money  in  its  Treasury,  will  no  doubt  come 
once  again  to  the  rescue  should  action  become 
necessary  or  desirable.  Thanks  to  both  London 
and  New  York  support,  some  of  the  ground  lost 
during  the  past  account  has  already  been  recovered, 
but  there  is  still  plenty  of  leeway  to  be  made 
up  before  prices  are  back  to  a  fair  level.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  New  York  Centrals  were  made  up  on 
Wednesday  8h  lower  than  on  the  12th  inst.,  and 
Baltimore  Preferred  ~]\  lower  :  while  falls  of  5  to  5^ 
were  registered  in  Milwaukees,  Erie  Firsts,  Louis- 
villes,  and  Southern  Pacific  Common,  and  4  to  4^  in 
Atchison  Preferred,  Baltimore  Common,  Denver  Pre- 
ferred, Illinois  Central,  Reading  Firsts,  Union  Ordinary. 
These  falls,  be  it  understood,  occurred  on  the  one 
account :  the  declines  would  be  much  more  marked 
were  one  to  make  a  comparison  with  the  highest  figures 
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touched  this  year  and,  in  the  case  of  many  stocks,  even 
with  the  figures  of  the  end  of  October.  Holdings  such 
as  Unions,  Chesapeakes,  Louisvilles,  Baltimore  and 
Ohios,  Atchison  Preferred  and  numerous  others  at 
existing  prices  seem  to  us  to  be  very  well  worth  buying. 
It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration,  in  fact,  to  say  that  nearly 
everything  in  the  American  market  presents  attractions 
at  the  present  range  of  values,  whether  for  invest- 
ment or  for  speculative  purposes  — that  is,  so  long  as 
money  remains  relatively  cheap  and  we  have  no  more 
reverses  in  South  Africa. 

Our  previous  remark  concerning  the  utter  futility  of 
indulging  in  an  "  intelligent  forecast "  of  the  outlook 
for  South  African  mines  still  applies,  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  the  situation  has  undergone  no  change 
worth  speaking  of.  Though  an  attempt  has  been  made 
this  week  to  put  some  life  into  the  market,  it  has  met 
with  no  very  marked  degree  of  effect,  and,  for  our  own 
part,  we  fail  to  see  that  anything  short  of  a  decisive 
move  towards  Pretoria  will  restore  the  confidence  of 
the  public  to  an  exrent  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  re- 
vival of  activity.  In  default  of  anything  very  definite 
to  say  as  to  the  actual  position  of  the  market,  we  may 
reiterate  our  advice  to  those  who  have  faith  in  the 
fortune  of  the  Transvaal,  and  in  the  ability  of  Great 
Britain  "  to  see  this  thing  through,"  that  they  should 
look  around  them  for  shares  to  purchase.  Here  again 
the  recent  fall  has  been  almost  prodigious.  Rand 
Mines  were  made  up  on  Saturday  last  8|  lower,  and 
De  Beers  5  lower  ;  there  are  falls  to  note,  too,  of  3§  in 
Modders,  of  2^  in  Wemmers,  of  2^  in  Jagers,  of  2x\-'m 
Matabele  Gold  Reefs,  and  so  on.  We  have  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  British  Empire  to  be  quite  convinced 
that  the  outcome  of  the  war  will  be  satisfactory  to  us, 
and  a  clear  inference  from  this  is  that  the  mines  will  in 
the  future  enjoy  privileges  from  which  they  have  been 
debarred  hitherto,  and  that  they  will  profit  accordingly. 
In  other  words,  Kaffir  mines  are  phenomenally  cheap, 
if  Great  Britain  is  to  have  a  voice  in  their  future  govern- 
ment, and  extremely  dear  if  it  is  not.  We  believe  they 
are  cheap  because  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  end  of 
the  struggle  now  in  process,  and  we  have  already  given 
expression  to  our  belief  that  as  soon  as  the  beginning 
of  the  end  emerges  into  sight  the  buying  on  Continental 
account  jsull  be  considerable.  It  is  now  announced  that 
the  directors  of  the  De  Beers  Company  will  pass  the 
dividend.  Some  few  weeks  ago  we  took  occasion  to 
doubt  that  they  would  adopt  this  course,  but  when  we 
wrote  we  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Kimberley 
would  promptly  be  relieved.  We  certainly  did  not  look 
for  a  check  to  Lord  Methuen — a  contingency  which 
alters  the  case  completely.  On  the  subject  of  Westra- 
lian  mines  there  is  very  little  to  be  said  beyond  this — 
they  have  been  flat,  and  they  have  had  such  a  heavy  fall 
recently  that  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  a  slight 
upward  reaction  for  the  new  account. 


INSURANCE. 

DEALING  last  week  with  the  subject  of  endowment 
assurances  we  showed  that  a  man  aged  thirty  could 
obtain  in  some  of  the  best  offices,  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years,  a  return  of  all  the  premiums  he  had  paid  accumu- 
lated at  3  per  cent,  compound  interest ;  and  we  explained 
that  during  the  twenty  years  he  would  have  insurance 
protection,  which,  in  the  event  of  his  premature  death, 
would  involve  a  return  for  his  money  very  greatly  in 
excess  of  what  he  had  paid.  It  is  worth  while  to  con- 
sider this  question  of  the  value  of  insurance  protection, 
since  it  is  one  with  which  people  in  general  are  little 
familiar,  though  it  should  in  fairness  be  taken  into 
account  in  comparing  life  assurance  with  other  invest- 
ments. The  premium  on  an  endowment  assurance 
policy  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  serves  to 
provide  for  the  sum  assured  in  the  event  of  death  during 
the  endowment  period,  and  the  other  part  of  the  pre- 
mium provides  for  the  payment  of  the  endowment  at 
the  end  of  the  period.  The  former  of  these  two  parts 
is  the  cost  of  the  insurance  protection,  the  value  of 
which  should  be  taken  in  account  in  forming  an 
opinion  of  the  kind  of  investment  that  endowment 
assurance  constitutes. 
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If  an  insurance  company  made  a  bargain  with  a 
number  of  people  that  it  would  pay  the  sum  of  ^1,000 
to  each  of  them  who  died  within  twenty  years  the  actual 
cost  to  the  insurance  company,  assuming  death  to  occur 
in  accordance  with  the  mortality  tables,  assuming  the 
interest  earned  upon  the  funds  to  be  3  per  cent.,  and 
making  no  provision  whatever  for  any  expenses  of  man- 
agement, would  be  for  age  thirty  at  entry  about  ,£9  r^s. 
per  annum.  This  amount  of  ^9  15s.  per  annum  should 
therefore  be  deducted  from  the  premium  paid  for  the 
endowment  assurance,  and  the  balance  of  the  premium 
should  be  considered  as  the  amount  invested  to 
obtain  the  sum  assured  at  the  end  of  the  endowment 
period.  The  return  obtained  upon  this  reduced 
premium  is  the  return  that  is  strictly  comparable  with 
investments  of  other  kinds.  Dealing  with  the  same 
policies  that  we  spoke  of  last  week,  those  of  the 
Guardian,  Law  Union  and  Crown,  Legal  and  General, 
and  Marine  and  General,  we  find  that  £10  per  annum 
invested  in  this  way  would  amount  to  £351,  to  ^"34 1 , 
£339  and  ^342  respectively.  Now  £10  per  annum 
invested  for  twenty  years  at  compound  interest  at  5  per 
cent,  amounts  to  ,£347,  and  at  4§  per  cent,  to  ,£337,  so 
that  the  investment  part  of  the  premium  as  distinct  from 
the  insurance  protection  part  is  seen  to  yield  about  5  per 
cent,  compound  interest. 

It  is  worth  while  explaining  exactly  how  these  results 
are  arrived  at.  We  may  illustrate  it  from  the  Guardian 
policy  for  age  thirty  at  entry. 

£    s-  d. 

The  premium  for  endowment  assurance  for 

;£i,ooo  is  ...        ...        ...        ...      49  11  8 

The  net  cost  of  insurance  protection  for 

20  years  is         ...  ...        ...        9  15  o 


The  investment  part  of  the  premium  is    ...       39  16  8 

The  return  for  ^£39  16s.  8d.  per  annum  in 

20  years  is         ...        ...        ...        ...  1,398    o  o 

The  return  for  ,£10  per  annum  in  20  years 

is   351    o  o 

£10  per  annum  at  5-  per  cent,  compound 

interest  amounts  in  20  years  to        ...     351    o  o 

Putting  the  matter  in  this  way  somewhat  understates 
the  actual  facts  ot  the  case,  since  the  insurance  protec- 
tion here  considered  is  for  £1,000  only,  whereas  in 
practice  many  of  the  policy-holders  who  die  during  the 
twenty  years  receive  bonuses  in  addition,  the  cost  of 
which  ought  strictly  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance protection,  and  be  deducted  from  the  investment 
part  of  the  premium  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
assumed  that  interest  at  3  per  cent,  would  be  earned 
upon  funds,  whereas  probably  the  office  would  earn 
something  like  3!  per  cent.,  which  would  slightly 
reduce  the  premium  for  the  insurance  protection. 

But  in  illustrating  this  point  we  have  taken  merely 
the  pure,  or  theoretical,  premium,  without  making  any 
provision- for  expenses,  whereas  the  commercial  value 
of  the  insurance  protection  is  what  should  properly  be 
deducted  in  order  to  find  the  investment  part  of  the 
premium.  The  lowest  rate  we  can  find  quoted  by  any 
office  for  insurance  protection  for  twenty  years  is 
£12  18s.  Ofd.  for  ^1,000  for  age  thirty  at  entry,  and 
deducting  this  amount  from  the  endowment  assurance 
premiums  the  remaining  premiums  show  that  each  £\o 
per  annum  would  amount  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  to 
^380  in  the  Guardian,  £371  in  the  Law  Union,  ^368 
in  the  Legal  and  General,  and  ^372  in  the  Marine  and 
General.  For  comparison  with  these  amounts  it  may 
be  added  that  ^10  per  annum  for  twenty  years  at  5-4-  per 
cent,  amounts  to  ^379,  and  at  5.7  per  cent,  to  ^368. 
These  results  show  in  very  striking  fashion  the  excellent 
returns  that  can  be  obtained  by  investing  in  endowment 
assurance. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE   WAR  AND  AFTER? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cape  Town,  27  November,  1899. 
Sir, — I  spent  some  weeks  in  Johannesburg  in  June 
and  July  :  there  was  of  course  a  good  deal  of  anxiety 
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and  excitement  at  that  time  but  nothing  to  what 
followed  afterwards.  The  scenes  during  the  exodus 
have  however  been  fully  depicted  and  the  hardships  ot 
travelling  in  open  trucks  are  forgotten  in  the  thought 
of  the  ambulance  trains  bringing  down  the  wounded. 

In  looking  back  at  the  first  part  of  the  war  the  great 
thing  that  strikes  one  is  the  narrow  escape  we  have 
had  :  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  troops  from  India  it 
is  likely  that  Natal  would  have  been  overrun  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Colony  (as  we  always  speak  of 
the  Cape  Colony)  might  to  a  large  extent  have  shared 
the  same  fate.  Besides  the  enormous  loss  which  would 
have  been  caused  by  these  inroads  and  the  difficulty  of 
retrieving  the  position  afterwards  there  is  hardly  a 
doubt  that  a  great  many  of  the  Colonial  ^Dutch  would 
have  joined  the  enemy.  Although  this  could  not  have 
been  excused  it  could  scarcely  have  been  wondered  at 
as  there  is  of  course  a  strong  racial  sympathy  between 
them  and  under  such  circumstances  they  would  think 
that  they  were  joining  the  winning  side.  Amongst  the 
up-country  Dutch  of  the  Colony  as  well  as  amongst  the 
Dutch  of  the  Transvaal  there  was  before  the  war  a 
high  opinion  of  the  fighting  abilities  of  the  Boers  and  a 
correspondingly  low  one  of  those  of  the  British  troops 
and  reverses  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  would  have 
strengthened  those  opinions  and  encouraged  them  to 
go  over,  besides  which  they  would  have  been  exposed 
to  strong  pressure  which  they  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  resist. 

The  next  thing  that  strikes  one  is  the  enormous 
armament  of  the  Boers  and  their  numerical 
superiority  over  previous  estimates — this  has  certainly 
surprised  most  of  us.  Of  course  they  refer  to  the  Raid 
at  once  as  the  reason  for  all  this  arming  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  it  has  been  on  a  scale  inferring  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  war  with  England  and  not  of  any  minor 
attack  and  one  would  imagine  that  their  preparations 
must  have  been  going  on  for  some  considerable  time. 
The  third  point  to  notice  I  think  is  the  great  bravery 
that  has  been  displayed.  On  our  side  the  storming  of 
boulder-strewn  and  rock-crowned  kopjes  defended  by 
men  who  are  still  in  the  main  excellent  shots  and  who 
have  been  supported  by  well-placed  artillery  has  been  a 
terrible  task  and  the  courage  and  determination  shown 
by  our  officers  and  men  have  been  simply  magnificent. 
The  other  side  have  also  displayed  far  more  bravery 
and  stubbornness  than  we  gave  them  credit  for.  It  is 
said  that  there  cannot  be  peace  in  South  Africa  until 
the  two  races  have  learnt  to  respect  each  other  and 
that  is  one  of  the  good  effects  that  we  hope  this  war 
will  produce. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  it  is  next  to  impossible 
as  yet  to  criticise  :  until  quite  recently  we  have  been 
obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive  and  although  our  losses 
have  been  heavy  we  have  not  suffered  any  signal 
reverse  and  we  have  been  able  to  effectually  check  the 
enemy's  advance.  We  were  inclined  at  first  to  grumble 
at  the  delay  in  sending  out  troops  but  we  now  realise 
that  the  transporting  of  50,000  men  a  distance  of 
6,000  miles  in  a  few  weeks  has  been  a  great  feat  and 
that  nothing  like  it  has  ever  before  been  performed. 

The  offensive  operations  will  I  presume  afford  the 
best  test  of  our  generalship  and  strategy.  Another 
point  that  stands  out  is  the  capital  way  in  which  the 
irregular  forces  have  come  to  the  front  and  the  splendid 
work  that  they  have  done — particularly  in  Natal  and 
at  Mafeking.  The  Imperial  Light  Horse  have  effectually 
answered  the  sneers  which  they  had  to  put  up  with 
when  they  were  without  a  gun  :  indeed  the  Johannes- 
burgers  have  come  out  so  far  in  better  colours  than 
perhaps  we  expected.  Many  of  them  have  joined  in 
the  fighting  and  have  been  amongst  the  most  useful 
of  the  troops  :  others  are  crowded  into  the  towns  and 
although  they  have  been  styled  thieves  and  murderers 
there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  any  increase  of  crime 
in  the  places  to  which  they  have  fled.  Beyond  all  this 
many  of  them  are  suffering  great  anxieties  and  hard- 
ships with  scarcely  a  grumble.  Employment  has  been 
found  for  a  certain  portion  of  them  and  much  has  been 
done  (thanks  largely  to  the  home  subscriptions)  in  the 
way  of  providing  relief  for  those  who  are  in  actual  dis- 
tress but  there  are  others  who  are  in  circumstances 
which  are  almost  desperate. — Yours  truly, 

A  Johannesburg  Merchant] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cape  Town,  29  November,  1899. 
Sir, — What  is  to  be  the  settlement  after  the  war? 
Details  are  not  of  great  importance,  but  there  is  one 
thing  we  must  have  and  that  is,  the  two  Republics 
must  be  annexed  to  the  British  Empire.  If  this  is  not 
done  then  a  good  bit  of  the  work  now  in  hand  will 
go  for  nothing.  Republicanism  and  British  rule  are 
incompatible  in  South  Africa,  one  of  them  must  drive 
the  other  out.  Now  if  the  Republics  are  allowed  to 
survive  this  war  and  are  not  annexed,  however  stringent 
the  suzerainty  over  them  may  be  on  paper,  the  struggle 
between  Republicanism  and  British  rule  will  commence 
again,  and  then  I  should  back  the  former  ultimately 
to  win. 

Further  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  you  allow  the 
Transvaal  Republic  to  exist,  you  will  turn  the  Uit- 
landers  in  that  country  into  Republicans  as  they  will 
have  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
in  any  future  trouble  with  the  old  country  they  will  of 
course  be  on  the  Transvaal  side. 

Another  reason  why  we  should  have  annexation  pure 
and  simple,  is  that  you  can  only  have  perfect  political 
equality  between  the  two  white  races  by  putting  them 
on  the  same  political  footing,  and  that  is  British 
citizenship.  If  you  leave  the  Republics  you  will  leave 
the  difference  which  has  been  a  chief  source  of  all  our 
troubles  still  in  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
annexation  is  carried  out,  then  you  will  give  British 
ideas,  British  influence  and  the  English  language  an 
immense  impetus  in  South  Africa,  both  white  races 
being  treated  exactly  alike  as  they  would  be  under 
British  rule,  the  differences  would  disappear  the  sooner, 
and  finally  you  would  get  that  fair  and  just  treatment 
of  the  native  races  all  over  South  Africa  which  does 
not  exist  under  purely  Boer  rule. — Yours  truly, 

A  Member  of  the  Cape  Town  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

THE  CENSORSHIP  OF  SCIENCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  was  amazed  to  read  that  last  week  the  police 
seized  a  number  of  copies  of  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis' 
"Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Sex  "  and  also  of  Dr. 
Park's  translation  of  Professor  Fare's  "  Pathology  of 
the  Emotions." 

Your  readers  will  perhaps  remember  that  last  year 
an  obscure  bookseller  was  prosecuted  for  selling  the 
former  high-priced  book  ;  this  person  was  not  even 
brought  before  the  respectable,  but  certainly  un- 
scientific, bakers  and  candlestick  makers,  who  were 
meant  to  "try"  the  case,  but  was  frightened  into 
pleading  "  guilty  "  and  did  not  get  a  day  of  prison. 

But  in  consequence  of  this  sort  of  "  trial  "  the  most 
valuable  book  on  a  subject  of  great  gravity  was  put 
under  the  ban,  and  cant  and  ignorance  once  more  delay 
the  steps  of  justice. 

In  no  other  country  in  the  world  would  such  a 
cowardly  attack  be  made  upon  a  member  of  the  medical 
profession  who  has  done  good  service  to  the  State.  No 
wonder  that  the  "  Lancet  "  (19  November,  1898)  should 
say  "  Mr.  Ellis  seems  to  us  to  have  been  badly  treated." 
And  the  other  great  medical  organ,  the  "  British  Medical 
Journal,"  stated  "There  is  nothing  about  the  book 
-itself,  either  in  its  appearance  or  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  subject  has  been  treated,  to  pander  to  the  prurient 
mind." 

The  work  of  Professor  Fe>e  I  have  only  seen  reviewed, 
but  the  head  of  a  great  Paris  hospital  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  he  has  tried  to  corrupt  public  morals  !  English 
science  must  have  fallen  on  bad  times  when  illiterate 
detectives  may  pass  judgment  on  the  study  of  the 
specialist,  and  continue  to  deal  with  the  phenomena  of 
the  emotions  and  the  calamities  of  disease  by  the 
barbaric  method  of  the  prison  cell. 

I  have  not  space  to  quote  all  that  has  been  said 
about  this  matter,  at  home  or  on  the  Continent,  but  I 
wish  to  protest  against  the  most  idiotic  and  immoral 
form  of  police  censorship  which  would  suppress  the 
grave  and  sober  statement  of  most  undoubted  facts. — 
I  enclose  my  card,  and  remain  Sir  faithfully  yours, 

B.A.Cantab. 
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ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Walsall,  18  December. 

Sir, — An  American's  letter  in  your  issue  for  16  Decem- 
ber is  doubtless  an  accurate  statement  of  the  feeling 
towards  England.  Newspapers  in  America,  more  than 
elsewhere,  are  commercial  undertakings — they  write 
what  they  think  will  suit  their  readers.  In  a  community 
which  not  only  endures,  but  supports,  Tammany  Hall, 
the  municipal  bodies  of  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  we 
might  naturally  expect  them  to  range  on  the  side  of 
Kruger  and  his  Hollanders.  The  remark  about  holding 
Canada  becomes  funny,  when  read  in  conjunction  with 
reports  of  the  mistakes  the  Americans  made  in  Cuba, 
and  are  still  making  in  the  Philippines.  England  is 
not  yet  making  any  great  success  in  the  Transvaal,  but 
we  are  only  experimenting  so  far.  Our  generals  have 
no  actual  experience  (the  only  school)  of  white  warfare 
and  little  of  modern  weapons. 

Doubtless  they  will  learn  their  lesson.  Let  us  hope 
they  may  never  have  to  profit  by  it  against  the  promoted 
butchers,  and  bakers,  and  candlestick-makers,  whom 
Tammany  puts  in  charge  of  what  America,  or  its  yellow 
press,  is  pleased  to  call  its  army.  Of  course  America  is 
jealous  of  the  only  honest  and  free  country  in  the  world. 
Hence  she  rejoices  in  any  difficulty  England  meets 
in  establishing  good  government  in  her  colonies  or 
dependencies. — Yours,  W.  Paine. 


SOMALILAND  AND  ABYSSINIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Zaila  (Somali  Coast),  5  December. 

Sir, — Recent  rumours  in  the  Press  have  been  more 
than  usually  incorrect  with  regard  to  Somaliland  and 
Abyssinia.  It  was  stated  not  long  ago  that  King 
Menelik  had  set  out  from  his  capital  at  the  head  of 
40,000  men,  either  to  subdue  a  rebellion  or  even 
invade  the  Sudan.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  has  been 
no  rebellion,  and  His  Majesty  has  remained  continu- 
ously at  Addis  Ababa. 

The  French  have  exaggerated  the  movements  of  a 
mad  Mullah  into  a  menace  for  British  Somaliland, 
whereas  that  country  has  never  enjoyed  such  complete 
peace  and  security  as  it  does  at  present.  In  the  French 
protectorate,  however,  troubles  constantlv  recur.  The 
progress  of  the  railway  from  Djibouti  to  Harrar  is  very 
slow,  and  the  murder  of  workmen  occurs  frequently. 
The  Somalis  have  great  confidence  in  Englishmen,  but 
dislike  the  French  intensely.  The  whole  of  British 
Somaliland  is  administered  by  four  Englishmen,  and 
does  not  cost  the  Imperial  Government  a  single  penny. 
The  French  have  a  small  army  of  officials,  and  receive 
an  annual  subsidy  of  400,000  fr.  from  Paris.  As  an 
example  of  French  methods  I  may  cite  a  recent  incident. 
Three  workmen  having  been  murdered  on  the  railway, 
a  number  of  peaceful  friendlies  were  arrested  and 
ordered  to  find  the  culprits,  who  belonged  to  a  rival 
tribe.  They  succeeded  in  furnishing  the  names  of  the 
murderers  but  had  no  power  to  arrest  them,  so  their 
friendliness  was  discouraged  by  the  confiscation  and 
sale  of  their  cattle,  amounting  to  70  camels,  5  asses, 
1,200  sheep  and  goats.  The  British  Post  Office  from 
Zaila  to  Addis  Ababa  has  now  been  organised  with  the 
utmost  cheapness  and  efficiency,  the  distance  of  200 
miles  to  Harrar  from  the  coast  being  accomplished  in 
three  and  a  half  days  by  relays  of  riding  camels.  The 
•French  Post  Office  at  Djibouti  issues  fanciful  stamps 
and  voluminous  rules,  but  the  service  is  so  irregular 
that  even  the  French  minister  to  Abyssinia  prefers  to 
avail  himself  of  our  superior  arrangements.  In  all  this 
we  find  one  more  example  of  French  colonial  methods 
and  their  inevitable  failure  when  put  to  a  practical  test. 
The  presence  of  the  French  at  Djibouti  is  indeed  a 
standing  menace  to  the  security  of  East  Africa,  for  they 
(  have  countenanced  the  importation  of  cheap  rifles  and 
their  sale  to  the  natives  in  the  most  reckless  manner, 
which  may  any  day  facilitate  a  widespread  insurrec- 
tionary movement,  requiring  infinite  pains  and  patience 
to  subdue. — Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Herbert  Vivian. 


REVIEWS. 

LORD  ROSEBERY'S  "PEEL." 

"Sir  Robert  Peel."     By  Lord  Rosebery.  London: 
Cassell.     1899.     2.v.  b(/. 

LORD  ROSEBERY'S  book  on  Pitt  was  so  good  that 
it  placed  its  author  in  the  front  rank  of  political 
biographers.  The  promise  of  a  Life  of  Chatham  from 
the  same  pen  excited  the  keenest  expectation.  For  the 
sake  of  a  rapidly  rising  literary  reputation  we  regret 
that  Lord  Rosebery  has  consented  to  republish  from 
the  "Anglo-Saxon  Review"  his  article  on  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  The  modem  magazine,  with  what  Mr.  Hooley 
would  call  its  "  front-page  "  of  names,  has  largely  sup- 
planted the  old  "Quarterly"  and  "  Edinburgh  "  Reviews, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  a  kind  of  literature  which 
ought  to  be  a  mean  between  the  book  and  the  leading 
article.  The  great  editors,  Jeffrey,  Giffard,  Lockhart, 
Napier,  have  passed  away  with  their  great  contributors, 
Sidney  Smith,  Croker,  Hayward,  Macaulay.  We 
understand  the  change  and  its  causes,  and  we  do  not 
apply  severe  criticism  to  a  magazine  article,  provided 
it  stays  where  it  is.  Take  it  however  from  its  original 
niche,  clothe  it  In  boards,  and  offer  it  to  the  public 
with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  political  mono- 
graph, and  it  challenges  criticism  of  a  different  order. 
We  are  compelled  to  say  that  Lord  Rosebery's  "  Peel" 
shows  signs  of  being  hastily  written,  contains  no 
original  reflections  on  the  statesman's  much-discussed 
career,  and  produces  no  fresh  biographical  matter  of 
any  kind. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  proved  that  he  can  write  so 
well  that  we  can  hardly  understand  his  passing  the 
following  sentence  (p.  20).  "By  the  word  'Tory' 
no  reference  is,  of  course,  here  intended  to  the  party 
now  existing,  which  is  sometimes  called  by  that  name, 
which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  survived,  even  in  a 
languishing  condition,  the  cataclysm  of  1846,  and  which 
finally  disappeared  in  1867."  The  antecedent  to  the 
second  of  the  three  whiches  is  the  noun  "  name,"  and 
it  is  quite  ambiguous  whether  it  was  the  name  or  the 
party  that  disappeared.  Here  is  another  instance  of  a 
clumsy  and  confused  sentence.  "  He  narrates  the  pain- 
ful scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  Peel  lost  his 
self-control  under  an  attack  by  Cobden,  ill-timed  and  ill- 
expressed,  but  not  that  when,  with  inexplicable  fury,  he 
repelled  a  contemptible  cannonade  by  Cobbett."  Lord 
Rosebery  has  less  excuse  than  other  men  for  writing 
carelessly,  as  he  has  ample  leisure  at  his  command. 

Peel's  life  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  shaken  through 
the  sieve  of  criticism.  Disraeli,  Croker,  Jennings,  and 
latterly  Mr.  C.  S.  Parker  have  said  almost  everything 
there  is  to  be  said  about  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  argued 
his  conduct  from  every  point  of  view.  The  only  new- 
fact  we  have  read  lately  about  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not  in 
Lord  Rosebery's  book  but  in  the  Reminiscences  of  Sir 
Algernon  West,  who  corrects  the  universal  idea  that 
the  statesman  owed  his  death  to  his  bad  horsemanship. 
The  popular  notion  is  that  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
riding  absently  up  Constitutional  Hill,  the  horse 
stumbled,  and  the  rider  fell  off.  Sir  Algernon  West 
tells  us  on  good  authority  that  the  horse,  which  was 
sold  to  Sir  Robert  by  a  friend,  was  known  to  be  vicious,, 
and  was  a  dangerous  mount  for  the  best  of  riders. 
This  is  very  interesting,  but  we  do  not  owe  it  to  Lord 
Rosebery,  who  does  little  more  than  summarise  the 
familiar  arguments  about  Peel's  two  celebrated  tergiver- 
sations. As  every  schoolboy  knows,  Peel  twice  broke 
up  the  Tory  party,  in  1829  and  in  1846,  by  carrying 
measures  of  which  he  had  previously  been  the  chief 
opponent.  We  agree  with  Lord  Rosebery  that  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  the  Abolition  of  the  Corn  Duties  are 
not  on  all  fours,  and  that  circumstances  which  justified 
Peel's  conduct  in  the  latter  case  did  not  exist  in  the 
former.  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  could  have  been 
carried  just  as  easily  with  Peel  outside  the  Cabinet  as 
inside  :  indeed,  as  Lord  Rosebery  points  out,  Peel 
could  have  helped  the  measure  more  by  his  independent 
support  after  resignation,  than  he  did  by  proposing  it 
himself  after  opposing  it  for  years.  The  fact  that  the 
King  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  wished  him  to  remain 
in  the  Cabinet  are  no  reasons  at  all  for  his  defiance  of 
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the  traditional  code  of  honour  in  these  matters.  The 
case  of  the  Corn  Law  was  different.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
did  resign  in  1846,  and  gave  Lord  John  Russell  the 
chance  of  carrying  Free  Trade.  But,  absurd  as  it  seems 
when  one  weighs  the  importance  of  the  issue,  Lord 
John  could  not  settle  the  squabbles  of  Lord  Grey  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  failed  to  form  a  Cabinet.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  therefore  no  alternative  but  to  return 
and  carry  the  measure  which  he  believed  to  be  right. 
A  volume  of  rather  casuistical  controversy  has  gathered 
round  these  two  transactions,  much  of  which  might 
have  been  saved  if  people  would  bear  in  mind  that 
expediency  must  always  play  a  large  part  in  politics. 
From  one  charge  Sir  Robert  Peel's  character  and 
circumstances  acquit  him.  If  he  changed  his  mind  on 
vital  questions,  he  did  not  cling  to  office  from  any 
vulgar  appetite  for  loaves  and  fishes. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  book,  what 
indeed  redeems  it  from  triviality,  is  Lord  Rosebery's 
view  as  to  the  function  and  method  of  a  Prime  Minister. 
What  is  a  Prime  Minister?  is  a  deeply  interesting 
question  when  propounded  by  one  who  has  recently 
filled  that  office.  Sir  Robert  Peel  tried  to  be  "the 
senior  partner  in  every  department  as  well  as  president 
of  the  whole,"  and  came,  as  might  be  expected,  to  the 
conclusion  that  "  the  duties  are  incompatible  and  above 
all  human  strength — at  least  above  mine.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  the  really  important  duties  to  the  country — 
those  out  of  the  House  of  Commons — are  apt  to  be 
neglected.  I  never  mean  to  solve  the  difficulty  in  one 
way,  namely  by  going  to  the  House  of  Lords.  But  it 
must  be  solved  one  way  or  another.  The  failure  of  the 
mind  is  the  usual  way,  as  we  know  from  sad  experience." 
This  conclusion,  with  its  pathetic  reference  to  the  suicide 
of  Castlereagh  and  the  madness  of  Liverpool,  is,  as 
Lord  Rosebery  says,  "a  striking  pronouncement." 
Lord  Rosebery  defines  the  Prime  Minister  as  "  the 
Chairman  of  an  Executive  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  or  rather  of  Privy  Councillors."  With  greater 
accuracy  Bagehot  defined  the  Cabinet  as  an  executive 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  it  is  the  latter 
body  and  not  the  Privy  Council  to  which  the  Cabinet 
is  responsible.  Lord  Rosebery's  picture  of  the  labours 
of  a  Prime  Minister  in  coaxing  one  colleague,  in  bully- 
ing another,  in  "masticating  the  pledges"  of  all,  is 
perceptibly  tinged  with  the  bitterness  of  experience. 
But  Lord  Rosebery  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  it  is  physically  impossible  for  a 
man  adequately  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Prime 
Minister  and  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
head  of  our  Government  must  therefore  be  outside  the 
legislature,  as  the  president  of  a  republic,  or  he  must  be 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  This  is  a  very  difficult 
question,  on  which  Lord  Rosebery's  observations  are 
weighty  and  suggestive. 


PACIFIC  PROSPECTS  AND  POSSIBILITIES. 

"The  New   Pacific."     By  Hubert   Howe  Bancroft. 

London  :  Kegan  Paul.     1900.  14s. 
"  The  Caroline  Islands."  By  F.  W.  Christian.   London  : 

Methuen.    1899.     12s.  6d.  net. 

EVENTS  in  the  Pacific  have  in  the  last  few  years 
moved  swiftly.  Since  Mr.  Christian  wrote  the 
last  chapter  of  "The  Caroline  Islands"  the  remnant 
of  Spanish  dominion  in  the  Far  East  has  passed  into 
German  hands ;  since  Mr.  Bancroft  completed  his 
survey  of  the  situation  left  by  the  Spanish-American 
War  the  Pacific  has  been  still  further  modified  by  the 
Anglo-German  agreement  as  to  Samoa.  "The  New 
Pacific  "  is  an  unblushing  appeal  to  American  jingoism, 
and  the  value  of  many  of  its  facts  is  minimised  by 
blatant  conceits  which  will  warn  off  numbers  of  English 
readers.  Mr.  Bancroft  is  indeed  as  anxious  to  enlarge 
on  the  New  America  as  on  the  New  Pacific.  He  is  almost 
ridiculously  elated  at  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  Re- 
public in  the  conflict  of  1898,  and  if  we  are  not  as  im- 
pressed by  American  virtues  in  the  council  chamber  as  by 
American  prowess  in  battle  the  fault  is  not  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's. In  Mr.  McKinley  he  assures  us  the  American 
people  have  a  statesman  of  the  very  first  rank.  Of 
American  diplomacy  he  writes  in  terms  which  suggest 
that  the  Republic  is  blessed  with  one  department  at  least 


which  has  escaped  the  influence  of  Tammany.  He  is 
constrained  to  hope  that  the  year  '98  saw  some  ad- 
vance towards  the  exercise  of  honesty  in  diplomacy. 
"Spaniards  seem  to  regard  systematic  lying  as  the 
first  requisite  of  a  statesman,"  he  says  in  a  passage 
which  is  noteworthy  only  for  its  bad  taste.  "  Since  the 
fifteenth  century  .  .  .  Spanish  kings  and  their  ministers 
have  been  the  faithful  disciples  of  Niccolo  Machiavelli. 
And  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  rest  of  Continental 
Europe  is  much  upon  the  same  plane.  So  that  in 
this  war  and  the  international  intercourse  connected 
therewith,  the  absence  of  sophistry  and  chicanery  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  was  remarked."  Con- 
tinental Europe,  we  can  but  remember  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  does  not  include  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Bancroft 
spares  us  the  insults  he  is  not  ashamed  to  hurl  at  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  superiority  of  the  United  States  to 
the  arts  and  devices  of  diplomacy  as  practised  in  older 
lands  seems  to  be  somewhat  qualified  by  Mr.  Bancroft's 
second  thoughts  when  dealing-  with  the  peace  negotia- 
tions. America  made  demands  which  Spain  had  no  option 
but  to  comply  with.  When  Spain  demurred  to  parting 
with  the  Philippines  the  American  plenipotentiaries 
promptly  delivered  an  ultimatum.  The  negotiations 
were  consequently  a  farce.  They  were,  says  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, "an  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for  humiliation 
of  Spain  by  the  United  States,  a  diplomatic  dragging 
through  the  dust  at  our  chariot  wheels  of  these  helpless 
statesmen,  unworthy  of  the  American  people."  If 
therefore  sophistry  and  chicanery  are  not  the  instru- 
ments of  American  diplomacy,  other  qualities,  as  little 
entitled  to  admiration,  are. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Bancroft  much  more  fortunate  in  his 
account  of  the  altruistic  spirit  in  which  the  United 
States  undertook  to  relieve  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines  of  Spanish  authority.  It  is  characteristic 
that,  whilst  harping  repeatedly  on  the  humane  thoughts 
.  and  generous  deeds  which  were  the  springs  of  American 
action,  Mr.  Bancroft  should  ask  insistently  what 
material  advantages  America  is  to  reap  from  the 
possessions  which  have  fallen  to  her  in  the  discharge 
of  her  high  mission.  His  pictures  of  the  Pacific 
past  and  present,  of  the  Pacific  which  men  sacrificed 
their  lives  to  explore,  which  pirates  and  buccaneers  so 
long  claimed  for  their  own,  which  commerce  and  inter- 
national comity  to-day  divide  and  seek  to  exploit,  are 
masterly.  That  the  United  States  should  have  been  un- 
willing to  stand  aside  whilst  the  Pacific  was  partitioned 
was  as  intelligible  as  the  idea  that  the  Pacific  is  to 
become  an  American  lake  is  absurd.  With  Australasia 
and  Hongkong  on  one  side  and  Canada  on  the  other, 
British  enterprise  will  show  a  lamentable  falling  off  if 
both  politically  and  commercially  the  Union  Jack  is 
not  in  the  forefront.  The  strides  which  the  Pacific 
of  the  immediate  future  will  make  will  possibly  eclipse 
those  made  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Oceans  in  the 
last  four  hundred  years.  Ships  and  cables  will  multiply 
apace,  Japan  will  go  ahead,  Russia  will  utilise  her 
immense  opportunities  in  Manchuria,  the  grip  of  the 
Powers  on  their  respective  spheres  of  influence  in  China 
will  be  tightened,  Canada  and  Australia  will  vastly  im- 
prove their  present  relations,  and  South  American 
States  will  participate  in  the  new  business  looming 
ahead.  What  would  happen,  asks  Mr.  Bancroft,  were 
all  the  towns  round  the  Pacific  to  become  new  Genoas, 
Amsterdams,  or  Salems  ?  "What  would  happen  if 
one  in  fifty  of  our  Pacific  seaports  possessed  the  men 
and  genius,  the  intelligence,  industry  and  activity,  of 
some  of  the  ancient  seats  of  commercial  empire?" 
America  has  laid  her  plans  for  taking  advantage  of 
whatever  may  be  in  store.  She  already  commands 
coaling  stations  for  her  navy  and  her  merchant  marine 
from  the  Antilles  to  Asia — "a  beautiful  string  they  make, 
Porto  Rico,  Nicaragua,  Havana,  the  Ladrones  and 
the  Philippines,  a  necklace  of  black  diamonds.  "  All 
that  is  now  necessary  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  view  is 
that  the  United  States  should  generously  subsidise 
lines  of  steamships  and  construct  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 
American  progress  and  expansion  in  the  last  ten  years 
have  excited  a  craving  for  more — a  craving  which  must 
of  necessity  manifest  itself  chiefly  in  the  new  Pacific. 

Whatever  the  interest  attaching  to  the  future  of  the 
Pacific  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  narrow  mind  which 
restricted  its  view  to  industrial  and  political  potentiali- 
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i  There  are  the  historic,  the  archaeologicand  the  ethnic 
-s  to  be  considered.  Mr.  Bancroft  carries  us  as  far 
c  as  1 5 1 3  when  Balbao  with  drawn  sword  rushed 
'  the  waters  of  Panama  Bay  and  claimed  the  unknown 
,anse  beyond  for  the  King  of  Spain.  The  Pacific 
des  the  new  civilisation  advancing  westward  from  the 
which  so  many  centuries  ago  reached  the  eastern 
'  emity  of  land.  Who  shall  positively  affirm  or  deny 
':  the  Ocean  was  not  crossed  by  the  Phoenicians? 
\ic  remains  lend  colour  to  the  idea  that  those  venture- 
re  mariners  of  the  ancient  world  reached  the  north  of 
.'th  America,  but  they  leave  the  course  pursued  to 
-jecture.  In  Pacific  waters  time  will  no  doubt  give 
.  many  secrets.  Mr.  Christian's  explorations  prove 
.  the  population  of  the  islands  which  are  scattered 
rt  hundreds  of  leagues  of  Oceania  is  not  as  great  now 
ehat  which  existed  in  days  gone  by.  Mr.  Christian's 
osity  as  to  the  ruins  of  Nan  Matal,  the  Meta- 
m  Venice,  has  led  to  discoveries  which,  as 
;-Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Brydge  points  out  in  an 
Went  introduction  to  the  book,  go  to  show  that 
some  distant  time  the  Caroline  Islands  enjoyed 
< under  conditions  very  different  from  those  which 
•  obtain.  This  circumstance  unquestionably 
ports  the  contention  that  certain  native  races  are 
dried  to  die  out,  whether  the  white  man  invades 
;r  territory  or  not.  But  the  support  is  not  absolute, 
•nish  authority  over  some  of  the  islands  which  she  has 
rendered  for  cash  down  had  almost  vanished,  but 
■coming  of  the  Spaniard  may  have  been  the  blight- 
:  influence  which  clearly  overtook  the  natives  of  so 
iy  of  the  islands.  Their  active  hostility  towards 
resentatives  of  Spain  is  susceptible  of  fairly  easy 
ilanation.  Sir  Cyprian  Brydge  has  had  as  intimate 
itions  as  any  white  man -with  many  of  the  South 
f  Islands  and  he  denies  that  the  natives  are  all  savages 
ept  in  their  abstinence  from  trousers  and  novels. 
:ir  failure  to  appreciate  such  accessories  of  civilisa- 
1  is  however  not  necessarily  proof  of  their  barbarism. 
»  unfortunately  certain  that  the  Spanish  possessions 
ch  have  been  taken  over  by  the  United  States  will 
regarded  chiefly  as  fields  for  exploitation  by  syndi- 
!is  and  trusts.  But  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  have 
sr  than  material  claims  on  the  white  man's  attention. 

Bancroft  indicates  what  may  be  done  with  some 
;hem  commercially  :  Mr.  Christian  the  attractions 
ch  they  present  for  the  student  of  history. 


VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 

armina."   By  J.  H.  Hallard.  London:  Rivingtons. 

1899.  2s.  6d. 
r  R.  HALLARD  expresses  his  culture  agreeably 
*-  and  musically.  He  can  even  sing  in  French  and 
in  almost  as  correctly  as  he  can  in  English.  All 
tic  inspiration  is  nowadays  so  sadly  to  seek  that  we 
3t  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  his  promising  lines, 
ierchance  we  may  encourage  him  to  persevere  in  the 
it  direction.  The  following  afford  a  fair  example  of 
dainty,  if  not  strikingly  original,  conceits  : 

"  On  a  laughing  summer  morn 

Maud  through  field  and  meadow  strayed. 

'  Sisters  mine,'  a  red  rose  sighed, 
*  Yestermorn  how  fair  we  seemed  ! 
Methought  that  brighter  than  the  dawn 
With  crimson  hues  our  petals  gleamed. 
Dimmed  is  all  that  glory  now, 
All  our  roseate  honours  gone, 
See  where  on  this  maiden's  cheek 
Our  perfection  is  outshone  !  '  " 

hild  Ilia  and  other  Poems."    By  Wilfred  Woollam. 
London  :  Simpkins.  1899. 
Ir.   Woollam  sets  out  to  be  archaic,  but  is  only 
)herent.    The  names  of  his  characters — Dondelume, 
ntdevaleur,   Ilia,  &c. — savour  of  parody.  From 
1  heroics  he  drops  into  a  kind  of  anecdotage,  which 
;tyles  "  narrative  poems."    Here  is  his  expression 
I  pretty  wit  : 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Smith,  you're  '  nuts  to  crack  ! ' 
But  money  ?    Is  he  rich  and  thrifty  ? 
He's  but  the  coat  now  on  his  back  ; 
He's  right  down  shifty  !  " 


"  Soldierin'  :  a  few  Military  Ballads."  By  John 
Renton  Denning.  Bombay:  Indian  Textile  Journal 
Co.    1899.     l  rupee. 

This  is  yet  another  irritating  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  language  and  portray  the  sentiments  of  "Tommy 
Atkins."  One  effort  is  entitled  "  Enteric"  and  begins 
as  follows  : 

"  Jones  of  '  C  pegged  out  las'  night,  they've  carried 
'im  inter  the  stiff un's  ward." 

That  is  enough  of  "  Soldierin'  "  for  us. 

"Other  People's  Wings."  By  T.  W.  H.  Crosland. 
London  :  Unicorn  Press.  1899. 

Here  again  we  have  the  vulgarity  without  the  wit  of 
Mr.  Kipling.  Perhaps  the  best  attempt  at  humour  is  a 
parody,  entitled  "  Kips,"  and  considerately  labelled 
"After  '  Bobs  '  "  : 

"  Ther's  a  little  round-faced  man, 

Which  is  Kips, 
Writes  the  finest  stuff  he  can, 

Our  Kips, 
Takes  the  cake  fer  fancy  prose, 
Has  the  Muses  by  the  nose, 
Makes  us  all  sit  up  in  rows — 

Don't  yer,  Kips  ?  " 

Most  of  the  other  pieces  are  pointless  and  all  of  them 
are  so  trivial  that  they  might  well  have  been  left  amid 
the  lumber  of  the  ephemeral  publications  which  first 
gave  them  light. 

"The  War  for  the  Union  :  a  Poetical  Panorama."  By 
Kinahan  Cornwallis.  New  York:  "Wall  Street 
Investigator  "  Office.  1899. 

"  America  the  scene,  and  war  the  theme — 

What  more  with  grand  suggestiveness  could  team  ? 

What  more,  with  patriotic  ardor,  fire 

Or  tune,  to  fitting  music,  harp  or  lyre  ? 

The  War  of  the  Rebellion  is  old, 

But  through  all  time  its  story  will  be  told." 

This  pompous  doggerel  is  evidently  intended  seriously 
and  no  breath  has  been  spared  to  fan  it  into  fire.  The 
preface  is  probably  the  longest  on  record,  covering 
278  pages  of  verse  about  Columbus.  We  need  only 
quote  two  lines  from  it  : 

"Hurrah!  for  1492 — 
Hurrah  !  in  1892." 

"  Forest  Notes."  By  Eugene  and  Annie  Lee-Hamilton. 
London  :  Grant  Richards.    1899.  y 

These  writers  possess  a  vocabulary,  which  might  be 
very  useful  in  prose,  more  especially  in  translating  from 
foreign  tongues.  They  have  unfortunately  but  a  small 
sense  of  metre  or  rhythm.  They  have  very  little  to  say, 
and  do  not  know  how  to  say  that  little  well. 

"  Music  from  the  Maze."  By  Marcus  S.  C.  Rickards. 
London  :  Chiswick  Press.     1899.    4.5-.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Rickards  has  already  published  several  volumes 
of  verse  and,  if  the  present  one  is  unlikely  to  win  him 
fame,  it  may  at  least  be  commended  for  many  pretty 
turns  of  phrase  and  a  graceful  appreciation  of  Nature. 
He  may  certainly  be  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
minor  poets. 

"Manabozo."  By  Francis  Neilson.  London  :  Macqueen. 
1899.    2s.  6d. 

The  North  American  Indians  have  a  poetic  aspect, 
which  a  pale-face  finds  it  difficult  to  interpret.  Long- 
fellow's "Hiawatha"  will  scarcely  satisfy  posterity 
and  its  dramatic  character  has  failed  to  satisfy  Mr. 
Neilson.  Accordingly  he  has  produced  what  he  calls 
the  "libretto"  of  "the  first  part  of  a  trilogy  on  the 
myths  "  of  the  redskins.  If  it  ever  comes  to  be  acted, 
it  will  certainly  be  very  tedious.  His  verses  recall  the 
usual  doggerel  of  a  pantomime  without  its  incide  nt 
or  even  its  vulgar  wit.  He  seems  to  rely  upon 
being  carried  through  by  his  composer,  but  for  this  he 
will  need  a  great  master.  We  are  sorry  that  he  has 
not  succeeded  better,  for  he  had  fine  material  in  the 
wild  myths  of  an  old-world  race,  the  progress  of 
whose  extinction  at  the  hands  of  modern  Vandals  is 
much  to  be  deplored. 
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NORMAN  NERUDA'S  CLIMBS. 

"The  Climbs  of  Norman  Neruda."  Edited,  and  with 
an  Account  of  his  last  climb,  by  May  Norman 
Neruda.     London  :  Unvvin.     i8qo„  21s. 

AMONG  the  many  accidents  in  the  Alps  which  took 
place  during  the  climbing  season  of  1898,  quite 
the  worst  in  ihe  eyes  of  climbers  was  that  in  which 
Mr.  Norman  Neruda  lost  his  life  on  the  Fi'infiingerspitze. 
All  that  was  known  to  the  world  at  the  time  was  that 
Mr.  Neruda  was  seized  with  illness  in  climbing  an  easy 
place,  and  that  he  fell,  struck  his  head,  and  died  on  the 
following  day,  after  a  night  spent  on  the  mountain. 
The  tragedy  was  al  1  the  greater  as  the  Fi'infiingerspitze 
happened  to  be  Mr.  Neruda's  own  particular  mountain 
which  he  was  the  first  to  ascend  from  the  north  side, 
and  which  he  had  already  ascended  once  from  the  south 
by  the  famous  Schmitt  "  Kamin  "  in  which  he  met  his 
death.  His  wife  and  Dr.  Dietrich  were  with  him, 
and  now  in  this  volume  of  climbing  narratives,  Mrs. 
Norman  Neruda  gives  for  the  first  time  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  this  terrible  accident.  Her  husband  was  feeling 
slightly  unwell,  and  ought  undoubtedly,  had  he  observed 
his  own  strictest  rules,  to  have  turned  back  from  the 
climb.  They  did  their  best  to  persuade  him  ;  but  he 
was  in  one  of  those  moods  when  a  strong  man  fights 
against  a  feeling  of  illness  and  thinks  to  conquer  it. 
He  has  paid  the  penalty,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  said.  It  is  one  of  those  accidents  that  might  have 
occurred  to  any  climber  of  any  school  ;  and  there  is 
little  or  no  point  in  the  effort  to  draw  any  lesson  from 
such  a  calamity.  There  is  the  obvious  fact  that  you 
should  turn  back  from  a  climb  when  you  feel  unwell  : 
but  who  did  not  know  that  before  ?  And  who  will  act 
upon  it  the  more  for  this? 

It  is  more  profitable  to  turn  to  these  joyous 
and  light-hearted  narratives  of  brave  adventure,  which 
his  wife,  with  perhaps  too  little  editing,  has  given  to 
the  world  as  the  best  monument  of  her  husband's  life. 
There  used  to  be  some  head-shaking  amongst  the 
climbers  of  the  Tyrol  over  Neruda's  daring  feats  :  and 
these  narratives  will  confirm  the  impression  that  he 
knew  few  limits  in  his  ambition  to  prevail  over  Nature. 
He  climbed  the  Lyskamm  from  the  north  face,  and  for 
a  man  who  has  done  that,  there  must  be  few  mountains 
which  seem  impossible.  Mr.  Neruda  was  not  only 
ready  to  surmount  the  perpendicular  :  he  was  not  even 
appalled  by  the  overhanging.  He  even  broke  the  rigid 
convention  by  which  many  of  the  most  intrepid  climbers 
set  an  iron  law  against  solitary  ascents.  He  climbed 
the  Dent  Blanche  alone,  and  in  his  later  climbs  he  was 
accustomed  to  range  about  the  Dolomites  without 
guides.  But  all  these  things  are  a  matter  of  degree,  and 
their  wisdom  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  individual 
climber.  Mr.  Neruda  in  his  chapter  on  mountaineer- 
ing without  guides,  discourages  the  practice  for  all 
except  those  who  have  mastered  the  art  under  the  best 
guides,  and  he  was  probably  himself  a  finer  climber 
than  can  be  found  among  the  guides  throughout  the 
whole  Tyrol.  As  for  climbing  alone,  he  was  far  from 
making  that  his  practice.  His  ascent  of  the  Dent 
Blanche  was  merely  a  "  tour  de  force,"  undertaken  in 
order  to  experience  the  delights  of  being  alone  in  the 
high  mountains,  and  free  from  disturbance  of  others' 
presence.  He  knew  the  mountain  well,  and  to  him  it 
was  no  very  difficult  feat.  It  is  notable,  indeed,  that 
his  death  came  to  him  not  in  performing  ajpy  extra- 
ordinary feat  but  in  climbing  over  a  perfectly  familiar 
route. 

The  chapters  in  which  Mr.  Neruda  discourses  on 
mountaineering  in  general,  and  on  the  technical  diffi- 
culties ot  rock-climbing,  will  vindicate  his  position  as  a 
serious  and  cautious  climber.  No  one  has  spoken  more 
seriously  than  he  does  in  this  chapter  of  the  need  of 
caution  in  every  branch  of  this  difficult  and  arduous 
pursuit.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  pioneer,  and  impatient 
of  the  limits  within  which  the  sport  was  held  by  the 
older  conventions.  He  was  one  of  a  group  who  have 
extended  the  triumphs  of  climbing  over  mountains 
hitherto  regarded  as  inaccessible.  Most  of  these 
climbers  come  from  Austria,  where  life  is  not  held  so 
dear  as  it  is  in  England.  The  outcry  begins  when 
"God's  Englishmen"  get  killed.  We  should  be  the 
last  to  encourage  any  gambling  with  lives.    Still,  it  is 
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probably  inevitable  that  some  toll  of  life  should  1  itf 
exacted  for  one  of  the  finest  sports  in  which  men  e  t 
gage  :  and  if  brave  men  are  willing  to  risk  their  liv  p» 
with  open  eyes,  as  Mr.  Neruda  plainly  was,  it  is  sure  l< 
rather  their  own  business  than  that  of  others.  Tl  ji 
only  true  ground  for  rebuke  seems  to  come  when  fooli:  t 
tourists  may  try  to  go  up  mountains  in  entire- ignoran*  if 
ot  the  craft,  and  when  a  man  persists  m  climbing  d  11 
spite  the  wishes  and  interests  of  those  who  depend  upc 
him  for  their  bread.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  M  ii 
Mummery  and  many  other  Alpine  climbers,  the  wi  it 
was  a  companion  of  the  sport,  and  shared  the  risks  b 
her  husband,  well  knowing  the  price  thai  they  mig!  ia 
have  to  pay.  ,  « 

Mr.  Neruda's  accounts  of  his  climbs  will'  mot  ho  ke 
quite  so  high  a  place  in  climbing  literature  as  tho:  lo 
which  Mr.  Mummery  left  behind,  when  he  went  on  h  te 
last  fateful  journey  to  the  Himalayas  :  but  they  belor  s[ 
to  the  same  order.     Mr.   Neruda  was    not   a    me  ja 
gymnast,  but  had  that  delight  in  Nature  which  is  tl  j 
crown  and  justification  of  the  sport.    The  mountainei  l( 
sees  aspects  of  Nature  which  no  other  man  can  coi  i 
template  except  in  the  cold  black  and  white  of  photi  ;t 
graphs.    No  wonder  then  that  he  is  stimulated  to  goc  i 
writing,  and  that  men  who  have  "done"  great- mom  s 
tains,  often  write  descriptions  surpassing  anything  th; 
they  have  penned  before,  and  cause  their  friends  1 
marvel.    The  teaction  of  great  enterprises  on  literatui 
is  not  to  be  ignored  in  summing  up  the  final  account  (I 
profit  and  loss.     If  adventure  were  to  give  way  ll 
prudent  counsels,  and  all  men  were  to  stay  at  horrf 
and  decay  like  the  leaves  of  autumn,  a  very  great  pagj; 
in  the  book  of  literature  would  have  to  be  torn  ou 
and  a  very  vivid  stimulus  would  be  withdrawn.  M 
Neruda  was  by  no  means  a  practised  writer,  and  ofte  I 
protested  that  he  could  wield  an  ice  axe  better  than  hi 
pen,  but  the  subject  has  inspired  him,  and  in  man| 
passages  throughout  this  book,  there  are  fine  apprecul 
tions  of  Nature  which  might  have  come  from  the  pen  1 
a  great  writer,  if  it  were  not  that  now  and  then  a 
elementary  slip  of  style  reminded  us  that  he  was  but 
novice  at  the  art.    Still,  the  book  will  live  among  i 
kind,   both  as  the  story  of  a  gallant  life,  and  as 
picture  of  many  things  that  only  can  be  seen  with  th 
eyes  of  those  to  whom,  like  Mr.  Neruda,  life  is  chea 
as  contrasted  with  the  joy  to  be  obtained  on  thos 
giddy  heights — 

"  Where  the  morn  first  appears."' 


PICTURES  PROCESSED'. 

"The   English   Preraphaelite    Painters,    their  Assc 

ciates    and    Successors."    By   Percy    H.  Bate 

London  :  Bell.    1899.    42s.  net. 
"  Representative  Painters  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell.    London  :   Sampson  Low 

1899.    305.  net. 
"Sir  John   Everett  Millais,   his   Art   and  Influence. 

By  A.  L.  Baldry.  London  :  Bell.  1899.   7s.  6d.  net 

HERE  are  three  examples  of  the  Christmas  git 
book,  new  style,  a  style  that  is  becoming  ex 
tremely  tiresome.  The  ease  and  cheapness  ot  th 
photographic  processes  make  it  a  simple  thing  for  pub 
lishers  to  run  up  such  books  and  give  them  an  air  c 
luxury  or  seriousness  by  printing  large,  clapping  0 
a  handsome  cover,  or  adjoining  a  pretentious  text 
Criticism  ought  to  distinguish  very  sharply  betweei 
such  productions  and  books  that  cost  money  ant 
brains. 

Painters  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  realise  how  mucl 
pictures  suffer  from  this  perpetual  processing.  As  w 
have  more  than  once  argued,  there  is  some  excuse  fo 
processing  a  picture  in  a  work  of  history  where  th 
object  is  identification,  comparison,  reference.  Bu 
when  the  object  is  pleasure,  the  presenting  of  a  work  0 
art,  this  multiplying  of  effaced  shiny  copies  is  ; 
vulgarising  act.  It  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  putting  ; 
song  on  the  barrel  organs.  The  excessive  multiplica 
tion  alone  is  a  mistake.  Who  does  not  begin  to  b 
sick  of  seeing  the  works  of  the  Preraphaelites  and  0 
Burne  Jones  in  all  the  magazines  and  half  th 
illustrated  books?  Their  interest  is  worn  down  ;  thei 
appeal,  which  is  of  an  occasional  special  kind  become 
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'imed  and  importunate  ;  their  faults  start  out  as  the 
:ure  of  their  emotion  is  worn  threadbare.     But  there 

more  fundamental  reason  against  this  processing-  ; 
.  work  of  art  is  to  be  put  into  circulation  in  another 
Jium  it  ought  to  be  adapted  to  that  medium.  The 
at  painters  who  have  controlled  the  reproduction  of 
1  r  pictures  have  recognised  this  ;  in  passing  from  the 
•Id  of  -colour  in  the  picture  into  that  of  black  and 

te  the  work  has  undergone  a  special  interpretation, 
enforcement  of  its  black  and  white  elements,  has 
i;ived  an  equivalent  in  the  preciousness  of  the 
•raver's  work,  for  what  it  was  to  lose.  Facsimile 
iraving  Is  a  stupid  child  of  photography.  Interpre- 
ve  etching  or  engraving  is  another  matter,  and  this 
he  art  that  will  rise  again  when  we  have  ceased  to 
low  in  process  blocks,  and  when  painters,  at  present 
tered  by  the  organ-grinder's  reproduction,  and  the 
spect  of  finding  a  way  into  every  household,  begin 
lave  a  little  care  as  to  the  placing  and  presenting  of 
ir  pictures. 

)f  the  three  books  named  the  second  is  the  most 
lightforward  piece  of  album-making.  The  pictures 
r'er  in  different  degrees  from  process  ;  the  climax  is 
inclusion  of  a  biock  after  Claude  Monet.  What 
s  the  thing  mean  in  black  and  white?  Nothing 
atever,  of  course.  But  this  extreme  case  only  puts 
y  forcibly  the  argument  against  the  whole  business, 
ter  to  look  at  a  single  veridical  etching  drawing  or 
:ure  than  to  turn  over  these  pages  that  dull  the  art 
1  century. 

vhe  other  two  books  have  a  pretentious  text  added 
their  blocks.  A  particular  kind  of  writer  appears 
have  sprung  up  to  supply  this  kind  of  book 
jch  is  no  book  ;  Mr.  Bate  and  Mr.  Baldry  are 
feet  after  their  kind.  Mr.  Bate  not  content  with  the 
ient  tale  "  It  was  in  the  year  1848  that  three  young 
dents  .  .  ."  brings  into  his  book  all  the  cousins  and 
its-in-art  of  the  three,  all  their  cribbers,  all  the  stony 
tons  and  art-students  who  have  thought  it  worth  their 
le  to  be  "  imaginative."  Ford  Madox  Brown  still 
ires  as  the  "  Father  of  Preraphaelism,"  and  among 
numerous  children  William  Bell  Scott  hands  on  the 
p  to  such  as  Mr.  Archie  Macgregor.  Mr.  Baldry, 
ting  on  Millais,  offers  us  "  an  estimate  of  the  value 
lis  intervention,  as  an  artist,  in  the  aesthetic  move- 
its  that  marked  the  years  over  which  his  career  ex- 
ded."  He  gives  it  throughout  in  this  style,  "The 
1-century  painters"  become  "the  men  who  were 
ponsible  for  the  art  production  of  the  middle  years 
:he  century."  "  Vehement  and  unhesitating  opposi- 
1  to  the  prevailing  fashion  was  all  that  could  be  de- 
ided  upon  /^effectually  alter  the  course  of  affairs,  and 
iwaken  the  art  world  sufficiently  to  a  sense  of  its 
iition  to  give  a  proper  trial  to  the  more  wholesome 
thods  which  were  needed  to  replace  those  that  were 
inly  discredited  and  obsolete  "  is  a  sentence  cha- 
teristic  of  a  portentous  kind  of  wool  in  which  abso- 
:ly  nothing  is  wrapped  up. 


KASHMIR. 

icturesque  Kashmir."  By  Arthur  Neve.  Illustrated 
by  Geoffroy  W.  Millais.  London  :  Sands.  1899.  5^. 

angs  of  Kashmi'ra  :  a  Translation  of  the  Sa7zskrita 
Works  of  Jonaraja,  Shrivara,  and  of  Prajvabha/a 
and  Shuka."  By  Jogesh  Chunder  Dutt.  Vol.  III. 
Published  by  the  Author. 

JE  are  glad  to  see  the  final  volume  of  Mr.  Chunder 
»  Dutt's  useful  translation,  which  carries  the 
ive  annals  of  Kashmir  from  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of 

sixteenth  century.  The  period  thus  includes  the 
ious  Zain-al-'abidin,  the  rule  of  Mirza  Haidar,  and 

Moghul  annexation  under  Akbar.  The  two  earlier 
umes  completed  the  translation  of  Kahlawa,  "the 
ler  of  Indian  history  ;  "  the  present  volume  includes 

work  of  his  continuers,  Jonaraja,  Shrivara,  Prajyab- 
a,  whose  unfinished  history  was  completed  to  the  time 
\kbar  by  Shuka.  Mr.  Chunder  Dutt  considers  that 
se  writers  improved  upon  Kahlawa's  method  :  "  they 

clear  and  perspicuous,  and  events  are  narrated  con- 
utively,  so  that  the  whole  narration  runs  in  one 
itinuous  flow."  He  is  obliged,  however,  to  add  that 
y  "  could  not  forget  that  they  were  poets  as  well  as 


historians,  and  consequently  they  interspersed  their 
accounts  with  flowers  of  poesy  and  rhetorical  flourishes  " 
which  are  somewhat  repugnant  to  Western  taste.  The 
authors  were  court  pandits,  and  as  such  were  obliged 
to  wax  eloquent  over  the  achievements  of  the  reigning 
kings,  upon  whose  favour  they  depended.  Mr.  Chunder 
Dutt  is  fully  alive  to  this  drawback.  "As  court 
pandits,"  he  says,  "they  did  not  hesitate  to  raise 
Muhammadan  princes  not  only  above  the  ancient  heroes 
of  their  country,  whom  as  Hindus  they  must  have 
revered,  but  even  above  the  gods  of  the  Hindus.  A 
strict  impartiality  cannot  be  expected  from  such  writers. 
A  true  history  cannot  be  written  when  the  writer  has  a 
purpose  to  serve  other  than  writing  a  true  history." 
Nevertheless  it  is  the  only  contemporary  native  history 
we  possess,  and  the  facts,  which  may  easily  be  separated 
from  the  opinions  and  panegyrics,  are  worth  preserving 
in  an  English  form  ;  though  we  are  bound  to  state  that 
the  corrupt  condition  of  the  original  texts  necessitates 
much  caution  in  accepting  anv  translation.  Mr. 
Chunder  Dutt's  Sanskrit  scholarship  has  been  tested 
before  when  working  from  similar  corrupt  and  ill-edited 
texts,  and  of  his  English  he  is  so  modest  that  we  need 
only  say  that  a  very  slight  revision  (especially  in  printers' 
errors)  would  remove  the  imperfections  he  acknow- 
ledges. It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  he  gives  no  expla- 
natory notes  and  no  marginal  dates  or  headings,  and 
that  the  Sanskrit  forms  of  Arabic  names  are  not 
interpreted,  except  in  the  lists  of  kings  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  Shrijainollabhadena  is  obviously  Zain-al-'abidin, 
but  Merja  Vabhora  might  not  immediately  be  under- 
stood to  represent  Mirza  Babar  ;  or  Phataha,  Fath,  &c. 
Yet  one  should  not  rashly  criticise  a  work  where  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  Rajatara»gi«i,  Jonaraja,  thus  fore- 
stalls all  objections  :  "  My  subject,  worthy  of  a  poet, 
sustains  and  purifies  me,  even  as  the  water  of  the 
Ganges,  though  it  seems  but  ordinary  water,  purifies 
him  who  drinks  it.  I  have  made  only  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  kings  ;  let  the  skilful  and  artistic  poets  adorn 
it.  A  wheel  rubs  down  jewels  ;  it  is  a  finer  instrument 
that  can  impart  beauty  to  the  gems.  The  good  and 
the  noble  peruse  the  works  of  writers  without  solici- 
tation ;  does  the  moon  await  solicitation  before  diffusing 
nectar  on  the  earth?  But  the  evil-minded,  even  when 
propitiated,  do  not  cease  to  find  faults  ;  the  charcoal, 
even  when  washed  by  nectar,  never  attains  whiteness. 
The  beauty  of  a  common  song  and  that  of  the  Sa«skrita 
language  appear  alike  to  the  unskilful,  even  as  the 
monkey  mistakes  red  seeds  for  sparks  of  fire  in  winter. 
The  ignorant  are  not  affected  by  listening  to  poetry  ;  it 
is  those  alone  who  have  strength  of  teeth  that  perceive 
the  sweetness  of  the  sugar  cane  in  their  mouth." 

Our  teeth  are  strong  enough,  we  hope,  to  get  at  the 
pith  of  this  curious  history,  and  sometimes  it  is  really 
enjoyable.  There  are  quaint  descriptions  of  peculiarly 
idiotic  monarchs,  such  as  Vopyadeva,  who  administered 
milk  to  large  stones  in  the  hope  of  making  them 
bigger:  "  he  was  the  very  model  of  a  dunce;"  or  of 
Solomons  like  Ri«chana  who,  when  Timi  stole  milk 
from  a  dairymaid  and  denied  the  charge,  cut  his 
stomach  open,  to  see  if  the  milk  was  there,  as  indeed 
it  was  :  so  "  the  face  of  that  milk-woman  was  gladdened 
at  this  act  of  the  king."  Then  there  came  a  ruler  who 
"had  a  fondness  for  the  Yavanas,  even  as  a  boy  has 
a  fondness  for  mud,"  and  the  Moslems  began  to 
persecute  *the  Hindus,  "the  lowborn  to  ill  use  the 
twice-born."  The  intrusion  of  various  races  into 
Kashmir  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  history,  but  it  would  be  more  intelligible 
to  ordinary  readers  if  a  few  careful  notes  had  been 
added  and  the  Persian  and  Arabic  names  appended 
to  the  Sanskrit.  The  introduction  of  cannon  into 
Kashmir  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  a  notable  event  and 
called  forth  an  enthusiastic  eulogy  from  Shrivara : 
"Mechanics  showed  to  the  king  different  kinds  of 
thunder-weapons  which  make  men  tremble  with  the 
deep  sound  they  make.  The  king  brought  out  these 
weapons  made  of  different  metals,  new  and  hard.  .  .  . 
It  destroys  forts,  pierces  the  hearts  of  men,  strikes 
horses  with  terror,  throws  arrows  of  stope  from  a 
distance,  and  remains  unseen  by  soldiers  from  encamp- 
ments— strong,  well-regulated,  of  deep  sound,  and  of 
great  value — such  was  the  engine  constructed  by  the 
mechanics.    The  engine  will  be  useful  to  the  king  like 
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a  new  town."  This  encomium  was  engraved  upon  the 
cannons,  "and  they  looked  graceful."  There  are 
some  fine  battle- scenes  in  the  work,  and  a  great  deal 
of  blood  as  well  as  thunder.  The  volume,  indeed,  is 
full  of  curious  matter,  though  ill-digested  and  dis- 
guised in  much  verbosity.  Nor  is  it  wanting  in  that 
sententious  wisdom  for  which  Hindu  writers  are 
famous.  Some  day  it  will  be  "boiled  down"  into  an 
interesting  sketch  of  royal  Kashmirian  manners  and 
customs,  much  more  exciting  than  good  old  Sa'di's 
"  Manners  of  Kings,"  and  fit  to  form  an  introduction 
to  Mr.  Lawrence's  admirable  report  on  "  The  Valley  of 
Kashmir."  But  the  Rajatara«gi;/i  wants  an  editor 
who  will  do  more  than  merely  translate  it,  and  we  are 
doubtful  whether  the  existing  texts  form  an  adequate 
foundation  for  accurate  history.  Mr.  Chunder  Dutt's 
labour,  however,  is  not  wasted.  He  not  only  gives  us 
some  curious  reading,  but  he  paves  the  way  to  the 
more  complete  work  which  he  himself  suggests. 

Dr.  Neve's  description  of  the  beautiful  valley  which 
delighted  Bernier  two  hundred  years  ago  will  interest 
all  lovers  of  nature.  "  Picturesque  Kashmir  "  does  not 
pretend  to  compete  with  Mr.  Lawrence's  exhaustive 
Settlement  Report,  but  it  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
country,  well  borne  out  by  Mr.  Millais'  admirable 
platinotypes,  which  are  admirably  reproduced.  Dr. 
Neve  has  much  to  say  about  the  very  efficient  and 
valuable  Mission  Hospital  over  which  he  presides,  and 
his  scientific  attainments  give  a  special  importance  to 
his  notes  on  the  natural  history  and  geology  of  the 
country.  Of  the  people  and  their  life  he  says  little,  but 
the  scenery  and  objects  of  interest  observed  in  many 
wanderings  about  the  valleys  and  mountains  have  never 
been  noted  and  described  with  better  knowledge  or 
appreciation.  This  is  a  charming  book  which  will  make 
every  reader  long  to  visit  Kashmir. 


NOVELS. 

"  Even   If."     By  J.  Morgan-de-Groot.  Blackwood. 
1899.  6s. 

Hilda,  the  heroine  of  "  Even  If"  as  of  its  predecessor 
"The  Lotus  Flower,"  is  a  woman  with  an  idealised 
passion.  In  her  various  experiments,  if  one  may  so 
call  them,  she  to  some  extent  reminds  us  of  the  un- 
settled hero  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  novel  "The 
Pursuit  of  the  Well-Beloved."  Dr.  Morgan-de-Groot 
is  evidently  puzzled  by  his  own  creation.  He  is  dubious 
whether  the  exquisitely  beautiful  Hilda  shall  be  a  siren 
doomed  to  bring  about  death  or  disaster,  or  a  pure 
spirituality  wandering  in  mortal  guise  amidst  a  very 
human  company.  But  the  whole  study  conveys  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  writer's  susceptibility  to  the  complexities  of 
life  and  thought.  Here  there  is  a  note  of  tragedy  ; 
there  of  poetry.  Occasionally  there  is  a  naivete  in  the 
treatment  of  the  commonplaces  of  existence  that  affords 
a  curious  contrast  to  the  depth  of  some  of  the  psycholo- 
gical passages.  In  the  closing  chapter  the  woman  of 
many  lovers  and  one  dominant  passion  is  left  as  she  is 
about  to  be  married  to  her  latest — it  cannot  with  con- 
fidence be  said  that  it  will  be  her  last — fond  ideal.  Is 
this  in  the  nature  of  a  concession  to  the  popular 
weakness  for  a  happy  ending  ;  or  are  we  to  have  another 
sequel  a  la  Zola?  Although  Dr.  Morgan-de-Groot  has 
manifestly  fallen  short  of  the  motive  he  promised  to 
develop,  his  book  may  still  be  read  for  its  insight, 
especially  where  feminine  character  is  concerned,  and 
for  the  evidence  it  affords  of  its  author's  delicate  sensi- 
tiveness to  beauty  wherever  found.  And  beauty  as  not 
a  few  writers  need  to  be  reminded  nowadays  is  the 
essence  of  all  that  is  best  in  literature. 

"Paths  of  the  Dead."    By  Hume  Nisbet.  London: 
Long.    1899.    3s.  6d. 

The  author  of  this  work  remarks  in  his  preface  :  "I 
may  tell  you  candidly  I  never  wrote  a  more  interesting 
romance," — "and  surely  the  author  should  know." 
While  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  condemning  so  tersely 
the  body  of  his  previous  work,  it  is  our  unpleasant  duty 
to  say  that  "  Paths  of  the  Dead"  is  a  book  that  defies 
the  critic  as  much  as  it  repels  the  reader.  We  can  only 
approach  it  circuitously.  An  Irishman  once  described 
a  net  as  "a  lot  of  holes  tied  together  with  a  bit  of 


string."  "  Paths  of  the  Dead  "  consists  of  a  bum  » 
of  blunders  tied  together  by  the  thread  of  the  autho 
vanity.  In  taste,  diction,  knowledge  of  the  world  -  I 
all  the  qualities  of  a  novelist,  Mr.  Hume  Nisbet  is  m<  ^ 
deficient  than  can  well  be  described.  This  stc  I 
touches  actual  life  only  when  it  enters  upon  t  ' 
vulgarities  of  a  third-rate  theatrical  company  :  t 
rest  is  rhodomontade.  After  all,  if  one  must  r  i 
"break  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel,"  it  is  perhaps  t  t 
better  course  to  abstain  from  pulverising  a  gnat  up  I 
the  anvil  of  criticism. 

"  Cold   Steel."     By  M.   P.   Shiel.     London  :  Gn 
Richards.    1899.  6s. 
Until  we  had  read  "  Cold  Steel,"  we  could  not  cc 
ceive  that  it  was  possible  to  write  a  worse  novel  th 
"The  Yellow  Danger,"  but,  after  some  hesitation,  •  [ 
feel  justified  in  saying  that  Mr.  Shiel  has  surpass  , 
himself.     The  events  of  the  story  take  place  in  t 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  this  fact  apparently,  in  1 
own  estimation,  justifies  the  author  in  disregarding  t 
conventionalities  of  a  less  robust  age.    The  plot  is 
wild  farrago  of  incidents  which  might,   but  for  t 
powers  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  make  the  fortune 
some  fifth-rate   melodrama.     There  is  neither  sty 
imagination,  construction,  humour,  nor  judgment,  a 
Mr.  Shiel  does  not  succeed  in  atoning  for  the  absen 
of  these  by  the  pleasing  wit  which  inspires  his  cl 
racters  to  address  men  as  "  stinkards  "  and  women 
"  pig's-eyes." 

"  The  Patten  Experiment."   By  Mary  Mann.  Londc 
Unwin.     1899.  6s. 

The  experiment  the  Pattens  meant  to  make  was  1 
for  a  week  in  a  labourer's  cottage  on  a  labourer's  wa 
to  "see  how  it  could  be  done."  The  experiment  th 
actually  did  make  was  to  play  at  it  for  a  few  days  w 
the  final  discovery  that  it  cannot  be  done  at  all.  . 
a  by-result  there  is  the  marriage  engagement  of  tv 
of  the  players.  The  little  book  would  be  a  failure 
it  were  seriously  meant  as  a  study  of  "  how  t 
poor  live."  As  a  farcical  trifle,  it  is  amusing,  frc 
the  parochial  visit  of  the  rector's  wife  down  to  the  qu 
involuntary  intoxication  of  the  Reverend  Eustace.  T 
author  has  done  more  important  work  than  "T 
Patten  Experiment  "  but  none  that  is  brighter. 
"The  Enchanter."  By  U.  L.  Silberrad.  Londoi 
Macmillan.     1899.  6s. 

Though  not  without  incident  of  a  stirring  nature,  t 
strong  point  of  this  story  is  its  grasp  of  character.  . 
the  title  suggests,  we  find  in  the  Enchanter  a  touch 
the  supernatural  and  of  the  mysteries  of  sorcery  a 
magic  as  exemplified  in  Maledict  Screed's  influence  ov 
the  introspective  mind  of  John  Frosyth.  But  t 
attraction  of  the  book,  which  would  have  been  enhanc 
had  the  narrative  been  less  circumstantial,  lies  in  t 
portraits  of  Nicholas  Pycroft  with  his  simple  views  a 
love  for  inanimate  nature  and  of  the  wilful  and  pro 
Ira  Chauncy.   


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

«  Prisoners  Their  Own  Warders."  By  Major  McNair.  Londo 
Constable.  1899.  10s.  6d. 
Have  prisoners  helped  to  build  up  empire  ?  Austra 
and  Siberia  suggest  that  they  have  ;  and  no  small  confirrr 
tion  of  that  opinion  will  be  derived  from  Major  McNai 
book.  What's  in  a  name?  In  the  present  case  little 
nothing  ;  the  work  by  any  other  title  would  be  as  attract^ 
perhaps  more  so,  for  the  convicts  having  been  their  ov 
warders  is  neither  important  nor  very  rare  ;  at  Elmira  U.S., 
all  the  warders  high  and  low,  except  the  military  instruct 
are  taken  from  carefully  selected  prisoners.  It  has  long  be 
known  to  students  that  we  have  had  all  kinds  of  prisons 
our  far-off  colonies  ;  some  as  harsh  and  inhuman  as  t 
wickedness  of  man  could  make  them  ;  others  centres 
progress  and  intelligent  enterprise  where  captives  becan 
veritable  pioneers.  The  convict  gaol  on  the  island  of  Singapore 
for  that  is  what  the  book  is  about— seems  to  have  belonged 
the  latter  and  better  sort.  It  is  represented  as  having  been 
hive  of  industry  where  ever  so  many  useful  trades  were  tang' 
and  carried  on,  some  even  with  the  aid  of  steam  power  ;  wou 
that  we  could  say  the  same  of  convict  prisons  near 
home  !  At  least  two  noble  monuments,  very  difterent  fro 
those  usually  left  by  prisons,  will  remain  at  Singapor; 
Government  House  and  the  cathedral,  both  raised  by  convi 
hands.  But  there  was  a  grim  side  to  the  life.  We  notice  in  01 
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of  the  photographs  of  a  refractory,  or  Class  V.,  man,  that  he  is 
wearing  leg-irons  of  a  very  severe  and  distressing  type,  and  we 
read  of  cases  of  malingering,  which  are  sure  signs  of  suffering 
somewhere.  It  is  strange  to  find  stated  also,  that  some  of  the 
long-sentence  men  died  of  nostalgia  or  home  sickness,  in  spite 
of  care  and  treatment  in  the  hospital.  Many  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  a  disease  which  caused  much  trouble  was 
rheumatism,  which  the  lay  mind  does  not  associate  with  a  hot 
climate.  But  it  has  been  found  that  where  native  tribes  have 
been  forced  or  persuaded  to  put  on  clothes,  most  direful  results 
have  often  followed  from  the  practice,  and  the  distinguished 
French  sportsman  M.  Foa  states,  in  his  recent  work,  that  he 
managed  to  keep  from  fever  in  the  rainy  season  by  carrying 
his  garments  in  a  little  oilskin  case,  and  walking  in  the  drench- 
ing rain  without  them  ! 

I  William  F.  Moulton."  By  W.  Fiddian  Moulton  and  James 
Hope  Moulton.  London  :  Isbister. 
This  biography  of  the  Rev.  William  Fiddian  Moulton,  who 
attained  in  the  Wesleyan  community  the  position  of  President 
of  Conference,  would  hardly  differ  at  all  from  the  many 
biographies  of  pious  men  whose  memories  are  held  in  admiring 
affection  by  the  members  of  their  churches,  if  it  did  not  also 
happen  that  in  his  case  he  obtained  a  wider  reputation  for 
biblical  scholarship  and  his  work  as  headmaster  of  the  Leys 
School  at  Cambridge.  It  is  upon  the  chapters  of  the  life 
treating  of  his  connexion  with  the  company  for  the  revision  of 
the  Authorised  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  of  his  successful 
work  at  the  Leys,  and  of  his  biblical  work  and  opinions  that  the 
chief  interest  of  those  not  associated  with  the  Wesleyan  organi- 
sation will  be  chiefly  concentrated.  At  the  same  time  we  admit 
that,  with  a  certain  amount  of  judicious  skipping,  which 
must  be  permitted  to  a  reader  not  a  Wesleyan,  there  is  much 
in  the  record  of  Methodism  during  the  years  over  which  Dr. 
Moulton's  labours  extended  worth  the  respectful  consideration 
of  the  student  of  religious,  social  and  educational  movements. 
In  a  quite  remarkable  way  the  numerous  family  of  the 
Moultons  have  for  a  considerable  period  represented  Wesleyan 
scholarship  to  the  outer  world.  As  a  family  they  may  be  con- 
sidered phenomenal  ;  and  the  women  have  been  almost  as 
vigorously  intellectual  as  the  men.  In  the  middle  of  last 
century  it  had  a  learned  female  member  who  had  a  remarkable 
knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Dr.  Moulton  re- 
ceived his  first  teaching  from  a  great  aunt  possessed  "  of  great 
mental  activity  and  width  of  reading  who  was  an  excellent 
classical  scholar "  and  who  also  achieved  the  distinction  of 
living  into  her  hundredth  year.  Without  ever  having  touched 
the  point  of  genius  they  have  kept  up  this  high  level  of  in- 
tellectual activity,  and  Dr.  Moulton  represented  it  at  its  highest. 
He  was  not  a  great  man  nor  a  great  scholar,  but  his  work  both 
as  man  and  scholar  was  worth  recording. 

"  The  Royal  Navy  List  Diary  and  Naval  Handbook  for  1900." 
London  :  Witherby  and  Co.  1899.  2s-  net. 
Issued  in  conjunction  with  that  eminently  well-compiled  and 
useful  volume  "Lean's  Royal  Navy  List,"  this  publication  is 
one  that  will  immediately  recommend  itself  to  the  naval  man 
anxious  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  year's  work  and  experiences. 
Among  the  new  features  introduced  into  the  book  in  this  the 
third  year  of  its  issue  may  be  mentioned  a  complete  calendar  ol 
notable  naval  events,  a  list  of  the  benevolent  funds  and  institu- 
tions in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Navy,  and  particulars  relat- 
ing to  medals  together  with  the  colours  of  the  several  ribbons 
belonging  thereto.  Original  articles  also  find  an  appropriate 
place  in  the  volume  ;  such  subjects  as  naval  progress  during 
the  year  1899,  the  tides,  eclipses,  and  terrestrial  magnetism 
are  treated  of  in  a  capable  and  useful  manner. 

"  Key  to  Military  Sketching  made  Easy."  By  Captain  L.  I. 
Shadwell.  Aldershot  :  Gale  and  Polden.  1899.  4^.  net. 
The  sketches  are  well  executed,  and  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions are  clearly  worked  out.  In  a  diagram— on  page  29— 
showing  the  true  and  magnetic  north,  the  draftsman  has  written 
the  word  "  magnetic  "  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  magnetic 
north  line,  that  is  to  say  between  the  true  and  magnetic  north 
lines.  But  it  is  much  clearer  to  write  it  along  the  outer  edge,  a 
proceeding  which  obviates  the  possibility  of  the  beoinn'er 
imagining  that  the  word  refers  to  the  true  north  line.  ° 

"  Clubs,  ]  900."  Edited  by  E.  C.  Austen  Leigh.  London  : 
Spottiswoode.  2s-  &d. 
The  circumstance  that  Mr.  Austen  Leigh's  annual  handbook 
to  the  clubs  of  the  British  Empire  now  appears  for  the  eighth 
time  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  usefulness.  No  less  than  -°75o 
references  are  given  in  the  present  volume.  It  is  amusino- 
though  not  surprising  to  learn  that  Wei-hai-wei  is  already  pro°- 
vided  with  this  harmless  necessary  institution. 

"Coleridge's  Poems":  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  proofs 
and  MSS.  of  some  of  the  poems.    Edited  by  James  Dykes 
Campbell     Westminster  :  Constable.    1899.  6j.net. 
If  a  Coleridge  cult  ever  came  into  vogue,  this  little  volume 
w  ould  doubtless  attract  the  curious.  Much  labour  has  evidently 
been  lavished  upon  it,  but  we  are  inclined  to  fear  that  Cole- 
ridge's remoteness  from  the  very  first  rank  of  poetical  classics 
will  render  most  of  it  labour  lost. 


"  Founders  of  the  Empire.''     By  Philip   Gibbs.     London  : 
Cassell.  1899. 

Mr.  Gibbs'  purpose  is  to  tell  the  Englishman  something  of 
the  great  men  of  his  race  :  he  begin  i  with  Alfred  and  describes 
various  more  or  less  well  known  figures  down  to  the  time  of 
Nelson  and  Wellington.  He  tells  a  plain,  unvarnished  story. 
The  most  noteworthy  thing  about  his  little  volume  seems  to  us  to 
be  that  he  finds  no  room  or  occasion  for  mention  of  Oliver 
Cromwell. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 
No  new  writer  of  either  power  or  promise  has  aroused 
admiration  or  excited  curiosity  in  France  during  the  year  ; 
celebrated   scribes — Richepin,  for   instance,   and   Bourget — 
disappointed  their  more  thoughtful  followers  by  a  perceptible 
if  only  temporary  "falling  off,"  while  others,  like  Jules  Lemaitre 
and  Francois  Coppee,  were  foolish  enough  to  sacrifice  the  calm 
freedom  of  letters  for  the  fierce  strife  of  politics.  Notable 
novels,  in  short,  have  been  singularly  few.     From  a  literary 
standpoint  the  year  began  badly,  publishers  complaining  at  the 
outset  that  the  reading- world  was  too  absorbed   with  the 
Dreyfus  case  to  buy  and  appreciate  their  novels.    It  preferred 
the   eloquent   articles   of  Clemenceau   (or   the  roarings  of 
Rochefort)  to  feuilletons  ;  it  was  not  to  be  thrown  into  emotion 
then  by  Marcel  Prevost  or  lulled  to  sleep  by  Paul  Bourget,  it 
could  only  follow  the  sombre  path,  and  the  sad  reflections,  of 
Loti.    Like  all  his  books,  Reflets  sur  la  Sombre  Route  enjoyed 
an  instantaneous  success.    It  needed  no  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  reader  ;  it  might  be  perused  in  a  long  chair  on  a  balcony, 
it  told  of  simple  peasants,  sad  incidents,  solitary  walks.  The 
moon  was  always  rising  and  the  stars  were  for  ever  coming 
out  :  there  were  no  other  lights  on  the  path  and  but  for 
Loti  and  an  occasional  rustic,  no  people.    Once,  the  sight  of  a 
village  church  bell  stirred  Loti  because  it  seemed  to  look  on 
him  reproachfully.    On  another  occasion,  the  Great  Sphinx 
seemed  to  smile  on  him  disdainfully.    He,  Loti,  taking  to  his 
path  again,  continued  to  lament  his  lot,  and  Paris,  amused  or 
sympathetic,  followed  and  heard  him.    April  passed,  and  May 
— but   with  the  exception    of   Anatole    France's  DAnneem 
dAmctliyste  (a  "  revue  "  of  the  events  of  the  preceding  year 
and  scarcely  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  Lys  Rouge)  and  M. 
Urban  Gohier's  LArmce  contre  la  Nation,  no  notable  books 
appeared.    The  first  was  followed  recently  by  Clio — a  series  of 
bistorical  sketches  ranging  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  the  age 
of  Napoleon — and  critics  were  compelled  to  confess  that  in 
Clio  no  more  than  in  the  A?meait  d'Aiuet/iysie  was  M.  Anatole 
France  himself.    Of  M.  Urban  Gohier's  book  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  much,  for  its  condemnation  of  the  army  was  often 
harsh  and  unjust.    It  made  more  of  a  stir,  however,  than 
the  studies  of  MM.  Yves  Guyot,  Cle'menceau,  Reinach,  and 
Bernard- Lozare  which  possessed  greater  merits,  and  which 
appeared  almost  simultaneously  after  the  verdict  of  the  Cour  dc 
Cassation  in  June.    From  that  moment  onwards,  books  on  the 
Dreyfus  affair  became  less  numerous,  and  others  for  "  holiday 
reading  "  appeared.    Day  after  day,  publishers  issued  novels 
that  told  of  suspicious  wives  and  dissolute  husbands,  of  suspi- 
cious husbands  and  vicious  wives,  and,  of  course,  of  their  strata- 
gems, passions  and  betrayals.   The  "amant"  was  always  there. 
The  secret  meetings  were  for  ever  taking  place.     The  hus- 
band, or  the  wife,  never  failed  to  appear  suddenly  and  indis- 
creetly on  the  scene.    And  so  it  was  a  relief  when  MM.  Paul 
and  Victor  Marguerite's  Femmes  Nouvelles  came  out.   The  new 
and  generous  sentiments  it  expounded  were  refreshing  after  so 
much  cynicism  and  tragedy  ;  it  was  good  to  meet  in  Helene 
Dugast,  Minna  Herkaert  and  others  pure   and  sympathetic 
women,  it  was  good  again  to  see  the  book  obtain  immediate 
recognition  and  success.    That  indefatigable  toiler  M.  Georges 
Ohnet  was  the  next  writer  to  attract  attention  with  An  Fond  du 
Gouffre.     Since  Serge  Panine  he  has  done  nothing  better,  but 
then  that  is  not  saying  much.    Although  it  was  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy,  no  one  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  Serge 
Panine  was  inspired  by  Daudet's  Fromont  Jcune  et  Ris'ler 
Ahie,    and    that    M.    Ohnet,  his    long    experience  not- 
withstanding,   is   incapable   of   giving    us   something  that 
is   not   mediocre   and  melancholy.     Melancholy,  also,  were 
the  hitherto  unpublished  sketches  of  Guy  de  Maupassant  issued 
by  the  Librairie  Ollendorff,  but  in  another  sense.    Style  saved 
them  from  being  entirely  grim,  and  sympathetic  admirers  of  de 
Maupassant's  short  stories  declared  that  these  were  his  best, 
and  no  wonder  !    Flaubert's  teaching  was  apparent  in  every 
chapter  ;   de  Maupassant's  gift  of  condensing   was   to  be 
observed  in  every  page,  the  whole  made  a  remarkable  book. 
Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this  startling  volume  another 
came  out,  also  by  one  of  Flaubert's  pupils.    It  had  been  run- 
ning in  the  "  Aurore  "  as  a  serial  :  "  Fecondite."    In  France,  it 
was  only  condemned  by  the  enemies  of  the  man  who  had 
sacrificed  their  former  esteem  by  supporting  a  noble  but  un- 
popular campaign.     Had  there  been  no  Dreyfus  affair,  they, 
like  others  to  day, -would  have  applauded  the  purpose  of  the 
book  which,  painfully  and  unpleasantly  enough,  is  to  draw 
attention  to  the  depopulation  of  France  and  to  expound  and 
explain  its  cause.    In  England,  it  was  condemned  because  it 
was  considered  to  be  unnecessarily  repulsive  and  "  real  "—be 
that  as  it  may,  "  Fecondite,"  by  reason  of  its  sympathy  and. 
humanity,  by  virtue  of  the  doctrine  it  teaches  and  the  reforms 
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it  suggests,  must  be  singled  cut  as  the  most  notable  French 
book  of  the  year. 

Out  Perd  digue.     By  Alfred  Capus.     Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

1899. 

In  spite  of  its  extreme  cynicism  and  of  the  seamy  side  of 
French  life  that  it  depicts  Qui  Perd  Gagne  is  an  absorbing 
book.  Farjolle,  the  principal  character,  is'an  unscrupulous  but 
good-natured  fellow  who  has  tried  every  profession  without 
success  and  who,  in  sheer  desperation,  marries  his  washer- 
woman Emma  Favard.  She  "  retires  "  after  the  wedding,  and 
with  her  savings  clothes  her  husband  respectably,  j^ives  him 
money  and  furnishes  a  flat.  He,  expressing  his  gratitude,  seeks 
work  and  finally  becomes  a  canvasser  for  advertisements.  Queer 
•characters  appear  on  the  scene  :  gamblers,  financial  journalists, 
sharpers,  demi-mondaines,  boulcvardiers,  and  constitute  a  most 
disreputable  crew.  Farjolle,  however,  prospers  and  lives 
happily  with  his  wife.  They  discuss  the  philosophy  of  life 
together,  and  decide,  when  they  have  got  enough  money 
together,  to  retire  into  the  country.  Farjolle  makes  a  capital 
canvasser  :  money  comes  in.  Still,  M.  Capus'  heroine  is  made 
to  fall,  and  her  husband,  of  course,  is  made  to  discover  the 
betrayal.  He  forgives  his  wife,  however,  and  is  about  to  buy  a 
country  house  when  he  is  arrested  for  embezzlement.  His  wife 
is  only  sorry,  and  not  in  the  least  shocked  ;  to  save  him  she 
"becomes  the  mistress  of  a  banker  and  thus  obtains  the  money 
that  her  husband  appropriated.  It  is  returned,  and  Farjolle 
is  set  free.  With  the  rest  of  the  bankers  money  (for  not  all 
went  in  payment  of  what  Farjolle  calls  "  his  little  debt ") 
Madame  and  Monsieur  Farjolle  buy  their  countrv  house  and, 
in  the  last  page,  go  off  arm  in  arm  to  explore  it.  It  has  a 
garden,  and  flowers,  and  fowls.  It  has  a  lake  in  front  of  it. 
It  is  at  once  picturesque  and  still.  There  Madame  and  Mon- 
sieur Farjolle  resolve  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  wedded  life. 
Bibelot.   By  May  Arnaud  Blanc.    Unc  Reine  des  Frontages.  By 

Madame  de  Longarde.  Le  Supplicc  dune  Mere.  By  Arthur 

Dourliac.    Paris  :  Hachette.  1899. 
These  volumes  offer  a  pleasant  and  unimpeachable  oppor- 
tunity for  improving  the  French  of  the  "jeunc  fille."  They 
make  admirable  gift  books. 

Deux  Routes  du  Caucase.    By  Jean  Carol.    Paris  :  Hachette. 
1899. 

The  author  has  visited  and  carefully  observed  the  Caucasus, 
and  his  book  is  deserving  of  serious  attention.  The  Russians 
have  in  this  district  a  veritable  land  of  promise,  but  they  have 
neither  men  nor  money  to  develop  it.  The  Russian  peasants 
who  have  been  imported  thither  do  not  thrive.  They  are  too 
conservative  to  make  colonists.  They  would  rather  starve  in 
the  same  way  their  fathers  did  than  thrive  by  learning  to  culti- 
vate the  wine  and  fruit  crops.  As  to  money,  "  France  will  give 
it,  we  can  refuse  nothing  to  our  friends."  We  crave  leave  to 
doubt  whether  M.  Carol  has  good  grounds  for  disposing  of  his 
country's  resources  in  so  cavalier  a  manner,  none  the  less  his 
observations  are  well  worth  considering. 

Revue  des  Revues.    15  December. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Revue  des  Revues  M.  de 
Norvins  completes  his  surprising  study  of  American  million- 
aires. We  congratulate  him  on  having  enlightened  the  world  as 
to  matters  in  which  there  still  exists  the  densest  ignorance. 
Who  knew  that  the  daughter  of  one  of  America's  most  famous 
millionaires  (married,  by  the  way,  to  an  Englishman)  is  scarcely 
able  to  write  even  her  own  name  ?  Who  knew  that  that  is 
almost  the  universal  condition  of  New  York's  wealthy  children  ? 
It  is  a  satisfaction  to  feel  that  such  a  sympathetic  and  kindly 
critic  has  entered  the  penetralia  to  share  his  knowledge  with 
us  !  Boldly  he  condemns  en  masse  until,  like  Abraham,  we 
wonder  if  the  ten  may  be  found.  Verily,  M.  de  Norvins' 
statements  are  surprising  !  The  education  of  the  wealthy 
children  in  America,  goes  on  M.  de  Norvins,  is  confined  to  "la 
danse."  So  long  as  they  can  valse  well,  their  fathers  do  not 
mind  whether  they  are  able  to  spell  or  read.  Some,  however, 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  move  gracefully,  and  then  what 
paternal  grief,  what  maternal  tears  !  Were  this  astonishing 
article  written  in  a  lighter  vein  we  should  suppose  that  its 
author  wished  to  entertain  us  with  a  laughable  burlesque,  but 
as  he  expects  to  be  taken  seriously  we  can  only  congratulate 
him  on  having  been  extremely  ridiculous  and  of  spreading  a 
number  of  gross  and,  at  the  same  time,  grotesque  fables  and 
libels. 

Revue  de  Paris.    1 5  December. 

That  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Bronte  sisters  is  spreading  from 
England  to  France  is  proved  by  an  able  article  on  both  by 
Madame  Mary  James  Darmesteter  in  this  popular  review.  She 
produces  many  interesting  letters,  and  criticises  the  works  of 
Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte  in  a  clear  and  an  eloquent  manner. 
The  second  instalment  of  Marcel  Prevost's  new  novel  and  a 
collection  of  letters  from  Gounod  to  Bizet  are  also  of  interest 
and  value. 


Church  history.  Mr.  Cruttwell  writes  with  conspicuous  fair- 
ness, ample  information,  and  considerable  literary  power.  He 
points  out  that  of  the  fourteen  original  tract  writers  only  one 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  evangelical  school,  and  he  was  the 
only  one  who  seceded  to  Rome- J.  H.  Newman.  The  numbers 
of  clerical  seceders  in  1845  was  v^ry  small:  ""Not  more  than 
fifty  clergymen,  out  of  more  than  19,000,  followed  Newman  to 
Rome."  One  slip  we  have  noticed,  which  should  be  corrected 
in  a  new  edition.  On  p.  113  it  is  stated  that  since  1716  "the 
power  of  deliberation  had  been  withdrawn  from  Convocation  by 
Act  of  Parliament."  Parliament  never  interfered.  Convocation 
was  prorogued  in  November  17 17,  and  never  permitted  to  trans- 
act business  for  135  years  This  was  an  unconstitutional 
exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  not  the  action  of  Parliament. 
On  p.  1 16  there  is  a  curious  reference  to  the  Revised  Version  as 
one  of  "  three  great  Church  measures  which  have  now  become 
law  ,"  which  is  absurd.  On  p.  122  it  is  stated  that  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  has  "  three  and  a  half 
millions  of  adherents,"  which  is  a  very  liberal  allowance  for  a 
denomination  claiming  less  than  half  a  million  communicants. 
Mr.  Cruttwell  very  properly  sweeps  aside  as  groundless  the 
common  saying  that  the  Privy  Council  judgments  on  Ritualism 
were  dictated  by  considerations  of  expediency. 

"The  Church  of  England,  its  Catholicity  and  Continuity."  By 
Herbert  Pole.    London  :  Skeffington.    1899.  5J. 
It  is  astonishing  that  any  man  presumably  educated  could 
produce  so  grotesque  a  performance  as  this.     Mr.  Pole  cannot 
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P.  C.  HALDEMAN,  Genera!  Manager. 
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write  grammatical  English,  but  that  is  the  least  of  his  dis- 
qualifications for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  He  is  ignorant 
even  of  elementary  facts,  and  he  has  evidently  read  nothing 
beyond  a  few  cheap  text-books.  We  took  the  trouble  to  collect 
the  names  of  the  works  referred  to  in  the  footnotes.  Hore's 
"  History  of  the  Church  of  England  '|  appears  on  every  page. 
It  is  evidently  a  very  inferior  production  but,  as  we  have  never 
before  heard  of  it,  we  can  only  judge  it  by  the  numerous 
quotations.  The  cheap  series,  "Epochs  of  Modern  History," 
and  "Leaders  of  Religion"  are  plentifully  drawn  on.  Lane's 
"  Church  Notes,"  a  flimsy  collection  of  lecture  notes  adapted 
to  magic-lantern  slides  is  constantly  quoted.  The  author  is 
described  as  "a  writer  of  authority"!  We  have  marked  so 
many  gross  errors  on  almost  every  page  of  Mr.  Pole's  volume 
that  we  cannot  attempt  an  exhaustive  criticism. 

"Texts."  Explained  by  F.  W.  Farrar,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 
London  :  Longmans.  1S99.  6s. 
This  is  a  "  labour-saving  appliance "  for  the  ignorant  or 
indolent,  and  as  both  classes  are  numerously  represented  in  the 
ranks  of  religious  teachers,  ordained  and  unordained,  it  will 
probably  be  extensively  welcomed.  The  author  is  so  well 
known  that  any  commendation  of  his  book  is  quite  superfluous. 
It  must  suffice  to  say  that  Dean  Farrar's  characteristic  excel- 
lences are  marred  by  a  theological  parti  pris  which  detracts 
from  the  worth  of  Lis  work. 

"  The  Dawn  of  Revelation."     Old  Testament  Lessons  for 
Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools.    London  :  Simpkin  and 
Co.    1899.    $s.  net. 
The  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  becoming  a  very  difficult  task. 
The  new  criticism  has  largely  destroyed  the  traditional  views, 
and  such  substitutes  as  it  has  provided  are  apt  to  be  somewhat 
alarming  to  average  people.    There  is  a  tendency  to  let  Old 
Testament  teaching  go  by  the  board,  to  the  great  loss  of  educa,- 
tion.    This  little  book  is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  situation  :  and  it  seems  to  reach  a  considerable 
measure  of  success. 

"S.  Paul,  the  Master-Builder."  By  Walter  Lock.  London: 
Methuen.  1899.  2s- 
The  Warden  of  Keblc  publishes  four  lectures  delivered  to 
the  clergy  of  S.  Asaph  in  1897.  They  are  excellent  in  form, 
style,  and  substance.  The  author  combines  the  precision  of  a 
professional  teacher  with  the  range  of  a  true  student  and  the 
warmth  of  personal  conviction.  The  Welsh  clergy  are  fortunate 
in  getting  addresses  of  such  sound  quality. 

"  A  History  of  the  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Creeds." 
By  Rev.  C.  Callow.  London  :  Elliot  Stock. 
The  author's  "  object  has  been  to  provide  for  the  benefit  of 
students  in  theology  who  are  preparing  to  enter  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  of  England  the  book  of  which  he  in  other  years 
felt  the  need,  and  to  supply  for  them,  and  for  others  who  may 
need  or  desire  it,  information  in  a  handy  and  portable  form." 
We  think  this  volume  will  be  serviceable  to  those  who  find 
themselves  unable  to  study  larger  works. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Macmillan's  Foreign  School  Classics  :  "  Specimens  of  Modern 
French  Verse."  By  H.  E.  Berthon.  London  :  Macmillan. 
1899.  is. 

This  book  is  evidently  a  labour  of  love  and  should  prove 
very  useful  to  the  student  of  French  to  whom  the  mysteries  of 
French  metric  are  often  a  terra  incognita.  M.  Berthon  gives 
us  a  capital  sketch  of  the  French  Alexandrine  and  its  gradual 
evolution  in  the  direction  of  freedom  and  variety,  since  the 
days  ofBoileau  who  did  his  best  to  imprison  French  verse  in  a 
strait  waistcoat  of  rigid  rules.  We  feel  tempted  to  controvert 
M.  Berthon's  statement  that  the  Alexandrine  is  capable  of 
being  modulated  into  every  variety  of  tone,  but  that  would  take 
us  at  once  into  a  long  disquisition  on  the  difference  between 
French  and  English.  It  must  however  be  obvious  that  a 
metre  handicapped  by  such  strict  rules  of  rhyme  cannot  be 
capable  of  all  the  possibilities  that  pertain  to  vers  libres  or  to 
our  own  blank  verse.  The  selections  arc  good  and  characteristic. 
In  his  preface  the  editor  rightly  insists  on  their  difficulty.  In 
fact  the  notes  might  well  be  fuller.  There  are  many  recondite 
allusions  left  unexplained  which  will  probably  "  stump "  the 
majority  of  pupils  andk  possibly  even  their  teacher.  Still  what 
M.  Berthon  has  done,ne  has  done  well. 

"A  Primer  of  Historical  French  Grammar."  With  a  Chapter 
on  Metre.  By  Ernest  Weeklcy.  London  :  Blackie. 
1 899.    is.  6d. 

To  the  ordinary  Examination  student  a  great  book  is  a  great 
evil.  Mr.  Ernest  Weekley  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
candidates  in  French  for  the  London  B.A.,  and  put  together  a 
capital  little  book  on  Historical  F  onch  Grammar,  which  should 
prove  indispensable  to  those  who  have  no  time  to  delve  into 
and  explore  the  standard  works  on  the  subject.  He  has  further 
added  a  useful  chapter  on  French  metre,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  now  required  from  candidates  by  the  new  regulations. 
Personally  we  are  sorry  to  see  the  steady  drift  of  the  Examina- 


tion away  from  pure  literature  and  ;esthetics  towards  dryasdu-4 
erudition  of  the  German  types. 

"Cassell's  Lessons  in  French."  By  L.  Fasquelle,  Prof.  De 
Zolme,  and  Prof.  E.  Roubard.  New  edition,  revised 
by  J.  Boielle.  Parti.  145th  thousand.  London:  Cassell. 
1899.  2S. 

Books  on  modern  language  teaching  are  multiplying  at  an 
alarming  rate.    Not  only  are  new  books  on  new  lines  bein;,'l 
constantly  brought  out,  but  old-established  works  like  "  Cassell's 
Lessons  in  French  "  still  hold  their  grounds.    The  latter  bool 
which  is  now  in  its  145th  thousand  has  been  thoroughly  over 
hauled  and  revised  by  M.  James  Boielle.    It  seems  rather  ; 
pity  to  waste  so  much  good  energy  in  bolstering  up  old  methods 
of  teaching  that  arc  rapidly  being  superseded.  Everything 
points  to  the  rapid  adoption  of  the  "mere  methode"  with  its 
insistence  on  teaching  correctness  of  pronunciation  at  the  outset 
by  means  of  phonetics,  and  the  employment  of  the  readin 
book  as  the  centre  round  which  all  the  instruction  given  should 
be  grouped.    Messrs.  Cassell  have  done  much  in  the  past  for 
popular  education.    If  they  wish  to  remain  in  the  van  as  hereto- 
fore it  is  surely  worth  their  while  to  withdraw  these  obsolete 
books  from  circulation  and  issue  new  ones  based  on  the  latest 
principles.     By  so  doing  they  would  be  rendering  English 
education  a  great  public  service. 

Blackic's  Modern  Language  Series  :  "  Songs  of  Beranger." 
Edited  by  G.  H.  Ely.  "  Les  Deux  Bossus."  Edited  by 
E.  B.  Le  Francois.  London  :  Blackie.  1899.  is.  each 
Berangcr  has  been  called  by  some  rash  persons  the  Burns  of 
France.  This  is  neither  fair  to  Burns  nor  to  Beranger.  Still  th< 
latter  is  more  than  a  mere  versifier,  as  some  modern  critics 
would  have  us  believe.  As  the  self-appointed  poet  of  the 
"humbles  et  desherite's,"  he  is  the  forerunner  of  Victor  Hugo 
and  Richcpin.  Mr.  George  Ely  has  edited  a  selection  of  his 
songs  for  Messrs.  Blackie's  Modern  Language  Series.  H 
does  not  always  seem  to  have  chosen  the  best,  at  least  we  miss 
several  well-known  favourites.  The  notes  however  are  clear 
and  to  the  point,  and  we  are  glad  to  notice  the  thorough  way 
in  which  the  vocabulary  has  been  put  together.  We  cannot 
say  the  same  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  "  Deux  Bossus,"  a  com- 
panion volume.  The  first  word  we  looked  out,  "  archet,"  is. 
neither  in  the  vocabulary  nor  the  notes.  The  omission  is 
serious  because  the  book  is  specially  intended  for  young 
children,  whose  guessing  powers  are  limited.  The  story  itself 
is  well  adapted  to  the  capabilities  of  beginners. 

Lessing's  "  Minna  von  Barnhelm.''  Edited  by  S.  W.  Cutting. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  1899.  3s.  bd. 
"Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm"  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  popular  German  books  in  English  schools.  The  German^ 
though  old-fashioned  in  places,  is  neither  involved  nor  difficult 
to  understand,  and  the  interest  of  the  piece  is  such  as  to  attract 
all  ages.  Mr.  Cutting's  edition  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise.  An  undue  percentage  of  American  books  show  traces 
of  superficial  and  hasty  workmanship.  It  gives  us  therefore  all 
the  greater  pleasure  to  come  across  and  commend  such  a 
scholarly  edition  as  that  of  Mr.  Cutting. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  844. 
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